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El, a ſemi-vowel, or liquid; making the eleventh | 
letter of the alphabet. See LETTER, and AL 
PHABET. | | : | 

The / has a ſweet ſound, and is pronounced by 
applying the tongue to the palate. e 


Paſſerat obſerves, that / was frequently uſed among the an-| len . 
bear it on their ſhoulders, each in his turn. — Euſebius tells 
us, that in the battle againſt Maxentius, the perſon who 


© tients for 5; as in cillibæ for cibillæ: for d; as, alipe for ad:- 
e for c ; as, mutila for mutica : foren; as, arvilla for ar- 
ina, belle for bene, colligo for conligo for r; as fratellus of 
frater, balatrones for baratrones : for Jas ancile, of am and 
caſum, equilio for equiſio for t:; as equiſelis for equiſetis, The- 
lis for Thetis, See B, T, &c. = | 
'The double /] is a modern contrivance, and was never uſed 
among antient-Roman authors: they wrote alium not allium, 
macelum not macellum, polucere not pollucere. 


** 


- Romans into li, as in AN, ſalio; anne, alius; Quaxon, | 


folium : r has alſo been turned into two /l; as hira, hilla ; ſa- 
rare, ſatullare, &c. and J into x or ill; as, ala, axilla ; mala, 
maxilla ; velum, vexillum; d was alſo uſed for 1; n for two 
41, and r' for one J. See R, c. arcs: þ 
L is allo frequently uſed inſtead of d, as in Ulyſſes, from the 
Greek o9voo:vs, in the Molic dialect vivoons, Thus alſo for 
Adautia, we ſay lautia ; for dacrumæ, lacrymæ, &c. See D. 
There are ſeveral people, for inſtance, the Chineſe in Aſia, 
the Ilinois in America, &c. who cannot pronounce the r, but 
always change it into J. Thus, when any of them have been 
baptized by the name of Petrus, Franciſcus, &c. they al- 
ways pronounce it Petlus, Flanciſcus, &c. See R. 
The Spaniards and Welſh uſually double the / at the begin- 


ning of a word, which ſounds nearly the ſame with our 57 


or H. py | 

2 10 figure of our 1 we borrowed from the Latins, they 
from the Greeks, and they again from the Hebrews, whoſe 
lamed is much like our 1, excepting that the angle is ſome- 
- What more acute. „ 
L was alſo a numeral letter among the antients, and is ſtill fo 

in _ Roman ciphering, ſignifying fifty 3 according to the 
verie, ö If 
* »- Quinquies L denos numero deſignat habendos. 
When a daſh was added at top L, it ſtood for [fifty thouſand, 
L was uſed for fifty, as being half a C, which ſignified a hun- 
dred, and was formerly written thus E, which, according 


to Paſquier, makes two LL, the one upright, the other in-! 


verted, 
The French louis d'ors have a croſs on them, eon ſiſting of eight 
1s interwoven, and diſpoſed in form of a croſs. See Lovis. 
The epocha's on Greek medals are uſually written with the 
antient lamda, L; which, according to the tradition of the 
antiquaries, ſtands for Avx«Barl-, a poetical word, unknown 
in common ſpeech, ſignifying anno, and which, it is probable, 
was more uſed in Egypt than Greece. | 1 1 
L. ABARU M, the banner, or ſtandard born before the Roman 
emperors in the wars. See ENxs IGN, and STANDARD; 


The labarum conſiſted of a long lance, with a ſtaff atop, 


Vol. II. 


The double of the Greeks was ſometimes changed by the 


. 


crofling it at right angles; from which hung a rich ſtreamer, 
of a purple colour, adorned with precious ſtones. 

Till the time of Conſtantine it had an eagle painted on it, 
but that emperor, in lieu thereof, added a croſs with a ct- 
pher expreſſing the name of Jeſus. 

Conſtantine choſe fifty of the braveſt men in his guards to 


bore it being fatigued, gave it to another, and that he had no 
ſooner parted with it, but he was killed ; all the ſtrokes he 
received while the /abarum was in his charge, not being able 


to wound him.—'The author adds, he had this miracle from 


the emperor's mouth, | 5 = 
This ſtandard the Romans took from the Germans, Dacæ, 
Sarmatæ, Pannonians, c. whom they had overcome. 
The nanie labarum * was not known before the time of Con- 
ſtantine; but the ſtandard itſelf, in the form we have deſcribed 
it, abating the ſymbols of Chriſtianity, was uſed by all the 
preceding emperors, See EAGLE. | N 
* Some derive the word from /abor, as if this finiſhed their la- 
bours; ſome from u gν,x, reverence, piety ; others from 
AapBaniy, to take ; and others from A OD, ſpoils. 5 
The labarum has afforded ample matter for criticiſm, and has 
been difcourſed of by Fuller, Alciatus, Cujas, Gyraldus, Lip- 
ſius, Meurſius, Voſſius, Hoffman, Valois, Du Cange, &c. 
LABEL, a long, thin braſs ruler, with a ſmall fight at one 
end, and a centre hole at the other; commonly uſed with a 
tangent line on the edge of a circumferentor, to take altitudes 
&c. See CIRCUMFERENTOR. | 


LABEL, in law, is a narrow flip of paper, or parchment, affix- 


ed to a deed or writing, in order to hold the appending ſeal. — 
Any paper .annexed by way of addition, or explication, to 

any will or teſtament, is alſo called a label, or codicil, See 
CopiciI. 


LABEL, in heraldty, a kind of addition to the arms of a 


younger brother, eſpecially a ſecond, to diſtinguiſh him from 
the firſt or eldeſt. See DIFFERENCE. | 
The label is eſteemed the moſt honourable of all differences; 
and is formed by a fillet uſually placed in the middle, and 
along the chief of the coat, without touching its extremities. 
Its breadth ought to be a ninth part of the chief. 

It is adorned with pendants ſomewhat like the drops under the 
trigliphs in the Doric freeze. — When there are above three 


pendants; the number muſt be ſpecified in blazoning.— There 


are ſometimes ſix. | 
LA BI A, in anatomy. See the article Lips. 
Deprefſor LaBioRUM.YL DEPRESsSOR. 
Elevator LABIORUM. Þ See the article ELEVATOR _. 
LABIAL, a term in the French law, uſed in the ſame ſenſe 
with oral. See ORAL. Ao | 


LABIAL Letters, among grammarians, are thoſe whoſe pronun- 
ciation is chiefly effected by the motion of the lips. See 
LETTER, | | „ 

By which they ſtand contradiſtinguiſhed from palatal, dental, 
guttural, &c. letters. See e Inks, GUTTURAL, &c. 
| 5 FP 


LABIAL 


Lantat Offrs, are ſuch as are only made by word of mouth, 
or even by writing, where there is no valuable conſideration : 
In courts of equity thefe are not 


LABIATE Flawers, from the word lakium, a lip, is a term 


applied by herbaliſts to ſuch flowers as have one or two lips, 
ſome of which repreſent a kind of helmet or monk's hood. 


See FLOWER. | 
LABORATORY, or ELABORA TOR, the chymiſts work- 


houſe ; or the place where they perform their operations; where | 


their furnaces are built, their veſſels kept, &c. 

In general, the term /aboratory is applied to any place, where 
phyſical experiments, and operations in pharmacy, chymiſ- 
try, pyrotechnia, &c. are performed. | 
LABORATOR V of an hoſpital, is a place where the chymical, 

&c. remedies are made up. N BY | 
LaBoRATORY, in a camp, is the tent where the fireworkers 

and bombardeers prepare their works, drive their fuſees, fix 

their ſhells, and carcaſſes, make quick match, &c. 
LABYRINTH, AABYPIN®OE, among the antients, was 

a large intricate edifice cut out into various iſles, and mean- 

ders, running into each other, ſo as to render it difficult to 

get out of it. 


There is mention made of four celebrated labyrinths among the | 
antients, ranked by Pliny in the number of the wonders of the| 


world ; viz. the Cretan, Egyptian, Lemnian, and [talian. 

T hat of Crete is the moſt famed ; it was built by Dzdalus ; 
and it was hence that Theſeus made his eſcape by means of 
Ariadne's clue, DS 

That of Egypt, according to Pliny, was the oldeſt of all, and 
was ſubſiſting in his time, after having ſtood 3600 years. He 
ſays it was built by king Peteſucus, or Tithoes, but Herodotus 
makes it the work of ſeveral kings: It ſtood on the banks of 
the lake Myris, and conſiſted of twelve palaces, and 1500 a- 
partments : Mela ſays, ter mille domos. 


That of Lemnos was ſupported by columns of wonderful | 


beauty, there were ſome remains of it at the time when Pliny 

. wrote.— That of Italy, was built by Porſenna king of Hetru- 
ria, for his tomb. 

LABYRINTH, in anatomy, denotes the ſecond cavity of the 
internal ear, which is formed or excavated out of the os pe- 
troſum; and is thus called, as baving ſeveral windings in it. 

See EAR 
This cavity is divided into three parts; the firſt called the ve/- 
tibulum of the labyrinth, becauſe it leads into the other two. 
The ſecond comprehends three canals bent ſemicircularly, 

and thence called ſemicircular canals, placed on one fide of 
the veſtibulum, towards the back of the head. The third cal- 
led the cochlea, is ſituate on the other fide. See CocyLea, 
VEsSTIBULUM, Sc. — 
Dr. Vieuſſens obſerves, that the bone out of which the la- 
byrinth is dug, is white, hard, and very compact; that the 

. Ethereal matter of ſounds laden with impreflions ſtriking a- 
gainſt its fide, may loſe little or nothing of its motion, but 
communicate it entire to the nerves of the ear. See HEAR- 
ING, SOUND, c. | 

LAC Lune. See the article Mintz AL AGARIC, 

LACCA, or LAEk E, a ſort of gum, or rather wax, hard, red, 
brittle, clear and tranſparent, brought from Malabar, Beogal, 
and Pegu, and uſed in dying ſcarlet, painting, &c. 

Authors differ as to the production of this curious drug. F. 
Tachard, who was on the ſpot, tells us, that a kind of little 
ants fixing themſelves on the branches of ſeveral trees, leave 
behind them a reddiſh moiſture, which lying expoſed to the 

air and ſun, hardens in five or fix days time, and becomes 
lacca.— Some imagine this is not the production of the ants, 
but a juice which they draw out of the tree, by making little 
inciſions in it; and in effect, the trees where the lacca is 


found, do yield a gum; but then it is of a very different na- 


ture from the lacca. | | | 
The ants act here in quality of bees, and the lacca is their 
honey. They work at it eight months in the year, and the 
reſt of the time lie by, becauſe of the rains. 
_ Lemery having examined the gum lacca chymically, judges 
it to be a mean mixture between a gum and a relin, more 
abundant in ſalt than oil. See Gum, &c. 
To prepare the lacca for uſe, they firſt ſeparate it from the 
branches to which it adheres, pound it in a mortar, and 


throw it into boiling water; and when the water is well dyed, | 


they pour on freſh, till ſuch time as it will tinge no more. Part 
of the water thus tinged is evaporated in the ſun ; after which 
the thickened tincture is ſtrained through a linnen cloth. 
M. Geoffroy, examining the gum lacca, found it to be a 
kind of comb, ſuch as the bees, and ſome other inſets, are 
accuſtomed to make. Upon breaking it into pieces, it appears 
divided into a great number of alveoli, or little cells of an 
uniform figure, and which plainly ſhew that it never ouzed 
from trees. "Theſe cells are not mere excrements, as ſome 
imagine, but are intended for ſomething to be depoſited in 
them. And accordingly are found to contain little bodies, 
which the firſt obſervers took for the wings or other parts 
of the inſects that produced the /acca. — Theſe little bodies 
are of a beautiful red colour ; and when broke, make a powder 


s fine as cchineel. It is moſt probable, theſe cells are def. 
tined to lodge the young brood, thoſe of the bees, and that 
| inſets, or 

their skins. | | . 


ſeveral ſorts of lacca; that mentioned in the laſt 
paragraph is the natural; when it is prepared, as in the former, 
thoſe kinds of dry cells are not ſeen. — M. Geoffroy rec- 
kons ſix or ſeven different kinds; beſides which, there are 
ſeveral paſtes uſed by the painters, that go by this name, or 
that of /aque. This gum boiled in water with acids, makes 
a beautiful red dye. See Rep, Corour, and Dying, 
Artificial Lacca, or LAQUE, is alſo a name given to a co- 
loured ſubſtance, drawn trom ſeveral flowers; as the yellow 
from the flower of the juniper, the red from the poppy, and 
and the blue from the iris or violet. | 
The tinctures of theſe flowers are expreſſed by diſtilling them 
ſeveral times in aqua vitz, or by boiling them over a ſtove- 
fire in a lixivium of pot-aſhes and alum. 
Artificial lacca is alſo made of Brazile wood boiled in a lixi- 
vium of the branches of the vine, adding a little cochineel, 
terramerita, calcined alum, and arſenic incorporated with 
the bones of the cuttle- fiſn pulverized, made up into little 
cakes, and dried. 
If it be to be very red, they add the juice of citron to it; 
to make it brown, they add oil of tartar. 
Dove-coloured or columbine lacca, is made with brazile of 
Fernambuc ſteeped in diſtilled vinegar for the ſpace of a 
month, mixed with alum incorporated in cuttle-fiſh bone, 
LACERNA, a thick coarſe fort of military garment worn 
by the antients. ö 
The lacerna was a kind of cloke of woollen, only uſed by 
the men; who wore it over the toga, and when that was not 
on, over the tunica.— It was at firſt very ſhort, but grow. 
ing popular in the Roman army, was ſoon lengthened, 
The /acerna was ſcarce known in Rome till the time of 
the civil wars and the triumvirate; then indeed it came into 
faſhion, for the ſoldiers being then frequently in the city, or 
at the city-gates, the ſight became familiar to the citizens, and 
they fell into the uſe of it; inſomuch that it became the com- 
mon dreſs of the knights and ſenators, till the time of Va- 
lentinian and Theodoſius, when the ſenators were prohibited 
the wearing of it in the city. | | 
The lacerna appears to have been much the ſame with the 
chlamys and birrus. See CHLAMYS, c. 
Martial mentions lacernæ of ten thouſand ſeſterces price. 
LACHRYMAL, or LAcRYMAL Gland, in anatomy, a ſmall 
oblong gland fituate above the eye, near the little canthus, 
whence proceed two or three ſmall ducts, which opening on 
the inward ſurface of the eye-lid, filtrate a ſeroſity ſerving to 
moiſten the ball of the eye, and facilitate its motion. See 
Ev E. | 
Near the larger angle is alſo a little eminence, in form of a 
caruncle, which ſome have taken for another glandula la- 
chrymalis, but by miſtake ; this being no more than the du- 
plicature of the inner membrane of the eye-lids. See Ca- 
RUNCULA. | | 
On the ſame ſide, near the leſſer angle, are two little perfo- 
rations, called pun&a lachrymalia. See LACHRYMALIA 
Puncta. 5 | 
On the ſame fide is alſo a ſmall bone, one of thoſe of the 
upper jaw, ſometimes called os lachrymale, but more uſually 
05 unguis. See UNGUIs. 
Fiftula LACHRYMAL1s, is a fiſtula in the larger angle of the 
eye. See FISTULA, 
It uſually happens after an abſceſs formed in the ſacculus 
lachrymalis, by means of the ſeroſity lodged there; which be- 
ing retained too long, becomes acrimonious, and occaſions an 
ulcer, which frequently degenerates into a fiſtula, 
Sacculus LACHRYMALIS. See SACCULUS, and LACHRY- 
MAL IA. ä 
LAcRHRYMALIA, or LACRYMALIA Pundta, in anatomy, 
two little apertures in the great angle of each eye, in- 
to which an aqueo-ſaline pellucid humour, ſecreted from the 
blood by the glandula lachrymalis, is conveyed, and thence 
carried off by the lachrymal canals into a little bag called /ac- 
culus lachrymalis, in the canal of the noſe ; whence, by a 
pipe, always open, it is carried into the cavity of the noſe 
immediately under the lower os ſpongioſum. See DUCTUs, 
and SACCULUS. : 
Hence appears the reaſon why people, in crying, run at the 
noſe, | 
This humour, ſeparated by the glandula lachrymalis, ſerves 
to moiſten and lubricate the ball of the eye, and prevent any 
hurtful attrition : when it is ſecreted in any great quantity, ſo 
as to overflow the eye-lids, it is called tears. See TEARS. 
LACHRYMATORIES, or LACRYMATORIES, were 
antiently ſmall glaſs or earthen veſſels, wherein the tears of 
the weeping friends that ſurvived were repoſited, and buried 
with the aſhes and urns of the dead. See AsHEs, FUNE- 
RAL, Cc. : 
Some of theſe are till ſeen in the cabinets of the curious. 
LAC Lune, or Milk of the Moon. See the article MILE. 


LACO- 


ONICS 5 | STYLE. 
Laconia od _-_ CO . oF ; 
ACTON ISM, AA KRNIEMOS, a ſhort, pithy; ſententious 
LAY h, in the manner of the Lacedzmonians, who were re- 
| table for the cloſeneſs and conciſeneſs of their way of de- 


livering themſelves. 
LACRYMAL. See le 
LACTAT ION, the act of giving 

The word is alſo applied to the time 

doth that office to her young. See ABLACTATION. | 
LACTEALS, or LacTzAL Veins, a kind of long flender 
tubes, for the conveyance 4 ſhe chyle from the inteſtines to 

n reſervatory. See CHYLE. | 
8 to have fron known to Hippocrates, Eraſiſtra- 
tus, and Galen; but were firſt duly deſcribed and publiſhed by 
Aſellius, an Italian phyſician in 1622, and called lacteal, 
from the liquor they contain, which reſembles milk. Vid. 
Dougl. Bibl. Anat. p. 236. Ed. 1734. T heir coats are ſo thin 
25 to be inviſible, except when diſtended with chyle, or y mpha. 
— They ariſe from all the parts of the ſmall guts, and as they 
run from the ſides of the guts to the glands in the meſentery, 
unite and form larger branches, called venæ lacteæ primi generis. 
e mouths of theſe lacteals, which are open into the ca- 
vity of the guts, from whence they receive the by are ſo 
ſmall, as not to be ſeen by the beſt microſcope, t was ne- 
ceſſary they ſhould be ſmaller than the fineſt arteries in the 
body, that nothing might enter to ſtop the circulation of the 
The fins extremity of the lafeals has likewiſe communi- 
cation with the capillary arteries of the guts, by which they 
receive A lympha that dilutes, and propels the chyle for- 
wards, and waſhes the lacteals and glands, that they might 
not fur, and be obſtructed by the chyle's ſtaying in them 
n faſting. 

The other er of the lacleali diſcharges the chyle into 
the veſicular cells of the glands diſperſed up and down the 
meſentery: And from thoſe ariſe other lacteals, of a larger 
ſize, which carry the chyle immediately into the receptaculum 
chyli, and theſe are called Iacteæ ſecundi generis. 1 
The lacteal veins have valves at proper diſtances, which hin- 


the article LacyuRYMAL. 
ſuck. 3 
during which the mother 


der the chyle from returning back into the inteſtines, See | 


VALVE, | 3 | 
It is ſtill doubted, whether or no the inteſtina craſſa have any 


Jacteals or not? The impoſſibility of human diſſection proper 
for ſuch an enquiry, gives no room either to affirm or deny. 

But the contents of the thick inteſtines ſeem not likely to 
afford much chyle, and therefore if there be any lacteals, it is 
probable they are very few. $ : 

In brutes, if diſſected at a reaſonable time after feeding, as two 
or three hours, the /aFeals appear very tumid and white; and 
if wounded, the chyle flows plentifully from them. But if 
inſpected when the ſtomach of the animal has lain ſome time 
empty, they appear like lymphatics, viſible indeed, but filled 
with a tranſparent liquor, 
That the lacteals have a communication with the cavities of | 
the inteſtines, is demonſtrated by their contents, the chyle; 

but how their pores are diſpoſed to receive it, has not yet been 
diſcovered ; nor is there any way known whereby to fill the 
lacteals from the cavities of the guts after death. 
ble then, their entrance into the gut is oblique, ſince neither 
wind nor liquors can paſs from thence, As it is found theſe 
pores can only receive any thing in their living ſtate, we may 
be allowed to imagine, that it is the periſtaltic motion of the 
guts which diſpoſes them in that ſtate to receive the chyle. 
And this may be done by means of the circular and longitu- 
dinal fibres of the inteſtines {till applying the internal coats of 
the guts to their contents, by which means its pores abſorb the 
chyle from the excrementitious part. 

LACTARY Column. See the article CoLUmN. | 

LACTEA Via, the milky way. See the article GALAxx. 

LACTIFERI Tabuli. See the article TuBULL, 

LACUNZ@, among anatomiſts, certain excretory canals in 
the 2 parts of women. — See Tab. Anat. (Splanch) fig. 
11. litt. II. ; 

Between the fleſby fibres of the ureters, and the membrane of 
the vagina, is found a whitiſh glandulous body, about a finger 
thick, running round the neck of the bladder, having a great 
number of excretory ducts, which de Graef calls lacunæ, and 
which terminate in the lower part of the orifice of the womb ; 
conveying thither a ſlimy matter, that mixes with the ſeed of 
the male. See GENERATION, CONCEPTION, SEED, Ce. 
LACUNAR, in architecture, an arched roof, or cieling; 
more eſpecially the planking, or flooring over portico's, or 
plazza's, See ARCH, VAULT, Roor, CE1LING, Cc. 
ADAN UM, or LABDANUM, in pharmacy, a gummous, 
or a reſinous matter, ouzing out ot the leaves of a ſhrub 
called cis Jadanifera, which is very common in the 
jt countries of the Levant, and whereof there are various 
inds, - 
Dioſcorides ſays, they gather the 1adanum by means of goats, 
which brouzing on the leaves of this ſhrub, return to the 
able with their beards loaded with a fat ſubſtance, which 


- 


It is proba- | 


the peaſants rake off, with a kind of coinbs made for that 
purpole, This matter they thus collect into lumps, and, as 
it is mixed with the goats hair, and other impurities; call it 
ladanum in the beard, or natural ladanum, — Others are faid 
to draw cords over the leaves, and other parts of the ſhrub ; 
and ſcraping off what had ſtuck to the cords, make up the 
ladanum into little balls. 

Tournefort aſſures us, that the commoti way of gathetitig the 
ladanum is, by bruſhing it off the leaves with a ſort of whip, 
compoſed of many laſhes, or ſtraps : after it is ſcraped off the 
ſtraps, they make it into cakes of different ſizes. 

Ladanum is uſed in phy ſic, to ſoften, digeſt, deterge, attenuate, 
and reſolve. That which is brittle, of an aſh colour, ſweet 
ſcented, c. is the beſt, 

Pietro della Valle tells us, he was informed by the Indians, 
that /adanum is formed like dew, and falls from heaven like 
manna z that it is gathered on the leaves of a plant a palm and 
a half high; that, after gathering, they boil it, by which means 
it becomes ſoft, like wax. See DEW, and Manna. 

Liquid Lap ANUUMu, more properly called clear, or purified la- 
danum, is a preparation of the natural ladanum, by melting 
and purifying it from the hairs, &c, 

This is ſometimes ſold for a ſort of black amber. 

LADING. See the article BiLL of Lading. 

LADY of the Thiſtle. Y See $ THrisTLE. 

Preſentation of our LADPY. J CE PRESENTATION. 

LAG AN, or Laco, in our antient ſea laws, ſhipwrecked 
goods, left by the ſea, lying on the ſand, either aſhore, or 
out at ſea. See WRECK, | 

* 'The word ſeems formed from the Saxon legan, or lugany 
Jacere, to lie. Though others deduce it from the Latin /;- 
gare, to bind ; and ſuppoſe it to denote goods tied together with 
a buoy, or the like, to hinder their ſinking to the bottom, that 
they may be found again, | 

Lagan, is uſually joined with jesſon, and flotſon. See JeT$ON, 
and FLOTSON. | 

LAGOPHTHALMIA®, AATO00AAMIA, a diſcaſe 

of the eye-lids, when the upper lid is ſo contracted, that the 

eye cannot be quite ſhut, but remains open even in the time 
of ſleep. See PALPEBRA. 
The word comes from the Greek auſw;, hare, and oba he. 
eye: this being the property of the eyes of hares. 

LAI CA /i removenda. See the article VI. 

LAID under Metal. See the article METAL. 

LAIR, or LaYER, in gardening. See the article LA VER. 

Lair, Lays, or LAYER, among ſportſmen, denotes a place 
where deer harbour by day. See HARBOUR. 

Lair, or LAYR of @ Deer, is the impreſſion which the beaſt 
has made on the graſs, and ground, where he has lain down, 
or repoſed. See HUNTING. ” | 

LaiR, among husbandmen, alſo denotes a place, where cattle 

uſually reſt, under ſome ſhelter ; the ground being enriched by 

their dung. 

LAKE, a collection of ſtanding water, incloſed in the cavity 

of ſome inland place, of a conſiderable extent, and depth. 

According to ſome authors, thoſe only are properly called /akes, - 

which receive and emit rivers. See River. 

Lakes, however, may be divided into four kinds; 19. Such as 

neither emit nor receive rivers. 20. Such as emit rivers, with- 

out receiving any. 39. Such as receive, without emitting any. 

4. Such as both receive, and emit rivers. | 

Of the firſt kind, ſome are perennial, others temporary : the 

temporary owe their origin, moſt of them, to rain, and to 

the cavity, or depreſſion of the place where they are lodged. 

See RAIN, 

In the Indies they make artificial lates, which they wall a- 

bout, to catch the rain in wet ſeaſons, and preſerve it for 

their uſe in the dry ones. There are ſeveral of this kind 
of lakes, formed by the inundations of the ſea and rivers, 
particularly the Nile, and Niger; which, when they retire 
within their banks, leave floods of water, which the inhabi- 
tants take care to incloſe, to ſerve as a magazine for the en- 

ſuing months. 5 

The generation of perennial /akes may be alſo referred to rain, 

where the cavity is ſo deep as to receive a quantity in winter, 

more than the heat of the ſun will exhale in ſummer; though 
it is probable many of theſe lakes have their ſprings at bottom, 
by which they are continually ſupplied. — To this claſs may 
be referred the turloughs, i. e. ferreus lacus, or land-lakes, in 

Ireland, which are Jakes one part of the year, and the reſt 

ſmooth fields : At the bottom of theſe turloughs are found 

holes, through which the water ſprings in winter, and ſinks 
towards ſummer, 85 | 

The ſecond ſpecies of Jakes, which emit, without receiving 

rivers, is very numerous; they owe their origin to ſprings, 

the cavities where the ſpring is found not being able to con» 
tain all the waters it yields, See SPRING. 

The third kind, vis. thoſe which receive tivers without 

emitting any, apparently owe their origin to thoſe rivers 

which in their progreſs from their ſource falling into ſome 
ample cavity, are collected together, and form a late of 


| ſuch dimenſions, as may loſe as much by exhalation as it con- 
tinually 
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tinually receives from its ſprings; or to a river's flowing on 


a ſoft ſpongy ſoil, which imbibes the water, and tranſmits it 
to the neighbouring grounds, — The number of theſe is but 


ſmall. | | ; 
Of the fourth ſpecies, which both receive and emit rivers, 


we reckon three kinds; as the quantity of water they emit]. 


is greater, equal, or leſs than that they receive. If the quan- 
tity they emit be greater, it is plain they muſt have a ſpring 


at the bottom; if leſs, there muſt be ſome ſubterraneous |. 


ducts, or canals, or elſe the earth muſt be ſpongy ; if it be 
equal, we gather, that they have neither any hidden fprings, 
nor canals. — Of theſe lates we have a great number, and 
thoſe very conſiderable ones, | 


The generality of Jakes conſiſt of freſh waters, as moſt of |. 


thoſe which are ſupplied either from ſome ſpring, far from 
the ſea, or a river, or from the rain: ſome few of ſalt water, 
as thoſe produced by the inundation of the ſea, or by its im- 
miſſion through ſome duct of the earth, or that have falt 
ſprings at bottom. See UNDER-CURRENT. 
=D Halley is of opinion, that all great perennial Jakes are 
ſaline, either in a greater or leſs degree; and that this ſaltneſs 
increaſes with time ; and on this foundation, propoſes a me- 
thod for determining the age of the world, See AGE, and 
SALTNESS. Eo | | 
The large /akes, wherewith the northern regions abound, 
ſerve fot very good purpoſes, inaſmuch as the warm vapours 
atiſing from them; ſerve for a defenſative againſt the pinching 
cold of thoſe climates.— To this it is owing, that Ireland, 
Scotland, c. are leſs affected with froſts than much warmer 
countries. See COIL b, FROST, VaPouR, &c. 
LAKE, among painters, &c, See the article LAcc A. 
LAMA, or Lamas, the title of an order of prieſts among 
the weſtern Tartars, on the frontiers of China; who are 
held in great veneration. 
They have a grand lama, who is their high-prieſt, and who 
is the ſecond perſon in the kingdom, being the next in autho- 
rity to the king. He receives homage, and adoration, not 
only from the people, but from the neighbouring kings ; none 
of whom are ever inthroned, without ſending ambaſſadors to 
him to obtain his benediction. | 
The lama's are extremely ſuperſtitious, and are remarkably 
given to. magic, 
LAMB. See the article PAasc AL Lamb. 
LAMBATIVES, or rather LamsB1Tives, a form of me- 
dicine to be licked off the end of a liquorice- ſticx. 
| Lambatives amount to the ſame with lindtus's, lohocks, and 
eclegma's. See LincTus, ECLEGMA, Ec. 
LAM BDOIDES, AAMBAOEIAHZY, in anatomy, an epi- 
thet applied to the third proper ſuture of the cranium, in 
regard it reſembles the form of a Greek x, lambda. See Su- 
„„ 
For the ſame reaſon it is ſometimes called yþ/zloides, as bearing 
ſome reſemblance to a Greek r, ſilon. See YPSILOIDES. 
LAMELLA X, little, thin plates, or laminæ, whereof the 
ſcales, and ſhells of fiſhes, &c. are compoled. 
* The word is a derivative of Iamina; and ſignifies as much as 
little laming. See LaMina. 
LAMIM#, AAMIAIT, among the antients, a kind of dæmons, 


or evil ſpirits, who, under the form of beautiful women, are | 


ſaid to have devoured children. See Dx MON. | 
Horace makes mention of them in his Art of Poetry. — Some 
authors call them laniæ, 2 laniando. — Philoſtratus ſays, they 
are alſo called /arve, or lemures, as if they were all the ſame 
thing. — Bochart will have the word to be Phcenician, and 
derives it from FIN? to devour ; alledging, the fable of the 
lamiæ came from Libya. See LEMURES. 5 
LAMINE, in phy ſiology, thin plates, or tables, whereof any 
thing conſiſts; particularly the human skull, which are two, 
the one laid over the other. See CRANIUMu, and BoNE. 


LAMMAS-DAY, the firſt of Auguſt ; ſo called, as ſome |- 


will have it, becauſe lambs then grow out of ſeaſon, as being 
too big. Others derive it from a Saxon word, ſignifying 
loaf-maſs, becauſe on that day our fore-fathers made an offer- 
ing of bread made with new wheat. 
On this day, the tenants who formerly held lands of the ca- 
thedral church in York, were bound by their tenure to bring 
a Jamb alive into the church at high-maſs. 
LAMP, AAMNHAZ, a fort of luminary, conſiſting of oil dif- 
poſed with a wick in a proper veſſel for burning. 
The uſe of lighted lamps in churches, and places of devo- 
tion, is very antient. — In the city of Fez is a moſque, 
wherein are nine hundred brazen /amps burning every night. 
— In Turkey, all the illuminations are made with /amps,— 
Polydore Vergil afcribes the firſt invention of lamps to the 
Egyptians ; and Herodotus deſcribes a feaſt of lamps held an- 
nually in Egypt. | 
Kircher ſhews the manner of preparing lamps, which ſhall 
- diffuſe a light ſo diſpoſed, as to make the faces of thoſe pre- 


LAM 


ſeveral that had been found burning, at the opening of tombs. 
fifteen or ſixteen hundred years old. But others treat theſe 
relations as fables ; and others think that the lamps which 
before were extinguiſhed, took light afreſh upon the admiſſion 
of freſh air. RE. | 
Dr. Plott, however, is of opinion, ſuch perpetual lamps are 
things practicable, and has himſelf made ſome propoſals of this 
kind. The linum asbeſtinum, he thinks, may do pretty well 
for the wick, and that naphta, or liquid bitumen, conſtantly 
ſpringing into ſome of the coal mines, will anſwer for the oil. 
See ASBESTO0s, and NAPHTA: | 
If the asbeſtos will not make a perpetual wick, he thinks 
there is no matter in the world that will; and argues, that 
the tradition of ſuch lamps muſt be fabulous, or that they 
made them without wicks. 
Such a lamp he thinks it poſſible to make of the bitumen 
ſpringing into the coal mines at Pitchford in Shropſhire ; which, 
he ſays, like other liquid bitumens, will burn without a wick. 
Thoſe lamps that kindle on the immiſſion of freſh air, the 
ſame author thinks might be imitated by incloſing ſome of 
the liquid phoſphorus in the recipient of an air- pump; which, 
under thoſe circumſtances, will not ſhine at all; but on let- 
ting in the air into the recipient, there will poſſibly, ſays he, 
appear as good a perpetual lamp, as ſome that have been 
found in the ſepulchres of the antients. See PhosPHo- 
R Us. 
Cardan's LAM, is a contrivance of the author of that name, | 
which furniſhes itſelf with its own oil. ON 
It conſiſts of a little column of braſs, tin, or the like, well 
cloſed every where, excepting a ſmall aperture at bottom, 
in the middle of a little gullet, or canal, where the wick is 
placed. , 
Here the oil cannot get out, but in proportion as it ſpends, 
and ſo opens the paſſage of that little aperture. | 
This kind of lamp was in much uſe ſome years ago; but it 
has ſeveral inconveniences ; as that the air gets into it by 
ſtarts and gluts ; and that when the air in the cavity comes 
to be much rarefied by heat, it drives out too much oil, ſo 
as ſometimes to extinguiſh the lamp. 
Dr. Hook, and Mr. Boyle, have invented other Jamps, that 
have all the conveniences of Cardan's, without the inconve- 
niences. — See ſome improvements in the doctrine of lamps, 
under MIRROR. e 
LAMP. Black, | A Brack. 
Cul de LAMP. Col. 
Enamelling by Lame.  ENAMELLING, 
Fire of a LAMP. | A FiRE. 
LAMPADARY, Lamyaparivs, an officer in the an- 
tient church of Conſtantinople ; whoſe buſineſs was to ſee the 
church well lighted, and to bear a taper before the emperor, 
the empreſs, and the patriarch, when they went to church, 
or in proceſſion. See TAPER, | | 
The taper born by the lampadary before the emperor, was 
incompaſſed with diverſe circles of gold, in manner of 
crowns; thoſe held before the empreſs, and patriarch, had 
but one. — It ſeems they were of emblematical uſe, and were 
intended to keep thoſe great perſons in mind, that their light 


See the article 


was to illumine thoſe underneath them. 
There were alſo lampadaries in the emperor's palaces; and 
others in the houſes of the grandees: at firſt, the privilege of 
having a lampadary, or torch-bearer, was only granted to 
the great officers of the crown, and the chief magiſtrates ; but 
afterwards the emperor allowed it to other inferior officers, as 
queſtors, treaſurers, &c. 7 
Together with the taper, they bore before the magiſtrates 
the emperor's image, &c, And it is very probable, it was 
on account of this image, that they were firſt permitted to 
have a lampadary. 17 
LAMPAS, a kind of fiery meteor, reſembling a burning lamp, 
hence alſo denominated fax ardens. See METEOR. 
LamPAs, or LAMPERS, a kind of ſwelling in the palate of a 
horſe ; ſo called, becauſe it is cured by burning with a lamp, 
or an hot iron. 2 55 | | 
The lampas is an inflammation, or tumor, in the roof of a 
horſe's mouth, behind the nippers of the upper jaw. — It 
ariſes from abundance of blood reſorting to the firſt furrow 
of the mouth, near the fore teeth, which cauſes that furrow to 
ſwell as high as his gatherers : It hinders the beaſt's feeding, 
and makes him let his meat fall, half chewed, out of his 
mouth again. | 
The lampas is a natural infirmity, which every horſe has, 
firſt or laſt, and every ſmith can cure, | 
LAMPETIANS, LAMETIANI, a ſect of antient here- 
tics, who fell in with ſome of the opinions of the Aerians. 
See AERIAN. | 
Their founder, Lampetius, is ſaid to have been one of the 
chiefs of the Marcionites. They condemned all kind of vows, 
particularly that of obedience, as inconſiſtent with the liberty 
of the ſons of God. - 


ſent appear black, blue, red, or of any other colour. 

There has been a great diſpute among the learned, about the 
ſepulchral lamps of the antients : ſome maintain, they had the 
ſecret of making /amps that were inextinguiſhable, alledging 


LAMPROPHOR US, an appellation antiently given to the 
Neophytes, during the ſeven days that ſucceeded their baptiſm. 


In the ceremony of baptiſm, the new Chriſtian was — 
| | wit 
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| wearing @ ſhining gar ment; from Ahr,, 

I carry. | 
The Greeks alſo gave this 
tion, in regard their houſes were 

that day with an infinite number of torches, as 

the light which that myſtery diffuſed in the world, 
ANA Petra. See the article PETRA. 


LANCE, LaNnCEa, a ſpear; an offenſive weapon, bore by 


handle, the 
— Pliny attributes the invention of 

Varro, and Aulus Gellius ſay, the 
word lance is Spaniſh ; whence others conclude the uſe of 
this weapon was borrowed by the people of Italy from the | 


the antient cavaliers, in form of a half pike. | 
The lance conſiſted of three parts, the ſhaft, or 
wings, and the dart. 
lances to the Ætolians. 


Spaniards. — Diodorus Siculus derives it from the Gauliſh, 
and | 
LANCETI, a name given by the antient laws of England 
to a kind of vaſſals, who were obliged to work for the lord 
one day in a week, from Michaelmas to Autumn, either with 
| fork, ſpade, or flail, at the option of the lord. 
LANCETTE, a fine, ſmall, chirurgeon's knife; ſtreight- 
pointed, and two edged ; uſed in opening veins, c. See 
PHLEBOTOMY., TAs | | 
LAND, in a general ſenſe. See the articles So1L, EARTH, &c. 


Fardel of La ND. g FAR DEI. 
Oxgang of LAND. : OxGANG. 
Plaw-LanD. PLow-land. 
Yard-LanD. YAaRD-/and. 
Yoak of Land. Yoak of land. 
Arable LAND. AR ABLE. 
Champion LANDS. CHAMPION. 
Up-LAND. Up- land. 
Mood-LAN Ds. Woop-lands, 
Catch-LAN Dp. CArCE-land. 
Charter-LAND. CHARTER-l/and. 
Court-LANDS. Cour T-lands. 
Fabric-LANDS. ” 5 | FABRIC-lands. 
Folk-LanD. ' >See< FoLE-land. 
Forelet-LAND. | FoORELET. 
Glebe-LAND. GLEBE-land. 
Tenementary-LANDS, TENEMENTARY. 
Thane-LAN Ds. THAN E- lands. 
Fore-LAN D. FORE- land. 
Head- LAN. HE Ap- land. 
In-LAN D. IN- land. 

Lay the LanD. j Lay. 

Burning of LAND. BURNING, 
Holding Land in Peerage, PEERAGE. 
LAND Army, AR Mx. 

LAND Roads. Ro Ap. 


LAxp Teleſcope. 13 TELESCOPE, 
LANDAN, in phyſiology. See the article Saco. 
LAND-CHEAP, an antient cuſtomary fine, paid either in 
cattle, or money, upon the alienating or ſelling of land in cer- 
tain manors, or within the liberty of certain boroughs. 
At Malden in Eſſex, a payment is ſtill made of 134. in every 


mark of the purchaſe-money, for lands and houſes ſold in that | 


town; which is called /and-cheap. | 

L AY D-FALL, is a ſea term, ſignifying to fall in with the 
land, | 

Good LAND-FALL, is when a ſhip makes, or ſees the land as 
ſhe expected, according to her reckoning. — The contrary 
is called a bad land-fall. F 

LAND. GAB L E, an antient term for a tax, or rent iſſuing 
out of land; anſwering to what we now call ground. rent. 


LAND- LOCK E, a ſhip is ſaid to ride /and-locked, when 


ſhe is ſurrounded with land; that is, is at anchor in a plact 


where there is no point open to the ſea, ſo that ſhe is ſafe 
from the violence of winds, and tides, Wy 

LANDSEIP, or LanpscHaPe, the view, or proſpect of 
a country, extended as far as the eye will carry. | 

LAN DSK Is, in painting, are pieces repreſenting ſome cham- 
paign, or rural ſubject, as hills, vales, rivers, country houſes, 
where human figures are only introduced as accidents, or cir- 
cumſtances. 7 | 


Landskip painting is eſteemed one of the loweſt branches of 


painting, See PAINTING. 
LANGREL SHOT, is a ſort of ſhot ſometimes uſed at 
ſea, made of two bars of iron, with a joint, or ſhackle, in 
the middle; by which means it can be ſhortned, and ſo put the 
better into the gun; and at each end there is a half bullet, 
either of lead, or iron. | | 
This ſhot, when diſcharged, flies out at length, and fo does 
more execution among the enemies rigging, &c. 
ANGUAGE, a ſet of words which any people have agreed 
upon, whereby to communicate their thoughts to each other. 
e WorD. | 
The firſt principles of all languages, F. Buffer obſerves, 
may be reduced to expreſſions, ſignifyirg, firſt, The ſubject 
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Feſtus from the Greek, aoyx», which ſignifies the ſame. | 
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LAN 
circumſtances of the one and the other. But as each lang¹ẽ,. 
has its particular ways of denoting each of theſe, a language is 
only to be looked on as an aſſemblage of expreſſions; which 
chance or caprice has eſtabliſhed among a certain people; juſt 
as we look on the mode of drefling, Ic. — It is uſage and 
' cuſtom is the rule of a language; and theſe hold their empire 
independant of reaſon, or any other cauſe | nor has reaſbn + 
any thing to do in language, unleſs to ſtudy or teach it, ſuch 
as it is: Here then commences grammar ; a juſt plan of which, 
ſuppoſes a language already introduced by uſe; and without 
pretending to alter or amend a tittle, only furniſhes reflec- 
tions, called rules, to which the manners of ſpeaking uſed in 
that /anguage may be reduced; which aſſemblage of reflections, 
is what we call the grammar of that language. — This re- 
mark may obviate an abuſe introduced among grammarians, 
who are ever crying out, Uſage is, in this point, oppoſite to 
grammar; or the language here frees itſelf from the rules of 
grammar, Sc. See GRAMMAR. 3 
It is chance then to which we owe uſage, and uſage that makes 
the rules and meaſures of a language. Uſage, indeed, is ſome- 
what dubious, and may be divided into good and bad: If it be 
asked, Wherein the difference between theſe lies? it is in 
this; that the one is better eſtabliſhed, or authorized, than 
the other: and if it be asked, Wherein that difference of au- 
thority conſiſts? it is anſwered, That in dead languages, 
that which makes the good uſage is the writings of the beſt 
authors in that language and if it be further queſtioned, 
Which are the beſt ? thoſe areallowed ſuch, who wrote when 
that ſtate was in its greateſt glory. Thus the age of Au- 
guſtus, being the moſt diſtinguiſhed by great men, who then 
flouriſhed, we call that good Latin which is confortnable to 
the manners of ſpeaking uſed by authors who wrote fifty 
years before, and fifty after the reign of that emperor. — As 
to living languages, the good uſage, or mode, is that which 
obtains among the moſt eminent perſons, whether as to quali- 
ty, and authority, or as to learning, and the reputation of writ- 
ing well. | ON 
With this view, M. Vaugelas defines uſage of a /anguage, the 
manner of ſpeaking uſed by the ſoundeſt or beſt part of the court, 
conformably to the manner of writing among the beſt part 
of the authors of the time, — But this definition, how ju- 
dicious ſoever, may occaſion infinite doubt; for which is to 
be deemed the beſt part of the court, and of the writers? 
Each party, doubtleſs, thinks itſelf the beſt. — F. Buffier, 
therefore, very juſtly, inſtead of the beſt part, | ſubſtitutes the 
greateſt part, which brings the matter nearer to a certainty ; 
the moſt numerous part being ſomething fixed, and palpable, 
whereas the moſt ſound part may be inſenſible, or arbitrary, 
There is found a conſtant reſemblance between the genius or 
natural complexion of each people, and the language they 
ſpeak.—T hus the Greeks, a polite, but voluptuous nation, 
had a language perfectly ſuitable, full of delicacy and ſweet- 
neſs, — The Romans, who ſeemed only born to command, 
had a language noble, nervous, and auguſt ; and their de- 
ſcendants, the Italians, are ſunk into ſoftneſs, and effemina- 
cy, which is as viſible in their language, as their manners.— 
The language of the Spaniards is full of that gravity, and 
haughtineſs of air, which make the diſtinguiſhing character of 
that people.— The French, who have a world of vivacity, 
have a language that runs extremely brisk and lively. — 
And the Engliſh, who are naturally blunt, thoughtful, and of 
few words, have a language exceedingly ſhort, conciſe, and 
ſententious. : | 
The diverſity of LanGuUacs is generally allowed to have taken 
its riſe from the confuſion of Babel, both by Jews, Chriſti- 
ans, and Mahometans : but the manner in which this diver- 
ſity was effected, is ſtill in diſpute among the learned. —The 
queſtion is, Whether God only expunged the remembrance 
of the ſignification of terms in thoſe who built the tower ? 
or, Whether he immediately inſpired them with new words ? 
Scaliger holds, that they only forgot the meaning of the words, 
and named one thing inſtead of another ; though all indiffe- 
rently ſpoke the Hebrew tongue. — Nor does Caſaubon al- 
low, that they immediately ſpoke different languages: the 
confuſion of tongues, he thinks, might be very well effected, 
without introducing a multiplicity of languages. See Ziegra 
de confuſione Linguarum Babylonica ad Geneſ. XI. 
As to the point of antiquity, and priority among languages, 
that too has been extremely controverted. — Herodotus tells 
us, that in the diſpute between the Egyptians and Fhrygians, 
about the antiquity of their languages, Pſammetichus, king 
of Egypt, ordered two children to be brought up, with ex- 
preſs prohibition not to have one word pronounced before them, 
but to leave nature to ſpeak of herſelf; and the firſt word 
they ſpoke happened to be beccos, which, in the Phrygian lan- 
guage, ſignifies bread. The Egyptians, however, were not 
convinced with this proof..—The Arabs diſpute the point of 
antiquity with the Hebrews : but the Jews, jealous, even to 
exceſs, of the honour of their nation, poſitively inſiſt on it, 
that the Hebrew tongue, ſuch as it is found in the holy ſcrip- 
tures, is the primitive language, and that ſpoken by the firſt 
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Others maintain, that the language ſpoken by Adam is loſt, 
and that the Hebrew, Chaldee, and Arabic, are only dialect: 
of that original tongue. So far are they from giving the pri- 
ority to the Hebrew, that they maintain Abraham ſpoke 
Chaldee before he paſſed the Euphrates; and that he firſi 
learned the Hebrew in the land of Canaan: ſo that this was 


not a ſpecial /anguage conſecrated to the people of God, but 


was originally the language of the Canaanites. 
M. le Clerc is of opinion, the Hebrew is far inferior to the 
Greek, both in copiouſneſs, elegancy, and perſpicuity; it is 
dry and deſtitute of ornaments, inſomuch, that wanting ex- 
preſſions to vary the phraſe, the ſame periods are perpetually 


returning. — The Rabbins ſay, it is ſo pure and chaſte, that it 


has no proper names for the parts of generation, nor for thoſe 

by which the excrements are diſcharged, See HEBREW. 

The Arabic is held the moſt copious of all languages; be- 

ing ſaid to have 300 different words to expreſs a lion, and 
no leſs than 1200 for a ſword, 

LANGUAGES are divided into — original, or mother tongues ; as 
the Hebrew, and Arabic, in the Eaft, the Teutonic, and Scla- 
vonic in the Weſt, See ScLAvON IC, and TEUTONIC. 

Secundary, or derivative LANGUAGES, which are thoſe formed 
out of a mixture of ſeveral others, as Latin, French, &c. 
Kircher will have the Cophtic a mother tongue, independant 
of all others. See CoPHTIC, 

Du Jon maintains the Gothic a primitive language, and the 
mother of all the Teutonic tongues ; that is, of all thoſe 
ſpoke in the North. See Runic. 

Some add the Baſque, or Biſcayan, and Bas Briton, to the 


number of mother tongues, imagining them to have been thoſe 


of the antient Celtæ, or Gauls. 

Learned, or dead LANGUAGEs, are thoſe which only ſubſiſt 
in. books, and which muft be learned by the rules of gram- 
mar; as the Greek, Hebrew, Syriac, and Chaldee. See the 
articles HEBREW, GREEK, Oc. 

Raimond Lully ſolicited the eſtabliſhment of the ſtudy of the 
learned languages a long time, in the thirteenth and four- 
teenth Centuries. . At length, in the year 1312, pope Cle- 
ment, and the council of Vienne, appointed, that in the court 
of Rome, and in the univerſities of Paris, Oxford, Bologna, 
and Salamanca, there ſhould be inſtituted profeſſors of each, 
who ſhould have ſalaries from the reſpective courts. — The 
monks, however, vigorouſly oppoſed the ſpreading of theſe 


ſtudies; and with ſo much ſucceſs, that Eraſmus tells us, in 


his time Grece noſe ſuſpectum, Hebraice prope hæreticum. 
Living LANGUAGES, ate thoſe ſtill ſpoke in ſome country, or 
other; and which may be learned by converſation. — The 
" moſt popular among theſe are the French, Italian, Spaniſh, 


and Engliſh : which ſee under their reſpective names, Ex - 


LISH, FRENCH, ITALIAN, Ec. | 


The Spaniards ſeem to place the nobleneſs, and gravity of | 
their language, in the number of ſyllables, and the ſwelling | 


of words; and ſpeak leſs to be underſtood, than to be ad- 


mired. Their terms are big, and ſonorous, their exprefſions | 


haughty, and boiſterous, and pomp and oſtentation run through 

all they ſay : their /anguage cannot paint a thought to the 

life; it always mag nifies it, frequently diſtorts it; and does 

nothing, if it do not exceed nature. | 

The Italian tongue does not ſwell up things to that degree, 
but it adorns, and embelliſhes them more; yet theſe orna- 

ments, and embelliſhments, are not real beauties. — The Ita- 


lian expreſſions, thus rich, and brilliant, are like thoſe faces | 


covered with patch and paint, which make a fine ſhow ;z but 
the finery is all deceit, See ITALIAN. 8 

The French language (as ſome of their authors expreſs them- 
ſelves) is ſimple, without lowneſs; bold, without indecency; 
elegant, and florid, without affectation; harmonious, without 
ſwelling ; majeſtic, without pride; delicate, without ſoftneſs; 


and ſtrong, without roughneſs. — Though, as to the points | 


of ſtrength, and majeſty, the French muſt give way to the 
Engliſh ; which, in theſe, as well as in copiouſneſs, exceeds 


moſt of the living languages; as far as it comes behind ſome || 


of them in ſmoothneſs, and delicacy. 


Of all the modern languages, the French is allowed to be | 


the moſt clear and fit for philoſophical and critical ſubjects ; 
the chaſteſt and moſt reſerved in its diction; the moſt 


udicious and ſevere in its: ornaments, — Of all others, the 
Eogliſh is ſaid to be the moſt honeſt, open, and undeſigning; 


it will not bear double meanings, nor can it palliate, or hide | 


nonſenſe: bad ſenſe, and good Engliſh, being things incon- 
ſiſtent. With all its ſublimity, it is gay and pleaſant on oc- 
caſion; but its gaiety is ſtill moderated, and reſtrained by 
good ſenſe; it hates exceſſive ornaments; and, for the greater 
ſimplicity, would almoſt chuſe, as ſome ſay of the French, 
to go naked: it never dreſſes more than decorum and neceſſi- 
ty requires, | | 

T he Spaniſh reſembles thoſe rivers whoſe waters are always 
ſwelling, and always muddy, and turbulent; that never keep 
long within -their channel, but are ever overflowing, and 
their overflowings ever noiſy, and precipitate, — The Italian 
is like thoſe pleaſing rivulets that purl agreeably among the 


— 


— The French reſembles one of thoſe beautiful ſtreams that 
always run briskly; but, at the ſame time, ſmoothly, and 
equally ; without much noiſe, or much depth. — The Evg- 
liſh, like the Nile, preſerves a majeſty even in its abundance ; 
its waters roll rapidly, notwithſtanding their depth; it never 
roars, but when its banks are too narrow; nor overflows, 
without enriching the ſoil. 
The Latin is the common mother of the three former; but 
the daughters have very different genius's, and inclinations.— 
The Spaniſh, a haughty dame, that piques herſelf on her 
quality, and loves exceſs, and extravagancy in every thing. 
The Italian, a coquette, full of fine airs ; always appearing 
dreſs d, and taking all occaſions of ſhewing her finery : to 
be admired being all ſhe aims at. The French, an eaſy 
prude, that has her ſhare of modeſty, and diſcretion ; but, 
on occaſion, can lay them both aſide.— The Engliſh is of a 
more maſculine temperament : it is not only of a different 
family from the others, but appears of a different ſex too : 
its virtues are thoſe of a man: indeed, it is the product of 4 
colder climate, and a rougher people; and its features ma 
be ſomewhat coarſer than thoſe of its neighbours, but its-fa- 
culties are more extenſive, its conduct more ingenuous, and 
its views more noble. See Ex GLISsH, SGW. 
Ennius, and Cecrops, are celebrated for their knowledge of 
many languages. Mithridates, king of Pontus, underſtood 
twenty two tongues, which was the number of different 
people over whom he commanded ; and thoſe languages he 
knew ſo well, that he was able to harangue each. of his 

people in their own tongue. It was a ſaying of Charles 
the fifth, That ſo many languages as a man underſtands, 
* ſo many times he is man.“ Sultan Soliman's interpreter 
ſpoke perfectly well feventeen different languages. But among 
the moderns, none have been more remarkable in this wa 
than Poſtellus; who, beſides a perfect knowledge of all the 
dead languages, was ſo well acquainted with the living, 
that it is ſaid he could have made the tour of the globe, with- 
out the uſe of an interpreter, | 5 l 
Bibliander has written of the analogy, and proportion of lan- 
guages and letters, De ratione communi linguarum, in 1518, 
Geſner, of the difference of languages, in 1572, Lazius 
publiſhed an Introduction to the learning of the politer lan- 
guages, in a common method, in 1548. egiſſier, a ſcheme 
of torty different languages, and different dialects, ſpecimens 
of each whereof he gives in the Lord's. prayer, in 1593. 
De Recoles, in his addition to the world of Davitt, has pub- 
liſhed the Pater. noſter in all the Janguages ſpoken' among 
Chriſtians; and Mr. Chamberlayne has lately propoſed to do 
the ſame in 100 languages, a ſpecimen of which has been 
already publiſhed. Albericus Gentilis wrote of the mixture 
of languages, in 1603, And father Reinier's diſcourſa on 
ety mologies, is a woxk of the ſame kind. In 1613, Duret 
publiſhed a treaſure of the hiſtory of all the languages in the 
univerſe: Guichart has a treatife of the etymological har- 
mony of languages, publiſhed in 1679. Brerewood has given 
us curious enquiries into the diverſities of languages, and re- 
ligions, publiſhed in 1635. a pos 

LANGUAGE, is alſo uſed in the order of Malta, for nation, 

The knights of Malta are divided into eight languages; 
three whereof are for France, viz. the language of Pro- 
vence, of Auvergne, and of France; two for Spain, thoſe 
of Caſtile, and Arragon; the other three are the languages of 
Italy, England, and Germany. 5 1 
Each of theſe languages has its chiefs, who preſides in aſſem- 
dlies of the /anguage to which he belongs. os MALTA. 

Fran LANGUAGE. | „ SFRANK. 

Helleniſtic LANGUAGE. des the arten HEULENISTIC, 

LANGUED, LANGUE“, in heraldry, is applied to ſuch 

animals whoſe tongues appear out of their mouths ; being of 

a colour different from that of the body of the animal. 

LANGUOR ſignifies a faintneſi, or relaxation of the mem- 

bers ariſing either from a want, or decay of ſpirits, through 

indigeſtion, or too much exerciſe; or from an additional 
weight of fluids, cauſed by a diminution of the excretion by 
the common diſcharges, See LAass1TUDE. | | 

3 Us, any thing that bears wool, See Woor. 
— Hence, | 

LaNnIiGEROUs, or LANUGINOUS Trees, among herbaliſts, are 
thoſe trees that bear a woolly, downy ſubſtance ; as, the black, 
white, and trembling poplars, oſiers, and willows of all forts. 
See LanuGo, and TREE. 

LANTERN *, or LanTHoRN, a cover for a luminary, 
made of ſome tranſparent matter; ſerving to tranſmit the 
light, and, at the ſame time, to skreen it from the wind, and 
weather. See LIGHT, Ce. 

*The word is derived from the French /anterne, and that from 
the Latin /aterna, of lateo, Tam hidden; es quod lucem habeat 
interins clauſam, in regard the light is hidden within, ay: 
Iſidore, and Lambin. But according to Pezron, /aterna comes 
from the Celtic Jatern; and according to Salmaſius, Jantern 
cm from /ato, of fro, in regard it bears a lamp, or 4 

ight. | 
Epiteras's lantern is ſaid to have been fold for 3000 
drachms, That of Diogenes was held in great veneration 


ſtones, and glide in meanders through meadows full of flowers. 


among 


among 


( g 
yore þ dag a of glaſs, horn, paper, &c. formerly, they 


were made of the horn of a wild bull, called urut; which 


Dark LANTERN, 


the antients; and that of Judas is fill preſerved in 
of $. Denys, as a very curious piece of antiquity. 


when cut into thin laminæ, 
TT is a lantern with only one opening, or light, 
which, too, may be cloſed up, when the light is to be entirely 
hid ; and may be preſented to the perſon one would fee, with- 
out being perceived one's ſelf, | 
The antients had their dark /anterns, but they differed from 
ours ; they were covered with four skins, one on each ſide, 
or light, three whereof were black, and only the fourth tranſ- 
rent. Caſaubon, who gives us the deſcription, took it 
from a manuſcript of Julius Frontinus. | - 
Theſe were principally uſed in their armies, when they were 
to march privately off from their enemies in the night-time. 


Feaſt of LANTERNS, in China, is a celebrated feaſt held on the 


fifteenth day of the firſt month; ſo called from the infinite 


number of lanterns hung out of the houſes, and ſtreets; 


which, it is ſaid, is not leſs than two hundred millions: in- 
ſomuch, that it rather appears a fit of madneſs, than of feaſting. 


On this day are expoſed lanterns of all prices, whereof ſome 


are ſaid to coſt 2000 crowns. — Some of their grandees re- 


trench ſome what every day, out of their table, out of their 


dreſs, equipage, &c. to appear the more magnificent in lan- 


terns. They are adorned with gilding, ſculpture, painting, 
| japanning, Sc. and as to their ſize, it is extravagant; ſome 


are from 25 to 30 foot diameter: they repreſent halls, and 
chambers,” and two or three ſuch machines together would 
make handſome houſes ; ſo that in China they are able to eat, 


lodge, receive viſits, have balls, and act plays in a lantern. 
To illumine them, they ſhould have bonfires; but as that 


would be inconvenient, they content themſelves with light- 


ing up in them an infinite number of torches, or lamps; 


which, at a diſtance, have a beautiful effect. In theſe they > 
|LayP1s Infernalis, a cauſtic ſtone prepared various ways; ſome- 


exhibit various kinds of ſhews to divert the people. 


Beſides theſe enormous lanterns, there is a multitude of 
other ſmaller: theſe uſually - conſiſt of ſix faces or lights, 


each about four feet high, and one and a half broad, framed. 
in wood finely gilt and adorned; over theſe they ſtretch a 
fine ' tranſparent filk, curiouſly painted with flowers, trees, | 


and ſometimes human figures: the painting is very extraor- 


. torches are lighted, they appear highly beautiful, and ſur- 
prizing. | 


L 
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dinary, and the colours extremely bright; and when the 


ANTERN, in architecture, a kind of little dome raiſed over a 


large one, or over the roof of a building, to give light, and 


to ſerve for an acroter to finiſh the building. See CU POL a. 
LANTERN is alſo uſed for a ſquare cage of timber, with glaſs 


in it, placed over the ridge of a corridor, or a gallery between 
two rows of ſhops, to illumine them ; as that in the Royal- 
Exchange, London. [9 


Magic LANTERN, in optics, the name of a machine, which 
in the dark repreſents various images, and ſpectres on a wall, 
or other white ſurface, ſo odd and ſurprizing, that thoſe who 
are not in the ſecret, think them the effect of magic. See 


L 
L 


Mac ic. ? 
ANUGINOUS. See the article LaniGzrRous, | 
ANUGO, in botany, down ; that ſoft, hairy, or woolly 


covering, which grows on the leaves, ſtalks, or fruit of di- 


vers plants. 


L 


See LANIGEROUS. | 

Such is that found on the leaves of the roſe campion, and on 
the fruit of the peach- tree. | | 
APIDARY, LarrDarivs, an artificer who cuts preci- 
ous ſtones. See GEM, and PRECIOUS Stone. © 


T be art of cutting precious ſtones is very antient; but, like 


other arts, its original was very imperſect: the French have 
ſucceeded in it the beſt ; and the lapidaries of Paris, who 


have been a corporation ſince the year 1290, have carried it, 


—_— cutting of diamonds called br;{l:ants, to its laſt per- 
ion. | | | 


| There are various machines uſed in the cutting of precious 


ſtones, according to the quality of the matter to be cut : the 
diamond, which is extremely hard, is cut and formed on a 


wheel of ſoft ſteel, turned by a kind of mill, with diamond 


duſt tempered in oil of olives; and' this ſerves to poliſh them, 
as well as to cut them, See Dramonn. —.— 


Oriental rubies, ſapphires, and topazes, are cut and formed on 
2 copper wheel, with oil of olives, and diamond duft : the 


are poliſhed on another 
See Ru BY, &c. | 
Emeralds, hyacinths, amethyſts, garnets,” agats, and other 
ſtones leſs hard, are cut on a leaden wheel, with ſmalt and 


copper wheel, with tripoly and water. 


Water, and poliſhed on a tin wheel with tripoly. Sce'Eme- 


RALD, Ee. 


| Turquois, of the old and new rock, lapis, giraſol, and opal, 


ö 


LAPIDARx is alſo uſed 


are cut and poliſhed on a wooden wheel with tripoly. See 
Turqvors, &c. 
for a virtuoſo skilled in the nature, 


OR of precious ſtones ; or a merchant who deals in 


m. 


Pliny tells us, was very tranſ- 
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In which ſenſe, the preſent great mogul is ſaid! to be one of 


the greateſt lapidaries in the world. e 
LAripARY Sgle, denotes the ſtyle proper for inſctiptions. See 
STYLE, and INSCRIPTION. * | . 
This is a kind of medium between proſe and verſe ; the je- 
june and the brilliant are here equally to be avoided: Cicero has 
preſcribed the rules of it; Accedat oportet oratio varia, vehe- 
mens, plena ſpiritus. Omnium ſententiarum gravitate, onini- 
um verborum ponderibus eſt utendum. F 
The lapidary flyle, which was loſt with the antient monu- 
ments, has been retrieved, at the beginning of this age, by 
count Emanuel Teſoro : It is now uſed various ways at the 
beginning of books; and even epiſtles dedicatory are compoſ- 
ed in it, whereof we have no example among the antients. 
APIDESCENT, any thing which has the faculty of pe- 
trifying, 'or turning bodies to a ſtony nature. See STONE. 
Naturaliſts ſpeak of a lapideſcent principle, a lapideſcent ſpi- 
. rit, lapideſcent juice, Sc. | | 
LariDescenT Haters or Springs, are ſuch as having ſtony 
particles diſſolved, and ſwimming in them, do depoſite the 
ſame on wood, leaves, and other bodies immerged therein; 
which being incruſted herewith, are commonly conſidered as 
petrifactions. See SPRING, and PETRIFACTION, | 
LAPIDIFICATION, in chemiſtry, an operation where- 
by any ſubſtance is converted into ſtone, See PeETRIFAC- 
TION, b 5 
This is done by diſſolving a metal, for inſtance, in a corro- 
ſive ſpirit or menſtruum, and afterwards baking that diſſolu- 
tion into the conſiſtence oſ a ſtone. f 5 
Lapidification is practiſed in metals, fixed ſalts, and ſalts of 
plants. TT | by 
The term is alſo uſed for the making of artificial ſtones, 
L APIS, in the general ſenſe. See the article STONE. 
Layers Asbe/tos. 5 ASBESTOS, 
LAPISs Calaminaris. 888 the article 585 LAM INE. 
LAPISs Dent ali. ENTALIS, 


times of ſtrong ſoap-lees evaporated to a drineſs, and the 
mainder kept in a glaſs well ſtopped from the air. 
Sometimes it is made of calcined vitriol, tartat, and ſal ar- 
moniac, and boiled in quick-lime water to a ſtrong lixivium; 
then ſtrained and evaporated till dry. See Cavstic. 
LAPIs Fudaicus. Ste the article JuDaicus, 
LaPts Lazuli. See the atticle LazuL1. | 
Laeis Medicamentoſus, or the medicinal ſtone; is a compoſition 
of roch alum, 'lichatge;” colcothar of vitriol, Armenian bole, 
and vinegar ; boiled to the conſiſtence of a hard ftone. — It 


re- 


' is uſed to faſten the teeth, preſerve the gums, heal and dry 


up ulcers and wounds, and is uſed in injections, and in com- 
poſitions for ſore eyes. EN | 
Lapis Specularis. See the article SPECULARI1S. 
LAPSARII. See INFRALAPSARII, SUBLAPSARIT, and 
SUPRALAPSARIT.® | 
LAPSE, a ſlip, or omiſſion of a patron to preſent a clerk to a 
benefice within ſix months of its being void; in which caſe 
the benefice is ſaid to be in lapſe, or lapſed, and the right of 
preſentation devolved to the ordinary. See PRESENTATION. 
LAQUEARIUS®, a kind of athleta among the antients, 
who in one hand held a /aguens, i. e. a fort of ſnare, where- 
with to embaraſs and intangle his antagoniſt, and in the other 
a poinard to ſtab him. See ATHLETA. | 
The word comes from the Latin Iagueus, a ſnare, or nooze. 
LAQUEUS, in ſurgery, a nooze or ſnare; or a kind of li- 
gature ſo contrived, - that when ftretched by any weight, or the 
like, it draws up cloſe. © — | 
Its uſe is to extend broken or disjointed bones, to keep them 
in their places, when they are ſer, and to bind the parts cloſe 
together. | * 5 1 | 
LAR-BOARD, the left-hand fide of a ſhip when you ſtand 
with your face toward the head. See STARBOARD. 
LARCENY *, in law, is a theft of perſonal goods, or chat- 
tels, in the owner's abſence. See THEFr. 
The word comes from the French /arcin, and that from the 
Latin /atrotinium, theft. 4 
1 Wow of the things ſtolen, larceny is either great, or 
mail, FE Bo 
Great LarCENy, is when the things ſtolen, though ſeverally, 
exceed the value of 12 4. - 
Petty LARCENY, is when the goods ſtolen, exceed not the va- 
T Fi | | 
_ Civilians define” larceny, a fraudulent ſubtraction of another 
man's property, with deſign to appropriate it without the 
owner's leave. | ST | | 
When it is done by force, it is called a robbery.See RoBBERY, 
By the Roman law, the penalty of Simple and ferret larceny 
was the returning it twofold ; and of manife/t larceny, four- 
fold: manife/? larceny, was where the criminal was taken in 
the fact; /imple, where he was not. The Lacedæmonians 


never punithed larceny, provided the perfon was not caught 
in the fact; but, on the contrary, it was applauded as a mark 
of dexterity and addreſs. — The Circaſſians are ſaid to ho- 


nour it at this day; inſomuch that at their public feaſts their 
| youth 


— 
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youth are not ſuffered to drink, if they have not performed 
ſomething remarkable in that way.—Solinus tells us, that in 
Sardinia there was a fountain that had the virtue of diſcover- 
ing a perſon that had committed larceny. | 


Romans on the 23d day of September; by ſome ſuppoſed to 


have been in honour of the Lares, but by others, with more 


probability, in honour of Acca Laurentia; and to have been 
the ſame with laurentalia. See LAURENTALIA. 


LARES, among the antients, a kind of domeſtic genii, or | 
divinities, worſhipped in houſes, and eſteemed the guardians |_ 


and protectors of families; ſuppoſed to reſide more immedi- 
ately in the chimney- corner. See Gop. 


Plutarch diſtinguiſhes good and evil lares, as he had before 


done good and evil genii. See Genivs. 


There were alſo ſome public, others private /ares. 
Ahpuleius tells us, the domeſtic lares were no more than the 
ſouls of departed perſons, who had lived well, and diſcharged 


the duties of their ſtation; whereas thoſe who had done other- 
wiſe, were vagabonds, wanderjng about and frightening peo- 


ple, called larvæ and lemures. See LEMURES. | 


The lares were alſo called penates, and were worſhipped un- 
der the figures of little marmouſets, or images of wax, ſilver, 
or earthen ware, See PENATE. | , _ 
The public lares were alſo called compitales, from compitum, 


a croſs-way ; and wales, from via, a way, or public road; 
as being placed at the meetings of roads, and in the high-ways, 


and eſteemed the patrons and protectors of travellers. See 
| | figure is circular, thought it jets out a little before, and is a lit- 


VIALES. | 
Their private lares took care of particular houſes and fami- 
lies: theſe they alſo called præſtites, from præſto; 

Quod preftant oculis omnia tuta ſuis. Ovid. Faſt. 
They gave the name urbani, i. e. lares of cities, to thoſe 
who had cities under their care; and-ho/iliz, to thoſe who 
were to keep their enemies off, — There were alſo lares of 


the country, called rurales, as appears by ſeveral antique in- 
ſcriptions. 9 


Tbe lares were alſo genial gods, and were ſuppoſed to take 
care of children from their birth. It is for this reaſon, that 
when Macrobius tells us the Egyptians had four gods who 


| preſided over the births of children, viz. the genius, fortune, 
love, and neceſſity, called præſtites; ſome interpret him as if | 


he had ſaid the Egyptians had lares; but there was a world 
of difference between the /ares of the Romans, and the præ- 


.. Niites of the Egyptians, | 


The antients differ extremely about the origin of the ares. 
Varro and Macrobius ſay they were the children of Mania ; 


Ovid makes them the iſſue of Mercius, and the naiad Lara, 
whom Lactantius and Auſonius call Larunda ; Apuleius aſ- 
| ſures us, they were the poſterity of the Lemures ; Nigridius, 


according to. Arnobius, made them ſometimes the guardians 


and protectors of houſes, and ſometimes the ſame with the 


Curetes of Samothracia, which the Greeks call Idæi dactyli. 
Nor was Varro more conſiſtent in his opinion of theſe gods; 
ſometimes making them the manes of heroes, and ſometimes 
gods of the air. 5 3 5 

. Tatius, king of the Sabines, was the firſt who built a 
temple to the /ares, The chimney and fire-place in the 
houſe were particularly conſecrated to them. 


Tertullian tells us, the cuſtom of worſhipping the lares aroſe 
from this, that they antiently interred their dead in their 


houſes 3. whence the credulous people took occaſion to ima- 


gine their ſouls continued there alſo, and proceeded to pay 
them divine honours. — To this it may be added, that the 
cuſtom being afterwards introduced of burying in the high- | 


ways, they might hence take occaſion to regard them as gods 
of the highways. See CoMPITALITIA. | 

The victim offered to the /ares, in the public ſacrifices, was 
a hog :. In private, they offered them wine, incenſe, a crown 
of wool, anda little of what was left at the table. — They 
alſo crowned them with flowers, particularly the violet, myr- 
tle, and roſemary. Their ſymbol was a dog, which was 
uſually repreſented by their ſide, on account of its fidelity, 
and the ſervice it does to man, in watching his houſe. They 
were ſometimes alſo repreſented as clothed in a dog's skin. 
See PENATES. ET | an CI 
See further on the ares, in Arnobius, Lactantius, Auguſtin 


De Civit. Natalis Comes, Lambin on Plaut. Aulul. and on 
Hor. Caſaubon on Sueton. &c. | 


The pantheons, or images repreſenting ſeveral gods at once, 
were alſo called lares. — Harpocrates was one of theſe, See 
PANTHEON. | | 


LARGE, a ſea-term. See the article VEERING. 
LarGt Minion, See the article Minion. | | 
LARMIE R, in architecture, a flat, ſquare, maſſive membe 


of the cornice, between the cymatium and the ovolo; ſo 
called from its uſe, which is to diſperſe the water, and cauſe 
it to fall at a diſtance from the wall, drop by drop, or as it 
were, by tears; larme, in French, ſignifying a tear. — See 
Tab. Architect. fig. 9. fig. 24. lit. d. fig. 28. lit. f. 
The larmier is alſo called corona; and in Engliſh, the drip. 
See CORONA, and CORNICHE, | 


LARENTINALI A, in antiquity, a feaſt held among the | 


| 


FAR 


LARYNGOTOMIA e, an inciſion, in the trachea, or 


wind-pipe. between two of its annuli, or rings, in order to 
give paſſage for the breath, When there is danger of ſuffoca- 
— from a ſquinancy, or the like. See ANGINA, and 

UINZY.: | gf 

The word is Greek, Aapuyſolopun formed of Auguſt, and 

, Tepaw, ſeco, I cut. | | | | 
Laryngotomy is the ſame with what is otherwiſe called Bran- 
chotomy. See BRONCHOTOMY, » | 
Dr. Muſgrave obſerves, that in all medicine there is not one 
method that works ſo great a change, for the better, in ſo 
ſhort a time. However, it is ſeldom practiſed, in regard that 
gap which appears on the cutting a throat, (the divided parts 
being then drawn towards their more fixed ends) together 
with the great efflux of blood, when the jugulars and carotid 
arteries are alſo wounded, create in moſt men a dread of the 
operation, and make many believe-all wounds of the trachea 
mortal. The ſame author makes no ſcruple, however, to 
ſay, it ought to be practiſed in quinzies, and other dangers of 
ſuffocation from cauſes of a like nature with them; from an 
extraordinary cure which he himſelf had wrought in this way, 


LARYNX, AAPTT-=#, in anatomy, the upper part, or head 


of the trachea, lying below the root of the tongue, and be- 
fore the pharynx. See TRA HEA. | 
The larynx is one of the organs of reſpiration, and the prin- 
cipal inſtrument of voice. See RESPIRATION, c. 

Its body is almoſt wholly cartilaginous, and it is to be con- 
ſtantly open to give room for the air to paſs and repaſs. Its 


tle flatted behind, leſt it ſhould incommode the ceſophagus, 
whereon it is place. | 

The larynx is of different diameters, according to the different 
ages; in young people it is narrow, whence their voice comes 
to be acute; in thoſe more advanced in years, it is more 
ample, which occaſions their voice to be ſtronger and deeper, 
In men it is bigger than in women, for which reaſon mens 
voice is more grave than that of women. | | 
It appears the leſs in women, in regard the glands ſituate at 
the bottom of the /arynx, are bigger in women than in men, 
See Voice, | „ 100 

The /arynx moves at the time of deglutition; when the 
ceſophagus is lowered for the reception of the food, the la- 
rynx raiſes itſelf. to compreſs it, and facilitate its deſcent, See 
DEGLUTITION. - K e 411 bag ©, 

There are five kinds of parts belonging to the larynx, viz. 
cartilages, muſcles, membranes, nerves, and glands, — Its 
cartilages are the thy roides, ' cricoides, arytænoides, glottis, 


and epiglottis, by means of which it can eaſily dilate and 


contract, ſhut and open itſelf, Theſe form the whole body 
of the larynx, and grow dry and harden, in proportion as 
the perſon. grows old, when the larynx ſometimes appears 
as if it were bony,  _ E 

The biggeſt of theſe is the thyroides or ſcutiformis, this guards 
the forepart, and has its name from ſome ſuppoſed reſem- 
blance it bears to a ſhield. It is of a concavo-convex ſquare 
figure, the hollow part being inward, and the gibbous out- 
ward, having a little prominence in the middle called pomum 
Adami, as if ſome of the forbidden fruit had ſtuck in Adam's 
throat, and occaſioned that ſwelling. 


The ſecond is called cricoides, or annularis, from its reſem- 


blance to a ring which the Turks put on their thumb for the 
drawing of their bows. The fore part of this is very narrow, 
coming under the other cartilage, but behind it is broad, thick, 
and ſtrong, being, as it were, the baſis of all the others. 
The third and fourth are called arytænoides, or guttales, from 
the figure of an ewer, which theſe two together ſomewhat 
reſemble. At the juncture of theſe there is a little cleft, or 
chink, in form of a little tongue, and for that reaſon called 
glottis, or lingula, Through this chink the air deſcends into 
the lungs, and the pituitous matter ejected by coughing, in ca- 
tarrhs, is let out. It ſerves alſo for modulating the voice, and 
is imitated in flutes and the pipes of organs. See G orTIs. 
Over the glottis lies a fifth cartilage called the epiglottis, which 
is very thin and ſoft, and in non-adults almoſt membranous, 
concave on the under ſide, and convex on the upper: It de- 
fends the entrance of the larynx, and hinders the liquids, which 
in drinking flip over it into the ceſophagus, from falling into 
the trachea, See EPIGLOTTIS. | 
The larynx has ſeven pair of muſcles, which ſerve to move 
its ſeveral cartilages, and to contract or dilate them at plea- 
ſure ; two pair of them are common, the other five proper : 
the proper are thoſe which have both their origination and 
inſertion in the /arynx; the common have only their inſer- 
tion there, 

Of the former kind are the cricothyroides, which moves the 
ſcutiform cartilage; the crico-arytznoides poſticum, which 
ſerves, by its contraction, to draw the arytænoides cartilage, 
and to open the rima. The third is the arytænoides; which 
ſerves to bring the two cartilages of that name together, and 
to ſhut the rima. The fourth is the crico-arytznoides late- 
rale, and the fifth the thyreo-arytznoides, which ſhuts the 


\ 


larynx, | | The 


* 


The on muſcles are the ſternothyroides, which ſerve to 
fn pas the thyroide cartilage, and the hyothyroides, which | 
; r cartilage. *= 5 — 
T +9 — has — two membranes, the one external, which 
js a continuation of that which covers the trachea; the other 
internal, which is the ſame that lines the whole mouth. 
It receives two branches of nerves from the recurrents, and 
is moiſtned by four large glands, two ſituate above, called on- 
ils; and two underneath, called thyroideæ. See Tons1L, Sc. 
The larynx is of very conſiderable uſe, not only in forming and 
modulating the voice, by the different apertures of its rima, or 
chink, but alſo in compreſſing the lungs to a greater or leſs 
degree, by the air: for if the internal diameter of the larynx 
had been equal to that of the trachea, the lungs could have 
undergone little or no compreſſion at all; nor, conſequently, 
without the larynx could we have reaped any advantage from 
breathing, in regard the air would not have reſiſted that force 
 wherewith it is driven out in expiration, nor, conſequently, 
could the compreſſion have been made in the lungs, which is 
found neceſſary for the comminution of the globules of the 
blood, and the mixing of the two fluids, air and blood, toge- 
ther. See RESPIRATION. | 
For the action of the /arynx in ſound, ſee GLoTT1s, and 
SoUND ; ſee alſo EPiGLOTTIs, I'RACHEA, &c. 

LAS H, or Lacs, in the ſea language, ſignifies zo bind, or 
make faſt, _ 5 | 
Laſbing is chiefly uſed for binding up to the ſhip's ſide, muſ- 
kets, butts of water or beer, or pieces of timber to make ſpare 
top maſts. 

LASHERS, are properly thoſe ropes only which bind faſt the 
tackles, and the breeches of the ordnance, when they are haled, | 
or made faſt within board. . 

LAS KING, a ſea term, for going large, or veering. See 
VEERING. 7 e | 

LASSITUDE, among phyſicians, expreſſes that wearineſs, 


or heavineſs of members, that proceeds from a diſtempered ſtate 


bulk, a diminution of proper evacuation, or too great a con- 
ſumption of that fluid which is neceſſary to maintain the force 
and ſpring of the ſolids, as in fevers and convulſions ; or from 
a vitiated ſecretion of that juice, whereby the fibres are not 
ſupplied either in due quantity or quality. | 

The remedy, in the firſt caſe, is evacuation: in the latter, 
proper diet, or ſuch alterative medicines as influence ſuch a 

ſecretion, | 

LAST, or Lesr, in general, ſignifies the burden or load of | 
a ſhip. See BURTHEN. | | 

LasT, is alſo uſed for a certain weight and meaſure, which is 

various in various countries; though in the general, the 14% 
is eſtimated at four thouſand pounds weight. See WEIGHT. 
A laft of cod-fiſh, white herrings, meal, and aſhes for ſoap, is 
twelve barrels: Of corn, or rape- ſeed, ten quarters: Of gun- 
powder, twenty four barrels, or 2400 pounds weight: Of red 
herrings, twenty cades : Of hides, twelve dozen : Of leather, 
twenty dickers: Of pitch, or tar, fourteen barrels : Of wool, 
twelve ſacks : Of ſtock-fiſh, a thouſand : Of flax, or feathers, 
1700 pounds weight. | . f 

LasrT Heir, is he to whom lands come by eſcheat, for want of 
lawful heirs; which, in many caſes, is the lord whereof they are 
held, but in others the king. See Heir, and Esc HEAT. 

LAST Will. in 

Port-LasT. $ pe the ach J oa r- L %. 

LAST AGE, or LESTAOGE, according to Raſtal, is a duty 
exacted in ſome fairs and markets, for carrying things bought 
where one will. 1 ä 

LAsr Ak, according to another author, is properly that cuſ- 
tom which is paid for wares ſold by the 14%. See LASr. 

In a law of Ric. II. laſtage is taken for the ballaſt or lading 
of a ſhip. See BALLAST, &c. 

LASTAGE is ſometimes alſo uſed for garbage, rubbiſh, or ſuch 
filth. 

LATE Plavers, See the article FL.owt Rs. 

LATENT Acids. See the article Acid. 

LATERAL. See CoLLaTERAL, MULTILATER+L, 
and QUADRILATERAL, 

LATERAL Equation, in algebra, denotes a ſimple equation; or 


TION, | en 
LATERAL Palh. | : PaALsY. 
LATERAL —. 7 See the. article LiTHoTOMY. 
LATERALIS Redtus Capitis. See the article RE Tus. 
LATERAN, was originally the proper name of a man, 
whence it deſcended to an antient palace in Rome, and to the 
buildings ſince erected in its place; particularly a church cal- 
led 8. John of Lateran, which is the principal ſee of the pope- 
dom. See PoPE. | 
Councils of the LATERAN, are thoſe held in the baſilica of the 
Lateran : Of theſe there have been five, held in 1123, 1139, 
1179, 1215, and 1513, See COUNCIL. 
Canons Regular of the Congregation of the LATERAN, is a con- 
gregation of regular canons, whereof that church is the prin- 
cipal place, or feat, | | 


You. -: 


of body, and not from exerciſe; either from an increaſe of | 


It is pretendeJ, there has been an uninterrupted ſucceſſion of 
clerks, living in community from the time of the apoſtles ; and 
that a number of theſe were eſtabliſhed in the Lateran in the 
time of Conſtantine, But the canons were not introduced 
till the time of Leo I. and theſe held the church 800 years, 
till the reign of Boniface, who took it from them, and placed 
ſecular canons in their room: 150 years aſter, the regulars 
were reinſtated. See CANON. 

A LATERE, a Latin term, uſed to denote the qualification 
of cardinals whom the pope ſends as legates into foreign courts ; 
who are called cardinals 2 /atere, as being his holineſs's coun- 
ſellors in ordinary, and aſſiſtants. See LEGATE; 

The guards of princes were heretofore called lateronts, be- 
cauſe always attending at their fides, 2 /atere, 

Du Cange, in his Glaſſary, ſays, there were antiently counts 
a latere, and monitors 4 /atere. 


LATH *, in building, a long, thin, narrow ſlip of wood, nail- 


ed on the rafters of a roof, to ſuſtain the covering. 

* Theſe are what Feſtus calls ambrices ; in other Latin writers they 

are denominated templa; and by Gregory of Tours, ligature. 

Laths are divided into three kinds, wich regard to the different 
woods they are made of, viz. heart of oak laths, ſap laths, and 
deal laths : The two laſt uſed only for ceiling and partitioning, 
and the firſt only for tyling. — Laths are alſo diſtinguiſhed, 
with regard to their length, into fve foot, four ſoot, and 
three foot laths though the ſtatute allows but of two lengths, 
viz. thoſe of five foot and of three, each of which are to be 
an inch and half in breadth, and half an inch in thickneſs, 


LATHE, or LEAT HRE, a very uſeful engine for the turning 


of wood, ivory, metals, and other materials. See TURNING, 
The invention of the lathe is very antient : Diodorus Siculus 
ſays, the firſt who uſed it was a grandſon of Dædalus, named 
Talus. Pliny aſcribes it to Theodore of Samos, and men- 
tions one Thericles, who rendered himſelf very famous by his 
dexterity in managing the /athe. | „5 
With this inſtrument the antients turned all kinds of vaſes, 
many whereof they enriched with figures and orpaments in 
baſſo relievo. Thus Virgil, 
Lenta quibus torno facili ſuperaddita vitis. 
The Greek and Latin authors make frequent mention of the 
lathe z and Cicero calls the workmen who uſed it, vaſcularii. 
It was a proverb among the antients, to ſay a thing was 
formed in the lathe, to expreſs its delicacy and juſtneſs. 
The /athe is compoſed of two wooden cheeks, or ſides, pa- 
rallel to the horizon, having a groove or opening between; 
perpendicular to theſe, are two other pieces, called puppets, 
made to flide between the cheeks, and to be fixed down a 
any point at pleaſure. See CHEEK. | 
Theſe have two points, between which the piece to be turn- 
ed is ſuſtained ; the piece is turned round, backwards and for- 
wards, by means of a ſtring put round it, and faſtned above 
to the end of a pliable pole, and underneath to a tredle or 
board moved with the foot. There is alſo a reſt which bears 
up the tool, and keeps it ſteady. 
As it is the uſe and application of this inſtrument that makes 
the greateſt part of the art of turning, we refer the particu- 
lar deſcription thereof, as well as the manner of applying it 
in various works, to that head. See TURNINJ . 
LAaTHE, in law. See the article LETH. 
LATIAR, a feaſt or ceremony inſtituted by Tarquinius Su- 
perbus, in honour of Jupiter Latiaris, or Latialis. 
Tarquin, having made a treaty of alliance with the Latins, 


0 


propoſed, in order for perpetuating it, to erect a common tem- 


ple, where all the allies, the Romans, Latins, Hernici, Volſoi, 
Cc. ſhould aſſemble themſelves every year, hold a kind of 
fair, exchange merchandizes, feaſt, ſacrifice, and make merry 
together. — Such was the inſtitution of the /latiar. 
The founder only appointed one day for this feaſt ; the firſt 
conſuls added another to it, upon concluding the peace with 
the Latins; a third was added, after the people who had re- 
tired to the Mons Sacer were returned to Rome, . and a 
fourth after appealing the ſedition raiſed on occaſion of the 
conſulate, in which the people would needs have a ſhare: 
Theſe four days were called the Latin feriæ, and every thing 
done during the courſe of theſe feriæ, as feaſts, ſacrifices, 
offerings, &c. were called latiares. See FERIE. 


an equation whoſe root is only of one dimenſion. See Equa-|LATICLAVIUM, or Latus-cLavus, a garment of di- 


ſtinction and dignity among the Romans; contradiſtinguiſhed 


from the anguſticlavium. See ANGUSTICLAVIUM., 
The laticlavium was a kind of tunic, or long coat, faced with 
one, or two flips of purple, applied lengthwiſe to the two 


ſides of the tunic. | 

In the /atus-clavus theſe ſlips were pretty broad, and in the 

anguſtus-clavus narrower though there is nothing about which 

the learned differ more, than the difference between thoſe two 

habits, | 

There were buttons ſet on the /atus-clavus, which appeared 

like the heads of large nails; whence ſome think it took its 

name, 

The ſenators, prætors, and the chief magiſtrates of colonies 

and municipal cities, had a right to wear it. The robe cal- 

led prætexta, was wore over the /atus-clayus, When the 
| 5 R x pi#tor 


LATIN Bibles. 
LATIN Character. 
LATIS SIM US Dorf 


;, in anatomy, a muſcle fo called from 


LAT 


prætor pronounced ſentence of death, he put off the prætexta, 
but retained the latus-clauus. See PRETEXTA. 


LATIN, a dead language, firſt ſpoken in Latium, and after- 


wards at Rome; and ftill uſed in the Romiſh church, and 
among men of letters. See LANGUAGE. I 
Some authors rank the Latin among the number of original 
Janguages, but by miſtake: it is formed principally from the 
Greek, and particularly the Molic dialect of that tongue; 
though it has a great number of words which it borrowed 
from the languages of the Etruſci, Oſci, and other antient 
people of Italy ; and foreign commerce and wars, in courſe 
of time, added a great many more. 

The Latin is a ſtrong, robuſt language, perfectly ſuitable to 
the character of the people who ſpoke it. We have, ſtill, 
works of every kind, admirably well written in Latin, though 
there are an infinite number loſt, The Latin is more figura- 
tive than the Engliſh, leſs pliant than the French, Jeſs co- 
pious than the Greek, leſs pompous than the Spaniſh, leſs 
delicate than the Italian, but cloſer and more nervous than 
any of them. | | 

For a while, the Latin tongue was confined almoſt wholly 
within the walls of Rome; nor would the Romans allow the 
common uſe of it to their neighbours, or to the nations they 
ſubdued. — Cicero obſerved, that, even in his time, Greek 
was uſed almoſt among every people, but the Latin only con- 
fined to a very narrow compaſs 3; Graca leguntur in omnibus 
fer? gentibus, Latina ſuis finibus exiguis ſane continentur. By 
degrees they were brought to grant the uſe of it as a favour ; 


and in time became ſenſible of the neceflity there was of its 


being generally underſtood, for the conveniency of commerce z 
and accordingly uſed their utmoſt endeavours, that all the nations 
ſubject to their empire, ſhould be united by one common lan- 
guage: ſo that at length they impoted that as a law, which 
they had before granted as a favour. 

After the tranſlation of the ſeat of the empire from Rome to 
Conſtantinople, the emperors of the eaſt, being always de- 
firous of retaining the title of Roman emperors, appointed the 
Latin to be ſtill retained in uſe, both in their reſcripts and 
edicts, as appears by the conftitutions of the eaſtern emperors, 
collected in the Theodoſian Code: But at length the emperors 
neglecting the empire of the welt, abandoned all care of the 
Latin tongue, and allowed their judges to paſs ſentence in 
Greek; and accordingly, we find the emperor Juſtinian's 
Novels compoſed in Greek. 

Charlemagne coming to the empire of the weſt, appointed the 
law proccedings in ſovereign courts to be in Latin ; and the 
notaries were to draw their acts and inſtruments in the ſame 
tongue : This practice continued a long time through a great 
part of Europe, but at length it gave way, and the French 
took place of the Latin, not only in France, but in ſome 
meaſure in England too; and the reaſon given for it was, 
that abundance of difficulties aroſe about the underſtanding of 
Latin terms. 

The Latin, however, was prodigiouſly degenerated and cor- 
rupted, ere it came to be laid aſide. The incurſions of the 
Goths and Vandals into Italy, brought an inundation of fo- 
reign words and phraſes into it; inſomuch that Valla and 
Naude call Boethius the laſt Latin author. But that was not 
all; when it once got into the courts of juſtice, it was ſtill 
worſe handled ; till at laſt being introduced amongſt the monks, 
and become the common language of miſſals and breviaries, it 


was debauched to that degree, that it was almoſt become ſcan- 


dalous to uſe it. 

In this condition it was found at the time of the Reforma- 
tion; when Vives, Eraſmus, &c. began to open the way for 
its recovery; ſince which time, monkiſh latinity has been 
declining, and all endeavours have been uſed to retrieve the 
pure language of the Auguſtan age. | 

It was ſaid of cardinal Bembo, that he would never read the 
Breviary, for fear of corrupting his fine Latin. 


LAriN Church, is a term uſed for the Romiſh or weſtern 


church, by way of oppoſition to the Greek church, See 
CHuRCH, GREEK, Cc. 
Þ See the article SB LE. 


CHARACTER. 


its ſhape, covering almoſt the whole back. \ 
It has a thin, broad, tendinous beginning, which comes from 
the poſterior part of the ſpine of the ilium, from the ſuperior 


' ſpines of the os ſacrum, from all the. ſpines of the vertebra of 


the loins, and from the ſeven lower of the thorax ; it paſles 
by the inferior angle of the ſcapula, from which ſome of its 
fleſhy fibres ſometimes ariſe, and is inſerted with the teres 
major, by a ſtrong and broad tendon, with which it pulls the 
arm downwards. | . N 

It is alſo called ani ſcalptor, becauſe it carries the arm to the 
anus. — See Tab. Anat. (Myol.). fig. 6. u. 28. 


LATITAT *, a writ, whereby all men. in perſonal actions 


are called originally to the King's Bench. | 
It has this name, as ſuppoſing the defendant lurks, lies hid, 
and cannot be found in the county of Middleſex, to be taken 


by bill ; but is gone to ſome other county, to the ſheriff where- 
of this writ is directec. . 


ecliptic E L ; and perpendicular thereto, 


LAT 


LATITUDE, LArirupo, in geography, the diſtance of 


a place from the equator; or an arch of the meridian inter- 
cepted between the zenith of the place and the equator. — 
Hence, latitude is either northern or ſouthern, acc6rding as 
the place whoſe /atitude is ſpoke of, is on this, or that ſide, 
of the equator. — Thus, London is faid to be in 51 degrees, 
32 minutes, northern latitude. 

Circles parallel to the equator are called parallels of latitude, 
becauſe they ſhew the latitudes of places by their interſection 
with the meridian, See PARALLEL, | 

If through the poles of the world we conceive innumerable 
great circles drawn, theſe are called ſecondaries of the equa- 
tor; and by their help, the poſition of every point, either 
on earth, or in the heavens, with regard to the equinoctial 
(that is, the /azitude of any point) is determined. See SE- 
CONDARY. | 

One of theſe ſecondaries paſſing through any place on the 
earth's ſurface, is called the meridian of that place, and on it 
the /atitude of that place is meaſured. See MtRiDian. 
The latitude of a place, and the elevation of the pole of that 
place above the horizon, are terms uſed indifferently for each 
other, in regard the latitude and the elevation of the pole are 
always equal. See, POLE, and ELEVATION. | 
This will appear from Tab. Geography, fig. 5. — where the 
circle H ZQ repreſents the meridian, H O the horizon, ECQ 
the equator, Z the zenith, and P the pole. | 
Here, the latitude of the place, or its diſtance from the equa- 
tor, is the arch Z , and the elevation of the pole, or its 
diſtance from the horizon, the arch PO, — Now the arch 
PA between the pole and the equator, is a quadrant of a 
circle, and the arch Z O, from the zenith to the horizon, is 
likewiſe a quadrant, Therefore the two arches, P and 
Z O, mult be equal; and taking away the arch ZP, which 
is common to both, there will remain the arch Z X, equal to 
the arch PO; that is, the latitude of the place equal to the 
pole above the horizon. | | 
Hence we have a method of meaſuring the circumference of 
the earth, or of determining the quantity of a degree on its 
ſurface : for by going directly northward or ſouthward, till 
the pole be elevated one degree more or leſs, and then mea- 
ſuring that interval accurately, we ſhall have the number of 
miles in a degree of a great circle of the earth's globe. See 
DEGREE. . | 

The knowledge of the /atitude of the place is of the utmoſt 
conſequence, both in geography, navigation, and aſtronomy : 
The methods of determining it, both at ſea and land, are as 


follow: 


The altitude of the pole, it has been already ſhewn, is always 
equal to the latitude; for which reaſon the latitude might be 
beſt found by obſerving the pole's heighth : But in regard the 
pole is only a mathematical point, and no ways to be obſery- 
ed by our ſenſes, its heighth cannot be determined in the ſame 
manner as that of the ſun and ſtars, &c. for which reaſon, an- 
other manner has been contrived. 

In order to this, a meridian line is firſt drawn ; the method 
of doing which, ſee under the word MER1D1 AN. 

Place a quadrant on this line, ſo as its plane may be in the 
plane of the meridian ; then take ſome ſtar near the pole, 
. gr. the pole ſtar, which never ſets, and obſerve both its 
greateſt and leaſt altitude. See QUADRANT. 

Let the greateſt, v. gr. be SO, (Tab. Geography, fig. 5.) and 
the leaſt s O; the half of which PS or Ps, deducted from 


the greateſt altitude SO, or added to the leaſt s O, will give 


PO, the altitude of the pole above the horizon, which is equal 
to the latitude of the place. | 
The /atitude may alſo be found, by having the ſun's, or a 
ſtar's declination, and meridian altitude, taken with a qua- 
drant or aſtrolabe, — The method is this: | 
Obſerve the meridian diſtance of the ſun from the vertex or 
Zenith, which is always the complement of his meridian alti- 
tude : and add to this the ſun's declination, when the ſun and 
the place are on the ſame ſide the equator, or ſubtract the de- 
clination when they are on different fides: the ſum, in the 
former caſe, and the difference in the latter, will be the lati- 
tude required. But when the decimation of the ſun is greater 
than the /atitz:4e of the place, which is known from the ſun's 
being nearer to the elevated pole than the vertex of the place 
is, as it frequently happens in the torrid zone ; then the diffe- 
rence between the ſun's declination, and his zenith diſtance, 
is the /atitude of the place. . 

If the ſun, or ſtar, have no declination, but move in the equi- 
noctial that day, then the elevation of the equator will be 
equal to his meridian altitude, and conſequently his meridian 
altitude is the complement of the /atitude to go, 
This latter method is beſt accommodated to the uſes of navi- 
gation, as being practicable at ſea; but the former method 
preferable at land. 


LATITUDE, in aſtronomy, is the diſtance of a ſtar or planet 


from the ecliptic. 


4 
7 


Or, it is an arch of a great circle, TS (Tab, Aſtron. fig. 14+ 


n. 2.) intercepted between the centre of the ſtar 8, and the 


Through 


LAT 


| of the ecliptic are ſuppoſed to paſs an in- 
Tho of. great A cutting the ecliptic at right 
angles, call rcles of latitude, or ſecondaries of the ecliptic : 
By means of which, every ſtar and point of the heavens is 
reduced to the ecliptic, and has its place in regard thereto 


'LATUS fedum, in conics, the ſame with parameter. See 
PARAMETER. 
LaTvus tranſverſum of the hyperbola, is a right line inter- 


cepted between the vertices of the two oppoſite ſections; or 
that part of the common axis, which is between the vertices 


determined; the latitude of a ſtar being an arch of one of | of the upper and lower cone. 


theſe ſecondaries, intercepted between that ſtar and the point 
where it interſects the ecliptic. N . 
In which the /atitude differs from the declination, which 1s 
the diſtance of a ſtar from the equator towards one of the 
poles of the world. See DECLINAT ION. ; . | 
So that the geographical /atitude is the ſame thing with the 
aſtronomical declination, and the aſtronomical latitude a quite 
different thing. | 

The latitude of a planet is an angle, as PT R, (Tab. Aſtro- 
nomy, fig. 26.) under which a planet's diſtance from the eclip- 
tic P R is ſeen on the earth. 

The ſun never has any latitude, but the planets have: for 
which reaſon, in the common ſphere the zodiac has ſome 


breadth.— The antients only allowed ſix degrees on each ſide 


the ecliptic, but the moderns have extended it to nine. : 
According to the obſervation of ſome of the modern aſtro- 
nomers, the greateſt /atitude of the planets is not always the 
ſame ; but Venus never exceeds 9g degrees northern latitude; 
Mercury 5 degrees ; the Moon in her quadrant with the Sun 
5 degrees; Saturn 2 degrees, 50 minutes; Jupiter one degree, 
50 minutes; Mars 7 degrees, 31 minutes. 
When they have no latitude, they are ſaid to be in the nodes 
of the ecliptic, or in the interſection of their orbit with that 
of the ſun ; and in this ſituation it is that they eclipſe, or 
are eclipſed by the ſun. See Nope, and EcLIPSE. 

Circle of LATITUDE, is a great circle, MS T m, paſſing 
through the poles of the ecliptic. See CIRCLE. 

North aſcending LAT ITU DE of the moon, is when ſhe proceeds 
from the' aſcending node towards her northern limit, or 
greateſt elongation. See Moon, &c. | 

North deſcending LATITUDE, is when the moon returns from 
her northern limit to the aſcending node. 3 nas 

South deſcending LATiTUDE, is when ſhe proceeds from th 
deſcending node to her ſouthern limit. 5 

South aſcending LATITUDE, is when ſhe returns from her 
ſouthern limit to her aſcending node. 

And the ſame holds good of the other planets, See AscEND·—Z 
ING, and DESCENDING, 

Heliocentric LATITUDE of a planet, is its diſtance from the 

ecliptic, ſuch as it is ſeen from the ſun. | 


This, when the planet comes to the ſame point of its orbit, | 


is always the ſame, and unchangeable. 
Geocentric LATITUDE of a planet, is the diſtance of the planet 
from the ecliptic, as it is feen from the earth. | 
This, though the planet be in the ſame point of its orbit, yet 


is not conſtantly the ſame, but alters according to the poſi- 


tion of the earth, in reſpect to the planet. See HELIOCEN- 
TRIC, and GREOCENTRIC. | 


Dr, Halley has ſome conſiderations in the Philoſophical Tranſ- | 


actions, which make it probable, the latitudes of ſome of the 
principal fixed ſtars, particularly Palilicium, Sirius, and Arc- 
turus, alter in time; whence it may be argued, the reſt like- 
wiſe alter, though the variation may be leſs conſpicuous in 
- theſe, by reaſon they are ſuppoſed at a greater diſtance from 
us. See STAR, | 
Parallax of LaTITUuDE. „ CPARALLAX. 
3 5 See the article 1 
LATITUDINARIAN, among divines, ſignifies a mo- 
derate perſon, not over- cloſely tied to any religious opinions, 


but who thinks there is a breadth, or latitude, in the road 


to heaven ; which may admit people of different perſuaſions. 
See ADIAPHORIST, ToLERATION, Sc. 


LATOMIA®, AATOMIA, properly ſignifies a quarry, or 


place whence ſtones are dug. See QUARRY. 
The word comes from the Greek aas, ſtone, and re, I cut. 
Theſe were antiently uſed as goals for criminals, — Diony- 
ſius had a place of this kind dug in a rock near Syracule, 
where an infinite number of people were ſhut up. Cicero 
reproaches Verres with impriſoning Roman citizens in Jato- 
mie ; ſo that Jatomia became a general name for a priſon, 
and the priſoners incloſed in them were called latomari;. 
LATRIA, AATPEIA, in theology, a religious worſhip due 
only to God. See Woks HIP, ADORATION, Sc. 
The Romaniſts ſay, They honour God with the worſhip 
of latria; and the ſaints with the worſhip of dulia:* but 
the terms, however diſtin, are uſually confounded. See 
SAINT, RELic, Cc. 


The worſhip of atria, beſides its inner characters, has its 


external marks to diſtinguiſh it; the principal whereof is ſa- 


crifice, which cannot be offered to any other but God him- 


ſelf, as being a ſolemn acknowledgment, or recognition of| 


the ſovereignty of God, and our dependance on him. See 
SACRIFICE, 
M. Daille ſeems to own, that ſome of the fathers of the 


2 century allowed the diſtinction between latria and 
[ id, 


E ez, may be the parameters, or latus rectums belonging to 
the two oppoſite ſections, DLRO, and OEOR. 

To this latus tranſverſum anſwers the longeſt diameter in the 
ellipſis ; which Apollonius calls the tranſverſe axis, or di- 
ameter, See TRANSVERSE. 

LAr us primarium, is a right line bolonging to a conic ſection, 
drawn through the vertex of the ſection of the cone, and 
within it; as the line E E, or DD, in the figure above re- 
ferred to. | 

LAVATORY, or LavaADERo, a name given to certain 
places in Chili, and Peru, where gold is got out of earth by 
waſhing. See GOLD. 

M. Frezier gives us the following deſcription of the lavatories 
of Chili: they dig deep into the earth, in ſuch places as they 
have reaſon to expect gold in; and in order to facilitate this 
digging, turn a ſtream of water upon the ſpot, looſening the 
earth as much as poſſible all the time, that the current may 
have the greater effect, and tear up the earth more ſtrongly. 
When they ate got to the earth they want, they turn off the 
ſtream, and dig dry. | 
The earth that they now get, is carried on mules, and diſ- 
charged into a baſon, made ſomewhat in the manner of a 
ſmith's bellows ; into which a little rivulet of water runs 
with a great deal of rapidity, diflolving the parts of the earth, 
and carrying every thing away with it, excepting the par- 
ticles of gold, which, by their great weight, precipitate to 
the bottom of the baſon, and mix with a fine black ſand, 
where they are almoſt as much hidden, as they were before 
in the earth, „ 
Sometimes, they find very conſiderable pieces in lavatories, 
particularly pieces of twenty four ounces each. — There are 
ſeveral lavatories, where they find pepitas, or pieces of virgin 
gold, of a prodigious ſize. Among others, they tell of one 
that weighed 512 ounces, bought by the count de la Mon- 
cloa, viceroy of Peru. 
Nine or ten leagues to the eaſt of Coquimbo, are the /ava- 
tories of Andacoll, the gold whereof is twenty three carats 
fine.— Their work, here, always turns to great profit, ex- 
cepting when the water fails them. — The natives maintain, 
that the earth is creative, (creatrix) that is, it produces gold 
continually ; becauſe, after having been waſhed ſixty or 
eighty years, they find it impregnated afreſh, and draw al- 
moſt as much out of it as at firſt. 

LAUDANUM, a name given by the chymiſts to certain 
preparations, chiefly extracts, of opium; by reafon of their 
excellent qualities: as who ſhould ſay, laudandum, from lau- 
dare, to praiſe. See OpIuu. 

We have divers kinds of laudanum ; as Sydenham's quid 
laudanum, tartarized liquid laudanum, &c. 

LAUDS, LavuDes, the ſecond part of the ordinary office 
of the Breviary, ſaid after mattins; though heretofore it end- 
ed the office of the night. See MATT INS, and BREviaRv. 
The laudes conſiſt principally of pſalms, hymns, . &c. whence 
they took their name: from laus, laudis, praiſe. 

LAUGHTER, an action, or paſſion peculiar to man. See 
RrotnBtLITY, 

Authors attribute laughter to the fifth pair of nerves, which 
ſending branches to the eye, ear, lips, tongue, palate, and 
muſcles of the cheek, parts of the mouth, præcordia, &c. 
there hence ariſes a ſympathy, or conſent, between all theſe 
parts; ſo that when one of them is acted upon, the others 
are proportionably affected. See CoNs ENT. 
Hence, a ſavoury thing ſeen, or ſmelt, affects the glands, and 
parts of the mouth; a thing ſeen, or heard, that is ſhameful, 
affects the cheeks with bluſhes : on the contrary, if it pleaſe 
and tickle the fancy, it affects the præcordia, and muſcles of 
the mouth and face with laughter; if it cauſe ſadneſs and me- 
lancholy, it likewiſe affects the præcordia, and demonſtrates 
itſelf by cauſing the glands of the eyes to emit tears, 

Dr. Willis accounts for the pleaſure of kiſſing from the ſame 

cauſe, the branches of this fifth pair being ſpread to the lips; 

the pra. and the genital parts ; whence atiſes a ſympa- 
thy between thoſe parts. | 

LAUNCH, in the ſea phraſe, is o put out: thus they ſay, 
ee 1 ſhip ; that is, put her out of the dock, or out of the 

ey, &c. | | 

LAURA, a name given to the reſidences of the antient 
monks. See Monk. CAE | 

The word is originally Greek xavga, where it primarily ſig- 
niſies village, fireet, or Hamlet. 

Authors cannot agree about the difference between a laurd 

and a monaſtery : ſome pretend, that a laura was a monaſtery 


þ 


wherein there lived, at leaſt, a thouſand monks ; but this is 


in no wiſe credible. The more natural opinion is, that the 
antient monaſteries were the ſame with the modern, conſiſt- 


ing 


Such is the line ED, (Tab. Conics, fig. 1.) where alſo D d, and 
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LAW 


ing of large buildings, divided into halls, chapels, and cells 
fleſſed by the monks, each of whom had his apartment; 

ut the laure were a kind of villages, whereof, each ſeveral 
houſe was inhabited by one or two ſeveral monks at the 
moſt : ſo that the houſes of the chartreux ſeem, in ſome 

- meaſure, to repreſent the antient lauræ, and thoſe of the 

other monks, proper monaſteries. See MonasTERY, CaR- 
THUSI AN, c. 
The term laura was only underſtood of the religious places 
in Egypt, and the Eaſt, where their houſes ſtood apart from 
each other, and were not joined by any common cloiſter, the 
monks that inhabited them only meeting in public once a 
week. See HERMIT, ANACHORET, c. 

LAUREAT ION, a term in the Scottiſh univerſities uſed 
for the act of taking up the degree of a maſter of arts, to 
which the ſtudents are admitted after four years ſtudy in the 
univerſity, See MASTER. 

LAUREN CE Canons of S. Laurence, an order of regular 
canons, ſo called from the monaſtery of S. Laurence d' Oulx 
in Dauphine. See CANON. : 
This congregation is ſaid to have been founded by S. Benedict. 
It was deſtroyed by the Vandals, and continued uninhabited 


till the middle of the eleventh century. In 1057, Odo, 


count of Savoy, gave it to one Gerard, and his canons, 
This donation was confirmed in 1065, by Cunibert, biſhop 
of Turin, who added to it above forty other churches, By 
which means a very conſiderable congregation was formed, to 
whom the ſucceeding popes, and counts of Savoy, granted a 
oreat many privileges. | PA 
It had thirty priories ; the chief, who is the prior of the con- 
gregation, bears the title of provoſt, and exerciſes a ſpiritual 
juriſdiction throughout his provoſtſhip. 
LAURENTALIAX, or LARENTALIA, called alſo la- 
rentinalia, laurentales, and larentales; feaſts celebrated among 
the Romans on the tenth of the calends of January, or twen- 
ty third of December, in memory of Acca Laurentia, wife of 
the ſhepherd Fauſtulus, and nurſe of Romulus and Remus. 
* Acca Laurentia, from whom the ſolemnity took its name, 
is repreſented as no leſs remarkable for the beauty of her 
perſon, than her laſciviouſneſs: on account of which, ſhe 
was nick-named by her neighbours, /upa, ſhe wolf; which 
is ſaid to have given riſe to the tradition of Romulus and 
Remus being ſuckled by a wolf. — She afterwards married a 
very rich man, who brought her great wealth; which, at 
her death, ſhe left to the Roman people; in conſideration | 
whereof they performed her theſe honours : though others | 
repreſent the feaſt a5 held in honour of Jupiter Latiaris. 
LAW *, a command, or precept, coming trom ſome ſuperior | 
authority, which an inferior is obliged to obey; or, more 
properly, a command, or mandate of ſome perſon, or power, 
whoſe precept carries with it the reaſon of obedience, 
* The word is formed from the Saxon lah, laga, which ſig- 
nifies the ſame.” 
Thus, the commands of God, with reſpect to men, of a city, 
with reſpect to the citizens, and univerſally of all powerful 
beings, in reſpect to thoſe who cannot reſiſt, are called their 
laws. ks i. 
The nature of a law will be moſt clearly difcovered, by 
ſhewing wherein it differs from covenant, counſel, and right 
or equity; with all which it is frequently confounded, The 
difference between a counſel and a law, will be beſt deter- 
mined from the difference between counſel and command. A 
counſel is a precept, wherein the reaſon of obedience is taken 
| from the thing itſelf preferibed ; a command is a precept, 
wherein the reaſon of obedience depends on the will of the | 
preſcriber; for we cannot properly ſay, fic volo, fic jubeo, 
unleſs /tet pro ratione voluntas, But ſince in Jaws we do not 
obey tor the ſake of the thing itfelf, but for the ſake of the 
perſon who preſcribes it, a /aw is not properly a counſel, but 
a command. A lau comes from a perſon who has a power 
over thoſe whom he commands; a counſel, from him who | 
has no ſuch power. To do what is enjoined by a law, is an 
act of duty; what by a counſel, an act of choice, or free- | 
will. A counſel is directed to his advantage who receives it, 
a law to his who gives it. A counſel only takes effect over 
thoſe who are willing ; a /aw, over thoſe that are unwilling. 
Laſtly, the authority of the counſellor is taken away at the 
diſcretion of him to whom the counſel is given; but the au- 
thority of the legiſlator is not taken away at the diſcretion 
of him on whom the /aw is impoſed. 
Laws always confounded with covenant, by thoſe who take 
laws to be nothing elſe but opInnynual, or forms of living 
determined by the conſent of mankind : among whom is Ari- 
ſtotle, who defines a /aw, A declaration determined by the 


common conſent of a city, ſhewing in what manner things | 


c are to be done;* which is not ſo much the definition of a 
law, as of a civil law : nor yet properly of a civil law; for 
this common conſent is no more than a mutual covenant, 
which does not oblige any perſon, and conſequently is not 
any law, till ſome ſupreme power be conſtituted with a power 
to compel, and to make it penal to tranſgreſs it. Here then 
the covenant is confounded with the /aw, which leads into 


In a covenant it is fald, I will do; in a law, do. By a cove. 

nant we are obliged, (that is, we muſt perform according to 

our promiſe) by a lam we are preſerved under that obligation 
(that is, we are forced to perform, for fear of the puniſhment 
awarded by it;) a covenant obliges by itſelf, a law preſerves 
the obligation by force. In a covenant, therefore, we confi. 
der what is to be done ere we be obliged todoit; in a law 
we are obliged to do, in the firſt place, and what is to be done 
is determined afterwards. | 
Law is confounded with right or equity, by thoſe who per- 
ſiſt in doing what is permitted by the divine law, though 
prohibited by the /aws of the country. What is prohibited 
by the divine law, cannot be permitted by the civil law ; nor 
what is commanded by the divine law, be prohibited by the 
civil law; but what is permitted by the divine law, may 
notwithſtanding, be prohibited by the viv law : for the 2 
ferior laws have a power of reſtraining the liberty left the 
ſuperior /aws, though they cannot enlarge it. Now right 
or equity is a natural liberty, not conſtituted by Jaws, but 
free of them; for take away /aws, and liberty is compleat. 
This liberty is firft reſtrained by the natural and the divinę 
law, the reſt reſtrained by the civil laws ; and what remains 
unreſtrained by the civil lat, may be again reſtrained by the 
conſtitutions of particular cities, and ſocieties. There is a 
great difference, therefore, between law and right, lex & jus; 
for /aw is a chain, but right, a liberty; and they differ as 
two contraries, See RIGHT. | | 
Law may be divided, with reſpect to its different authors, in- 
to divine, and human. | 

Divine Law may be conſidered as twofold, with reſpect to the 
two different manners in which God notifies his will to man, 
viz, natural, (or moral) and poſitive, 5 

Natural Law, is that which he has made known to all man- 

Kkiad, by that innate light, called natural reaſon. 

Poſitive La w, is that which he has revealed by his prophets; 
as thoſe latus delivered to the Jews, relating to the divine 
worſhip, and polity, which may be called divino- civil laws, 
as being peculiarly directed to that people. — Again, 

Natural law may be divided into that natural law of men, 
which, in a peculiar ſenſe, is called the Law of nature : and 
the natural law of countries, commonly called the Law y 
naiions The precepts are the ſame in both: but becauſe, 
when ſocieties are once inſtituted, certain perſonal properties 
become veſted in men ; that /aw, which, when we ſpeak of 
the duties of men ſeverally, we call the natural law ; when 
transferred to cities, or countries, we call the Jaw of nations. 
M. Regis ſays, that the laws of nature are the dictates of 

right reaſon, which teach every man how he is to uſe his 
natural right; and the laws of nations, the dictates, in like 
manner, of right reaſon, which teach every ſtate how to act 
and behave themſelves towards others, | 

Human Laws are all civil. See the article CIvII. 

For, according to Hobbes, the ſtate of man, out of ſociety, 
is a ſtate of war; wherein, no one being ſubject to another, 
there can be no other /aw beſides the dictates of natural rea- 
ſon, which is the divine law, TY, 

Civil Laws may be divided, with regard to the difference of 

their ſubject matter, into ſacred, and ſecular. 

Sacred Laws, are thoſe that relate to religion ; that is, to the 

ceremonies and worſhip of the Deity, and which are not pre- 

ſcribed by any poſitive divine /aw. Te 

Secular Laws, are thoſe that relate to property, &c, common- 

ly called by the name c9//,—Further, 

Civil laws, conſidered with regard to the two offices of the 

legiſlator, viz. to judge, and to compel, may be divided into 

two nn; the one diſtributive, the other vindictive, and 
penal. | . | | 

Di/tributive Law, is that by which every man has his right ; 

or, it is that which conſtitutes the rules and meaſures of 

things, whereby we know what belongs to us, and what to 


| . Others ; ſo as we may not diſturb or interrupt dthers in the 


enjoyment of their own, nor be interrupted by them ; and 
what each man may Jawfully do, or not do. | 
Vindictive Law, is that branch by which the puniſhments to 
be inflicted on thoſe who violate the /aws, are determined. 
The diſtributive, and vindictive, are not two ſpecies of /aws, 
but two parts of the ſame /aw. For if a law fay no more 
than © Whatever you catch in your net, in the ſea, ſhall be 
yours,“ it is in vain; for though another take from you 
what you have caught, it is ſtill yours; in regard, in the ſtate 
of nature, where all things are common, yours and another's 
are the ſame thing. So that what the law defines to be 
yours, was yours before that Jaw, and will be yours after it, 
though poſſeſſed by another.—A lau, therefore, is but an 
empty ſound, unleſs it determine the thing to be yours in 
ſuch a ſenſe, as to forbid every body elſe from diſturbing you 
in the poſſeſſon of it. But ſuch prohibition will be vain, . 
unleſs there be a penalty annexed to it. — A law, therefore, 
muſt contain both theſe parts, that which prohibits, and that 
which puniſhes. The firſt whereof, which is called di/ribt- 
tive, is prohibitory, and ſpeaks to all: the latter, called , vin- 
diftive, or penal, is mandatory, and ſpeaks only to the public 


abſurdities ; for a covenant is a promiſe; a lau, a command. | 
_ 


officers. 


cers. Whence it follows, that 
_— a penalty, either implicitly, 


example, it is ſuppoſed to 
pleaſure of the legiſlator 3 
violated impunè. 


of promulgating them, are of two Kinds; ſeriptæ, 
 fſeripte, or written, and untoritten. : 
whit Laws, are thoſe which require either the voice, or 
ſome other ſign of the legiſlator's will, to become laws. 
Unwritten Laws, are ſuch as need no other promulgation | 
- ſides the voice of nature, or natural . reaſon; of which kind 
re all natural /aws, G vo 
Hence it appears, that though the natural /aws be deſcribed 
in the writings of philoſophers, they are not therefore to be 
called written laws. Nor are the writings of lawyers, laws, 
for want of the ſupreme authority: nor the reſponſam pruden- 
tum, or opinions of judges, laws, excepting ſo far as they 


they are called leges ſcriptæ, written laws; not becauſe of 
their uſe, but becauſe of the will of the ſupreme power, which 
is argued from their paſſing into uſe, a 

The firſt principle, or /aw of nature, according to Hobbes, 


happineſs, which falls in at laſt with the ſentiment of Hobbes. 
Puffendorf maintains it to be ſociality. — Valentine Alberti, 
the belief that we are the image of God. — Henry and Sa- 
muel Cocceius, the will of God. — Grotius, right reaſon. 
— Velthemius, the intrinſic decency, or turpitude of actions. 
—S$trimefius and Janus, that we are to love God, ourſelves, 
and our neighbour, | 

Law is alſo applied to the ſeveral policies of ftates and people, 
or the maxims and rules they have agreed upon, or received 
from their magiſtrates, whereby to live in peace and mutual 
ſociety. 

The . a of the twelve tables, were the antient laws of the 
Romans, for which the Decemviri were ſent into Greece, 
and which ſerved them ſor the ground-work of all their ju- 
riſprudence. See TABLE, and ROMAN. 

The celebrated laws of the more modern days, are thoſe of 
the Angli, the Werini, or Thuringi ; of the Boii, or Bavari- 
ans; thoſe of the Burgundi, Germans, Danes, and Nor- 
wegians ; of the Franks, the Friſons, the Lumbards, the 
Gothic /aws, the Martian, or Mercian law; the /aws of the 
Saxons, Scots, Sicilians, Viſigoths; the laws of Oleron, the 
Molmutin lau, and the Salic law, See SALIC, SUMPTU- 
ARY, c. 

Law, Lex, among the firſt Romans, properly ſignified an or- 
dinance of the people, made at the requeſt of a magiſtrate, 
particularly a conſul. 

T heſe ordinances differed from the plebiſcita, and ſenatus- 


of any other magiſtrate beſide a conſul, though thoſe too bore 
the name of /aws. | 

Thus, though Aquilius and Falcidius were only tribunes 
when they made their requeſt, yet we ſtill ſay, the Aguilian 
law, the Falcidian law, &c. | 1 
The ſeveral laws of the Romans are diſtinguiſhed, 19, By 
the name of him at whoſe requeſt they were paſſed; as the 
Cornelian law, the Julian lau, &c.— 2. By the matter or 
ſubject of the lau; and hence came the terms Te/ftamentary 
laws, - Fudiciary laws, Agrarian laws, &c. See AGRa- 
RIAN, c. 
3. Sometimes, by the crimes againſt which they were made; 
for inſtance, the /aws touching poiſoning, parricides, &c. the 
laws of concuſſion, peculate, &c. * 
The Codex, and Autbenticæ, are the laws, and conſtitutions 
of the Roman emperors: the Dige/t is a compilation, made 
by the emperor Juſtinian's order, of the ſeveral opinions, and 
Judgments of the moſt learned in the Roman /aw ; to which 
he gave the ſanction of laws, as appears by the epiſtle pre- 
fixed to the work : and it is this that properly conſtitutes the 
Roman law. See Cops, Dios r, CI vil Law, &c, 
The lex talionis, or law of like for like, is the moſt antient, and 
equitable /aw in the world. It was obſerved by the Hebrews, 
Aw of England, conſiſts of three parts: 19%. The common 
law, which is the moſt antient, and general law of the realm. 
See COMMON. 7 

29. Statutes, or acts of parliament, —39. Particular cuſtoms. 
See STATUTE, CusTom, Sc. 

The common law of England, is derived from the Engliſh, 
Saxons, and Danes, and was antiently divided into three 
parts, viz, the Mercian law, the Wiſt- Saxon law, and the 
Daniſh law. | 
Thoſe called Mercian laws, are commonly ſaid to have been 
compoſed by Martia, queen of the Britons, from whom 
there was a province called provincia Merciorum. — Man 
laws were alſo publiſhed by Ethelred, king of Kent, by king 
Ina, and Offa: but Alfred, who ſubdued the whole king: 
dom, having reviſed all the /aws of his predeceſſors, reMn- 


L 


Civil laws, conſidered with regard to the different * 


to all civil Jaws there is] whence he is called Anglicarum 
or — and 2 

(ment is not aſcertained, either by writing, or by 
. be arbitrary, and to depend on the 
for that is no Jaw which may be 


{ — 


are allowed by the ſupreme power to paſs into uſe; and then 


is ſelf· preſervation.— Thomaſius will have it to be our own 


conſulta, and even from other ordinances made at the requeſt | 


— — 


| legum conditar; and theſe 
laws were called }/e/tſexenelaga. | 
But the kingdom being afterwards ſubdued by the Danes; 
they introduced another Jaw, called Danelaga, by which 
their people were governed: And they being afterwards de- 
ſtroyed, Edward the confeſſor, out of the former Jaws, com- 
poſed that which we now call the common law; for which 
reaſon he is called by our hiſtorians, Auglicarum legum reſli- 
tutor. | | 
Theſe laws were only general cuſtoms obſerved through the 
nation, and for that reaſon were called common ; ahd perhaps, 
alſo, becauſe leges omnibus in commune reddidit, to be ob- 
ſerved by all, with ſuch amendments as were afterwards to 
be made. 

William the conqueror did not enaft many new laus, but 
confirmed the old, viz. S. Edward's laws ; and abrogated 
none that any way concerned compoſitions, or mulcts of de- 
linquents. 3 

The common law is alſo called lex non ſcripta (not but that 
we have moſt of them written in the old Norman dialeR, but) 

- becauſe it cannot be made by charter, or parliament ; for thoſe 
are always matters of record, whereas cuſtoms are only mat- 
ters of fact, and are no where but in the memory of the peo- 
ple, and of all /aws muſt be the beſt for the Engliſh: for the 
written /aws, made by king and parliament, are impoſed up- 
on the ſubjeAs before any probation, or trial whether they 
are beneficial to the nation, or agreeable to the nature of the 
people, except where they are firſt made temporary, and for 
their experienced uſefulneſs afterwards made perpetual ; but 
_ cuſtoms bind not till they have been tried and approved time 

out of mind. 1 
Beſides the common law of England in general, there are in 
ſeveral parts of it certain cuſtoms and common uſages, which 
have the force of common law among thoſe people to whoſe 
ptoperty they belong; as, borough Engliſh, a cuſtom ſo called 
as not being in uſe out of England ; where the youngeſt ſon, 
or, for want of ſons, the youngeſt brother, is to inherit; the 
eldeſt being ſuppoſed to have learnt the father's. trade, and 
the youngeſt the leaſt able to ſhift for himſelf, See BoROUOEH 
EnGLisH, GAVELKIND, @c. 
Where the common law is ſilent, there we have ſtatute laws, 
made by the ſeveral kings of England, with the advice and 
conſent of both houſes of parliament. See STATUTE. 
Beſides theſe, we make uſe of the civil and canon laws in ec- 
clefiaftical courts. See Civir, and CAN oN. | 
We have alſo military or martial law, in uſe among the ſol- 
diery in time of war; and fors/# law, for the regulation of 
foreſts, See MARTTIAL, FoREsT, &c, 3 
Law has alſo a more ſpecial ſignification, wherein it is take n 
for that which is lawful with us, and not elſewhere; as, 
© Tenant by the courteſy of England.“ EY 
Thus, we alſo ſay, to wage law (vadiare legem) and to 
make or do law (facere legem). See Wack, and MaxE. 
When an action of debt is brought againſt one upon ſome ſe- 
cret agreement or contract, the defendant may wage his law 
if he pleaſes; that is, ſwear, and certain perſons with him, 
that he owes the plaintiff nothing: but this is only allowed in 
caſe of the plaintiff's want of evidence, and when he cannot 
prove his ſurmiſe by any deed, or open act. | 
When one wages his /aw, he ſhall bring with him ſo many 
of his neighbours as the court ſhall aſſign, (Sir Edward Coke 
ſays, eleven) to ſwear with him, that they believe, in their 
conſciences, he hath ſworn truly; and theſe, in our lau, are 
called compurgators; by the feudiſts, /acramentales, 
The officer, to make oath, is called the wager of law; and 
when it is accompliſhed, it is called the making or doing of 
law. This cuſtom is ſaid to have obtained, formerly, among 
the Egyptians. 


Aſſignee by Law. ' ASSIGNEE. 

Covenant of Law. CovENANT, 

Frank Law. © FRANK, 

Intendment of Law, INTENDMENT, 

Poyning's Law. | PoyNiNG, 

Releaſe in Law. RELEASE. 
Salic Law. | ow < SALIC, : 
Suit in Law. SUIT. 

Sumptuary Law. | SUMPTUARY. 

Surrender in Law. SURRENDER, 

By-Laws. By-LAw, 

Cock-pit Laws. CocKkPIT, 

Laws of the Stage. f STAGE. 


Law of Arms, is that law which gives precepts how rightly to 
proclaim war, to make and obſerve leagues, to attack the 
enemy, and to puniſh offenders in the camp. See War, 
ARMS, MARTIAL, &c, 

Law of Marque, a law by which thoſe who are driven to 
make uſe of it, take the goods, or ſhipping of the party that 
has done them wrong, and of whom they cannot get ordi- 
nary juſtice, whenever they can take them within their own 
bounds, or precincts. See RePRISALs. 
Laws of Molmutius. > See the article Mor Murix Laws. 


ed Sa web he thought proper, and aboliſhed the reſt ; 
OL, II. 


Laws Oleren. OLERON, 
5 81 Law 
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L AY 
Law of the Staple, the fame with Law Merchant. 73 5 , 
Law Merchant, a ſummary ſort of law, originally differing | 
from the common law, though now adopted and become a part 
of the laws of the kingdom one point of it conſiſts in this, 


that if there be two joint merchants of wares, and one of them | 
dies, his executor ſhall have the moiety : which is not allowed | 


in'the caſe of others, not merchants, 7 
Law Spiritual, is the eccleſiaſtical or canon law, allowed and 
authorized in this realm; ſo far as it is not againſt the com- 
mon lau, nor againſt the ſtatutes and cuſtoms of the kingdom. 
And according to ſuch eccleſiaſtical /aws, the ordinary and 
other eccleſiaſtical judges do proceed in caſes within their cog- 
nizance. See CANON Law. 3 
Law is alſo uſed figuratively, in ſpeaking of the rules, or order 
wherein any thing is performed, | | 
Thus we ſay, the laws of motion, the laws of mechanics, 
the laws of fluids, the laws of chance, of a game, Cc. See 
MorT1on, FLuid, GAME, &c. — Laws of friction, of re- 
ſiſtance, of deſcent of bodies, &c. See FRIcTION, RESIST- 
ANCE, DESCENT, &c. — Laws of elaſticity, rarefaction, re- 
flection, refraction, c. See ELAasTICITY, RAREFAC- 
TION, REFLECTION, REFRACTION, Cc. | 
LAWFUL. See the article UNLAWFUL. 
LawFyr Naam. See the article NAAM. / | 
LAWING of Dogs, a phraſe uſed in our antient law-writers. 
Thus, maſtiffs muſt be /awed every three years ; Crompton 
furiſd. fol. 163. that is, three claws of the fore foot ſhall be 
cut off by the skin, or the ball of the fore foot cut out. See 
EXPEDITATING. Fo 
LAWLESS Court, a court held on King's-hill, at Rochford 
in Eſſex, every Wedneſday morning next after Michaelmas- 
day, at cock-crowing ; at which court they whiſper, and 
have no candle, nor any pen and ink, but a coal : he that 
owes ſuit or ſervice there, forfeits double his rent every hour 
he is miſſing. 
This court is called lawleſs, becauſe held at an unlawful hour, 
or, perhaps, quia dicta ſine lege, becauſe opened without any 
form. It is mentioned by Camden, who ſays, this ſervile 
attendance was impoſed on the tenants, for conſpiring at the 
like unſeaſonable time to raiſe a commotion. | 
LawLEess Man, Exlex. See the article OUTL Aw, 
LAXATIVE, in medicine, is uſed to ſignify a looſe ſtate, 
or diſpoſition of the body; ſo as to go frequently to ſtool. 
LAaxATIvEs, or LAXATIVE Medicines, are ſuch as promote 
that diſpoſition, which they do by ſome ſmooth, ſoftening 
quality, taking away the tenſity of the fibres, and facilitat- 


ing the paſſage of the contents of the inteſtinal tube, through 


it; for which reaſon all oily ſubſtances come under this claſs, 
See PURGATIVES, | 
LAXIOR Toga. See the article Toca. 
LAY, the name of a kind of antient poeſy, or poem among 
the French ; conſiſting of very ſhort verſes. | 
There were two ſorts of lays, the great, and the litile. 
Greater Lay, was a poem conſiſting of twelve couplets of ver- 
ſes, of different meaſures. | | 


Little Lay, was a poem conſiſting of ſixteen or twenty verſes, | 


divided into four couplets. . 
Theſe /ays were the lyric poetry of the old French poets, 
who were imitated by ſome among the Engliſh, They were 
principally uſed on melancholly ſubjects, and are ſaid to have 
been formed on the model of the trochaic verſes of the Greek 
and Latin tragedies. | 
Father Mourgues gives us an extraordinary inſtance of one of 
theſe antient /ays, in his treatiſe of French poetry ; 7 

95 Pappui du monde 

ue faut il gu'on fonde 

2 ? ds 

Cette mer profonde, 

En debris feconde 

Fait voir | | | 

Calme au matin, Ponde 

Et Porage y gronde 

| Le ſoir. | 

Lay the Land, a ſea phraſe, uſed for failing out of fight of land. 
In ſuch cafes they ſay, they have laid the land: and if an- 
other point of land exclude the fight of the former, they ſay, 
they have ſhut the firſt land in. | 

LAx-Land, in husbandry, denotes fallow ground, which lies 
untilled. See FALLow, and PLouGHiNG. 

La y-Brother, among the Romaniſts, a pious, but illiterate per- 
ſon, who devotes himſelf, in ſome convent, to the ſervice of 
the religious. See BROTHER. | 
The /ay-brother wears a habit different from that of the re- 
ligious, nor "my enters oy the choir, or the chapter. He is 
not in any orders, nor does he make any vow. excepti 
An ans obedience. 4 ; MY 

La v-Brother is alſo uſed for an illiterate religious, who takes 
care of ſome of the temporal concerns of the convent, as the 
kitchin, the gate, c. | | 
Theſe /ay-brothers make the three vows of religion. 

In the nunneries are alſo lay-ſiſtert, who never enter the 
choir, &c. and who are only retained for the ſervice of the 
convent, | 


& 
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| The inſtitution of lay-brothers began in the eleventh century, 


The perfons on whom this title was conferred, were ſuch a3 
were too ignorant to become clerks, and who therefore a 
plied themſelves wholly to bodily labour. It ſeems to have 
taken its' riſe from hence, that the laity in thoſe days had not 
for the generality, the leaſt tincture of learning; whence alſo 
thoſe came to be called cler#s, by way of diſtinction, who had 
ſtudied a little, and were able to read. See CLERK, 
„ | . ee | 
AY-Communities, F OMMUNITY. 
Lav-Corporation. 95 nn 3 CORPORATION, 


e ps, 6 i eee 
AYS-ſide. . 15 ji $ SEDE-lays. | 
Fog Tov, See the article VaunT-lay. | 


LAYER, in husbandry, and gardening, a young tender ſhoot 
or twig of a plant, not far from the ground, which is bent 
down, and ſeveral joints or knots of it buried three or four 
inches under ground: the other an ſtill remaining united 
with the parent tree; till having ſtruck root below, it is cut 
and ſeparated from the reſt, and produces a new plant. 

LAYMAN, a perſon not engaged in any order of eccleſiaſ. 
tics, See CLERG Y, SECULAR, Oe. enn | 

LAYMAN, among painters, a little ſtatue or model, either of 
wax or wood, whoſe joints are ſo made, that it may be put 
into any attitude, or poſture: its chief uſe is for-the caſting, 
and adjuſting draperies, for the clothing of figures. 

Some call it, after the French, manequin, g. d. a little man. 

LAZ ARET TO, or LazAaR-HOUSE, a publio building in 
manner of an hoſpital, for the reception of poor ſick. See 
Ho8PrTAL; GG. * 

LAZ ARE Tro, in ſome countries, is an edifice appointed for per- 
ſons coming from places ſuſpected of the plague, to perſorm 
quarantain in. 5 ä f 
This is uſually a large building, at a diſtance from any city, 
whoſe apartments ſtand detached from each other, &c. where 
ſhips are unladen, and their crew is laid up for forty days, 
more or leſs, according to the time and place of departure. 
See QUARANTAIN. | | 

S. LAZARUS, or LAZ ARo, a military order, inſtituted at 
Jeruſalem by the Chriſtians of the Weſt, when they became 
maſters of the holy land, whoſe buſineſs was to receive pil- 
grims under their care, guard them on the roads, and defend 
them from the inſults of the Mahometans, 

Some ſay, this order was inftituted in 1119. Pope Alexan- 
der IV. confirmed it by a bull in 1255, giving it the rule of 
S. Auguſtine. | | | 

The knights of this order being driven out of the holy 
land, part of them retired into France, and were eſtabliſhed 
there under Louis III. who beftowed on them the country 
of Boigny near Orleans. Innocent VIII. ſuppreſſed the order 
of S. Lazaro in Italy in 1490, or rather united it to that of 
Malta. Leo X. re-eſtabliſhed it in Italy in the beginning of 
the ſixteenth century. In 1572, Gregory XIII. united it in 
Savoy to that of S. Maurice, juſt inſtituted by duke Ema- 
nuel Philibert. | CIP 

In France, this order was united to that of N. D. of Mount 
Carmel in 1608, and had ſome new advantages conferred on 
it by the late king Louis XIV. The knights of S. Lazarus 
are allowed to marry, and yet have penſions upon benefices. 

Fathers of S. LAzARU3, called alſo LazARITEs, a name 
given to certain regular clerks of a congregation inftituted in 
France, in the ſeventeenth century, by M. Vincent. | 
They take the denomination from a houſe in the Fauxbourg 
of Paris. They have a ſeminary in Paris, called, The ſemi- 
nary des bons enfans. The vows they make are ſimple, and 
on occaſion may be diſpenſed withal. 


LAZKLI. — Lapis Lazu, a fort of precious ſtone, of a 


blue colour, veined and ſpotted with white, and yellow. See 
STONE. | rt 

This is the ſame with what is otherwiſe called azure ſtone, 
by the antients cyaneus, and cæruleum; by Meſue, the Harry 
ſtone; by Pliny, as Dr. Woodward imagines, ſapphirus. See 
AZURE, SAPPHIRE, &. | 

Of the lapis lazuli is prepared the fine pigment called ultra 
marine, See ULTRAMARINE. I 

To be good, it ſhould be able to reſiſt fire and ſmoke ; and 
come out of them with new luſtre. — It is found in mines 
of gold, filver, and copper, as alſo in pits of marble ; which 
laſt is that generally in uſe. | | 
Naturaliſts diſtinguiſh three kinds of lapis: The firſt called 
old rock, which is pure, ſmooth, a fine blue, with beautiful 
yellow ftreaks like veins of gold, which yet are frequently no 
more than veins of pyrites, — The ſecond, called the new 
rock, is ſtuffed with common ſtones; its colour is weaker, 
and its price lower: theſe two kinds are brought from Perſia 
and Siam, — The third kind is brought from the mountains 
of Auvergne. This is mixed with the common rock whence 
it is dug; it is of a pale blue, and is ſprinkled with greeniſh 
$ with veins of pyrites. This, when ſufficiently charged 


Eich ſpots of green, is ſold for the Armenian ſtone. See 

ARMENIAN. TE 

The lapis is of ſome uſe in medicine; they prepare it by _ 
| cinin 
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cining and waſhing it ſeveral times; which done, it makes 


an i 
in | | 
by reaſon of the vitriolie matter. it contains. | 
Lf Morro 7 ticle Lx Roy. | 
LE Roy s adviſera. See 2 N 
At et, -purified ; called by the chy- 


Thoſe who have made of lead, find it to contain 
a little mercury, ſome fu and a great deal of bitumi- 
nous earth. . . Ine 
Lead is found in various countries, but abounds particularly 
in England. It is found, too, in ſeveral kinds of foils, and 
tones, - ſome whereof,” beſides, contain gold, ſome filver, 
others tin, &c. | | | 5 
It is melted in a furnace provided for that purpoſe, with a 
ſtrong coal- fire upon it; as it melts, it runs through a canal 
on one ſide; leaving the earth, ſtone, and ſcoria, with the 
_ aſhes of the coals. | - 
It is purified by skimming it ere cold, and throwing ſuet 
and other fat bodies into it. 
Lead is found of a lighter, or deeper colour, according as it 
is more or leſs purified; though ſome make a difference in the 
colour of the ore, always eſteeming that moſt which is the 
vhiteſt. 
Some very able naturaliſts obſerve, that the weight of lead 
increaſes, either in the open air, or under ground. — Mr. 
Boyle obſerves this particularly of the lead of churches, which, 
he ſays, frequently grows both in bulk and weight, ſo as to 
become too ponderous for the timber that before ſuſtained it ; 
which ſome- account for from the impurity, heterogeneity, 
and looſe texture of its parts, by means whereof the particles 
of the air getting admiſſion within its pores, are attracted, 
and eaſily aſſimilated⸗to it. But others, who rely wholly on 
experience, abſolutely deny the fact, as alſo that it is repro- 
duced in mines before exhauſted, by letting them lie long 
open to the air; which others aſſert. | 
Lead is a metal of much uſe; it eaſily melts, and mixes 
with gold, ſilver, and copper, and communicates, as they 
talk, its humidity to them; but not being able to endure the 
violence of the fire which they undergo, it retires, and car- 


” 


ries with it all that was heterogeneous in them; ſo as neither | 


old nor filver are refined without lead. See REFINING. 
To which it may be added, that the coarſer kind of precious 
ſtones, boiled in lead, are thereby rendered much more bril- 

liant. 5 | = 
Lead is much uſed in building, particularly for covering, gut- 
ters, pipes, and in glaſs- windows. For which uſes, it is either 
caſt into ſheets in a mold, or milled; which laſt, ſome have 
pretended, is the leaft ſerviceable, not only on account of its 


- thinneſs, but alſo becauſe it is ſo exceedingly ſtretched in| 

milling ; that when it comes to lie in the hot ſun, it is apt to 
| hrink and crack, and conſequently will not keep out the 
s to be a ſuggeſtion without grounds. | 


water : But this a 
Vid. Bayl. Build, Diet. Suppl. in voc. 


The lead uſed by glaziers is firſt caſt into lender rods, twelve | 


or fourteen inches long, called cames ; which being afterwards 
drawn through their vice, comes to have a groove on either 
ſide for the panes of glaſs; and this they call zurned lead. 


FThe method of paleing or ſoldering lead for fitting on of im- 
boſſed figures, Sc. is by ney the part whereon the figure| 

rewing on it ſome pulveriſ- 
ed roſin; under this they place a chaffipg-diſh of coals, till | 
| ſuch time as the roſin becomes reddiſh, and riſes in pimples ; | 


' s to be paled, horizontal, and 


then apply the figure, and rub ſome ſoft ſolder into the join- 


ing: when this is done, the figure will be paled on, and as 


firm as if it had been caſt on it. 


Borrichius aſſerts, that lead reverberated into minium, con- 


verted into glaſs, reduced into ceruſs, and burnt into litharge, 
immediately reſumes its original figure, upon the dexterous 
application of a lixivial ſalt. . 


LE aD-works. — Mr. Glanville obſerves, that the ſmoke of the 
lead - worls at Mendip in Somerſetſhire is a prodigious annoy- 
ance, and ſubjects both the workmen, and the cattle that graze 
about them, to a mortal diſeaſe. The trees that grow near | 
them have their tops burnt, and their leaves and outſides diſ- 


coloured and ſcorched. 


When the lead ore is dug out, they beat it ſmall, then waſh | 


it clean in a running ſtream, and ſift it in iron rudders. Their 
hearth or furnace is made of the clay or fire · ſtone; this they 


ſet in the ground, and on it build their fire, which they light| 


with charcoal, continuing it with young oaken gads, blown 
with bellows,. by mens treading on them, After the fire is 
lighted, and the fire-place hot, they throw their lead ore on 


the wood, which melts down into the furnace, and then with | 


an iron' ladle they take it out, and upon ſand caſt it into 
what form they pleaſe. | al 

The mine-men ſometimes find the vein run up into the 
roots of trees, and yet do not obſerve any difference between 


thoſe and other trees. When the mine is near the ſurface, | 


the graſs is ſometimes found yellow. They make no account 


1 
K 


jent in the famous conſection of alkermes. Some-- 
te of all its lotions, it continues to be purgative, 


1 


4 milder; ſometimes they have branched ore in the ſpar; a- 


ure metal, of all others the | 


| 
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of the virgula divinatoria; yet fay, that when 2 mine is 
open, they may gueſs by it how far the vein will lead. The 

ore runs ſometimes in a. vein, ſometimes diſperſed in banks; 
it lies many times between rocks; ſome of it is harder, others 


bout the ore is ſpar and caulk ; and another ſubſtance, which 

they call crootes. 8 | | 
For the manufacture of LEAD, ſee the article PrumBERY. 

There are various preparations of lead, ſerving for various 


ſes : | 

Leap Duft, is a preparation uſed by the potters; made by 
throwing charcoal duſt into melted lead, and ſtirring them a 
long time together ; to ſeparate the coal again, they only waſh 
it in water, and dry it afreſh. —Its uſe is to give a varniſh 
and. gloſs to their works. | = 

Burnt LE AD, plumbum uſtum, is a chymical preparation uſed in 
medicine, made of plates of lead melted in a pot with ſul- 
phur, and reduced by fire into a brown powder. 

White Lx Ab, uſed by painters, is only thin plates of lead diſ- 
ſolved with vinegar. See WHITE Lead, and Cx Russ. 
Litharge of gold or ſilver, is only the lead uſed in purifying 
copper. See LITHARGE. 

Red LE Ap, a preparation of mineral lead calcined, and rubi- 
fied ; uſed by painters, potters, and phyſicians. See MIN IM. 
By help of chymiſtry, there are alſo drawn from lead, ſalts, 
balſams, oils, vinegar, a magiſtery, &c. diſguiſed under the 
name of ſaturn, to amuſe the ignorant. N | 

Salt, or Sugar of LE AD, Saccharum ſaturn, is an eſſential ſalt 
of vinegar, incorporated with the proper ſubſtance of lead, or 
ceruſs diſſolved in ſpirit of vinegar. | 

Balm of LE AD, or Saturn, is an oil drawn from the ſalt of 

lead by diſtillation, after having diſſolved it in ſpirit of tur- 

ntine, | 

Magiftery of LE AD, is the calx of lead purified and ſubtilized. 
It is made of lead diſſolved in aqua fortis, pouring a filtrated 
ſalt water into it; whence reſults a magiſtery extremely 
white, which, when ſoftened by ſeveral lotions, is mixed 
with pomatums for the face and complexion, See Mac1s- 
TERY. 8 | 

Black Leap, is a kind of mineral ſtone, of a black colour, 

| but ſilvered, and ſhining, found chiefly in lead mines, and 
- appearing to be nothing elſe but lead not yet arrived at matu- 

rity ; much uſed for pencils, or crayons for deſigning. — It 
is melted like the common lead. 

\Effay of Le aD. | Ess Ax. 

Refining of LE AD. 8 See the article 2 REFINING, 

Caſting of LE AD on Cloth.“ 55 CAs TIN G. 

LE AD Nails. See the article NAILIs. 

LEA DEN Bullet Moulds. See the article Mou Lps. | 

LEAF, a part of a plant, ordinarily very thin and flat, grow 

ing in the ſpring, and falling off in autumn. See PLAN r. 

There are ſome plants without leaves, as truffles and muſh- 
rooms. See T RUFFLE, and MusHRoOOM. | | 

As to the ſtructure of leaves, Dr, Grew obſerves, that their 

fibres never ſtand on the ſtalk in an even line, but always 
in an angular or circular poſture, and their vaſcular fibres or 
threads are 3, 5, or 7. The reaſon of which poſition is for 
their more erect growth, and the greater ſtrength of the /eaf. 

Another obſervable in the fibres of leaues, is their orderly 
poſition; ſo as in ſome to take in an eighth part of a circle, 
as in mallows; in ſome a tenth, but in moſt a twelfth, 

The fame author obſerves ſix ſeveral parts intended by na- 
ture for the preſervation of gems ; viz. leaves, ſurfoils, in- 
2 ſtalks of leaves, hoods, and mantlings that cover 

The skin or coat of the leavet is no more than that of the 

branches extended, as gold, by beating, is reduced into leaves. 

— In the gem, the leaves are folded, ſometimes in two, and 

ſometimes in ſeveral plaits, ſomewhat after the manner of a 

fan. If the leaves be too thick to plait commodiouſly in two, 

and to be ranged againſt each other; or if they be in too 
ſſmall a number, and their fibres too delicate, inſtead of be- 
ing plaited, they are rolled up, and ſorm either a ſingle roll, 
as the leaves of the mountain cowſlip, which are thick; or 
two rolls, which begin at each extremity of the leaf, and 
meet in the middle. — There are alſo ſome plants whoſe 
leaves form three rolls, as fern; ſeveral leaves are covered 
with hair of ſeveral figures, thoſe of lavender and olive-tree 
have hair reſembling ſtars. See LanuGo. eb 

Botaniſts conſider the leaves of plants, with regard to their 

ſtructure, ſurface, figure, conſiſtence, edges, ſituation and 

ſize, — With regard to their ſtructure, leaves are either „in- 
gle, as thoſe of the apple-tree, pear-tree, &c. or double, as 
thoſe of angelica, parſley, &c. | | 

With regard to their ſurface, Jeaves are either flat, as the 

nummularia, aſarum, origany, androſæmum, brionia cana- 

denſis, &c. or hollow, as thoſe of the onion and aſphodel; 
or in bunches, as ſeveral kinds of kali, and houſe-leeks. 

With regard to their conſiſtence, leaves are either thin and 

fine, as thoſe of S. John's-wort, and dog's graſs; or thick 

and groſs, as thoſe of portulaca; or fleſhy, as thoſe of ſeveral 
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kinds of houſe-leeks 3 or woolly, as thoſe of the wool - blade. 


With 


With regard to their verge, or edges, leaves are either cut 
ſlightly, as ſome ſpecies of geum, and cannabis lutea; or deep, 
as trefoil, &c. See DenTED Verge. | 

With regard to their ſituation, leavet are either alternate, 
that is, ranged alternately, as the philyca ; or oppoſite to each 

other, as the phillyrea, and ſome ſpecies of the rubia. 

With regard to their ſize, leaves are either very big, as thoſe 
of the colocaſia, and ſphondylium; moderate, as thoſe of the 


biſtort, the fig-tree z /mall, as thoſe of the apple-tree, pear- 


tree, peach-tree ; or very ſmall, as thoſe of mille-pertuis, or 
S. John's-wort. 


Annual LEAvEs. ANNUAL. 
Crenated LEAVES: CRENATED. 
Diss(MILAR, 


Diſfimilar Lt Aves. 
Procumbent LEAvss. ) See the article { PROCUMBENT. 


Segment LEAVES. SEGMENT. 
Seminal LEAVES. SEMINAL, 
Vernal LEAvEs. VERNAL. 


LEAF, is alſo applied to the fineſt and moſt beautiful parts of 
flowers, See FLOWER. | 
Tt is true, all flowers have not leaves, and it is ſometimes dif- 
ficult to determine which is to be called the leaves, and which 


the calyx of the ſame flower. See CALYX. 


To prevent confounding the leaves of the flower with thoſe | 


of the reſt of the plant; the former are called by botaniſts 
petala, the latter folia, See PETALA. 3 
LEAvkEs, in architecture, are an ornament of the Corinthian 
capital, and thence borrowed into the Compoſite ; conſiſting 
in the repreſentation of a double row of leaves covering the 
vaſe, tympanum, or neck of the column. See CAPITAL. 
Theſe leaves are uſually formed in imitation of thoſe of the 
acanthus ; ſometimes of thoſe of olive, and ſometimes of lau- 
rel. See Ac ANT Hus. 
The leaves are divided; each making three ranges of leſſer, 
and are bent, atop, one third of their heighth. — See Tab. 
Archit. fig. 30. lit. CC. 
LEAF-Silver. See the article SILVER, | 
LEAGUE, an extent of ground, conſidered lengthwiſe ; 
ſerving to meaſure the diſtances of one place from another ; and 
containing more or leſs geometrical paces, according to the 
different uſages and cuſtoms of countries. 

*The word comes from leuca, or leuga, an antient Gauliſh 
word, for an itinerary meaſure, and adopted in that ſenſe by 
the Romans. — Some derive the word /euca from Azvx®-, 
white; in regard the Gauls, in imitation of the Romans, mark- 
ed the ſpaces and diſtances of their roads with white ſtones, 

A ſea league is uſually reckoned 3000 geometrical paces, or 
three Engliſh miles: the large leagues of France, are uſually 
3000, and in ſome places 3500 paces; the mean or com- 
mon league is 2400 paces, and the little league 2000, Cho- 
rier obſerves, that the antient Gauliſh leggues were but 1500 
paces. WR | 

The Spaniſh leagues are larger than the French, 17 Spaniſh 
leagues make a degree, or 20 French leagues, or 69 & Engliſh 
ſtatute miles. The leagues of Germany and Holland contain 
four geographical miles each, | | 
The Perſian leagues are nearly the ſame with the Spaniſh ; 
that is, they are equivalent to four Italian miles ; which 
comes pretty near to what Herodotus mentions of the para- 
ſanga, an antient meaſure among the Perſians, containing 
thirty ſtadia ; eight whereof, according to Strabo, make a 

mile. See PARAs AG. 

The Perſians mark their leaguet by trees, as the antient Ro- 
mans did by ſtones, lapides; for which reaſon they are alſo 


called agag, a Turkiſh word fignifying tree. —In Japan, the | 


league conſiſts of 1800 fathoms. — Theſe are all diſtinguiſhed ' 
by little hillocks, raiſed on purpoſe by the road fide. See 

the leagues of moſt, countries, reduced to the Roman foot, 
under the word MILE. 


LAGE“ alſo denotes an alliance, or confederacy between 


princes, and ſtates, for their mutual aid, either in attacking 
ſome common enemy, or in defending themſelves, See 
ALLIANCE. | 


* The word comes from /iga; which, in the corrupt Latin, was 
uſed for a confederacy: Qua quis cum alio ligatur. 


There have been ſeveral holy leggues entered into by the 
Chriſtians, againſt the Saracens and infidels ; called alſo cru- 
ſado's, or croiſades. See CRorsaDE. 
The LEAGUE, by way of eminence, denotes that famous one 
on foot in France, from the year 1576, to 1593. Its intent 
was to prevent the ſucceſſion of Henry IV. who was of the 
Reformed religion, to the crown; and it ended with his ab- 
juration of that faith. | 
The /eaguers, or confederates, were of three kinds: the zea- 
lous leaguers aimed at the utter deſtruction, not only of the 
Huguenots, but alſo of the miniſtry, The Spaniſh leapuers 
had principally in view the transferring the crown of France 
to the king of Spain, or the infanta his daughter. The no- 


derate leaguers aimed only at the extirpation of Calviniſm, | 


without any alteration of the government, 
LEAKAGE, the ſtate of a veſſel that leaks ; that is, lets 


water, or other liquid ouze in or out, 
2 


LEAKAGE alfo denotes an allowance of 12 per cent. to mer- 
chants importing wine, out of the cuftoms thereof; and of 
2 barrels in 22 of ale to brewers, c. out of the exciſe. 

LEAP, and STEP. See the article STEP. 

LEAP-YEAR *, the ſame with biſextile. See BrssexTILE, 

* It is thus called, by reaſon, in the common year, any fixed 
day of the month changes ſucceſſively the day of the week ; 
but, in the /eap-year, it skips or leaps over one day, 

The common year hath 365 days in it, but the /eap-year 
366 days; and in this caſe February hath 29 days; which, 
in the common year, hath but 28. | | 
To find the leap-year, the rule is, 
Ky Divide by 4, what's left ſhall be, 
For leap-year o, for paſt, 1, 2, or 3. 

For _ ; Is the year 1720 a /eap-year, or a common 
year | 

| 4) 1720 (430 
There is o remainder, ſo that it is leap-ycar. 

LEASE, in law, a demiſe, or letting of lands, tenements, or 
| hereditaments unto another for life, term of years, or at will, 
for a rent reſerved. See RENT. | | 
A leaſe is either written, called an indenture, deed poll, or 
leaſe in writing ; or by word of mouth, called leaſe parol. 
See PAROL. 3 

The party who lets a Jeaſe, is called the Ir; and the party 
to whom it is let, the Ie ee. 

LEASH, or LEASE, among ſportſmen, denotes three crea- 
tures of any kind ; but chiefly greyhounds, foxes, bucks, and 
hares. | 
We fay, a leaſb of greyhounds, a couple and a half of 
hounds. | 

LEATHER-M/71. MrIII. 

LEATHER- Money. 5 See the article Coin, and Money, 

LEAVE and take, See the article Take. 

LEAVENA®*, any thing that will make a body ſwell, and fer- 
ment. See FERMENT, and FERMENTATION, 

* The word is formed from the French Jevain, which ſignifies 
the ſame, of the verb lerer, or Latin, /evare, to riſe. 

Beer, ale, wine, and cyder, only work by means of the Jea- 
ven in them. — Sour paſte, barm, rennet, &c. are leavens 
uſed in baking bread, brewing beer, making cheeſe, &c. See 
YEesT, RENNET, BAK INC, Cc. 

LEAVE R. See the article LEVER. 

LECTICARI Us, an officer in the Greek church, whoſe 
buſineſs it was to bear off the bodies of thoſe who died, and 
to bury them, — Theſe were otherwiſe. denominated decani 
and copiatæ. See DEAN, and CopiaTae. | 
The Romans had two kinds of lecficarii, different from thoſe 
of the Greeks, and who anſwered nearly to the office of our 
chairmen, See LITTER, | | 

LECTISTERNIUM, a religious ceremony among the 
antient Romans; being a feſtival prepared, and ſolemnly ſerv- 
ed up in a temple. See Fe AsT. | 
And becauſe, according to the cuſtoms of thoſe times, they 
placed beds around the tables, and ſet the ſtatues of the gods 

on thoſe beds, in the ſame manner as men fat at meals; they 
called the ſolemnity lectiſternium, from lectus, bed, and fter- 
nere, of /lerno, to ſpread, prepare, | 

In this ceremony the Epulones preſided. See EPpuLo. 


Caſaubon has obſerved from a paſſage in the ſcholiaſt of 


Pindar, that the Greeks had alſo a ſort of lecłiſternium in 
ww 

Livy obſerves, that the firſt Iectiſternium ſeen in Rome, was 
that which held for eight days ſucceſſively, in honour of Apol- 


lo, Latona, Diana, Hercules, Mercury, and Neptune; on 
occaſion of a contagious diſeaſe which killed all their cattle, 


in the year of Rome 354; though Valerius Maximus men- 
tions one before that. - 


LECTURES. See the article Boy L x's Lectures. 


LEDGER. See the article Book. 
LEE, a term variouſly uſed at ſea ; though its general uſe be 
to ſignify the part towards, or oppoſite to the wind. — Thus 


che ? 

LEE-Shore, is that on durch re wind blows; ſo that to be un- 
der the lee of the ſhore, is to be cloſe under the weather- 
ſhore, or under wind, 


ALEE the Helm, ſignifies, put the helm to the lee-ward fide of 


the ſhip. 

Take care of the LE E Hatch, is a word of command to the man 
at the helm, to take care that the ſhip do not go to the lee- 
ward of her courſe, 

LEE-ward Ship, is one that is not faſt by the wind, or which 
ur not ſail ſo near the wind, nor make ſo good way as ſhe 

ould, 

To lay a Ship by the LEE, or to come up by the LE E, is to bring 
her ſo, that all her ſails may lie flat againſt her maſts and 


ſhrouds, and that the wind may come right upon her broad- 


ſide, 
LEE-way, or LEE-ward-way of a Ship, is the angle made by 
the line on which the ſhip ſhould run according to her courſe ; 
or the point of the compaſs ſteered upon, and the real line of 
the ſhip's way. | | 


All ſhips are apt to make ſome bee. way; ſo that in caſting 15 
t 
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the log-board, ſomething muſt be allowed for lee woch. The 
n K wind, allow one point for 1. 7595 
oe If the wind blow hard, ſo that you are forced to ** 
pak: -fail, allow two points for lee-way. 3%. If bs 
fo h 100 that both top · ſails muſt be taken in, and the - * 4 
bi b, allow three points for lee-way. 4. If her m_ al fer 
Wh furled ſhe try under a main-ſail, or mizzen, ri - 
9 her way four points ay 3 4 eh : gia 
in- ſai ſhe will make her N 
3338 = South But, 69. If under a mIZzen only, 
ſhe will make her way about two points before ee 
79, If ſhe lie a hull, with all her ſails furled, ſhe will ma 
her way one ey _ = 3 
ce. See the article : : 
LEES * groſſeſt and thickeſt parts of wine, oil, * * 
liquors; or the ſediment found at the bottom of the velle 1 
#* The word comes from the French, ie, and that either rom 
limus, mud, or from 2 one of the ſurnames of otras? ; 
or according to Du Cange, from /ja, a corrupt Latin word, 
ſignifying the ſame. | | 
A kind of gravelly ſand is made with the lees of wine burnt, 
and prepared, uſed by dyers, &c. which ought to ſtand as a 
caution to people troubled with the ſtone, Ce. N 
The vinegar-makers make a great trade of the lees of wine 
dried, and made into cakes, after having ſqueezed out the 


remains of the liquor in preſſes, See WINE; and CAPITAL. | 


ETA, a court held by the lotd of a manor ; 
1 reality, it is the king's court, in whoſe manor 
ſoever it is held; by reaſon the authority thereof belongs 
originally to the crown, and is derived thence to other per- 
his is a court of record, and inquires of all offences 
under high-treaſon ; though it canno: puniſh many, but muſt 
certify them to the juſtice of aflize. Sce COURT. 
LEFT Hand. See the article HAN . 
LEG, Crus. See the article LE s. 
LEGACY, LEGATUM, in the civil law, a donation by 
teſtament ; anſwering to what in common law is called a 
demiſe. See DONATION, TESTAMENT, DEMISE, Se. 
Legacy is uſually defined ſome particular thing given by a 
Jaſt will, and teſtament; for that if a man thus diſpoſe, or 
transfer his whole eſtate on another, it is called Hhæredi- 
tag; and he to whom it is given, is called hzres.—T hough, 
in common law, the diſtinction is this; that he to whom all a 
man's lands, and hereditaments deſcend by right of blood, is 
' heres natus; the other, to whom it is bequeathed, is called 
heres factus. See HEIR. 3 
LEGACY, in an eccleſiaſtical ſenſe, was a ſoul- ſeat, a bequeſt 
to the church, or accuſtomed mortuary : which was to hold 
good, even though the teſtament itſelf were declared null, and 
invalid. See MoRTUARY. 
LEGAL Column. 88 
LEGAL Oeconomy. | s ECONOMY. 
LEGAL — See the article 8 I ON, 
LEGAL Tutorage. TUTORAGE. 
LEGALIS Homo, in law, a perſon who ſtands rectus in 
curia, not out-lawed, nor excommunicated, nor defamed. 
And in this ſenſe are thoſe words ſo often uſed probi, & le- 
galis homines. 
Hence all legality is taken for the condition of ſuch a man. 
LEGATE, a prelate, whom the pope ſends as ambaſſador to 
any ſovereign prince. See EMBASSADOR, and VicCE- 
LE GATE. | | | 
The term Iegaie comes from that of Jegatus, which Varro 
derives from legere, to chuſe; and others from /egare, dele- 
gare, to ſend, delegate. Witguefort. 


There are three kinds of /egates, viz. legates @ latere, legates f 
de latere, and legates by office, or legati nati. | | 
Of theſe, the moſt conſiderable are the legates à latere; ſuch 
are thoſe whom the pope commiſſions to take his place in| 
councils ; who are thus called, in regard the pope never gives 
this office to any but his greateſt favourites, and confidents, 
who are always at his ſide, 2 latere; that is, to the cardinals, 
See LATERE. 
A legate à latere, may conſer benefices without mandate, le- 
gitimate baſtards to hold offices, and has a croſs carried before 
him, as the enſign of his authority. | | 
The legates de latere, are thoſe who are not cardinals, but 
are yet intruſted with an apoſtolical legation, 
Legates by office, legati nati, are thoſe who have not any 
particular legation given them ; but who, by virtue of their 
dignity, and place in the church, become /egates. Such are 
the archbiſhops of Rheims and Arles. — But the authority 
« theſe legates, is much inferior to that of the legates 2 
atere. 5 
The power of a /egate is ſometimes alſo given without the 
title: ſome of the nuntio's are inveſted with it. See 
Nuxrio. 

Court of the LEGATE. See the article Cour. | 

LEGATIS Tenementis. See the article TENEMENT1IS. 


L E G 


of the government of the antient Romans: Auguſtus divided 
= i of the empire into canſular, /egatery, and pre- 
1dial. 

LEGATORY Provinces were thoſe whereof the emperor him- 
ſelf was governor, but where he did not reſide, but admini- 
ſtred affairs by his lieutenant, or legatus. See LEGATUs. 

LEGATUS, among the Romans, a military officer, who 
cominanded as deputy of the chief general. 
Of theſe there were divers kinds, vis. a lagatus in the army 
under the imperator, or general, anſwering to our lieutenant- 


general; and a /zga!us in the provinces, under the proconſul, 
or governor. 


When any conſiderable perſon, among the Roman citizens. 
had occaſion to paſs through any of the provinces, the ſe- 
nate gave him the title of Iegatus; that is, of envoy from 
the ſenate, to the end he might be received with the greatec 
reſpect; and that the cities and towns, through which he 
travelled, might defray his expences. — This they called a 
free legalion, libera legatio; in regard the perſon was not 
incumbered with any truſt, and might lay it aſide as ſoon as 
he pleaſed. | 


LEGEND, LecenDa, was originally x book uſed in the 
old Romiſn churches, containing the leſſons that were to be 
read in divine ſervice, | 
Hence alſo the lives of faints, and martyrs came to be cal- 
led legends; becauſe chapters were read out of them at 
mattins, and in the refectories of the religious houſes. See 

SAINT. — 0 | 

Golden LEGEND, is a collection of the lives of the ſaints, com- 
piled by James de Varaſe, better known by his Latin name 
of F. de Voragine, vicar-general of the Dominicans, and af- 

 terwards archbiſhop of Genoa, who died in 1298. | 
It was received into the church with a world of applauſe, 
Which it maintained for 200 years; but, in effect, is ſo full 
of ridiculous and romantic accounts, that the Romaniſts them- 
ſelves are now generally aſhamed of it. = The word legend 
itſelf is, on that account, come into diſrepute. 

LEGEND is alſo uſed to fignify the words, or letters engraven 
about the margins, Sc. of coins. See Coin. | 
Thus the legend of a French crown is, Sit nomen domini be- 
nedictum; that of a moidore, In hoc fegno vinces : on thoſe 
of the laſt emperors of Conſtantinople, we find eſus Chriſ- 
tus Baſileus Baſilem, IHS XPS NIKA, Feſus Cbriſ- 
tus vincit. | 

LEGEND is alſo applied to tlie inſcriptions of medals, which 

ſerve to explain the figures, or deviſes thereof. See ME DAL, 
 Davisz, &c. _ forts | 
In ſtrictneſs, the legend differs from the inſcription 3 this laſt 
properly ſignifying words placed on the reveſe of a medal, 
in lieu of figures, | 
It ſeems as if the antients had intended their medals ſhould 
ſerve both as images, and as emblems ; the one for the com- 
mon people, and the other for perſons of taſte, and parts : 
the images to repreſent the faces of princes ; and emblems to 
repreſent their virtues, and great actions: fo that the legend 
is to be looked on as the ſoul of the medal, and the figures as 
the body. 
Every medal has two legends ; that on the front, and that on 
the reverſe. The firſt, for the generality, ſerves only to di- 
ſtinguiſh the perſon by his name, titles, offices, &c. the lat- 
ter is intended to expreſs his noble and virtuous ſentiments, 
his good deeds, and the advantages the publick has reaped by 
him.—This, however, does not hold univerſally ; for ſome- 
times we find the titles ſhared between both ſides, and ſome- 
times alſo the legend. | 
In the medals of cities, and provinces, as the head is uſually 
the genius of the place, or at leaſt ſome deity adored there; 
the legend is the name of the city, province, or deity, or of 
both together; and the reverſe, ſome ſymbol of the city, Oc. 
frequently without a /egend ; ſometimes, with that of one of 
its magiſtrates. | | | 
The ordinary ſubjects of legends, are the virtues of princes, 
the honours they have received, conſecrations, ſignal events, 
public monuments, deities, public vows, privileges, &c. 
Legends, and inſcriptions of medals, are either in Latin, or 
Greek.—The Greek character, conſiſting of majuſcule, of 
capital letters, appears uniform on all the medals ; no change, 
or alteration being found in confronting the ſeveral charac- 
ters; though, it is certain, there was in the ordinary uſe, and 
pronunciation. — All we obſerve on medals, is ſometimes a 
mixture of Greek and Latin letters. — The character was 
preſerved in all irs beauty, till the time of Gallienus. 
From the time of Conſtantine, and for the ſpace of 500 
years, the Latin tongue was alone uſed in the legerids of me- 
dak, even in thoſe ſtruck at Conſtantinople. — Michael be- 
gun the firſt, whoſe legend was in Greek ; and from his 


time the language, as well as the characters, began to alter 
for the worſe. See CHARACT ER. 


LEGION“, a kind of regiment, or body of forces, of a 


number whereof the Roman armies were chiefly compoſed. 
The word comes from the Latin, legere. to chuſe; becauſe, 


LEGAT ORT, or LeGaTARY, a term uſed in ſpeaking 
Vo 1. II. | 


1 


when the legion were raiſed, they made choice of ſuch of 
their youth, as were the moſt proper to bear arms. 
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The number of ſoldiers, and officers, whereof the legion con- 
ſifted, was different at different times: but it is impoſſible to 
determine the preciſe time, and manner of their alteration. 
Ia the time of Romulus, each legion contained 3000 foot, 
and zoo equites, or horſe: theſe were divided into three 
bodies, which made as many orders of battle. Each body 
conſiſted. of ten companies, or manipules, ranged at ſome di- 
ſtance from each other, though in the ſame front. — Each 
body had two general officers to command it, called tribunes; 
and each manipule, two centurions. 
Under the conſuls, the legion conſiſted of 4000 men, who 
made four bodies, commanded by a conſul, or one of his 
lieutenants ; and each legion had its ſhare of cavalry, which 
was from two to three hundred horſe. 7 
Afterwards, in the time of Marius, theſe four diviſions of 
the legion were united into one, and augmented ; and cohorts 
were appointed from five to fix hundred men, each under 
the command of a tribune, — Each cohort conliſted of three 
companies, or manipules, each manipule of two centuries, 
and the legion was divided into ten cohorts, who made as many 
diſtinct battalions, diſpoſed in three lines; ſo that the legion, 
then, conſiſted of five or ſix thouſand men. | 
Iſidore tells us, that the J-gion conſiſted of ſix thouſand men, 
divided into fixty centuries, thirty manipules, twelve cohorts, 
and two hundred troops. According to the French acade- 
my, the legion conſiſted of ſix thouſand foot, and ſeven hun- 
dred twenty five horſe. 
T he legions were, by far, the moſt conſiderable part of the 
Roman army; their number, in the time of Auguſtus, was 
thirty three; they were compoſed wholly of Roman citizens, 
The allies formed a body of auxiliary forces. 
The ftandard bore by the legions was various: at firſt, a 
wolf, in honour of that which ſuckled Romulus; afterwards 
a hog, by reaſon, ſays Feſtus, war is only undertaken 
with a view to peace, which was concluded by ſacrificing a 


hog. Sometimes, they bore the minotaur, to remind their | 
general that their deſigns were to be kept ſecret, and inacceſ- 


fible as the minotaur in the labyrinth. — They alſo bore a 
horſe, a boar, &c. — Pliny tells us, that Marius was the 
firſt who changed all theſe ſtandards into eagles. See 
EAGLE. | 
Square LEGION, Legies quadrata, was a legion conſiſting of 
4000 men, See QUADRATA. 1 
Domeſticns e 2 DomesTICUSs. 
Thundering LEGION. T HUNDERING., 
LEGISLATOR, Law-giver; he who frames the laws of 
a kingdom, or ſtate founded by him, See Law. 
The principal antient /eg///ators are, — Moſes, legiſlator of the 
Hebrews ; Mercurius Triſmegiſtus, and Bocchyris, of the E- 
gyptians; Italus, of the Oenotrians ; Theſeus, Draco, and 
Solon, of the Athenians ; Zoroaſter, of the Bactrians; Cha- 
rondas, of the Cappadocians; and Charondas, or Phaleas, of 
the Carthaginians; Androdamas, of the Chalcidians ; Eudox- 
us of the Cuidians ; Phido, of the Corinthians; Minos, of 
the Cretans; Pythagoras, of the Crotoniates, and moſt of 
the cities of Grzecia Major ; Parmenides, and Zeno, of Elea 
in Lucania; Zamolxis, of the Getz; Phoroneus, of the 
Jreeks; Pacchus, of the Indians; Saturn, of Italy; Maca- 
rius, of the iſle of Lesbos; Zaleucus, of the Locrians ; Ni- 


codorus Athleta, of the city of Mutina ; Hippodamia, of | 


Miletus ; Charondas, of Rheggio ; Lycurgus, of the Lace- 
dæmonians; Archytas, of "Tarentum ; Philolaus, of the 
T hebans. | n 
At Rome, the people were in great meaſure their own (e. 
gi/ators ; though Solon may be ſaid, in ſome ſenſe, to have 
been their leg iſlator, in regard the Decemviri, who were cre- 
ated ſor the making of laws, borrowed a great number from 
thoſe of Solon. See DECEMVIRI, and TABLES. 
LEGITIMATE Delivery. 8 DELIVERY. 
LEGITIMATE Tertian. es AFEV RER. | 
LEGITIMATION, an act by which natural, or ille- 


gitimate children are rendered legitimate. See BasTARD,&c. | 


By the French law, the father and mother, by marrying, ren- 
der their children, begotten before marriage, legitimate; and 
this is called legitimatio per ſulſeguens matrimonium. 
T he right of Iegitimation, was a thing unknown to princes 
tiil the time of Conſtantine ; but, ſince his time, has been 
excrcife,, by moſt of them. The Greek emperors invented 
ſeveral kinds of Jegitimation, | 
Anaſtaſius put it in the power of the father to legitimate his 
natural children, by a bare adoption, provided he had no legi- 
timate children. — But Juſtin, by his conſtitution, and Ju- 
ſtinian, by his Novel 74, aboliſhed this Jegitimation, as fear- 
ing the too eaſy acceſs to /zg:tzmation ſhould encourage con- 
cubinage. | 
In lieu of this, he eſtabliſhed a way of legitimation by the 
emperor's letters. — This rendered baſtards capable of attain- 
ing, to honours, and even of ſucceeding to inheritances, pro- 
vided the perfons were {cg:1zmated with the conſent of their 
father and mother; which is agreeable to the canon law. 
LEGS, the lower extremes of the bodies of moſt animals, ſerv- 
ing them for ſupport and motion, See Ax i MAL, and EXTREME, 


—— 


Some anatomiſts divide the foot of man into three parts, vz. 
the thigh, the Jeg, and the leſſer foot. See Foor, 
In the Jeg, there are two conſiderable bones; the one called 
the great focile, or tibia ; the other the little facile, or fibula. 
See TI BIA, and FIBU LA. Rus bag 
The legs and feet of the ſeveral animals, Mr. Derham ob- 
ſerves, are exactly conformable to the poſture, make, nay, to 
the motion and exerciſes of thoſe animals. In. ſome they are 
made for ſtrength only, in others for agility and ſwiftneſ; ; 
in ſome, for walking and running, in others for ſwimming, 
in others for digging, and in others for flying. In ſome more 
lax, and weak, for traverſing the plain land; in others ſtiff, 
and rigid, for ice and precipices. In ſome, ſhod with tough 
and hard hoofs, ſome whole, ſome cleft. In ſome the feet 
are compoſed of toes, ſome ſhort, for only going, others long, 
to ſupply the place of hands ; ſome are armed with talons, to 
catch and tear their prey; ſome with ſhort nails, to confirm 
their ſteps in running and walking. See NAIL, &c, 
In birds, the legs are curved, for their eaſy perching, rooft- 
ing, and reſt, as alſo to help them on the wing in taking 
their flight, and to be therein commodiouſly tucked up to 
the body, fo as not to obſtruct their flight. In ſome, long, 
for wading, &c, See BI Pp). | | 
LE6s of a Triangle, - when one fide of a triangle is taken as a 
baſe, the other two are called legs. See TRIANGLE. 


Arched LRG. ARCHED, 
Hyperbolic LE 6s. : See the article HYPERBOLIC, 
Compaſſes of three LE Gs. CoMPASSES. 
LEGUMEN, LEGUME, is applied, by botaniſts, to beans, 
peas, vetches, &c. otherwiſe called pulſe. See PULsE, and 
 LecGuminovs. | | | | 
Some will have them thus called, in regard they are gathered 
with the hand ; by which they are diſtinguiſhed from corn, 
&c. which are mowed, or reaped : eo quod manu legatur, & 
non ſecatur. | 
Yet the antient writers on husbandry conſider corn, and even 
turneps, and all grains, and roots ſor family uſe, as legumina. 
LEGUMINOUS, an appellation given to thoſe plants 
which yield legumes, or pulſe. See LEGUMEN. 
Of this kind are moſt plants which grow in pods, as beans, 
peas, &c. 
Ray ranks all plants as Jeguminous, which have a papiliona- 
ceous or butter-fly-like flower, See PLANT. 
LEGUMINOVUS Flwers. See the article FLOWER. | 
LEMMA, AHMMA, in mathematics, denotes a previous pro- 
poſition, laid down in order to clear the way for ſome follow- 
ing demonſtration ; and prefixed either to theorems, in order 
to render their demonſtration leſs perplexed, and intricate ; or 
to problems, to make their reſolution more eaſy, and ſhort, 
Thus, to prove a pyramid one third of a priſm, or parallelepi- 
pid of the ſame baſe and heighth with it; the demonſtration 
whereof in the ordinary way, is difficult, and troubleſome ; 
this lemma may be premiſed, which is proved in the rules of 
progreſſion; that the ſum of the ſeries of the ſquares, in 
numbers in arithmetical progreſſion, beginning from o, and 
going on 1, 4, 9, 16, 25, 36, &c. is always ſubtriple of the 
ſum of as many terms equal to the greateſt ; or is always one 
third of the greateſt term multiplied by the number of terms. 
Thus, to find the inflection of a curve line, this lemma is 


firſt premiſed ; that a tangent may be drawn to the given 


curve, in a given point. 


So, in phy ſics, to the demonſtration of moſt propoſitions, 
ſuch lemmata as theſe are neceſſary firſt to be allowed; that 


there is no penetration of dimenſions ; that all matter is divi- 
fible ; and the like.—As alſo in the theory of medicine, that 
where the blood circulates, there is life, &c. | 
LEMNIAN Earth, Terra LEMNIA, a medicinal, aſtrin- 
gent, ſort of earth, of a fatty conſiſtence, and reddiſh co- 
lour ; uſed in the ſame caſes as bole. See BoLE. | 
It has its name from the iſland of Lemnos, whence it is chief- 
ly brought. | | 
Many form it into round cakes, and impreſs a ſeal upon it; 
whence it is alſo called, terra ſigillata. See SIGILLATA. 
LEMONADE, a drink prepared of water, ſugar, and ci- 
tron, or lemon juice, | | 
This factitious liquor is ſo popular in Paris, that it has given 
its name to a new eſtabliſhed company, called lemonadiers. 
LEMURES, in antiquity, ſprites or hobgoblins ; reſtleſs 
ghoſts of departed perſons, who return to terrify and tor- 
ment the living. Sce Manes. ; , 
Theſe are the ſame with /arve, which the antients imagined 
to wander round the world, to frighten good people, and 


a" 


plague the bad.—For which reaſon, at Rome they had - 


muria, or feaſts inſtituted to appeaſe the manes of the de- 
tunct, TEN | 

Apuleius explains the antient notion of manes thus: The 
ſouls of men releaſed from the bands of the body, and freed 
from performing their bodily functions, become a kind of 
demons, or genii, formerly called lemures. — Of theſe le- 
mures, thoſe that were kind to their families, were calle 
lares familiares ; but thoſe who, for their crimes, were con 


demned to wander continually, without meeting with 4 
| place 
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f reſt, and terrified good men, and hurt the bad, are when, upon wiping it, the image of the window of thy 
| 1 ed laruæ. See Lakes. place is ſeen painted on its ſurface; if it does not, it is wet- 
vulgarly an ommentator on Horace mentions, that the Ro- ted in water without any ſand, and turned till it have got a 
AS 1 mures for remures; which laſt word was form- poliſh. — The baſon is then covered, within ſide, with two 
M4 NS ata who was killed by his brother Romulus, | or three folds of linen, and the polith finiſhed with putty, or 
ed my ond to earth to torment him. See LEMURIA. tripoly of Venice ſteeped in water. — It is known to be per- 
=— A tees obſerves, that in the antient Latin tongue le- fectly poliſhed, when, viewing it with a magnifier, there ap- 
: 12 5 g ifies the ſoul of a man ſeparated from the body by | pear no ſcratches of the ſand. — The cement is then broke 
ty WET | off, and the fide poliſhed cemented, to work and grind the 
Y: LIA, a feaſt ſolemnized at Rome] other, as beſore, till the edges of the lens be become ſharp, 
LES dr oy s the manes of the dead, or in| and it be perfectly poliſhed on either fide. — When finiſhed, 
eben of the lemures. See LEMURES. | it is waſhed in ſpirit of wine, to take off all remains of the 
The inſtitution of this feaſt is aſcribed to Romulus, who, to] wax, ' , : 
rid himſelf of the phantom of his brother Remus (whom he| For Convex LENs 8, the laws of their reſraction, and their ef- 
had ordered to be murdered) appearing always before him, fects depending thereon, are as follow. — 19. A ray of light, 
ordained a ſeaſt called after his name remuria, or lemuria. E G, near the axis, (Tab, Optics, fig. 1.) and parallel there- 
In the lemuria, they offered ſacrifices for three nights toge-| to, ſtriking on the plane ſurface oi a plano-convex lens, di- 
ther ; during which time all the temples of the gods were rectly oppoſite to the luminous body, after refraction concurs 
ſhut up nor any marriages permitted. — There were a world] with the axis in the point F: and if C be the centre of the 
of e in this feaſt, chiefly intended to exorciſe the] convexity, CF will be to FL, that is, the diftance of the 
lemures, and prevent their appearing, or giving any diſtur- centre from the point of concourſe, or focus, will be to the 
Bade 10 the living. | diſtance of the centre in the convex ſurface, in the ratio of 
LENIS Spiritus, in proſody. See the article SPIRIT. the refraction, See REFRACTION. 1 
LENITIVE, in phyſic, ſometimes denotes a ſoftening, re-] For the plane ſurface being directly oppoſed to the luminous . 
ſolutive remedy, that moiſtens the parts diſeaſed, and diſſipates body, the ray E G is perpendicular to A B, and therefore will 
any ſharp humour collected there. | paſs unrefracted to H: thus it ſtrikes on A HB, ſtill parallel 
LENITIVE, is more frequently uſed for laxative, See LAXA-| to the axis; and therefore coming out of a denſer medium in- 
TIVE. 3 | to a rarer, will meet with the axis of the lens in F; and ſo, 
LENITIVE Electuary, is more peculiarly uſed for a gentle fort | as that CF will be to FL in the ratio of the ſine of the re- 
of electuary, compoſed of ſena, polypody, &c. ſo called, in| fracted angle to the fine of the angle of inclination : as will 
regard it purges eaſily, and by reſolving. See ELECTUARY. be demonſtrated under the head REFRACTION. 1 | 
LENS, in dioptrics, properly ſignifies a ſmall, oblong glaſs, of | If then the refraction be out of a glaſs lens into air CF: 
the figure of a lentil; but is extended to any optic glals, not EL:: 3: 2, and therefore FL=2 CL. - That is, paral- 
very thick, which either collects the rays of light into a point, | lel rays, near the axis, will concur with it at the diſtance 
in their paſſage through it, or diſperſes them farther apart, | of the diameter. — Again, if the refraction were out of a 
according to the laws of refraction. See GL ass, LiGHT, | water lens, i. e. out of a plano-convex lens filled with wa- 


place o 


Rays, &c. ter, CF:EL::4: 3, and therefore FL Zz CL; i. e. 
Lens's have various figures; that is, are terminated by vari-] parallel rays, near the axis, will concur with it at the diſtance 
ous ſurfaces, from which they acquire various names. Some] of half the diameter. So that if a lighted candle be placed 
are plane on one fide, and convex on the other; others con-| in the focus of a plano-convex lens, that is, in the point F, 


vex on both ſides; both which are ordinarily called convex | diftant from the ſurface of the lens A LB, by the length of 
lens's : though, when we ſpeak accurately, the former are the diameter; and from the ſurface of the water lens, by half 
called plano-convex. — Again, ſome are plane on one fide, | the diameter, its rays, after refraction, will become parallel. 
and concave on the other; and others are concave on both | See REFRACTION, 

ſides, which are both uſually ranked among the concave | 209, If the ray KI, (Tab. Optics, fit. 2.) near the axis of a 
lenss ; though, when diſtinguiſhed, the former is called a plano-convex lens, and parallel thereto, ſtrike on its convex 
plano-concave, — Others, again, are concave on both ſides; | ſurface AHB, after a double refraction, it will meet the 
others are concave on one ſide, and convex on the other;| axis in F; ſo as that HG will beto GC, and GF to F H, 


which are called convexo-concave, or concauo- convex lens's, ac- in the ratio of the refraction. #5 
cording as the one or the other ſurface is more curve, or a| For the ray K 1, parallel to the axis E G, by virtue of the 
portion of a leſs ſphere. See Convex, CONCAVE, &c. firſt refraction in I, will tend to the point G, ſo as GH 


It is to be here obſerved, that in every lens terminated in any | will be to G C in the ratio of the fine of the angle of incli- 
of the forementioned manners, a right line perpendicular to] nation to the fine of the refracted angles: therefore, by virtue 
the two ſurfaces is called the axis of the lens. — Which axis, | of the ſecond refraction in L, it will concur with the axis in / 
when both ſurfaces are ſpherical, paſſes through both their] F; ſo as GD will be to FD in the ratio of the fine of the 
centres; but if one of them be plane, it falls perpendicularly | refracted angle, to the ſine of the angle of inclination. See 
upon that, and goes through the centre of the other. See] REFRACTION. 

AXIS. | So that the ſemidiameter, and thickneſs of the plano-convex 
A lens, one of whoſe ſurfaces is convex, and the other con- | Jens, with the ratio of refraction being given, hence. ariſes a 
cave, is called a meniſcus; the properties of which, ſee under | method of determining the focus of parallel rays ſtriking on 
ME niscus. the convex ſurface. For, 

See alſo the Theory of LENS's demonſtrated under REFRAC-| Hence, if the lens be glaſs, FD=2 CH—2 HD. 80 
TION ; and the application thereof, under MicRoscoPe,| that if two thirds of the thickneſs of the lens be inconſide- 
TxtLEscoPe, BURNING-GLass, Focus, &c, rable (as in practice it uſually happens) parallel rays meet with 
Some confine /ens's within the diameter of five or ſix lines, | the axis at the diſtance of the diameter from the lens, even 
and will have ſuch as exceed that diameter called Jenticular | when they ſtrike on the convex ſurface. 5 


glaſſes. | So that as to the place of the focus, it is the ſame thing 
 Lens's are diſtinguiſhed, with regard to the manner of their | whether the plane ſurface, or the convex one, be turned to a 
preparation, into ground, and blown. luminary of parallel rays ; though it appears, both from ex- 
Blæun Lens's, are little globules of glaſs, melted in the flame | perience, and trigonometrical calculations, that there are more 
of a lamp, or taper. Sce Mic ROSco H. |. rays united in a leſs ſpace, if the convex ſurface, than if the 


But the figure of theſe is ſeldom exact; beſides, that the plane one be turned towards the ſun. 
ſmoke of the lamp cleaves to the ſurface in melting: on both If the lens were full of water, FD=3,CH—3HD, 
which accounts, they come ſhort of the clearneſs of thoſe] Wherefore if 2 HD be inconſiderable, FD ; C, or if 
that are ground, or turned and poliſhed in the lathe, in little ; H D be inconſiderable, FH=3 CH. Parallel, and near 
copper baſons, or diſhes. — The ſecret is now found of mak-| rays, therefore, are united at the diſtance of half the diame- 
ing theſe exquiſitely ſmall, ſo as ſome of them do not exceed, | ter, if the refraction be in water, even when the convex 
in diameter, the ſixth part of a line, which are found to mag ſurface is oppoſed to the luminous body. Hence, alſo, ariſes 
nify objeCts ſeveral millions of times. a method of determining the focus of parallel rays ftrikin 

Manner of grinding LENs's.—A little piece of copper is cement-| on a lens convex on both ſides, the two femidiameters, Fa, 
ed to the end of the arbor of a lathe, and turned, till it form | the thickneſs of the lens, being given. _ | 
a diſh, or baſon of the diameter of the lens required. — Then | On theſe principles is founded the ſtructure of refracting burn- Co 
a piece of clear glaſs is cemented on one of its flat ſides, to ing-glafſes, the ſun's light, and heat, being exceedingly aug- | 


the end of a little maundrel, with black Spaniſh wax ; and | mented in the focus of a lens, whether convex or plano- | ; 
thus ground, on the fide not cemented, on a grindſtone, with | convex; ſince the rays falling parallel to the axis of the lens, 
water, till it have nearly acquired a concave figure. — It is | are reduced into a much narrower compaſs; ſo that it is no 


finiſhed in the lathe, by turning it in the baſon, with fine | wonder they burn ſome bodies, melt others, and produce 
wet ſand, or gritt-ſtone. "The gritt. muſt be often re- | other extraordinary phænomena. See BuRNninG-GLass. 
peated freſh, till the lens appear very round; when it is come 39. If a luminous body be placed in a focus behind a lens, | | 
„to that point, they ceaſe to take any freſh ſtone, but con- whether plano-convex, or convex on both ſides; or whe- 
tinue to turn it in the baſon, till the remains of the ſand be ther equally, or uncqually, the rays, after refraction, become 
become fo fine as to have poliſhed it, — This tliey perceive, ; parallel, | vo | 
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Hence, by means of a convex lens, or a little glaſs bubble 
full of water, a very intenſe light may be projected to a vaſt 
diſtance. See MiRRoOUR,. | 
And this furniſhes us with the ſtructure of a lamp, or lan- 
tern, to project an intenſe light to an immenſe diſtance : 
for a lens, convex on both ſides, being placed oppoſite to a 
concave mirror, if in the common focus of both be placed a 
lighted candle, or wick, the rays reflected back from the mir- 
ror to the lens will be parallel to each other; and after refrac- 
tion will converge, till they concur to the diſtance of the ſemi- 
diameter, after whch they will again diverge. — But the 
candle being likewiſe in the focus of the /ens, the rays it 
throws on the /ens will be parallel: and therefore a very in- 
tenſe light meeting with another equally intenſe, at the di- 
ſtance of the diameter from the lens, the light will be ſur- 
prizing : and though it afterwards decreaſe, yet the parallel 
and diverging trays going a long way together, it will be very 
great at a very great diſtance, Lanterns of this kind are of 
conſiderable ſervice in the night-time to diſcover remote ob- 
jects, and are uſed, with ſucceſs, by fowlers and fiſhermen, 
to gather their prey together, in order to take them. 

Tf it be. required to have the light, at the ſame time, tranſ- 
mitted to ſeveral places, as through ſeveral ſtreets, &c. the 
number of /ers's and mirrors is to be encreaſed. | 
If the luminous body, placed in the focus, be of a larger ex- 
tent, the rays flowing from points ſenſibly diſtant from each 
other, cannot be parallel; but will conſtitute ſeveral trains, 
or parcels of rays, parallel to each other, 

30. The images of objects, oppoſed in any manner to a con- 
vex lens, are exhibited, invertedly, in its focus, 

Hence, if a paper be applied to a convex lens, (eſpecially in 
a dark room) at the diſtance of its focus, the images of ob- 
jets ſhining upon it, will be repreſented diſtinctly, and in 
their natural colours, thereon : nor is the focus of the ſun's 
rays any thing elſe, in effect, but the image of the ſun. — 
Hence, in ſolar eclipſes, the ſun's image, eclipſed as it is, 
may be burnt by a large lens on a board, &c. a very enter- 
taining phznomenon | _ 

Hence alſo, if a convex lens, of any kind, be expoſed both to 


. nearer and temoter objects, and a paper at the ſame time be 


applied, ſo as to receive the images of objects diſtinctly, the 
diſtance of the focus from the lens, and thence the diameter 
of the convexity, may be determined, | 
49. If a concave mirror be ſo placed, as that an inverted 
image, formed by refraction through a lens, be found between 
the centre and the focus, or even beyond the centre, it will 
again be inverted by reflection, and ſo appear erect in the firſt 
caſe beyond the centre; and in the latter, between the centre 
and the focus. On theſe principles is built the camera obſcura, 
See CAMERA obſcura, | | 
5. The diameter of the image of an object delineated beyond 
a convex lens, is to the object itſelf in the ratio of the diſtance 
of the image to that of the object. 8 
Since then the image of a remoter object is lefs diſtant from 
the lens than that of the nearer, the image of the more re- 
mote will be leſs than that of the nearer. And becauſe the 
diſtance of the image from the lens is greater, if the leus be a 
ſegment of a greater ſphere than of a leſs; hence the image 
will be greater in the former caſe than in the latter. The 
image therefore will be of ſuch a magnitude, as it would be 
of, were the object to ſhine into a dark room through a little 
hole upon a wall, at the ſame diflance from the hole, at which 
the focus is from the lens. — When an object is leſs diſtant 
from a lens than the focus of paralle] rays, the diſtance of 
the image is greater than that of the object, otherwiſe, the 
diſtance of the image is leſs than that of the object; in the 
former caſe, therefore, the image is greater than the object, 
in the latter, leſs. t 
If the images be made greater than the objects, they will not 
appear diſtinctly ; becauſe in that caſe there are fewer rays 
which meet after refraction in the ſame point; whence it 
happens, that rays proceeding from difterent points of an ob- 
ject, terminate in the ſame point of an image, which is the 
cauſe of confuſion. — Hence it appears, that the ſame aper- 
ture of a lens may not be admitted in every caſe, if we would 
keep off the rays which produce confuſion, However, though 
the image is then more diſtinct, when no rays are admitted 
but thoſe near the axis, yet for want of rays the image is apt 
to be dim. See APERTURE, 
69. If the eye be placed in the focus of a convex lens, an ob- 
ject viewed through it appears ere, and enlarged in the ratio 
of the diftance of the object from the eye, to that of the eye 
from the lens, if it be near; but infinitely, if remote. See 
MicRoscoPs ; ſee alſo PR ISM. 


For concave LENS's, their laws are as follow, — 1. If parallel 


rays ſtrike on a plano-concave lens K L, and F C be to F B 
in the ratio of refraction, the rays will diverge from the axis, 


and the point of divergency, or diſperſion, called the virtual 


facus, will be F. See Tab. Optics, fig. 3. | 
For the ray HI, parallel to the axis, is perpendicular to K L, 
and will therefore paſs unrefrated to E. Wherefore, FC 


being to FB in the ratio of refraction, F will be the virtual 


focus, Sce REFRACT1ON. 
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If then the len be glaſs, FR=2 BC; i. e. the virtual fa. 


cus F will be diſtant from the lens K L by the ſpace of the 


diameter 2 B C. Ts 
If the refraction be in water, FB Zz BC; i. e. the virtual 
focus F will be diſtant from the lens K L a diameter and a 


half 3 BC. | 


2. If the ray A E, parallel to the axis F P, ſtrike on a lens 


concave on both ſides; and both FC be to FB, and IP to 
PH in the ratio of refraction; and FP: PH:: FB: BG; 
G will be the point of diſperſion, or the virtual focus, See 
Tab. Optics, fig. 4. | 

If therefore the refraction be in a glaſs lens, the ſums of the 
ſemi-diameters C B and HI, will be to the diameter of the 
concavity of either, 2 HI, as the ſemidiameter of the other 
CB, to the diſtance of the virtual focus from the lens BG. 

Hence, the ſun's rays ſtriking on a concave lens, their light, 


after refraction, will be conſiderably weakened ; ſo that the 


effect of concave lens's is oppolite to that of convex ones. 

3%. An object viewed through a concave lens, appears erect, 
and diminiſhed in a ratio compounded of the ratio's of the 
ſpace in the axis, between the point of incidence, and the 
point to which an oblique ray would paſs without refraQtion, 
to the ſpace in the axis between the eye and the middle of the 
object ; and the ſpace in the ſame axis between the eye and 
the point of incidence, to the ſpace between the middle of 
the object and the point the oblique ray would paſs to with- 
out refraction. | | . | 

Though the properties of Jens's have been here conſidered 
principally with regard to rays falling near the axis, and par- 
allel thereto ; yet the reaſoning will be eaſily transferred to 
rays remoter from the axis, and falling in any direQtion, — 
Thus we may fay univerſally, that in a convex lens, all par- 
alle] rays become converging, and concur in a focus; that di- 
verging rays either become leſs diverging, or run parallel, or 
converge ; and that converging rays converge the more : All 
which alterations are more ſenſible in oblique rays, than in 
perpendicular ones, by reaſon the angles of incidence in that 
caſe are greater. | | ; 

In concave /ens's all parallel rays become diverging, diverging 


rays diverge more; converging rays either converge leſs, or 


become parallel, or go out diverging : all which things hold 


of oblique as well as direct rays, but more ſenſibly in the firſt. 
Lens, or LENTICULA, was alſo the name of a kind of weight 


among the Romans ; being the hundred and eighth part of a 
drachm ; equal to a grain and a half, See DRacnm, and 


GRAIN. : 


LENT, Quadrageſima, a time of mortification, during the 


ſpace of forty days, wherein Chriſtians are enjoined to faſt, in 
commemoration of our Saviour's miraculous faſting ſo long in 
the defart, and by way of preparation for the feaſt of Eaſter, 
See FAST. | | 

In the antient Latin church, Lent only confifted of thirty-ſix 
days. In the ninth century, to come ſomewhat nearer to the 
miracle, ſeveral took upon them to add four days more; which 
in time, became a general practice; though the church of 
Milan is faid till to take up with the antient thirty-fix. 

According to S. Jerom, S. Leo, S. Auguſtine, and others, 
Lent muſt have been inſtituted by the apoſtles. — Their way 
of reaſoning is thus : Whatever 1s generally received through- 
out the whole church, and whoſe inſtitution we do not find 
in any council, muſt be eſteemed to have been eſtabliſhed by 


the apoſtles. — Now ſuch, they ſay, is the faſt of Lent. Its 


inſtitution is not ſpoke of in any council; but many of the 
antient councils, particularly that of Nice, that of Laodi- 
cea, &c. and ſome, of the oldeſt fathers, particularly Tertul- 
lian, ſpeak of it as a thing of ſome ſtanding. | 
The Reformed, generally, hold Lent to be a ſuperſtitious in- 
ſtitution, ſet on foot by ſome vain enthuſiaſts, who durſt un- 
dertake to ape the miracles of Jeſus Chriſt ; as, in effect, it 
appears to have been from a paſſage of Irenzus, quoted by 
Euſebius. 

Some will have it to have been firſt inſtituted by pope Tele- 
ſphorus, in the ſecond century: others, who own that there 
was a kind of abſtinence obſerved in the antient church be- 
fore Eaſter, yet contend that it was voluntary, and was never 
enjoined by any law, till the third century, 

There was ſome difference between the practice of the Greek 
and Latin churches as to the buſineſs of Lent ; the Greeks be- 
ginning it a week ſooner, but at the ſame time allowing more 
days of intermiſſion than the Latins : thoſe who held it ſeven 
weeks, did not faſt on Saturdays, as thoſe who obſerved it 
but ſix did. | 

The antient Latin monks had three Lents ; the grand Lent 


before Eaſter ; another before Chriſtmas, called the Lent «f 
S. Martin; and a third after Whitſunday, called the Lent f 


S. John Baptiſt each of which conſiſted of forty days. 
The Greeks, beſides that before Eaſter, obſerved four others; 
that of the Apoſtles, of the Aſſumption, of Chriſtmas, and of 
the Transfiguration : but they reduced each of them to the 
ſpace of ſeven days. — The Jacobites added a fifth, which 
they call the repentance of Nineveh; and the Maronites à 
ſixth, Cal led the exaltation of the holy croſs. By 
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LENTI Go, is alſo uſed by Dr. Quincy for a freckly, 


mended by Strabo. 


LEO, Lion, the fifth of the twelve ſigns of the zodiac. 


L E Oi 


By the ninth ca 


6 I r | 
c hoy ſhall be deprived the uſe of it all the reſt of the ear. 


The forty days in Lent, 


deſart ; others, of the forty d 
8 others, of the forty ſtripes by which malefactors 


to be corrected; or 7 
the receiving of the law ; or, the forty days faſted by Elias; 


„the forty days faſted by our Saviour. | 
LEN TI 8 6, 2 — diſorder, popularly called freckles. 


See FRECKLES. | = orb 


eruption upon the skin; ſuch, eſpecially, as is common to 
women in the time of child- bearing. | 


LENTISCUS, the wood of an evergreen tree of the ſame 


name, of ſome uſe in phyſic ; it is aſtringent and fortifying, 

and much uſed for tooth-picks. | F 

Tt contains a kind of gum, or reſin, much like maſtic, or 

rather the maſtic itſelf, or incenſe of Perſia, ſo highly com- 

See MasTic. 

The lentiſcus has nearly the ſame properties with the ſaun- 

ders; but has more of the turpentine in it, and ſometimes 

paſſes by urine, See SANT AL UM. 5 
See 

STAR, SIGN, and CONSTELLATION, 

The ftars in the conſtellation Leo in Ptolemy's catalogue are 

32, in Tycho's 37, in the Britannic catalogue 94; the names, 

places, longitudes, latitudes, and magnitudes whereof, are as 


follow. 


SLongitude Latitude 8 
Names and Situatious of the Stars. 8 vm 
i 5 / 2 0 / 7. 2 
That in the noſtrils Kſio 57 2810 23 50 NA 
In the foremoſt toe of the ſouth.foref. 7 12 57] 5 35 27 S| 5 | 
| | | 17 29 46] 6 24 22| S| 6 | 
In the aperture of the month 13 32 13] 7 53 27]N[ 4 ] 
In third toe of the northern forefoot 7 19 44] 3 11 22| S|] 4 
3 LS 
Northern and following in the claw 7 50 1 4 41 1208 6 
| 3 17 14 26] o 1 52|N|6 
i; 14 21 5] 9 55 48]N[6 
: 20 0 3 6 59 47] S|'5 
14 24 14110 41 9g9}N| 8 
10 | 
0 14 45 14|11 23 26 NI 7 
Following in ſouthern forefoot 19 56 8 3 46 50 83 4 
8 ö 13 42 3215 21 3 N 6 
In the preceding knee 19 10 4] 0 19 3|N[6 
South. of three in the head 16 22 16] 9 41 4] Ni z 
15 : 
20 30 288 1 33 23| 86 
20 49 200 1 42 1187 
13 7 432] 7 32 4SENT 6 
_ | 514+ 2} 1-90 $344 VE» 
Middle one of the head 47 27 35110 45' 1] N16 
20 | 
North. in the head 17 6 26]12 19 29] N[3 4 
| 23 49 32 3 25 07 017 
| 14% - 3. -$4- © I7-Y | 
Juſt before the heart 23 0 32 0 1 ** 
1 24 24 12] 3 51 4587 6 
In the following knee 24 59 4 3 56 18] S| 4 
South. of three in the neck 23 34 24 4 50 20] N[3 4 
In the breaſt below the heart 20 5 301 1 26 15 St ox 
The lion's heart, called alſo Rega/us |25 31 20] O 26 38]N| 1 
24 44 4 8 45]N[ 7 
25 45 10] 2 1 10[NI 6 
: 23 11 121 6 N56 
North. in the neck 23 13 4111 1 13 INI 3 
: | 26 46 1] 2 48 7]N[6 
23 30 5211 37 13]|N| 6 
35 
25 22 25] 8 26 51]N[ 6 
Middle and ſubſeq. in the neck 25 15 5] 8 47 27[NI 2 
27 29 23] 4 24 54 [N 6 
m| 47 10| 3 20 1418 6 
o 30 39] 1 2 27|S[5 6 
40 
Preceding and leſſer 0.42 45] O 5 8[N[ 6 
Preceding of three in the belly o 7 58] 4 33 27 [N[| 6 
In the axilla 8 2 3 40] o 7 48]N[|4 
| 3 24 5] 152 278 6 
2 49 25] 0 16 10[ $| 7 
> Wha | 
Informis 4oth of Urſa Maj. Tych. [24 30 5821 37 1I[NI 3 
o 53 30] 7 o 25|N[6 7 
Foremoſt of two over the back H 27 49 1416 49 4|[N[6 5 
f 29 9 1513 56 46 N 
In the middle of the back ne} 1 30 14110 0 — N G 
50 
North. of three in the belly 3 19 21| 5 8 NI 6 
South. and _ in the belly c 33 07 3 ” L NI 6 
Subleq. over the back 1 10 21] 16 28 4o[Nl[q4 5 
10 34 32] 5 39 57] SP 5 
wels 33 351 035 421 $157 


Vo I. II. 


ſay ſome, are obſerved in remem- 
brance of the forty days wherein the world was drowned ;, or, 


„ 0 fort rs wherein the Jews wandered | 
at toe erg tp days allowed Nineveh for 


the forty days faſted by Moſes at 


non of the eighth council of Toledo it is ordained, | 
ſons, without evident neceſſity, eat fleſh in Lent, | 


LEP 


3 1 £1 Longitude Latitude! |Z 
' Namts and Situations of the Stars. 5 | : 
. NM 2 
„ 10 48 554 385 
South. of three under the belly 1 10 8 555 2 31 5168 
Middle under the belly _ 9 40 33] © 13 1668 5 
Preceding in the Joins 4 31 812 53 37 [NI 5 
13 13 40] 8 3 11815 
60 "ft 
| 13 42 11 5 34 35] Sþ 6 
North. of three under the belly 10 12 9 1 20 21]Nl4 5 
3 | 4 23 3016 16 29|[N[ 6 
12 43 44] 3 26 1686 
i 74 14 8 56] 6 24 8 86 
65 
W rr 14 4561/7 35 54|N[6 
A bright one following in the loins | 6 57 21 14 19 4 N gz 3 
1 15 4 39] 4 38 5385 © 
South. in the hip 9 5 31 9 39 5o[N] 3 
North. in the hip 8 26 34]11 35 5|N[6 
O 
That over the bright one in the loins | 6 8 13]16 46 2|N[; 
North, of two in the thigh [10 18 7| 7 51 41]N[Þ6 
That before the hindmoſt claw 17 10 19] 7 39 $| S|4 
We 15 3 39] 2 22 5386 
15 35 19] 2 33 21 | S| 7 
In the we | 14 22 25 1 40 53 NIA 5 
South. in the thigh 13 12 58] 6 5 10[N[ 4 
| | 16 1 34] 2 76 56] Ste 6 
F 15 57 57] © © 35]N[ 6 
| 11 14 1111 41 39|N] 7 
80 
16 27 22] 0 18 5 87 8 
| 16 53 27] 0 32 7818 
More ſouth. as in the leg 17.11: 286: 0.34441 $14 
12 34 10]11 8 9 NI 6 
: 11 31 1513 56 16[N[ 6 
South. in oh; nail of the hind-foot 20 3 13] 5 42 22] SH 5 
NET 13 29 27| 10 23 530 Ne 
18 35 11] 0 16 9g9|N[|6 
| 13 6 41]12 53 8 [NI 6 
North. in the nail of the hind-foot 20 42 32 3 3 351 $3 4 
1 ä 
| 12 32 21|17 38 NI 6 
That over the tail 114 38 507 18 g|N[ 4 
In the extremity of the tail : 17 19 14] 12 16 51]Nt1 2 
That following the tail. lis 19 27113 53 21 Nl 6 


Cor LEON IS, Lim's Heart, a fixed ſtar of the firſt magni- 
tude in the ſign Leo: called alſo Regulus, Baſilicus, &c. See 
REGuLus, Oc. - 

LEONINE, in poetry, is applied to a kind of verſes which 
rime at every hemiſtic, the middle always chiming to the 
end, See VERSE, and RIME. 

Of which kind we find ſeveral antient hymns, epigrams, pro- 
phecies, &c. — For inſtance, Muretus ſpeaking of the poetry 
of Lorenzo Gambara of Breſſe, ſays, 


Brixia, veſtratis merdoſa volumina vatis, 
Non ſunt noſtrates tergere digna nates. 


The following one is from the ſchool of Salernum : 
Ut wites pœnam de potibus incipe cœnam. 


The origin of the word is ſomewhat obſcure ; Paſquier derives 
it from one Leoninus, or Leonius, who excelled in this way, 
and dedicated ſeveral pieces to pope Alexander III. Others 
derive it from pope Leo; and others from the beaſt called 
lion, by reaſon it is the loftieſt of all verſes. | 
M. Fauchet makes the leonine rime the ſame with what the 
French call the rich, and we the double rime, i. e. where 
two ſyllables have the ſame orthography, accentuation, and 
pronunciation with two others. 
LEON TICA, feaſts or facrifices celebrated among the an- 
tients, in honour of the ſun. 
They were called leantica, and the prieſts who officiated at 
them leones, in regard they repreſented the ſun under the figure 
of a lion radiant, bearing a tiara, and griping in his two fore 
paws the horns of a bull, who ſtruggled in vain to diſengage 
himſelf. 2 
The critics are extremely divided about this feaſt; ſome will 
have it anniverſary, and to have made its return not in a ſolar, 
but a lunar year; but others hold its return more frequent, and 
give inſtances where the period was not above two hundred 
and twenty days. 
The ceremony was ſometimes alſo called Mithriaca, Mithras 
being the name of the ſun among the antient Perſians. 
There was always a man ſacrificed at theſe feaſts till the time 
of Hadrian, who prohibited it by a law. Commodus intro- 
3 the cuſtom afreſh, after whoſe time it was again ex- 
ploded. | | 
LEPIDOIDES®, or Lx PI PoEIDESõ, in anatomy, a name 
of the ſquammous or ſcaly ſuture of the cranium. See Sur uRE. 


* The word is Greek, Xv eite; formed of Axis, ſcale, and 
50 ., form, figure. See Squammovs. 


LEPROSY *, LER, a foul, cutaneous diſeaſe, appearing 


in dry, white, thin, ſcurfy ſcabs, either over the whole body, 
Ee Of 


vr only ſome part of it; and uſually attended with a vehe- 


ment itching, and other pains, | 
* The word is derived from the Greek awrea, which ſignifies 
the ſame ; and that from Awris, /quamma, ſcale. 
The /eprofy ſeems to ariſe from a great obſtruction of perſpira- 
tion; whereby the thin, ſaline humours, are thrown off from 
the blood, and arreſted by the denſity and cloſeneſs of the 
cuticula, See CUT1s, and CUTICULA. 


This diſtemper has been much more frequent in former times 


than at preſent, and much more in the hot countries of the 
eaſt, particularly among the Jews, than among us ; perhaps 
by reaſon the ſalts which, by the appointment of nature, are 
to be eliminated through the pores of the skin, along with the 
recrementitious ſerum their proper vehicle, are, in hot coun- 
tries, conveyed in greater plenty to the ſurface of the os 
than in theſe northern regions they ordinarily are; and ſtic 

ing in their paſſage in the thin dry membrane of the cuticle, 
the aqueous parts, which are their vehicle, ſlip away from them 
by inſenſible evaporation, and leave them there to corrode and 
fret it, till at length, through the quantity ſo gathered, the 
membrane becomes dry, brittle, and white, which 1s the 


cauſe of that diſquammation, or falling away in white ſcales : | 


that whiteneſs, as well as the brittleneſs, proceeding merely 
from the quantity of theſe ſalts, which are themſelves white; 
and when the moiſture is drawn from them, being aculeated, 
and having inſinuated themſelves into the pores of the cuticle, 
diſſolve the continuity of it by their points and edges, which, 
thus mortified and broken, is apt, on the leaſt friction, to fall 
off, as abovementioned. 

The antients diſtinguiſhed two kinds of /:profy ; viz. the lepra 
Grecorum, and lepra Arabum though the two ſeem only to 
have differed in degree; the ſymptoms of the Grecian being 
further heightened and aggravated in the Arabian. 

LrteraA Arabam, is the ſame with what is otherwiſe called ele- 
phantiaſis, by reaſon in this the patient's skin is rough and 
wrinkled like an elephant's hide, See ELEPHANTIASIS. 
In the lepra Arabum, the skin is beſet with a dry ſcabby cruſt. 
As in the former caſe the ſalts, being left deſtitute of their hu- 
midity, are not ſo active, and therefore affect only the cuticle; 

in the latter cafe theſe ſalts, with their vehicle, crowding faſter 
than they can be evaporated through the pores of the skin 
(being till in fuore, and ſo more cauſtic) corrode deeper, and 
eat not only the cuticle, but the excretory veſſels, and ſurface 
of the skin itſelf, which thereby ſpews out a liquor ſomewhat 
thicker than uſual ; which, when the thinneſt and moſt aque- 


ous parts are evaporated, are condenſed into that cruſt or ſcab, | 


which is the diſtinguiſhing character of this diſeaſe, 

Galen defines the lepra, an effuſion of thick diſorderly blood, 
that corrupts the whole habit of the body. Avicenna calls it 
an univerſal cancer, | 
The lepra begins within-ſide, a long time before it appears 
without-fide: It was frequent in Europe in the Xth and XIth 
centuries, but ſeems at preſent almoſt extinct ; unleſs we al- 
low the venereal diſeaſe to be the ſame with the /zpra, as was 
the opinion, among many others, of the learned Pitcairn, and 
as has been lately endeavoured to be proved by Mr. Becket, 
in a diſcourſe expreſly on the ſubject in the Philoſophical Tranſ- 
actions. See VENEREAL, 

The ſymptoms of the antient /zpra, as laid down by Galen, 
Aretzus, Pontanus, Ægineta, Cardan, Varanda, Gordon, 
Pharzus, and others, are as follow : The patient's voice is 
hoarſe, and comes rather through the noſe than the mouth ; 
the blood full of little white ſhining bodies, like grains of 
millet, which upon filtration ſeparate themſelves from it; the 


ſerum is ſcabious, and deſtitute of its natural humidity, inſo- 
much that ſalt applied to it does not diſſolve ; it is ſo dry, that | 


vinegar poured on it boils; and is ſo ſtrongly bound together 
by little imperceptible threads, that calcined lead thrown into 
it ſwims. The face reſembles a coal half extinct, unctuous, 
ſhining, and bloated, with frequent hard knobs, green at bot - 
tom, and white at top. The hair is ſhort, ſtiff, and brinded, 
and not to be torn off without bringing away ſome of the rot- 
ten fleſh to which it adheres; if it grows again, either on the 
head or chin, it is always white. Athwart the forehead run 
large wrinkles, or furrows, from one temple to the other ; 
the eyes red and enflamed, and ſhine like thoſe of a cat; the 


ears ſwoln and red, eaten with ulcers towards the bottom, | 


and encompaſſed with little glands ; the noſe ſunk, becauſe of 
the rotting of the cartilage; the tongue dry and black, ſwol- 
len, ulcerated, divided with furrows, and ſpotted with grains 
of white; the skin covered with ulcers, that die and revive 
on each other, or with white ſpots or fcales like a fiſh; it is 
rough and inſenſible, and when cut, inſtead of blood, yield: 
a ſanious liquor. It arrives in time to ſuch a degree of inſenſi- 
bility, that the wriſt, feet, or even the large tendon, may be 
pierced with a needle, without the patient's feeling any pain. 
At laſt the noſe, fingers, toes, and even privy members fall 
off entire, and by a death peculiar to each of them, anticipate 
that of the patient. It is added, that the body is ſo hot, that 
a freſh apple held in the hand an hour, will be dried and 
wrinkled, as if expoſed to the ſun for a week, 
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cmouſand hoſpitals for lepere i but the diſeaſe having been gif. 


continued for two hundred years, the revenues of thoſe hoſpi- 
tals were abuſed, and perſons feigned themſelves lepers, to be 
entitled to the proviſion; which occaſioned their regulation 
in ſotne countries, and their entire ſuppreſſion in others, 
In France, they were united to the order of the religious of 
S. Lazarus and mount Carmel in 1664, and the adminiſtra. 
tion of them given to the knights of that order. See Lazarys, 


In England, they have been converted to other purpoſes, 


Formerly the cauſes of lepers were committed to the eccleſia- 
ſtical tribunals ; and it was prohibited to proſecute a leper be- 
fore a lay-judge, in regard they were under the protection of 
the church, which ſeparated them from the reſt of the people 
by a ceremony ſtill to be ſeen in the antient rituals. | 
As to the cure, that which proved effectual in thoſe ſouthern 
countries, fails among us, where the ſtrongeſt medicaments, 
and the moſt powertul mercurials, are neceſſary. Bathing is 
judged to be of good uſe in the lepra. Dogs and hares are ſaid 
to be ſubject to this diſeaſe. Among the Indians a white man 
is deſpiſed, this paſſing with them for the mark of a leper. 
LEPUS, the Hare, a conſtellation of the ſouthern hemiſphere; 
whoſe ſtars in Ptolemy's catalogue are 12, in that of Tycho 
13, in the Britannic catalogue 19; the names, places, longi- 
tudes, latitudes, and magnitudes whereof are as follow, 


Matthew Prior ſays, that in Clitiſlendom there were fifteen | 


. 2 | Longitude Latitude | = 
Names and Situations of the Stars. 2 8 A N 0 
| F 
I 6 44 245 20 17 6 
In the preceding anterior foot 7 45 6145 9184 
North. in the preceding ear 11 27 20134 45 39] 5 
South. of the ſame ear 11 35 43435 $0 25] 5 
Againſt the knee 111 4 35139 528]45 
South, of the following ear 13 27 47136 13 54 5 
North. of the following ear 13 40 3235 23 105 6 
14 34 52137 342] 6 
'That under the belly 15 21 25143 57 24] 3 
16 18 14] 44 6 50] 6 
10 
In the middle of the body 17 4 47]41 6 28] 3 
19 15 o[45 46 6] 6 
Preced. and ſouth. in the poſter. foot 20 36 20145 49 53] 4 3 
In the loins 121 39 5238 15 304 
North. and ſubſeq. in poſterior foot 22 51 94417 19], 3 
15 
Preceding in the tail 24 35 4837 39 27 4 
27 15 13139 57 35 
Subſequent in the tail 27 37 3438 24 26 | 4 
128 9 5042 38 231 4 


LE ROY e veut, words by which the royal aſſent is ſignified by 
the clerk of the parliament to public bills: to private bills this 
aſſent is expreſſed by ſoit fait comme il eft deſire. See Ro v AL. 

LE Roy Yaviſera. — By theſe words to a bill, preſented to the 
king by his parliament, are underſtood his abſolute denial of 
that bill in a more civil way ; and the bill thereby becomes 

oy null and void. See PARLIAMENT. a 


LESBIAN Cymatium. See the article CyMATIUM, 
LESSER Barons. BARON. 

LESSER Bear. BEAR. 

LESSER Centaury. CENT AUR. 

LESSER Circle of a Sphere. & See CIRCLE. 

LESSER enharmonical Dieſis. D1es1s. 

LEssE R Excommunication, EXcOMMUNIcATION. 
LessER Hexachord. HEXACHORD. 


LESSOR, and LESSEE. See the article LE ASE. 
LETHARGY *, AHOAPTIA, in medicine, a diſeaſe con- 
ſiſting of a profound drowſineſs or ſleepineſs, wherein the pa- 


tient can ſcarce be awaked ; or, if awaked, remains ſtupid, 


without ſenſe or memory, and preſently ſinks again into his 
former ſleep. 
The word comes from the Greek àubn, oblivion, and agi, 
- numbneſs, lazineſs. 
The lethargy is uſually accompanied with a fever and delirium. 
Boerhaave makes the lethargy a gentle apoplexy, ariſing from 
the ſame cauſes, and to be known and cured in the ſame man- 
ner. See APOPLEXY, 
Some Authors diſtinguiſh the /ethargy from the carus, in that 
this latter is without a fever, or at moſt is preceded with a vio- 
lent one; whereas the /ethargy is attended with a ſlow one. 
Celſus ranges the lethargy in the number of acute diſeaſes, the 


patient uſually dying on the ſeventh day. A /ethargy frequent- 


ly ſucceeds a frenzy, | 
LETHE, LeTH, or LaTHE, a meaſure or portion of lands, 
making ,one of the antient diviſions of England. 
King Alfred divided England into counties, as it ſtands at 
preſent ; thoſe counties he ſubdivided into hundreds or tithings. 
The hundred was a diviſion, wherein were an hundred offi- 
cers to ſecure the peace; the lethe or lathe comprehended three 
or four of theſe hundreds. See HunDRED, | 
LETHE was alſo the juriſdiction of a viſcount ; or a kind of aſ- 
ſize, held once a year in each village, about Michaelmas. — 
Whether this was inſtituted by ZElfred, or no, is a queſtion ? 
LETTER, Litera, a character either in print or writing, by 


which any people have agreed to expreſs one of the ml 
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LET 


(ed in conveying their thoughts to each other in ſpeech, See| 


| Re | 3 | 
2 = ak defined, a ſimple uncompounded ſound of the 


yoice, that cannot be ſubdivided into any more ſimple, and 
generally marked with & particular character, N 5 
But it muſt be owned, that, ſtrictly ſpeaking, a letter is not 
the ſound itſelf, but rather the ſign of a ſound ; for yeappe, 
litera, is derived from yeyeapHai, of yea, to write, and 
litera is formed from litus, the participle of linere, to 
ſmear, or mark: whence obliterare ſignifies to blot out. See 
WRITING. ' 
Where a ſign or character does not expreſs a ſound entirely ſim- 
ple, but one reſolvible into ſeveral, it is not ſo properly a letter 
as an abbreviation, containing in itſelf as many letters as its 
wer does fimple ſounds. This is evident in the Latin &, æ, 
and the Greek E, J, , &c. which are compoſed of ez, #s, 
& , 6, OT, = 


On the contrary, a ſimple ſound, though expreſſed by ſeveral 


characters, is yet to be eſteemed one letter ;. for th, ph, are 


ſingle letters, as much as @, 0, and f. 

T . letters F „G, H, K, Q, X,Y, Z, were unknown to 
the antient Romans, as is proved by Dauſquius in his Ortho- 
graphy, where he traces the origin of the ſeveral letters. See 
F, G, H, &.. | ; | | 
Grammarians diſtinguiſh letters into vowels and conſonants ; 


LET 


into muter, diphthongs, 32 and cbaracteriſtics. ger 


Vowel, ConsonanT, DIiPHTHONG, Cc. 

The Hebrews divide their letters into guttural, as a, b, ch, gn, 
aleph, he, chaph, hain; dental, as x, ts, r, zain, tſade, reſh; 
labial, as h, m, u, p, beth, mem, vau, phe ; lingual, or thoſe 
chiefly formed by the tongue, as d, t, I, u, daleth, tau, lamed, 
nun; and palatal, as , i, c, &, ghimel, jod, caph, coph. See 
GUTTURAL, DENTAL, Ce. | 
Printers diſtinguiſh their /etters into capital, majuſcule, initial, 
or upper caſe letters, which ſerve for the titles of books, pro- 
per names, c. And minuſcule, ſinall, or under caſe letters - 
which are again divided, according to their ſize, into pear!, 
nonpareil, pica, great canon, &c.— They have alſo their flou- 
riſhed letters, engraven on wood or metal, which take place of 
the illumined letters of the antient manuſcripts, | 
There are letters of various ſizes, or bodies; each of which, 
again, are ſometimes caſt with the Roman, ſometimes an Ita- 
lic, and ſometimes an Engliſh, or Black letter face. There 
are alſo bodies with Greek, Hebrew, Arabic, the muſic 
face, &c. | 
The moſt uſual fizes, or bodies, with their proportions, are 
ſhewn and exemplified in the following table ; where' it is to 
be obſerved, that the verſe anſwering to each is compoſed in 
the reſpective ſize or leiter. 


Pearl, Wich when he knew, and felt our feeble hearts, 

Nonpareil, Emboſt with bale, and bitter biting grief, 

Brevier. Which love had launced with his deadly darts; | 

Long Primer. With wounding words, and terms of foul reprief, 

Small Pica. He pluck'd from us all hope of due relief, 

Pica. That erſt us held in love of ling'ring life. 
Engliſh. The hopeleſs, heartleſs 'gan the cunning thief 


Great Primer. Perſuade to die to ſtint all further ſtrife: 


Double Pica. To me he lent this rope, to him a ruſty knife : 


Two lined 
Engliſh. 


The above ſizes were all caſt in the foundery of Mr. W. Caſlon; 
a perſon who, though not bred to the art of letter-founding, 
has, by dint of genius, arrived at an excellency in it unknown 
hitherto in England, and which even ſurpaſſes any thing of 
the kind done in Holland, or elſewhere. 
A ſet or fount of any of theſe ſizes, includes current letters, 
capitals, numeral figures, points, ſpaces, c. See FounT. 
Letters make the firſt part or elements of grammar ; an aſſem- 
blage of theſe compoſe Hllables, of thoſe words, and of theſe 
ſentences. See SYLLABLE, WORD, SENTENCE, c. 
The alphabet of every language conſiſts of a certain number of 
theſe letters, which ought each to have a different ſound, fi- 
gure, and ſignification. See ALPHABET, 
As the difference of articulate ſounds was intended to expreſs the 
different ideas of the mind, ſo one letter was originally intended 
to ſignify only one ſound, and not, as at preſent, to expreſs 
ſometimes one ſound, and ſometimes another; which practice 
has brought a great deal of confuſion into the languages, and 
rendered the learning of the modern tongues infinitely more 
difficult than it would otherwiſe have been. This conſidera- 
tion, together with the poverty of all the known alphabets, 
and their want of ſome letters to expreſs certain ſounds by, 
has occaſioned ſeveral attempts towards an univerſal alphabet, 
to contain an enumeration of all ſuch ſingle ſounds or letters 
as are uſed in any language. A thing of very conſiderable 
uſe; a ſpecimen of which is given us by Mr, Lodwick, in 
the Philoſophical Tranſactions. 
According to Crinitus, Moſes invented the Hebrew letters, 
Abraham the Syriac and Chaldee ; the Phœnicians thoſe of At- 
tica, brought into Greece by Cadmus, and thence by the Pe- 
laſgians into Italy; Nicoſtrata the Latin; Iſis the Egyptian; 
and Uulfilas thoſe of the Goths. See HEBREW, Gor Hic, Cc. 
As to the firſt letters, what they were, who firſt invented 
them, and among what people they were firſt in uſe, there 
is ſtill room to doubt; however, ſetting aſide conjectures, and 
Nes the buſineſs of antiquity ſeems to lie between the 
gyptians and Chineſe, — Philo attributes the firſt invention 
of letters to Abraham; Joſephus, S. Irenæus, and others, to 
Enoch ; Bibliander, to Adam; Euſebius, Clemens Alexan- 
drinus, Corn. Agrippa, &c. to Moſes ; Pomponius Mela, 


— 


With which ſad inſtrument of haſty death, 
Great That wotul lover lothing 
Canon, longer hte, 


Herodian, Rufus Feſtus, Pliny, Lucan, Sc. to the Phœni- 
cians; S. Cyprian, to Saturn; Tacitus, to the Egyptians 3 
and ſome to the Ethiopians. 

The Egyptian mummies, and obelisks, prove a great antiqui- 
ty on the ſide of the hieroglyphics ; but if the Chineſe chro- 
nology may be credited, their characters are vaſtly more antient 
than thoſe of the Egyptians. — The Chineſe make Fohi, the 
firſt of their kings, the inventer of their letters, and compute 
him to have lived 2950 years before Chriſt. During all which 
time, they pretend to have certain and written accounts in 
their books. — If this holds true, their character muſt be 
older than Moſes by 1400 years, and even before Menes, 
the firſt king of Egypt, by 500 years: ſo that the Chineſe 
letters appear to be the moſt antient of that kind ; and the 
book Yekim, ſaid to be written by Fohi, the moſt antient 
book. | | 

But as China is ſo remote, and had ſo little communication 
with theſe parts of the world, we may reaſonably make an- 
other enquiry into the original of letters in the hither parts 
of Aſia, Egypt, and Europe.—Here, indeed, the Egyptians 
ſeem to have the beſt title.—It is more than probable, from 
the obelisks, &c. that their hieroglyphics were the firſt man- 
ner of writing, and the original characters in theſe parts, as 
being prior to Moſes 3 and made, at leaſt in great meaſure, 
while the Iſraelites were ſlaves among them, and conſequently 
not well qualified for inventions ſo very curious, and judi- 
cious. See HIEROGLYPHIC. 

Whether Cadmus, and the Phœnicians learnt letters from the 
Egyptians, or from their nearer neighbours of Judæa, and Sa- 
maria, is a queſtion? ſince ſome of the books of the Old Te- 
ſtament, being written in letters, is more likely to have given 
them the hint, than the hieroglyphics of Egypt. — But when, 


or whereſoever the Phcenicians learnt this art, it is generally 


agreed, that Cadmus, the fon of Agenor, firſt brought er- 
ters to Greece ; whence, in the following ages, they ſpread 
over the reſt of Europe, See Greek. 

Rudbecks, who in his Atlantica claims the glory of all inven- 
tions, from all other nations, for the Swedes, maintains, that 
the Ionians had letters before Cadmus ; that at the time of 
the ſiege of Troy, the Greeks had but 16 Vetters, m—_ 
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the Phtenicians had 22: whence he concludes, that it was 
not either Cadmus, or the Phœnicians, who taught this art to 
the Greeks. — But, in regard the antient northern nations 
had juſt 16 letters, like the Greeks, he concludes the Greeks 
muſt either have taught them to the people of the North, or 
have learnt them of them. — But becauſe the form and make 
of the Runic letters is more artleſs, and coarſe, than that of 
the Greek /etters, he concludes that theſe laſt muſt be de- 
rived from the former ; taking it as a principle, that thoſe 
who derive any thing from another, poliſh and improve it. 
— He even aſſerts, that by the golden apples which Hercules 


was obliged to ſteal, muſt be underſtood the letters in uſe 


among the Hyperboreans. See RuNnic. 

'There are few things on which there has been ſo much writ- 
ten, as on the original Hebrew letters; ſince Origen, Euſe- 
bius Czfarienſis, S. Jerom, &c, have made it the ſubject of 
their enquiry. If they do not always go back to the begin- 
ning of the world, and the origin of letters, it is at leaſt en- 
quired, what were the characters made uſe of by Moſes to 
tranſmit the law to poſterity, or thoſe uſed by the other hi- 
ſtorians, and prophets of the Old Teſtament, or even thoſe 
uſed by the Hebrews before the Babylonian captivity ? — With 
regard to which, there are three principal opinions : ſome 
imagine the antient Hebrew letter the ſame with that now 


in uſe; of this opinion are ſeveral doctors of the talmud, Poſ- 


tellus, Buxtorf, &c. — The ſecond opinion is, of thoſe who 
believe the Samaritan letter the more antient; which is now 
the more common opinion, as without doubt it is the elder : 
ſeveral Miſchnic and Gemaric doctors, many of the rabbins, 
and fathers, Origen, Jerom, Euſebius, Beda, Genebrard, 
Ramban, Bellarmine, Scaliger, Druſius, Capella, Bibliander, 
Brerewood, Montanus, Walton, the two Voſſius's, Bochart, 
and Bernard, are of this opinion. — The third is, that from 
the beginning there were two Hebrew characters; the one ſa- 
cred, the other profane; which is the opinion of Azarias, 
R. de Bartenora, Poſtel, Buxtorf, Conringius, &c, — But 
this diſtinction ef two kinds of characters ſeems a mere chi- 
mera. — See P. Souciet on the Samaritan medals, where he 
proves, that the letters in the inſcriptions of thoſe medals, are 
the genuine, original Hebrew characters. — See alſo the articles 
SAMARITAN, and HEBREw. 

The art of joining letters to form words, and of combining 
the one and the other an infinite number of different ways, 
is a ſecret unknown to the Chineſe, Inſtead of the alphabe- 
tical letters, they at firſt, like the Egyptians, uſed hierogly- 
phics : they painted rather than wrote; ftriving, by the natu- 
ral images of things drawn on paper, to expreſs and commu- 
nicate their ideas to one another. To write a bird, they were 
obliged to paint its figure; and to fignify a foreſt, they drew 
a great number of trees. A circle ſerved for the ſun, and a 
creſcent for the moon. — But this manner of writing was 
not only very incommodious, but alſo very imperfect. For, 
beſides that they could but expreſs their thoughts by halves, 
even that little they could expreſs, was but very imperfectly 


delivered; and it was ſcarce poſſible not to be frequently de- 
ceived in it, — Further, they were under a neceſſity of writ- 
ing large volumes to fay very little matters, in regard their 
pictures took up a great deal of room. — To remedy theſe 


inconveniencies, they changed, by little and little, their man- 
ner of writing, making it more ſimple, though leſs natural. 
They even invented ſeveral characters, to expreſs things that 
did not come within the reach of. Fainting to repreſent ; as 


voice, ſmell, thoughts, paſſions, and a thouſand other objects 


that have no body, or figure. — From ſeveral ſimple ſtrokes, 
they afterwards framed others more compound; and in this 
manner multiplied their letters and characters to infinity, con- 


triving one or more for every word, 
This multitude of letters ſeems the ſource of that ignorance| 


which we find among the Chineſe, Their whole lives being 


ſpent in learning their letters, they have no time to apply 
themſelves to the ſtudy of things, but think themſelves very 


learned when they are able to read. — There are ſcarce any of 


them that know all their letters. they think it is a great pro- 


e greſs they have made, when, after forty or fifty years hard 


ſtudy, they are able to underſtand fifteen or twenty thouſand, 
— But the generality of their learned men come ſhort of this : 
father le Compte is of opinion, that the greateſt doctor among 
them never underftood half of their letters well; for the whole 
number he reckons eighty thouſand. — This is a prodigious 
inconvenience to foreigners, of which the miſſionaries in that 
country make loud complaints, | 

Among the Chineſe letters, there are ſome now almoſt wore 
out of uſe, and only preſerved out of reſpect to antiquity, — 
There is a ſccond claſs much leſs antient than the former, 
only uſed in public inſcriptions.—A third, much more regular 
and beautiful, uſed in printing, and even in ordinary writing. 


However, as the ſtrokes are to be diſtinctly formed, they 


cannot be wrote with any expedition.—For this reaſon, they 
have invented a fourth kind, where the ſtrokes being cloſer, 
and leſs diſtant from each other, allow them to be writ with 
more eaſe and readineſs. And this they call the running letter. 
The Americans had no letters before the diſcovery of that 


country by the Spaniards. — The Acaanibas engrave their me: 
morable events and epocha's on ſtones, and metals : their 
ſongs ſupply the reſt. —In Peru, and Chili, to keep an account 
of their goods and chattles, and to preſerve the memory of 
their particular affairs, the Indians have recourſe to certain 
knots of wool; which, by the variety of their colours, and 
ties, ſerve inſtead of characters and writing. The knowledge 
of theſe knots, which they call ip, is one of their great ſci- 
ences ; but which is always kept as a ſecret, and never revealed 
to the children, till the fathers think themſelves at the end of 


their days. 
Double LETTER. DouzLE. 
Final LETTER. FINAL. 
Guttural LETTER. GUTTURAL. 
Labial LETTER. See ( LaBlat. 
LETTER Toundery. FouNDERY. 
LETTER: Founders Furnace. FuRNACE. 
LETTER-Founders Mould.  MovuLD. 


Numeral LETTERS, are thoſe uſed inflead of ciphers, to expreſs 
numbers, | | 
The Roman numerals are, C, D, I, L, M, V, X; which 
are all formed by deſcribing a circle, and drawing two lines 
through it, croſſing each other at right angles in the centre. 

5 CHARACTER. | | | 

Dominical LETTER. Dominicar. 

/undinal LETTER. 5 wee ile article NuNDINAI. 

LETTER is alſo a writing addreſſed, and ſent to one. See 
EPISTLE. FTE 

LETTER of Attorney, a writing authorizing an attorney to do 
ſome legal act in our ſtead ; as, to give ſeiſin of lands, to re- 
ceive debts, to ſue a third perſon, &c. | 

LETTER of Credit, among merchants, a letter which a mer- 
chant or banker directs to his correſpondent abroad, ordering 
him to credit the bearer as far as a certain ſum. See Cr x- 
DIT. | 

LETTER of Exchange, See BiLL, and EXCHANGE. 

LETTER of Licence, in trade, is an inftrument, or writing 
granted to a man who has failed, or broke, ſigned and ſealed 
by his creditors; which letter uſually gives a longer time for 
pay ment: ſo that the debtor having ſuch an aſſurance, may 
go about his buſineſs without fearing an arreſt, | 

LETTERS of Mart, or Marque, are letters under the privy- 
ſeal, granted to the king's ſubjects; impowering them to take, 
by force of arms, what was formerly taken from them by 
the ſubjects of ſome other ſtate, contrary to the law of mart, 
See MARQUE, and REPRIZAL. „ 

LETTERS Patent, or Overt, are writings ſealed with the great 
ſeal of England, whereby a man is authorized to do, or en- 
joy any thing, which, of himſelf, he could not do. See Pa- 
TENT, | 
They are ſo called, by reaſon of their form; as being open, 
with the ſeal affixed, ready to be ſhewn for the confirmation 
of the authority given by them. | | | 
Common perſons may grant /etters patent ; but they are ra- 
ther called patents, than letters patent; yet, for diſtinction, 
thoſe granted by the king are ſometimes called letters patent 
royal, | 
Letters patent conclude with fete meipſo ; charters, with hits 
te/tibus. See CHARTER, Oc. | 

LETTERS of Reſpite, letters iſſued out by a prince, in favour 
of honeſt, -unfortunate debtors, againſt too rigorous creditors, 
whereby payment is delayed for a certain term, 

The uſe of theſe letters is very antient : Caſſiodorus obſerves, 
they were in uſe in the time of Theodoric, king of the 
Goths; others will have them introduced towards the end 
of the eleventh century, by pope Urban II. in favour of 
thoſe who went on the croiſades. 

The are ſtill in uſe in France, and ſome other countries: 
and take their name à reſpirando, becauſe they give the debtor 
a breathing while, See RESPITE. 

Circular LETTERS. CIRCULAR, 

Dimiſſory LETTERS. VYDIXISsoR. 

Monitory LET T ERS. > See the article < Mon1ToRy. 

Paciſic LETTERS. | PACIFIC, 

Paſchal LETTERS.  CPascHar. 

LETTERED, LETRaADoOs, Literati. See LITERATI. 

LEVANDIS militum Expenſis. See the article ExpgNs1s. 

LEVANT, in geography, ſignifies any country ſituate to the 
eaſt of us, or the eaſtern ſide of any continent or country, 
or that on which the ſun riſes. See EAST. 

LEvaNT, in matters of commerce, &c, is generally reſtrained 
to the Mediterranean ſea; or, rather, to the country on the 
eaſtern part of it. 

Hence, our trade thither is called the Levant trade; and A 
wind that blows from thence, out of the Streights-mouth, 1s 
called a Levant wind. See Turkey COMPANY, | 

LEVAN T Meaſures. 8 © hole MEASURE. 


Bole of the LEVANT. BoLE. | 
LEVANT and couchant, in law, is, when cattle have been fo 


long in another man's ground, that they have Jain down, and 
riſen again to feed. | 


LEVARI Facias, a writ directed to the ſheriff for 9 a 
| ; 1um 


Gum of money bn a man's lands and tenements, who has for- 


j i izance. | 
E 94 10 lu. See the article AX IE TUM. | 
TEVA TOR, an epithet which anatomiſts give to ee 
muſcles, whoſe uſe is to raiſe, or lift up the parts to whic 
they belong. See ELEVATOR. 


There are levators of they eye-lids, of the omoplate, of the 


anus, of the ſcapula, &c. — See Tab. Anat, (Myol.) fig. 2. 


LEVA TUM. See TERRIS, & Catalis tentis ultra de- 
bitum. : | 
.-EUCOMA *, in phyſic, a little white ſpot on the cornea 
1 the eye, called by the Latins albugo. See ALBUGO. 
* The word is Greek, Awxupa, from Avxeg, White. 
Tt is occaſioned by a humour gathered in this membrane; or 
by the ſcar following 2 wound, or by an ulcer in this part, 
imes happens in the ſmall-pox. 
IEC OPHLEGM ATIA *, a kind of dropſy, other- 


5 lled anaſarca. See AN As AR CA. 
mw The - is Greek, ArvxoPArypala, formed from Atux &., 


white, and oN αα, pituita, phlegm. 

The leucophlegmatia conſiſts in a tumor, or bloating of the 
whole outer ſurface of the body, or ſome of its parts ; white 
and ſoft, eaſily giving way to the touch, and preſerving the 
impreſſion made by the finger for ſome time. 

It may either be owing to ſome diſorder of the blood; 
which, in this diſeaſe, is of a pale colour, viſcid, and cold; 
or, to an aqueous humour extravaſated, and gathered toge- 
ther in the muſcles, and the pores of the skin. See DRoPsyY. 

LEVEL, an inſtrument, wherewith to draw a line parallel 
to the horizon, and continue it out at pleaſure 3 and by this 
means to find the true level, or the difference of aſcent or 
deſcent, between ſeveral places, for conveying water, drain- 
ing fens, &c. 

„ The word comes from the Latin, /;be//a, the croſs beam that 
forms the brachia of a balance; which, to be juſt, muſt ſtand 
horizontally, 

There are ſeveral inſtruments of different contrivance, and 
matter, invented for the perfeCtion of levelling ; all of which, 
for the practice, may be reduced to theſe that follow. 

Air LEvEL, that which ſhews the line of level, by means of 
a bubble of air incloſed with ſome liquor in a glaſs tube of 
an indeterminate Jength and thickneſs, whoſe two edges are 
ſealed hermetically z that is, are cloſed with the glaſs itſelf, 
by heating it with the flame of a lamp, till it become ſoft and 
tractable. — When the bubble of air fixes itſelf at a certain 
mark, made exactly in the middle of the tube, the plane, or 
ruler wherein it is fixed, is level. When it is not level, the 
bubble will riſe to one end. oy | | 
This glaſs tube may be ſet in another of braſs, having an 
aperture in the middle, whence the bubble of air may be ob- 
ſerved, 

The liquor wherewith the tube is filled, is ordinarily either 
oil of tartar, or aqua ſecunda; thoſe not being liable to 
freeze, as common water, nor to rarefaction and condenſa- 
tion, as ſpirit of wine is. 

The invention of this inſtrument is aſcribed to M. Theve- 
not, 

Air LEVEL, with Sights, is an improvement on that laſt de- 
ſcribed; which, by the addition of more apparatus, becomes 
more commodious, and exact. | 
It conſiſts of an air level, (Tab. Surveying, fig. 4.) about 
eight inches long, and ſeven or eight inches in diameter, ſet 
in a braſs tube, with an aperture in the middle. The tubes 
are carried in a ſtrong ftreight ruler, a foot long, at whoſe 
ends are fixed two ſights exactly perpendicular to the tubes, 
and of an equal heighth, having a ſquare hole, formed by 
two fillets of braſs, croſſing each other at right angles, in the 


middle whereof is drilled a very little hole; through which, | 


a point on a level with the inſtrument is deſcried.— The braſs 
tube is faſtened on the ruler by means of two ſcrews ; one 
whereof, marked 4, ſerves to raiſe or depreſs the tube at plea- 
ſure, for bringing it towards a level. The top of the ball and 
ſocket, is riveted to a little ruler that ſprings ; one end whereof 
15 faſtened with ſcrews to the great ruler, and the other end 
has a ſcrew 5, ſerving to raife and depreſs the inſtrument, 
when nearly level. 
his inſtrument is yet leſs commodious than the following 
one; becauſe, though the holes be ever ſo ſmall, yet they 
will ſtill take in too great a ſpace to determine the point of 
level preciſely. | 
Air LeveL, with Teleſcope Sights, —This level, repreſented in 
Tab. Surveying, fig. 5. is like the laſt ; with this difference, 
that inſtead of plain ſights, it carries a teleſcope, to deter- 
mine exactly a point of level at a good diſtance. 
The teleſcope is in a little braſs tube, about 15 inches long, 
faſtened on the ſame rule as the level. At the end of the 
tube of the teleſcope, marked 1, enters the little tube 1, car- 
rying the eye-glaſs, and a hair horizontally placed in the fo- 
cus of the objeQ-glaſs 2; which little tube may be drawn 
out, or puſhed into the great one, for adjuſting the teleſcope to 


different ſights. — At the other end of the teleſcope is 
Vo 1. II. | 


4 


LEY 


placed the obſeft-ilaſs: the ſcrew 3, is for "raiſing or lower- 


ing the little fork cartying the hair, and making it agree 
with the bubble of air, When the inſtrument is level; and 
the ſcrew 4, is for making the bubble of air agree with the 
teleſcope.—The whole is fitted to a bal atid ſocket, 

M. Huygens is ſaid to have been the inventor of this level ; 
which has this advantage, that it may be inverted, by tyrn- 
ing the ruler and teleſcope half round : and if then the hair 
cut the ſame point that it did before the turn, it is a proof 
the operation is juſt, 5 

It may be here obſerved, that one may add a teleſcope to any 
kind of level, by applying it upon, or parallel to the baſe, or 
ruler, when there is occaſion to take the level of remote ob- 
jects. 


Foot-LE VE L. See the article Foor-Level. 3 
Artillery Foot-LEVEL, is in form of a ſquare, having its two 


legs or branches of an equal length; at the juncture whereof 
is a little hole, whence hangs a thread and plummet, playing 


on a perpendicular line in the middle of the quadrant : it is 


frequently divided into 90 degrees, or rather into twice 45 
degrees from the middle. See Fig. 6. lit. F. 

This inſtrument may be uſed on other occaſions, by placing 
the ends of its two branches on a plane; for when the thread 
plays perpendicularly over the middle diviſion of the quadrant, 
that plane is aſſuredly ſevel. | 

To uſe it in gunnery, place the two ends or the piece of ar- 
tillery, which you may taiſe to any propoſed 1 by 
means of the plummet, whoſe thread will give the degree a- 
bove the level. 


Carpenter: and Paviors LEVEL, conſiſts of a long tuler, in 


the middle whereof is fitted, at right angles, another ſome- 
what bigger, at the top of which is faſtened a line with a 


plummet; which, when it hangs over a fiducial line at 


right angles with the baſe, ſhews that the ſaid baſe is ho- 
rizontal. | 

This and the maſoris level, though very common, are eſteemed 
the beſt for the practice of building, though the operations made 
by them can only be ſhort. 


Gunners LEVEL, for levelling cannons and mortars; is an in- 


ſtrument, repreſerited Tab. Surveying, fig. 8. conſiſting of a 
triangular braſs plate about four inches Fig, at the bottom 
of which is a portion of a circle divided into 45; which 
number is ſufficient for the higheſt elevation of cannons and 
mortars, and for giving ſhot the greateſt range. On the 
center of this ſegment of a circle is ſcrewed a piece of a braſs, 
by means whereof it may be fixed or moved at pleaſure, 
The end of this piece of braſs is made ſo; as to ſerve for a 
plummet and index, in order to ſhew the different degrees of 
elevation of pieces of artillery. — This inſtrument has alſo a 
braſs foot to ſet upon cannon or mortars, ſo as when thoſe 
pieces are horizontal, the whole inſtrument will be perpendi- 
cr. -- | 

The uſe of this level is obvious; and conſiſts in placing the 
foot thereof on the piece to be elevated; in ſuch manner as 
that the point of the plummet may fall on the proper degree : 
this is what they call levelling the piece. 


Maſons LEvEL, is compoſed of three rules, ſo joined as to 


form an iſoſceles rectangle, ſomewhat like a Roman A; at 
the vertex whereof is faſtened a thread, from which hangs a 
plummet, which paſſes over a fiducial line marked in the 
middle'of the baſe, when the thing to which the /evel is ap- 
plied is horizontal; but declines from the mark, when the 
thing is lower on one ſide than the other. 


Plumb, or Pendulum LE VEI, that which ſhews the horizontal 


line, by means of another line perpendicular to that deſcribed 
by its plummet, or pendulum. „„ | 

This inftrument, repreſented Tab. Surveying, fig. 6. conſiſts 
of two legs, or branches, joined together at right angles ; 
whereof that which carries the thread and plunimet, is about 
a foot and a half long. This thread is hung towards the top 
of the branch, at the point 2. The middle of the branch 
where the thread paſſes, is hollow, that ſo it may hang free 
every where but towards the bottom, where there is a little 
blade of filver, whereon is drawn a line perpendicular to the 
teleſcope.— The ſaid cavity is covered by two pieces of braſs, 
making, as it were, a kind of caſe, left the wind ſhould agj- 


tate the thread; for. which reaſon the ſilver blade is covered 


with a glaſs, G, to the end that it may be ſeen when the 
thread and plummet play upon the perpendicular. — The te- 
leſcope 1, is faſtened to the other branch, or leg of the in- 
ſtrument, and is about two foot long ; having a hait placed 
horizontally acroſs the focus of the objeQ-glaſs; which de- 
termines the point of level, when the firing and plummet 
hang againſt the line on the ſilver blade. | 
All the accuracy of this inſtrument depends on the teleſcope's 
being fitted at right angles to the perpendicular. — It has a 
ball and ſocket, by which it is faſtened to its foot, and is ſaid 
to have been the invention of M. Picard. 


Reflecting Leve 1. is that made by means of a pretty long ſur- 


face of water, repreſenting the ſame object inverted, which 
we ſee erect by the eye; fo that the point where thoſe two 


Objects appear to meet, is in a level with the place where the 


5 Xx EET ſurface 
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L E V 
ſurface of water is found, — This is the invention of M. | 
Mariotte. 


There is alſo another reflecting level, conſiſting of a mirror 
of ſteel, or the like, well poliſhed, and placed a little before 


the object- glaſs of a teleſcope ſuſpended perpendicularly.— | 


This mirror muſt make an angle of 45 degrees with the te- 
leſcope ; in which caſe, the perpendicular line of the ſaid tele 
ſcope is converted into an horizontal line; which is the ſame 
with the line of level. The invention of this is owing to 
M. Caſſini. | 

Water LEvEL, that which ſhews. the horizontal line by means 
of a ſurface of water, or other liquid; founded on this prin- 
ciple, that water always — places itſelf level. 

The moſt ſimple is made of a long wooden trough, or ca- 
nal, whoſe ſides are parallel to its baſe ; ſo that being equally 
filled with water, the ſurface thereof ſhews the line of level. 
'This is the chorobates of the antients, deſcribed by Vitruvius, 
Lib. VIII. c. 6. See CHOROBATES. 

This ſort of level is alſo made with two cups fitted to the 
two ends of a pipe three or four foot Jong, about an inch in 
diameter; by means whereof the water communicates from 
the one to the other cup : and this pipe being moveable on its 
ſtand, by means of a ball and ſocket, when the two cups be- 
come equally full of water, their two ſurfaces mark the line 
of level. 25 5 | 
This inſtrument, inſtead of cups, may alſo be made with two 
ſhort cylinders of glaſs, three or four inches long, faſtened to 
each extreme of the pipe with wax, or maſtic. Into the pipe 
is filled ſome common or coloured water, which ſhews itſelf 
through the cylinders, by means whereof the line of level is 


o 


determined; the heighth of the water, with reſpect to the | 
center of the earth, being always the fame in both cylinders. 


This level though very ſimple, is yet very commodious for 
levelling ſmall diſtances. | . 
LEVEL of M. Huygens's Invention, conſiſts of a teleſcope, a, 

(Tab. Surveying, fig. 7.) in form of a cylinder; going through 

a ferril, in which it is faſtened by the middle. — This ferril 

has two flat branches, 5 ö, one above, and the other below; 


at the ends whereof are faſtened little moving pieces, which | 


carry two rings, by one of which the teleſcope is ſuſpended 
to a hook at the end of the ſcrew 3; and by the other, a 
1 heavy weight is ſuſpended, in order to keep the tele- 
cope in equilibrio.— This weight hangs in the box 5, which 
is almoſt filled with linſeed oil, oil of wallnuts, or other mat- 
ter that will not eaſily coagulate, for more aptly ſettling, the 
ballance bf the weight and teleſcope.—The inſtrument car- 
ties two teleſcopes cloſe and very parallel to each other, the 
eye-glaſs of the one being againſt the objet-glaſs of the other, 
that one may ſee each way without turning the level. — In 
the focus of the object · glaſs of each teleſcope, muſt a little hair 
be ſtrained horizontally, to be raiſed and lowered as occaſion 
requires, by a little ſcrew.—If the tube of the teleſcope be 
not found level, when ſuſpended, a ferril, or ring 4, is put 
on it, to be flid along till it fixes to a level. — The hook on 
which the inſtrument is hung, is fixed to a flat wooden croſs; 


at the ends of each arm whereof there is a hook, ſerving to 


keep the teleſcope from too much agitation in uſing, or in 
carriage. To the ſaid flat croſs is applied another hollow 
croſs, that ſerves as a caſe for the inſtrument; but the two 
ends are left open, that the teleſcope may be ſecured from 


the weather, and always in a condition to uſe. The foot of 


this inſtrument is a round braſs plate, to which are faſtened 
three braſs ferrils, moveable by means of joints, wherein are 
paut ſtaves: and on this foot is placed the box. 
LEVELLING, the art or act of finding a line parallel to 
the horizon, at one or more ſtations, in order to determine 
the height of one place with reſpect to another; for the lay- 


ing grounds even, regulating deſcents, drain ing moraſſes, con- 


ducting waters, &c. See LEVEL. 

One place is ſaid to be higher than another, or out of level with 
it, when it is more remote from the center of the earth; 
and a line equally diſtant from the center of it in all its 
points, is called the line of true level : whence, becauſe the 
earth is round, that line muſt be a curve, and make a part 
of the earth's circumference, or an arch concentrical with it, 


as the line BCF G, Tab. Surveying, fig. 9. all the points | 


whereof are equally diſtant from the center of the earth A. 
But the line of fight, which the operations of levels give, is a tan- 
vent, Or a right line perpendicular to the ſemidiamcter of the 
earth; one extreme of which tangent being the point of contact, 
the other will be that of a ſecant drawn from the center of 
the earth; and the point which determines it, will be above 
the ſurface of the earth, and of the true level, as much as 
that ſecant exceeds the radius, or ſemidiameter of the earth, 
This extremity of the tangent is ſaid to be in the apparent 
level; as being that given by the ſight ; but is eaſily reduced 
to the true level, becauſe we know, by trigonometry, how 
much each ſecant exceeds the radius; and becauſe, by mea- 
ſuring, we have diſcovered the preciſe length of that radius. 
Alt was for want of the knowledge of this, that the antients 
were not able to reduce the apparent level to the true one; 
and accordingly, to prevent falling into an error, never le- 


ky 


velled above 20 feet at once, where ſuch reduction was not 
neceſſary, 
By the tables ſince made, it appears, that at the diſtance of 


100 yards, the apparent level is raiſed above the true one 
about one third of a line: ſo that the antients, in this re- 


ſpect, were more ſcrupulous than needed. By means of this 
reduction, we are now able to level diſtances of one or two 
miles, at a ſingle operation, which the antients could not do 
in leſs than 300, | 

The' operation of levelling is as follows: Suppoſe the heighth 
of the point A, (Tab. Surveying, fig. 10.) on the top of a 
mountain, above that of the point B, and at the foot thereof, 
required ?—Place the level about the middle diſtance, be- 
tween the two, points, as in D, and ſtaffs in A and B, and 
let there be perſons inſtructed with ſignals for raiſing and 
lowering on the ſaid ſtaffs, little marks of paſteboard, or 
other matter. The level being placed horizontally by the 
bubble, &c. look towards the ſtaff AE, and cauſe the mark 


to be raiſed, or lowered, till the middle, upper edge, or o- 
ther moſt conſpicuous part appear in the viſual ray. Then 


meaſuring exactly the perpendicular heighth of the point A, 
above the point E, which ſuppoſe 6 feet 4 inches, ſet that 
down in your book: then turn the level horizontally about, 
that the eye: glaſs of the teleſcope may be ſtill next the eye 
when you look the other way, (if you have only plain ſights, 
the inſtrument need not be turned) and cauſe the perſon at 
the ſtaff B to raiſe or lower his mark, till ſome conſpicuous 
part of it fall in the viſual ray, as at C; then meaſure the 
perpendicular heighth of C above B, which ſuppoſe 16 feet, 
16 inches; ſet this alſo down in the book above the other 
number of the firſt obſervation ; ſubſtract the one from the 
other, the remainder will be 10 feet 4 inches, which is the 
difference of level between A and B, or the heighth of the 

point A above the point B. 

Note, If the point D, where the inſtrument is fixed, be in 
the middle between the two points A and B, there will be 
no neceſſity for reducing the apparent level to the true level; 
2 ons ray, in that caſe, being raiſed equally above the true 
evel. 15 
If it be further required to know whether there be a ſuffi- 
cient deſcent for conveying water from the ſpring A, to the 
point B, Tab. Surveying, fig. 11.—Here, in regard the diſ- 
tance from A to B is conſiderable, it is required that ſe- 
veral operations be made. Having then choſen a proper place 
for the firſt ſtation, as at I, ſet up a ſtaff in the point A, 
near the ſpring, with a proper mark to ſlide up and down 
the ſtaff, as L; and meaſure the diſtance from A to I, which 
ſuppoſe 2000 yards. Then the level being adjuſted in the 
point I, let the mark L be raiſed and lowered till ſuch time 
as you ſpy ſome conſpicuous part of it through the teleſcope, 
or ſights of the level, and meaſure the heighth AL, which 
ſuppoſe 13 foot 5 inches. But in regard the diſtance AI is 
2000 yards, you muſt have recourſe to your table for a re- 
duction, ſubſtracting 11 inches, which will leave the heighth 
AL, 12 feet 6 inches; and this note down in your book. 
Now turn the level horizontally about, ſo as the eye-glaſs of 
the teleſcope may be. towards the ſtaff at A; and fixing up 
another ſtaff at H, cauſe the mark G to be moved up and 
down, till you ſpy ſome conſpicuous part through the tele- 
ſcope, or ſights. Meaſure the heighth H G, which ſuppoſe 
6 yards, 4 feet, 2 inches. Meaſure likewiſe the diſtance of 
the points I H, which ſuppoſe 1300 yards; for which diſ- 
tance, according to the table, 4 inches 8 lines muſt be ſub- 
ſtrated from the heighth H G, which conſequently will but 
leave 6 yards, 3 feet, 9 inches, 4 lines, to be taken down 
in your book, | 
This done, remove the level forwards to ſome other emi- 
nence, as E, whence the ſtaff H may be viewed; as alſo 
another ſtaff at D, near the place whither the water is to be con- 
veyed. The level being again adjuſted in the point E, look 
back to the ſtaff H; and managing the mark as before, the 
viſual ray will give the point F, Meaſure the heighth H F, 
which fuppoſe 11 feet, 6 inches. Meaſure likewiſe the diſ- 

tance H E, which ſuppoſe 1000 yards; for which diſtance 
the table gives 2 inches, 9 lines of abatement 3 which being 

taken from the heighth H F, there will remain 11 feet, 3 
inches, 3 lines, which enter in your book. Laſtly, turning 
the level to look at the next ſtaff D, the viſual ray will give 
the point D. Meaſure the heighth of D from the ground, 
which ſuppoſe 8 feet, 3 inches. Meaſure alſo the diſtance 
from the ſtation E to B, which ſuppoſe 900 yards; for 
which diſtance the table gives 2 inches, 3 lines of abate- 
ment; which being taken from the heighth B D, there will 

remain 8 feet, 9 lines, which enter as before. 


For the manner of entering down obſervations in your book, 


obſerve that when a proper place or ſtation for the level, 
between the two points, has been pitched upon, you muſt 
write down the two heighths obſerved at that ſtation, in two 


different columns, viz. under the firſt column, thoſe ob- 


ſerved in looking through the teleſcope when the eye was 
from the ſpring, or towards the point, which we may call 


back-ſights ; and under the ſecond. column, thoſe obſerved 
* . - when 


L E v 


LEV 


Alen the eye was next the ſpring, which we call fore-ſights, From hence it follows, that the action of a power, and the 


reſiſtance of the weight, increaſe in proportion to their diſ- 
tance from the fulcrum. 


Back-ſights. | Fore-ſights. : EN And hence alſo it follows, that a power will be able to ſuſ- 
| foot. inch. Line. . foot. inch. lin. tain a weight, if the diſtance of the point in the lever, to 
Firſt heighth?, ,, 47'S Second heighth 21: 09': 4] which it is applied, be to the diſtance of the weight, as the 


in the manner following : 


corrected Fourth heighth 83 : 0: 9 weight to the intenſity of the power ; which, if it be ever 

Third heighth 11 : 3 2 3 89.310 7 1 fo little increaſed, muſt raiſe the weight. See this doctrine 

„ demonſtrated under the word ME CHAN c Powers ; and fur- 

: iel ther illuſtrated under the word BALL AN CE: between which, 

Having ſummed up the heighths of each column ſeparately, and the lever, there is a great analogy; a lever of the firſt 

ſubſtract the leſſer from the greater, the remainder will be kind being a ſort of ſtilyard to raiſe weights. See 8T11- 

the difference of level between the points A and B; as in this yARD. 

example, The power and action of the lever will be fully illuſtrated by 
Ls inch, Bne. the following propoſitions, | 

29 : 10 : 01 1, If the power applied to a lever, of any kind, ſuſtain a 

23 : 09 : 03 | weight, the power is to the weight in a reciprocal ratio of their 


— — pp. F heiohth. or level.] diſtances from the fulcrum, | 
EE Kaba alway pe 4 "| This is the converſe of that demonſtrated under the head 
Mtecnanic Powers. 
| iſtance of the two points be required, add all the diſ- 20, The weight of a lever of the fir ſt or ſecond kind AB, fig. i. 
wor —_— aa; and dividing the difference of | the diſtance of the center of gravity from the fulcrum C V, 
heighth by the yards of the diſtances, for each 200 yards you and the diſtances of the weight, and the power A C and 
will have a deſcent of about 2 inches, 9 lines. | CB, being all given; to find the power that will ſuſtain it. 
Dr. Halley ſuggeſts a new method of levelling, which has been ——Suppoſe the lever void of gravity, but in lieu thereof a 
put in practice by ſome of the French academy: this is per- weight hung at /; if then AC be made to CV, as the 
formed wholly by means of the barometer, in which the} gravity of the lever to a fourth number, we ſhall have the 
mercury is found to be ſuſpended to ſo much the leſs heighth, weight which the lever is able to ſuſtain ; and this ſubſtrated 
as the place is further remote from the center of the earth. ©} from the given weight, the remainder will be the weight to 
Hence it follows, that the different heighths of the mercury, be ſuſtained by the power. Let CB then be to CA, as 
in two places, give the difference of level, See BARoUE- the remaining weight to a fourth weight; and we ſhall have 
TER. | the power to be applied in B, in order to ſuſtain the given 
Mr. Derham, from ſome obſervations he made at the top] weight with the given lever. | ; 
and bottom of the Monument, found that the mercury fell] 3% The gravity of a lever of the firſt or ſecond kind A B, 
one tenth of an inch at every 82 feet of perpendicular aſcent, the diſtance of its center of gravity from the fulcrum CV, 
when the mercury was at 30 inches. — Dr. Halley allows of the diftances of the power, and the weight BC and CA, 
one tenth of an inch for every 30 yards; which, conſidering | being all given ; to find the weight to be ſuſtained. — Find 
how accurately the barometers are now made, an inch in the part of the weight ſuſtained by the Jever alone, as in the 
ſome of them being divided into an hundred or more parts, former problem; in the ſame manner find the other part of 
all very ſenſible, he thinks this method ſufficiently exact to the weight, which the power applied in B is able to ſuſtain: 
take the levels for the conveyance of water, and leſs liable add the two numbers together, the ſum is the weight re- 
to errors than the common levels, quired. . | 
The ſame author found a difference of three inches eight | 4%. The gravity, and center of gravity F, of a lever of the 
tenths, between the heighth of the mercury, at the top and | ſecond kind CB, with the weight G, its diftance from the 
bottom of Snowden hill in Wales. fulcrum CA, and from the power CB, being given; to 
For the common occaſions of levelling to be performed with-| find the power capable to ſuſtain the weight. — Suppoſe the 
out much apparatus of inſtruments, time, or trouble, the fol- | ever void of gravity, but in lieu thereof a weight equal there- 
lowing method may ſerve. — Set a pole upright in a ſpring, © hung in F, the power required to ſuſtain the lever alone; 
pond, river, or other place whence water is to be brought, | then find the power requiſite to ſuſtain the given weight G : 
and mark how many feet and inches are above water. —| add the powers together, the ſum will be the power re- 
Then ſet up another pole, of equal length with the other, | quired. ; 
in the place to which the water is to come. Place the cen-| 5. If a power applied to a lever of any kind lift a weight, 
ter of a quadrant on the top of this laſt pole, the plummet] the ſpace of the firſt is to that of the laſt, as this laſt to a 
hanging free; ſpy through the ſights the top of the pole that| power able to ſuſtain the ſame weight; whence it follows, 
is in the water, and if the thread cuts any degree of the} that the gain of force is always attended with the loſs of time, 
quadrant, the water may be conveyed by a pipe laid in the| and vice-verſa, e | 
earth. —If you cannot ſee from one extreme to the other, | LEVERE T, among ſportſmen, a young hare in the firſt 
the operation may be repeated in the manner already di-]. Year of its age. See Hare-HunTiING. | 
rected. EL | LEVIGA TION, the reduction of hard and ponderous bodies, 
LEVELLING Staves, are inſtruments uſed in levelling, ſerving} as coral, tutty, precious ſtones, &c. into a light, ſubtile pow- 
to carry the marks to be obſerved, and at the ſame time to der; by grinding upon porphyry, a ſea-ſhell, (marble, ſtone, 
meaſure the heighths of thoſe marks from the ground. or the like, as painters do their colours. | | | 
They uſually conſiſt each of two long ſquare wooden rulers, Levigation is much uſed in pharmacy, and chymiſtry ; but 
made to ſlide over one another, and divided into feet, inches, &c. | unleſs the grinding inſtruments be extremely hard, they will 
LEVER *, or Leaves, in mechanics, an inflexible right | wear away, ſo as ſometimes to double the weight of the me- 
line, ſupported, in a ſingle point, on a fulcrum or prop; and] dicine thus managed. Ss 
uſed for the raiſing of weights: being either void of weight [LEVITE X, an inferior kind of miniſter in the Jewiſh ta- 
itſelf, or, at leaft, having ſuch a weight as may be commo-| bernacle, and temple, who had the care and management of 
n the ſacred utenſils. | | | 
* 


he word is formed of the French /evier, which ſignifies the | 
ſame, formed of the verb lever, or Latin /evare, to raiſe. 


The word comes from the Greek, avis ; the root of which 
is the name Levi, which was given to that patriarch by his 


The lever is the ſecond, or, as others will have it, the firſt | mother Leah, from the Hebrew dq /avah, to be tied, or 
of thoſe called mechanical powers, or ſimple machines, as be- | united; Leah hoping, by the. birth of this ſon, to be more 
ing, of all others, the moſt ſimple ; and is chiefly applied for cloſely linked to her husband Jacob. = { 
raiſing weights to ſmall heighths. See Mgcnanic Powers. The levites, in the Jewiſh church, were an order inferior to 


In a lever there are three things conſidered : The weight to the prieſts ; and anſwered, in ſome meaſure, to deacons in 
be raiſed, or ſuſtained, as O, (Tab. Mechanics, fig. 1.) —| the Chriſtian church. See PRIEST, and De acovn. — 55 
The power by which it is to be raiſed, or ſuſtained, as B. | The levites of the old law had no ſettled lands allotted them 
And the fulcrum, or prop D, whereon the lever is ſuſtained, for their maintenance, but lived chiefly of the offerings made 
or rather, on which it moves round, the fulcrum remaining] to God. — They were diftributed through all the tribes; 
fixed, each of which gave ſome of their cities to the /evites, with 
Levers are of three kinds: Sometimes, the fulcrum is placed | grounds in their neighbourhood for the ſubſiſtence of their 
between the weight and the power, as in fig. 1. this we call] flocks. — According to the numeration made by Solomon, 
a lever of the firſt kind, Sometimes, the weight is between| from the age of twenty, there were thirty eight thouſand le- 
the fulcrum and the power; which is called a lever of the 6 vites capable of ſerving: twenty four thouſand of theſe he 
cond kind, as in fg. 2. And ſometimes, the power acts be- appointed for the daily miniſtry under the prieſts; ſix thou- 
tween the weight and the fulcrum, as fig. 3. which is the /e-| ſand to be inferior judges in the cities, and to decide matters 
ver of the third kind, relating to religion, and of no great conſequence to the ſtate ; 
The power of the lever is founded on the following theorem, four thouſand to be door-keepers, and to take care of the 
1Z, * That the ſpace, or arch deſcribed by each point of a] riches of the temple ; and the reſt to do the office of chan- 
lever, and conſequently the velocity of each point of a lever, | ters, or fingers. See TEMPLE, TABERNACLE, &c. 
* 3s as its diſtance from the fulcrum, or prop,” LEV IT Y, the privation, or want of weight in any body, when 


compared 


4\ 


LIB 


tompared with another that is heavier. See Wercnr, | 
In which ſenſe, levity ſtands oppoſed to gravity, See Gr a- 
VITY. | | 
'The ſchools maintain, that there is ſuch 'a thing as poſitive 
and abſolute levity, and impute to this the riſe or emergency 
of bodies lighter in ſpecie than the fluids wherein they riſe. 
But we find by experience, that all bodies tend towards the 
earth, ſome flower, and ſome faſter, in all fluids or mediums, | 
whether water, air, &c, — Thus, cork is ſaid to be lighter 
than gold; becauſe, under equal dimenſions, the gold will fink 
in, and the cork ſwim upon water. See SPECIFIC Gravity. 
Archimedes has demonſtrated, that a ſolid body will float any 
where in a fluid of the ſame ſpecific gravity, and that a lighter 
body will keep above a heavier. — The reaſon is, that of 
bode filling towards the earth, thoſe which 'have a like 
number of equal parts, have equal gravity ; fince the gra- 
vity of the whole, is the ſum of the gravity of all its parts. 
„ two bodies have an equal number ef equal parts, if 
under the ſame dimenſions there be no intervals deſtitute of 


LIB 


is, cannot be called a libel, if the author's name be to it. 


Libellers, among the antient Romans, were puniſhed with 
death, but in after-times they were only whipped. Auguſtus 
ranked famoſos libellos, defamatory libels, among the crimes 
leſe majgſtatis, of high treaſon,—F. Baldwin has publiſhed 
a comment on the imperial laws againſt Jibels. Scandalous 
pictures are reckoned amongſt /ibels. 

A libel, the lawyers ſay, may be either in ſcriptis, or fine 
ſeriptis : in ſeriptis, when a writing is compoſed, or publiſhed 
to another's diſgrace, which may be done either verbis, ant 
cantilenis; as, where this is maliciouſly repeated, or ſung in 
the preſence of others: or elſe traditione, when the libel, or 
any copy of it, is delivered out to ſcandalize the party. 

A libel ſine ſcriptis, may be twofold. 1. Pifturis, as to 
paint the party in a ſhameful, or ignominious manner: or 
2%. ignis, as to fix a gallows, or other ignominious ſigns, 
at the door of the party, or elſewhere; : 
The puniſhment of libelling in England, is putting the cri- 
minal in the pillory, whipping, fining, &c. 


L1BEL alſo ſignifies the original declaration of any action in 
the civil law. See AcT10N, and DECLARATION. 
LIBELLATICI, an antient kind of apoſtates from Chri- 


matter; whence it follows, that as no portion of matter is ſo 
ſmall, but that the body wherein it is contained may be whol- 


ly divided into parts equally ſmall, there can be no reaſon 

for the deſcent of theſe, which will tiot equally hold for the 
deſcent of that. See DEsCENT; FLUID, &c. i 
Hence it may be concluded, that thoſe bodies which do not 
equally gravitate under the ſame dimenſions, do not contain | 
equal portions of matter; and therefore when we ſee, that a 
cube of gold ſubfides in water, at the fame time that an equa] 
bulk of cork ſwims upon it, it is evident, that the gold muſt 
have a greater number of equal parts of matter, under the 
ſame bulk, than the cork, or the cork muſt have a greater 
number of vacuities than the gold; and that there are alſo in 
the water a greiittr number of vacuities, than in gold, 

Hence, we have a clear idea both of denſity or gravity, and 

of levity ; and know, that the latter cannot in a ſtrict ſenſe, 

be accounted any thing poſitive, but a mere negation, or ab- 
ſence of body, which determines that body to be lighter than 
another which contains more matter. 

Dr. Heoke, it is true, ſeems to maintain ſomething like a 
pofitive leuity : which, if we miſtake not, is what he means 
by the term /evitation; viz. a property of bodies directly 

contrary to that of gravitation towards the ſun. 

This, he thinks, he has diſcovered in the ſtreams of ſeveral 
comets ; which, though they had a deſcent from the nucleus 
of the comet towards the ſun, yet they quickly returned, and 
went oppoſite to the ſun, and that to a prodigious extent. 
See Co MET, and ATMOSPHERE. | 
In effect, where the power of gravitation ceaſes, it ſhould. 
ſeem ſome ſuch contrary force does begin ; whereof we have 
inſtances in the phenomena of attraction. — This is what 
Sir Iſaac Newton calls the vis repellens, and appears to be one 
of the laws of nature; without which, it would be hard to 
account for rarefaction, and ſome other appearances. See 
REyvLSION. | 

Paracentric Solicitation of Levity. See PARACENTRIC, 

LEVY, LEVARE, in law, ſignifies to gather, or collect as, 
to levy money, to levy troops, Cc. 

Levy ſometimes alſo denotes to erect, or ſet up: as, to levy a 
mill. Levy alſo ſignifies to raiſe, or caſt up; as, to /evy a ditch, 

LEX, Law. See the article Law. | 

LEx amiſſa, or legem amittere, in law, is underſtood of an in- 
famous perjured perſon, who is ſaid to 7oſe his law; or, as 

Bracton has it, non ęſt ulterius dignus lege. See INFamovs, 
Lex Fudicialis, is properly purgatio per judicium ferri ; ſome- 

times called fimply judicium. See JuDicium, and PuR- 
GATION. | : | 
Lex Sacramentalis, purgatio per ſacramentum. See OATH, 
and PURGATION. . 
Lex Talionis. See the article TAL 10. 

Lex Terre, the law and cuſtom of the land ; by which name 
it is diſtinguiſhed from the civil law. See Common Law. 
LEGEM Terre amittere. See the article AMiTTERE. | 
LEXICON *, AEZIKON, the ſame with d:#7:onary. See 

Dic TON T. 
* The word is chiefly uſed in ſpeaking of Greek dictionaries: 
it is derived from the Greek Agi, word, diction; of Ar, I 


2 


ſpeak. 

LIBATION, LiBAT1o, a ceremony in the heathen ſacri- 
fices, wherein the prieſt ſpilt ſome wine, milk, or other li- 

quor, in honour of the deity to whom the ſacrifice was of- 
fered, after having firſt taſted it himſelf, See SACRIFICE. 
Alexander is ſaid to have ſacrificed a bull to Neptune; and 

for an offering to the ſea-gods, threw the golden veſſel, uſed 
for the libation, into the ſea. 
Libations were alſo in uſe under the law of Moſes, being en- 
joined by God in Exodus xxix, and Numbers xv. 

LIBEL, Fameſus LI EIL L us, a writing containing injuries, re- 
proaches, or accuſations againſt the honour, and reputation 
of any perſon, particularly of a ſuperior, or governor. See 


SAT YR. | 
- Platina is of opinion, that a writing, how injurious ſoever it 


LIBE 
LIBER'FUS, or LI BERTINUS, among the Romans, a freed 


ſtianity, under the perſecution of Decius; who, to prevent 


their being obliged to renounce the faith, and ſacrifice to idols 


in public, made application to the magiſtrates, and abjured their 
faith in private; obtaining certificates of them, either by in- 
treaty or by money *; by which they were atteſted to have 
complied with the orders of the emperor, and were thereby 
ſheltered from any further moleſtation, on account of their 
religion, - 

* Theſe certificates were called 1ibe//;; whence the people, 
who obtained them, came to be denominated /:bel/atici. 
Others, particularly the centuriators of Magdebourg, are of 
opinion, that the libellatici were only ſuch as fed the magi- 
ſtrates with money, to ſcreen them from perſecution, and 

from being obliged to renounce Chriſtianity. 

M. Tillemont retains ſomewhat of each opinion; he thinks 
the libellatici, applying themſelves to the magiſtrates, bought 
off the ſacrificing and abjuration; and obtained letters by 
which they were declared to have renounced Chriſt, and ſa- 
crificed to idols, though, in effect, they had done neither. 


LIBERAL * Arts, are ſuch as depend more on the labour of 


the mind, than on that of the hand; or, that conſiſt more in 
ſpeculation, than operation; and have a greater regard to 


amuſement and curioſity, than neceſſity. See ART. 


The word comes from the Latin /iberalis ; which, among the 
Romans, ſignified a perſon who was not a flave, and whoſe 
will, of conſequence, was not checked by the command of any 
maſter. 

Such are grammar, rhetoric, painting, ſculpture, architeQure, 
muſic, &c, —The liberal arts uſed formerly to be ſummed 
up in the following Latin verſe : 

Lingua, Trapus, Ratio, Numerus, Tonus, Angulus, Aftra. 

And the mechanical arts, which, however, are innumerable, 


under this: 
Rus, Nemus, Arma, Faber, Vulnera, Lana, Rates, 


LIBERALIA, feaſts celebrated by the antient Romans, in 


honour of Liber, or Bacchus : the ſame with thoſe which the 
Greeks called Diony/ia, and Dionyſiaca. See Dionvsla. 
They took their name from liber, i. e. free; a title conferred 
on Bacchus, in memory of the liberty or freedom which he 
granted to the people of Bœotia; or perhaps becauſe wine, 
whereof he was the reputed deity, delivers men from care, 
and ſets their minds at eaſe and freedom. Varro derives the 
name of this feaſt from liber, conſidered as a noun adjective, 
and ſignifying free ; becauſe the prieſts were free from their 
function, and eaſed of all care during the time of the liberalia. 
For, in effect, it was the old women who officiated in the 
ceremonies and ſacrifices of theſe feaſts. 


LIBE RAN DIS Terris. See the article TERRIs. 
LIBERI Tauri Libertas. See the article TAURI. 
LIBERIA, a feaſt held among the Romans on the day where- 


on their children laid aſide their juvenile habits, and aſſumed 
the robe called toga libera. See Tos a, and VIRILE. 

The liberia were kept on the ſixteenth of the calends of 
April ; that is, the ſeventeenth of March. 
TATES Augliæ Cuſtodes. See CUSTODES. 


man; or a perſon ſet free from a legal ſervitude. See SLAVE, 


and MAnNUM1sSION. | 1 — 
Theſe till retained ſome mark of their antient ſtate: He who 

made a ſlave free, having a right of patronage” over the /ber- 
tus: ſo that if the latter failed of ſhewing due reſpect to his 
patron, he was reſtored to his ſervitude ; and if the libertus 


died without children, his patron was his heir. 


\ 


LIBER TINES, LiszrTini, a religious ſet which aroſe 


whoſe principal tenets were, That there is 
which is that of God; who is diffuſed 
who is and lives in all creatures ; that our 
That the ſoul dies 
ſubliſts 

in 


in the year 1525; 
but one only ſpirit, 
through all things; 
ſouls are nothing but this ſpirit of God: 
with the body ; that fin is a mere chimera, and only 


* 


L 


LiBERTY of Contrariety, Contrarietatis, which is a freedom of 


LIBERTY of Contradiction, a power either of doing a thing, or 


Next LIBERTY, Proxima, is a full, abſolute freedom of doing 


Remtite L1BERTY, is a liberty that comprehends a natural power, 


wiſh, without any cauſe or impediment to oblige him to do 
one thing rather than another, 


The will he defines to be that impreſſion, or natural motion, 
which inclines towards good in the general; and by liberty he | 
underſtands, that power which the mind has of determining 
this general impreſſion towards ſuch objects as pleaſe us; and 
ſo of directing our general inclinations to ſome particular 
things. See NATURAL Inclination. 
Whence it is eaſy to perceive, that though all natural inclina- 
tions be voluntary, yet they are not all free; not, we mean, 
with a liberty of indifference, which includes a power of wil- 
ling, or not willing ; or of willing quite the contrary to that 
which our natural inclinations lead us to. 

For, though it is voluntarily and freely that we love good in 
general, it being abſurd to ſuppoſe we ſhould love any thing 
without the will, or that the will can ever be conſtrained ; 
yet we do not love it freely (in the ſenſe juſt laid down) becauſe 
It is not in the power of the will not to defire to be happy. 

It muſt be obſerved, however, that the mind, conſidered as 

determined towards good in general, cannot divert its motion 

to any particular good, unleſs the fame mind, conſidered as 
capable of ideas, have ſome knowledge of that particular good: 
| That is, in plainer terms, the will is a blind power, that cari- | 
not direct itſelf to any thing but what the underſtanding re- 
preſents to it : So that the power which the will has to deter- 
mine its imprefſion towards genera] good, or its natural incli- 
nations, variouſly, conſiſts in the power it has to command 
the underſtanding to repreſent ſome particular good, 
Thus, a perſon, for inſtance, repreſents ſome dignity to him- 
ſelf as a good to be wiſhed for; immediately the will deſires 
this good; that is, the impreſſion which the mind continually 

receives towards good in general, determines it to this dignity. 
But as that dignity is not the univerſal good, nor is conceived 
clearly and diſtinctly as ſuch by the mind (for the mind can- 
not conceive a thing clearly which is not) the impreflion we 
have towards good in general, is not entirely exhauſted by 
that particular good; the mind has an inclination to go fur- 
ther; it does not love that dignity neceſſarily or invincibly, 
and in this reſpect is free. | 

Now, its /iberty conſiſts in this, that not being fully convinced 

that this good contains in it all the good it is capable of enjoy- 

ing, it may ſuſpend its judgment and its deſire. 

The caſe is nearly the fame with regard to the knowledge of 

truth: we love this, as we do the enjoyment of good, by a 
natural impreſſion ; which impreſſion is not invincible in the 

latter, excepting evidence be full, and our knowledge of the 

object compleat. We have the ſame liberty in our falſe judg- 


| it i | | d and 
. +: for that it is God that does all, both goo 
D . is a dream, and hell a phantom invented 
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by prieſts, and religion a ſtate-trick to keep men in awe; that 


ſpiritual regeneration only conſiſts in ſtifling the remorſe * 
conſcience ; repentance, in avou ing to have done no evil; an 


that it is lawful, and even expedient, to diſſemble in matters of 


ion. See FLORINIANS, PRISCILLIANISTS, Se. 
T bel they added horrible blaſphemies againſt Jeſus 8 
ſaying, he was nothing but a mere je ne ſcai quoi, compoſed 
of the ſpirit of God, and of the opinion of men. 
Theſe maxims occaſioned _ 2 22 Libertines; and the 
as been uſed in an ill ſenſe ever ſince. |; 
i ſpread principally in Holland and Brabant. Their 
leaders were one Quintin, a Picard, and another called Cho- 
pin, who joined with him, and became his diſciple. 
IBERTY, LIBER As, is uſually underſtood of that ſtate 
wherein a man acts freely; or that power by which he deter- 
mines himſelf voluntarily either to good or evil, to this thing 


or that. 
In which ſenſe liberty amounts to the ſame with freedom, and 


ſtands oppoſed to neceſſity. See FREEDOM, and NEcEs- 


SITY. 1 
Liberty may be defined, an active indifference of the will, to 


will, or not to will any thing. See WILL. 

Moſt of the ſchoolmen confound liberty and the will together, 
and make one definition ſerve for both. They diſtinguiſh 
liberty into a great many kinds ; as, 


doing two things not only different, but contrary to each other, 


letting it alone. 
Jeſus Chriſt bad not the /:berty of contrariety, with regard to 
good and evil, for he could not do evil; but he had a liberty 
of contradiction with regard to good, 


any thing, 


though embaraſſed with obſtacles, which it is in our power to 
remove, and to attain to a next /iberty. | 

Thus he who has not the actual grace neceſſary for fulfilling 
his duty, but has yet the actual grace of prayer, has a next li- 
berty with regard to prayer, and a remote /zberty with regard 
to his duty. | 
Cicero defines liberty, the power of living after a man's own 


F. Malebranche gives us a ſtill more philoſophical definition: 


ments, that we have in our irregular appetites. See JupG- 
MENT, WILL, &c, | 

The doctrine of Pelagius, with regard to liberty, is built on 
philoſophy, which does not allow us to have loſt our original 
liberty of doing good. Sec PELAGIAN. 

LiBERTY of Conſcience, a right or power of making profeſ- 
ſion of any religion, or ſerving God in any manner that a 
man ſees fit. 

This ſeems to be a natural right; it is vigorouſly oppoſed by 
the generality of the Romaniſts, and even by many of the 
Reformed, though it ſeems as if the reformation could ſcarce 
ſubſiſt without it. See TOL ERATION, and PERSECUTION. 

LIBRA, Ballance, one of the mechanical powers. See BaL- 

I. AN cE. 6 

LI BRA, is alſo one of the twelve ſigns of the zodiac; exactly 
oppoſite to Aries; ſo called, becauſe when the ſun is in this 
ſign, at the autumnal equinox, the days and nights are equal, 
as if weighed in a ballance. X 


Stars in the conſtellation Libra. 


ZE GER = Longitude} Latitude A 
Names and Situations of the Stars. 5 I 3 
mio 52 46] 9 1 228 6 
11 43 17] 8 43 9] S|6 
5 | 4 10 50% 7-21]Nl4 5 
Preced. in ſouth. ſcale 9 51 43] 2 3 54|N[|s5 
ii 42 55 oO 24 26[N[6 
Bright * of ſouth ſcale 10 46 40] o 22 51|N[2 3 
6 41 0913 30 17|N| 6 
4 247] 7 37 33] S| 6 
Firſt north. of ſouth ſcale 10 22 31] 4 34 38|N|6 
Second 10 48 O0 5 12 27 [N| 6 
EN 
_ 1 8 50 18[12 00 48[N[; 6 
| 1 319] 5 33 48 [N 7 
; 11 13 38] 5 37 15 [NI 6 
That preced. in north. ſcale [10 58 34] 8 16 34 |N[4 5 
South. of inform. preced. below ſcales 16 22 31] 7 35 56 83 
, 8 17 42118 34 16|N[6 
Firſt ſouth. following ſcale 14 28 1] 1 13 43 NI 6 
Second 114 34 16] 1 132|]N[|6 
North. of inform. preced.below ſcales [16 41 43] 1 48 23| S| 4 
16 54 3o| 1 35 58] S|6 
20 
16 42 5] o 17 3o|N|[ 7 
In north. foot of Lupus 20 40 13|11 27 11814 
Northern ſcale 15 2 40 8 31 45 [NI 2 
Second following ſouth. ſcale 17 36 48] 2 49 46J]N| 7 
Another 17 58 36] 3 22 18|N[6 
2 
Next a north. ſcale 17 1431 8 £$461N14 
19 35 301] 2 $17 [Nj 6 
. 120-2. 23] 1 40 27 INT 7 
120 7 46] 2 23 22{N] 7 
Third following ſouth. ſcale 20 42 5| 2 16 39 [NI 4 
AE | | | 
. _ 123 44 54] 8 30 16| S| 6 
Following in north. ſcale 19 19 41] 8 56 500 N 5 
Preced. under north. ſcale 19 12 14] 9 48 13|Nj6 5 
20 48 53] 4 25 27|N[3 4 
Nor. of 2 inform. follow. below ſcales, [24 16 22] 8 28 984 
35 lor before feet of ſouth. | 
25 117] 9 58 5084 
22 39 0 O 14 7 NI 6 
44 1 00 4 5 5787 
Fourth of follow. ſouth. ſcale 23 27 0 O 1 F54 INI 4 
Second below north. ſcale 23 2 38] 4 2 5⁊ NI 4 
40 
Laſt follow. ſouth. ſcale 26 9 40[ O 7 gol[N] 4 
Follow. below north. ſcale - 125 33 4] 3 30 4|N[ 4 
South. of follow. north. ſcale 26 4 4] 6 7 48]N| 4 
27 4 53] 4 4 20|N|] 7 
25 32 29112 00 9g9]N[6 
Midd. 1 thoſe follow. north. ſcale 26 58 43 9 16 29 [NA 5 
North. of the ſame m|28 35 7110 54 3ojN[5 


LiBRa, alfo denotes the antient Roman pound, borrowed from 
the Sicilians, who called it /itra, Ailes. See PounD. 

The libra was divided into twelve unciæ, or ounces, equal 
to about ten ounces and a half of our weight. 

The diviſions of the libra were, the uncia, one twelfth ; the 
ſextans, one ſixth ; the guadrans, one fourth; the triens, one 
third; the guincunx, five ounces ; the ſemis, ſix ; the ſeptunx, 
ſeven ; the bcs, eight; the dodrans, nine; the dextans, ten; 
the deuny, eleven; laſtly, the as weighed twelve ounces, or 
one libra, See As. | | 
The Roman /ibra was uſed in France for the proportions of 
their coin, a the time of Charlemagne, or perhaps till that 
of Philip I. in 1093; their ſols being ſo proportioned, as that 
twenty of them were equal to the /ibra. 

By degrees, it became a term of account, and every thing of 
the value of twenty ſols, was called a livre. See LIV RE. 
The Romans had alſo a coin called libra, equal to twenty 
denarii: though Scaliger will have it, that libra was, even 


Vo I. II. 


among them, a term of account, not a coin. See Poux p. 
5Yy | LIBRA 
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LI BRA Penſa, in our law books, denotes a pound of money in 
weight, See PouND, and MoxEx. | 
It was uſual, in former days, not only to tell the money, 
but to weigh it; in regard many cities, Jords, and biſhops, 
having their mints, coined money, and often very bad too: 
for which reaſon, though the pound conſiſted of twenty ſhil- 
lings, they always weighed it. See PeEnsa. | 
LIBRARII, among the antients, were a ſort of copiſts, who 
tranſcribed in beautiful, or, at leaſt, legible characters, what 
had been wrote by the notarii in notes, and abbreviatures, 
See NoTE, NoTaARY, CALLIGRAPHUYS, &c. 
LIBRARY, an edifice, or apartment deſtined for the placing 
of books; or the books themſelves lodged therein. See BOOK. 
Some authors refer the origin of /ibrarizs to the Hebrews ; 
and obſerve, that the care theſe took for the preſervation of 
their ſacred books, and the memory of what concerned the aCti- 
ons of their anceſtors, became an example to other nations, 
particularly the Egyptians. Oſmanduas, king of Egypt, is ſaid 
to have taken the hint firſt; who, according to Diodorus, 
had a library built in his palace, with this inſcription over the 
door, Yvyns Ia Nor were the Ptolemys, who reigned 
in the ſame country, leſs curious, and magnificent in books. 
The ſcripture alſo ſpeaks of a library of the kings of Perſia, 
Eſdras v. 17. vi, 1. which ſome imagine to have conſiſted of 
the hiſtorians of that nation, and of memoirs of the affairs of 
ſtate ; but, in effect, it appears rather to have been a depoſi- 
tory of laws, charters, and ordinances of the kings. — T he 
Hebrew text calls it the houſe of treaſures, and atterwards the 
houſe of the rolls, where the treaſures were laid up. — We may, 
with more juſtice, call that a Iibrary, mentioned in the ſecond 
of Efdras to have been built by Nehemiah, and in which were 
preſerved the books of the prophets, and of David, and the 
letters of their kings. 
The firſt who erected a library at Athens, was the tyrani 
Piſiſtratus; and yet Strabo refers the honour of it to Ariſto- 
tle. That of Piſiſtratus was tranſported by Xerxes into Perſia, 
and afterwards brought back by Seleucus Nicanor to Athens. 
Long after, it was plundered by Sylla, and re-eſtabliſned by 
Hadrian. — Plutarch ſays, that, under Eumenes, there was a 
library at Pergamus, containing 200,000 books. — Tyran- 
nian, a celebrated grammarian, cotemporary with Pompey, 
had a library of 3000 volumes. — That of Ptolemy Philadel- 
phus, according to A. Gellius, contained 700,000, all in rolls, 
burnt by Czfai's ſoldiers, — Conttantine, and his ſucceſſors, 
erected a magnificent one at Conſtantinople ; which, in the 
eighth century, contained 300,000 volumes, all burnt by or. 
der of Leo Iſaurus: and, among the reſt, one wherein the 
Tliad, and Odyſſee were written in letters of gold, on the guts 
of a ſerpent. 
The moſt celebrated libraries of antient Rome, were the 
Ulpian, and the Palatin. They alſo boaſt much of the /:- 
braries of Paulus Emilius, who conquered Perſius; of Luci- 
lius Lucullus, of Afinius Pollio, Atticus, Julius Severus, Do- 
mitian, Serenus, Pamphilus Martyr, and the emperors Gor- 
dian and Trajan. = | 
Antiently, every large church had its library; as appears by 
the writings of S. Jerom, Anaſtaſius, and others. Pope Ni- 
cholas laid the firſt foundation of that of the Vatican, in 
1450. It was deſtroyed by the conſtable Bourbon, in the 
ſacking of Rome, and reſtored by pope Sixtus V. and has been 
conſiderably enriched with the ruins of that of Heidelberg, 
plundered by count Tilly in 1622. 
One of the moſt compleat libraries in Europe, is ſaid to be 
that erected at Florence by Coſmo de Medicis; over the gate 
whereof is wrote, labor ab/que labore. Though it is now ex- 
cceded by that of the French king; begun by Francis I. aug- 
mented by cardinal Richelieu, and compleated by M. Colbert. 
The emperor's {vrary at Vienna, according to Lambecius, 
conſiſts of 20000 volumes, and 15940 curious medals, 
The Bodlcian library at Oxford, built on the foundation of 
that of duke Humphry, exceeds that of any univerſity in Eu- 
rope, and even thoſe of all the ſovereigns of Europe, except 
the emperor's and French king's, which are each of them 
older by a hundred years. — It was firſt opened in 1602, and 
has fince found a great number of benefactors; particularly 
Sir Rob. Cotton, Sir H. Savil, archbiſhop Laud, Sir Kenelm 
Pigby, Mr. Allen, Dr. Pocock, Mr. Selden, and others, The 
Vatican, the Medicean, that of Beſſarion at Venice, and thoſe 
Jaſt mentioned, exceed the Bodleian in Greek manuſcripts ; 
which yet out-does them all in oriental manuſcripts, 
As to printed books, the Ambroſian at Milan, and that of 
Wolfembuttle, are two of the moſt famous, and yet both in- 
ferior to the Bodleian. : 
The Cotion library conſiſts wholly of manuſcripts, particu- 
larly of ſuch as relate to the hiſtory and antiquities of Eng- 


land; which, as they are now bound, make about 1000 vo- 


lumes. | 
LIBRATA Terre, a portion of ground containing four ox- 

gangs, and every oxgang thirteen Acres, 

With us, it is ſo much land as is yearly worth 205. In 

Henry the third's time, he that had guindectm libratas terre, 

was to receive the order of knighthood, See KNIGHT, and 


KxNIGH1S-FEE. 
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LIE 


Some ſay, that as money is divided into pounds, ſhillings, pence 
and farthings, the ſame degrees are to be obſerved in the divi. 
ſion of lands; and therefore, as guadrans ſignifies a farthin : 
ſo quadrantata is the fourth part of an acre ; obolata an bait 4 
denariata, a whole acre ; folidata, 12 acres; and /ibrata 0 
times 12 acres; 7. e. 240 acres, See FARTHINOD EAI. 
LIBRAT ION, in aftronomy, an apparent irregvlarity in 
the motion of the moon, by which ſhe ſeems to /ibrate, or 
waver about her own axis; ſometimes, from the eaſt o the 
weſt ; and ſometimes, from the weſt to the eaſt. See Moox 
Hence it is, that ſome parts in the moon's weſtern limb 
or margin, at one time, recede from the centre of the disk: 
and at another, move towards it: by which means, ſome of 
thoſe parts, which were before viſible, ſet and hide themſelves 
in the inviſible ſide of the moon, and afterwards become again 
conſpicuous. 
This /ibration of the moon, is owing to her equitable rota- 
tion round her own axis, and her unequal motion in the pe- 
rimeter of her orbit. For it the moon moved in a circle 
whoſe centre coincided with the centre of the earth, and 
turned round its axis in the preciſe time of its period round 


paſs through the carth, and the ſame face of the moon would 
be conſtantly and exactly turned towards us. But ſince the 
real motion of the moon is in an ellipſis, in whoſe focus is the 
earth, and the motion of the moon about the earth is equable ; 
or, which is the ſame thing, every meridian of the moon, by 
the rotation, deſcribes angles proportional to the times : the 
plane of no one meridian will conſtantly paſs through the earth. 

LIBRATION of the Earth, is that motion, whereby the earth 
is ſo retained in its orbit, as that its axis continues conſtantly 
parallel to the axis of the world. 

This, Copernicus calls the motion of libration; and may be 
lliuſtrated thus: Suppoſe a globe, with its axis parallel to that 
of the earth, painted on the flag of a maſt, moveable on its 
axis, and conſtantly driven by an eaſt wind, while it fails round 
an iſland ; it is evident, the painted globe will be ſo librated, 
as that its axis will be parallel to that of the world, in every 
ſituation of the ſhip. 

LICENCE, LIcEN TIA, in law, a power, or authority 
given to another to do ſome lawful act. See LiCENCIarTE. 
A licence is a perſonal power, and cannot be transferred to an- 
other: though a licence may be granted to a man and his 
aſſigns, 

LICENCE is alſo uſed, in the civil law, for a permiſſion, or 
leave granted by a ſuperior. | 
Juſtinian appointed four years to be ſpent in the ſtudy of the 
law ; after which, thoſe who had diſcharged this obligation, 
were ſaid to have licence, or permiſſion to retire from ſtudy. 

LICENCE is alſo applied to the letters, or certificates taken out 
in univerſities, whether in law, phyſic, or divinity, See 
DEGREE. 

Licence, in the Sorbonne, denotes a period of two years, which 
the batchelors are obliged to paſs in aſſiſting at acts, and diſ- 
puting in them, to qualify themſelves for being admitted doctors. 

Letter of LiCENCE., See the article LETTER, i 

LICENCE f ariſe, in law, LiCENTIA ſurgendi, is a liberty, 
or ſpace of time given by the court to a tenant, who is eſſoin- 
ed de malo lecti in a real action, to riſe out of his bed and go 
about his buſineſs. See EssOIN. 

LicENCEs, in painting, are the liberties which the painter takes 
in diſpenſing with the rules of perſpective, and the other laws 
of his art, 

Poetical L1CcENCE, is the liberty which poets claim of diſpenſ- 
ing with the ordinary rules of grammar. 

Antiently, poets had much greater licences than are now al- 
lowed. — The Greeks, by having recourſe to the ſeveral dia- 


too ſhort, or retrench ſomething from it if it were too long. 

— The old poets did what they pleaſed with their language, 

and ſubjected it not only to all their neceſſities, but their ca- 

prices too. 

Et data Romanis venta eft indigna poetis. 

But theſe became ridiculous in courſe of time; and the poets 
are now deſpoiled of moſt of their antient privileges. 

LICENCIAT E, or LIcENTIATE, he who has obtained 
the degree of a licence. See LICENCE, and DEGREE, 
Moſt of the officers of judicature in Spain, are known by no 
other name than that of licenciates. — To pals licenciate in the 
common law, civil law, or phyſic, they muſt have ſtudied ſe- 
ven years; in divinity, ten. 

LIiCENTIATE, among, us, is uſually underſtood of a phyſician, 
who has a licence to practice, granted him by the college of 
phyſicians, or biſhop of the dioceſe. Sec COLLEGE. 

A perſon practiſing phyſic without ſuch cence, in caſe his 
patient dies under his hands, is guilty of felony in the eye of 


the law. 
LICHEN, AEIXHN, a cutaneous diſtemper, otherwiſe called 


impetigo. See IMPETIGO. 

LIE, or LyE under the Sea.—The failors ſay, a ſhip lies un- 
der the ſea, when, her helm being made fait a-lee, ſhe lies ſo 
a-hull, that the ſea breaks upon her bow, or broad-1ide. 


LIEGE, 


the earth; the plane of the fame lunar meridian would always 


les of their tongue, could lengthen out a word if it were 
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LIF 


guifies a vaſſal, who holds a 
oſer obligation to his lord 


E, Liotus, properly f: 
1 of fee, that mow 7 in 0 cl 
. See VASSAL. Fad: 
mY 3 4 to be derived from the French dier, to bind; 
in regard of a ceremony uſed in rendering faith, or gon 
which was by locking the vaſſal's thumb, or his hand, ab - 
of the lord, to ſhew that he was faſt bound by his oat 1 
fidelity. — Cujas, Vigenere, and Bignon, chuſe rather to > 
rive the word from the ſame ſource with leudis, or leo fe 
loyal, faichful.—But Du Cange falls in with the oO 0 
thoſe who derive it from iti, a kind of vaſſals, ſo firm y at- 
tached to their lord, on account of lands or fees held of 9 
that they were obliged to do him all manner of ſervice, as : 
they were his domeſtics. He adds, this was —_— calle 
litgium ſervitium, and the perſon /itge. — In this ſenſe, - 
word is uſed Jeg. Edrw. cap. 29. Fudei ſub tutela regis ligea de- 
bent eſſe ; that is, wholly under his protection. 

By liege homage, the vaſſal was obliged to ſerve his lord to- 
wards all, and againſt all, excepting his father. — In which 
ſenſe, the word was uſed in oppoſition to ſimple homage ; 
which laſt, only obliged the vaſlal to pay the rights, and ac- 
cuſtomed dues to his lord ; and not to bear arms againſt the 
emperor, prince, or other ſuperior lord: fo that a liege man 
was a perſon wholly devoted to his lord, and entirely under 
his command &. 3 

* Omnibus, c. Reginaldus rex Iuſularum, ſalutem. Sciatis 
quod deveni homo ligeus domini regis Anglie Fovannis, contra 
omnes mortales quamdin vixero, & inde ei fidelitatem & ſa- 
cramentum præſtiti, &c. M. S. penes W. Dugdale. 


But it muſt be obſerved, there were formerly two kinds of 


liege homage : the one, by which the vaſſal was obliged to 
ſerve his lord, againſt all, without exception, even his ſove- 
reign; the other, by which he was to ſerve him againſt all, 
except ſuch other lords as he had formerly owed liege homage 
to. See HoMaGE. . f 
In our old ſtatutes, lieges, and liege people, are terms peculiar- 
ly appropriated to the king's ſubjects; as being /rges, ligi, or 
ligati, obliged to pay allegiance to him; 8 Hen. VI. 14 Hen. 
VIII. Sc. though private perſons had their /zeges too k. 

* Reinaldus Dei gratia abbas Rameſiæ, prepoſito & hominibus 
de Branceſtre, & omnibus vicinis Francis & Anglis, ſalutem. 
Sciatis ne dediſſe terram Ulfe, in depedene (hodie depedalé) 
huic Boſelino & uxori ejus Alfnia—ea conditione quod effecti 


LIF 


rent kinds. See ANIMAL, VEGETABLE, Ec. 
Life, then, in the general, expreſſes a kind of active, operative 
exiſtence; and is therefore conceived to conſiſt in motion, — 
But, particularly, 


LIFE of Body, Vita Corporis, conſiſts in an uninterrupted mo- 


tion therein. — A body, therefore, ſaid to be //ving, muit 
conſiſt of various parts or members, both internal and exter- 
nal, ſo framed, and put together, as to conſtitute one whole. 
And theſe members muſt be moved, and warmed by ſome 
fluid ſubſtance, permeating the whole frame ; by which heat 
and motion, the vital functions are to be performed. — Such 
are nutrition, generation, local motion, &c. See BLoop, 
CIRCULATION, Oc. 


LIFE of Mind, Vita Mentis, is held by the Carteſians, to 


conſiſt in a perpetual cogitation, or uninterrupted courſe of 
thinking; which ſeems likewiſe to have been Atiſtotle's mean- 
ing, when he calls the ſoul »J:A:x« ; which his interpreters 
call a&us : thinking being the only proper act of the mind. 
See ENTELECHIA. | £ 

But Mr. Locke- endeavours to refute this principle. See 
THixKiNG, Soul, c. | 5 


LIFE of Man, Vita Hominis, conſiſts in a continued commu— 


nication of body and mind; or in operations, to which both 
the motions of the body, and ideas of the mind contribute, 
Thus, e. gr. the mind now thinking of ſomething, on occa- 
ſion of that thought, there ariſes a certain motion in the 
body.—And now, again, the body moves fiiſt, which mo- 
tion is followed by ſome thought of the mind, See SOUL. 
In ſuch alternate or reciprocal operation, does the lie of man 
conſiſt ; conſidered as he is a compound of body and mind. 
See SENSATION, Mor lo, e. 


LIFE, is more particularly uſed for the duration of an animals 


being; or, the ſpace of time that paſſes between its birth and 
death, See DEarn, Ec. 


LIFE, is alſo uſed for the conſtitution z or, that principle of 


heat, and motion, which animates bodies, and makes them 

perceive, act, and grow, : 
In which ſenſe, Jie, is divided into animal, ſenſitive, and ve- 
getative. See ANIMAL, SENSITIVE, Oc. 


LIFE, in a medical ſenſe, is defined, the circulation of the blood. 


See CIRCULATION. 


fint homines liges. Lib. Rame/ 
LirGt Vaſſalage. See the article VASALAGE. . _ 
LIENTER Y*, AEINTEPIA, in phyſic, a kind of looſe- 


Prolongation of LIE E, is made by lord Bacon one of the three 
branches of medicine; the other two relating to the preſerva- 


Captain L1itEUTENANT, 
LIFE, /ita, is a very ambiguous term, — For both God, and 


_ neſs, wherein the food paſſes ſo ſuddenly through the ſtomach 
and guts, as to be thrown out by ſtool, with little or no alte- 
ration. 

* The antients were of opinion, the /;entery was owing to the 
too great ſmoothneſs, and ſlipperineſs of the inſide of the in- 
teſtines, by which they let the food flip off before it was di- 
geſted: and hence they gave it this name, which is formed 

| from Azi@», ſmooth, poliſhed, and ever, inteſtine. 

The lientery is generally owing either to a defect in the fer- 
ment of the ſtomach, or to a relaxation of the pylorus, at- 
tended with ſo brisk an irritation of the fibres of the ſto- 
mach, that inſtead of retaining the aliment, it lets it paſs.— 
Exceſs of drinking ſometimes occaſions this diſeaſe, by re- 
Þxing the ſtomach, and eſpecially the pylorus, too immo- 
derately. 


LIEUTENANT, locum tenens, a deputy, or officer, who 


holds the place of a ſuperior, and diſcharges that function in 

his abſence, which he ought to exerciſe in perſon. 

Of theſe, ſome are civil; as lords lieutenants of kingdoms, 

who are the king's viceroys, and govern in his ſtead; and 

lords lieutenants of counties. See LoRD, and CouN Tx. 

But the term is moſt frequent among military men, among 
Whom there is a variety of lieutenants.— As, 


LiEUTENANT-General, a great officer, the next in rank to 


the general of an army; who, in battle, commands one of 
the lines, or wings ; a detachment in a march, or a flying 
camp.—Alfo, a quarter at a ſiege, or one of the attacks 
when it is his day of duty. See GENERAL. | 

In France, they have alſo leutenant-generals of their naval 
forces, who command immediately under the admirals. 

In Holland they have a lieutenant-admiral, which is the ſame 
with what we call a vice-admiral. See ADMIRAL, 


LitEUTENANT-General of the Ordnance, is he who has the 


charge of the artillery, batteries, &c. under the maſter-ge- 
neral, or in his abſence, See ORDNANCE, &&c. | 


LitEuTENANT-Colonel of Foot, is the ſecond officer in a re- 


giment ; he commands in the abſence of the colonel, and in 
battle takes poſt at his colonel's left. 

The dragoons have alſo a lieutenant. colonel ; but the horſe 
have not, properly, any ; the firſt captain of the regiment ſup- 
plies the office. See CoLON EL. | | 


LitzuTENANT-Colonel of Horſe, being only the firſt captain of 


the regiment ; who commands in the abſence of the colonel, 
taking place of all the other captains, | | 
See the article CAPTAIN. 


man, and a ſoul, and an animal, and a plant, are ſaid zo 
live: yet there is not any thing common to all theſe, beſide 
a kind of active exiſtence ; which, however, is of very diffe- 


| 


tion of health, and the cure of diſeaſes. See MEDICINE. 
The theory of prolonging /ife he numbers among the deſide- 
rata,—Some means, or indications that ſeem to lead to it, 
he lays down as follows. 

Things are preſerved in two manners; either in their iden- 
tity, or by reparation. In their identity, as a fly or ant in 


amber, a flower, or fruit, or wood, in a conſervatory of ſnow z 


a dead carcaſs in balſams. — By reparation, as a flame, or a 
mechanical engine, &c. — To attain to the prolongation of 
life, both theſe methods muſt be uſed ; and the human body 
muſt be preſerved both as inanimates, as flame, and as mecha- 
nical inſtruments are preſerved. 

Hence ariſe three intentions for the prolongation of life: 
retardation of conſumption, proper reparation, and renova- 
tion of what begins to grow old. — Conſumption is occaſion- 
ed by two kinds of depredation ; a depredation of the innate 


ſpirit, and a depredation of the ambient air. — Theſe may 


be each prevented two ways ; either by rendering thoſe agents 
leſs predatory, or by rendering the paſſive parts (viz. the juices 
of the body) leſs liable to be preyed on. —T he ſpirit will be 
rendered Jeſs predatory, if either its ſubſtance be condenſed, as 
by the uſe of opiates, grief, &c. or its quantity diminiſhed, as in 
ſpare and monaſtic diets; or its motion calmed, as in idleneſs 
and tranquillity, — The ambient air becomes leſs predatory, 
if it be either leſs heated by the rays of the ſun, as in cold 
climates, in caves, mountains, and anachorets cells ; or be 
kept off from the body, as by a denſe skin, the feathers of 
birds, and the uſe of oils and unguents, without aromatics, 
The juices of the body are rendered Jeſs liable to be preyed 
on, either by making them harder, or more moiſt and oily: 
harder, as by a coarſe ſharp diet, living in the cold, robuſt 
exerciſes, and ſome mineral baths: moiſter, as by the uſe of 
ſweet foods, &c, abſtaining from ſalts and acids; and eſpe- 
cially by ſuch a mixture of drink, as conſiſts wholly of fine 
ſubtile particles, without any acrimony or acidity, 

Reparation is performed by means of aliment : alimentation 
is promoted four ways; by the concoction of the viſcera, ſo 
as to extrude the aliment, by exciting the exterior parts to 
the attraction of the aliment, as in proper exerciſes and frica- 
tions, and ſome unctions and baths; by the preparation of 
the food itſelf, ſo as it may more eaſily inſinuate itſelf, and, 
in ſome meaſure, anticipate the digeſtion; as in various ways 
of dreſſing meats, mixing drinks, fermenting breads, and re- 
ducing the virtues of theſe three into one; by promoting the 
act of aſſimilation itſelf, as in ſeaſonable ſleep, ſome external 
application, &c. — The renovation of wi.at begins to grow 
old, is performed two ways; by the inteneration of the ha- 
bit of the body, as in the uſe of emollients, emplaſters, *unc= 
tions, Cc. of ſuch a nature, as do not extract, but impreſs ; 


or 


LI G 


| 
or by purging off the old juices, and fubſtituting freſh ones ; 
as in ſeaſonable evacuations, attenuating diets, &c, 
The ſame author adds theſe three axioms : that the prolonga- 
tion of /ife is to be expected rather from ſome ſtated diets, 
than either from any ordinary regimen, or any extraordinary 
medicines ; more for operating on the ſpirits, and mollify- 
ing the parts, than from the manner of feeding : and this mol- 
lifying of the parts without, is to be performed by conſubſtan- 
tials, impriments, and occludents. See LonGzvirty. 
LIGAMENT, in its general ſenſe, denotes any thing that 
ties or binds one part to another. 
In which ſenſe the antients applied the word to membranes, 
skin, fleſh, veins, and arteries ; as being common ligaments. 
L1iGAMENT, in its more proper ſignification, denotes a white, 
tough, ſolid, inflexible part, ſerving to incloſe, and keep to- 
gether the junctures of the' body, ; 
It has no conſpicuous cavities ; nor has it any ſenſe, left it 
ſhould ſuffer on the moving of the bones, It is found very 
different, according to the different parts where it is uſed. It 
is harder than a membrane, yet ſofter than a cartilage: its 
principal uſe is to gird and ſtrengthen the junctures, to pre- 
vent the diſlocation of the bones, and even to faſten them 
together, when they have no articulation.—It alſo ſerves as 
a covering to the tendons, to feparate them from the muſcles, 
and to hold up the ſuſpended entrails, leſt their weight ſhould 
throw them down—ſuch are the /igaments of the liver, the 
bladder, and matrix. : : 
Ligaments are of different fubſtances; ſome hard, others ſoft, 
membranous, nervous, and cartilaginous; as alſo of diffe- 
rent figures, and ſituations : ſome ariſe from bones, others 
from cartilages, and others from membranes. 
The ligament is held the moſt terreſtrial of all the parts of 


the body, after the bone and cartilage; being cold, dry, hard, | 


and inſenfible, like them. See CARTILAGE, and Bone. 
The principal ligaments of the body, are the cartilaginous li- 
gaments, which bind the four bones of the metacarpus with 
the carpus. See CARPUs, and METACARPVUs. 

IT he ligaments of the ſpine are very ſtrong, being fitted to 
the articulations of the vertebræ, to prevent their luxation 
in violent motions. They are of two kinds; the. one thick 
and fibrous, in form of a creſcent, which bind them both at 
top and bottom; and the others membranous, ſerving to 
faiten them the more ſecurely, See SPINE, and VER“ 


TEBRA, | CET 
The ligaments of the liver are two in number; the firſt, cal- 


LtGAMENTUM Ciliare. Sce CILIARE Ligamentum. 

LIGATURE, in chirurgery, any thing tied about a part of 
the body : more eſpecially a bandage, or fillet of cloth or 
linnen, ſerving to bind the arm, and facilitate the operation 
of bleeding. 

LicaTuRE, LicaTURaA, or Lic Ar 10, denotes alſo the art 
or manner of diſpoſing, and applying bandages for the cloſins 
of wounds, and performing many of the operations of chi. 
rurgery. 

LicaTURE, among myſtic divines, ſignifies a total ſuſpenſion 
of the ſuperior faculties, or intellectual powers of the ſoul,—. 
They pretend, that when the foul is arrived at a perfect con- 
templation, the remains deprived of all her operations, and 
ceaſes to act, in order to be more ready, and prepared to 
receive the impulſe and communications of divine grace, — 
This paſſive ſtate of theſe contemplative people they call 
their /igature. 55 

LIGATURE, is alſo uſed to ſignify a kind of bandage, or fillet 
tied round the neck, arm, leg, or other part of the bodies 
of men or beaſts, to divert, or drive off ſome diſeaſe, acci- 
dent, &c. See AMULET, &c. 158 

LIGATURE, is alſo uſed for a ſtate of impotency, in reſpe& to 
venery, cauſed by ſome charm, or witchcraft. 

Kempfer tells us of an uncommon kind of ligature, or knot- 
ting, in uſe among the people of Maſſacar, Java, alaja, 
Siam, c. — By this charm, or ſpell, a man binds up a wo- 
man, and a woman a man, ſo as to put it out of their 
power to have to do with any other perſon; the man being 
thereby rendered impotent to any other woman, and all other 
men impotent with reſpect to the woman. 
Some of their philoſophers pretend, that this ligature may be 
effected by the ſhutting of a lock, the drawing of a knot, 
the flicking of a knife in the wall, at the point of time 
wherein the prieſt is joining a couple together ; and that a 
ligature, thus effected, may be diſſolved, by the ſpouſe's 
urining through a ring. This piece of ſuperſtition is ſaid to 
obtain alſo among the Chriſtians of the Eaſt. 
The fame author tells us, that during the ceremony of mar- 
riage in Ruſſia, he obſerved an old fellow lurking behind the 
church-door, and mumbling over a ſtring of words, and at 
.the fame time cutting a long rod, which he held under his 
arm, into pieces; which, it ſeems, is a common practice at 
the marriages of great perſons, and done with deſign to elude 
and counterwork any other perſon, that might poſſibly be 
inductng the ligature. 
The ſecret of inducing a ligature, is delivered by the ſame 


(018 | led ligamentum ſuſpenſorium, holds it ſuſpended to the dia- 
0 phragm, penetrating into the ſubſtance of the liver, to hold 
6 it the more firmly : the latter is larger, but more Jax; it 
comes from the external coat of the liver, and is faſtened 


author, as he was taught it on the ſpot, by one of their 
adepts ; which, being a curioſity, we ſhall not ſcruple to add 
in his own words ; not daring to make it ſpeak Engliſh,— 


I 1 to the cartilago xiphoides. — Some add a third, which is| Puella amaſium, vel conjux maritum ligaturus, ab/terget a 
"oY formed out of the umbilical veſſels ; which, in adults, dry| <oncubitus actu, priapum, nduſio — ut ſeminis quantum po- 
4 up, and become a ligament. teſt excipiet. Hoc probe convalutum ſub imine domus ſue in 
44% There are two /igaments belonging to the tongue; one which] terram ſepeliat. Ibi quamdiu ſepultum religuerit, tamdiu jus 
TILE faſtens it, by its root, to the os hyoides ; and another larger, haſta in nullius preterquam ſu ( faſcinantis ) ſervitium obe- 
4 inſerted into the middle and inferior part: this laſt is called the diet, & prius ab noc nexu non liberabitur quam ex clauſtro li- 


minis libereter ipſum linteum. Vice verſa, vir lecti ſociam 


frenum, or bridle of the tongue. — There are alſo /gaments 
belonging to the ſpleen. See TONGUE, and SPLEEN, 

The penis has a ſtrong ligament, called ſuſpenſorium penis, 
from its office in holding up the penis to the oſſa pubis; it a- 
riſes from the fore-parts of thoſe bones, and is faſtened to the 
upper part of the corpora cavernoſa penis: it has another /:- 
gament, which faſtens the prepuce to the glans. See Penis, 
PREPUCE, Oc, 

The uterus has four /igaments, two of them called lata, or 
hroad ; and two rotunda, or round, from their figure: the 
broad /igaments are membranous, ariſe from the proceſles of 
the peritonzum, and are faſtened to the lateral parts of the 
bottom of the uterus, and ſerve to prevent it from falling 
down upon the neck, as ſometimes happens, when theſe /;ga- 
ments are too much relaxed. See MATR1x. 

The round ligaments ariſe from the ſides of the womb, at the 
place where the tubæ fallopian are joined to it, At their 
firſt riſe they are broad ; but, by degrees, as they recede far- 
ther from the womb, grow round and ſmooth; and, as the 
ſpermatic veſſels do in men, paſs betwixt the duplicature of 
the peritonzum, and ſo out of the abdomen, through the 
foramina of the oblique and tranſverſe muſcles of the abdo- 
men, and running obliquely on the os pubis, terminate under 
the fat of the clitoris. By the paſſages of theſe Igaments, 
women, and girls eſpecially, are expoſed to inguinal ruptures, 
as men are by the paſſages of the ſpermatic veſſels. 

The ſubſtance of the broad /igaments is membranous, looſe, 
and ſoft ; whence ſome have compared them to the wings of 
a batt, and called them al veſpertilionum. — The round li- 
gaments are of a firmer texture, and conſiſt of a double mem- 
brane, wrapping up in it veins, arteries, nerves, and ly mphæ- 
ducts, and both theſe and the former have been ſometimes 
taken for muſcles.— By theſe ligaments the uterus is kept ſo 
tight, that no violence of internal flatus, or humours, can raiſe 


it above its place. — See Tab, Anat. (Splanch.) fig. 9. lit. 
b. 6. fig. 11. lit.1.1. &c. 


LIGAMENT UM Annulare, See AN NULAR, and WRIST, 


ligaturus, men/truatum ab eo linteum comburito; ex cineribus 
cum propria urina ſubactis, efformato figuram priapi, vel, ſi 
cineres icunculæ fingendæ non ſufficiant, eoſdem ſubigito cum 
parte terræ quam recens perminxerit. Formatam iconem cauts 
exſiccato, ſiccamque aſſeruvato loco ſicco, ne humorem contrahat. 
Juamdiu ſic ſervaveris, omnes arcus dum ad ſcopum ſociæ col- 
limaverint, momento contabeſcent : Ipſè vero dominus — Abru- 
num hunc ſuum prius humectato, quamdiu fic manebit, tam- 
diu ſuſpenſo nexu priapus iſſi parebit, quin & alias quotquot 
feemina properantes admiſerit. | 
M. Marſhal mentions another form of /gature, which he 
received from a bramin at Indoſtan : If, ſays he, the little 
© worm in the wood Jukerara kara, be cut into two, and 
© the one part ſtirs, and the other not; if the ſtirring part 
© be bruiſed, and given with half a beetle to a man, and the 
© other half to a woman, the charm will keep each from ever 
« having to do with any othe” perſon.” Philsfoph. Tranſact. 
No. 268. | | 
LiGATURES, among printers, are types conſiſting of two 
letters, or characters joined together, as H, f. See LETTER. 
The old editions of Greek authors, are extremely full of J- 
gatures; the ligatures of Stephens are, by much, the moſt 
beautiful. | 
Some editions have been lately printed without any /[zgatures 
at all; and there was a deſign to explode them quite out of 
printing. Had this ſucceeded, the fineſt ancient editions 
would, in time, have grown uſeleſs ; and the reading of old 
manuſcripts have been rendered almoſt impracticable to the 
learned themſelves. | : 
LIGHT, that ſenſation occaſioned in the mind, by the view 
of luminous bodies; or that property in bodies, whereby they 
are fitted to excite thoſe ſenſations in us. Sce SENSATION. 
LiGHT is alſo uſed to denote a certain action of the luminous 
body, on a medium between it and the eyes, by means 
whereof, ſome ſuppoſe the one to act on the er. 
This they call ſecundary, or derivative light ; to ene 
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nous bodies; which is called primary, or 


i» from that of lumi 


innate. p 
; ins the nature of Iight, by ſuppoſing ſome 
e as air, witer, ice, &c. but ſince, 


be tranſparent, as 
age night-time, 06 do not ſee any thing through thoſe bo- 


5. they are only tranſparent potentially; whereas, in 
hs 3 nally and actually tranſparent : and 
ſince it is light alone that can reduce that power into act, he 
defines light to be the act of a tranſparent body, conſidered as 
ſuch. — He adds, that /ight is not fire, nor is it any thing 
bodily, radiating from the luminous body, and tranſmitted 
through the tranſparent one; but the mere preſence of fire, 
or ſome other luminous body, at the tranſparent one. 

This is Ariſtotle's doctrine of light, which his followers 
' miſtaking, have foiſted on him another, very different ; 
making light and colours, to be qualities of the luminous and 
coloured bodies themſelves, and, in all reſpects, like thoſe 
ſenſations which they occaſion in us: adding, that things lucid, 
or coloured, could not produce any ſenſations in us, unleſs they 
had ſomething ſimilar in themſelves, ſince nihil dat quod in 
fe non habet. See QUALITY. 
But the ſophiſm is apparent ; for we find, that a needle, in 
pricking the fleſh, gives us pain, which no body ever ima- 
gined to exiſt in the needle. — But that it is not neceſſary 
there ſhould be any ſimilitude between the quality of the ob- 
ject, and the ſenſation it produces, appears ſtill more evident 
from a glaſs priſm, which is found to exhibit blue, yellow, 
red, and other colours extremely vivid; and yet no body 
will ſay there is any thing in the glaſs priſm like thoſe ſenſa- 
tions. See PRISM, c. 

The Carteſians have refined conſiderably on this notion; and 
own, that light, as it exiſts in the luminous body, is nothing 
but a power or faculty of exciting in us a very clear and 
vivid ſenſation ; adding, that what is required to the percep- 
tion of light, is, that we be ſo formed, as to be capable of 
ſuch ſenſations ; that in the hidden pores of tragſparent bodies, 
there be a certain ſubtile matter, which, by reaſon of its ex- 
ceeding ſmallneſs, may penetrate even glaſs, and yet be 
ſtrong enough to ſhake certain capillaments at the bottom of 
the eye; and, laſtly, that this matter be impelled by the lu- 
minous body, ſo as to move the organ of fight. 

Primary /ight, therefore, they ſay, conſiſts in a certain mo- 
tion of the particles of the luminous body, whereby they are 


enabled to propel, every way, the materia ſubtilis, lodged in | 


the pores of tranſparent bodies; and ſecundary or derivative 
light, in a conatus to motion, or an inclination of that mat- 
ter, to recede from the centre of the Juminous body in right 
lines. See MATERIA Subtilis, and CARTESIAN. a 

Father Malebranche explains the nature of light, from a ſup- 
poſed analogy between it and ſound; the latter, it is allow- 
ed, is produced by the vibrations of the inſenſible parts of the 


ſonorous body: which vibrations, if they be greater or leſs, 


that is, if they run through greater or leſs arches of the ſame 
circle, are ſtill performed in the ſame time, and the ſounds 
produced by them, only differ in a greater or leſs degree of 
ſtrength; but if there be a greater number of vibrations, in 
the ſame time, in one ſonorous body, than in another, theſe 
being cloſer, become of a different kind: and thus their ſounds 
alſo differ, forming what we call different tones, or notes; 
the quick vibrations forming the acute, and the flower the 
grave notes. See SOUND, ACUTENEss, and GRA“ 
VITY. | 

Thus he ſuppoſes it to be with /:ght, and colours: all the 
parts of a luminous body are in a rapid motion, which, by 
very quick pulſes, is conſtantly compreſſing the ſubtile mat- 
ter between the luminous body, and the eye, and excites 
vibrations of preſſion. —As theſe vibrations are greater, the 
body appears more luminous ; and as they are more quick, or 
more flow, the body is of this, or that colour. 

This hypotheſis, how ingenious ſoever, is now deſervedly 
diſcarded, ſince the great diſcoveries made by Sir Iſaac New- 
ton, on the nature of /ight. — The primary light they talk 
of, we now know, conſiſts wholly in a certain motion of 
the particles of the lucid body, whereby they do not propel 
any fictitious matter, ſuppoſed to be lodged in the hidden 
pores of tranſparent bodies; but throw off, from the lumi- 
nous body, certain very ſmall particles, which are emitted 
every way with great force: and the ſecundary, or deriva- 
tive /izht conſiſts, not in a conatus, but a real motion of 
theſe particles, receding every way from the luminous body, 
in right lines, and with an incredible velocity. 

For if light conſiſted in a mere preſſion, or pulſe, it would 
be propagated to all diſtances, in the ſame inſtant of time; 
the contrary of which appears, from the phænomena of the 
telipſes of Jupiter's ſatellites, whoſe immerſions, as the earth 
approaches towards Jupiter, are found to anticipate ſome- 
what on the true time, and to commence ſooner ; and again, 
as the earth retires from Jupiter, their emerſions, which alone 
in that caſe can be obſerved, happen later and later, or loſe 
time : deviating thus, very conſiderably on either fide, from 
the true time marked by the tables, | 
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This was firſt obſerved by M. Roemer, and ſince by other 
aſtronomers ; the reaſon of which, is not owing to any ec- 
centricity; but does apparently follow from this, that the 
light of the ſun, reflected from the ſatellites, has further to 
travel, ere it reaches the eye, in the one caſe, than in the 
other, by a ſpace equal to the diameter of the earth's annual 
orbit, See SATELLITES, 

Light therefore, like other real bo lies, does not move inſtan- 
tancouſly, but in time. —Sir Iſaac Newton has ſhewn, paſt 
contradiction, that the light of the ſun is near ſeven minutes 
in its paſſage to the earth, which is the ſpace of 70,000,000 
miles ; a velocity 10,000,000 times greater than that, where- 
with a ball flies out of the mouth of a cannon, 

Further, if light were not a body, but conſiſted in a mere 
preſſion, or pulſion, it would never be propagated in right 
lines, but would be continually inflected ad umbram. Thus 
Sir Iſaac Newton, A preſſure on a fluid medium (i. e. a 


motion propagated by ſuch a medium, beyond any obſtacle, 


© which impedes any part of its motion, cannot be propa- 
gated in right lines, but will be always inflecting and dif- 
fuſing itſelf every way, to the quieſcent medium beyond 
that obſtacle. — The power of gravity tends downwards, 
but the preſſure of water riſing from it, tends every way 
with an equable force, and is propagated with equal eaſe, 
and equal ſtrength in curves, as in ftraight lines. — Waves, 
on the ſurface of the water, gliding by the extremes of 
= very large obſtacle, inflect, and dilate themſelves, ſtill 
diffuſing, gradually, into the quieſcent water beyond that 
obſtacle. — The waves, pulſes, or vibrations of the air, 
wherein ſound conſiſts, are manifeſtly infleted, though 
not ſo conſiderably as the waves of water ; and ſounds are pro- 
pagated with equal eaſe, through crooked tubes, and through 
ſtraight lines; but Iight was never known to move in any 
curve, nor to inflect itſelf ad umbram.“ — The rays of 
light, therefore, are ſmall corpufcles, emitted with exceeding 
celerity from the luminous body. — As to the force where- 
with theſe corpuſcles are emitted, ſo as to enable them ta 
move at the inconceivable rate of 10,000,000 miles in a mi- 
nute ; hear the ſame great author: Among bodies of the 
* ſame kind and virtue, by how much any one is fmaller, by 
* fo much is its attractive power greater in proportion to its 
© bulk. This power we find ſtronger in ſmall magnets, 
* than in large ones, regard being had to the difference of 
© their weights; and the reaſon is, that the particles of 
© ſmall magnets being nearer each other, more eaſily unite 
© their forces intimately together, and act conjunctly. — 
For the ſame reaſon the rays of light, being of all other 
© bodies the moſt minute, it may be expected, that their at- 
© tractive powers ſhould be, of all others, the ſtrongeſt ; 
and how ſtrong in effect they are, may be gathered from 
© the following rules: the attraction of a ray of light, ac- 
* cording to the quantity of its matter, is, to the gravity 
© which any projected body has, according, likewiſe, to the 
© quantity of its matter, in a ratio, compounded of the velc- 
city of the ray of /ight, to the velocity of that projected 
body, and of the bending, or curvature of the line, which 
the ray deſcribes in the place of refraction, to the bending 
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of the curvature, deſcribed by that projected body.; pro- 
vided, however, the inclination of the ray to the refracting 
ſurface, be the ſame with that of the projected body to the 
horizon. From which proportion I gather, that the at- 
traction of the rays of light, is above 1, ooo, ooo, ooo, ooo, ooo 
times greater, than the gravity of bodies on the furface of 
the earth, in proportion to the quantity of matter in each, 
if the /;ght paſs from the ſun to the earth in the ſpace of 
ſeven minutes. But now, as in algebra, where affirmative 
quantities ceaſe, there negative ones begin ; ſo in mecha- 


nics, where attraction ceaſes, there the repelling power 


muſt ſucceed : Therefore a ray of light, as ſoon as it is 
caſt off from the luminous body, by the vibrating motion 
of its parts, and is got out of the ſphere of its attraction, 
is propelled with an immenſe velocity.” See ATTRAC- 
TION, and REPULSION, 
The wonderful diviſibility of the parts of matter, is no 
where more apparent, than in the minuteneſs of the particles 
of light: Dr. Niewentiit has computed, that an inch of 
candle, when converted to light, becomes divided into 
269617040 parts, with 40, ciphers annexed ; at which rate, 
there muſt iſſue out of it, when burning, 418,660, with 
39 ciphers more, particles in the ſecond of a minute ; vaſtly 
more than a thouſand times a thouſand million times the num- 
ber of ſands the whole earth can contain; reckoning 10 inches 
to one foot, and that 100 ſands are equal to one inch. See 
Relig. Philsf. Vol. III. p. 858. 
The expantion, or extenſion of any portion of /ight, is in- 
conceivable ; Dr. Hooke ſhews, it is as unlimited as the uni- 
verſe ; proving it from the immenſe diſtance of ſome of the 
fixed ſtars, the Iight whereof becomes ſenſible to the eye, by 
means of a teleſcope ; nor, adds he, is it only the great bo- 
dies of the ſun or ſtars, that are thus able to diſperſe their 
lizht through the vaſt expanſe of the univerſe ; but the ſmal- 
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jeſt ſpark of a lucid body muſt do the ſame, even the ſmal- 
leſt globule, ſtruck from a ſteel by a flint. 

Dr. s' Graveſand aſſerts, a lucid body to be that, which emits, 
or gives fire a motion in right lines; and makes the diffe- 
rence between light and heat, to conſiſt in this, That to pro- 
duce the former, the fiery particles muſt enter the eye, in a 
rectilinear motion, which is not required in the latter: On 
the contrary, an irregular motion ſeems more proper for it, 
as appears from the rays coming directly from the ſun, to the 
tops of mountains, which have not near that effect with 


| thoſe in the valley, agitated with an irregular motion, by 


ſeveral reflections. See FIRE. 

Whether or no there be always /ight, where there is fire, 
is diſputed among authors; as alſo, whether or no there be 
any luminous body without heat; heat being a motion that 
may be infinitely diminiſhed, and light a matter that may 
be infinitely rare: to which we may add, that no heat is ſen- 
ſible to us, unleſs it be more intenſe than that of our organs 
of ſenſe. See HEAT. 

Sir Iſaac Newton obſerves, that bodies, and light, act mutu- 


ally on one another; bodies on /ight, in emitting, reflecting, | 


refracting, and infleRing it; and /zght on bodies, by heating 
them, and putting their parts into a vibrating motion, where- 
in heat principally conſiſts. For all fixed bodies, he obſerves, 
when heated beyond a certain degree, do emit light, and 
ſhine ; which ſhining, Sc. appears to be owing to the vi- 
brating motion of their parts; and all bodies, abounding in 
earthy and ſulphurous particles, if ſufficiently agitated, emit 
light, which way ſoe ver that agitation be effected. — Thus 
ſea-water ſhines in a ſtorm, quick-ſilver when ſhaken in va- 
cuo, cats, or horſes, when rubbed in the dark 3 and wood, 
fiſh, and fleſh, when putrefied. 

The late Mr. Hawksbee has furniſhed us with a great variety 
of inſtances of the artificial production of light, by the attri- 
tion of bodies naturally not luminous; as of amber rubbed on 


woollen cloth in vacuo, of glaſs on woollen, of glaſs on glaſs, 


of oyſter-ſhells on woollen, and of woollen on woollen, all 
in vacuo. | | 

On the ſeveral experiments hereof, he makes the following 
reflections: That different ſorts of bodies afford remarkably 
different kinds of light, different both in colour and in force: 
That the effects of an attrition are various, according to the 
different preparations and managements of the bodies that are 
to endure it; and that bodies which have yielded a particular 
light, may be brought by friction to yield no more of that 
light, 

M. Bernoulli found by experiment, that mercury amalgamat- 


ed with tin, and rubbed on glaſs, produced a conſiderable | 


light in the air; that gold rubbed on glaſs did it ftill in a 
greater degree: but that, of all others, the moſt exquiſite 
light was that produced by the attrition of a diamond ; being 
equally vivid with that of a burning coal briskly agitated with 
the bellows. See ATTRITION, and FRICTION. 

Mr. Boyle tells us of a piece of ſhining rotten wood, which 
upon exhauſting the air from it, was extinguiſhed ; but upon 


its re-admiſſion, ſeemed to come to life again, and ſhone as 


before : being, no doubt, a real flame, and, like other flames, 
not to be preſerved without air. See PHOSPHORUS. 
That the particles, of /;ght are attracted by thoſe of other 


bodies,” is evident from innumerable experiments. — This 


phæromenon was firſt obſerved by Sir Ifaac Newton, who 
found by repeated trials, that the rays of Ig in their paſ- 
ſage near the edges of bodies, whether opake or tranſparent, 
as pieces of metals, the edges of knives, broken glaſſes, &c. 
are diverted out of the right lines, and always inflected or bent 
towards thoſe bodies, See INFLECTION, and DEFLEC- 
TION. 

This action of bodies on light, is found to exert itſelf at a 


ſenſible diſtance, though it always increaſes as the diſtance is 


diminiſhed ; as appears very ſenſible in the paſſage of a ray 
between the edges of two thin planes at different apertures 
in which there is ſomething very peculiar ; the attraction of 
one edge being increaſed as the other is brought nearer it. — 
The rays of /:ght in their paſſige out of glaſs into vacuum, 


are not only in flected towards the glaſs, but if they fall too 


obliquely, will revert back again to the glaſs, and be totally 
reflected. | 

The cauſe of which reflection cannot be attributed to any re- 
ſiſtance of the vacuum, but muſt be entirely owing to ſome 
force or power in the glaſs, which attracts or draws back the 
rays as they were paſſing into the vacuum. — And this appears 
farther from hence, that if you wet the poſterior ſurface of 
the glaſs with water, oil, honey, or a ſolution of quick- 
{ilver, then the rays which would otherwiſe have been re- 
flected, will paſs into and through that liquor: which ſhews 
that the rays are not reflected till they come to that poſterior 
ſurface of the glaſs, nor even till they begin to go out of it ; for 
if at their going out they fall into any of the foreſaid mediums, 


they will not then be reflected, but perſiſt in their former 


courle, the attraction of the glaſs being in this caſe counter- 


| ballanced by that of the liquor. / 


From this mutual attraction between the particles of Ig and 


other bodies, ariſe two other grand phænomena, which we 
call the reflection and refrattton of light : We know that the 
determination of a body in motion is changed by the interpo- 
ſition of another body in its way: thus ght impinging on 
the ſurface of ſolid bodies, ſhould be turned out of its courſe 
and beaten back or reflected, ſo as like other falling bodies 0 
make the angle of its reflections equal to that of incidence.— 
This it is found by experience light. does; and yet the cauſe 
of this effect is different from that juſt now aſſigned: the rays 
of light are not reflected by ſtriking on the very parts of the 
reflecting bodies, but by ſome power equably diffuſed through- 


+ out the whole ſurface of the body, whereby it acts on the 


light, either attracting or repelling it without contact: by 
which ſame power, in other circumſtances, the rays are re- 
fracted; and by which alſo, the rays are firſt emitted from 
the luminous body ; as is abundantly proved by great variety 
of arguments, by Sir Iſaac Newton. See ReexLiec- 
TION. 

T hat great author puts it paſt doubt, that all thoſe rays which 
are reflected, though they approach the body infinitely near 
yet never touch it; and that thoſe which do really ſtrike on 
the ſolid parts of bodies, adhere to them, and are as it were 
extinguiſhed and loſt, . 

If it be asked, how it happens, ſince we aſcribe the reflection 
of the rays to the action of the whole ſurface of the body 
without contact; how, I ſay, it happens that all the rays are 
not reflected from every ſurface, but while ſome are reflected, 


others paſs through and are refracted? The anſwer given by 


Sir Iſaac Newton is as follows : — Every ray of light, in its 
paſſage through any refracting ſurface, is put into a certain 
tranſient conſtitution or ſtate, which in the progreſs of the 
ray returns at equal intervals, and diſpoſes the ray at every 
return to be eaſily tranſmitted through the next refracting ſur- 


face, and between the returns to be eaſily reflected by it: 


which alternation of reflection and tranſmiſſion appears to be 
propagated from every ſurface, and to, all diſtances. What 
kind of action or diſpoſition this is, and whether it conſiſt in 
a circulating or vibrating motion of the ray or the medium, 
or ſomewhat elſe, he does not enquire ; but allows thoſe who 
are fond of hypotheſes to ſuppoſe that the rays of light, by 
impinging on any reflecting or refracting ſurface, excite vi- 
brations in the reflecting or refracting medium, and by that 
means agitate the ſolid parts of the body. Theſe vibrations, 
thus propagated in the medium, move faſter than the rays, ſo 
as to overtake them ; and when any ray is in that part of the 
vibration which conſpires with its motion, its velocity is in- 
creaſed, ſo that it eaſily breaks through a refraRing ſurface : 
but when it is in a contrary part of the vibration, which im- 
pedes its motion, it is eaſily reflected; and conſequently, that 
every ray is ſucceſſively diſpoſed to be eaſily reflected or tranſ- 
mitted by every vibration which overtakes it. The return 
of which diſpoſition of any ray to be reflected, he calls fits of 
eaſy reflection; and thoſe of its diſpoſition to be tranſmitted, 
he calls fits of eaſy tranſmiſſion ; and the ſpace between the 
returns, the interval of the fits. — The reaſon, then, why 
the ſurface of all thick tranſparent bodies reflect part of the 
light incident on them, and refract the reſt, is, that ſome rays 
at their incidence are in fits of eaſy reflection, and others of 
eaſy tranſmiſſion, | 


For the Properties of Reflected LicnT, ſee REFLECTION, 


MIRROR, &c. | 
Further, a ray of light paſſing out of one medium into an- 
other of different denſity, and in its paſſage making an oblique 
angle with the ſurface that ſeparates the mediums, will be re- 
fracted, or turned out of its right line ; by reaſon the rays 
are more ſtrongly attracted by a denſer than a rarer medium, 
dee REFRACTION. | 

That theſe rays are not refracted by ſtriking on the ſolid 
parts of bodies, but without any contact, by that ſame force 
wherewith they are emitted and reflected, exerting itſelf dif- 


ferently in different circumſtances, is proved in great meaſure 


by the ſame arguments which demonſtrate reflection to be 
performed without conta&t. 


For the Properties, &c. Refracted LI oH, fee REFRAC- 


TION, LENS, &c, 

In iſland cryſtal is obſerved a kind of double refraction, very 
different from what we find in any other body: the rays that 
fall obliquely being not only diſperſed, with a double refrac- 
tion in one and the fame ſurface, but even the perpendicular 


. rays themſelves are moſt of them divided into two beams, by 


means of the ſame double refraction; which beams are of the 
ſame colour with the incident beams, and are equal in de- 
gree of light, at leaſt nearly, to each other: whence the great 
philoſopher ſo often cited, takes occaſion to ſuſpect that there 
are in light ſome other original properties beſides thoſe hither- 
to deſcribed ; and particularly, that the rays have different 
ſides, endued with ſeveral original properties. 

For, of theſe refractions, the one is performed in the uſual 
manner, i. e. the fine of incidence is to that of refraction as 
5 is to 3; and the other in an unuſual manner: and yet the 
ſame ray is refracted ſometimes in the one manner, and ſome- 


times in the other, according to the various poſitions which 
its 
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| ſee alſo HoMOGENEAL, and HETEROGENEOUS, 


 lities of the rays, but only ſeparates thoſe which have divers 


connate, primitive, and neceſſary properties, reſulting, in all 


For the difrine F the colours of LIGHT, fee Colour. 
For the manner in which L1G av effects our ſenſes, and how it 


LIG 


without having 8 any alterations in that reſpect, 9 
See [land CRYSTAL. 
pd goon of Phy therefore has two oppoſite ſides, _— 
originally endued with a property whereon its unuſual refrac- 
tion depends, and the other not endued with that property. 
35 . having obſerved the vividly coloured image 
projected on the wall of a darkned room, by the ſun beams 
tranſmitted through a priſm, to be five times as long as broad 3 
ſetting himſelf to enquire into the reaſon of this diſproportion, 
was led from other experiments to the experimentum cxucis; 
whence he diſcovered the cauſe of the phznomenon to be, 
that ſome of the rays of light were more refracted than others, 
and therefore exhibited ſeveral images of the ſun under the 
appearance of one, extended lengthwiſe, See PRISM. 
Thence he proceeded to conclude, that light itſelf is a hetero- 
geneous mixture of rays differently refrangible : and hence he 
diſtinguiſhes light into two kinds, viz. that whoſe rays are 
equally refrangible, which he calls homogeneal, ſimilar, or uni- 
orm ligbt; and that whoſe rays are unequally refrangible, 
which he calls heterogeneal light, See REFRANGIBILITY; 


There are but three affections of light, wherein he obſerved 
its rays to differ, viz. refrangibility, reflexibility, and colour ; 
and thoſe rays which agree in refrangibility, agree alſo in the 
other two: whence they may be well defined homogeneal, 
though in ſome other reſpects they may poſſibly be heteroge- 
neal. See REFLEXIBILITY, and REFRANGIBILITY. 

Again, the colours exhibited by homogeneal light, he calls 
homegeneal colours; and thoſe produced by heterogeneal /:ght, 
heterogeneal colours. — Theſe definitions laid down, he ad- 
vances ſeveral propoſitions. | 
As, firſt, That the ſun's light conſiſts of rays differing by 
indefinite degrees of refrangibility. Secondly, That rays, which 
differ in refrangibility, when parted from one another, do 
proportionably differ in the colours which they exhibit. Third- 
ly, That there are as many ſimple and homogeneal colours, 
as degrees of refrangibility, for to every degree of refrangibi- 
lity belongs a different colour. Fourthly, Whiteneſs, in all 
reſpects like that of the ſun's immediate light, and of the 
uſual objects of our ſenſes, cannot be compounded of ſimple 
colours, without an indefinite variety of them; for to ſuch a 
compoſition there are required rays endued with all the inde- 
finite degrees of refrangibility, which infer as many ſimple 
colours. Fifthly, the rays of /;ght do not act on one ano- 
ther in paſſing through the ſame medium. Sixthly, The 
rays of light do not ſuffer any alteration of their qualities from 
refraction, nor from the adjacent quieſcent medium. Se- 
venthly, There can no homogeneal colours be produced out 
of light by refraction, which are not commixed in it before; 
ſince refraction, as was before obſerved, changes not the qua- 


qualities, by means of their different refrangibility. Eighthly, 
The ſun's light is an aggregate of homogeneal colours; whence 
homogeneal colours may be called primitive, or original, See 
Ray, &c. | | 

We have already obſerved that the rays of light are compoſ- 
ed of diſſimilar or heterogeneous parts; ſome of them being 
in all probability greater, others leſs. Now the ſmaller the 
parts are, by ſo much the more refrangible they are, i. e. 
they are ſo much the more eaſily diverted out of their recti- 
linear courſe ; and thoſe parts which differ in refrangibility, 
( conſequently in bulk) we have alſo obſerved, differ in co- 
lour. 

Hence ariſes the whole theory of colours: Thoſe parts, 
. gr. which are the moſt refrangible, conſtitute violet co- 
lour ; that is, the moſt minute particles of light, when ſe— 
parately impelled on the -organ, do there excite the ſhorteſt 
vibrations in the retina, which are thence communicated by 
the ſolid part of the optic nerve in the brain, and excite in 
us the ſenſation of violet colour, the dimmeſt, and moſt lan- 
guid of all colours: and thoſe particles, on the contrary, 
which are the leaſt refrangible, conſtitute a ray of a red co- 
Jour ; i. e. the greateſt particles of light, excite the longeſt 
vibrations in the retina, and fo convey the ſenſation of a 
red colour, as being the moſt bright and vivid of all others. 
The other particles being diſtinguiſhed into little rays, accord- 
ing to their reſpective magnitudes and degrees of refrangibili- 
ty, excite intermediate vibrations, and ſo occaſion ſenſations 
of the intermediate colours; in like manner as the vibrations 
of the air, according to their different magnitudes, excite ſen- 
ſations of different ſounds. — The colours then of theſe little 
rays, not being any adventitious modifications of them, but 


probability, ſrom their different magnitudes, muſt be perpetu- 
al, and immutable, not to be altered by any reflection, re- 
fraction, or other ſubſequent modification. 
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LIM 


Liofr is alſo uſed, to ſignify the diſpoſition of objects, with 
regard to the receiving of /;ghe. 


Thus we fay, a painting is ſeen in its proper light, when its 


ſituation, with regard to the /igh?, is the ſame with that for 


which it was painted, | 
LicHTs aboard Ships. See the article SiG6nALs. 


' LiGHTs, in architecture, denote doors, windows, and other 


places, through which the air, and /ight have a paſſage. See 
APERTION. 

In the pantheon, all the Jig comes from on high; it has no 
lights but in the dome. See PAN THE ON. 

LiGHTs, in painting, are thoſe parts of a piece, which are 
illuminated, or, that lie open to the luminary by which the 
piece is ſuppoſed to be enlightened ; and which, for this rea- 
ſon, are painted in bright vivid colours. 

In which ſenſe, light is oppoſed ro ſhadow. See Sy apow. 

LicHT is alſo uſed, for the luminous body that emits it. — 
There are various kinds of /ights ; general lights, as the air; 
particular lights, as a fire, a candle, and even the ſun. 
Different lights, have very different effects on a picture, and 
occaſion a difference in the management of every part, — A 
great deal therefore depends on the painter's chuſing a proper 
light for his piece to be illuminated by, and a great deal more, 
in the conduct of the /;ghts and ſhadows, when the luminary 
is pitched upon, 

The ſtrength and relievo of a figure, as well as its graceful- 
neſs, depends entirely on the management of the /ights, and 
the joining of thoſe to the ſhadows. | 

The light a figure receives, is either direct, or reflected, to 
each of which, ſpecial regard muſt be had. The doctrine 
of lights, and ſhadows, makes that part of painting, called 
clair-obſcure. See CL AIR-OBSCURE. 

LicHT-Houſe, See the article PHARos. 

LioHT-Horſe, an antient term in our Engliſh cuſtoms, ſigni- 
fying an ordinary cavalier, or horſeman lightly armed, and fo 
as to enter a corps, or regiment ; in oppoſition to the men at 
arms, who were heavily accoutred, and armed at all points. 
See GUARD, GENDARMES, c. 

LIGHT Species. See the article SPECIES. 

LIGHTER, a large broad boat, or floating veſſel, which goes 
with fails, and oars; common on the river Thames; where 
it is uſed for the carriage of timber, coals, ballaſt, Sc. 
Lighters are of ſeveral kinds ; as, | 

A ballaſt gin, A cloſe lighter, A kiele, 
A camel, A hoy, An open l:ghter, 

LIGH TNESS. See the article Leviry. 

LIGNEA Caſſia. See the article Cass1A. 

LIGNUM Ales, or wood of Alves. ALOES, 

Lis NUM Balſam. Sd deren. 

LiIo NUM Caſſiæ. CAss IA. 

LIKE Quantities, in algebra, are thoſe which are expreſſed by 
the ſame letters, under the ſame power, or equally repeated in 
each quantity. See QUANTITY, and SIMILAR. 

Thus 2 b, and 35; and 9 ff, and 3 ff, are like quantities 
but 2b, and 355; and 9 ff, and 3 fff, are unlike ones, be- 
cauſe the quantities have not every where the ſame dimenſions, 
nor are the letters equally repeated. 

Like Signs, or Symbols, in algebra, are when both are affirma- 
tive, or both negative, See CHARACTER. 

3 one be affirmative, and the other negative, they are unlike 
igns. 

Thus ＋ 64 d, and ＋ 5 d, have like ſigns; but + 9 f, and 
— 7 f, have unlike ſigns. 

Like Figures, in geometry, are ſuch as have their angles equal, 
and the ſides about thoſe equal angles proportional. See Fi- 
GURE, 

LiKE Arches, in the projection of the ſphere in plano, are parts 
of leſſer circles, containing an equal number of degrees with 
the correſponding arches of greater ones. See ARCH. 


Like ſolid Figures, in geometry, are ſuch as are contained un- 


der lite planes, equal in number. See SIMILAR, 

LIMB, Lingus, the outermoſt border, or graduated edge of 
an aſtrolabe, quadrant, or the like mathematical inſtrument. 
dee ASTROLABE, QUADRANT, Oc. | 
The word is alſo uſed for the primitive circle in any projec- 
tion of the ſphere in plano. 

Lims, alſo ſignifies the outermoſt border, or edge of the ſun or 
moon, when the middle or diſc is hid in an eclipſe of either 
luminary. See Disc, Ecriyss, Oc. 

Aſtronomers obſerve the lower and the upper limb of the ſun, 
in order to find its true heighth, which is that of its centre. 
Linus is alſo uſed among botaniſts for the outer edge, or bor- 

der ot plants, their leaves, and flowers. 

LIM BECK. See the article ALtEmsic. 

LIMBUS, or Lins, is a term in the Romiſh theology, 
uſed for that place where the patriarchs are ſuppoſed to have 
waited for the redemption of mankind, and where they ima- 
gine our Saviour continued from the time of his death, to 
that of his reſurrection. 

Du Cange ſays, the fathers called this place limbus, eo quod ſit 
3 inferorum, as being the margin or frontier of the other 
World. 
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LIM 


L1iMBUs is alſo uſed by Catholics for the place deſtined to re- 
ceive the ſouls of infants, who die without baptiſm ; who 
have not deſerved hell, as dying in innocence ; nor yet are 
worthy of heaven, becauſe of the imputation of original fin. 
See HELL, PURGATORY, Cc. 


LIN 


tion, or which can only be ſolved one way: as, to make + 
circle paſs through three points given, not lying in a right 
line; to deſcribe an equilateral triangle on a line given, S 
See PROBLEM, and DETERMINATE. us 


LIMITROPHOUS Column. See the article Col umy. 


LIME, calx of ftone, a white, ſoft, friable ſubſtance, pre- [LIMITS VA Planet, its greateſt excurſions, or diſtances from 


pared of ſtone, marble, free-ſtone, chalk, or other ſtony ſub- 


the ecliptic. See PLANET, 


ſtance, by burning in a kiln. See CaLx, STONE, CALci-|LIMNING, the art of painting in water-colours, See 


NATION, &c. | | 
The great uſe of lime is in the compoſition of mortar for 
building ; the fire taking away all its humidity, and opening 
its pores, ſo that it becomes eaſily reducible to powder, and, 
miſcible with ſand. See Mo RT AR, and SAN D. 

Duick Lime, is that ſuch as it comes out of the kiln, or fur- 
nace. 

Slaked LIME, is that diluted, or drenched in water, and re- 
ſerved for the making of mortar. 
The beſt lime, is that made of the hardeſt, firmeſt, and 
whiteſt ſtones ; and which is ſlaked at its coming out of the 
furnace, 
Sir H. Wotton looks on it as a great error in the Engliſh, to 
make lime as they do, of refuſe, and ſtuff without any choice; 
whereas the Italians, at this day, and much more the antients, 
burnt their firmeſt ſtones, and even fragments of marble, 
where it was plentiful ; which, in time, became almoſt 
marble again for its hardneſs, as appears in their ſtanding thea- 
tres, Wc. © 
We have two kinds of lime in common uſe in England; the 
one made of hard ſtone, the other of a ſoft, calcarious, or 
chalky ſtone; whereof the former is much the ſtrongeſt. — 
That made of ſoft ſtone, or chalk, is fitteſt for plaiſtering of 
ceilings and walls within doors ; and that made of hard ſtones, 
for buildings, and for plaiſterings without doors. | 
Good /ime may alſo be made of mill-ſtone, not coarſe and 
ſandy, but fine and greaſy ; as alſo of all kinds of flints; 
though it is hard to burn them, unleſs in a reverberatory fur- 
nace, as being apt to run to glaſs. N 4 
Dieuſſant recommends lime made of ſea-ſhells as the beſt ; but 
Goldman finds fault with it, as being impatient of moiſture, 
and therefore eaſily peeling off from the outſides of walls: it 
is, however, the common lime uſed in the Indies. 
Before the ſtones be thrown into the kiln, they are to be broke 
in pieces; otherwiſe the air contained in their cavities, too 
much expanded by the heat, makes them fly with ſo much 
violence, as to damage the kiln. — According to Alberti, and 
Palladio, lime will not be ſufficiently burnt in leſs than ſixty 
hours intenſe heat. | 
The marks of a well-burnt lime, according to Alberti, are, 
that its weight be to that of the ſtone in a ſeſquialterate pro- 
portion; that it be white, light, and ſonorous; that when 
ſlaked, it ſtick to the ſides of the veſſel.— To which Boeckler 
adds, that when flaked it ſend forth a copious thick ſmoke ; 
and Dieuſſant, that it need a great deal of water to flake it. 


PAINTING, 

In which ſenſe, limning ſtands contradiſtinguiſhed from paint- 
ing, properly ſo called, which is done in oil-colours, 
Limning is much the more antient kind of painting, Till a 
Flemiſh painter, one John van Eyck, better known by the 
name of John of Bruges, found out the art of painting in 
oil, the painters all painted in water, and in freſco, both on 
their walls, on wooden boards, and elſewhere. — When they 
made uſe of boards, they uſually glued a fine linen cloth 
over them, to prevent their opening; then laid on a ground 
of white ; laſtly, they mixed up their colours with water and 
ſize, or with water and yolks of eggs, well beaten with the 
branches of a fig-tree, the juice whereof, thus mixed with 
the eggs; and with this mixture they painted their pieces. 

In Enning, all the uſual colours are proper enough, excepting 
the white made of lime, which is only uſed in freſco. But the 
azure, and ultramarine, muſt always be mixed up with ſize, 
or with gum, in regard the yolks of eggs give yellow colours 
a greeniſh tincture, But there are always applied two lays 
of hot ſize ere the colours, mixed even with ſize, are laid 
on : the compoſition made with eggs, and the juice of the 
fig-tree, being only uſed for touching up and finiſhing, and to 
prevent the neceſſity of having a fire always at hand to keep 
the ſize hot; yet it is certain, that the ſize-colours hold the 
beſt, and are accordingly always uſed in cartoons, &c, — This 
ſize is made of ſhreds of thin leather, or of parchment. 

To limn on linen, they chuſe that which is old, half worn, 
and cloſe, — This they ſtamp with white-lead, or a fine plai- 
ſter beaten up with ſize ; which, once dry, they go over it 
with a layer of the ſame ſize. 

The colours are all ground in water, each by itſelf; and in 
proportion, as they are required in working, are diluted with 
ſize-water. — If the yolks of eggs are deſired, they dilute 
them with water made of equal quantities of common water 
and vinegar, with the yolk, white, and ſhell of an egg, and 
the ends of the little branches of a fig-tree cut ſmall, all well 
beaten together in an earthen pan, 

If it be deſired to varniſh the piece when finiſhed, they go 
over it with the white of an egg well beaten, and then with 
varniſh, — This, however, is only to preſerve it from the 
wet: for the great advantage of /imning confiſts in its being 
without gloſs; in regard all its colours, thus void of luſtre, 


may be ſeen in all kinds of lights; which colours in oil, or co- 


vered with varniſh, cannot. 


LINCOLNSHIRE Plaugb. See the article PLouGn. 


To preſerve lime ſeveral years, flake, and work it up; diga|LINCTUS, a form of medicine, the ſame as lambatiue, lo- 


pit under ground, into which let it paſs through a hole open 
at the bottom of the veſſel. As ſoon as the pit is full, cover 


hack, and eclegma. See LAMBATIvVE, LOHOCK, and E- 
CLEGMA, | 


it up with ſand, to prevent its drying; thus keeping it moiſt LINE, in geometry, a quantity extended in length only, 


till it be uſed. — Boeckler gives another method: Cover a 
ſtratum of lime two or three foot high with another of ſand of 
the like heighth; pour on water enough to flake the /tme, 
but not to reduce it to duſt after flaking, If the ſand cleave 
into chinks, as the ſmoke aſcends, cover them up, ſo as no 
vent may be given thereto, — This lime, he adds, kept ten or 
twelve years, will be like glue; and will, further, be of par- 
ticular uſe in painting walls, as being no way prejudicial to 
the colours. See MORT AR. 

Lime is much uſed by tanners, skinners, c. in the prepara- 
tion of their leather. See Tanning, TA WING, Cc. 

It is alſo of ſome medicinal uſe; being applied externally in 
deſiccative, and epulotic medicines. 

Li uE-Water is ſaid to be an excellent remedy, taken inter- 
nally: M. Burlet has an ample account of its effects, in the 
French Memoirs, chiefly from his own experience, But, he 
obſerves, it ſucceeded much better in Holland, &c. than in 
France, — It is a powerful alterant, and like a pure alkaline 
water, fitted to blunt and deſtroy acid ferments, which are 
the principles of all obſtructions, and the cauſe of moſt chro- 
nic diſcaſes. Its principal uſe is, in cachexies, green- ſickneſs, 
dropſy, ſcurvy, obſtructions of the liver, ſpleen, Ec. See 
WATER. | 
Tt is made, by pouring fix pounds of hot water, on one of 
quick-lime, leaving them to ſoak, and macerate tor the ſpace 
of twenty four hours. | 

I,1:48-Stone, lapis calcarius, is a ſoftiſh ſtone, of a coarſe grain, 
and, being burnt in a kiln, makes an ingredient in mortar, 
plaiſter, Sc. See Lime, MoRT AR, &c. 

Bird- Liu. See the article BI RD-LIME. 

LIMITATION of af/ze, in law, is a certain time ſet down 
by the ſtatute, wherein a man muſt alledge himfelf, or his 
anceſtors to have been ſeized of lands ſued for by writ of 
aſſize: otherwiſe he cannot maintain his action. 


LIMITED Problem, is that which admits but of one ſolu— | 


without either breadth or thickneſs. | 

A line is ſuppoſed to be formed by the flux or motion of a 
point. See PoINT. 

There are two kinds of lines, viz. right lines, and curve 
lines. See RIGHT, and CuRvE. | 

If the point A move towards B, (Tab. Geometry, fig. 1.) by 
its motion it deſcribes a line; and this, if the point go the 
neareſt way towards B, will be a right or ſtreight line, whoſe 
definition therefore is, the neareſt or ſhorteſt diſtance between 
any two points, or a /ine all whoſe points tend the ſame 
way, — If the point go any way about, as in one of the 
lines AC B, or Ac B, it will trace out either a crooked /ine, 
as the upper AcB; or elſe two or more ſtreight ones, as in 
the lower A CB. | 

Right Lines are all of the ſame ſpecies ; but curves are of an 
infinite number of difterent ſpecies, — We may conceive as 
many as there are difterent compound motions, or as many 
as there may be different ratio's between their ordinates and 


abſciſſes. See CURvE. 
Curve Lines, are uſually divided into geometrical, and niecha— 


nical. 


Geometrical Li x Es, are thoſe which may be found exactly, and 


ſecurely, in all their points. Sce GEOMETRICAI. 


Mechanical LIN Es are thoſe, ſome or all of whoſe points are 


not to be found preciſely, but only tentatively, or nearly, See 
MECHANICAL. | | - 
Agreeably hereto, Des Cartes and his followers define geo- 
metrical lines thoſe which may be expreſſed by an algebraic 
equation of a determinate degree, — Which equation is alſo 
called locus, See Locus. 

The ſame perſons define mechanical lines, thoſe which can- 
not be expreſſed by an equation of a determinate degree. 
Others, conſidering that thoſe called by Des Cartes mechani- 
cal lines, notwithſtanding their not being of a determinate 


degree, are not leſs preciſe, aud exact, and conſequently _ 
els 


p 
* 
* 
> 
- 
* 
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Fiſual LINE, is the line, or ray, imagined to paſs from the ob- 


Centingent Ling, See the article CONTINGENT, 


LIN 


metrical than the others ; it being this preciſion which 
titutes the geometricity of the line: For this reaſon, 9 
— rather to call thoſe lines which are reducible to a de- 


leſs geo 


terminate degree, algebraical lines; and thoſe which are not, 
tranſcendental lines. See GEOMETRICAL, ALGEBRAICAE, 
MECHANICAL, and TRANSCENDENTAL. 


( Dialling LIN ES. © DrAlLING. 
| Meridian LINE. : See the article Y MRRIDIAN. 
Vertical Ling. - VERTICAL. 
Linz of Meaſures, is uſed by Oughtred to denote the diatneter 


of the primitive circle in the projection of the ſphere in pla- 
no, or that line in which the diameter of any circle to be pro- 


Lines are alſo divided into thoſe of the firſt order, ſecond jected falls. 


ird order, &c. See CURVE. _ | 
r eee. as to their poſitions, are either parallel, per- 


pendicular, or oblique : the conſtruction and properties of each 


whereof, ſee under PARALLEL, PERPENDICULAR, Cc. 


In the ſtereographic projection of the ſphere in plano, line 
of meaſures is that line in which the plane of a preat circle, 
perpendicular to the plane of the projection, and that oblique 
circle, which is to be projected, interſects the plane of the 


Euclid's ſecond book treats moſtly of lines, and of the effects projection; or it is the common ſection of a plane, paſſing 


of their being divided, and again multiplied into one ano- 
ther. | 


Circular LINES. | 3 

Converging LI x Es. ad. 

Diverging LINES. J1VERGING. 
GENERATING. 


Generating LINE. ticl 
Helſpherical LAN. —_— 


Hyperbolic LINE. HyPERBOLIC. 

Lai LINE. Loc isric. 

Normal LINE. Nox MAT. 188 

Proportional LIN Es, the manner of conſtructing them, their pro- 
perties, &c. See PROPORTIONAL Lines. 

Quadrature LINES. QUADRATURE. 

Reciprocal LINES. : RECIPROCAL. 

Robervalian Li NES. & See the article <RopBERVALIAN. 

Vertical LINE. VERTICAL. 

Meaſure of a LINE. OC MEASURE; | 

LINE, in geography, and navigation, is uſed by way of emi- 
nence for the equator, or equinoctial line. See EQUATOR. 
The line in the heavens, is a circle deſcribed by the ſun in 
his courſe on the 21ſt day of March, and the 21ſt of Sep- 


tember. The line on the earth, is an imaginary circle, an- 


ſwering to that in the heavens. — It divides the earth, from 
eaſt to weſt, into two equal parts, and is at an equal diſtance 
from the two poles; ſo that thoſe who live under the line, 
have the poles always in their horizon. See POLE. 

he latitudes commence from the line. See LAT1TUDE. 
The ſeamen uſe to chriſten their freſh men, and paſſengers, 
the firſt time they cut the line. See BAPTISM. - 

Li x E of the Apſides, in aſtronomy, is the line which joins the 

| apſides ; or it is the greater axis of the orbit of a planet. 
See APSIDES. i 

Fiducial LINE, the line or ruler which paſſes through the mid- 
dle of an aſtrolabe, or the like inſtrument ; and on which 
the ſights are fitted: otherwiſe called alhidade, index, diop- 
tra, and mediclinium. See ALHIDADE, c. 

Horizontal LINE, a line parallel to the horizon. See Hok1- 
ZON. 

Iſochronal LI NE. . 1. FISocHRONAL. 

2 LINE. > See the article MER1DIAN. 

Ling of the Nodes, in aſtronomy, is the line which joins the 
nodes of the orbit of a planet; or the common ſection of the 

plane of the orbit with the plane of the ecliptic. See 
NopzEs. | 

Geometrical LINE, in perſpective, is a right line drawn in any 
manner on the geometrical plane. 

Terreſtrial LINE, or fundamental line, in perſpective, is a right 
line, wherein the geometrical plane, and that of the picture, 
or draught, interſect one another. 

Such is the line NI, (Tab. Perſpective, fig. 12.) formed by 
the interſection of the geometrical plane L M, and the per- 
ſpective plane, H L. 

Li x E of the Front, in perſpective, is any right line parallel to 
the terreſtrial line. ; 

Tertical LINE, is the common ſection of the vertical, and of 
the draught. 


ject to the eye. | 

Line of Station, in perſpective, according to ſome writers, is 
the common ſection of the vertical and geometrical planes. 
Others mean by it, the perpendicular heighth of the eye above 
the geometrical plane; others, a line drawn on that plane, and 
perpendicular to the line expreſſing the heighth of the eye. 

Objective LI x E, in perſpective, is any line drawn on the geo- 
metrical plane, whoſe repreſentation is ſought for in the 
draught, or picture. 

Lix E of Diſtance. See the article Dis r ANCE. 

Horizontal LINE, in dialling, is the common ſection of the 
horizon, and the dial plane. See HoRIZZON TAI. 

Horary Li NES, or Hour lines, are the common interſections 
of the hour circles of the ſphere, with the plane of the dial. 
See HoR AR, and Hou R Lines. 

Subſtzlar Li x E, is that line on which the ſtyle or cock of a 
dial is erected, and is the repreſentation of ſuch an hour 
circle, as is perpendicular to the plane of that dial. See Su- 
STYLAR, 

Eguinoctia! Line, in dialling, is the common interſection of 
the equinoctial, and the plane of the dial. 


Vo rc. II. 


through the eye · point, and the centre of the primitive; and 
at right angles to any oblique cirele, which is to be projected, 
and in which the centre and pole of ſuch circle will be found. 

Line of Direction, in mechanics, is that wherein a body either 
actually moves, or would move, if it were not hindered. See 
DiRECTION. 

The term is alſo uſed to ſignify the line that paſſes through 

the centre of gravity of the heavy body to the centre of t he 

earth; which muſt alſo paſs through the fulcrum, or ſupport 
of the heavy body; without which it would fall. 

LINE of Gravitaton of an heavy Body, is a line drawn through 
its centre of gravity, and according to which it tends down- 
wards, See GRAVITATION. | | 

Ling of the ſwifte/t Deſcent of an heavy Body, is a line where- 
in the body will fall the ſwifteſt from one point to another : 
or, it is that curve which a body would deſcribe in its de- 

ſcent, if it moved the ſwifteſt poſſible. See DesceNT. 

LINE of a Projectile. See the article PROJECTILE, 

LI NEs en the plain Scale, are the line of chords, line of fines, 

line of tangents, line of ſecants, line of ſemi-tangents, line 

of leagues.— The conſtruction and application whereof, ſee 

under the word SCALE, SAILING, &c. 

LiNEs on Gunter's Scale, are the line of numbers, line of ar- 
tificial fines, line of artificial tangents, line of artificial verſed 
fines, line of artificial fines of rhumbs, line of artificial tan- 
gents of the meridian line, and line of equal parts. The con- 
ſtruction and application whereof, ſee under the word Gux- 
TER's Scale. | 

LiNEs of the Sector, are the line of equal parts; or /ine of lines; 
line of chords, line of fines, line of tangents, line of ſecants, 
line of polygons, line of numbers, line of hours, line of lati- 

| tudes, line of meridians, line of metals; line of ſolids, line of 

planes. The conſtruction and uſe whereof, ſee under the 
word SECTOR, 

LINE, in fortification, is ſometimes taken for a ditch, border- 

ed with its parapet; and ſometimes for a row of gabions, or 

ſacks of earth, extended lengthwiſe on the ground, to ſerve as a 

ſhelter againſt the enemies fire; See TRENCH,GAB1oN, c. 

When the trenches were carried on within thirty paces of 

the glacis, they drew two lines, one on the right, and the 

other on the left, for a place of arms. 

Fundamental LINE, is the firſt line drawn for the plan of a 

place, and which ſhews its area. 

Capital LINE, is that which is drawn from the point where 
the two demi-gorges meet, to the point of the baſtion. See 

CAPITAL. 19 


Central LINE, is that drawn from the angle of the centre, to 
that of the baſtion. 8 
Linx of Defence, is that which repreſents the courſe or flight 
of the bullet of any ſort of fire-arms, more eſpecially of a 
musket-ball, from the place where the musketeer muſt ſtand 
to ſcour, and defend the face of the baſtion. | 
Lins of Defence fichant, is that drawn from the angle of the 
curtin to that of the oppoſite baſtion z without touching the 
face of the baſtion. | | 
This muſt never exceed 800 feet, which they reckon the 
diſtance at which a musket-ball will do execution. 
Lins of Defence razant, is that drawn from the point of the 
baſtion along the face, till it come to the curtin ; and ſhews 
how much of the curtin will clear or ſcour the face. 
This is alſo called the line of defence ſtringent, or flanking. 
Line of Approach, or Attack, ſignifies the work which the be- 
ſiegers carry on under covert, to gain the moat, and the body 
of the place. See APPROACH, 
LINE of Circumvallation, is a line or trench cut by the be- 
ſiegers, within cannon-ſhot of the place, which ranges 
round their camp, and ſecures its quarters againſt any relief 
to be brought the beſieged. See CiRcCUMVALLATION. 
LINE of Contravallation, is a ditch bordered with a parapet, 
which ſerves to cover the beſiegers on the ſide of the place, 
and to ſtop the ſallies of the garriſon, See ConTRAyAL-s 
LATION. 
LI ES Communication, ure thoſe which run from one work 
to another,—See Tab. Fortif. fig. 21.n. 2. 2. &c. ſee alſo 
COMMUNICATION. But 
The LINE of Communication, more eſpecially ſo called, is a con- 
tinued trench, with which a circumvallation, or contravalla- 
tion is ſurrounded ; and which maintains a communication 
with all its forts, redoubts, and tenailles. 


| 5 Aaa LINE 


Lint of the Baſe, is a right line, which joins the points of the 
two neareſt baſtions, | : 1 | 
To LI NE a work, ſignifies to face it, chiefly with brick or ſtone: 
e. gr. to ſtrengthen a rampart with a firm wall, or to encom- 
| pals a parapet or moat with good turf, Wc, | 
LINE, in the art of war, is underſtood of the diſpoſition of an 
army, ranged in order of battle ; with the front extended as 
far as may be, that it may not be flanked. 
An army uſually conſiſts of three lines; the firft is the front, 
van, or advance guard ; the main body forms the ſecond, in 
which is the general's poſt ; the third is a reſerved body, or 
rear guard. See GUARD, | 
It is a rule, to leave 150 paces diſtance between the firſt line 
and the ſecond, and twice as much between the ſecond and 
third, to give room for rallying. | 
Line, or LINE of Battle, is alſo applied to the diſpoſition of | 
a fleet on the day of engagement; on which occaſion, the 


veſſels are uſually drawn up, as much as poſſible, in a ſtraight] 


line, as well to gain and keep the advantage of the wind, as 
to run the ſame board. | | 
Ship of the LI xE, is a veſſel large enough to be drawn up in 
the line, and to have a place in a ſea-fight. See SHIP. | 
Line of Demarcation, or Alexandrian Line, is a meridian paſ- 
ſing over the mouth of the river Maragnon, and by the 
capes of Houmas, and Malabrigo ; ſo called from pope Alex- 
ander VI, who, to end the diſputes between the crowns of | 
Caſtile and Portugal, about their boundaries, in 1493, drew 


an imaginary line on the globe, which was to terminate the 


pretenſions of each. By which partition, the Eaſt-Indies fell 
to the lot of the Portugueſe ; and the Weſt-Indies, then new- 
ly diſcovered, to the Caſtilians. 
Boꝛuling-LINE. 
Bunt-LI NE. 1 
Crane-LINEs. 
Furling- LIN Es. 


”" BowLING. 
BunT-Lines. 
CRANE-Lines. 


| . mY ine. 
» Sce the article © Ten 


Log-LINE. , Los-Line. 
Rat-LINES. RAT -Line. 
Rhumb- LINE. RHUMB-Line. 


DVater-LINE. WarTER-Lrine. 


LIN r, in fencing, is that part of the body directly oppoſite to the | 


enemy, wherein the ſhoulders, the right arm, and the ſword 
ought always to be found; and wherein are alſo to be placed 
the two feet, at the diſtance of 18 inches from each other. 

In this ſenſe, a man is ſaid to be in his line, to go out of his 


We 2; 5 


LINE, in genealogy is a ſeries or ſucceſſion of relations, in va- | 


rious degrees, all deſcending from the ſame common father, 
Direct LINE, is that which goes from father to ſon ; which is 
the order of aſcendants and deſcendants. See DIRECT, 
Collateral LiNE, is the order of thoſe who deſcend from ſome 
common father related to the former, but out of the line of 
aſcendants, and deſcendants. — In this are placed uncles, 
aunts, couſins, nephews, &c. See COLLATERAL, ASCEN- 
bar, and DESCENDANT. | | | 
Line alſo denotes a ſmall French meaſure, containing the 1 2th 
part of an inch, or 144th part of a foot. See INCH, &c, 
The geometricians, notwithſtanding its ſmallneſs, conceive 
the line ſubdivided into fix points. | 
The French line anſwers to the Engliſh barley-corn. See 
MEASURE. | | : 


Angling LINE. ANGLING, and FLOTE. 


Gauge LINE. GAUGE. 

ee the article 
Plumb LINE. Sh | J PLUMB. 
Rear LINE, | -REAR. is. | 
IVhite L1NE, in printing. 7 , WHITE. 
LIN E, linum, in agriculture, &c, ee the article FLAX. 


LINEA * Alba, in anatomy, the concourſe of the tendons 
of the oblique and tranſverſe muſcles of the abdomen ; di- 
viding the abdomen in two, in the middle. See ABDOMEN, 

It is called /inea, line, as being ſtraight; and a/ba, from its 
colour, which is white. 
The linea alba receives a twig of a nerve from the intercoſ- 
tals in each of its digitations or indentings, Which are viſible 
to the eye, in lean perſons eſpecially. | 
Lins a Mediana, See the article MeED1ANA. 


LINEAL N a DEscENr. 
LixEAL Exegeſis. See the article EXEGESIS. 


LINEAMENT, a fine ſtroke or line obſerved in the face, 
and forming the delicacy thereof; being that which preſerves 
the reſemblance, and occaſions the relation of likeneſs or un- 
likeneſs to any other face. 

It is by theſe, that phyſiognomiſts pretend to judge of the 
temper and manners of people. See PHYSIOGNOMY, and 
FACE. 

LINEAMENT is alſo uſed by the painters for the out-line of a 

face, See CONTOUR, 

LINEANS Pundtum. See the article PUNCT UM. 
LINEAR Problem, in mathematics, is that which may be 
ſolved geometrically, by the interſection of two right lines. 
E. gr. To meaſure an inacceſſible heighth by the means of 

two unequal ſtic ks, c. 


LIN EAR Numbers, 


LINED Moat. 


LINGOT, or InGor. 


T his is alſo called a imple problem, and is capable but of one 
ſolution. See PROBLEM, | as 1 
are ſuch as have relation to len 

See NUMBER. 848 1 80 > 2 4 
Such, e. gr. is a number which repreſents one ſide of a plane 
figure. If the plane figure be a ſquare, the linear number is 
called a root. | Hs ng 


See the article Mo ar. 
I MIII. f 


White LINEN. 8 See the article WHITE. 
Bleaching of LINEN. BLEACHING. 


See the article Ix dor. 


LINGUA, in anatomy. See the article ToncGue, 


LINGUE@ Frænum. 
Lincuz Medietas 


FREANUM, 


> See the article 3 
XMeDIE TAS. 


LINIMENT *, LINI MEN TUM, a form of external medi- 


cine, made of unctuous ſubſtances, to rub on any part. 
* The word comes from the Latin /inire, to anoint gently, 


The liniment is of a mean conſiſtence, between an oil and an 


unguent. See O1L, and UNGUENT. | 


The uſe of liniments is to ſoften aſperities of the skin, moiſten 


parts that need humectation, reſolve the humours that afflict 
the patient, and give him pain.— There are various kinds of 
liniments uſed, according to the various occaſions. Wo 


LINSEED, or Line-SEED, a ſort of grain which enters 


the compoſition of ſeveral medicines, and yields, by expreſ- 
ſion, an oil, that has moſt of the qualities of nut-oil, and is 
accordingly ſometimes uſed in lieu thereof in painting, and 
to burn, 6 4 

That drawn without the aſſiſtance of fire, is of much eſteem 
in medicine, and ſuppoſed good in the cure of cattarhs, 
coughs, aſthma's, and other diſeaſes of the breaſt, &c. 


LINST OCK, a ſhort ſtaff of wood, about three foot long, 


having at one end a piece of iron divided into two branches, 
each of which has a notch to hold a piece of match, and a 
ſcrew to faſten it there; the other end being alſo ſhod with 
iron, and pointed, to ſtick into the ground. It is uſed by 
the gunners in firing Ennon. | 


LINTEL, in architecture, the piece of timber which lies 


. 


L 


horizontally over door-poſts, and window-jaums; as well to 
bear the thickneſs of the wall over it, as bind the ſides of the 
walls together. See Dook, Sc. d Ain 
IN UM Catharticum, or mountain: flax, a medicinal plant, 
much uſed by common people; being a rough [harſh purge, 
and powerful detergent, and evacuater of viſcid and watery 
humours from the moſt remote lodgments ; which makes 
ſome fond of it in rheumatiſms: but it is only fit for robuſt 
conſtitutions. _ OB 

INUM Vivum, or Incombuſtibile, a foſſile, ſtony ſubſtance, of 
a whitiſh colour, and woolly texture, ſeparable into threads, 
or filaments, capable of being ſpun, and wave into a fart of 
cloth, which will endure the fire without conſuming. See 
IncomBUsSTIBILE. eng | 
This is the ſame with what is otherwiſe called lapis amian- 
thus, or asbeſtos ; ſometimes, ſalamander's wool, alſo linum foſ- 
file, linum Indicum, Creticum, Cyprium, &c. See ASBESTOS. 
As to the art of managing this mineral, and of ſpinning and 
weaving it, &c, the accounts we have are various. — Sig- 
nior Caſtagnata, ſuperintendant of ſome mines in Italy, gives 
us the art of reducing it either into a very white skin, or a 
very white paper, either of which refiſts the moſt violent 
fire. See PAPER. he | 
Marco Polo, the Venetian, gives us the manufacture of the 
linum, ſound in the province of Chinchinthelas in Tartary, 
from one Curſicar a Turk, ſuperintendant of the mines of 
that country, as follows. — The lanuginous mineral, being 
firſt dried in the ſun, is then pounded in a braſs mortar, and 
the earthy part ſeparated from the woolly, which is after- 
wards well waſhed from filth ; being thus purged, it is ſpun 
into thread like other wool, and after wove into cloth, 


which, if foul or ſpotted, they cleanſe, he ſays, by throwing 


it into the fire for an hour's time, whence it comes out un- 
hurt as white as ſnow : Which very method, according to 
the account given us by Strabo, ſeems to have been uſed, 
in ordering the Cretan amianthus ; with this addition, that 
after it was pounded, and the earthy part ſeparated from the 
woolly, he ſays it was combed ; and ſo does Agricola. 

Signior Campani, after deſcribing four ſorts of the /inum, 
whereof he had ſpecimens in his muſæum; the firſt ſent him 
from Corfu, the ſecond from Seſtri di Ponente, the third 
coarſer and darker than the reſt, and the fourth from the 
Pyreneans; and after obſerving, though he kept it three 
weeks in a glaſs-houſe fire, yet he found it unaltered, though 
it could not preſerve a ſtick, wrapped in it, from the fire: he 
proceeds to ſhew the manner of ſpinning it, and making it 
into cloth, which he effected thus: — He firſt laid the ſtone 
in water, if warm the better, for ſome time to ſoak ; then 
opened and divided it with his hands, that the earthy parts 
might fall out of it, which are whitiſh like chalk, and ſerve 
to bind the thready parts together. This makes the Water 


thick, and milky, That operation he repeated fix or ſeven 
| times, 
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. till all the heterogeneous parts were waſhed out, and then 
| the flax-like parts were collected, and laid in a ſieve to dry. 
As to the ſpinning, be firit ſhews a method diſcovered to 

him, which is thus. — Lay the linum, cleanſed as beſore, 
between two cards, ſuch as they card wool withal, where let 
it be gently carded, and then clapped in between the cards, 
ſo that ſome of it may hang out of the ſides; then lay the 
cards faſt on a table, or bench; take a ſmall reel, made with 
a little hook at the end, and a part to turn it by, ſo that it 
may be eaſily turned round. This reel muſt be wound over 
with white thread: then having a ſmall veſſel of oil ready, 
with which the fore-finger and thumb are conſtantly to be 
kept wet, both to preſerve the skin from the corroſive quality 
of the ſtone, and to render the filaments thereof more ſoft and 
pliant ; by continuing* to twiſt about the thread on the reel 
in the asbeſtos hanging out of the cards, ſome of the latter 
will be worked up together in it; and, by little and little, 
the thread may, with care, be woven into a coarſe ſort of 
cloth; and, by putting it into the fire, the thread and oi] 
will be burnt away, and the incumbuſtible cloth remain. 

But finding this way, of uniting the ſtone with the thread, 
very tedious, inſtead of the thread, he put ſome flax on a 

diſtaff, and, by taking three or four filaments of the asbe- 

ſtos, and mixing them with the flax, he found they might be 
eaſily twiſted together, and the thread thus made much more 
durable and ſtrong ; ſo that there is no need of carding, which 
rather breaks the filaments, than does any good: only open 
and ſeparate the filaments after waſhing, on a table, and take 

them up with the fax, which is ſufficient, | 9 

As to the making of paper, he ſays, in the waſhing of the 

ſtone there will remain ſeveral ſhort pieces in the bottom of 

the water, of which paper may be made in the common me- 

thod. See PAPER. 5 

He concludes with the beſt way of preſetving the cloth, or 

any thing made of the linen, which, by reaſon of its exceſ- 
ſive dryneſs, is very apt to break and twiſt ; and it confiſts 
in keeping it always well oiled, which is the only preſervative. 
ben the cloth is put in the fire, the oil burns off, and 
the cloth comes out white and purified. „ 
LIONCELES, in heraldry, a term for lions, when there 
are more than two of them born in any coat of arms, and no 
ordinary between them. ; 


 LIPOTHYMIA®, or LipopsycH1a, in medicine, a ſud. 


den diminution, or failure of animal and vital actions; other- 
wiſe called a ſwooning, or deliguium., See DELIuIU, 
SWOONING, OYNCOPE, Cc. 5 
The word /ipothymia comes from the Greek Aunw, deficio, and 
So, animus; and Iipopſycbia from Aunw, and unn, the ſoul. 

In the Lipothymia the pulſe is very ſaint; the ſenſes, both in- 
ternal and external, and the animal motions, both voluntary 

and natural, extremely weakened, and the reſpiration ſcarce 
viſible. 

The ordinary cauſes of the lipothymia, are great loſſes of 
blood, exceſſive evacuations, immoderate exerciſe, groſs hot 
air, ſuch as that in the midſt of crowds of people, &c. 

LIPPIT UDO, is uſed by Celſus, for a diſeaſe of the eyes, 
otherwiſe called ophthalmia, See OPHTHALMIA. 

LiPppiTUDO, is alſo uſed by modern writers, for a diſorder po- 

pularly called blear-eyed ; ariſing from a decay of the natural 
moiſture of the eyes, which then feel dry, and appear red and 

angry. See SCLEROPHTHALMIA, | 

LIPS, Labia, the edge, or exterior part of the mouth; or 
that muſeulous extremity, which ſhuts and covers the mouth, 
both above and below. See Movurn. 

Tbe bps, beſides the common integuments, conſiſt of two 
parts, the exterior, hard, and muſculous; the interior, ſoft, 
ſpungy, and glandulous, covered with a fine membrane, the 
fore and protuberant parts of which are red, and called prola- 
bia. — Authors generally content themſelves, with calling the 
ſubſtance of this part, ſpungy ; but, in reality, it is glandu- 
lous, as appears by the ſcrophulous, and cancerous humours, 
to which it is ſubject.— The muſcles, of which the outer 
parts of the /zps conſiſt, are either common to them with other 
parts, or proper; the common are the third pair of the noſe, 
the ſubcutaneous, and the buccinator, | 
The lips have fix pair of muſcles peculiarly belonging to them, 
and an odd one ; of theſe, three are peculiar to the upper and 

under lip, the other three, and the ſingle one, are common to 
both /ips : the peculiar are, the attellens labiorum ſuperius, de- 
primens labiorum inferius, attollens labiorum inferius ; the three 
common pair are, the aygomaticus, the depreſſor Iabiorum, the 
attollens labiorum ; the odd one, orbicularis ; which fee, 
All theſe parts are ſerved with blood, by ſome branches of 
the carotids, which the veins carry back to the external ju- 
gulars. — Their nerves come from the fifth, ſixth, and eighth 
pair of the head, and ſome from the par acceſſorium. The 
lips have a great ſhare in the action of ſpeech, and are of good 
uſe in taking in the food, e. 


Lies, is alſo applied to the two extreme parts of the pudendum 


muliebre; between which is the rima, or fiſſure of the part. 
1 help are more peculiarly called labia pudendi ; being ſoft, 


with freſh water, opening and ſqueezing it again, and 


Liquip, among grammari 


"EtS 5 


oblong bodies; of a peculiar ſubſtance, not found in any other 
part of the body, . ; FORT We} ole 
E1ps are alſo uſed, to ſignify the two edges of a wound. 
LIQUEFACTION, an operation, by which a ſolid body 
is reduced into a liquid; or the action of fire or heat, on fat, 
and other fuſible bodies, which, puts their parts into a mutual 
inteſtine motion. W | 
The liquefaction of wax, Cc. is performed by a moderate 
heat; that of fal tartari, by the mere moiſture of the air: 
all falts digi; ſand, mixed with alkalies, becomes liquified 
by a reverberatory fire, in the making of glaſs, See GL ass. 
In ſpeaking of metals, inſtead of [zquefattion, we ordinatily 
uſe the word fuſion. See FUSION. | 


* 


LIQUET. Set the article Now LIVE. 
LIQUID, a body which has the property of fluidity ; and 
| beſides that, a peculiar quality of wetting other bodies im- 
merged in it, ariſing from ſome configuration of its particles, 
which diſpoſes them to adhere to the ſurfaces of bodies con- 
tiguous to them. See FLUID. | 
Denſity of LiqQuins.” DENSIT . 
L1quip Amber. | | AMBER, and BALSAM. 
Liquid Confects. | | ConrFecrs. | 
Liquip Laudanam. p See & LaUDANUM, 
Liquip Meaſures. | Me ASURE.. - 
L1qQuiD Storax. STORAxX. 
Liquip Sulphur. |} SULPHUR, | 1 782 
ans, is a name applied to certain con- 
ſonants, oppoſed to mutes, See CONSONANT, and MUTE. 
L, m, n, and r, are liguids. See L, M, N, &c. 
LIQUID AT E an action. See the article ACTioN. 
LIQUIDATION, the act of reducing, and aſcertaining, 
either ſome dubious diſputable ſum, or the reſpective preten- 
ſions, which two perſons may have to the ſame ſum, 
LIQUOR. See the article DRINK, 5 fodypl c. 5 
Stygian LI uo RES. | ö TYGIAN Liquors. 
Clearing . AU, . 1 Lag. 
LIQUORICE, LiquorirTia, called alſo ghycyrrhiza, and 
radix dulcis, a ſweet taſted root, of conſiderable uſe in medi- 
cine, againſt coughs, and other diforders of the breaſt and lungs. 
The ſhrub which bears it, is cultivated in divers parts of Eng- 
land, particularly about Pontefract in Vork ſnire; in ſome pro- 
vincesof France, Spain, Germany, and Muſcovy ; and eſpecially 
in Perſia, where it thrives better than any where elſe ; there 
being ſome on the banks of the Carafu, Kenki, and Kerniarpa, 
whole roots are thicker than the arm; and whoſe juice, in 
reſpect of ſtrength, virtue, &c. are preferable to others. 
The root of the liguorice plant runs, or ſpreads a great way in 
the ground, and emerging into air from place to place produces 
ſo many new ſtems, or plants, few of which riſe above five feet 
high. Its leaves are thick, green, ſhining, half- round, and 
glutinous: its flowers red, like the hyacinth ; and its ſeed con- 
tained in roundiſh pods. 
In the culture, care muſt be taken to have a warm, light, 
rich foil, or to amend it with manure: they plant it in trenches, 
three ſpits deep, in February, and March, uſually in rows, at 
a foot diſtance from each other.— The parts choſe for this pur- 
poſe, are ſets from the top of the plant, or the very top of the 
root; or elſe the runners. that ſpread from the maſter-root. — 
In moiſt weather the branches may alſo be ſlipped and planted. 
They are taken about November, or December, after they 
have ſtood three ſummers in the ground; for then the liguo- 
rice weighs moſt, and will keep with leſs loſs: not but that 
there is a continual diminution in this reſpect, from the firſt 
taking it. | | 
New, green /quorice ſhould be choſe ſmooth, and even, about 
the thickneſs of the middle finger, ruddy without, yellowiſh 
within, eaſy to cut, and of an agreeable ſmell. | 
This root being boiled a long time in water, till the fluid has 
got a deep, yellow tincture; and the water, at length evapo- 
rated over a moderate fire; there remains a black, ſolid ſedi- 
ment, which we alſo call /zquorice, or liguorice juice, or ſome- 
times Spaniſb juice. | 7 
Chuſe it black without fide, and of a ſhining black within; 
eaſy to break, and of an agreeable taſte. — The whitiſh, and 
yellowiſh liguorice juices are good for nought ; being uſually no 
other than compoſitions of ſugar, ſtarch, a little gum traga- 
canth, and {iquorice powder. | 
_ The native /:quorice juice, is very ſweet upon the palate, even 
more than ſugar, or honey; and is yet accounted a great 
quencher of thirſt ; on which account Galen preſcribes it in 
dropſies. It is very balſamic, and detergent ; inſomuch that 
there is ſcarce any medicinal compoſition for diſeaſes of the 
breaſt, but it is an ingredient in. 
LIST“, in the manufactures, denotes the border of a ſtuff, or 
that which bounds its width on each fide. See CLoTH, &c. 
Du Cange derives the word from /icie, which, in the age of 
corrupt Latin, was uſed for the incloſures of fields, and cities, 
as being antiently made with cords interlaced ; or from /ife, 
quia campum claudebant inſtar liſtarum panni; as incloſing the 
ground aſter the manner that a /if does a piece of cloth. 
All cluths, and ſtuffs of filk, wool, or cotton, have lifts : 
liſis contribute to the goodneſs of the ſtuff, and further ſei ve 
to ſhew their quality; which has given occaſion to ſeveral 
regulations 
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kegulations relating to their matter, colour, work, Cc. od ; 


_ Dryins. | 
LisT is alſo uſed, to ſignify the incloſed field, or ground where- 


in the antient knights held their juſts and combats, 

It was fo called, as being hemmed round with pales, barriers, 
or ſtakes, as with a liſt. | | 
Some of theſe were double, one for each cavalier ; which kept 

them apart, ſo that they could not come nearer each other, than 
a a ſpear's length. See JusT, TUuRNAMENT, DUEL, &c. 
Lisr, LIs TEIL, or LISTE LLo, in architecture, called alſo cizc- 


ture, fillet, ſquare, and reglet; is a little ſquare moulding, 
ſeruving to crown; or accompany larger mouldings; and, on 


occaſion, to ſeparate the flutings of columns. See FiLLET, &c. 

LISTENING, according to Rohault, conſiſts in extending; 
or bracing the tympanum of the ear, and putting it into ſuch 
a condition, as that it ſhall be the more affected by any tre- 
mulous motion of the external air. See TyMPAanuMs HEAR- 
ING, ATTENTION, c. 

LisTENING Trumpet. See the article TRUMPET. 

LIT ANV“, anold church term, applied to the proceſſions, 
prayers, and ſupplications uſed for appeaſing the wrath of God, 
averting his judgments, or procuring his mercies. 

* The word comes from the Greek Mlaniz, ſupplication; of 
N, I beſeech. — Pezron would go further, and derive 
the Ailopai, Or Aigocoopas, of the Greeks, from the Celtic it, 

| fealt, ſolemnity. . 
Eccleſiaſtic authors, and the Roman order, by the word li- 
. rany, uſually. mean the people who compoſe the proceſſion, 
and aſſiſt at it; and Du Cange obſerves, that the word an- 
tiently ſignified proceſſion. See PROCESSION, 
Simeon of Theſſalonica mentions, that in the antient /:ta- 
nies, the people went out of the church, to denote the fall of 
Adam; and returned into it again, to ſhew the return of a 
pious ſoul to God, by repentance, | 
On occahion of a plague that ravaged Rome, in the year 590, 
pope Gregory appointed a litany, or proceſſion, conſiſting of 
ſeven bands, or companies, who, marching from the ſeveral 
_ churches of the city, met at S. Mary Major. — The firſt com- 
pany conſiſted of the clergy ; the ſecond of abbots, with their 
monks ; the third of abbeſſes, with their nuns ; the fourth, of 
children; the fifth, of laymen; the ſixth, of widows ; and 
the ſeventh, of married women. — And from this general 
proceſſion, that of S. Mark, called the grand litany, is judged 
to have taken its riſe. 
LirAxx, ina modern ſenſe, denotes a form of prayer, ſung or 
ſaid in churches ; eonſiſting of ſeveral periods, or articles; at the 
end of each whereof, is an invocation in the ſame terms. 


LITERAL Algebra. 7 See the article ALGEBRA, 


LtTERATL: Character. CHARACTER, 
LITERALIS Calculus. © See the article CALCcULvus. 


_ LITERARY Criticiſm. See the article CR1TICISM. 


LITERAT I, Letrados, lettered, an epithet given to ſuch 
perſons among the Chineſe, as are able to read, and write 

their language. See CHINESE. | | Kine, 
The literati alone, are capable of being made mandarins. See 
ManDaARINSs. 


LITERATI, is alſo the name of a particular ſect, either in re- 


ligion, philoſophy, or politics; conſiſting principally of the 


learned men of that country: among whom it is called 7u- 


#1as, i. e. learned. 8 
It had its riſe in the year of Chriſt 1400; when the emperor, 
to awaken the native affection of the people for knowledge, 
which had been quite baniſhed by the preceding civil wars 
among them, and to ſtir up emulation among the manda- 
rins, choſe out forty two of the ableſt among their doctors, 
to whom he gave a commiſſion to compoſe a body of doctrine, 
.. agreeable to that of the antients, which was then become the 
rule or ſtandard of the learned. —T he delegates applied them- 
ſelves to the buſineſs, with a world of attention ; but ſome 
fancy them rather to have wreſted the doctrine of the an- 
tients, to make it conſiſt with theirs, than to have built up 
theirs on the model of the antients. 
They ſpeak of the Deity, as if it were no more than mere 
nature, or the natural power or virtue that produces, diſpo- 
ſes, and preſerves the ſeveral parts of the univerſe. It is, ſay 
they, a pure, perfect principle, without beginning or end; 
it is the ſource of all things, the eſſence of every being; and 
that which determines it to be what it is. — They make God 


the ſoul of the world; ſay, he is diffuſed throughout all mat- | 


ter, and produces all the changes that happen there. In ſhort, 
it is not eaſy to determine, whether they reſolve God into 
nature, or lift up nature into God; for they aſcribe to it many 
of thoſe things which we attribute to God. 
This doQtrine, in lieu of the idolatry that prevailed before, 
introduced a refined kind of atheiſm. — The work being com- 
poſed by ſo many perſons of learning and parts, and approved 
by the emperor himſelf, was received with infinite applauſe by 
all the people. — Many were pleaſed with it, in regard, it 
ſeemed to ſubvert all religion: others approved it, becauſe 
the little religion that it left them, could not give them much 
trouble. — And thus was formed the ſect of the Literati; 
which conſiſts of the maintainers, and adherents to this doc- 
trize, " | 


* 
* 


. * . 


The court, the mandarins, and the perſons of fortune and 
quality, &c. are generally retainers to it; but a great part of 
the common people ſtill hold to their worſhip of idols, 
The Literati freely tolerate the Mahometans, becauſe they 
adore, with them, the King of heaven, and Author of na- 
ture; but they bear a perfect averſion to all ſects of idolaters 
among them; and it was once reſolved to extirpate them. 
But the diſorder this would have occaſioned in the empire 
prevented it: they now content themſelves with condemning 
them, in general, as hereſies; which they do ſolemnly every 
year at Pekin, 8: 
LITHARGE *, a metalline ſubſtance, formed of the ſpume 
of ſilver, or other metals; uſed-in the compoſition of plai- 
ſters, to give them a due conſiſtence. 
* The word is Greek, Aibagſve@-, compoſed of A, b., and 
zeſve@-, ſilver. 5 5 
There are two kinds of litharge, the one natural, the other 
artificial, | 0 
Natural LiTHARGE, is a mineral, ſometimes found in lead 
mines, reddiſh, ſcaly, brittle, and ſomewhat reſembling white 
lead. — This /tharge is ſo exceeding rare, that the ſhops ſell 
none but the | 
Artificial LiTHARGE ; which is of two kinds, vix. that of gold, 
and that of /ilver ; or rather it is the ſame, with this difference, 
that the one has undergone a greater degree of fire than the 
other. 1 5 
Indeed naturaliſts are not over-well agreed what the rtificial 
litharge is: ſome conſider it as a metallic ſcum, raiſed on the 
ſurface of lead, when melted ; after having ſerved to purify 
gold, ſilver, or copper. | 
Others conſider it as a metallic foot, or ſmoke, ariſing from 
thoſe metals mixed with the lead uſed in purifying them; 
which ſticking to the top of the chimnies of furnaces, is there 
formed in a kind of ſcales. N | 
Laſtly, others conſider it as the lead itſelf, uſed in refining 
of thoſe metals, and eſpecially copper; which laſt opinion ap- 
pears the moſt credible; and the rather, on account of the 
great quantities of theſe /tharges brought from Poland, Swe- 
den, and Denmark ; where copper-mines are much more fre- 
quent, than thoſe of gold and ſilver, — The drofly or recre- 
mentitious parts, fixing to the ſides of the teſt, are the /itharge ; 
and according to the degree of calcination, become of divers 
ſhades of a red colour. The deep is called /itharge of gold, 
and the paler, litharge of ſilver. | | 
Litharges are deſiccative, deterſive, and cooling; they make 
the conſiſtence of ſeveral plaiſters. — The potters uſe them 
to give a beautiful gloſs to their ware ; and they are alſo uſed 
by painters, dyers, skinners, and glaſiers. When mixed with 
wine, they give it a bright ſpritely colour, but render it ex- 
tremely unwholeſome. 55 
LIT HIASIS, Ae IAE IZ, in phyſic, the diſeaſe of the 
ſtone. See STONE, and CALCULUS. | 
LITHOCOLLA *, or LiryocoLLum, a cæment uſed 
by the lapidaries, to faſten their precious ſtones, in order for 
cutting them. See CAMENT. | 
© hrs word comes from the Greek a:0@-, ſtone, and xo, 
ue. 
It is * of reſin and brick-duſt. — For diamonds, they 
uſe melted lead, putting them into it before it be quite cold. 
For other cements they mix marble-duft with ſtrong glue; 
and to faſten their ſparks, add the white of an egg, and 
itch. | 
L IT HOMARGA. See the article MinzRaL AGARIC, 
LITHONTHRIPTICS*, medicines proper to diſſolve 
the ſtone in the bladder, and kidneys. See CALCULUs, and 
STONE. | 
The word comes from the Greek ai0@-, ſtone, and Suna, 
I break. | Rt: 
LITHOTOMY, an operation in chirurgery, performed 
upon a human body, in order to extract the ſtone out of the 
bladder. See STONE, and CALCULUS. | 
This is performed three ſeveral ways, viz. by the ſmall ap- 
paratus, the great apparatus, and the high apparatus. 
The firſt, is by cuting through the perinzum near the ſu- 
ture, on the left ſide, after the ſtone, by the fingers of the 
operator, has been brought to that part. — This is called 
cutting upon the gripe ; but is almoſt diſuſed, by reaſon it ſub- 
jects the patient to great hazards and inconveniencies. 
In the great apparatus, which is that ordinarily praCtiſed, 
after the patient is conveniently placed and bound, the ope- 
rator introduces a proper inſtrument, through the urinary 
paſſage into the bladder, in order to ſearch for the ſtone; 
which being found, that inſtrument is withdrawn, and ano- 
ther grooved one introduced the ſame way ; which bulging 
in the perinæum, ſerves to direct the knife to the neck of 
the bladder. After the inciſion, a third inſtrument is thruſt 
into the aperture, till it join the former that was laſt intro- 
| duced through the urinary paſſage, at which time that is with- 
drawn, whilſt this remains to guide the forceps directly into 
the bladder, to bring away the ftone. — This way is called 
cutting upon the flaff. 


Ihe third method, called alſo the high operation, firſt practiſed 


by Pet. Franco, has been ſince deſcribed, and ftrenuouſly 
| x | | pleaded 


LIT 


for by a chi 
— ; — which it was only recalled about the year 


Douglas, a Surgeon of London, who collect. 
| 2 —.— hints he could find relating to it, and im- 
—— them with his own obſervations, paved the way for 
10 being brought into regular uſe, which before it never had 


been. He was 100 
others. Of 31 patients cut by 
ears, 25 recovered, — It is true, 


; his method for the lateral operation, —Ot late years, 
no have begun to adopt the high operation; N 
Morand, a Surgeon of Paris, has wrote a book on A e 
, chiefly taken from by N writers. See Hift. Acad. 
en. an 1728. p. eqq. ; 
The e of Lge". ner is this : After the bladder 
is injected with a ſufficient quantity of warm water, and the pa- 
tient conveniently placed, the operator ſlowly makes an in- 
ciſion above the os pubis, along the linea alba, till he gets 
ſight of the bladder, into which he directly plunges his knife, 
and afterwards draws out the ſtone. TIS 
The advantages attending this method, are, That it is per- 
formed in a very ſhort time; that the wound eaſily heals ; 
that the dilaceration of parts, frequent in the other ways, Is 
prevented; and that there is no danger of the incontinentia 
urinæ. — On the other hand, it is thought to be chiefly 
practicable upon young perſons, and ſuch as are lean; the 
wound in old and fat perſons being apt to mortify: moreover, 
if the operator be not very cautious, he may eaſily let out 
the inteſtines. | peat 
To theſe may be added the lateral operation, invented by 
| Frere Jacques, a religious of the third order of S. Francis, 
towards the cloſe of the laſt century, and practiſed by him 
with great reputation in the Franche Comte. But this re- 
putation it loſt again at Paris; which, however, did not hin- 
der M. Rau, anatomy profeſſor at Leyden, from undertaking 
to rectify what was amiſs in it: in which he ſucceeded, in. 
ſomuch that the method is now known by his name, which 
has taken place of that of the firſt inventor. See Hiſt. Acad. 
R. Scien. an 1699, p. 34, item, an 1728, p. 38. 2 
LIT TER *, Leica, a kind of vehicle born upon ſhafts ; 
antiently eſteemed. the moſt eaſy, and genteel way of carriage. 
* Da Cange derives the word from the barbarous Latin /ec- 
teria, ſtraw or bedding for beaſts. Others will rather have 
it come from ledtas, bed, there being ordinarily a quilt and 
a pillow to a litter; in the ſame manner as to a bed. 
Pliny calls the litter the traveller's chamber: it was much in 
uſe among the Romans, among whom it was born by ſlaves, 
kept for that purpoſe ; as it ſtill continues to be in the Eaſt. 
The Roman lectica, made to be born by four men, was called 
tetraphorum ; that born by ſix, Heraphorum; and that born 
by eight, octaphorum. | hoes: | 
The invention of litters, according to Cicero, was owing to 
the kings of Bithynia: in the time of Tiberius they were 
grown very frequent at Rome; as appears from Seneca ; and 
even ſlaves themſelves were born in them, though never by 
more than two perſons, whereas men of quality had fix or eight. 


LITTLE Bairam. BAIR AM. 
0 See the article 3 


them in this. manner, in a few 


— 


LIr TIE Capſtan. CAPSTAN. 
LiTTLE Maſs. | M ass. 
LITTORAL Shells, among writers of natural hiſtory, are 
ſuch ſea-ſhells as are always found near the ſhores, and never 
far off in the deep. See SHELL. | 
'T hoſe which are found in the bottom of the ſea, remote from 
the ſhore, are called pelagiæ. Sce PELAG1I. 
LITURG IX, denotes all the ceremonies in general, belong- 
ing to divine ſervice. | 
The word comes from the Greek aclepyin, ſervice, public mini- 
ſtry ; formed of A.., public, and «ya, work. 

In a more reſtrained ſignification, liturgy is uſed among the 
Romaniſts to ſignify the maſs; and among us the common- 
prayer. See Mass, &c. | 
All who have written on /iturgies agree, that, in the primi- 

tive days, divine ſervice was exceedingly ſimple, only clog- 

ged with a, very few ceremonies, and conſiſting of but a ſmall 
number of prayers ; but, by degrees, they increaſed the num- 
ber of external ceremonies, and added new prayers, to make 
the office look more awful and venerable to the people. At 
length things were carried to fuch a pitch, that a regulation 
became neceſſary ; and it was found proper to put the ſervice, 
and the manner of performing it, into writing; and this was 
what they called a Iiturgy. 
Liturgies have been different at different times, and in diffe- 
rent countries.—We have the liturgy of 8. Chryſoſtom, that 
of 8. Peter, of S. James, the /iturgy of S. Baſil, the Arme 
nian liturgy, the liturgy of the Maronites, of the Cophtæ, the 
Roman Iiturgy, the Gallican liturgy, the Engliſh liturgy, the 
Ambroſian /itzrgy, the Spaniſh and African Iiturgies, &c. 

LITUS, in medicine, the ſame as /iniment, See LINIMENT. 

LITUUS, among medaliſts, the ſtaff uſed by the augurs, | 
made in form of a crozier. See AUGUR. | 

e Ry ſee it on medals, along with other pontifical 
OL. II. 


— 


Mr. Cheſelden has ſince 


LIV 


rurgical writer, Roſſet, but it ſoon fell in- inſtruments.— Aulus Gellius ſays, it was bigger in the place 


where it was crooked, than elſewhere, 


LIVER “, a large, glandulous viſcus, of a red ſanguine co- 


ſoon followed by Mr. Ch-ſelden, and ſome| g by 


| 


lour, ſituated immediately under the diaphragm, in the right 
hypochondrium, which it almoſt fills ; and thence ſtretching 
itſelf over the right ſide of the ſtomach, towards the left 
hypochondrium, reaches behind the cartilago enſiformis, grow- 
ing gradually thinner and narrower: It ſerves to purify the 
maſs of blood, by making a ſecretion of the bilious humour 
it contains, — See Tab. Anat. (Splanch.) fig. 1. lit. a. b. 
fig. 3. lit. &. (Angeiol.) fig. 4. lit. a ee, &c. fig. 5. See alſo 


BILE, and BLooDp. 


* Plato, and other of the antients, fix the principle of love in the 
liver ; whence the Latin proverb, Cogit amare jerur: and in 
this ſenſe Horace frequently uſes the word, as when he ſays, 
Si torrere jecur queris Idoneum.—The Greeks, from its con- 
cave figure, called it i ag, vaulted, ſuſpended ; the Latins call 
it jecur, q. d. juxta cor, as being near the heart. The French 
call it foye, from foyer, focus, or fire- place; agreeable to the 
doctrine of the antients, who believed the blood to be boiled 

and prepared in it. Eraſiſtratus, at firſt, called it parenchyma, 
i. e. effuſion, or maſs of blood: and Hippocrates, by way of 
eminence, frequently calls it the hypuchondrinum. 

The upper part of the /rver is convex, and perfectly ſmooth ; 
the under concave, and ſomewhat more uneven, having four 
large fiſſures; one, through which the umbilical ligament 
paſles ; a ſecond on the leit fide, receiving the pylorus, and 
the beginning of the duodenum ; a third on the right ſide, 
near the margin, in which the gallbladder is lodged ; and the 
laſt in the upper part, affording a paſſage to the vena cava. 

Its figure is ſomewhat approaching to round, with thin edges, 
not altogether even, but notched in ſome places. Its mag- 
nitude is various in different ſubjects, according to the propor- 
tion of the body; though in a foetus, or very young animal, it 
is always larger, in proportion, than in adults..-In dogs and 
other animals of the quadruped kind, it is divided into ſe- 


veral diftin& lobes, but in men it is generally continued; 


having one ſmall protuberance, which ſome account a little 
lobe.—TIt is ſometimes, however, obſerved in men to have 
been divided into two or three lobes. See LoBE, Ec, 

The liver is connected to ſeveral parts, but eſpecially to the 
diaphragm, to which it is faſtened by a broad, thin, but ſtrong 
ſemicircular ligament, called the ſuſpenſory ligament, derived 
from the common .capſula of the porta, and gall ducts. — 
The continuity of this ligament being interrupted by the 
perforation of the vena cava, has given occaſion to ſome ana- 
tomiſts to divide it into two. — It is likewiſe, by another 
ſtrong ligament, which has its origin from the external coat 
of the liver, or, which amounts to the ſame, from the peri- 
tonæum, tied to the cartilago xiphoides; and by a third, 
which is formed out of the umbilical veſſels, which in adults 
dry up, and become a ligament, it is connected to the ten- 
dons of the abdominal muſcles in the linea alba at the navel. 
— T heſe ſeveral ligaments ſerve to keep it in its due ſitua- 
tion: beſides which, it has ſome other connections by the 
blood-veſlels. 

The liver has a motion, though not proper to itſelf, but de- 
pending on that of the diaphragm; to which being very firm- 
ly connected, it muſt needs obey its motion; and in expira- 
tion be drawn up, and in inſpiration be let down again. — 


It is covered with a thin ſmooth membrane, derived from the 


peritonæum, which may be ſeparated from the ſubſtance of 
the liver, though not without ſome danger of laceration. — 
The ſubſtance of the liver is vaſcular and glandulous; which 
latter part is very ſoft and friable, and pretty eaſily ſcraped 
off from the veſſels, to which the glands every way adhere, 
as it were in bunches ; which has made the anatomiſts call 
the conſiderable ones, the internal lobes of the liver. 
The glands adhering thus to the veſſels, and conſtituting thoſe 
lobes, are wrapped up together in proper membranes ; whence 
this appearance of diſtinct lobes —Every one of theſe glands, 
according to Malpighi, is compoſed of fix unequal fides, or 
faces. They are all clothed with their proper membranes, 
and have each an excretory duct; ſeveral of which joining 
together, form little trunks, which run all along with the 
branches of the porta; and theſe again uniting, form longer 
trunks, which are always found full of bile, and conſtitute 
the porus bilarius; which being diſtributed all over the liver, 
receives, in the foregoing manner, the bile; which is ſepa- 
rated by theſe glands, and terminating in the meatus hepati- 
cus, and in the ductus communis, at length diſcharges the 
bile into the duodenum, See BiLE. 
Beſides this diſcharge by the porus bilarius, which is ſuppoſed 
to be the great one, the liver alſo delivers part of its bile 
into the gall-bladder, by a duct, called the cy. hepatic duct, 
firſt diſcovered by Dr. Gliſſon; by means whereof, there is 
an immediate communication between the porus bilarius 
and the gall-bladder ; a particular deſcription of which laſt part, 
ſee under the words GALL, CysT-HeParTic, Cc. 
Beſides theſe gall-veſſels, which are peculiar to the /iver, it 
abounds with blood-veſlels, eſpecially veins; whereof the por- . 
ta and cava are diſſeminated through the whole ſubſtance of 
5 Bbb it. 
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It. — And here it is particularly remarkable of the porta, 


that after the manner of arteries, it ſhoots itſelf from a 
trunk into branches; and being at laſt loſt in capillaries, de- 


livers the blood into the cava, by which it is immediately re- 
| tonveyed to the heart. 


T 


| Which, meeting together, make one of the moſt — 
venous trunks of the body, as to its bulk; though contrar 
to the courſe of other veins, it runs not far in a trunk, but 
is ſoon diftributed again by ramifications into the liver. See 
PoRTA. 
The blood conveyed into the liver by the porta, after the 
manner of the arteries, is received again, after having been: 
purged of its bile in the glands of the liver, into innumerable 
. veins, which empty themſelves into the cava, and are vulgarly, 
though improperly, called branches of the cava; but ought 
do be efteemed the proper blood-veſſels of the liver; as the 
" etnulgents are of the kidneys; and which, as all the reſt do, 
except the pulmonary vein, empty themſelves into the cava; 
the common channel by which the blood returns to the heart. 
See CAVA. | wo i 
The arteries, which are called the hepatic, come from the right 
branch of the cœliac.— Dr. Gliſſon thinks the porta does fo 
much the office of an artery, that no more arteries are neceſſary, 
than thoſe which furniſh nouriſhment to the membranes and 
capſula; but Dr. Drake judges, they ſerve for the nouriſhment 
of the whole part. Theſe arteries are much bigger in men, 
than in other animals. Mr. Cowper had ſeveral preparations, 
wherein the ſtem of each hepatic artery was as large as a 
_  gooſe-quill, and the branches in the liver, every where equal in 
magnitude to thoſe of the porus bilarius, which they accom- 
pany.—Dr. Drake conjectures, that in this viſcus in a hu- 
man body, a larger ſtream, and directer impetus of arterious 
blood, is required to drive on the venous, becauſe of the 
erect poſture, than in animals of an horizontal poſition of 
body. For which reaſon horſes, c. though of much larger 
ſize, and having much bigger livers, have theſe arteries much 
ſmaller than men; and not only ſo, but curled like the ten- 
drils of a vine, to break the impetus, which, in that poſture, 
is not. ſo neceſſary as in the erect. See BiLE. f 


The liver has its nerves from the hepatic plexus, formed on 


the right hypochondrium by the branches of the intercoſtal, 


which wrapping themſelves about the arteries, make a ſort of 


niet- work; and after ſpreading themſelves on the membrane 
and ſurface, diſappear. — The lymphæducts are numerous, 
though not eaſily diſcernible in human ſubjects, for want of 
live diſſections; but in other animals that may be diſſected 
alive, become very conſpicuous, by applying a ligature to the 
porta and the bilary duct. — For the uſe of the LIVER in 
the ſecretion of bile, ſee BILE. 2111 55 
IVER of antimony. See the article AN TI¹M ON. | 
LIVERY, properly ſignifies a colour, to which a perſon has 
ſome particular fancy, and by which he chuſes to diſtinguiſh 
himſelf and retainers, from others. See COLOUR. 
Liveries are uſually taken from fancy, or continued in fa- 
milies by ſucceſſion. — The antient cavaliers, at their tur- 
naments, diſtinguiſhed themſelves by wearing the /iveries of 
their miſtreſſes : Thus people of quality make their domeſtics 
wear their very. 
Father Meneſtrier, in his treatiſe of Carrouſals, has given 
a very ample account of the mixtures of colours in liveries. 
Dion tells us, that Oenomaus was the firſt who invented 
green and blue colours for the troops which, in the circus, 
were to repreſent land and ſea-fights. See FACTION. 
The Romiſh church has alſo her ſeveral colours and Jiveries; 
white, for confeſſors and virgins, and in times of rejoicing ; 
black, for the dead ; red, for the apoſtles and martyrs ; blue or 
violet, for penitents; and green, in times of hope. | 
Formerly great men gave /iveries to ſeveral, who were not 
of their family or ſervants, to engage them in their quarrels 
for that year; but this was prohibited by the ſtatute 1 Hen. IV. 
and no man, of whatever condition, was allowed to give any 
' livery, but to his domeſtic officers, and council learned in 
the law. | 
LIVERT, in law, alſo denotes the delivery of poſſeſſion, to 
thoſe tenants which held of the king in capite, or by knights 
| ſervice. See Pos$ESSION. 
L1vERY is alſo uſed for the writ, which lies for an heir to ob- 
tain the poſſeſſion, or ſeiſin of bis lands at the king's hands. 
LivERY of Seiſin, is a delivery of poſſeſſion of land or tene- 
ments, or things corporeal, to him who hath right, or proba- 
' bility of right to them. See SE1SIN, + | 
Livery of Seiſin, is a ceremony uſed in the common law, in 


conveyance of lands, tenements, &c, where an eſtate in fee- 


ſimple, fee-tail, or other freehold, ſhall paſs; and is a teſti- 
monial of the willing departing of him who makes the Iivery, 
ſrom the thing whereof /very is made, as well as of a wil- 


ling acceptance by the other party, of all that whereof the 


frit has diveſted himſelf, 


Antiently, there were a pair of gloves, a ring, knife, ear of 


he porta is formed out of the concurrence of divers veins, | 


LIVES. 
LIVRE “, a French money of account, confi 


wheat, Sc. delivered, in ſign of /ivery and ſeiſin. See Ix- 


-- 


VESTITURE., 


LOBBY. See the article ANTICHAMBER. 


' A p 
LOB 
The uſual manner of 4ivery of ſeiſin is thus, — If it be 
the open field where is no houſe nor building, and if — | 
paſs by deed, one openly reads it, or declares: the effect of it ; 


and after that is ſealed, the vendor takes it in his hand, with 


a clod of earth, or a twig or bough, which he delivers to the 
vendee, in the name of poſſeſſion, or ſeiſin, according to 
the purport of the deed, — If there be a houſe or building on 
the land, the ceremony is to be done at the. door of it, none 
being then left within; and the ring of the door is delivered to 
the vendee, who enters alone, ſhuts the door, and preſently 
opens it again. — If it be a houſe without land or ground 
the livery is made, and poſſeſſion given, by delivery of the 
ring of the door and deed only; and where it is without 
deed, either of lands or tenements, there the party declares 
by word of mouth, before witneſſes, the eſtate he parts with 
and then delivers ſeiſin, or poſſeſſion as aforeſaid: in which 
caſe the land paſſes as well as by deed, by virtue of the livery 
See ANNUITY, and PoLicy fo rin 
ing-of twenty 
ſols ; each ſo] containing twelve deniers. See Mong y 
Sox, Se. oe : Hang? 
* The origin of the word is fetched hence, that antiently the 
Roman /ibra, or pound, was the ſtandard by which the 
French money was regulated; twenty ſols being made equal 
to the /ibra.—By degrees the Jibra became a term of account 
ſo that any coin juſt worth twenty ſols was a livre, or libra; 
and ſince the time of Charlemagne, all contracts have been 
made on the foot of this imaginary coin; though the ſols have 
frequently changed their weight and alloy. See Liza. 
The livre is of two kinds, Tournois, and Pariſis. £ 


LivRE Tournois, as above, contains twenty ſols Tournois, and 
each ſol twelve deniers Tournois. 
Live Pariſis, is twenty ſols Pariſis, each ſol Pariſis worth 


twelve deniers Pariſis, or fifteen deniers Tournois. So that 
a livre Pariſis, is equivalent to twenty five ſols Tournois : 


the word Pariſis being uſed in oppoſition to Tournois, by 


reaſon of the rate of money, 
at Paris, than at Tours. 

One penny ſterling was equal to thirteen and a half deniers 
Tournois: ſo that the Engliſh pound ſterling, was equal to 
thirteen livres, fix ſols, eight deniers of French money; while 


which was one fourth higher 


the exchange was on the foot of fifty four pence fterling, to 


a French crown of ſixty ſols Tournois ; which was the late 
par between England and France : — But at preſent, the 
French crown is but equal to 27 d. 2 ſterling, on which foot- 


ing the livre is but equivalent to 10 d. 4 ſterling. | 


There have ſince been pieces of gold ſtruck, of twenty ſols 


value, and under Henry III. in 1575, - ſpecies of filver of 


like value: Both the one and the other were called francs, 
and thus the imaginary coin became real. See Fr anc. 

It appears that the Romans alſo had a kind of money which 
they called libra, or libella; which was the tenth part of 
their denarius ; ſo called, becauſe equivalent to an as; which, 
at firſt, weighed a libra, or pound of copper. — Scaliger 
adds, that they uſed libra as a term of account, not as a coin: 
Libra erat colleftio nummorum, non nummus. See DEN a- 
RIUs, As, and PounD. | g 3 


LIXIVIO Us, LIXIVIAL, or LI xIVI ATE, in chymiſtry, 


is underſtood of ſalts extracted from burnt vegetables, by 
lotion. See SALT. | 
Lixivious ſalts, are the fixed ſalts of plants, &c, extracted 
by calcining the plants, or reducing them to aſhes ; and af- 
terwards making a lixivium of thoſe aſhes with water. See 
Lixivium. | my 

Mr. Boyle obſerves, that the difference between lixivious and 
urinous falts, conſiſts in this, that the former change the 
diſſolution of ſublimate in common water, into a yellow 
colour, which the latter do not. See URtnouss 


LIXIVIUM, Lye, a liquor made by the infuſion of wood 


aſhes ; and which is more or leſs pungent and penetrating, as 
it is more or leſs impregnated with ſalts, and fiery particles 
abounding therein. See AsHes. 

W hat is left after the evaporation of ſuch a liquor, is called 


a lixivious ſalt ; ſuch as all thoſe are, which are made by in- 


cineration. See Lixiviovus. - | 


 Lixiviums are of notable uſe, not only in medicine, but alſo 


in bleaching, ſugar-works, &c. See BLEACHING, SUGAR) 


PoT-asnes, &c. 5 
LOAD à — 3 MoRTAR. 
Training a LOAD. dee ANG ATC RFRATNING. 


LOADSTONE. See Max ET, and DiRECTION. 
LO AM, or Lou, the common ſuperficial earth; conſiſting 


of clay, with a ſmall admixture of ſand in it. See EARTH, 
and CLA. ö 5 

The word, it muſt be obſerved, is uſed with great uncer- 
tainty ; by ſome authors, for the black mother earth, called 
mould; by others, for a reddiſh earth uſed in building, &c. 
See SOIL, MouLD, Oc. 


Lo AM is alſo uſed for a ſort of mortar made of this laſt earth, 


by tempering it with mud-water, ſtraw, &c, See Mor, 
ARTE, Soil, MoRTaR, Qc. | 
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| logo, amongſt anatomiſts, is applied to each of the 
ö whereof the lungs conſiſt. See Lungs. 


. 


Pi 


hi ion into lobes; is of uſe in dilating the »Jungs, 
$ ako to receive more air, and preventing their 
8 too much ſqueezed, when the back is bent. ow For 
this reaſon it is, that beaſts, which are always inclining to- 
| wards the earth, have mote lobes in their lungs than men: 
even their liver is divided into lobes, whereas that of man is 
continued: Sce Tab. Anat. (Splanch.) fig. 14. lit. d d, &c. 
| o LIVER. | Lang 
22 alſo uſed for the tip of the ear; which is more fat and 
> fleſhy than any other part thereof See Ea Rx 
Du Laurent ſays, that the word lobe, in this laſt ſenſe, comes 
flom the Greek NC, to ſhame, or be aſhamed: this part 
of the ear being ſaid to bluſh, when the perſon is aſhamed, 
Lok is alſo uſed in ſpeaking of fruits and grains. ; 
bus the bean conſiſts of two equal parts, called lobes, which 
compoſe the body thereof, and are encompaſſed with the outer 
skin. — And all other grains, even the ſmalleſt, are divided, 
like the bean, into two /obes, or equal parts; as Dr, Grew 
has ſhewn in his Anatomy of Plants. See FRUIT. 
LOBULE, LozzLLus, in anatomy, a little Jobe. See 


| Lach lobe of the lungs is divided into ſeveral leſſer lobes, or 
Tobules, which are faſtened on each fide, to the largeſt branches 
of the trachea, — Each lobule conſiſts of a great number of 
little round veſicles, which have: all a communication with 
one another. It is into theſe veſicles that the air enters, by 
the trachea in inſpiration ; ſtill quitting them again in expira- 
tion. See Tab. Anat. ( Splanch.) fig. 14. lit. ff, &c. ſee al- 
ſo LunGs, ASPERA, c. VR 
LOCAL, ſomething ſuppoſed to be tied, or annexed to ſome 
particular place. See PLACE. CETL 
Thus, in law, a thing is ſaid to be local, i. e. annexed, or 
fixed to the freehold, — An action of treſpaſs for battery, &c. 
is tranſitory, not local; that is, it is not neceſſary, that the 
place where battery was committed, ſhould be ſet down as 
material in the declaration; or if it be ſet down, the defen- 
.  dant cannot. traverſe it, by ſaying, he did not commit the 


battery in the place mentioned in the. declaration, and ſo 


avoid the action. See BATTERY. 
Choſe Loc AL. See the article CHosE. | | 
LoGAL: Cu/toms, are thoſe peculiar to ſome lordſhip, or other 
diſtrict, and not agreeable to the general cuſtoms of the coun- 
try. See Cs rom. 5 
Treſpaſ Loc AL. See the article TR ESP Ass. 8 
Loc AlL Problem, in mathematics, is ſuch an one, as is capable 
of an infinite number of different ſolutions; by reaſon the 
point, that is to ſolve it, may be indifferently taken within a 
certain extent; e. gr. any where in ſuch a line, within ſuch 
a plane figure, &c. which is called a geometrical locus. 
A local problem may be either ſimple, as when the point 
ſought is in a right line; plane, as when the point. ſought is 
in the circumference of a circle; ſolid, as when the point re- 
quired is in the circumference of a conic ſection; or ſurſolid, 
as when the point is in the perimeter of a line of a higher 
Kind, as the geometers call it, See Locus, | 
Loc AlL, or artificial Memory. See the article Memory; 
LocaAL Colours, in painting, are ſuch as are natural and proper 
for each particular object in a picture. See CoLou, 
They are ſo called, to diſtinguiſh them from the clair ob- 
ſcure, which conſiſts wholly of black and white, See CLAIR- 
J QBSCURE.,, | 
Loc Al Motion. See the article MoT1on. 

LOCATION, in the civil law, an act by which any thing 
is let out, on rent. See RENT, LE ASE, G. 
The ſecond title of the nineteenth book of the Digeſi, is on 
the ſubject of location and conduction. — Location and con- 

duction are relative terms, and are uſed as well for the action 
of him that lets, as for that of him who takes on that let- 
in EIT Hh | 
Tacit LOCAT1ON, is, when the perſon who takes, continues 
on the premiſes beyond the term of his leaſe ; which, by the 
civil law he is allowed to do, at leaſt for the ſpace of a year; 
on the ſame terms. | 
LOCH *, or Loyocx, in pharmacy, a compoſition of a mid- 
dle conſiſtence between a ſyrup and a ſoft electuary ; chiefly 
uſed: for diſeaſes of the lungs. 

The word is originally Arabic; but continues till in uſe among 
| the apothecaries. | 
The Latins call it linctus, and the Greeks «xx#[pa, by rea- 
ſon the manner of taking it is by licking. See LIN C Tus, 
and ECLEGMA. | | 

LOCHIA, or Lochs, AOXIA, the evacuations conſequent 
on the delivery of a woman in child-bed. | 
As ſoon as the uterus is eaſed of its load, its fibres, as alſo 
thoſe of the peritonæum, muſcles of the abdomen, &c. which 


| had been extremely diſtended during the laſt period of geſta- | 


tion, begin to contract themſelves, and their veſſels ; particu- 
larly the uterus, which by this means expels the blood amaſ- 
fed in it. — At firſt pure blood is evacuated, and in conſider- 
able quantities; afterwards it is diluted, and comes out more 


LOclis Clnnunibus. 
.LOCK, a little inſtrument uſed for the ſhutting and faſten- 


ſporingly ; at length it becomes viſeid, pale, &e.'— Tele 
are called the lochen. 


See the article CommuniBus. 


ing of doors, cheſts, c. only to be opened by a key. See 

EY. 

The lock is reckoned the maſter-piece in ſmithery ; a great 
deal of art and delicacy being required in contriving and va- 
rying the wards, ſprings, bolts, &c; and adjuſting them to 
the places where they are to be uſed, and the various occaſi- 
ons of ufing them. | Ti | | 
From the various ſtructure of locts, accommodated to their 
different intentions, they acquire various names. — Thoſe 
placed on outer doors are called fock-lecks ; thoſe on cham- 
ber doors, /þring-locks ; thoſe on trunks, trunk-locks, pad- 
lots, &c. 3 5 
Of theſe, the ſpring- lock is the moſt conſiderable, both for 
its frequency, and the curioſity of its ſtracture. — Its principal 
parts are, the main-plate, the cover- plate, and the pin-hole : 
to the main- plate belong the key-hole, toþ-hook, croſs-wards, 
bolt-toe or bolt- nab, drawback ſpring, tumbler, pin of the 

| tumbler, and the ſtaples; to the cover-plate belong the pin, 
main-ward, croſs-ward, ſtep- ward, or dap-ward ; to the pin- 
hole belong the hook-ward, main croſs-ward, ſhank, the pot 
or bread, bow-watd, and bit. 

LOCULAMENTUM, in botany, denotes a cell, or par- 
tition in a ſeed- pod, for the ſeed of a plant. See SEED. 

In ſome plants, we only find one loculamentum in a pod; in 
others two, three, or more. SN, 

LOCUS, Place, in a general ſenſe. See the article Pi Ack. 

Locus Geometricus, denotes à line, by which a local or inde- 
terminate problem is ſolved. See Locar Problem, and 
GEOMETRICAL, „ | 
A locus is a line, any point of which may equally ſolve an 
indeterminate problem. ES 
This, if a right line ſuffice for the conſtruction of the equa- 
tion, is called locus ad refam ; if a circle, locus ad circulum ; 
if a parabola, locus ad parabolam ; if an ellipſis, locus ad el- 
lipſin; and fo of the reſt of the conic ſections. 

The loci of ſuch equations as are right lines, or circles, the 
antients called plain loci; and of thoſe that are parabolas, hy- 
perbolas, &c. /olid loci. | | 
Wolfius, and other moderns, divide the loc: more commodi- 
ouſly into orders, according to the number of dimenſions to 
which the indeterminate quantities riſe. — Thus, it will 
be a locus of the firſt order, if the equation x=ay : c. A locus 
of the ſecond or quadrate order, if y* =a x, or y* = a* — , 
Sc. A locus of the third or cubic order, if zy3*=a* x, or 
jJ3=a x* — x3, c. 5 | | 
The better to conceive the nature of the locus, ſuppoſe two 
unknown and variable right lines AP, PM, (Tab. Aualyſis, 
fig. 29, 30.) making any given angle APM with each other; 
the one whereof, as AP, we call x, having a fixed origin in 
the point A, and extending itſelf indefinitely along a right 
line given in poſition ; the other PM, which we call y, con- 
tinually changing its poſition, but always parallel to itſelf. 
An equation only containing theſe two unknown quantities 
x and y, mixed with known ones, which expreſſes the rela- 
tion of every variable quantity A P (x) to its correſpondent 
variable quantity PM () the line paſſing through the extre- 

mities of all the values of y, i, e. through all the points M, 
is called a geometrical locus, in general, and the /ocus of that 

equation in particular. | 
All equations, whoſe loci are of the fir order, may be re- 
duced * ſome one of the four following formula's : 

x 


b bx a 6 
I. y= 7 2. . 3. 4. . 


Where the unknown quantity y is ſuppoſed always to be freed 
from fractions, and the fraction that multiplies the other un- 


known quantity æ, to be reduced to this expreſſion =, and 


all the known terms to this c. 
The locus of the firſt formula being already determined: To 


find that of the ſecond, y =*Z+ « ; in the line AP, (fg. 31.) 


take AB a, and draw BE, AD==c, parallel to 
PM. On the ſame fide AP, draw the line A E of an in- 
definite length towards E, and the indefinite ſtraight line DM 
parallel to AE. I fay the line DM is the locus of the 
aforeſaid equation, or formula'; for if the line M P be drawn 
from any point M thereof parallel to A Q, the triangles 
ABE, AP F, will be ſimilar: and therefore A B (a): 


BE (5) :: AP (2) PF. =; and conſequently PM (5) 
DPF (<=) +FM (e) PEE 5 
To find the locus of the third form, 2 proceed 
thus: Aſſume AB a, (fig. 32.) and draw the right lines 
B EH, AD c, parallel'to PM, the one on ons ſide A P, 
and the other on the other ſide; and through the points A, E, 
draw the right line AE of an indefinite length towards E, and 


through the point D, the line D M parallel to AE: I ſay, 
| | the 


the indefinite right line G M ſhall be the locus ſought; for we 
mall have always PM ()) PF ( —F Mc. 
Laſtly, to find the locus of the fourth formula, y = c — 7 ; 


in AP (g. 33.) take AB a, and draw BED, AD==c, 
parallel to PM, the one on one fide AP, and the other on 
the other ſide; and through the points A, E, draw the line 
AE indefinitely towards E, and through the point D draw 
the line DM parallel to AE. I fay, DG ſhall be the locus 
ſought; for if the line MP be drawn from any point M 
thereof, parallel to AQ, then we ſhall have always PM (9) 
=FM (c) —PF (=), 
Hence it appears, that all the loci of the fir/? degree are ſtraight 
lines, which may be eaſily found, becauſe all their equations 
may be reduced to ſome one of the foregoing formula's. 

All loci of the ſecond degree are conic ſections, viz. either the 
parabola, the circle, ellipſis, or hyperbola; if an equation 
therefore be given, whoſe locus is of the ſecond degree, and it 
be required to draw the conic ſection, which is the locus there- 
of; firſt draw a parabola, ellipſis, and hyperbola ; ſo, as that 
the equations expreſſing the natures thereof, may be as com- 
pound as poſſible: in order to get general equations, or for- 
mula's, by examining the peculiar properties whereof we 
may know which of theſe formula's the given equation ought 
to have regard to; that is, which of the conic ſections will 
be the locus of the propoſed equation. — This known, com- 
pare all the terms of the propoſed equation with the terms of 
the general formula of that conic ſection, which you have 
found will be the locus of the given equation; by which 
means you will find how to draw the ſection which is the 
locus of the equation given. | 

For example; let AP (x), PM (y), be unknown, and va- 
riable ſtraight lines, ( fig. 34.) and let m, u, p, r, s, be given 
right lines: In the line AP take AB = m, and draw BE 
Sn, AD Dr, parallel to PM; and through the point A 
draw AE De, and through the point D, the indefinite right 
line DG parallel to AE. In DG take DC , and 
with CG, as a diameter, having its ordinates parallel to PM, 
and the line CH p, as the parameter, deſcribe a parabola 
CM: then the portion thereof, an e in the angle PA D, 
will be the locus of the following general formula. | 


2 * nn 2nr 
. an 2 T —#TFrr=0. 


b 
For if from any point M of that portion there be drawn 

the right line M P, making any angle AP M with 
MP; the triangles A B E, APF, ſhall be ſimilar ; there- 


fore A B (n): A E (e) :: AP (4) : AF or DG =. 
And A B (n) : BE (a) :: AP(s) PP. And con- 
ſequently GM or PM —- PF - FG er, 
and CG or DOE DOA -= But from the na- 


ture of the parabola GM C G/ CH; which equation 
will become that of the general formula, by putting the lite- 
ral values of thoſe lines. 
Again; if through the fixed point A you draw the indefinite 
right line AQ (fe. 35.) parallel to PM, and you take AB 
== m, and draw BE == parallel to AP, and through the 
determinate points A, E, the line AE Se; and if in AP 
you take AD Dr, and draw the indefinite ſtraight line D G 
parallel to AE, and take DC==5: this being done, if with 
the diameter CG, whoſe ordinates are parallel to AP, and 
parameter the line CH p, you deſcribe a parabola C M; 
the portion of this parabola contained in the angle BA P ſhall 
be the locus of this ſecond equation, or formula. 


21 1 N 2 2 7 
eL = 


bes | —Ly+þ 2 
For if the line MQ be drawn from any point M, therein, 
parallel to AP; then will AB (n): A E:: AQ or 


PAI ty) : AFor DG=-2. And AB (m) : BE () :: 
AQ (): QF=-2. And therefore GM or QM — 
QF -F = er and CG or DG - DC 
And ſo by the common property of the para- 


22. 
. 
bola, you will have the aforegoing ſecond equation, or for- 


_ mula, 

So likewiſe may be found general equations, or formula's to 
the other conic ſections. 

Now if it be required to draw the parabola, which we find 
to be the locus of this propoſed equation 55 — 2 ay —b x + 
cc s; compare every term of the firſt formula with the 
terms of the equation, becauſe yy in both is without frac- 


: 3 
tions; and then will — =0, becauſe the rectangle xy not 


LOG 


being in the propoſed equation, the ſaid rectangle may be 
eſteemed as multiplied by oz whence a == , and m ez he. 
cauſe the line AE falling in AB, that is, in AP in the con- 
ſtruction of the formula, the points B, E, do coincide. There. 


fore, deſtroying all the terms adſected with ＋ in the formula, 


and ſubſtituting m for e, we ſhall get yy - 21 -p re 
+ ps=0. Again, by comparing the correſpondent terms 
—2ry, and —2ay, as allo —px, and — b x, we have 
ra, and p; and comparing the terms wherein are nei. 
ther of the unknown quantities x, y, we get rp 
cc, and ſubſtituting a and 6 for r and p, then will ; 
4444 . ; 

* which is a negative expreſſion when à is greater than 
c, as is here ſuppoſed. There is no need of comparing the 
firſt terms yy and yy, becauſe they are the very ſame. Now 
the values of u, r, p, s, being thus found, the ſought locus 
may be conſtructed by means of the conſtruction of the for- 
mula, and after the following manner. | 
Becauſe BE (n) o, ( fig. 36.) the points B, E, do coincide, 
and the line AE falls in AP; therefore through the fixed 
point A draw the line AD (r) == @ parallel to PM, and 


draw D G parallel to A P, in which take D = 


; then with DC, as a diameter, whoſe ordinates are 
right lines parallel to PM, and parameter the line C H ( p) 
= 6, deſcribe a parabola: I ſay, the two portions O MM, 
RMS, thereof, contained in the angle PA O, formed by 
the line A P, and the line A O drawn parallel to PM, will 
be the locus of the given equation, as is eaſily proved. If in 
a given equation, whoſe locus is a parabola, x x is without a 
fraction; then the terms of the ſecond formula muſt be com- 
pared with thoſe of the given equation. 

Thus much for the method of conſtruQting the loci of equa- 
tions which are conic ſections. If, now, an equation, whoſe 
locus is a conic ſection, be given; and the particular ſection 
whereof it is the locus, be required: 
All the terms of the given equation being brought over to 
one ſide, ſo that the other be equal to o, there will be two 
caſes. 

Caſe 1. When the rectangle xy is not in the given equation. 
19. If either yy or xx be in the ſame equation, the locus 
will be a parabola, 29. If both x x and yy are in the equa- 
tion, with the ſame ſigns, the /ocus will be an ellipſis, or a 
circle. 39. If xx and yy have different ſigns, the locus will 
be an hyperbola, or the oppoſite ſections regarding their dia- 
meters. | | 

Caſe 2. When the rectangle xy is in the given equation, 
19, If neither of the ſquares x & or yy, or only one of them, 
be in the ſame, the /ocus of it will be an hyperbola between 
the aſymptotes. 2%. If yy and x x be therein, having diffe- 
rent ſigns, the locus will be an hyperbola, regarding its dia- 
meters. 3. If both the ſquares x x and yy are in the equa- 
tion, having the ſame ſigns, you muſt free the ſquare y y 
from fractions; and then the locus will be a hyperbola, when 
the ſquare of æ the fraction multiplying xy, is equal to the 
fraction multiplying x &; an ellipſis, or circle, when the ſame 
is leſs; and an hyperbola, or the oppoſite ſections, regarding 
their diameters, when greater. 


LO CU S T, is uſed by botaniſts for the tender extremities 


of the branches of trees; ſuch as, it is ſuppoſed, John the 
baptiſt fed on in the wilderneſs. See ACRIDOPHAGI, 


Some alſo uſe locuſtæ for beards, and pendulous ſeeds of oats, 


and of the gramina paniculata; to which the name is given 
on account of their figure, which ſomething reſembles that of 


a locuſt, 


LODESMAN, or LocMAN, a pilot eſtabliſhed for conduct- 


ing veſſels in and out of harbours, or up and down navigable 
rivers. See PILOT, 


LODGMENT, in military affairs, ſometimes denotes an 


incampment made by an army. See CAMP, and ARMY. 


LoDGMENT is more frequently uſed for a work caſt up by the 


beſiegers, during their approaches, in ſome dangerous poſt, 
which they have gained, and where it is abſolutely neceſſary 
to ſecure themſelves againſt the enemies fire; as 1n a covert- 
way, in a breach, the bottom of a moat, or any other part 
gained from the beſieged. 

Lodgments are made by caſting up earth, or by gabions, or 
paliſades, wool-packs, faſcines, mantelets, or any thing ca- 
pable of covering ſoldiers in the place they have gained, and 
are determined to keep. 


LOG, a ſea term, ſignifying a ſmall piece of timber, of a tri- 


angular figure, on board a ſhip ; into one end-whereof, a con- 
venient quantity of lead is caſt, to make it ſwim upright in 
the water : the other end being faſtened to the 


Los-Line, a little cord, or line faſtened to one end of the lag, 


and wound round a reel, fixed for that purpoſe in the gallery 
of the ſhip. 

This line, from the diſtance of about ten fathom off the I, 
has certain knots or diviſions, which ought to be at leaſt 50 
foot from each other: though it is the common practice at 
ſea, not to have them above 42 feet aſunder. See . 


LOG LOG 


e of the og and line, is to keep account, and make | into itſelf ; the Marithm of the ſquare will be double the ho- 

| 2 e of the ſhip's way, or diſtance run; which is done garithm of the rot. ; 
an go : cving the length of (At unwound in half a minute's In the ſame manner it appears, that the Iagarithm of the cube 
4 n fold 2 a half- minute glaſs; for ſo many knots as run is triple; of the biquadrate, quadruple ; of the fifth power, 


t in that time, ſo many miles the ſhip ſails in an hour. quintuple; of the ſixth, ſextuple, Ec. of the logarithm of the 
| Thus if there be four knots veered out in half a minute, root. hats 
the ſhip is computed to run four miles an hour. Unity, therefore, is to the exponent of the power, as the Jo- 


it. they throw it into the wa-] garithm of the root to the /ogarithm of the power, 
To > 1 3 the eddy of the ſhip's]. So that the logarithm of the power is had, if the logarithms of 
wy mY — one holding a half. minute glaſs, turns it up juſt the root be multiplied by its exponent; and the legaritbm of 
3 rſt knot turns off the reel (though ſome turn the glaſs] the root is had, if the logarithm of the power be divided by 
as ſoon as the log touches the water.) As foon as the glaſs is] its exponent, | | 
t, the reel is ſtopped, and the knots run off are told, and And hence we derive one of the great uſes of logarithms, which 
2 parts eſtimated | is to expedite and facilitate the buſineſs of ger eee and 
| 7255 | ery hour, or every two] extraction of roots; the former of which is here performed by 
en og ought my — TE x p _ RG, a ona 8 N gear Wade the 
1 | recarious way of computing, ard mu um of the /ogarithms 1 and 2, is the /ogarithm of 8, the 
5 bed, # 2 0d by 3 avid 75 7 ſenſe, there be. product of 2 and 4.—In like manner 7, the ſum of the lo- 
ing a great deal of uncertainty, both in the heaving of it, in garithms 2 and 5, is the logarithm of 128, the product of 
the courſe of the currents, and in the ſtrength of the wind, | 4 and 32, — Again, 3, the /ogarithm of the ſquare root 8, 
| which ſeldom keeps the ſame tenor for two hours together; is half the /ogarithm of 6, the ſquare root of 64; and 2, 
which is the interval, between the times of uſing the /og, in] the logarithm of the cube root 4, is ſubtriple the logarithm 6 
ſhort voyages, though in longer ones they heave it every hour, of the cube root 66. | ; 
Vet is this a much more exact way of computing, than any} 2%. {f the logarithm of unity be o, the logarithm of the quo- 
other in ufe ; much preferable certainly to that of the Spa-] tient will be equal to the difference of the logarithms of the di- 
niards and Portugueſe, who gueſs at the ſhip's way, by the viſor and dividend, — F or as the diviſor is to the dividend, 
running of the froth, or water by the ſhip's fide; or to that ſo is unity to the quotient ; therefore the logarithm of the 
of the Dutch, who uſe to heave a chip over-board, and to quotient is a fourth <quidifferent number to the logarithms of 
number the paces they walk on the deck, while the ſhip] the diviſor, the dividend, and the logarithm of unity, The 
ſwims between any two marks, or bulk-heads on the fide. logarithm of unity, therefore, being o, the difference of the 
Los-Board, is a table divided into four or five columns, where- logarithm of the diviſor, and that of the dividend, is the lo- 
on are marked the reckoning of every day; from whence] garithm of the quotient. g. e. d. 1 : : 
they are entered into the log-book, or traverſe-book, ruled Hence appears another great advantage of logarithms, VIZ. 
and columned juſt as the /og-board is: whence it may be| their expediting the buſineſs of diviſion, and performing it by 
tranſcribed into the journals, and how much the ſhip gains] a bare ſubſtraction. E. gr. 2, the difference between 7 and 
in her courſe, be eſtimated daily. See JOURNAL, RECKON-| 5), 1s the logarithm of the quotient 4, out of 128 by 34, in 
ING, TRAVERSE, &c. like manner, 5, the difference between 8 and 3, is the loga- 
In the firſt column of the Jog-board is entered the hour of | rithm of the quotient 32, out of 256 by 8s, 
the day, from 1 to 1 : in the ſecond, the rhumb, or the An example or two will render the uſe of logarithms in mul- 
direction of the veſſel, with regard to the points of the com-| tiplication, diviſion, &c, obvious. 
paſs: in the third, the number of knots run off the reel each] 


P r r . 7 8 "© bed * BY : —_ L 
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o 
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time of heaving the /og : in the fourth, the wind that blows : Num. Log. Num. Log. 

and in the fifth, obſervations made of the weather, variation] Multiply 68 1.83250 Divide 816 2.91168 9 

of the compaſs, Tc. | N . | by 124-1.07918 by 12 1.07918 9 
LOGꝝARITH MIC, or Logarithmical, relating to logarithms. „ a 3 

See LoG1sTIC. | 816 2.91168 68 1.83250 Sg. 81 

Thus we ſay, logarithmic arithmetic, curve, line, ſcale 9 0.95424 | _ e 

ſpiral. See ARITHMETic, &c. +524 93 
LOGARIT HMS“, the indices of the ratio's of numbers 


one to another ; or, a ſeries of artificial numbers proceeding in 82.81 2)1.90848(0. 95 424 /q.R. K 5 
arithmetical proportion, correſponding to as many others pro- 5 Cube 729 3) 2.862720 0.95424 


- ceeding in geometrical proportion; contrived for the eaſing | Cube R. 
and expediting of calculation. See NUMBER, InDex, Pro-| ; ; : „ 
PORTION, c. ſee alſo MESOLOGARITHM. The properties of logarithms hitherto mentioned, and their 
The word is formed from the Greek xoy@-, ratio, and epi0p&-, various uſes, are taken notice of by Stifelius : but come all far 
number; g. d. ratio of numbers. ſhort of the uſe of logarithms in trigonometry, firſt diſcover- 


LoGAR1THMS have been uſually defined numerorum proportio-| ed by the lord Napier. 


nalium equidifferentes comites ; but this definition Dr. Halle To find the logarithm of any number, and ta conſtruct a ca- 
and Stifelius think deficient, and more accurately define them, | non of logarithms for natural numbers. — 1%. Becauſe 1. 10, 
the indices or exponents of the ratio's of numbers; ratio being 100, 1000. 10000, c. conſtitute a geometrical progreſſion, 
conſidered as a quantity ſui generis, beginning from the ratio] their logarithms may be taken at pleaſure : to be able, then, 
of equality, or 1 to 1 ; and being affirmative when the] to expreſs the /ogarithms of the intermediate numbers by de- 
ratio is increaſing, and negative when it is decreaſing, cimal fractions, take 0.00000000, 1.00000000, 2.00000000, 
The nature and genius of logarithms will be eaſily conceived, | 3. oooooooo, 4.00000000, &c. — 29. It is manifeſt, that 
from what follows :—A ſeries of quantities increaſing or de- for thoſe numbers which are not contained in the ſcale of 
creaſing according to the ſame ratio, is called a geometrical] geometrical progreſſion, the juſt logarithms cannot be had: 
| progreſſim ; e. gr. 1. 2. 4. 8. 16. 32. &c.. A ſeries of yet may they be had ſo near the truth, that, as to matters of 
quantities increaſing or decreaſing, according to the ſame dif- uſe, they ſhall be altogether as good as if ſtrictly juſt. — To 
ference, is called an arithmetical progreſſion ; e. gr. 3. 6. 9. 12. make this appear, ſuppoſe the logarithm of the number 9 
I5. 18. 24, Now, if underneath the numbers proceeding in| were required : between 1.0000000 and 10.0000000, find a 
a geometrical ratio, be added as many of thoſe proceeding in| mean proportional, and between their logarithms 0.00000000 


the arithmetical one; theſe Jaſt are called the Jogarithms of and 1.00000000 an equidifferent mean, which will be the 

the firſt. logarithm thereof; that is, of a number exceeding three by 

Suppoſe, e. gr. two progreſſions : resdstsv, and therefore far remote from nine. Between 
Geomet. 1. 2. 4. 8. 16. 32. 64. 128, 256. 512, 


3 and 10, therefore find another mean proportional, which 


Arithmet. o, 1. 2.3; 4. 3. 6. 7% 8. 9. may come ſomewhat nearer 9; and between 10 and this 


8 Logarithms. mean another ſtill; and ſo on between the numbers next 
o will be the logarithm of the firſt term, viz. 1; 5, of the] above and next underneath q, till at laſt you arrive at 
6th, 32; 7 the logarithm of the 8th, 128, c. 1888888 


9 Fedddsdod; Which not being one millionth part from q, 
The doctrine and uſe of logarithms, may be conceived from] its logarithm may, without any ſenſible error, be taken for 
the following propoſitions. that of 9 itſelf, Seeking then in each caſe for the Iaga- 
1%. If the logarithm of unity be o, the logarithm of the fac-| rithms of the mean proportionals, you will at laſt have 
tum or product will be equal to the ſum of the logarithms of the] 0.954251, which is exceedingly near the true logarithm of 
faftors, — For as unity is to one of the factors, ſo is the] 9.—3. If in like manner you find mean proportionals be- 
| Other factor to the product. So that the /ogarithm of the tween 1.0000000 and 3.1622777, and aſſign convenient lo- 
product, is a fourth equidifferent term to the lagarithm of garithms to each, you will at length have the logarithm of 
unity, and thoſe of the factors: but the lagarithm of unity] the number 2, and ſo of the reft. — 49. There needs not 
being o, the ſum of the logarithms of the factors muſt be the] however, be ſo much pains taken in inveſtigating the laga- 
lgarithm of the ſactum, or product. 9. e. d. rithms of all numbers; fince thoſe that conſiſt of aliquot 
Hence, ſince the factors of a ſquare are equal to each other, parts being divided, and others mutually multiplying each other, 
i. e. a ſquare is the ſactum or product of its root multiplied | their logarithms ate eaſily found. — Thus if the logarithm 


Vou. II. 5 Cee of 


—— 
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The firſt canon of lagarithms for natural numbers, from 1 


Napier, and the manner of conſtructing them ſhewn, — The 
' chaſm between 20000 and yoooo, was filled up by Adrian 


will be the logarithm required. Suppoſe, v. gr. the logarithm 


tient of the denominator divided by the numerator ; its /oga- 


of the number 9 be biſſected, we ſhall have the logarithm 
. 47712125 of the number 3. 
The indices, or characteriſtics of /ogarithms, correſpond to 
the denominative part of the natural numbers, as the other 
member of the /ogarithm does, to the denominative part of 
the number: z, e. the index ſhews the denomination, or 
place of the laſt {or left hand) figure of the number, and con- 
Tequently of all the reſt, — Thus o, affixed to a logarithm, 


denotes the laſt figure of the number, to which the /ogarithm 


anſwers, to be nothing diſtant (i. e. is in) the place of units. 


The index 1 ſhews the laſt figure of its number to be diſtant | 
1 place from the place of units, i. e. to be in the place of 


tens, and conſequently the number itſelf to be either 10, or 
ſome number between that and 100, and fo of the other in- 
dices, — Hence all numbers, which have the ſame denomi- 
native, but not the ſame numerative parts, as all numbers 
from 1 to 10, from 10 to 100, Cc. will have /ogarithms, 
whoſe indices are the ſame, but the other members different. 
Again, all numbers which have the fame numerative, but 
not denominative part, will have different indices z but the 
reſt of the [ogarithms the ſame.—If a number be purely de- 
cimal, to. its. lagarithm is affixed a negative index, ſhewing 
the diſtance of its firſt ſignificative figure, from the place of 
units. Thus the logarithm of the decimal, 256 is 1.40824, 
of the decimal „0256 is 2.40824, &c. 


to 20000, and from goooo to 100000, was conſtructed by 
Hen. Briggs, with the approbation of the inventor, the lord 


Ulach.— In the common tables we have only a canon from 
1 to 10000, — There are various other methods of con- 


ſtructing logarithms, by Dr. Halley, Mr. Cotes, Dr. Brook | 


Taylor, &c. which the reader may find in the Philoſophical 
Tranſactions. ö 

To find the logarithm for a number greater than any in the 
common canon, but leſs than 10000000, — Cut oft four fi- 
gures on the left of the given number, and ſeek the /oga- 
rarithm in the table; add as many units to the index, as there 
are figures remaining on the right; ſubſtract the /ogarithm 
found from that next following it, in the table : then, as the 
difference of numbers in the canon, is to the tabular diſtance 
of the logarithms anſwering to them, fo are the remaining 
figures of the given number to the logarithmic difference ; 
which, if it be added to the /ogarithm before found, the ſum 


of the number 92375 required. Cut off the four figures 9237, 
and to the characteriſtic of the logarithm correſponding to 
them, add an unit; then, 
From the logarith. of the numb. 9238—3.9655780 
Subſtract. Iagarith. numb. —9237 23.9655 309 


Remains tabular difference 471 
10—471—5 | 
5) 2 [ 
| . 235 
Now to the logarithm — ————4,q65;309 
Add the difference found ———— — 235 


The fum is the /2garithm required 4.965 5 544 
To find the logarithm of a fraction Subſtract the logarithm 
of the numerator, from that of the denominator, and to the 
remainder prefix the fign of ſubſtraction. —T hus ſuppoſe it 
required to find the /ogarithm of the fraction 7, 
Logarithm of 7=0.8450980 
Logarithm of 320.4771213 


|  Logarithm of 3=0.3679707 
The reaſon of the rule is, That a fraction being the quo- 


rithm muſt be the difference of the logarithms of thoſe two; 
ſo that the numerator being ſubſtracted from the denomi- | 
nator, the difference becomes negative. — Stifelius obſerved, 
that the /ogarizhms of a proper fraction, muſt always be ne- 
gative, if that of unity be o; which is evident, a fraCtion | 
being leſs than one. 

For an improper fraction, v. gr. 7, its numerator being 
greater than its denominator, its /ogarithm is had, by ſub- 
ſtracting the legarithm of the latter, from that of the former. 

The bgarithm of 9==0.9542425 | 
Logarithm of so. 6989700 


Logarithm & S. 2552725 

In the ſame. manner may a {:garithm of a mixt number, as 
32 be found, it being firſt reduced into an improper fracti- 
on . 

To find the number correſponding to a logarithm greater than 
any in the table. — Firlt from the given [ogarithm, ſubſtract 
the /ogarichm of 10, or 100, or looo, or 10000, till you 
have a lagarithm that will come within the compaſs of the 
table ; find the number correſponding to this, and multiply 
it by 10, or 100, or 1000, or 10000, the product is the num- 


| 


LOGIC, the art of thinking juſtly; or of making a right 


ber 1 8 85 EY | 


ends propoſed in each: for a man reaſons, either to find what 


_ wrangling and diſputation, than to aſſiſt it in thinking juſtly. 


LOG 


Suppoſe, for inſtance, the number correſponding to the Hy. 
rithm 7.7589982 be required; ſubſtract the logarithm of the 
number 10000, which is 4.0000000, from 7.589982; the 
remainder is 3.7589982, the number correſponding to which 
is 5741 75s, this multiplied by 10000, the product is 
$7411100, the number required. | 

To find the number correſponding to a negative logarithm 
To the given negative /ogarithm, add the laſt logarithm of 
the table, or that of the number 10000 ; 1. e. ſubſtract the 
firſt from the ſecond, and find the number correſponding to 
the remainder ; this will be the numerator of the fraction 
whoſe denominator will be 1oooo; v. gr. ſuppoſe it be ag 
quired to find the fraction correſponding to the negative loga- 
rithm— — 0. 3679767, ſubſtract this from 

| 1.80008 %% %%/% #25 


The remainder is — 3. 6320233, the number cor. 
reſponding to which is 4285x775, the fraction ſought there- 
fore is 88888. The reaſon of the rule is, that as a frac- 
tion is the quotient, ariſing on the diviſion of the numera- 
tor by the denominator, unity will be to the fraction, as the 
denominator to the numerator ; but as unity is to the fracti- 
on correſponding to the given negative logarithm, ſo is 10000 
to the number correſponding to the remainder ; therefore if 
10090 be taken for the denominator, the number will be the 
numerator of the fraction required. . 

To find a fourth proportional to three given numbers, — Add 
the /ogarithm of the ſecond to that > the third, and from 
the ſum ſubſtract the logarithm of the firſt ; the remainder is 
the /2garithm of the fourth required. E. gr. let the given 
numbers be 4. 68, and 3. | , 


Logarithm 68=1,8325089 
Logarithm 3==0,4771213 

Sum==2.3096302 
Legaritbm 4 So. 6020 


Legarithm required 1. 7075702 


'The number in the tables correſponding to which is 51, — 
This problem is of the utmoſt uſe in trigonometry. See 
TRIANGLE, and TRIGONOMETRY. 


uſe of our rational faculties, in defining, dividing, and rea- 
ſoning. See THINKING, REASONING, Ce. 

* The word is Greek, n, derived from xoy®-, ſermo, 
diſcourſe; in regard, thinking is only an in ward, mental 
diſcourſe, wherein the mind converſes with itſelf. 

Logic is alſo ſometimes called dialectica; and ſometimes the 
canonical art, as being a canon, or rule, for directing us in 
our reaſonings. See DIALECTICA, | 

As, in order to think aright, it is neceſſary that we appre- 
hend, judge, diſcourſe, and diſpoſe or methodize rightly : 
hence apprehenſion, judgment, diſcourſe, and method, be- 
come the four fundamental articles of this art; and it is from 
our reflections on thoſe operations of the mind, that logic is, 
or ought to be wholly drawn. See PERCEPT1oON, JUDG- 
MENT, DisCouURSsE, Ec. = 

Lord Bacon divides /2gic into four branches, according to the 


he ſeeks, or to judge of what he finds, or to retain what he 
Judges, or to teach what he retains ; whence ariſe ſo many 
arts of reaſoning, viz. the art of inguiſition, or invention; 
the art of examining, or judgment; the art of preſerving, or 
of memory; and the art of elocution, or delivering. See 
Memory, ELocuTion, Se. 

Logic having been extremely abuſed, is now in ſome diſrepute. 
The ſchools have ſo clogged it with barbarous terms and 
phraſes, and have run it out ſo much into dry, uſeleſs ſub- 
tilties, that it ſeems rather intended to exerciſe the mind in 


It is true, in its original, it was rather intended as the art of 
cavilling, than of reaſoning ; the Greeks, among whom it 
had its riſe, being a people who piqued themſelves mightily 
upon their being able to talk ex tempore, and to argue, by 
turns, on either fide the queſtion, — Hence their dialectici, 
to be always furniſhed with arms for ſuch rencounters, invent- 
ed a ſet of words and terms, rather than rules and reaſons, 
fitted for the uſes of contention and diſpute. See SOPHIST, 
Disr ur ATION, SYLLoOGIsM, S. 
Logic, then, was only an art of words, which frequently had 
no meaning, but ſerved well to hide ignorance, inſtead of im- 
proving knowledge; to baſfle reaſon inſtead of aſſiſting it; 
and to confound the truth, inſtead of clearing it. Much of 
that heap of words, and rules, which we have_ borrowed from 
the old logic, is of little uſe in life; and is ſo far out of the 
common uſage, that the mind does not attend to them with- 
out trouble; and finding nothing in them to reward its atten- 
tion, ſoon diſcharges itſelf, and loſes all ideas it had conceived 
of them, ” 

But /ogic diſengaged from the jargon of the ſchools, and re- 
duced into a clear and intelligible method, is the art of con- 
ducting the underſtanding in the knowledge of things, and 


the diſcovery of truth, See TRUTH, Seon, N. 
From 


From its proper uſe we gain ſeveral very co le : 
tages; for 19. The conſideration of ihr ea advan- LOLLARDS®, a religi a 
; | „ incites the mind | abo „a religious ſect which N 
to a cloſer attention and application in thinking; ſo tha about the beginning of the f on a 0" e- 
hereby become "Aired that we make the beft by x _ * from its author Walter e century; ſo called 
culties. 29, We hereby, more eaſily, and els if iy af he, ; » Who began to dogmatize in 
| ver, 'and point out the errors and defects in our al on *The monk of Canterbury derive: 10 
5 for the common light of reaſon, unaſſiſted by lopic, f 3 lard among us from /o/ium, a 3 the origin of the word /;/: 
g obſerves an argumentation to be faulty with 1 bei requently tares ſown in Chrilt's vineyard: _ Al e ry 
| determine wherein the preciſe failure _ e * lellard ſignifies praifing God, from . ſays, that the word 
3 reflections on the order and manner of th s. — 3. By theſe and Herr, Lord ; becauſe the Locle 7 er man loben, to praiſe, 
l mind, we are brought to a more jut wi Ow * the che about from place to 1 5 2 ae 
5 ledge of the nature of our ow ELK e hal L * n nn 
5 derftanding. 8 ollard, and his foll . | 
7 se HS NGO n un ng. See SOUL,| ext d his followers, rejected the ſacrifi | 
- LOGICAL „Oe. reme unction, and penances f : ihce of the maſs 
5 PETE 1 7 r an: 22 Las ſufficient. He 4 ot 10800 de Chit 
3 0 | Um 8 1 O 
1 Lew - nf, the title of an officer at As: baifinef abſolutely e pa ek gak and r $5 450 
; they S = paſs the accounts of magiſtrates, oh 5 | ack ae a any, os 
: The heiſt were TIED pA | " . the followers of Wickliff were called, b 
1 and had ten euthyni, or auditors of oy were e by tot x of thei i _— from ſome affinity there was be Sia tho 
N 18 18, e e x ee r HC FC Fa e 
1 its properties and uſes, in conſt ine, a Curve fo called, from ards came from Germany. See W1 . 
] PPV A eee ee 9 
If the right line AX, (Tab. A. LONG. and the council of Oxford. nder. 
I to any number of equal parts ps . 1 37.9 be divided in- | the voi mapper in grammar, Sc, a mark which ſh 
1 viſions A, P, p, &c. be drawn wacky the points of thoſe di- eas is to ſtay ſome time on the vowel hich my 
: the points N, M, n, &c. f. continually proportional placed over. See ACCENT, which it is 
4 , m, &c. form the lagiſtic, or logarithmic Ine, L Its figure is thus (- ). ; 
| Here the abſcifſes A P, A p, be | uy Boat, is the largeſt and ſtrongeſt boat belonging t 
| miordinates PM, pm, &c „&c. are the logarithms of the ſe- 3 Fog na hoiſted a-board of her. See NN to a 
Hence, if AP=x Fn e is to bring any goods es T. 
logarithms y and * }, r 5 M=y, pm=z, and their the ſhip ; or, on occaſion, to (Ls &c, to, or from 
tz, conſequently x : v=ly : bar, x will be = ly, and v = I. ticularly to weigh the anchor. y where, and par- 
"Crs ew Ad PM z LD 32 is, the denominators 2 Hand. Long Han 
ther, as the abſciſles AP ad h m, are to one ano- ee ee £5 ee Meacuns, 
Hence it follows, that there ma "ab ani LON 7 17 . LoN us 
. A provided xm: vm ml Y "Pp * cone lagiſtic lines | From the Yau Ty Hog of life. See Lire and A 
or | qe EF «| a different 5 D 
| f a ea ee. A Raine 
i Gnice diftance: ſb thut A 25 with the axis, except at an in- ye a good argument, for the inter + 2 Mr ' Der ham 
4 Duadrature of the Loc1sTIC * ib | | 23 | pofition of a divine provi- 
LoG1sTIC, or logarithmic Spiral 2 Shs „ e — 4 eee 
N as follows. — Divide the quad Sufi whoſe conſt ruction is peopled by one man and woman, the ordi world was to be 
s ber of the quadrant of a circle and upwards. — I » the ordinary age 
8 | equal parts, in the points p into any num- 7 2 mmediately after the fl ge Was goo 
fig. 22.) and from the radii CP 27 p, &c. (Tab. Analyſis, — three perſons to ſtock the world "Its „ben there 
e CM, Cm, Cm, &c. continu It; p, Cp, &c. cutting off orter, and none of thoſe patriarchs b A; Ps: Cue 
1 E M, m, n, &c. form the log 1. y proportional, the points 500. — In the ſecond century we 3 _ Shem, arrived at 
The arches therefore A P 4 * . | 240: in the third, none but Terah 155 none that reached 
4 | ordinates CM, Cm SAD c. are the logarithms of the the world, at leaſt a part of it, b (Mgt a to 200 years : 
- * 10A Or L : . . 0 nations. 9 By de ſr as 2 antone out into 
s tion ſometimes given arg 9 Arithmetic, a denomina- | creaſed, their longevity dwindled ; per number of people in- 
: ons, ud by affronomers in mower of ſexageſimal fracti- 4 70 or 80 years: and there it ood 4 ay down at length 
- GESIMAL. ir calculations. See SE x A- = ever ſince the time of Moſes lis Thi has continued to 
It was ſo called from a Greek treatiſe of ar 2 and by means hereof the world is is is found a good 
N C : of one Barlaamus Mo- | ai ept too thin; but life and death k neither overſtocked, 
t curately, and entitled his bo 10 imal multiplication very ac- ee Mok rALIT Y, MARRIAG eep A pretty equal pace. 
e ſius places about the year 1 - un This author Voſ- That the common duration of pas ', _ NUITY, Oc. f 
y | treatiſe of algebra, 350, but miſtakes the work for a in all ages ſince the world was whe ri has been the ſame 
j Shakerly, in his 1 ſacred, and profane hiſtory. Te TY » Is plain both from 
Ir adapted to ſexageſimal ae N, as a table of logarithm 7; 81, and was accounted an old = Mein Flare lived 
* 2%. ical logarithms; and the . by ich therefore he calls lo- ongevity produced by Pliny, L. 7 wap $990 the inftances of 
which is by this means obtained pe ous arithmetic of them nary, may moſt of them be TD 2 - as very extraordi- 
. of multiplication and diviſio „and by which all the trouble particularly in Dr. Plott's Nat. Hi in modern hiſtories ; 
d L 9 38 See AR eee is ſaved, he calls legiſtical i 8 others, he tells of . 905 en S.. 
5 GRIPH US, a kind of ſy ron, who made up 1000 years; nants to the ſame 
in ed to ſtudents for their e « ſymbol, or riddle, propoſ- 2 who lived 152 years, 9 hoo i » lay nothing of old 
7 | prove the mind. See ENICMA n order to exerciſe and im- orkſhire, who lived 169 years; or of or of H. Joaking of 
x by 2 word comes from the Greek 9 ee or Mr. Eckleſtone, both of NA of Deſ- 
or ene, net. 0! ©-, diſcourſe, and _ | » Who each exceed- 
ly The bgegriphus uſually conſiſts in ſe | 7e, . the art of meaſuring l 
J or mutilation of words, whi in ſome equivocal alluſion, e, as roads, &c. and inacce g lengths; both ac- 
i, thing different from the thin „ literally taken, ſignify ſom = * See MEASURING. » as arms of the ſea, 
t- kind of medium, between a 8 by it; ſo that it is a ongimetry is a part of trigonometry 
5, REBus, &c. us, and proper ænigma. See geometry, in the ſame manner as aldi „and a dependant on 
T's According to Kircher, . logogriphi ; 8 c. imetry, planimetry, ſte- 
al WN [covard, = 2 Bind of canting acous: aſed in Pages moles. 5p nagar the nniper of the ju 
| or ſpik : a in his arm „ particularly T inſtrument 
* lgogriphe. Oel. 755 according to that father, FO. LONGISSIMUS Dork, ys 33 N WT 
* 8 In another place, the 8 — its beginning, is not to be diſtinguiſhe 1s the back, which, 
— ONE which, under one 225 = 2 griphus to be an and 0 ds 8 part pr 5 * 
eanings by addin e or word, Will hear var; s ſacrum, and the firſt e os ilium 
he d e ng r retrenching ſome part of it. arious It runs upwards alo vertebra of the loins. , 
b. „ Oy is well known to the Arabs | a It. — This] connected by — Ankig the whole tract of the back, and i 
n- LO HOCH 3 treat expreſly of it. „among whom] and ends ſometime to each tranſverſe proceſs in i. is 
of LOINS, N the article Loch. | | ſometimes in the fr _ hw firſt vertebra of the hk 8 
int! d in anatomy, that part of the bod reaches now and th neck; and, as ſome auth : 
Y fed properly the lower part of the ſpi y about the toad en to the proceſſus mammillari ors ſay, 
poſed of five vertebræ, la the ſpine of the back, com petroſum. mmillaris of the os 
288 ſerving them as a b: y rger than thoſe of the a - | In conjunction with { . 
p a baſe ; hay 33 back, and ome others, this he 
nd | * the motion of the 1 ing their articulations pretty 3 0. . erect. „this helps to keep the bod 
Js nai, (Ofteol.) fg ins may be more free, — See 7. 5. ONGISSIMUs Oculi, See OBL 
om ke alſo 8p «+ 3. n. 14. fig. 7. n.16 208 $08; LONGITUDE IQUUS Superior. 
Ne, and VERTIBRA, . Fg. 9. Fg. 11,| its extent from w 4 ihe 2 is ſometimes uſed to de 
| '| the equator, See Fan * 3 according to the direQion 2 
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By which it ſtands contradiſtinguiſhed from latitude of the 


earth, which denotes its extent from one pole to the other, 
See LATITUDE. | 


ONGIT.UDE of a Star, in aſtronomy, is an arch of the eclip- | 


tic, counted from the beginning ef Aries, to the place where 
a ſtar's circle of /ongitude cuts the ecliptic. 


The longitude of a ſtar, as &, (Tab. Aftronomy, fig. 14. n. 2.) is 
an arch of the ecliptic E L, comprehended between the begin- 


ning of Aries, and the circle of longitude T M, drawn through 
the centre of the ſtar &. | 


Longitude ſtands in the ſame relation to the ecliptic, that right 


aſcenſion does to the equator. See ASCENSION. 
In which ſenſe, the longitude of a ſtar amounts to much the 
ſame as the ſtar's place in the ecliptic, reckoned from the be- 
ginning of Aries; which to find, ſee PLACE of the Sun, or Star. 
LonGITUDE of the Sun, or a Star, from the next equinoEtia] 
point, is the number of degrees and minutes they are from 
the beginning of Aries or Libra, either before or after them ; 
which can never be more than an 180 degrees. 
LonciTups of @ place, in geography, is its diſtance from 
ſome firſt meridian; or an arch of the equator, intercepted 
between the meridian of the place, and the firſt meridian. 
See MERIDIAN. | | 
LonciTUDE, in navigation, is the diſtance of a ſhip or place, 
eaſt or weſt, from another, counted in degrees of the equator, 
If this diſtance be counted in leagues or miles, or in degrees 
of the meridian, and not in thoſe proper to the parallel of la- 
titude, it is uſually called departure. See DEPARTURE. 


To diſcover an exact method of finding the longitude at ſea, 


is a problem that has extremely preplexed the mathematicians 
of theſe two laſt ages; and for the ſolution whereof, great 
rewards have been publickly offered by the Engliſh, French, 
Dutch, and other nations: this being the only thing wanting 
to render navigation perſect. Various are the attempts that 
authors have made for this purpoſe, and various the methods 
they have propoſed ; but ſtill without ſucceſs ; all their ſchemes 
being found either falſe, precarious, impracticable, or in ſome 
way or other defective: ſo that the palm is ſtill unaſcer- 
tained. 
What moſt of them aim at, is a method of determining the 
difference of time between any two points on the earth: for, 
every 15 degrees of the equator anſwering to an hour, i. e. 
one degree to 4 minutes of time, and one minute of a degree 
to 15 ſeconds of time; the difference of time being known, 
and turned into degrees, will give the longitude, and vice 
verſa, See TIME. | 
This, ſome have pretended to effect by clocks, watches, and 
other automata ; but always in vain; no time-keeper, ex- 
cepting a pendulum (which cannot be applied at ſea) being ſut- 
ficiently fure and exact for the purpoſe. See PENDULUM. 
Others, with more probability, and to better purpoſe, ſearch 
for a means to find the longitude in the heavens : for, if the 
exact times of any celeſtial appearance be known for two 
places, the difference of thoſe times gives that of the longitude 


of thoſe places. — Now in the ephemerides, we have the mo- | 


tions of the planets, and the times of all the celeſtial phæno- 
mena, as the beginning and ending of eclipſes, conjunctions 
of the moon with other planets, its entrance into the eclip- 
tic, c. accurately calculated for ſome one place. There- 
fore if the hour and minute be known, wherein any of the 
ſame phenomena are obferved in an unknown place, the dif- 
ference between the hour and minute, of that place, and that 
other to which the tables are calculated, and conſequently the 
difference of their meridians, and their longitude from each 
other, are known alſo. | 
Now the difficulty, here, does not conſiſt in the exact finding 
of the time, which is eaſily had from the ſun's altitude or 
azimuth ; but the defect lies in the paucity of proper appear- 
ances, Capable of being thus obſerved: for all flow motions 
(v. gr. that of Saturn) are at once excluded ; as ſhewing 
but little difference in a conſiderable ſpace of time; and it 
being here required, that the phænomenon be ſenſibly varied 
in two minutes time, an error of two minutes in time pro- 
ducing another of thirty miles in the /ongitude, — Now there 
are no phænomena in the heavens that have theſe requiſites, 
excepting the ſeveral ſtages of an eclipſe of the moon ; her 
| longitude, or place in the zodiac; her diſtance from the fixed 
ſtars, or appulſe to them ; her ingreſs into the ecliptic, or the 
points of her orbit, where that cuts the ecliptic ; and the con- 
junction, diſtance, and eclipſes of Jupiter's ſatellites, — Of 
each of which in their order. 
19. The method by the eclipſes of the moon, is very eaſy, 
and ſufficiently accurate, were there but eclipſes every night. 
At the moment wherein we ſee the beginning or middle 
of a lunar eclipſe by a teleſcope, we have nothing to do but 
take the altitude or azimuth of ſome fixed ſtar, from which 
the hour and minute are eaſily found; or without the alti- 
tude, if the ſtar be in the meridian. — This hour and minute, 
therefore, thus found, and compared with that expreſſed in 
the tables, gives the langitude. See ECLIPSE. 
29, The moon's place in the zodiac, is a phænomenon more 
ircquent than that of her eclipſes; but then the obſervation 


— 


thereof is difficult, the calculus intricate and per | 
reaſon of two parallaxes; fo that it is ſcarce aer , 
any tolerable degree of accuracy. — Indeed, by waitin go 
the moon comes into the meridian of the place, Ky 
taking the altitude of ſome remarkable ſtar, (the altitude - | 
ing ſuppoſed to be firſt known) from this altitude, and the 
latitude, we ſhall be able to find the time pretty accurately: 
though it will be better to do it by ſome ſtar in the meridian? 
— Now, the time being found, it will be eaſy to find — | 
point of the ecliptic is then in the meridian, or mid- heav . 
— Thus we ſhall have the moon's place in the zodiac * 
reſponding to the time of our place, — Then, in the and 
ris, we find what hour it is in the meridian of the . 
ris, when the moon is in that part of the zodiac: thus ol 
ſhall have the hour and minute of the two places for ” 
ſame time; the difference of which, will give the difference 


of longitude. | | TY 
3. In regard there are many times when the moon cannot 


be obſerved in the meridian, there is therefore another ſtill 
more frequent phænomenon, from which the longitude j 

ſought, viz. the moon's appulſe, and receſs from the fixed 
ſtars : for from thence the moon's true place may be inveſti 

gated for the given time of obſervation, — But this method, 
by reaſon of the parallaxes, and the ſolution of oblique ſphe- 
rical triangles, and the various caſes, is ſo very difficult and 
perplexed, that mariners will ſcarce be able to make uſe of 
it; nor does it ſeem neceſſary here to give the praxis thereof 

Thoſe, however, who are diſpoſed to uſe it, will find ve f 
great help in it from a ſtarry zodiac, publiſhed under the di 
rection of Dr. Halley, containing all the ſtars to which the 
moon's appulſe can be obſerved. | 

4%. To find the longitude by the moon's ingreſs into the 
ecliptic, obſerve the moment of that ingreſs: then, in the 
ephemeris, ſee what hour it is in the meridian of the ephe- 
meris, when that ingreſs happens, — The difference between 
theſe times, gives the difference of longitude, See Moon: 
5%. The phenomena of Jupiter's ſatellites are generally pre- 
ferred to thoſe of the moon, for finding the longitude ; by rea- 
ſon the former are leſs liable to parallaxes, and do, further 

afford a very commodious obſervation, in every ſituation of 
that pJanet above the horizon. — Their motion is very ſwift 

and muſt be calculated for every hour; and for that reaſon ans 
not found in the common ephemerides, but are had elſewhere. 

Now, to find the longitude by means of theſe ſatellites ; with 
a good teleſcope, obſerve a conjunction of two of them, or 
of one of them with Jupiter, or any other the like appear- 
ance; and, at the ſame time, find the hour and minute from 
the meridian altitude of ſome ſtar; then conſulting tables of 
the ſatellites, obſerve the hour and minute wherein ſuch ap- 
pearance happens in the meridian of the place to which the 
tables are calculated. — The difference of time, as before 
will give the longitude. See SATELLITES. 7 
All methods which depend on the phænomena of the heavens 
having this one defect, that they cannot be obſerved at all 
times; and being, beſides, difficult of application at ſea, by 
reaſon of the motion of the ſhip ; there are ſome, who, leav- 
ing the moon, and the ſatellites, have recourſe to clocks, 
and other automata: which, could they be made perfectly 
juſt and regular, ſo as to move with the ſun, without either 
gaining or loſing, and without being affected with the change 
of air, and of climates, the longitude would be had with all 
the eaſe and accuracy imaginable ; nothing more being re- 
quired but to ſet the machine by the ſun at the time of de- 
parture; and when the /ongitude of any place is deſired, to 
find the hour and minute from the heavens, (which is done 
at night by the ſtars, and in the day by the ſun; ) for the 
difference between the time, thus obſerved, and that of the 
machine, gives the longitude.— But no ſuch machine has been 
yet diſcovered : wherefore recourſe has been ſtill further had 
to other methods. 

Mr. Whiſton and Mr. Ditton have propoſed a method of de- 
termining the longitude, by the flaſh and report of great guns. 
— Sounds, it is known, move pretty equably in all their 
ſtages, whatever the ſonorous body be that occaſions them, or 
whatever the medium that conveys them. If then a mortar or 
great gun be exploded at a place whoſe longitude is known, 
the difference between the time wherein the flaſh (which 
moves, as it were, inſtantaneouſly) is ſeen, and the ſound, 
which moves at the rate of four ſeconds in a mile, is heard, 
will give the diſtance of thoſe places from each other ; whence, 
if their latitudes be known, the difference of /ongitude will be 


likewiſe known. See SouND, c. 


Again, if the hour and. minute of the exploſion be known, 
(for the place where it is made) by obſerving the hour and 


minute from the ſun or ſtars, at the place whoſe longitude is 
required; the difference between thoſe times, will give the 


difference of /ongitude. 
Again, if the ſaid mortar be loaden with an iron ſhell full 


of combuſtible matter, and poſited perpendicularly, it will 


carry the ſame a mile high, which will be ſeen near a hun- 
dred miles; if therefore neither the ſound ſhould be heard, 
nor the flaſh ſeen, the diſtance of any remote place from me 

| place / 


LON 


* ortar, may be determined from the altitude © 
3 eras he Worizbii of the place unknown : and the 


4 latitudes known, the longitude is eaſily found. 
NG to this ſcheme, it was propoſed to have ſuch 2 
tars fixed at proper diſtances, and at known ftations, A 
the frequented coaſts, iſlands, capes, &c. and to be explode 
at certain hours, for the obſervation of mariners. 1-4 
This method, though good in the theory, yet is found uſe- 
leſs in the practice; as being extremely troubleſome, and yet 

recarious. — It ſuppoſes that ſounds may be heard forty, 
fifty, or ſixty miles; of which, it is true, we have inſtances, 
but they are very rare; and, ordinarily, the report of a can- 
non is not heard above half ſo far; and ſometimes much leſs. 
It ſuppoſes, again, ſound to move always with equal velo- 
city; whereas, in fact, its velocity is increaſed or diminiſhed 
as it moves with or againſt the wind,—lt ſuppoſes, again, the 
ſtrength of powder uniform; and that the ſame quantity car- 
ries the ſame range ; the contrary whereof is known to every 
gunner. We ſay nothing of thick cloudy nights, when no 
lights can be ſeen; nor of ſtormy nights, When no ſound can 
be heard; even at inconſiderable diſtances. a 
90. We have another method of finding the Jongitude, propoſed 
by the ſame Mr. W hiſton, viz. by the inclinatory, or dip- 
ping-needle : which ſee under the article DiPP1NG-Needle. 


Angle of LONGITUDE. ANGLE. 
Argument of LONGITUDE. ARGUMENT. 
Circles of LONGITUDE. CIRCLE. 
Degree of LONG1TUDE. EGREE, 
Parallax of LoONG1TUDE. PARALL Ax. 
Refraction of LONGITUDE. REFRACTION, 


LonG1Tupe of Motion, is uſed by Dr. Wallis for the mea- 
ſure of motion, eſtimated according to the line of direction; 
on which principle, longitude of motion is the diſtance, or 
length, which the centre of any moving body runs through, 

as it moves on in a right line. See MoT1on. 

The ſame author calls the meaſure of any motion, eſtimated 


according to the line of direCtion of the vis motrix, the alti- 


tude of it. | | 
Bellini alſo uſes the terms longitude, and altitude in the ſame 

| ſenſe, in many places of his writings, which an ordinary rea- 
der finds hard to underſtand, for want of this interpretation. 
By altitude alſo, in his nineteenth propoſition de febribus, he 


means the thickneſs of the viſcid matter in the bſood- veſſels; 


or the greateſt length a viſcid particle is extended into, from 

the ſide of the canal to its axis. | 
LONGITUDINAL, in anatomy, is uſed to ſignify ſome 
part, or member extended in length, or poſited lengthwiſe. 


The membranes which compoſe the veſſels, are woven out 


of two kinds of fibres, the one longitudinal, the other circu- 
lar, cutting the longitudinal at right angles. See MEM: 
BRANE. | 
The longitudinal fibres are tendinous and elaſtic ; the circu- 
lar, muſculous and motrices, like ſphincters. See FI BRE. 
LONGUS, Los, an epithet given by anatomiſts to a great 
number of muſcles, hereby contradiſtinguiſhed from breves. 
See BREVIS 
The ſecond extenſor of the carpus is called longus, in com- 
pariſon of the third extenſor, which is called brevis, ſhort. 
The longus has its origin in the bottom of the humerus, and 
lying along the radius, paſſes underneath the ligamentum an- 
nulare, and is inſerted into the carpus. Eu 
The ſecond of the flexors of the neck is alſo called the 


longus, or longus colli, and ſometimes rectus. — It has its 


origin in the lateral part of the body of the four upper ver- 
tebræ of the back, and is inſerted into the body of the four 
vertebrz of the neck, and ſometimes into the occiput: this, 
in conjunction with the ſcalenum, bends the neck. 
The third of the ſix muſcles of the elbow, or arm, which is 
the firſt of its extenſors, is alſo called longus, as being the 
longeſt of the extenſors.— It has its origin on the upper ſide 
of the omoplate, near the neck, and deſcending by the hind 
part of the arm, is inſerted into the olecranum by a ſtrong 
aponeuroſis, which is common to it and the ſecond and 
third extenſor of the arm. | 
The ſecond muſcle of the thumb, which is. the firſt of its 
extenſors, is alſo called longus, as being longer than another 
extenſor of the ſame thumb, called brevis. — The longus 
proceeds from the upper and external part of the bone of the 
elbow, and, riſing over the radius, is inſerted, by a forked 
ere tha the ſecond bone of the thumb, which it ex- 
tends, | 
One of the four muſcles of the radius is alſo called the 
longus.—-T his is the firſt of the two ſupinators, and has its 
origin three or four fingers breadth above the outer apophyſis 
of the humerus, whence running along the radius, it is in- 
ſerted into the inner parts of its lower apophyſis. It is called 
ongus with regard to the other ſupinator, which is called 
brevis,— Theſe two muſcles ſerve to turn the radius, ſo as 
= palm of the hand looks upwards ; which makes the ſupi- 
ation, 


The firſt of the abductors of the leg is alſo called the Jongus, 


it P he » 4 
LOR 


| the others, as being the longeſt muſcle in the whole body. 

It is alſo denominated faſcialis, on account of its bearing ſore 

reſemblance to a (faſcia) ſwathe; and ſartorius, or taylor's 
muſcle, becauſe it ſerves to bend the legs in ward, as the tay- 
lors uſe to have them when at work. See Tab. Anat. { Myal.) 
fig. 1. n. 40. fg. 2. n. 38. | 

Lo cus Cubiti, is a muſcle, which, with others, extends the 
cubitus.— It ariſes from the inferior coſta of the ſcapula, nigh - 

its neck, and paſſing betwixt the two round muſcles, deſcends 
on the back ſide of the humerus; where it joins with the bre- 
vis, and brachiæus externus. | 

LO O F, or, as it is uſually pronounced, LuFF, a term uſed 
in conding of a ſhip.— Thus, 

Loor wp, is to bid the ſteerſman keep nearer to the wind. 

Loor into an Harbour, is to fail into it cloſe by the wind. 

To ſpring the Loor, or Luff, is when a ſhip, that was going 

large before the wind, is brought cloſe by the wind. 
When a ſhip fails on a wind, that is, on a quarter-wind, 
they ſay to the ſteerſman, keep your luff! veer no more! 
keep her to ! touch the wind] have à care of the lee-latch ? 
All which words ſignify much the ſame thing, and bid the 
man at helm to keep the ſhip near the wind. 

Loo of a Ship, denotes that part of her aloft, which lies juſt 
before the cheſs trees. 5 

Hence, the guns which lie here are called loof-pieces. 

LOOKING-Gl2f, a plain glaſs ſpeculum, or mirror, which 
being impervious to the light, reflects its rays, and ſo ex- 
hibits the images of objects placed before it. See GLAss, 
SPECULUM, REFLECTION, Ce. | 
The theory of /ooking-glaſſes and the laws whereby they 
give the appearances of bodies, ſee under MiRROUR. 

The manner of grinding and preparing Look 1NnG-glaſſes, is as 
follows : —A plate of glaſs is fixed to a hotizontal table, and 
to another leſſer table is fixed another plate, over the hind 
part of which is added a box loaded with ſtones, and other 
weights. —Over the firſt plate is ſprinkled fine ſand and water, 
in a ſufficient quantity, for the grinding, and the ſecond or 
leſs plate is laid on it, and thus worked this and that way, till 
each has planed the other's ſurface. —As they begin to grow 
ſmoother, finer ſand is uſed, and at laſt powder of ſmalt. — 
Being thus fitted for poliſhing, a wooden parallelepiped, lined 
with tripoli earth, or burnt tin, tempered with water, is laid 

on the plate, and worked to and again, till the glaſs have got 
a perfect politure. . 
It is found extremely difficult to bring the glaſs to an exact 
plainneſs. Hevelius judges more art required to bring glaſs 
to a perfect plane, than to a ſphere. — For poliſhing large 
plates of glaſs, they have a machine for the purpoſe. 
The plates being poliſhed, a thin blotting paper is ſpread on a 
table, and ſprinkled with fine chalk; and this done, over the 
paper is laid a thin lamina, or leaf of tin, on which is poured 
mercury, which is to be equally diſtributed over the leaf, with 
a hare's foot, or cotton. Over the leaf is laid a clean paper, 
and over that the glaſs plate. With the left hand the glaſs- 
plate is preſſed down, and with the right the paper is gently 
drawn out; which done, the plate is covered with a thicker 
paper, and loaden with a greater weight, that the ſuperfluous 
mercury may be driven out, and the tin adhere more cloſely to 
the glaſs. When it is dried, the weight is removed, and the 
looking-glaſs is complete. ? 
Some add an ounce of mercury, to half an ounce of marca- 
ſite, melted by the fire; and left the mercury evaporate in 
ſmoke, pour it into cold water; and when cold, ſqueeze it 
through a cloth or leather. Some alſo add a quarter of an 
ounce of lead and tin to the marcaſite, that the glaſs may dry 
the ſooner. See FoLIATINOG. 

LOOM, the weaver's frame; a machine whereby ſeveral di- 
ſin threads are wove into one piece, See WEAviNG, and 
SHUTTLE. | 
Looms are of various ſtructures, accommodated to the various 
kinds of materials to be wove, and the various manner of weav- 
ing them; viz. for woollens, ſilks, linens cottons, cloths of 
gold and other works, as tapeſtry, ribbands, ſtockings, &c. 

ivers of which will be found under their proper heads. 

Heir-Loox, in law. See the article Hz1R-Loom. 

L O O P- Holes, in the ſea language, are holes made in the coamings 
of the hatches of a ſhip, to fire muskets through in a cloſe fight. 

LOOSE Style. See the article STyY Ls. | 

LOOSENED. See the article HooF-looſened. 

LORD“, a title of honour attributed to thoſe who ate noble, 


either by birth, or creation ; and veſted with the dignity of a 
baron. See NoB1LITY, and BARON. 


The word is of Saxon origin, and primarily denotes a bread: 
giver, alluding to the hoſpitality of our antient nobles : It is 
Os. OO to Camden, from hlaxops; afterwards 

written IOFeNO; a compound of hla | 

to ſupply, abr 8 Wenn 

In this ſenſe, lord amounts to the ſame with peer of the 
realm, lord of parliament. See PEER; and PARLIAM ENT. 
Lonxp is alſo applied to thoſe ſo called by the courteſy of Eng- 
land; as, all ſons of a duke, or marquis; and the eldeſt ſon 


or longus N and bears this title more juſtly than any of 
Q L. 


of an earl, 
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Lon is alſo an appellation given to divers perſons honourable 


LOR 


by office; as lord chief juſtice, lord chancellor, lord of the 


treaſury, admiralty, &c. See JusTICE, CHANCELLOR, 
TREASURY, ADMIRAL, &c. 


Loo is alſo a title ſometimes given to an inferior perſon who 


has a fee, and conſequently the homage of tenants within his 
manor, See FEE, and Mano, 


For by his tenants he is called lord, and in ſome places, for 


diſtinẽtion ſake, land. lord. 
It is in this laſt ſignification that the word lord is principally 
uſed in our law-books ; where it is divided into lord para- 


mount, and lord meſn. 


Lord MkEsx, is he that is owner of a manor, and by virtue 


Very LorD, is he who is immediate lord to his tenant 3 and 


thereof, hath tenants holding of him in fee, and by copy of 
court- roll; and yet holds himſelf of a ſuperior lord, called 


lord paramount. See PARAMOUNT. 
We alſo read of very lord, and very tenant. Sce VERY, 


very tenant, he who holds immediately of that ard. 


So that where there is lord paramount, lord meſn, and te- 
nant; the lord paramount is not very lord to the tenant. 


Lorp High-admiral of England, is one of the great officers 
of the crown, whoſe truſt and honour is ſo great, that it has 


ſeldom been given, excepting to ſome of the king's younger 
ſons, or near kinſmen. See ADMIRAL. 


To him is, by the king, intruſted the management of all 
maritime affairs, as well in reſpect of juriſdiction, as protec- 


tion; with the government of the Britiſh navy; and a power 
to decide all controverſies, and cauſes maritime, as well civil 
as criminal; ſuch as happen either on our own coaſts, or be- 


yond ſea, amongſt his majelty's ſubjects. 


To him alſo belongs ſuch wrecks and prizes, as are called 


in time of war, and the goods of pirates and felons condeman- | 


lagon, jelſon, and floiſon; that is, goods lying in the ſea 
floating, or caſt on ſhoar, excepting in ſuch royalties as are 

ranted to other lords of manors, &c. with all great fiſhes, 
called royal fiſh, except whales and ſturgeon ; a ſhare of prizes 


* 


ed. See FLoTsSON, &c. 


The lard high admiral has under him many officers of higu 


and low condition; ſome at ſea, others at land; ſome of a 


military, others of a civil capacity: ſome judicial, others mi- 


niſterial. 
In his court, called the court of admiraliy, all proceſſes iſſue 


in his name, not the king's, as they do in all other courts ; 
- ſo that the dominion and juriſdiction of the ſea, may juſtly 
be ſtiled another commonwealth, or kingdom apart, and the 
Jord high-admiral, viceroy of the maritime kingdom. 

He hath under him a lieutenant, who 1s judge of the admi- 


ralty, commonly a doctor of the civil law; the proceedings 


in this court, in all civil matters, being according to the 


L X 


civil law: but in criminal matters, they proceed by a ſpecial 
commiſſion from the ſecretary, according to the laws of 


England. See ADMIRALTY. 
oRD Privy Seal, has his office by patent: before the thirtieth 


of Henry VIII. he was, generally, an eccleſiaſtic; ſince 


' which, the office has been uſually conferred on temporal 


ers, above the degree of barons. See PR IV Seal. 


The lord privy-ſeal receiving a warrant from the ſignet of- 
 fice, iſſues the eine en which is an authority to the lord 
8 


chancellor to paſs the great ſeal, where the nature of the grant 
requires the great ſeal.— But privy-ſeals for money begin in the 


2 ſury, from whence the firſt warrant iſſues, counterſigned 


by the lord treaſurer.—On the /ord privy ſeal are attendant 
four clerks, who have two deputies to act for them. 


Lon Steward of the King's Houſhald, is the principal officer 


for the civil government of the king's ſervants below ſtairs ; 
over the officers of which he has juriſdiction, See STE W- 
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ARD, and HoUSHOLD. 
He 1s con 


eſteemed his commiſſion. — By virtue of his office, without | 


any other commiſſion, he judges of all offences committed 
within the court, or the verge thereof, and gives judgment 
according to their ſeveral deſerts. 


At the death of the ſovereign, he breaks his ſtaff over the 
rave in which the royal corps is depoſited, and thereby di- 
.. charges all the officers under his power. 


08D Advacate, 5 See the article A Ab ocAr k. 
ORD High Treaſurer. TREASURER. 


oRD Chamberlain of the Houfhold. 
0RD Great Chamberlain of 3 | 


oRD Hi Chancellor of Eng = Je e LLOR. 
Sec 


See CHAMBERLAIN, 


ORDS of the Bed-chamber, BED-CHAM BER. 
TREASURY. 


0r Ds-Lieutenants of Counties, are officers of great diſtinction, 
appointed by the king for the managing the ſtanding militia of 
the county, and all military matters therein. See CounTy. 


They are generally of the principal nobility, and of the beſt 


intereſt of the county : they are to form the militia in caſe of 


a rebellion, Ec. and march at the head of them, as the king 


ſhall direct, See MIL1T1A4, | 
They have the power of commiſſioning colonels, majors, 


captains, and ſubaltern officers; alſo to preſent the king 


n 5 ö 
iſtituted by the delivery of the white ſtaff, which is | 


LO W 


with the names of deputy-lieutenants ; who are to be ſeleQed 
from the beſt gentry in the county, and act in the D 
of the lords-lieutenants, | | | 
Subſervient to the lords: lieutenants, and deputy-lieutenant 


are the juſtices of peace ; who, according to the order the 
receive from them, are to iſſue out warrants to the high — 
petty-conſtables, &c. for military ſervice, &c, 8 


OT, in a law ſenſe, See the article Scor, | 


LOTION, Lor 1c, popularly called waſh ; denotes a form 


of medicine made up of liquid matters, chiefly uſed for beau 
titying the skin, and cleanſing it from thoſe deformities which 
a diſtempered blood ſometimes throws on it; or father 
are occaſioned by a preternatural ſecretion, For, generaily 
| ſpeaking, thoſe diſtempers of the skin, which are accounted 
ſigns of a foul blood, proceed from the natural ſalts thrown 
off by the cutaneous glands, which ought to be waſhed a. 
way through the kidneys ; ſo that inſtead of ſweetners, which 
are uſually preſcribed on theſe occaſions, Dr. Quincy thinks 
the urinary diſcharge ſhould be promoted, or that of the Skin 
rectiſfied by proper lotions, or ointments and frictions. 


LoT1oN alſo denotes a remedy, holding a medium between 2 


fomentation and a bath, 
There are refreſhing and ſomniferous lotions for feveriſh per- 
ſons, made of leaves, flowers and roots boiled, wherewith 

the feet and hands of the patient are waſhed ; and after waſh. 
ings wrapped up in linen ſteeped in the ſame decoction till 

ry. 

There are lotions alſo for the head and hair, made of the 
aſhes of vine-twigs. 


LoTion of the Philoſophers, in chymiſtry, is a cohobation 


which nature makes of what is raiſed up, and aft 
falls back again to the bottom of the veſſel.” erwards 


LoT1on, in pharmacy, denotes a preparation of medicines, by 


LOVE. 
Platonic Love. 
LOUIS, Lewis, Louis d'or, or LEwiDoRE, 


waſhing them in ſome liquid, either made very light, ſo as 
to take away only the dregs; or ſharp, ſo as to Denetrate 
them, in order to clear them of ſome ſalt, or corroſive ſpirit 
as is done to antimony, precipitates, magiſteries, &c, or A 
tended to take away ſome foulneſs, or other ill quality z Or to 
communicate ſome good one, See ABLUT ION. 


LOTTERY, a kind of game at hazard, wherein ſeveral 


lots of merchandize, or ſums of money, are depoſited i- 
zes, for the benefit of the fortunate. " OT O40 
The deſign of lotteries, and the manner of drawing them 
are too well known among us to need a deſcription: they 
are very frequent in England and Holland, where they can- 
not be ſet on foot without the permiſſion of the magiſtrate. 
In France too, there have been ſeveral lotteries in favour 
of their hoſpitals. J 
M. le Clerk has compoſed a treatiſe of lotteries, wherein is 
ſhewn what is laudable, and what blameable in them. — 
Gregorio Leti has alſo a book on the ſubject of lotteries. — 
Father Meneſtrier has a treatiſe, on the ſame, publiſhed in 
1700 ; where he ſhews their origin, and uſe among the Ro- 
mans.—He diſtinguiſhes ſeveral kind of lotteries, and takes 
occaſion to ſpeak of chances, and reſolves ſeveral caſes of con- 
ſcience relating thereto. 


1 See the article 4 2 and P AIN. 


a French coin, firſt ſtruck in 1640, under the reign of 
En XIII. and which has now a conſiderable currency, See 
OIN, 
Louis ors, at firſt, were valued at ten livres, afterwards at ele- 
ven, and at length at twelve and fourteen, In the latter end of 
the reign of Louis XIV. they were riſen to twenty, and in the 
beginning of that of Louis XV. to thirty and thirty ſix, 
nay, forty and upwards ; with this difference, however, that 
in the laſt coinings the weight was augmented in ſome pro- 
portion to the price, which in the former reign, was never 
regarded, 1-4 
On one fide of the coin is the king's head ſeen, with his 
name; and on the other, a croſs compoſed of eight L's can- 
toned with crowns. The legend is, Chriſtus regnat, vincit, 
imperat.— The reverſe has been frequently changed; at pre- 
ſent, it bears a hand of juſtice croſſed in a ſaltier, with a 
ſcepter. 2 
There are alſo white Lou is's, or Louis d'argent; ſome of 
120, others of ſixty ſols apiece, called alſo ecus ; and among 
us, French crowns, half crawns, &c. (hah 
On the one fide whereof is the king's head, and on the other 
the French arms, with this legend, Sit nomen Domini bene- 
dictum. See CROWN. 


Knights of S. Louis, is the * of a military order, inſtituted 


by Louis XIV. in 1693. | 
Their collar is of a flame colour, and paſſes from left to 
right, — The king is their grand maſter, — There are in it 
eight great croſſes, and twenty four commanders. — The 
number of knights is not limited. At the time of their in- 
ſtitution, the king charged his revenue with a fund of three 
hundred thouſand livres, for the penſions of the commanders 
and knights. | | | 


LOW Airs, in horſemanſhip. See the article Alas. To 
| W 


LUC 


in fortification. FLANK. 
2 — rar ce HEMISPHERE. 
Low Mafs. en Mass; 
STYLE. 3 
. in our ſtatute-books, are perſons who go in t! 
LN with a light and a bell; by the ſight and noiſe 
whereof, birds fitting on the ground become ſtupefied, and ſo 
are covered with a net and taken. 5 


LowER Exchequer. ExCHEQUER. 
LowER Ocean. i Oc Ax. 
LowER polar Dial. See the article < D1AL. 
LOWERING the Flag. FLAG. 
LOWEST Region. REGION. 


LOXODROMIC Table. See the article TABLE. 


LOXODROMICS, the art or method of oblique fail- | 


ing, by the loxodromy, or rhumb. See SAILING, and 
RUM S. N ; 
LOXODROMY , Loxopromra, the line which a fhip 
deſcribes in failing on the ſame collateral rhumb, See 
RHuMB. | | Er” * 
Tune word is Greek, formed of à c., oblique, and Jeau®-, 
courſe. 
The 3 called alſo the loxodromic line, cuts all the 
meridians in the ſame angle, called the /oxodromic angle. See 
ANGLE. ; 
LOZENGE *, or LozaNGe, a kind of parallelogram, or 
quadrilateral figure, conſiſting of four equal and parallel lines, 
or ſides, whoſe angles are not right, but whereof two oppo- 
ſite ones are acute, and the other two obtuſe ; the diſtance 
between the two obtuſe ones being always equal to the length 
of one fide. See PARALLELOGRAM. 
Scaliger derives the word /ozenge from /aurengia ; this figure 
reſembling, in ſome reſpects, that of a laurel- leaf. 

In geometry, it is ordinarily called 7hombus ; and when the 
| fides are unequal, rhomboides. See RHOMBUs, and RHOM- 
BOIDES, | | 
LozENGE, in heraldry, is a rhombus, or figure of equal ſides, 
but unequal angles: reſembling a quarry. of glaſs in our old 
windows; placed erect, point-ways. See Tab. Herald. fig. 69. 
It is in this figure that all unmarried gentle women and wi- 
dows bear their coats of arms; becauſe, as ſome ſay, it was 
the figure of the Amazonian ſhield ; or, as others, becauſe it 

is the antient figure of the ſpindle. 

The lazenge differs from the fuſil, in that the latter is nar- 
rower in the middle, and not ſo tharp at the ends. See Fus1L. 
LoZENGE is alſo a form of medicine, made into ſmall pieces, 
to be held or chewed in the mouth, till they are melted or 

waſted : the ſame with what are otherwiſe called trechiſci, 
| troches. See TROCHE. 04-4 | 
LUCARIA “, an antient feaſt celebrated by the Romans. — 

Sext. Pompeius obſerves, that the Lucaria were folemnized in 

the wood, where. the Romans, defeated and purſued by the 
Gauls, retired and concealed themſelves. 
The word, according to Feſtus, and Sext. Pompeius, comes 


from /ucgs, a grove, or wood. Varro derives it from luce, the 


ablative of the word /ax, light, and liberty. But the former 
etymology ſeems the more natural. - 
It was held in the month of July, in memory of the aſylum 
they found in that wood, which was between the T yber and 
the road called Via falaria. 
LUCIANISTS, or Eycantsrs, a religious ſect, ſo called 
from Lucianus, or Lucanus, a heretic of the ſecond century; 
being a diſciple of Marcion, whoſe errors he followed ; add- 
ing ſome new ones to them. | 1 
Epiphanius ſays, he abandoned Marcion; teaching that peo- 
ple ought not to marry, for fear of enriching the Creator: 
and yet other authors mention, that he held this error in 
common with Maricon, and other Gnoftics. — He denied 


the immortality of the foul; afferting it to be material. See Lux AR periodical Months, 


 MareErontrrtes. © | | | | 
There was another ſect of Luciani/ts, who appeared ſome 
time after the Arians. — They taught, that the Father had 
been a Father always, and that he had the name even before 


de begot the Son; as having in him the power, or faculty of 


generation : and in this manner they accounted for the eter- | 


nity of the Son. . 
LUCID Irtervals, the fits of lunatics, or maniacs, wherein 
the phrenzy leaves them in poſſeſſion of their reaſon. See 
MapEss, and PfRENZ v. N 
It is faid, Junatics are capable of making a will in their lucid 
LS 1. — 1 | | | 
| DA Corene, a fixed ftar, of the ſecond it in 
the northern crown, See Coroxa Borealis. a 
Everna Hire, a bright ſtar, of the firſt magnitude, in the 
conſtellation Lyra. Sce LYRA. 
LUCIDUM 95 tum. See the article Sg TU x. 
LUCEFFERTANS, a religious ſect, who adhered to the 
ſchiſm of Lucifer biſhop of Cagliari, in the fourth century. 
S. Auguſtine ſeems to intimate, that they believed the foul 
_ tranſmitted to the children from their fathers. — Theodoret 
ſays, that Lucifer was the author of a new error. — The 
Luciferians increaſed mightily in Gaul, Spain, Egypt, Sc. 


' 
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The occaſion of the ſchiſm was, that Lucifer would not al- 
low any acts he had done to be aboliſhed. — There were but 
two Luciferian biſhops, but a great number of prieſts and 
deacons, — The Luciferians bore a peculiar averſion to the 
Arians. | | 
LUDI Cirtenſes.t N. C1RCENSES. 
Lvuvp1 5 * dee the article Tos LIVE 
LUDICROUS Games. See the article Games. 
LUES, in a general ſenſe, is uſed for a diſeaſe of any kind. 
See DIS E ASE. 
Los, in a more particular ſenſe, is reſtrained to contagious and 
peſtilential diſeaſes. See PLAGUE, Cc. 
Luks, in the more common and modern uſe of the word, 
; eſpecially when joined with gallica, or venerea, is reſtrained 
only to the French pox. See VENEREAL Diſeaſe. 
LUFF, a ſea term, the ſame with lf. See Loor. 
LULLY's Art. See the article ArT. | 
LUMBAGO, pains about the loins, and the ſmall of the 
back ; ſuch as precede ague-fits, and fevers, 
They ariſe commonly from fullneſs, and acrimony ; in com- 
mon with a diſpoſition to yawning, ſhuddering, and erratic 
pains in other parts; and go off with evacuation, generally by 
ſweat, and other critical diſcharges of 7771 
LUMBAL Glands. LAND, 
LuMBAL Nerves. 8 n e 3 Nerve. ths 
LUMB ARIS, an epithet given to thoſe branches of the aor- 
ta, which carry the blood to the muſcles of the loins. See 
AORTA, and ARTERY. | | 
LumMBAaR13, is alſo applied to certain veins, which bring back 
the blood from the loins into the trunk of the vena cava, See 
Vein. 1 5 
There is alſo a muſcle of the thigh which bears this name, 
See PsoAS. | 
LUMBRICAL®, LumsricaLns, an appellation given 
to four muſcles of the hand, and as many of the feet, which 
act as adducents of the fingers, and toes. 
The word is formed from lambricut, worm; on account of 
their figure, and ſmallneſs, which gives them a reſemblance 


to worms, — On which account, they are alſo called vermi- 
culares. 


LuMBRICALES Manus, are muſcles of the hands, com- 
monly ſuppoſed to be nothing but branches of the tendons 
of the perforans, which go to the inſide of the firſt bone on 
each finger, and are ſuppoſed to contribute to the variety of 
motions with the fingers, by giving a diverſion to the direct 
actions of the other muſcles ; but ſimply, they only ſerve to 
draw the fingers towards the thumb. — Though Mr. Cowyer 
obſerves, that ſome of them have diſtin origins; and ſuſ- 
pects that the reſt may have ſo too, and therefore makes them 

diſtinct muſcles. 

LuUMBRICALEsS Pedis, are muſcles of the foot, which ariſe, 
as in the hand, one from each tendon of the perforans, 
or profundus, and go to the inſide of each of the lefler 


toes. | 
LUMINOSA Semita. See the article SzeM1TA. 
LUMINOUS Column. COLUMN. 
Luminous Fire. ; See the article FIRE. 
LUNA, in aſtronomy, the moon. See the article Moos, 
LuNa, in the jargon of the chymiſts, ſignifies filver ; ſo called 
from the ſuppoſed influence of the moon thereupon. 
| The medicinal virtues of this metal, Dr. Quincy fays, are 
none at all, until it have undergone very elaborate prepara- 
tions, 11 SILVER. | 
Cryftals of Luxa. a CRYSTAL. 
Viiridl of Lux A. 8 See the article 1 


LUNALE Bezoardicum. See the article BEZOARD1CUM. 
LUNAR, ſomething belonging to the moon. See Moon. 
conf of twenty ſeven days, ſeven 
hours, and a few minutes, 
Lux AR Hnadica! Months, conſiſt of twenty nine days, twelve 
hours, and three quarters of an hour. See Lux ATIOx. 
Lux AR Tears, conſiſt of three hundred and fifty four days, or 
twelve ſynodical months. See VEAR. 
In the firſt ages, the year uſed by all nations was lunar; the 
variety of courſe being more frequent in this planet, and of 
conſequence more conſpicuous, and better known to men, 
than thoſe of any others. — The Romans regulated their 
years in part, by the moon, even till the time of Cæſar. See 
EAR. | 
The Jews too bad their lunar months. — Some rabbins pre- 
tend, that the /unar month did not commence till the mo- 
ment the moon began to appear; and that there was a law, 
which obliged the perſon who diſcovered her firſt, to go and 
inform the Aanhedrin thereof. Upon which the preſident 
ſolemnly pronounced the month begun, and notice was given 
of it to the people by fires lighted on the tops of mountains. 
Bur this looks ſomewhat chimerical. 


Luxar Dial. Diart. 
Luxar Eclipſe. i EcTLirsz. 
LuNxAR 77/40 5 See the —9 Hoxoscorx. 
Luxar Rai Os A RaixBow. 
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LUNATIC, Lunaricvs, a perſon affected, or governed 


by the moon. — Hence, epileptics were antiently called luna- 
tici, in regard the paroxyſins of that diſeaſe ſeem to be re- 
ulated by the changes of the moon. See EpiLEPsyY, 
Mad people are Rill called lunatics, from an antient opinion, 
that they are much influenced by that planet. —A much 
ſounder philoſophy hath taught us, that there is ſomething in 
it ; but not in the manner the antients imagined ; nor other- 
wiſe than what the moon has in common with other heavenly 
bodies, occaſioning various alterations in the gravity of our at- 
moſphere, and thereby affecting human bodies. See Co ME T., 
PLANET, c. ſee alſo TIDES. 

LUNAT ION, the period or ſpace of time between one new 
moon, and another. See Moon, | | 
Lunation is alſo called ſynodical month ; conſiſting of 29 days, 
12 hours, and three quarters of an hour, See MonTH, &c. 
At the end of 19 years the ſame /unations always return, on 
the ſame day ; but not at the ſame preciſe time of the day ; 

there being a difference of one hour, 27 minutes, and 33 ſe- 
conds : wherein the antients were miſtaken, taking the uſe 
of the golden number to be more ſure and infallible than it is. 
See GOLDEN Number. 8 
It has been found ſince, that in 312 years and an half, the 
lunations gain a day on the beginning of the month; ſo that 
when they came to reform the calendar, the lunations happen- 
ed in the heavens, four or five days ſooner than was ſhewn 
by the golden number. — To remedy which, we now make 
| uſe of the perpetual cycle of epacts. 
We take 19 epacts, which anſwer to a cycle of 19 years; 
and when at the end of 300 years the moon has gained a day, 
we take 19 other epacts: which is alſo done, when, by the 
omiſſion of an intercalary day, which happens three times in 
400 years, the calendar is adjuſted to the ſun, | 
Care is taken that the index of the epacts muſt never be 
changed, excepting at the concluſion of a century, when 
there is occaſion for it, on account of the metemptoſis, or 
proemptoſis; that is, of the lunar or ſolar equation. — 
When the biſſextile or intercalary day is ſuppreſſed without 
a lunar equation, the next following, or lower index is taken, 
as was done in 1700, — When there is a Junar equation, 
without ſuppreſſing the biſſextile, the next preceeding, or 

- higher index is taken; as will be done in 2400, — When 

there is both an equation, and a ſuppreſſion, as in 1800; or 

neither the one nor the other, as in 2000 ; the ſame index is 
retained. See EPACT. | 

LUNE, LunvuLAa, in geometry, a plane in form of a creſ- 
ſant, -or half-moon ; terminated by the circumference of two 

circles, that interſect each other within. 

Though the quadrature of the entire circle was never yet ef- 

fected, yet geometricians have found out the ſquares of many 
of its parts. — The firſt partial quadrature was that of the 

lunula, given by Hippocrates of Scio, who, of a ſhipwrecked 
merchant, commenced geometrician, See C1RCLE, and 

 QUADRATURE. | . 

Let AEB (Tab. Geometry, fig. 8.) be a ſemicircle, and 
GC = GB; with the radius B C defcribe a quadrant AFB; 
then will AE BFA be Hippocrates's lune. 

And ſince BC 2 G Ba, the quadrant AGB C will be 
equal to the ſemicircle AE B; taking away therefore from 
each the common ſegment AF BGA; AEBFA= to the 
triangle A CB = GB. 

Luxx, in fortification. See the article De M1- Lune. 

LUNETTE, in fortification, an enveloped counterguard, or 
elevation of earth, made in the middle'of the foſs, before the 
curtin, about five fathom in breadth. 

Lunettes are uſually made in ditches full of water, and ſerve 
to the ſame purpoſe as fauſſebrays, to diſpute the paſlage of 
the ditch. See FAUSSEBRAY, 3 

The lunette conſiſts of two faces, which form a re- entering 
angle; and its terreplein being only twelve feet wide, is a 

little raiſed above the level of the water; having a parapet 
three fathom thick. 

LUNGS, a part of the human body, compoſed of veſſels, and 
membranous veſicles; ſerving for reſpiration. See RESPI- 
R ATION. 

| The lungs are connected, above, to the fauces, by means of 

the trachea ; and below, to the vertebra of the thorax ; and 

to the ſternum and diaphragma, by means of the pleura, — 

They are divided into two great lobes, by the mediaſtinum, 

and thoſe again into others leſſer ; the right ſometimes into 
three or four, by means of ſome fiſſures running from the 
fore to the back edge. — The great lobes, when inflated, re- 
ſemble each of them a horſe's hoof in figure, but together they 
are liker an ox's inverted. — See Tab. Anat. (Splanch.) fig. 12. 
lit. tt. fig. 14. ſee alſo Lonx, and LonuLE, 

| The ſubitance of the lungs is membranous, conſiſting chiefly 

of innumerable cells or veſicles; which ſcem to be nothing but 

expanſions of the membranes of the bronchia, to which they 
hang like grapes in cluſters; ſo that by blowing into one of 
the branches of the bronchia, thoſe cells or veſicles belonging 
to it, are blown up; the reſt, which do not, remaining ſtill 
flaccid and unaltered, Sce BRONCHIA, 

* mY 


— 


| 
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Theſe cluſters of veſicles, or cells, are called the interna} Ju. 
bules; by which name they are diſtinguiſhed from the leſſer 
lobes ſpoken of. — They are ſeparated from one another by 
interſtices, which receive the veſlels; and are filled up with 
membranes propagated from the lobules, and lying ſome 

tallel, ſome angular, — Theſe lobules diſcover and diſplay 


_themſelves very exactly, if the larger trunks of the bronchia 


be laid open, and the leſſer blown into; by which means 
every lobule belonging to that branch will be inflated, and riſe 
very diſtinctly, and ſhew its extent. 

The whole ſubſtance of the lungs is covered with a common 
membrane, which is diviſible into two coats ; the outer thin 

ſmooth, and neryous ; the inner ſomewhat thicker and rough- 
er, conſiſting moſtly of the extremities of veſſels and veſicles 

through the impreſſion of which it is pitted, and reſembles. 
in ſome meaſure, a honey-comb. — Some affirm, that in this 
coat are abundance of perforations or pores, ſo diſpoſed, that 
they readily imbibe any humidity from the cavity of the tho. 
rax, but ſuffer nothing to eſcape into it: but this ſeems little 
more than fancy. 

The veſſels of the lungs are the bronchia, the pulmonary 
and bronchial arteries and veins, nerves and lymphatics.— Of 
theſe veſſels ſome are proper, and ſome common, in reſpe& 
of the ſervice they are of to the reſt of the body, — The 
common are the bronchia, the pulmonary artery and vein 

the nerves and lymphatics; the proper are the bronchial + 
tery and vein, See BRONCHIA, BRONCHIAL, PuLmo- 
NARY, c. | 

Dr. Willis, contrary to the common opinion, aſcribes to the 
lungs a great number of nerves, which come from the trunk 
of the par vagum ; and which, being diſtributed through the 
ſubſtance of the lunge, embrace the aerious and ſanguiferous 
veſſels. He alſo aſſerts, that the veſiculæ have muſculous 


fibres, to enable them to exert a greater contractive force in 


expiration ; though others deny any ſuch fibres. — Diemer- 
broeck obſerves, that the veſicles admit not only of air, but 
alſo of other groſſer matters; and inſtances two aſthmatic per- 
ſons which he opened ; the one a ſtone-cutter, the veſiculz 
of whoſe lungs were ſo ſtuffed with duſt, that, in cutting, 
his knife went as if through a heap of ſand ; and the other a 


feather- driver, in whom the veſicles were full of the fine 


duſt, or down of feathers. See ASTHMA. 


Polypus of the LuN s. See the article Po L vpus. 
LUNISOLAR, in aſtronomy and chronology, denotes ſome- 


thing compoſed of the revolution of the ſun, and of that of 
the moon. See REvoLUTION, PRERTOPD, Cc. Ly, 


LUuUNISOLAR Year, is a period of years made by multiplying the 


cycle of the moon, which is nineteen, by that of the ſun, 


Which is twenty eight; the product of which is five hundred 


thirty two; in which ſpace of time, thoſe two luminaries re- 
turn to the ſame points. See YEAR. | 


LUNULAR Angles, See the article ANGLE. 
LUPERCALIA *, feaſts inſtituted in antient Rome, in ho- 


nour of the god Pan. See Favuns. 
* The word comes from Lupercal, the name of a place under 
the Palatine mountain, where the ſacrifices were performed. 
The lupercalia were celebrated on the fifteenth of the calends 
of March, that is, on the fifteenth of February, or, as Ovid 


| obſerves, on the third day after the ides. They are ſuppoſed 


to have been eſtabliſhed by Evander. 

On the morning of this feaſt, the luperci, or priefts of Pan, 
ran naked through the ſtreets of Rome, ſtriking the married 
women they met on the hands and belly, with a thong, or 
ſtrap of goat's leather, which was held an omen promiſing - 
them fecundity, and happy deliveries, See LUPERCI. 


The reaſon of this indecent cuſtom, in celebrating the luper- 


calia, took its riſe from Romulus and Remus; for while 
they were afliſting at this feaſt, a body of robbers, taking 
hold of the occaſion, plundered them of their flocks. Upon 
this the two brothers, and all the youth that were with them, 
throwing off their clothes, to be the more expedite, purſued 
the thieves, and recovered their prey. — This ſucceeded fo 
well, that thenceforward this ceremony became a part of the 
lupercalia. | 

This feaſt was aboliſhed in the time of Auguſtus, but after- 
wards reſtored, and continued to the time of the emperor 


' Anaſtaſius, — Baronius ſays, it was aboliſhed by the pope, in 
496. 2285 
LUPERCI, a name given to the prieſts of the god Pan. See 


LUPERCALIA, | | 
The luperci were the moſt antient order of prieſts in Rome; 


they were divided into two colleges, or companies, the one 


called Fabii, and the other Puintili, To theſe Czlar added 
a third, which he called Julii. | | 
Suetonius mentions the inſtitution of this new college of lu- 
perci, as a thing that rendered Cæſar more odious than he 
was; however, it appears from the ſame paſſage of Sueto- 
nius, that this new company was not inſtituted by Cæſar, nor 
in honour of Pan, but by ſome friends of Cæſar, and in bo- 
nour of himſelf. | 


LUPI Crepitus. See the article Cxxrirus.. 
Centaurus cum LUPO, See the article CENTAUR wh, 


US 


„ig sſtrönomy, à ſouthern conſtellation, 
LUP US, "at % — e and CoNnSTEULA- 


LURE #, in falconry, a piece of red Jeather- cut in form of » 


LU ST ER, or Lusr RE, gloſs, or brightneſs appearing on any 


LUSTRE is alſo uſed for a certain compoſition, or manner of | 


arabic, ale, vinegar, and Flanders glue boiled together: for 


- water : Morocco's have their Are from juice of barberries, 
and lemon or orange. . e 
For hats, the lere is frequently given with common water, 


black dye. — For very black furs, they ſometimes prepare a 
- tuftre of galls, copperas, Roman alum, ox's marrow, and 
- other ingredients. | | 


LUST RAL, an epithet applied by the antients, to the water 


was born, and others on the fifth day from its birtn. 
Over ' this feaſt- day the goddeſs N 


child backwards and forwards, around a fire burning on 
the altars of the gods, after which they ſprinkled it with 
water. The old women mixed ſaliva and duſt with 
the water. — The whole ended with a ſumptuous enter- 


L 


people, defiled- by any crime, or impurity, See LusTRUm,| 


tion; viz. by fire and ſulphur; by water; and by air; which 
laſt was done by ſanning and agitating the air round the 
thing to be purified, See ABLUTION.: e en be 
There was alſo a peculiar kind of IHtration for young chil- 
Laomeir has a volume expreſs on the lu/irations of the antients : 
tilium Luſtrationibus; firſt printed at Utrecht in 1681, and 
ſince, with: additions, in 1702, 4. {813-6 þ 
All perſons, ſlaves only excepted, he ſhews, were miniſters 
. fication: the prieſt threw water on new married people, with 


even ſometimes run naked through the ſtreets; ſuch was 


The birds, ſay they, practiſe luſtration, both by walhing 
takes ſtraw, and uſes it to purify her chickens. — There 


in effigy, | 


e . LUS | | 


conſiſting of nineteen 
TION. + | 


ith two wings, ſtuck with | feathers; and ſometimes 
Ss "with a piece of fleſn: wherewith to reclaim, or cal] 


back a hawk. See RECLAIMING, HAWK, and FAL 5 


The word comes from the French lturre, which ſignifies | 


the ſame ; formed, according to Skinner, from the Anglo- 

Saxon, /eura, traitor 3 according to Tripaud, from teera, 

craſtineſs. 1 eg 1 
thing; particularly manufactures of ſilk, wool, or ſtuff. 


giving that gloſs, or brilliant. 


T be luſtre of filks, in which their chief beauty conſiſts, is 
given ; by waſhing in ſoap, then clear water, and dip- 


ping them in alum-water cold. See SILK. | 
The lire of black taffaty is given by double-brewed. beer, 
boiled with orange or lemon juice ; that of coloured taffaties 
with water of gourds, diſtilled in an alembic. | 


Curriers give a laſtre, or gloſs to their leather, ſeveral ways | 


according to the colour to be illuſtrated. — For blacks, the 
firſt luſtre is with juice of barberries; the ſecond with gum 


coloured leathers, they ' uſe the white of an beaten in 


ſometimes a little black dye is added. — The fame liſtre 
ſerves skinners, except that in white furs they never uſe any 


The luſtre is given to cloths and mohairs, by prefling them 
under the calender. See CALENDER, and PRESSING. 


uſed in their ceremonies, to ſprinkle and purify the people: 


From them the Romaniſts have borrowed the holy water uſed 

in their churches. See Holy WATER, C 1 7 
LusTRAL Day, Dies LusTR1Cus, that whereon the illuſtra- 
tions were performed for a child, and its name given; which 
was uſually; the ninth day from the birth of a boy, and the 


eighth from that of a girl. Though others performed the 
ceremony on the laſt day of that week wherein the child 


preſide, . the midwives, nurſes, and domeſtics handed the 


tainment, -' LENT, FB C3109 
USTRATION, Expiation ; -facrifices, or ceremonies, by 
which the Romans purified © their cities, fields, armies, or 


XPIATION, PURIFICATION, &c. 


Some of their luſtrationt were public, others private. * 105 
There were three ſpecies, or manners of performing Iuſtra- 


a 


dren, See Lus TRAIL Day. 


Joh. Lomeieri Zutphanenſis Epimenides, ſive de veterum gen- 


of ſome ſort of lſtration. — When any one died, the houſe 
was to be ſwept after a particular manner, by way of /puri- 


the like intention. — To purify themſelves, people would 


their extravagance. And, as if fancy was not fertile enough 


in inventing modes of luſtration, they even uſed Enchant- | 


ments to raiſe the dead, in order to get inſtructions what 
muſt do to purge themſelves of their ſins. Add, that they 
frequently raiſed the opinion of the ſanctity of their expia- 


7 


tions by fictitious miracles. 
themſelves, and throwing water on their neſt. The hen 


was ſcarce any action, at the beginning and end of which 


the gentiles did not perform ſome ceremony to cleanſe them- | 
ſelves, and appeaſe the gods. When they had no animals 


to ſacrifice, they made the figure of the beaſt they would 
offer in dough, metal, or other matter ; and thus facrificed 


dome expiations were performed in the water; for which rea- 


| 


þ 


undina was ſuppoſed to 


Vor. II. 


; 


fon, certain fountains and rivers were in great reputation: 


LUS 


others were perſormed in the air. A certain heathen cauſed 
himſelf to be ſeriouſly ſifted in a: fieve, as' we now ſiſt 
corn: another hung himſelf by a cord, and was: toſſed back- 
wards and forwards: another ſhut his eyes, and ſet himſelf 
blindfald to find out a noſegay tied to a cord: others played 
at ſce-ſaw, as a more efficacious way of appeaſing the gods. 
Fire. was much uſed for expiation : Sometimes the penitents 
were caſt into the fire ; at others, only brought to the flame, 
ohe, 3 = * 
It was common, on theſe occaſions, to ſhed human blood : 
The prieſts of Cybele, Bellona, and Baal, made cruel inci- 
ſions on themſelves, — EreQheus, king of Attica, ſacrificed 
his daughter to Proſerpina. Several had their throats cut at 
Rome, to obtain the emperor's health from the gods. Thoſe 
who commanded artnies, offered one of their ſoldiers to ap- 
peaſe the anger of the gods; that he alone might ſuffef all the 
wrath the army deſerved. | | 11 
All forts of perfumes, and odoriferous herbs, had place in 
luſtration. — The egg was much uſed among them, as being 
'the ſymbol of the four elements: its ſhell, they ſay, repre- 
ſents the earth; the yolk, a globe ofyfire ; the white,  reſem- 
bles the water; and beſides it has a ſpirit, which repreſents 
the air, For this reaſon it is, that the bonza's, or Indian 
Prieſts, believe to this day that the world came out of an egg. 
— 'There is, ſcarce any pot-herb, pulſe, tree, mineral, or 
metal, which they did not offer the gods by way of expia- 
tion: Nor did they forget milk, bread, wine, or honey : what 
is more, they made uſe of the very ſpittle, and urine. 
The poets bad feigned that the gods purified themſelves, and 
they did not omit to purify their ſtatues. — They made a 
luſtration for children, the eighth day after their birth. — 
When a man who had been falſely reputed dead, returned 
home, he was not to enter his houſe by the door, — It was 
a ſettled cuſtom to offer no expiation for thoſe who were 
hanged by order of juſtice z or that were killed by thunder. 
Neither did they offer any for thoſe who were drowned in 
the ſea; it being the common opinion, that their ſouls periſh- 
ed with their bodies. And hence it was, that perſons in dan- 
ger of ſhipwreck ſometimes thruſt their ſwords through their 
bodies, that they might not die in the ſea; where 
thought their ſoul, which they ſuppoſed to be a flame, would 
be totally extinguiſhed. _ „ 5 
The moſt celebrated expiatory ſacrifice was the hecatomb, 
when they offered an hundred beaſts; though they commonly 
did not offer fo many, but contented themſelves with killing 
twenty five; but thoſe: being quadrupeds, their feet came to 
an hundred, See HECATOMB., |  , } , - a 
Luftrations, and luſtratory ſacrifices were not only performed 
for men,: but alſo for temples, altars, theatres, trees, foun- 
tains, rivers, ſheep, fields and villages. When the Arval bro- 
thers offered a victim for the fields, their ſacrifice. was called 
ambarvalia, See AMBERVALIA. | FOES 
Cities were all to be purifed, from time to time: Some 
walked the victim round their walls, and then flew him. — 
The Athenians ſacrificed two men, one for the men of their 
city, and the other for the women. The Corinthians ſa- 
crificed the children of Medea ſo; though the poets ſay, Me- 
dea killed them herſelf. The Romans performed the cere- 
mony of purifying their city every fifth year; -whence the 
name of laſtrum, given to the ſpace of five years. See Ly- 
STRUM. "WE . 
Divers of the expiations were auſtere : ſome faſted ; others 
abſtained from all ſenſual pleaſures: ſome, as the prieſts of 
Cybele, caftrated themſelves ; others, that they might live 
chaſte, eat rue, or lay under the branches of a ſhrub called 
agnus caſtus, See AGNus Caſtus. 125 10 — 
The poſtures of the penitents were different, according to the 
different ſacrifices : They ſometimes joined prayers to the ſo- 
lemnity; at other times, a public confeſſion of ſins was 
made. The Indians, when they ſacrifice to Hercules, call 
him a thouſand reproachful names; and think they incur his 
anger, if any reſpectful term come out of their mouth. 
The prieſts changed their habits, according to the ceremo- 
nies to be performed : white, purple, and black, were the 
moſt uſual colours. They had their heads always covered, 
and long hair, except in the ſacrifices of Saturn, Hercules, 
Honour, and a few others: only the prieſts of Iſis were ſha- 
ven, becauſe that goddeſs underwent the ſame operation, after 
the death of her husband Ofiris. — In ſome ceremonies the 
prieſts were ſhod, in others barefoot : the poets expreſs the 
former by the word vincula. They had no girdles; nay, 
they durſt not pronounce the word ivy, becauſe ivy cleaves to 
every thing. — In the ſacrifices of Venus, and the Moon, 
every one took the habit of the contrary ſex. — Every thing 
was to be done by odd numbers; becauſe they looked on an 
even number, which may be equally divided, as the ſymbol 


of mortality and deſtruction. The odd number was with 


them holy : hence Neptune's trident, Cerberus's three heads, 

and Jupiter's thunder-dart, with three points. | 

They caſt into the river, or at leaſt out of the city, the ani- 

mals, or other things that had ſerved for a lu/tration, or ſa- 

crifce of atonement; and thought themſelves threatened with 
| 5 Eee ſome 
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bome great misfortune, when by chance they trod upon them. 


- 


At Marſeilles, they took care to feed a poor man for ſome 
time; after which, they charged him with all the fins of the 
country, and drove him away: Thoſe of - Leucade faſtened 
n number of birds to a- man charged with their fins, and in 
that condition caſt him headlong from a high tower; and if 
the birds hindered his being Killed, they drove him out of the 
«country, . 10. ee ee 7 
Part of theſe ceremonies were aboliſhed by 


— 


neſs the numerous conſecrations; benedictions, exorciſms, ab- 


lutions, ſprinklings, proceſſions, ſeaſts, c. ſtill in uſe in the 
utions, ſprinklings, proceſſions, feaſts, Oc. Mill 4x from Lutherus, a name which has a Greek turn, and Which 


- Romith church. See ConsEcr ATION, c. 
LUSTRUM ®, : 
' ſpace of five years. LODO! OI! 0947) 14730 e 
Varro derſves the word from Ius, to I becauſe at the 
beginning of every fifth year, they paid the cenſus, or tri. 

bute impoſed. by the cenſors; whoſe authority, at their firſt 
inſtitution, was continued them for five years; though after- 


wards it was abridged to one. — Others rather deriye the 
George duke of -Saxony. — He died at his native place, in 


years, the cenſors reviewed the army. See Cxnsus, and . 1546. See REFOR MATION, . 


word from /u/trare, to make a review; becauſe once in five 


ENSOR. 


Lusr RUM was alſo a ceremony, or ſacrifice uſed by the Ro- Mansfeld, and the Sanons: it was preached at Kreichſaw, in 


mans, after numbering their people once in five years. See 


| 


LusTRATION, 


£ 7 
. x 


LUTE, Lxrvu, inchymiſtry,” a compoſition of certain te- 


nacious ſubſtances, wherewith to cloſe the apertures, and junc- 
tures of veſſels in diſtillation, . 


Under lute is comprehended any ſort of cement, or plaiſter, 
uſed either in the conſtruction of furnaces, of in fitting to 
them veſſels of glaſs, or earth, that are to reſiſt a very vio-| 
lent fire. — Euler ate made of flower and water; others; of 


quick- lime and whites of eggs; others of iron filings, brick- 
duft, and linſeed oil; others, of potter's earth, river. fand, 


triol, droſs of iron, beater! glaſs, flocks of woot mixed with 
falt water, or bullock's bloo“³. 1 = 
The late uſed by Lemery, was only 


8 


diſtilling of volatile ſpirits, c. 


the junctures of the veſſels: but for the diſtillation of corro- 


ſive ſpirits," as Alſo to ſtop the cracks of glaſſes, &c. the fol- 


lowing compoſition is recommended, viz, ftarch' boiled, or 


fiſh-glue diſſolved in ſpirit of wine, with ah of 9 Pp = . * ſounder.— Luther. rejected the epiſtle of 8. James, Win 
10 rz , « muſical inflratabde- 6 bb Ming bin 4% Which had conſiſtent with the doctrine of 8. Paul, in relation to juſtifi- 


antiently but five rows of ſtrings; though in'conrſe of time 


maſtic, and lime {lacked in milk. 


four, five, or ſix more have been added. 1 
- + - ® Some derive the word from the German arte, which ſigni- 


ies the fame} or from lauten ſonare. — Scaliger and Bochart | 


-2..  deriveit fromthe Arabic, a,.ñẽʒ t 

The late conſiſts of four principal parts: the table; the body 
r or belly, which has nine or ten ſides; the neck, which bas 
nine or ten ſtops or diviſions marked with ſtrings; and the 


head or croſs, wherein are ſcrews, for raiſing or lowering the 


- ftrings to the proper tone. — In the middle of the table is a 


roſe, or paſſage for the ſound, [There is alſo a bridge that the | 
bad been introduced in the corrupt times of 


- ſtrings are faſtened to, and a piece of ivory between the head and 


the neck, to which the other extremity of the ſtrings are fitted, | 
In playing, the ſtrings are ſtruck; with the right hand, and“ 


with the left the ftops are preſſe. 
The lutes of Bologna are eſteemed the 


producing a ſweet found. — The theorbo is an improvement 
0 the lute. © 3 \ n 11. 171144 1 £79 | 
Temperament: of the LUTE, denotes the. alteration. requiſite to be 
made in the intervals, both with regard to concords, and diſ- 
cords, in order to render them more juſt on that inſtrument. 
Archi-Lurz. See the article ARctLEUT0. »- |. 1 
Theorbo-LuTE.. See the article TuzoRBO. . 
EUTHERANISM, the ſentiments of Dr. Martin Luther, 
and his followers, with regard to religion. 33 


Lutheroniſin had its riſe in the 16th century: its 8 | 
dorn at Eiſteben in Thuringia, in 1483.—After his Rudies, he 
entered himſelf among the Auguſtines ; and in 1512, took the 


cap of a doctor in theology, in the univerfity of Wirtemberg. 


In 1516; he attacked the ſchool - divinity in ſeveral theſes. — | | | 5 
LUTHERANS, a ſect of proteſtants who proſeſs Luthe- 


Ia 1517, Leo X. having ordered indulgences to be diſpenſed 


to thoſe who ſhould contribute towards the building of S. Pe- 
LVTRHERANISM. | 4 


ter's church at Rome, he gave a commiſſion thereof to the 
Dominicans. — The Auguſtines thinking they had a title to 


it before any body elſe; John Staupitz, their commiſſary- ge- 


neral, appointed Luther to preach: againſt thoſe diſpenſers of 
indulgences. See INDULGENCE. |. ': 63:0 $12-yart ! 
Luther acquitted himſelf, | in à manner, that perhaps the 


commiſſary had not imagined : from the. preachers of indul- 


* 


a term uſed by the Romans, to ſignify” a 


two parts of fand, and | $4 oy, 
one of clay, tempered together in water z which does very Magdeburg, in 1540 ; in the palatinate of the dutchy of 


well for joining the noſes of retorts, and their receivers in 
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beft ; on account of | 


the wood, which is ſaid to have an uncommon: diſpoſition for n 
He alſo oppoſed the faſtings in the Romiſh church, monaſti- 
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gentes he proceeded to indulgences themſelves, and inveigh. 
ed very warmly, both againſt the one and the other, 
At firſt he only advanced ambiguous propoſitions; but being 
engaged in diſpute about them, he maintained them openly, 
and without reſerve; inſomuch, that in 15 20 he was ſolemn. 
ly condemned, and excommunicated by the pope. — But 
neither the pope's. thunder, nor the condemnation of ſeyera| 


24 2, 4424 |; univerſities, could make any impreſſion of terror upon him: 
the emperor Con- but he continued preaching, writing and diſputing, not againſſ 
ſtantine, Ind his ſucceſſors ;/ the reſt ſubſiſted till the Gothic 
kings were maſters of Rome, under whom they expired; ex- 
cept that ſeveral of them were adopted by the popes, and brought 
into the church, where they make a figure to this day: wit-“ 


indulgences only, but ſeveral other corruptions which then pre- 
vailed in the c huren. 
The character of the man, the ſtrength of his arguments 
and the weakneſs of his adverſaries cauſe, ſoon procured N 
a number of followers. — And thus it was that Latheraniſn 
was formed; the adherents whereto were called Lutherans, 


he aſſumed in lieu of his family name, Latter, or Lauther . 
it being the cuſtom of thoſe days, for men of learning to 
give themſelves Greek names : witneſs Eraſmus, Melanchthon 
Bucer,'&c. See NAR. v0 Tale to: 

In 1523, Luther quitted the habit of à religious, and in 
1524, married; after having been a happy inſtrument of re- 
forming a great part of Germany, under the protection of 


The firſt who received Lutheraniſin, were the people of 


1521. It was received at Goſlar, Roſtock; Riga in Livo- 
nia, Rentling, and at Hall in Suabia, at Augsburg, Hamburg, 


and Freptow in Pomerania, in 1522. In Pruſſia, in 1 523; 
at Einbech in the dutchy of Lunenburg, at Nuremberg, and 


Breſla w, in 1525.— In Heſſe, in 15263 at Aldenburg, Straf- 
burg, and Brunſwick; in 1528; at Gottingen, Lemgou, and 
Lunenburg, in 1530 at Munſter, and; Paderborn in Weſt- 
phalia, in 1532; at Ethlingen, and Ulm, in 1533; in the 
dutchy of Grubenhagen, at Hanover, and in Pomerania, in 
15343 in the dutchy of Wirtemberg, in 1535; at Cothus, 


horſes dung, powder of broken pots, caput mortuum of vi- in the lower Luſace, in 15373 in the county of Lippe, in 


1538; in the electorate of Brandenburg, at Bremen, Hall 
in Saxony, Leipſic in Miſnia, and at Quedleriburg, in 1539; 
at Embden in Eaſt-Friſeland, Hailbron, - Halberſtadt, and 


Newburg, at Regensburg, and Wiſmar, in 1542; at Bux- 
tende, Hildeſheim, and at Oſnaburg, in 1g 43; in the lower 


In diſtilling” by the alembic, or veſica, or copper body, with] ' Palatinate, in 15463 in NMecklempurg, in 1552; in the 
its head or ſerpentine, a wet bladder ſerves very well to late 


Marquiſate of Durlach, and that of Hochberg, in 1556; in 
the county of Bentheim, in 1564; at Haguenaw, and in the 


lower marquiſate of Baden, in 1568; and in the dutchy of 


Magdeburg, in 1570. Jovet, T. I. p. 460, ſq. 
Lutheraniſm has undergone ſome: alterations ſince the time oſ 


= 


received as canonical, in the Lutheran church. 

Luther reduced the number. of ſacraments to two, viz. bap- 
tiſm, and the euchariſt; but he believed the impanation, or con- 
ſubſtantiation : that is, that; the matter of the bread and wine, 


cation; he alſo ſet aſide the Apocalypfe t both which are now 


remain with the body and blood of Chriſt; and it is in this 


article, that the main difference between the Lutheran and 
Engliſh churches conſiſts, . See CONSUBSTANTIATION. 
Luther maintained the maſs to be no ſacriſice; exploded the 
adoration of the hoſt, auricular OG meritorious works, 
indulgences, purgatory, the worſhip af images, &c. which 
g 1 the Romiſh church. 
He alſo oppoſed the doctrine of free will; maintained prede- 
ſtination, aſſerted. that we are neceſſiated in all we do, that 
all our actions done in a ſtate of ſin, and even the virtues 
themſel ves, of heathens, are crimes; that we are only juſti- 
fied by the imputation of the merits and ſatisfaction of Chriſt, 


cal vows, the celibate of the clergy, S8. | , 
Some authors reckon thirty nine different . ſets, which at 


different times have. ſprung up among the Lutherans, viz. 


the dae, Autinomians, — Inferani, Anti- 
diaphoriſts, Antiſwenkfeldians, Antioſiandrians, Anticaluinfis, 
Layers an of hands, Bifſacramentales, Triſſacramentales, Ma- 
jerites, Adiaphoriſti, Quadriſacramentales, Luthero-calviniſts, 
Anmetes, Medioſiandrians, Confeſſioniſis firm and wavering, 
Stenkfeldians, Onandrians, Stanoanrians, Antiſtancarians, 
Zuinglians ſimple, Zuinglians fignificative, - Carleftadzans, 
Evargic Trepiſts, Arrabonarii ſpiritual, Sucefeldians, Serve- 
tits; Davidics, or Davidi-Georgians, Mennonites, &c. Fovtt. 


„II p. 475» 
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raniſm, or adhere to the doctrine and tenets of Luther. dee 
The Lutherans, of all Proteſtants, are thoſe who differ 
leaſt from the Romiſh church. — They are divided into ſe- 
veral ſects; the principal whereof are. recited in the follow- 
ing articles, and in their proper places in the courſe of this 


Moderate LUTHERAN, one who ſoftens or mitigates Luther's 


daoctrine; 
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| / follows octrine of Luther thus tnitigated. 2, After extenſion, follows the intruding of the joint ijato 4 
22 ber of this ſect. the natural cavity ; Which, like wiſe, may . — be effected by 

——— is an appellation given to thoſe who com- - the hands only, or. by the heel, (as when the head of the os 
Lax Lu 3 rofterims and who formed three different par- humeti is fallen into the arm - pit) or by means of ladders, 

© m0 1 — of Melanchthon, Paciu$, or Pfeffinger, and that] doots, peſtles, or  Hippocrates's inſtrument, called ambe, — 

* univerſity of Leipſic, and the divines of F ranconia. This way. is termed methodical, by way of diſtinction from 

See INTE RTM, and /ADFAPHORIST.. | the third, Harty is called organical, becauſe performed by large 
Ri { LUTHERAN, one who ſtill maintains the antient Lathe: 1 inftruments, and machines, but how altogether out of uſe. 

45 iſm of Dee and the firſt Lut heran. 5 Gourmelinus to theſe adds aTod:ois; the very act of reducing 

_—_ __ 145 of ptedeſination, and grace, 1 Lathe- the member into its own place, which is to be known by the 

- . o=-Thie had of the” rigid: Lutherans | ſound uſually heard, and From the uſe and motion of the re- 

was Flaccius 1llyricus, the chief of the four authors of the . duced joint. 4 
: Ecclefraftical Hiftory divided into Centuries; known under the | Laſtly, becauſe on account of the laxiky! of the tendons, e. *4 
name of - Magdeburg Centuries, or Centuriators.— This man] the reduced bone cannot remain in its natural poſition, it is f 
| 


to be made in Luther“ neceſſaty yet further to apply compreſſes and bandage; b 
0 bv ea "oy SY _ er {i wihoſe means the articulation is preſerved ſafe, till the — 
LuT ear lar one who holds the opinions ig Cal-| may acquire their uſual ſtrength of elaſticity and aſtriction. 


ogeth Luther; ſo far as they are capable LYCANTHROPY *, „ ATRANOPQINIA, a ſpecies. of 
1 cone RO 121 madneſs, wherein thoſe affected run, in -the night times 
LUTHERO+Os1 ANDR FAN, as blends Abbe the doc | howling about the fields like wolves 3 — ſome bite and 

trine of Luther, and that of Lucas Ofrander, ern ſgnarl like dogs: whence the diſeaſe is alſo called, by the anti- 


sT, an appellation: given to w Lutheran | th cynanthropy. 7 
e r The word is formed. af the Greek we, wolf, fol * f 


- Li Ax, one who mbles cher the -v, man: f. 4 man- wolf. 
3 of . Zuirpüase. 1 War op |  Lycantbropy i is alſo uſed for an imaginary metamorphoſis of a 
Martin. Bucer, of Scheleſtadt in Alſace, * from 4e man into à wolf, by magie power; wherein the perſons affect - 
can, by: a: twofold apoſtaſy, as the Roxhunitly call it, became | eq ſeem not only to themſelves in the form of wolves, but to 
.. a Lutheran; was the head of the Luthero-Zuinglians ; "whoſe | others. See MET AMORBH0SIS. 
- tenets were not ſo much à mixture of Lutheraniſm and Zuing-| LYCEUM, AYKE10N, the name of a celabented ſchool, or 
lianiſm : But what rather entitled them to the - appellation academy at Athens, where noon explained his philoſophy, 
- was, that they ſormed a ſociety, who agreed. to tolerate and | See ARISTOTELIAN. NJ. 
bear with each others opinions, 222 2 The place Was compoſed of aogticn” s, endivets planted i in. the 
LU T-HERN:#, a kind of window over the cothics} in the quincunx form, where the philoſophers diſputed walking. 
roof of a building; ſtanding perpendicularly over the naked See PERIPATETIC. | 
of the wall and cms. to umi the upper . See Hence, philoſophy of | the Iyctum is uſed, to ſignify the philo- 
Win bow. ſpphy of Atiſtotle, or the peripatetic philoſophy. 
*The 8 comes * 1 A dumme of the Latin, Suidas obſetves, that the /yceum took its name from its having 
a Auterna, ght, or lantern. n originally a temple of Apollo Lyceus; or rather, a por- 
' The French architects diftingyiſh-' theſe into ub kinds, tſco, br gallery built by” Lycus, fon of Apollo: but others 
according to their various forms; as ſquare, fan! Bulli] mention it to have been built by Piſiſtratus, or Pericles. . 
- eyes,” at arcbes, Flemiſh lutherns, &c. L COCTO NON. See the article Aeonir sn. 
LUT:U'M Supientie, is the hermetical ſeal ; made by melting | LY, DIA N Mode. Set the article Mops. A 
r veſſel by a lamp, and eviſting it up with 4 MOS, AYTMOE, See the article Hiocup. 
pair uf pliers. See HEXMETICAL Seal. [LNY M PH, LymPpaa, in anatomy, , a thin tranſparent hu- 
LUXA TION&, LuxA To, in medicine and ſurgery, the ' -mour, ſomething like water ; ſecreted from the ſerum of the 
- flippiagrof the end of à bone from its proper receptacle into ood in all parts of the body, and returned to the blood a- 
another place; whereby the natural motion of the ms * 0 Hit, by proper ducts 1 its own, called lymphatics ; and ſup- 


„ 


ſtroyed. See Bohr; and ARTICULATION, F. poſed, by ſome; to be the immediate matter of nutrition, 
The word is Latin, formed from /uxare, to looſen- 17 LyMPHaATics, Humour, NuTRITION,. NN 
Turation is the ſame witli what is #therwiſe called eee ; | If che Hinpb be chymically examined, it will be found to 
being the diſplacing of a bone, or rather the disjointing of two c ntain a great deal of volatile, . but no fixed ſalt, ſome 
bones, articulated: together for the motion of the part. 0 kgm, ſome ſulphur, and a little earth. - 
. Lawations are either violent; proceeding from ſome external be uſe of the lymph may be gathered from the conſidera- 
cauſe; as falls, ſtrains, blows, leaps, extenſions, & c. — Or tipn of the parts into which it diſcharges itſelf, — That which 
tle; atifing- ſrom internal cauſts j as a natural Jaxity of the ||  <ymies' from the head, neck, and arms, is thrown into the 
0 gamentsy'a i Auxion of hormwurs, or gradual collection there. Jugular and fubclaviar veins.—All the ly mphatics, which the 
- of 4 de See. 5 rts in the cavity of the thorax fend out, empty themſelves 
- Luxation,: ptoperly, has noah among r whole ode into the thoracic Juct; and the /ympha, from all the reſt of 
ture determines them to a manifeſt motion, as are all thoſe | the body, flows to the common receptacle : ſo that there can 
united by diarthroſis; thoſe articulated by ſynarthroſis, where be no doubt, but that its chief uſe is to dilute, and perfect the 
there is no manifeſt motion, are indeed ſubject to fracture, | chyle, beſore it mixes with the blood. See CH YLE, Cu- 
- Caries;' exoſtoſis, Ee. wo not er, dee Di ARTHR0- LIFICATION, and SANGUIFICATION. © | 
8186, e. 20162, een eee ns 1 b 503 bas LYMPHATICS, or LyMPHzpucTs, a ſort of * 
Luxations, again, are che Perfect, or inperfin. . . - ſmall, tranſparent - veſſels, generally ariſing from the glands, 
Perſe, or compleat LuxaTiox, KA POPHMA, & hit where | and conveying back to the blood a er re called 
the head of a bone is actually ſtarted out of the cavity of 'an- || ympb or 4 f See LYMPH, 
other.—It is known by a tumour, or protuberance, formed | Theſe, though not ſo viſible 'as the other velſels; becauſe of 
by 'the head of the ſeparated" bone, which raiſes up the skin, their minuteneſs, and tranſparency, are, however, exiſtent in 
and muſcular fleſh ove its natural level in the part not de- all parts of the body; but the difficulty” of n them, has 
ſtined to receive it and a hollowneſs' or ſinking in the place |, prevented their being deſcribed in many parts.. 
from whence it is ſtarted, perecivable by the touch. — It is The hnpbatics are contracted at ſinall and unequal Liſtinces 
alſo attended with great pain, a total r 2h oft K by two oppoſite ſemi- lunar valves, which permit the lymph 
and a ſhortening of the limb. do paſs through them towards the yes -but 0G" like flood- 
Imperfect; or partial LoxAT To, H APA bern MA; ;ealled alſo ; gates, upon its returning. 
- ſubluxation,” is where the motion is only much inipaired, the | They ariſe in all parts of the body, but — what manner, 
joint weakened,” and a deformity perceivable in it, when com- needs no great diſpute; for, without doubt, all the liquors in 
pared with the oppoſite part, which is ſound.— This is other- | the body, excepting the chyle, are ſeparated from the blood 
- wiſe called a fraim, when it proceeds from an external cauſe ; | in the fine capillary veſſels, by a different pipe from the com- 
or, ſimply, a relaxation, when ſrom an internal one. | mon channel in which the reſt of the blood moves: but 
A luxation is ſaid to be ſimple, when it has no other acci-| whether this pipe be long or ſhort, whether it be viſible or in- 
dent or injury accompanying it complicated, when it is at-] viſible, it is ftill a gland, whilſt it ſuffers ſome part of the 
tenced with a wound, inflammation, fracture, or the like, blood to paſs through it; denying a paſſage to the reſt. See 
The cure of a luxation, i is by a ſpeedy reduction of the diſlo- | GLanD. 
cated member to its natural place. — To this are neceſſary, | Now, the glands which ſeparate the lymph muſt be of the 
19. Extenſs Gon, arlgzo4, which a luxated as well as fractured] ſmalleſt kind, for they are inviſible to the fineſt microſcope z 
member requires; as well on account of the contraction of | but their excretory ducts, the lymphatic veſſels, unite with 
the tendons, as that the tad of the bone may more directly one another, and grow larger, as they approach the heart : 
be intruded into its ſeat.— This extenſion is made either by | yet, they do not open into one common channel, as the veins 
the hands alone, which is called modus palæſtricus, becauſe, | do; for ſometimes we find two, or three, or more lympha- 
among wreſtlers, diſlocated members uſe. to be reduced after | tics, running by one another; which only communicate by 
this manner ; or by ligatures, or towels ; or by inſtruments, or | ſhort intermediate ducts, and which unite, and immediately 
great machines, when the luxation is Gifficult, and inveterate, | divide again.—In their progreſs, they always touch at one or 
wo 
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themſelves of their lympha. — Sometimes the whole lympha- | 
ric opens, t ſeveral places, into the gland ; and ſometimes it 
ſends in only two or three branches, whilſt the main trunk 


poſite ſides of the gland, exporting again their 1ympha to | 
their common receptacle. | ph arial th 


from all its parts, as likewiſe from the lower extremities, are 
the glandulz inguinales, ſacræ, iliacæ, lumbares, meſente- 1 
"rice, and hepatic ;. all which ſend out new lymphatics, which 


the cheſt, head, and arms do into the ductus thoracicus, jugu- 

lar and ſubclavian veins. e 
Theſe glands are round and ſmooth bodies, about the bigneſs | 
of a hazle nut, bigger or leſſer, according to the number of 


and their whole bulk divided into little cells, which receive 
the lymph ſrom the [ymphatics ; and are therefore improperly 
called glandi, becauſe they ſeparate no liquor from the blood. 


of their veſicular bodies ſeems to be, that the flow-moving | 
 lympha may receſve a greater velocity from the elaſtic 'con- | 
traction of their membranous cells, as well as from the new 


LYRA, a conſtellation in the nothern hemiſphere. See STAR, | 
and CONSTELLATION. eee EL F 71 
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North. of the preced. in the jugum 14 35 3056 or 48] 3 
5 | | 
Preced. in the root of either horn 17 03 51159 26 393 4 
Subſeg. of the ſame | 17 21 3959 21 541] 4 
North. of thoſe that foll. in the jugum 17 37 oof55 03 28 3 
South. of the ſame 1417 50 3654 28 15] 6 | 
FAD mo | | _ 35 1854 33 02 6 
In the middle of the body [21 54 o8458 03 44] 6 
' 7 DEST TS 121 43 39453.09 02] 6 
In the eaſtern part of the ſhell [25 46 19 60 42 55] 5 
South, of the ſame  W] 26 14 11 59 36 20 5 
YR Lucida, See the article Luc ib a. 5 | 


L 
L 


ſion of his finding a dead ſhell-fiſh, called by the Greeks, 


Nile; of the ſhell whereof he formed his hre; mounting it 
with ſeven ſtrings, according to Lucian, and adding a kind L 


Boethius relates the opinion of ſome, who ſay, that Mercury's 
ter. — Nicomachus, Horace, Lucian, and others, make it 
have ſeven ſtrings, in imitation of the ſeven planets, | 


tyre, was hung up by the Lesbians in Apollo's temple.— Others 
ſay, Pythagoras found it in ſome temple in Egypt, and added 


is done without the help of conglobate glands ; as the Jacteal | 


Sou. of the preced. in the jugum of the | 14 17 5855 13 58 
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two conglobate or veſicular glands, into which they diſcharge | | 
paſſes over, and joins the {ymphatics which ariſe from the op- 


The glands of the: abdomen, which receive the Iymphatics | 


pour their contents into the receptaculum chyli; as thoſe of 


Iymphatics they receive. — Their ſubſtance is membranous, 


a — 


It is true, that their exporting hymphatics, communicating 
with their arteries, do receive a lymph from them; but this 


veins do with the capillary arteries of the guts: the chief uſe 


lymph immediately derived from the arteries, See GLAND. | 


The number of its ſtars in Ptolemy's and Tycho's catalogues 


ſtring made up the octave, 


Miletus added four to t 
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tiſſa, 1 city of Lithos ; where the fiſhermen finding it, 5 


it to Terpander; who carried it into Egypt, and called him. 


ſelf the inventor. The ſeven firings were diatonically diſpoſ. 


ed, by tones, and femi-tones ; and Pythagoras's eighth 
Mr. Barnes, in the prolegomena. to his edition ee 
has an enquiry into the antiquity and ſtructure of the hre; of 


which he makes Jubal the firſt inventor. | For the ſeveral 


changes this , inſtrument ' underwent, by the addition of new 


ſtrings, he- obſerves, that according to Diodorus, it had ori- 
ginally only three; whence it was called reep. Aſter- 
Wards, it had ſeven ſtrings; as appears from Homer, Pindar 


Horace, Virgil, Sc. Feſtus Avienus gives the hre of Or. 
pheus nine ſtrings. David mentions an inſtrument of that 
fort ſtrung with ten, in 8 decachordo. Timotheus of 

e old ſeven, which made eleven. 
Joſephus, in his Jetuiſb Antiquities, makes mention of one 
with twelve ſtrings; to which were afterwards added fix o- 
thers, which made eighteen in all. — Anacreon himſelf fays 
. 253. of Mr. Barnes's edition, canto viginti totis chordis,m 
For the modern hre, or Welſh harp, conſiſting of forty 


ſtrings, it is ſufficiently known. 


From the hre, which all agree to be the firſt inſtrument of the 
ſtringed kind in Greece, aroſe an infinite number of others, 
differing in ſhape, and number of ſtrings; as the pſalterium, 


trigon, ſambucus, pectis, magadis, barbiton, teſtudo, (the two 


laſt uſed promiſcuouſly, by Horace, with the ꝶre and cithara) 
epigonium, ſimmicium, and pandura; which were all ſtruck 
with the hand, or a plectrum. See PSAL TEA, SauBu- 
c A, MAG AD!IS, BARBITON, CI THARA, G. 


LyRE, among painters, ſtatuaries, &c. is an attribute of A- 


pollo, and the muſes. See ATTRIBUTE. 
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longitudes, latitudes, and magnitudes whereof, are as follow: 


72 E Ly RF. : | 1 
Stars in the conſtellation Lyra, or Vultur Cadens. LYRIC is more particularly applied to the antient odes, and 
85 9 Longitude | Latitude j& | ftanza's ; which anſwer to our airs, or ſongs, and may be 
Names and Situations of the Stars. BY North. | played on inſtruments. See Org, © 
5 „The antients were great admirers of lyric verſes ; which name, 
South. in the preced. wing of the Vult. yp 3 35 3959 24 42] 5 | Mr. Barnes obſerves, they gave to ſuch verſes as were ſung 
North. of the ſame | 5 55 1952 46 49] 6 | to the lyre, See VERSE. E ES 
Lucida in the ſhell called zr 10 57 18961 45 31] t | This ſpecies of poetry was originally employed in celebrat- 
5 r5 ſtarthe molt nor. of the adjacent | 14 17 42 - 2 PN ? ing the praiſes of gods and heroes; though it was afterwards 
"_ „ c31 6 Pre 19% 79.3 introduced into feaſts, and public diverſions : it is a miſtake 
Sour. of thabe-::; . 13 46 55 60 23 13] 5 | fo imagine Anacreon, as the Greeks do, the author of it; 
Contiguous alſo to this 13 47 29 [60 22 16|7 | fince it appears from ſcripture to have been in uſe above a 
| [lyre 14 19 42[55 29 48] 6 | thouſand years before that poet, — Mr. Barnes ſhows how 
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YRE, Lys a, a ſtringed inſtrument much uſed among the 
antients ; ſaid to have been invented by Mercury, on occa- 


chelone, and Latins, te/tudo, left on an inundation of the 


of jugum to it, to ſtretch or looſen the ſtrings. 


lyre had but four ſtrings, in imitation of the mundane muſic 
of the four elements. —Diodorus Siculus ſays it had but three 
ſtrings, in imitation of the three ſeaſons of the year z which 
were all the Greeks counted, viz. fpring, ſummer, and win- 


This three, four, or ſeven ftringed inſtrument, Mercury gave| 
to Orpheus; who being torn to pieces by the Bacchantes, the 


an eighth ſtring. —Nicomachus ſays, that when Orpheus was 


killed, this hre was caſt into the ſea, and thrown up at An- 


unjuſt it is to exclude heroic ſubjects and actions from this ſort 
of verſe, lyric poetry being capable of all the elevation and 
ſublimity ſuch ſubjects require; which he confirms by the 
example of Alcæus, Steſichorus, Anacreon, and Horace, and 
by his own eſſay, A Triumphal Ode, inſcribed to the duke of 
Marlborough, at the head of this edition : he concludes with 
the hiſtory of Hric poeſy, and of thoſe antients who excelled 
init 3 nw | | | Fa, 

The characteriſtic of hric poetry, which diſtinguiſhes it from 
all others, is ſweetneſs. — As gravity rules in heroic verſe ; 


ſimplicity, in paſtoral ; tenderneſs, and ſoftneſs, in elegy ; m_ 
pathe- 


neſs, and poignancy, in ſatyr ; mirth, in comedy; the 

tic, in tragedy; and the point, in epigram ; ſo in the hric, 
the poet applies himſelf wholly to ſooth the minds of men, 
by the ſweetneſs and variety of the verſe, and the delicacy 
of the words, and thoughts; the agreeableneſs of the num- 
bers, and the deſcription of things moſt pleaſing in their own 
nature, See ODE, SoNo, CCW. | = | 
YSIARCHA, an antient kind of magiſtrate, being the 
pontiff of Lycia, or ſuperintendant of the ſacred games of 
that province, 5 | 

Strabo oberves, that the Marcha was created in a council, 
conſiſting of the deputies of twenty three cities ; that is, of 
all the cities in the province: ſome of which cities had three 
voices, others two, and others but one. 

Cardinal Noris ſays, that the 22 preſided in matters 
of religion; in effect, the l/iareba was nearly the ſame with 
the aftarcha, and fyriarcha ; who though they were, all the 
heads of the councils, or ſtates of thoſe provinces, yet were 
they eſtabliſhed principally to take care of the games and 
feaſts celebrated in honour of the gods, whole prieſts they 
were inaugurated at the ſame time that they were cteated 
lyfiarcha, Hriarcha, or afiarcha, TORN 
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Mis alſo a numeral letter, and among the ancients was uſed for 


beginning, Et Author Typhis Leonicus atque Paranſus; yet it 
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alphabet. See LETTER, and ALPHABET. 


M, and not in b. whence it happens that - thoſe who have ta- 


ken cold, for M ordinarily pronounce 5; the noſe in that 


caſe being diſabled from making the neceſſary motion. See B 
Quintilian obſerves, that the MA ſometimes ends Latin words, 
but never Greek; the Greeks always changing it in that caſe 
into u, for the ſake of the better ſound. See N. ES 


a thouſand ; according to the verſe, 

M caput eff numeri quem ſcimus mille tenere. Mot 
When a daſh is added a top of it, as ; it ſignifies a thouſand 
times a thouſand. 1 f 

M, in aſtronomical tables, and other things of that kind, is uſed 
for Meridiqnal or ſouthern; ſometimes for Meridies, or mid- 
day. „ ä 

M, A medicinal preſcription, is frequently uſed to ſignify a 
manipule, or handful. See MAnIPULE. x and 

M is ſometimes alſo put at the end of a recipe, for miſce, mingle; 
or mixtura, a mixture. Thus, m. f. julapium ſignifies, mix 

and make a julep. . 

M, in law, the brand or ſtigma of a perſon convicted of man- 
ſlaughter, and admitted to the benefit of his clergy. It is 
to be burnt on the brawn of his left thumb. | 

MACARONIC, or Mac aron1anf, a kind of burleſque po- 
etry; conſiſting of a jumble of words of different languages, 
with words of the vulgar tongue latinized, and Latin words 
modernized, See BURLESQUE, Sc. | | 


* Maccarone, among the Italians, as has been obſerved by Czlius 

:-  Rhodiginus, ſignifies a coarſe clowniſh man; and becauſe this 
i kind of poetry, being patch'd out of ſeveral languages, and full 

of extravagant words, is not fo polite and ſmooth as thoſe of 
Virgil, Sc. the Italians, among whom it had its rife, gave it 

the name of Maccaronian Maccaronic poetry. Others chuſe 

to derive it 2 Macaronibus, from Macaroons, a kind of confecti- 

on made of meal not boulted, ſweet-almonds, ſugar, and the 
whites of eggs; accounted a great dainty among the country 
people in Italy; which, from their being compoſed of various in- 
gredient occaſion'd this kind of poetry, which conſiſts of Latin, 
talian, Spaniſh, French, Engliſh, &c. to be called by their name. 


For an inſtance; a bold fellow in the Macaronic ſtile, fays ; 
Enfilavi omnes Scadrones & Regimandos, &c. 
Another example: 


Arcberos piſtoliferos furiamgue manantum, 


Et grandem eſmeutam que inopinum fatta ruellæ eſt : 
Toxinumgue alto troublantem corda clachero, &c. 


Theoph. Folingius, a Benedictin monk of Mantua, was the 
firſt who invented, or at leaſt cultivated, this kind of verſe: 
For tho* we have a Macaronea Ariminenſis in a very old letter, 


ſeems to have been the work of Guarinus Capellus Sarſinas, 
who in the year 1526 printed fix books of Macaronic poetry, 
in Cabrinum Gagamagæ Regem: but as both theſe came out af- 
ter the firſt edition of Folingius, which was publiſhed under 
the name of Merlinus Coccajus in 1520; ſo were they likewiſe 
much inferior to him both in the ſtyle, invention and epiſodes 
wherewith he has enriched the hiſtory of Baldus; which 
make the ſubje of his poem. The famous Rabelais firſt 
transferred the Macaronic ſtile out of the Italian verſe into 
French proſe, and on the model thereof form'd ſome ot the 
beſt things in his Pantagruel. Seas 
Merlin Coccajus met with ſo much ſucceſs in his new way, 
that he compoſed another book partly in Macaronic ſtile, call'd 
bars del tri per uno; but with very different ſucceſs. Af- 
ter this, appear'd in Italy, Macaronica de fyndicatu, & con- 
demnatione dactoris Samſonis Lembi, a low performance; and 
Macaronis Forza, an excellent one, by Steſonio a jeſuit. In 
1620, Bajani publiſhed a Carnavale Tabula Macaronea, The 
laſt Italian who wrote in this way, was Cæſar Urſinius, to 
whom we owe Capricia Macaronica magiſtri Stopini poete 
Piuzanenſis, printed in 1636, | 
The firſt who ſucceeded in the Macaronic ſtile among the 
French was Antonius de Arena Provenſalis de Bragardiſſima Villa 
de Szleriis, in two poems, which he has left us, de Arte Dan- 
ſandi, & de Guerra Neapolitana Romana & Genuenſi. He was 
followed by another lawyer, who wrote Hiſtoria braviſſima 
Caroli J. Imperat. a Provincialibus payſanis triumpbanter fuga- 
i. Some time after, Remi Belleau, among his other French 
boeſies, printed Dicdtamen metrificum de Bells Hugonotico, & 
ruſlicorum pigliamine ad fodales; a piece much valued. This 


A liquid conſonant, and the twelfth letter in the 
It is pronunced by ſtriking the upper lip againſt 
the lower; in which the pronunciation of this let- 


ter agrees with that of +: the only difference between the two 
conſiſting of a little motion made in the noſe -in pronouncing 


M. J. B. Lichiardum Recatolicatum Spaliporcinum puctam; to 
- which Stephen Tabouret return'd an anſwer in the ſame ſtrain. 
' Laſtly, John Edward de Monin entered the liſts, and left us 
inter teretiſmata ſua carmen arenaicum de quorundam nugige- 
rulorum piaſſa inſupportabili. The Recitus N ter- 
ribili eſmeuta paiſanorum de Ruellio, is one of the belt pieces of 
this kind. | 8 
We have little in Engliſh in the Macaronian way; nothing 
ſcarce, but ſome little looſe pieces collected in Cambden's re- 
mains: which is no diſcredit to our authors: for one may 
ſay of ſuch pieces in general, 
Turpes eft difficiles habere nugas, 
Et flultus labor eft ineptiarum. 2 
But the Germans and Netherlanders have had their Macaronic 
poets; witneſs the Certamen catholicum cum Calviniſtis, of one 
Martinius Hamconius Friſius, which contains about twelve hun- 
dred verſes, all the words whereof begin with the letter C. 


MACE, Macis, a medicinal bark, or rind; the ſecond of 


the three which cover the nutmeg. See NUTMEG. 
It is of an aſtringent and drying nature, and is uſed as a cor- 
rector in cardiac and cathartic compoſitions, . See BARK. 
MACEDONIANS. See the article SE MIARIAN. 
MACERATION, in pharmacy, the operation of diffolving a 
ſolid body by means of water, See Dis80LUTION. 
In which ſenſe, the word amounts to much the fame with 
liquefaction or liquation, See L1QUEFACTION 
MACERATION is alſo uſed for the infuſing a body in any men- 
ſtruous fluid, in order to a ſolution of its principles, whether 
with or without fire. | | 
In which ſenſe Maceration amounts to much the fame with 
Digeſtion, See DiGEsT10N. | | 
Others reſtrain Maceration to that particular kind of digeſti- 
on, which is performed in thick ſubſtances, as when, ha- 
ving mix'd roſes with fat to make Unguent. Roſatum, the 
mixture is expoſed for ſome days to the ſun, that the virtue 
of the roſes may be the better communicated to the fat. 
MACHINE, Macnina®, in the general, ſignifies any thing 
that ſerves to augment, or to regulate moving powers: or it 
is any body deftined to produce motion, fo as to fave either 
time or force. See MoT1oN, and Power. 

The word comes from the Greek, nv, Machine, Invention 
Art.—— And hence, in ſtrictneſs, a Machine is ſomething that 
conſiſts more in art and invention, that in the ſtrength and ſo- 

lidity of the materials; and for this reaſon it is that the inven - 
tors of Machines are call'd Ingenieurs or Ingeneers. See EnGINe. 
Machines are divided into imple and compound. 
Simple MACHINEs are thoſe otherwiſe called mechanical powers: 

See MECHANICAL POWER. | 

There are ſix ſimple Machines, to which all others may be re- 
duced ; viz. the balance, lever, wheel, pulley, wedge, and 
ſcrew. For the doctrine of which, ſee BaLance, LE- 
VER, c. | 


Compound MACHINE is that which is compoſed of ſeveral ſimple 
ones combined together, | 

The number of compound Machines is now almoſt infinite; 
and yet the antients ſeem to have out-done the moderns in this 
reſpect, Their Machines of war, architecture, &c, being de- 
ſcribed as vaſtly ſuperiour to ours. 


Architemical Macuine, is an aſſemblage of pieces of wood 


ſo diſpoſed, as that by means of ropes and pulleys, a ſmall 
number of men may raiſe vaſt loads, and lay them in their 
places. Such are cranes, &c. 

"Tis hard to conceive what Machines the antients muſt have 


uſed to raiſe thoſe immenſe ſtones found in ſome of the an- 
tique buildings. 


Hydraulic, or Water-Macnine, is either uſed to ſignifie a ſim- 


ple Machine, ſerving to conduct or raiſe water; as a fluice, 


pump, Sc. or ſeveral of theſe acting together, to produce ſome 
extraordinary effect; as the 


Macnine of Marly, the primum mobile whereof, is an Arm 


of the river Seine, which by its ftream turns ſeveral large 
wheels, which work the handles, and theſe with piſtons raiſe 
the water into the pumps, and with other piſtons force it-up 
in pipes againſt the aſcent of a hill to a reſervoir in a ſtone 
tower, 62 fathom higher than the river; ſufficient to ſupply 
Verſailles with a conſtant ftream of 200 inches. 


Military Machixks, among the antients were of three kind: ; 


the firſt ſerving to launch arrows, as the ſcorpion; javelins, 
as the catapulta; ſtones, as the baliſta; or fiery darts, as the 
pyraboli: the ſecond ſerving to beat down walls, as the bat- 
tering ram and terebra : and the third to ſhelter thoſe who 
approach'd the enemies wall; as the tortoiſe or teſtudo, the 
vinea, and the towers of wood. See Scorpion, Arles, &c. 
The Machines Mar now in uſe, conſiſt in artillery, bombs, 
petards, &c. ARTILLERY, GUN, CANnNoN, Cc. 


* ev 2 by 2 Reiſtro Suiſſi Lanſquenetorum per | 


Macnins, in dramatic poetry, is when the poet brings ſome 
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which they are repreſented upon the ſtage, and afterwards remo- 


it denotes in both Caſes, the Intervention, or Miniſtry of 


he can take Troy without his aſſiſtance. The poet muſt ſay 


but *tis what Homer and Virgil have both practiſed in the Epo- 


vers, helps him to deſtroy them; and the next day, herſelf 
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divinity. or ſupernatural being upon the ſtage; to perform 
ſome exploit, or ſolve ſome difficulty out of the reach of hu- 


man power. 


The Machines of the drama are gods, angels, ghoſts, Cc. 
which are ſo called from the Machines or contrivances by 


ved again. | 
Hence, the uſe of the word Machine has alſo\paſſed into the 
epic poem ; though the Reaſon of its Name re wanting: 


ſome divinity: but as the occaſion of Machines, in the one 
and the other, are ſomewhat different, the rules and laws of 
managing them are different likewiſe, | 

The antient dramatic poets never brought any Machine on 
the ſtage, but where there was an abſolute neceſſity for the 
preſence of a god; and were generally laughed at for ſuffer- 
ing themſelves to be reduced to ſuch a neceſſity, According- 
ly Ariftotle lays it down as an expreſs Law, that the unra- 
velling of the piece ſhould ariſe from the fable itſelf; and not 
from any foreign Machine, as in the Medea, Horace is ſome- 


thing leſs ſevere; and contents himſelf with ſaying, that the | 


gods ſhould never appear, unleſs where the Nodus, or knot, 
is worthy of their preſence ; Nec Deus interſit, niſi dignus Vin- 
dice Nodus, Inciderit. See INTREAGUE, CATASTRO- 
PHE, c. 

But *tis quite otherwiſe with the Epopea; there muſt be Ma- 
chines every where, and in every part. Homer and Virgil do 
nothing without them. Petronius, with his uſual fire, main- 
tains, that the poet ſhould deal more with the Gods than with 
men; that he ſhould every where leave marks of his prophe- 
tic raptures, and of the divine fury that poſſeſſes him ; that 
his thoughts be all full of fables, that is, of allegories and 
figures: In fine, he will have a poem diſtinguiſhed from an 
hiſtory in all its parts; not ſo much by the verſes, as by that 
poetical fury which it expreſſes itſelf wholy by allegories, and 
does nothing but by Machines, or the miniſtry of the gods. 

A poet, therefore, muſt leave it to the hiſtorians to ſay, that 
a fleet was diſperſed by a ſtorm, and driven to foreign ſhores ; 
and muſt himſelf ſay with Virgil, that Juno went to ſeek o- 
lus, and that this god, at her requeſt, turned the winds 
Jooſe againſt the Trojans. He muſt leave the hiſtorian to 
write, that a young prince behaved himſelf with a great deal 
of prudence and diſcretion on all occaſions; and muſt fay 
with Homer that Minerva led him by the hand in all his en- 
terprizes. Let an hiſtorian ſay, that Agamemnon, quarelling 
with Achilles, hath a mind to ſhew him, though miſtakenly, that 


that Thetis, piqued at the affront her ſon had received, flies 
up to heaven to demand vengeance of Jupiter; and that this 
god, to ſatisfy her, ſends the god Somnus, or Sleep, to Aga- 
memnon, to deceive him, and make him believe that he ſhall 
take Troy that day. | 

It is thus that the epic poets uſed Machines in all parts of their 
works; In the Iliad, Odyſſee, and Aneid, the propoſition 
mentions them; the invocation is addreſſed to them; and the 


narration is full of them: they are the cauſes of actions; 


they make the knots; and at laſt they unravel them. 
This laſt circumſtance is what Ariſtotle forbids in the drama; 


pea, Thus Minerva fights for Ulyſſes againſt Penelope's lo- 


makes the Peace between Ulyſſes and the Ithacans, which clo- 
ſes the Odyſlee, 

The uſe of Machines, in the epic poem, is, on ſome ac- 
counts, entirely oppoſite to what Horace preſcribes for the the- 
atre. In tragedy that critic will never have them uſed with- 
out an abſolute neceſſity; whereas in the Epopea they ſhould 
never be uſed but where they may be as well let alone ; and 
where the action appears as if it did not neceſſarily require 
them. How many Gods and Machines does Virgil implore to 
raiſe the Storm that drives /Eneas into Carthage? which yet 
might eaſily have happened in the ordinary courſe of nature 
Machines, in the epic poem, therefore, are not contrivances 
of the poet to recover himſelf after he has made a falſe ſtep; 
nor to ſolve any difficulty peculiar to ſome part of the poem ; 
but 'tis the preſence of a divinity, and ſome ſupernatural and 
extraordinary action which the poet inſerts in moſt of the 
incidents of his work, to render it more majeſtic and admi- 
rable; and to train his readers to piety and virtue. This 
mixture ſhould be ſo managed, as that the Machines may be 
retrenched, without retrenching any thing from the action. 
As to the manner in which the Machines are to act; it may 
be obſerved, that in the old Mythology there are Gods both 
good, bad, and indifferent; and that our paſſions may be con- 
verted into ſo many allegorical divinities: ſo that every thing, 
both good and bad in a poem, may be attributed to theſe 
Machines, and may be tranſacted by them. They don't 
however always act in the ſame manner; ſometimes they act 
without appearing, and by ſimple inſpirations, which have no- 


thing in them extraordinary or miraculous; as when we ſay 


the devil ſuggeſted ſuch a thought, &c, The ſecond man- 


RN 


or when they diſguiſe themſelves under ſome human for 
without diſcovering themſelves. The third manner e 
of each of the two, and conſiſts in oracles, * 
_ extraordinary inſpirations; which Boſſa calls Dem; Ma. 
chines, 

All theſe manners ought to be ſo managed, as to carry a ve. 
- riſimilitude; and tho' veriſimilitude be of a vaſt extent ; 
Machines, as being founded on the divine power; yet it has fn 
bounds, See PROBABILITY. | 8 
Horace propoſes three kinds of Machines for the ſtage; the 
firſt is a god viſibly preſent among the actors, which he 
ſays, ſhould never be introduc'd but on a great occaſion, The 
ſecond contains more incredible and extraordinary Machines: 
as the metamorphoſis of Progne into a ſwallow, or of Cadmus 
into a ſerpent: and even theſe Machines he does not abſolute. 
ly condemn, or exclude them out of the poem, but only 
out of the ſcene and the ſight of the ſpectators: they are not 
to be repreſented, but may be recited. The third kind of 
Machines is abſolutely abſurd; and he rejects it entirely : the 
inſtance he gives, is that of a child taken alive out of the belly 
of a monſter that had devoured it. The other two manners 
are allowed indifferently in the Epopea; and without that dif. 
tinction of Horace, which only ſuits the ſtage; it being in the 
drama alone, that a difference may be made between what 


ſents itſelf viſible before men, ſo as to be known by them. 


behind the curtain. | 

MACROCEPHALUS#, MAKPOKE®AAOZS, denotes a perſon with 
a head larger or longer than the natural ſize, See Hrap, 

The word is compounded of the Greek paxp©-, long, large, and 
xs@xA head. | 

MACROCOSM®, MAKPOKOEMOZ, denotes the great world; that 

is, the univerſe. See Wor LD, and UNIVERSE. 

The word is compounded of the Greek pwaxp©-, great, and ar. 
e., world. | | 

In which ſenſe it ſtands contra-diſtinguiſhed from microcoſm, 

See MicRocosm. | 

MACULZ, in aftronomy, dark ſpots appearing on the luminous 

faces of the ſun, moon, and even ſome of the. planets. See 

SPOT, Moon, PLANET, PRAsEs, c. . 

In which ſenſe Maculæ ſtands contra - diſtinguiſned from Faculz, 

See FAcuLx, 925 

Solar MAacuLz are dark ſpots, of an irregular, changeable fi- 

gure, obſerved in the face of the ſun; fit taken notice af 
by Scheiner 1611, and afterwards accurately obſerved by 
Galen Hevelius, Mr. Flamſtead, Caſſini, Kirch, &c, dee 
UN. 

Many of theſe Maculæ appear to conſiſt of heterogenous 
parts; whereof the darker and more denſe are called by He- 
velius, nuclei, and are incompaſſed, as it were, with atmoſ- 
pheres, ſomewhat rarer and leſs obſcure; but the figure both 
of the nuclei and entire Maculæ are variable. In 1644, 
Hevelius obſerved a ſmall thin Macula, which in two days 
time grew to ten times its bulk; appearing withal much 
darker, and with a larger nucleus; and ſuch ſudden mutations 
are frequent. The nucleus, he obſerved, began to fail ſenſi- 
bly ere the ſpot diſappeared, and that ere it quite vanquiſhed, 
broke into four, which in two days reunited. Some Maculæ 
have laſted 2, 3, 10, 15, 20, 30, ſeldom 40 days, tho 
Kirchius obſerved one in 1681, from April 26 to the 17th of 
July. The ſpots move over the ſun's disk. with a mo- 
tion ſomewhat ſlacker near the limb than near the centre; that 

obſerved by Kirch was twelve days viſible on the ſun's disk; 
for fifteen days more it lay behind it; it being the uſual rule 
to return to the limb whence they departed in 27, ſometimes 
in 28 days. 

Laſtly, it muſt be obſerved, that the Maculæ contract them- 
ſelves near the limb, and in the middle of the disk appear 
much larger; thoſe often running into one in the disk, which 
in the limb were ſeperate: that -many of them ariſe in the 
middle of the disk, and many diſappear in the ſame: and that 
none of them are obſerved to deviate from their path near the 
horizon; whereas Hevelius obſerving Mercury in the fun, 
near the Horrizon, found him too low, being thruſt 27 &- 
conds beneath his former path, 
From theſe phznomena we collect, 1. that ſince Mercury's 
depreſſion below his path ariſes from his parallax, the Maci- 
le having no parallax from the ſun, are nearer him than thc 
planet:——but ſince they are hid behind the ſun three days 
longer than they are in the Hemiſphere viſible to us, it fol 
lows alſo, that they do not adhere to the ſurface of the fun, 
but are at ſome diſtance from it. | 
2%, That ſince they ariſe and diſappear in the middle of the 
ſun's diſk, and undergo various alterations with regard bot 
to bulk, figure and denſity, they muſt be formed de 1% 
and again diſſolved about the ſun ; and are therefore, in all pro- 
bability, a kind of ſolar clouds formed out of its exhalation, 


are ſuſpended at a certain height from it; it leere. u 


laws of hydroſtatics, that the ſun muſt be incompaſted |, 
ſome fluid to drive thoſe exhalations upwards z which 5 
muſt be denſer, as it is lower; and rarer, as higher, like c 


net of acting is entirely miraculous; as when a divinity pre- | 


2 


g * atmoſphere: 


* 


paſſes in the ſcene, or the ſight of the ſpectators, and what 


3*. Since then the ſolar exhalations riſe over his body, 
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pere: And fince the Macule diſſolve and diſappear in 
2 middle of the Sun's diſk, the matter theteof, i. e. 
2 ons, muſt fall back again to the ſun; whence 


halati 
2 ariſe changes in the ſun's atmoſphere, and conſe- 


in the ſun itſelf. | | 
3 revolution of the Maculæ round the ſun is very 
4 -ular ; and ſince their diſtance from the ſun' is very ſmall, 
it is not properly the Maculæ that move round the ſun : But 


tis himſelf, together with his atmoſphere wherein the Maculz | 


i at in the ſpace of 27 days, moves round his own 
ty ow hence ic 5 the eons being viewed obliquely 
appear narrow an ong. | 

we „ ee a circular diſk in every ſituation; 
his figure, as to ſenſe, muſt be ſpherical. See SUN. ; 
MADDER, a red, bitter, aftringent root of a plant, calPd by 
botaniſts, Rubia Tinctorum; much uſed by dyers to give a 
ſtrong and rich red colour. See Rep. 


Tt has its uſes too in medicine, : f ſe - 
ſtructions of the viſcera, and cachectic conſtitutions ; and is 


generally made up in form of decoctions, diet-drinks, and 
medicated ales. 5 
MADNESS, MaNI1a, in medicine. See MANIA, : 
MADRIER, in the military art, a thick plank, ſometimes 
armed with iron plates, having a cavity ſufficient to receive 
the mouth of a petard when charged; with which it is applied 


againſt a gate, or other body deſigned to be broke down. | 


See PETARD. | 
MADRIER alſo denotes a long and broad plank, uſed for ſup- 
porting the earth in mining, carrying on ſaps, making ca- 
poniers, galleries, and the like. | : 
There are alſo Madriers lined with tin, and covered with 
earth ; ſerving as defences againſt artificial fires, in lodgments, 
Sc. where there is need of being covered over head. 
MADRIGAL#, in the modern Italian, Spaniſh, and French 
poetry, denotes a little amorous piece, containing a certain 
number of free unequal verſes, not tied either to the ſcrupulous 
regularity of a ſonnet, or the ſubtlety of an epigram ; but 
conſiſting of ſome tender, delicate, yet ſimple thought, ſuit- 
ably expreſſed, 1 : 
* Menage derives the word from Mandra, which, in Latin 
and Greek, ſignifies a ſheepfold ; imagining it to have been 
originally a kind of paſtoral or ſhepherd's ſong ; whence the Ita- 
lians formed their Madrigale, and we Madrigal. Others rather, 
choſe to derive the word from Madrugar, which, in the Spaniſh 
ſignifies to riſe in the morning; the Madrigals being formerly 
ſung early in the morning, by thoſe who had a mind to ſerenade 
their miſtreſſes. See SERENADE. | : 
The Madrigal, according to M. le Brun, is an epigram with- 


out any thing very briſk and ſprightly in its fall or cloſe ; | 


ſomething very tender and gallant is uſually the ſubject of it; 


and a certain beautiful, noble, yet chaſte, ſimplicity, forms X 


its character, 
The Madrigal is uſually looked on as the ſhorteſt of all the 
leſſer kinds of poems, and may conſiſt of fewer verſes than 
either the ſonnet or roundelay, 
garded in mingling the rimes, and verſes of different kinds, 
but the fancy and convenience of the author, This poem, 
however, really allows of leſs licence than any other; whe- 
ther we regard the rime, the meaſures, or the purity of 
expreſſion, 

MAGAS, MaGcapis, the name of a muſical 
uſe among the antients. See Music. | 
There were two kinds of Magades; the one a ſtring inftru- 
ment, the invention whereof is aſcribed by ſome to Sappho, 
by others to the Lydians, and by others to Timotheus of 
Miletus. | 
The other was a kind of flute, which at the ſame time yielded 
very high and very low notes. The former kind was much 
improved by Timotheus of Miletus, who is ſaid to have been 
impeached of a crime; for that by increaſing the number of 
chords, he ſpoiled and diſcredited the antient muſic. 

MAGAZINE, in the military art, a place in fortified towns, 

where all forts of ſtores are kept, and where carpenters, 
wheelwrights, ſmiths, &c. are employ'd in making things 
needful to furniſh out the train of artillery, See ARSENAL, 

. MAGDALEN. Religious of St. MAGDALEN, is a denomi- 
nation given to divers communities of nuns, conſiſting generally 
of penitent courtezans; ſometimes alſo call'd Magdalanettes. 
Such are thoſe at Metz, eſtabliſhed in 145 2; thoſe at Paris in 
1492 ; thoſe at Naples, firſt eſtabliſhed in 1324, and endow- 
ed by queen Sancha, to ſerve as a retreat for publick cour- 
tezans, who ſhould quit the trade, and betake themſelves to 
Tepentance ; and thoſe of Rouen and Bourdeux, which had 
their original among thoſe of Paris, | 
In each of theſe monaſteries there are three kinds of perſons 
and congregations ; the firſt conſiſts of thoſe who are admitted 
to make vows ; and theſe bear the name of St. Magdalen : the 
congregation of St, Martha is the ſecond, and is compoſed of 
thoſe whom it is not judged proper to admit to vows : the 
congregation of St. Lazarus is compoſed of ſuch as are detained 
there by force. | 


The Religious of St. Magdalen at Rome, 


inſtrument in 


were eftabliſhed- by 


being found of ſervice in ob-| 


There is no other rule re- | 


much in the Perſian tongue. 


Pope Leo X. Clement VIII. ſettled a revenue on them, and 


MAG 


further appointed, that the effects of all public proſtitutes, dying 

- inteſtate, ſhould fall to them; and that the teſtaments of the 
reſt ſhould be invalid, unleſs they bequeathed a portion of their 
effects, which was to be at leaſt a fifth part, to them. 

MAGI, or Mac1ans*, a title which the antient Perſians 


gave to their wiſe-men, or philoſophers. See PRILOSSOP HHR. 


* The learned are in great perplexity about the original of the 

word Magus, Ma. Plato, Xenophon, Herodotus, Strabo, 
Sc. fetch it from the Perſian language, in which it ſignified a 

| Prieft, or perſon appointed to officiate in holy things, as Druid 
among the Gauls, Gebe among the Indians, and Lewite 
among the Hebrews. Others derive it from the Greek pryac, 
great, which being borrowed of the Greeks by the Perſians, 
was returned in the form of pey©- ; but Voſſius, with more pro- 
bability, brings it from the Hebrew C=, haga, to meditate : 

whence , maaghim, in Latin Meditabundi, q. d. People 
addicted to meditation. 


Magi, among the Perſians, anſwered to cee, or Querepu, 
among the Greeks, Sapientes among the Latins, Druids 
and Brachmans among the Gauls,  Gymneſephiſts, among the 
Indians, and Prophets or Prigſis among the Egyptians. See 
Dgurp, BRACHMAN, c. 

The antient Magi, according to Ariſtotle and Laertius, were 
the authors and conſervators of the Perſian philoſophy: and 
the philoſophy principally cultivated among them was theolo- 
gy, and politics; they being always efteem'd as the interpreters 
of all laws both divine and human, on which account they 
were wonderfully revered by the people. Hence Cicero ob- 
ſerves, that none were admitted to the crown of Perſia, but 


ſuch as were well inſtructed in the diſcipline of the Magi, 
who taught the 74 Goin, and ſhew'd princes how to go- 


vern. 

Plato, Apuleius, Laertius, and otbers, agree, that the philoſo- 
phy of the Magi related principally to the worſhip of the 
gods: they were the perſons who were to offer prayers, ſup- 
plications, and ſacrifices, as if the gods would be heard by 
them alone, | 

According to Lucian, Suidas, &c, the theology, or worſhip 
of the gods, about which the Magi were employ'd, was lit- 
tle more than the diabolical Art of divination. So that 
payee, ſtrictly taken, ſignifies divination, See MaGic. 
Porphyry defines the Magi well, Cicero divina ſapientes & in 
iiſdem miniſtrantes ; adding, that the word Magus implied as 
Theſe people, ſays he, are 
held in ſuch: veneration among the Perſians, that Darius the 


ſon of Hyſtaſpes, among other things, had it engraven on his 


monument, that he was the maſter of the Magi. 

Philo-Judzus deſcribes : the Magi to be diligent inquirers into 
nature, out of the love they bear to truth; and who ſet- 
ting themſelves apart-for thoſe things, contemplate the divine 
—_— the more clearly, and initiate others in the ſame my- 

cries, 4 

Their deſcendants, the modern Magi, or fire-worſhippers, 
are divided into three clafſes ; whereof the firſt, and moſt 
learned neither eat, nor kill animals, but adhere to the old 
inſtitution of abſtaining from living creatures. The Magi of 
the ſecond claſs refrain only from tame animals : nor do the 
laſt kill all indifferently ; it being the firm. and diſtinguiſhing 
dogma of them all, » prrreuvxaury wa, that there is a tranſ- 
migration of Souls, See METEMPSYCHOSIS. 

To intimate the ſimilitude between animals and men, they 
uſe to call the latter by the name of the former; thus their 


fellow-prieſts they call'd lions, the prieſteſſes lioneſſes, the 
ſervants crows, c. 


MAGIC, Maca, MATEIA, in its antient ſenſe, the ſcience, 


or diſcipline and doctrine of the Magi, or wiſe-men of Perſia. 
See MAG. . 

The origin of Magic and the Magi is aſcribed to Zoroaſter: 
Salmaſius derives the very name from Zoroaſter, who, he ſays, 
was ſurnam'd Meg, whence Magus. Others, inſtead of ma- 
king him the author of the Perſian philoſophy, make him 
only the reſtorer and improver therefore; alledging, that many 
of the Perſian rites, in uſe among the Magi, were borrow- 
ed from the Zabii among the Chaldeans, who agreed in 
many things with the Magi of the Perſians ; whence ſome 
make the name Magus common both to the Chaldeans and 
Perſians. Thus Plutarch mentions, that Zoroaſter inſtituted 


Magi among the Chaldeans ; in imitation whereof the Per- 
ſians had theirs too. 


Macic, in a more modern ſenſe, is a ſcience which teaches to 


perform wonderful and ſurprizing effects. 

The word Magic originally carried with it a very innocent, 
nay laudable, meaning; being uſed purely to ſignify the ſtudy 
of wiſdom, and the more ſublime parts of knowledge: but 
in regard the antient Magi engaged themſelves in altrology, 
divination, ſorcery, &c. the term Magic in time became 
odious, and was only uſed to ſignify an unlawful and diabo- 
lical kind of ſcience, depending on the affiftance of the devil, 


and departed ſouls. See NECRomancy, WITCHCRAFT, 
- FASCINATION, c. | 


If any wonder how ſo vain and deceitful a ſcience ſhould gain 
ſo much credit and authority over mens minds, Pliny - gives 
the reaſon of it. *Tis, ſays he, becauſe it has poſſeſſed itſelf 
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Conſtruction of the Macic Lantern. 


Theory of the Macic Lantern. 
in the focus of the concave ſpeculum, or any convex glaſs, | 


Z 
5 N — 
| at | 
M A G 
” * 


| | wy 8 5 
of three ſciences of the moſt eſteem among men; taking 


from each, all that is great and marvellous in it. Nobody 
doubts but it had its firſt origin in medicine, and that it 


inſinuated jtſelf into the minds of the people, under pretence| 


of affording extraordinary remedies, To theſe fine promiſes 
it added every thing in religion that is pompous and ſplendid, 
and that appears calculated to blind and captivate mankind. 
Laſtly, it mingled judiciary aſtrology with the reſt; per- 


ſuading people, curious of futurity, that it ſaw every thing to 


come in the heavens, See Macic, AsTROLOGY, Cc. Agrippa 


divides Magic into three kinds Natural, Celgſtial, and Ceree 


monial or Superſtiticus. 


Natural Ma die is no more than the application of natural ac- 


tive cauſes to paſſive cauſes or ſubjects; by means whereof 
many ſurprizing, but yet natural, effects are produced. Sce 


' Pnysrcks, and PHILOSOPHY. 


Baptiſta Porta has a treatiſe of natural Magic, or of ſecrets 
for performing very extraordinary things by natural cauſes, 


The natural Magic of the Chaldeans was nothing but the 


knowledge of the powers of ſimples, and minerals. The 
Magic, which they called Theurgia, conſiſted wholly in the 
knowledge of the ceremonies, to be obſerved in the worſhip 


of the Gods, in order to be acceptable. By virtue of theſe 


ceremonies they believed they could converſe with ſpiritual 
beings, and cure diſeaſes, See THEURGY. 


tributes to ſpirits a kind of rule or dominion over the pla- 
nets ; and to the planets a dominion over men ; and on thoſe 
principles builds a ridiculous kind of ſyſtem, See As rRo- 


LOGY. - 


vils. Its effects are uſually evil and wicked, tho' very ſtrange 
and ſeemingly ſurpaſſing the powers of nature ; ſuppoſed to 
be produced, by virtue of ſome compact, either tacit or ex- 
preſs, with evil ſpirits : but the truth is, theſe have not all the 


power that is uſually imagined, nor do they produce half thoſe 


effects ordinarily aſcribed to them. 
Naude has publiſhed an apology for all the great men ſuſpected 
of Magic. Agrippa ſays, that the words uſed by thoſe in 
compact with the devil, to invoke him, and to ſucceed in 
what they undertake, are Dies, mies, jeſquet, Bbenedoefet, dou 
vi ma, enitemaus, There are an hundred other ſuperſtitious 


Celgſtia! Mac1c borders nearly on judiciary aftrology : It at- 


Superflitions or Goetic Mar conſiſts in the invocation of de- 


formulas of words compoſed at pleaſure, or gathered from 


ſeveral different languages, or patch'd from the Hebrew, or 
form'd in imitation of it. e 


MAGIC Lantern, an optic machine, by means whereof little 
painted images are repreſented on an oppoſite wall of a dark | 


room, magnified to any bigneſs at pleaſure, See LANTERN. 


(Tab. Opticks, Fig. 10.) a common tin lantern, to which 
is added a tube to draw out, FG. In H is fixed a metallic 
concave ſpeculum of a foot diameter at moſt, or four inches 
at leaſt ; or, in lieu thereof, near the extremity of the tube 
is placed a convex lens, conſiſting of a ſegment of a ſmall 
ſphere, its diameter not exceeding a few inches. In the focus 
of the concave ſpeculum, or lens, is placed a lamp L ; with- 
in the tube, where it is ſoldered to the fide of the lantern, 
is placed a ſmall lens, convex on both ſides, being a portion 
of a ſmall ſphere, having its focus about . the diſtance of 
three inches. The extreme part of the tube F M is ſquare, 
and has an aperture quite thro' ; ſo as to receive an oblong 
frame N O, paſſed thro' it; in this frame are round holes 
an inch or two in diameter. According to the bigneſs of 
theſe holes, are drawn circles on a plain thin glaſs ; and in 
theſe circles are painted any figures or images at pleaſure, 
with tranſparent water- colours. Theſe images fitted into 
the frame, and placed invertedly, at a little diſtance from the 
focus of the lens I ; will be projected on an oppoſite white 
wall of a dark room, . prodigiouſly magnified in all their co- 
lours, and an erect ſituation. 

Or thus : —— Every thing being managed as in the former ; 
into the ſliding tube FG, inſert another convex-lens K, 


the ſegment of a ſphere ſomewhat larger than I; now if the 


picture be brought nearer to I than the diſtance of the fo- 
cus, diverging rays will be propagated as if they : proceeded 
from P: wherefore if the lens K be ſo placed, as that P is 


very near its focus, the image will be exhibited on the wall] 


exceedingly magnified, 


The lamp being placed 


the rays will be propagated parallel to each other, and the 
image will be ſtrongly illumined, and will therefore. emit a 
great number of rays upon the lens I. 
to be placed near the lens I, the inverted image'of the picture 
inverted muſt be form'd on the oppoſite wall, exceedingly 
magnified after its refraction thro' the lens; and it will be 
ſtill the more magnified as the lens is a ſegment of a leſs 


ſphere, and as the picture is placed nearer the focus of the 
lens; in a dark place therefore the picture will be repreſented 


prodigioufly large and extremely vivid. See LENs. 
To heighten the light, ſpecula are preferred to lens's; the 
focus of a ſpeculum being nearer than that of a lens, 

| 2 
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De Chales orders the diameter of the lens T to be two, four 
or five digits, and in a ſubduple proportion to the other K 
i. e. if I be five digits, K muſt be 10; and the diameter of 
the ſpeculum, according to the ſame, is to be two digits, 
Zahnius chuſes to have the diameter of I & of a foot, and 
that of K one foot and , & . rod 5 
Little animals being included in the Magic Lantern, in the 
manner obſerved in ſpeaking of the microſcope; or any little 
tranſparent objects faſtened to a ſlice of talk or glaſs, and ſub. 
ſtituted inſtead of images; the Magic Lantern will become 
a microſcope. See MicroOsSCOPE. 


MAGIC Square, a ſquare figure formed of a ſeries of num. 


bers in arithmetical proportion, ſo diſpoſed in parallel and 
equal ranks, as that the ſums of each row, taken either 
perpendicularly, horizontally, or diagonally, are equal, 

The ſeveral numbers which compoſe any ſquare number: 
(for inſtance, - Is 29 3, 4, 5 Sc. to 25 incluſive, which 
compoſe the ſquare number 25) being diſpoſed after each 
other in a ſquare figure of 25 cells, each in its cell : if then 
you change the order of theſe numbers, and diſpoſe them 
in the cells, in ſuch manner, as that the five numbers, which 
fill an horizontal rank of cells, being added together, ſhall 
make the ſame ſum with the five numbers in any other 
rank of cells, whether horizontal or vertical; and even the 
ſame number with the five in each of the two diagonal 
ranks ; this diſpoſition of numbers is called a Magic Square 
in oppoſition to the former diſpoſition, which is called a Na: 


tural Square, See the figures following. | 
One would i. 


Natural Sguare. Magic Square, magine that 1 
— - gic Square 
[a2] TNA that name g. 
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| make always the 
ſame ſum, appeared extremely ſurprizing, eſpecially in certain 


ignorant ages, when mathematicks paſſed for Magic: But there 


is a great deal of reaſon to ſuſpect, that theſe ſquares merited 


their name ftill further by the ſuperſtitious operations they 
were imployed in, as the conſtruction of taliſmans, &c, for 


according to the childiſh philoſophy of thoſe days, which at- 


tributed virtues to numbers, what virtues might not be ex- 


pected from numbers ſo wonderful? See NUMBER, Ta- 


LISMAN, c. | 
However, what was at firſt the vain practice of makers of 


taliſmans and conjurers, has ſince become the ſubject of a 
ſerious reſearch among mathematicians ; not that they ima- 
gine it will lead them to any thing of ſolid uſe, or advantage. 
Magic Squares ſavour too much of their original to be of 
much uſe. But only as *tis a kind of play, where the diffi- 
culty makes the merit ; and as it may chance to produce ſome 
new views of numbers which mathematicians will not loſe 
the occaſion of. | | 

Eman. Moſchopulus, a Greek author of no great antiquity, is 
the firſt that appears to have ſpoke of Magic Squares ; and by 
the age wherein he lived, there is reaſon to imagine he did 
not look on them merely as a mathematician, However, he 
has left us ſome rules for their conſtruction, — —In the trea- 
tiſe of Cor. Agrippa ſo much accuſed of Magic, we find the 
ſquares of ſeven numbers, viz. from three to nine incluſive, 
diſpoſed magically; and it muſt not be ſuppoſed that thoſe 
ſeven numbers were preferred to all the others without a very 
good reaſon, In effect, *tis becauſe their ſquares, according 
to the ſyſtem of Agrippa and his followers, are planetary. 
The. ſquare of 3, for inſtance, belongs to Saturn, that of 4 
to Jupiter, that of 5 to Mars, that of 6 to the Sun, that of 
to Venus, that of 8 to Mercury, and that of 9g to the Moon. 
M. Bachet applied himſelf to the ſtudy of Magic Squares, on 
the hint he had taken from the planetary ſquares of Agrippa; 


as being unacquainted with the work of Moſchopulus, which, 


is only in manuſcript in the French king's library ; and 
without the affiſtance of any other author, found out a new 
method for thoſe ſquares whoſe root is uneven, for inſtance 
25, 49, &c. but could not make any thing of thoſe whoſe 


root is even. 


Aſter him came M. Frenicle, who took the ſame ſubject in 
hand. A great algebraiſt was of opinion, that whereas the 
ſixteen numbers, which compoſe the ſquare, might be diſ- 


| poſed 20922789888000 different ways in a natural ſquare (as 


from the rules of combination 'tis certain they may) they 
could not be' diſpoſed in a Magic Square above ſixteen different 
ways. But M, Frenicle ſhewed, that they might be diſpoſed 
878 different ways ; whence it appears how much his method 
exceeds the former, which only yielded the 55th part 0 
Magic Squares of that of M. Frenicle, | | | 

To this enquiry he thought fit to add a difficulty, that had 
not yet been conſidered : The Magic Square of 7, for inſtance, 


being conſtrued, and its 49 cells filled, if the two horizon- 
tal ranks of cells, and at the ſame time the two vertical 


© ones, 
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remote from the middle, be retrenched, that 
is, if 7 border or circumference of the ſquare be taken 
2 ay; there will remain a ſquare, whoſe root will be 5, and 
hich will only conſiſt of twenty fve cells. Now it 1s not 
at all ſurprizing that the ſquare ſhould.be' no longer magical, al 
regard the ranks of the large one were not intended to make 
the ſame ſum, excepting when taken entire with all the er 
numbers that fill their ſeven cells; ſo that being mutilate 
each of two cells, and having loſt two of their numbers, it may 
be well expected, that their remainders will not any longer 
make the ſame ſum. But M. Frenicle would not be ſatisfied, 
unleſs when the circumference or border of the Magic Square 
was taken away, and even any circumference at pleaſure, or 
in fine, ſeveral circumferences at once, the remaining ſquare 
were ſtill magical : which _ condition, no doubt, made theſe 
, aſtly more magical than ever. : ; 
3 wg eee het condition, and required that any cir- 
cumſerence taken at pleaſure, or even ſeveral circumferences 
ſhould be inſeparable from the ſquare ; that is, it ſhould ceaſe 
to be magical when they were removed, and yet continue Ma- 
gical after the removal of any of the reſt. | M. Frenicle, how- 
ever, gives no general demonſtration of his methods, and fre- 
quently ſeems to have no other guide but his groping. _ Tis 
'true, his book was not ogg rage? by himſelf, nor did it ap- 
ar till after his death, viz. in 1693. | 3 
Fn 1703, M. Poignard, Canon of Bruſſels, publiſhed a trea- 
tiſe of ſublime Magic Squares, Before him there had, been 
no Magic Squares made but for ſeries's of natural numbers 
that formed a ſquare ; but M. Poignard made two very con- 
ſiderable improvements; 1. Inſtead of taking all the numbers 
that fill a ſquare, for inſtance, the thirty fix ſucceſſive numbers, 
which would fill all the cells of a natural ſquare whoſe ſide 
is 6, he only takes as many ſucceſſive rfumbers as there are 
units in the ſide of the ſquare, which in this caſe are fix ; and 
theſe ſix numbers alone he diſpoſes in ſuch manner, in the 
thirty ſix cells, that none of them are repeated twice in the 
ſame rank, whether it be horizontal, vertical or diagonal: 
whence it follows, that all the ranks, taken all the ways 
poſſible, muſt always make the ſame ſum, which M. Poig- 
nard calls repeated progreſſion. 2% Inſtead of being confined 
to take theſe numbers according to the ſeries and. ſucceſhon 
of the natural numbers, that is, in an arithmetical progreſ- 
ſion, he takes them likewiſe in a geometrical progreſſion, and 
even an harmonical progrefſion,——But with theſe two laſt 
progreſſions the Magic mult neceſſarily be different from what 
it was: In the ſquares, filled with numbers in geometrical pro- 
greſſion, it conſiſts in this, that the products of all the ranks 
are equal, and in the harmonical progreſſion, the numbers of 
all the ranks continually follow that progreſſion: he makes 
ſquares of each of theſe three progreſſions repeated. 


* 


This book of M. Poignard gave occaſion to M. de la Hire to 


turn his thoughts the ſame way, which he did with ſuch ſuc-⸗- 


ceſs, that he ſeems to have well-nigh compleated the theory 
of Magic Sguares He firſt conſiders uneven Squares all his 
predeceſſors on the ſubject having found the. conſtruction. of 
even ones by much the moſt difficult ; for which reaſon M, de 
la Hire reſerves thoſe for the laſt, This exceſs of difficulty 
may ariſe partly from hence, that the numbers are taken in 
arithmetical progreſſion. Now in that progreſſion, if the num- 
ber of terms be uneven, that in the middle has ſome proper- 


ties, which may be of ſervice ; for inſtance, being multiplied 


by the number of terms in the progreſſion, the product is equal 
to the ſum of all the terms. 

M. de la Hire propoſes: a general methed for uneven ſquares, 
which has ſome ſimilitude with the theory of compound mo- 
tions, ſo uſeful and fertile in mechanics. As that conſiſts in 
decompounding motions, and reſolving them into others more 
ſimple, ſo does M. de la Hire's method conſiſt in reſolving the 
ſquare that is to be conſtructed, into two ſimple and primitive 
ſquares. It muſt be owned, however, it is not quite ſo eaſy 
to conceive thoſe two {imple and primitive ſquares in the com- 
pound or perfect ſquare, as in an oblique motion to imagine a 
parallel and perpendicular one, 

Suppoſe a ſquare of cells, whoſe root is uneven ; for inſtance 7, 
and that its forty nine cells are to be filled magically with num- 
bers, for inſtance, the firſt 7. M. de la Hire, on the one 
tide, takes the firſt ſeven numbers, beginning with unity, and 
ending with the root 7; and on the other, 7, and all its mul- 
tiples to 49 excluſively ; and as theſe only make ſix numbers, 
he adds o, which makes this an arithmetical progreſſion of 
ſeven terms as well as the other. o. 7. 14. 21, 28. 35. 42. 
This done, with the firſt progreſſion repeated, he fills th 
ſquare of the root 7 magically. In order to this, he writes 
in the firſt ſeven cells of the firſt horizontal rank, the ſeven 


numbers propoſed, in what order he pleaſes, for that is abſo- | 


lutely indifferent ; and it is proper to obſerve here, that thoſe 
ſeven numbers may be ranged in 5040 different manners in the 
ſame rank. The order in which they are placed in the firſt 
horizontal rank, be it what it will, is that which determines 
their order in all the reſt, For the ſecond horizontal rank, he 
places in its firſt cell, either the third, the fourth, the fifth, 
or the ſixth number, from the firſt number of the firſt rank 


VoL II. 1 


and aſter that writes 


. 

the ix others in the order as they follow. 
For the. third horizontal rank, he obſerves the ſame method 
with regard to the ſecond, that he obſerved in the ſecond with 


regard to the firſt, and ſo of the reſt, For inftance, ſuppoſe 


the farſt horizontal rank filled with the ſeven numbers in their 
natural order, 1. 2. 3. 4. 5. 6. 7. the ſecond horizontal rank 
may either commence with 3, with 4, with 5, or with 6 ; 
but in this inſtance it commences with 3, the third rank there- 

| : fore muſt commence with 5, the 


| 


1142131415 6171 fourth with 7, the fifth with 2, 
IT TIE 717 the ſixth with 4, and the ſeventh 
—|-|-|-|-|—-|- with 6. The commencement of 
[ZZ 34 the ranks which follow the firſt 
723456 being thus determined, the other 
213l4|516|7 | | numbers, as we have already ob- 
7 7 ſerved, muſt be written down in 
ls ogy 3007 oh Bt the order wherein they ſtand in 
6171112131415] thefirſt, going on to 5, 6, and 


till every number in the firſt rank be found in every rank un- 


derneath, according to the order arbitrarily pitched upon at 


firſt, By this means, it is evident, no number whatever can 
be repeated twice in the ſame rank, and by conſequence that 
the ſeven numbers 1. 2. 3. 4. 5. 6, 7. being in each rank, 
they muſt of neceſſity make the ſame ſum. 


It appears, from this example, that the arrangement of the 


numbers in the firſt rank being choſen at pleaſure, the other 
ranks may be continued in four different manners ; and ſince 
the firſt rank may have 5040 different arrangements, there 
are no leſs than 20160 different manners of conſtructing the 


Magic Square of ſeven numbers repeated. 
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The order of the numbers in the firſt rank being determined 3 


if in beginning with the ſecond rank, the ſecond number 2, 
ox, the laſt number 7 ſhould be pitched upon; in one of thoſe 
:caſes; one of the diagonal ranks would have the ſame number 
conſtantly. repeated; and, in the other caſe, the other diago- 
nal would have it repeated; of conſequence therefore, either 
the one or the other diagonal would be falſe, unleſs the num- 


ber repeated: ſeven times ſhould happen to be 4, for four 
times ſeven is equal to the ſum of 1. 2. 3. 4. 5. 6. 7. and, in 
general, in every ſquare conſiſting of an uneven number of 
terms, in arithmetical progreſſion, one of the diagonals would 


be falſe according to thoſe two conſtructions, unleſs the term, 


always repeated in that diagonal, were the middle term of the 
progreſſion. | 

It is not however at all neceſſary to take the terms in an arith- 
metical progreſſion ; for, according to this method, one may 
conſtruct a Magic Square of any numbers at pleaſure, whether 
they be according to any certain progreſſion or not. If they 
be in an arithmetical progreſſion, it will be proper, out of the 
general method, to except thoſe two conſtructions, which pro- 
duce a continual repetition of the ſame term, in one of the 
two diagonals ; and only take in the caſe, wherein that repe- 
tition would prevent the diagonal ſrom being juſt. Which 
caſe being abſolutely diſregarded, when we computed that the 
ſquare of 7 might have 2016e different conſtructions; it is 
evident, that by taking that caſe in, it muſt have vaſtly more. 
To begin the ſecond rank with any other number beſides the 
ſecond and the laſt, muſt not however be looked on as an uni- 
verſal rule. It holds good for the ſquare of 7, but if the ſquare 
of 9, for inſtance, were to be conſtructed, and the fourth 
figure of the firſt horizontal rank were pitched on for the firſt 
of the ſecond, the conſequence would be, that the fifth and 
eighth horizontal ranks would likewiſe commence with the 
ſame number, which would therefore be repeated three times 
in the ſame vertical rank, and occaſion other repetitions in all 
the reſt, The general rule therefore muſt be conceived thus: 


Let the number in the firſt rank pitched on, for the com- 
mencement of the ſecond, have ſuch an exponent of its quo- 


ta, that is, let the order of its place be ſuch, as that if an unit 
be taken from it, the remainder will not be any juſt quota part 
of the root of the ſquare ; that is, cannot divide it equally. 
If, for example, in the ſquare of 7, the third number of the 
firſt horizontal rank be pitched on for the firſt of the ſecond, 
ſuch conſtruction will be juft ; becauſe the exponent of the 
place of that number, viz. 3, ſubſtracting 1, that is 2, cannot 
divide 7, Thus alſo might the fourth number of the ſame 
firſt rank be choſen, becauſe 4—1, viz. 3. cannot divide 7, 


and for the ſame reaſon the fifth or ſixth number might be 
taken: But in the ſquare of 9, the fourth number of the firſt 


rank muſt not be taken, becauſe 4—1, viz. 3, does divide 9. 
The ** of this rule will appear very evidently, by conſi- 


dering 


7, and returning to I, 2, Cc. 
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dering in what manner the returns of the ſame numbers do or 
do not happen, taking them always in the ſame manner in any 
given ſeries. And hence it follows, that the fewer diviſions 
the root of any ſquare to be conſtructed has, the more diffe- 
rent manners of conſtructing it there are; and that the prime 
numbers, that is, thoſe which have no diviſions, as 5. 7. 11. 
13. &c. are thoſe whoſe ſquares will admit of the moſt vari- 
ations in proportion to their quantities, 

The ſquares conſtructed, according to this method, have ſome 
particular properties not required in the problem: For the num- 
bers that compoſe any rank parallel to one of the two diago- 
nals, are ranged in the ſame order with the numbers that com- 
poſe the diagonal, to which they are parallel. And as any 
rank parallel to a diagonal muſt neceſſarily be ſhorter, and have 
fewer cells than the diagonal itſelf, by adding to it the corre- 
ſponding paralle} which has the number of cells the other falls 


ſhort of the diagonal ; the numbers of thoſe two parallels, pla- 
ced, as it were, end to end, ſtill 


Firſt Primitive. follow the ſame order with thoſe 
_— — of the diagonal: beſides, that] 
1 3 +15 RAT their ſums are likewiſe equal ; ſo 
345671 2 that they are magical on another | 
FC account. 
e e Bl poo $2. Fr Inſtead of the ſquares, which we 
Z|L|1213|4|5' ©] have hitherto formed by horizon- 
23456 1 tal ranks, one might alſo form 
465 5 7 7 2 3 them by vertical ones; the caſe is 
5 fr the ſame in both. 
— — All we have hitherto ſaid regards 


only the firſt primitive ſquare, 


Second Primitive. whoſe numbers, in the propoſed 


| example, were 1. 2. 3. 4. 5. 6. 7; 
Bog OR Rok 5 2 pbere till remains the ao 1 
212835 42.9 7114] mitive, whoſe numbers are o. 7. 
42 0714/2128035 14. 21. 28. 35. 42. M. de la 
142102835 42 © 7Hire proceeds in the ſame manner 
35 of 5iralarinn here as in the former; and this 
Jo [I | 714121120 | may likewiſe be conſtructed in 
2 54 2 28 35 = o | 20160 different manners, as con- 
2835420 0 1401 iy ing the ſame number of terms 
a l firſt. Its conſtruction 


* 
being made, and of conſequence all its ranks making the ſame 
ſum, it is evident, that if we bring the two into one, by ad- 
ding together the numbers of the two correſponding cells of 
the two ſquares, that is, the two numbers of the firſt of each, 


the two numbers of the ſecond, of the third, &c. and diſpoſe | 


them in the forty nine correſponding cells of a third ſquare ; 
it will likewiſe be magical, in regard its ranks, formed by the 
addition of equal ſums to equal ſums muſt of neceſſity be equal 
among themſelves, All that remains in doubt is, whether or 
no, by the addition of the correſponding cells of the two firſt 
ſquares, all the cells of the third will be filled in ſuch manner, 
as that each not only contain one of the numbers of the pro- 
greſſion from 1 to 49, but alſo that this number be different 
from that of any of the reſt, which is the end and deſign of 
the whole operation. | 

As to this, it muſt be obſerved, that if in the conſtruction of 
the ſecond Primitive Square, care have been taken in the com- 
mencement of the ſecond horizontal rank, to obſerve an order 
with regard to the firſt, different from what was obſerved in 
the conſtruction of the firſt ſquare; for inſtance, if the ſe- 
| cond rank of the firſt ſquare be- 


Perfect Square. gun with the third terin of the 

| 1, firſt rank, and the ſecond rank 
1 2 22 45 - of the ſecond ſquare commence 
24/32 4048] 216 with the fourth of the firſt rank, 
47] $114[15123] 31139] as in the example it actually does; 
2112231 38 46 5113 each number of the firſt ſquare 
zl may be combined once, and on- 
2 ＋ 22 ly once, by addition with all the 
11119127351 38[40] 3] numbers of the ſecond. And as 
344243 21001826 the numbers of the firſt are here 


1. 2. 3. 4. 5. 6. 7. and thoſe of 
the ſecond o. 7. 14. 21. 28. 35. 42. by combining them in 
this manner, we have all the numbers in the progreſſion from 
1 to 49, without having any of them repeated; which is the 
Perfect: Magic Square propoſed. WES 
The neceflity of conſtructing the two Primitive Squares in a 
different manner, does not at all hinder but that each of the 
20160 conſtructions of the one may be combined with all the 
20160 conſtructions of the other: of conſequence therefore 
20160 multiplied by itſelf, which makes 406425600, is the 
number of different conſtructions that may be made of the 
Perfect Square, which here conſiſts of the 49 numbers of the 
natural progreſſion. But as we have already obſerved, that a 
Primitive Square of ſeven numbers repeated may have above 
20160 ſeveral conſtructions, the number 406425600. muſt 
come vaſtly ſhort of expreſſing all the poſſible conſtructions 
of a perfect Magic Square of the forty nine firſt numbers. 

As to the Even Squares, he conſtructs them like the Uneven 
ones, by two Primitive Squares; but the conſtruction of Pri- 
mitives is different in the general, and may be ſo a great num- 


MAG 


ber of ways: and thoſe general differences admit of a great 
number of particular variations, which give as many different 
conſtructions for the ſame even ſquare, It ſcarce ſeems 

ble to determine exactly, either how many general differences 
there may be between the conſtruction of the primitive ſquares 
of an even ſquare and an uneven one; nor how many parti. 
cular variations each general difference may admit of: and of 
conſequence we are ſtill far from being able to determine the 
number of different conſtructions of all thoſe that may be made 
by the primitive ſquares. + 

MAGISTER, MAsr rn, a title frequently found in old Wii. 
tings; noting the perſon who bore it to have attained ſome 
degree of eminency in ſcientia aliqua præſertim literaria, 

In old times, thoſe we now call Doctors, were called Magiſtri 
See Docror, DEGREE, and MASTER. ; 

MAGISTERY, MacisTERIUM, in Chymiſtry, a very fine 
powder made by ſolution and precipitation; or, a precipitate of 
ſome ſolution made by a ſalt, or other body, which breaks the 
force of the diſſolvent. See PRECIPITATE, | | 

MaAG1sTERY of Biſmuth is a fine powder, made by diſſol. 
ving biſmuth in ſpirit of nitre, and pouring on it ſalt water 
which precipitates the Magiſtery to the bottom, See . 
MUTH, 

MaGisTERY of Lead is a fine powder, made by diſſolving fac. 
charum faturni in diſtilled vinegar, and then precipitating it 
with oil of tartar per deliquium, See LEAD. 

MAGISTERY is alſo uſed in ſpeaking of reſins, or reſinous ex- 

tracts of ſcammony, jalap, turbith, c. which are made by 
diſſolving the matter in ſpirit of wine, and precipitating it 
with water. See RESIN. 
Mr. Boyle takes the proper notion of a Magiſtery to conſiſt 
in a preparation of a body, whereby it is wholly, or at leaft 
in great meaſure, by means of ſome extraneous additament, 
converted into a body of a different kind : as when iron or 
copper is turned into cryſtals of Mars and Venus, 

MAGMA, Mar MA, among Chymiſts, &c. the dregs or recre- 
ment of an unguent, remaining after all the more fluid parts 
are expreſs'd. 

MAGNA Arteria, the ſame with Aorta. See AoRTaA. 

MAGNA Charta *, the Great Charter of liberties, granted in 
the ninth year of Henry the third, and confirmed by Edward 
the firſt, See CHARTER. | 


The reaſon of its being termed magna or great, is either becauſe 
of the excellency of the laws and liberties therein contained ; or 
becauſe there was another charter, called Charta de foreſta, elta- 
bliſhed with it, which was the leſſer of the two; or becauſe it 
contained more than any other charters ; or in regard of the 
wars and troubles in the obtaining of it; or of the great and 
remarkable ſolemnity in the denouncing excommunications againſt 
the infringers of it; 


Magna Charta may be faid to derive its origin from king 
Edward the confeſſor, who granted divers liberties and privileges 
both civil and eccleſiaſtical by charter: The ſame with ſome 
others were alſo granted and confirmed by king Henry I, by 
celebrated great charter now loſt, And his ſucceſſors king 
Stephen, king Henry IT. and king John, confirmed or re- 
enacted the ſame; but that laſt prince violating his charter, 
the barons took up arms, and his reign ended in blood. 
Henry III. who ſucceeded him, after having procured an in- 
quiſition to be made by twelve men in each county, what 
the liberties of England were in the time of Henry I, granted 
a new charter, being the preſent Magna Charta; which he 
ſeveral times confirmed, and as often broke again : till, in the 
thirty ſeventh year of his reign, he came to Weſtminſter-hall; 
where, in the preſence of the nobility and biſhops, with lighted 
candles in their hands, Magna Charta was read, the king all 
the while laying his hand on his breaſt, and at laſt ſolemnly 
ſwearing faithfully and inviolably to obſerve all the things therein 
contained, as he was a man, a chriſtian, a ſoldier, and a king. 
Then the biſhops extinguiſhed their candles, throwing them 
on the ground, crying, thus let him be extinguiſhed and ſtink 
in hell who violates this charter. N 
Magna Charta is the baſis of the Engliſh laws and liberties. 
See Law, and STATUTE, It was thought to be ſo beneficial 
to the ſubject, and a law of ſo great equity in compariſon of 

- thoſe which were formerly. in uſe, that king Henry, for the 
granting it, had the fiſteenth penny of all the moveable goods 
both temporal and ſpiritual. Sir Edward Coke obſerves, 
Magna Charta has been above thirty times confirmed. 

MAGNET, Macnes *, the Load/tone ; a ſort of ferruginous 
ſtone, in weight and colour reſembling iron ore, though ſome- 
what harder and more heavy; endued with divers extraordi- 
nary properties, attractive, directive, inclinatory, Sc. dee 
MaGNETISM. 


The Magnet is alſo called Lapis Heracleus, 
of Magneſia, a port of the antient Lydia, w 5 
been firſt found, and from which it is uſually ſuppoſed to = 
taken its name. Though others derive the word from a-ſhepne! 
named Magnes, who firlt diſcovered it with the iron of his 72 
on mount Ida. It is alſo called /apis nauticus, by reaſon 0 le 
uſe in navigation ; and /iderites, from its attracting iron, V 


the Greeks call ci. 


from Heraclea, a ci) 
here it is ſaid to have 


The 


—_— 


Ib 1 * half Magnet, half iron. Its colour is 
Ai en according to the different countries it is brought from. 
eee ++; obſerves, that the beſt are thoſe brought from China 
= i Benoal, which are an irony or ſanguine colour ; thoſe of 
la are reddiſh, thoſe of Macedonia blackiſh ; and thoſe of 
Hun :ary, Germany, England, c. the colour of unwrought 
„. Neither its figure nor bulk are determined, but it is 
{ +41: of all forms and ſizes. ; : 
_—— reckoned five kinds of Magnets, different in co- 
ur and virtue: the Ethiopic, Magneſian, Bœotic, Alexan- 
4 ian, and Natolian. They alſo took it to be male and fe- 
ale: out the chief uſe they made of it was in medicine ; 
cially for the cure of burns, and defluxions on the eyes. 
Abe moderns, more happy, take it to conduct them in 
their voyages. See NAVIGATION. | | 

The moſt diflinguiſhing properties of the Magnet, are, T hat 
it attracts iron, and that it points to the poles of the world; 
and in other circumſtances alſo dips or inclines to a point 
beneath the horizon, directly under the pole; and that it 
communicates theſe properties by touch, to iron. On 
which foundation are built the mariners needles ; both hori- 
zontal, and inclinatory, or dipping needles. See NEEDLE, 
DiPPiNG, Sc. ; 

The attractive power of the Ma NET was known to the antients, 
and is mentioned even by Plato and Euripides, who call it the 
Herculean Stone ; becauſe it commands iron, which ſubdues 
every thing elſe : But the knowledge of its directive power, 

whereby it diſpoſes its poles along the meridian of every place, 

and occaſions needles, pieces of iron, &:c. touched with it, to 


point nearly north and ſouth, is of a much later date: though 


the exact time of its diſcovery, and the diſcoverer himſelf, are 
yet in the dark. The firſt tidings we hear of it, is in 1260, 
when Marco Polo the Venetian is ſaid by ſome to have intro- 
duced the mariners compaſs; though not as an invention of 
his own, but as derived from the Chineſe, who are ſaid to 
had the uſe of it long before : though ſome imagine that the 
Chineſe rather borrowed it from the Europeans. 

Flavio de Gioia a Neapolitan, who lived in the thirteenth cen- 
tury, is the perſon uſually ſuppoſed to have the beſt title to the 
diſcovery : And yet Sir. G, Wheeler mentions, that he had 
ſeen a book of aſtronomy much older, which ſuppoſed the 
| uſe of the needle ; though not as applied to the uſes of navi- 
gation, but of aſtronomy. And in Guyot de Provins, an old| 
French poet, who wrote about the year 1180, there is expreſs 
mention made of the Load/ione and the compaſs 3 and their 
uſe in navigation obliquely hinted at. See ComPass. 

The variation of the MaGNneT, or its declination from the pole, 
was firſt diſcovered by Seb. Cabot, a Venetian, in 1500; and 
the variation of that variation by Mr. Gellibrand, an Engliſh- 
man, about the year 1625. See VARIATION. 

Laſtly, The dip or inclination of the needle, when at liberty 
to play vertically, to a point beneath the horizon, was firſt 
diſcovered by another of our countrymen, Mr. R. Norman, 
about the year 1576. See the article Di PING Needle, 
Phenomena of the MAGNET. 1. In every Magnet there are 
two poles, one whereof points northward, the other ſouth- 
ward; and if the Magnet be divided into ever ſo many pieces, 
the two poles will be found in each piece. 2% Theſe poles 
in different parts of the globe, are differently inclined towards 
a point under the horizon. 3. "Theſe poles, though contra- 


ry to one another, do help mutually towards the Magnet's at-| 


traction and ſuſpenſion of iron. 4% If two Magnets be ſphe- 
rical, one will turn or conform itſelf to the other, ſo as either 
of them would do to the earth ; and after they have ſo con- 
formed or turned themſelves, they endeavour to approach or 
Join each other ; but if placed in a contrary poſition, they 
avoid each other. 5% If a Magnet be cut through the axis, 
the parts or ſegments of the ſtone, which before were joined, 
will now avoid and fly each other. 6. If the Magnet be cut 
by a ſection perpendicular to its axis, the two points, which 
before were conjoined, will become contrary poles; one in 
one, the other in the other ſegment. 7. Iron receives virtue 
from the Magnet by application to it, or barely from an ap- 
proach near it, though it do not touch it ; and the iron re- 
ceives this virtue variouſly, according to the parts of the tone 
It is made to touch, or even approach to, 8e. If an oblong 
piece of iron'be any how applied to the ſtone, it receives vir- 
tue from it, only as to its length. ge. The Magnet loſes 
none of its own virtue by communicating, any to the iron; 


and this virtue it can communicate to the iron very ſpeedily ; | 


though the longer the iron touches or joins the ſtone, the lon- 
ger will its communicated virtue hold ; and a better Magnet 
will communicate more of it, and ſooner, than one not ſo 
good. 109, Steel receives virtue from the Magnet better than 
iron. 119%. A needle touched by a Magnet will turn its ends 
the ſame way towards the poles of the world, as the Magnet 
itſelf does. 12% Neither Loadflone nor needles touched by it 
do conform their poles exactly to thoſe of the world, but have 
uſually ſome variation from them : and this variation is diffe- 
rent in divers places, and at divers'times in the ſame place, 
13% A Loadſlone will take up much more iron when armed 


uſually found in iron mines, and ſometimes | 


and the ſame pole of the ſtone. 
has been touched, being ſplit or cleft in two; the poles are 


net, it will then be turned the contrary way. 
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or capp'd than it can alone. And though an iron ring or key 
be ſuſpended by the Load/tone, yet the magnetical particles do 
not hinder that ring or key from turning round any way, either 


to the right or left. 14% The force of a Load/ione may be 
variouſly increaſed or leſſened by the various application of 
iron, or another Leadſtone to it. 15% A ſtrong Magnet at the 
leaſt diſtance from a leſſer or a weaker, cannot draw to it a 
piece of iron adhering actually to ſuch leſſer or weaker ſtone ; 
but if it come to touch it, it can draw it from the other : But 
a weaker Magnet, or even a little piece of iron, can draw away 
or ſeparate a piece of iron contiguous to a greater or ſtronger 
Loadſtone. 169%, In theſe northern parts of the world, the 
ſouth pole of a Loadſtone will raiſe up more iron than the north 
pole. 17% A plate of iron only, but no other body inter- 
poſed, can impede the operation of the Loadſtone, either 
as to its attractive or directive quality, Mr. Boyle found it 
true in glaſſes ſealed hermetically ; and glaſs is a body, as im- 
pervious as moſt are, to any efluvia, 18% The power or vir- 
tue of a Load/ione may be impaired by lying long in a wrong 
poſition, as alſo by ruſt, wet, &c. and may be quite deſtroyed 
by fire, 199, A piece of iron wire well touched, will, upon 
being bent round in a ring, or coyled round on a ſtick, Sc. 
generally, quite loſe its directive virtue; but always have it 
much diminiſhed : and yet if the whole length of the wire. 
were not entirely bent, ſo that the ends of it, though but for 
the length of one tenth of an inch, were left ſtrait, the virtue 
will not be deſtroyed in thoſe parts; though it will in all the 
reſt, This was firſt obſerved by Grimaldi and de la Hire ; 
and is confirmed by the experiments of Mr, Derham ; who 
adds further, that though coyling or bending the wire as 
above, would always deſtroy its virtue by day, yet it would 
not do it in the evening, 20% The ſphere of the activity of 
Magnets is greater and leſs at different times: in particular, 
that reſerved in the repoſitory of the Royal Society will keep a 
key or other body ſuſpended to another, ſometimes, at the 
height of eight or ten feet; and at others, not above four feet. 
To which we may add, that the. variation of the magnetical 
needle from the meridian, varies at various times of the day ; 
as appears from ſome new experiments of Mr. Graham. See 
VARIATION. 21%. By twiſting a piece of wire touched with 
a Magnet, its virtue is exceedingly diminiſhed, and ſometimes 
ſo diſordered and confuſed, that in ſome parts it will attract, 
and in others repel ; and even in ſome places, one fide of the 
wire ſeems to be attracted, and the other fide repell'd by one 
22% A piece of wire that 


ſometimes changed; as in a cleft Magnet; the north becom- 
ing the ſouth, and the ſouth the north : And yet ſometimes 
one half of the wire will retain its former poles, and the other 
half have them changed. To which it may be added, that 
laying one or other ſide of the half uppermoſt, cauſes a great 
alteration in its tendency or averſion to the poles of the Mag- 
net. 237. A wire being touched from end to end with the 


. ſame pole of the Magnet, the end whereat you begin will 


always turn contrary to the pole which touched it : If it be 
again touched the ſame way with the other pole of the Mag- 
24% If a piece 
of wire be touched in the middle with only one pole of the 
Magnet, without moving it backwards or forwards ; in that 
place will be the pole of the wire, and the two ends will be 
the other pole. 25. If a Magnet be heated red hot ; and 
again cooled either with its ſouth pole towards the north in a 
horizontal poſition, or with its ſouth pole downwards in a per- 
pendicular poſition ; its poles will be changed. 26% Mr. Boyle 
(to whom we are indebted for the following magnetical phæno- 
mena) found he could preſently change the poles of a ſmall 
fragment of a Loadſione, by applying them to the oppoſite 
vigorous ones of a large Magnet. 27% Hard iron tools well 
tempered, when heated by a briſk attrition, as filing, turning, 
Sc. will, while warm, attract thin filings or chips of iron, 
ſteel, Sc. but not when cold; though there are not wanting 
ſome inſtances of their retaining the virtue when quite cold. 
28% The iron bars of windows, &c. which have a long time 
ſtood in an erect poſition, grow permanently magnetical ; the 
lower ends of ſuch bars being the north pole, and the upper 
the ſouthern, 290. A bar of iron that has not ſtood long in 
an erect poſture, if it be only held perpendicularly, will be- 
come magnetical ; and its lower end the north pole; as appears 
from its attracting the ſouth pole of a needle : but then this 
virtue is tranſient, and by inverting the bar, the poles will ſhiſt 
their places, In order therefore to render the quality perma- 
nent in an iron bar, it muſt continue a long time in a proper 
poſition, But the fire will produce the effect in a ſhort time: 
for as it will immediately deprive a Load/tone of its attractive 
virtue; ſo, it ſoon gives a verticity to a bar of iron, if being 


heated red hot, it be cooled in an erect poſture, or directly 


north and ſouth. Nay, tongs and fire-forks, by being often 
heated and ſet to cool again in a poſture nearly erect, have 
gained this magnetical property. 30%. Mr, Boyle found, that 
by heating a piece of Engliſh oker red hot, and placing it to 


cool in a proper poſture, it manifeſtly acquired a magnetic vir- 


tue. And an excellent Magnet of the ſame ingenious Gentle- 
| | man's 
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man's having lain near a year in an inconvenient poſture, had 
its virtue ſurprizingly impaired; as if it had been by fire. 
31%. A needle well touched, it is known, will point north 
and ſouth : if it have one contrary touch of the ſame ſtone, it 
will be deprived of its faculty; and by another ſuch touch 
will have its poles quite changed, 329%. If a bar of iron have 
gained a verticity by being heated red hot and cooled again, 
north and ſouth, and then hammered at the two ends; its 
virtue will be deſtroyed by two or three ſmart blows on the 
middle. 33%. By drawing the back of a knife, or long piece 
of ſteel wire, &c, leiſurely over the pole of a Load/fone ; car- 
rying the motion from the middle of the ſtone to the pole ; 
the knife or wire will accordingly attract one end of a needle : 
but if the knife or wire be paſſed from the ſaid pole to the 
middle of the ſtone, it will repel that end of the needle which 
in the other caſe it attracts, 340. Either a Magnet or a piece 
of iron being laid on a 'piece of cork, ſo as to ſwim freely in 
water; it will be found, that which ſoever of the two is held 
in the hand, the other will be drawn to it: fo that iron at- 
tracts the Magnet as much as it is attracted by it; action and 
re- action being always equal. In this experiment, if the 
Magnet be ſet afloat, it will direct its two poles to the poles of 
the world. 
quires a greater or leſs degree of virtue, according to the part 
it is touched on. It receives the ſtrongeſt touch, when it is 


drawn leiſurely from the handle towards the point over one of | 


the poles: And if the ſame knife thus touched, and thus in 
poſſeſſion of a ſtrong attractive power, be retouched in a con- 
trary direction, viz. by drawing it from the point towards 
the handle over the ſame pole, it immediately loſes all its vir- 
tue. Laſtly, a Magnet acts with equal force in vacuo, and in 
the open air. See farther under the article MAGNET ISM. 
Macner, in chymiſtry. MAGNESs Arſenicalis, denotes a mix- 
ture of equal parts of arſenic, ſulphur, and antimony, melted 
together over the fire, and condenſed in manner of a ſtone. 

It is a very gentle cauſtic, and was firſt invented by Angelus 
Sala, —It has its name Magnet, becauſe being wore during 
malignant diſeaſes, it is ſuppoſed to preſerve the wearer from 
Infection, by a magnetical power. 

MAGNETISM, MacntTisMus, the quality, or conſtitution 
of a body, and its pores, whereby it is rendered magnetical, 
or a Magnet, See MAGNET. 

Magnetiſm is found to be a tranſient power, capable of being 
produced and deſtroyed again. See PoLE. | 

The laws of MAGNETISM are laid down by Mr, Whiſton in 
the following propoſitions. 1. The Loadſtone has both an 
attractive and a directive power united together; whereas iron 
touched by it has only the former; i. e. the Magnet not only 
attracts needles or filings of ſteel, but directs them to certain 
different angles, with reſpect to its own ſurface and axis: 
whereas iron touched with it, does littie or nothing more than 
attract them; ſtill ſuffering them to lie along or ſtand perpen- 
dicular to its ſurface and edges in all places; without any ſuch 
ſpecial direction. | 

2. Neither the ſtrongeſt nor the large Magnets give a better 
directive touch to needles, than thoſe of a leſs ſize or virtue: 
to which it may be added, that whereas there are two qualities 
in all Magnets, an attractive and a directive one; neither of 
them depend on, or are any argument of the ſtrength of the 
other. . 
3*. The attractive power of Magnets and of iron, will greatly 
increaſe or diminiſh the weight of needles on the balance: 
nay, will overcome that weight, and ſuſtain other additional 
weights too: while the directive power has much ſmaller effect. 
Gaſſendus indeed, as well as Merſennus and Dr. Gilbert, 
maintain it has none at all; but by miſtake; for Mr. Whiſton 
found from repeated trials on large needles, that after the touch 
they weighed leſs than before. One of 4584 J grains loſt 2 5 
grains by the touch ; and another of 65726 grains weight, no 
leſs than 14 grains. 

4*. It is probable that iron conſiſts almoſt wholly of the at- 
tractive particles; and the Magnet of the attractive and di- 
rective together; mixed probably with other heterogeneous mat- 
ter; as having never been purged by the fire, which iron has: 
And hence may ariſe the reaſon why iron, after it has been 
touched, will lift up much greater weights than the Leadilone 
that touched it. | | 
5*. The quantity and direction of magnetic powers, commu- 
nicated to needles, is not properly, after ſuch communication, 
owing to the Magnet which gave the touch; but to the good- 
neſs of the ſteel that receives it, and to the ſtrength and poſi- 
tion of the terreſtrial Loadſtone, whoſe influence alone thoſe 
needles are afterwards ſubject to, and directed by: ſo that all 
ſuch needles, if good, move with the ſame ſtrength and point 
to the ſame angle; what Laadſtone ſoever (provided it be good) 
they were excited by, Nor does the touch ſeem to do much 
more in magnetical, than attrition in electrical caſes ; i. e. it 
ſerves to rub off ſome obſtructing particles, that adhere to the 
ſurface of the ſteel, and open the pores of the bodies touched, 
and ſo make way for the entrance and exit of ſuch effluvia as 
occaſion or aſſiſt the powers we are ſpeaking of. Hence 
Mr. Whiſton takes occaſion to obſerve, that the directive power 


35% A knife, &c, touch'd with a Magnet, ac-|. 


MAG 


of the Load/tone ſeems to be mechanical z and to be derived 


from magnetic effluvia, circulating continually round it. 

6*. The abſolute attractive power of different armed Loadftones 
is, cæteris paribus, according to the quantity, not of their di. 
ameters or ſolidities, but of the ſurfaces of the Load/ones . wg 
in a duplicate proportion of their diameters. ang 
7% The power of good Magnets unarmed, not ſenſibly diff 
rent in ſtrength, ſimilar in figure and poſition, but unequal 4 
magnitude, is ſometimes a little greater, ſometimes a little les 
than in the proportion of their ſimilar diameters. n 
8e. The Loadſtone attracts needles that have been touched, and 
others that have not been touched with equal force, at di. 
ſtances unequal, viz, where the diſtances are to one another az 
5 to 2. 

9. Both poles: of a Load/tone equally attract needles, till the 
be, tho” roughly, touched ; then it is, and then only, * 7 
one pole begins to attract one end, and repel the other: though 
the repelling pole will ſtill attract upon contact, nay at ver 
ſmall diſtances, notwithſtanding, F 
100. The attractive power of Loadſtones, in their ſimilar pof.. 
tion to, but different diſtances from magnetic needles, is in the 
ſeſquiduplicate proportion of the diſtances of their ſurfaces from 
their needles reciprocally ; or as the mean proportionals between 
the ſquares and the cubes of thoſe diſtances reciprocally ; or 23 
the ſquare roots of the fifth powers of _ thoſe diſlances recipro- 
cally. Thus the magnetic power* of attraction, at twice the 
diſtance from the ſurface of the Loadſtone, is between a fifth 
and ſixth part of that power at the firſt diſtance, At thrice 
the diſtance the power is between the fifteenth and ſixteenth 


part, at four times the diſtance the power is thirty two times 


as ſmall, and at fix times the diſtance.eighty eight times a8 
ſmall, Where it is to be noted, that the diſtances are not 
taken, as in the law of gravity, from the center; but from 
the furface : all experience aſſuring us, that the magnetic power 
reſides chiefly, if not wholly, in the ſurfaces of the Loadftmes 
and iron; without any particular relation to any center at all. 
The proportion here laid down was determined by Mr. Whiſ. 
ton, from a great number of experiments of Mr. Haukſbee, 
Dr. Brook Taylor, and himſelf. The force they meaſured 
by the chords of thoſe arcs, by which the Magnet, at ſevenl 
diſtances, draws the needle out of its natural direction, to 
which chords (as he has demonſtrated) it is ever proportional. 
The numbers in ſome of their moſt accurate trials he gives us 
in the following table, ſetting down half the chords, or the 
fines of half thoſe arches of declination, as the true meaſures 


of the power of Magnetiſm. 


Diſtances in Degrees of Lines of 2 Rat. ſeſqui- 
inches. inclination. arcs. dulp. 
20 2 175 —ä 255 
14 3 4 34% 16 
13 $ — — 2 — 170 
12 4 8 697 — 138 
„ 871 : 105 
A rome — 1045 87 
2 f——14 1219—— 70 


11. An inclinatory, or dipping-needle, of ſix inches radius, 


and of a priſmatic or cylindric figure, when it oſcillates along 
the magnetic meridian, performs here, every mean vibration in 


about 6 or 360“; and every ſmall oſcillation in about 5 2, 


or 330“; and the ſame kind of needle, four foot long, makes 
every mean oſcillation in about 245 and every ſmall one in 
about 22 . 

12. The entire power of Magnetiſm in this country, 2s it 
affects needles a foot long, is to that of gravity nearly as 1 to 
300; and as it affects needles four foot long, as 1 to 600. 

130. The quantity of magnetic power accelerating the ſame 
dipping- needle, as it oſcillates in different vertical planes, !s 
ever as the co- ſines of the angles made by thoſe planes, and 
the magnetic meridian, taken on the horizon, ; 
Thus if we would eſtimate the quantity of forces in the bori- 
zontal and vertical ſituations of needles at London; we ſhall 
find that the latter in needles a foot long, is, to the entite 
force along the magnetic meridian, as 96 to 100; and in need- 
leſs four foot long, as 9667 to 10000 : whereas in the former, 
the entire force in needles a foot long, is as 28 to 100 3 an 
in thoſe four foot long, as 2560 to 10000, Whence it fl 
lows, that the power by which horizontal needles are govern 
ed in theſe parts of the world, is but one quarter of the powef 
by which the dipping needle is moved. | 

Hence alſo, ſince the horizontal needle is moved only by ? 
part of the power which moves the dipping needle ; and that 
it only points to a certain place in the horizon, becauſe th: 
place is the neareſt its original tendency of any its ſituation 
will allow it to tend to: Whenever the dipping-needle ſtzr-? 
exactly perpendicular to the horizon, the horizontal needle w. 
not reſpect one point of the compaſs more than another, but 
will wheel about every way uncertainly. 3 
14. The time of oſcillation and vibration, both in dippirs 
and horizontal needles equally good, is as their length dire 
ly ; and the actual velocity of their points along their 37e? 


always equal, Hence 
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from hence, that the impulſe, whereby the diurnal motion was 


_—_ retarded that upper earth, and made the diurnal rotation | 


MAG 


magnetic needles are ü | | 
4 * that in the ſame proportion with their length. 


17. 1 earth; on which we live, includes within it a vaſt 
ſpherical Magnet, concentrical thereto, having its own as, 
meridians, equator, and parallels; and all much of the _ 
general nature with ond oper terrellæ, = ſpherical - 

in the poſſeſſion of the curious among us. 
"0. The pows of a good terrella, or a ſpherical Loadſtone, as 
it affects a needle a foot long, is equal to the magnetic power of 
that internal Loadſtone about two and an half, or three diame- 
ters off ſuch Loadſtone. From which conſideration, the quan- 
tity of magnetic attraction, at all diſtances from the internal 
Loadſtone, for needles a foot long, may be determined; and 
from the fame confideration it appears, that the diameter of 
this internal Load/lone is about eleven hundred and fifty miles. 
To which we may add, that, in regard Sir Iſaac Newton has 


demonſtrated, that the power of gravity diminiſhes within the| 


earth, and is leſſer there than at its ſurface nearly, in the propor- 
tion of its greater nearneſs to the center; the magnetic power 
at two thouſand nine hundred miles diſtance from us, and near- 
ly one thouſand and ſixty from the earth's center, which is 32 
of the power of gravity here, will be ſomewhat greater than 
the power of gravity there : Which limit is worth our atten- 
tion, gravity being ſtronger than Magnetiſm on the one ſide of 
it, and weaker on the other; we mean as it affects needles of 
one foot diameter. At that limit therefore, at leaſt near the 
magnetic poles, iron, a foot long, will be twice as heavy, and 
fall twice as faſt as any other natural body, viz. by the union of 
thoſe two equal powers, gravity and Magnetiſm ; and of con- 
ſequence, above that limit, ſuch an iron will be leſs than twice 
as heavy ; below it, more than twice as heavy as any other na- 
tural body, See GRaviTY, WEIGHT, c. 

17% The earth's internal Load/tome is not fixed to our upper 
parts, but is moveable with reſpect thereto, and actually re- 
yolves on the earth's axis from eaſt to weſt in a certain long pe- 
riod of time; as appears, beyond contradiction, from the con- 
ſlant variation of the horizontal needle weſtward ; as well as 
the regular increaſe of inclination of the dipping needle, _ 
The only way to render this motion, i. e. the variation poſſi- 
ble and intelligible (to uſe Dr. Halley's words) is to ſuppoſe it 
to turn about the center of the globe, having its center of gra- 
vity fixed and immoveable in the ſame common center of the 
earth. This moveable internal ſurface muſt likewiſe be looſe, 
and detached from the external parts of the globe, which may 
be reckoned the ſhell, and the other the nucleus, or inner 
globe, included within it, with a fluid medium between. Now 
from the variation's moving weſtwards, it is plain, that the 
foreſaid nucleus has not preciſely attained the ſame degree of 
velocity with the exterior parts in their diurnal revolution ; but 
fo nearly equals it, that in three hundred and ſixty-five revolves, 
the difference is ſcarce ſenſible ; and muſt probably have ariſen 


impreſſed on the earth, was given to the external parts, and 
thence communicated to the internal, 

18%, This internal Magnet has one central pole northwards, 
in the nature of the poles of our common Load/tones; but its 
ſouthern pole appears not to be central, but rather circular ; 
and that at a great diſtance from the ſouthern pole of the 
earth. | 

19% The northern magnetic pole is now ſituate about the lati- 
tude of 76 degrees 2; i. e. 13 degrees Z from the north pole 
of the earth, and about 30 degrees eaſtward from the meridian 
of London, | 

20%. The ſouthern magnetic circular pole has its center, or 
central pole, nearly in the parallel of 60 degrees; and in a me- 
ridian paſling along the eaſt coaſt of Borneo, about 117 de- 
grees eaſtward of London: its radius is alſo an arc of a great 
circle of about 44 degrees. | | 

21%, The reſpective motion of the internal Magnet, or the ve- 
locity, v. g. of its north-pole, appears to be 27 deg. o min. 
in 144 years, i. e. upwards of one degree in five years; ſo that 
it makes an entire revolution in 1920 years. 

Hence as the number of degrees -in the upper earth's diurnal 
revolution, is to the number of days in the revolution of the 
internal Magnet, i. e. as 1 is to 700000, ſo is the reſpective 
motion of this Magnet from eaſt to weſt to the real motion 
of the upper earth from welt to eaſt ; or to ſpeak ſtrictly, ſo is 
the difference of their motions from weſt to eaſt, to the entire 
motion of the upper earth the ſame way. This external fixed 
earth has therefore communicated almoſt all its motion already 
to the internal Magnet, and can communicate no more than this 
difference of their motion, and that only in an infinite term 
of years; or, in other words, this real internal motion can ne- 
ver be the ſeven hundred thouſandth part ſwifter than it is at 
preſent, This internal motion therefore began with the com- 
mencement of the diurnal motion of the upper earth; and has 
Sone on {till faſter and faſter by the communication of that mo- 
tion through the intermediate fluid. Since therefore action 
and re- action are equal, and tend to contrary parts, this inter- 
nal Loadftone, thus accelerated by the upper part, muſt have all 


ceteris paribus, ſtill better the longer 
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ſtill lower and flower. This acceleration on one fide, and 
retardation on the other, muſt have been very great at the firſt 
beginning of the diurnal motion, when the difference of their 
motion was equal to the entire motion itſelf, and muſt have 
been diminiſhing ever ſince, To which cauſe is probably ow- 
ing that acceleration of the moon's motion with reſpect to that 
of the earth, ſince the time of the old aſtronomers, firſt taken 
notice of by Dr, Halley, and embraced by Sir Iſaac Newton, 
And the ſame conſideration ſeems to ſuggeſt a method for deter- 
mining the age of the world; for were the proportions of the 
quantity, of matter in the upper earth to the internal Magnet, 
with the tenacity of the intermediate fluid, &c, known, one 
might go back from the known difference of their velocity 
now, and find thofe differences and quantities of motion 
themſelves, d priori, in all paſt ages; or were the velocity 
of the firſt diurnal rotation of the upper earth known, we 
might geometrically determine, à priori, how long ago that 
rotation began, or how antient our earth is. See EART E, 
WoklIp, c. 

22% The variation of magnetic needles from the azimuth of 
the meridians of the internal Magnet; is derived from the dif- 
ference of the ſtrength of the ſeveral parts of the internal Mag- 
net's ſurface; which as it is only to be known by experience, 


that variation cannot be determined beforehand, unleſs where 


there are good accounts how much it had formerly been; it 
being probable that it returns round, and will be the ſame 
in any year of the next revolution of the internal Mag- 
net, that it has been in the like year of any former re- 
volution, or will itſelf have a revolution in about 1920 
ears, 
475 The two fixed magnetic poles, in our upper earth, firſt 
introduced by Dr. Halley, as neceſſary to ſolve the irregularity 
of the variation of the horizontal needle from the meridians of 
the moveable internal Magnet, ſeem not to have any juſt 
foundation in nature ; the like irregularities being found in 


the common terrellæ or ſpherical Load/tones ; and being beſt ac- 


counted for from the compoſition of the Magnets, which are 
found to have parts of different degrees of purity, ftrength, 
and perfection; ſo that where the parts are weaker than ordi- 
nary, the ſtronger neighbouring parts prevail, and draw the 
needle that way : not but Dr, Gilbert's notion of prominent 
and depreſſed parts on Magnets may have ſome room, and be 
allowed to contribute ſomewhat to ſuch variations, See VA- 
RIATION. - 


For the cauſes of MAGNETI8M, or the manner in which theſe 


phænomena of the Magnet are produced, we have yet no hy- 
potheſis that will. ſatisfactorily account for them. Plutarch 
tells us, the Magnet attracts iron, by emitting ſome ſpiritual ef- 


fluvia, whereby the contiguous air being opened and driven on 


either ſide, does again drive that contiguous to it; and thus the 
action being communicated round, the iron is thereby protruded: 
but this is contradicted by the equally v igorous action of the 
Loadiſtone in vacuo, and in the open air. Others of the an- 
tients aſcribe the action of the Magnet to a ſoul that animates it; 
and others to I know not what ſympathy between the effluv ia 
of the iron and thoſe of the Magnet, 

The opinion that principally prevails among the moderns, is 
that of Des Cartes, maintained by Malebranche, Rohault, Re- 
gis, &c. and even admitted, and confirmed by Mr. Boyle, 
Sc. In this it is ſuppoſed there is continually flowing, from 
the poles of the world, a ſubtle, impalpable, and inviſible mat- 
ter, channelled or firiated : which matter circulating round the 
earth, in the plains of the meridians, re-enters at the pole op- 
polite to that from which it iſſued, and paſſes again through 
the poles parallel to its axis: That the Magnet has two poles 
anſwerable to thoſe of the earth, and that out of theſe there 
iſſues a matter like that juſt mentioned: That this matter, 
entering in at one of the poles, gives the impulſe whereby iron 
tends to the Magnet, and produces what we call attraction. 
Now beſides the magnetical matter re-entering the poles 
of the Magnet, there is always a certain quantity thereof cir- 
culating round the Magnet; compoling a kind of vortex about 
it, The ſpace wherein this matter moves, is the ſphere of 
activity of the Magnet, within which its attractive faculty is 
confined. 

As to its directive faculty, or the inclination of a needle touched 
with it to the poles of the world, and its dip to a point be- 
neath the horizon, they follow from the ſame principle ; ſince 
were the Magnet or needle to have any other ſituation, the 
magnetic matter would ſtrike on its other ſurface in vain ; and 
not being able to get admiſſion, would, by degrees, change its 
ſituation, till ſuch time as its pores correſponded to the courſe 
of the magnetical matter; which ſituation having once acquired, 
it would ceaſe to move; the magnetical matter then ceaſing to 
diſturb it. 

The form or eſſence of a Magnet therefore is ſuppoſed to con- 
fiſt in its being perforated by an infinite number of parallel 
pores ; ſome whereof are diſpoſed to admit the ſtriated matter 
from the north pole of the world, others that of the ſouth ; 
hence the north and ſouth poles of the Magnet. See Polk. 
M. Hartſoeker maintains, that the Magnet is no more than 
a common ftone, full of an infinite number of hollow priſms, 
- 6C which, 
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which, by the diurnal motion of the earth, are ranged parallel 
to each other, and nearly parallel to the axis of the earth. Theſe 
priſms have their cavities filled with an extremely ſubtle mat- 
ter, which, by the diurnal motion of the earth, is paſſed from 
priſm to priſm : thus making a circulation, and returning into 
the priſms where it frſt began: from theſe principles he deduces 
all the phænomena of the Magnet; and M. Andry does the 
ſame, from the doctrine of alkali and acid. 
For the directive power of the Magnet, Mr. Whiſton, from 
the firſt, ſecond, third, c. laws of Magnetiſm, inclines to 
think it mechanical; and aſcribes it to magnetic efluvia circu- 
lating continually round the Load/tone ; of which circulations 
he thinks there are evident indications in magnetic experiments; 
as Mr. Boyle thinks there are of the Magnetiſm or magnetic 
effluvia of the earth; though thoſe efluvia were never yet 
rendered ſenſible, as electric efluvia begin to be. But the 
attractive power, Mr, Whiſton thinks entirely immechanical, 
as the power of gravity is; not being able to deviſe any ſuch 
motion of a ſubtle fluid belonging to the Loadſtone, as will ac- 
count for the attractive power in the ſeſquiduplicate proportion 
of the diftances reciprocally ; though if he could, yet would 
that be no more than to remove the immediate power of the 
ſupreme being one ſtep further; the laſt reſort of all mechani- 
cal principles whatever, being into the immechanical power 
and efficiency of the Deity, See CAusk, c. 

Mac NET ISM, is alſo uſed by ſome chymiſts, to fignify a cer- 
tain virtue, whereby one thing becomes affected at the ſame 
time with another, either in the ſame or a different manner. 
This amounts to the ſame with what they otherwiſe call hm- 
pathy. See SYMPATHY, 

MAGNETICAL Amplitude, an arch of the horizon, contained 
between the fun, at his riſing and ſetting, and the eaſt or weſt 
point. of the compaſs. See AMPLITUDE, and Con- 
P AS5., | 

MAGNETICAL Azimuth. See the article AZIMUTH, 

MAGNIFYING, among philoſophers, is chiefly uſed in ſpeak- 
ing of microſcopes, which are ſaid to magniſ objects, that is, 
make them appear bigger than they really are : though in rea- 
lity, they do not, nor cannot, magnify any object, but only 
ſhew it nearer, and more of its parts, than before were taken 

notice of. See MicRosCoPe, VISION, c. | 

| Magnifying GL Ass, in opiics, denotes a little ſperical con- 


vex lens; which, in tranſmitting the rays of light, inflects 


them ſo, as that the parallel ones become converging, and 
thoſe which were diverging become parallel; by means where- 
of, objects viewed through them appear larger than when 
viewed by the naked eye. See LENS, MicRoscope, RE- 
FRACTION, GW Cc. 

MAGNITUDE, any thing that has parts without (or extra to) 

parts, connected together by ſome common term. See PART. 
Magnitude is any thing locally extended, or continued; or that 
has ſeveral dimenſions. See Ex TENSION, DIMENSION, c. 
The origin of all Magnitude is a point, which, though void 
of parts itſelf, yet its flux forms a line, the flux of that a ſur- 
face, and of that a body. See PoinT, LINE, c. 
Magnitude amounts to much the ſame with what is otherwiſe 
called quantity, See QUANTITY. _ 

Literal Ma GNIT VDE, denotes a Magnitude expreſſed by letters, 
See SPECIOUS. | 

Numerical MAGNITUDE is that expreſſed by numbers. 

Broken MAGNITUDE denotes a fraction. See FRACTION. 

Complex MAGNITUDE is that formed by Multiplication. | 

Incommenſurable MAGNITUDE is that which has no proportion to 
unity. See INCOMMENSURABLE. | | 

Apparent MacwniTuDE of a body, in optics, is that meaſured 
by the optic or viſual angle, intercepted between rays drawn 
from its extremes to the center of the pupil of the eye. 
Tt is one of the fundamental maxims in this ſcience, that what- 
ever things are ſeen under the ſame or equal angles, appear 
equal; and on the contrary, See VISION. 
The apparent Magnitudes of an object at different diſtances, are 
in a ratio leſs than that of their diſtances reciprocally. See 
DisTANCE. | 
The Apparent Magnitudes of the two great luminaries, the ſun 
and moon, at riſing and ſetting, is a phænomena that has ex- 
tremely embarraſſed the modern philoſophers. According to 
the ordinary laws of viſion, they ſhould appear the leaſt when 
neareſt the horizon, as being then furtheſt diſtant from the eye; 
and yet we find the contrary true in fact, —Ptolemy in his 
Almgeſt. I. 1. c. 3. aſcribed this appearance to a refraction of 
the rays by vapours, which actually nlarge the angle under 
which the moon appears, juſt as the angle is enlarged by which 
an object is ſeen from under water: And his Commentator 
Theon explains diſtinctly how the dilation of the angle in the 
object immerſed in water is cauſed, —But it was afterwards 
diſcovered, that there is no alteration in the angle : upon which 
another ſolution was ſtarted by the Arab Alhazen ; and followed 

and improved by Vitellio, Kepler, Peckham, Rog. Bacen, and 
others. According to Alhazen, the ſight apprehends the ſur- 
face of the heavens as flat, and judges of the ſtars as it would of 
ordinary Viſible objects extended upon a wide plain; that the 


eye ſees them under equal angles, but withal perceives a cd 
| 2 | | 


* 
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rence in their diſtances, and (on account of the ſemidiameter 
of the earth which is interpoſed in one caſe and not in the other 
that it is hence induced to judge thoſe which appear more 
remote to be greater. See Robin's Remarks on Smiths Optic 
Des Cartes, and from him Dr. Wallis, and moſt other authors 
account for the appearance of a different diſtance under the ſame 
angle from the long ſeries of objects interpoſed between the eye 
and the extremity of the ſenſible horizon, which make us ima. 
gine it more remote than when in the meridian, where the e 
ſces nothing in the way between the object and itſelf, This 
idea of a great diſtance, makes us imagine the luminary the 
bigger: For any object being ſeen under any certain angle, and 
believed, at the ſame time, very remote, we naturally judge it 
muſt be very large, to appear under ſuch an angle at ſuch a 
diſtance. And thus a pure judgment of the mind makes us ſee 
the ſun or the moon bigger in the horizon, than in the meridi- 
an; notwithſtanding their images painted on the retina are le 
in the former ſituation than the latter. 
This hypotheſis, F. Gouye deſtroys, by obſerving that the 
narrower and more confined the ſenſible horizon is, the greater 

does the ſun or moon appear; the contrary of which ſhould 
happen on the principle laid down. | 
Gaſſendus is of opinion, that the pupil of the eye, which i; 
always more open as the place is more dark; being more ſo in 

"the morning and evening than at other times, by reaſon the 

earth is covered with groſs vapours ; and beſides, being obliged 
to paſs through a longer column or ſeries of vapours, to reach 
the horizon; the image of the luminary enters the eye at a 
greater angle, and is really painted there larger at the former 
times, than the latter. See PueiL, and VISION. 
In anſwer to which, it may be ſaid, that notwithſtanding this 
dilatation of the pupil, occaſioned by the obſcurity ; if the 
moon be viewed through a little pin-hole made in a paper, ſhe 
appears leſs when in the horizon, than in the meridian, 
F. Gouye finding both the conjectures falſe, advances a third; 
which is, that when the luminaries are in the horizon, the neigh- 
bourhood of the earth, and the groſs vapours wherewith they 
then appear inveloped, have the ſame effect with regard to us, 
as a wall, or other denſe body placed behind a column; which 
in that caſe appears bigger than when inſulate, and incompaſſed 
on all fides with an illumined air.— Further, it is obſerved that 
a column when fluted, appears bigger than before, when it was 
plain; the flutes being ſo many particular objects, which by 

their multitude occaſion the mind to imagine the whole obje& 
whereof they are compoſed of a larger extent.— The ſame 
thing may be ſaid of the ſeveral objects ſeen towards the hori- 
20n, to which the ſun or moon correſpond at their riſing and 
ſetting, —And hence it is that they appear larger till, when 

they riſe or ſet between trees; the narrow, yet diſtinct inter- 
vals whereof have the ſame effect with regard to the apparent 
diameter of the luminary, as a greater number of flutes with 
regard to the ſhaft of a column. 

MAGOPHONIA *, the name of a feaſt among the antient 
Perſians, held in memory of the expulſion of the magians. 

* The word is formed from May, magus, and o, ſlaughter, 
The magus Smerdis having uſurped the throne of Perſia, upon 
the death of Cambyſes, 521 years before Jeſus Chriſt, ſeven of 
the principal lords of the court conſpired to drive him out of 
it. Their deſign was executed with good ſucceſs ; Smerdis and 
his brother, another magus, called Pitizithes, were killed, 
Upon which, the people alſo roſe, and put all the magi to the 
ſword ; inſomuch that there would not one have eſcaped, had 
not night come upon them. Darius, fon of Hyſtaſpes, was 
then elected king. In memory of this maſſacre of the mag}, 

a a feaſt was inſtituted, ſays Herodotus, called Magophonia. dee 
Mas1. 
MAHIM, MAHEM, MAIHEM, or MAYHEM “, in law, a 
Maim, or corporal hurt, whereby a man loſeth the uſe of any 
member, that is, or may be, of defence to him in battle; 35 
the eye, hand, foot, ſcalp of the head, fore-tooth, or, as ſome 
ſay, a finger or toe. See MEMBER, and MUTILATION. 
The word comes from the French, Mehain, of Mebaigner, to 
mutilate : The canoniſts call it membri mutilatio ; and all agree, 
it conſiſts in the loſs of a member, or the uſe thereof. 


If any one ſhall of malice, or forethought, cut or difable any 
limb or member of another perſon, with intention in ſo doing, 
to maim, or disfigure him; it is felony without benefit of 
clergy : and when the caſe is difficult to judge, whether it bea 
Mahin or not, the judges commonly view the party wounded, 
and ſometimes take the opinion of chirurgeons. ; 
MAHOMETANISM, or ManomerTism, the ſyſtem of rl: 
gion broached by Mahomet, and ſtill adhered to by his fo- 
lowers. 
Mahometaniſm is embraced by the Turks, Perſians, and ſevenl 
nations among the Africans, and many among the Eaſt- i- 
dians, 
The ſyſtem of Mahometaniſm, is contained in the Koran, com- 
monly called the Alcoran. See AL cORAN. 
The firſt and chief article of the Mabometan creed, is, that 
there it no ether god but G; which they have from the alco- 
ran, where theſe words are repeated inceſſantly : There u ” 


other god but him. Your God is the only Gad. I am God, - 
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Here is mo other God but me. This grand axiom of their the- 
= y to have been taken from the Jews, who were con- 
tinually rehearſing thoſe words of Deuteronomy, Hear, O 1/rael, 


the Lord our God is One. See God. 


For this reaſon, the Mahometans account all ſuch as own any | 


ing of number in the divinity, to be infidels or idolaters: 
Ale one of the firſt leſſons they teach their * 
dren, is, That God is neither male nor female, and conſe- 
quently can have no children. See SON, GENERATION, 
INITY, &c, 3 

T he rh article of Mahometaniſm conſiſts in this, That Ma- 
homet was ſont from Cod. By which they exclude all other re- 
ligions; under pretence that their prophet was the laſt and 
greateſt of all the prophets that God would ever ſend; and that 
as the Jewiſh religion ceaſed with the coming of the Meffiah, 
ſo likewiſe the Chriſtian religion was to be abrogated with the 
coming of Maßomet. Not but that they own Moſes and Je- 
ſus Chriſt to have been great prophets ; but Mabomet they 
hold to be The Prophet, by way of excellence; and the para- 
clet or comforter promiſed in ſcripture. See JUDAISM, &c. 
Theſe are the two fundamentals of Mahometaniſm ; ſo that 
when any is to make profeſſion of that faith, they content 
themſelves with his rehearſing theſe words, There is no other god 
but God, and Mahomet is his envoy, or prophet. 
To theſe articles the Mahometans have added that of bathing 
or purification, in imitation of the Jews. And ſuch an opinion 
have they of theſe purifications, that it is purely on that account 
they ſeem to have retained the practice of circumciſion, For 
they pretend, with the Jews, that if the leaſt part of the body 
remained unwaſhed, the bathing is of no effect. Hence they 


find themſelves under a neceſſity of being circumciſed ; that the 


part covered. by the prepuce may alſo have its ſhare in the 
lotion. See ABLUTION, CIRCUMCISION, Cc. 
Prayer is alſo one of the things to which the Mahometans are 
obliged ; and they perform it five times a day, to diſtinguiſh 
themſelves from the Jews, who only do it thrice, Some of 
their periods or hours of prayer they hold to be neceſſary, and 
of divine obligation; others they eſteem convenient and pru- 
dential. That at nine a-clock in the morning, they do not 
eſteem neceflary; but thoſe at noon and in the afternoon are 
held to be jare divino. They are obliged to obſerve an infinity 
of things in order to be heard: If they ſpeak or ſmile in pray- 
ing, their prayers are vain: and it is the ſame thing if they 
weep, unleſs it be with the thought of paradiſe or hell, In 
many of their prayers they uſe beads. 
The Mahometans believe with the Chriſtian and Jews, a re- 
ſurrection of the dead: They hold, that ere that time, an 
Anti- Mahomet will come; and that Jeſus Chriſt will deſcend 
from heaven to kill him, and eſtabliſh Mahometamſm. To 
which they add a great many more chimzras, relating to Gog 
and Magog ; and the beaſt that is to come out of Mecca, 'The 
mountains are to fly in the air like birds, and at laſt the heavens 
will melt and drop down upon the earth. They add however, 
that ſome time after, God will renew and re-eſtabliſh the earth ; 
that then the dead will be raiſed, c. See further under 
ALCORAN. | | 
MAIDEN, an edged inſtrument uſed in ſome countries, particu- 
larly Scotland, for the beheading of criminals, 
The Maiden is a broad piece of iron, a foot ſquare, ſharp on 
the lower part, and loaded above with lead, fo as ſcarce to be 
lifted : At the time of execution, it is pulled up to the top of 
a narrow wooden frame ten foot high, with a groove on'each 
fide for the Maiden to ſlide in. 
faſtened to a bar underneath, on a ſign given, the Maiden is 
let looſe, and the head in an inſtant ſeparated from the body, 
MAJESTY, MAjESTAs *, a title or quality given to kings; 
and which frequently ſerves as an appellation to diſtinguiſh 
them by. See TITLE, QUALITY, KING, &@c, 
The word ſeems compoſed of the two Latin words, major, 
greater, and ſtatus, ſtate. 
The emperor is called, His Cæſarian or Imperial Maje/ty; the 
king of Spain, his Catholic Majgſiy; the king of France, his 
moſt Chriſtian Majefty ; the king of Great-Britain, his Bri- 
tannic Majeſty, &c. Some have. alſo extended this title to the 
popes. See PoPE. | 
Paſquier obſerves, that our fore-fathers uſed this quality ex- 
ceeding ſparingly; and that the frequent uſe of the word 
which now obtains, had not its beginning before the reign of 
their Henry II. He inſtances ſeveral letters of St. Gregory, 
Who writing to King Theodebert and Theodoric, only compli- 
ments them with Excellency, See EXCELLENCY. | 
Till the time of Charles V. the king of Spain had no title 
but that of Highneſs: And before our king Henry VIII. the 


kings of England were only addreſſed under the titles of Grace, 


and Highneſs, See GRACE, and HIGHNEss. 

At the peace of Munſter, there was a great conteſt between 
the miniſters of the emperor and thoſe of France: The firſt 
would not allow the title of ſerenity to the king of France, 
and the latter would not give that of Majęſiy to the emperor. 
At laſt it was agreed, that whenever the French king ſhould 
Write with his own hand to the emperor, he ſhould give him 


The priſoner's neck being |. 


peror ſhould write to the king, he ſhould give him that of Roy- 
al Majeſly. 

Under the Roman republick, the title Majgſty, Majgſtas, be- 
longed to the whole body of the people, and to the principal 
magiſtrates; ſo that to diminiſh or wound the Majgſiy of the 
commonwealth, was to be wanting in reſpect to the ſtate, or 
its miniſters, ——But the power paſſing into the hands of a ſin- 
gle perſon, the appellation of Maje/ty was transferred to the 
emperor, and'the imperial family, Pliny complements Trajan 
on his being contented with the title of Gunn and ſpeaks 
very invidiouſly on thoſe who affected that of Majeſiy. And 
yet Majeſty ſeems to be the modeſteſt and juſteſt title that can 
be attributed to ſovereigns, ſince it ſignifies no more at bottom, 
than the royalty or ſovereign power. 

MAIL, MaiLLE, is primarily applied to the maſhes or holes in 

net-work. 

Coat of MAIL, a piece of defenſive armour, made of iron wire 

interwoven net-wiſe: called alſo habergeon, See HaBERGEON. 

Antiently they alſo wore ſhirts of Mail under the doublet, to 

ſerve as a defence againſt ſwords and poniards, We alſo read 

of gloves of Mail. | 

Mair, or Marr, alſo fignifies a round ring of iron; whence 


W 


round ring through which it is to paſs. 
MAILED implies a thing ſpeckled, or full of ſpecks; as the 
feathers of hawks, partridges, &c. or the furs of ſome wild 
beaſts, | 
MAIN-MORTE, a term in ſome antient cuſtoms, fill obtain- 
ing in Burgundy, ſignifying a right which the lord has, on the 
death of the chief of a family that is Adainmortable, of taking 
the beſt moveable in the houſe; or in default of that, the right 
hand of the deceaſed was offered him, in token that he could 
ſerve him no longer. See MorT-m ain. | 
MAINOUR, ManouR, or Meinor, in law, fignifies the 
thing that a thief takes away, or ſteals, 
Thus, to be taken with amour, is to be taken with the 
thing ſtolen about him. If the defendant were taken with 
the Mainour, and ſo carried to court, in antient times they 
would arraign him on the Maincur, without any appeal or in- 
dictment. | 
MAINPRISE X, in law, the taking or receiving a man into friend- 
ly cuſtody, who otherwiſe might be committed to priſon ; up- 
on ſecurity given for his forth-coming at a day aſſigned. 

The word is compounded of the French Maen, hand, and pri, 

or prins, taken, 

They who thus undertake for any, are called Mainpernors, 
becauſe they receive him into their hands; whence alſo comes 
hs word Mainpernable, denoting the perſon who may be thus 
bailed. | | 
Manwood makes a great difference. between bail and Main- 
priſe : he that is mainpriſed is already ſaid to be at large after 
the day he is ſet to Mainpriſe till the day of his appearance; 


two men, by the lord juſtice in eyre of the foreſt, or any other 
judge, until a certain day; for there he is always accounted by 
the law to be in their ward and cuſtody for the time; and 
they may, if they pleaſe, keep him in priſon all that time. So 
that he who. is bailed, is not ſuppoſed to be at large, or at his 
own liberty: whereas under Mainpriſe, a man is ſuppoſed to go 
at large, and is not liable to be contined by his ſureties or Main- 
pernors. See BAIL, | Sw 

The author of the Mirror of Fuſtice ſays, that pledges are 
thoſe who bail, or redeem any thing but the body of a man; 
and Mainpernors thoſe who free the body: on which footing, 
pledges belong properly to real and mixed actions, and Main- 
pernors to perſonal. See PLEDGE, 

MAINTENANCE, ManuTENENTIA “, in law, an unlaw- 
ful maintaining, or upholding a cauſe, or ſuit between others ; 
either by word, writing, countenance or deed. 

* The word is metaphorically taken from the ſuccouring a young 
child, that learns to go by one's hand; and is uſed in the evil 
part in ſome of our ſtatutes. 

When a man's act in this kind is eſteemed Maintenance, and 
when not, ſee Brooks and Kitchin. See alſo BARRATOR. 
There lies a writ againſt a Maintainer, called a Writ. of 
Maintenance, 


different qualities, and functions. Thus, 

Mia joR-General is a general officer who receives the general's or- 
ders, and delivers them out to the Majors of brigades, with 
whom he concerts what troops are to mount the guard, what 
to go on parties, what to form detachments, or to be ſent on 
convoys, O&c. | | 

It is his buſineſs alſo to view the ground to incamp on, and do 
other ſervices ; being ſubordinate to the general, and lieutenant- 
general, and the next commanding officer to them. See Ge- 
NERAL, 

MAJOR F a: brigade, either horſe or foot, is he who receives 
orders, and the word, from the major-general, and gives them 
to the particular majors of each regiment. See BrxiGaADs. 
MAloR of a regiment, is an officer, whoſe buſineſs is, to convey 


| the title of Imperial Maje/ty ; and reciprocally, aten. 


all orders to the regiment, to draw it up, and exerciſe it; to ſee 
| ir 


1 


the play of pall- mall, from palla, a ball, and maille, the 


but it is quite otherwiſe where a man is let to bail to four or 


MAJOR, in the art of war, a name given to ſeveral officers of 
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it march in good order, to look to its quarters, and to rally it, | 


if it happen to be broke in an engagement, c. 
The Major is the only officer of a regiment of foot, who is 
allowed to be on horfeback in time of ſervice ; but he rides 
that he may ſpeedily get from place to place, as occaſion 
ſerves, See REGIMENT, : | 

Major of a regiment of horſe, is the firſt captain of the. regiment ; 
and commands in the abſence of the colonel; - _ 

Town-MAJoR, is the third officer in order in a garriſon, being 
next to the deputy-governour, 3 : 
He ought to underſtand fortification, and hath charge of the 
guards, rounds, patrols, and centinels. 
There are alſo Aidi- Major, Drums-Major, and other officers ; 
ſo called by reaſon of ſome ſeniority or prerogative that they 
have over the reſt. See Alp, Drum, &c. ' 

Major, in law, a perſon who is of age to manage his own 
affairs, See AGE. | | | 


Buy the civil law, a man is not a Major till the age of twenty- | 


five years; in England, he is Major at twenty-one, and in 
Normandy at twenty. See MixoR. 

MA OR, in logic, is underſtood of the firſt propoſition of a re- 
gular ſyllogiſm. See SYLLOGISM. | 7 
It is called Major, becauſe it has a more extenſive ſenſe than 


the minor propoſition, as containing the principal term. See 


PRO POSITION, TERM, PREMISES, SS. 

MAjoR and Minor, in muſic, are applied to concords which 
differ from each other by a ſemi-tone. See Cox coR p. 
There are Major and minor thirds, &c. See THIRD, &c. 


Major tone is the difference between the fifth and fourth; and 


Major ſemi- tone the difference between the. Major fourth and 
the third. The Major tone ſurpaſſes the minor by a comma. 
See Tone, and SEMI-TONE. / 
MAJOR- DOMO, an Italian term, frequently uſed to ſignify a 
ſteward, or maſter of the houſhold, See STEWARD, 
The title Major-Domo was formerly given in the courts of 
"princes to three different kinds of officers. 19. To him who 
took care of what related to the prince's table, or eating, 
otherwiſe called eleater, prafettus menſæ, architriclinus, dapifer, 
and princeps coquorum. 2%. Major-Domo was alſo applied to the 
ſteward of the houſhold. 30. The title Major-Domo was alſo 
given to the chief-miniſter, or him to whom the prince deputed 
the adminiſtration of his affairs, foreign and domeſtic, relating 
to war as well as peace, Inſtances of ; Major-Domoes in the 
two firſt ſenſes are frequent; both in the Engliſh, French, and 
Norman affairs. See SENESCHAL, © 4 | 
MAKE, in law, ſignifies, to perform, and execute. | 
Thus, to make his law, is to perform that law to which a man 
had formerly bound himſelf; v. gr. to clear himſelf of action 
commenced againſt him by his own oath, and the oath of his 
J NELAW:;-: 550 ono noe 
So, to make ſervices, or cuſtoms, is nothing elſe but to perform 
| What belongs to them. See SERVICE, &c, : 
MALACIA, MAAAKIA *, a diſeaſe conſiſting in a depraved ap- 
petite, wherein the patient, covets and longs for ſome particu- 
lar kind of food with extraordinary earneſtneſs, and eats it to 
excels, See APPETITE, | DE ys 
The word ſeems derived from the Greek panex©-, ſoft; too lax 
a tone of the ſtomach being generally the occaſion of indigeſtion, 
and unuſual cravings. * 
Many authors confound this affection with another called pica, 
which conſiſts in a depravation of appetite leading the patient 
to covet things unnatural and abſurd, as lime, coals, &c, See 
PIcA. | | | 
The Malacia ſeems to ariſe from an ill diſpoſition of the men- 
ftruum in the ſtomach ; or from ſome defect in the imagination, 
which determines it to ſome one thing rather than another. 
MALANDERS, MALANDRIA, a diſeaſe in horſes, ſo called 


entire, with regard to religion, or rather the manner in which 
he would reconcile religion to his ſyſtem of philoſophy : Th, 
he reſerved for his Entretiens chretiennes, printed in 1677, x 
he proves the exiſtence of a God, the corruption of 8 | 
nature by original fin, the neceſſity of a mediator, and of 
race, | | 
Uealebranchifm, notwithſtanding, appears to many perſons not 
only ill grounded, but even dangerous and deſtructiye to reli. 
gion: and has accordingly been vigorouſly oppoſed by man 
zealous French authors. The firſt was M. Foucher, Af. 
him came M. Arnaud; and in 1715, (the year F. Malebran, 
died) F. du Tertre, a Jeſuit, publiſhed an ample confutation 
(as he imagines.) of his whole ſyſtem. ——That part which 
relates to our ſeeing all things in God, has been. anſwered b 
. . 
MALEDICTION,. MaLEpicTio, in law, a curſe uſually 
annexed to donations of lands, &c. to churches, and religious 
houſes ; imprecating the moſt direful puniſhments on thoſe who 
ſhould infringe them. See IM PRE CATI“. 
MALIGNANT, in medicine, that quality in a diſeaſe which 
renders it more than ordinarily dangerous, and difficult of cure, 
See Dist ASE. 5 15 i | 
Malignant is generally applied to ſuch fevers as are epidemical 
or infectious, and are attended with ſpots and eruptions of yz. 
rious kinds. See FeveR, PLAGUE, &c. | 
MALLEABLE, ſomething hard and ductile, and that may be 
beaten, forged, and extended under the hammer without 
breaking, See DucTILITY, 
All metals are Malleable, excepting quick-filver ; but gold in 
the greateſt degree of all. The chymiſts have long ſought the 
fixation of Mercury, to render it Malleable. See Mg xcuny, 
It is a popular error, that ever the art of making glaſs Mall:a- 
ble, was known; its nature is incapable of it. For if it were 
ductile, its pores would not be oppoſite to each other, and of 
conſequence it would not be tranſparent; ſo that its principal 
criterion would be loſt, See GL Ass, and TRANSPAREncy, 
MALLEOLUS, a proceſs in the lower part of the leg juſt above 
the foot. See PRocess, Foor, c. 
There is one internal, and another external Malleolus. 
The internal Malleolus is an eminence of the tibia ; ſee T1. 
BIA, FIBULA, Sc. the external of the fibula: the two 
together form the ancle.— See Tab. anat. (oſteol.) fig. ;, 


lc 23; | | 
MALLET, a large kind of hammer, made of wood ; much 
uſed by artificers who work with a chiſſel, as ſculptors, ma- 
ſons, and ſtone-cutters, whoſe Mallet is ordinarily round ; and 
by carpenters, joiners, &c, who uſe it ſquare, See Hammer, 
MALLEUS, in anatomy, denotes one of the bones of the ear; 
ſo called from its reſemblance to a hammer, or mallet ; fir 
diſcovered, as ſome aſſert, by Alexander Achillinus : though 
others have miſtakenly attributed it to Jac. Carpenſis. Vid, 
Douglas Bibl. Anat. p. 48. See alſo EAR. 
MALMSEY, or MALVAsv, a rich luſcious kind of wine 
brought from Greece or Candia; fo called from Malvaſia, a 
city in Peloponneſus, the antient Epidaurus, whence this cele- 
brated liquor was firſt brought. | 
That brought from Candia is now eſteemed the beſt, See 
Wing, | 
MALIMsE v. or Maryvoisy, is alſo the name of a kind of muſ- 
cadine wine brought from Provence. See WINE. 
MALT, denotes barley cured, or prepared to fit it for making 
a potable liquor, under the denomination of beer or ale. See 
Be ER, and ALE. | | 
The manner of making Malt, Sir Robert Murray deſcribes 
as follows. Take good barley newly threſhed, &c, put 
about fix Engliſh quarters in a ſtone trough full of water, 
where let it ſteep till the water be of a bright - reddiſh colour; 
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from the Italian, Malandare, to go ill. which will be in about three days, more or leſs, according to 
It conſiſts in certain ulcerous chops, or chinks, appearing on] the moiſture or dryneſs, ſmallneſs or bigneſs of the grain, the 
the inſide of the fore-legs, juſt againſt the bending of the knee, | ſeaſon of the year, or the temperature of the weather, — 
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which void a red, ſharp, and pungent humour. 


MALE, the ſex which has the parts of generation without-ſide, | 


and which has ordinarily the preheminence over the other. See 
Sex, GenITALs, GENERATION, MASCULINE, c. 
In which ſenſe Male ſtands oppoſed to female. See FEMALE, 
For the proportion of Males to females, ſee MARRIAGE. 
MALEBRANCHISM, the doctrine or ' ſentiments of father 
Malebranche, a prieſt of the oratory of France. 
Malebranchiſm is in a great meaſure the ſame with Carteſianiſm. 
It muſt be owned however, that though F. Malebranche thought 
the ſame with Des Cartes, yet he does not ſo properly ſeem to 
have followed him, as to have. met with him. See CARTE- 
SIANISM, | | 
Malebranchiſin is contained in the Recherche de la verite; and 
to give a: general notion of it, we need only repeat what 
- M:.Fontenelle ſays of that work. The Enquiry after truth, 
ſays he, is full of God: God is the only agent, and that too, 


in the ſtricteſt ſenſe. All power of acting, all actions belong | 


immediately to him, Second cauſes are no cauſes. They are 
only occaſions that determine the action of God; occaſional 
cauſes, See CAUsE, and OccAsIoONAL, 


F. Maltbranche, however, does not here lay down his ſyſtem 


2 


In ſummer, Malt never makes well; in winter, it requires 
longer ſteeping than in ſpring or autumn, It may be known 
when it is ſteeped enough, by other marks beſides the colour of 
the water; as by the exceflive ſwelling of the grain if it be 
over-ſteeped, and by too much ſoftneſs: being, when it is in 
a right temper, like the barley prepared to make broth of. 
When it is ſufficiently ſteeped, take it out of the trough, and 
lay it on heaps, to let the water drain from it; then after two 
or three hours turn it over with a ſcoop, and lay it in a nei 
heap, about twenty or twenty-four inches deep, 
This is called the coming heap, in the right management 
whereof lies the principal ſkill, In this heap it may lie forty 
hours, more or leſs, according to the forementioned qualitis 
of the grain, &'c. before it come to the right temper of Mall; 
which that it may do equally, is mainly deſired. 
W hile it lies in this heap, it muſt be carefully looked to, afte! 
the firſt fifteen or ſixteen hours; for about that time the. 
grains begin to put forth roots: which when they hate 
equally and fully done, the Malt muſt within an hour after be 
turned over with a fcoop ; otherwiſe the grains will begin ie 
put forth the blade or ſpire alſo, which muſt by*all means be 
prevented. If all the Malt do not come equally, 25 en 
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ill it be all alike. 8 8 — 
1 fo — the Malt is ſufficiently come, turn it over, and ſpread 


i : hat time 
it to a depth not exceeding five or fix inches; and by that tir 
it is all — out, begin and turn it over and over again three 


four times. Afterwards, turn it over in like manner once 
£ four or five hours, making the heap deeper by degrees : and 
continue ſo to do for the ſpace of forty eight kours at leaſt, — 
This frequent turning it over, cools, dries, and deadens the 
grain, whereby it becomes mellow, melts eaſily in brewing, 
and ſeparates entirely from the huſk. ; 
Then throw up the Malt into a heap, as high as you can; 
where let it lie till it grow as hot as your hand can endure it, 
which uſually comes to paſs in about thirty hours ſpace. 
This perſects the ſweetneſs and mellowneſs of the Malt. 
Aſter it is ſufficiently heated, throw it abroad to cool, and turn 
it over again about fix or eight hours after, and then lay it 
on a kiln with hair-cloth or wire ſpread under it; where af- 
ter one fire, which muſt laſt for twenty four hours, give it 
another more flow, and afterwards, if need be, a third: for if 
the Malt be not thoroughly dried, it cannot be well ground, 
neither will it diſſolve well in the brewing ; but the ale it 
makes will be red, bitter, and unfit to keep. 
The beſt fewel is peat or turf ; the next charcoal, If there 


be not enough of one kind, burn the beſt firſt, for that gives| 


the ſtrongeſt impreſſion.—AIndeed the beſt and moſt natural 
method of drying it, is in the, fun in the months of April and 
May. This yields the paleſt, the moſt wholeſome, and the 
fineſt liquor. However this be, take care the Malt be not 
ſmoaked in the drying. As to the complexion or colour of 
Malt, white is accounted the beſt, becauſe the moſt natural. 
For the manner of preparing liquors of MALT, fee BREWING. 
MAL r Liquors have different names, as well as different virtues, 
properties and uſes, both from the different manners of pre- 


paring the Malt, whence they are diſtinguiſhed into pale and 


| brown; and from the different manners of preparing or brew- 
ing the Liquors themſelves ; whence they are divided into beer 
and ale, ſtrong and ſmall, new and old, See DRINK, ALE, 
and BEER. | | 
Malt drinks are either pale or brown, as the Malt is more or 
leſs dried on the kiln ; that which is the ſlendereſt dried ting- 
ing the liquor leaſt in brewing, and therefore called pale; 
whereas that higher dried, and as it were roaſted, ' makes it of 
a higher colour. A mixture of both theſe makes an amber 
colour, whence ſeveral of theſe Liquors take their name. 


Now it is certain the pale Malt has moſt of the natural grain 


in it, and is therefore the moſt nouriſhing ; but for the ſame 
reaſon, it requires a ſtronger conſtitution to digeſt it. Thoſe 
who drink much of it, are uſually fat and ſleek in their bloom ; 
but are often cut off with ſudden fevers ; or if they avoid this, 
fall early into a diſtempered old age. 5 

The brown Malt makes a drink much leſs viſcid, and fitter 
to paſs the ſeveral ſtrainers of the body; but if very ſtrong, 
may lead on to the ſame inconveniencies with the pale; though 
a ſingle debauch wears off much more eaſily in the brown. 

Dr. Quincy obſerves, that the beſt pale Malt Liquors are thoſe 
brewed with hard waters, as thoſe of ſprings and wells: in 
regard the mineral particles wherewith theſe waters are im- 
pregnated, help to prevent the coheſions of thoſe drawn from 
the grain, and enable them to paſs the proper ſecretions the 


better; as the viſcid particles of the grain do likewiſe defend 


theſe from doing the miſchief they might otherwiſe occaſion. 
| But ſofter waters, as rain and river waters, ſeem beſt 
ſuited to draw out the ſubſtance of high-dried Malts, which 


retain many fiery particles in their contexture, and are there- | 


fore beſt loſt in a ſmooth vehicle. 
For the differences in the preparations of Malt Liguors, the 
conſiſt chiefly in the uſe of hops, as in beer; or in their omiſ- 
ſion, as in ale. See Hopes, | | 
The difference made by hops, is beſt diſcovered from the 
nature and qualities of the hops themſelves : Theſe are known 


to be a ſubtile grateful bitter; in their compoſition therefore | 


with this Liquor, they add ſomewhat of an alkaline nature, 
i. e. particles that are ſublime, active, and rigid. By which 
means the ropy, viſcid parts of the Malt are more divided and 
ſubtillized, and are therefore not only rendered more eaſy of 
digeſtion and ſecretion in the body; but alſo, while in the Li- 
quor, prevent it from running into ſuch coheſions as would 
make it ropy, vappid, and ſour. | 

For want of this, in unhopped drinks, that clammy ſweetneſs 


unfit for uſe; which happens ſooner or later, in proportion to 
the ſtrength they receive from the Malt, and the comminution 
it has undergone by fermentation, | 
It is a common opinion, that ale is more diuretic than beer, 
that is, unhopped liquor more than that with hops in it. 
hich may hold in ſome conſtitutions, in regard ale being 
more ſmooth, ſoftening, and relaxing, where urine is to be 
promoted by enlarging the paſſage, as in thin dry conſtitutions, 
this is the moſt likely to effect it. But where the promo- 
1 of urine is to be done by attenuating and breaking the 
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juices, and rendering them more fluid, it is certainly beſt an- 
ſwered by thoſe drinks which are well hopped, h 

As to the diſpute, whether or no hops tend to breed the ſtone ? 
it is too long to enter upon here. Dr. Quincy is of opinion, 
there is but little reaſon for the affirmative fide of the queſtion ; 
and in the general makes no ſcruple to ſay, that for one conſti- 


tution damaged by beer, there are numbers ſpoiled by ale. | 


For this laſt manifeſtly fouls the glands, ſtuffs the veſſels with 
ſlime and viſcidity, makes the body unweildy and corpulent, 
and paves the way for cachexies, jaundice, aſthmas, and at 
laſt incurable dropſies. The urinary paſſages, alſo, which 
it is ſuppoſed to clear, will in time be filled with flough ang 
matter of as ill conſequence as gravel, 

The different ſtrengths of Malt Liquors alſo make their effects 
different The ſtronger they are, the more viſcid parts 
they carry into the blood; and though the ſpirituous parts make 
theſe imperceptible at firſt, yet when theſe are evaporated, 
which will be in a few hours, the other will be ſenſibly felt 
by pains in the head, nauſeouſneſs at the ſtomach, and laſſitude 
or liſtleſſneſs to motion. This, thoſe are the moſt ſenſible 
of, who have experienced the extremes of drinking theſe Li- 
guors and wines; for a debauch of wine they find much ſooner 
wore off, and they are much more lively and briſk afterwards, 
than after fuddling Malt Liquors, whoſe viſcid remains will 
be long ere they are ſhook off. | 

Malt Liquors therefore are more wholeſome for being ſmal! ; 
i. e. of ſuch a ſtrength as is able to carry a ſmall degree of 
warmth into the ſtomach, but not ſo great as to prevent their 
being proper diluters of the neceſſary food. Indeed in robuſt 
people, or thoſe who labour hard, the viſcidities of the drink 
may be broke into convenient nouriſhment ; but in perſons 
of another habit and way of living, they ſerve rather to pro- 
mote obſtruction and ill humours. 

The age of Malt Liguors is the laſt thing by which they are 
rendered more or leſs wholeſome. Age ſeems to do nearly 


the ſame thing as hops; for thoſe Liquors which are longeſt 


kept, are certainly leaft viſcid : age breaking the viſcid parts, 
and by degrees rendering them ſmaller and fitter for ſecretion. 
But this is alway determined according to their ſtrength ; in 
proportion to which they will ſooner or later come to their full 
perfection as well as decay: For when ale or beer is kept till 
its particles are broke and comminuted as far as they are ca- 
pable; then it is they are beſt; and beyond this they will be con- 
tinually on the decay, till the finer ſpirits are entirely eſcaped, 
and the remainder becomes vappid and ſour. | 

Knights of MALTA, an order of military religious, 
who have bore various names; as, Hoſpitalers of St. John of 
Jeruſalem, Knights of St. John, Knights of Rhodes, order 
of Malta, religion of Malta, Sc. See KnicaTrs, HospI- 
TALER, Cc. | 

About the year 1048, ſome Neopolitan merchants founded a 
church after the Latin rite at Jeruſalem, giving it the name of 


Santa Maria della Latina. They alſo founded a monaſtery 


of religious, after the order of St. Bennet, for the reception 
of pilgrims ; and afterwards an hoſpital near the monaſtery, 
to take care of the diſeaſed, under the direction of a maſter 
or rector, to be nominated by the abbot of ſanta Maria della 


Latina, Beſides which, they alſo bailt a chappel in honour of 
St. John Baptiſt. | | : 


In 1099, Godfrey of Bulloign having taken Jeruſalem, en- 


dowed this hoſpital with ſome demeſnes he had in France; 
and others imitating his liberality, the revenues of the hoſpital 
became. conſiderably augmented. Upon this, Gerhard Torn 
their rector, in concert with the Hoſpitalers, reſolved to ſepa- 
rate from the abbot and religious of ſanta Maria, and to 


form a diſtinct congregation, under the name and protection of 


St. John Baptiſt: And hence it was, that they had the name 
of Hgpitalers, or brothers of St. John of Feruſalem. 

Pope Paſchal II. by a bull in the year 1113, confirmed the 
donations made to this hoſpital, which he. ſettled under the 
protection of the holy ſee ; ordering that the rectors, after Ger- 


hard's death, ſhould be choſen by the Hoſpitalers. Raymond 


de Puy, Gerhard's ſucceſſor, took the title of Maſter : he gave 
a rule to the Hoſpitalers,. which was approved by Calixtus II, 
in 1120. — uch was the firſt riſe of the order of Malta. 
Their firſt grand maſter finding the revenues of the hoſpital 
vaſtly to exceed what was neceſſary for the entertainment of 
poor pilgrims and diſeaſed perſons, reſolved to employ the ſur- 
plus againſt the infidels ; and with this view offered himſelf to 
the king of Jeruſalem, . 

He divided his Hoſpitalers into three claſſes: the firſt conſiſted 
of nobles, whom be deſtined to the profeſſion of arms, for 
the defence of the faith, and the protection of pilgrims; the 
ſecond conſiſted of prieſts or chaplains, who were to ſay maſs; 
and the third of ſervitors, who were not noble, but were alſo 
He alſo regulated the manner of 
admitting knights brothers; and had the whole confirmed by 


pope Innocent; who gave them for arms a white croſs in a 


field argent, which continues ſtill the Randard of this order. 
After the loſs of Jeruſalem, they retired firſt to Margath, then 


to Acre, which they detended very vigorouſly in 1290. Af- 


ter the entire loſs of the Holy Land, they withdrew to Cy- 
6 D 5 prus, 
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prus, where king Henry of Luſignan, whom they had fol- 
lowed thither, gave them the city of Limiſſon. Here they 
continued 18 years ; when taking the iſland of Rhodes from 
the Saracens in 1308, they ſettled there. And now it was 
that they firſt took the name of Knights, viz. Knights of 
Rhoades. | 

Andronicus, emperor of Conſtantinople, granted to their grand 
maſter, Fulk de Villaret, the inveſtiture of this order ; and the 
donation was confirmed by pope Clement. The year follow- 
ing, with the aſſiſtance of Amadeus IV. Duke of Savoy, they 
defended themſelves and their iſland againſt an army of Sara- 
zens. In 1480, their grand maſter d' Aubuſſon made a vigo- 
rous defence againſt Mahomet II. and preſerved the iſland, in 
ſpight of a formidable army which beſieged it for the ſpace of 
three months. But in 1522, it was attacked by Soliman 
with an army of three hundred thouſand men, and taken by 
him, after having been in the poſſeſſion of the Knights 213 

ears. ; 
After this loſs, the grand maſter and knights retired firſt into 
the iſle of Candia : Some time after, pope Clement VII. gave 
them Viterbo : Laſtly, Charles V. in 1530, gave them the 
iſland of Malta, which they ſtill hold; and hence they come 
by the appellation of Knights of Malta; though their proper 
name is that of Knights of the order of St. Fohn of Jeruſalem ; 
and their grand maſter, among his other titles, fill retains 
that of maſter of the hoſpital 1 St. John, and guardian of the 
972 


poor of our Saviour Je Chr 
The order of Malta have no other denomination beſides their 


iſland, and ſome other little places in the neighbourhood, the 
chief whereof are Goza and Comino. 

The government is both monarchical and ariſtocratical, the 
grand maſter being the ſovereign, and the chapter the ſenate. 


lt is monarchical with regard to the inhabitants of Malta, 


and the iſles adjacent, and even with regard to the Knights in 
every thing relating to the ſtatutes and rule of their order; and 
ariſtocratical, with regard to the deciſion of any important 
affairs, which are not to be diſpatched but by the grand maſter 


and the chapter. | 
T here are two councils ; the one ordinary, compoſed of the 


grand maſter, as chief, and the grand croſſes; the other com- 


pleat, conſiſting of the grand maſter, the grand croſſes, and 
the two ſenior Knights of each language. 


By the languages of Malta are meant the ſeveral nations where-| 


of the order is compoſed. ——Of theſe there are eight, viz. 


Provence, Auvergne, France, Italy, Arragon, Germany, 


Caſtile, and England. See LANGUAGE. 


The pillar (as he is called) of the language of Provence is the 


grand commander of the order; he of Auvergne the grand 


marſhall; he of France the grand Hoſpitaler ; he of Italy 


grand admiral ; he of Arragon grand conſervator, or draper, as 
he was antiently called ; the pillar of the language of Germany 
is grand bayliff, and he of Caſtile grand chancellor: the lan- 


' guage of England, which has been extinct ſince the time of 


the reformation under king Henry VIII. had for its pillar or 
chief, the grand turcopolier, or colonel of the cavalry. The 
language of Provence is the firſt, on account of Raimond de 
Puy, their firſt grand maſter, who was a Provencial. 

In each language there are ſeveral grand priories and capital 


| bailiages. T'o each language belongs a hall, where the Knights 


eat, and hold their ordinary aſſemblies. Each grand prior has 
a number of commanderies. + N | 

The commanderies are either magiſterial, by right, or by fa- 
vour ; the magiſterial are thoſe annexed to the grand maſter- 
ſhip, whereof there is one in each grand priory : Commandries 
by right are thoſe which come by right of ſeniority ; their 
ſeniority is computed from the time of their admiſſion, but 
they muſt firſt have lived five years at Malta, and have made 
four caravannes, or cruiſing voyages on the Turks and Cor- 
fairs: Commandries by favour, are thoſe which the grand 
maſter, or the grand priors have a right of conferring ; one 
of theſe they confer every five years on whom they pleaſe. 


The noble Knights are called Knights by right ; excepting 


whom, none can be bailiffs, grand priors, or grand maſters, 
Knights by favour are thoſe who, not being noble of 


themſelves, are raiſed on account of ſome great exploit, 'or 


notable ſervice, into the rank of nobles. 

The ſervitors, or ſerving-brothers, are of two kinds; 1. The 
ſervitors of war, whoſe functions are the ſame with thoſe of 
the Knights. 2. Servitors of religion, whoſe whole buſineſs. 
is to ſing the praiſes of God in the conventual church, and to 
officiate each in his turn as chaplain on board the veſſels and 
gallies of the order, | 

The brothers of obedience are prieſts, who, without being 
obliged to go to Malta, take the habit of the order, make the 
vows, and attach themſelves to the ſervice of ſome of the 
churches of the order, under the command of a grand prior, 
or commander, to whom they pay obedience. 

The Knights of majority are thoſe who, according to the ſta- 
tutes, are admitted at ſixteen years of age. The Knights 
of minority are thoſe who are admitted from the time of their 


birth; which, however, cannot be done without a diſpenſation | 
| from the pope. | | . 


* 


MAN 


The chaplains can only be admitted regularly from ten to kif 
teen years of age ; after fifteen they muſt have a brief fr : 
the pope ; till fifteen the grand maſter's letter is ſuffici - 
Theſe are called diacos, and mult give proof of their bei, n 
born of creditable families. | ing 
For the proofs of nobility to be made, ere the admiſſion 
Knights, in the language of Germany, they go back ſix ge 
rations; in the reſt it is ſufficient to go back to the _ 
grandfather on the father's or mother's ſide, on 
All the Knights, after their profeſſion, are obliged to wear 
white croſs, or ſtar with eight points over the cloak or e : 
on the left ſide, which is the proper habit of the order: the 
golden croſs being only an ornament, oy. ? 
There are alſo female Hoſpitalers of the order of St. John of 
Jeruſalem, ſometimes alſo called Chevaliereſſes, or She- Kni "ug 
of equal antiquity with the Knights themſelves ; whoſe bultnet 
was to take care of the women-pilgrims, in an hoſpital a £ 
from that of the men. oy 

MALTHA, MAA®H, in antiquity, denotes any cæment or glu 
tinous body, which has the faculty of binding things together. 
See CæMENT, LuTE, Gru, &c. _ | 
Antient writers make mention of divers ſorts of Maltha, na. 
tive and factitious: One of the latter much in uſe was com- 
poſed of pitch, wax, plaiſter, and greaſe. 

Another kind, wherewith the Romans plaiſtered and Whitened 

the inſides of their aquæducts, was made of lime ſlaked in 

wine, incorporated with melted pitch and freſh figs. 5 

Natural Maltha is a kind of bitumen, where with the Aſiaticks 

plaiſter their walls When this is once ſet on fire, water 

= _ quench it, but ſerves rather to make it burn more 
ercely, | | 

MAMALUKES, Mammerukes, or MauMALucks x, the 
name of a dynaſty which reigned a conſiderable time in 


Egypt. 


The word comes from 17, regere, imperare, the Arabic parti- 

cFiple paſſive whereof is JJ, Mamluc, which ſignifies ſubjeg, 
or one under the dominion of another. Scaliger holds, that the 
word is Arabic, but that it properly fignifies ſomething bought 
with money; but others will have it ſignify any thing acquired, 
either as prize or purchaſe. 


The Mamalukes were originally Turkiſh and Circaſſian ſlaves, 
bought of the Tartars by Melicſaleh, to the number of a thou- 
ſand ; whom he bred up to Arms, and raiſed ſome to the prin- 
cipal offices of the empire. They killed ſultan Moadam in 
1250; being affronted at his concluding a treaty with his pri- 
ſoner St. Louis without their privity. This Moadam was the 
laſt ſultan of the A joubites; to whom ſucceeded the Mama- 
lukes, the firſt of whom was ſultan Azeddin, or Mouz Ibec, 
the Turcoman. ; 

Others ſay, that the Mamaluſes were ordinarily choſen from 
among the chriſtian ſlaves, and that they were the ſame thing, 
in great meaſure, with the janizaries among the Turks. They 
never married. The firſt are ſaid to have been brought from 
Circaſſia; and ſome add, that they firſt began to be talked of 

about the year 869, 

MAM ME. See the article BRE asTs. 

MAMMEANE. Vid, ALIMENTARY. 

MAMMIFORM, MammiroRmis, in anatomy, a name gi- 
ven to two apophyſes of the bone in the back part of the ſkull; 
ſo called from their reſembling a breaſt. See MasToDrs. 

MAMMILLARY, MammiLLaRIs, in anatomy, an epithet 
given to two little protuberances, ſomewhat reſembling the nip- 
ples of the breaſt, found under the fore-ventricles of the brain, 
and ſuppoſed to be the organs of ſmelling, See Tab, Anat, 
(oſteol.) fig. 7. n. 3. fig. 13. let. d. See alſo SMELL. 
Theſe are called apophyſes Mammillares, See APOPHYSES 

There is alſo a muſcle called Mammillaris, or Maſtoides, ſeri- 
ing to ſtoop the head. See MuscLE. 

MANAGE, or MAN EGE , an academy, or place for learning 
to ride the great horſe; as well as far breaking horſes to the 
proper motions, and actions. See: HoxsE, and HorSEMAN- 
SHIP, 2 

* The word is borrowed from the French Manage, and that from 
the Italian Maneggio, or, as ſome will have it, à manu agendb, 
acting with the hand. | | 

In a Manage is a centre, or a place deſtined for vaulting round 
a pillar ; a courſe or career for running the ring; and on 
the ſide are pillars, between which are placed the horſes in- 
tended for high airs. See CAREER, PILLAR, GC. 

MANAGE is alſo uſed for the exerciſe itſelf, either of the horſe, 
or the rider, See AIR, &c. 

MANCIPLE, Manceys, in old authors, denotes a caterer. | 
There was antiently an officer in the Temple called by this 
name, now called the fleward ; and both name and office b 
ſtill retained in the colleges in both univerſities. 

MANDAMUS, a writ iſſuing out of the court of king's heyed 

| ſent by the king to the head of ſome corporation, comman'” 
ing them to admit or reſtore a perſon into his place or office. 

ManDamus was alſo a charge to the ſheriff, to take into t 
king's hands all the lands and tenements of the king's wi99 
who, againſt her oath foxmerly given, married without the 
king's conſent. 55 MAN- 


MANDIBULA, the jaw. See MAxILIA. 
ManDIBULARES, or nanducatorii muſculi. See MASSE TERS. 
MANDIL, the name of a kind of cap, or turban wore by the 


I 


MAN 


MANDARIN *, a name given by the Portugueſe to the nobility 


and magiſtracy of the eaſtern countries, eſpecally thoſe of 


a. ; 
"+ The word Mandarin is unknown in this ſenſe among the Chi- 
neſe, who in lieu thereof call their grandees and magiſtrates 
Quan, or Quan. ſu, d. d. ſervant, or miniſter of a prince. | 
There are in China nine orders of Mandarms or nine de- 
grees of nobility ; which have as many different animals for 
theig charaRteriſticks. The firſt is diſtinguiſhed by a crane, 
the ſecond by a lion, the third by an eagle, the fourth by a 
Sc. K og | 
T rpc in all thirty two or thirty three thouſand Manda- 
ins in China. There are Mandarins of letters, and Manda- 
rins of arms ; both the one and the other of which paſs ſeve- 
ral examinations : beſides civil Mandarins, or of juſtice, 
Since the time that the Tartars have rendered themſelves maſ- 
ters of China, moſt of the tribunals, or courts of juſtice, &c. 
inſtead of one Mandarin for a preſident, have two; the one 
a Tartar, the other a Chineſe. f 
The Mandarinate is not hereditary, nor are any taiſed to it 
but men of letters. See LITERATT. 7 


MANDARIN is alſo a name which the Chineſe give to the learn- 


ed language of the country. See LANGUAGE. 


Beſides the proper and peculiar language of each nation and % 


province, they have one common to all the learned men in 
the empire ; and which is that in China which the Latin is in 
Europe. This they call the Mandarin tongue, or the lan- 
guage of the court. T heir publick officers, as notaries, 
lawyers, judges, and chief magiſtrates, write and ſpeak the 
Mandarin, See CHINESE, | 


MANDATE, ManDATUM, in the canon law, denotes a re- 


ſcript of the pope, 'by which he commands ſome ordinary, col- 
lator, or preſenter, to put the perſon there nominated in poſ- 
ſeſſion of the firſt benefice vacant in his collation. 

An Apoſtolical Mandate for the proviſion of benefices, is a 
monitorial and comminatory letter from the pope to a biſhop, 
by which he is enjoined to provide a ſubſiſtence for thoſe who 
have been ordained by him, or his predeceſſors, from the ton- 
ſure to ſacred orders incluſively ; and to allow them this ſub- 
ſiſtence till they be provided of a benefice ; which practice was 
occaſioned by the biſhop's laying hands on great numbers, and 
afterwards abandoning them to miſery and want. | 


At firſt the popes only gave monitory Mandates, which were| 


no more than ſimple prayers and requeſts, that did not bind 
the ordinary; afterwards they gave preceptory Mandates, 


which did not annul the proviſions of the ordinary ; at laſt they | 


ſet up executory Mandates, by which the proviſions made by 
the ordinary, in prejudice of the Mandate, were declared null; 
and the executor of the Mandate, in default of the ordinary, 
conferred the benefice on the mandatory : but the pope's power 
in iſſuing theſe Mandates is now very much reſtrained. 


Hence | 


Perſians. See Car, and Tux BEAN. 
The Mandil is formed, by firſt wrapping round the head a 


piece of fine white linnen five or fix ells long ; over this they | 


wrap, in the ſame manner, a piece of ſilk of the ſame length, 
and oftentimes of great value. To make the Mandil gen- 
teel, care muſt be taken, that in wrapping the ſilk, it be fo 
managed, as that the ſeveral colours found in the ſeveral 
folds, make a kind of waves, ſomewhat like what we ſee in 
marbled paper. 
This dreſs is extremely majeſtic, but at the ſame time very 
heavy: It ſerves either as a ſhelter to the head from cold, or 
as a ſkreen from the exceſſive heat of the ſun ; it is ſaid the 
cutlaſs will not penetrate it. In rainy weather they cover it 
up with a kind of cafe or hood, made of red cloth. 

The mode of the Mandi! has been altered of late: during the 
time of Schah-Abbas II. it was round at top; in the time 
of Schah-Soliman, they brought one end of the ſilk out of 
the middle of the Mandil over the head; and, laſtly, in the 
reign of Schah- Huflein, the end of the filk, in lieu of its be- 
ing gathered as before, was plaited in manner of a roſe ; and 


this the Perſians account extremely graceful, and uſe it to 
this day. | 


MANDRAGORA, or ManprRacGoRas, MANDRAKE, a 


medicinal plant, which makes a principal ingredient in the 
unguentum populneum. See PoPULNEUM. 

There are two kinds of Mandragora : male and female; each 
bearing a kind of apples : thoſe of the male, as well as the 
leaves, roots, £9c. being twice as large as thoſe of the female; 
but the juice of each is a narcotic poiſon, equally violent. 
Naturaliſts tell ſtrange ſtories of this plant; but, ſetting aſide 
its ſoporiferous virtue, the modern botaniſts will ſcarce warrant 
any of them, not even that human figure ordinarily aſcribed 
to its roots, eſpecially ſince the diſcovery of the artifice of 
—_— in faſhioning it, to ſurprize the credulity of the 

cop e. 8 a ö 
Cbineſe MANDRAGORAS is the plant ginſeng, See GIxsENG. 


MANDREL, a kind of wooden pulley, making a member of 
the turner's lathe, | 


MAN 


Of theſe there are ſeveral kinds; as | 
Flat MANDRELs, which have three or more little pegs or points 

near the verge, and are uſed for turning flat beards on. 

Pin MANDREEs, which have a long wooden ſhank to fit into a 
round hole made in the work to be turned: 

Holl MANDRELS, which are hollow of themſelves, and uſed 
for turning hollow work. | | 

Screw MANDRELSs, for turning ſcrews, c. See TURNING, 
and LATHE. 

MANDUCATION, the action of chewing, otherwiſe called 

Maſtication. See MASTICATION. 

Manducation is a term ſeldom uſed but in ſpeaking of the 

euchariſt, The Catholics maintain a real Manducation of 

the body of Chriſt ; the Reformed, on the contrary, take this 

Manducation to be only figurative and by faith ——St, Auguſtine 

calls it ſprritual Manducation. | | 
MANEQUIN, among painters. See LAYMAN, 

MANES, a poetical term, ſignifying the ſhades, or ſouls of the 
deceaſed, See SOUL, 5 CAM 

'The heathens uſed a world of ceremonies and facrifices to 

appeaſe the Manes of thoſe who died without burial, See 

LEMuREs and LEMURIA. 

Dii Maxs were the ſame with Inferi, or the infernal gods 
who tormented men; and to theſe the heathens offered ſacri- 
fices to aſſuage their indignation. See Gop, 
The heathen theology is a little obſcure with regard to theſe 
Gods Manes Some hold that they were the fouls of the dead, 
others that they were the genii of men; which laſt opinion 
ſuits beſt with the etymology. of the word. See Genivs. 
The heathens, tis pretty evident, uſed the word Manes in 
both theſe ſenſes ; ſo that it ſometimes ſignified the ghoſts of 
the departed, and ſometimes the infernal or ſubterraneous deities, 
and in general all divinities that preſided over tombs. 
The evocation of the Manes of the dead ſeems to have been 
very frequent among the Theſſalians, but was expreſsly pro- 
hibited by the Romans. See NECROMANCY. . | 
MANIA, in medicine, MADntss ; a vehement kind of de- 
lirium without a fever. See DELIRIUM. 

The cauſe of the Mania is thus accounted for by Dr. Quincy. 
| As often as the ſpecies of things, wherewith we have 
been acquainted, are hurried together, we may be faid to 
dream; and thence in ſleep theſe ſpecies are added with other 
things, and variouſly compounded, from the manifold reper- 
cuſſions of the animal ſpirit which ariſe from the cauſe pro- 
ducing ſleep, and preſſing the nerves, ſo as to revert the fluctu- 
ation of their juice. A delirium is therefore the dreams of 
waking perſons, wherein ideas are excited without order or 
coherence, and the animal ſpirits are drove into irregular 
fluctuations. See DELIRIUM. 8 ED 
If then the cauſe inducing a delirium be of that nature, that it 
can excite ideas or motions of a conſiderable impetus, without 
any regularity or order, ſuch a delirium will be attended with 
boldneſs or rage, and violent motions of the body ; that is, a 
Mania will be produced. See Passion. Re 
Now it is plain, that all the known cauſes of this diftemper 
give a greater dipoſition to the blood for motion, and render it 
fluxile, but not conſiſtent, and uniformly thick enough; and 

therefore that they diſpoſe perſons likewiſe to continued fevers, 

ſince they occaſion the blood to be thrown out of the heart 
with an increaſed force, unleſs ſome other cauſe intervenes, 
whereby the efficacies of theſe are interrupted in diſpoſing the 
blood into febrile motions ; and the blood is ſo diſpoſed, as 
often as it can be rarefied into its minuteſt parts; that is, ſo 
uniformly rarefied, that it can eaſily, with any force by the 
motion received from the heart, go into parts diviſible at the 
occurſions of thoſe orifices, into which it ought to be diſtri- 
buted : for then the coheſion of the · parts, which can be but 
very ſmall, will not be any obſtruction to the increaſe and 
propagation of the blood's velocity. But if it happen that the 
efficient cauſe, or the heart, throws the blood with a greater 
force, or that the blood can be more eaſily propelled in any 
given time, it will occaſion, at the ſame time, that ſome parts 
of the blood will be more nearly united, ſo as to form mole- 
culz, conſiſting of cohering particles; which moleculz will 
cohere to one another, and not ſo eaſily obey the direction of 
the heart's propelling force, The blood hereupon cannot be 
uniformly rarefied, nor enter ſo eaſily into the ſmall orifices of 
the veſſels, and ſo ſoon travel through them, and therefore 
there will no fever ariſe, but a delirium without a fever, where- 
in the heat of the blood will be greater, and the preſſure in the 
brain uncertain : whence uncertain recurſions of the ſpirits, 
inordinate undulations, confuſed vibrations of the nerves, and 
a remarkable energy of imagination; whence will proceed au- 
dacity and paſſion beyond meaſure, It is a diſeaſe very hard 
to cure, and is generally found to baffle the phyſician. 

MANICHEES, or Manicfytans, Manicayzi, a ſect of 
antient heretics, who aſſerted two principles ; ſo called from 
their author Manes, or Manicheus, a Perſian by nation. See 
PRINCIPLE. | 

This hereſy had its firſt riſe about the year 277, and ſpread it- 
ſelf principally in Arabia, Egypt, and Africa, St. Epiphanius, 
who treats of it at large, obſerves, that the true name of this 
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MAN 


herefiarch was Cubricus ; and that he changed it for Manes, | 


which in the Perſian or babyloniſh language ſignifies veſſel. 
A rich widow, whoſe ſervant he had been, dying without iſſue, 
left him ſtore of wealth; after which he aſſumed the title of 
apoſtle or envoy of Jeſus Chriſt, 
He eſtabliſhed, two principles, viz. a good and an evil one : 
The firſt, which he called Light, did nothing but good; and 
the ſecond, which he called Darkneſs, nothing but evil. 
T his philoſophy is very antient ; and Plutarch treats of it at 
large in his Iſis arid Oſiris. See Goop and Evil. 
Our ſouls, according to Manes, were made by the good prin- 


_ Eiple, and our bodies by the evil one; thoſe two principles be- 


evil one; and that for this reaſon it was abrogated, 


ing co-eternal and independent of each other. He horrowed 
many things from the antient Gnoſtics; on which account 


many authors conſider the Manicheans as a branch of the 


Gnoſtics, See GnosTIC. | | 
In truth, the Manichean doctrine was a ſyſtem of philoſophy, 


rather than of religion. They made uſe of amulets, in imita- 
tion of the Baſilidians; and are ſaid to have made profeſſion 
of aſtronomy and aſtrology. See BAsTLIDIAN. They denied 


that Jeſus Chriſt aſſumed a true human body, and maintained | 
it was only imaginary, They pretended that the law of Moſes 


did not come from God, or the good principle, but from the 
T hey ab- 
ſtained entirely from eating the fleſh of any animal ; following 
herein the doctrine of the antient Pythagoreans. The reſt 
of their errors may be ſeen in St. Epiphanius and St. Auguſtine ; 
which laſt, having been of their ſet, may be preſumed to 


have heen thoroughly acquainted with them. 


Though the Manichees profeſſed to receive the books of the 


new teſtament, yet, in effect, they only took ſo much of them | 


as ſuited with their opinions. The firſt formed to themſelves a 
certain idea or ſcheme of Chriſtianity; and to this adjuſted the 
writings of the apoſtles; pretending that whatever was incon- 
ſiſtent with this, had been foiſted into the new teſtament by 
latter writers, who were half Jews. — On the other hand, 
they made fables and apocryphal books paſs for apoſtolical 
writings; and even are ſuſpected to have forged ſeveral others, 
the better to maintain their errors. St. Epiphanius gives a 
catalogue of ſeveral pieces publiſhed by Manes, and adds ex- 


tracts of ſome of them. 


Manes was not contented with the quality of Apoſtle of Jeſus 


Chriſt, but alſo aſſumed that of the Paraclet, whom Chriſt had 
promiſed to ſend, He left ſeveral diſciples, and among others, 
Addas, Thomas, and Hermas. Theſe he ſent, in his life-time, 
into ſeveral provinces to preach his doctrine.— 


_ undertaken to cure the king of Perſia's ſon, and not ſucceed- 
ing, was clapt into priſon upon the young prince's death; 


- and burnt alive. 


whence he made his eſcape, but was apprehended ſoon after, 


Towards the middle of the twelfth century the ſe& of Mani- 
chees took a new face, on occaſion of one Conſtantine, an 
Armenian and adherer to it ; who took upon him to ſuppreſs 


the reading of all other books beſides the evangeliſts and the 


epiſtles of St. Paul, which he explained in ſuch manner, as to 
make them contain a new ſyſtem of Manicheiſmm. He entirely 
difcarded all the writings of his predeceſſors, rejected the chi- 
mæra's of the Valentinians and their thirty ons; the fable 
of Manes, with regard to the origin of rain, which he made to 
be the ſweat of a young man in hot purſuit after a maid ; and 


other dreams; but Mill retained the impurities of Baſilides. In 


this manner he reformed Manicheiſin, inſomuch that his fol- 


| lowers made no ſcruple of anathematizing Scythian, Buddas, 


and even Manes himſelf; Conſtantine being now their great 
apoſtle. After he had ſeduced an infinite number of people, 
he was at laſt ſtoned by order of the emperor. 


MANICORDION *, a muſical inſtrument, in form of a ſpinett. 


Its ſtrings are covered with pieces of ſcarlet cloth, to deaden, | 
as well as ſoften, the ſound ; whence it is alſo called the dumb 


* 


See SPINETT. 75 | 
* Du Cange derives the word from Monochord, on a ſuppoſition this 
inſtrument has but one cord ; but he is miſtaken, it has fifty, or 


more. See MoNOCHORD. 


Spinett, and is much uſed in nunneries for the religious to learn 
play on; ſo as not to diſturb the ſilence of the dormitory, 


to 
a iger makes the Manicord more antient than the ſpin- 
nett or harpſicord. 


MANIFESTO, an apology, or public declaration in writing, 


MANILLE, or MzENWILLE, in commerce, one of the principal | - 


made by a prince, ſhewing his intentions in any enterprize, 
the motives that induced him to it, and the reaſons on which 


his right, and pretenſions are founded, | | 


commodities carried by the Europeans to the coaſts of Africa, 


to traffic with the negroes in exchange for ſlaves ; conſiſting | 


of a large braſs ring, in form of a bracelet, either flat or 
round, plain or engraven; which the natives uſed to deck 
themſelves withal, putting .them on the ſmall of the leg, and 
the thick of the arm above the elbow. | | 

The better ſort among the negroes wear ſilver and gold Ma- 
nilles; but theſe are of their own manufacture; moſt of the 
money they receive for their other merchandizes being melted 


into Ma nillis. 


| 


Manes having | 


MANIPULATION, a term uſed in the mines, to ſignify the 


MAN 


manner of digging the ſilver, &c. out of the earth. See SILVER 


MANIPULUS, MarieuLs “*, among the Romans, was a little 


body of infantry, which, in the time of Romulus, conſiſt 
of an hundred men; and in the time of the conſuls and * 
Cæſars, of two hundred. g | | 
*The word properly ſignifies a handful ; and according + 
authors, wt Fu OG the handful of hay which 8,0 fon 
the end of a * to diſtinguiſh themſelves by, ere the * 
was introduced of bearing an eagle for their enſign; and hend 
alſo the phraſe, an handful of- men. But Vegetius, Modefi ns 
and Varro, give other etymologies of the word: The laſt date 
it from manus, a little body of men following the ſame ſtandarg. 
According to the former, this corps was called Manipulus, becauſc 
they fought hand in hand, or all together: Contubernium aut : 
Manipulus vocabatur ab eo quod conjunctis manibus pariter dimicaban, 
Each Manipule had two centurions, or captains, called mani. 
pularii, to command it; one whereof was lieutenant to the 
other.——Each cohort was divided into three Manipules and 
each Manipule into two centuries, See COoHoRT, and Cin. 
TURY, 1 
Aulus Gellius quotes an old author, one Cincius, who lived in 
the time of Hannibal, (whoſe priſoner he was) and who, wri. 
ting on the art of war, obſerves, that then each legion conſiſt. 
ed of fixty centuries, of thirty Manipules, and of ten co. 
horts. And again, Varro and Vegetius mention it as the 
leaſt diviſion in the army, only conſiſting of the tenth part of 
a century; and Spartian adds, that it contained no more than 
ten men: which ſhews, that the Manipulus was not always the 


ſame thing, See LEOION, &c. 


Mani1PULvUs is alſo an eccleſiaſtical ornament, wore by the 


prieſts, deacons, and ſub-deacons in the Romiſh church, It 
conſiſts of a little fillet in form of a ſtole, three or four inches 
broad, and made of the ſame ſtuff with the chaſuble ; henity- 


ing and repreſenting an handkerchief, which the prieſts in the 


primitive church wore on the arm, to wipe off the tears they 
were continually ſhedding for the ſins of the people. There 
ſtill remains a mark of this uſage in a prayer rehearſed by thoſe 
who wear it; derear, Domine, portare Manipulum fletus & 


The Greeks and Maronites wear two Manipules, one on each 


arm. | 
ManiPULUs, in phyſic, denotes a meaſure, or fixed quantity 
of herbs, or leaves, viz. an handful ; or ſo much as the whole 


hand can graſp : generally marked in preſcription with M. 


MANNA, in pharmacy, a medicinal drug, of great uſe in the 


modern practice, as a gentle purgative, and cleanſer of the firſt 
paſſages, See PURGATIVE, c. | 

Manna is a white ſweet juice oozing from the branches and 
leaves of- the aſh-tree, chiefly in Calabria, during the heats of 
ſummer, 2 | 

Manna has been commonly held a kind of mel aerium, or honey- 
dew, which falling in the night, gathers on certain trees, and 


even on rocks, and the earth itſelf ; where it hardens with the 


ſun, But what refutes this opinion, is that ſuch dews melt in 
the ſun; whereas Manna whitens and hardens in it. Add, that 
ſuch dews are only found on the tops and extremes of the leaves; 
whereas Manna is chiefly found to lodge near the trunks of the 
branches : and that the honey-dew falls only on trees open to the 
air; whereas Manna is found on trees which are under cover: 
as was experienced by Dr. Cornelius, who gathered Manna from 
branches covered on purpoſe with cloth; and Lobelius aſſures, 
that Manna had been gathered from branches of the aſh which 


had been thrown the day before into a cellar, See HoNEVY-DERW. 


It is much more rational to rank Manna amongſt the num- 
ber of gums, which exuding from the juice of the tree, and 
mixing with ſome ſaline particles of the air, is condenſed into 
thoſe flakes in which we ſee it. See Gum. ; 
The Italians gather three kinds of Manna —— Manna di 
corpo, which oozes ſpontaneouſly from the branches of the tree 
in the month of July. Manna forzata, or ferzatella, which 
is not gathered till Auguſt, after an inciſion of the tree, when 
the flux of the firſt has ceaſed. Manna di fronda, which 
iſſues of itſelf, in little drops, like a kind of ſweat from the 
nervous part of the leaves of the aſh, and gathers into grains 
about the bigneſs of thoſe of wheat, which are hardened by the 
ſun in Auguſt. The leaves are frequently found ſo loaden with 
theſe grains, that they ſeem covered with ſnow, : ; 
Manna is a gentle, and ſafe purge ; and is alſo uſed in broths 
Altimarus, a phyſician of Naples, has written a treatiſe e 
preſsly upon it; and Donzelli another. Manna, though 
accounted a kind of honey, purges the bile ; whereas common 
honey increaſes it. Formerly the Syrian was in the moſt re- 
pute, but now it gives way to the Calabrian, Fuchſius obſerves, 
that the peaſants of mount Libanus eat Manna ordinarily 35 
others do honey. At Mexico they are ſaid to have a Mans 


which they eat as we do cheeſe. 


The Manna moſt eſteemed, is t 
to be factitious, and the work of the Jews at Leghor 


is certainly natural : And what gives it this figure 1s, 
put ſtraws and flips of wood in the inciſions, along W 
Manna gliding, is condenſed as it comes out, and aſſumes 


form. 
| MANNAz 
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"a9 MAN 
Manna, is alſo a ſcripture-term, ſignifying a miraculous kind] that is, they niuſt be conſtant, or conſiſtent through the whole 
5 


heaven for the ſupport of the Iſraelites character; or the variety or inequality of the Manners, as in 
2 rw 2 the wilderneſs: being in form of cori-] nature, ſo in the drama, muſt be equal, The fearful muſt 


R, | : : ellium, and its taſte like] never be brave, nor the brave timorous ; the avaritious muſt ne- 

l 2 its colour like that of Bd , a * ver be _— x vice verſa, In this part, Shakeſpear's Man- 

, : f om the Hebrew word manab, a] ners are admirable. 

rt ET RR ICE 715 from heaven; or from minnah, | Beſides theſe four qualities above-mentioned, there is a fifth eſ- 1 
* Lo” nifies to prepare, becauſe the Manna came to them] ſential to their beauty; which is, that they be neceſſary ; that | 

me w e for 810 ** Bags oi no preparation but gathering; or is, that no vicious quality, or inclination, be given to any po- 

— from the Egyptian word, Man, what is it? which laſt etymo-| etic perſon, unleſs it appear to be abſolutely neceſſary, or re- 

ce 1 ſeems the more probable, in regard the ſcripture takes quifite to the carrying on of the action. 

us, 5 of the ſurprize they were under when they firſt ſaw this MANOMETER, or ManoscoPe “, an inſtrument to ſhew, 

0 _ ren | | or meaſure, the alterations in the rarity, or denſity of the air. 

rd, Colin however, prefers another: According to him, the] See Air, Rake, and DensITy. 

uſe oaks X60 Chaldeans uſed the word Man to ſignify a kind of The word is formed from thEGreek fun-, rarus, and purrgor; 

29 dew or honey that fel] on the trees, and was gathered in great menſura, &c. | | C | 

wy bundance on mount Libanus. On which footing the Iſraelites | The Manometer differs from the barometer, in that the latter 

A did not aſe-the term Manna out of ſurprize, but becauſe they | only meaſures the weight of the atmoſphere, or of the column 

he 0 nd this food fall with the dew, in the ſame manner as the] of air over it; but the former the denſity of the air in which 

un Hoke ſo well known to them under the name of Man. it is found: which denſity depends not only on the weight of 


Salmaſius adds, that the Manna of the Iſraelites was in reality | the atmoſphere, but on the action of heat and cold, Qc. 
no other than that honey, or dew condenſed ; and that the} Authors, however, generally confound the two together; and 
| one and the other were the ſame with the wild honey wherewithÞ Mr. Boyle himſelf gives us a very good Manometer of his con- 
iſt 3 St. John was fed in the wilderneſs. So that the miracle did not  trivance, under the title of a ftatical barometer ; the ſtructure 
iſt 5 conliſt in the formation of any new ſubſtance in favour of the whereof ſee under the word BAROMETER. hh 

+ Iſraelites ; but in the punctual manner in which it was diſpenſed MANOR, or Mannox *, an antient lordſhip, or royalty; con- 


an | by providence for the ſuſtenance of ſo vaſt a multitude, fiſting of demeſnes and ſervices, and of a court-baron, as inci- 
Tag * MANNER, in painting, &c. expreſſes that particular character] dent thereto, See LorD, and Demain. 

the * obſervable in the works of painters, poets, and other ar tiſts, * The word is formed from the French Manoir, a manſion-houſe ; 

. by which their pencil, hand, or ſtyle, are diſtinguiſhed. and that from the Latin, Manere, to remain, or dwell, as being 

the S The curious in pictures know the Manners of the painters ; and the lord's uſual place of refidence. See Mans10Nn. 

It & diſtinguiſh readily between the Manners of Rubens, Titian, | Manor is the ſame with what was formerly called baronia, ba- 
. » or Da Vinci ; between the antient, and the new Manner of the] rony. See BARO NY, | 
y- ſame painter; the Flemiſh, and the Italian Manner. A Manor is a kind of noble fee granted out partly to tenants 
the Z Manner is uſed with reſpe& both to the invention, the deſign, for certain ſervices to be performed, and partly reſerved to the 


and the colouring. The Manner of Michael Angelo, or Ra-] uſe of the lord's family, with juriſdiction over his tenant for 

phael, may alſo be known in their ſcholars. Thus we ſay, | the lands or eſtates held of him. See Fee. 

ſuch a piece is of Raphael's ſchool, &c. . For the original of Manors, we are told there was antiently 
MANNERS, in poetry, denote the inclinations, genius, and hu- a certain compaſs of ground, granted by the king to ſome 

mour, which the poet gives to his perſons, and whereby he di-] man of worth, for him and his heirs to dwell upon, and to 


ſtinguiſhes his characters. See CHARACTER. exerciſe ſome juriſdiction, more or leſs, within that circuit, ſuch 


E Ariſtotle defines Manners, to be that which diſcovers the incli-| as he thought good to grant; but performing, withal, ſuch ſer- 
tity Z nation of him who ſpeaks, and ſhews what he will refolve upon, | vices, and paying ſuch yearly rent, as by this grant was requi- 
"A 1 or what reject, before he has actually determined: whence he] red. Now, the lord afterwards, parcelling the ſame to other 

K he concludes, that Manners are not always, and in all kinds off meaner men, received rent and ſervices from them, and by that 

the diſcourſes: Non quœlibet oratio eft morata. means, as he became tenant to the king, the inferiors became 
firſt % One inſtance will make this definition clear, In the firſt book | tenants to him. | | 

5 of Virgil, Æneas is repreſented extremely pious, and deter- But at this time a Manor rather ſignifies a juriſdiction, and roy- 
and 3 mined to execute the will of the gods at all adventures. In the] alty incorporeal, than the land and ſuit: For a man may have 
1 Fi fourth book, he has a difficult choice propoſed ; being engaged | a Manor in groſs, i. e. the right and intereſt of a court: baron, 

5 on the one hand, out of a principle of love, gratitude, and] with the perquiſites, and another enjoy every foot of land be- 
169 3 honour, not to quit Dido; and having, on the other hand, an] longing to it. 5 
ad expreſs order from the gods to depart for Italy. Now, be-| A Manor may be compounded of divers things, as of an houſe, 
the F: fore it appears on which fide he has determined, what he has] arable land, paſture, meadow, wood, rent, advowſon, court- 
1 } before ſaid, ſhould ſhew his will and inclinations, and which] baron, Sc. And this ought to be, by long continuance of 


party he will take. And thoſe preceding diſcourſes, which | time, beyond man's memory. 
diſcover his future reſolution, make what we call the poetical| It is held by ſome, that a Manor cannot now be made, ſince 


Manners, a court-baron cannot be made ; and without a court-baron, and 
the Thoſe make it paſt doubt he will abandon Dido, to obey the] at leaſt two ſuitors, there can be no Manor. See CourT. | 
5 gods: This he does in effect; the Manners therefore are good, | MANSE, Mansus, Mansa, or Mansum *, in antient law- 
_ and well conducted. Had he diſobeyed the orders of Jupi-| books, denotes an houſe, or habitation ; either with or without 
Ares, ter, to ſtay with Dido, the Manners had been ill; in regard] land. See Housz, and Manston. | 


they would have foretold a reſolution contrary to what he was *The word is formed à Manendo, abiding ; as being the place 
really to take, But had there been nothing to make us ol dwelling or reſidence. - | 
foreſee any reſolution of Æneas at all, neither that which he | Capital Manse, Manſum capitale, denotes the manor-houſe, or 

actually took, nor the contrary, in that caſe there had been no] lord's court. See Manor, and Cour. 

Manners at all. |  _|Mansvs Presbyteri, is a parſonage, or vicarage-houſe, for the 

It is the Manners, as before obſerved, that diſtinguiſh the cha-| incumbent to reſide in. \ 

racters: and, unleſs the Manners be well expreſſed, we ſhall] This was originally, and ſtill remains, an eſſential part of the 

never be acquainted with the perſons at all ; nor, conſequently, | endowment of a pariſh-church, together with the glebe and 


ſhall we be either terrified with foreſeeing their dangers, nor] tythes. It is ſometimes called Presbyterium. See PREsB v- 
melted into pity by ſeeing their ſufferings. See CHaRacTer.| TERx. h 


x 3 
me The Manners ſhould have four qualities ; they ſhould be good, | MANSION, Mans10, a dwelling-houſe or habitation, eſpeci- 
the like, ſuitable, and equal. So ally in the country. See Mansr, 

96 58 The Manners are good when they are well marked or expreſſed ; | Manston is more particularly uſed for the lord's chief dwelling- 
W that is, when the diſcourſe of the perſons makes us clearly and | houſe within his fee, otherwiſe called the capital meſſuage, or 
with diſtinctly ſee their inclinations, and what good or evil reſolu- chief manor place. See MANOR. I 


tions they will take. Likeneſs of Manners only relates to] Mansto, or Ma nsus, was ſometimes alſo uſed in the ſame ſenſe 
known and public perfons, whole characters are in hiſtory, | with hide; that is, for as much land as one plow could till in a 
with which the poetic characters muſt agree; that is, the poet | year. See Hive. | 


h mult not give a perſon any quality contrary to any of thoſe] MAN-SLAUGHTER, Homicipe ; the unlawful killing a 
OR Which hiſtory has given him, And here it may be obſerved, | man, without any prepenſed malice. See Homicipe, 
ſt re- that the evil qualities given to princes and great men, ought to] As, when two perfons who before meant no harm to one ano- 


be omitted by the poets, if they be contrary to the character ther, falling out on ſome ſudden occaſion, the one kills the 
of a prince, &c, but the virtues oppoſite to thoſe known vices | other. | 


ought not to be impoſed, by making him generous and liberal] AMan-/aughter differs from murder, as not being done with fore- 
in the poem, who was avaritious in the hiſtory, going malice; and from'chance-medley, becauſe it hath a pre- 


take The Manners muſt likewiſe be ſuitable ; that is, they muſt be] ſent intent to kill. It is eſteemed felony, but admitted to 
rs it agreeable to the age, ſex, rank, climate, and condition of the the benefit of the clergy, for the firſt time, Sce MuxDpxs, 
they e has them. Horace obſerves, Intererit multum Da- CHANCE-MEDLEY, and SE-DEFENDENDO. 

ne PE 2 : . . . ” 
h the Vo. A an heros. — Again, the Manners muſt be equal;| By a By of king Canutus, if a man is killed openly and pre- 


| | meditatedly, 


meditatedly, the murderer ſhall be committed to the relations 
of the deceaſed: but if, on his trial, the fact be proved, but 
not wilful, the biſhop is to judge him. nt 
MANSORII Muſculi, the ſame with maſſeters, See MAssE- 
TER, | 
MANTELETS, in war, a kind of moveable parapets made of 
planks, about three inches thick, nailed one over another, to 
the height of almoſt ſix feet, generally caſed with tin, and ſet 
upon little wheels ; ſo that in a fiege, they may be driven be- 
fore the pioneers, and ſerve as blinds, to ſhaker them from the 
enemy's ſmall ſhot. See BLinps. ; 
There are other ſorts of Mantelets, covered on the top, where- 
of the miners make uſe, to approach the walls of a town, or 
caſtle. See Tab. Fortif. & I7. 
It appears from Vegetius, That theſe were in uſe among the 
antients, under the name of vinez ; but they were built lighter, 
and yet larger than ours, being eight or nine feet high, as many 
broad, and ſixteen long: They were defended by a double 


covering, the one of boards, the other of faggots, with the ribs. 


of oſiers, and caſed without with ſkins ſteeped in water, to 


prevent fire. 
MANTLE, or ManTLE-tree, in architecture, is the lower part 
of a chimney; or that piece of timber which is laid acroſs the 


jaumbs, and ſuſtains the compartiment of the chimney- piece. 
See CHIMNEY, e 


MANTLE, or MAxTLI IN, in heraldry, that appearance of 


folding of cloth, flouriſhing, or drapery, that is in any at- 
chievement, drawn about the coat of arms, 
It is ſuppoſed originally to have been the repreſentation of a 
Mantle, or military habit worn by antient cavaliers over their 
armour to preſerve it from ruſt ; or as others hold, a ſhort co- 
vering only worn over the helmet; which in after-times was 
lengthened, and made to hang from the helmet below the whole 
ſhield. See Tab. Herald. fig. 29. 
The Mantle is always faid in blazon to be doubled, that is, 
lined throughout with one of the furs, as ermin, pean, vairy, 
Se. See COAT. 
MANTLE is likewiſe a term uſed in falconry.— They ſay, the 
hawk mantles, that is, ſpreads her wings after her legs. 
MANUCAPTIO, in law, a writ which lies for a man, who, 
being taken on ſuſpicion of felony, and offering ſufficient bail 
for his appearance, is refuſed to be admitted thereto by the ſhe- 
riff, or other having power to let to mainpriſe. 
MANUDUCTOR *, a name given to an antient officer in the 
church, who, from the middle of the choir where he was 


placed, gave the ſignal 
meaſure, beat time, and regulated the muſic, See Cholx, &c. 
The Greeks called him Me/achoros, becauſe ſeated in the middle 
of the choir : But in the Latin church, he was called Manuductor, 
from manus and duco, I lead; becauſe he led and guided the 
Choir by the motions and geſture of the hand. | 


MANUFACTURE *, a place where ſeveral artiſts and work- | 


men are employed in the ſame kind of work ; or make a com- 
modity of the ſame kind. See CommERCe, &c. 
-M no word comes from the Latin, Manzfactus, q. d. made with 


MANUFACTURE is alſo popularly uſed to ſignify the work itſelf; 


and by extenſion, the like work carried on independently in 


different parts of a country. | 
In this ſenſe, we ſay the woollen 2 filk Manu- 
facture, velvet Manufacture, tapeſtry Manufacture, muſlin 
Manufacture, & c. Manufacture of hats, ſtockings, &c, See 
Wool, SILK, VELVET, TAPESTRY, MUsLIN, Oc. 
MANUMISSION, Manum1s10 “, an act whereby a ſlave, 
or villain, is ſet at liberty, or out of bondage. See SLAVE, &c. 
® The word comes from the Latin manus, hand, and mittere, to 
ſend ; quia ſeruus mittebatur extra manum, ſeu poteffatem domini 


Some authors define Manumiſſion an at by which a lord en- 
franchiſes his tenants, who till that time had been his vaſſals, 
and in a ſtate of ſlavery, inconſiſtent with the ſanQity of the 
chriſtian faith. See ViLLAIN, V asAL, &c. 
Among the Romans, the Manumiſſion of ſlaves was performed 
three ſeveral ways. 1% When, with his maſter's conſent, a 
ſlave had his name entered in the cenſus, or public regiſter of 
the citizens. 2% When the ſlave was led before the prætor, 
and that magiſtrate laid his wand, called Vindicta, on his head. 
3%. When the maſter gave the flave his freedom by his teſta- 
ment. Serv ius Tullus is ſaid to have firſt ſet on foot the 
firſt manner; and P. Valerius Publicola the ſecond : A particu- 
lar account is given of the third in the Inſtitutes of Juſtinian. 
It was not neceſſary, that the prætor ſhould be on his tribunal 
to perform the ceremony of MManumſfion he did it any where 
indifferently, in his houſe, in the ſtreet, going to bathe, Oc. 
He laid the rod on the ſlave's head, pronouncing theſe, words, 
Dico eum liberum eſſe more Quiritum; I declare him a freeman 
after the manner of the Romans. This done, he gave the rod 
to the lictor, who ſtruck the ſlave with it on the head, and af- 


terwards with his fiſt on his face and back: And the notary, or| 
ſcribe, entered the name of the new-freed man in the regiſter, | 


with the reaſons of his Manumiſſion. See LIBERTIN, 


The flave had likewiſe his head ſhaved, and a cup given him | 


for the choriſters to ſing, marked the 


; M A'P 


by his maſter, as a token of freedom, Tertullian adds, that 
he had then alſo a third name given him: If this were ſo, three 
names were not a token of nobility, but of freedom. See 
NAME. 5 | 
The emperor Conſtantine ordered the Manumiſſions at 
be performed in the churches. | * e 
Of Manumiſfion there have alſo been various forms in England: 
In the time of the conqueror, villains were manumitted y the 
maſter's delivering them by the right hand to the vicount in full 
court, ſhewing them the door, giving them a launce, and ; 
ſword, and proclaiming them free. 
Others were manumitted by charter. There was alſo an im. 
plicit Manumſion ; as when the lord made an obligation for 
payment of money to the bondman at a certain day; or ſued 
him, where he might enter without ſuit ; and the like, 
MANURING & ground, the application of a matter proper for 
meliorating the ſoil, and rendering it more fertile, See Coy. 
PosT, VEGETATION, c. | | 
The matters uſed for Manure are various in various countries: 
The moſt ordinary are dung, lime, and marl. See Linus. 
and MARI. | | 5 
In ſome parts of Ireland they uſe ſea-ſhells, as thoſe of cockles 
periwinkles, Sc. which are found to agree well with bogg 
heathy, clayey, wet or tiff land; as they ſeem to give it a 
kind of ferment, as barm does to bread, opening and looſening 
the clods, and by that means making way for the roots to pe- 
netrate, and the moiſture to enter into the fibres of the roots. 
This kind of Manure continues a long time ere its effect 
are exhauſted ; whereas lime, &c. ſpend themſelves at once, 
The ſhells being hard, melt away very flowly, fo that the ope- 
ration needs not be repeated for twenty or thirty years, 
In the weſt of England, they manure their land with a brack- 
iſh ſea-ſand ; which Dr. Bury obſerves, quickens dead land: 
ſo that what would otherwiſe be the barreneſt part of that 
country, is now the richeſt, The ſea-ſalt, he obſerves, is too 
luſty and active of itſelf, and that it does beſt when mingled 
with lime, Glauber orders the mixture to be made up and 
burnt like bricks, and then applied. | 
In ſome countries they burn the ſurface of their heathy ground, 
inſtead of manuring it; which others think but ill huſbandry, 
inaſmuch as it impoveriſhes it; and by deſtroying the ſap of 
the carth, and roots of the graſs, and other vegetables, renders 
it uſeleſs for ſeveral years after the third, when it is plowed, 
See DENSHIRING, and ASHES. | 
Dr. Jackſon obſerves, that all the ground about Nantwich, 
where ſalt or brine is ſplit, is, when dug up, an excellent Ma. 
nure for grazing ground ; and even bricks, thoroughly tinged 
with it, diſſolve and fertilize land very conſiderably. See SALT, 
Dr. Beal ſays, it is a common obſervation of gardeners and 
ſkilful huſbandmen, that froſt and ſnow improve and fertilize 
the land both more ſpeedily and more effectually than the in- 
fluence and warmth of the ſun, See SNow, &c, 
Dr. Lifter tells us, that in ſome parts of the north-riding of 
Yorkſhire the ſoil is ſandy, and the people manure it with 
clay. The ſoil, with any other Manure, bears nothing but 
rye; but with clay, bears oats, barley, c. This clay Ma- 
nuring will, by certain experience, laſt forty-five years in the 
ground ere it need be repeated. The bogs in Ireland are 
faid to be beſt improved by ſandy, or other gravelly MAanures. 
MANUSCRIPT, a book, or paper, written with the hand, 
See WRITING. | 
By which it ſtands oppoſed to a printed book, or paper. See 
PrINTING. | 
A Manuſcript is uſually denoted by the two letters MS, and in 
the plural by MSS, or MMSS.—— What makes public libra- 
ries valuable, is the number of antient Manuſcripts repoſited in 
them. See LiBRARY. | 
MANWORTH, in old law-books, denotes the price, or value 
of a man's head. See GELD, and WERGELD. 
In antient times, every man, according to his degree, was 
rated at a certain price ; according to which, ſatisfaction was 
made to his lord, if any one killed him. See ÆsTIMATIO. 


MANZEL. See the article CARAVANSERA. 


MAP, a plain figure, repreſenting the ſurface of the earth, or 4 
part thereof, according to the laws of perſpective. See EARTH, 
and PERSPECTIVE. 

A Map is a projection of the ſurface of the globe, or a part 
thereof, on a plane ſurface ; repreſenting the forms and dimen- 
ſions of the ſeveral countries and rivers; with the ſituations of 
Cities, mountains, and other places. See PROJECTION. 
Maps are either univerſal, or particular. 

Univerſal Mars are thoſe which exhibit the whole ſurface of the 
earth ; or the two hemiſpheres. 8 
Particular Maps are thoſe which exhibit ſome particular region, 

or part thereof, 
Each kind are frequently called Gergraphical, or Land. Maps, 
in contra · diſtinction to Hydregraphical, or Sea- Maps, repreſent- 
ing only the ſeas and ſea-coaſts ; properly called Charts. 
HART, 
There are three qualifications required in a Map. 1% That all 
places have their juſt ſituation with regard to the chief cuc'& 


2 


MAP 


on theſe depend man properties of regions, as well as celeſtial 
— 2 f he ſurface of the earth. 

ſ; rtion as on the fur 
2 3 have the ſame diſtance and ſituation 
wi as on the earth itſelf. 


I rd to each other perth 
222 0 Mars, and the laws of projection, ſee 
PERSPECTIVE, and PROJECTION of the Sphere. The ap- 


ation thereof, in the conſtruction of MAPS, is as follows, 

Fo wk of 71 Mr, the eye being placed in the axis. Sup- 
iſphere to be repreſented with the 
poſe, v. g. the northern hemiſp ep * 
eye in a point of the axis, v. g. the ſouth pole: For the p 2 
whereon the repreſentation is to be made, we take the pony s 
the equator, and from all the points of the ſurface o £ e 
northern hemiſphere, conceive lines paſſing through the plane 
to the eye; which points connected together, conſtitute the 
uired. 5 a 

| — as equator will be the limit of the projection; the pole, 
the centre. The meridians will be right lines paſſing from the 
pole to the equator: the parallels of latitude, Oc. circles con- 
centric with the equator; and all the other circles, and arches 
of circles, as the horizon, vertical circles, Sc. ecliptic, &c. 
conceived in that hemiſphere, will be ellipſes, or arches of el- 
the better to apprehend the projection of the circles on the 
plane, conceive a radiant cone, whoſe vertex is the eye, its baſe 
the circle to be repreſented, and its ſides the rays paſſing be- 
| tween the circle and the eye, Suppoſe this cone cut by the 
plane. It is obvious, that, according to the various poſition of 
the cone, there will be a different ſection, and conſequently a 

different line of repreſentation. =_ 
For the application of this doctrine in practice. In a plane, 
v. g. a paper, take the middle point P (Tab. geography, fig. 2.) 
for the pole; and from this, as a centre, deſcribe a circle, of 
the intended bigneſs of your Map, to repreſent the equator. 
Theſe two may be pitched on at pleaſure, and from theſe all 
the other points and circles are to be determined. Divide the 
equator into 360, and drawing right lines from the centre to 
the beginning of each degree, theſe will be meridians; where- 
of that drawn to the beginning of the firſt degree, we ſuppoſe 
the firſt meridian. See MERIDIAN. | 
For the parallels.—There are four quadrants of the equator ; 
the firſt, 0,90; the ſecond, 90, 180; the third, 180, 270; the 
fourth, 270,0 ; which, for the better diſtinction, we will note 
with the letters AB, BC, CD, DE. Taking one of theſe, 
v. g. BC, from the ſeveral degrees thereof, as alſo from 23, 
30, and 66“, 30“ thereof, draw occult right lines to the point 
D, marking where theſe lines cut the ſemidiameter BPC ; and 
. from P, as a centre, deſcribe arches paſſing through the ſeveral 
points in PC, Theſe arches will be parallels of latitude. 
The parallel at 23* 3o', will be the tropic of Cancer, and that 
at 669 30), the arctic circle. See PARALLEL, and TRoeIC, 
The meridians and parallels thus deſcribed, from à table of lon- 
gitudes and latitudes, lay down the places ; reckoning the lon- 
gitude of each place on the equator, commencing at the firſt 
meridian, and proceeding to the meridian of the place; and 
for the latitude of the place, chuſing a parallel of the ſame la- 
titude: the point where this meridian and parallel interſect, re- 
preſents the place: And in the ſame manner all the other places 
may be determined, till the Map be compleat. 
For the ecliptic, half of which comes in this hemiſphere; we 
have obſerved, that it makes an ellipſis; ſo that the points 
through which it paſſes are to be found. The firſt point, or 
that wherein the ecliptic cuts the equator, is the ſame with that 
wherein the firſt meridian cuts the equator, which is therefore 
diſtinguiſhed by the ſign of Aries: the laſt point of this half el- 
lipſis, or the other interſection of the equator and ecliptic, viz. 
the end of Virgo, will be in the oppoſite point of the equator, 
viz, at 180% The middle point of the ellipſis is that wherein 
the meridian 90 cuts the tropic of Cancer. Thus we have 
three points of the ecliptic determined: for the reſt, viz. for 1 
and 15 of Taurus, 1 and 15 of Gemini, 1* of Leo, 1* of 
Virgo, the declinations of thoſe points from the equator muſt 
be taken from a table, and ſet off in the Map. See Decri- 
NATION, Oc. | 
Thus where the meridian of 13% cuts the parallel of 50, that 
point will be 15 degrees of Aries. Where the meridian - 7 
cuts the parallel, 11+ will be the firſt degree of Taurus; and 
ſo of the reſt. Theſe points being all joined by a curve line, 
will be a portion of an ellipſis repreſenting the ecliptic. 
Maps of this projection have the firſt qualification above re- 


quired ; but are defective in the ſecond : the ſurface being | 


ſtretched further, as it approaches nearer the equator, For the 
third, they are till further out. 

By this method may almoſt the whole earth be repreſented in 
one Map, placing the eye, v. g. in the antarctic pole, and aſ- 
ſuming for the plane of projection that of ſome circle near it, 
v. g. the antarctic circle.—— Nothing is here required beſides 
the former projection, but to continue the meridian, draw pa- 
rallels on the other fide of the equator, and compleat the eclip- 
tie; but this diſtorts too much for practice. 
This projection is of all others the eaſieſt; but that, where the 


N 


hat the magnitudes of the ſeveral countries | 


Conſtructian of Maes, 


pole, and the point D the antarctic. 
pendicular to that B D, is the equator. 
AB, BC, CD, D A, each into go degrees; and to find the 


MAP 


eye is placed in the plane of the equator, is preferred for uſe. 
It is, in effect, of the latter kind that Maps are ordinarily made. 
The former are added to them, in ſmall, by way of ſupple- 
ment, to repreſent the intermediate ſpaces leſt between the two 
hemiſpheres. Further, as the ſituation of the ecliptic, with 
regard to the earth, is continually changing; ſtrictly ſpeaking, 
it has no place on the earth's ſurface ; but is uſed to be repreſent- 
ed according to its ſituation ſome certain moment; viz. ſo as 


the beginning of Aries and Libra may be in the interſections of 


the firſt meridian and 2 

with the eye in the plane of the equator. 
This method of projection, though more difficult, is yet much 
juſter, more natural and commodious, than the former. To 
conceive it, we ſuppoſe the ſurface of the earth cut into two 
hemiſpheres by the entire periphery of the fixſt meridian, each 
of which hemiſpheres we repreſent in a diſtin Map. The eye 
is placed in the point of the equator 90* diſtant from the firſt 
meridian; and for the tranſparent plane, wherein the repre- 
ſentation is to be, we take the plane of the firſt meridian. In 
this projection, the equator is a right line, and the meridian oo 
diſtant from the firſt, is alſo a right line; but the other meri- 
dians, and all the parallels of the equator, are arches of cir- 
cles, and the ecliptic an ellipſis. 


The method is thus. From a point E, as a centre, (fig. 3.) 


deſcribe a circle according to the intended bigneſs of the Map. 
This repreſents the firſt meridian, and is oppoſite ; for, draw- 


ing the diameter B D, there ariſe two ſemi-circles, the one 


whereof BAD is the firſt meridian, the other B C D its oppo- 
ſite, or the meridian of 180% This diameter B D repreſents 
the meridian of 9o degrees, whereof the point B is the arctic 
The diameter AC, per- 
Divide the quadrants 


arches of the meridians and parallels, proceed thus. Divide the 
equator into its degrees, wiz. 180. (as being indeed only half 
the equator ; ) through theſe ſeveral diviſions, and the two poles, 
deſcribe arches of circles, repreſenting meridians, as B 1 D, 
B 2 D, &c. How to find centres for deſcribing thoſe 
arches ſee under the word CIRCLE. Indeed, the operation 
will be both more eaſy and accurate, if performed by a canon 
of tangents, 

To deſcribe the parallels, the meridian B D muſt be in like 
manner divided into 180 degrees; then through each of theſe 


diviſions, and the correſponding diviſions of the quadrants A B, 


CB, deſcribe arches of circles. Thus ſhall we have parallels 


of all degrees, with tropics, polars, and meridians. 

The ecliptic may be deſigned two ways: For its ſituation over 
the earth may either be ſuch, as that its interſection with the 
equator may be over the place 4; in which caſe, the projection 
of its ſemi- circles, from the firſt degree of Cancer, to the firſt 
of Capricorn, will be a ſtrait line, to be determined by num- 
bering 23 30 from A towards B, and from the extreme of 
that numeration drawing a diameter through E; which line 
will be half the ecliptic in this ſituation, and may be divided, 
as before, into degrees, to which the numbers, ſigns, c. are 
to be affixed. 
interſection with the equator is over the place A, in the firſt 
meridian, its projection in that caſe will be a ſegment of an el- 
lipſis; whereof two of the points are 4, C; a third that where- 
in the meridian 9o cuts the tropic of Cancer, 
points muſt be determined in the manner laid down above, 
viz, by taking the declinations and right aſcenſions of 15 of 
Aries, 1* of Taurus, 15 of Gemini, &c, 
parallels, according to their ſeveral degrees of declination, cut 
the meridians, taken according to the ſeveral right aſcenſions; 
thoſe points of interſection are the points of the 15 of Aries, 
Sc. A curve line therefore being drawn, theſe will give the 
projection of the ecliptic. 


But if the ecliptic be ſo placed, as that its 


The other 


For where the 


Nothing remains to compleat the Map, but to take the longi- 
tudes and latitudes of places from a table; and to ſet them 
off on the Map, as was directed under the former method. 

In this projection the whole ſurface of the earth may be repre- 
ſented in one Map; if inſtead of the plane of the firſt meridi- 


an, ſome other plane parallel to it, but very near the eye, be 


taken; for by this means the entire parallels and meridians will 
be deſcribed. But as this diſtorts the face of the earth too 


much, it is ſeldom uſed; and we rather make the two hemi- 
ſpheres in two diſtinct tables. | | 

One great advantage in this projection is, that it repreſents the 
longitudes and latitudes of places, their diſtance from the pole 
and from the equator, almoſt the ſameas they are on the earth. 


Its inconveniences are, that it makes the degrees of the 


equator unequal ; being the greater as they are nearer the firſt 


meridian DA B, or its oppoſite BCD; and for this reaſon 


equal tracts of the earth are repreſented unequal; which defect 


may be in ſome meaſure remedied by removing the eye far 
from the earth. Laſtly, the diſtances of places, and ſituation 
with regard to each other, cannot be well determined in Maps 
of this projection, 


Conſtruftion of Mars on the plane of the horizon, or wherein any 


given place ſhall be the centre, or middle.-—Suzxofe, for in- 
ce, 


ſecond from this, c. 


Rectilinear Maps are thoſe wherein both the meridians and paral- 


Conſtruction of particular MAps. 


Then taking the correſponding points of equal degrees, viz. 99 
and 99, 88 and 88, Sc. about thoſe, as diameters, deſcribe 


But in regard the deſcription of theſe ellipſes is ſomewhat per- 


lines, but the parallels are circles: in the fifth, the parallels are 


MAP 


ſtance, it is deſired to have London the centre of the Map. 


Its latitude we will ſuppoſe to be 51 degrees, 32 minutes. The 
eye is placed in the nadir, The tranſparent table is the plane 
of the horizon, or ſome other plane, if it is deſired to repre- 
ſent more than an hemiſphere, Take then the point E 
(fig. 4.) for London ; and from this, as a centre, deſcribe the 
circle AB CD to repreſent the horizon, which you are then 
to divide into four quadrants, and each of theſe into go degrees, 
Let the diameter B D be the meridian, B the northern quarter, 
D the ſouthern ; the line of equinoctial eaſt and weſt ſhews the 
firſt- vertical, A the weſt, C the eaſt, or a place go degrees 
from the zenith in the firſt vertical. All the verticals are re- 
preſented by right lines drawn from the centre E to the ſeve- 
ral degrees of the horizon, Divide BD into 180 degrees, as 
in the former methods; the point in E B repreſenting 5 1 deg. 
32 min. of the arch B C, will be the projection of the north 
pole, which note with the letter P. The point in ED re- 
preſenting 51 deg. 32 min. of the arch DC, (reckoning from 


C towards D) will be the projection of the interſection of the 


equator and meridian of London, which note with the letter 
Q and from this, towards P, write the numbers of the de- 
grees, I, 2, 3, Sc. As alſo from Q towards D, and from 
B towards P, viz. 51, 52, 53, Ec. | 


circles, which will repreſent parallels, ' or circles of latitude, 
with the equator, tropics, and polar circles. For the meridi- 
ans, firſt deſcribe a circle through - the three points A, P, C. 
This will repreſent the meridian go degrees from London, Let 
its centre be M in BD, ( continued to the point N, which re- 
preſents the ſouth pole) PN being the diameter, through M 
draw a parallel to AC, viz. F H, continued each way to K 
and L. Divide the circle PH NF into 360 degrees, and from 
the point P draw right lines to the ſeveral degrees, cutting 
KF HL; through the ſeveral points of interſection, and the 
two poles P, N, as through three given points, deſcribe circles 
repreſenting all the meridians. The centres for deſcribing the 
arches will be in the ſame K L, as being the ſame that are 
found by the former interſection; but are to be taken with 
this caution, that for the meridian next B DN towards A, the 
moſt remote centre towards L; be taken for the ſecond, the 
The circles of longitude and latitude 
thus drawn, inſert the places from a table as before directed. 

onſiruttion of Mars on the plane of the meridian. ——T his pro- 
jection is taught by Ptolemy, and recommended by him as 
proper for that part of the earth then known. In this, the 
equator and parallels are arches of circles, and the meridians 
arches of ellipſes ; the eye hanging over the plane of that me- 
ridian which paſſes over the middle of the inhabited world, — 


plexing, and becauſe this method ſeems calculated only for a 
part of the earth, it is not now uſed, 

There is a ſecond method ſomething a-kin to it, which repre- 
ſents the circles of latitude by right lines, and the meridians by 
arches of ellipſes; as muſt be the caſe, if lines be conceived 
to fall from the ſeveral points of each hemiſphere, perpendicu- 
larly on the plane of the firſt meridian, and the eye be ſup- 
poſed at an infinite diſtance from the earth ; ſo that all the rays 


emitted from the places of the earth to it, may be accounted| 


parallels, as well as perpendiculars to the plane of the firſt me- 
ridian. | 


lels are repreſented by right lines, which by the laws of per- 
ſpective is impoſlible ; in regard there can no ſuch poſition be 
aſſigned the eye and the plane, as that the circles both of longi- 
tude and latitude ſhall be right lines. | 

In the firſt method above laid down, the meridians are right 


right lines, and the meridians ellipſes. - In all other perſpective 
methods, both kinds of circles are curve: one method indeed 
muſt be excepted, wherein the meridians are right lines, and 
the parallels hyperbola's ; as when the eye is placed in the cen- 
tre of the earth, and the plane, through which it is viewed, is 
parallel to the firſt meridian : but this method 1s rather pretty 
than uſeful. CE | 

Rectilinear Maps are chiefly uſed in navigation, to facilitate the 
eſtimation of the ſhip's way. See CHART. 


* 
Particular Maps of large 
tratts, as Europe, Aſia, Africa, and America, are projected af- 
ter the ſame manner as general ones ; only let it be obſerved, 
that for different parts, different methods may be choſen. Afri- 
ca and America, for inſtance, in regard the equator paſſes through 
them, cannot be conveniently projected by the firſt method, 
but much better by the ſecond, Europe and Aſia are moſt 


conveniently repreſented by the third ; and the polar parts, or| 


the frigid zones, by the firſt, 
To begin then, draw a right line on your plane or paper, for 
the meridian of the place over which the eye is conceived to 
hang, and divide it into degrees, as before, which will be de- 
grees of latitude, Then from the tables take the latitude of 
the two parallels, which terminate each extreme, The degrees 


_ 
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them draw perpendiculars, bounding the Map towards north 
and ſouth. "This done, meridians and parallels are to be drawn 
to the ſeveral degrees, and the places to be inſerted, till the 


Map is compleat. 

For particular Maps of leſs extent. 
tions of the earth, the geographers take another method, Firſt 
a tranſverſe line is drawn at the bottom of the plane, to repre. 
ſent the latitude, wherein the ſouthermoſt part of the count 
to be exhibited, terminates, In this line, ſo many equal paris 
are taken, as that country is extended in longitude, On the 
middle of this ſame line erect a perpendicular, having fo man 
parts as there are degrees of latitude between the northern Rf 
ſouthern limits of the country. How big theſe parts are to be, 


may be determined by the proportion of a degree of a great 
circle to a degree of the parallel repreſented by the tranſyerſe 
line at bottom, Through the other extreme of this perpendi- 
cular, draw another perpendicular, or a parallel to the line at 
bottom, in which are to be ſeen as many degrees of longitude 
as in the lower line, and theſe too, equal to thoſe other, unleſz 
the latitudes happen to be remote from each other, or from the 
equator. But if the loweſt parallel be at a conſiderable diſtance 
from the equinoctial, or if the latitude of the northern limit gg 
much beyond that of the ſouthern; the parts or degrees of the 
upper line muſt not be equal to thoſe of the lower, but le, 
according to the proportion which a degree of the more north- 
ern parallel, has to a degree of the more ſouthern. | 
After parts have been thus determined, both on the upper and 
lower line, for the degrees of longitude ; right lines muſt be 
drawn through the beginning and end of the ſame number, 
which lines repreſent meridians: then, through the ſeveral de- 
grees of the perpendicular erected on the middle of the firſt 
tranſverſe line, draw lines parallel to that tranſverſe line. Theſe 
will repreſent parallels of latitude, Laſtly, at the points where- 
in the meridians of longitude and the parallels of latitude con- 
cur, inſert the places from a table, as before directed. 

For Maps of provinces, or ſmall tracts, as pariſhes, mannors, &. 
we uſe another method, more ſure and accurate than any of 
the former. In this, the angles of poſition, or the bearings 
of the ſeveral places, with regard to one another, are deter- 
mined by proper inſtruments, and transferred to paper. —T hi 
conſtitutes an art apart, called ſurveying. See SURVEYING, 

The uſe of Maps is obvious from their conſtruction. The de- 
grees of the meridians and parallels ſhew the longitudes and 
latitudes of places, and the ſcale of miles annexed, their di- 
ſtances ; the ſituation of places,. with regard to each other, as 
well as to the cardinal points, appears by inſpeCtion, the top 
of the Map being always the north, the bottom the ſouth, the 
right-hand the eaſt, and the left the weſt ; unleſs the compaſs, 
uſually annexed, ſhew the contrary, 

MAPPARIUS, an officer among the Romans, who in the pubs 
lic games, as thoſe of the circus and the gladiators, gave the 
ſignal for their beginning, by throwing an handkerchief (Map- 
pa) which he had before received from the emperor, conſul, 
prztor, or other ſupreme officer then preſent. See AcAclA. 

MARASMUS, MAPAZMOZ *, in medicine; an extreme waſting, 
or conſumption of the whole body. See CONSUMPTION. 

*The word is Greek, being derived from the verb prpauwu, to 


waſte. 
A Maraſmus is an extreme degree of atrophy ; as a hectic fever 
is an extreme degree of Maraſmus. See ATROPHY, and 
HEcTIC, : | 

MARAVEDI X, a little Spaniſh copper coin, worth ſomewhat 
more than a French denier, or half a farthing Engliſh. 

* The word is Arabic, and took its riſe from the Almoravides, 2 
dynaſty of Moors, who paſſing out of Africa into Spain, impoſed 
their own name on this coin, which by corruption was after- 
wards changed into Maravedi.—— Mention is made of it in the 
decretals, as well as other Latin writers, under the name of Ma- 
rabitini. | Vo: 

The Spaniards always count by Maravedis, both in commerce, 
their finances, &c. though the coin itſelf is no longer current 
among them. ——Sixty-three Maravedis are equivalent to a rial 
of filver: ſo that the piaſter, or piece of eight rials, contains 
five hundred and four; and the piſtole of four pieces of eight, 
two thouſand and ſixteen Maravedis, See Coin, and Mo- 
NE v. | 

| This ſmallneſs of the coin produces vaſt numbers in the Spa- 
niſh accounts and calculation; inſomuch that a ſtranger or 


a commodity that coſts but a few pounds. 

In the laws of Spain, we meet with ſeveral kinds of Mara- 
vedis ; Alphonſine Maravedis, white Maravedis, Maravedis of 
good money, Maravedis Combrenos, black Maravedis, old 
Maravedis. When we find Maravedis alone, and without 
any addition, it is to be underſtood of thoſe mentioned above. 
The reſt were different in value, fineneſs of metal, time, Ec. 
Mariana aſſerts, that this coin is older than the Moors; that 
it came from the Goths; that it was antiently equal to a third 


the preſent Maravedi. Under Alphonſus XI. the Maravedi 
was ſeyenteen times, under Henry II. ten times, and under 
Henry III. five times, and under John II. two times and a 


of theſe latitudes are to be noted in the meridian ; and through 


half 5 value of the preſent Maravedi. MARBLE, 
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Mor v, a precious kind of ſtone found in great 
MS of pits or — ; being of a conſtitution ſo 
hard and compact, and again ſo fine as readily to take a beauti- 
ful poliſh : much uſed in ornaments of buildings, as columns, 
ſtatues, altars, tombs, chimney- pieces, tables, and the like. 
9 The 1 comes from the French Marbre, and that from the 

Latin Marmor, of the Greek peppungtir, to ſhine, or glitter. 
There are an infinite number of different kinds of Marble, 
uſually denominated either from their colour, their age, their 
country, their grain, their degree of hardneſs, their weight, 
or their defects: ſome are of one ſimple colour, as white or 
black, others ſtreaked or variegated with ſtains, clouds, waves, 
veins, &c. but all opake, excepting the white, which, when 
cut into thin ſlices, becomes tranſparent. 


| | 
Some, under the genus of Marble, comprehend alfo porphyry 


tine, granite, alabaſter, &c, 

TIN Gnanirs, ALABASTER, O&c, . 

Autient MARBLES are thoſe, whoſe quarries are loſt, or inacceſ- 
ſible to us, and whereof we have only ſome pieces remaining. 

Modern MARBLES are thoſe, whoſe quarries are {till open, and 
out of which blocks continue to be dug, ] 

African MARBLE is either of a reddiſh brown, ſtreaked with 
veins of white ; or of a carnation, with veins of green, 

Engliſh white MARBLE is veined with red. ; 

Derbyſhire MAKBLE is variouſly clouded and diverſified with 
brown, red, yellow, S. „ 

MazBLE of Auvergne in France, is of a pale red, mingled with 
violet, green, and yellow. : 5 | : 

MarBLE of Brabangen in Hainault, is black, veined with 
white. | | 

MARBLE of Breſſe in Italy, is yellow, with ſpots of white, 

Bracatella MARBLE is mingled with little ſhades of Iſabella, 
yellow, pale, and grey. It comes from Tortoſa in Spain, 
where it is dug out of an antient quarry : There is alſo another 
kind of antient Brocatella dug near Adrinople. 

MarBLE of Carrara, on the coaſts of Genoa, is very white, 
and the fitteſt of all others for works of ſculpture. | 

MaRBLE of Champagne, reſembles the Brocatella, being mixed 
with blue, in round ſtains like partridges eyes. 

Cipollino, or Cipollin MARBLE, is of a ſea- green colour, mixed 
with large waves or clouds of white or pale green. Scamozzi 
takes this to be the ſame with that which the antients called 
Auguſtum & Tiberium marmor; becauſe diſcovered in Egypt in 
the times of Auguſtus and Tiberius. | 

MARBLE of Dinan, near Liege, is of a pure black, very beau- 
tiful, and very common. 

MarBLE of Guachenet, near Dinan, is of a reddiſh brown, 
with white ſpots and veins. 

MARBLE of ae is of a vivid red, with large white veins 

or ſtains, and is very common; there is ſome, whoſe white 
borders pretty much on the blue, but this is of leſs value. 

Lumachella MARBLE, is fo called, becauſe mingled with ſpots, 
brown, black, and white, wreathed ſomewhat like periwinkle- 
ſhells, This is antient, and its quarry is loft, 

MarBLE of Margaſſa, in the Milaneze, has a white ground 
with browniſh veins, reſembling the colour of iron-ruſt, This 
is very common, and extremely hard. 

MaRBLE of Lavee, in Maine, has a black ground, with little 
narrow veins of white ; there is another kind of it red, with 
veins of a dirty white, 

MaRBLE of Namur is black, like that of Dinan, but leſs beau- 
tiful, as inclining a little to the blue, and traverſed with little 
ſtreaks of grey.— 
uſed in paving. 


See PokPHYRY, SER- 


Parian MARBLE is antique, and much celebrated in authors ; | 


it is of a beautiful white: The greateſt part of the Grecian 
ſtatues were made of it. Varro calls it Lychnites becauſe the 
workmen dug it out of the quarry by lamp-light. 

MaRBLE of Porta Santa, at Rome called Serna, is mingled 
with large clouds and veins of red, yellow, and grey. 

Portor MARBLE has a black ground, with clouds and veins of 
yellow. It is dug out of the foot of the Alps towards Car- 
rara. | 

MarBLE of Rance, in Hainault, is of a dirty red, mixed with 
blue and white clouds and veins : this is pretty common, but 
is different in degree of beauty. , 

MaRBLE of Savoy, is a deep red mixed with other colours ; 
each piece whereof ſeems cemented on to the reſt, | 

Mak BLE of Sicily, is a browniſh red, ſtained with oblong ſquares 
of white and Iſabella, like ſtriped taffaty. The antient has 
very vivid colours, and the modern comes pretty near it. 

Mars. of Signam, in the Pyreneans, is ordinarily of a green- 
iſh brown, with red ſtains; though this is ſomewhat various in 
its colours. | | 

MarBLE of Theu, near Namur in Liege, is a pure black, ſoft 
and eaſy to work, and receives a more beautiful poliſh than 
thoſe of Namur and Dinan. 

Ma RBLE Bigio Nero, or black-grey, is antique. | 

White veined MARBL E has large veins, with grey and blue tains 
on a white ground. It comes from Carrara. | 
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This is very common, and is frequently 
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Bayonne, is inferior to that of Carrara, its grain being coarſet; 
and ſhining, like a kind of ſalt, It is ſomething like the an- 
tient white Greek Marble, whereof their ſtatues were made, 
but is not ſo hard or beautiful. 

Antient black and "white MARBLE is now very rare, its quarries 
being entirely loſt ; it is divided between a pure white and a 
bright black in laminæ. : 

Blue Turquin MARBLE, is mixed with a dirty kind of white, 
and comes from the coaſt of Genoa, 

MaRrBLE For di perſica, comes from Italy, conſiſts of red and 
white ſtains, ſomewhat yellowiſh, | 

Tell MARBLE, is a kind of yellow Iſabella without veins ; it 
is antique, and now very rare, 

| Black Antique MARBLE, is of a pure black, without ſtains, and 

ſofter. than the modern black. There was ſome of it brought 

from Greece, called Marmor Luculleum ; but this was not ſo 

| much prized as that which the Egyptians brought from Æthi- 
opia, approaching to an iron colour, and called Baſaltes, or 
touch-ſtone, becauſed it ſerved them for the trial of metals. 
See BASALTES. | 

White and black MARBLE, has a pure black ground, with ſome 
very white veins. 2 

MARBLE Occhis di pavene, or peacock's eye, is mingled with 
red, white, and blueiſh clouds, ſomewhat reſembling the eyes 
at the end of a peacock's tail. | 

Green MARBLE antique, is a mixture of graſs- green, and black, 
in clouds of unequal forms and bigneſſes, and is very rare, the 
quarries being loſt. . 

Modern Green MARBLE, improperly called Egyptian, is brought 
from Carrara, on the coaſt of Genoa ; it is a deep green ſpot- 
ted with grey. 

Rigid MARBLE, is that which, being too hard, works with 
difficulty, and is liable to ſplinter, as the black of Namur. 

Fibrous MARBLE, is that full of threads or filaments. 

Brittle MARBLE, is that which crumbles under the inſtrument, 

as the white Greek Marble, that of the Pyreneans, &c. 

Terracy MARBLE, that with ſoft places in it, which muſt be 

filled up with cement, as that of Languedoc. 

There are two defects frequent in Marbles, which augment the 

difficulty in cutting and poliſhing them, The one, what they 

ſometimes call nails, anſwering to the knots in wood; the 
other, called emeril, is a mixture of copper or other metals, 
forming black ſtains in the Marble. The knots are common 

to all Marbles the emeril peculiar to the white. 

Artificial MARBLEs,——The ſtucco whereof they make ſtatues, 
buſts, baſſo- relievos, and other ornaments of architecture, is 

only Marble pulverized, mixed in a certain proportion with 
plaiſter ; the whole well ſifted, worked up with water, and 
uſed like common plaifter, See STucco. | 
There is alſo a kind of artificial Marble made of gypſum, 
or a tranſparent ſtone, reſembling plaiſter; which becomes 
very hard, receives a tolerable poliſh, and may deceive the eye. 
See GYPsUM. 3 
There is another ſort of artificial Marble formed by corroſive 
tinctures, which penetrating into white Marble, to the depth 
of a line, imitates the various colours of other Marbles. 
Poliſhed MARBLE, is that which, being well rubbed with fre- 
ſtone, and afterwards with pumice-ſtone, is at laſt poliſhed + 
with emery, if the Marble be of ſeveral colours, and with 
calcined tin, if it be white, In Italy they poliſh with a piece 
of lead and emery. | 
There are various ways of poliſhing Marble. Some lay three 
or four blocks in a row, and with another, fixed to a broad 
beetle, and an handle fixed at oblique angles, with ſand and 
water between, work the upper ftone backwards and forwards 
on the lower ones, till the ſtrokes of the ax are wore off ; 
after which, they poliſh them with emery and putty. 

Father Kircher ſhews the manner of applying colours on Mar- 

ble, ſo as to make them penetrate its whole ſubſtance ; inſo- 

much that if the Marble be lit into ſeveral parallel tables or 
ſlabs, the ſame figure will be found on each, that was painted 
on the firſt, 


Spots of oil ſtain white Marble, ſo as they cannot be taken 
out. | 
Arundel MaRBLEs, MARMORA Arundeliana, or the Oxford 
MaRBLEs, are antient ſtones, whereon is inſcribed a chronicle 
of the city of Athens, engraven in capital letters in the iſland 
of Paros one of the Cyclades, 263 years before Jeſus Chriſt. 
They take the name from Thomas earl of Arundel, who 
procured them out of the eaſt, or from Henry his grandſon, 
who 9 _ 8 the univerſity of Oxford. An ac- 
count of all their inſcriptions were publiſhed i 
Dr. Prideaux. . Sy R971 OT 
MARBLED, ſomething veined, or clouded, reſembling marble, 
Marbled paper, is a paper ſtained with various clouds and ſhades, 
reſembling, in ſome meafure, the divers veins of marble ; the 
method of making which, ſee under PAPER. | 
MARBLING, the art or a& of painting or diſpoſing colours in 
ſuch a manner, as that they may repreſent Marble. Thus 
we marble books, paper, wood, &c. See PAPER. 
MARBLING of books, among binders, denotes the ſprinkling over 
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te MarBLE, that dug out of the Pyreneans on the fide of 


_ of a book with black, by means of a black pencil 
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ſtruck gently againſt the finger, or on a ſtick held for that 


purpoſe. | 
Marbling is not uſed, except for books bound in calf ; after 


it is finiſhed, the cover is glazed over with beaten whites of 


eggs, then ſmoothed with a poliſhing iron, 
They alſo marble books on the edges; but in this Marbling 
there is no black uſed ; in lieu thereof red, blue, &c. See 


Book-BinDING. | 


MARCASITE, MarcasiT A, a fort of metallic mineral, ma- 


king, as it were, the ſeed or firſt matter of metals, See 
MIN ER AL, and METAL. | 


On this principle, there ſhould be as many different Marcaſites 


as metals, which is true in effect; the name being applied to 
every mineral body that has metallic particles in its compoſi- 
tion; though not enough to make it worth working: in which 
caſe it would be called ar. See OAR. 

There are only three kinds in the ſhops, viz. Marcaſite of 
gold, of ſilver, and of copper; though ſome repute the load- 
ſtone, Marcaſite of iron; biſmuth, Marcaſite of tin; and 
zink, or ſpelter, Marcaſite of lead: but this we leave to the 
chymiſts. See MAGNET, BIs Mur, and ZIxx. 
Marcaſite of gold is in little balls or nodules about the bigneſs 
of nuts, nearly round, heavy, of a brown colour without. 
Marcaſite of ſilver is like that of gold, only paler coloured: 
within the colour differs much, the one having a gold colour, 
and the other a ſilver colour, both ſhining and brilliant. The 
Marcaſite of copper is about the bigneſs of a ſmall apple, round 
or oblong, brown without, yellow and cryſtalline within, 
brilliant and ſhining. | 

Marcaſites are found in mines of metals; they all contain 
ſulphur and a vitriolic ſalt, eſpecially that of copper: ſome of 
them alſo contain antimony and biſmuth. 


cellians, a ſect of antient heretics; ſo called from Marcellus 
of Ancyra, their leader, who was accuſed of reviving the er- 


rors of Sabellius. See SABELLIANS. | 
Some, however, are of opinion, that Marcellus was orthodox, 


and that it was his enemies the Arians, who fathered their er- 
rors upon him. St. Epiphanius obſerves, that there was a 
great deal of diſpute with regard to the real tenets of Mar- 
cellus ; but that as to his followers, it is evident they did not 


own the three hypoſtaſes : ſo that Marcellianiſin is no -imagi- 


nary hereſy. - 


MARCGRAVE, or MarGRave *, a kind of dignity in Ger- 


many, anſwering to our marquis. See Marquis. 


* 'The word is derived from the German Marche, or Marcke, which | 
ſignifies a frontier ; and Graffe, count, governor 3; Marcgrawves | 


being originally governors of cities lying on the frontiers of a 
country or ſtate. See FRONTIER. 


MARCH, MARrius, the third month of the year, accord- 


ing to the common way of computing. See MonTH, and 


YEAR. | 
Among the Romans, March was the firſt month ; and in ſome 


. eccleſiaſtical computations, that order is ſtill preſerved ; as par- 


ticularly in reckoning the number of years from the incarna- 
tion of our Saviour ; that is, from the 25th of March. 

In England, March, properly ſpeaking, is the firſt month in 
order ; the new year commencing from the 25th ; though, in 
complaiſance to the cuſtoms of our neighbours, we uſually rank 
it as the third; but in this reſpect, we ſpeak one way, and 
write another, See INCARNATION. | 


Till the year 1564, the French reckoned the beginning of 


their year from Eaſter ; ſo that there were two months of 
March in one year, one of which they called March before 
Eaſter, and the other March after Eaſter. When Eaſter fell 
within the month of March, the beginning of the month was 
in one year, and the end in another. | 

It was Romulus who divided the year into months ; to the 
firſt of which he gave the name of his ſuppoſed father Mars. 
Ovid, however, obſerves, that the people of Italy had the 
month of March before Romulus's time; but that they placed 
it very differently, ſome making it the third, ſome the fourth, 
ſome the fifth, and others the tenth month of the year. 

In this month it was that the Romans ſacrificed to Anna 
Perenna, that they begun their comitia, that they adjudged 
their public farms and leaſes; that the miſtreſſes ſerved the 


| ſlaves and ſervants at table, as the maſters did in the Saturnalia ; 


and that the veſtals renewed the ſacred fire. 

The month of March was always under the protection of. 
Minerva, and always conſiſted of thirty one days. — The 
antients held it an unhappy month for marriage, as well as the 
month of May. | 


4 


MARCHET, or MARCHET TA, a pecuniary fine antiently 


paid by the tenant to his lord, for the marria e of one of the 
tenant's daughters, | 

This cuſtom obtained, with ſome difference, throughout all 
England and Wales, as alſo.in Scotland, and ſtill continues to 
obtain in ſome places. According to the cuſtom of the 
mannor of Dinover in Carmarthenſhire, every tenant, at the 
marriage of his daughter, pays ten ſhillings to the lord ; which, 


in the Britiſh language, is called Gwabr-Merched, i, e. Maid s- 


Fre. See AMABYR, c 
2 


MARCELLIANISM, the doctrine and opinions of the Mar- 


| 


MAR 


In Scotland, and the north parts of England, the cuſtom 
for the lord to lie the firſt night with the bride of his tenant . 
but this uſage was abrogated by king Malcolm III. at the in. 
ftance of his queen; and inſtead thereof, a mark was paid b 
the bridegroom to the lord. Whence it is called Marcher 
mulieris. See DEFLOWERING. 2 
MARCIONITES, or MaxctonisTs, MARcTO VIS T 
very antient and popular ſect of hereticks, who in the : he 
of St. Epiphanius, were ſpread over Italy, Egypt, Paleſtine 
Syria, Arabia, Perſia, and other countries; denominated from 
their author Marcion. 
Marcion was of Pontus, the ſon of a biſhop, and at firſt made 
profeſſion of the monaſtical life; but having had a criminal 
affair with a maid, was excommunicated by his own father 
who would never admit him again into the communion of * 
church, not even on his repentance. On this he abandoned 
his own country, and retired to Rome, where he began to 
broach his doctrines. 
He laid down two principles, the one good, the other evil: 
he denied the real birth, incarnation and paſſion of Jeſus 
Chriſt, and held them to be all apparent only. He taught two 
Chriſts: one who had been ſent by an unknown God for the 
ſalvation of all the world; another, whom the creator would 
one day ſend to re-eſtabliſh the Jews. He denied the reſur- 
rection of the body, and allowed none to be baptized, but 
thoſe who preſerved their continence ; but theſe he granted 
might be baptized three times, 
In many things he followed the ſentiments of the heretic 
Cerdon, and rejected the law and the prophets. He pretend- 
ed the goſpel had been corrupted by falſe prophets, and allow. 
ed none of the Evangeliſts but St. Luke, whoin he altered in 
many places, as well as the epiſtles of St. Paul, a great many 
things in which he threw out, In his own copy of St. Luke, 
he threw out the two firſt chapters entire. 

MARCITES, MARCITx, a ſect of heretics in the ſecond cen- 
tury, who alſo called themſelves the Perfecti, and made pro- 
feſſion of doing every thing with a great deal of liberty, and 
without any fear, | 
This doctrine they borrowed from Simon Magus, who, how- 
ever, was not their chief; for they were called Marcites from 
one Marcus, who conferred the prieſthood, and the adminiſtra- 

tion of the ſacraments, on women. | 

MARCOSIANS, an antient ſect in the church; making a branch 
of the Gnoſtics. See GNosTIC, 

St. Irenzus ſpeaks at large of the leader of this ſe&t, Marcus, 
who, it ſeems was reputed a great magician : He relates ſeveral 
things touching the prayers and invocation of the antient 
Gnoſtics and Marcgſians, wherein we find the traces of the 


antient Jewiſh cabbala on the letters of the alphabet, and their 


properties, as well as on the myſteries of numbers, which the 
Jews and Gnoſtics had borrowed from the philoſophy of Plato 
and Pythagoras. 
Marcus was an Egyptian, and there it was he became acquainted 
with magic: To impoſe more eaſily on his followers, he made 
uſe of certain Hebrew, or rather Chaldee words, much uſed 
by the enchanters of thoſe times. | 
The Marcoſians had a great number of apocryphal books, 
which they held for canonical, and of the ſame authority with 
ours, Out of theſe they picked ſeveral idle fables, touching 
the infantry of Jeſus Chriſt, which they put off for true hiſto- 
ries Many of theſe fables are till in uſe and credit among 
the Greek monks, _- 

MARGARITA, See the article PEARLS. 


MARK, in matters of commerce and manufacture, a certain 


character ſtruck, or impreſſed on various kinds of commodities, 
either to ſhew the place where they were made, and the per- 
ſons who made them; or to witneſs they have been viewed, 
and examined by the officers or magiſtrates charged with the 
inſpection of that manufacture; or laſtly, to ſhew the duties 
impoſed thereon have been regularly acquitted. 

Thus are cloths, leathers, cutlery-ware, paper, plate, weights, 
meaſures, c. to be marked. 

MARE, in horſemanſhip. See AGE. 

MARK, is alſo a particular ſign or character, known only to the 
trader who pitches on it; whereby, being fixed to any com- 
modity, he recollects the price it coſt him. : 
Theſe Marks, otherwiſe called numeros, are taken according t0 
the fancy of thoſe who uſe them ; but ordinarily, are choſen 
from among the letters of the alphabet, each having a relation 
to ſome particular number of figures. They are of ſo much 
uſe in trade, that the reader will not take it amiſs, if we iir 
ſert a little table, to ſerve as a model for their conſtruction. 


One example will give the whole uſe of this table. Suppoſe, 
v. g. I would put on a piece of ſtuff, that it coſt 375. 
ell. I put an M for 205. an L for10s. an H for 75. 
G for 6 d. So that the ſeveral letters wrote after each other 


(obſerving always to ſeparate ſhillings from pounds and Fo 


and a 


6 d. p 
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ertain 


St. Auguſtin. 


Knights of St. MaRK, an order of knighthood in the republick 


Marx, or Marc, alſo denotes a weight uſed in ſeveral ſtates 


MARK is alſo uſed among us for a money of account; and in 


The Mark-Lubs, or Lubec Mark,'uſed at Hambourg, is alſo 


S 


farthing ſterling; it is divided into eight rouſtiqs, and each 


MARKET *, a public k place in a city or town where proviſions 


MARLE*, Max, a kind of dry, ſoft, foſſile earth, harſh to 


MARMALADE, a confection made of the juice or pulp oſ 


MARONIT Es, a ſect of eaſtern Chriſtians, who follow the 


the French livre. - 
lubs. 5 

' Mark-Lubs, or danſch, is alſo a Daniſh coin, equal to ſixteen 
ſols- lubs, or twenty French ſols. 


pence by points) will as this Mark M. LH. G. equal to 


376 0 2 Mark may be diverſified infinitely, by adding other 


in lieu of theſe, 

figures to the letters 1n f 1 . 

| See the article MARQUE. 
a 1 ſenſe Canons of St. MARK, a con- 
regation of regular canons, founded at Mantua by Albert 
Soinola, a prieſt, towards the end of the twelfth century. 

ANON. | 

tm * a rule for them, which was approved, eg 
and confirmed by ſeveral ſucceeding popes. About the er, 
1450, they were reformed, and followed only the rule o 


Al ation, which at firſt conſiſted of eighteen or twenty 
= ge and of ſome for women, ſituate in Lombardy 


and the ſtate of Venice; having flouriſhed for the ſpace of four | 


length 
dred years, declined by little and little, and was at leng 
— 5 wo converts; and in 1 584, that of St. Mark at 
Mantua, which was the chief, was given with the conſent of 
pope Gregory XIII. to the Camaldulians, and ſo the congrega- 
tion became extinct. See CAMALDULIAN. 


of Venice, under the protection of St. Mark the evangeliſt, 
The arms of the order are, a lion winged gules, with this 
device, Pax tibi, Marce evangelifla, This order is never 
conferred but on thoſe who have done ſignal ſervices to the 


commonwealth, 


of Europe, and for ſeveral commodities, eſpecially gold and 
filver in France. See WEIGHT. | 

The Mark is divided into eight ounces, or ſixty four drachms, 
or an hundred and ninety two deniers or penny-welghts, or an 
hundred and ſixty efterlins, or three hundred mailles, or fix 
hundred and forty felins, or four thouſand fix hundred and eight 
grains. See QUNcr, DRACHM, c. D. ; 
In Holland, the Marc weight is alſo called troy-weight, and is 
equal to that of France. When gold and filver are fold by 
the Marc, it is divided into twenty four carats, the carat into 
eight penny- weights, the penny- weight into twenty four grains, 
and the grain into twenty four primes. See CARACT. 


ſome other countries for a coin. See MonEy, &c. 

The Engliſh Mart is two thirds of a pound ſterling, or 13s. 
4d. and Matthew Paris obſerves, it was of the ſame value in 
1194. The antient Saxons called the Mark, Mancus, or 
Mancuſa, and Mearc ; among them it was equivalent to thirty 
pence, i. e. to ſeven ſhillings and ſix-pence of our money. 


a money of account, equal to one third of the rixdollar, or to 
Each Mark is divided into ſixteen ſols- 


Laſtly, Mark is a copper-coin in Sweden, equal to two pence 


rouſtiq into two alleveures. See Coin. 
The Swediſh filver {ark is a money of account, equal to three 
copper Marks ; though ſome make it a real coin. 


are expoſed to ſale. See BUTCHER, and Forum, 


*The word is formed from the French Marche, which Ggnifies the | 


ſame. 


MARKET is alſo uſed for a liberty or privilege either by grant or| 


preſcription, whereby a town is enabled to keep a Market. 
Bracton obſerves, that one Market ought to be diſtant from all 
others at leaſt {1x miles and a half, and a third of a halt. 

In former times it was cuſtomary to have moſt fairs and Mar- 
kets kept on ſundays, and in the church-yard ; fo that matters 
of buſineſs and devotion were tranſacted under one. Which 
cuſtom, though prohibited by ſeveral kings, was yet held up 
till the reign of king Henry the ſixth, when it was effectu- 
ally ſuppreſſed, In many places they are ſtil] kept in the 


church-yard. 


the touch; uſed to be caſt on land, to make it more fruitful. 
dee MANURING, EM | 


Ihe word comes from the antient Celtic Marge, mentioned by 
Pliny : it was afterwards called Margi/a. | | 

There are ſeveral ſorts of Marle, of different colours, and 

qualities; the principal are white and red. Too much Marle 

thrown on the earth, is found to burn it. Marle is alſo of 

uſe in making lime, and is burnt like other tone, See Lime. 


ſome fruit, as plumbs, apricocks, quinces, c. boiled with 
ſugar into a conſiſtence. See Cox FEC TIOx. 


The Marmalade of quinces is ſub-aſtringent, and grateful to 


the ſtomach. 


Syrian rite, and are ſubject to the ; their principal habi 
£4 , ta- 
tion being on mount Libanus, 5 LORE wh 


The learned are divided about their origin and founder. Morin 
and cardinal Bona take Maronite for the name of a ſect, as well 


MARQUE. 


MAR 


as Neſtorian and Jacobite, But the Maronites themſelves pre- 
tend, they are deſcended from one Maron, who lived in the 
beginning of the fifth century, and whoſe life is written by 
T heodoret. And the Jeſuit Sacchini is of the ſame opinion : 
he thinks, that they never ſeparated from the catholic church ; 
and adds, that what has given occaſion to their being judged 
in a ſchiſm, is their re-union with the Romiſh church, which 
ſome take for a return to the catholic faith, | 
The former opinion is founded on the teſtimonies of Euty- 
chius, James de Vitri, and ſeveral others, who expreſsly aſſert 
the Maronites to have been formerly a part of the Monothelite 
Jacobites: According to their account, Maron, whom the 
Maronites qualify a faint, was in truth a heretic, Towards the 
year 1182, Aimeri, third Latin patriarch of Antioch, united 
the Maronites to that church, From that time they have uſed 
the mitre, ring, croſier, and other of the Latin epiſcopalia; 
but their ſervice is ſtill performed in the Chaldee language. 
Fauſtus Nairon, a Maronite ſettled at Rome, has publiſhed an 
apology for Maron and the reſt of his nation. His tenet is, 
that they really took their name from the Maron who lived 
about the year 400, and whereof mention is made in Chryſo- 
ſtom, Theodoret, and the Menologium of the Greeks. He 
adds, that the diſciples of this Maron ſpread themſelves through- 
out all Syria ; that they built ſeveral monaſteries, and among 
others, one that bore the name of their leader ; that all the 
Syrians who were not tainted with hereſy, took refuge among 
them: and that, for this reaſon, the heretics of thoſe times 
called them Maronites. ä 

The Maronites have a patriarch who reſides in the monaſtery 
of Cannubin on mount Libanus, and aſſumes the title of pa- 
triarch of Antioch. He is elected by the clergy and the peo- 
ple, according to the antient cuſtom; but ſince their re- union 
with the church of Rome, he is obliged to have a bull of con- 
firmation from the pope. He keeps a perpetual celibate, as 
well as the reſt of the biſhops his ſuffragans : For the reſt of 
the eccleſiaſtics, they are allowed to marry before ordination ; 
and yet the monaſtic life is in great eſteem among them.— 
Their monks are of the order of St. Anthony, and live in the 
moſt obſcure places in mountains, far from the commerce of 
the world, | | 

As to their faith, they agree in the main with the reſt of the 
eaſtern church. Their prieſts do not fay maſs ſingly ; but all 
ſay it together, ſtanding round the altar. They communicate 
in unleavened bread ; and the laity have hitherto partook in 
both kinds, though the practice of communicating in one has 
of late been getting footing, introduced by little and little—— 
In Lent they eat nothing, unleſs it be two or three hours be- 
fore ſun-riſing : Their other faſtings are very numerous, See 
LENT, and FasT. 


MARO TIC Shle, in the French poetry, denotes a peculiarly 


gay, pleaſant, yet ſimple and natural manner of writing, intro- 
duced by Clement Mare, and fince imitated by other authors, 
but with moſt ſucceſs by Voiture, and De la Fontaine. 

The difference between the Marotic and the burleſque ſtyle is 
thus aſſigned : The Marotic makes a choice, the burleſque ad- 
mits of all. The firſt is the moſt ſimple, but its ſimplicity 


has its nobleneſs ; and where its own age will not furniſh natural 


expreſſions, it borrows them from former times. The lat- 
ter is low and groveling, and borrows falſe and fulſome orna- 
ments from the crowd, which people of taſte deſpiſe. The 
one reſigns itſelf to nature, but examines firſt of all whether 
the objects ſhe preſents be fit for its paintings, and takes no- 
thing but what carries with it ſomewhat of delicacy and mirth ; 
the other runs headlong into buffoonery, and affects every 
thing that is. extravagant and grotteſque. See BuRLEsQUE, 
Letters of MaRque *, are letters of repriſal, 
granted by a king or parliament, whereby the ſubjects of one 
country are licenſed to make repriſals on thoſe of another; by 
reaſon application has been made for redreſs to the government 
whereto the aggreſſor belongs, three times without effect. See 


LAw, and LETTER. 


They are ſo called from the German Marche, limit, frontier ; as 
being jus conceſſum in alterius principis marchas ſeu limites tranſ- 
eundi, fibique jus faciendi ; as being a right of paſſing the limits 
3 frontiers of another prince, and doing one's ſelf juſtice. See 

EPRISALS, 


% C kid of-eorhcome 


poſed of pieces of hard fine wood of different colours, faſtened, 
in thin ſlices, on a ground, and ſometimes enriched with other 
matters, as tortoiſe-ſhell, ivory, tin, and braſs, 

There is another kind of Marguetry made, inſtead of wood, 
of glaſſes of various colours; and a third, where nothing but 
precious ſtones, and the richeſt marbles, are uſed : but theſe are 
more properly called Moſaic work. See Mos Ic. | 
The art of inlaying is very antient, and is ſuppoſed to have 
paſſed from the eaſt to the weſt, as one of the ſpoils brought 
by the Romans from Aſia. Indeed it was then but a fimple 
thing; nor did it arrive at any tolerable perſection, till the fif- 
teenth century, among the Italians : it ſeems however to have 
arrived at its height in the ſeventeenth century, among the 
French, | 
Till John of Verona, a cotemporary with Raphael, the fineſt 


works 


5 - 


works of this kind were only black and white, which are what 
we now call Moreſcos; but that religious, who had a genius 
for painting, ſtained his woods with dyes or boiled oils, which 
penetrated them. But he went no further, than the repre- 
ſenting buildings and perſpectives, which require no great va- 
riety of colours, Thoſe who ſucceeded him, not only im- 
proved on the invention of dying the woods, by a ſecret which 
they found of burning them without conſuming, which ſerved 
exceedingly well for the ſhadows ; but had alſo the advantage 
of a number of fine new woods of naturally bright colours, 
by the diſcovery of America. With theſe aſſiſtances the art 
is now capable of imitating any thing; whence ſome call it 
the art of painting in ad. See PAINTING. | 
The ground whereon the pieces are to be arranged and glued, 
is ordinarily of oak or fir well dried ; and to prevent warping, 
is compoſed of ſeveral pieces glued together. The wood to be 
uſed being reduced into leaves, of the thickneſs of a line, is 
either ſtained with ſome colour, or made black for ſhadow ; 
which ſome effect by putting it in ſand extremely heated over 
the fire, others by ſteeping it in lime- water and ſublimate, and 
others in oil of ſulphur.——Thus coloured, the contours of 
the pieces are formed, according to the parts of the deſign they 
are to repreſent. - 5 
The laſt is the moſt difficult part of Marguetry, and that 
wherein moſt patience and attention are required. The two 
chief inſtruments uſed herein, are the ſaw and the vice; the 
one, to. hold the matters to be formed; the other, to take off 
from the 'extremes, according to occaſion. The vice is of 
wood having one of its chaps fixed, the other moveable, and is 
opened and ſhut by the foot, by means of a cord faſtened to a 
treadle.. Its ſtructure is very ingenious, yet ſimple enough, and 
will be eaſily conceived from the figure. Tab. Miſcellany, fig. 1. 
The leaves. to be formed (for there are frequently three or four 
of the ſame kind formed together) are put within the chaps of 
the vice, after being glued on the outermoſt part of the deſign 
whoſe profile they are to follow; then the workman preſſing 
the treadle, and thus holding faſt the piece, with his ſaw runs 
over all the out-lines of the deſign. By thus joining and 
forming three or four pieces together, they not only gain time, 
but the matter is likewiſe the better enabled to ſuſtain the ef- 
fort of the ſaw ; which, how delicate ſoever it may be, and 
how lightly ſoever the workman may conduct it, without ſuch 
a precaution, would be apt to raiſe ſplinters, to the ruin of the 
beauty of the work. | 
When the work is to conſiſt of one ſingle kind of wood, or 
of tortoiſe-ſhell, on a copper or tin ground, or vice verſa ; the 
only form two leaves on one another, i. e. a leaf of metal, 
and. a leaf of wood or ſhell : This they call ſawing in counter- 
parts'; for by filling the vacuities of one. of the leaves by the 
pieces coming out of the other, the metal may ſerve as a ground 
to the wood, and the wood to the meta]. | 
All the pieces thus formed with the ſaw, and marked, to 
know them again, and the ſhadow given in the manner already 
mentioned; they vaneer or faſten each in its place on the com- 
mon ground ; vr Sho for that purpoſe. the beſt Engliſh glue. 
The whole is put in a preſs to dry, planed over, and poliſhed 
with the ſkin of the ſea-dog, wax, and ſhave-graſs, as in ſimple 
Paneering ; with this difference, however, that in Marguetry 
the fine branches, and ſeveral of the more delicate parts of the 
figures, are touched up and finiſhed with a graver. See VE- 
NEERING. 
It is the cabinet-makers, joiners, and toy-men, among us, who 
work in Marguetry ; it is the enamellers and ſtone-cutters, who 
deal in Moſaic work: The inſtruments uſed in the former are 
moſtly the ſame with thoſe uſed by the eboniſts. See E BON, 
See alſo Mosaic. | 
MARQUIS, or MaRquess*, Marcnno, a title given to a 
perſon in poſſeſſion of a conſiderable demeſne erected into a 
Margquiſate by letters patent; holding a middle place between 
the dignity of a duke, and that of an earl or count. See No- 
BILITY, PEER, Oc. 
The word, according to ſome authors, comes from the Marco- 
manni, an antient people who inhabited the marches of Branden- 
bourg : Others derive it from the German Marche, limit; and 


*MAR 


others from Marcifia, which in the Celtic language ſignified 


wing of cavalry : Nicod derives it from the corrupt Greek „ ks | 


xi, province: Alciat and Fauchet bring it frem | 
taking a Marquis to be properly an = of gat f bone, 
derives it from Marca, r and Selden, EKrantziu 5 
Hottoman do the ſame: Laſtly, Paſquier fetches Margui: . 
the old French Marche, limit, or from marchir, to confne. 
| guard of the frontiers being committed to them. 5 the 
Margqueſſes were antiently governors of frontier" cities or 
vinces, called Marches. In Germany they are called = 
graves, See MARCGRAVE, + 5 5 
Marquis is originally a French title: the Romans were unac 
quainted with it: In the Notitia Imperii they are called Ci 
limitanei. The firſt time we hear of Marguiſſes, Marching. 
is under Charlemaign, who created governors in Gaſcony ane 


this denomination” _ © _ 
Alciat has ſtarted a queſtion, Whether a Marguis or count 


ſhould have the precedenge ? To decide it, he goes back t, 
the antient function of. counts, and obſerves, that counts why 


are governors of provinces, are above, Marqueſſes who are 0 
governors of frontiers ; and that Margueſſes who are governo 
of frontier-cities, are above counts Who are governors of 21 
towns. He adds, that in conſequence of this diſtinction, the 
book of fiefs ſometimes places Marqueſſes above counts, and 
ſometimes counts above Marqueſſes. | 

Froiſſart obſerves, that the Marguifate of Juliers was ereQed 
into a county: But now-a-days, neither Marqueſſes nor count, 
are any longer governors ; and as they are mere titles of honoy; 
the counts make no ſcruple of reſigning the precedency, '* 
King Richard the ſecond was the firſt who introduced the dig. 
nity of Marquis among us; by creating Robert de Vere ea 


of Oxford, Marqueſs of Dublin: But this was a title without 


office; the frontiers being governed by lords marchers, Se 
CounT, Duke, &c. o& 


MARRIAGE, a civil and religious contract, whereby a man 


is joined and united to a woman, for the ends of procreation, 


The effence of Marriage conſiſts in the mutual conſent of the 


parties. Marriage is part of the law of nations, and is in uſe 
among all people. The Romaniſts account it a ſacrament, 
The woman, with all her moveable goods, immediately upon 
Marriage, paſſes wholly in pote/tatem viri, into the power aud 
diſpoſal of the huſband, See WIr E, AFFINITY, DEGresx, &. 
In Germany they have a kind of Marriage called merganatic, 
wherein a man of quality contracting with a woman of inſe- 
rior rank, he gives her the left hand in lieu of the right, and 
ſtipulates in the contract, that the wife ſhall continue in her 
former rank or condition, and that the children born of them 
ſhall be of the ſame ; ſo that they become baſtards as to mat- 
ters of inheritance, though legitimate in effect: They cannot 
bear the name, or arms of the family. 

None but princes, and great lords of Germany, are allowed 
this kind of Marriage. The univerſities of Leipſic and Jena 
have declared againſt the validity of ſuch contracts; maintain - 
ing, that they cannot prejudice the children, eſpecially when 
the emperor's conſent intervenes in the Marriage. 

The Turks have three kinds of Marriages, and three ſorts of 
wives; legitimate, wives in kebin, and ſlaves, They marry the 
firſt, hire the ſecond, and buy the third. See Concusixe, 
and CONCUBINAGE. 

The Roman laws ſpeak of ſecond Marriages in very hard and 
odious terms, Matre jam ſecundis nuptiis fungſtata, L. 3. C. de 


ſec. nuptiis. By theſe laws it was enacted, that the effects of 
the huſband or wife deceaſed ſhould paſs over to the children, 


if the ſurvivor ſhould marry a ſecond time. By the law Hac 
ediftali, Cod. de ſec, nupt. the ſurvivor, upon marrying 2 
ſecond time, could not give the perſon he married, a portion 
more than equal to that of each of the children. In the primi- 
tive church, the reſpect to chaſtity was carried ſo high, that 


a a ſecond Marriage was accounted no other than a lawful whore- 


dom, or a ſpecies of bigamy. There are ſome antient canons 
which forbid the eccleſiaſtics from being preſent at ſecond 
Marriages, See BIGAMY. | | 
For the proportions which Marriages bear to births, and births 
to burials, in ſeveral parts of Europe, Mr, Derham gives u 
the following table. 


Names of Places. 


Marriages to | Births to Bu- | 


Births, as rials, as 
England in general 1 to 4.63 | 1.12 to 1 
London 1 to 4- — 1 to 1.1 
Hantſhire, from 1569 to 1658 1 ee 


Tiverton in Devon. from 1656 to 1664 | to 3.7. 1.26. to 1 


— 


Cranbrook in Kent, 1560 to 1649 Ii to 3.9 1.6 to : 
Aynho in Northamp for 118 years 1 t 56 76 60 7 
Upminſter in Eſſex, for 100 years 1 to 4.6 1.8 to 1 
Frankfort on the Maine in 1695 : 1 to 3.7 1.2 to 1 


Old, Middle, and Lower Marck, in 1698 | 1 to 3.7 1.9 to 1 


Dominions of Elect. of Branden, 1698 1 to 3.7 1.5 to 1 
Breſlaw in Sileſia, from 1687 to 91 8 1.6 to 1 
Paris in 1670, 1671, 1672. 1 to 47 1.6 tot 14 | From 


* 


M A R 


ther, do each produce about four births, both in England and 


| T hundred and four perſons marry ; the number of po 
ple in England being eſtimated. at five millions and a half, 
whereof about forty-one thouſand annually marry. : 
Major Graunt and Mr. King diſagree. in the proportions be- 
tween males and females, the latter making ten males to thir- 


teen females in London; in other cities and towns, and in the 


1 d hamlets, a hundred males to ninety-nine females. 
— Graunt, both from the London and country bills, 
computes that there are in England fourteen males to thirteen 
females; whence he juſtly infers, that the Chriſtian religion, 
prohibiting polygamy, is more agreeable to the law of nature 
than Mahometaniſm, and others that allow it. See PoLYGAMY. 
This proportion of males to females Mr. Derham thinks pretty 
juſt, being agreeable to what he had obſerved himſelf. In 


the hundred 2 for inſtance, of his own pariſh regiſter of 


Upminſter, though the burials of males and females were nearly 
equal, being ſix hundred and thirty-three males, and fix hun- 
dred and twenty-three females in all that time ; yet there were 
baptized ſeven hundred and nine males, and but fix hundred 
and ſeventy-five females, which is 13 females to 13.7 males. 
From which inequality it appears, that one man ought to have 


but one wife, and yet that every woman, without polygamy, 


may have a huſband ; this ſurpluſage of males above females 
| hls ſpent in the ſupplies of war, the feas, &c, from which 
the women are exempt. 3; a 
That this is a work of providence, and not of chance, is well 
made out by the very laws of chance, by Dr. Arbuthnot: who 
ſuppoſes Thomas to lay againſt John, that for eighty- two years 
running, more males ſhall be born than females ; and giving 
all allowances in the computation to T homas's fide, he makes 
the odds againſt Thomas, that it does not ſo happen, to be 
near five millions of millions of millions of millions to one; 
but for ages of ages, according to the world's age, to be near 
an infinite number to one. * Eu 
MARRIAGE, MARITAGIUM, in law, ſignifies not only the 
lawful joining of man and wife, but alſo the right of beſtowing 
a ward, or a widow in Marriage; as well as the land given 
in Marriage. See WARD, and Wipow. | 
Duty of MARRIAGE, is a term uſed in ſome antient cuſtoms, 
ſignifying an obligation on women to marry. _ - 
To underſtand this, it muſt be obſerved, that old maids, and 
widows about ſixty, who held fees in body, or were charged 
with any perſonal or military ſervices, were antiently obliged to 
marry, to render thoſe ſervices to the lord by their huſbands ; 
or to indemnify: the lord, for what ay could not do in per- 
ſon. And this was called Duty or Service of Marriage. 


MARROQUIN, vulgarly Morocco-Leather. See Moxocco. 


MARROW, a ſoft oleaginous ſubſtance contained in the cavities 
of the bones. See BONE. 
All the bones of the body, which have any conſiderable thick- 
neſs, have either a large cavity, or are ſpongeous, and full of 
little cells; in both the one and the other, is an oleaginous 
ſubſtance, called Marrow, contained in proper veſicles or mem- 
branes, which open into one another. 
In the larger bones, this fine oil, by the.gentle heat of the body, 
is exhaled through the pores of its ſmall bladders, and enters 
ſome narrow paſſages, which lead to certain fine canals exca- 
vated in the ſubſtance of the bone, according to its length ; and 

from theſe, other croſs paſſages (not directly oppoſite to the 
former, leſt they ſhould weaken the bone too much in one 
place) carry the Marroto ſtill farther into more longitudinal ca- 
nals placed nearer the ſurface of the bone : All this contrivance 
is, that the Jarrow may ſupple the fibres of the bones, 
and render them leſs apt to break. 
The antients imagined, that Jarrow ſerved for nouriſhment 
to the bones: but later obſervations have found blood-veſlels 
in the bones; ſo that it appears the bones are nouriſhed in 
the ſame manner as the other parts of the body. Beſides, 
we find many bones which grow, and yet have no Marrow 
in them; witneſs the horns of deer, lobſters claws, c. See 
MEDULLA. | 

MARS, in aſtronomy, one of the five planets, and of the three 
ſuperior ones ; its place being between the Sun and Jupiter. 
dee PLANET, and SYSTEM, | 


Its character is &. Its mean diſtance from the ſun is 1 524 of | 


- thoſe parts, whereof the diſtance of the ſun from the earth is 
1000, Its excentricity 141. The inclination of its orbit, 
that is, the angle formed by the plane of its orbit with the 
plane of the ecliptic, 1 degree 52 minutes. The periodical 
time, in which it make its revolution round the ſun, 686 days, 
23 hours. Its revolution about its own axis, is performed in 


24 hours, 40 minutes. 1 
For the diameter of Mars, ſee DiamETER, and Semr-Dia-| 


ETER. For its denſity, ſee DensITY.,———Por the force 
ol gravity on its ſurface, ſee GrRaviry, + 
Its parallax, according to Dr. Hook and Mr. Flamſtead, is 
ſcarce 30 ſeconds. See PARALLAx. 
In the acronycal riſing of this planet, that is, when it is in op- 
3 to the ſun, it is found twice as near the earth as the 
** . | 2 


rts of Europe. And by Mr. King's computation, about 


* 
— 
” # ** 
F * 
4 ' * * 


| From which table it appears, that Marriages, one with ano- f ſuti4 which is a phænomenon that has extremely diſcredited 


the Ptolemaic hypotheſis, See AcRoNYCAL. __ 

Dr. Hook, in 1665, obſerved ſeveral ſpots in Mars, which 
having a motion, he concluded the planet to turn round its 
centre. In 1666, M. Caflini obſerved ſeveral ſpots in the two 


faces or hemiſpheres of Mars, which, by continuing his diffe- 


rent obſervations very diligently, he found to move by little and 
little from eaſt to weſt, and to return in the ſpace of 24 hours 
40 minutes to their former fituation.——Whence both the mo- 
tion and period, or natural day of that planet, was determined, 
See Macutz, and Spors. 

Mars always appears with a ruddy, troubled light ; whence 
we conclude it is encompaſſed with a thick, cloudy atmoſphere, 
which, by diſturbing the rays of light in their paſſage and re- 
paſſage through it, occaſion that appearance, 

Mars having his light from the ſun, and revolving round it, 
has an increaſe and decreaſe like the moon, It may alſo be ob- 
ſerved, almoſt biſſected, when in its quadratures with the ſun, 


or in his perigzon, but never corniculated or falcated, as the 


inferior planets. See PHAsEs, © | 

This planet's diſtance from the ſun, is to the diſtance of the 
earth and ſun, as 1Z to 1, So that a man placed in Mars, 
would ſee the ſun's diameter leſs by one third than it appears to 
us, and conſequently the degree of light and heat, which 
Mars receives from the ſun, is leſs by one third than that re- 
ceived by the earth. This proportion, however, will admit 
of a ſenſible variation, on account of the great excentricity of 
this planet. ; | 
Though the period or year of this planet, as has been already 
obſeryed, is nearly twice as long as ours, and his natural day, 
or the time in which the ſun appears above his horizon (ſetting 
aſide the conſideration of twilight) is almoſt every where equal 
to his night; yet it appears, that in one and the ſame place 
on his furface, there will be but very little variety of ſeaſons, 
ſcarce any difference of ſummer and winter. And the reaſon 
is, that the axis of his diurnal rotation is nearly at right angles 
with the plane of his orbit. It will be found, notwithſtanding 
that places ſituate in different latitudes, that is, at different di- 
ſtances from his equator, will have very different degrees of 
heat, on account of the different inclination of the ſun's rays 
to the horizon; as it is with us, when the ſun is in the equi- 
NOXEs, | 

From this conſideration, Dr. Gregory endeayours to account 
for the appearance ↄf the Faſciz in Mars; which are certain 
ſwathes or fillets ſeen in this planet, and poſited parallel to his 


_ equator. - For, as among us, the ſame climate has at different 


ſeaſons very unequal degrees of heat ; but in Mars it is other- 
wiſe, the ſame parallel having always a pretty equable degree of 
heat: it follows, that theſe ſpots may probably be formed in 


Mars, or his atmoſphere, as ſnow and clouds are in ours ; viz. 


by the conſtant different intenſions of heat and cold in the dif- 
ferent parallels; and ſo come to be extended in circles or belts 
parallel to his equator, or the circle of his diurnal revolution. 
And this ſame principle may, perhaps, ſolve the phænomenon 
of Jupiter's belts ; that planet, like Mars, having a perpetual 
equinox. See JUPITER. 

Beſides the ruddy colour of Mars, we have another argument 
of his being incompaſſed with an atmoſphere, and it is this; 
that when any of the fixed ftars are ſeen near his body, they 
appear extremely obſcured, and almoſt extin&t. If this be the 
caſe, an eye placed in Mars would ſcarce ever ſee Mercury, 
unleſs — che in the ſun at the time of conjunction, when 


Mercury paſſes over his diſk, as he ſometimes appears to us in 
orm of a ſpot. A ſpectator in Mars will ſee Venus about the 


fame diſtance ſrom the ſun as Mercury appears to us ; and the 


F . 
earth about the ſame diſtance from the ſun, that to us Venus 


appears. And when the earth is found in conjunction with, 
and very near the ſun, he will ſee in Mars what Caſſini ſaw on 
the earth, viz. the earth appear horned or falcated, and its at- 
tendant the moon of the ſame figure, and at its utmoſt diſtance 
from the earth, not above 15 minutes of a degree. 


Mas, among chymiſts, ſignifies iron; becauſe imagined under 


the influence of that planet. See IRoN. 

Phyſical writers hold iron preferable for all medicinal purpoſes 
to ſteel, which is only a more hardened, compact iron, made 
ſo by art ; whereby it is rendered more unfit to yield thoſe prin- 
ciples or parts in preparation, which the phyſician requires to 
be drawn out. See STEEL, and CHALYBEAT. | 


Crocus MaRT1s, ruſt of iron. See CRoc us Marti. 

Cry/tals of MARS. See the article CRysTAL. 

Tree of MARs, arbor Martis. See ARBOR. | 

Games of Mars, were combats inſtituted at Rome in honour of 


the god Mars. 

They were held twice in the year; once in the Circus, on 
the 4th of the ides of May; and a ſecond time on the 1| of 
Auguſt. Theſe latter were eſtabliſhed ſome time after the 
other ; in memory of the dedication of the temple of Mars 
on that day. Theſe games conſiſted in courſes of horſes, and 
combats with wild beafts. Germanicus is ſaid to have killed 
two hundred lions in the Circus on theſe occaſions, See FIE ID 
of Mars. | | | 
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MARSHAL “, or MartscHaLr, MARESCALLUS, primarily | 
denotes an officer who has. the care, or the command of 
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brother; ſome ſay, more peculiarly of the fourth brother, or 


family. See DIFFERENCE. 8 


horſes. MARTYR *, a perſon who ſuffers torments, and even death, in 


* Nicod derives the word from Polemarchus, maſter of the camp : 
Matthew Paris from Martis Seneſcallus. In the old Gauliſh lan- 
guage, March ſigniſied horſe, whence Marechal might ſignify him 
who commanded the cavalry. Spelman, Skinner, and Menage | 
derive it from the German Lare, Marre, a mare, or even a horſe, 
and Schall, ſervant: which makes ſome imagine, the title was 
firſt given to farriers, or thoſe who ſhoed and bled horſes ; and 
that in ſucceſſion of time, it paſſed to thoſe who commanded 
them. Paſquier makes four ſeveral derivations for the four ſeveral 
kinds of Mar/bals in uſe among the French, vix. Mar/bals of 
France, Marſhals de camp, Marſhals de logis or quarter maſters, 
and farriers, who are called by the name of Marſbali. The third 
he derives from Marche er Marchir, to mark, limit; and the laſt 
from Maire, maſter, and Chal, horſe. 


Earl-MarsH ar. of England, one of the great officers of the 
crown, who takes cognizance of all matters touching honour 
and arms, determines contracts relating to deeds of arms out of 
the realm upon land, and matters concerning war within the 
realm, which cannot be determined by common law, in which 
he uſually proceeds according to the civil law. This office is 
hereditary, having been for many ages in the houſe of Norfolk. 
It is diſcharged by deputy on account of the religion of the 
duke of Norfolk, hereditary Earl- Marſbal, which renders him 
incapable of adminiſtrating it in perſon. See EARL. | 
The Earl. Marſhal had antiently ſeveral courts under him, but 
hath now only the Marſbalſea, where he may ſit in judgment | 
againſt criminals offending within the verge of the court. 

Knight-MARrsSHAL, or MARSHAL of the king's houſe, is an 
officer whoſe buſineſs, according to Fleta, is to execute the 
commands and decrees of the lord-ſteward, and to have the 
cuſtody of prifoners committed by the court of verge. 
Under him are ſix Marſbal's men, who are properly the king's 
bayliffs, and arreſt in the verge of the court, when a warrant | 
is backed by the board of green-cloth. The court where cauſes 
of this kind, between man and man, are tried, is called the 
Marſhalſea, and is under the Knight- Marſhal. See KniGnr, 
There are ſome other inferior officers of this name ; as 


deſence of the truth of the goſpel. 

* The word is Greek, weprovg, and properly ſignifies a witneſz 1 

is applied, by way of eminence, to thoſe who ſuffer in Wimel 
of the truth oſ the goſpel. 1222 

Antiently thoſe who were baniſhed for the faith, were calleq 
Martyrs, as well as thoſe who periſhed in the holy wars. | 
the time of St. Auguſtin, the title of Martyr was given + 
confeſſors, or thoſe who were tortured for the faith with, 
loſing their lives. —lt is Tertullian's thought, in his apologer;,. 
Plures efficimur, quoties metimur > rae eft ſanguis chriftianys x 
St. Stephen is called the Proto-Martyr, or firſt Maryr.__ 
Nineteen thouſand ſeven hundred are computed to have ſuffered 
Martyrdom with St. Irenzus at Lions, under the empire of 
Severus. Six thouſand fix hundred and ſixty ſix ſoldiers 9f 
the Theban legion are ſaid to have been martyred in Gaul 
Father Papebroch reckons ſixteen thouſand Abyſſinian Mar. 
yrs, and an hundred and fifty thouſand others under Diocleſian 
alone. | 
Mr. Dodwell endeavours to prove, in a diſſertation expreſs 
that the number of Martyrs who ſuffered under the Roman a. 
perors, was very moderate ; alledging, that thoſe we have ac. 
counts of in the fathers, come within a very ſmall compaſs; 
and that, excepting Nero and Domitian, the reſt of the em. 
perors made ſcarce any.—F. Ruinart, on the contrary, endea. 
vours to prove, that the catalogue of Martyrs is not at all fiwel.. 
led; that the carnage was immenſe under the firſt emperors 
and eſpecially in that of Diocleſian. F. Papebroch, in his 
Acta ſanctorum, makes the number of Martyrs infinite. 
Scarce any faith or religion but pretends to its Martyrs. Ma. 
hometans, heathens, idolaters, &c. See SAINTõ. | 
In the antient church, the acts, ſufferings, and deaths of the 
Martyrs were preſerved with a world of care; and yet, mau- 
gre all this diligence, we have but very little left of them. Eu- 
ſebius indeed compoſed a martyrology, but it never reached 
down to us; and thoſe ſince compiled, are extremely ſuſpected, 
See MARTYROLOGY. | 


Mar;nar of the juſtices in eyre; Fra of MaRrTyYRs, is an æra followed in Egypt, and Abyſſinia; 


MarsHar. of the king's bench, who has cuſtody of the priſon | 
called the &4ing's bench, in Southwark. 
In Fleta mention is alſo made of a Marſhal of the exchequer ; 
to whom the court commits the cuſtody of the king's debt-| 
ors, &c, 


and which even the Mahometans, ſinc their becoming maſters 
of Egypt, frequently obſerve. It is fixed to the beginning of 
the perſecution of Diocleſian, A. D. 302 or 303. 

The zra of Martyrs is alſo called the zra of Diocleſian. See 
ErochA. | 


MarsHaAL, or MaREsCHAL, of France, is the higheſt dignity, MART YROLOGY “, a regiſter or catalogue of martyrs, See 


or preferment in the French armies. The dignity of Marſbal 
is now for life, though at its firſt inſtitution it was otherwiſe, | 
They were then only the king's firſt ecuyers under the conftable, 
but in time they became the conſtables lieutenants in the com- 
mand of the army, the conſtable himſelf being then become 
captain-general, At firſt they were but two in number, and 
their allowance was but 500 livres per annum in time of war, 
and nothing in time of peace. In the reign of Francis the 
firft, their number was increaſed to five; ſince him it has 
been various: the late king increaſed it at pleaſure; and it is 
now eleven. Their office at firſt was to marſhal the army un- 
der the conſtable, and to command in his abſence, _ 

They did then what the Marſbals de camp do now; to which 
laſt they have given their title, and the leaſt conſiderable part of | 
their authority. 
The firſt Marſhal does the office of conſtable in an aſſemb 
of the Marſhals. | | ES ; 


Arch-MAR$SHAL. ARCH. 
Clerk-M ARSHAL. See the article 5 CLERK. 
Preveſt-MARSHAL. PrRovosT, 


MARSHALLING, a coat, in heraldry, fignifies the due and 
proper joining of ſeveral coats of arms belonging to diſtin fami- 
lies in one and the ſame ſhield or eſcutcheon ; together with 
their ornaments, parts, and appurtenances. See ARMS. 

MART. Letters of MaRT. See LETTERS. 

MARTIAL, is ſometimes uſed to expreſs preparation of iron, 
or ſuch as are impregnated therewith ; as the Martial regulus 
of antimony, Sc. See IRon, REGULvus, and ANTIMONY. 

MaRTIALE Bezeardicum. See BEZOARDICUM. 

MarTIaL Law, is the law of war, depending upon the arbitra- 
ry but juſt power and pleaſure of the king or his lieutenants. 
The king, though in times of peace he make no laws, but by 
common conſent in parliament ; yet in war he uſes abſolute 
power over the foldiery :——though even this power hath been 
veſted of late years in the king, or his generals of the army, 
by act of parliament, and under particular reſtrictions too, See 
Law. 

MarT11 Campus. See the articles Camevs, and FIELD. 

MARTINGALE, a thong of leather faſtened at one end to 
the girths under the belly of a horſe, and at the other end 
to the noſeband, to hinder him from rearing, or tofling up his 
head. | 

MARTINS, ——S:. MarTIN's cope. See Cop k. 


MARTLET, in heraldry, a little bird repreſented without feet, M 


and properly alſo without beak. 55 
It is uſed as a difference or mark of diſtinction of a younger 
2 


MART R. 


® The word comes from the Greek puprve, witneſs, and de, dice, 


I ſpeak, or avyw, co/ligo, J gather. 
A Martyrology, properly ſpeaking, ſhould contain no more 
than the name, place, and day of martyrdom of each faint; 
but the term is frequently extended to the Hiſtories of martyrs, 
The cuftom of collecting Martyroloagies, is borrowed from the 
heathens, who inſerted the names of their heroes into their 
Faſti, to preſerve to poſterity the memory and example of their 
noble actions. Baronius gives pope Clement the credit of be- 
ing the firſt who introduced the cuſtom of collecting the act 
of the martyrs. See AcTs. | 
The Martyroligy of Euſebius of Cæſaria was the moſt celebra- 
ted in the antient church: it was tranſlated into Latin by St. 
erom ; but the learned agree, that it is not now extant. — 
hat attributed to Beda in the eighth century, is of very doubt- 
ful authority ; the names of ſeveral ſaints being there found, 
who did not live till after the time of Beda. The ninth cen- 
tury was very fertile in Martyrologies, Then appeared that of 
Florus, ſub-deacon of the church at Lions, who, however, 
only filled up the chaſms in Beda, This was publiſhed about 
the year 830 ; and was followed by that of Waldenbertus, monk 
of the dioceſe of Treves, written in verſe about the year 848: 
That of Uſuard, a French monk, and wrote by command of 
Charles the Bald, in 875; which laſt is the Martyrology now 
ordinarily uſed in the Romiſh church: That of Rabanus Mau- 
rus, which is an improvement on Beda and Florus, written 
about the year 845: That of Notker, monk of St. Gal, writ- 
ten about the year 894. ; 
The Marirolgy of Ado, monk of Ferrieres in the dioceſe of 
Treves, afterwards archbiſhop of Vienne, is a deſcendant of 
the Roman, if we may fo call it; for Du Sollier gives its ge- 
nealogy thus: The Mariyrolag) of St. Jerom is the great Roman 
Martyralgy ; from this was made the little Roman, printed by 
Roſweyd. Of this little Roman Aartyrolegy, was that of Be- 
da, augmented by Florus, Ado compiled his in the year 858. 
The Marirolg of Nevelon, monk of Corbie, written _ 
the year 1089, is little more than an abridgment of that © 
Ado. Father Kircher makes mention of a Coptic Martyrs), 
preſerved by the Maronites at Rome. on _- 
We have alſo ſeveral proteſtant Martrelgies, containing the 
ſufferings of the reformed under the papiſts ; viz. an Engliſh 
Mariyralegy, by J. Fox; with others by Clark, Bray, E. 
ARTYROLOGY, is alſo uſed in the Romiſh church for 3 
roll or regiſter kept in the veſtry of each church, contain” 
ing the names of all the faints and martyrs, both of the 
| univerſal 
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- univerſal church, and of the particular ones of that city, or 
monaſtery. | 


I TYROLOGY : : | 
m_ in churches, containing the foundations, obits, prayers, 


and maſſes, to be ſaid each day. 


ARY. pv die” 
=—__ of knighthood are diſtinguiſhed, 


the thiftle. See IHISTI E. St. Mary of the conception. 
ConCEPTION. 


St. Mary and Jeſus. 
mount Carmel. See CARMEL, - St, 


TEUTONIC, &c. 


MASBOTHAEI , or MxsBoTH#1, the name of a ſeQ, or 
rather of two ſects; for Euſebius, or rather Hegeſippus, whom 
he cites, makes mention of two different ſets of Masbothzans. 
The firſt are one of the ſeven ſets that aroſe out of Judaiſm, 
and proved very troubleſome to the church : The others were 
one of the ſeven Jewiſh ſects before the coming of Jeſus Chriſt. 

The word is derived from the Hebrew TMAW Schabat, to reſt or 
repoſe, and ſignifies idle, eaſy, indolent people. Euſebius ſpeaks of 

— had been ſo called from one Maſbotheus, their 

chief; but it is much more probable, that their name is Hebrew, 
or at leaft Chaldaic, ſignify ing the ſame thing with a Sabbatarian 
in our language, that iy, one who makes profeſſion of keeping 


them, as if t 


ſabbath. | 


Valeſius will not allow the two ſects to be confounded together: 
the laſt being a ſet of Jews before, or at leaſt cotemporary 
with Chrift ; and the former a ſe& of heretics deſcended from 
them. Rufinus diſtinguiſhes them in their names: The Jewiſh 


ſeR he calls Masbuthzi, and the heretics Masbuthæani. 
The Masbuthzans were a branch of the Simonians. 
MASCLE, or MacLE, in heraldry, a bearing in form of a lo- 
zenge, and voided of the field, that is, its inner part being 
cut out. See Tab, Herald. fig. 34. 
He bears gules a chevron ermin between three Maſcles argent, 
by the name of Bellgrave. 
According to Guillim, the Maſcle repreſents the maſh of a net, 
and is an hanourable bearing. It only differs from a lozenge, 
by being voided. See LoZENGE. | 
MASCULINE, ſomething belonging to the male, or the ſtronger 
of the two ſexes, See MALE. 


MaAsCULINE, is more ordinarily uſed in grammar to fignify the 


firſt and worthieſt of the genders of nouns, See GENDER. 
The Maſculine ee is that which belongs to the male kind, 
ogous to it. 


or ſomething ana 


Moſt ſubſtantives are ranged under the heads of Maſculine or 
feminine. This, in ſome caſes, is done with a ſhew of 


reaſon, but in others is merely arbitrary; and for that reaſon, 
is found to vary according to the languages, and even accord- 
ing to the words introduced from one language into another. 


and Maſculine in the French. 


Farther, the genders of the ſame word are ſometimes varied in | 


the ſame language. Thus aluus, according to Priſcian, was an- 


tiently Maſculine, but is now become feminine. And navire, a 


ſhip, in French, was antiently feminine, but is now Maſculine. 
MascULINE rime, in the French poetry, is that made with a 

word which has a ſtrong, open, and accented pronunciation ; 

as all words have, excepting thoſe which have an e feminine in 

their laſt ſyllable. See RIME. | 

For inſtance, amour and jour, mort and fort, are Maſculine 


rimes; and pere and mere, gloire and memoire, are feminine. | 


Hence alſo verſes ending with a Maſculine rime, are called 
Maſculine verſes, and thoſe ending with a feminine rime, fe- 
minine verſes, See VERSE. 
It is now a rule eſtabliſhed among the French poets, never to 
uſe above two Maſculine, or two feminine verſes ſucceffively, 
except in the looſer kinds of poetry. 
Marot was the firſt who introduced this mixture of Maſculine 
and feminine verſes, and Ronſard was the firſt who praftiſed it 
with ſucceſs. The Maſculine verſes ſhould always have a ſylla- 
ble leſs than the feminine ones. | 
Mascuring Signs. Aſtrologers divide the ſigns into Maſcu- 
line and feminine; by reaſon of their qualities, which are either 
active, and hot, or cold, accounted Maſculine ; or paſſive, dry, 
and moiſt, which are feminine, 
On this principle they call the Sun, Jupiter, Saturn, and Mars, 
Maſculine : and the Moon and Venus, feminine. Mercury, 
they ſuppoſe, partakes of the two. Among the ſigns, Aries, 
Libra, Gemini, Leo, Sagittarius, Aquarius, are Maſculine; 
2 Capricornus, Taurus, Virgo, Scorpio, and Piſces, are 
eminine. | 
MASK, or MasQue. See the article Masur. | 
MASON *, a perſon employed uſually under the direction of an 
architect, in the raiſing of a ſtone-building. See Ms ox Rx. 
* The word comes from the French Magen, which ſignifies the 
ſame. Some derive this further from the barbarous Latin Machio, 
a machiniſt, in regard theſe artiticers are obliged to uſe machines 
for raifing walls. Du Cange derives it from Maceria, a name gi- 
ven to the long fence - walls which incloſe vineyards, &c. in which 
Maſons are ſuppoſed to have been firſt emploved ; Majen eft Mace- 
Darum conſtructor. M. Huet derives it = Mat, an old word, 


is alſo applied to the painted or written cata- 


Knights of St. Mary, is a name by which ſeveral 
a re As, St. Mary of | 


St. Mary of the elephant. See ELEPHANT. 
K. 7150 of Loretto, St. Mary of 
ary of the Teutonics. See 


Thus the names of trees are generally femine in Latin, 


i!gaifying houſe; hence Maſon is a perſon who makes Mas's, that 
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od 


MAS 


is, honſes. In the corrupt Latin, a _ was called nager co- 
macinus, which Lindenbroeck derives from Comacina, an iſland 
in Romania, where, in the time of the Lombards, the beſt ar- 
chitects were found. 4 
The chief buſineſs of a Maſon, is to prepare the mortar, raiſe 
the walls from the foundation to the top, with the neceſſary 
retreats and perpendiculars, form the vanlts, and employ the 
ſtones as delivered to him. | 
When the ſtones are large, the buſineſs of hewing or cutting 
them belong, to the ſtone-cutters ; though theſe are frequently 
confounded with the Maſons. The ornaments of ſculpture 
are performed by carvers in ſtone, or ſculptors —— The tools 
or implements principally uſed by Maſons are, the ſquare, level, 
plumb-line, bevel, compaſs, hammer, chiſſel, mallet, ſaw, 
trowel, &c. See SQUARE, LEVEL, &c. 
Beſides the common inftruments uſed in the hand, they have 
likewiſe machines for the raiſing of great burdens, the con- 
ducting of large ſtones, &c. The principal of theſe are the 
lever, wheel, pully, &c. See WHEEL, Oc. 


Free, or Accepted Masons, a very antient ſociety, or body of 


men, fo called either from ſome extraordinary knowledge of 
maſonry or building, which they are ſuppoſed to be maſters of, 
or becauſe the firſt founders of the ſociety were perſons of that 
profeſſions. 

They are now very conſiderable both for numbers and character; 


being found in every country in Europe, and conſiſting princi- 


pally of perſons of merit and conſideration. As to antiquity, 
they lay claim to a ſtanding of ſome thouſand years; and, it is 


ſaid, can trace up their original as early as the building of So- 


lomon's temple. 

What the end of their inſtitution is, ſeems ſtill, in ſome mea- 
ſure, a ſecret; though ſo much of it as is known, appears lau- 
dable enough, as it tends to promote friendſhip, ſociety, mu- 
tual aſſiſtance, and good fellowſhip. 

The brothers of this family are ſaid to be poſſeſſed of a great 
number of ſecrets, which have been religiouſly obſerved from 
age to age. Be their other virtues therefore what they will, 
it is plain they are maſters of one in a very great degree, viz, 
ſecrecy. | Fs 


MASONRY, a branch of architecture, conſiſting in the art of 


hewing, or ſquaring ſtones, and cutting them level, and per- 
pendicular, for the uſes of building, See ARCHITECTURE. 


Masownsy, in a more limited ſenſe of the word, is the art of 


aſſembling and joining ſtones together with mortar. See Co- 
LUMN, 

Hence there ariſe as many different kinds of Maſonry, as there 
are different forms and manners of laying, or joining the ſtones, 
Vitruvius makes mention of ſeven kinds of Maſonry among the 
antients ; three of hewed ſtone, viz. that in form of a net, 
that in binding, and that called the Greet Maſonry : and three 
of unhewed ftones, vz. that of an equal courſe, that of an un- 
equal courſe, and that filled up in the middle. The ſeventh was 
a compoſition of all the reſt —See Tab. Architect. fig. 13. 
10 19. 


Net MasoNky, called by Vitruvius, reticulatum, from its re- 


ſemblance of the mafhes of a net, conſiſts of ſtones ſquared in 
their courſes, and fo diſpoſed, as that their joints go obliquely, 
and the diagonals are, the one perpendicular, and the other le- 
vel. This is the moſt agreeable Maſanry to the eye, but is apt 
to crack. See fg. 13. 

Bound Masox RV, Inſerta, is that wherein the ſtones were 
placed one over another, like tiles; the joints of the beds being 
level, and the mounters perpendicular. So that the joint that 
mounts and ſeparates two ſtones, falls directly over the middle 
of the ftone below. This is leſs beautiful than the net-work, 
but more ſolid and durable. See fig. 15. 

Greek MaAsoNRy, according to Vitruvius, is that where, after 
we have laid two ſtones, each of which makes a courſe, ano- 
ther is laid at the end, which makes two courſes ; and the 
ſame order obſerved throughout the building. This may be 
called double binding, in regard the binding is not only of ſtones 
of the ſame courſe with one another, but likewiſe of one courſe 
with another courſe, —See fig. 14, 


Masonxr by equal courſes, by the antients called iodomum, differs 


in nothing from the bound Maſonry, but only in this, that its 
ſtones are not hewn,—— See Fiz. 16. 


Masonry by unequal courſes, called pſeudiſodomum, is alſo made 


of unhewed ſtones, and laid in bound work : but then they are 
not of the ſame thickneſs, nor is there any equality obſerved, 
excepting in the ſeveral courſes ; the courſes themſelves being 
unequal to each other. —See Fig. 17. 


MasonRy filled up in the middle, called by the antients emplecton, 


is likewiſe made of unhewed ftone, and by courſes ; but the 
ſtones are only ſet in order as to the courſes, the middle being 


filled up with ftones thrown in at random among the mortar. 
ee Fig. 18. 


Compound Masod Rx, is of Vitruvius's propoſing; ſo called, as 


being formed of all the reſt. In this, the courſes are of hew- 
ed ftone, and the middle being left void, is filled up with 
mortar and pebbles thrown in together. After this the ſtones 
of one courſe are bound to thoſe of another courſe, with cramp- 
irons faſtened with melted lead Lee Fig. 19. 

. | All 


| Beau Mass, is a Maſs rehearſed every day, at which the h 


* 


MAS 


All the kinds of Maſmry now in uſe may be reduced to theſe 
five, viz. Bound Maſonry ; that of Brick-work, where the bo- 


M As 


and Beau- monde of the place attend. This is alf 
perfumed Maſi, , e tel the 


dies and projectures of the ſtones incloſe ſquare ſpaces or pan-| Common Mass, or Mass of the community, in a monaſtery 1 
9 


nels, &c. ſet with bricks: That de moilon, or ſmall work, 


that celebrated at certain hours, whereat the whole body ail, 


where the courſes are equal, well ſquared, and their edges or |Mass of the Holy Ghoft, is that celebrated at the beginning of 


beds ruſticated : That where the courſes are unequal ; and that 
filled up in the middle with little ſtones and mortar. 

MasonRy, is ſometimes alſo uſed in a more general and unlimi- 
ted ſenſe; ſo as, beſides proper Maſonry, to include the hewing 
or ſawing of larger ſtones to fit them for building, properly 
called Stone- cutting; and the carving of the ornaments on the 
members and mouldings, properly called ſculpture. See SCULP- 
TURE. 5 | 

MASQUE, or Mask, a cover for the face, contrived with a- 

pertures for the eyes and mouth ; worn chiefly by women of 

condition, either to preſerve their compleCtion from the wea- 
ther, or out of modeſty, to prevent their being known. 

Poppæa, wife of Nero, is ſaid to be the firſt inventer of the 

Maſque ; which ſhe did to guard her complection from the 

ſun and weather, as being the moſt delicate woman, with re- 

gard to' her perſon, that has been known. Brantome ob- 
ſerves, that the common uſe of Maſques was not introduced till 
towards the end of the ſixteenth century. 

MasqQue, is alſo uſed to ſignify any thing uſed to cover the eyes, 
and prevent a perſon's being known, _ 

The penitents of Lyons and Avignon hide their faces with large 
white veils, which ſerve them for Maſques. See VEIL. 

Masque, in architecture, is applied to certain pieces of ſculpture, | 
repreſenting ſome hideous forms, grotteſque, or ſatyr's faces, &c. 
uſed to fill up and adorn vacant places, as in freezes, the pan- 
nels of doors, keys of arches, &c. but particularly in grottos. 

MASQUERADE *, or MascARADE, an aſſembly of perſons 
maſked, or diſguiſed ; meeting to dance, and divert themſelves. 
This is a very common practice abroad, eſpecially in carnival 
time. See CARNIVAL, 

* The word comes from the Italian Maſcarata, and that from the 
Arabic Maſcara, which ſignifies raillery, buffoonery. 

MASS, Massa, in mechanics, the matter of any body cohering 

with it, i. e. moving and gravitating along withit. See Body. 
In which ſenſe, 17afſs is diſtinguiſhed from bulk, or volume, 
which is the expanſion of a body in length, breadth, and thick- 
neſs. See MATTER. 
The 72175 of any body is rightly eſtimated by its weight. And 
the Maſſes of two bodies of the ſame weight are in a reciprocal 
ratio of their bulks. See MoTion, WEICORHT, MoMENT, 
and MEASURE. | 

MASS *, or Messr, Mrssa, in a religious ſenſe, denotes the 
office, or public prayers made in the Romiſh church, at the ce- 
lebration of the euchariſt, See EUCHARIST. 

Nicod, after Baronius, obſerves that the word comes from the He- 
brew, Mi ach, oblatum; or from the Latin Mia, Miſſorum; 
becauſe in the former times, the catechumens and excommuni- 
cated were ſent out of the church, when the deacon ſaid, Ite, 

' miſſa eſt, after ſermon, and the reading of the epiſtle and goſpel ; 
they not being allowed to aſſiſt at the conſecration. See CaTE- 
CHUMEN. Menage derives the word from Miſſio, diſmiſſing : 
Others from Mia, miſſion, ſending ; becauſe in the Maſ, the 
prayers of men on earth are ſent up to heaven. 

Romiſh divines define the 4Zaſs, an oblation made to God, 
wherein, by the change of a ſenſible object by virtue of a di- 
vine inſtitution, the ſovereign dominion of God over all things 
is acknowledged. | | | 

This they eſteem the greateſt and moſt auguſt ceremony in uſe 
in the church; as being the ſacrifice of the new law, wherein 
the body and blood of Jeſus Chriſt are offered up to God. 
They are divided about the queſtion, Whether or no it be pro- 


* 


any ſolemnity or church- aſſembly, commencing with ar: 
vocation of the Holy Ghoſt. a 8 with an in. 
Hely-day Mass, is that wherein certain prayers, or lef, 
read ſuitable to the dar. Ae are 


Mass of Judgment, was that wherein a perſon cleared himſelf of 


any calumny by ſome proof agreed upon. See Tupg 

M _ for the Leh of our enemies, was a form had obtained 3 
time in Spain, but was at length aboliſhed as inconſiſtent ky 
Chriſtian charity, | 

Mass of the dead, or requiem, is that performed at the 
of the deceaſed : the introit whereof begins with reguiem. 
In the thirteenth century, it was the cuſtom, ere Criminal; 
were carried out to execution, to make them attend at a J 
of the dead, rehearſed for the repoſe of their ſouls, 1 

Pariſh Mass, or Great M Ass, is that which the parſon is oþ1; ed 
to rehearſe to his pariſhoners on ſundays and holydays. 858 

Little Mass is that ſaid at private altars with leſs ceremony. 

The firſt Maſs is that ſaid at break of day. 

Mass of a ſaint, is that wherein God is invoked by the interceſfon 
of ſome ſaint, hy rota 
Thus "My are alſo Maſſes of apoſtles, martyrs, pontiffs, vir. 
gins,  &c, | | | 

Mass of ſcrutiny, was formerly rehearſed at the examination of 

. catechumens, when enquiry was made as to their diſpoſition 
for baptiſm. , | ub. 

Dry Mass, is that where there is no conſecration ; as that, ac. 
cording to Durandus, where the prieſt cannot conſecrate, by 
reaſon of his having ſaid Maſs before on the ſame day: or that 
uſed by the candidates of the prieſthood, in order to their he. 
coming acquainted with the ceremonies ; as Eckius will have it, 


Votive Mass, is an extraordinary Maſs beſides that of the da Rh 


rehearſed on ſome extraordinary occaſion. 


Candle-Mass. | CANDLE-maſs. 
Childer-M ass. See the article Cn1 LDER-maſs. 
Chri/t-M ass. CHRIST-maſs, 


Massts, in painting, denote thoſe parts of a picture which con- 
tain great lights or great ſhadows, See CLAiRoBscure, 
When it is almoſt dark, we only ſee the Maſſes of a picture; 
i. e. the places of the greateſt lights and ſnadow- . 


MASSALIANS, MassALIANI, certain ſectaries, ſo called from 


a Hebrew word, ſignifying prayer; it being their diſtinguiſhing 
tenet, that a man is to be continually in prayer. 
The Greeks call them Euchite, iuxirat, which in their lan 
guagè ſignified the ſame thing. See EucniTE, | 
St. Epiphanius diſtinguiſhes two kinds of Maſſalians, the anti- 
ent and the new. | Oe: 
The antient, according to him, are neither Jews, Chriſtians, 
nor Samaritans, but pure Gentiles ; who owning ſeveral gods, 
adore only one, whom they call Almighty. They had oratories 
like our churches, where they uſed to meet, to pray and ſing 
hymns in honour of God; their oratories being finely illumi- 
nated with lamps and flambeaux, This deſcription of St, 
Epiphanius comes ſo near the practice of the Eſſeni, that Sca- 
liger thinks the two ſets ought not by any means to be diſtin- 
guiſhed, See EssENI. | | 
For the New Maſſalians, who were by profeſſion Chriſtians, 
their riſe was not till about the time of St. Epiphanius. Their 
doctrine was, that prayer alone was ſufficient to ſalvation, — 


Many monks, who loved a life of lazineſs, and were averſe to 


labour, joined the Maſſalians. 


per or allowable for the ſame perſon to celebrate Maſs ſeveral] MASSETER, in anatomy, a triangular two-headed muſcle, 


times in one day? having the authority of pope Leo in his let- 
ter to Dioſcorus for the affirmative fide of the queſtion, and that 
of ſeveral of the councils for the negative. 

There are a great variety of Maſſes in the Romiſh church; 
the thing acquiring new titles, and appellations, according to the 
different rites, intentions, and manners, in which it is perform- 
ed, as well as other circumſtances. — Thus they have an 

Ambroſian Mass, celebrated according to the rite of St. Ambroſe ; 
particularly uſed in Milan. 

Englith Mass, was the form which antiently obtained in Eng- 
land. 

Gallican Nass, is the rite that formerly obtained in the churches 
of France. 

Greek M ass, is that rehearſed according to the Greek rites, in the 
Greek language, and by Greet prieſts. 

Latin Mass, is that uſed in the Latin church, in the Latin 
tongue, and according to the rites of the Latin church, 

High Mass, called alſo Grand Mass, is that ſung by the cho- 
riſters, and celebrated with the aſſiſtance of a deacon and ſub- 
deacon, 

Law Mas, is that wherein the prayers are all barely rehearſed 
without any ſinging, and performed without much ceremony, 
or the aſſiſtance of any deacon and ſubdeacon. 

Mass of the Beata, or our lady, is that offered to God by the 
means, and through the interceſſion of the virgin. 


. 


\ 


which ſurrounds the lower jaw, and helps to pull it upwards in 
eating. See MAXILIA. | 
The Maſſeter is thick and ſhort, ariſing from the Zygoma, 
and from the firſt bone of the upper jaw, and is inſerted 1nto 
the lower edge of the lower jaw, from its external angle to its 
middle. Its fibres run in three directions; thoſe from the Zy- 
goma obliquely to the middle of the jaw, and thoſe from the 
upper bone of the firſt jaw croſs the former, and run to the 
angle of the lower jaw; and the fibres that are in its middle, 
run perpendicularly from their origin to their inſertion. 
Tab. anat. (myol.) fig. 1. n. 11. fig. 6. u. 6. fig. 7. u. 3. 
MASSIVE, ſomething heavy and ſolid ; in oppoſition to tender- 
neſs, and delicacy. See SOLIDITY. CH, 
Thus we fay, a building is too maſſive, that is, its walls are 
two thick; a wall is maſſwe, that is, the lights and opening 
are too ſmall in proportion. 
Maſſive 3 is that which is too ſhort for the order whole 
capital it bears. See COLUMN. N 4 
MASSORA, a term in the Jewiſh theology, ſignifying 2 * 0 
on the bible performed by ſeveral learned rabins, to or 2 
from any alterations which might otherwiſe happen 3 aq 
ſerve, according to their expreſſion, as a Hedge to the 
See BIBLE. | 
Buxtorf defines the Maſſora a critiqueon the Hebrew text, - 
trived by the antien Jewiſh doctois, in which they have n 1 
bered the verſes, wo. s, and letters of the text, and mar ha 


the variations of it, 
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| of the ſacred books, it- is to be obſerved, was ori- 
ſs Ao without any breaks, or diviſions into chapters, 
- verſes, or even into words : ſo that a whole book, in *. 
antient manner, was but one continued word; of which kin 
we have ſtill ſeveral antient manuſcripts both Greek and Latin, 
In regard therefore the ſacred writings had undergone an inh- 
nite number of alterations, whence various readings had ariſen ; 


and the original was become much mangled, and diſguiſed ; | 


s had recourſe to a canon, which they judge infallible, 
he aſcertain the reading of the Hebrew text : and this 
rule they call Maſſora, tradition; as if this critique were no- 
thing but a tradition, which they had received from their 

thers, 
A to Elias Levita, it was the Jews of a famous ſchool 
at Tiberias, who compoſed, or at leaſt begun the Maſſera, 
whence they are called Mafſoretes, and Mafferetic doctors. Aben 
Eſra makes them the authors of the points and accents in the 
Hebrew text, as we now find it, and which ſerve for vowels. 
INT, and ACCENT, | 

T 8 have done the ſame thing by their alcoran, that 
the Maſſoretes have done to the bible: Nor do the Jews deny 
their having borrowed this expedient from the Arabs, who firſt 
put it in practice in the ſeventh century. See ALCORAN, | 
There is a great, and a little Maſſora, printed at Venice, and 
at Baſil, with the Hebrew text in a different character. — 
Buxtorf has written a Maſſoretic commentary, which he calls 
Tiberias. | 


MASSORETES, Jewiſh doQtors, authors of the Maſſora. See 
ORA. 

MAST if a fargſt, the fruit of a ſpecies of trees, called Glan- 
aiferous, or Maſt- bearing; as beech, oak, cheſnut, c. See 
GLANDIFEROUS, = : | 

Masr s, in navigation, a large pole, or long piece of round 
wood, raiſed in veſſels, for the yards and fails to be faſtened 
to, in order to their receiving the wind neceſſary for naviga- 
tion, See SHIP, Satr, YarD, Navicartion, c. 

The word Maft ſignifies the fame thing in French, High-Dutch, 
Flemiſh, and Engliſh : The Italians ſay albero, and the Spaniards 
Mafiil i EWIR 

In large veſſek, the number of Mafts is four : Their names 
are, the Main-Maſ/t, the Fore- Maſt, the Mizen- Maft, and 
the Boliſprit. To which ſome add a fifth, VIZ, A Counter- Mixen. 
Main-Maft, is the chief Maft, ſtanding upright in the middle, 
or waſte of the veſſel ; it bears the main-yard and main- ſail. 
Prre-Maft is between the Main-Maft and the head. See 
FokE-Masr. 3 EE DE 

Aixen- Maſt is between the Main- Maft and the ſtern. See 
Miss E N. a | = Hers 

The Boltſprit lies upon the beak, in the prow, or head of the 
ſhip. See BoLTSPRTr. 1 

The Counter-Mizen, in large veſſels and gallions, is in the 
ſtern. See Tab. Ship, fig. 1. u. 1, 19, 38, 81. 


tional pieces in the Mafjts, placed over one another, The 
Main-Maft, and Fore- Maſt, have each of them two, viz. 
the Main-Maft, Main- Top-Maſt, Main-Gallant Maſt ; the 
Fire-Maft, Fore -Top-Mafſt, Fore - Top- Gallant-Maft; The 
Aixen- Maſt has one, viz. the Mizen-Top- Maſt. | 

For the proportion of Maſis, Sir H. Manwaring gives theſe 
rules: Whatever the breadth of 2 ſhip be in feet, multiply? 
of that breadth by z, the product is the length of her main- 
Maſt in feet. Thus if a ſhip. be 30 feet at the midſhip-beam, 

F of 30 is 24; therefore that ſhip's Main- Maſi muſt be 24 
yards, or 72 feet in length. Then for its bigneſs, he allows 


de 5 of the length of the Main-Maft, that is, in this caſe, 
19 yards g, and thick or through it muſt be near 20 inches, 
The Baliſprit is always the ſame length and bigneſs with the 
Fore-Maſt ; and the Mixen- Maße muſt be juſt half the length 
of the Main- Aa „and half as thick. 1 


Heel of Masr. 7 (EI. 
Tury-MasT, 8 See the article Jury. 
Spring a MasT, SPRING, 


MASTER, a title given to ſeveral officers, and perſons of autho- 
nity, and command: particularly, to the chiefs of the orders 
of knighthood, _ | | n 
| hus we ſay, the grand Maſter of Malta, of St. Lazarus, of 
ene golden fleece, of the tree maſons, &c, See MALTA, 
LAzakus, c. 1 | Sh 
kk, MAGISTER, was a title frequent among the Romans: 
They had their Maſter of the people, Magi/ter populi, who 
Was the ditator,— Mofter of the cavalry, Magifter equitum, 
who held the ſecond poſt in an army after the dictator. 

nder the later emperors, there were alſo Maſters of the in- 
fantry, Magiftri peditum.— A Maſter of the cenſus, Ma- 
Taten cenſus, who had nothing of the charge of a cenſor, or 
{ub-cenſor, as the name ſeems to intimate ; but was the ſame 
with the Præpoſitus frumentariorum, 


MasrIR of the militia, Magiſter militiæ, was an officer in the 


y ver empire, Created, as it Is urged, by Diocleſian, who had 
ol, II, „ 3 


the inſpection and government of all the forces, with power to 
puniſh, c. ſomewhat like a conſtable of France. I | 
At firſt there were two of theſe officers inſtituted the one for 
the infantry, and the other for the cavalry : but the two were 
united into one under Conſtantine. Afterwards, as their power 
was increaſed, ſo was their number too; and there was one 
appointed for the court, another for Thrace, another for the 

aſt, and another for Illyria, They were. afterwards called 
Comites, counts, and Clariſſimi. Their power was only a 
branch of that of the Præfectus pretorii, who by that meang 
became a civil officer, 72 é | 

MasTER of arms, Magifter a morum, was an officer or com- 
ptroller under the Ma/?er of the militia, - 

MasTER of the offices, Magifter efficiorum, had the ſuperinten- 

dance of all the Officers of the court. He was alſo called Ma- 

gifter officii palatini, ſim ply Magiſter, and his poſt Magiſteria. 

——T his officer was the ſame in the weſtern empire with the 

Curopalates in the eaſtern. 

MAsrER, in fine, in the Roman hiſtory and laws, is uſed for 

| every officer, who is the chief of his kind and has others of 

the ſame ſpecies, or that have theſame functions, under him. 

——ln Latin, Magister, and oftentimes Proximus, or Primi. 

cerius. See PRIMICErIus, 

MaAsTER of the Armory, is an officer who has the care and over- 

fight of his majeſty's arms, and armory, See ARMS, and 

ARMORY. 

ASTER of Arts, the firſt degree taken up in foreign univerſities, 

but the ſecond in ours candidates not being admitted to. it till 

they have ſtudied in the univerſity ſeven years, See Dzcrex, 

BaTCHELok, Doctor, &. 

MasTER of the Ceremonies, is an officer inſtituted by king James 

the firſt, for the more ſolemn and honourable reception of am- 
baſſadors, and ſtrangers of quality, whom he introduces into 
the preſence. 
The badge of his office is a gold chain and medal, having on 
one. fide an emblem of peace, with king James's motto 3 and 

| on the reverſe the emblem of war, with Dieu k men droit. 
He is always ſuppoſed to be +a perſon of good addreſs, and 
maſter of languages : He is conſtantly attending at court, and 
hath under him an afliftant Maſter, or deputy, who holds his 
place during the king's pleaſure. 

There is alſo a third officer, called Marſhal of the Ceremonies, 
whoſe bulineſs is to receive and diſtribute the Maſter's orders, 
or the deputy's, for the ſervice ; but without their order he can 
do nothing. This is in the king's gift. See Mary a 8 

MasTERs of Chancery, are uſually choſen out of the barriſters of 

the common law, and ſit in Chancery, or at the rolls, as afliſt- 

ants to the lord chancellor, and maſter of the rolls, 

To them is alſo committed interlocutory reports, ſtating of ac- 

counts, taxing coſts, c. And ſometimes, by way of refe- 

"_ they are empowered to make a final determination of 

cauſes, 


They have, time out of mind, had the honour. to ſit in the 


nn 


power them; but as affiſtants to the lord chancellor, and maſter 
of the rolls. They had antiently the care of inſpecting all 
writs of ſummons, which is now performed by the clerk of 
the petty-bag. When any meſſage is ſent from the lords to 


— 


them affidavits are made, and deeds and recognizances ac- 
knowledged. See CHAN CERY. 

Beſides theſe, who may be called Maſters of Chancery ordinary, 
{being twelve in number, whereof the maſter of the rolls is re- 
puted the chief) there are alſo Maſters of Chancery extraordi- 


MASTER of the court of Wards and Liveries, was the chief officer, 
and judge of that court, who kept the ſeal of it, and was 
named and aſſigned by the king, 
But this court, and all its officers, members, power, and ap- 
purtenances, is taken away by a ſtatute made 12 Car. II. 
c. 24. See Warn, © 1 
Mas ER of the Faculties, an officer under the archbiſhop of Can- 
terbury, who grants licences and diſpenſations: he is men- 
tioned in the ffatute 22, 23 Car. II. See the article Fa- 
CULTY, | 
MasrER-Gunner of England. See the article Gunn, 
MASTER of the. Horſe, a great officer of the crown, to whom is 
committed the charge of ordering and diſpoſing all matters re- 
lating to the king's ſtables, races, and breed of horſes, as he 
had antiently of all the poſts in England. 

e hath a power of commanding the equerries, and all the 
Other 0 cers and tradeſmen employed in the king's ſtables; to 
all which he gives, by his warrant to the avener, the oath of 
allegiance, Sc. for the ſaithſul diſcharge of their duty. He 


horſes, and attendants, are the king's, and have the king's 
arms and liveries. 


an 4 the Houſhold, is an officer unter the lord- ſteward of 
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lords houſe, though they have neither writs, nor patent to em 


the commons, it is carried by the Maſters of Chancery, Before 


MAS 


the houſhold, and in the king's giſt : His buſineſs is to ſurvey 
the accounts of the houſhold. See HouvsnoLD. 
Antiently the lord-ſteward himſelf was called Grand Maſter 
of the Houſhold, See STEWARD. | 

MASTER of the Fewel-houſe, is an officer of the king's houſhold, 
who has charge of all the gold and ſilver plate uſed at the 
king's table, or at that of any officer attending the court ; and 


of all plate remaining in the tower of London; as alſo of chains 


and looſe jewels, not fixed to any garment, See JEWEL. 

MASTER of the Mint, was antiently the title of him who is now 
called Warden of the Mint; whole office is to receive the ſilver 
and bullion, which comes to the mint to be coined, and to 
take care thereof. See Minr. | 

MasTER of the Ordnance, a great office, to whoſe care all the 
king's ordnance and artillery is committed, See ORDNANCE. 

MasTER of the Revels, an officer, whoſe buſineſs is to order 
all things relating to the performance of plays, maſks, balls, fc. 
at court, Formerly he had alſo a juriſdiction of granting li- 
cences to all who travel to act plays, puppet-ſhews, or the like 
diverſions : neither could any new play be acted at either of 
the two houſes, till it had paſſed his peruſal and licence. But 
- theſe powers are much abridged, not to ſay annihilated, by a 
late ſtatute for regulating play-houſes. 

MasTER of the Robes, See the article RoB Es. 

MasTER of the Rolls, a patent officer for life ; who has the 
cuſtody of the rolls and patents which paſs the great ſeal, and 
of the records of the chancery. See CHANCERY. | 
In the abſence of the lord-chancellor, or keeper, he alſo fits as 
judge in the court of chancery ; and is, by Sir Edward Coke, 
called his afſi/tant. See CHANCELLOR, : 

At other times he hears cauſes in the rolls chapel, and makes 
orders and decrees.---He is alſo the firſt of the maſters of chan- 
cery, and hath their aſſiſtance at the rolls: but all hearings 
before him are appealable to the lord-chancellor. 
He hath alſo his writ of ſummons to parliament, and fits next 
to the lord chief juſtice of England, on the ſecond woolpack. 
He hath the keeping of the parliament rolls, and the rolls 
houſe for his habitation ; as alſo the cuſtody of all charters, 
patents, commiſſions, deeds, recognizances, which being made 
of rolls of parchment, gave riſe to the name, Antiently he 
was called Clerk of the Rolls. | 
In his gift are the fix clerks in chancery, the examiners, three 
clerks of the petty-bag, and the ſix clerks of the rolls chapel, 

where the rolls are kept. See RoL LS, CLERK, c. 

MasTER of a Ship, an officer, to whom is committed the di- 
rection of a merchant-veſſel ; who commands it in chief, and 
is charged with the merchandizes aboard. 

In the Mediterranean, the after is frequently called Patron, 
and in long voyages Captain, See CAPTAIN. 

It is the proprietor of the veſſel that appoints the Maſter; and 
it is the Maſter provides the equipage, hires the pilots, ſailors, 
&c,---T he maſter is obliged to keep a regiſter of the ſeamen 
and officers, the terms of their contract, the receipts and pay- 

ments, and in general, every thing relating to his commiſſion. 
See SHIP. | 

MasTER of the Temple.—T he founder of the order of the Tem- 
plars, and all his ſucceſſors, were called Magni Templi Ma- 
giſtri; and ever ſince the diſſolution of the order, the ſpiritual 
guide and director of the houſe is called by that name. See 
TEMPLE, T' EMPLAR. 

MasrER of the Wardrobe, an office in the lord-chamberlain's 
diſtrict, who has the direction of all the royal robes ; as thoſe 
of the coronation, St. George's feaſt, the parliament-robes : 
as well as of the wearing apparel, collar of SS's, George and 
garter, c. | 

He has alſo the charge and cuſtody of all former kings and 
queens robes, remaining in the Tower ; all hangings, bed- 
ding, &c. for the king's houſe; the charge and delivery of 
velvet and ſcarlet allowed for liveries. | 
He has under him a elerk of the robes, and wardrobe-keeper, 
a yeoman, c. See WARDROBE. mo 

Burgher-MASTER. BURGHER. 

Fire-MASTER. ; See the article | FIRE. 

Duarter- MASTER. | QUARTER, 

MasTER-Arch. See the article ARCH, 

MasTER-YVault, See the article VAULT. | 

MASTER-PIECE, an exquiſite, or extraordinary work or per- 
formance, in any art or ſcience. | | 

MASTER-PIECE, Chef d euvre, is particularly uſed among the 
French, for a work, which thoſe who aſpire to be admitted 
maſter in any art or trade, are to perform in preſence of the 
maſters or jurands of that company, by way of ſpecimen of 

their capacity. 

The Maſter-Piece of a carpenter, is a rampant curve of a ſtair- 
caſe, the ſpiral well adjuſted with the deſcent: That of a joiner, 
a flat bottom cheſt, or a door- caſe, or a mantle-tree : That of 
a tiler, a luthern well conducted in the fourchette, with a ridge: 
That of a plumber, a little ciſtern @ cul de lampe That of a 

glazier, a pair of compartiments of glaſſes of ſeveral colours, 
hollowed, incaſtrated : That of paviors, a roſe in a free- ſtone 

or flint-pavement : That of a cordwainer, a turn-up ſhoe, &c. 


gum, iſſuing from the trunk and large branches of the 24. x 
hes or lentiſcu, either without, or with, incifion. $2” 
TISCUS, | Au. 


| It has its name Maſtic from maſticare, to chew, b 
being continually chewed by the Turks, eſpecially N. ite 


that it ſtrengthens the ſtomach, ſtays vomiting, 
blood, _ tickling _—__ 3 It ſtrengthens the 
reins, and is a good cleanſer, and is for that r ; 
in ſeminal e 2 7 8 I 
The jewellers mix Maſtic with turpentine and black ivo 
lay it under their diamonds, to give them a luftre, Wee 
Maſtic is chiefly the product of Chio: The trees that yield 
are cultivated with as much care as the vines. It brings j : 
revenue of eighty thouſand ducats per annum to the 7 
ſignior.— There is alſo a kind of black Maſtic brought * 
Egypt, which ſerves to ſophiſticate camphor. The gum Maſh, 
is in ſmall granules, and white if good; though age makes i 
turn yellowiſh. , 
MASTICATION, MasTicaT1o, in medicine, the action of 
chewing; or of agitating the ſolid parts of our food ks 
the teeth, by means of the motion of the jaws, the ton 8 
and the lips; whereby it is broke into ſmall pieces, . 
ted with ſaliva, and ſo fitted for deglutition, and a more 74 
digeſtion in the ſtomach, See DiGesTION, CHYLI1Ficarioy 
DgcLuUTITION, Cc. 
The mixture of ſaliva with the food, is of abſolute neceſſity, 
for the ſaliva imbibed within the parts, diſſolves the ſalts hid 1 
them; and by ſo doing, prepares the food for fermentation in 
the ſtomach: The food therefore has the beginning of its di. 
geſtion from the ſaliva, and its concluſion from the ſerment in 
the ſtomach. See SaL IVA, FERMENTATION, c. 
MASTICATORIES, MasrT1cAToR14, in medicine, are ſuch 
remedies as are taken in at the mouth, and chewed ; in order 
to promote the evacuation of the ſalival humour: as tobacco 
ginger, pepper, ſage, roſemary, thyme, maſtic, &c. : 
MASTOIDES *, MAZTOEIAHE, in anatomy, the fame with 
Mammillaris. See MAMMILLARIs. 


The word comes from the Greek pa5©-, nipple, dug, and 10, 
imago, figure. | . 
MasToiDs is applied to ſuch proceſſes in the body, as have the 
appearance of breaſts or dugs ; ariſing from a broad baſis, and 

terminating in an obtuſe top. 

M asTo1DEs is ſometimes alſo applied to thoſe muſcles which 
ſtoop the head; proceeding from the neck-bone, and breaſt- 
bone, and terminating in the proceſs mammiformis. 

MATCH, a kind of rope lightly twiſted, and prepared to re- 
tain fire, for the uſes of artillery, mines, fire-works, &c. 

It is made of hempen tow, ſpun on the wheel like cord, but 
very flack ; and is compoſed of three twifts, which are after- 
wards again covered with tow ; ſo that the twiſts do not ap- 
pear : laſtly, it is boiled in lees of old wines; whence its 
colour.— This, when once lighted at the end, burns on gra- 
dually and regularly, without ever going out, till the whole 
be conſumed. . | 

Since fuſees have been introduced in lieu of Match lock muſ- 
kets, the conſumption of Match has been much leſs conſidera- 
ble than before, | | 

MATER Tenuis, or Pia MaTER. See MeniNGEs, and PIA. 

MArTER Dura. See alſo ME NIN GES, and DURA. 

MAT ERIA, MarrER. See the article MATTER. 

Mar ERIA ſubtilis, denotes a fine ſubtile matter, which the Car- 

teſians ſuppoſe to pervade and penetrate, freely, the pores of 

all bodies, and to fill up all their pores, ſo as not to leave the 
leaſt vacuity or interſtice between them. See CARTESIANISM. 

This machine they have recourſe to, to ſupport the doctrine of 

an abſolute plenum, and to make it conſiſtent with the phæ- 

nomena of motion, &c. and accordingly make it act and move 
at pleafure ; but in vain : for were there any fuch matter, in 
order for it to be able to fill up the vacuities of other bodies, If 
muſt, itſelf, be entirely void of any, i. e. be perfectly ſolid, 

(See Sol Dir) vaſtly more folid than gold, and therefore 

more ponderous, and reſiſt vaſtly more: (See ResISTANCE) 

which is inconſiſtent with phænomena. See Vacuum and 

P.Enum. Yet Sir Iſaac Newton allows of the exiſtence of 2 

ſubtile Matter, or medium, vaſtly firier than air, penetrating 

the cloſeſt bodies, and contributing to the production of many 
of the phænomena of nature, —The exiſtence of ſuch a mat 
ter he argues from the experiment of two thermometers, which 
being incloſed in glaſs veſſels, © one of them exhauſted of its 
© air, and Both carried from a cold to a warm place, the ther- 
© mometer in vacuo grows warm, and riſes, almoſt as ſoon re 
that in the air; and if returned into the cold place, bot 
cool and fall about the ſame.— Hence, ſays he, is not ©" 
< heat of the warm room conveyed through the vacuum by * 
« vibrations of a much ſubtiler medium than air, which fre- 


© mained in vacuo, after the exbauſtion of the air? And is 55 

« this medium the ſame with that whereby light is ref , 

© reflefted, &c, ? See MepiuM. | 80 
MATERIAL, denotes ſomething compoſed of matter. 


MATTER, | _ 


MASTIC*, or MAsrIck, MAZTIXH, a clear and ſweet reſinous 
2 a 


* 


| 


Maſtic is temperate in heat, and of a dry, bing Agel bo. 
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MAT 
in which ſenſe the word ſtands oppoſed to immaterial. See 


IuMMATE RIAL. 
The Epicureans, 
ſubſtances : See SUBSTANCE, 


Among cauſes, ſome are ma- 


terial, others formal: See CAUSE. 


Material cauſes, N 
ways act in the ſame manner, when under the ſame circum- 


Philoſophers and di vines diſpute, whether or no there 
3 — really diſtin from matter? See Form. 
The Valentinians formerly applied the term material to all peo- 
ple but thoſe of their own ſect; aſſerting, that their fouls 
periſhed with their bodies.— Thus alfo the Stoics maintained, 
that none but the ſoul of their wife men furvived the body. 
See GnosTICs, Srorcs, Sour, IMMORTAL, Ofc. 

MATERIAL Circle, See the article CIRCLE. 
MATERIAL Object. See the article OBJECT. 


MATERIALISTS, a ſect in the antient church, compoſed of 
perſons, who, being prepoſſeſſed with that maxim in the an- 


tient philoſophy, Ex nihilo nihil fit, Out of nothing nothing can 
ariſe, had recourſe to an eternal matter, on which they ſup- 
poſed God wrought in the creation; inſtead of admitting God 
alone as the fole cauſe of the exiſtence of all things. See 
WoRLD, and MATTER. — 
Tertullian vigorouſly oppoſes the docttine of the Materialiſts, 
in his treatiſe againſt Hermogenes, one of their number, 
MATHEMATICAL Points. See the article PoInT. 
MATHEMATICS *, the ſcience of quantity; or a ſcience that 
conſiders magnitudes either as computable, or meaſurable, See 
QuanTiTY, and MAGNITUDE. 
The word in its original pabrri, ſignifies diſcipline, or ſcience in 
the general; and ſeems to have been applied to the doctrine of 
uantity, either by way of eminence, or by reaſon this having 
S ſtart of all other ſciences, the reſt took their common name 
therefrom. See SCIENCE. | 
For the origin of the Mathematics, Joſephus dates it before the 
flood, and makes the ſons of Seth obſervers of the courſe and 
order of the heavenly bodies : he adds, that to perpetuate their 
diſcoveries, and ſecure them from the injuries either of a deluge 
or a conflagration, they had them engraven on two pillars, 
the one of ſtone, the other of brick ; the former of which, he 
fays, was ſtanding in Syria in his days. See ASTRONOMY, | 
The firſt who cultivated Mathematics after the flood, were the 
Aſſyrians and Chaldeans; from whom, the ſame Joſephus adds, 
they were carried by Abraham to the Egyptians ; who proved 
ſuch notable proficients, that Ariſtotle makes no ſcruple to fix 
the firſt riſe of Mathematics among them. From Egypt, five 
hundred eighty-four years before Chriſt, they paſſed into Greece 
through the hands of Thales, who having learnt geometry of 
the Egyptian priefts, taught it in his own country. After 
Thales, comes Pythagoras; who among other mathematical 
arts, paid 2 peculiar regard to arithmetic ; fetching the greateſt 
part of his philoſophy from numbers : He was the firſt, as La- 
ertius tells us, who abſtracted geometry from matter; and to 
him we owe the doctrine of incommenſurable magnitude, and 
the five regular bodies, beſides the firſt principles of muſic and 
aſtronomy. Pythagoras was ſucceeded by Anaxagoras, Oeno- 
pides, Briſo, Antipho, and Hippocrates of Scio ; who all ap- 
plied themſelves particularly to — Soefln of the circle, the 
duplicature of the eube, &c. but the laſt with moſt ſucceſs : 


This laſt is alſo mentioned by Proclus, as the firſt who com- 


piled elements of Mathematics. 
Demoeritus excelled in Mathematics as well as phyſics; though 
none of his works in either kind are extant : the deſtruction of 
which, ſome authors lay at Ariftotle's door. The next in or- 
der is Plato, who not only improved geometry, but introduced 
it into phyſics, and ſo laid the foundation of a ſolid philoſophy. 
Out of his ſchool proceeded a crowd of Mathematicians. 
Proclus mentions thirteen of note ; among whom was Leoda- 
mus, who improved the analyſis firft invented by Plato; The- 
ætetus, who wrote elements; and Archytas, who has the cre- 
dit of being the firſt who applied Mathematics to uſe in life. 
Theſe were ſucceeded by Neocles and Theon, the laft of whom 
contributed to the elements. Eudoxus excelled in arithmetic 
and geometry, and was the firſt founder of a ſyſtem of aftro- 
nomy. Menechmus invented the conic ſections, and Theu- 
dius and Hermotimus improved the elements. 
For Ariſtotle, his works are ſo ſtored with Mathematics, that 
Blancanus compiled a whole book of them : Out of his ſchool 
came Eudemus and Theophraſtus; the firft of whom wrote 
of numbers, geometry, and inviſible lines; the latter a ma. 
thematical hiſtory. To Arifteus, Iſidorus, and Hypſicles, we 
owe the books of ſolids ; which, with the other books of ele- 
ments, were improved, collected and methodized by Euclid, 
Who died 284. years before Chrift. 
—— years after Euclid, came Eratoſthenes and Archi- 
can and aſtronomer. Soon after came Apollonius Pergzus ; 
Whoſe conics are ftill extant, To him are likewiſe cribed 
re fourteenth and fifteenth books of Euclid, 
mins been contracted by Hypſicles, Hipparchus and Menelaus 
2 A on the ſubtenſes in a circle, the latter alſo on ſpherical 
angles : Theodoſius's three books of ſphericks are ſtill extant, 


Spinoſiſts, &c. own no other but material 


having no underſtanding or liberty, muſt al- | 


Cotemporary with the latter was Conon, a geometri- | 


which are ſaid to] 


| And all theſe, Menelaus excepted, lived before Chriſt; 
A. D. 70. Ptolemy of Alexandria was born; the prince of 
aſtronomers, and no mean geometrician : He was fucceeded by 
the philoſopher Plutarch, of whom we have ſtill extant ſome 
mathematical problems. After him came Eutocius, who com- 
mented on Archimedes, and occaſionally mentions the inven- 
tions of Philo, Diocles, Nicomedes, Sporus, and Heron, on 
the duplicature of the cube. To Cteſebes of Alexandria, we 
owe our pumps; and Geminus, who came ſoon after, is pre- 
ferred by Proclus to Euclid himſelf, 
Diophantus of Alexandria was a great maſter of numbers, and 
the firſt inventor of algebra: Among others of the antients, 
Nicomachus is celebrated for his arithmetical, geometrical, and 
muſical works, Serenus for his books on the ſection of the 
cylinder ; Proclus, for his comments on Euclid ; and Theon 
has the credit among ſome, of being author of the books of 
Elements aſcribed to Fuclid. The laſt to be named among the 
antients, is Pappus of Alexandria, who flouriſhed 4. D. 400, 
and is celebrated for his books of mathematical collections fill 

extant. 

See the progreſs of each branch of Mathematics, with the au- 

thors who have wrote on it, under the reſpeCtive heads ; as 

GEOMETRY, ALGEBRA, ASTRONOMY, Cc, 

Mathematics are diſtinguiſhed with regard to their end, into 
Speculative MATHEMATICS, Which reſt in the bare contempla- 

tion of the properties of things ; and 
Practical MATHEMATICS, which apply the knowledge of thoſe 

— 5 to ſome uſes in life, 

ith regard to their object, Mathematics are divided into pure 

or abſtract; and mixed. 
Pure Ma THEMA TICSs, conſider quantity, abſtraRtedly ; and 
without any relation to matter or bodies. 
Mixed MaTHEMATICS, conſider quantity as ſubſiſting in mate- 
rial being: e. gr. length in a road, breadth in a river, height 
in a ſtar, or the like. 
Pure Mathematics again, either conſider quantity as diſcrete, 
and ſo computable, as arithmetic ; or as concrete, or continu- 
ed, and ſo meaſurable, as geometry and trigonometry. See 
ARITHMETIC, GEOMETRY, c. 
Mixed Mathematics are very extenſive, and are diſtinguiſhd by 
various names, as the ſubjects they conſider, and the views 
wherein they take them, vary : it being ſufficient to determine 
an art to be a branch of mixed Mathematics, that pure Ma- 
thematics are applicable thereto, i. e. that it may be explained 
and demonſtrated from the principles of arithmetic and geo- 
metry. Such are | 
Mechanics, which conſider motion, or the laws of moving 
bodies. See MoTIon.,—Hydroftatics, which conſider the laws 
of fluids, or of bodies gravitating in fluids. See FLuIp. 
Pneumatics, the air, with regard to the laws and menſuration 
thereof. See AiR.—Hydraulics, the motion of fluids. See 
FLvuiDs.—Optic, direct light or viſion. See VISION. — Ca- 
toptrics, reflected viſion. See REFLECTION. —Dioptrics, re- 
fracted viſion, See REFRacTION.—PerſpeQive, the images 
of objects, in order to delineate or repreſent them. See PER- 
sPpECTIVE.—Aſtronomy, the univerſe, and the phænomena 
of the heavens. See SPHERE, and SrAR.— Geography, the 
earth, both as in itſelf, and in its affections. See EARTH. 
Hydrography, the ſea, principally as navigable. See Navica- 
TION,—Chronology, time, with regard to the meaſuring and 
diſtinguiſhing thereof. See TIME, Year, Erocna, &c,— 
Gnomonics, or Dialling, ſhadows, in order for determining 
the hour of the day. See Diar., and SHADOW,—Pyrotech- 
ny, artificial fires, with regard both to diverſion, and to the 
uſes of war. See FIRE, Rockers, &c,—Maltary archi- 
tecture, the ſtrength of places, with regard to their defence 
againſt an enemy. See FoRTIFICATION, Civil architecture 
(now become a branch of Mathematics) buildings. See BuII p- 
ING.,—Muſfic, ſounds, and their effects on the ear. See SOUND, 
Tung, &c. | | 
For the elements of each, ſee the reſpective heads: For an ac- 
curate ſyſtem of all the parts above-mentioned (Muſic alone 
excepted) orderly digeſted, and clearly demonſtrated, ſee the 
excellent Wolfius's Elementa matheſeos uni verſæ. 
MATHURINS. See the articie TRINITARIANS. 
MATRASS, MATRAcium, or BotT-HtaD, a glafs veſſel, 

uſed by chymiſts in diſtillation and other operations. 
The Matraſs is made in form of a bottle, ſomewhat bellied in 
the middle, with a long narrow neck: It is luted with earth, 
when it is to be placed on, a very hot fire. When it is re- 
quired it ſhould be ſtopped very cloſe, they ſeal it hermetically, 
See BOL'T-HEAD. 
MATRICE, or MATRIX. See the article MarRrix. 
MaTRICE, or MaTRrx, in dying, is applied to the five ſimple 
colours, whence all the reſt are derived or compoſed. Theſe 
are, the black, white, blue, red, and fallow or root colour. 
See CorouRs, and Dy1inG. | 
MATRICES, or MATRIx's, uſed by the letter-founders, are thoſe 
little pieces of copper or braſs, at one end whereof are engra- 


ven, dent-wiſe, or en creux, the ſeveral characters uſed in the 
compoſing of books. 


Each character, virgula, and even point, in diſcourſe, has its 


ſeveral 


MAT 


ſeveral Matrix, and of conſequence its ſeveral puncheon to 
ſtrike it, It is the engravers on metal that cut or grave the 
Matrices, See ENGRAVING, | 

When types are to be caſt, the Matrice is 
end of a mould, ſo diſpoſed, as that when the metal is poured 
on it, it may fall into the creux or cavity of the Matrice, and 
take the figure and impreſſion thereof, See Letter-FOUNDERY, 
and PRINTING. 

MATRiCts uſed in coining, are pieces of ſteel in form of dyes : 
whereon are engraven the ſeveral figures, arms, characters, 
legends, &c. wherewith the ſpecies are to be ſtamped. 

T he engraving is performed with ſeveral puncheons, which 
being formed in relievo, or prominent, when ſtruck on the 
metal, make an indented impreſſion, which the French call 
See the manner hereof under ENGRAVING: en feel. 


en creux, 
See alſo CoINING, 

MATRICULA, a regiſter kept of the admiſſion of officers, and 
perſons entered into any body, or ſociety, whereof a liſt is 
made, See REGISTER. | 
Among eccleſiaſtical authors, we find mention made of two 
kinds of Mairicula's : the one containing a liſt of the eccleſi- 
aſtics, called Matricula clericerum the other of the poor ſub- 
ſiſted at the expence of the church, called Matricula paupe- 
rum, 

MATRICULA was alſo applied to a kind of alms-houſe, where 
the poor were provided for. It had certain revenues approprt- 


ated to it, and was uſually built near the church ; whence the 


name was alſo frequently given to the church itſelf. 

MATRIX *, in anatomy, the womb ; or that part of the female 
of any kind, wherein the foetus is conceived, and nouriſhed 
till the time of its delivery, See Fokrus, CONCEPTION, 


GENERATION, &c, 


*The antient Greeks called the Matrix, funrpn, from pour, mo- 


ther: whence, diſorders of the womb are frequently called Fits 
of the mother. They alſo called it S,, as being the laſt of the 
entrails, by its ſituation. Sometimes they alſo called it Pvri, or 
natura; and vulva, from wolve, to fold or envelop, or valvæ, 


doors. 
Plato and Pythagoras took the Matrix for a diſtin animal with- 


in another. P gineta obſerves, that the Matrix may be taken 
away from a woman, without her death; and there have been 
inſtances of people, who have lived a long time after the loſs of 
the Matrix. Rhaſis and Paræus obſerve, that ſome perſons have 
been cured of diſeaſes, by having the Matrix extirpated. In 166, 
a child was produced at the French academy, which had been 
conceived out of the Matrix, and which nevertheleſs had grown 
to the length of ſix inches. See EuBRLO, Fokrus, Oc. 


The Matrix in women is ſituate in the pelvis, or capacity of the 
hypogaſtrium, between the urinary bladder and the inteſtinum 
rectum, and reaches, as far as the flanks : It is ſurrounded and 
defended by mighty bones ; before, by the os pubis ; behind, 
by the ſacrum; on each ſide, by the ilium and iſchium. It is 
in figure ſomewhat like a flat flaſk, or dried pear, In women 
with child, it expands and receives different forms, according 
to the different times and circumſtances of geſtation, It has 
ſeveral coats, arteries, veins, nerves and ligaments, and is in- 
terwoven with ſeveral different kinds of fibres. : 
Anatomiſts divide the Matrix into the fundus, and cervix ; a 
broad part, and a neck. It is in extent, from the extremity 
of the one to that of the other, about three inches in length ; 
its breadth at the fundus is about two and a half, and its thick- 
neſs two, It has but one cavity, unleſs we diſtinguiſh between 
the cavity of the uterus, and that of its neck. That of the 
cervix is very ſmall, ſcarce ſufficient to contain a garden-bean, 
At the bottom or neck, towards the fundus, it grows very 
narrow in virgins ; the extremity of it is called the ꝙculum in- 
ternum In pregnant women it opens, more eſpecially towards 
the time of delivery. The other and lower orifice of the neck, 
towards the vagina, called 9/culum externum, is a little promi- 
nent, reſembling, in ſome meaſure, the glands of the virile 
organ, —See Tab. anat. ( ſplanc.) fig. 9. 
The ſubſtance of the Matrix is membranous and carnous : It 
conſiſts of three tunics ; or according to ſome, who deny that 
name to the middle ſubſtance, of two only. The external tu- 
nic, called alſo communis, is derived from the peritonzum, and 
conſiſts of two lamelle ; the exterior of which is pretty ſmooth, 
the interior rugged and uneven : This membrane inveſts the 
whole Matrix, and connects it to the inteſtinum rectum, blad- 
der, &c. The middle tunic is very thick, and compoſed of 
ſtrong fibres variouſly diſpoſed : Some think it contributes to the 
exclution of the ſœtus; though others imagine, it ſerves only to 
recover the tone, after any violent diſtenſion, The inner tunic 
is nervous. | | 
The Matrix is connected by its neck to the vagina; behind, 
by its outward common membrane, and before by the ſame 
to the bladder: Its ſides are tied to other parts; but the fundus 
is left looſe, that it may expand and dilate more freely. Its 
lizaments are four, two of which are called broad, and two 
mund, from their figure. The broad ligaments are membra- 
nous, looſe, and ſoft ; whence they have been compared by 
ſome to the wings of bats, and called alæ veſpertilionum, The 
round ligaments are of a firmer texture, and conſiſt of a dou- 
ble membrane, wrapped up in its arteries, veins, nerves, and 


\ 


faſtened to the| 


MAT 


lymphæducts. The blood - veſſels, both in theſe and the roun 
ligaments, make a great part of what is called their ſubRane q 
Theſe, as well as the others, ſerve to keep the womb in a x; he 
poſition ; and are very liable to be injured by unſbilſul ,** 
wives, See LIGAMENT. | Tie: 
On each fide of the fundus of the womb, ariſes a duct, which 
Progreſs 
next the ovaria, which is at liberty, it expands a iin B 

fon Fal : 


"a. It conſiſts of a double mem 
brane, Both veins and arteries are very numerous here, eſpe. 


contor- 
D r. Whar ton gives 
them valves, but the other anatomiſts diſallow it. See F 
LOPIAN Tube. IP 
Suffocation of the MATRIX, See SUFFOCATION. 
Speculum MAaTRIC1s, See the article SpECULUM, 


|MaTRix is alſo applied to places proper for the generation of 


vegetables, minerals, and metals, 
Thus the earth is the Matrix wherein ſeeds ſprout 3 marcaſit 
are conſidered as the Matrixes of metals. See Foss IL, MI a 
ral, MarcasiTE, Cc. | PETE 
MarTRIx, is alſo applied figuratively, to ſeveral things, where; 

there appears a kind of generation; and where certain thin : 
ſeem to acquire a new being, or at leaſt a new manner of WA 
Of which kind are the moulds wherein the printer's types f 
letters are caſt, and thoſe uſed in ſtriking money and med 5 
called alſo coin. See Coin, and Coininc, 
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MATRON, MaTRONa, among the Romans, ſignified a 1 
ried woman, and ſometimes alſo the mother of a family, 
There was, however, ſome difference between Matrona and 
mater-familias, Servius ſays, that ſome imagined the difference 
to lie in this, that Matrona was a woman who had one child 
and mater-familias, ſhe that had ſeveral. But others, parti. 
cularly Aulus Gellius, take the name Matrona to belong to à 
married woman, whether ſhe had any children or no; the 
hope and expectation of having them, being enough to war- 
rant the title of mother, Matrona and for which reaſon it 
is, that marriage is called matrimony. This opinion is ſup- 
ported by Nonius. | 
MATRONALIA, feaſts of the Roman ladies, or rather ma- 
trons, celebrated on the calends of March, in honour of the 
god Mars, 
No men living in celibate, were allowed to aſſiſt at the feaſt, 
MATROSSES, ſoldiers in the train of artillery, next below the 
gunners ; their duty is to aſſiſt the gunners in traverſing, ſpung- 
ing, loading, and firing of guns, Sc. See ARTILLERY, &. 
They carry fire-locks, and march along with the ſtore- wag- 
gons, both as à guard, and to help in caſe a waggon ſhould 
break down, | | 
MATTADORE. See the article OmBRe. 5 
MATTER, MarTER14, Body; or an extended, ſolid, diviſible, 
moveable, and paſſive ſubſtance, the firſt principle of all na- 
tural things, from the various arrangements and combinations 
whereof, all bodies are formed. See Bop. 
Ariſtotle makes three principles, Matter, form, and privation : 
Which laſt the Carteſians throw out of the number; and others, 
the two laſt, See PRINCIPLE, | 
The properties of Matter we are pretty well acquainted with, 
and can reaſon about its diviſibility, ſolidity, &c. (See Divi- 
SIBILITY, &c.) But the eſſence thereof, or the ſubject where- 
in theſe properties reſide, or their ſubſtratum, is ſtill a myſtery. 
Ariſtotle ſpeaks very darkly on the ſubject, defining Matter 
to be nec quid, nec quantum, nec guale, nor any certain deter- 
minate thing at all; which many of his followers interpret 
ſo, as to believe, that Matter does not at all exiſt, See BoDY. 
The Carteſians make the eſſence of Matter to conſiſt in ex- 
tenſion ; arguing, that ſince the properties abovementioned are 
all that are eſſential to Matter, ſome of them muſt conſtitute 
its eſſence : and ſince extenſion is conceived prior to all the reſt, 
and is that, without which none of the reſt can be conceived, 
extenſion is that which conſtitutes the eſſence of Matter. But 
the concluſion, here, is unjuſt ; for on this principle, the ex- 
iſtence of Matter, according to Dr. Clarke, would have the 
faireſt title to conſtitute its eſſence, ther exi/lere being con- 
ceived prior to all properties, and even to extenſion, 
Since then the word extenſion appears to go further, and to be 
more general than Matter; that impenetrable ſolidity, which 
is eſſential to all Matter, and to Matter alone, and from which 
all its properties manifeſtly low, may, with more propriety 
be called the eſſence of Matter, See ESSENCE. 
Again, if extenſion were the eſſence of Matter, and ſo Mat 
ter and ſpace the ſame thing ; it would follow, that Matter is 
infinite and eternal, that it is a neceſſary being, and could nel- 
ther be created nor annihilated ; which is abſurd. Beſides, it 
appears both from the nature of gravity, the motions of come, 
the vibrations of pendulums, Cc. that ſpace is not Matten 
and therefore it is not extenſive, but ſolid, impenetrable ex- 
tenſion which has a power of reſiſting, that conſtitutes Mat- 


: VACUUM, and EXTENSION, | 
ter. See 7 75 | Many 


b one another in more than a few points, and therefore muſt 


„Many among the old philoſophers maintained the eternity of 


Matter, out of which they ſuppoſed all things to be formed by 


the hands of nature; as being unable to conceive how any 


ing ſhould be formed out of nothing. Plato maintained, that | 

—_ had exiſted eternally, and concurred with God in the | 

as a paſfive principle, or a kind of | | ſuc 

' © ſmallineſs, as readers them moſt ſuſceptible of thoſe agitations 
gn 


production - all — 

llatural cauſe. TERNITY. Ee . 
Matter and form, the two ſimple and original principles of all 
things, according to the antients, compoſed ſome fimple na- 
tures, which they called elements ; out of the various combina⸗ 


tions whereof, all natural things were compoſed, See ELE- 


MENT. 


Dr. Woodward ſeems of an opinion, not very unlike it ; 11. 
That Matter is originally and really very different, being at its 


firſt creation divided into ſeveral ranks, ſets or kinds of cor- 
puſcles, differing in ſubſtance, gravity, hardneſs, flexibility, 
figure, ſize, &c. from the various compaſures and combinations 
of which, ariſe all the varieties in bodies, as to colour, hard- 
neſs, gravity, taſtes, &c,—But Sir Iſaae Newton takes all thoſe 
differences to reſult from the various arrangements of the ſame 
Matter; which he judges to be hamogeneous and uniform in 
all bodies. See COoRPUSCLE, and PARTICLE, . 
| Beſides the properties of Matter hitherto known, Sir Iſaac 
Newton has diſcovered a new one, vis. * That of attraction, 
« or that every particle of Matter has an attraftive power, or 
a tendency towards every other particle: which power is 
« ſtrongeſt in the point of contact, and ſuddenly decreaſes, inſo- 
< much that it acts no more at the leaſt ſenſible diſtance, and at 
« a greater diſtance is converted into a repellant force, whereby 
« the parts fly. from each other. On this principle of at- 
traction, he accounts for the coheſion of the particles of 
bodies, otherwiſe inexplicable.” See Comesion. 
For he takes occaſion to obſerve, That all bodies ſeem to be 
' © compounded of hard particles, Even light itſelf, and all 
© other the moſt volatile of fluids ; inſomuch as hardneſs may 
| © be eſteemed a property of all incompounded Matter : at leaſt 


< the hardneſs of Matter ſtands on as good a faating as that 


of its impenetrability ; all the bodies we know of, being 
c either hard themſelves, or capable of being hardened. Now 
© if compound bodies be ſo hard, as we find ſome of them, 
© and yet are very porous, and conſiſt of parts which are only 
© laid together; the ſimple particles, which are void of pores, 


© and were never yet divided, muſt be much harder. Now 


c ſuch hard particles being heaped together, can ſcarce touch 


© be ſeparable with much leſs force than is requifite to break 
© a ſolid particle, whoſe parts touch in all the ſpace, without 


© any pores or interſtices to weaken their coheſion : How then | 


© ſhould ſuch very hard particles, only laid together, and touch- 
© ing only in a few points, ſtick together, and that ſo firmly 
© as they do, without the aſſiſtance of ſomething that cauſes 
< them to be attracted or preſſed towards each other? 

The ſame great author obſerves further, That the ſmalleſt 
< particles may cohere by the ſtrongeſt attractions, and com- 
< poſe. bigger particles of weaker virtue; and many of theſe 
© may cohere, and compoſe bigger particles, whoſe virtue is ſtill 
< weaker, and fo on for divers ſucceſſions, until the progreſſion 


end in the biggeſt particles; on which the operations in chy- | * 


< miſtry, and the colours of natural bodies, depend; and 
< which, by cohering, compoſe bodies of a ſenſible magnitude. 
If the body is compact, and bends or yields inward to preſ- 
* fon; without any ſliding of its parts; it is hard, and elaftic ; 
© returning to its figure with a force ariſing from the mutual 
© attraQtion of its parts. If the parts ſlide from one another, 
© the body is malleable or ſoft. If they flip eaſily, and are of a 
fit ſize to be agitated by heat, and the heat is big enough to 
* keep them in agitation, the body is fluid; and if it be apt 


© to ſtick to things, it is humid. And the drops of every fluid | 


affect a round figure by the mutual attraction of their parts, 
* as the globe of the earth and ſea affects a round figure, by 
the mutual attraction of gravity of its parts.” See Ar- 
TRACTION, | FX. | — 
Again, Since metals diſſolved in acids, attracts but a ſmall 
* quantity of the acid, their attractive force reaches but to a 
* ſmall diſtance, Now, as in algebra, where affirmative quan- 
tities ceaſe, there negative ones begin ; ſo in mechanics, where 
* attraQtion ceaſes, there a repulſive virtue muſt ſucceed, That 
, there really is ſuch a virtue, ſeems to follow, from the re- 
: flections and inflections of the rays of light; the rays being 
e Tepelled by bodies in both theſe caſes, without the immediate 
contact of the reflecting or inflecting body. The ſame thing 
ſeems alſo to follow from the emiffion of light ; a ray, as 
: ſoon as ſhaken off from a ſhining body by the vibrating mo- 
tion of the parts of the body, and got beyond the reach of 
þ attraction, being driven away with exceeding great velocity: 
: for that force, which is ſufficient to turn it back in reflection, 
may be ſufficient to emit it. It ſeems alſo to follow from 
the production of air and vapour 3 the particles, when they 
rx ſhaken off from the body by heat or fermentation, 0 
f 8 a they are beyond the reach of the attraction of the 
ody, receding from it, and alſo from one another, with 
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_ © gether, as to ſtick,” 
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© take up above à million of tives more ſpace than they did 
before in the ſorm of a denſe body. Which vaſt contraction 
5 and expanſion. ſeems unintelligible, by feigning the particles 
6 of air to be ſpringy, and ramous, or rolled up like hoops, or 
by any other means than a repulſive power. The particles of 
5 fluids, which do not cohere top ſtrongly, and are of ſuch a 


which keep liquors in a fluor, are more eaſily ſeparated and 
rarefied into vapour, i. e. in the language of the chymiſts, 
they are volatile; rarefying with an eaſy beat, and conden- 
ſing with cold. But thoſe which are groſſer, and ſo leſs fuſ- 
ceptible af agitation, or cohere by a ſtronger attraction, are 
not ſeparated without 8 ſtronger beat, or perhaps not without 
fermentation. And theſe laſt are the bodies, which chymiſts 
call fixed, and being rarefied by fermentation, become true 
permanent air ; thoſe particles receding with the greateſt 
force, and being moſt difficultly brought together, which 
upon contact cohere moſt ſtrongly. And becauſe the par- 
ticles of permanent air are groſſer, and ariſe from denſer, ſub- 
ſtances, than thoſe of vapours; thence it is that true air is 
more ponderous than vapour; and that a moiſt atmoſphere 
is lighter than a dry one, quantity for quantity. From the 
ſame repelling power it ſeems to be, that flies walk upon the 
water without wetting their feet ; and that the object-glaſles 
of long teleſcopes lie upon one another without touching; 
and that dry powders ate difficultly made to touch one ano- 
ther ſo as to ſtick together, unleſs by melting them, or wet- 
c ting them with water, which by exhaling may bring them 


. together; and that two poliſhed marbles, which by imme- 


« diate canta&t ſtick together, are diſſicultly brqught ſo cloſe to- 
See REPELLING, and REPULSION, 
He further obſerves, * That all things conſidered, it ſeems 
« probable, God, in the beginning, formed Matter in ſolid, 
© maſly, hard, impenetrable, moveable particles, of ſuch ſizes, 
figures, and with ſuch other properties, and in ſuch propor- 
tion to ſpace, as moſt conduced to the end for which he form- 
ed them; and that theſe primitive particles being ſolid, are 
incomparably harder than any porous bodies compounded of 
them; even ſo very hard, as never to wear, and break in 
pieces: no ordinary power being able to divide, what God 
himſelf made one in the firſt creation. While the particles 
continue entire, they may compoſe bodies of one and the 
ſame nature and texture in all ages; but ſhould they wear 
away, or break in pieces, the nature of things depending on 
them, would be changed. Water and earth, compoſed of 
old worn particles and fragments of particles, would not be 
of the ſame nature and texture now, with water and earth 
compoſed of entire particles in the beginning. And therefore 
that nature may be laſting, the changes of corporeal things 
are to be placed only in the various ſeparations, and new aſſo- 
© ciations and motions of theſe permanent particles; compound 
© bodies being apt to break, not in the midſt of ſolid particles, 
© but where thoſe particles are laid together, and touch in a 
FFV 

It ſeems farther, That theſe particles have not only a vis 
6 znertiz, accompanied with ſuch paſſive laws of motion, as 
C naturally reſult from that force, but alſo that they are moved 
© by certain active principles, ſuch as is that of gravity, and 
© that which cauſeth fermentation, and the coheſion of bodies, 
Theſe principles are to be conſidered not as occult qualities, 
© ſuppoſed to reſult from the ſpecific forms of things, but as 
« general laws of nature, by which the things themſelves are 
formed; their truth appearing to us by phænomena, though 
© their cauſes are not yet diſcoyered.” See PARTICLE ; ſee 
alſo FERMENTATION, FiRMNEss, GRAyITATION, EL As- 
TICITY, HARDNEss, FLuipITY, SALT, ACID, &c. 
Hobbes, Spinoſa, &c. maintain all the heings in the univerſe 
to be material, and their differences to ariſe from their different 
modifications, motions, c. Thus, Matter extremely ſubtile, 
and in a briſk motion, they conceive, may think; and fo ex- 
clude all ſpirits out of the world, See Spin, 
Dr. Berkeley, on the contrary, argues againſt the exiſtence of 
Matter; and endeavours to prove, that it is a mere ens ratio- 
nis; and has no exiſtence out of the mind: Thus, ſays he, 
© that neither our thoughts, paſſions, nor ideas, formed by the 
© imagination, exiſt without the mind, is evident ; nor is it leſs 
© evident, that the various ſenſations or ideas imprinted on the 
© ſenſe, however blended or combined together (that is, what- 
ever objects they compoſe) cannot exiſt otherwiſe, than as in 
© a ming perceiving them. This no man can doubt of, that 
b attends to what is meant by the term exi/t, when applied to 
« ſenſible things. Thus I ſay, the table 1 write on exiſts, i. e. 
* I fee and feel it, and if I were out of my ſtudy, I ſhould fay 
© it exiſted ; meaning thereby, that if I were in my former 
© ſituation, I ſhould ſee and feel it as before. Again, I ſay 
© there was odour, i. e. I ſmelt it; a (ound, i. #. it was heard; 
* a colour or touch, i. 5. it was perceived by ſight or touch. 
This is the utmuſt that can be meant by ſuch expreſſions ; 
* for as to the abſolute exiſtence of any unthinking being, di- 
$ ſtint from its being perceived, it is a chimzra. Their is 
© perciu 3 nor is it poſſible they ſhould have any exiſtence out 
5 of the minds that perceive them, Again, what are hills and 
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trees, c. but things perceived by ſenſe; and what do we 
«© perceive, but our own ideas or ſenſations: and can any one of 
© theſe, or any combination of them, exiſt unperceived ? What 
«* are light and colours, heat and cold, extenſion and figure, 
| © but ſo many ſenſations, ideas, or impreſſions on the ſeriſe ? 
© And is it poſſible, even in thought, to ſeparate theſe from 
« perception ? It is next to ſelf-evident therefore, that all the 
© choir of heaven, and furniture of the earth; in a word, all 
© the bodies that compoſe the ſyſtem of the world, have not 
any ſubſiſtence out of a mind; their / is nothing more 
© than their being perceived : and therefore as long as they do 
© notexiſt in me, i. e. are not perceived by me, nor any other 
© created ſpirit 3 they have no ſhadow of exiſtence at all, un- 
< leſs perhaps in the mind of ſome eternal ſpirit, It appears 


therefore with the light of an axiom, that there is not any | 


© other ſubſtance but ſpirit, c. See [nquiry into principles of 
human Khowledge. See alſo EXTERNAL Morld. 


Atberial MATTER. ETRERIAL. 
Subtile MATTER, 8 See the article & MATE RIA Subtilis. 
antity of MATTER. QUANTITY. 


1 29 
pos of Deed, ſignifies a truth to be proved, though not by | 


any record : by which it ſtands contra-diſtinguiſhed from 
MATTER of record, which is that which may be proved by ſome 

record, See PRISONER | Re, 

If a man be ſued to an exigent, during the time he was in the 

king's wars ; this is Matter in deed, and not Matter of record : 

and therefore he that will alledge this for himſelf, muſt come 
before the ſcire facias, or execution be awarded againſt him: 
| for after that, nothing will ſerve but Matter of record; that 
is, ſome error upon the proceſs appearing upon record. 
Freign MATTER, See the article FoREIGN. + 
MATTINS *, the firſt part of the daily ſervice in the Romiſh 

church. See HouRs, 


The word comes from the Italian Mattiza, or the French Matin, 
morning. | 
Mattins is ſometimes held early in the morning, ſometimes at 
midnight, and ſometimes the even before. And infirm people, 
even in monaſteries, are diſpenſed from attending Mattins. 
MATULAM. —Harops ad MATULAM. See the article Hy- 
DROPS. | | | 
MATURANTIA, in medicine, &c. ripeners; or ſuch things 
as promote maturation. See RiPENERs, and SUPPURATION. 
MATURATION, in pharmacy, a preparation of fruits, or 
- other ſimples, gathered before their Maturity; to fit them to 
be eaten. See Fruit, &c. : 
MAUNCH, the. figure. of an antient ſleeve of a coat, ſo called 
by the heralds; and is born in many gentlemen's eſcutcheons : 
as in the earl of Huntingdon's,—See Tab. Herald. fig. 40. 


Thurſday before Eaſter ; ſo called from the French Mandy, i. e. 
ſportula; it being a cuſtom on that day to give a largeſſe or boun- 
ty to certain poor men, whoſe feet the king formerly waſhed, 
as a mark of humility, and in obedience to the command, of 
Chriſt. £ 

MAUSOLEUM *, a magnificent tomb, or funeral monument 

decorated with architecture and ſculpture, and inſcribed with 
an epitaph; erected in honour of ſome emperor, prince, or 
other illuſtrious perſon. See Toms. 

The word comes from Mauſolus, the name of a king of Caria, to 
whom Artemiſia, his widow, erected a moſt ſtately monument, 
that has ſince been numbered among the wonders of the world; 
calling it from his name, Mauſoleum. See Monument, 


MAv$SOLEUM, is alſo uſed to ſignify the decoration of a fictitious 
tomb, or catafalcha, in a funeral pomp. De 

MAW : See ABOMASUS. Eph” 

MAXILLZ, in anatomy, the jaws ; or thoſe parts of an ani- 
mal wherein the teeth are ſet, and which ſerve for maſticating 
the food. See MasTIcaT1ON, and Toorz. 

The Maxilliz are two in number, denominated from their 
ſituation, ſaperior, and inferior. | | 
MaAxI1LLA ſuperior, or the upper jaw, is immoveable in man, 
and all other animals we know of ; excepting parrots, croco- 
diles, and the acus vulgaris, or gar-fiſh.—Vid. Ray Synopſ. 

Piſc. p. 109. 
It conſiſts of eleven bones, joined to each other per harmoniam; 
five diſpoſed on each ſide, and one in the middle. Their names 
are the zygoma, os maxillare, os unguis, os naſi, os palati, and 
vomer: See ZyGoMa, Cc. In this jaw are alveoli or ſockets 
for ſixteen teeth See Tab. anat. (oſteol.) fig. 1. lit. d. | 
MAXILLA inferior, or the lower jaw, only conſiſts of two bones, 
which unite in the middle of the chin, by the intervention of 
a cartilage, which hardens as the child grows ; and at length, 
about the age of ſeven years, becoming bony, joins the two 
bones into a continued one, reſembling the Greek See Tab. 
anat, ( a ) fig. 1. bit. e. | { 
It conſiſts of two tables, betwixt which is a ſpongy ſubſtance, | 
in children medullary, The fore-part is ſhallow, juſt ſufficient 
to afford ſockets for ſixteen teeth. It has two proceſſes, the 
corone and condyloides, (which ſee) four holes or foramina for 
the paſſage of veſſels, and five pair of proper muſcles, wiz. the 


MAY 


pterygoideus internus, and pterygoideus externus. See each 
its place. CrRoTaPHYTEs, MAssE TER, G. A 
MAXILLARY Gland, MaxiiLaris, Glandula, a conſiderab 
gland of the conglomerate kind, ſituate on the inſide, u K 
the lower ja y- bone, near the muſculus digaſtricus. _ 
It diſcharges itſelf by ſeveral branches of ducts, which ſo 
one trunk that paſſes under mylohyoideus, and meets yu 
the Maxillary gland of the other fide within the fore . 
the lower jaw, having diſtinct orifices, with a papilla on 8 
ſide the frænum linguæ. See GLAxp, and Moyry, 2 
MAXIM, denotes an eſtabliſhed propoſition or principle. 
In which ſenſe it amounts to much the ſame with axiom 8. 
Ax1oM. | . 
Maxims, are a kind of propoſitions, which have paſſed f. 
principles of ſcience ; and which being ſelf-evident, have bes : 
ſuppoſed innate. See INNATE. 3 
MAXIMUM, in mathematics, denotes the greateſt quantity a 
tainable in any given caſe, 15 in Wy 
By which it ſtands oppoſed to minimum. See Minimuyy, 


among mathematicians, - whereby they arrive at the or 

leaſt poſſible quantity attainable 5 _ caſe, EIS 
If the ſemi-ordinates of any curve continually increaſe or de 
creaſe to ſome certain term, which once paſſed, they be in 
again to increaſe or decreaſe, the method whereby their Mie 
ima & minima, i. e. their greateſt and leaſt ſtates is determined 
is called the method de Maximis & minimis ; which, it i. 
true, may be uſed to determine other quantities that increaſs 

or decreaſe to any certain term; but then they muſt always 
be repreſented by the ſemi-ordinates of curves. ; 

If a flowing quantity in an-equation be propoſed to be determi. 
ned to any extreme yalue,—'Dhe rule is: Having put the equa- 
tion into fluxions, let the fluxion of that quantity (whoſe ex- 
treme value is ſought) be ſuppoſed o; by this means all thoſe 
members of the equation, in which it is found, will vanifh 
and the remaining ones will give the determination of the Max. 
imum or minimum deſired, | | 
The reaſon of the rule is, that every Maximum or minimun 
is in its own nature a ſtable quantity: To determine therefore 
any flowing quantity to a Maximum or minimum, is to make 
it (inſtead of a flowing) a permanent one ; but the fluxion of 
a permanent quantity is equal to nothing. — This we ſhall illuſ- 
trate by an example or two. 


curve. Since in curves that have a Maximum and a minimum 
the tangent T M (Tab. analy/is fig. 4, and fig. 26.) degenerates 
at length into DE, and becomes parallel to the axis, and ſo the 
perpendicular M H coincides with the greateſt or leaſt applicate 
CG; in the caſe of Maximum and minimum, the ſub-tangent 
TP becomes infinite, and the ſub- normal PH equal to no- 
thing, but P H=ydy: dx. If then ydy: dx=0; we ſhall 
find dy o, and becauſe of PT =ydx: dy (the note 
of infinity) dx = O. 
It is poſſible for the tangent H G (g. 5.) to lie directly againſt 
the ſemi-ordinate GC; in which caſe the ſub-tangent PT is 
equal to nothing, and the ſub-normal PH infinite. But PT 
=ydx: dy=0';; therefore if ydx: dy o, we ſhall have 
 dx=0; or becauſe of PH=ydy: dx o, we find dy = oo. 
Both 4x and y being, in reſpect of dy, infiniteſimals. From 
the equation of the curve therefore we are to find the value of 
dy, which is to be made equal either to nothing, or to in- 
finity, that we may have the value of the abſciſſe, to which the 
greateſt applicate is co-ordinate. | 
To cut a right line AB (fg. 6.) in ſuch a manner in PD, that 
the rectangſe AD and DB ſhall be the greateſt that can poſ- 
ſibly be thus conſtrued, Let AB=a, AD=x, then wil 
DB =a—x; conſequently AD. DB = a x — x * ſome Maxi- 
mum ; and hence its differential will be equal to nothing, as be- 
ing conceived at a circle, to which NE 
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Wherefore adsz—2xds= 2ydy=0o 
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the ſquare is the greateſt of all rectangles, whoſe altitudes an 
baſes, taken together, are equal to each other. a 
MAY *, Malus, the fifth month in the year, reckoning 2 55 
the firſt of January ; and the third, counting the year to be- 
gin with March, as the Romans antiently did. See MoNnTBH, 


and VEAR. 


* It was called Maius by Romulus, in reſpect to 
nobles of his city, who were named Mayores 3 „ 
month was called Junius, in honour of the youth of Rome, 


| bonorem Funiorum, who ſerved him in the war: though _ 
will have it to have been thus called from Maia, the mother 
t day; and Papi 


Mercury, to whom they offered ſacrifice on tha 
derives it from Madius, eo quod tunc terra madeat. A 
In this month the ſun enters Gemini, and the plants © 


the ſenators and 
as the following 


— 


crotaphytes or temporal, the maſſeter, biventer or digaſtraicus, 


\ 


earth begin to flower. | | The 


Methodus de Maximis &. Minimis, a method ſo called, in uſe 


To determine the greateſt or leaſt applicate in an algebraic | 


The line A B therefore is to be cut into two equal parts; — E: 


= 


— 
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MEASLES, Morbilli, in medicine, a cutaneous diſeaſe, conſiſt- 


a th of May was under the protection of Apollo; and 
: Lenny the feſtival of Bona Dea, that of goblins, called 
Lemuria 3 and the ceremony of Regifugium, or the expulſion 
of the kings. See LEMURIA, Ofc. ; 
The vulgar 1 a great opinion of the virtues of May dew, an 

butter. See DEW. | 20 
= — of May has ever been eſteemed favourable to love ; 
and yet the antients, as well as many of the moderns, look on 
it as an unhappy month for marriage: The reaſon may per- 
haps be referred to the feaſt of the Lemures, which was held in 
it. Ovid alludes to this in the fifth of his Faſti, when he ſays, 
Nec viduæ tædis eadem, nec virgins apta 
Tempora; que nupſit, non diuturna futt : 
Hac quoque de cauſa, fi te proverbia tangunt, 
Menſe malas Maio nubere vulgus erit. 
MAYHEM. See the article MaH1M. 
cal of MATHEM. See the article APPEAL. 


{ 


MAYL, in falconry, ſignifies. to pinion the wings of a hawk. | 


See HAWK, and FALCON. ; ; 
MAYOR *, or Matos, the chief magiſtrate, or governor in the 
cities, and moſt corporation-towns of England ; choſen annu- 
ally by his peers out of the number of the aldermen, See 
ALDERMAN. | | 
* The word, according to Verſtegan, comes from the antient Eng- 
liſh, mater, able, potent, of the verb may, or can. i 
The Mayor of the place is the king's lieutenant, and with the 
aldermen and common- council, can make laws, called Bi 
laws, for the government of the place. See BiLaws. He 
has alſo the authority of a kind of judge, to determine matters, 
and to mitigate the rigour of the law. 3 | 
King Richard I, A. B. 1189, firſt changed the bailiffs of Lon- 
don into Mayors; by whoſe example others were afterwards 
appointed, See PoRTREVE, BAILIFF, &c, | 

MAvok's Court. See the article CouRT. 

MEAD, a wholeſome, agreeable liquor, prepared of honey and 

water. See Drink, HoxET, &c. 
One of the beſt methods of preparing Mead, is as follows. — 
Into twelve gallons of water, ſlip the whites of fix eggs; mix- 
ing theſe well together, and to the mixture adding twenty 
pounds of honey. Let the liquor boil an hour, and when boiled, 
add cinamon, ginger, cloves, mace, and a little roſemary. As 
ſoon as it is cold, put a ſpoonful of yeaſt to it, and turn it up,, 
keeping the veſlel filled as it works ; when it has done work- 
ing, ſtop it up cloſe, and when fine, bottle it off for uſe. 

MEAN, the Middle between two extremes. See MEpivun, 
and EXTREME. PRE 
Thus we ſay, Mean motion of a planet; its mean diftance, c. 
meaning a motion or diſtance, which as far exceeds the leaſt di- 
ſtance, or motion, as it is exceeded by the greateſt, See Mo- 
TION, DISTANCE, ANOMALY, and APQGER | 

MEan, in logic. See the article MEDIUM. \ 

Mx ax proportion. See ExTREME Proportion. 

MEAN time. See the article TIME. 

MEAN axis, in optics. See the article Axis. 

Mx Ax diameter in gauging, See DIAMETER. 

Ma Ax, in law, refers either to time, or dignity.— Thus, in the 
firſt ſenſe, we ſay, his action was mean betwixt the diſſeiſin 
made to him and his recovery, i. e. in the interim. 

In the ſecond ſenſe, we ſay, there is Lord Mean, or Meſne, that 
is, a lord of a manor, who has tenants that hold of him, yet 
himſelf holds of the king. See LorD, and MESNRE. 


ing in a general appearance of eruptions, not tending to ſuppu- 
ration; accompanied with a fever. 5 
This diſtemper ſeems to bear a great affinity to the ſmall-pox ; 
the ſymptoms being in many reſpects the ſame, the cauſe near- 
ly the ſame, and the regimen and cure not much different. See 
Small-Pox. 

The eruptions uſually appear about the fourth day, like flea- 
bites, over the whole body ; but thicker and redder, and with 
greater inflammation, than thoſe of the ſmall-pox, and vaniſh 
in four or fix days after appearance; being, when at the height, 
not larger than pins heads. 

The Aeaſſes is more ſickly than dangerous; though it often 
inclines to conſumptions by a cough which it leaves behind. 

MEASNE. See the article MESN k. 

MEASURE, MensuRA, in geometry, denotes any certain quan- 
tity aſſumed as one, or unity, to which the ratio of other ho- 
mogeneous, or ſimilar quantities, is expreſſed. See MEASURING. 
This definition is ſomewhat more agreeable to practice than 
that of Euclid, who defines Meaſure a quantity, which being 
repeated any number of times, becomes equal to another.— 
Which only anſwers to the idea of an arithmetical Meaſure, or 
quota-part, See ALIQUOT-PART, 

IEASURE of an angle, is an arch, deſcribed from the vertex a, 
(Tab. Geomet. fg. 10.) in any place between its legs; as at df. 
eng, angles are diſtinguiſhed by the ratio of the arches, de- 
cribed from the vertex, between the legs, to the peripheries. 
Angles then are diſtinguiſhed by thoſe arches ; and the arches 
ae diſtinguiſhed by their ratio to the periphery.— Thus the 


angle lac is ſai K 
. 0 » aid to be of ſo many degrees, ” in the arch Fd. 
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MeaAsun E of; a figure, or plane · ſurface, is a ſquare, whofe ſide 
is one inch, foot, yard, or other determinate length. 
Among geometricians, it is uſually a rod, called a ſuare 
rod, divided into ten ſquare feet, and the ſquare feet into 
ſquare digits. Hence ſquare Meaſures. See SQUARE. 
MEASURE of @ line, is any right line taken at pleaſure, and con- 
| ſidered as unity, See LiNE, | | 
The modern; geometricians uſe a decempeda, or rod, divided 
into ten equal parts, called feet. The feet they ſubdivide into 
ten digits, the digit into ten lines, Oc. | 
This decimal diviſion of the Meaſure was firſt introduced by 
Stevinus, probably from the example of Regiomontanus ; The 
index or character of the decempedz he made o, that of feet 1, 
of digits 2, of lines 3, &c. which, in regard the Meaſure 
was ſubdivided in a decuple ratio, were the logarithms of the 
diviſion. Bayer, in lieu of theſe, expreſſed the lozarithms by 
the Roman characters; v. gr. 5 perches, 4 feet, 3 digits, and 
2 lines, he expreſſed thus; 5 4, 3, 2 It is frequently 
moſt commodious to ſeparate the integers, or rods, trom the 
fractions by a point; thus inſtead of 5, 4, 3“, 2”; to write 
5.432. F. Noel obſerves, that among the Chineſe, the deci- 
mal diviſion obtains in their common Meaſures, and even in 
their weights. See DEciMAL, DEGREE, &c. 
Line of MEASUREs. See the article LINE, | 
MEASURE of the maſs, or quantity of matter, in mechanics, is its 
weight ; it being apparent, that all the matter which coheres 
and moves with a body, gravitates with it : and it being found 
by experiment, that the gravities of homogeneal bodies are in 
roportion to their bulks ; hence, while the maſs continues the 
ame, the weight will be the ſame, whatever figure it put on: 
its abſolute weight, we mean ; for as to its ſpecific weight, it 
| varies as the quantity of ſurface varies, See WEIGHT, GRA“ 
VIT , &c „ 


# 


ME asuRE of @ number, in arithmetic, is ſuch a number as di- 


vides another, without leaving any fraction; thus 9 is a Mea- 

3 of 27. See NUMBER. EO 
EASURE of à ſolid, is a cube, whoſe fide is one inch, foot, 
yard, or other determined length. | 
Among geometricians, it is ſometimes a rod or perch, called a 
cubic perch ; divided into cubic feet, digits, &c. Hence cubic 
Meaſures, or Meaſures of capacity. See CuBx, and TIMBER. 

MEASURE of velocity, in mechanics, is the ſpace paſſed over by 
a moving body in any given time, See MorTion. 
To meaſure a velocity, therefore, the ſpace muſt be divided 
into as many equal parts, as the time is conceived to be divi- 
ded into. The quantity of ſpace anſwering to ſuch an article 
of time, is the Meaſure of the velocity, See VELociTty. 

ME AsvRE, in a legal, commercial, and popular fenſe, denotes a 

| certain quantity or proportion of any thing bought, ſold, valued, 

or the like. 5 

| Meaſures, then, are various, according to the various kinds, 
and dimenſions of the things meaſured. Hence ariſe 

Lineal or longitudinal Mx asUREs for lines, or lengths: 

Square MEASUREs for areas, or ſuperficies: and _ 

Solid or cubic MEASUREs for bodies, and their capacities. 
All which again are very different in different countries, and 
in different ages, and even many of them for different com- 
modities. Whence ariſe other diviſions of domeſtic, and foreign 
Meaſures, antient and modern ones, dry and liguid Meaſures, &c. 
The buſineſs of Meaſures has been ſo confuſedly, and imper- 
fectly delivered by Engliſh writers, that the reader will not 
be diſpleaſed with the pains we have here taken to diſembroil, 

and ſupply it.— Under this head he will find enumerated the 
various, general, ſtanding Meaſures, long, ſquare, and cubic, 
now or heretofore in uſe, with their proportions and reductions: 

for particulars, he muſt be contented to be referred to the 
particular heads; as Foor, Driorr, EIL, Tux, GAaLLon, 
BusHEL, PERCH, LEAGUE, FurLons, Oc. ER 

Long ME AsUREs, or MEasUREs of afpplication.—The Engliſh 

Standard Ling MEASURE, for commerce, or that whereby the 

quantities of things are ordinarily eftimated in the way of trade, 

is the yard ; containing three Engliſh feet : equal to three Paris 

feet, I inch Fr of an inch; or 7 of a Paris ell.—Tts diviſions 

are the foot, ſpan, palm, inch, and barley-corn, which ſee 

under their reſpective heads: Foor, Inca, &c.—TIts mul- 


' tiples are the pace, fathom, pole, furlong, and mile. See 


MiLE, FurLons, Por x, &c,—The proportions theſe ſeve- 
rally bear to each other, will be expreſſed in a table for the 
purpoſe. —Aſay of Meafures. See Ass Av. 

The French Standard, Mx AsuRE, for commerce, is the aune or 
ell, containing 3 Paris feet, 9 inches, 8 lines; or 1 yard, 7 
Engliſh ; the Paris foot royal exceeding the Engliſh by 182 
parts, as in one of the following tables. This ell is divided 
two ways; viz. into halves, thirds, ſixths, and twelfths ; and 
into quarters, half-quarters, and ſixteenths. 

This ell holds throughout the greateſt part of France; except- 
ing at Troyes in Champagne; at Arc in the Barrois ; in ſome 
parts of Picardy and Burgundy, where the ell only contains two 
ſeet, five inches, one line; in Bretagne, where it contains 
four feet, two inches, eleven lines; and at St. Genoux in 
Berry, where it exceeds the Paris ell by eight lines. See ELI. 
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But in Languedoc, particularly at Marſeilles, Montpellier, 
Toulouſe, 


MEA 


- Toulouſe, in Provence, Guienne, they meaſure by the canna, 

- Which at Toulouſe and in Guienne contains five Paris feet, five 

inches, and fix lines; or one Paris ell a half, At Mont- 
pellier, and throughout the lower Languedoc, as alſo in Pro- 
vence and Avignon, and even Dauphine, the canna is fix feet 
and nine lines; or one Paris ell, two thirds. See CAnNa. 

The Standard MEASURE in Holland, Flanders, Sweden, a good 
part of Germany, many of the hans-towns, at Dantz:ic# and 
Hambourg ; and at Geneva, Francfort, &c. is likewiſe the ell: 
But the ell in all theſe places differs from the Paris ell. In 

| Holland, it contains one Paris foot, eleven lines, or four 
ſevenths of the Paris ell. The Flanders ell contains two feet, 
one inch, five lines, and half a line, or ſeven twelfths of the 
Paris ell, Theell of Germany, Brabant, &c. is equal to that 
of Flanders, See ELI. 55 5 

The Italian MEAasURE is the bracchio, brace, or. fathom; which 


obtains in the ſtates of Modena, Venice, Florence, Lucca, 


Milan, Mantua, Bologna, c. but of different lengths. At 
Venice it contains one Paris foot, eleven inches, three lines, or 
eight fifteenths of the Paris ell. At Bologna, Modena, and 
Mantua, the brace is the ſame as at Venice. At Lucca, it 
contains one Paris foot, nine inches, ten lines, or halſ a Paris 
ell. At Florence, it contains one foot, nine inches, four lines ; 
or forty nine hundredths of a Paris ell, At Milan, the brace 
for meaſuring of filks is one Paris foot, ſeven inches, four lines, 
or four ninths of a Paris ell: That for woollen cloths, is the 
ſame with the ell of Holland. Laſtly, at Bergama, the brag 
is one foot, ſeven inches, ſix lines, or five ninths of a Paris ell. 
The uſual Meaſure at Naples, however, is the canna, contain- 
ing ſix feet, ten inches, and two lines, or one Paris ell, and 
fifteen ſeventeenths. See FATHOM, Canna, Ce. 
The Spaniſh MEASURE, is the vara, or yard, in ſome places cal- 
led the barra ; containing ſeventeen twenty-fourths of the Pa- 
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| fpan, or palm; which is uſed, together with the eann; 

Genoa.—In Arragon, the vara is equal to a Paris ell * 

half, or five feet, ſive inches, ſix lines. | N 

The Portugueze ME asunz is the cavedos, containing two ſect 

eleven lines, or four ſevenths of the Paris ell; and the var, an 

. and ſix whereof make an hundred Paris ells, 5 

Piedmonteſe MEASURE is the ras, containing one Pari 

nine — ten lines, or half a Paris ell. n 

| Sicily, their Miaſure is the canna ; the fame with that of 
Naples. i 

The Maſcovite Mx A8URE8 are the cubit, equal to one Paris foot 

four inches, two lines; and the arcin, two whereof are equal 
to three cubits, 3 

The Turkiſb, and Zrvant M Asuxkxk, are the pi containing two 
feet, two inches, and two lines; or three fifths of the Paris 
ell.— The Chineſe Meare, the cobre ; ten whereof are 
to three Paris ells. In Perſia, and ſome. parts of the Indies, 
the gueze, whereof there are two kinds; the royal gueze, cal. 
led alſo the gueze monkelſer, containing two Paris feet, ten in. 
ches, eleven lines, or four fifths of the Paris ell; and the Qhort. 
er gueze, called ſimply gueze, only two thirds of the forme; 
—At Goa and Ormus, the Miaſure is the vara, the ſame with 
that of the Portugueze, having been introduced by them,—.J; 
Pegu, and ſome other parts of the Indies, the cando or candi 
equal to the ell of Venice.—At Goa and other parts, they uf | 
a larger cando, equal to ſeventeen Dutch ells ; exceeding that 
of Babel and Balſora by I per centum, and the varra by 63. 
—In Siam, they uſe the ken, ſhort of three Paris feet by one 

inch. The ken contains two ſoks, the ſok two keubs, the 
keub twelve nious, or inches; the niou to be equal to eight 
grains of rice, i. e. to about nine lines.—At Camboia, the 
haſter; in Japan, the tatam; and the ſpan on ſome of the 


ris ell, —But the Meaſure in Caſtile and Valencia is the pan, 


coaſts of Guinea, 
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Yewiſh Long or Ttinerary Mx AsUREs: | 
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Eng. Miles. Paces. Feet. Dec. 
Cubit —ᷣ— — 9 oO 1,824 
| 400 Stadium a — 0 145 4,6 
2000 5 |Sab. day's journey — — e 729 3,0 
| 4000 1 Eaſtern mile — 1 403 1,0 
12000] 3o n 212 — 4 153 35 
ci 240 | 48 1 24 [ 8 | a day's journey —— 33 173 40 
Roman Long MEASURES reduced to Engliſb. | . 
Digitus tranſverſus — — | ES. 0 O,7254 
| 15 [Uncia — * 0 © 0,967 
FX" 3 N minor — — — 0 o 2,901 
TCC „„ -- 9... 0 rn, 
20 yg 5 14 Palmipes " — — O 1 | 2,505 
24 18 | 6 11 | 1+ | Cubitus — 0 1 $506 
40 30 | 20.” 22 + 14 | Gradus A DE 0 2 5501 
90 50 20 1 3. [as — © 4 10,02 
10000 7500| 2500 625 | 500 4162 250 R — 120 4 4.5 
800 5000 20000 | 5000l 40001 33337 2000 1000] B | Miliare ——— 967 8 


Proportions of the Long-M EASURES of ſeveral Nations to the Engliſh foot, by Mr. Greaves. 


The Engliſh ſtandard foot being divided into I000 equal parts, the 
other Meaſures will have the proportions to it, which follow, 
The Engliſh foot, from the ſtandard in Guildhall 1000 


The Paris royal foot, in the Chatelet 1068 
The Rhinland foot, of Snelliunn. ——— 1033 
The Greek foot — e 100% rer 
The Roman foot, on the monument of Coſſutius 967 
The Roman foot, on the monument of Statilius 972 
The Roman foot, of Villalpandus, taken from the 
Congius of Veſpaſian — 0986 
The Venetian foot — — 1162 
The ell of Antwerp —— —— 2283 
The ell of Amſterdam ——— — 2268 
The ell of Leyden —— — 2260 
— — 6880 


The canna of Naples a 


Proportions of ſeveral Long-MxAsuR Es 10 each other, by M. Picard. 


The Rhinland or Leyden foot ( 12 whereof make the 


Rhinland perch ) ſuppoſed —— — 696 
The Engliſh foot —— —— 675+ 
The Paris foot — — 720 


The Amſterdam foot, from that of Leyden, by 
Snellius | | | 629 
The Daniſh foot (two whereof make the Daniſh ell) 701³. 


The Swediſh foot — 65 84 
The Bruſſels foot — bog? 
The Dantzic foot, from Hevelius's Selenographia 636 
The Lyons foot, by M. Auzout — 7572 
The Bologna foot, by the ſame Sa 
The braccia of Florence, by the ſame, and father 
Merſenne | I290 


The palm of the architects at Rome, according to 


Square or ſuperficial ME AsUREs.—Engliſh ſquare or ſuperficial 
Meaſures, are raiſed from the yard of 36 inches, multiplied in- 
to itſelf ; and this producing 1296 ſquare inches in the ſquare 
yard, the diviſions of this are ſquare feet, and inches; and the 


Engliſh Square-ME ASURES. 


The vara of Almeria, and Gibraltar in Spain 2760 
The braccio of Florence — — I913 
The palm of Genoa =—— — 815 
The common braccio of Sienna — — 1242 
The braceio of Sienna, for linnen — — 1974 
The palm of the architects at Rome, whereof X 
make the canna of the ſame architects. ? 732 
The palm of the braccio of the merchants and wea- 
vers at Rome; from a marble in the capitol, with 
this inſcription, CYRANTE LV POE TO 695% 
| The large pique of the Turks at Conſtantinople 2200 
The ſmall pique of the Turks at Conſtantinople is 
to the larger as 31 to 32 
The ariſh of Perſia — — 3197 
The derah or cubit of the Egyptians — +, 
the obſervations of Meſſ. Picard and Auzout 4942 
The Roman foot in the capitol, examined by Meſſ. 
Picard and Auzout | 653 or 65 32 
The ſame from the Greek foot — — 652 
From the vineyard Mattei — — 657E 
From the palm | | 6582 
From the pavement of the Pantheon, ſuppoſed to 
contain 10 Roman feet — — 653 
From a ſlip of marble in the ſame pavement, ſuppoſed 
to contain 3 Roman feet 650 
From the pyramid of Ceſtius, ſuppoſed to contain 95 
Roman feet | 653% 
From the diameters of the columns in the arch of Sep- 
timius Severus — 653% 


From a ſlip of Porphyry in the pavement of the Pantheon 65 3+ 
multiples, poles, roods, and acres; as in the table. 

French ſquare Meaſures, are regulated by 12 ſquare lines in the 
inch ſquare z 12 inches in the foot, 22 feet in the perch, and 
too perches in the arpent or acre, 


Inches 

— . |_Feet | 

| 1296 | ard, 

3600 | 25 | 27 © | Paces 

__39204|_2724 | _3ot | _rolg | Pls 
1568160] 10890 | 1210 435, 8 Rood 

627 2640 43560 4840 1743. 150 4 | acre 


Gretfan ſquare Meaſures, 
lome ſaid to contain 1444, 


were the plethron, or acre, by 
by others 10000 ſquare feet: and 


Vol. II. 


6 K 


aroura, the half of the plethron. The aroura of the Egyp- 
tians was the ſquare of an 100 cubits. 


| Roman 


ME A 


Roman Square-ME ASUREs reduced to Engliſh. 


Jugerum contained 


Square Feet, Scruples. Engl. Roods. Sq. Poles. Sq. Feet. 


As 28800 288 2 18 250,05 
Deunx 26400 264 2 10 183,8 5 
Dextans 24000 240 2 2 117,64 
| Dodrans 21600 216 1 36. 1 
5 Bes 19200 192 I 25 257,46 
Septunx 16800 168 1 17 191,25 
Semis 14400 144 I o9 125,03 
Quincunx 12000 120 I Ol 58,82 
Triens 9600 96 0 32 264,85 
Quadrans—— | 7200 7 0 24 198, 64 
Sextans—— _ 4800 48 2 . 
Uncia 24 . 66,21 


2400 


Cubical MR ASURES, or MEASURES of capacity for liquids, —Eng- 
fp liguid Meaſures, were originally raiſed from troy-weight ; 
it being enacted by ſeyeral ſtatutes, that eight pounds troy of 


ſhould weigh a gallon of wine-Meaſure; the diviſions and mul- 
tiples whereof were to form the other N At the ſame 
time it was ordered, that there ſhould be but one /quid Mea- 
ſure in the kingdom: yet cuſtom has prevailed, and there ha- 
ving been introduced a new weight, viz. the avoirdupois, we 
have now a ſecond ſtandard gallon adjuſted thereto, and 
therefore exceeding the former in the proportion of the 


are raiſed two ſeveral Meaſures, the one for ale, the other for 
beer. 5 | | 
The ſealed gallon at Guildhall, which is the ſtandard for wines, | 
ſpirits, oils, &c, is ſuppoſed to contain 231 cubic inches; on 
which ſuppoſition, the other Meaſures raiſed therefrom, will 
contain as in the following tables; yet, by actual experiment 
made in 1688, before the lord mayor and the commiſſioners of 
exciſe, it was only found to contain 224 cubic inches: It was 
however agreed to continue the common ſuppoſed contents of 
231 cubic inches; ſo that all computations ſtand on their old 
footing.— Hence, as 12 is to 231, ſo is 143% to 2812, the cu- 
bic inches in the ale gallon : but in effect the ale quart contains 
70 cubic inches; on which principle, the ale and beer gallon 
0 will be 282 cubic inches. 5 | 

The feveral diviſions and multiples of theſe Meaſures, and their | 
proportions, are exhibited in the tables underneath. 
French Liquid ME ASURES. At Paris, and in a great part of the | 
kingdom, the Meaſures, to begin with the ſmalleſt, are, the 
poſſon, which contains fic cubic inches ; two poſſons make the 
demi-ſeptier ; two demi-ſeptiers, the ſeptier or chopine ; two 
chopines, a pint ; two pints, the quart or pot; four quarts, the 
gallon, or ſeptier of eſtimation ; and thirty-ſix ſeptiers, the 
muid, which is ſubdivided into two demi-muids, four quarter- 
muids, and eight half-quarter-muids. See MuiD, SEPTIER, 
QuarT, Chorix z, &c, From the quart are likewiſe raiſed 
the Meaſures uſed in other parts, as the queue uſed in Orleans, 
Blois, &c. containing a Paris muid and a half, or four hundred 
and twenty pints; the tun uſed at Bayonne and Bourdeaux, 
cConſiſting of four bariques, and equal to three Paris muids; at 
Orleans, to two: ſo that the firſt tun contains eight hundred 
and ſixty- four pints, and the ſecond five hundred and ſeventy- 
fix, See Tun. The demi- queue, uſed in Champagne, ninety- 
ſix quarts; the pipe, uſed in Anjou and Poictou, containing 
two buſſards, equal to two demi-queues of Orleans. &c. or a 
muid and a half of Paris, or four hundred and thirty-two pints. 
See Pipe. The millerolle uſed in Provence, containing fixty- 


and the Bleſſois, equal to half the Orleans tun, The poincon 

uſed at Paris, is the ſame with the demi-queue. | 
Dutch liquid MEASURES. At Amſterdam, their Meaſures, to 
I begin with the diminutions, are, mengles, or bottles, equal to 
1 French pots, and containing two pounds, four ounces, marc, 
of an ordinary liquor. The mengle is divided into two pints, 
four balf-pints, eight muſſies, ſixteen half- muſſies, &c. Seven 
5 hundred and ſeventy mengles make their tun. The viertel, or 
quarter, conſiſts of five mengles, and one ſixth of a mengle. 
The wine viertel is juſt ſix mengles. The ſtekan, or ſtekai- 
men, contains ſixteen mengles. The anker Contains two 
ſtekans; and four ankers, the awn, For oils they uſe the tun, 
which contains ſix awms, or ahms ; equal to ſixteen hundred 

Paris pints, See Tu. 

Spaniſh liguid ME ASUREs, are the bota, containing between 
thirty-ſix and thirty-ſeven Dutch ſtekans, holding about a 
thouſand weight, The bota conſiſts of thirty arrobas, each 


The integer was a jugerum or acre, which they divided Ike the libra, or as: 8 


wheat, gathered from the middle of the ear, and well dried, Portugueſe liguid MEASURES, are botas, almudes, cavadas, quar 


MEA 


weighing twenty-eight pounds, Each arroba is again divided 
into eight azumbres, and the azumbre into four quarts Th 
pipe conſiſts of eighteen arrobas, OI 
tas; and for oil, alqueirs or cantars. The Portugue i 
| ſomewhat ſmaller than the Spaniſh ; the latter 2 b 
thirty-ſix or thirty-ſeven ſtekans, and the former only = 
twenty-five or twenty-ſix. The quartas is one fourth of the 
cavadas. The cavadas, or cavado, is the ſame with the Dutch 
mengle. Six cavadas make an alquier, and two alquiers one 
almude, or almoud ; twenty-ſix almudes, a bota, 


avoirdupois weight to troy-weight,—From this latter ſtandard Tralian liquid MEASURE ; at Rome, are the boccale, or pot 
» 


containing a little more than a Paris pint. Seven b 
a half make the rubbo, and thirteen rubbos and 1 - 
brenta; ſo that the brenta contains ninety-ſix boccales.—At 
Florence, the ſtaro or ſtaio, containing three bariles, and the 
barile twenty fiaſcos or flaſks, nearly equal to Paris pints,—At 
Verona, they uſe the baſſa, ſixteen whereof make a brenta: 
the brenta contains ninety-ſix boccales, or thirteen rubbos and 
a half.— At Venice, the amphora, containing two bottes ; the 
botte, four bigoncios; the bigoncio, four quarts ; the quart 
four tiſchaufferas. The Venetian botte is again divided into 
moſtachios, ſeventy- ſix whereof make the amphora.—At Fer- 
rara, the maſtilly, containing eight ſechios.— In Iſtria, ſechios; 
fix whereof make the urna, In Calabria, and Apulia, pigna- 
tolis, equal to French pints ; thirty-two pignatolis make the 
ſtaro or ſtaio; and ten ſtaros, the ſalma. 

German liquid ME a8UREs. The fuder is uſed almoſt throughout 
all Cermanys but with ſome difference in its length, as well as 
its ſub-diviſions. The fuder is ſuppoſed the load of a cart 
with two horſes. Two fuders and a half make the roeder; 
ſix awns, the fuder; twenty fertels, the awm ; and four 
maſſems, or maaſſes, the fertel : ſo that the roeder contains one 
thouſand two hundred maaſſes, the fuder four hundred and 
eighty, the awm eighty, and the fertel forty-one,—At Nurem- 
berg, the diviſion of the fuder, is into twelve heemers, and 
the heemer into ſixty four maaſſes.— At Vienna, they divide 
the fuder into thirty-two heemers, the heemer into thirty-two 
achtelings, and the achteling into four ſelitins. The awm, 
there, is eighty maaſſes; the fertel, called alſo ſchrewe, four 
maaſſes; and the driclinck twenty-four heemers.— At Auſbourg, 
the fuder is divided into eight jez; the jez into two muids, or 
twelve beſons ; the beſon into eight maaſſes, which makes ſeven 
hundred ſixty-eight maaſſes in the fuder, as in that of Nu- 
remberg.— At Heidelberg, the fuder is divided into ten awms ; 
the awn into twelve vertels ; and the vertel into four maaſſes.— 
In Wirtemberg, the fuder is divided into fix awmse ; the awm 
into ſixteen yunes ; the yune into ten maaſſes. 


fix Paris pints ; and the poincon uſed at Nantes, in Touraine| Liquid ME ASUREs on the coafts of Barbary, At Tripoli, &c. 


they uſe the rotolo, or rotoli ; thirty-two whereof make the 
matuli.— At Tunis, forty-two of the rotoli of Tripoli, make 
a matara, or mataro ; and the other places on the ſame coaſt 
uſe nearly the ſame meaſures.—It may be here obſerved, that 
moſt, if not all the eaſtern nations, with whom the Europeans 
traffic, have not any ſuch thing as Meaſures of capacity, whe- 
ther for things liquid or dry; but that they ſell every thing, 
even liquors, by the weight. We may, however, rank among 
the number of /iquid Meaſures, the cocos and canan of Siam. 
The firſt are the cocos-ſhells cleared of their kernel. And fince 
theſe are not all of the ſame capacity, they meaſure them with 
cauris, or little ſhells found in the Maldives; which alſo ſerve 
for money in ſome ſtates of the Indies. Some cocos hold 2 
thouſand cauris, and ſome only. five hundred. Above the co- 
cos is the canan, a little Meaſure uſed in the ſame count!y» 


and called by the Portugueſe, choup ; holding about a Paris 


quart, 
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Engliſh Ma ASURES of capacity for liquids. 
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Wine-MEASURE. 
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Attic MxAsURES of capacity for liquids, reduced to Engliſh wine-Meaſure. 


Roman Me AsUREs of capacity for liquids, reduced to Engliſh wine-Meaſure, 


Jewiſh MEASURES 
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Cubical M AsuRES of capacity for things dry.— Engliſb dry or corn 
Mx AsuREs, are raiſed from the Wincheſter gallon; which 
contains 2724 ſolid inches, to hold of pure running or rain- 
water, nine pound, thirteen ounces. This ſeems to ſtand on 
the foot of the old wine gallon, of 224 cubic inches; 12 being 
to 1473+, as 224 to 2723, Yet by an act of parliament, 
made 1697, it is decreed, that a round buſhel, eighteen inches 
and a half wide, and eight deep, is a legal Wincheſter buſhel. 
But ſuch a veſſel will only hold 2150.42 cubic inches; conſe- 
quently the gallon will contain 268+ cubic inches. The di- 
viſions and multiples are as in the table following. 
French dry ME AsUREs, are the litron, buſhel, minot, mine, ſep- 
tier, muid, and tun. The litron is divided into two demi- 
litrons, and four quarter litrons, and contains thirty- ſix cubic 
inches of Paris, By ordonnance, the litron is to be three in- 
ches and a half high; and three inches, ten lines broad. The 
litron for falt is larger, and is divided into two halves, four 
quarters, eight demi-quarters, and ſixtten meſurettes.— The 
buſhel is different in different juriſdictiogs. At Paris, it is di- 
vided into demi-buſhels ; each demi- 

uart into two half-quarts ; and the half-quart into two litrons : 
10 that the buſhel contains ſixteen litrons. By ordonnance, the 
Paris buſhel is to be eight inches, two lines and a half high; 
and ten inches broad, or in diameter, within-ſide. The mi- 
not conſiſts of three buſhels ; the mine of two minots, or fix 
buſhels; the ſeptier of two mines, or twelve buſhels ; and the 
muid of twelve ſeptiers, or a hundred forty-four buſhels. The 
buſhel for oats is eſtimated double that of any other grain; ſo 
that there go twenty-four buſhels-to-make the feptier, and two 
hundred eighty eight to make the muid, It is divided into four 


picotins; the picotin containing two quarts, or four litrons. 
The buſhel for ſalt is divided into two half-buſhels, four quar- 


ters, eight half-quarters, and ſixteen litrons ; four buſhels make 
a minot, ſixteen a ſeptier, and a hundred ninety-two a muid, 
The buſhel for wood is divided into halves, quarters, and half- 
quarters. Eight buſhels make the minet, ſixteen a mine}. 
twenty mines, or three hundred and twenty buſhels, the muid. 
For plaifter, twelve buſhels make a fac, and thirty-ſix ſacs a 
muid. For lime, three buſhels make a minot, and forty-eight 
minots a muid. See BUsHEL.—T he minot is, by ordonnance, 
to be eleven inches, nine lines high ; and fourteen inches eight 
lines in diameter. The minot is compoſed of three buſhels, 
or ſixteen litrons; four minots make a ſeptier, and forty-eight 
a muid. The. mine is no real veſſel; but an eſtimation of ſe- 
veral others. At Paris, the mine contains fix buſkels, and 
twenty-four make the muid. At Rouen, the mine is four buſh- 
els; and at Dieppe, eighteen mines make a Paris muid. See 


Mvuipd,—The ſeptior differs in different places: At Paris it 
contains two mines, or eight buſhels; and twelve ſeptiers the 


muid. At Rouen, the ſeptier contains two mines, pr twelve 
buſhels, Twelve ſeptiers make a muid at Rouen, as well as 
Paris; but twelve of the latter are equal to fourteen of the 
former. At Toulon, the ſeptier contains a mine and a half; 


three of which mines make the ſeptier of Patis. See SEPTIER.| 
—'The muid, or muy, of Paris,” conſiſts of twelve ſeptiers ; | 


into two quarts; the 
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of buſhels, At Orleans, the muid is divided into mines; 
thoſe mines only contain two Paris ſeptiers and a half 
Mv1p. In ſome places they uſe the tun in lieu of the muid 
particularly at Nantes, Where it contains ten ſeptiers of tern 
buſhels each, and weighs about three thouſand three hundred 
pounds. Three of theſe tuns make twenty- eight Pati ſeptiers, 


At Rochel, &c, the tun contains forty-two buſhels, and Weighs 


twenty buſhels, is equal to ten Paris ſeptiers, and weighs about 
. two thouſand two hundred and fo unds. See T'ox, 
Dutch, Swediſh, Poliſh, Pruſſian, wy | 
In theſe places they eſtimate their dry things on the foot of 
the laft, left, leth, or lecht; ſo called, according to the various 
pronounciations of the people who uſe it.—In Holland, the 16 
is equal to nineteen Paris ſeptiers, or thirty-eight Bourdeaux 
buſhels, and weighs about four thouſand five hundred ſixt 
pounds; the laſt they divide into twenty-ſeven mudes, and the 
mude into four ſchepels.—In Poland, the laſt is forty Bour. 
deaux buſhels, and weighs about four thouſand eight hundred 
Paris pounds, —In Pruſſia, the laſt is a hundred thirty. three 
Paris ſeptiers.—In Sweden and Muſcovy, they meaſure by the 
great and little laſt; the firſt containing twelve barrels, and the 
ſecond half as many, See LasT.,—In Muſcovy, they likewiſe 
uſe the chefford, which is different in various places: That of 
Archangel is equal to three Rouen buſhels, | 
Ttalian dry MRASURESs. At Venice, Leghorn, and Lucca, they 
eſtimate their dry things on the foot of the ſtaro or ſtaio ; the 
ſtaro of Leghorn weighs fifty-four pounds : an hundred ang 
twelve ſtaros, and ſeven eighths, are equal to the Amſterdam 
laſt—At Lucca, a hundred and nineteen ſtaros make the laſt of 
Amſterdam.— The Venetian ſtaro weighs a hundred twenty 
eight Paris pounds; the ſtaro is divided into four quarters. 
Thirty-five ſtaros, and one fifth, or a hundred and forty quat- 
ters, and four fifths, make the laſt of Amſterdam.— At Naples, 
and other parts, they uſe the tomolo, or tomalo, equal to one 
third of the Paris ſeptier. Thirty-ſix tomoli and a half, make 
the carro; and a carro and a half, or fifty- four tomoli, make 
the laſt of Amſterdam.— At Palermo, ſixteen tomoli make the 
ſalma; and four mondili, the tomolo. Ten falmas, and three 
venths, make the laſt of Amſterdam. | 
Flemiſh dry MeasUREs. At Antwerp, Cc. they meaſure by the 
viertel ; thirty-two and a half whereof, make nineteen Paris 
ſeptiers.— At Hambourg, the ſcheffel; ninety whereof make 
nineteen Paris ſeptiers. Ren 74 
Spaniſh and Portugueſe dry Mx AsuRESs. At Cadiz, Bilboa, 
and St. Sebaftian, they uſe the fanega, twenty-three whereof 
make the Nantes, or Rochel tun, or nine Paris ſeptiers and a 
half: though the Bilboa fanega is ſomewhat larger, inſomuch 
that twenty-one fanegas make a Nantes tun. — At Seville, c. 
they uſe the anagoras, containing a little more than the Paris 
mine; thirty-ſix anagros make nineteen Paris ſeptiers.— At 
Bayonne, Sc. the concha; thirty whereof are equal to nine 
Paris ſeptiers and a half. —At Liſbon, the alqueir, a very ſmall 
Meaſure, two hundred and forty whereof make nineteen Pa- 


ſevenths, or a hundred and ſeventy” one tomoli, and three ſe- 


and is divided into mines, minots, buſhels, &c, That for oats 
is double that for other grain; i. e. contains twice the number 
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Engliſb dry or corn Me AsU RES. 


ris ſeptiers, fixty the Liſbon muid. 
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two per cent. leſs than that of Nantes. At Breſt, it contains 


uſcovite dry Me asugys | 
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Attic dry Mx AsunES reduced to Engliſh. 
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Pecks, Gall. Pints, Sol. Inch. 


Roman dry MEASURES reduced to Engliſb. 
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RE of wood for firing, is the cord; four feet 
me 3 and jp long ; divided into two half 
. — called ways, and by the French, membrures, from the 
pieces ſtuck upright to bound them; or woes, as being ſup- 
poſed half a waggon load. See Corp. _ 
The MEASURE for horſes, is the hand, or handful ; which by the 
ſtatute contains four inches, : See HAND, and HoRse. 
MEASURE, is alſo uſed to ſignify the cadence, and time obſerved 
in poetry, dancing, and muſic, to render them regular, and 
agreeable. See CADENCE, c. | 
The different Meaſures or metres, in poetry, are the different 
manners of ordering and combining the quantities, or the long 
and ſhort ſyllables. Thus hexameter, ntameter, iambic, 
ſapphic verſes, &c. conſiſt of different Meaſures, See M- 
TRE, ek VERSE, c. | 
In Engliſh verſes, the Meaſures are extremely various and ar- 
bitrary, every poet being at liberty to introduce any new form 
he pleaſes —The moſt uſual are, the heroic, generally conſiſt- 
ing of five long, and five ſhort ſyllables ; verſes of four feet; 
and of three feet, and a cæſura or ſingle ſyllable. 
The antients, by variouſly combining and tranſpoſing their 
quantities, made a vaſt variety of different Meaſures, Of 
words, or rather feet of two ſyllables, they formed a ſpondee, 
conſiſting of two long ſyllables ; a pyrrhic, of two ſhort ſylla- 
bles; a trochee, of a long and a ſhort ſyllable ; an iambic, of a 
ſhort and a long ſyllable, See Spo DEE, PrRRHICHIUs, 
TROCHEE, c. 

Of their feet of three ſyllables, they formed a moloſſus, conſiſt- 
ing of three long ſyllables ; a tribrach, of three ſhort ſyllables ; 
a dactyl, of one long, and two ſhort ſyllables ; an anapæſt, of 
two ſhort and one long ſyllable. See DA cTYIL, Ax APs, Ec. 
The Greek poets contrived a hundred and twenty-four different 
combinations or Meaſures, under as many different names, 
from feet of two ſyllables to thoſe of ſix. See RayyTHM, and 
Foor. | | | 1 
Mz AsuRE, in muſic, the interval, or ſpace of time, which the 
perſon who beats time takes between the raiſing and falling of 
his hand or foot, in order to conduct the movement, ſometimes 
uicker, and ſometimes ſlower, according to the kind of mu- 
fe, or the ſubject that is ſung or played. See TIME. 
The Meaſure is that which regulates the time we are to dwell 
on each note. See NoTE. 25 
The ordinary or common Meaſure, is one ſecond, or ſixtieth 
part of a minute, which is nearly the ſpace between the beats 
of the pulſe or heart; the ſyſtole, or contraction of the heart, 
anſwering to the elevation of the hand; and its diaſtole, or 
dilatation, to the letting it fall. The Meaſure uſually takes 
up the ſpace that a pendulum, of two feet and a half long, 
employs in making a ſwing or vibration. See VIBRATION. 
The . is regulated according to the different quality or 
value of the notes in the piece; by which the time that each 
note is to take up, is expreſs d. The ſemi - breve, for inſtance, 


holds one riſe, and one fall; and this is called the Meaſure, or 


whole Meaſure; ſometimes the Meaſure note or time-note ; the 
minim, one riſe, or one fall ; and the crotchet, half a riſe, or 
2 a fall, there being four crotchets in a full Meaſure. See 
OTE. ; 
Binary, or double Mg ASURE, is that wherein the riſe and fall of 
hand are equal, See BINARY. 1 | 
"mary, or triple MEASURE, is that wherein the fall is double 
to the riſe; or where two minims are played during a fall, and 
but one in a riſe: To this purpoſe, the number 3 is placed at 
the beginning of the lines, when the Meaſure is intended to be 
triple; and a C, when the Meaſure is to be common or dou- 


— 


yo This riſing and falling of the bands, was called by the | 


0 1. II. 


Greeks «pr and 9:04. St. Auguſtin calls it plauſus, and the 
Spaniard, compas. See ARs1s and T Hts1s, 

MEASURING, MEensvRATION, defined geometrically, is the 
aſſuming any certain quantity, and expreſſing the proportion of 
other ſimilar quantities to the ſame, 

Mx asURiNnG, defined popularly, is the uſing a certain known 

meaſure, and determining thereby, the preciſe extent, quan- 
tity or capacity of any thing. See MEASURE. 
Meaſuring in the general, makes the practical part of geometry; 
ſee GEOMETRY. From the various ſubjects wheteon it is 
employed, it acquires various names, and conſtitutes vatious arts, 
Thus | 

Mx asuRING of lines, or quantities of one dimenſion, we call 
Longimetry. See LoxGimeETRY,—And when thoſe lines are 
not extended parallel to the horizon, altimetry. (See AL I- 
METRY.)—When the different altitudes of the two extremes 
of the line are alone regarded, levelling. See LEVELLING. 

Mz asvRING of ſuperficies, or quantities of two dimenſions, is 
variouſly denominated, according to its ſubjects; when con- 
verſant about lands, it is called god ef, or ſurveying : in 
other caſes, ſimply Meaſuring. See GroDEzsAa and Sur- 
VEYING, The inſtruments uſed are the ten-foot rod, chain, 
compaſs, circumferentor, &c, See Ax EA, Cttain, Com- 
PAss, &c. 

Mz asvRinG of ſolids, or quantities of three dimenſions, we call 

ereometry ; ſee STEREOMETRY : where it is converſant about 
the capacitles of veſſels, or the liquors they contain particular- 
ly, gauging. See Gauen. The inſtruments are the 
uging-rod, fliding-rule, &c, See SoLip, Gavcoing- 
OD, SLIDING-RULE, e. | | 
From the definition of Meaſuring, whete the Meaſure is ex- 
preſs'd to be ſimilar or homogeneous to, f. e. of the ſame 
kind with the thing meaſured ; it is evident that in the firſt 
caſe, or in quantities of one dimenſion, the Meaſure muſt be a . 
line; in the ſecond, a ſuperficies ; and in the third, a ſolid, 
For a line, v. gr. cannot meaſure a ſurface; to meaſure, being 
no more than to apply the known quantity to the unknown, 
till the two become equal. Now a ſurface has breadth, and a 
line has none : And if one line have no breadth, two or a hun- 
dred have none: A line, therefore, can never be applied ſo 
often to a ſurface, as to be equal to it, i. e, to meaſure it. 
And from the like reaſoning it is evident, a ſuperficies, which 
has no depth, cannot become equal to, i. e. cannot meaſure a 
ſolid, which has. | 
While a line continues ſuch, it may be meaſured by any part 
of itſelf : but when the line begins to flow, and to generate a 
new dimenſion, the Meaſure muſt keep pace, and flow too 
i. e. as the one commences ſuperficies, the other muſt do ſo 
too: Thus we come to have ſquare Meaſures, and cubic Mea- 
ſures. See SQUARE and CUBE. | | 
Hence we ſee why the Meaſure of a circle is an arch, or part 
of the circle ; for a right line can only touch a circle in one 
point, but the periphery of a circle conſiſts of infinite points : 
The right line therefore to meaſure the circle, muſt be applied 
infinite times, which is impoſſible. —Again, the right line only 
touches the circle in a mathematical point ; which has no 
parts or dimenſions, conſequently no magnitude; but a thing 
that has no magnitude or dimenſions, bears no proportion to 
another that has; and cannot therefore meaſure it. Hence 
we ſee the reaſon of the diviſion of Circles into 560 parts or 
arches, called degrees, See ARCH, CIRCLE, and DgGREE. 

MEASURING of tr1angles, or from three given ſides or angles, to 
determine all the reft, is called trigonometry, See TRiGong- 

METRY. | 


M E C 


| Me asvrinc of the air, its preſſure, ſpring, &c. is called gero- 
metry or pneumatics, See AEROMETRY, Cc. | 


MEAT, Cibus ©*' 5 5 oo. 

Dreſſing of MEA TS. 8 RESSING. | 
Dry 54. | - (ho ele XEROPHAGIA, 
JV hite ME ATS. | WuriTE. 


 MEATUS auditorius, the entrance of the ear; a cartilaginous | 
ſubſtance, irregularly divided with fleſhy membranous inter- 
28 in ſeveral parts of it, not unlike the broncha in the] | 
u 


ngs, only its fleſhy fibres are here thicker. The inner part, 


or that next the brain, is bony. It is lined throughout with a 


thin membrane, derived from the ſkin, which is continued on 


the membrana tympani, where it becomes thinner. —See Tab. 
Anat. (oſteol.) fig. 13. lit. f. See alſo EAR, AQUEADUCT.. 
From the beginning of the Meatus, almoſt half-way, ariſe a 
great number of ſmall hairs, at whoſe roots iſſue the ear-wax, 
which is intangled in thoſe hairs, the better to break the im- 
petus of the external air, and prevent its too ſuddenly ruſhing 
in on the membrana tympani. See CERUMEN,. SF 
Mearus cy/ticts, a bilary duct, about the bigneſs of a gooſe- 
quill, which at about two inches diſtance from the gall-bladder, 
is joined to the meatus hepaticus; and theſe together from 
the ductus communis. See BILE, Duct, and CvsrIc us. 
Mar us wrinarius, or urinary paſſage, in women, is very 
. ſhort, lined internally with a very thin membrane; next to 
which is a coat of a white ſubſtance. Through this coat, from 
ſome lacunæ in it, paſs ſeveral ducts, which convey a limpid 
glutinous matter, ſerving to anoint the extremity of the ure- 
thra.,—See Tab. Anat. ( ſplanch.) fig. 9. lit. r. fig. 11. bt, l. 
See alſo URINARY. 3 6 


MECHANICS, ME cHANICA, MHXANIKH, a mixed mathema- 


tical ſcience, which conſidèrs motion and moving powers, their 
nature and laws, with the effects thereof, in machines, c. 
See MoTion and PowWERR. . ie 

T hat part of Mechanics which conſiders the motion of bodies 
ariſing from gravity, is by ſome called fatics. See Gravity, 


STATICs, REsISTENCE, &c,—In diſtinction from that part | 


which conſiders the mechanical powers, and their application, 
properly called Mechanics. See MECHANIC Powers, Ma- 
CHINE, ENGINE, FRICTION, EQUILIBRIUM, Oc, 
 MgcranicaL, ſomething that relates to Mechanics, or is regu- 
lated by the nature and laws of motion. See MEcnanics, 
and MoTI1oN. . - | | 

In which ſenſe we ſay, mechanical powers, mechanical pro- 
perties or affections, mechanical principles, reaſoning, know- 
E | FC: THE 


CET 


ME cHANICAL affedtions, are ſuch properties in matter, as reſult | 


from their figure, bulk, and motion. See AFFECTION and 


Bop. PR | : 
MECHANICAL cauſes are thoſe founded on ſuch affections. See 


Cask. 

Mx cHANICAL ſolutions are accounts of 
ciples. See SOLUTION, 
MxcHANICAL Philoſophy, is the ſame with what we otherwiſe 
call the. corpuſcular philoſophy 3 viz. that which explains the 
phznomena of nature, and the operations of corporeal things, 
on' the principles of Mechanics, viz. the motion, gravity, fi- 
gure, arrangement, diſpoſition, greatneſs or ſmallneſs of the 


things on the ſame prin- 


parts which compoſe natural bodies. See CoRPUsCLE, Cor- 


PUSCULAR, ATOM, PARTICLE, ATTRACTION, GRA“ 


VITY, Oc. | | | 9 
MECHANICAL powers, denote the ſix ſimple machines; to 


which all others, how complex ſoever, are reducible, and of 
the aſſemblage whereof they are all compounded. See POWER 
and MACHINE. 1 | 
The Mechanical powers, are the balance, lever, wheel, pully, 
wedge, and ſcrew ; which ſee under their proper heads: Ba- 
LANCE, LEVER, &c. | 

They may, however, be all reduced to one, viz. the Lever. 
The principle whereon they depend, is the ſame in all, and 
may be conceived from what follows. | 
The momentum, ' impetus, or quantity of motion of any body, 
is the factum of its velocity, (or the ſpace it moves in a given 
time,) multiplied into its maſs, Hence it follows, that two 
unequal bodies will have equal moments, if the lines they de- 
ſcribe be in a reciprocal ratio of their maſſes, —Thus, if two 
bodies, faſtened to the extremities of a balance or lever, be 
in a reciprocal ratio of their * diſtances from the fixed point; 
when they move, the lines they deſcribe will be in a recipro- 


cal ratio of their maſſes, | 
E. gr. If the body A (Tab. Mechanics, fig. 6.) be triple the 


body B, and each of them be fo fixed to the extremities of | 
int is C, as that the| 


lever AB, whoſe fulcrum, or fixed 
diſtance of BC be triple the diſtance C A; the lever cannot 
be inclined on either fide, but the ſpace B E, paſled over by the 
leſs body, will be triple the ſpace AD, paſſed over by the great 
one. 
the two bodies in equilibrio. See MoT1oN. . 


Hence that noble challenge of Archimedes, datis viribus, datum | | 


ndus movere ; for as the diſtance CB may be increaſed in · 
finitely, the power or moment of A may be increaſed infinitely. 


2 


o that their motions or moments will be equal, and | ite 
II it ſtands contradiſtinguiſhed from alge 


* 
* 


MEN 


o that the whole of Mechanics is reduced to the following 


problem. | 
Any body, as A, with its velocity C, and alſo any, other. body, a: 
C * 


B, being given; 40 find the velocity neceſſary to make the 
or quantity of mation in B, equal to the moment of A, 
Body. Here, ſince the moment of any body is Equal to 
rectangle under the velocity, and the quantity of matter Not 
B: A:: C: to a fourth term, which will be c, the 1 e 
proper to B, to make its moment equal to that of A. Wer 
| fore in any machine or engine, if the velocity of the power he 
made to the velocity of the weight, reciprocally as the by % 
is to the power ; ſuch power will always ſuſtain, or if A 
power be a little increaſed, move the weight. 22 
Let, for inſtance, A B be a lever; whoſe fulcrum is at © wn 


moment. 


let it be moved into the poſition a C Here, the velocity of 


any point in the lever, is as the diſtance from the centre. F 
let the point A deſcribe the arch A a, and the point B the 104 
Bb ; then theſe arches will be the ſpaces deſcribed by the SO 
motions, : but ſince the motions are both made in the ſame tim 1 
the ſpaces will be as the velocities, But it is plain, the dicks 
Aa and Bb will be to one another, as their radii A C ang A . 
becauſe the ſectors A Ca, and B Cõô, are ſimilar: wherefore 
the velocities of the points A and B, are as their diſtances from 


e 


the centre C. | | 9885 
Now, if any powers be applied to the ends of the lever A and 
B, in order to raiſe its arms up and down; their force will be 

- expounded by the perpendiculars Sa, and N; which bein 
as the right fo of the former arches, 5 Band a A, will be N 
one another alſo as the radii AC and CB ; wherefore the velg. 
cities of the powers, are alſo as their diſtances from the centre 
And ſince the moment of any body is as its weight, or orayi- 
tating force, and its velocity conjunctly; if different powers or 
weights be applied to the lever, their moments will always he 
as the weights and the diſtances from the centre conjunctly.— 
W herefore, if to the ſame lever, there be two powers or weights 
applied reciprocally proportional to their diftances from the 
centre, their moments will be equal; and if they act contrarily, 
as in the caſe of a ſtilliard, the lever will remain in an ho. 
zontal poſition, or the balance will be in equilibrio.— And 
thus it is eaſy to conceive how the weight of one pound may 
be made to equi-balance a thouſand, c. 1 

Hence alſo it is plain, that the force of the power is not at al 
increaſed by engines; only the velocity of the weight in either 


| lifting or drawing, is ſo diminiſhed by the application oftthe 


Inſtrument, as that the moment of the weight is not greater 
than the force of the power, Thus, for inftance ; if any 
force can raiſe a pound weight with a given velocity, it is im- 
poſſible by any engine to effect, that the ſame power ſhall raiſe 
two pound weight, with the ſame velocity : But by an engine 
it may be made to raiſe two pound weight; with half the ve- 
locity ; or 10000 times the weight with z of the former 
velocity. See PERPETUAL MoTion, | | 

MECHANICAL is alſo applied to a kind of reaſoning, which of 
late has got great ground both in phyſics, and medicine; thus 
denominated, as being conformable to what is uſed in the con- 

trivance, and accounting for the properties and operations of 
machines. See PHYsICs, | 
This manner of thinking and arguing, Dr. Quincy inſiſts, is 
the reſult of rightly ſtudying the powers of a human mind, 
and the ways by which it is only fitted to get acquaintaince with 
material beings : For conſidering an animal body as a compo- 
ſition out of the ſame matter, from which all other bodies are 
formed, and to have all thoſe properties which concern a 
phyſician's regard, only by virtue of its peculiar make and 
conſtruQure ; it naturally leads a perſon to conſider the ſeveral 
parts, according to their figures, contexture, and uſe ; either 
as wheels, pullies, wedges, levers, ſærews, chords, canals, ci- 
ſterns, ſtrainers, or the like; and throughout the whole of 


ſuch enquiries, to keep the mind cloſe in view of the figures, 


magnitudes, and mechanical powers of every part or movement; 
juſt in the ſame manner, as is uſed, in enquiring into the mo- 
tions and properties of any other machine, For which put- 
poſe it is frequently found helpful to deſign, or picture out in 
diagrams, whatſoever is under conſideration, as it is cuſtomary 
in common ;geometrical demonſtrations, | 
The knowledge obtained by this procedure is called Mecha: 
nical knowledge. See KNOWLEDGE, 
MECHANICAL is alſo uſed in mathematics, | : 
tion or proof of ſome problem, not done in an accurate ” 
geometrical manner, but coarſely and unartfully, or by * 
aſſiſtance of inſtruments; as are moſt problems relating to : e 
duplicature of the cube, and the quadrature of the cirele. 5 
Cons rc TIN QUADRATURE, DUPLICATION, DzmoN 
' STRATION, and LIN Ee. | | 
ECHANICAL arts. - See the art! SOT PR = 
Mts CHANICAL curve, a term uſed by Des Cartes for a cuf“e, 


' which cannot be defined by any algebraic equation.—By hoo 
braic or geometric? 


to ſignify a conſtruc- 


icle ARTS, + 


curves. See ALGEBRAICAL, and GEOMETRICAL- l 
M. Leibnitz and ſome others in lieu of mechanical cures ce 
| . 


po Vel, diſlent from Cartes 
| them tranſcendental curves, and « { e cludivg 
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ding them out of geometry : Leibnitz has even found a new 
2 1 hung equations, whereby theſe curves are de- 


fined : They are of an indefinite nature; that is, do not con- 
tinue conſtantly the ſame. in all points of the curve; in oppo- 
ſition to algebraic curves which do. See 'T RANSCENDEN- 
TAL, and CURYE. . 1 | 
MECHANISM of the barometer. See the article BAROMETER. 
5 MECHANISM of the double microſcope, &c. See MICROSCOPE. 
_ MECHOACAN, MECHOACANNA, called alſo white jalap, 
PET white rhubarb, and american ſcammony ; a medicinal root, 
taking its name from a province of New Spain, from whence 
it-is brought. | ihe Matt 
3 was known and uſed as a purgative before jalap, 
though the latter is now in more general uſe, as being found 
more efficacious. Yet Mechoacan is the ſweeter and more gen- 
tle of the two, and on that account preferable. See JALAP. 
The ſeat of its action is chiefly in the extreme parts, for which 
reaſon it is accounted good in arthritic pains. It has the advan- 
tage of needing no preparation or corrective - and of purging in 
its own proper ſubſtance, ſuch as it grows. ? ; 
M. Boulduc found by analyſing it, that it contains twelve times 
as much ſalt as reſin; but neither the ſaline nor reſinous extract 
purge ſo freely as the ſubſtance, even though taken in larger 
doſes; nor do they yet purge ſo gent. N 
In the choice of Mechoacan, prefer thoſe pieces which are the 
browneſt within, and whoſe ſubſtance is the cloſeſt, and moſt 
compact. ; : . 
MECONIUM *, MHK9QNION, in pharmacy, is the juice of the 
poppy, drawn by expreſſion, and dried. See PoPPY. 
* The word comes from the Greek n, poppy. 
" Meconium differs from opium, in that this laſt ouzes out ſpon- 
taneouſly after an inciſion made in the heads of the poppies, 


whereas the former is drawn by violence both from the heads 


and leaves, and even from the whole plant bruiſed and preſſed 
together. See OPIUM. | 
MEcoNIUM is alſo a black thick excrement, gathered in the in- 
teſtines of a child during the time of geſtation. 
In colour and conſiſtence, it reſembles pulp of caſſia. It is 
alſo found to reſemble meconium, or juice of poppy, whence 
it takes its name. 
MEDALX*, MEDALIA, a ſmall figure, or piece of metal, in 
form of a coin, deſtined to preſerve to poſterity the portrait of 
ſome great man, or the memory of ſome illuſtrious action. 


Scaliger derives the word from the Arabic, Methalia, a coin 
| whereon is impreſs'd the figure of a human head. Menage and 
Voſſius rather derive it from Metallum. Du Cange obſerves, 
that the obolus was antiently called Medalia, guafs Medietas 
nummi, as being half of another coin. vr 
The parts of a MEDAL, are the two ſides; one whereof is called 
the face, or head; the other the reverſe. See REVERSE. 


On each ſide is the area or field, which makes the middle of | 


the Medal; the rim or border; and the exergum, which is 
beneath the ground whereon the figures repreſented are placed. 
See EX£RGUM. On the two ſides are diſtinguiſhed the type, 
and the inſcription or legend. The type or deviſe is the figures 
repreſented; the legend is the writing, eſpecially that around 
the Medal; though in the Greek Medals, the inſcription is 
frequently in the area. What we find in the exergum, is fre- 
quently no more than ſome initial letters, whoſe meaning we 


are unacquainted withal; though, ſometimes too, they con- | 


tain epochas, or words that may be accounted an inſcription. 
See LEGEND. | | 


Some authors imagine, that the antient Medals were uſed for | 


money. M. Patin has a chapter expreſs to prove, that they 


| had all a fixed regular price in payments; not excepting even | 


medallions, F. Joubert is of the ſame opinion. Others, on 
the contrary, maintain, that we have no real monies of the 
antients; and that the Medal. we now have, never had any 
courſe as coins, Between theſe two extremes, there is a me- 


dium, which appears by much more reaſonable than either of 
them, See MoxEx. . 


MepaLs are divided into antient and modern. 
Antient MEDALs are either of the higher or lower antiquity.— 


The former claſs conſiſts of ſuch as were ſtruck before the end | 


of the third century. The latter of ſuch as were ſtruck be- 
tween the third and ninth centuries. 


Modern Mx DALs are thoſe ſtruek within theſe three hundred 
years. See Coin. | 
Among the antient Medals ſome are Greek, others Roman. 
— The Greek Medals are the moſt antient, That people 
firuck Medals in all the three metals with ſuch exquiſite art, 
as the Romans could never come up to. The Greek Medal; 
have a deſign, accuracy, force, and a delicacy that expreſſes 
even the muſcles and veins, and it muſt be' own'd, goes infi- 
nitely beyond any thing of the Romans, 
There are alſo Hebrew Medals, Punic, Gothic, and Arabic 
2 which make new claſſes in the antient and modern 
Canſalan MeDA Ls are fo called, to diſtinguiſh them from the im- 
perial ; not that they were ſtruck by order of the conſuls, but 


cauſe in thoſe times th 
Of theſe, e republic was governed by conſuls, 


MED 


two. hundred and fifty of copper; and near a thouſand of fil- 
ver, —Goltzius has deſcribed them in a chronological order, 
according to the Faſti conſulares. Urſinus has diſpoſed them 
genealogically, according to the order of the Roman families. 
M. Patin has collected an entire ſeries of them, in the fame 
order with Urſinus ; and only computes one thouſand thirty- 
ſeven conſulars, which relate to one hundred ſeventy-eight 
Roman families, M. Vaillant, and -M. Morel, each promi- 
ſed a new edition of the conſular Medals ; M. Vaillant kept 
his word, and his book was printed ere he died, in three vo- 
lumes, folio. | | 

The conſular Medals are certainly the moſt antient Medals of 


the Romans: And yet thoſe of copper and filver do not go 


beyond the four hundred eighty fourth year of Rome ; nor 
thoſe of gold beyond the year five hundred forty ſix, If any 
are produced of an older date, they are ſpurious, 


Among the Imperial MEDALs, we diſtinguiſh between the upper 


and the /awer empire The upper empire commenced under 
Julius Czfar, and ended about the year of Jeſus Chriſt two 
hundred and ſixty: The lower empire comprehends near one 
thouſand two hundred years, viz. till the taking of Conſtan- 
tinople.—It is the cuſtom, however, to account all the im- 
perial Medals, till the time of the Palæologi, among the an- 
tique ; and yet we have no imperial Medals, of any conſidera- 


ble beauty, later than the time of Heraclius, who died in 641, 


After the time of Phocas and Heraclius, Italy became a prey 
to the Barbarians ; ſo that the monuments we have remaining 
of thoſe two emperors, finiſh the ſet or ſeries of imperial Me- 
dals. To theſe are added the Medals of the lower empire, and 
the Greek emperors ; whereof a ſeries may be made as low as 
our time, taking in the modern ones. —M. Patin has made an 


ample collection of the imperial Medals till the time of Hera- 
clius. | | | 


The Gothic MgeDaLs make part of the imperial ones: They 


are ſo called, as having been ſtruck in the times of the Goths, 
and in the declenſion of the empire; and favouring of the igno- 
rance, and barbarity of the age. 

As to Modern MED ALS they are ſuch as have been ſtruck in 
Europe, ſince the uſurpation of the Goths has been extinct; 


any pretend to be more antient, they are ſpurious.—In France, 


of Charles VII. 2 

The ſtudy of modern Medalt is ſo much the more uſeful, as 
they afford more light than the antient, and mark the times 
and conſequences of events more preciſely ; whereas the inſcrip- 
tions of the antient Medals are very ſhort, and ſimple, and 
generally without any date.—Add to this, that the antient 
Medals are extremely liable to be counterfeited, by reaſon of 


the exceſſive price they bear. But in the modern, there is not 
near that danger of being impoſed upon. pl 
There are no true Hebrew Medals ; thoſe. which we ſee of the 
heads of Moſes, and Jeſus Chrift, are ſpurious and modern. 
We have a few ſhekels of copper and filver, with Hebrew or 
Samaritan legends ; but none of gold ; though there is mention 
made of one in the king of Denmark's cabinet. F. Souciet 
has a diſſertation on the Hebrew Medals, commonly called Sa- 
maritau Medals, where he diſtinguiſhes accurately between 
the genuine and ſpurious, and ſhews, that they are true He- 
brew coins ſtruck by the Jews, but on the model of the an- 
tients ; and that they were current before the Babyloniſh cap- 
tivity, See SAMARITAN. + | 
Singular MEDALS, in the popular ſenſe, are ſuch as are not found 
in the cabinets of the curious, and are only met with by chance; 
but in the ſtrifter ſenſe are ſuch, whereof there is not above 
one of a kind extant.— The Otho in large copper is a ſingular 
Medal. When a Medal exceeds the value of ten or twelve 
piſtols, it is worth what the owner pleaſes. The Peſcen- 
nius Niger, and Pertinax, are very rare in all metals. The 
Didius Julianus is hardly found any where, but in large copper. 
Carteron, a Dutchman, and ſome others, have made mills on 
purpoſe to ſtrike Medals that never were, as thoſe of Cicero, 
Virgil, Priam, Qc. | EE 
Greek MEDALS are ſuch as have either the heads of Greek em- 
perors, or Greek inſcriptions. 
Falſ or Sprrious MED ALS, are thoſe counterfeited, and put off 
for antique, when they are not. | 
OG MzDaLs, are thoſe that are not entire, or are de- 
aced, | 
Redintegrated MEDALs, are thoſe wherein we find the letters 
Reft. which ſhew that they have been reſtored by the emperors. 
Dipt MzeDaALs, are ſtruck of pure copper, and afterwards ſilver'd. 
— This is a contrivance that the curious have frequent recourſe 
to, in order to compleat their filver ſets. 

Covered or plaited Mx DA Ls, are thoſe which have only a thin 
: a no ang the copper, but which are ftruck fo artfully, 
at tne Cheat does not appear, without cutting them : 

are the leaſt ſuſpected. ook Seda 
Grained or indented MEDALs, are thoſe, whoſe edges are cut or 
notched like teeth, which is a ſign of purity and antiquity, They 


4" 


father Joubert reckons about hſty or ſixty of gold ; | 


are common among the conſulars, but we have none later than 


Auguſtus, 2 


jt 


and ſculpture and engraving have begun to re- flouriſn.— The 
firſt was that of the famous reformer John Huſs-in 1415; if 


there were none ſtruck with the king's effigy before the reign 
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MED 


- Auguſtus. There are ſeveral of them, however, among thoſe 

of the kings of Syria. | | 

Mp ls countermarked, are thoſe which have marks cut either 

on the ſide of the head, or of the reverſe : — Theſe counter- 
marks ſerve to denote the change of their value; and this kind 
is much enquired for by the curious, There are alſo 


Caſt MEDALs, which are not ſtruck, but caſt in a mould; and | 


MzeDpaLs without Reverſe. See the article REVERSE. 
Medals have been ſtruck in three kinds of metals, which 
make three ſeveral ſets, or ſeries's in the cabinets of the curious, 
That of gold is the leaſt numerous, as not conſiſting of above 
one : thouſand, or twelve hundred of the imperial; that of 
filver may contain about three thouſand imperial ; and that of 


braſs or copper, of the three ſeveral ſizes, viz. the great, the 


middle, and the ſmall, conſiſts of ſix or ſeven thouſand, all 


imperial. See SERIES. 
It is not either the metal, or the ſize, which makes a Medal 


valuable; but the ſcarcity of the head, or of the reverſe, or 


the legend. Some Medals are common in gold, which yet are 
very rare in copper; and others very rare in ſilver, which in 
copper and gold are very common. The reverſe is ſometimes 
common, where the head is ſingular; and ſome heads are 
common, whoſe reverſe are very ſcarce. THe 
There are alſo Medals very ſcarce in ſome ſets, and yet very 
common in others: For inſtance, there is no Antonia in the 
ſets of large copper, and the middle copper is forced to ſupply 
its place. The Otho is very rare in all the eopper ſets,. and yet 
common in the filver ones. Otho's, of the large copper, are 
held at an immenſe price ; and thoſe of the middle copper at 
. forty or fifty piſtoles. And the Gordians Afric, are rated near 
as high. Singular Medals are invaluable, | 
M. Vaillant has collected all the Medals ftruck by the Roman 
colonies ; F. Hardouin thoſe of the Greek and Latin cities. 
F. Noris thoſe of Syria, —M. Moral has undertaken an univerſal 
hiſtory of Medals, and promiſed cuts of twenty-five thouſand. 
He ranges them under four claſſes : The firſt contains the 
Medals of kings, cities, and people, which have neither the 
name nor image of the Roman emperors. The ſecond con- 
tains the conſular Medals ; the third the imperial Medals ; 
and the fourth, the Hebrew, Punic, Parthian, French, Spa- 
niſh, Gothic, and Arabic, —He begins with the imperial, and 
brings them down as low as Heraclius. He places the Latin, 
in order, before the Greek. 5 
Ad. Occo, a German phyſician, and count Mezzabarba, hav 
endeavoured to range the Medals in a chronological order; but 
that is impracticable. For in many of the imperial Medals 
there is no mark either of the conſulate, or of the year of the 
reign; and ſince Gallienus, there are few of the Roman im- 
perial Medals that bear the leaſt footſteps of chronology. 
The moſt noted Medaliſis, or authors on Medals, are, Antonius 
Auguftinus, Wolf. Lazius, Ful. Urſinus, a learned antiquary, 
Eneas Vicus, Hubert Goltzius, a famous graver, Oiſelius, 
Seguin, Occo, Triftan, Sirmond, Vaillant, Patin, Noris, 
Spanheim, Hardouin, Morel, Joubert, Mezzabarba, Beger, &c. 
For the manner of ſtriking Medals, ſee the article Corn- 
ING. | 
Academy of MEDALs. See the article ACADEMY. 
Repairing a MEDAL, See the article REPAIR, 
Reſtitution of MEDALs, See the article RESTITUTION, 
Jotive MEDALs, See the article VoTIVE. | 
\ MEDALLION *, or MepaLion, a Medal of extraordinary 
' bigneſs, See MEDALS. | | 


*The word is formed from the French Medallion, or Italian Me- 


daglion which ſignify the ſame, and which were originally form- 
ed from Metallionet, a name by which theſe pieces are frequently 
called in antient Latin writers. Tl 
Medallions are ordinarily a kind of Medals which princes uſe to 
preſent, as a token of honour or eſteem; for which reaſon the 
| Romans called them Miſilia. | 
Medallions were never any current coins, as medals probably 
were: There were ſtruck purely to ſerve as public monuments, 
or to make preſents of, ö 3 
There cannot be any ſet made of them, even though the me- 
tals and ſizes ſhould be joined promiſcuouſly : The beſt cabinets 
do not contain above four or five hundred; though M. Morel 
promiſes us figures of above a thouſand, 3 
Authors vary about the time when they firſt began to be ſtruck : 
Some antiquaries will have it under the empire of Theodoſius: 
but this muſt be a miſtake ; for there were ſome ſtruck even in 
the upper empire : witneſs a Nero, a Trajan, and an Alexan- 
der Severus, ft{1] extant.— Medallions of gold are very rare, as 
alſo thoſe of a large copper. 7 
Medallions are diſtinguiſhed from medals by the volume, that 
is, by the thickneſs, and compaſs ; as well as by the largeneſs, 
and relievo of the head. | 
MEDIAL alligation. See ALLIGATION, | | 
MEDIANA, the name of a vein, or little veſſel, made by. the 
union of the cephalic and baſilic, in the bend of the elbow. 
It is not a particular vein, or a third vein of the arm, as ſome 
authors imagine; but merely a branch of the baſilica ; which 
running into the inner part, of the elbow, unites with the ce- 


| phalica, and forms a common vein, called Mediana ; and by 


2 


* 


MED 


the Arabs, the back wein.—See Tab. Anat. (angeiol. * 

MzeD1ana /inea, a line or ſeam running od — 27 7 ; 
tongue, and dividing it into two equal parts; though 
effettually, but that the blood-veſſels of the one fide Some 
cate with thoſe of the other. See To dux. Ty 

Columns MEDIAN, in Vitruvius, are the columns in the mn 
dle of a portico ; whoſe intercolumnation is to be larger t 
thoſe of the angular columns. See Col uu N. fiery 

MEDIASTINA, the name of a vein of the mediaſtinum See 

V, and MEDIASTINUM. 7 : 

MEDIASTINUM, in anatomy, a double membrane for 
by a duplicature of the pleura; ſerving to divide the te 
and the Jungs into two parts; and to ſuſtain the viſcera Pay 
prevent their falling from one ſide of the thorax to the A 4 
oY THoORAx, Oc. *. 
t proceeds from the ſternum, and paſſing ſtrait dow 
the middle of the thorax to the ned aus divides its org b 
to two. It contains the heart between its two lamellæ. kDa 
affords a paſſage to the vena cava, the oeſophagus, ind An 
ſtomachic nerves, The membranes of the Mediaftinum 2 
finer and thinner than the pleura, and have a little fat. It . 
ceives branches of veins and nerves from the mammillary hop 
diaphragmatic, particularly, one called Mediaſtina; its b 
come from the ftomachic : it has alſo ſome lymphatics, whj h 
open into the thoracic duct. | x / 1 
The Media/tinum divides the thorax longitudinally into two 
parts ; to the end that one lobe of the lungs may officiate, if 
the other be hindered by a wound on the other ſide. Sometimes 
there is a matter contained betwixt its membranes, immediate! 
_ the ſternum, which may occaſion the tapping of this 

MEDIASTINUM cerebri, the ſame with ſeptum tranſverſum. See 
SEPTUM, Cc. 

MEDIATE, or InTERMEDIATE, a term of relation to two 
extremes, applied to a third, which is in the middle between 
them. See MEAN, and MEeprum, + | 
Subſtance is a genus with regard to man; but between the two 
there are other mediate genus's, as body and animal, 

Mediate ſtands oppoſed to immediate, Thus when we ſay, that 
God and man concur to the production of man; God is the 
Mediate cauſe, man the immediate. —It is a popular queſtion 
in theology, whether the holy ghoſt convert a ſinner mediatth 

Pro immediately? See IMMEDIATE, and INTERMEDIATE, 
EDIATE modes, Mops, 

MEDICAMENTOSUS lap:s 7 See the article Lapis, 

MEDICINAL hours, are thoſe parts of the day ſuppoſed proper 
to take medicines in. See Mgpiciwe. | 
Of which there are uſually reckoned four, vix. in the morn- 
ing faſting, about an hour before dinner, about four hours after 
dinner, and going to bed : but in acute caſes, the times are to 
be governed by the ſymptoms and aggravation of the diſtem- 
per; without regard to any Medicinal hours. 

MEDICINAL waters. See the article WATER. 

MEDICINALIS ſacculus. See the article Sac curus. 

MEDICINE, MepicinA, the art of healing. See HEA LIV. 
Medicine, popularly called phyſic, conſiſts, according to Boer- 
have, in the knowledge of thoſe things, by whoſe applica- 
tion, life is either preſerved ſound and healthy, or when diſor- 
dered, again reſtored to its priſtine healthineſs. See HEALTH, 
and Driseass. | 
Galen defines Medicine, the art of preſerving preſent health, and 
of retrieving it when paſt : Hippocrates, the addition of what 
is wanting, and the retrenchment of what is redundant : He- 
rophilus, the knowledge of things good, indifferent, and ill, 
with regard to health, 8 05 
Medicine muſt have been nearly coeval with the world. The 
injuries and viciſſitudes of the air, the nature and qualities of 
foods, the violence of external bodies, the actions of life, and 
laſtly, the fabrick of human compages, muſt have rendered 
diſeaſes almoſt as old as mankind: And the preſence of a diſ- 
eaſe, as it brings with it a painſul ſenſation, or the loſs per- 
haps of the uſe of a limb, does, by a neceſſary mechanical 
impulſe, both in brutes and men, compel the diſeaſed to ſeek 
for help, and to apply remedies, either by mere experiment, 

or by inſtinct, and ſpontaneous appetite. —Hence aroſe the art 
of Medicine; which, in this ſenſe, has been always, ever) 
where, among mankind, 5 
Antient hiſtories and fables tell us, that in a little time, from 
the flood, it was ſo well cultivated by the Aſſyrians, Baby lo- 
nians, Chaldeans, and Magi, that they were able to remole 
reſent diſeaſes, and prevent future ones. —Hence it paſſed into 
gypt, Lybia Cyrenaica, and.Crotona ; and thence into Greece, 
where it flouriſhed, principally in the iſlands of Cnidus, Rhodes, 
Cos, and in Epidaurus. 5 1 
The firſt foundations of the art were laid by chance, natu'? 
inſtinct, and events unforeſeen : Theſe were improved by the 
memory of the ſucceſs of former experiments; by W ning 
down diſeaſes, their remedies, and events, on columns, or 
ings, and the walls of their temples ; by expoſing the fic 
in the markets and publick ways, that thoſe who paſſed by» 
might enquire into the diſeaſe, and communicate a remedy, ! 


they knew any : and wy; by analogy, or 2 — 
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compariſon of things already obſerved, with things preſent and 
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The-art at length received a much greater degree of perfection, 
' by the appointing of phyſicians ; . ſome for the cure of particu- 
— diſeaſes, and others for diſeaſes in general; by an __ 
obſervation of the diſeaſe, and its ſymptoms ; and by an exa 
deſcription of the remedy, and its uſe: n 15 
which, it got among the prieſts, and at length was con 8 to 
rticular families; deſcending, by way of inheritance, — 
father to ſon: which, again, proved a great bar to its progre 
The extiſpicy or inſpecting the entrails of beaſts, uſed by the 
rieſts; the cuſtom of embalming dead carcaſes, and 9 7 
butchery itſelf, promoted the knowledge of the human fabrick, 
and of the cauſes both of health, diſeaſes, and death. F 
Laſtly, the diſſecting of live animals for philoſophical purpoſes, 
diſtinct narratives of the cauſe, riſe, increaſe, criſis, declenſion, 
end, and effect of diſeaſes, and the knowledge of Medicines, 
their choice, preparation, application, powers, and events, 
ſeemed to have almoſt brought the art to its perfection. 
Hippocrates, who was cotemporary with Democritus, and per- 
fectly acquainted with every thing then diſcovered, and be- 
ſides, furniſhed with a great number of obſervations of his 
own; collecting into one all that was valuable and uſeful; com- 
piled a body of Greek Medicine; and was the firſt who de- 
ſerved the title of a true phyſician : for being a maſter of the 


2purreigics EXPETIENCE, as well as of analogy and reaſon, and withal | 


verſed in a pure philoſophy ; he, firſt, made phyſic ra- 
2 and laid the eee the dogmatical Medicine. 
which has ever ſince obtained. See DoGMATIC AL, 'T He- 

TICS, Oc. | | | 
What Hippocrates had done, continued a long time ſacred and 
unaltered, and was the ſtanding practice of many ages; at 
length Aretzus the Cappadocian digeſted it into a more order- 
ly body: whence, in various places, at various times, and by 
various hands, particularly the Alexandrian ſchool, it was fur- 
ther altered and improved, till at length it came into the hands 
of Claud. Galen; who, collecting the ſcattered parts, digeſting 


thoſe which were confuſed, and explaining every thing by the 


rigid doctrines of the peripatetics, did both a great deal of ſer- 
vice, and a great deal of miſchief, to the noble art ; he being 


the firſt who introduced the doctrine of the elements, the car- | 


dinal qualities, and their degrees, the four humours, Sc, into 
Medicine : and on theſe he made the whole art to depend. See 
GALENIC, TEMPERAMENT, HUMOUR, QUALITY, Oc. 
After the ſixth century, the arts were not only extinguiſhed, 
but almoſt all memory of them loft, till the ninth ; from which, 
to the thirteenth, Medicine was vigorouſly cultivated by the 
Arabs in Aſia, Africa, and Spain: who applying themſelves 
particularly. to the ſtudy of the materia medica, and its prepa- 
rations, and to the operations of chirurgery, rendered both 
more juſt and more copious at the ſame time. And yet Galen's 
errors became now more predominant than ever, 
At length, however, they were purged out and exploded by 
two different means; principally indeed by the reſtoration of 
the pure diſcipline of Hippocrates in France ; and then alſo by 
the experiments and diſcoveries of chymiſts and anatomiſts : 
till at length the immortal Harvey overturning, by his demon- 
ſtrations, the whole theory of the antients, laid a new and cer- 
tain baſis of the ſcience, Since his time, Medicine is become 
free from the tyranny of any ſect, and is improved by ſure 
_ diſcoveries in anatomy, chymiſtry, phyſics, botany, mecha- 
nics, &c, See MECHANICAL. 5 | 
Hence it appears, that the art originally conſiſted ſolely in the 
faithful collecting of obſervations ; and that a long time after, 
they began to enquire, and diſpute, and form theories: the firſt 
part has ever continued the ſame ; but the latter always muta- 
ble. See HyPoTHEs1Is, c. 1 | 
For the ſeveral ſets that have aroſe in Medicine, ſee EMpIkre, 
DocmaTic, GALENIsT, CHymisT, PARACELSIST, HER- 
METICAL, Oc. EET 
Medicine is divided into five principal branches. The firſt 
conſiders the human body, its parts and fabric, life and health, 
and the effects following from them: this is called Pbyſiolagy, 


the doctrine 4 the animal economy, or of the uſe of the parts : 
and its obje 


MY, NATURAL Things, &c, * 7 

The ſecond branch conſiders the diſeaſes of the human body, 
their differences, cauſes, and effects; and is called Pathology, 
as it conſiders the diſeaſes ; Ætiolggy, as it enquires in their 
cauſes ; Noſelogy, when it examines their differences; and laſt- 
ly, Symptomatology, when it explains their effects. The ob- 
jects of this part are called Res præternaturales, or beyond na- 
ture, See PATHOLOGY, ETIOLOGY, Soc. PET I PERL 
The third branch conſiders the ſigns or ſymptoms, and how 
to apply them to uſe; ſo as to judge both in a ſound, and a 
Ciſeaſed body, what, which, is, will be, the degree, order, 
effect, of the health, or the diſeaſe: This is called Semeiotica.— 
ts objects are things both natural, non- natural, and præter- 
natural. See SEMEIOTICA, 5 

The fourth branch conſiders the remedies, and their uſe, 


: hm life may be preſerved ; whence it is called Hygieine. 


| „ now enumerated, are called res naturales, or | 
things according to nature. See PHysI0LOGY, Oxcono-| 
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1. Its objects are what we ſtrictly call Ven- natural. See Hyc1- 
EINE and NON-NATURALS. | | | 
Laſtly, The fifth furniſhes the materia medica, its prepara- 
tion, and manner of exhibition, ſo as to reſtore health, and 
remove diſeaſes; and is called Therapeutica, comprehending 
the Dietetica, Pharmaceutica, Chirurgica, and Fatrica, Sec 
DizTETIC, PHARMACEUTIC, CHIRURGEry, and THE- 
RAPEUTIC. 
Clinical MeDicixE, Medicina clinics, See Ted 
Characters in MEDICINE, 1. \ CHARACTERS; 
Pandects of MEDICINE. : See the article TPanptcr. 
MEDICINES, or MzpicamenTs, denote any natural ſub- 
ſtances, applied to a human body, in order to anſwer ſome in- 
tention of cure. See REMEDY, _ | 1855 
Medicines are diſtinguiſned, with regard to the manner of ap- 
plication, into internal and external. 
Internal MEDiIiciNEs, are thoſe taken in at the mouth. 5 
External, or topical MgDicines, are thoſe applied outwardly to 
any particular part. See Toric, &c. 
With regard to the different manner of their operation, Medi- 
cines are diſtinguiſhed into agglutinants, alterants, anaſtomatics, 7 
aſtringents, evacuants, incarnatives, ſpecifics. See EVACUANT. 
A general idea of the manner wherein Medicines operate on a 
human body, as explained by the ſe& of mechanical phyſici- 
ans, may be conceived from what follows. - 
A few different ſorts. of particles, variouſly combined, will 
produce great variety of fluids ; ſome may have one ſort, ſome 
two, ſome three or more. If we ſuppoſe only five different 
ſorts of particles in the blood, and call them a, 6b, c, d, e; 
their ſeveral combinations, without varying the proportions in 
which they are mixed, will be theſe following : but whether 
more or leſs, need nat be determined. 
| ab: ac: ad: ae: 
bc :e; be:cd: 
e #64 e@dc: ade: 
abd:abe:ace: ade: 
| bde: bde:bec:dec: | 
a bed: abce: acde: abde: bede: abcde. 
No theory of ſecretion has hitherto been able to give any tole- 
rable account of the operation of ſuch Medicines, as promote 
an evacuation. For if the humours be equally mixed with 
the blood, that is, if the blood be in every part of the body the 
ſame, and its. particles. be- not more apt to form certain hu- 
mours, in ſome certain parts of the body, than in others; or 
if they be not forced, by the power of ſome Medicine, to 
form ſuch humours; then the quantities of humour, ſeparated 
in equal times, will always be as the velocity of the blood; 
but the velocity of the blood, is ſeldom doubled by any Medicine, 
and never tripled by the moſt acute fever. The quantity of 
humour, howeyer, drawn off by evacuating Medicines, is often 
twenty times greater than the natural quantity ; and therefore, 
upon ſuppoſition that the humours are every where equally mix- 
ed with the blood, the operation of evacuating Medicines can 
never be accounted for. See PuRGaTive. . | 
Though this argument have the ſtrength of a demonſtration, 
yet there are ſome who explain the operation of purgative, and 
other evacuating Medicines, by a ſtimulating faculty ; where- 
by the ſluggiſh juices are not only forced out, but the obſtruct- 
ed canals opened, and the motion of the blood quickened. 
But though ſuch a power be allowed, it would remain to be 
explained, why certain Medicines, do only ſtimulate certain 
glands ? For it is evident, that evacuating. Medicines have ſome 
other power, beſides the ſqueezing out ſtagnant juices ; becauſe 
when they are all ſqueezed out, they ſtill evacuate as much, if 
they be repeated, as they did before : as 1s plain, by continuing 
a ſalivation for many days. 2% We cannot ſuppoſe, that 
all bodies have every where, and at all times, juices ſtagnating ; 
but theſe Medicines conſtantly produce their effects, more or 
leſs, at all times. 32. If; the veſſels be ſuppoſed to be obſtruct- 
ed, an evacuating Medicine could but double the quantity that 
was evacuated, before it was taken. 4%. If theſe Medicines 
operate only theſe ways, then in a healthful body, where there 
were no obſtructions, they would have no effect at all. 5. If 
the removing obſtructions were the cauſe of a greater quantity 
evacuated, then the evacuation ſhould. ſtill continue in a greater 
degree than before the obſtruction was removed; whereas, in 
fact, we conſtantly find it leſs, as the Medicine works off. 
6. Though a Medicine, by ſtimulating a veſſel, may quicken 
the motion of the fluid in that veſſel; yet it can never increaſe 
the quantity of fluid running through it, in equal ſpaces of 
time; becauſe. it quickens the motion of the fluid, only by 
contracting the veſſel: and therefore the faſter the fluid is made 
to run through the veſlel, the lefs fluid does the orifice of the 
veſſel admit; and conſequently, after the veſſel is contracted by 
the ſtimulating Medicine, the ſecretion will be leſs, inſtead of 1 
being greater. 935 | he 
That a ſtimulus cauſes the part on which it acts, to contract, 
is matter of fact; and that purgative Medicines do ſtimulate 
the bowels ; but it may perhaps be likewiſe ſaid, they ſtimulate 
the heart and arteries, and increaſe their force, becauſe they 
not only quicken, but raiſe the pulſe : ſo that a greater quantity 
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of blood is ſent to the glands of the guts. This may be 
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granted; but not that it is the principal action of purgative 
Medicines ; becauſe that, by the ſame force, a greater quantity 
of blood is ſent to all the other glands of the body, whoſe flu- 
ids are not, however, ſenſibly increaſed ; and the glands of the 
inteſtines receive a leſs quantity, in proportion, than any others, 
becauſe they cannot be ſo much dilated by the greater force of 
the blood, as others, which are not ſo much ſtimulated by the 
Medicine, 
There are others, who will have evacuating Medicines endued 
with an attenuating quality, by which they diſſolve all the co- 
heſions of the particles of the blood, and ſo ſet the ſeveral 
humours at liberty, to paſs through their proper glands: but if 
theſe Medicines have a power univerſally to diſſolve all the co- 
heſions of the blood, then every evacuating Medicine would 
equally and indifferently increaſe the quantity of every ſecretion. 
Mercury would as conſtantly purge as ſalivate, and nitre pro- 
mote perſpiration, as well as urine; but this is repugnant to 
experience. If they have a power to diſſolve certain coheſions, 
and not others; this is but ſetting certain particles at liberty to 
paſs through their proper glands, which were not ſo before; 
and is a preparing the humours, in order to increaſe the quan- 
tity of ſecretion. Evacuating Medicines muſt therefore have a 
power to affect ſome particles, and not others; that is, to re- 
pel ſome, and attract, retain, and alter others; and this is 
what may be affirmed to be in all Medicines, and is what a 
thouſand chymical experiments demonſtrate. | 
The ſeveral humours then being formed, by the different co- 
heſion of the particles of blood, the quantity of humour ſe- 
cerned by any gland, muſt be in a proportion compounded of 
the proportion that the number of the particles cohering in 
ſuch a manner as is proper to conſtitute the humour which 
paſſes through the gland, bears to the maſs of blood ; and of 
the proportion of the quantity of blood that arrives at the 
gland. And hence it follows, that where there is a determi- 
nate quantity of a certain humour to be ſeparated, the number 
of particles that are proper to compoſe the ſecerned liquor, 
muſt be reciprocally proportional to the quantity of the blood 
that arrives at the gland : and therefore, if the quantity of the 
ſecretion is to be increaſed, the number of particles muſt be in- 
creaſed ; if the ſecretion is to be leſſened, the number of par- 
ticles, proper for ſuch a ſecretion, muſt be leſſened in the ſame 
proportion, ks 
Medicines, therefore, which can alter the coheſions, and com- 
binations of the particles, may either increaſe or diminiſh the 
quantity of any ſecretion, Thus, ſuppoſe the humour, which 
paſſes through the glands of the inteſtines, to be compoſed of 
three or four ſeveral ſorts of particles; that Medicine, which 
will eafily cohere to thoſe particles, and cohering, increaſe their 
mutual attractions, ſo as they may unite in greater numbers at, 
or before they arrive at the e From than they would have 
done, if the Medicine had not been given, muſt neceſſarily in- 
creaſe the quantity of humour which paſſes through the glands 
of the inteſtines; if the quantity of blood which arrives at the 
glands, be not diminiſhed in the ſame proportion, as the num- 
ber of particles is increaſed, —After the ſame manner do diure- 
tics, ſudorifics, and Medicines which promote all other ſecre- 
tions, operate. See DiuRETIc, SUDORIFIc, &c, 
Why increaſing the quantity of ſome ſecretions, ſhould dimi- 
niſh that of others, is not eaſy to explain on any other foot : 
for if the blood be equally mixed in every part of the body, 


with all the humours which are ſeparated from it ; that is, iff 


the mixture of the blood be every where alike, ſo that every 
humour bears the ſame proportion to the reſt of the arterial 
blood, in one part of the body, that it does in another ; and 
if every humour has its own proper gland, through which it is 
ſeparated : then what is ſeparated by one gland, is not ſubſtract- 


ed from another; and conſequently does not diminiſh the quan- 


tity of humour which flows to this other, but does indeed ra- 
ther increaſe the quantity of this other ſecretion : for the more 

any one humour is carried off, the greater proportion any other 
remaining in the blood, bears to the remaining blood: And 
therefore the more any one ſecretion is increaſed, the more all 
the reſt ſhould be increaſed likewiſe. But if all the humours 
be compoſed by a combination of a few different ſorts of 
particles, then the more apt theſe particles are to run into any 
one ſort of combination, the lefs all other combinations muſt 
be: and conſequently the increaſing any one ſecretion, muſt 
neceſſarily diminiſh the quantity of all others ; but moſt eſpe- 
cially of that, which has the moſt of the ſame ſort of particles. 
See SECRETION, HUMOUR, Cc. 

Capital ME DIcIN ES. See the article CAPITAL. 

Chalaſtic ME DIicix ES. See the article CHAL ASTIC. 

Hypochondriacal Mepicines. See HYPOCHONDRIACAL, 

Hyſteric ME DIeIx ES. See the article HysTERIc. 5 OY 

MEDIETAS linguæ, an inqueſt impanneled, whereof the one 

half conſiſts of natives or denizens, the other of aliens, 
It is uſed in pleas, wherein the one party is a ſtranger, and the 
other a denizen.— Solomon de Stanford, a Jew, in the Time 

of Edward I. had a cauſe tried before the ſheriff of Norwich, 
by a jury of ſex probos & legales homines, & ſex legales judæus de 
civitate Norvici. See JURY. | 


MEDITATION, an act by which we conſider any thing cloſe- 
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\ 
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ly, or wherein the ſoul is employed in the ſearch, or congz. 
— of any truth. See Fen ano 1 8 
In religion, it is uſed to ſignify a conſideration the myte. 
ries, and grand truths of the chriſtian faith, 

_ Myſtic divines, make a great difference between Meditaii;n 

contemplation : The former conſiſts in diſcurſive acts of =e 
ſoul, conſidering methodically, and with attention, the a., le 
ries of faith, and the precepts of morality ; and is perfo;n.. 
by reflections and reaſonings, which leave behind them 3 ed 
feſt impreſſions in the brain. — The pure contemplative gg g 

need of Meditation, as ſeeing all things in God at a 3 
and without any reflection. | oy, 
When a man therefore has once quitted Meditation, and; 
arrived at contemplation, he returns no more ; and, accordi , 
to Alvarez, never reſumes the oar of Meditation, except me 
the wind of contemplation is too weak to fill his fails, ger 
ConNTEMPLATION, It 

MEDITERRANEAN, ſomething incloſed within land: 
that is remote from the ocean. See EarxTH, Oc Ax 25 Xx 

MEDITERRANEAN is more particularly ufed to ſignify that 4 
ſea, which flows between the continents of Euro "A 

» WI : pe, and Africa: 
entring by the ſtreights of Gibraltar, and reaching into Alia 
as far as the Euxine ſea, and the Palus Mzotis, See Sx A 8 
The Mediterranean was antiently called the Grecian Ses, and 
the Great Sea: It is now cantoned out into ſeveral diviſion 
which bears ſeveral names. To the weſt of Italy it is calle 
the Ligu/tic, or Tuſcan Sea; near Venice, the Adriatic ; to. 
wards Greece, Ionic and Ægean; between the Helleſ pont and 
the Boſphorus, the I hite Sea, as being very ſafe; and beyond 

the Black Sea, its navigation being dangerous. — The Arabs cal 
the Mediterranean Sea, the chamber-pot, by reaſon, it ſeems. 
of its figure, | * 

MEDITULLIUM, is uſed by anatomiſts for that ſpongy ſub. | 
ſtance between the two plates of the cranium, and in the in. 
terſtices of all laminated bones. See Boxx, and CRANTUM. 

MEDIUM, a latin term, ſignifying m:ddle, or mean. See Me ay 
and MEDIATE. 

MEprum, in logic, or Medium of a fyllegiſm, called alſo the 
mean, or middle term, by the Italians, mezzo termino; is an 
argument, reaſon, or conſideration, for which we affirm, or 
deny any thing : Or it is the cauſe, why the greater extreme 
is attributed to, or denied of the leſs, in the concluſion. See 
Major, Minor, ConcLus1oN, &c. | 
Thus, in the ſyllogiſm, © Every good thing is to be deſired; 
© but all virtue is good; therefore all virtue is to be deſired” 
The term good is the medium; virtue the leſs extreme, and to 
be deſired the greater. See SYLLOGISM, ExTREME, Pgo- 
POSITION, TERM, PREMISsEs, Qc. 

It is called medium, as being a kind of mediator between the 
ſubje& and predicate ; or, by reaſon, the extremes are ſo diſ- 
poſed as to affirm, or deny by means hereof.— Some call it ar- 
gumentum tertium, a third argument ; and others ſimply argu- 
mentum, as being the cauſe why we aſſent to the concluſion, 
See ARGUMENT. | | 

Mediums, or middle terms, are the things principally ſought 
for, in diſcourſing; ſo that the invention of Mediums makes 
the moſt eſſential part of logic. But the rules commonly given 
by logicians for that purpoſe, are mere impertinencies.—In cf 
fect, no ſuch rules can be given: Nor have we any way of 
coming at ſuch Mediums or reaſons, but by a cloſe attention to 
clear ideas. See DiscouRsEe, Logic, IN VENTION, &c. 

Mepium, in arithmetic, or an arithmetical Medium, or mean, 

called in the ſchools Medium rei, is that which is equally diſtant 

from each extreme; or, which exceeds the leſſer extreme, as 
much as it is exceeded by the greater ; in reſpect of quantity, 
not of proportion. | : 

Thus, nine is a medium between ſix and twelve. See arith- 

metical PROPORTION, Fe 

Geometrical MxDIUm, or mean, called in the ſchools Medium 
perſon, is that where the ſame ratio is preſerved between the 
firſt and ſecond, as between the ſecond and third terms; or 
that which exceeds in the ſame ratio, or quota of itſelf, as it 
is exceeded, | 
Thus fix is a geometrical Medium between four and nine. See 
geometrical PROPORTION. | 
This is the Medium which virtue is ſuppoſed to obſerve ; whence 
ſome call it Medium quoad nus, as having a view to circum- 
ſtances, times, places, perſons, &c. Diſtributive juſtice ob 
ſerves a geometrical Medium; commutative juſtice, an arith- 
metical one, See JUSTICE. 

Mxpivm participationis, in the ſchools, is that ſaid to be com- 
pounded of the two extremes, —T'hus, man, who is part 
body, partly mind, is a Medium by participation of the two 
extremes; ſo, is warmth the Medium of heat and cold, c. 

Mxepium negationis or remotionis, is that, fram which both * 
tremes are derived; or, it is a ſubject, capable of receiving 
both extremes, and yet not neceſſarily poſſeſſed of either. 
In which latter ſenſe, the will is a nean with reſpect to virtue 
and vice; and the underſtanding, with reſpect to knowledge 
and ignorance. : 3 the 

Mspium quod , or Medium ſuppeſiti, is ſomewhat between 1 
agent and patient, which receives the action of the one, 7 


arrive at the other. | 
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ted thereby. 

Mar quo, is the form, or faculty, 
duces an 
& mean, whereby fire acts on the hand. 

MEDIUM for quo, 

in the 
— biet: In which ſenſe, light is the Medium under which 


the eye peroeives any colour. 


an agent pro- 


MzpiUM in quo, is that, by inſpection whereof, a power is 


oduced in any thing, of knowing or perceiving another: 
uch, is a Px {wry , it ſhews an object; an image, as it 
repreſents the reality, &c. : | : 
MEDIUM, in mechanical philoſophy, 1s that ſpace or region, 
through which a body paſſes in its motion towards any point, 
See MoTION, — £3 
Thus æther is ſuppoſed to be the Medium, wherein the heavenly 
bodies move. (See Ether.) Air the Medium wherein bodies 
move near our earth. (See Ark and ATMOSPHERE. ) Water 
is the Medium in which fiſhes live and move. See WATER. 
And glaſs is alſo a Medium of light, as it affords it a free paſ- 
ſage. See GLass, LIGHT, RA, c. . 
That denſity or conſiſtence in the parts of the Medium, where- 
by the motion of bodies in it is retarded, is called the reſſtance 
of the Medium ; which, together with the force of gravity, is 
the cauſe of the ceſſation of Motion of projectiles, See Rx- 
SISTANCE of the Medium, &c. | 
Subtile or — 4 Mepium.—Sir If. Newton makes it probable, 
That beſide the particular aerial Medium, wherein we live and 
breath, there is another more univerſal one, which he calls an 
ætherial Medium; vaſtly more rare, ſubtile, elaſtic, and active, 
than air; and by that means freely permeating the pores and 
interſtices of all other Mediums, and diffuſing itſelf through 


the whole creation: And by the intervention hereof he thinks | 


it is, that moſt of the great phænomena of nature are effected. 
See NEWTONIAN. | 
This Medium he ſeems to have recourſe to, as the firſt and 
moſt remote phyſical ſpring ; and the ultimate of all natural 
cauſes. By the vibrations of this Medium, he takes heat to 
be propagated from lucid bodies ; and the intenſeneſs of heat 
increaſed and preſerved in hot bodies, and from them commu- 
nicated to cold ones, See HEAT. 6 
By this Medium he takes light to be reflected, inflected, re- 
fracted, and put alternately in fits of eaſy reflection and tranſ- 
miſſion; which effects he elſewhere aſcribes to the power of 
attraction: ſo that this Medium appears the ſource and cauſe 
even of attraction. Ses LIGHT, REFLECTION, REFRAC- 
TION, INFLECTION, and ATTRACTION. | 
Again, this Medium being much rarer within the heavenly 
bodies, than in the heavenly ſpaces ; and growing denſer, as 
it recedes further from them ; he ſuppoſes the cauſe of the 
gravitation of theſe bodies towards each other, and of the parts 
towards the bodies. See GR AVITATION. 
Again, from the vibrations of this ſame Medium, excited in 
the bottom of the eye by the rays of light, and thence propa- 
cated through the capillaments of the optic nerves into the ſen- 
ſory, he takes viſion to be performed; ſee VISION. And fo 
hearing, from the vibrations of this or ſome other Medium, 
excited in the auditory nerves, by the tremors of the air, and 
propagated through the capillaments of thoſe nerves into the 
ſenſory: and thus of the other ſenſes. See SENSATION, HEAR- 
ING, O&c. : 
And again, he conceives muſcular motion to be performed by 
the vibrations of the ſame Medium, excited in the brain at the 
command of the will, and thence propagated through the ca- 
pillaments of the nerves into the muſcles ; and thus contract- 
ing and dilating them. See MuscLE and MuscuLaR. 
The elaſtic force of this Medium, he ſhews, muſt be prodi- 
gious: Light moves at the rate of 70,000,000 miles in about 
ſeven minutes, yet the vibrations and pulſes of this Medium, to 
cauſe the fits of eaſy reflection and eaſy tranſmiſſion, muſt be 
ſwifter than light, which is yet 700,000 times ſwiſter than 


: ; | : 
this ſenſe, air is a Medium between the fire, and the hand 0 


whereby ö 
& : in which ſenſe, heat is ſaid to be the Medium 


is that which renders the power to act, com- 
ral; without determining it to any particu- | 
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that of water: A reſiſtance that would make no ſenſible alte- 
ration in the motion of the- planets in ten thouſand years, 

And is not ſuch a Medium better diſpoſed. for the heavenly 
motions, than that of the Carteſians, which fills all ſpace ade- 
quately, and without leaving pores ; is vaſtly denſer than gold ; 
and therefore muſt reſiſt more? See ſubtile MATTER, PLE- 
NUM, Ec. | 

If any aſk how a Medium can be ſo rare, let him tell how the 
air, in the upper regions of- the atmoſphere, can be above a 
hundred thouſand times rarer than gold. How an electrical bo- 
dy can, by friction, emit an exhalation fo rare and ſubtile, yet 
ſo potent, as, though its emiſſion occaſions no ſenſible alte- 
ration in the weight of the body, yet it ſhall be diffuſed through 
a ſphere of two foot in diameter, and carry up leaf-copper, or 
leaf-gold, at the diſtance of a foot from the electrical body. Or 


how the effluvia of a magnet can be ſo ſubtile, as to paſs a plate 
of glaſs without any reſiſtance or diminution of force; yet fo 


potent, as to turn a magnetick needle beyond the glaſs, See 
EFFLuvia, ELECTRICITY, &c, l | 
That the heavens are not filled with any other, but ſuch a 
ſubtile ætherial Medium, is evident from phænomena: whence 
elſe are thoſe laſting and regular motions of the planets and co- 
mets, in all manner of courſes, and directions? And how are 
ſuch motions conſiſtent with that reſiſtance, which muſt reſult 
from that denſe, fluid Medium, wherewith the Carteſians fill 
the heavens ? | 

The reſiſtance of fluid Mediums ariſe partly from the coheſion 
of the parts of the Medium, and partly from the vis inertiæ of 
matter. 'The firſt, in a ſpherical body, is nearly as the dia- 
meter, or, at moſt, as the factum of the diameter, and the 
velocity of the body. The latter is as the ſquare of that fac- 
tum. Thus are the two kinds of reſiſtance diſtinguiſhed in my 
Medium ; and being diſtinguiſhed, it will be found that almo 
all the reſiſtance of bodies, moving in ordinary fluids, ariſes 
from the vis inertiæ. That part which ariſes from the tena- 
city of the Medium, may be diminiſhed, by dividing the mat- 
ter into ſmaller parts, and making thoſe more ſmooth and 
ſlippery : But the other will {till be proportional to the denſity 
of the matter, and cannot be diminiſhed any other way, but 
by a diminution of the ſame, See ResisTANCE, 


Thus the reſiſtance of fluid Mediums, is nearly proportional to 


their denſities ; and thus the air we breath, being about nine 
hundred times lighter than water, muſt reſiſt about nine hun- 
dred times leſs than water: As, in effect, the ſame author has 
found it does by experiments on pendulums, Bodies moving 
in quick-filver, water, or air, do not appear to meet with any 
other reſiſtance, but what ariſes from the denſity and tenacity 
of thoſe fluids ; which they muſt, were their pores filled with 
a denſe and ſubtile fluid. See Vacuum. / | 
Heat, it is found, diminiſhes the tenacity of bodies very much; 
yet does it not decreaſe the reſiſtancs of water, ſenſibly, The 
reſiſtance of water, therefore, ariſes chiefly from its vis inertiz ; 
conſequently, if the heavens were as denſe as water, or as quick- 
ſilver, they would not reſiſt much leſs: if abſolutely denſe, 
without any vacuum, be the particles never ſo ſubtile and fluid, 
they would reſiſt much more than quick-filver, A ſolid globe, 
in ſuch a Medium, would loſe above half its motion, while it 
moves thrice the length of its own diameter ; and a globe not 
perfectly ſolid, ſuch as the planets, would loſe more. 

To make way therefore for the laſting motions of the planets 
and comets, the heavens muſt be empty of all matter, except, 
perhaps, ſome very fine effluvia, from the atmoſpheres of the 
earth, planets, and comets; and ſome ſuch ætherial Medium 
as we have deſcribed. —A denſe fluid can ſerve for no purpoſe, 
in the heavens, but to diſturb the celeſtial motions, and make 
the frame of nature languiſh ; and in the pores of bodies, can 
only ſerve to check the vibrating motion of their parts, where- 
in their heat and activity conſiſts. Such a Medium, therefore, 
unleſs we had ſome evidence of its exiſtence, muſt be given 
up; and that given up, the hypotheſis of light's conſiſting in 
a preſſion, falls alſo to the ground. See LICHT, PLANERTA 
PRESSION, CARTESIANISM, Ec. | 


ſound. The elaſtic force of this Medium, therefore, in pro- Mp lun ſeptum. See the article SgpTUM. | | 
e portion to its denſity, muſt be above 490, ooo, ooo, ooo times MEDI US venter, in anatomy, denotes the breaſt or thorax, See = 

greater than the elaſtic force of the air, in proportion to it] TroRax and VEN TER. . | 
PE denſity : The velocities and pulſes of elaſtic Mediums being in] Gluteus MEDius. See the article Gurus. 
: a ſub-duplicate ratio of the elaſticities, and the rarities of the] MEDLEY. See the article Cy ance medley. 


5 Mediums, taken together. And thus may the vibrations of MEDULLA aum, or Marrow of the bones, is a ſoft fatty ſub- 

„ this Medium be conceived as the cauſe of the elaſticity of bo- ſtance, placed in the cavities or pores of divers bones. See 
dies. See ELASTICITY. | MARROw. 

1 Further, the particles of this Medium being ſuppoſed infinitel The Medulla is incloſed in a membrane; and is devoid of 

y ſmall, even ſmaller than thoſe of light; if they be likewiſe ſenſe: it is red in the greater cavities, white in the leſs, and 


ſuppoſed, like our air, to have a repelling power, whereby | ſoft and ſucculent in ſpungy bones. See Bone, 
they recede from each other, the ſmallneſs of the particles may] From this is ſecreted the medullary oil, See MgpulLary 


exceedingly contribute to the increaſe of the repelling power, | oil. 


g and conſequently to that of the elaſticity and rarity of the Me- MEDULLA cerebri and cerebelli, denotes the white ſoft part of 
| dium, and ſo fit it for the free tranſmiſſion of light, and the] the brain and cerebellum, covered on the outſide with the cor- 
ue iree motions of the heavenly bodies. In this Medium may the tical ſubſtance, which is of a more dark or aſhy colour. See 
ge Planets and comets roll without any conſiderable reſiſtance. If the origin, ſtructure, and uſe thereof, under BRA Ix and Cx- 
2 it be 700,000 times more elaſtic, and as many times rarer, | REBELLUM. 1 1 
| | 


than air; it reſiſtance will be above 600,000,000 times leſs than MEDULLA Agata, is the medullary part of the brain and ce- 
| | 8 r 


> If | 4 


MED. 


rebellum joined in one ; the fore-part of it coming from the 
brain, and the hind-part from the cerebellum.— See Tab. anat. 
(oſteol.) fig 5. litt. dd, | | 
It lies on the baſis of the ſkull, and is continued through the 
great perforation thereof into the hollow of the vertebræ of the 
neck, back, and loins : though only ſo much of it retains the 
name oblongata, as is included within the ſkull. After its exit 
thence, it is diſtinguiſhed by the name of Medulla ſpinalis. See 
MzeDuLLA ſbinalis, and CRURA, | 
The ſubſtance of the Medulla oblongata being only an aggregate 


of thoſe of the brain and*cerebellum, muſt, like them, be pure- | 


Iy fibrous or nervous, and only an aſſemblage of minute tubes 
for the conveyance of the animal ſpirits. It ariſes, as it were, 
from four roots ; whereof the two largeſt ſpring from the brain, 
and are called crura : the two leſſer from the cerebellum, which 
Dr. Willis calls pedunculi. See BRAIN, and CEREBELLUM. 

Upon inverting it, the firſt thing that appears upon its trunk, is 
a protuberance, ſomewhat like a ring, and for that reaſon called 
protuberantia annularis. 

have their origin here, and are hence ſent to the ſeveral parts 
of the body. See NERRVE. Immediately under the firſt pair, 
or olfactories, appear two ſmall arteries, or branches of the ca- 
rotides. The ſecond pair, or optics, being cut off, appears the 
infundibulum, which ends in the grandula pituitaria, and on 
each ſide, the carotid arteries enter the ſkull, In the lateral 


ventricles of the Medulla are two prominences on each fide, | 


the one pair called corpora /triata, from the appearance of 
ftripes, or nervous fibres, within them ; their outer ſubſtance 
being cortical or glandulous, like the reſt of the ſurface of the 
brain, though not ſo deep, Betwixt the corpora ſtriata is a 
broad thin production of the Medulla, called fornix ; and un- 
derneath them lie two other prominences, called thalami ner- 
dorum opticorum. On either fide of theſe is a plexus of blood- 
veſſels, called plexus choraides, And under the fornix a narrow 
aperture, called the rima, which lets into the infundibulum ; 
which is a paſſage from the third ventricle to the glandula pi- 
tuitaria, through the Medulla of the brain; being lined with 
the pia mater. Under this, in the finus called ſella equina, or 
Zurcica, upon the os cribroſum, is the glandula pituitaria; which 


is ſurrounded with a plexus of veſſels, called rete mirabile, on- 


On the] 


ly viſible in brutes. See RETE, PITUITARY, &c. 
hind-part of the third ventricle is a ſmall foramen, called anus, 
leading to the fourth ventricle of the cerebellum : At the ori- 
fice of this is ſeated a ſmall gland, which, from its fancied 
reſemblance to a pine-apple, is called conarium, or glandula 
pinealis; where Des Cartes and his followers, imagine the ſeat 
of the ſoul to be. See PiNEar. On the back-fide of the 
Medulla oblongata, near the cerebellum, are four protuberan- 
ces, whereof the upper and larger are called nates, the under 
and leſſer ze/ies, See NaTEs, and TEsTEs. Between theſe 
and the proceſſes of the cerebellum, is the fourth ventricle, from 
its figure called calamus ſcriptorius. See CALamus. On the 
Medulla oblongata, near its extremity, are four other promi- 


nences, two on each ſide ; called corpora pyramidalia, and oliva- | 


ria. See OLIVARIA, CONARIUM. 
MEDULLA ſpinalis, or the ſpinal Marrow, is a continuation of 
the Medulla oblongata, or medullary part of the brain, with- 
out the ſkull. See SPINE. 
It conſiſts, as the brain does, of two parts, a white or medul- 
lary, and a cineritious or glandulous ; the former without, and 
the other within, The ſubſtance vf the exterior part is much 
the ſame with that of the corpus calloſum, only ſomewhat 
tougher, and more fibrous : which difference becomes the more 
apparent, as it deſcends the lower; by reaſon of the ſtreight- 
neſs of the cavity, which growing gradually more narrow, 
preſſes the medullary fibres cloſer together, and renders them 
more compact, and gathers them into more diſtin faſciculi, 
till having deſcended the whole tract of the ſpina, they end in 
the cauda equina, It is the origin of moſt of the nerves of 
the trunk of the body : It ſends out thirty pair on each fide to 
the limbs, the great cavities, and other parts ; which are no- 
thing but faſciculi of medullary fibres, covered with their pro- 
per membranes. See Nerve. 
The ſpinal Marrow is generally ſaid to be covered with four 
coats: The firſt, or external one, is a ſtrong nervous liga- 
ment, which ties the vertebræ together, to the inſide of which 
it firmly adheres, The ſecond is a production of the dura 
mater; it is exceedingly ſtrong, and ſerves to defend the ſpinal 
Aarrow from any hurt from the flexures of the vertebræ. 
The third is a production of the arytænoides, and is a thin 
pellucid membrane, lying between the dura and pia mater, or 
the ſecond and fourth membranes of the Medulla. This mem- 
brane gives a coat to the nerves that go out of the ſpina, which 
is the inner membrane. of the nerves, as the dura mater gives 
the outer, The fourth coat is a continuation of the pia mater, 
and is an extremely thin, fine, tranſparent membrane; ſtrictly 
embracing the whole ſubſtance of the Medulla, dividing it in 
the middle into two tracts, and making, as it were, two co- 
lumns of it.—See Tab. Anat. (oſteol.) fig. 6, See alſo SPIN E, 
VERTEBREA, Oc. | 8 | 
MEDULLARY ail, is no more than the finer and more ſubtile 


- 


Then follow ten pair of nerves, which | 


MEL 


Row, and OIL. 5 
This, Dr. Havers obſerves, paſſes not into the bone. 
duQs, but by ſmall pores famed into viſicles "4; pre. 


or bags are propagated from the outward coat of the arteri 
and by theſe it paſſes from one to another, till it arrives mp4 
ſides, or extreme parts of the bone, That part of it NN. 
ſupplied to the interſtices of the joints, goes into them by : 
ſages, penetrating through the bone. into thoſe cavities? | 
formed for that end. The uſe of this oi is either comm me 
all the bones, whoſe temper it preſerves, and keeps from - - 
too brittle ; or more peculiarly to the joints, where it is 5 
ſerviceable, 1%, To lubricate the bones at their extremit 
that they may move more eaſily and free, 20. To kee ” 
ends of the articulated bones from growing hot with m —4 
39. To preſerve the joints from wearing by attrition, and uy 
bing one againſt another: And 4% To preſerve the 8 
ee 1 from we fon and rigidity, and lubricate thoſe - 
which flide upon the bones, and keep the carti 
joined to 8 flexible. | 125 | — ben 
MEETER. See the article Mr RkE. | 
Ie N See DoMEsTIC. a 
| A“, or MO ALESIA, in antiquity; fo 
celebrated among the Romans on the 12th 2 AY, pa ae 
of the great mother of the gods, that is, Cybele or g 
wherein were ſports or combats held before the temple of that 
goddeſs, See FEAs T, GC. | | 
* They were called alenſia, from the 6 i 
Cybele being — 1 goddeſs. _—_ e e 
MEI miſerere. See the article MiszRERE. 
MEINOUR. See the article MAIN OUR. | 
MELA, a chirurgeon's inſtrument, called alſo ſpeculum, and b 
the vulgar, tenta, or probe. See PRoBE, —_ 
Its uſe is to probe ulcers, or draw a ſtone out of the yard ; 
Its form is various, according to the uſe it is intended for, 
See SPECULUM. ow ; 
MELANCHOLY “, in medicine, a low kind of delirium, with- 
out a fever; uſually attended with fear, heavineſs, and ſorrow 
without any apparent occaſion, See DELIRIuu. . 
The word in Greek, Miazyxone, formed from pazs, black; 
and xean, bile. | 
The antients attributed this diſeaſe to black and cloudy ſpirits, 
ariſing as vapours from a redundant atrabilary humour, See 
ATRABILIs, and CHOLER, | 
Some of the moderns aſcribe it to the irregular motion of the 
ſpirits, and their acid conſtitution ; and others, who ſeem to 
know it better, to too heavy and viſcid a blood, which permits 
not a ſufficiency of ſpirits to be ſeparated in the brain, to ani- 
mate and invigorate the nerves and muſcles : laſtly, others to a 
dryneſs of the meninges of the brain. : 
T his diſeaſe is varied an infinite number of ways, according to 
the temperament and ideas of the perſon affected with it. It 
is a ſpecies of madneſs, and only differs from a downright ma- 
nia in degree. See MANIA. 


The word is formed from vu, niger, black; and 4, dico, to 
lead, or draw. | 
But there is no ſuch ſpecies of choler now regarded, and con- 
ſequently this diſtinction of evacuants is but little uſed. See 
PurGATIvVEs, and ATRABILIS. + 
MEL ASSES. See the article MoLossts. | 
MELCHITES, a religious ſe& in the Levant, who ſcarce differ 
from the Greeks in any thing relating either to faith, or wor- 
ſhip ; only that they do not ſpeak the Greek language. 
The word, in the original Syriac, ſignifies royali/ts, and was 
formerly applied by the catholics to the heretics who refuſed 
to ſubmit to the deciſions of the council of Chalcedon: int 
mating by this appellation, that they were of the religion of 
the emperor, . 5 | FD 
Thoſe now called Melchites, are ſuch people, as, inhabiting 
among the Syrians, Cophtæ, or Egyptians, and other levan- 
tine nations, follow the opinions of the Greeks, though no 
Greeks themſelves : And it is for this reaſon that Gabriel Sio- 
nita calls them indifferently by the names of Greeks, and Mal- 
chites. See GREEK. © 
The ſame author obſerves, that they are ſpread through all the 
Levant ; that they deny purgatory ; and are declared ee 
to the pope and his primacy.— For the reſt, they fall in wi 
the Greeks, both as to articles of faith, and diſcipline. a 
They have tranſlated the Greek euchologium, and other books 
of that kind, into Arabic ; and have the canons of council in 
the ſame language. To thoſe of the council of Nice, they 
have added new canons, commonly called the Arabic nm» 
| which are likewiſe received by the Jacobites and Maronites 
Though moſt of the learned look on them as ſpurious. , | 
MELCHIZEDECHIANS, or MELCHISEDEKIANS, _— 
ſectaries, ſo called, becauſe they raiſed Melchizedech above 3 
creatures, and even above. Jeſus Chriſt. | The 


{ 


2 


parts of the Medulla, or marrow of the bones.” See Ma. 


h 
which are conglomerated into diſtinct lobules, contained 15 2 
ral membranes inveſting the whole marrow; all which veſichs 


MELANOGOGUES “, MEAANOTTA, are ſuch Medicines s 
are ſuppoſed particularly to purge off atrabilis or black choler, 


1 * 
; i 
7 
4 0 — 


The author of this ſeft was one Theodotus, whence the Aal. 


chizedechians became more commonly known by . the name of 


codotians ; all the difference between thoſe, and the ſtrict 
9 conſiſting in that particular article relating to Mei- 
chizedech 3 who, according to them, was the great and ſupreme 


MELICERIS, MEAIKHPIE, a tumour or abſciſs incloſed in a 


is; conſiſting of matter not unlike honey, whence its name. 
57 — 1 called atheroma. It gathers without 
pain, and gives way upon preſſure, but returns again: It is to 
be cured by warm diſcutients, See ATHEROMA. | 
MELISMATICO flo. See the article STYLE. 


ITITES, MEAITITHZ, a greyiſh ſtone, which, when pul- | 
wy yields a milky liquor, of a taſte ſomewhat like honey, | 


whence it takes its name. wh =P 
Tt is found in mines of metals, and ſeems to partake pretty 
much of the nature of lead ; having a ſweetneſs ſomewhat like 


the ſal ſaturni, but much fainter, 


It only differs from the galactite, in that it is milder to the tafte. 
See GALACTITESs, The antients uſed it in inflammations of 
the eyes, and to dry ulcers. 


MELIUS inguirendum, a writ which lieth for a ſecond inquiry to 
be made of what lands and tenements a man died ſeized, where | 


partiality is ſuſpected upon the writ called diem clauſit extre- 
MELODY *, MBAQAIA, in muſic, is the agreeable effect of 
different muſical ſounds, ranged or diſpoſed in ſucceſſion, See 

SOUND, . e NOS 3 
* The word is compounded of the Greek hινι, honey: and dh, 


ſin 8 1414 5 | 
Mid) is the effect only of one ſingle part, voice, or inſtru- 
ment ; by which it is diſtinguiſhed from harmony ; though in 
common ſpeech, theſe two are frequently confounded. 
Harmony is the agreeable reſult, of the union of two or more 
concording muſical ſounds heard in conſonance, i. e. at one and 


the ſame time; ſo that harmony is the effect of two parts at 


leaſt : As therefore a continued ſucceſſion of muſical ſounds 
produces Melody, ſo does a continued combination of theſe pro- 


| duce harmony. See Harmony, ConcoRD, and muſic in| 


ParTs. 65 


Though the term Melady be chiefly applicable to the treble, | 


as the treble is chiefly diſtinguiſhed by its air; yet ſo far as 
the baſs may be made airy, and to ſing well, it may be alſo 


properly ſaid to be melodius. See TREBLE, and Bass, Of 
the twelve harmonical intervals of muſical ſounds, diſtinguiſh- | 


ed by the names of ſecond leſſer, ſecond greater; third leſſer, 
third greater; fourth ; falſe fifth, fifth ; ſixth leſſer, ſixth 
greater; ſeventh leſſer, ſeventh greater; and oftave ; all Melody 
as well as harmony, are compoſed : For the octaves of each 
of theſe are but replications. of the ſame found ; and whatever 
is ſaid of any, or all of theſe ſounds, is to be underſtood alſo 
of their octaves. See OcTavye. : | 
Fir the rules of MELopy, fee the article Coupos iT IoN. 
MELT. See the article MILr. a 5 
MELTING- fire. . IRE. 
Surveyor of MELTING. 3 Se a arts MELTING. 
MEMBERS, in anatomy, the exterior parts, ariſing from the 
trunk, or body of an animal, like boughs from the trunk of a 
tree, See BoD. | 
In which ſenſe, Members, membra, amount to much the ſame 
with limbs, artus : Though ſome make a difference between 
the two ; reſtraining Members more immediately to the fleſhy 
parts which cover the limbs, and artus to'the bones and nerves, 
Phyſicians divide the body into three regions or venters, - the 
head, the breaſt, and the lower ventricle z and the extremi- 
ties, which are the Members. See ExTREMITY. | 
Each Member, and portion of the body, was antiently devoted 


to ſome divinity. The head to Jupiters, the breaſt to Neptune, | 


the navel to Mars, the ear to Memory, the forehead to the 
Genius, the right-hand to Faith or Fidelity, the knees to Mer- 
cy ; the eye-brows, again, to Jupiter, the eyes to Cupid, or, 
according to others, to Minerva, the hind-part of the right ear 

to Nemeſis, the back to Pluto, the reins to Venus, the feet to 
Mercury, the heels and ſoals of the feet to Thetis, and the 
fingers to Minerva. N 

MzmBER, in architecture, denotes any part of a building; as a 
frieze, cornich, or the like. | 

MEmBzR is ſometimes alſo uſed for moulding. See MovuLDpins. 


EMBER, in grammar, is applied to the parts of a period, or | 


ſentence, See PERIOD, and SENTENCE. 

MEMBERED, or MEM BRE D, in heraldry, is where the legs 
or feet of an eagle, griffin, or other bird, are of a different 
colour from the reſt of the body. | | | 

MEMBRANA, in anatomy. 


EMBRANA cammunis muſculorum, 
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net- work, covering the whole membrane. 


EMBRANA propria Muſculorum. See < MEMBRANE. 
YEMBRANA communis vaſculorum. 

EMBRANA adipoſa, ADI1POsA. - 

EMBRANA carnoſa. CARNOSA. | 

EMBR"NA nictitans. & See J NICTITATING. | | 

3 tympani, TyMPAnum, and FoRAMEN. 
Vor. * urinaria. ALLANTols. 


M E M 


| MEMBRANE, MeMpRANA, in anatomy, a ſimilar part of an 
animal body; being a thin, white, flexible, expanded ſkin, 


formed of ſeveral ſorts of fibres inter woven together, and ferv- 


ing to cover or wrap up certain parts of the body. See Body, 


and Pa R T. | , | 
The membranes of the body are various ; and variouſly deno- 
minated: —Such are the periofteum, pleura, pericardium, peri- 
tonæum, c. which ſee under their proper articles; Px R105s- 
TEUM, &'c,—Such alſo are the Adipoſa, Carnoſa, and Nifi- 
tating. fg 1 fr UK. | 
Thoſe membranes which ſerve as integuments, or covers of 
veſſels, are called coats or tunics; and thoſe which cover the 
brain, are, by a peculiar name, called meninges. See Tunic, 
and MENIN GES. a 5 
The fibres of membranes give them an elaſticity, whereby 
they can contract, and cloſely graſp the parts they contain; 
and their nervous fibres give them an exquiſite ſenſe, which is 
the cauſe of their contraction: they can therefore ſcarcely ſuf- 
fer the ſharpneſs of medicines, and they are difficultly united, 
when wounded, In their texture, there is a number of ſmall 
glands, which ſeparate an humour, fit for moiſtening the parts 
they contain, By reaſon of the thickneſs and tranſparency of 
the membranes, the ramifications of the blood-veſſels are more 
apparently ſeen in them, than in any other part of the body : 
here the innumerable diviſions, windings and turnings, ſerpen- 
tine progreſſions, and frequent inoſculations, not only of veins 
and arteries together, but alſo of veins with veins, and arteries 
with arteries, make a moſt agreeable embroidery, and delicate 
See VESSEL, Cc. 
The uſe of the membranes is to cover and wrap up the parts, 
and ſtrengthen them; to ſave them from external injuries; 
to preſerve the natural heat; to join one part to another; to 
ſuſtain ſmall veſſels, and the nerves which run through their 
duplicatures; to ſtop the returning of the humours in their veſ- 


ſels, as the valves ſtop the returning of the blood in the veins 


and heart; of the chyle in the thoracic duct; and of the lym- 
pha in the lymphatic veſſels, See VALVE, Sc. it 1 

Anatomiſts generally aſſert, that there is a membrana communis 
muſculorum, or membrane common to all the muſcles, being 
led into that miſtake by the aponeuroſis of ſeveral ; whereas, 


upon ſtricter obſervation, there is no ſuch thing to be found, 


See MuscLE. | 

The membrana propria muſculorum, is that which immediately 
covers all and every one of the fibres of a muſcle, and is cloſely 
tacked to them. There is another common membrane, called 
membrana communis vaſculorum ; which is a thin membrane, 


accompanying almoſt all the veſſels of the body. See VESsEL, 


VN, ARTERY, Sc | 1 | 7 
All theſe membranes receive veins, arteries, and nerves, from 
the parts which are neareſt to them. Te {8 FTE] 7 
MEMBRANES of the eyes. 
MEMBRANOSA armla. 
| | MEMBRANOSUS, in anatomy, a muſcle of the leg, ſo called, 


; Err. 


See the arti 
: the article ARuILLA. 


from its large membranous ex pe nſion incloſing all the muſcles 


of the triba and the tarſus; whence it is alſo called faſcia 


lata. — See Tab. Anat. (Myol.) fig. 2. u. 34. fig. 1. n. 48. fig. 6. 


n. 34. 

It hath a ſharp fleſhy beginning from the fore · part of the ſpine 
of the os illum, but ſoon becomes membranous, and covers al- 
moſt all the muſcles of the thigh and leg, down to the foot, 


here it joins with the ligamentum annulare ; and in its action 


turns the leg outwards. 


MEMBRED. See the article MceMBezep. 
MEME.— Que ef Meme. 
MEMORIS, or MRMORIALS, a term now much in uſe for 


See the article QUE. 


hiſtories, compoſed by perſons who had ſome ſhare, or concern 
in the tranſactions they relate, or who were eye witneſſes of 
them; anſwering to what the Latins called commentarii, See 
COMMENTARY, and HisToRy. ES rig | 
The French are great dealers in this way of writing, and have 

an infinite number of books of memoirs, containing, for the gene- 
rality, the lives, actions, intrigues, amours, &c. of the writers. 


Memoirs is alſo uſed for a journal of the acts, and proceed- 
ings of a ſociety ; or a collection of the matters debated, tranſ- 


acted, Cc. therein.—Such are the memoirs of the royal aca- 
demy of ſciences, &c, See JoURNAL, ACADEMY, &&c, 


MEMORY, MNHMH, a power, or faculty of the mind, where- 


by it retains or recollects the ſimple ideas or images of things 


we have ſeen, imagined, underſtood, &c, See Sou, PowWER, 


FacuLrty, &c. | 

Of all the faculties, there is none harder to account for, or 
that has pgrplexed philoſophers more, than the memory. Some 
will have it a mere organ, as the eye, ear, &c.—Dr. Hook, 
in an E ay towards a mechanical account of memory, makes it 
to conſiſt in a ſtock of ideas or images, formed occaſionally 
by the mind, out of the fine parts of the brain, and diſpoſed, 
or laid by in order, | | | 

Des Cartes and his followers maintain, That the animal ſpir its 
exciting a motion in the moſt delicate fibres of the brain, leave 
a kind of traces or footſteps, which occaſion our remembrance, 


Hence it happens, that by paſling ſeveral times over the ſame 
thingy vg ſpirits becoming accuſtomed to the ſame paſſages, 


leave 


M E M 


leave them open, and ſo make their way without any effort or 
labour; and in this conſiſts the eaſe wherewith we recollect 
ſuch ideas. Thus wine is found to ſharpen the memory, in re- 
gard the ſpirits of the wine put the animal ſpirits in motion, 


and agitate the fibres of the brain the more briſæly. See IDEA, 
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BRAAIN, Trace, REMEMBRANCE, Sc. 

Father Malebranche expreſſes his notion of memory thus: Tt 
« being granted, that all our different perceptions ..re owing 
© to changes happening in the fibres of the principal part of 


nature of the memory is obvious : for as the leaves of a tree, 
that have. been folded for ſome time, in a certain manner, 
preſerve a facility or diſpoſition to be folded again in the ſame 
manner; ſo the fibres of the brain, having once received 
certain impreſſions by the courſe of the animal ſpirits, and by 
the action of objects, preſerve, for ſome time, a facility to 
receive the ſame diſpoſition, Now it is in this facility that 
memory conſiſts; for we think on the ſame things, when the 
brain receives the ſame diſpoſitions, 2 

Further, as the animal ſpirits act ſometimes more briſkly, 
and ſometimes more languidly on the ſubſtance of the brain; 
and as ſenſible objects make much deeper, and more laſting 


ſcheme, to conceive why we do not remember all things 


La 


© more vividly to the mind, than another ſeen but once : Why 
© things that have been ſeen, are uſually remembred more dif- 
« tinctly, than thoſe that have been only imagined, &c,* See 
Hasrr. | 

Old men are defetive in memory, and cannot learn any 
© thing without much difficulty, becauſe they want animal 
© ſpirits to make new traces, and becauſe the fibres of the brain 
© are become too hard to receive, or too moiſt to retain ſuch 
© impreſſions. For the ſame reaſon, thoſe who learn with the 
greateſt eaſe, forget the ſooneſt ; in regard when the fibres 
are ſoft and flexible, objects make a flight impreſſion, which 
the continual courſe of animal ſpirits eaſily wears off : On 
the contrary, the fibres of thoſe who learn ſlowly, being leſs 
flexible, and leſs ſubject to be ſhaken, the traces are more 
deeply engraven, and laſt the longer. 


abſolutely dependent on the body ; being impaired or ſtreng- 
thened, according to the changes that befall the body ; a fall, 


or blot out all the traces, to bear away all the ideas, and to 
cauſe an univerſal forgetfulneſs.” EE 

The chief difficulty that clogs this doctrine of memory, is to 
coriceive how ſuch an infinite number of things, as the head is 
ſtored withal, ſhould be ranged in ſo much order in the memory, 
as that the one ſhould not efface the other : and how in ſuch 
a prodigious aſſemblage of traces impreſſed on the brain, the 
animal ſpirits ſhould awake preciſcly thoſe which the mind has 
occaſion for] See SPIRITS, 

Seneca ſays of himſelf, that by the mere effort of his natural 
memory, he was able to repeat two thouſand words upon once 
hearing them, each in its order; though they had no depen- 
dence or connection on each other. After which he mentions 
a friend of his, Portius Latro, who retained in his memory all 
the declamations he had ever ſpoke, and never had his memory 
fail him, even in a ſingle word. He alſo mentions Cyneas, 
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ambaſſador to the Romans from king Pyrrhus, who in one day 


had fo well learnt the names of his ſpectators, that the next he 
ſaluted the whole ſenate and all the populace afſembled, each by 


his name, Pliny ſays, that Cyrus knew every ſoldier in his army 


by name ; and L, Scipio, all the people of Rome, Charmi- 
das, or rather Carneades, when required, would repeat any 
volume found in the libraries ; as readily as if he were reading, 


—Dr. Wallis tells us, that without the aſſiſtance of pen and 


ink, or any thing equivalent, he was able in the dark, by mere 
force of memory, to perform arithmetical operations, as mul- 
tiplication, diviſion, extraction of roots, &c. to forty places. 
Particularly, that in February 1672, at the requeſt of a foreigner, 
(by night, in bed) he propoſed to himſelf a number of fifty- 


three places, and found its ſquare root to twenty-ſeven places; 


L 


and without ever writing down the number, diQated it from 
his memory, at his next viſit, twenty days afterwards, 

acal or artificial MEMoRy, is an art or invention, by means 
whereof the memory is ſuppoſed to be aided, ſtrengthened, and 
inlarged. 

This art ſeems to conſiſt in nothing elſe but a certain method 
of coupling or aſſociating ideas of things to be remembred, 
with the ideas of other things, already diſpoſed ogderly in the 
mind, or that are before the eyes.—It is of an old ſtanding, 
having been practiſed by many of the antient orators ; ſome 
whereof are ſaid to have made uſe of paintings, images, and 
emblems on this occaſion : Though others contented them- 


| ſelves with the parts, members, ornaments, furniture, and 


other circumſtances of the place where they were to ſpeak, 


 Moretus tells us, that a young man of Corſica pretending to do 


wonders this way, Muretus put him to the trial; and upon 
dictating to him two or three thouſand words, ſome Greek, 
ſome Latin, ſome Barbarous ; all without any relation to each 
4 | 2 


* 


1 


the brain, wherein the ſoul more immediately reſides, the 


impreſſions, than the imagination alone; it is eaſy, on this 


alike: Why a thing, for inſtance, ſeen twice, is repreſented O 


From all which obſervations it follows, that the memory is 


the tranſports of a fever, &c. being frequently found to eraſe 


1 


other, and the greateſt part without any meaning at all: the 
artiſt immediately, and without any heſitation, or the leap 
ſtumbling or diſplacing, repeated them all, from firſt to la 
in the ſame order wherein they had been dictated; and 4, 
done, beginning where he ended, he repeated them all try 
wards, from laſt to firſt. Adding, that this was but a ey 
eſſay of his memory ; and that he would undertake to e 
thirty-ſix thouſand words in the ſame manner. * 
The truth is, this art ſeems better calculated for retaining thin 
without any coherence or dependence on one another, as . 
words or ſounds, &c. than for things where reaſon or — 
ment are any way required. N 
Raim. Lully took ſo much pains with it, that it now goes b 
his name, being called Lullys art. See Ax r. / 
MEMPHITES, or lapis MemPHiTICvs, a fort of ſtone m 

tioned by Dioſcorides, Pliny, and other natural hiſtorians : 
ſuppoſed to be found in Egypt not far from the City Cairo, 
the antient Memphis ; whence its — : 
The property it is famed for, is, that be lveri 
ſmeared on by part of the body to be cut of 3 
as that the patient ſhall perceive no pain from the operation. 


Mx. Midſbipmen. Mipsnie- Men. 
Moot-ME N. MoorT- Men, 
Port-ME N. | PorT-Men, 

ue. MEN. See the article 4 Qy Rs r. Men. 
Sides-MEN. SIDEs8-Men. 
Twelve-MEN, TWELIVI-- Aen. 


Ke N. VESTRY. Men. 

ENANDRIANS, the moſt antient branch of Gnoſtics; thy 
called from Menander their chief, a diſciple of Simon Magus 
and himſelf a reputed magician, See SIMONIAN and Gyqs. 
TICS, 

He taught, that no perſon could be ſaved unleſs he were hay. 
tized in his name: He conferred a peculiar ſort of baptiſm 
which would render thoſe who received it immortal in the next 
world. St. Irzneus repreſents him, as pretending to be, That 
firſt virtue hitherto unknown to the world, and to have been 
ſent by the angels for the ſalvation of all mankind, 
He took upon him, ſays St. Epiphanius, hr. 2. to be greater 
than his maſter ; which contradicts Theodoret, who makes 
Menander a ſubordinate virtue to Simon Magus, the great vir- 
tue of all, See SIMONIANS, | 

MENDICANTS, beggars; a term applied to ſeveral orders of 
religious, who live on alms, and go a begging from door to 
door, See Moxk and RELiG1ous, 

There are four antient orders which paſs principally by the 
name of the four mendicants : The Carmelites, Jacobines, 
Franciſcans, and Auguſtins, See CARMELITEs, JAco- 
BINES, c. | | 
Among the number of medicants, are alſo ranked the Capu- 
chins, Recollects, Minims, and others, who are branches, or 
derivations from the former. See Caruchixs, Rxcol- 
LECTS, c. 

The medicants at their firſt eſtabliſnment, were rendered in- 
capable of having any revenues. The multitude of meaicants 
is now a heavy tax on the people. | 

MENIAN column. See the article CoLUMN. 

MENINGES, MHNITITEZ, in anatomy, the coats, or mem- 
branes, wherewith the brain is incloſed. See BRAIN. 

The Arabs call them mothers ; whence we alſo uſually cal 
them in Latin the pia, and dura mater. See PIA, and 
Dura mater. | 

There are two meninges, external and internal; called mems 
craſſa, and tenuts, 

Craſſa Mx xIxx, or dura mater, is the external one, and the 
groſſeſt. It lies immediately under the cranium, and covers 
the whole ſubſtance of the brain, and the ſpinal marrow, and 
affords a coat to the trunks of the larger nerves. See NERVE, 
Oc. It is connected on the upper part to the perioſteum by 
means of fibres, and on the under ſide to the pia mater by the 
branches of the ſinus's, and by the arteries and nerves. lt 
conſiſts of two leſſer coats or membranes, which ſome have 
taken for two dura maters ; the exterior, hard: and the innel, 
more ſmooth, ſoft, and moiſt, It deſcends double between the 
two hemiſpheres of the brain, which it divides as deep as thc 
corpus calloſum, and by reaſon of its curvature, occaſioned by 
the convexity of the brain in that part, is called falx, from its 
reſemblance to a ſickle. See Fa Lx. It likewiſe inſinuates 
itſelf between the brain and cerebellum, and ſo prevents the 
brain from lying too bard on the cerebellum. In the = 
tures thereof, are ſeveral cavities called ſinus's, which are 2 = 
of venous canals ſerving for the conveyance of the blood. | 
theſe there are four conſiderable ones, viz. the jongitudinales 
and laterales. See SINUS. Ty, 

MEgNinx tenuis; or pia mater, lyes under the dura mater, of 
mediately under the brain. It is a fine thin membrane a0” 
ring ſo cloſely, and inſinuating itſelf into all the folds and - 
fratuous parts of the brain, that it is ſcarce to be ſepara 
from it. This membrane covers the whole brain, cerebel 4 
and medulla oblongata, and ſerves, together with the on” 

for the defence of the brain, and the ſupport of its eee 


Between the two, lies another fine tranſparent member, # 
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called arachmiides 5 but the beſt anatomiſts take this for no much the ſame with martyroligy, or calendar in the Latin. See 
more than the external lamina of the pia mater. See ARACH- MarTYROLOGY, and CALENDAR, 
NOIDES. | h | 1 The word comes from the Greek, pow, month, and a, dil- 
MENIPPEAN, ſatyra MENIPPEA, a kind of ſatyr conſiſting courſe. ES 
of proſe and verſe intermixed. See 84 TTR. 5 + | The Greek menologium is divided into the ſeveral months in the 
hus called from Menippus, a Cynic philoſopher, who de- year; and contains an abridgment of the lives of the ſaints ; 


ob in compoſing ſatyrical letters, &c.—In imitation of with a bare commemoration of the names of ſuch whoſe lives 
him, Varro alſo wrote ſatyrs under the title of ſatyræ Menip. were never written. The Greeks have various meno/ogies. . The 
z: Whence this ſort of compoſition is alſo denominated | Romans tax them with inſerting divers heretics in their menolo- 
Varrnian ſatyr. gies as ſaints. Baillet treats of them at large. | 


Among t moderns, there is a famous piece under this title, MENS. dome/ticus. See the article DomesTicvs. 
firſt publiſhed in 1594, againſt the chiefs of the league, called] MENSALIA, Mensa ts, ſuch parſonages, or livings as were 
alſo the catholicon of Spain. It is eſteemed a maſter-piece for | formerly united to the tables of religious houſes ; and therefore 
the time. See CATHOLICON, by canoniſts called menſal benefices. See Parsonace, and 
MENISCUS, in optics, a glaſs, or lens, concave on one fide, | BENEFIcR. 
and convex on the other; ſometimes alſo called lunula, See MENSES *, CATAMENTA, in medicine, the monthly evacua- | 
Lens and OPpT1c glaſs. | tions from the uterus, of women not with child, or not giving | 
In a meniſcus, if the diameter of the convexity be equal to that | ſuck. See MEnsTRUAL, | | 
of the concavity, a ray falling parallel to the axis, will continue They are ſo called from menfis, month, the period wherein they 
parallel thereto after refraction. | : return. They are alſo called flowers, courſes, &c. See FLoweRs, 
Such a meniſcus therefore, will neither collect, nor diſperſe the The menſes make one of the moſt curious and difficult phæno- 
rays; and is therefore of no_ uſe in dioptricks, See ReFRAac-| mena in the whole human body; for the explanation whereof, 
TI oN. Ok many hypotheſes have been framed : though the matter is yet 
To find the focus of a meniſcus, the rule is, As the difference of | ſcarcely aſcertained, = 
the ſemi-diameters of the convexity and concavity, is to the| It is generally agreed by all, that the neceſſity women are un- 
ſemi-diameter of the convexity : ſo is the diameter of the con- der for ſome extraordinary ſupply to compenſate the expence, 
. cavity, to the diſtance of the focus from the meniſcus, Hence, and ſupport them during the time of geſtation, was the final 
Tf the ſemi-diameter of the concavity, be triple the ſemi-dia-| reaſon why this redundance at other times was given them. 
meter of the convexity, the diſtance of the focus from the] But this is all they agree in. Some not content with this occa- 
meniſcus will be equal to the ſemi- diameter: and therefore the ſion alone, will have the men/?ruous blood offend in quality more 
meniſcus will be equivalent to a lens equally convex on either | than in quantity; which they argue from the pain it gives many 
ſide. See Convex-lens, 1 women in the evacuation.— They add, that its malignity is ſo 
Again; if the femi-diameter of the concavity be double that] great, that it excoriates the parts of men by mere contact; 
of the convexity ; the diftance of the focus will be equal to the] that the breath of a men/?ruovs woman will give a permanent 
diameter: and therefore the meniſcus will be equivalent to a] ſtain to ivory, or a looking-glaſs ; that a little of the blood 
lano-convex lens. See PLAN O- cor. dropped on any vegetable, blaſts, or renders it ſterile; that if 
Tf the ſemi-diameter of the concavity be quintuple that of the] a pregnant woman be defiled with the menſes of another wo- 
convexity, the meniſcus will be equivalent to a ſphere, See] man, ſhe miſcarries that if a dog taſtes them, he runs mad, 
hherical LENS. 5 : : and grows epileptic : All which, with many more fables of the 
The ſemi-diameter therefore of the convexity being given; ſame kind, though related by great authors, Dr. Drake rejects, 
that of the concavity required to remove the focus to any given | as too ridiculous to need a refutation. 
diſtance from the meniſcus, is eafily found. See Focus. Others aſcribe this effect to an imaginary dominion of the 
| MENNONITES, a ſect in the United Provinces, in moſt re-] moon over the bodies of women. This was formerly the pre- 
| ſpects the ſame with thoſe in other places called anabaptiſis. See] wailing opinion; though the ſmalleſt reflection would have 
ANABAPTIST. 5 Ag ; 1 . | ſhewn the weakneſs of it: For had this purgation been owing 
They had their riſe in 1496, in a village in Friezeland : their to the influence of the moon, all women of the ſame age and 
founder was one Mennon, who undertook to reform the reli-| temperament, would have found it at the ſame periods and re- 
gion of the antient anabaptiſts, and to throw out all enthuſiaſm | volutions of the moon, i. e. at the ſame time; which all ex- 
touching the new kingdom of Chriſt, &c. perience ſhews to be falſe, | 
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The mennonites hold, that there is no original ſin; that the firſt] There are two other opinions which carry with them great pro- 

1 man was not created juſt; that in ſpeaking of the father, ſon, | bability, and are argued with a great deal of ſtrength and rea- 

- and holy ghoſt, we muſt not uſe the word perſon, nor that of | ſon. In both which, the quality of the blood is allowed to 

trinity; that Jeſus Chriſt did not take his fleſh from the ſub-| be innocent; but they ſtill differ about the reaſon of its iſſue. 

- ſtance of his mother, but from the eſſence of the father; or — The former is that of Dr. Bohn and Dr. Freind, who main- 

ti F that the word of the father became man; that he brought it | tain this flux to be the reſult of a plethora, or plenitude ; and 

from heaven, or that we do not know whence he had it: And] to be evacuated only for relief againſt the quantity. See PLE- 

that the union of the divine and human nature was ſo effeted, | THORA. $4 

l as that the divine was rendered viſible, and liable to death. Dr. Freind, who has maintained the cauſe of a plethora with 

The mennonites teach farther, that Chriſtians are not allowed] the greateſt ſtrength and clearneſs, ſuppoſes that this plethora 

ll to ſwear ; to exerciſe any civil magiſtrature; to uſe the ſword, | ariſes from a coacervation in the. blood-veſſels of a ſuperfluity 

nd not even for the puniſhment of criminals. They add, that] of aliment, which he thinks remains over and above what is 

miniſters of the word are not permitted to receive any wages | expended by the ordinary ways; and that women have this 

2 for their work; that they muſt not baptize little children; and] plethora, and not men, becauſe their bodies are more humid, 

that the ſouls of men after death reſt in an unknown place till and their veſſels, eſpecially the extremities of them, more ten- 

the the day of judgment. | | der, and their manner of living generally more unaQtive than 

ers The mennonites are ſub-divided into divers ſets ; whereof the | that of men; and that theſe things concurring, are the occaſion 

nd two principal are, the mennonites of Friezeland, and thoſe of | that women do not perſpire ſufficiently to carry off the ſuper- 

/Ey Flanders, | fluous alimentary parts, till it be accumulated in ſuch quan- 
by The latter exerciſe a very ſtrict church-diſcipline, and excom-| tity as to diſtend the veſſels, and force its way through the ca- 1 
the municate for the ſlighteſt offence; nor do they hold it lawful] pillary arteries of the uterus. It is ſuppoſed to happen to wo- 1 
I to have any ſociety or communication with thoſe excommu-| men more than the females of other ſpecies, which have the 9 
aue nicated.— Thoſe of Friezeland, on the contrary, receive into] fame parts, becauſe of the erect poſture of the former; and the 1 
er, their communion ſuch as are excommunicated by the others ; | vagina, and other canals, being perpendicular to the horizon ; 14 
the whence they have been called /ercorarii, and berberiſiæ. Their | ſo that the preſſure of the blood is directed towards their orifices : 1 
the diſcipline is very remiſs, whereas, in brutes, they are parallel to the horizon, and the | 
14 


They recommend an univerſal toleration of religions very | preſſure wholly on the ſides of thoſe veſſels. The diſcharge 
earneſtly, and receive all kinds of perſons into their aſſemblies, | he thinks, happens in this part rather than in any other, as being 
provided they be of good morals, and believe the ſcripture to more fayoured by the ſtructure of the veſſels ; the arteries being 
be the word of God ; however divided they may be as to the very numerous, and the veins ſinous and winding, and there- 
particular articles of faith. fore more apt to retard the impetus of the blood ; and conſe- 
Though the mennonites uſually paſs for a ſect of anabaptiſts, yet] quently, in a plethoric caſe, to occaſion the rupture of the ex- 
M. Herman Schin, a mennonite miniſter, who has publiſhed | tremities of the veſſels, which may laſt, til! by a ſufficient 
their hiſtory and apology, maintains that they are not anabap-| diſcharge the veſſels are caſed of their over-load. | 
tilts, either in principle, or by origin: He owns they baptize] This is the ſubſtance of Dr. Freind's theory, from whence 1 
none but adults; but then, neither do they re- baptize any who] he very mechanically, and very philoſophically, accounts for I 
d received it in their childhood. They ſpeak with a great | the ſymptoms. Bade | | * 
deal of prudence and reſerve as to the extraordinary operations | To his argument, why women have -menſes rather than men | 

of the holy ſpirit; and are far from the fanaticiſm of the old | we may add from Boerhaave, that in the former, the os facrum, 

anabaptiſts, No people are more ſubmiſſive to magiſtrates, or | is wider, and ſtands farther out, and the os coccygis farther in ; | " 
arty paſſive obedience farther than they. Far from rebellion ; | the offa innominata wider, and farther apart, and the loweſt of | ; 1 
Mrd. condemn even the moſt juſt war, &c. | them, as well as the lower ' eminences of the os pubis, far- 1 
OLOGY *, MgnoLoG1UM, in the Greek church, is ther outwards than in the latter, Hence in women, the lati- 1 
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MEN 


tude or expanſion about theſe bones, and the capacity of the} 


pelvis, is vaſtly great in proportion to thoſe of men; and yet 


in a woman not pregnant, there is not much to fall this ex- 


panſe. Again, the fore: ſide of the thorax is ſmoother in wo- 


men than in men, and the blood-veſſels, lymphatics, adipoſe 


and nervous veſſels, membranes and fibres, are much laxer in 
women than in men: whence all their cavities, cells, veſſels, 
Sc. are more eaſily rgpleniſhed, and the humours aggregated in 


them; beſides, that they are found to perſpire leſs than men, 
and to arrive much ſooner at their maturity, or «#1 of increaſe. | 


To which he adds the conſideration of the ſoft pulpous texture 
of the uterus, and the vaſt number of veins and arteries it is 


filled withal, | 


Hence, a healthy maid, being arrived at her growth, begins to 


prepare more nutriment than is required for the ſupport of the 
body; which, as there is not to be any farther accretion, muſt 
of neceſſity fill the veſſels, and eſpecially thoſe of the uterus, 


and breaſts, as being the leaſt compreſſed. Theſe will be dila- | 


ted more than the others; whence the lateral vaſcules evacua- 
ting their humour into the cavity of the uterus, it will be filled, 
and extended: Hence, a pain, heat, heavineſs, will be felt 
about the loins, pubes, c. the veſſels of the uterus at the ſame 
time will be ſo dilated, as to emit blood into the cavity of the 
uterus, its mouth will be lubricated and looſened, and blood 
iſſue out. As the quantity of blood is diminiſhed, the veſſels 
will be leſs preſſed, and will contract themſelves cloſer, ſo as 
again to retain the blood, and let paſs the groſſer part of the 
ſerum; till at length, only the uſual ſerum paſſes. Again 
there are more humours prepared, which are more eaſily lodged 
in veſſels once dilated; hence the menſes go, and return at va- 
rious periods in various perſons. | 

This hypotheſis, however plauſible, is oppoſed by Dr. Drake, 
who maintains that there is no ſuch repletion, or at leaſt that it 
is not neceſſary to menſtruation. Arguing, that if the men- 
ſes were owing to a plethora ſo accumulated, the ſymptoms 
would ariſe gradually, and the heavineſs, ſtiffneſs, and inac- 
tivity, neceſſary ſymptoms of a plethora, would be felt long 
before the period were compleated, and women would begin to 


be heavy, and indiſpoſed ſoon after evacuation, and the ſymp- 


. toms increaſe daily: Which is contrary to all experience; 
many women, who have them regularly and eaſily, having no 
warning, nor other rule to prevent an indecent ſurprize, than 
the meaſure of the time; in which, ſome that have ſlipped, 
have been put to confuſion and ſhifts, no ways conſiſtent with 
the notice a plethoric body would give. He adds, that even in 
thoſe who are difficultly purged this way, the ſymptoms, 
though very vexatious and tedious, do not make ſuch regular 
approaches, as a gradual accumulation neceſſarily requires. If 
we conſider what violent ſymptoms come on in an hour, we 
hall be extremely puzzled to find the mighty acceſſion of mat- 
ter which ſhould in an hour or a day's time make ſuch great 
alterations. According to the hypotheſis, the laſt hour contri- 
butes no more than the firſt, and of conſequence, the alteration 


- ſhould not be greater in the one than the other; ſetting aſide 


the bare eruption. | | 
This is the ſubſtance of what is argued againſt Dr. Friend's 
theory; which, it muſt be owned, notwithſtanding theſe de- 
jections, is ſtill the moſt rational and conſiſtent that has yet 
been advanced. 2 rp 
T hoſe who oppoſe it, give into the doctrine of fermentation, 
and maintain the evacuation of blood, in thoſe parts, to be the 
effect of an efferveſcence, or ebullition of the blood. This opi- 
nion has been maintained by many, particularly Dr. Charleton, 
Bale, De Graaf, and Drake. The two firſt of whom ſup- 
poſe a ferment peculiar to the women which produces this flux, 
and affects that part only, or at leaſt principally, Dr. Graaf, 
leſs particular in his notion, only ſuppoſes an efferveſcence of 
the blood raiſed by ſome ferment, without aſſigning how it 
acts, or what it is. The ſudden turgeſcence of the blood, 
occaſioned them all to think, that it aroſe from ſomething till 
then extraneous to the blood, and led them to the parts prin- 
cipally affected, to ſeek for an imaginary ferment, which no 
anatomical enquiry could ever ſhew, or find any receptacle for, 
nor any reaſoning neceſſarily infer. Again, that heat which 
frequently accompanies this turgeſcence, led them to think the 
caſe more than a plethora, and that there was ſome extraordi- 
nary inteſtine motion at that time. . | 
Dr. Drake improves on the doctrine of a ferment ; and con- 
tends not only that it is neceſſary there ſhould be a ferment, 
but a receptacle alſo for this ferment: Concluding from the 
ſuddenneſs and violence of the ſymptoms, that a great quantity 
muſt be conveyed into the blood in a ſhort time, and conſe- 
quently, that it muſt have been ready gathered in ſome recep- 
tacle, where, while it was lodged, its action was reſtrained, 
But he goes farther ſtill, and pretends to aſcertain the place, &c. 
both of the one and the other, making the gall-bladder to be 
the receptacle, and the bile the ferment. This liquor he thinks 
well adapted to raiſe a fermentation in the blood, when diſ- 
charged into it in a quantity: And as it is contained in a recep- 
tacle that does not admit of a continual iſſue, may be there re- 
ſerved, till in a certain period of time, the bladder becoming. 
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cera, it emits the gall: which, by the way of the lactezl.; 
ſinuating itſelf into the Take ig rail that effetveſ 2 
which occaſions the aperture of the uterine arteries, Se e 
To confirm this, he alledges, that perſons of a bilious * 
- tution, have the menſes either more plentiſully, or more fr. 
quently than others; and that diſtempers manifeſtly bilious, "ne 
attended with ſymptoms reſembling thoſe of women labou wi 
under difficult menſtruation, If it be objeRted, that on 118 
foot, men ſhould have menſes, as well as women; he 4 
that men do not abound in bile ſo much as wonien; the 
of the former being more open, and carrying off more 7 * 
ſerous part of the blood, which is the | vehicle of all the -” A 
humours; and, conſequently, a greater part- of each is dic 
charged through them than in women ; wherein the ſuperfluey 
muſt either continue to circulate with the blood; or be gaben 
in proper receptacles, which is the caſe in the bile. The ſ 
reaſon he gives why menſtruation ſhould not be in brutes m_ 
pores of theſe being manifeſtly more open than thoſe of wome s 
as appears from the crop of hair which they bear; for the 15. 


glands is neceſſary, than where no ſuch: thing is 
Vet there is ſome difference between the males — Laa 
among theſe, the latter having their menſes, though not ſo often, 
nor in the ſame form and quantity, as women. 
He adds, that the ſeveral phænomena of the menſes, whether 
in a natural, a regular, or. diſeaſed. caſe, flow naturally and 
readily from this hypotheſis; and that whatever may be 2c- 
counted for from a plethora, or from any particular ferment 
may, without any ſtraining, be applied to this. 
The root of black hellebore, and ſteel, are the principal reme. 
dies for obſtructions of the menſes ; the former is almoſt infal. 
lible, and in many caſes where the latter is not only ineffec. 
tual, but improper ; as in plethoric habits, for with ſuch, ſteel 
will ſometimes raiſe hyſteric commotions, convulſions, and ; 
kind of uterine furor ; whereas hellebore thins the blood, and 
diſpoſes it for a diſcharge without making it more impetuoy,, 
So that though each provoke the menſes, yet they do it by dif- 
ferent ways; ſteel by increaſing the blood's velocity, and giving 
it a greater moment againſt the uterine arteries; and hellebore 
by dividing it, and rendering it more fluid, See HELLEBORE 
and CHALYBEAT. ny bo. 
MENSIS. | MonTH. 
Mens1s chymicus, \ See Jer ae 93 
Mens1s vetitus „ FENCE month _ 
MENSTRUAL, or MENSTRVous, a term in medicine, ap- 
plied to the blood which flows from women in their ordinary 
monthly purgations. See MEgnsts. ne wet 
The menftrual_ blood is the exceſs, or redundance of the blood 
in the body. It may be defined an excrement ſerving (or the 
formation, as well as nutrition of the foetus in the womb, and 
which at other times is evacuated monthly. See BLOOD. 
Of all animals, there are none beſides women, and perhaps apes, 
which have their men/trual purgations, —Hippocrates ſays, that 
the menſtrual blood gnaws and tears the earth like vinegar, 
Pliny and Columella add, that it burns herbs, kills plants, 
tarniſhes looking glaſſes, and that dogs which taſte it, run mad, 
But this is all fabulous; it being certain that this blood is the 
ſame with that in the veins and arteries. See BLoop. 
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blood flowed : and the man who touched her, or the movea- 
bles ſhe had touched, were declared unclean. , Levit. chap. x.. 
MENSTRUAL epat?s. Sos J Er Acr. | 
MEeNnsTRUAL longitude of the 2 ARGUMENT. 
MENSTRUUM *, SoLvenT, or Diss0LVENT, in chymiſtry, 
any liquor that will diſſolve, that is, ſeparate the parts of hard 
bodies. See Diss0LVENT and Dis80LUTION. 5 
The term takes its riſe from this, that ſome chy miſts pretend the 
compleat diſſolution of a mixed body cannot be effected in leß 
than forty days, which period they call a philoſophical month. | 
Thus aqua regalis is a men/truum for gold; aqua fortis, and ſpi- 
rit of nitre, for moſt other metals; common water for ſalts, &. 
See GOLD, SILVER, SALT, c. ; 
Menſtruum is properly defined a body, which being applied 
to, or intermixed with another, does ſo diſſolve it, as that 2 
the diſſolving parts float among the parts diſſolved; and fo di 
vides it into its minuteſt parts, as that the parts of the difſo- 
vent are intermixed with thoſe of the body diſſolved. —Whence 
it appears, that every men/iruum in diſſolving a body, is like 
wiſe diſſolved itſelf; ſo as with the body it diſſolves, to make 
up one body, A Knife therefore divides bread, but is not ai 
that account a menſtruum; as it does not conſtitute one 900) 
with the bread : but water boiled with the bread is a men/fruum 
with regard to the bread, as it only makes up one body there 
with. See Dis890LUTION. 1 q 
MEensTRUUMs may be divided into two claſſes ; the firſt conf f 
of ſuch as are fluid; the ſecond of ſuch as are ſolid; that is, they 
are either actually divided, or they muſt be ſo ere they act. 
Fluid MensTRUUmMs are water, dew, oils, ſaline and acid ſpirits 
alkali ſalts, &c.. 1 ; 1 25 1 
Solid MENSTRUUMs, are ſuch as muſt be made fluid ere they . 
diſſolve; ſuch are moſt ſalts, nitre, vitriol, &c, See WATER, 
SALT, VITRIOL, Oc. Ads re Al 


turgid and full through the. compreſſion of the incumbent viſ- 
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getation whereof, a large cavity, and a wider aperture of the 
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By the Jewiſh law, a woman was unclean while the nenſfruu! 
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* | at the time they act as ſuch, that is, at the proportionable to the ſurface of the deſcending bodies: But the 
— 23 rye — ſuch men ſtruu a; furfaces of the bodies do by no means 1 ! or decreaſe, in 
- time 8 or a ſolid. Thus, e. gr. ſilver is a men/iruum with] the ſame proportion as their ſolidities do; for the ſolidity in- 
* wt old; for if you take an ounce of ſilver, melt it in creaſes as the cube, but the ſurface _— as the ſquare of the di- 
rega * 2 n 40d 2 grain of gold; all the parts of the ſilver] ameter. Small bodies, therefore, will have much larger ſur- 
— , A. ix themſelves with the parts of the gold; ſo as that faces, in proportion to their ſolid contents, than larger bodies 
= old and filver, which before were ſeparate, now make one will; and conſequently when exceedingly diminiſhed, may 
n gold and filver are only men/fruums as they are dif-} ee by duoyed up in the mer. See Disetur, RaioT- 
ſolved by the fire; i. e. as they are fluid. | 1 Se. 13 we Bk 5 
; the aftim of MensTRUUMs, Sir Iſaac Newton accounts for | MENSTRUUM, in pharmacy, chiefly denotes a body that will 
Por y m the acids wherein they are impregnated. The particles | extract the virtues of ingredients by infuſion, decoction, or the 
ye acids are found to be endued with a ftrong attractive force, | like, See ExTRAcT, InNFusion, DxcocTion, &c, 
2 ks their activity conſiſts, and by virtue whereof they diſ- MEnsTrTrRUUM peracutum, is a name given by Mr. Boyle to a 
N bodies, See ATTRACTION. Theſe acids he ſuppoſes of menſtruum he extracted from bread only, that would prey on 
N iddle nature between water and hard bodies, and to attract] bodies more compact than many hard minerals, nay even on 
boch Buy this attraction they gather together about the parti- | glaſs, and do many things that aqua fortis would not do. 
cles of bodies, whether metallic, ſtony, or the like, and adhere | With this he drew tinctures not only from crude corals, but 
to them very cloſe, ſo as ſcarce to be ſeparable from them by | * alſo from the lapis hæmatites, and granates, nay from diamonds, 
diſtillation, or ſublimation. Thus ſtrongly attrafted, and ga-] and rubies, See DIGESTION. | | 
thered together on all ſides, they raiſe, disjoin, and ſhake aſun- MENSURATION, the act, or art of meaſuring. See ME A- 
der the particles of bodies, i. e. they diſſolve them; and by | SURING, and TRIANGLE. 7 : | 
the attractive power whereby they ruſh againſt the particles of MEN TAL, ſomething that relates, or is reſtrained, to the ope- 
the bodies, they move the fluid, and ſo excite heat, ſhaking| ration of the underſtanding. | 


' - ſome of the particles to that degree, as to convert them into Thus, a mental prayer is ſuch a one as is made merely in the 
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i d ſo generating bubbles. See AciD. mind, without pronouncing one word of it. See PRAYER. 
Dr. Keil 1 us =o theory or foundation of the action of | Mental reſervations are the refuge of Hypocrites, See REsER- 
menſtruums, in the following propoſitions. 1+ Þ VATION: | 


1% Two corpuſcles may be placed. fo near each other, with- | MENT UM, in anatomy, the lower part of the face, beneath - 
out touching, as that the force wherewith they attract each] the mouth; which we otherwiſe diſtinguiſh by the name of 
other, ſhall eaſily exceed that of their gravity. chin, See FACE. : . | 
2. If a corpuſcle placed in a fluid be every way equally attract- MEPHITIS, or MEePHITICAL exhalation, denotes a poiſonous and 
ed by the ambient particles, the corpuſcle will not be put in| noxious ſteam iſſuing out of the earth, and chiefly from a ſul- 
any motion; but if it be attracted more by ſome of the parti- | phurous principle. See Porson, Dame, ExHALATION, c. 
cles than by others, it will then tend towards that quarter The moſt remarkable place of this kind is the Grotta del Cane 
where the attraction is the ſtrongeſt : and the motion thus pro- near Puzzoli, about two miles from Naples, in Italy ; the 
duced will be correſpondent to the inequality of the attraction:] fteams of which kill dogs, or other animals, when brought 
' that is, if the inequality be great, the motion will be ſo; and} within its reach: A very curious account of which, and the 
if little, little. its e e EO manner of its efficacy, is given by Dr, Mead, in his eſſay on 
3. Corpuſcles ſwimming in a fluid, and attracting each other] poiſons. See CRO T TO. | 
more than the interpoſed particles of the fluid; thoſe particles] MER.—O#/fter le MRR. See the article OusTzR. | 
of the fluid will be driven aſide, and the corpuſcles approach | MERCATOR's chart, or projection, is a ſea- chart, or projection 
each other with a force equal to the exceſs of their mutual at-] of the ſurface of the earth in plano, wherein the meridians, pa- 
traction, beyond the attraction of the particles of the fluid. rallels and rhumb lines are all repreſented by ſtrait lines; the 
4. If a body be placed in a fluid whoſe parts attract the par-] meridians being likewiſe parallel; though their degrees are not 
\. ticles of the fluid more ſtrongly than thoſe particles are attradt-] equal, ; but are continually enlarged as they approach nearer the 
ed by one another; and if in the body there be ſeveral pores pole, in the ſame proportion as the parallel circles on the globe 
pervious to the particles of thoſe fluids, the fluid will preſently decreaſe as they approach the pole: that is, in the ratio of the 
diffuſe itſelf through the pores; and if the connection of the] radius to the ſine complement of the latitude. See PRoJec- 
in that body be not ſo ſtrong as that it may be exceeded TION. 2 X 
by the impetus of the particles ruſhing together; the immerſed For the conſtruction, uſe, advantages, Ec. hereof, ſee mer- 
body will undergo a difſolution. I caters 'Cnarrt. SP AL, | 
Hence, for a menſtruum to be fit to diſſolve a given body, there | MeRcaToR's ſailing, is that performed loxodromically, by means 
are three things required. 1%. That the parts of the body at-| of mercator's charts. See mercator's SAILING. © 
tract the particles of the men/iruum more ſtrongly than thoſe | MERCHANDICE, or MegxcanTILE profeſſion, the function 
are attracted by each other. 2% That the body have pores | of a merchant ; or the art, method, &c, of exerciſing a whole- 
adequate and pervious to the particles of the ' men/fruum. zo. ſale commerce. See Communce. | 
That the coheſion of the parts of the body be not ſo ſtrong], The mercantile profeſſion is eſteemed noble, and independent. 
but that it may be torn aſunder by the impetus of the particles] In France, by two arrets of Louis XIV, the one of 1669, 
ruſhing together. Hence alſo it follows, that the particles the other of 1701, the nobility are allowed to trade, both by 
which conſtitute ſpirit of wine, are more ſtrongly attracted by | land and ſea, without derogating from their nobility : And we 
each other, than by thoſe of a ſaline body immerged in it. have frequent inſtances of merchants ennobled in that country, 
Hence we ſee the reaſons of the different effects of different | in regard of the utility of their commerce, and the manufac- 
menſtruums; why ſome bodies, for inſtance metals, diſſolve in| tures they have ſet up. In Bretagne, even a retail trade does 
a faline men/ſiruum: Others again, as reſin, in a ſulphureous | not derogate from nobility, | 
one, Sc. particularly why ſilver diſſolves in aqua fortis, and] When the nobles of that province are diſpoſed for commerce, 
gold only in aqua regalis ; all the varieties whereof are account- they let their nobility fleep ; that is, they do not loſe it, but 
able for, from the different degrees of coheſion, i. e. of attract- only ceaſe to enjoy the privileges of their nobleſſe while their 
ion in the parts of the body to be diffolved, the different dia-| commerce continues, and re-aſſume it, by giving over trade, 
meters and figures of its pores, the different degrees of attraQtion | without any letters or inſtrument of re-habilitation. 
in the menſiruum, and the different diameters and figures of its In republics it is ſtill more valued ; but no where more than 
parts, See COHESION, | 3 in England, where the younger ſons and brothers of peers are 
Suppoſe, e. gr. the attraction of gold to that of ſilver, to be as] frequently bred up to merchandice, Add to this, that many of 
atob; and of ſilver to aqua fortis as & to 4; but that of aqua} the Italian princes are the principal merchants of their ſtates ;, 
fortis to aqua regia, as d to e; let F ſignify the magnitude off and think it no diſcredit to make their palaces ſerve as ware- 
particles in aqua fortis, and r thoſe in aqua regia ; c the coheſi-} houſes: And that many of the kings of Aſia, moſt of thoſe 
on of gold, and g the coheſion of ſilver: If the diameters of | of the coaſt of Africa and Guinea, traffic with the Europeans, 
the particles F be greater than the diameters of the pores of _ ſometimes by their minifters, and ſometimes in perſon. 
gold, they can never diſſolve the gold, let their attractive force] The qualifications requiſite for the profeſſion of a merchant, 
be ever ſo ſtrong. But if b—fxd be greater than g, then the] are, 19. To keep books ſingle or double, viz. journals, ledgers, 
ſilver will yield to the menſtruum whoſe particles are 7, and leſs and others, 2% To draw invoices, contracts, chatter-parties, 
than the pores of the ſilver; and if Der be- leſs than g, the policies of aſſurance, bills of exchange, letters miſſive, c. 
ſilver will never diſſolve in the menſtruum, the particles where 3*. To know the relation between the monies, weights, and 


: . : — neaſures, of ſeveral countri o The pl here the ſeve- 

of are r, and the attractive force e. But if a—exr be greater | M2 res Fr! Where the. eve 
hos ; veral kinds of merchandice are manufactured, in what ner 

fs 10 _ 2 able 4 the 28 2 made, what the materials compoſed of, e the 3 
gold. N W —— oy materials require before they are wrought ; and the 
H | | 3 1 merchandices afterwards. 5% The lengths and breadths of 
r an. 3 q rn ſtuffs, as filks, wools, "Ry linens, wg the ch ions of the 
that the 5 3 Ry 5 5 2 5 0 g — places where they are manufactured, and their different prices at 
Ann ui ra 2 Y * . * Fred different ſeaſons. 6. The dying, and the ingredients for the 
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x ugh them; and that this reſiſtance is, cæteris paribus, ſtill | 7 - 1 he merchanaices that 
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| abound, or are more rare, in one country than another ; their 
60 2 | | Kinds 
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MERCHANT-/hip, See SHIP. 


MER 


kinds and qualities; and the manner of trafficking in them to 
the beſt advantage, whether by land, by ſea, or rivers, 8. The 


commodities permitted or prohibited, both for the import and 
export of a ſtate, 9. The price of exchange according to 
the courſe of ſeveral places, and what it is that raiſes or lowers 


it. 10%. The duties to be paid both at the import and export 


of wares, according to the uſage of the place, the tarifs, regu- 
lations, &c, 11. The manner of packing, bailing, and tun- 
ning merchandices, to keep them either in magazines, or in 


voyages, &c, 12% On what terms a merchant · veſſel may be 


freighted, and inſured. 13% The goodneſs and value of every 
thing requiſite for the conſtruction or refitting of veſſels, the 
prices of woods, cordage, maſts, anchors, ſails, and other neceſ- 
faries. 14% The wages ordinarily given captains, officers, and 
ſailors: and the manner of contracting with them, 159, The 
foreign languages, which may be reduced to three principal 
ones, viz. the Spaniſh, uſed almoſt through all the eaſt, parti- 
cularly on the coaſt of Africa, from the Canaries to the cape ol 
Good Hope ; the Italian, uſed throughout the coaſts of the Me- 
diterranean, and many places of the Levant ; and the Teuto- 
nic or German, uſed throughout moſt countries of the north. 
16%, The conſular juriſprudence, the laws, cuſtoms, compa- 
nies, colonies, chambers of inſurance, conſulates in the ſeveral 
countries; and in the general, all the ordinances, regulations, 
and policies, relating to commerce. 


| MERCHANT, a perſon who carries on merchandize, or ſuſtains 


the mercantile profeſſion. See MERCHANDISE. 
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formed in eighty- ſeven days, twenty-three hour 
revolution, or the length If his 5 is not ver dename 
nor is it certain whether he has ſuch a motion round his a! 
axis, or not. See PERIOD, REVOLUTION, 6c, "a 
What variety of weather or ſeaſons it may be liable to. . 
ſtill ata loſs ; as not knowing the inclination of his va pay 
plane of his orbit, "The force of gravity on the ſurface of * 
cury, is ſeven times as ſtrong as on the ſurface of the 5... 
Its denſity, and conſequently, the gravitation of bodies to 
the centre, cannot be accurately determined ; but no TOS 
muſt exceed that of our earth, by reaſon of the exceſs of va 
there, See GRAVITY, DensITY, Cc. a 
Mercury changes its phaſes, like the moon, according to its G 
veral poſitions with regard to the ſun and earth. See Moo 
It appears full, in its ſuperior conjunctions with the ſun, beca a 
we can ſee the whole illumined hemiſphere: But in its hos 
conjunction, we only ſee the obſcure or unillumined hemiſphere. 
In his approach towards the ſun, his light is falcated or hornel 
See PHASES. | | : 
The ſituation of this planet proves evidently; that the h 
theſis of Ptolemy is falſe: For Mercury is ſometimes tr 
betwixt the earth and ſun; and ſometimes beyond the ſun 
But the earth is never found between Mercury and the fil; 
which however muſt happen, if the ſpheres of all the planes 
incompaſſed the earth, as a centre, according to the Ptolemaic 
ſcheme. See ProrEMAIC em. 
The diameter of the ſun viewed from Mercury, would appear 
three times as big as it appears on our earth; that planet beine 
thrice as near him as we are; and therefore the ſun's diſk would 


Law MERCHANT. | Law. 
Statute MERCHANT See & STATUTE. 
Tenant per /latute MERCHANT. TENANT. 


appear ſeven times as large as it appears to us: 

Its greateſt diſtance from the ſun, with regard to us, never ex. 

MERCHENLAGE, the law of the Mercians. See Law. { ceeds twenty-eight degrees, whence it is ſeldom viſible ; bein 

MERCURE galant. See the article GALANT. commonly either loſt in the ſun's light, or, when the ar: 

MERCURIAL, ſomething that conſiſts of, or bears a relation b remote from the ſun, in the crepuſculum. The beſt obſerus- 
to, mercury. See MERCURY. | tions of this planet, are thoſe made when it is ſeen on the ſun's 
Thus we ſay, a mercurial perſon, to denote a perſon of a briſk, | diſk ; for in its lower conjunction, it paſſes before the ſun like 
volatile complexion ; ſuch perſons being ſuppoſed by aſtrologers a little ſpot, eclipſing a ſmall part of his body, only obſervable 
to be under the more immediate influence of the planet Mercury. with a teleſcope, The firſt obſervation of this kind, was that 


So alſo, we ſay mercurial fumes, mercurial ſpirits, &c, with re-] of Caſſendi in 1632. See TRANSIT. - 
ference to the mineral mercury, To an inhabitant of Mercury, the ſolar ſpots will appear to 


MERCURIAL medicines. MEeRcugiIALs. traverſe his diſk ſometimes in a right line from eaſt to weſt, and 
MEexcURIAL phoſphorus. PHOSPHORUS. ſometimes elliptically. As the other five planets are above Mer. 
MERCURIAL ſalivation. Gee JOALIVATION. cury, their phænomena will be nearly the ſame there, as with 
MERCURIAL thermometer, THERMOMETER. | Us. Venus and the earth, when in oppoſition to the ſun, will 
Me RCURIAL unguents, frictions, &c. SALIVATION. | ſhine with full orbs, and afford a noble light to that planet. 

MERCURIAL waters. War ER. Mexcuxy, in chemiſtry and natural hiſtory, denotes a fluid, 


MERCURIALS, medicines compoſed, or prepared, of mercury, mineral mater, perfeAly reſembling ſilver in fuſion, See Mi- 


or quick-ſilver. See MRERcURv. 


The principal of the claſs of mercurials, are mercurius albus, or 
white precipitate of mercury; ſweet and corroſive ſublimate of 


mercury ; calomel ; artificial cinnabar ; turbith mineral ; prince's 
powder; æthiops mineral, &c. See each under its proper arti- 
cle, SUBLIMATE, PRECIPITATE, MERCURY, CINNABAR, 


TuRBITH, CALOMEL, &c, 
The medicinal efficacy of mercury depends on its extreme divi- 


ſibility, and fineneſs of its particles, and on their gravity, or | 


weight. By means of the firſt, it finds a paſſage into the in- 
moſt receſſes of the animal ſtructure, and, when properly guard- 
ed, does not exert itſelf till it comes in the remoteſt ſcenes of 
action; where moſt other medicines either do not arrive, or at 


leaft not till their force is rebated. This property it has in com- 


mon with camphor. See CAMPHoR, | 
By the latter, it is enabled to make ſtill more conſiderable al- 
terations in the animal ceconomy, by rendering the fluids thin- 


ner, and breaking open the ſecretory paſſages : But this effect 


it has in common with chalybeats. See CHALYBEATS. 


It may be added, that the ſame property whereby it becomes ſo p 


powerful a deobſtruent, indicates, that it is to be avoided in 
heRics, and all caſes where the conſtitution is drawn low by 
too profuſe evacuations ; in regard mercurials tend to keep up 
or increaſe the exceſs of impetus in the fluids, and that over- 


capacity-in the ſecretory orifices, wherein the defect of ſuch a| 


conſtitution ſeems to conſiſt, See Hecric. 


MERCURY, , in aſtronomy, the ſmalleſt of the inferior pla- 


nets, and the neareſt the ſun, See PLANET and SYSTEM. 
The mean diſtance of Mercury from the ſun is to that of our 
earth from the ſun as 387 to 1000; its excentricity 8 degrees, 


The inclination of its orbit, that is, the angle formed by the 


plane of its orbit with the plane of the ecliptic, is 6 degrees 52 
minutes: Its diameter to that of the earth as 3 to 4 ; and there- 
fore the globe of Mercury will be to that of the earth as 2 to 5, 


See EXCENTRICITY, INCLINATION, DIAMETER, DISTANCE, 


&c, 
According to Sir Iſaac Newton, the heat and light of the ſun 


on the ſurface of Mercury, is ſeven times as intenſe as on the 
ſurface of our earth in the middle of ſummer: which, as he 


found by experiments made for that purpoſe by a thermometer, | 


is ſufficient to make water boil, Such a degree of heat there- 


fore muſt render Mercury uninhabitable to creatures of our con- 


ſtitution: And if bodies on its ſurface be not inflamed and ſet 
on fire, it muſt be becauſe their degree of denſity is proportio- 


nably greater than that of ſuch bodies are with us. See HEAT. | 
The revolution of Mercury round the ſun, or his year, is per- 


\ 


a, 


| 


; 


ö 


NE RAI. 125 | 
Mercury is known under a great number of denominations: 
The common name among the antients was hydrargyrum, q. d. 
water of ſilver. The moderns commonly call it mercury, from 
ſome ſuppoſed relation it bears to the planet of that name, In 
Engliſh it is popularly called guick-/ilver, from its appearance, 
Many of the chymiſts call it proteus, from the variety of forms, 
colours, &c, it paſſes through in their preparations. 
Naturaliſts are divided what claſs of foſſils to range mercury un- 
der: Some make it a metal; others a ſemi-metal ; and others 
an imperfect metal. See FossIL, and SEMI-METAL. 
Boerhaave obſerves, that it is very improperly called a meta, 
inaſmuch as it has not all the characters of ſuch a body; nor 
ſcarce any thing in common with the other metals, except 
weight and ſimilarity of parts: Thus, for example, it is rei- 
ther diſſolvable by fire, malleable, nor fixed: In effect, it ſeems 
to conſtitute a peculiar claſs of foſſils; and is rather the mother, 
or baſis of all metals, than a metal itſelf See METAL. 
Perſect metals, according to M. Homberg, &c. are nothing but 
ure mercury whoſe little particles are penetrated on all ſides, 
and filled with the matter of light, which unites and binds them 
together into a maſs, ſo that the parts of fluid mercury, which 
are ſuppoſed to be little ſolid globes, in their metallification are 
rendered rough and uneven, being pierced on all ſides, and 
having their pores or perforations filled with the matter of Jight. 
By ſuch means they loſe their firſt conformation, and the po- 
liture or ſmoothneſs of their ſurfaces, which is one of the prin- 
cipal cauſes of the fluidity of mercury. 
The chymiſts make mercury one of their hypoſtatical principles: 
Not, as M. Homberg obſerves, that it anſwers the character 
of a principle, which is that whoſe ſubſtance cannot be ana 
lyſed, or reduced into matters more ſimple; but becauſe th 
analyſis has not yet been diſcovered : Thought is poſſible it 
may hereafter, there being little doubt but that mercury b 4 
compound. This is the more probable, in regard mercury ma) 
be deſtroyed, which never happens to ſimple bodies. The man- 
ner of deſtroying mercury, is, firſt, by Changing it into 2 bet 
fect metal, by introducing a ſufficient quantity of light within 
its ſubſtance ; and then expoſing this metal to a burning-gl 5 
where, in a little time, it evaporates almoſt wholly into moke, 
leaving nothing behind but a light earthy duſt. + al 
Characters, or properties of MERCURY, are, Firſt, That 0! 
bodies it is the heavieſt, after gold; and ſtill the purer it = 
the heavier : Nay, ſome of the philoſophers even hold = 
mercury well purged. of all its ſulphur, would be heavier col 


MER 


| gold itſelf The ordinary proportion is that of fourteen to nine-| 


any mercury be found to weigh more than according 
2 — it 4 be ſafely concluded to have gold in 1t. 
See GoLD, and WerGnT. ' | 1 4 
The ſecond character of mercury, is to be of all bodies the mo 
fluid; that is, its parts ſeparate, and recede from each other by 
the ſmalleſt force, Conſequently, of all bodies it is that whoſe 
parts cohere the jeaſt, or are the leaſt tenacious; and therefore 
of all others the leaſt ductile and malleable. The parts of wa- 
ter do not divide ſo readily as thoſe of quick · filver; and the parts 
of oil much leſs: There is a certain tenacity even in the parts 
of ſpirit of wine which reſiſts ſeparation; but there is ſcarce 
any coheſion at all in the parts of mercury. See FLvumiTY, 
and FIRMNESS. . . 
The third property of mercury, which, indeed, depends on the 
ſecond, is, That of all bodies it is diviſible into the minuteſt 
parts.— Thus, being expoſed to the fire, it reſolves into a fume 
ſcarce perceivable to the eye; but in whatever manner it be 
divided, it till retains its nature, and is the ſame ſpecific fluid. 
For the vapours of diſtilled or volatized mercury received in 
water, or on moiſt leather, or the like, become pure mercury ; 
and if mercury be mixed with other bodies, in order to fix it, 
for it is ſcarce fixable of itſelf, it is eaſily ſeparable from them 
again by fire, and reducible into pure mercury as before, See 
D1vi1sIBILITY, | | 
The fourth character is to be extremely volatile, being conver- 
tible into fume, even by a ſand-heat. In effect, it does not 
ſuſtain the fire long enough either to boil, or ignite. Though 
it muſt be added, if the fire be at firſt very gentle, and increaſe 


by eaſy degrees, it may be retained therein a pretty long time, | 


and be fixed ſo at length to become ignited in the crucible, as 
we learn from ſome very tedious experiments made at Paris, 
See VOLATILITY, ; 

The gilders are but too well acquainted with the vapours of 


mercury, which frequently render them epileptic, and paralytic, | 


and ſometimes ſalivate them; being of ſo penetrating a nature, 
as to take away any ſcirrhous tumours, though very apt to reach 
and deſtroy the nobler parts. 
The fifth property is, that it eaſily enters, and intimately ad- 
heres to gold, leſs eaſily to the other metals, with difficulty to 
copper, and not at. all to iron. See AMALGAMATION, 
Indeed we have heard much among the adepts about making 
an amalgama with mercury and iron; but the experiment would 
never ſucceed with that induſtrious chymiſt, Dr. Boerhaave. 
It is poſſible there may be ſome way of binding thoſe two bodies 
together ; and nq doubt an amalgama might be made, if a large 
quantity of gold were added to the iron: But then, if the com- 
pound were beaten into duſt, in water, the iron would waſh 
away, and the gold remain, On this account it is, that ſuch 
as have occaſion to handle quick-filver, always make choice of 
iron-inſtruments for that purpoſe, We have known women, 
in a falivation, to have their ear-rings grow white and ſoft with 
the efluvia of the mercury ; and hence the gilders, to lay gold 
on any other body, diſſolve it in hot mercury, which done, they 
apply the ſolution on the body to be gilt, ſuppoſe ſilver; then 
ſetting it over the coals, the mercury flies away, and leaves the 
gold adhering like a cruſt to the filver. Laſtly, rubbing the 
cruſt with lapis hæmatites, the ſilver is gilt. See GiLDins. 
The ſixth character is, That of all fluids, it is the coldeſt, 
and the hotteſt : ſuppoſing the circumſtances the ſame. 
Boerhaave ſhews, that fire is equally diffuſed through all bodies ; 
and that there is in reality the ſame degree thereof in mercury, 
as in ſpirit of wine; and yet if you try with your finger, mer- 
cury in the cold, is much colder, and, over the ſame fire, con- 
ſiderably hotter, than this ſpirit. This property depends on the 
great weight of mercury for the heat and cold of all bodies is 
cæteribus paribus as their weights. Now, mercury being fourteen 
times heavier than water; if both of them be expoſed in a win- 


ter's night to the ſame cold, the mercury muſt be ſo much colder | 


than water, as it is heavier. So, alſo, if they be both applied 
to the ſame degree of heat, while the water becomes warm, 
the mercury will be hot enough to burn the hands. See 
He Ar, and CoLD, 5 | + 3s 
The ſeventh property is, that it is diſſoluble by almoſt all acids, 
and unites itſelf with them; at leaſt with all foſſil acids, Thus 
it is diffolved in oil of vitriol, ſpirit of ſulphur per campanam, 
ſpirit of nitre, and aqua regia. It SES 
lt is prepared with oil of vitriol, into turbith mineral; with 
{pirit of ſulphur, into cinnabar ; with aqua regia, or ſpirit of 
ſea-ſalt or ſal-gemma, into corroſive ſublimate. See Tus n1T H, 
INNABAR, SUBLIMATE, &c, MT 
Only vinegar does not diſſolve it; and hence we are furniſhed 
with a method of detecting the frauds of druggiſts, &c, who 


make a practice of ſophiſticating quick-filver with lead. Dol. 


but take a mortar, and pound the mercury, with vinegar therein ; 
, the vinegar grow ſweetiſh, it is a proof there is a mixture of 
ead : If copper have been mixed with it, the mercury will turn 
greeniſh, or bluiſh 3 if there be no adulteration, the mercury 
and vinegar will both remain as before. | # 
, he eighth property is, that it is the-moſt ſimple of all bodies, 
ext aſter gold: Accordingly, we find it the ſame in all its 
Parts, ſo far as our obſervation goes. If a ſingle grain of mer. 
2 


| 


| 
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eury be diſſolved in ſpirit of nitre, a proportionable part of the 
grain will be diſtributed into every minute particle of the men- 
ſtruum; and by diluting the whole with an ounce of aqua ſtygia, 
the whole grain of mercury will be revived. Had we the mer- 
cury of the philoſophers, called alſo vital mercury, mercury of 
metals, &c. ſo much talked of; it is aſſerted it would be till 
vaſtly ſimpler than gold : For, from gold, we can ſometimes 
ſeparate mercury, and ſometimes ſulphur ; but from pure mer- 
cury, nothing beſide itſelf can be ſeparated, 
The ninth property of mercury is, not to be in any meaſure 
acrid, for it ſhews no acrimony to the taſte, nor does it cor- 
rode any body ; and if a carcaſe were to be buried in quick- 
ſilver, it might doubtleſs remain there without being any way 
hurt, : | 
The extraordinary effects, however, it produces in the body, 
have given people a notion of its being acrid. But the caſe 
is, that when received into the blood, it acts by its weight and 
velocity; whence it tears and deſtroys the veſſels, and thus 
occaſions thoſe great alterations, which lead the chymiſts into 
their miſtakes. 

In effect, all its medieinal operations are to be accounted for 

from the properties already enumerated. 

Mines of MERcUuxY.— The chief are thoſe of Hungary, Spain, 

Friuli, and Peru. The greateſt part of our quick- ſilver is 
brought us from Friuli, where there are abundance of mines 
belonging to the emperor, though now mortgaged to the Dutch. 
It is found under three ſeveral forms. 1. In ruddy glebes or 
clods, called cinnabar. 20. In hard ſtony glebes, or a mineral 
ſubſtance of a ſaffron, and ſometimes a blackiſh colour. 3. It 
is alſo found pure: For upon opening holes in the beds of 
ſtones, Ic. there ſometimes guſhes a vein or ſtream of pure 
mercury, called virgin-mercury. 
This laſt ſort is moſt valued : Paracelſus and Baſil Valentine pre- 
fer it far to any other ſort, for chymical operations. Dr. Brown 
aſſures us in his travels, that enquiring of one of the directors 
of the quick-ſilver mines, wherein the difference between this 
and common mercury conſiſted ; he was anſwered, that virgin- 
mercury, mixed and amalgamated with gold, renders the ſul- 
phur of the gold volatile : but this has been ſeveral times tried 
without ſucceſs, OW. : 

Method of procuring or ſeparating MERcuRy from the ore on earth. 
They firſt grind the mineral glebe into powder; this done, 
they pour a great quantity of water upon it, ftirring and work- 
ing the whole briſkly about till the water become exceeding 
thick, and turbid. This water having ſtood till it be ſettled, 
they pour it off, and ſupply its place with freſh, which they 
ſtir and work as before. This they repeat, and continue to 
do, till the water at length comes away perfectly clear; then, 
all remaining at the bottom of the veſlel, is mercury, and other 
metalline matter, 

To this mercury, &c. they add the ſcoria of iron, putting the 
whole in large iron retorts, and ſo diſtilling it; by which means 
all the heterogenous, metallic and ſtony part, is ſeparated 
therefrom ; and the mercury left pure. 5 
As to the mercury in cinnabar, they do not find it worth while 
to diſtil, and get it out; cinnabar ſelling at too high a price 
alone. See CINNABAR, | 

The miſerable people condemned or hired to work in thoſe 
mines, all die in a little time. They are firſt affected with 

_ tremors, and proceed to falivate ; then their teeth drop out, 
and they are ſeized with pains all over, eſpecially in their 
bones, which the mercury penetrates, and thus die. 

In Spain, the melting and exhaling of the mineral is performed 
with more care, and with an engine contrived for that purpoſe, 
As to the earthly matter wherewith the mercury is mix'd, that 
of Spain is red, and ſpeckled with black and white ; and fo 
hard, that it is not to be broken up with gun-powder. In 
Hungary it is frequently a hard ſtone, but ordinarily a reddiſh 
earth, In Friuli there is a ſoft earth where the virgin quick- 
filver is found, and a hard ſtone which yields the common 
mercury, 1 
The mine of Idica, one of thoſe belonging to Friuli, is ſo rich, 
that it yields always half quick-ſilver, ſometimes two thirds. 
The mine of Juan Cabelaca, in Peru, is ſtill more conſidera- 
ble; the earth is of a whitiſh red, like bricks half burnt; it is 
firſt broke, then expoſed to the fire, by ſpreading it on a layer of 
common earth, wherewith the grate of an earthen ſurface is 
covered ; under which is lighted a little fire of an herb, called 
by the Spaniards, icho: which is of that neceſſity in theſe works, 
that the cutting it is prohibited for the ſpace of twenty leagues 
round. In proportion as the mineral heats, the mercury riſes 
volatized into ſmoke ; which ſmoke finding no vent through 
the capital of the furnace, which is exactly luted, eſcapes thro” 
a hole made for the purpoſe, communicating with ſeveral 
earthern cucurbites fitted within one another. The water at 
the bottom of each cucurbite condenſing it to ſmoke, the quick- 
ſilver precipitates, and is taken up, when the operation is over. 
In this proceſs, there are three things remarkable. The firſt, 
That the further the cucurbites are from the furnace, the more 
they are filled with quick-filver. The ſecond, That at laſt 
they all grow ſo hot, that they would break, were they not 


| ſprinkled from time to time with water. Thirdly, That the 
| | works - 
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and die heQtic. A precaution they uſe, is to hold a piece of gold 
in the mouth, to imbibe the efluvia, and intercept their. paſſage 
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workmen employed never hold it long, but become paralytic, | In a like ſenſe, mercury is alſo figuratively: applied is «, 


who make it their buſineſs to collect news, or to ru. 
diſtribute it. ' | TY WE un about and 


into the body. Dr. Pope tells us of one he ſaw in the mines of MER CU Rx, in beraldry, denotes the purple doleur i the 4 


Friuli, who in half a year's time was ſo impregnated with the 
metal, that putting a piece of braſs in his mouth, or even rub- 
bing it in his fingers, it would turn white as filver. Y 
The method of purifying Mercury, is, by waſhing it ſeveral 
times in vinegar, wherein common ſalt hath been diſſolved ; or 
by paſſing, and repaſſing it frequently over a ſhammy ſkin. 
Am. Paræus tells us, that the beſt way is to make a dog ſwal- 
low a pound at a time, and afterwards to ſeparate it from the 


excrements, and waſh it in vinegar. 


of ſovereign princes. See PURPURE. 


MEeRcuRy is ſometimes alſo uſed for the torricellian expe ; 


> Soar eee See BAROMETER, 5101! 

ough mercury be not ordinarily ſuſtained in 2 | 
the height of twenty-eight or ; twenty-nine wo: bon 
M. Huygens has found, that mercury well purged, and ;)* 
cloſe ſtill place, will be ſuſtained to the height of fercnd © 
inches; which is a phznomenon the philoſophers are 2 
loſs to account for. See ToRRICELLIAN experiment A 2 


The uſes of MERCURY are very conſiderable in gilding, making | MERIDIAN, in aftronomy, a great circle of the ſphere, pa 
fin 


looking-glaſſes, in refining gold, '&c. See each under its head, 
G1LDinG, REFINING, MIRROUR, Look IN G- GLASS, FOL1-| 
ATING, Oc. 1 | | 
But eſpecially in medicine, and particularly for the cure of the 
venereal diſeaſe, raiſing falivations, and on other occaſions, See 
VENEREAL diſeaſe, Sa LIVA TION, and MeRCURTIATS. 
The preparations. . MERCURY are very various; this metal 
making one of the moſt conſiderable articles in the chymical 


pharmacy. The moſt common preparations are, 


through the zenith, nadir, and poles of the world: and di 
ding the ſphere into two hemiſpheres, the one eaſtern va 
other weſtern, See CIRCLE and SPHERE, amd the 
Or, the meridian is a verticle circle, as AZ BN (ib. 92 


fig. 6.) paſſing through the poles of the world, P and Q. % 


1 circle. . 

t is called meridian, from the latin meredies, noon 5 
day, by reaſon when the ſun is in this circle, it is noo; 82 
places 3 under it. | e nl ring 


White precipitate of MERCURY, MERCURIUS præcipitatus albus, |MERIDIAN, in geography, is a great circle, as PA QD (a 
» (fab, 


is compounded of crude mercury drove over from ſea- ſalt in a re- 
tort, or revived. from common cinnabar, and diſſolved in: 
fortis ; then a brine prepared of ſpring-water and ſea-falt is fil- 
tred through a cap-paper, and the, ſolution of mercury dropped 
gradually into this brine, whence there is a white powder pre- 
Cipitated, which is to be waſhed from all its acrimony with 
ſome ſimple diſtilled water, or warm ſpring water, and the 
whole dried. | 
This is the common precipitate of the ſhops, uſually called 
white precipitate, —Its operation is moſtly by ſtool, ſometimes 
by vomit, and will falivate, if ordered accordingly. It is fre- 
quently mixed with pomatums for the itch, and other foulneſſes 
of the ſkin ; for which purpoſe, it is neceſſary to keep the body 
laxative, and to take ſomething inwardly to take hold of the 


geography, fig. 7.) paſſing through the poles of the earth P and 


Q and any given place at Z. So that the plane of the be 


reſtrial meridian, is in the plane of the celeſtial one. 


Hence, 1. As the meridian inveſts the whole 

ſeveral places ſituated under the ſame EN Rn. 1 
it is noon-tide whenever the centre of the ſun is in the aui 
of the heavens; and as the meridian of the earth is in the 1.” 
of the former: it follows, that it is noon, at the fame ü a 
in all places ſituate under the. ſame meridian, 3. There og 2 
many meridians on the earth, as there are points conceived 1 
the equator. In effect, the meridians always change, as yo, 
change the longitude of the place; and may be ſaid to ben 
finite: Each ſeveral place from eaſt to weſt having its ſever 


meridian. 


mercurial principles, and prevent their raiſing a ſalivation, Fit MERIDIAN, is that from which the reſt are accounted. 
3 


which they may otherwiſe do, See PRECIPITATE. 
Corroſiue ſublimate MERCURY, MERCURI1us ſublimatus cor- 
roſryus, is a compoſition of vitriol calcined to a redneſs, com- 
mon falt, and purified nitre, with crude mercury cleanſed by 
| ſtraining through a leather, all rubbed together in a mortar, 
till the falts are reduced into powder, and not the leaſt globule 
of mercury appears. The mixture is then put into a matraſs, 
and that ſet in a furnace with a ſand-heat, under which a fire 
being kept to its greateſt height for twelve or fifteen hours, the 
mercury will be ſublimed, and ftick to the top of the veſſel, 
This ſublimate is a violent eſcharotic, and eats away proud 
fleſh ; half a dram of it diſſolved in a pound of lime-water, 
turns it yellow, which is then called phagedænic water; it is 
uſed to waſh. ulcers, and tetterous eruptions. See Su BLI- 
MATE. | | 
Sweet ſublimate of MERCURY, MERCUR1Us ſublimatus dulcis, 
or aquila alba, is a compoſition of the preceding corroſive ſub- 
limate with crude mercury, ground together till no mercury 
appear, and then put into a bolt-head, well ſtopped, and ſet in 
a ſand-heat, with a gentle fire, for the ſpace of two hours; 
which heat is to be then increaſed for three hours longer, and, 
laſtly, made very ſtrong, for as much more, When this is 
cold, the glaſs is broke, and the ſublimate ſeparated from the 
light flowers at top, and the duſt at bottom.— This is then 
powdered afreſh, and the operation repeated in the ſame man- 
ner three times. 55 


If it be further repeated, a ſixth time, it is called calomel, See 


CaLoMEr. | 
Fixing of MERCURY. See FIXATION and PHILOSOPHER's 


flone. | 
8 or MERCURY of bodies, is alſo uſed by chymiſts to 
denote the third of the principles, or elements of natural bodies ; 
called alſo ſpirit. See PRINCIPLE. 6 
In this ſenſe, mercury is defined the moſt ſubtile, light, volatile, 
penetrating, and active part of all bodies. See SPIRIT. | 
MEeRcuRy of metals, or of the phileſephers, is a pure, fluid ſub- 
ſtance in form of common running mercury, ſaid to be found in 
all metals, and capable of being extracted from the ſame. See 
METAL. 5 Part 
The notion of mercury of metals, is founded on 'the common 
ſyſtem of the chymiſts, That mercury or quick-filver is the 
baſis, or matter of all metals ; and that metals are only mer- 
cury fixed by a certain ſulphur. See SULPHUR, c. 
Mr Boyle aſſures us, he had a way of drawing a true, run- 
ning mercury, or quick- ſilver from antimony. See ANTIMONY. 
Animated MERCURy is quick- ſilver impregnated with ſome ſub- | 
tile and ſpirituous particles; ſo as to render it capable of grow- 
ing hot, when mingled with gold. See AMALGAMA. 
MERCURY alſo ſerves as a title for books, and papers of news; 
ſo called from the heathen deity Mercury, ſuppoſed the meſſenger 
of the gods. See JoURNAL. # 216 
Thus we have monthly . mercuries ; the French have a gallant 
mercury, GW. | | 


—_ 


* 


| ” 


which can never-be looked upon as fortuitous ! 
MERIDIAN of 4 glabe, or ſphere, is the brazen circl 


reckoning from weſt, to eaſt. The firſt meridian is the be. 
ginning of longitude. See LonG1TuDpe, 

The fixing of a firſt meridian is a matter merely arbitrary ; and 
hence different perſons, nations, and ages, have fixed it diffe- 
rently ; whence ſome confuſion hag aroſe in geography, The 
rule among the antients was to make it paſs through the place 


furtheſt to the weſt that was known. But the moderns know 


ing, that there is no ſuch place in the earth as can be eſteemed 


the moſt pony * the way of computing the longitudes of 


places from one point is much laid aſide. 
Ptolemy aſſumed the meridian that paſſes through the furtheſ 
of the Canary Iſlands as his firſt meridian ; that being the moſt 


weſtern place of the world then known. After him, as more 


countries were diſcovered in that quarter, the firſt meridian 
was removed further off. Some fixed it to the iſland of St. Ni- 
cholas, near Cape Verd ; Hondius to the iſle of St. James; 
others to the iſland Del Corvo one of the Azores. The lateſt 
geographers, particularly the Dutch, have pitched on the Pike 
of Teneriff ; others on the ifle of Palm, another of the Cana 
ries ; and, laſtly, the French, by command of their king, on 
the iſland of Fero, another of the Canaries. | 

But, without much regard to any of theſe rules, our geogrs- 
phers, and map-makers, * aſſume the meridian of the 
place where they live, or the capital of their country, for a firſt 
meridian,. and thence reckon the longitudes of their places. 
The aſtronomers in their calculations uſually chuſe the mer- 
dian of the place where their obſervations are made, for their 
firſt meridian ; as Ptolemy at Alexandria; Tycho Brahe at 
Uranibourg ; Riccioli at Bologna; Mr. Flamſteed at the royal 
obſervatory at Greenwich; the French at the obſervatory at 
Paris. See OBSERVATORY. + e LA 

In the Philoſophical Tranſa#tions, there is a ſuggeſtion, that the 
meridians vary, in time.—This ſeems very probable, from the 
old meridian-line in the. church of St. Petronio at Bologna 


which is found to vary no leſs than eight degrees from the true 


metidian of the place at this time; and from that of Tycho at 
Uranibourg, which M. Picart obſerves, varies eighteen minutes 
from the modern meridian. If there be any thing of truth in 
this hint, Dn. Wallis ſays, the change muſt ariſe from a change 
of the terreſtrial poles; (here on earth, of the earth's diurnal 
motion) not of their pointing to this or that of the fixed far: 
For if the poles of the diurnal motion remain fixed to the ſame 
place on the earth, the »eridians which paſs through thei 
poles. muſt remain the ſame. | 2 

But the notion of the changes of the meridian ſeems 07 
thrown by an. obſervation of M. Chazelles, of the French 


academy of ſciences, who, when in Egypt, found that - 


four ſides of a pyramid built three thouſand: . 


looked very exactly to the four cardinal points. 


* 


the globe hangs and turns. See GLOBE. + * 


It is divided into four nineties, or thr hundred and 8 


* « 
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St. Petronio at Bologna, the largeſt and moſt accurate in the 
wt 2 In the . ge 'the church, a thouſand inches above 


morning, and between one and three after noon, obſerve the 


* 


MR 


 gtees, beginning at the equinoAial : On it, each way, from the 
uinoctial, on 1 celeſtial globes, is counted the ſouth and 
north declination of the ſun or ſtars: And on the terreſtrial 
lobe, the latitude of places north or ſouth. There are two 
a ints on this circle, called the poles : and a diameter continued 
from thence through the centre of either globe, is called the 
axis, of the earth or heavens, on which they are ſuppoſed to 
turn rbund. See POL ER, and Axis. 5 We 
On the terreſtrial globes there are uſually thirty-ſix meridians 
drawn; one through every eus. ; degree of the equator, or 
every tenth degree of longitude. , i 
18 of this wks are, to ſet the globes to any particular 
latitude ; to ſhew the ſun's or a ſtar's declination, right aſcen- 
ſion, greateſt altitude, c. See GLOBE. _ , 5 
MERIDIAN line, an __ or 55 of the meridian of a place; 
inated, each wa the horizon, 
Or; a meridian line 4 e e of the plane of the me- 
ridian of the place, with the plane of the horizon; vulgarly 
called a north and ſouth line, becauſe its direction is from one 
le towards the other, See MERIDIAN. 3 
The uſe of a meridian line in aſtronomy, geography, dialling, 
Ec. is very great; and on its exactneſs all depends: Whence 
infinite pains have been taken by divers aſtronomers to have 
it to the laſt preciſion.— M. Caffini has diſtinguiſhed himſelf 
by a meridian line drawn on the payement in the church of 


the pavement, is a little hole, through which the ſun's image, 
when in the meridian, falling upon the /ine, marks his progreſs! 
all the year. When finiſhed, M. Caflini, by a public writing, 
informed the mathematicians of Europe, of a new oracle of 
Apollo or the ſun eſtabliſhed in a temple, which might be 
conſulted with entire confidence as to all difficulties in aſtro- 
nomy. See SOLSTICE, and GNOMON. | 
To draw a MERIDIAN line, —Knowing the ſouth quarter pretty 
nearly, obſerve the altitude FE (Tab. Aftronomy, fig. 8.) of 
ſome ſtar on the eaſtern fide thereof not far from the meridzan 
HZ RN. Then, keeping the quadrant firm on its axis, ſo 
as the plummet may ftill cut the ſame degree, only directing 
it to the weſtern ſide of the meridian, wait till you find the ſtar 
has the ſame altitude as before, fe, Laſtly, Biſſect the angle 
E Ce formed by the interſection of the two planes wherein the 
quadrant is placed at the time of the two obſervations, by the 
right line HR. This HR is a meridian line. 
Or thus; On a horizontal plane, from the ſame centre C, 
(Hg. 9.) deſcribe ſeveral arches of circles B A, ba, &c. And 
on the ſame centre C, ere a ſtyle or gnomon perpendicular to 
the plane A CB, a foot, or half a foot long. About the twenty- 
firſt of June, between the hours of nine and eleven in the 


points, B, b, c. A, a, wherein the ſhadow of the ſtyle ter- 
minates. Biſſect the arches AB, ab, Sc. in D, d, &c, If 
then the ſame right line D E biſſect all the arches AB, ab, 
Ec. it will be the meridian line ſought. | 

In regard the extremity of the ſhadow is ſomewhat hard to de- 
termine, it is beſt to have the ſtyle flat a-top, and to drill a 
little hole, noting the lucid ſpot projected by it on the arches 
AB and ab, inſtead of the extremity of the ſhadow. Other- 
wiſe, the circles may be made with yellow, inſtead of black, 
'- "INN : 

Several authors have invented particular inſtruments and me- 
thods for the deſcribing of meridian lines, or rather for deter- 
ming equal altitudes of the ſun in the eaſtern and weſtern 
parts of the heavens ; as Mr. Grey, Mr. Derham, c. in the 
Philoſophical tranſattions. But. as the former of the methods 
above delivered, ſuffices for aſtronomical obſervations, and the 
latter for more ordinary occaſions, we ſhall forbear to give any 
deſcriptions thereof. | | | 

From what has been ſhewn, it is evident that whenever the 
ſhadow of the ſtyle covers the meridian line, the centre of the 
ſun is in the meridian ; and therefore it is then noon. —And 
hence the uſe of a meridian line in adjuſting the motion of 
clocks, c. to the ſun. ee 

Hence alſo, if the meridian line be biſſected by a right line OV, 
drawn perpendicularly through the point C; OV will be the 
interſection of the meridian, and firſt vertical; and, conſe- 
quently, O will ſhew the caſt point, and V the weſt, 

Laſtly, if a ſtyle be erected perpendicularly in any other hori- 
zontal plane, and a ſignal be given when the ſhadow of the 
ſtyle covers the meridian line drawn in another plane, noting 
the apex or extremity of the ſhadow projected by the ſtyle, a 
line drawn from that point through that wherein the ſtyle is 
raiſed will be a meridian line. See MERIDIAN altitude. 
ERIDIAN line, on a dial, is a right line ariſing from the inter- 
8 of the meridian of the place with the plane of the dial. 

IAL, 4 | 2 | 

This is the line of twelve o' clock; and from hence the diviſion 
of the hour-line begins, 

Magnetical MIDI Au, is a great circle paſſing through or by 
the magnetical poles ; to which the magnetic needle, or needle 
of the mariners compaſs, if not otherwiſe hindred, conforms 


ö 
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M=trIDtAn altitude of the fun or ſtars, is, their altitude when in 
the meridian of the place where they are obſerved. See ArTi- 
TUDE, | 
The meridian altitude may be defined an arch of a great circle 
perpendicular to the hogizon, and comprehended between the 
horizon and the ſtar then in the meridian of the place. See 
Sun, STAR, PLANET, Nc. | 

To take the MERIDIAN altitude of the lars, —Aftronomers make 
two principal kinds of obſervations of the ſtars; the one when 
they are in the meridian, and the other when in vertical circles, 
See CoE LESTIAL obſervation. 

For meridian obſervations ; there are two inſtruments principally 
uſed, the quadrant and gnomon, See QUADRANT and Gxo- 
MON. - * | 
To take the meridian altitude with a quadrant ; if the poſition of 
the meridian be known, and the plane of an aſtronomical qua- 
drant be placed in the meridian line by means of the plumb-line 
ſuſpended at the centre: The meridian altitudes of the ſtars, 
which are the principal obſervations whereon the whole art of 
aſtronomy is founded, may eaſily be determined. 
The meridian altitude of a ſtar may likewiſe be had by means 
of a pendulum-clock, if the exact time of the ſtar's paſſage by 
the meridian be known, Now it muſt be obſerved, that ſtars 
have the ſame altitude for a minute before and after their paſ- 
ſage by the meridian, if they be not in or near the zenith : 
But if they be, their.altitudes muſt be taken every minute when 
they are near the meridian ; and then their greateſt altitudes 
will be the meridian altitudes ſought. | 
As to the manner of obſerving, it is found very difficult to place 
the vane of the quadrant in the meridian exacty enough to take 
the meridian altitude of a ſtar; for unleſs there be a convenient 
place, and a wall where the quadrant may be firmly faſtened in 
the plane of the meridian, which is not eaſily had, we ſhall not 
have the true poſition of the meridian proper to obſerve the ſtars. 
It will be much eaſier therefore on ſeveral accounts, to uſe the 
portable quadrant, by which the altitude of the ſtar may be ob- 
ſerved a little before its paſſage over the meridian every minute 
till its greateſt altitude be found, Here though we have not 
the true poſition of the meridian by this means, yet we have the 
apparent meridian altitude of the ſtar, | 
Though this method, in the general be very good, and free 
of any ſenſible error, yet in caſe a ſtar paſſes by the meridian 
near the zenith, it proves ſomewhat defective: For in theſe kind 
of obſervations, the inconvenient ſituation of the obſerver ; the 
variation of the ſtar's azimuth ſeveral degrees in a little time ; 
the alteration of the inſtrument, and the difficulty of replacing 
it vertically, will prevent the obſervations from being oftner 
than in every four minutes, But in each minute, the altitude 
varies about fifteen minutes of a degree, ſo that there will be 
the difference of a degree in the ſtar's altitude between each ob- 
ſervation, In ſuch caſes, therefore, it will be better to have 
the true poſition of the meridian, or the exact time wherein 
the ſtar paſſes the meridian, in order either to place the inſtru- 
ment in the meridian, or to obſerve the altitude of the ſtar the 
moment it paſſes the meridian, 

To L. the MERIDIAN altitude of the ſun, &c,—ly a gnomon. 

ee GNOMON.— by other means, ſee ALTITUDE. 

MERIDIANI“, in antiquity, is a name which the Romans 

gave to a kind of gladiators, who entered the arena about noon ; 

after the beſtiarii, who fought in the morning againſt beaſts, 
had finiſhed, See GLapiaToR, | 
They were thus called from Meridies, i. e. noon, the time when 
they exhibited their ſhews, 

The Meridiani were a ſort of artleſs combatants, who fought 

man with man, ſword in hand : Hence Seneca takes occaſion 

to obſerve, that the combats of the morning were full of hu- 
manity, compared with thoſe which followed, . © 

MERIDIONAL lence, in navigation, the ſame with departure, 
or caſting and weſting; being the difference of longitude between 

the meridian, under which the ſhip now is, and any other meri- 

dian ſhe was under before, See DePArR TURE, and LonG1- 

TUDE. — 

MERIDIONAL parts, miles, or minutes, in navigation, are the 
parts, by which the meridians in Mercator's chart do increaſe, 
as the parallels of latitude decreaſe. See CHar, 
The co-ſine of the latitude of any place being equal to the 
radius, or ſemi-diameter of that parallel, therefore in the true 

ſea- chart, or nautical planiſphere, this radius being the radius 
of the equinoctial, or whole {ine of ninety degrees, the meridional 

parts at each degree of latitude. muſt increaſe as the ſecants of 
the arch contained between that latitude and the equinoctial do 
decreaſe, | 

The tables therefore of meridional parts in books of navigation, 
are made by a continual addition of ſecants, calculated in ſome 
books 1 in Sir Jonas Moor's tables) for every degree and mi- 
nute of latitude; and theſe will ſerve, either to make or gra- 
duate a Mercator's chart, or to work the Mercator's ſailing, 
To uſe them, you muſt enter the table, with the degree of 
latitude at the head, and with the minute on the firſt column 
towards the left-hand ; and in the angle of meeting, you will 
have the meridional parts. 


itſelf, See MacngT and ComPass, 7 | 
vox. II. | | 


Having the latitudes of two places, to find the meridional miles, 
1 A . cr 
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or minutes between them: conſider whether the places be, one] MESARAIC vgſeh, in the general ſenſe, are the fame wit, 4 


under the equinoctial, and the other wide thereof; or the one| 
on the one fide the equinoctial, and the other on the other; 

or whether they both lie on the ſame ſide, Ee 

If one place lie under the equator, the mer: 

under the degree of latitude of the other place, is the meridioal 

difference of latitude, or latitude enlarged. | 

If one be in north, and the other in ſouth latitude ; the meridi- 

onal minutes correſponding to the two latitudes added together, 

give the meridional minutes between them. . 

Both places lying towards the ſame pole; ſubſtrat the meridi- 
onal parts anſwering to the leſs latitude from thoſe of the greater; 

the remainer gives the meridional minutes. 

MERIT, in theology, is uſed to ſignify the moral goodneſs of 
the actions of men, and the reward due to them. 

The Romiſh ſchoolmen diſtinguiſh two kinds of merit towards 
God: the one of congruity, the other of condignity. 

Mexir of congruity, is, when there is no juſt proportion between 
the action, and the reward; but he who beſtows the reward, 
ſupplies by his goodneſs or liberality, what was wanting in the 
action. Such is the merit of a ſon towards his father: but this 
is only merit in an improper. ſenſe, | 

MexrrT of condignity, is, when there is an abſolute equality, and 
a juſt eſtimation between the action, and the reward: as in the 
wages of a workman. | 1 | 
Thoſe of the reformed religion diſclaim all merit of condignity 
towards God: Even their beſt work do not merit any thing | 
at his hands. The doctrine of condign merits makes one of the 
great articles of controverſy between the Romiſh and reformed 
churches. | 

MERLON x, in fortification, that part of the parapet which lies 
betwixt two embraſures. See PARaPET, and EMBRASURE, | 

* The word comes from merula, or merla, which in the corrupt 


Latin was uſed for a battlement. 
It is uſually from eight to nine feet long on the fide of the can- 


non, and fix on the fide of the field; about fix feet high, and 
eighteen thick. 

MERMAID, or MERMAN, a ſea- creature frequently talked of, 
ſuppoſed half human, and half a fiſh. See MonsTER. 
However naturaliſts may doubt of the reality of mermen, or 
mermaids, we have teſtimony enough to eſtabliſh it. In the 

- year 118, as Larry informs us, ſuch a monſter was fiſhed up 

in the county of Suffolk, and kept by the governour for ſix 
months. Tt bore ſo near a conformity with man, that nothing 
ſeemed wanting to it beſides ſpeech. One day it took the op- 
portunity of making its eſcape, and plunging into the ſea, was 
never more heard of. Hift. de Angleterre, P. I. p. 403. 
In the year 1430, after a huge tempeſt, which broke down the 
dykes in Holland, and made way for the ſea into the meadows, 
Sc. ſome girls of the town of Edam in Weſt-Freezeland, go- 
ing in a boat to milk their cows, perceived a mermaid embar- 
raſſed in the mud, with a very little water. They took it in- 
to their boat, and brought it with them to Edam, dreſſed it 
in women's apparel, and taught it to ſpin. It fed like one of 
them, but could never be brought to offer at ſpeech, Some 
time afterwards it was brought to Haerlem, where it lived for 
ſome years, though ſtill ſhewing an inclination to the water. 
Parival relates, that they had given it ſome notion of a deity, | 
and that it made its reverences very devoutly when ever it paſ- 
ſed by a crucifix Delices de Hellande, | | 
In the year 1560, near the iſland of Manar, on the weſtern 
coaſt of the iſland of Ceylon, ſome fiſhermen brought up at one 
draught of a net, ſeven mermen and maids ; of which, ſeveral 
jeſuits, and among the reſt, F. Hen. Henriques, and Dimas| 
Boſquez, phyſician to the vice-roy of Goa, were witneſſes, 
The phyſician, who examined them with a great deal of care, 
and made diſſections thereof, aſſerts, that all the parts both in- 
ternal and external, were found perfectly conformable to thoſe 
of men. 
No. 276. where the relation is given at length. 
We have another account well atteſted of a mer man, near the 
great rock called Diamond, on the coaſt of Martinico. The 
perſons who ſaw it, gave in a preciſe deſcription of it before a 
notary, They affirmed that they ſaw it wipe its hand over its 
face, and even heard it blow its noſe, 

Another creature of the ſame ſpecies was caught in the Baltic 
in the year 1531, and ſent as a preſent to Sigiſmond king of 
Poland, with whom it lived three days, and was ſeen by all the 
court. Another very young one was taken near Rocca de Sin- 
tra, as related by Damian Goes. 8858 
The king of Portugal and the grand maſter of the order of 
St. James, are ſaid to have had a ſuit at law to determine which 
party theſe monſters belonged to. | 

MERO motu, See the article Ex mero. 

MERSION. See IMMERSION, and EMERSION. 

MERUIT. - Quantum MERVUIT. See QUANTUM, 

MESAR/EUM, MEZAPAION, in anatomy, the ſame with meſen- 
terium. See MESENTRY. : | 

ME$sARZ&UM, is alſo uſed in a more reſtrained ſenſe for a part, or 
diviſion of the meſentery ; being that faſtened to the ſmall guts, 


See MESENTERY. 
T hat part of the meſentery which is faſtened to the thick guts | 


is called meſocolon, See M:$0C9LON. 


. 


_ proceeding from the meſentery; which, with the vena ſplenicz 


MEsENTERIC plexus, a plexus, or piece of net - work formed by 


Omp 
MESEN TERY *, MrsENTERTuu, or MtsAR un, in anz. 


in the middle of the inteſtines, which. it connects to one ano· 


Between the two external laminæ of the meſentery, run the 
branches of the arteria meſenterica, ſuperior and inferior, which 


See the Hiſt. de la compagnie de Feſus, P. II. T. IV. MESN *, or MEAs NE, a term in law ſignifying him who is lord 


Mas, alſo denotes a writ, which lieth where there is lord m:/# 


MESOCOLON, MEZOKNAON, in anatomy, that part of the 


MESOLABE, Mes0LAB1UM, a mathematical inſtrument in- 


MESO-LOGARITHM, a term uſed by Kepler to ſignify * 


ſenteric. See MESENTERIC. 


In common uſe, meſaraic is more frequently applied to the 


dional minutes next MESENT ERIC, or MESARAIC, an epithet given to two, 
r 


teries ariſing from the deſcending aorta, and proceeding to the 
| e 


ariſing from the ſpleen, form the vena porta. 
Anatomiſts alſo reckon a meſenteric nerve, which ariſes # 

the intercoſtal, and ſends ſeveral branches to the meſe day 
See NERv RE. | 85 


the branches or ramifications of the par vagum. 
The plexus meſentericus magnus, or great meſenteric Plexus, 
formed out of the concurrent branches of ſeveral other Nn 
and ſends its nervous fibres through the whole meſenter + 8 
with the meſaraic veſſels, which, with various circumli * 8 
they accompany to the inteſtines. See PLExvs, CY 
halo-MESENTERIC, See the article OMPHALo-meſentyri, 


tomy, a fatty membranous body ; thus called, as being placed 


ther, See INTESTINES. 
The word comes from the Greek, piw®-, middle, and 570. ö, 
teſtine gut. 89 885 
2 meſentery 5 _ of a ef figure, with a narrow pro. 
uction, to which the end of the colon, an inning. 
the rectum, are tied. | 2s n 1 
It is about four fingers and a half in diameter: Its Circumfe. 
rence, being full of plaits and foldings, is about three ells in 
length. The inteſtines are tied like a border on this circum. 
ference of the meſentery : There are three inches of the intel. 
tines thus faſtened, See INTESTINES. | 
The meſentery itſelf is ſtrongly tied to the three firſt vertebr# 
of the loins. It is compoſed of three laminæ; the inner, up- 
on which the glands and fat lie, and the veins and arteries run 
is its own proper membrane; and the other two which cover 
each ſide of the proper membrane come from the pertionæum. 


bring the blood to the inteſtines ; and the venæ meſaraicæ, which 
being branches of the porta, carry the blood back to the liver. 
Here the large branches of both arteries and veins communi- 
cating with one another, march directly to the guts; where, 
with the nerves from the plexus meſentericus, they divide into 
an infinite number of ſmall branches, which ſpread themſelves 
extremely finely upon the coats of the inteſtines. The venæ 
lacteæ, and lymphatic veſſels, run likewiſe upon the meſentery, 
in which there are alſo ſeveral veſicular glands ; the biggeſt of 
which in the middle of the meſentery, is called pancreas aſellii ; 
theſe glands receive the lympha and chyle from the lacteal yeins, 
See PANCREAs, and LACTEAL. 

The meſentery has been ordinarily divided into two parts, the 
meſaræum, and meſocolon. The firſt appended to the inteſtina 
tenuia; and the latter to the craſſa.— But this is a diviſion of 
no great moment. 

The uſe of the meſentery, is, firſt, to gather the inteſtines into 
a narrow compaſs, that the courſe of the chyliferous veſſels to- 
wards their common recepticle may be but ſhort ; to cover 
and protect them and the blood-yeſſels ; and to connect and 
diſpoſe the inteſtines, ſo as to ſecure them from any entangle- 
ment that might hinder their periſtaltic motion. 


of a manor, and ſo hath tenants holding of him ; yet he him- 


ſelf holds of a ſuperior lord. See Loxp. 


»The word is properly derived from maiſne, quaſi minor nth 
becauſe his tenure is derived from another, from whom he holds 


and tenant ; and the tenant is diſtrained for ſervices due from- 
the neſu to the ſuperior lord. 


meſentery connected to the great guns, eſpecially the colon. 
See MESENTERY. | — 
The meſocolon lies in the midſt of the colon, to which it 5 
joined. Its lower part ſticks to a part of the rectum. 


vented by the antients for finding two mean proportionals me- 
chanically, which they could not come at geometrically. 
PROPORTIONAL. 8 116 

It conſiſts of three parallelograms moving in a groove to 70 
tain interſections. Its figure is deſcribed by Eutochius in H 
commentary on Archimedes. 


The forme! ® 


logarithms of the co- ſines, and co-tangents : Latter df 


which my lord Neper calls anti- Mgarithmt, and the 


remtiales. RON 5 ny | Theſe 


called artificial and tangents. See .L,0GA- 


INTERCOSTAL. 
coſta, rib. 


between the coſtæ, or ribs. See RIB. 
MESSE, or Mass, Miss4. See Mass. 


der the direction of the ſecretaries of ſtate ; always in 
a ob be ſent with all manner of diſpatches, foreign, and 
domeſtic. See SECRETARY of Hate. 


up perſons for high treaſon, or other offences againſt the ſtate, 


mon law, and perhaps, are not proper to be divulged in the 
ordinary courſe of juſtice. 


for which they are allowed by the government 6 5s. 8 d. 
3 "When . are diſpatched abroad, they have an al- 


d, 25 J. to Edinburgh, 30 J. to Ireland, 30 J. and ſo to 
„ proportion. Part of which money is advanced 
for their journey. | | 125 

r 98 at 1 monthly, diſtributed as follows, 
viz, four at court, five at one ſecretary's office, five at the 
other, and two at the third office for North Britain, three at 
the council-office, and one at the lord chamberlain's of the 
houſhold. Their poſts, if ee, are eſteemed worth 3 00 /. 
eir ſtanding ſalary is 45 I. per annum. 
„ i the 8 officers attending the exche- 
quer, in the nature of purſuivants. They are four in number. 
Their buſineſs is to attend the lord treaſurer, carry his letters, 
recepts, &c. 8. 
3 283 of the preſs, a perſon who by order of the court 
ſearches printing-houſes, bookſellers ſhops, &c, in order to diſ- 
cover ſeditious books, &c. : : : 
| MESSIAH *, a term ſignifying anointed or ſacred; and in that 
ſenſe applied to kings and prieſts : but, by way of eminence, 
to Jeſus Chriſt, the Saviour promiſed by the prophets of the 
old law. See CHRIST. | 


The word comes from the Hebrew, maſcuach, anointed, of the 
verb, maſcbach, to anoint: whence Jeſus Chriſt claims the title 
on a manifold account: 15. As having been anointed king of kings 


of the law of grace, or prieſt for ever after the order of Melchi- 
zedek. 0 


The ſon of God is variouſſy denominated according to his va- 
rious qualities and attributes. He is called the word, as being 
the eternal ſon of the father, and conſubſtantial with him: 
Chriſt, Xp5@-, a Greek term, ſignifying anointed, of the ſame 
import with the Hebrew meſſiah; Feſus, i. e. ſaviour, of the 
Hebrew, Fehoſua, by reaſon he ſaves his people from. their ſins. 
Inn effect, he is called word, as being the fon of God; Fe- 
ſus, as man; Chriſt, as being anointed ; and Meſſiab, as be- 
ing both God and man. HE 

The Jews ſtill wait for the coming of the Miah; being in- 
fatuated with the notion of a temporal Maſſiab that is to be a 


mighty conqueror, and to ſubdue all the world. See PRo- 
PHECY, Oc. | 


the Samaritan woman ſays to Jeſus, J know that when 

Meſfiah comes, (who is called the Chriſt) he will tell us all things. 

Jeſus anſwered her, I that ſpeak to thee, am he, 

There are ſeveral impoſtors who have endeayoured to paſs for 
Meſiahs. J. Lent, a Dutchman, has written a hiſtory of falſe 

Meſſiahs. De pſeudemeſſiis, The firſt he mentions was one 

Barcochab, who appeared under the empire of Adrian. The 


little before him, viz. in 1666, appeared Sabbethai Sebi, who 
was taken by the Turks, and turned Mahometan. 
MESSIEURS, a French title of honour, or civility, lately in- 


equivalent to the Engliſh, /irs. See Monsteur, Sire, &c. 
The French lawyers always begin their pleadings, and ha- 
rangues with meſſieurs; which word is alſo frequently repeated 
in the courſe of their ſpeeches ; on which occaſion it anſwers 
to our Engliſh word, gentlemen, | 


5 8. rench ſay, Maſſieurs du parlement; du conſeil ; des comp- 
tes, &c. | 


 bme land adjoining, aſſigned for its uſe. 


By the name of meſſuage may a garden, ſhop, mill, cottage 
chamber, cellar, or the like, paſs, f 88 


the u Scotland, Mes8VAGE, denotes what we call the manor- hou 73 
of viz, the principal dwelling-houſe within any barony. See 
. AOR, MANsIoN, Ce. | | 


MESYMN 


'They are alſo employed, with the ſecretaries warrants, to take 


which do not ſo properly fall under the cognizance of the com- 


Jeſus Chriſt aſſerts himſelf the Miah. In St. John, iv. 25. 


MESSUAGE, Massvaciuu, in law, a dwelling-houſe with 


IUM, a name which the antients gave to a part off 
| TE . 1 


MESOPLEURII , in anatomy, the intercoſtal muſcles. See 


MesT-PLEURII, is ſometimes alſo uſed for the intermediate ſpa- 


[ 


from all ages. 20. As chief of the prophets. 3% As high-prieſt | 


laſt is rabbi Mordecai, who began to be talked of in 1682. A 


„ The word is derived from pu«r®-, medius, middle; and naps, 


ERS, in the Engliſh polity, are carriers of letters 
* = more particularly, certain officers chiefly em- 


The priſoners they apprehend are uſually kept at their own 


lowance for their journey, as ſtated, viz, to Paris 3od. to 


troduced into our language; being the plural of monſſeur, and | 


— 


their tragedy-z or to certain verſes in their tragedies, See TA. 
GEDY. 18 3 | J Yo 
The meſymnium was a kind of burden, as Je Pæan; O Dithy- 
rambe ; Hymen, O Hymenet, or the like; which when placed 
at the end of a ſtrophe, was called ephymnium ; and when in- 


ſerted in the middle of a ſtrophe, mehmnium. See STROPHE, 
and CHORUS. 


METACARPUS “, or MerAcARTTIUM, in anatomy, that part 


of the hand between the wriſt and the fingers, See Tab. Anat. 
( Ofteol. ) fig. 3. n. 10. 10. fig. 7. u. 13. See allo Hanp. 
* The word comes from the Greek era, poſſ behind; and xapr©-, 
manns, hand. See CAxrus. | 
The metacarpus conſiſts of four bones, which anſwer to the 
four fingers; whereof that which ſuſtains the fore-finger is the 
biggeſt and longeſt. They are all round and long, a little 
convex towards the back of the hand, and toncave and plain 
towards the palm: They are hollow in the middle, and full 
of marrow ; they touch one another only at their extremities, 
leaving ſpaces in their middle, in which lie the muſculi inter- 
oſſei. See INTEROSSEI, | | | 
In their upper end there is a finus, which receives the bones 
of the wriſt ; their lower extremity is round, and is received 
into the ſinus of the firſt bones of the fingers. See FINGER. 
The inner part of the metacarpus is called the palm, and the 
outer, the back 4 the hand, See PALM, &c, 


9 
METACHRONISM, in chronology, an error in computation 


of time, either on the ſide of defect, or exceſs. See CHro- 
NOLOGY, ANACHRONISM, Oc. 


METACISM, MzTacismus, in grammar, a defect in the pro- 


nunciation of the letter M. 


Iſidore repreſents the metaciſm as a final m, followed by a vow- 
el; as bonum aurum, Bethlehem erat, &c. 


METACONDVLI, is uſed by ſome authors for the out- moſt 


bones, or joints of the fingers, next the nails. See FINGER, 
and CoNDYL Us. 


METAL, METAAAON, in natural hiſtory, a ſimple, ponderous, 


ſhining, fixt, foſſil body, that fuſes, and becomes fluid, by fire, 
and by cold coagulates and hardens into a ſolid maſs, capable of 
being diſtended under the hammer. See Foss1L, | 

Metal is ſaid to be fimple, as it may be affirmed of every the 
minuteſt particle of a metal, e. gr. a grain of gold, that it is 
gold, or has all the properties of gold. See GoLD.—PFuſible 
by fire, that is, when expoſed to a great fire, it diſſolves into 
parts which are eaſily moveable among themſelves, or are in 
actual motion. See Fus10n.—Fixt, i. e. bearing the fire 
without flying off in vapours : Though it is only to a certain 
degree that metals are fixed ; for by the large burning-glaſſes of 
Meſſ. T ſchirnhauſen and Villette, all metals are found to eva- 
porate. See FixITY, VOLATILITY, BURNING-glaſs, &c. 

Such is the proper idea of metals, which is not applicable to 


any other body in nature: For a diamond, or other ſtone, 


though a ſimple body, is not fuſible in the fire, nor capable of 
being ftretched under the hammer. See Diamond. And ſalt, 
though diſſolvable by fire, is not malleable, but breaks under 
the hammer, See SALT, c. . DE | 
There are indeed certain woods which yield in ſome meaſure 
to the hammer; but then they fall to duſt in the fire: and ſo 
of the reſt, See MALLEABLE, G. 1 

We find but ſix metals in all nature, viz, gold, lead, ſilver, 
copper, iron, and tin. See the nature, characters, production; 


uſes, Sc. of each, under its proper article; Gol Db, LIEAD, 


SILVER, COPPER, IR Ox, and Tin, 
To theſe a ſeventh metal is ufually added, viz. mercury, or 


quick-filver ; but improper, as it has not all the characters of 


a metal, nor ſcarce any thing in common with the other me- 
tals, except weight and ſimilarity of parts. See MERCURY, 
e. | 
Thus, it is neither diſſolvable by fire, malleable, nor fixt : In 
effect, it ſeems to conſtitute a peculiar claſs of foſſils, and is 
rather the mother, or baſis of all metals, than a metal itſelf, — 


However, as it is uſually reckoned among them, and as it wants 


nothing to render it a metal, but an additional ſulphur to fix 
and connect its parts together, it may without any great harm 
be conſidered under that claſs. *. 
The common radical character of metals is, that of all known 
bodies, they are the heavieſt. By Dr. Halley's experiments, 
the weight of gold to that of glaſs is determined to be as 9 to 
1; and the weight of tin, the lighteſt of all metals, to that of 
gold, as 7 to 19; which conſiderably ſurpaſſes the weight of 
all ſtones, marbles, gems, and other the moſt ſolid bodies, as 
appears from the tables of ſpecific gravities. Nor is there any 
body in nature but a metal, that is one third of the weight of 
gold. See SPECIFIC gravity, 

he Royal Society furniſh us with vatious experiments of this 
kind. The weights of the ſeveral metals, and other ſolids, 
they have examined hydroſtatically, by weighing them in air 


and in water; and the weights of the fluids by weighing an equal 


portion of each. By ſuch experiments they find, that taking 


the ſane weights of water and gold, the bulk or magnitude of 


the former is to the latter as 19636 to 1000; conſequently 
that the weight of gold is to water nearly as 19 to 1 
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The ſpecific weight of the ſeveral metals by this 2 deter- 
mined, ſtand thus: | p | Set 


Gold 19636 Iron 7852 
Quick-filver 14019 Tin 7 
Lead 11345 Granate 3978 
Silver 10535 | Water 1000 | 
Copper $843 | Air Tv 
| The cube inch of Ounces, Dram Grains. 
Quick: ſilver fk 8 6 8 
Lead 81 7 3 . 
Silver #245 6 5 28 
Copper | 71 5 6 36 
Iron | © © 1 24 
Tin 14 * 17 


E 
Plato will have the cauſe of metals to be a humid vapour, 
incloſed in the bowels of the earth, which being variouſly in- 
termixed with parts of the earth, produces various metals, Plo- 
tin maintains ſulphur to be the father of metals ; and an olea- 


»—— 


ginous viſcous humour, the mother. Lidyat endeavours to : 


prove all metals generated by a ſubterranean fire ; urging, 
among other reaſons, that many metals, when taken out of the 
earth, are exceedingly hot. Du Hamel ſhews, that metals do 
not take their riſe either from any vaporous exhalation, or from 
water, or from earth ; but are generated of mercury, ſulphur, 
and ſalt, He adds, that metals take their matter and weight 
from the mercury, (See MercuRy.) and their tincture and 
form from ſulphur. See SULPHUR, | 
The ſame author owns the firſt rudiment of a metal to be a ſa- 
line ſubſtance ſwimming in water, which is by little and little 
carried off, By how much the terreſtrial parts are more exqui- 
fitely mixed with the aqueous or humid, by ſo much is the 
metal more heavy and firm, as having fewer and ſmaller pores. 
Hence its ductility: for its parts being extremely ſmall, denſe, 
and complicated, may be drawn out into a very ſpacious ſurface. 
On which account it is, that gold exceeds all other metals both 
in weight and duQility ; hence alſo its fixity, its parts being 
too cloſe and denſe to be exhaled. The water defends the 
| earth from being burnt, and the earth the water from flying 
off; neither forſakes the other, but each is bound in an undiſ- 
| ſolvable knot. The moiſture gives ductility, the earth ſolidity. 
Where the mixture is leſs perfect, whether the earth or the 
water prevail, the metal will neither have ſo much weight, as 
having larger pores; nor will it bear the fire ſo well. For if 
the earth prevail, as in iron, or the water, as in lead ; heat 
will ſet the one at liberty from the other ; the moiſture evapo- | 
rates, and the earth is reduced into ſcoria, c. 
Dr. Woodward maintains, that all metals now found in the 
ſtrata of the earth owe their preſent condition to the deluge ; 
when, he alſo imagines the ſtrata of ſtone, earth, marble, &c. 
were formed. See DELUGE. 
The metallic and mineral matter now found in the perpendi- 
cular intervals or fiſſures of the ſeveral ſtrata, whereof the earth 
is compoſed, was, according to him, at the time of the deluge, | 
lodged in the bodies of thoſe ſtrata ; and brought thence, and 
tranſmitted into theſe intervals ſince that time ; the intervals 
themſelves not exiſting, till the ſtrata were formed and broke 
again, to let the water from the earth, See STRATA. 
Now the water, which, he imagines, is conſtantly aſcending} 
from the abyſs (See AByss.) towards the ſurface of the earth, 
continually pervading the ſtrata, detaches out of their pores and 
interſtices ſuch metallic and mineral corpuſcles as it finds looſe 
in its way, carrying them along with it to the perpendicular 
intervals, where having a freer paſſage than before, it deſerts 
them, and leaves them in thoſe intervals. And this he takes 
to be the way in which all metals, now found in thoſe places, 
were brought thither, and ſtill grow. | 
Thoſe in the ſtrata, however, he obſerves, do not nor can 
grow ; but, on the contrary, are continually leſſened and di- 
miniſhed, by ſo much as has been conveyed into the perpendi- 
cular intervals, and brought forth of the ſurface of the earth 
by ſprings and exhalations from the abyſs, &c. See FossII. 
The ſame ingenious author complains of the great uncertainty 
and inconſtancy in the mineral and metallic kingdom; neither 
colour, figure, nor ſituation in the earth, being to be depended 
on, ſo as to make any poſitive judgment from them, —A pyrites 
or marcaſite, for inſtance, ſhall have the colour and brightneſs 
of gold and filver, and yet afford nothing but a little vitriol 
and ſulphur ; while a pebble in appearance ſhall have a mixture 
of a valuable metal in it. It is common too to find the ſame 
metal ſhot into a great number of different forms, as well as to 
find different kinds of metal of the fame form. And as to their 
place in the earth, there is the ſame uncertainty ; being ſome- 
times found in the perpendicular fiflures or intervals of the ſfrata, 
ſometimes interſperſed in the bodies of the ſtrata, and ſometimes | 
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in both, The ſame metals are alſo placed indifferently = 
kind of terreſtrial matter, or in ſtrata of very different naty 
They are frequently intermixed with each other, fo that it E 
rare thing to find any of them pure and ſimple ; but cor. 
and iron ſhall be in the ſame maſs, gold and copper, ſilver 2 ? 
lead, tin and lead; nay, ſometinffes all ſix together in the ſ 8 
lump. See MIN ERA Il. | n 
The French chymiſts have been very curious in their ino; 
into the nature, and production of metals. M. Geoffroy fon 


a mixture of ſulphur with a vitriolic ſalt, and an argillom 


earth, brought an iron, which he maintained to be a new 

duction, or a compoſition reſulting from the aſſemblage * 
tain principles which exiſted ſeparately in the ingredients that 
formed the metal; in a word, that it was an artificial "y 


| And obſerving that there wete parcels of this metal in the co. 


loured aſhes of plants, and of moſt other inflammable ſubſta 
ces, he concluded that it might be formed there alfo by £ 
union of the ſame three principles. h | 
This was oppoſed by M. Lemery the younger, who maintained 
that the iron contained in the aſhes of plants, was not formeq 
there by calcination, but was really exiſtent in the plants them. 
ſelves; being raiſed in their veſſels along with the Juices of the 
earth; and further, that all the ingredients whereof M. Geof. 


froy's artificial iron was formed, do really contain iron in 


themſelves, either in ſmaller or larger quantities: Not the ar. 
gilla only, where the iron is eaſily, diſcovered by an animated 
knife; nor the oil of vitriol, which is drawn from a mineral 
the ground whereof is iron; but alſo linſeed-oil, whereos 
M. Geoffroy's ſulphur was made; and even that of turpen- 
tine, ſweet almonds, &c. relating withal the operations where. 
by each of thoſe oils may be reduced to an earth wherein is 
Iron, | | 

To this it was anſwered, that in what manner ſoever iron he 
procured from the ſeveral ingredients ſeparately, there will be ſtil 
found infinitely leſs in them, than when mixed ; and that of 
conſequence the mixture produces iron. That as for oils, it i 
evident they are not ſimple ſubſtances, but are compoſed of an 


earth, an acid, and a ſulphurous, or inflammable part; which ae 


the three preciſe principles required for the formation of iron: 
ſo that, according to all appearances, it is of an aſſemblage of 
thoſe ſulphurs, ſalts, and earth in the oil, that the iron is formed 
by calcination ; and therefore that the means uſed to the iron 
in the ingredients, are the very ſame with thoſe by which it is 
compoſed. 1155 | 

Hence it appears, that vegetable matters contain the principle 
of minerals. But M. Geoffroy goes further : and to ſupport 
his doctrine of the production of metals, undertakes to prove, 
that the principles of vegetables, and thoſe of minerals, arc 
eſſentially the ſame ; and that one may readily, and with eaſe, 
decompound minerals, by ſeparating their principles, and com- 
pound them again, by ſubſtituting principles taken from vege- 
tables in lieu of thoſe taken away, | 

To clear this point, he examines and compares the principles 
of mineral and vegetable ſalts. The principal in the mineral 
claſs, are nitre, ſea-falt, and vitriol : All which ſalts we find in 


plants. On the other hand, the eſſential ſalt of the parietaria 
is wholly nitrous, and melts on the coals like ſalt-petre. The 


fixt ſalts of the carduus benedictus, abſinthium, kali, &c, con- 
tain a great deal of ſea-ſalt, which cryſtallizes in cubes, and 
precipitates on the coals, Add, that the greateſt part of the 
fixt ſalts of plants calcined to a certain degree, yield a ſtrong 
ſmell of ſulphur, which can proceed from nothing but a vitiio- 
lic ſalt, rarefied and volatilized by the oil of the plant. By 
theſe ſalts we may be able to judge of all the other ſalts of plants; 
for the volatile ſalts are nothing eſſe but fixed falts diſengaged 
from the groſſeſt part of their earth, and joined with parts of 
oil. See SALT. 

Further, there is ſcarce any reaſon to doubt, that the acid juices 
drawn from vegetables, are of the ſame nature with the mineral 
acids ; with this only difference, that the acids of plants have 
been extremely rarched by fermentation, and united ſo cloſely 
with ſulphurs, that it is not without a great deal of difficulty 
that they are ſeparated. 288 | 

Thus, diſtilled vinegar, which we make no ſcruple of ranking 
among the vitriolic acids; does only differ from ſpirit of ſul- 
phur, ſpirit of vitriol, or even the cauſtic oil of vitriol, in that 
the acids in the vinegar are diffuſed among a great deal 0 
phlegm, and ſtrongly united to a great deal of oil, which het 
may be ſeparated, By diſſolving copper in the acid of vincg2's 
ſeparated as much as poſſible from its oil, there are formed cry” 
ſtals, like in figure to thoſe of blue vitriol. From all which it 
appears, that the ſalts of plants do not differ eſſentially from 


' thoſe of minerals. 


For ſulphurs, the inflammable or ſulphurous principle is the ſame 
in vegetables as in minerals. And M. Geoffroy even ere 
that the principle of inflammability in common ſulphur, 5 t 4 
ſame with that which renders the fat of animals, the oils - 

reſins of plants, and the bitumens of the earth, inflammad 0 
To which he adds, that this ſame ſulphurous principle 1s * 

only likewiſe found in metallic ſubſtances, but that it 18 this 
which gives them their ſuſibility, ductility, and metalline ee 
Thus antimony, which is a ſubſlance approaching the _ 


6 
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In the four firſt it is eaſy to ſee the principle of inflammability : 
T bey become all fuſible by the addition of ſalt-petre, either in 


| ſome inflammable matter, reſume the metallic form they had loſt, } 
That it is by this means linſeed- oil turns argilla into iron, — 


From thoſe experiments, he gathers, That the four metals which 


That this metallic ſulphur does not appear at all different from 


| theſe four metals have for their baſis an earth ſuſceptible of vi- 


% 
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of any to metal, is little elſe but a burning ſulphur. By er. 


| haling this, it loſes its metallic form, and turns to a kind of 


Aſhes, which being melted, inſtead-of metal become glaſs. | 
By melting this over again, 


and adding to it ſome inflammable 
er, as tartar, it returns into a regulus. . 

*. the ſecke of M ETALS, there are four which the chymiſts 
Il imperſect, 

—_— 2 that the force of a common fire deſtroys them; 

theſe are, iron, copper, lead, and tin : the others, which are 

proof againſt common fire, are gold and ſilver, called perfect 


reater or leſs degree. Iron is that wherein this is the moſt 
viſible ; next, 215 then copper and lead. But the principle is 
more conſpicuous ſtill, in the duſt or ſmall filings of the metall, 
jet fall in the flame of a candle, than in the Jump, ; 
For gold and ſilver, the ſulphurous principle is not ſo obvious. 
No heat but that of the ſun collected into a focus, is able to 
decompound them. But no doubt they have the ſame princi- 


ples with the other metals, though not ſo eaſily ſeen,—In gold, | 


as well as in the imperfect metals, the baſis is an earth capable 


of vitrification, as appears by the glaſs remaining after the cal- 


cination of gold in a burning-glaſs ; and there is reaſon to be- 


lieve, that the greateſt part of what is exhaled in ſmoak during] 


the operation, is the ſu]phurous principle mixed with ſalts. 
As to ſilver, there is ſomething in it extremely various. When 


purified with antimony, it vitrifies by the burning: glaſs; but if 


purified with lead, it leaves nothing behind it but grey aſhes. — 
The baſis of this metal is doubtleſs an earth capable of vitrification; 
and what exhales in ſmoak, is apparently a mixture of ſulphur, 
ſalts, and a little earth volatilized by the fire. See SULPHUR, 
From all which, and many more obſervations of the ſame kind, 
M. Geoffroy ventures to draw the following concluſions. That 
the ſubſtances whereof metals are compoſed, do not differ eſſen- 
tially from thoſe which compoſe vegetables. — T hat the imper- 
fect metals are compoſed of a ſulphur, vitriolic ſalt, and vitri- 
fiable earth. —T hat this ſulphurous principle is more or leſs 
ſtrongly joined with the other principles; very ſtrongly in gold | 


and in filver, leſs in antimony, and very little in mineral ſul-| 


phur.— That the principle of e e may be ſeparated 
from metallic ſubſtances, either by culinary fire, or by the ſun. 
— That the metal thus deſpoiled of its principle, is converted 
into aſhes ; and that theſe aſhes, purſued farther with a violent 
fire, vitrify ; and that ſuch aſhes or glaſſes, by the application of 


That if we knew all the other metallic earths, they might like- 
wiſe be immediately converted into metals, by the projection 
of ſome inflammable matter, — That it is the ſaline and earthy 
parts, found in oil of vitriol, that furniſh the earthy vitrifiable 
part which makes the baſis or ground of iron, and that it re- 
ceives the metallic form from the ſulphurous principle of the oil. 
— That the iron found in the aſhes of plants, was produced 


there in the ſame manner: And, That it is a compoſition of | 


the vitrifiable earth of the plants, the acid of thoſe plants, and 
their oily or inflammable principle. | 

The ſame author, the better to aſcertain the conſtituent parts 
of metals, made a great number of experiments on them with 
the duke of Orleans's large burning-glaſs ; the reſult whereof 
falls in with, and confirms the doctrine laid down above. — 


we call imperfect, viz. iron, copper, tin, and lead, are compoſed 
of a ſulphur or oily ſubſtance, capable of burning, and a me- 
tallic earth, capable of vitrification, —T hat from this ſulphur 
proceed the opacity, brightneſs, and malleability of a metal.— 


the oil or ſulphur of vegetables, or even animals; and that it is 
the ſame in mercury as in the four imperfect metals. —That 


trification; that this earth is different in each of the four Me- 
tali, in that it vitrifies differently in each; and that on this 


difference in vitrifying, depends the difference of metals. See | 


VITRIFICA TION. | 

The learned Boerhaave, after an accurate ſurvey of the ſeveral 
metals, their characters, properties, preparations, uſes, &c. 
draws the following corollaries concerning the general nature of 
metals, 1. That which diſtinguiſhes metals from all other bo- 
dies, as well as from each other, is their heavineſs : Though 
every metal has its peculiar weight ; which no art is able to 


imitate, and which depends, as Helmont and the chymiſts ex- 


preſs it, on the anatic homogeneity of their parts. Now, the 
later philoſophers have proved, that all corporeal magnitude has 
juſt ſo much reality in it, as weight; and therefore if you have 
found the heavineſs of any metal, you have at the ſame time 
found its corporeity. Sir Iſaac Newton treating of gravity, and 
Huygens of the pendulum, ſhew that weight and reality are 
correſpondent. See WE1GHT, and GRAvir v. 

heir component principles, according to the antients, are ſul- 
phur and mercury; to which ſome of the moderns have added 


becauſe their principles are not bound ſo faſt to- 
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= _ it is certain ſalt is no conſtituent part, or ingredient 
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of metals, but rather ſomething external adhering to them.. All 
metals conſiſt of two parts, or principles; mercury as the baſis 
or matter; and ſulphur as the binder or cement: the firſt, 
the ſubſtratum, or metallic matter; and the ſecond, that which 
renders it fixed and malleable, The mercury, it is to be noted, 


is the ſame with our quick- ſilver, only defæcate, and clear of 


any heterogeneous matter; whereas the common quick: ſilver is 
always mixed. As to the ſulphur, it is not the vulgar foſſil ſul- 
phur, but a peculiar ſort of matter ſpecifically denominated 
ſulphur of metals, concluded by ſome of our lateſt, and beſt 
chymiſts, particularly M. Homberg, to be fire; which being 


mixed with the mercury, fixes it, and according to the different 


degrees of its union and coheſion therewith, produces different 
metals, See MERCURY, SULPHUR, FIRE, Sc. 
This doctrine of the compoſition of metals is confirmed by an 
experiment of Mr, Boyle, who after having retained mercury 
a long time in a moderate fire, took a piece of gold out of it, 
which it was apparent was not in the mercury before it was 
expoſed to the fire. M, Homberg has an experiment to the ſame 
effect; from which he concludes, that gold conſiſts of a ſul- 
phurous ignious part, and a heavy mercurial part fixed thereby; 
and that upon taking away the ſulphurous or fiery part, the gold 
is converted into fluid mercury. See Mercury. 

3*. All metals muſt firſt be mercury, ere they be gold; and 
the thing ſuperadded to common mercury, whereby it is pre- 
vented from becoming gold, is a ſharp volatile body, which, 
when heated, becomes corrofive, and emits fumes ; which are 
the properties of the foſſil ſulphur. | 

4*. If any metal, or other body, could be found that only dif- 
fered from gold in its wanting weight, it were impoſſible ever 
to make gold of it; and, on the contrary, if a body could be 
had that is as heavy as gold, all the other properties, as colour, 
fixity, ductility, &c. might eaſily be added. And hence the 
more knowing among the alchymiſts hold the primary matter 
of gold to be quick-filver ; which, ſay they, is gold at heart, 
as coming neareſt to gold in point of ſpecific gravity. Only 
there is a corroſive body, i. e. ſulphur, adhereing to it, which, 
if it were ſeparated, you would have gold ; or if it were only 
inverted, ſilver. | | 
And accorCingly on ſuch principles whoever would make gold 
out of any other foreign matter, muſt remember, that the 
more his matter differs from mercury in weight, &c. the leſs 
gold it will make. See PHILOSOPRHER's /one. | 
5. Therefore metals are tranſmutable into one another: for if 
mercury be the common matter of all metals, and if all the 
difference lie in the fixing ſpirit of ſulphur, which, as it is leſs 
or more ſubtile or pure, conſtitutes this or that metal; it is no 
way improbable they ſhould be tranſmuted by a purer fixing 
ſulphur taking place of a corroſive one, and fixing the matter 
into a more perfect metal. See TRANSMUTATION, 

6. The pureſt metals reſult of the pureſt and moſt defzcate 
mercury, and the ſmalleſt quantity of the ſubtileſt ſulphur. 
Hence, mercury of gold is heavier than common mercury, and 
has always ſome impure part that is lighter than gold ; and 
could that be taken away, and the fixing ſpirit be added, it 
would become heavier than gold. 

7. The imperfect metals conſiſt of impure mercury and imper- 
fect ſulphur, with ſome other variable heterogeneous matter in 
it: This, fuſed by the fire, emits a fume which whitens 
copper, after which the ſulphur exhales yet further. The rea- 
lity of ſuch a third matter is evinced hence, that all theſe baſer 
metals are reſolvable not only into mercury and ſulphur, but 
alſo into ſcoria or ſordes, which are lighter and more earthy 
than either of the other, and accordingly ſwim therein, 

8. Upon the whole it appears, that in the three nobler metals, 
gold, mercury, and ſilver, it is principally the greater or leſs 
proportion of the ſulphur to the mercury, that determines them 
to be gold, mercury, or ſilver: That it is by this proportion 
thoſe ſeveral metals are defined and denominated ; and that 
from this difference of proportion, flow all the ſpecific diffe- 
rences of colour, weight, fixity, ductility, volatility, fuſibility, 
ſolubility, ſalubrity, &c. | 7 
9% That in the other baſer metals, beſides this different pro- 
portion of the two principles, there intervenes another cauſe of 
diverſity, viz. a third principle, or matter of an carthy kind, 
and very different from either of the reſt ; which adhering to the 
pure elemental ſulphur, corrupts and adulterates, and variouſly 
modifies it: And from the different circumſtances of this third 
principle, conſidered along with thoſe of the ſulphur itſelf, re- 
ſult the ſpecific differences of the more imperfect metals as to 
weight, colour, &c. | 


Bath METAL, called alſo Princes METAL, is a kind of factitious 


metal, compoſed of the fineſt and pureſt braſs mixed with tin, 
or rather with ſome mineral, as zinc ; whereby it becomes more 
diſpoſed to receive a poliſh, luſtre, &c. as alſo fitter to be gilt. 
"Tis faid to have been invented by prince Rupert, whence its 
name. See ZINC. | 185 | 


Bell METAL, is a compoſition of co d ti ted together. 
2%, The metals appear to be ſimple, yet are really compounds, : al a 


See BELII. 
The ordinary proportion is twenty-two or twenty-three pounds 
of tin to an hundred weight of copper.—Some add lead and 
braſs to the compoſition, See BRASS. | 
6 ; | Blueing 
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| METALLURGIA, the art of mztals, that is, of preparing and 
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Blueing of MeTALs, See the article BLUEING.. 
Painting on METALS. See the article PAINTING. 


Ruſt of METALS. See the article RusT, 8 
Line of METALS. —On Gunter's Sector, are ſometimes two lines 


thus called, and noted with the characters of the ſeven metals, 
O, D, 2, h, 2, 8, and yy; their uſe is to give the pro- 
portions between the ſeveral metals as to their magnitudes and 
weights, See SECTOR, | 
To be laid under METAL, in gunnery, is when the mouth of a 


gun lies lower than her breech. | ; | 
METAL, in heraldry.— There are two metals uſed in heraldry, 


by way of colours, viz. gold and filver ; in blazon, called er, 
and argent. See Or and ARGENT. 
In the common painting of arms, theſe metals are repreſented | 
by white and yellow, which are the natural colour of thoſe | 
metals, See COLOUR. 
In engraving, gold is expreſſed by dotting the coat, &c. all 
over; ſilver, by leaving it quite blank. | | 
It is a general rule in heraldry, never to place metal upon metal, 
nor colour on colour: So that if the field be one of the metals, 
the bearing muſt be of ſome colour, and vice verſa ; otherwiſe 
the arms are falſe: Though this rule admits of ſome exceptions. 
See COLOUR. | a ; 

METALLIC, or METALLINE, an adſective applied to ſome- 
thing that bears a relation to metals, See METAL. : 
Painting in enamel is performed with metallic colours, that is, 

with ſuch as come from metals, or are made with metals; no 
other being able to endure the fire. See ENAMEL. 
F. Romani has publiſhed a metallic hiſtory of the popes. La 
France Metallique, is a book of medals moſtly imaginary, 
pretended to be taken from the cabinets of the curious, where 
they never were, by Jaques de Bie, engraver. M. Bizot has 
alſo publiſhed the metallic hiſtory of Holland, 

METALLIC mines, See the article MINE. 

METALLIC vitriols, See the article VITRIOL. 

METALLORUM crocus, See the article CRocus, 

Sulphur METALLORUM. See the article SULPHUR, | 


* 


working metals, from the glebe or mineral, to the utenſil. 

See METAL, 

The metallurgia includes what relates to the finding of the me- 
tallic glebe, or ore in the mine; the judging of its kind, rich- 
. neſs, and the proportion of metal therein; the digging and 
| ſeparating it from the earth, and other matters; and the puri- 

fying and diſpoſing it into a compleat, pure, malleable metal, 

See Ming and MINERAL. | 

Boerhaave divides metallurgia into four parts. The firſt 

teaches how metals grow in the mine, how they are diſcovered, 

and how procured out of the ſame. The ſecond how to ſepa- 
rate the metallic from the other matter of the ore. The third, 
how to reduce the ſeparated matter to its ſimplicity and ductility. 

T he fourth, to work, gild, poliſh, and imitate the finer me- 

tals in the coarſer. 

METAMORPHISTS, a ſe of heretics in the X VIth century, 
whoſe diſtinguiſhing tenet was, That the body of Jeſus Chriſt 
was, upon his aſcenſion into heaven, changed, and metamor- 
phoſed into God. | 

METAMORPHOSIS, * transformation; the change of a perſon 
or thing into another form. See TRANSFORMATION. 

* The word is Greek, Mer&poPwo ; formed of pra, change, or 
removal from one place or ſtate to another; and en, form, fi- 
gure. | 

The antients held two kinds of metamorp hoſes : T he one real, 

the other apparent. The metamorphoſis of Jupiter into a bull, 

and of Minerva into an old woman, were only apparent. That 
of Lycaon into a wolf, and of Arachne into a ſpider, were of 
the real kind. 

Moſt of the antient metamorphoſes include ſome allegorical mean- 

ing, relating either to phyſics or morality, —Ovid's metamor- 

pboſes is a collect ion of hiſtories of ſuch transformations, poet 
| cally related, —Some authors are of opinion, that a great part 
of the antient philoſophy is couched under them; and Dr. 

Hooke has made an attempt to unriddle, and lay open ſeveral 

of them. py 

METAPHOR *, MgeTAPHORA, in rhetorick, a figure of ſpeech 
whereby a word is transferred from its proper ſignification, to 
another : or, whereby the proper denomination of one thing is 
applied to another ; which other thing is more elegantly ex- 
plained by this tralatitious or foreign name, than by that which 
naturally belongs to it. See TROPRE. 

„The word comes from the Greek rape, tranſlation, or diſ- 
placing; of tre, trans, and Pepe, I bear, or carry. 

As, when we fay, the light of the underſtanding ; to burn with 

zeal; to float between hope and deſpair, &c. 

The metaphor is the moſt common of all the figures of ſpeech ; 
and is that uſually meant when we ſay a thing is ſpoken figu- 
ratively. See FIGURE. | 

The metaphor is a ſhort ſimile; an image being thereby called 
from its proper ſubject to give the reſemblance of another. See 
SimIiLE.—An allegory is no more than a continued metaphor. 
See ALLE CRT. 1 8 
The ſources or places whence metaphors are drawn, are innu- 
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metaphyſics, which-contain the principles of all ot 
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merable : They may be fetched from divine matters: 
Cicero calls Plato our God, deus ille naſter Plato, RT 
elements; as a torrent of eloquence, From plants; az y the 
virtue has taken rt. From artificial things; as where 
pian is called the cymbal of the world ; Longinus, a livin * 
brary; Pertinax, fortune's foot-ball, &c. 8 1 
Quintilian diſtinguiſhes metaphors into four kinds: The 6 
when a word is transferred from one animal to another; 2; when 
Livy ſays that Cato uſed to bark at Scipio: or, when Our $a 
viour calls Herod, fox. 'The ſecond, when the word is t a 
ferred from one inanimate to another; as bridle, for Jaws The 
third, when inanimates are applied to animates ; ag the 

of youth. And the laſt, when animates are applied to 4 
mates; as the river diſdained its bounds, * 
As the metaphor is intended to ſet things before the eyes; it he 
comes ſo much the more perfect, as it ſhews them the 
vividly, by repreſenting them in motion and aQion, A ag 
þhor ſhould have nothing in it either coarſe or ſhockiny .. 
that may raiſe it above the ſimplicity of nature: Nor ſhould 
appear a metaphor to any but thoſe who view it very cloſe a 
A metaphor ſhould never be carried too far; for in that caſe 5 
degenerates into puerility.— Metaphors ſhould always be Prod 


ed in the ſame kind; they become unnatural, when different 


images are introduced.—In all wo nog dictions, there ſhouly 
be a kind of unity, ſo that the different words uſed, may hay 

a kind of ſuitableneſs to each other: Different ideas are alw; g 
abſurd: As in this inſtance; The church was beſieged . 
deluge of troubles: Where the two images, ſege and deluge 
= no relation, q 

ere is nothing young writers are more faulty in, t 

indiſcrete uſe of rs : Thoſe who affect = 3 
are eternally on the metaphorical ſtrain; nor know any bounds, 
or reſtraint, They who underſtand them beſt, uſe them with 
the greateſt reſerve. Mr. Addiſon propoſes it as a rule for 
writers, to imagine their metaphors actually painted before them 

and to view and examine the juſtneſs of their application and 
aſſemblage under thoſe circumſtances ; throwing every thing 
out of the writing, but what might be retained in the piQure, 
Card, Perron preſcribes this general rule for metaphors; that 
they muſt always deſcend from the genus to the ſpecies ; and 
never go backwards from the ſpecies to the genus: Thus we 
fay figuratively, the bonds of factety ; and not the human card; 
which tie us together : Bond being a genus, and cord a ſpecies, 


METAPHRAST, METAPHRASTES, a tranſlator, or perſon 


who renders an author into another form or another language, 
word for word, See TRANSLATION, 

A metaphraſe, rape, uſually ſignifies ſomething more than 
either a paraphraſe, or a tranſlation-: According to Baillet, a 
metaphraſt implies a tranſlator, gloſſator, and interpolator, all 
at once, See PARAPHRASE, Cc, 


METAPHYSICS, METaPHysICA, ftranſnaturals; a branch 


of ſcience, about whoſe nature and idea, there is ſome difte- 
rence among authors. See SCIENCE. 

The word is formed of the prepoſition bra, trans, beyond, or 

above; and punis, nature, or Purixn, natural. 

Some define metaphyſics, that part of ſcience which conſiders 
ſpirits, and immaterial beings ; which others chuſe to diſtin- 
guiſh by the name of pneumatics, See SPIRIT and PNEUMA- 
TICS, 
Others, keeping cloſer to the etymology of the word, explain 
metaphyſics by tranſ-natural, or prater-natural, or even f. 
natural philoſophy. = — 
Others, with more propriety, conceive metaphyſics to be what 
ſome others call ontology, or ontoſephy, i. e. the doctrine de ent, 


or of being, quatenus being. See ONTOLOGY and ABSTRAC- 


TION . | . 0 0 
In the ſame view, ſome philoſophers call this ſcience by the 


name philgſephia, or ſcientia generalis, as being the foundation, 
or, as it were, the ſtamen or root from whence all 2 
parts of philoſophy ariſe, and wherein they all meet; its e 

ject being being in the abſtract, or general, not reſtrained to 


this or that ſpecies of beings; not to ſpirit any more than bod): 


So that the doctrines of metaphyſics, are applicable to all beings 


whatever, See Exs. | 3 
Philoſophers again, are divided as to the notion of a {cience 4 
ente in general, Some hold it real, preciſe, and ſolid enoug 
to be demonſtrated ; others judge it too obſcure, faint, an 
confuſed to be admitted into philoſophy. RES 
Being, abſtracted from every ſort or ſpecies of being, 2 - 
tainly a very vague term; and does not ſeem to give gt 
enough for a ſcience: We do not ſee how it can © = 
mind as an object. Add, that the common metaphyſics e 
demonſtrate any part of its ſubject, but aſſumes the Whole 


f WW ſtrate 
Inci axioms hereon to demon 
I here are no principles, or 980 


See MATHEMATICS. f 
The firſt who wrote profeſſedly on the ſubject of metaphyics 


» . | » 1 d: . 8 
Ariſtotle, Indeed he is the firſt who uſes ee of his cm. 


guru, is the title of one of his books, which after the bu 1 of 


mentators will have to ſignify no more than ; 
phyſics. M. du Hamel, taking the prepoſition pers yr e 
of poſt, is even of opinion that the word was coined ) 
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- Rotle's followers ; and that the word was unknown to Ari-| 


ſtotle. 
Ariſtotle's rf 

theology. 
— 4 more clearly and conſiſtent] 


of the antients. See UNITY, 
TION, 


ode, TRUTH, DURA- 


Ec. ; ; 
METAPHYSICAL, ſomething belonging to metaphyfics. See 


METAPHYSICS. 
The word is alſo 
refined, In _ org we ſay, 
I ca Co ; N . 5 : 
122 is an imaginary or chimerical caſe, which 
can ſcarce ever happen, or not without much difficulty ; and 
which ought not to be laid down as a rule for common oc- 


caſions. 
METAPHYSICAL 


to denote ſomething ſubtile, abſtract, and 
5 ſuch a reaſoning, ſuch a proof, 


tertitude, See CERTITUDE. 

METAPHYSICAL diftinftion. See DisTINCTION. 

METAPHYSICAL evidence. See EVIDENCE. 

' METAPHYSICAL form. See FORM. | 

METAPHYSICAL perfection. See PERFECTION. 

METAPHYSICAL poſſible. See POSSIBEE. 
ETAPHYSICAL univerſality. See UNIVERSALITY. | 

METAPLASM “, MeTaPLasMus, in grammar, 2 tranſ- 
mutation, or change made in a word, by adding, retrenching 
or altering a letter or ſyllable thereof. | 


2 


* The word comes from the Greek, putraTAuo poo, which fignifies| 


the fame 3 compounded of Hurra and ri, fingo. 

METASTASIS, METAZTAZIZ, in medicine, the removal of a 
morbid humour from one part to another; frequently obſerved 
in nervous caſes, : : ; 

A metaſtaſis, or tranſlation, is ſometimes alſo found in the 
groſſer humours ; the refluent blood taking up digeſted matter 
from one part, and diſpoſing it upon another. See FLUXION. 

METATARSUS, in anatomy, that part of the human ſkeleton, 
containing the middle of the foot.——See Tab. Anat. (Oftedl.) 
fig. 3. u. 30. fig. 7. lit. e. e. See alſo Foor. | | 

The word comes from jurr#, trans, beyond; and rage. See 
11 conſiſts of five bones, reaching from the heel 
to the toes; whereof that which ſuſtains the great toe, is the 


thickeſt; and that which ſuſtains the next toe, the longeſt. 


The reſt grow, each ſhorter than other. They are longer 
than the bones of the metacarpus; in other things they are like 
them, and are articulated to the toes, as theſe are to the fin- 
rs. See METACARPUS. 255 
METATHESIS *, tranſpoſition; a grammatical figure, where- 
by letters or ſyllables of a word are tranſpoſed, or ſhifted 
out of the natural fituation,—as, Evandre for Evander ; 1 pre 
for præi. See TRANSPOSITION. 


The word is Greek, 
„ OaT6s, poſetion. . . 13 
METEMPSY CHI, antient heretics, who, in imitation of Py- 
thagoras, held the metempſychofis, or tranſmigration of ſouls, 
See ME TEMPSYCHOSIS. 7 
METEMPSY CHOSIS *, - METEM#YXQZIE, in the antient phi- 
loſophy, the paſſage, or tranſmigration of the ſoul of a man, af- 
ter death, into the body of ſome other animal. See Soul. 
* The word is Greek, formed of wire, beyond; and swuxew, I 
animate or enliven. 
Pythogoras and his followers held, That after death mens ſouls 
paſſed into other bodies, of this or that kind, according to 
the manner of life they had led. If they had been vicious, 
they were impriſoned in the bodies of miſerable beaſts, 


of 


tot rab, formed of pure, trans; and 


they returned afreſh to animate men.—If they had lived vir- 
tuouſly, ſome happier brute, or even a human creature,. was to 
be their lot. See PYTHAGOREANS, | 
What led Pythagoras into this opinion, was, the perſuaſion 
he had, that the ſoul was not of a periſhable nature : whence 
he concluded, that it muſt remove into ſome other body, upon 
its abandoning this, Lucan treats this doctrine as a kind of 
officious lie, contrived to mitigate the apprehenfion of death, 
by perſuading men that they only changed their lodging ; and 
ceaſed to live, to begin a new life, ; 
Reuchlin denies this doctrine; and maintains, that the metem- 
pychais of Pythagoras implied nothing more than a ſimilitude 
of manners, deſires, and ſtudies formerly exiſting in ſome per- 
ſon deceaſed, and now revived in another alive.—Thus, when 
it was ſaid that Euphorbus was revived in Pythagoras, no more 
was meant than that the martial virtue, which had ſhone in 
Euphorbus at the time of the Trojan war, was now in ſome 
meaſure revived in Pythagoras, by reaſon of the great reſpect 
he bore the Athletæ. For tnoſe people wondering how a phi- 
loſopher ſhould be ſo much taken with men of the ſword, he 
palliated the matter, by ſaying that the ſoul of Euphorbus, i. e. 
bis genius, diſpoſition and inclinations, were revived in him. 
no this gave occcaſion to the report that Euphorbus's ſoul, 
who 
thago I 
Ficinus aſſerts, That what Plato ſpeaks of the migration of a 


ſeem to have been intended for a kind of 
F. Malebranche and Mr. Locke have wrote 
of metaphyſics, than any 


| 


there to do penance for ſeveral ages; at the expiration whereof, | 


ö 


periſhed in the Trojan war, had tranſmigrated into Py- 


human ſoul into a brute, is intended allegorically, and to be 


* 


underſtood only of the manners, affections, and habits degene- 
rating into a beaſtly nature by vice,—Serranus, though he 
allows ſome force to this interpretation, yet inclines rather to 
underſtand the metempfychoſis of a reſurrection. See Resur- 
RECTION. | 

Pythagoras is faid to have borrowed the notion of a metempycho- 
fs from the Egyptians, others ſay from the antient Brachmans. 
It is ſtill retained among the Banians and other idolaters of India 
and China ; and makes the principal foundation of their reli- 
gion. So extremely are they bigotted to it, that they not 
only forbear eating any thing that has life, but many of them 
even refuſe to defend themſelves from wild beaſts. They burn 
no wood, left ſome little animalcule ſhould be in it; and are 
ſo very charitable,” that they will redeem from the hands of 
ſtrangers, any animals that they find ready to be killed, See 
BrRACHMANs, BANIANs, &c. 


 |METEMPTOSIS*, a term in chronology, exprefling the ſolar 


equation, neceſſary to prevent the new moon from happening a 
day too late. 
* The word comes 
I fall. © 
By which it ſtands contra-diſtinguiſhed from proemptaſis, which 
ſignifies the lunar equation, neceſſary to prevent the new. moon 
from happening a day too ſoon, See PRoEMPTOSIs, | 
The new moons running a little backwards, that is, coming a 
day too ſoon at the end of three hundred and twelve years and 
a half ; by the proemptoſis, a day is added every three hundred 
years, and another every two thouſand four hundred years: 
On the other hand, by the metemprefis, a biſſextile is ſuppreſ- 
ſed each one hundred thirty four years, that is, three times in 
four hundred years, —Theſe alterations are never made, but at 
the end of each century ; that period bein very remarkable, 
and rendring the practice of the calendar ea 85 
There are three rules for making this addition, or ſuppreſſion 
of the biſſextile-day, and by conſequence for changing the in- 
dex of the epacts. 10. When there is a metemproſis without 
a proemptoſis, the next following, or lower index, muſt be 
taken. 20. When there is a proemptoſis without a metemptofis, 
the next preceding, or ſuperidr index, is to be taken, 30. When 
there is both a metemptoſis and a proemptoſis, or when there is 
neither the one nor the other, the ſame index is preſerved. 
Thus in 1600 we had D; in 1700, by reaſon of the metemp- 
tofis, C was taken; in 1800 there will be both a proemptoſis 
and a metemptoſis; ſo the ſame index will be retained. In 
1900 there will be a metemptofis again, when B will be taken, 
which will be preſerved in 2000; becauſe there will then be 
neither the one nor the other This is as far as we ſhall need it. 
Clavius has calculated a cycle of 301800 years; at the end of 
un period, the ſame indices return in the ſame order. See 
PACT. 
METEOR“, in phyſiology, a changeable, 
mixt body, or reſemblance of a body, appearing in the at- 
moſphere, and formed out of the matter of the common ele- 
ments, altered a little by the action of the heavenly bodies, 
but not transformed. | | | 
* The Greeks call them furiapu, q. d. ſablimia, or high-raiſed 3 
the Latins, impreſſiones, as making figns or impreſſions in the air. 

Meteors are of three kinds : 

Ignious, or fiery METxoRs, confift of a fat ſulphurous ſmoke ſet 
on fire; ſuch are lightning, thunder, ignis fatuus, draco vo- 
lans, falling ftars, and other fiery phænomena appearing in the 
air. See THUNDER, FATUus, Oe. 

Aerial or airy METEoRs, conſiſt of flatulent and ſpirituous exha- 

lations; ſuch are winds, whirlwinds, and hurricanes. See 

Winp, Hurricane, Sc. 

Aqueous or watery METEORs, are compoſed of vapours, 
particles variouſly ſeparated and 
ſuch are clouds, rainbows, hail, ſnow, rain, dew, and the 
like, See CLoup, RAINBOW, Hair, Snow, Rain, 
Dew, Qs. | 
The formation of meteors is explained pretty largely by Des 
Cartes, in a treatiſe expreſs, Ariſtotle and Gaſſendus have 
alſo handled the ſame ſubject. Dr. Woodward's opinion is, 
That the matter of meteors is in great meafure of a minera} 
nature; That the mineral particles contained in the ſtrata of 
the earth, are raiſed by the ſubterraneous heat, together with 
the vapours aſcending from the abyſs, \ and pervading thoſe 
ſtrata ; eſpecially at ſuch times as the ſun's heat is ſufficient to 
penetrate the exterior parts of the earth, and to make room for 
their eſcape into the atmoſphere, Thus ſulphurous, nitrous, 
and other active, and volatile mineral particles, form various 
meteors, according to the various fate they meet with in the 
air, See VAPOUR, EXHALATION, MINERAL, AlR, &c, 

METEOROLOGY, the doctrine of meteors ; explaining their 
origin, formation, kinds, phænomena, &c, See METEOR. 

METEOROSCOPES®, a name which the antient mathematicians- 
gave to ſuch inſtruments as they uſed for obferving, and deter- 
3 the diſtances, magnitudes and places of the heavenly 

es. N a | | | 
n . g Geol prrrewges, high ; and cue of exerrowas, I view, 


from the Greek, pre, pot, and air, cado, 


moveable, imperfe&t 


or watery 
condenſed by heat and cold ; 


METHEGLIN, 


* — — 


» — ä — — —— — 1 ä 


* METHEGLIN, a drink prepared of honey ; one of the moſt 
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pleaſant and general drinks the northern parts of Europe affords; 
and much uſed among the antient inhabitants. See DRINK, 


Honey, MEap, &c. | | 
»The word in Welch, meddyghn, where it ſignifies the ſame. 


T here are divers ways of making it : One of the beſt whereof 
follows. Put as much live honey naturally running from the| 


comb, into ſpring-water, as that when the honey is gy, | 


diſſolved, an egg will not fink to the bottom, but be juſt ſuſ- 
pended in it: This liquor boil for an hour, or more, till ſuch. 
time as the egg ſwim above the liquor about the breadth of a 
groat; when very cool, next morning, it may be barreled up; 
adding to each fiſteen gallons an ounce of ginger, as much of 
mace and of cloves, and half as much cinnamon, all groſsly 

' pounded : a ſpoonful of yeſt may be alſo added at the bung- 
hole, to promote the fermenting. When it has done working, 
it may be cloſely ſtopped up, and after it has ſtood a month, 
may be drawn off into bottles. 

METHOD *, Mrnopus, the art, or rule of diſpoſing things 
in ſuch a manner, as they may be eaſily comprehended ; either 
in order to diſcover the truth, which we ourſelves are ignorant 
of; or to ſhew and demonſtrate it to others when known. 
See TRUTH and ERROR. 

* 2 word comes from the Greek puidο , which ſignifies the 
ame. RG 
The ſchools have a long time diſputed, whether logic be an art, 
a ſcience, or method ? See Logic, ART, SCIENCE, Oc, 

Gaſſendus diſtributes method with regard to its object, into 
three kinds, or branches; viz, Inventionis, the method of in- 

vention, or diſcovering a truth unknown. See INVENTION. 


——— — 


Methodus judicii, the method of judging, or determining of a] METHop, methodus, is more peculiarly uſed in mathematics for di. 


truth, or propofition propoſed. See JUDGMENT. 


And methodus demonſtrationis, or method of demonſtration ; | METHoD of exhauyſtions. See ExHAusrIOxs. 
'METHoD of fluxions, See the article F;,Uxions. 


Method, with regard to the order of procedure, is uſually divi- METHoD de maximis & minimis, &c. See Maximun, 


ded into two kinds; the one of reſolution, which is that we] METHOD of tangents, See the article TanGenrTs.. 
Differential Mrkop, &c, See DirFgRENTIAL. 


Poſition, by which the truth once found, is taught or impart- Exponential METHOD, &c. See EXPONENTIAL, 
Poriſtic METHOD. See the article PoR1sTIC. 


In the method of reſalution, called alſo by geometers the analytic] METHODISTS, MzTHopaci, a fect of antient phyſicians 


that is, of exhibiting it to another. See DEMONSTRATION. 


generally uſe in our enquiry after truth.— The other of com- 
ed to others. See ComMPosITION and RESOLUTION. | 


method, we proceed from ſome general, known truth, to others | 
which belong to ſome particular or ſingular thing, See 


ANALYSIS. 
In the method of compoſition, called alſo the ſynthetic method, we 


— 


propoſe ſome certain, general truths, from which we produce ! 


ticular truths. See SYNTHESIS, 

f in the method of reſolution we lay down any axioms ; it is 
not immediately in the beginning, and all together; but as 
they are found neceſſary in the diſquiſition : On the contrary, 
in the method of compoſition, they are propoſed all together in 
the beginning, before there is any abſolute need of them. See 


Axiom and Maxim. ; 
'The two methods differ from each other, as the methods of 


ſearching out a genealogy, either by defcending from the an- | METOCHE, METOXH, in the antient architecture, a term uſed 


ceſtors to their poſterity, or by aſcending from the poſterity 
to the anceſtors : both of them have this in common, That 
their progreſſion is from a thing known, to another unknown, 
Thoſe things that are known, in each, are ſet in the front, 
or firſt place; that by them we may be able to arrive at thoſe | 
which are not known. : 

The following things are required in both methods, that error 


may be avoided. —1*®, That no propoſition be admitted as true, | MET ONIC ꝙcle, in chronology, the lunar cycle, or period of 


to which a man can, with a good conſcience, deny his aſſent; 
or which is not evident. 29%. That the connection of the 
following propoſition with the foregoing, in every ſtep of the 
progreſſion, be likewiſe evident or neceſſary, To theſe may 
be added two other prudential maxims, that hold good in each 

method: As, that we ought to reaſon on thoſe things only, of 
which we have clear and perſpicuous ideas; or of obſcure 
things only, ſo far as we know them: and that we ſhould | 
always begin from the ſimple and eaſy, and dwell on them 
a-while, before we proceed to things compounded, and more 
difficult, | | Gs | 

Laws peculiar to the analytic method, are, 15. That we muſt 
clearly and perfectly underſtand the ftate of the queſtion pro- 
poſed, 29, That with ſome energy or effort of the mind, 


_— 


one or more intermediate ideas be diſcovered 3 which are to be] METONYM V“, aN DAA, a rhetorical trope, —— 


a common meaſure or ſtandard, by whoſe help the relations 
between the ideas to be compared are to be ſound out. 
- 3% That we cut off all that has no neceſſary relation to the 


truth ſought after, from the thing which is to be the ſubject of 


"—_ 
= 


our conſideration. 4% That a compounded queſtion be divided 


into parts, and thoſe ſeparately conſidered; in ſuch order, as 


that we begin with thoſe which conſiſt of the more ſimple 
ideas, and never proceed to the more compounded, till we diſ- 
tinctly know the more ſimple, and by reflection have rendered 
them obvious to the underſtanding. 5% That certain ſigns 
of our ideas comprehended in obvious fpd eſtabliſhed figures, 
or in the feweſt words poſſible, be imprinted in the memory, 
or marked on paper, leſt the mind have any 
about them, 6%. Theſe things done, that the ideas (accord- | 
ing to the ſecond law) be then compared with each others 
WS. Yo 2 


* 


further trouble 


either by reflection alone, or by expreſs words. 5e, xe 
we have compared all the ideas, we cannot find out xe 
ſeek, we are then, by the third law, to cut off all the « wy 
ſitions, which, after a full examination, we find of 15 
the ſolution of the queſtion, and begin a-freſh, If, aſte * 
method has been repeated as often as is neceſſary, no I ts 
what we have obſerved ſeems to conduce to the ſolution of 
queſtion, we ought to give it over as out of our reach. = 
The fthetick method, is only practicable in things, w. 
principles we perfectly know; as in geometry, which is wh I 
employed in the conſideration of abſtract modes; of wie 
our mind has clear and adequate ideas. When the enquiry j 
into ſubſtances, as in phyſics, we cannot make uſe of the” 1 
thod of compoſition, by reaſon their kinds, and intimate eſſe = 
are unknown to us. See SUBSTANCE, Boby, Sc. 12 
This method has not been by any ſo juſtly and accuratel ob. 
ſerved, as by the mathematicians, whoſe principles are nth 
known : Its laws therefore will be beſt drawn from their pr 
tice, As 1. To offer nothing but what is couched in w 
or terms perfectly underſtood ; for which reaſon they alwa 
define the words they make uſe of. 20. To build only 0 
evident and clear prineſples, ſuch as cannot be contradidteg 
by any who underſtand them; for which reaſon they firſt pro- 
pound their maxims or axioms, which they demand to he 
granted them, as being ſelf-evident, and needing no proof 
3. To prove demonſtratively all their conſequences ; for which 
reaſon they uſe nothing in their arguments or proofs, but defi- 
nitions that have been laid down, axioms that have been grant. 
ed, and propoſitions that have been already proved ; which 
become principles to things that follow them, | 


vers particular proceſſes for ſolving problems, —In this ſenſe we ſay 


= 


who reduced the whole healing art to a few common principles 
or appearances. See PHYSICIAN. | ut 
The Methodiſts were the followers of Theſſalus, whence they 
were alſo called Theſſalici.—They were ftrenuouſly oppoſed by 
Galen in ſeveral of his writings ; who ſcrupled not to aſſert, 
that the methodical hereſy ruined every thing that was good in ME 


— 
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Quincy miſtakenly uſes methodiſts, methodici, for thoſe phyſicians 
who adhere to the doctrine of Galen, and the ſchools ; and 
who cure with bleedings, purges, &c. duly applied according 
to the ſymptoms, circumſtances, &c, in oppoſition to empirics 
and chymiſts, who uſe violent medicines, and pretended ſecrets ** 
or noſtrums. See EmPiRic, CHYMISTF, e. | 


by Vitruvius, to ſignify the ſpace or interval between the dentib. | = 
See Tab. Archit. fig. 30. lit. cc, See alſo DEN TIC LE. wg 
Baldus obſerves, that in an antient MS. copy of that author, dee 
the word metatome is found for metoche. Hence Daviler takes MET 
occaſion to ſuſpe& that the common text of Vitruvius is cor- 720 


rupted ; and concludes, that it ſhould not be metoche, but ne- Ng 
tatome, g. d. ſeftion. | | 


nineteen years; thus called from its inventor Meton, an an- Merz 
tient Athenian, See CYCLE and PERIOD. SID few 
When the metonic cycle is compleated, the lunations, or the Oo 
new and full moons, return on the ſame day of the month; MET! 
ſo that on whatever days the new and full moons happen this 

year, nineteen years hence they will fall preciſely on the very Hs 
ſame day of the month, as Meton and the primitive fathers The 
thought, See LunaTion, © © —_ 5 and « 
For this reaſan, at the time of the council of Nice, when the vrovi 
manner of ſettling the time for obſerving Eaſter was eſtabli ed, ſul, « 
the numbers of the metonic cycle were inſerted in the calendar IT 
in letters of gold, on account of their great uſe ; and the ya To t 


in a tranſmutation, or change of names; or a putting of t. o 
effect for the cauſe, or the ſubject for the adjunct: and vi This 


verſa, See FiGURE. 325 centur 
® The word comes from the Greek fra, trans, and wee, un, _ 
name, | | liſhm 

ff EST | ©; ; tain, | 
The metonymy is the moſt extenſive of all the tropes. It i foot of 
ch from of met 


ſometimes alſo called tranſnominatio, and differs not mu 
hypallage. See HyPALLAGE. 11 . The 
There are four kinds of metonymies in principal uſe: A true, t 
firſt, when we put the inventor for the thing invented; 


Bacchus for wine, Ceres for bread. The ſecond, when we put Had of 


the containing for the thing contained; as a glaſs for 06 * that w] 


within it. The third, when effect is put for the cauſe 3 © Metrop 
the captain for his ſoldiers, Greece for the Greeks, the auth 
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7r his works. The fourth, when the fign is put for the thing 


Gonified ; as the gown for the prieſthood, c. 
ME 


ele fig. 28. lit. R. See alſo TrRIGLYPH and FRIEZE. 


fill the apertures : from ere inter, between,” and ory foramen. 


— utenſils of the heathen ſacrifices. 


temples. 
the corner of a Doric frieze. 


the temperament, inclinations, and manners of perſons by in- 
ſpecting their features, and the lines in their faces, and eſpe- 
cially of their foreheads. See PIVINTIo Tr. 
* The word comes from the Greek werwro, front, ſorehead; and 
oxorias, inſpection, of oxemlowes, I· view. 135 
Metopoſcepy is no more than a branch of phy ſiognomy; the 
latter taking its conjectures from all parts of the body: But both 
the body, and the branch are extremely precarious, not to ſa 
vain, See PHYSIOGNOMY, wage, £73 barur: oved 
Ciro Spontoni, who has wrote on the ſubject of metopoſcopy, 
obſerves, that there are ſeven principal lines conſidered in the 
forehead; each of which has its peculiar planet. The firſt is 
the line of Saturn; the ſecond of Jupiter, Mee: nit asf 
| METRE, or METER, METPON;, in poetry, denotes a ſyſtem 
of feet of a juſt length. See Foot, VERSE and MEASURE. 
Ar iſtidies defines metre, a ſyſtem of feet compoſed of diſſimilar 
ſyllables, of a juſt extent. W ee 
In which ſenſe metre amounts to much the ſame with genus 
carminis, or ſort of verſe, and differs from rhythm, See 
VERSE and RHYTHM. |. - 1 b10A 
METRICAL verſes are thoſe conſiſting of a determinate. num- 
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atin poets, - See QANTI fd. 
ro ag obſerves, = the genius of the Hebrew language is 
incompatible with metrical poetry. See HEBREW, PokTRV, 
VERSIFICATION, Oc. 59.7 a . 
ME TRICE, or MErRic A, among the antients, was that part 
of poetry employed about the quantities of ſyllables, feet, ſorts 
of metre, or verſe, &c, See QUAnTITY, Music, PoE TRV, 
VERSE, Foor, Oc. . | | 
METROCOMIA *,- a term in the antient church hiſtory, fig- 
nifying a borough or village, that had other villages under its 
juriſdiction, 1 81 | = 

*The word comes from the Greek ply, mother, and xujun, 


. town, village. 


chorepiſcopus or rural-dean, and here was his ſee or refidence 
See METROPOLIS and CHOREPISCOPUS. 


province ; or the principal city, and, as it were, mother of all 
the reſt, See CIT v. | 
The word comes from the Greek p1lp, mater, mother; and 
mos, urbs, City 3 as who ſhould ſay, the mother-city, & "BEE 
METROPOLIS is alſo applied to archiepiſcopal churches ; and 
ſometimes to the principal or mother church of a city. See 
CauRcH and METROPOLITAN. | 
METROPOLITAN, is indifferently applied to an archbiſhop, 
and to his cathedral church, See AxcHBISsmor and Ca- 
THEDRAL, 
The Roman empire having been divided into thirteen dioceſes, 
and one hundred and twenty provinces ; each dioceſe and each 
province had its metropolis, or capital city, where the procon- 
ſul, or the vicar of the empire had his reſidence, See Dio- 
CESE and PROCONSUL., OBS Sen 
To this civil diviſion, the eccleſiaſtical was afterwards adapt- 
ed; and the biſhop of the capital city, had the direction of 
affairs, and the pre-eminence over all the biſhops of the pro- 
vince, His reſidence in the metropolis, gave him the title of 
metropolitan, 
This erection of metropolitan is referred to the end of the third 
century, and was confirmed by the council of Nice. Indeed 
archbiſhop Uſher, and de Marca, maintain it to be an eſta- 
bliſhment of the apoſtles ; but in vain : For it is next to cer- 
tan, that the eccleſiaſtical government was regulated on the 
t of the civil, and that it was hence the name and authority 
the empire, or the provinces that compoſed it, —This is fo 
ue, that in the conteſt between the biſhop of 


þ of the province of Vienne; the council of Turin a 


Metropolitan. 
Vor, II. 


*, or MR Tor, in architecture, the ſquare ſpace or 
vor 3 the triglyphs, in the Doric frieze.— See Tab. 


* rd, in the original Greek, ſignifies the diſtance between 
22 or hole and another, or between one triglyph and 
another; the triglyphs being ſuppoſed to be ſolives or joiſts that 


he antients uſed to adorn theſe parts with carved works, or 
A repreſenting the heads of oxen, veſſels, baſons, and 


As there is found ſome difficulty in diſpoſing the triglyphs and 

5 in that juſt ſymmetry which the Doric order requires; 

ſome architects make it a rule, never to uſe this order but in 
Sem Mxror k is a ſpace ſomewhat leſs than half a metope, in. 


METOPOSCOPY *, METQNOZEXONIA, the art of diſcovering 


| ber of long, and ſhort ſyllables ; as thoſe of the Greek and| 


What a metropolis was among cities, that a metrocomia was | 
among country towns. The antient metrocomiz had each its 


METROPOLIS *, MHTPONOAIE: the capital of a country, or | 


of metropolitans was given to the biſhops of the capital cities of 


in rles, and the | 
.n0p of Vienne, each of whom laid claim to the metropolitan- 
inted, 
— which ere of them could prove his city to be t gif 

"opolis, ſhould enjoy the title, and rights of eccleſiaſtical 5 


| 


* 
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Though the eccleſiaſtical government was modelled on the po- 


litical ; yet in Gaul, and ſome other countries, the diſtinctions 


of metropolitan and primate were not obſerved till very late. As 
the Præfectus Galliæ reſided by turns at Trevoux, Vienne, 
Arles, and Lyons, he communicated the rank and dignity of 
metropolitan and primate to each of them in their turn; and " 
none of the Gallican biſhops aſſumed to themſelves the rights, 
nor even the precedence of metFopolitans, The epiſcopate level- 


led them all; and they had no regard, but to the privileges 


of ö equality laſted till the fifth century, When 


the con 
on foot. x, | 
M. du Pin obſerves, that in the ptovintes of Africa, except- 
ing thoſe whereof 3 was the metropolis, the place where 
the moſt aged biſhop reſided became the metropolis, The 
reaſon of which without doubt was this, that neither the pro- 
conſul, nor præ ſectus, ever fixed their reſidence. 
The ſame author obſerves, that in Aſia there were metrepulis's 
merely nominal, that is, which had no ſuffragan, nor any 
rights of metropolitans. The biſhops of Nice, Chalcedon, and 
Berytus, had. the precedence of the other biſhops; and' the title 
of metropelitans, without any other prerogative beſides the 
honour of the appellation ; they themſelves being ſubject to 
their metropolitansn. | . 
A metropolitan has the privilege of ordaining his ſuffragans'; and 
appeals from ſentences paſſed by the ſuffragans, are preferred: to 
the metropolitan, See Bishop and PRIMATE,  ' 


between the biſhops of Vienne and Arles was ſet 


MEZANINE, or MzzzANin, a term uſed by ſome 'archi- 


tects to ſignify an attic, or little ſtory contrived occaſionally 
over the firſt ſtory, for the conveniency of a watdrobe or the 
like. See ATTIC, | | ene I 

The word is borrowed from the Italians, who call mezzanint 


thoſe little windows, leſs in height than breadth, which ſerve 


to illuminate an attic, or entreſole. | 
MEZZO-TINTO, in ſculpture, a particular manner of en- 


graving figures on copper. See EncRaving, _ © 
Mezzu-tinto is ſaid to have been firſt invented by prince Ru- 


| pert; and Mr. Evelyn, in his hiſtory of Chalcography, gives 


us a head performed by that prince in this way. 
It is pretty different from the common way of engraving, To 


Ms 


perform it, they rake, hatch, or punch the ſurface of the plate 


all over with a knife, or inſtrument for the purpoſe ;- firſt 6ne 
way, then a- croſs, Cc. till the face of the plate be thus en- 
tirely furrowed with lines or furrows cloſe, and as it were con- 


tiguous to each other ; ſo that if an impreflion were then taken 


p o 


from it, it would be one uniform blot or ſmut; 


This done, the deſign is drawn, or marked on the ſame face: 


after which, they proceed with burniſhers, ſcrapers, &c. to 
expunge and take out the dents or furrows in all the parts where 


the lights of the piece are to be ; and that more or lefs, as the 


lights are to be ftronger or fainter : leaving thoſe paris black 
which are to repreſent the ſhadows or deepnings of the draught, 


MIASMA, MAZMA, is uſed to ſignify ſuch particles, or atoms, 


as are ſuppoſed to ariſe from diſtempered, putrifying, or poi- 


ſonous bodies, and to affect people at a diſtance, See Cons 


TAGION. 


 MICHAELMAS, the feaſt of St. Michael the arch-angel; held 


on the 29th of September. See QAR TER-DA xv and TERM. 


Mic HAETL's wing. See the article WinG. f 
MICROCOSM “, MIKPOKOEMOE, a Greek term, literally ſig« 


nifying little world; chiefly underſtood of man, who is ſo 
called by way of eminency, as being an epitome of all that ig 
wonderful in the great world, or macrocoſm, See Maczo- 
cosa. 
The word is formed from the Greek pope, parvus, little; and 
x, mundus, world. e | 


MICROGRAPHIA *, Micxocraray, a deſcription of the 


» 


parts, and proportions of objects that are too ſmall to be view- 


ed without the aſſiſtance of a microſcope, See Micro- 


SCOPE, 


* The word is co nded of | N 1 TL 
ferent rf is Jareme, any-1paPe fripeis, 


MICROMETER *, an aftronomical machine, which by means 
of a very fine ſcrew, ſerves to meaſure extremely ſmall diſ- 


tances in the heavens; as the apparent diameters of the planets, 
Se. to a great degree of accuracy. See Disr Ack. — 


® The word comes from the Greek fees, paruus, and wer 
ry in . pa a all length; e. gr. - inch, is 1 d. 
nto a vaſt number o e. gr, in ; 
1 n parts, e. gr, in ſome, 2800 and in 
There is ſome controyerſy about the invention of the micrs- 
meter, Meſſ. Auzout and Picard have the credit of it in com- 
mon fame; as being the firſt Who publiſhed it, in the year 


1666. But Mr. Townley, in the philoſophical tranſact ions, 


reclaims it for one of our own countrymen, Mr, Gaſcoyne, 


He relates, that from ſome ſcattered papers and letters of this 
ntleman, he had learnt, that before our civil wars he had 
invented a mucrometer, of as much effect as that ſince made by 
M. Auzout, and had made uſe of it for ſome years, not only 
in taking the diameters of the planets, and diſtarices upon land, 
but in determining other matters of nice importance in the hea- 

vens ; as the moon's diſtance; &. e 
6 R | | Monſ. 
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the royal academy of ſciences, in 1717, makes M. Huygens 


| a teleſcope, viz. by putting an object, which he calls virgula, 
of a proper bigneſs to take in the diſtance to be meaſured, in 


ephemerides, three years after, that they ought to be eſteemed 
the ſame ; and the micrometer of the marquis differed yet leſs 


Confiruttion and uſe of the MicRomeTER.—Wolfius deſcribes a 


by Kirchius, Thus: 


For when any objects, viewed through a tube, appear con- 


AB Cg (Tab. Airon. fig. 12.) is a rectangular braſs frame ; 
the ſide AB being about three inches long, and the fide B C, 


MIC 


Monſ. de la Hire, in a diſcourſe on the æra of the inventions of 
the micrometer, pendulum clock, and teleſcope, read before 


the inventor of the micrometer. That author, he obſerves, in 
his obſervations on Saturn's ring, &c. publiſhed in 1659, gives 
a method of finding the diameters of the planets by means of 


the focus of the convex object-glaſs: In this caſe, ſays he, the 
ſmalleſt object will be ſeen very diſtinctly, in that — 4 of the 
glaſs. By ſuch means, he adds, he meaſured the diameters of 
the planets, as he there delivers them, ; 

This micrometer, M. de la Hire obſerves, is ſo very little diffe- 
rent from that publiſhed by the marquis de Malvaſia, in his 


from that publiſhed four years after his by Auzout and Picard. 
Hence M. de la Hire concludes, that it is to M. Huygens the 
world is indebted for the invention of the micrometer : without 
taking any notice of the claim of our countryman, Mr. Gaſ- 
coyne, which is prior by many years to any of them. | 


— 


micrometer of a very eaſy, and ſimple ſtructure; firft contrived 


In the focus of a teleſcope fit a braſs or iron ring AB (tab. 
Aſtron. fig. 11.) with female ſcrews diametrically oppoſite to 
each other. Into theſe inſert male ſcrews CE and FB, of 
ſuch length, as that they may be turned in the tube, fo as to 
touch each other. And with this inftrument very ſmall ſpaces 
in the heavens may be accurately meaſured, 


tiguous to the ſcrews ; if theſe be turned till they juſt touch 
two oppoſite points, whoſe diſtance is to be meaſured, it will 
be evident how many threads of the ſcrew they are apart. To 
determine how many ſeconds anſwer to each thread ; applying 
the tube towards the heavens, turn the ſcrews ; till they touch 
two points, whoſe diſtance is already accurately known ; and 
obſerve the number of threads correſponding to that interval. 
Thus, by the rule of Three, a table may be made of the 
ſeconds correſponding to the ſeveral threads ; by means whereof, 
without more ado, the diſtances of any points may be deter- 
mined, . | 

The ftruQure of the micrometer now chiefly in uſe, with the 
manner of fitting it to a teleſcope, and applying it, is as fol- 
lows : | | 


as likewiſe the oppoſite fide Ag, about fix inches; and each 
of the three ſides about eight tenths of an inch deep. The 
two oppoſite ſides of this frame are ſcrewed to the circular plate, 
to be mentioned hereafter. 
The ſcrew P, which has exactly forty threads in an inch, be- 
ing turned round, moves the plate G DEF along two grooves 
made near the tops of the two oppoſite ſides of the frame; 
and the ſcrew Q having the ſame number of threads in an inch 
as P, moves the plate RNMY along two grooves, made 
near the bottom of the ſaid frame, in the ſame direction as the 
former plate moves, but with only half the velocity of that 
other. Theſe ſcrews are turned both at once, and fo the 
plates are moved along the ſame way, by means of a handle 
turning the endleſs ſcrew S, whoſe threads fall in between the 
teeth of the pinions on the ſcrews P and Q, And note, 
that two half revolutions of the endleſs ſcrew S, carry the ſcrew 
P exactly once round. 5 | 
The ſcrew P turns the hand à faſtened thereto, over a hundred 
ual diviſions, made round the limb of a circular plate, to 
which the above-named two oppoſite ſides of the frame are 
ſcrewed at right angles. The teeth of the pinion on the ſcrew 
P, whoſe number is 5, take into the teeth of a wheel on the 
back- ſide of the circular plate, whoſe number is 25. Again, 
on the axis of this wheel is a pinion of two, which takes into 
the teeth of another wheel, moving about the center of the 
Circular plate, on the outſide thereof; having 50 teeth. This 
laſt wheel moves the leſſer hand þ once round the above- men- 


tioned circular plate, in the A part of the time the hand a 
is moving round : For becauſe the number of teeth in the| 


pinion on the ſcrew-P, are 5, and the number of teeth of the 
wheel this pinion moves, are 20 ; therefore the ſcrew P moves 
four times round, in the time that wheel is moving once 
round. Further, ſince there is a pinion of two which takes 
into the teeth of a wheel, whoſe number is 5o ; therefore this 
wheel with 50 teeth, will move once round in the time that 
the wheel of 20 teeth moves 25 times round; and conſe- 


quently the ſcrew P, or hand a, muſt move a hundred times 


round, in the ſame time as the wheel of fifty teeth or the hand 


b, has moved once round. 
Hence it follows, that if the circular plate W, which is faſ- 


tened at right angles to the other circular plate, be divided into 


two hundred equal parts, the index x, to which the handle is 
faſtened, will move five of thoſe parts in the ſame time, in 
which the hand a moves one of the hundred diviſions round 


* 


MIC 


dex x, and plate W, every fifth part of each of the Gg. 
round the other olate, = be ab of. the Jivicony 
Farther, ſince each of the ſcrews P and Q, have wh for 

» Will 


| threads in an inch; therefore the upper plate G DE 


move one inch, while the hand a moves forty times round 


the four thouſandth part of an inch, while 
over one of the diviſions round the limb ; = 4 moves 
thouſandth part of an inch, while the index x moves 3 
of the two hundred round the limb of the circular = 
And the under plate RN M Y will move half an PT: 
two thouſandth part of an inch, and the ten thouſande} . 
of an inch, the ſame way, in the ſaid reſpective times = 
Hence, if the under plate, having a large round hole them: 
be fixed to a teleſcope, ſo that the frame is moveable, t * 
with the whole inſtrument, except the ſaid lower late Nabe 
the ſtrait ſmooth edge H I, of the fixed plate A B IH _=_ 
wiſe the ſtrait ſmooth edge D E of the moveable plate G D 77 
be perceivable through the round hole in the under pl 10 
the focus of the object-glaſs; then, when the bonds. = 5 
micrometer is turned, the edge H I of the narrow plate AR 1 
fixed » the * -— DE of the moveable plate, will ra 
pear through the teleſco ually to a 
from each . 8 0 f RR Ws or teak 
By theſe edges we ſhall be able to meaſure the apparent diam 
oo 
_ 3 moon, Oc. the manner of doing which take 
Suppoſe in looking at the moon through the 
have turned the ts till the two 2 D r Aa 
opened, ſo as juſt to touch or claſp the moon's edges ; and © 
there were twenty-one revolutions of the hand a, to complet 
that opening. Firſt ſay, As the focal length of the object. hf 
which ſuppoſe ten feet, is to radius, ſo is one inch to 22 
gent of an angle ſubtended by one inch in the focus of the 
object. glaſs; which will be found twenty-eight minutes thin 
ſeconds. Again, becauſe there are exactly forty threads of ni 
ſcrews in one inch; ſay, If forty revolutions of the hand 
give an angle of 28 30%, what angle will twenty-one revolu- 
tions give? The anſwer will be, fifteen minutes eight ſeconds 
And ſuch was the moon's apparent diameter; and fo may the 
apparent diameters of any other objects be taken, 
It muſt be here 1 diviſions on the top of the 
plate G DE F, are diagonal. diviſions of the revolutions of the 
ſcrews, with diagonal diviſions of inches againſt them. Thus 
as the ſaid plate ſlides along, theſe diagonals are cut by divi- 
ſions made on the edge of the narrow plate K L, fixed to the 
oppoſite ſides of the frame by means of two ſcrews. Thele 
diagonal diviſions ſerve for a regiſter to count the revolutions 
of the ſcrews, and to ſhew how many there are in an inch, or 
the parts of an inch. ; | 
Mr. Derham tells us, that his micrometer is not, as uſually, to 
be put into a tube, but to meaſure the ſpectres of the ſun on 
paper, (of any radius) or to meaſure any part of them, By this 
means he can eaſily, and very exactly, with the help of a fine 
thread, take the declination of a ſolar ſpot at any time of the 
day; and by his half-ſeconds watch, meaſure the diſtance of 
the ſpot from the ſun's eaſtern or weſtern limb. 
MICROSCOPE, MIKPOEKOTNEION, a dioptrical inſtrument, by 
means whereof very minute objects are repreſented exceedingly 
large, and viewed very diſtinctly; according to the Jaws of 
refraction. See REFRACTION. 5 
Microſcopes are properly diſtinguiſhed into ſimple, or jingle; 
and compound, or double. 
Single MicRoscoPEs are thoſe which conſiſt of a ſingle lens, or 
a ſingle ſpherule. 
Compound Mic RoscorzEs conſiſt of ſeveral lenſes duly combinei. 
See LENs. | 
As optics have been improved, other varieties have been con. 
trived, in the ſorts of microſcopes : Hence refletting microſcape 
water microſcopes, &c. See REFLECTING, c. 
When, and by whom microſcopes were firſt invented, 1s not 
certainly known. Huygens tells us, that one Drebbel, 3 
Dutchman, had the firſt microſcope, in the year 1621 and 
that he was reputed the inventor of it: though F. Fontana! 
Neopolitan, claims the invention to himſelf, but dates it from 
the ſame year. As a teleſcope inverted is a microſcopt 3 the 
diſcovery might eaſily enough have aroſe from thence. & 
TELESCOPE. | : B 
Foundation and theory of fingle Mic Roscopes,—If an objet A 
(tab. Optics, fig. 21.) be placed in the focus of a {mall yr 
lens, or a ſimple microſcope D E, and the eye be applied c : c 
to the other fide of the microſcope, the object will be ſeen 7 
tinct, in an eref? ſituation, and magnified in the ratio of the 5 
tance of the focus to the diſtance wherein objefts are to be place 
be ſeen diſtinctly with the naked eye. 


For the object AB being placed in the focus of the conver 5 
DE, the rays iſſuing from the ſeveral points thereof, 3 7 f 
fraction, will be parallel to each other. See LENS and 1 
FRACTION, Conſequently the eye will ſee it diftinfth, by 
tue of what is proved under the word TELESCOPE: 
Further, ſince one of the rays A F proceeding from the po! 


22 „ and 
A, aſter refraction, becomes parallel to the incident oy, 4 


* 


the limb of the other circular plate. Thus by means of an in- 


therefore, ſetting alide the thickneſs of the lens, 1s reftly 


* 


MIC 


— eyes: the rays, AF, and BF, to which reſt 


ne from A and B are parallel, will enter the eye in the 
2 as if they entered without paſſing through the 
jens; and will therefore appear erect; as if the lens were away. 
VISION. a 
| Lady, it is manifeſt that the object A B will be ſeen under the 
fame angle as if viewed by the naked eye: But fince it appears 
very diſtin, whereas to the naked eye, at the ſame d iſtance, 
it would appear extremely confuſed, it is the ſame thing as if 
the object ſhould ſeem removed to the diſtance F H, wherein 
it is viewed with equal diſtinctneſs, and under the ſame angle. 
The diameter of the object A B, therefore, will be to the ap- 
rent diameter I K, as FC to FH, i. e. as the diſtance of 
the focus of the lens to the diſtance wherein an object is to be 
placed in order to view it diſtinctly. See MacniTUDE and 
GLE. ; 
Hagen takes it for granted, that an object ſeen with the 
naked eye, is then in its utmoſt diſtinctneſs, when ſeen at the 


diftance of eight digits, or tenths of a foot; which agrees pretty 


near with the obſervations of others. | = 
Laws of fingle MicRoscoPes.—1%, Simple microſcopes magnify 
the diameter of the object A B in the ratio of the diſtance of 
the focus F C to an interval of eight digits. v. gr. If the ſemi- 
diameter of a lens convex on both fides be half a digit, AB: 
IK =£Z8=1: 16, that is, the diameter of the object will 
be increaſed in a ſedecuple proportion, or as ſixteen ts one, 
29, Since the diſtance FH is conſtant, viz. eight digits, by 
how much the diſtance of the focus FC is ſmaller, ſo much 
the ſmaller ratio will it have to FH; conſequently the diame- 
ter of the object will be ſo much the more magnified. 
35. Since in plano-convex lens's, the diſtance of the focus is 
equal to the diameter; and in lens's convex on both ſides, to 
the ſemi-diameter ; ſimple micreſcopes will enlarge the diameter 
ſo much the more, as they are ſegments of ſmaller ſpheres. 


4*. If the diameter of the convexities of a plano-convex lens, 


and a lens convex on both ſides, be the ſame, viz. = I ; the 
diſtance of the focus of the firſt will be 1 ; of the ſecond . 


- Conſequently, the ſemi-diameter of the object A B will be to 


the apparent one in the firſt caſe as I to 8, in the latter as Z 
to 8, 1. e. as 1 to 16, A lens, therefore, convex on both 
ſides, magnifies twice as much as a plano-convex. 

As the whole depends on the juſt and ſteady ſituation of objects 
with regard to the lens, various methods have been contrived to 
that end: Whence we have ſeveral different kinds of ſingle 
microſcopes, The moſt ſimple is as follows. 


1*% AB, fig. 22. is a little tube, to one of whoſe baſes BC, 


is fitted a plain glaſs, to which an object, viz. a gnat, wing 
of an inſet, down, or the like, is applied: To the other baſe, 


AD, at a proper diſtance from the object is applied a lens con- 


vex on both ſides, whoſe ſemi-diameter is about half an inch. 
The plain glaſs is turned to the ſun, or the light of a candle, 
and the obje& is ſeen magnified, And if the tube be made to 
draw out, lens's of different ſpheres may be uſed, 
Again, a lens, convex on both fides, is incloſed in a cell AC, 
fig. 22. no 2. and by a ſcrew H there faſtened acroſs ; through 
the pedeſtal C D paſſes a long ſcrew, by means whereof, and the 
female ſcrew I, a ſtyle or needle fixed perpendicular to its ex- 
treme, is kept firm at any diſtance from the lens. In E is a lit- 
tle tube, on which, and on the point G, the various objects are 
to be diſpoſed : Thus there may be lens's of various ſpheres ap- 
plied. | | 
2%, But the microſcope which is found to anſwer the end beſt, is 
as follows: A B, fig. 23. is a round braſs tube, whoſe exte- 
rior ſurface is formed into a ſcrew of a length ſomewhat leſs 
than the diſtance of the focus of a glaſs convex on both ſides, 
uſed here for illuminating the object, and fitted to its baſe A C, 
by a ring with a ſcrew in it DE. | 
FG is another braſs tube, ſomewhat wider than the firſt, and 
open each way for an object to be applied to the microſcope. 
To its upper baſe GH is faſtened a ſpring of fteel-wire, twiſt- 
ed into a ſpiral I; whereby an object placed between two round 
Plates, or ſlices, K and L, in the manner hereafter mentioned, 
is by means of the ſcrew B C, brought to the microſcopical 
lens, (or magnifying glaſs, whereof there are ſeveral) and kept 
firm in its place. To the baſis HG, which has a female 
icrew M, are fitted cells N, with a male ſcrew O, wherein 
lens's of various ſpheres, guarded by ferrils, are included. In 
P is a female ſcrew, by which an ivory handle P Qis faſtened 
to the microſcope. 
In the ivory lice T are round holes, in which are fitted little 
o_ of _—_— w__ for objects, eſpecially ſmall and pel- 
ucid ones, as little inſ or the wings, ſcales, &c. of 
to be faſtened to. : wm — 8 
When live inſects are to be viewed, they are covered with the 
braſs ſlice V, which is put in a little ſquare braſs bed, perfo- 
rated with holes X: And the ſame ſlice, whether alone, or in- 
cloſed in the bed, being laid between the round plates K and 
L, is brought to the lens by means of the ſcrew A B, till the 
object may be diſtinctly viewed. 
If other pellucid oblong objects are to be viewed, as down, 


inſt it; and the ſame holds of all the other rays car- 


— 


cuticle, &c. inſtead of the flice above, is uſed the inſtrument | 


% . 
N | 


mentioned above, for viewing wings of flies; whoſe ſtructure 
is manifeſt from inſpection. | | 

There are other inſtruments in the apparatus of the microſcope, 
as little tongs, &c. for taking up ſmall objects, a glaſs-tube for 
viewing the circulation of the blood in fiſhes, &c. which need 
no deſcription, | , | 

What has been ſaid hitherto, is to be underſtood of lenticular 
microſcopes ; for ſpherical ones, their doctrine will be underſtood 
from what follows. 


If an object A B, fig. 21. n* 2. be placed in the focus of a glaſs 


ſpherule F, and the eye be behind it, v. gr. in the focus G; the 


object will be ſeen diſtin, in an erect ſituation, and magnified, | 


as to its diameter, in a ratio of 4 of the diameter EI, to the 
diſtance at which objects are to be placed to be ſeen diſtinctly 
with the naked eye. | 

The firſt part of the propoſition is proved in the ſame manner 
of ſpheres, as of lens's: As, then, a good eye ſees an object 
diſtinctly at the diſtance of eight digits, a glaſs ſpherule will in- 
large the diameter of an object in a ratio of 4 of the diameter 
to 88 digits. Suppoſe then the diameter of the ſpherule EI 
Ir of a digit, CE will be = s, and F E= ; and there- 
fore FC= 4 + 4 = &. Conſequently, the true diame- 
ter of an object to its apparent one is in the ratio of d to 8; 
1. e. as 3 to 320, or 1 to 103 nearly. | 

Now a lens convex on both ſides, increaſes the diameter in a 
ratio of the ſemi-diameter to the ſpaces of eight digits ; where- 
fore Z having a leſs ratio to 8 than ; if a lens and a ſphere 
have the ſame diameter, the former will magnify more than 
the Jatter : And pretty much after the ſame manner it may be 
ſhewn that a ſphere of a leſs diameter, magnifies more than 


* another of a Jarge one. 
For the methods of caſting little glaſs ſpherules for MicRoscoees ; 
there are various. —Wolfius deſcribes. one as follows: A ſmall 


piece of very fine glaſs, ſticking to the wet point of a ſteel- 
needle, is to be applied to the extreme bluiſh part of the flame 
of a torch ; or, which is better, to the flame of ſpirit of wine, 
to prevent its being blackened. Being there melted, and run 
into a little round drop, it is to be removed from the flame ; 
upon which it inſtantly ceaſes to be fluid : folding, then, a thin 
plate of braſs, and making very ſmall ſmooth perforations, 
ſo as not to leave any roughneſs on the ſurfaces ; and further, 
ſmoothing them over to prevent any glaring : fit the ſpherule 
between the plates againſt the apertures, and the whole in a 
frame, with objects convenient for obſervation. 

Dr. Adams gives another method, thus: Take a piece of fine 
window-glaſs, and raiſe it with a diamond into as many lengths 
as you think needful, not exceeding an eighth of an inch in 
breadth; then holding one of thoſe lengths between the fore- 
finger and thumb of each hand over a very fine flame till the 


- glaſs begins to ſoften, draw it out till it be as fine as an hair, 


and break ; then, applying each of the ends into the pureſt part 
of the flame, you have two ſpheres preſently, which you may 
make larger or leſs at pleaſure. 
flame, they'll have ſpots ; ſo they muſt be drawn out immedi- 
ately after they are turned round. 
off as near the ball as poſſible ; and, lodging the remainder of 
the ſtem between the plates; by drilling the hole exactly 
round, all the protuberances are buried between the plates ; and 
the microſcope performs to admiration. 

After theſe manners may ſpheres be made much ſmaller than 
any lens; fo that the beſt microſcopes, or thoſe which magnify 
the moſt, are made thereof, For ſuppoſe the diameter of a 
ſpherule to be x of a digit, the diſtance of its focus will be 
Ir; and therefore its real diameter to its apparent one, as 2 
＋ ; that is, as z to 8, or as 3 to 512; or laſtly, as 1 to 
170. Its ſurface therefore will be increaſed in the proportion of 
1 to 28900, and its bulk in a ratio of 1 to 491 3000. 

M. Leewenhoeck and M. Muſſchenbroeck have ſucceeded very 
well in ſpherical mzcroſcopes ; and the apparatus of the latter is 
much commended: But we forbear any deſcriptions thereof; 
it being eaſy for any who conſiders the ſtructure of thoſe con- 
_ of lens's, to conceive how thoſe of ſpheres may be con- 
trived, 


Water MicRoscors.—Mr. S. Gray, and after him, Wolfius 


and others, have contrived 22 conſiſting of ſphe- 
rules, or lens's of water inſtead of glaſs, fitted up ſomewhat 
after the manner of thoſe above-mentioned ; ( as ſpheres of 
water may be likewiſe uſed inſtead of glaſs in any of the com- 


-mon microſcopes.) But fince the diſtance of the focus of a lens 


or ſphere of water, is greater than in one of glaſs, (the ſpheres 
whereof they are ſegments being the ſame J water-micreſcopes 
magnify leſs, and are therefore leſs eſteemed than thoſe ot glaſs. 
The ſame Mr. Gray firſt obſerved that a ſmall drop or hemi- 
ſpherule of water held to the eye by candle-light or moon-light, 
without any other apparatus, magnified the animalcule con- 
tained in it, vaſtly more than any other microſcope. The rea- 
ſon is, that the rays coming from the interior ſurface of 
the firſt hemiſphere, are, refleted ſo as to fall under the 
ſame angle on the ſurface of the hind bemiſphere, to which 
the eye is applied, as if they came from the focus of the 
ſpherule; whence they are propagated to the eye in the ſame 

manner 


If they ſtay long in the 


As to the ſtem, break it 
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Laws of 


- mic 


its focus. | | 
Hollow glaſs ſpheres, of the diameter of about half a digit, 
filled with ſpirit of wine, are frequently uſed for microſcopes 3 
but they do not magnify near ſo much. | 


Theory of compound, or double MicRoscopESs. Suppoſe an object- 


glaſs ED, Fig. 24. the ſegment of a very ſmall ſphere, and 
the object A B placed without the focus F. | 
Suppoſe an eye-glaſs G H, convex on both ſides, and the ſeg- 


ment of a ſphere greater (though not too great) than that off 


DE, and let it be ſo diſpoſed behind the object, as that if C E: 
CL:: CL: CK, the focus of the eye-glaſs may be in K. 
Laſtly, ſuppoſe L K: L M:: LM: LI. | | 
If then O be the place wherein an object is ſeen diſtin with 
the naked eye; the eye in this caſe being placed in I, will ſee 
the object A B diſtinétly in an inverted fituation, and magni- 
fied in a compound ratio of MK to LK and LC to CO; as 
is proved from the laws of dioptrics. SRI 
double MicRoscopES.— 1. The more an object is mag- 
nified by the microſcope, the leſs is its field, i. e. the leſs it takes 
in at one view, | ; | | 
20. To the ſame eye-glaſs, may be ſucceſſively applied object- 
glaſſes of various ſpheres; ſo as that both the entire objects, 
but leſs magnified, and their ſeveral parts, much more mag- 
nified, may be viewed through the ſame microſcope, In which 
caſe, by reaſon of the different diſtance of the image, the tube 
LK, in which the lens's are fitted, ſhould be made to draw out. 
For the proportion of the object-glaſs to the eye-glaſs, ſome 
commend: the ſubduple ratio, and ſome the ſubſeſquiſextile. 
De-Chales will have the ſemi-diameter of the convexity of the 
object- glaſs to be 3 of a digit; or at moſt 4; in the eye-glaſs 
an entire digit, or even 12. Cherubin makes the ſemidiame- 
ter of the object-glaſs Z, , or & of a digit; the ſemi-diameter 
of the eye glaſs 1 4, or 1 Z of a digit. | | 

Since it is proved, that the diſtance of the image LK from 


the object-glaſs D E will be greater, if another lens, concave 


on both ſides, be placed before its focus; it follows, that the 


object will be magnified the more if ſuch a lens be here placed 


between the object-glaſs DE, and the eye-glaſs G H. Such a 


microſcope is much commended by Conradi, who uſed an object- 
lens, convex on both ſides, whoſe ſemi-diameter was two di- 
gits, its aperture equal to a muſtard-ſeed; a lens concave on 


both ſides 12, or at moſt 16 digits; and an eye-glaſs convex 
on both ſides, of 6 digits. | 3 


4*. Since the image is projected to the greater diſtance, the | 

| nearer another lens of a ſegment of a larger ſphere, is brought | 
to the object-glaſs; a microſcope may be compoſed of three lens's, 

which will magnify prodigiouſly. 

5. From thefe conſiderations it follows, that the 

magnified the more, as the eye-glaſs is the ſegment of a ſmaller | 


object will be 
ſphere ; but the field of viſion will be the greater, as the ſame 


is a ſegment of a larger ſphere : If then two eye-glaſſes, the 


one a ſegment of a larger, the other of a ſmaller ſphere, be ſo 


combined, as that the object appearing very near through 
them, i. e. not farther diſtant than the focus of the firſt, be yet 


diſtinct; the object at the ſame time will be exceedingly mag- 
nified, and the field of viſion much greater than if only one 
lens were uſed: And the object will be ſtill more magnified, 
and the field enlarged, if both the object and eye-glaſs be 
double. But in regard an object appears dim, when viewed 
through ſo many glaſſes, part of the rays being reflected in paſ- 
ſing through each; the multiplying of lens's is not adviſeable: 
And the beſt among compound microſcopes, are thoſe which 


cConſiſt of one object-glaſs, and two eye-glaſſes. 


For a microſcope of three lens's, De-Chales commends an ob- 


_ ject-glaſs of 3 or 4 of a digit; and the firſt eye-glaſs he makes 


2, or 2 f digits; the diſtance between the object-glaſs and eye- 
glaſs about twenty lines, —Conradi had an excellent microſcope, 
the object-glaſs whereof was half a digit, and the two eye- 
glaſſes (which were placed very near) four digits: But it an- 
ſwered beſt when in lieu of the object-glaſs, he uſed two glaſſes, 


convex on both ſides, their ſphere about a digit and half, or 


at moſt two, and their convexities touching each other within 
the ſpace of half a line, —Euſtachius de Divinis, inſtead of an 
objea-glaſs, conyex on both ſides, uſed two plano-convex lens's, 
whoſe convexities touched. Grindelius did the ſame; only 
that the convexities did not quite touch. Zahnius made a bi- 
nocular icroſcope, wherein both eyes were uſed, 


Structure or mechaniſm of a double MicRoscoPe.—The induſtry 


and addreſs of our countryman, Mr. Marſhall, here deſerves to 
be remembered: The moſt commodious double microſcope is of 
his contrivance. In this, the eye-glaſſes are placed in the tube 
at A and B, Fig. 25. and the object-glaſs at C. The little 
pillar DE is turned by means of a ball. E, moveable in the 
ſocket F; and thus the microſcope is accommodated to any fi- 
The fame pillar is divided into as many parts, 1, 2, 
3, 4, 5, Ec. as there are lens's of different ſpheres to be uſed in 
viewing different objects; ſo that the diſtance of the object from 
the object-glaſs may be found without any trouble. But as it is 
ſcarce exactly enough determined this way, the tube may be 
brought nearer the object at diſcretion, by means of the ſcrew 
GH 


The objects are either laid on the circle I, or fitted to proper 


8 6. m6 


the objects were placed without the ſpherule in | 


— 


13 


M1 
inſtruments, hav 


ing their points or ſtiles paſfing' through, dl. 
little tube L M. e Faking through the 


Laſtly, to illuminate the object, a lens conivex' on both 5, 

N O, is diſpoſed in a convenient ſituation, The reſt 4Ppean 
from the figure. 3 2 * 22 

Reflecting Mic Roscopk, is that which magnifles by reſſec Non 
29 the above-mentioned ones do by refraction,” 96e RErrzc. 
TION, / | | mY 
The ſtructure of ſuch a microſcope may be conceived thy,. 
Near the focus of a concave ſpeculum, A B, fig. 25. no 2. Place 
a minute object C, that its image ny be formed larger than 
itſelf in D. To the ſpeculum join a lens convex on both ſides 


10 


7 


7 


E F, ſo as the image D may be in its focus. 
The eye will here ſee — 9078 EI Ke diſtinQ, and en. 
larged; conſequently the object wi r than if vi 
rag the 2 — See MIRROUR. 2 og 
The inventor of. this microſcope is the great Sir I. Newton: 
but it is ſomewhat to be feared left the objects appear dim. 
Any teleſcope is converted into a microſcope, by removing the 
object- glaſs to a greater diſtance from the eye-glaſs, And ſince 
the diſtance of the image is various, according to the diſtance 
of the object from the fotus; and it is magnified the more, az 

its diſtance from the object-glaſs is greater; the ſame teleſcope 
may be ſucceſſively converted into microſcopes which magnify 
the object in different degrees, See TELESCOPE. 

MID, or MiDpLz, in philoſophy, and mathematics. ge 
Mran and Meri. . 

M1DDLE latitude, in navigation, is half the ſum of two given 
latitudes, See LATITUDE. 5 | 

M1ppLe /atitude ſailing, is uſed for a method of working the 
ſeveral caſes in failing, nearly agreeing with Mercator's way, 
but without the help of meridional parts. See SA1LINnG, Me. 
'RIDIONAL parts, MERCATOR, c. | 

MI1DDLE priced ſtones, See the article STONE. 

M1DDLE region. See the article REG10N. © 

MiDDLE of the ation. See the article ACTION; 


M1DDLE 4 an eclipſe. See the article ECL1PsE. 
Maſonry filled up in the MiDD1e. See the article Masoxxy, 


MID- 
the ecliptic which culminates, or is in the 
CULMINATION, &c, g 

MIDRIFF, in anatomy. See the article D1aPHRAGn, 

MIDSHIP-men, are officers aboard a ſhip, whoſe ſtation, when 

they are on duty, is, ſome on the quarter-deck, others on the 

+ of « 7 3 . 

Their buſineſs is to mind the braces, to look out, and to give 

about the word of command from the captain, and other ſu- 

perior officers. They all aſſiſt on occaſion both in failing the 
ſhip, and in ſtowing and rummaging the hold. 

They are uſually gentlemen, who, having ſerved their time zs 

volunteers, are now upon their preferment. 5 

MIDSUMMER-4ay, is the feſtival of St. John the baptiſt, held 
on the 24th of June. See QAR T ER-DAx. | 

MIGRATION, or TRANSMIGRATION, the paſſage, or re- 
moval of any thing out of one ſtate, or place into another; 
particularly of colonies of people, birds, &c. into other coun- 
tries. See TRANSMIGRATION, 

The migration of the ſouls of men into other animals after death, 
is the great doctrine of the Pythagoreans, called the metemfjy- 
choſis, See METEMPSYCHOsIs. | 
The migration of birds, as the ſwallow, quail, ſtork, crane, 
fieldfare, woodcock, nightingale, and other birds of pa//age, 
is a very curious article in natural hiſtory, and furniſhes a no- 
table inftance of the powerful inſtinct impreſſed by the creator. 
Mr. Derham obſerves two things remarkable therein; the fir, 
That theſe untaught, unthinking creatures ſhould know the 
proper times for their paſſage, when to come, and when to 
go; as alſo, that ſome ſhould come when others go.—No 
doubt, the temperature of the air as to heat and cold, and their 
natural propenſity to breed their young, are the great incen- 
tives to thoſe creatures to change their habitation : But why 
ſhould they at all ſhift their habitation, and why 1s not ſome 
certain place to be found in all the terraqueous-globe affording 
them convenient food and habitation all the year round) 
The ſecond, That they ſhould know what way to ſteer their 
courſe, and whither to go. What inſtinct is it, that moves ® 
poor fooliſh bird to venture over vaſt tracts of land and ſea? If 
it be ſaid, that by their high aſcents up into the air, they can 
ſee croſs the ſeas, yet what ſhould teach or perſuade them that 
that land is more proper for the purpoſe than this? That Br- 
tain, for inſtance, ſhould afford them better accom modation 
than Egypt? thaff the Canaries ? than Spain? or any othero 
the intermediate countries? Phyſico- Theol. p. 349 
Lud. de Beaufort remarks, that birds in their migration obſerve 
a wonderful order and polity : They fly in troops, and ſteer 
their courſe through huge unknown regions, without the wu 

| paſs. - Coſmel, Divin. It is to be added, that the birds of ln 
ſape are all peculiarly accommodated by the ſtructure of the 


AVEN, medium cœli, in aſtronomy, is that point of 
meridian, See 


. 
- 


| parts for long flights. See PASSAGE. 


Naturaliſts are divided as to the places whither birds of 4 81 
retire when they leave us. Mr. Willughby thinks the 1%: 


' lows fly into Egypt, and Æthiopia. Ornith. lib. 2. c. 8 
. 2 
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zs confirmed by 


MILDEW, rubigo, a diſeaſe 


tree about Midſummer, has been found to ſtop the ſhoot ; ſo 


MILE, in geography, a long 


MILES, a Latin term, which, in its 


MILIARY glands, glandule M1t1anss, in mo 
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favs, they lurk in holes, or under water; which 
2 who . us, A he ſaw . 
taken out of a frozen fiſh-pond, anging t | 
ll pry head, feet to feet, Ic. in one cluſter, Diſſert 2. c. 10. 
— Olaus adds, that this is a common thing in the northern 
countries ; and that ſuch a cluſter being carried accidentally by 
ſome boys into a ſtove, the ſwallows, aſter thawing, began to 
fly about, but weakly, and for a very little time. : 
A further confirmation of this account was given by Dr. Colas, 
a perſon very curious in ſuch things, to the Royal Soctety. 
Speaking of the way of fiſhing in the northern parts, by 
breaking holes, and drawing their nets under the ice, he rela- 
ted, that he ſaw fixteen ſwallows ſo drawn out of the lake of 
Samrodt, and about thirty out of the king's great pond in Rofi- 
neilen ; and that at Schlebitten, near a houſe of the earl of 
Dohna, he ſaw two ſwallows juſt come out of the waters that 
could ſcarce ſtand, being very wet and weak, with their wings 
hanging on the ground, He added, that he had often obſerved 
the ſwallows to be weak for ſome days after their appearance. 
happening to plants, cauſed by a 
dewy moiſture, which. falling on them, and continuing, for 
want of the ſun's heat to draw it up ; by its acrimony cor- 
rodes, gnaws, and ſpoils the inmoſt ſubſtance of the plant, and 
hinders the circulation of the nutritive ſap : upon which the 
leaves begin to fade, and the bloſſoms and fruit are much pre- 
judiced. : PI og 
gre to Cook and Mortimer, milder is a thick, clammy 
vapour exhaled in the ſpring and ſummer from plants, bloſſoms, 
and even the earth itſelf, in cloſe ſtill weather, when there is 
neither ſun enough to draw it on high, nor wind enough to 
diſperſe it —Hanging thus in the lower regions, when the 
evening's cold comes on, it condenſes and falls on the plants ; 
with its thick clammy ſubſtance ſtops up their pores, and thus 
prevents perſpiration, and hinders the ſap from aſcending to 
nouriſh its lowers, ſhoots, &c. See Dew. 
It is added, this dew falling on the top of the ſhoot of a cherry 


* 8 


- 


1 


as the tree has ſhot forth in other places. 85 
Blights and mildews are commonly taken for the ſame thing; 
yet are they very different. See BLIGHT. 

On plants which have ſmooth leaves, as the oak, &c. the 
dew hangs, and may be ſeen, taſted, &c, Others whoſe 
leaves are rougher, imbibe it. When it falls on wheat, &c. 
it beſpots the ſtems with a colour different from the natural 
one. | 

Theſe dews, Mr. Mortimer takes to be the principal food of 
bees; being ſweet, and eaſily convertible into honey. See 


Honey. 


meaſure, whereby the Engliſh, 
Italians, and ſome other nations, uſe to expreſs the diſtance 
between places. See MEASURE, DisTANCE, Cc. See alſo 


MERIDIONAL. 
In which ſenſe mile amounts to much the ſame with league uſed 


by the French and other nations for the like purpoſe. See 


LEAGUE. „ i 
The mile is of different extent in different countries. The 


geographical, or Italian, mile contains a thouſand geometrical 
paces, mille paſſus, whence the term mile is derived. See 
Pace, GEOGRAPHICAL, Cc. 

The Engliſh mile conſiſts of eight furlonge, each furlong of 
forty poles, and each pole of ſixteen foot one half. See PoLE. 
Caſimir has made a curious reduction of the miles, or leagues, 
of the ſeveral countries in Europe into Roman feet, which are 
equal to the Rhinland feet generally uſed throughout the north, 
See FOOT, | | 


| 


| 


| Feet | 
The mile of Italy — . 
of England = ——— — 5454 
of Scotland ————  ——— 6000 | 
of Sweden —  _—— z%z 
of Muſcovy — — 3750 
of Lithuania — — 18500 
of Poland 19850 
of Germany, the ſmall 20000 
The middle ——— — 22500 | 
The largeſt —— ——— 25000 
of France - —— — 15750 
of Spain — 21270 | 
of Burgundy — — 18000 ö 
of Flanders — 20000 
of Holland | 


| — 24000 
of Perſia, called alſo Paraſanga — 18750 
of Egypt — 25009 _ 


general import, ſignifies 


— 


er a ER and MILITIA. | 

a our Engliſh laws, and cuſtoms, miles is peculiarly appro- 

mou to a knight, called alſo equer, See KNI 5 ah 
ves. 


number of ſmall glands interſperſed throughout the 
cuts, or ſkin, See GLAND and CuTis, _ 


„ a great 
bſtance of 


MILITARY, ſomethin 


| MILK, lac, a white juice, 


a4 


MIL 


The miliary glands are the organs whereby the matter of 
ſweat, and inſenſible perſpiration, is ſecreted from. the blood. 
See PERSPIRATION and SwEAT. _ 

They are interwove with the pyramidal papillæ of the ſkin ; 
and are each ſerved with a branch of an artery, vein, and 
nerve; as alſo with a proper excretory duct, through which 
the fluid matter ſecreted: from the blood in the ſubſtance of the 
gland, is excreted, and ſent forth at the pores, or perforations 
of the cuticle. See Port and CuTIcLE. 

M111asy fever, is a malignafff fever wherein the ſkin is ſprinkled 
over with little purple ſpots;'like grains of millet. : 
It is alſo called a purple fever, from the colour of the ſpots, 
See PURPLE and FEVER. 

MiLl1ARy herpes, See the article HeRPgs. | 

MILITANT), a term underſtood of the body of Chriſtians, 
while here on earth. 
The Romaniſts divide the church into militant, patient, and 
triumphant : The militant is on earth ; the patient, or paſ- 

ſive, they place in purgatory ; and the triumphant in heaven. 
See CHURCH. 


MLIT ARE æragium. See the article ERARIUM. 
MitiTARis faga. 


See the article Toca, 
See the article VIA. 8 
g belonging to the militia, or ſoldiery. 


See 


MiLliTARis vill. 


Thus, 
M1LiTARY architecture, denotes the art of fortification, 
ARCHITECTURE and FoRTIJFICATION. 
Mi.iTaRy art, the art or ſcience of makin 
to advantage. See War, | 
MiLITARY£/umn among the Romans, was a column on which 
was engraved a liſt of the troops of an army, or the ſoldiers 
employed in any expedition. See Column. | 
MLIT ARX execution, the delivery of a city, or country up to 
be ravaged, and deſtroyed by the ſoldiers, upon its refuſing to 
pay contribution-money, See EXECUTION, 
MitiTARxy exerciſes, are the evolutions, or various manners of 
ranging, and exerciſing ſoldiers. See EvoLuT1oN. 
MiLiTARY fever, a kind of malignant fever frequent in armies, 
by reaſon of the ill food, &c. of the ſoldiers. See FeveR. 
Mi1L1TARY government is the ſupreme command and diſpoſal of 
all the military power of a nation, by land and ſea, See Go- 
VERNMENT. 
MILITARY law. See Law of arms, and MARTIAL, 
MiL1TARY machine, See the article MAcHIN E. 
MittTARy order, See ORDER and KNIGHT HOOD. 
MLIT AR pyrotechny. See the article PVROTECRNx. 
MI1LITARY teftament among the Romans, was what we call a 
nuncupative- will; or a teſtament made only by word of mouth, 
in the preſence of two witneſſes, See TESTAMENT, 
This was a privilege peculiar to the ſoldiery, and to them only 
when in the field; for at other times they were ſubject to the 
common laws. 
MitiTARY ways, vie militares, are the large Roman roads, 
which Agrippa procured to be made through the empire, in the 
time of Auguſtus, for the more convenient marching of troops, 
and conveyance of carriages. See Roa. 
N. Bergier has wrote the hiſtory of the origin, progreſs, and 
amazing extent of theſe military roads ; which were paved from 
_ gates of Rome to the extreme parts of the empire. See 
IX. | | 
MILITES candidati. See the article CAN DID ATI. 
MILITTA * a collective term, underſtood of the body of ſoldiers, 
or perſons who make profeſſion of arms. See Sol DI ER. 
The word comes from the Latin, miles, a ſoldier; and miles, 
from mille, which was antiently wrote mile: For in levying 
| ſoldiers at Rome, as each tribe furniſhed a thouſand, mille or 


mile, men, whoever was of that number, was called miles. See 
TRIBE. | 


MrrIrIA, in its proper and more reſtrained ſenſe, is uſed to ſig- 
nify the inhabitants, or, as we call them, the trained. bandi of 
a town, or country; who arm themſelves, on a ſhort warn- 
- ng, 2 own N = | | 

n Which ſenſe, militia is oppoſed to regular, ſtated forces. 
The ſtanding militia of England is tho. computed to be about 
2 horſe and foot; but may be increaſed at the pleaſure of 
the king. 

For the direction and command of theſe, 
lords lieutenants of each country, 
and form into companies, troops, 
(upon occaſion of rebellion, and 
ſo armed within their reſpecti 
where the king commands ; 
and other officers 


g or ſuſtaining war 


— 


8 the king conſtitutes 
with power to arm, array, 
s, and regiments, to conduct, 
invaſion) and employ the men 
ve counties, and other places 
to give commiſſions to colonels, 

to charge any perſon with horſe, horſe- 
man, arms, &c, proportionable to his eſtate, Ic. See Logo 
lieutenant, c. Fe; | 


No perſon to be charged with a horſe unleſs he have 500 pounds 
early revenue, or 6000 pounds perſonal eſtate ; nor with .a 


oot-ſoldier, unleſs he have fi und I 
perſonal eſtate, TIONS aus I 5 Tos 28 


MiLITrunx curia. See the article Cura. 


MiL ITU expenſis levandis. See the article Exeens1s, 
or humour, which nature prepares 


In 


** 


= 


MIL 


In the breaſts of women, and the udders of other animals for 


the nouriſhment of their young. See BREAST. 
Milk is thicker, ſweeter, and whiter, than the chyle itſelf, 
from which it is derived, and that probably, without much 
more artifice or alteration than the leaving behind ſome of its 
aqueous parts, See CHYLE. FRE 
The antients held it formed from the blood; but the moderns 
are of opinion, it comes from the pure chyle, conveyed by the 
arteries to the breaſts, and without any other coction filtrated 
through the glands whereof they are compoſed, like urine 
through the reins ;* without undergoing any conſiderable change. 
See SECRETION, 
According to M. Leewenhoeck's obſervations, milk conſiſts of 
little globules ſwimming in à clear tranſparent liquor, called 
ſerum, or whey. See SERUM. 
Milk is a compoſition of three different kinds of parts, buty- 
rous, caſeous, and ſerous. The butyrous parts are the cream 
and oil that ſwim a-top. See BuTTER. The caſeous are the 
groſſer parts, and thoſe that coagulate, and are made into 
Cheeſe. See CHEEsE. The ſerous are properly a lympha, and 
make what we call zwhey. See SERUM, LYMPH, Oc. 
Dr. Drake ſays, that milþ is nothing but oil and water united 
by the artifice of nature, perhaps by the intervention of ſome. 
peculiar ſalts, which, milk itſelf, however ſweet at firſt, does, 
after a little ſtanding, diſcover to be pretty plentifully therein. 
Milk is firſt found in the breaſts of women after they have been 
pregnant about four months. The fermentation of the mill 
in the breaſts, the firſt days after a woman is delivered, occaſions 
a fever, which takes its name therefrom. 
Ariſtotle ſays, there are ſome men who have ili in their 
_— Cardan tells us he ſaw one that had enough to ſuckle 
a child, | 
In the Philoſophical Tranſactions, we have an account of a we- 
ther brought to milk by the ſucking of a lamb; which lamb 
was maintained by it all the ſummer, till it was weaned, | 
Milt corrupted in the ſtomachs of children, occaſions the ſe- 
veral diſeaſes incident to that age. Dohel, a Daniſh phyſician, 
who has wrote expreſsly on this ſubject, tells us, an excellent 
remedy in ſuch caſe, is a glaſs of water with a little ſalt diſ- 
ſolved in it: This acts as an emetic, and throws up the cor- 
ruption that occaſioned the diſorder. Celſus mentions this re- 
medy, J. 1. c. 3. See CHILDREN. | 
Galen obſerves, that in animals fed with mill, the greateſt 
part of the food of the mother is converted into that humour. 
There are ſeveral kinds of mill, uſed not only as food, but as 
phyſic: As cows milk, aſſes milk, mares milk, ſheeps milk, 
and goats milk,— Theſe are preſcribed as proper to alter a ſharp 
thin blood into a craſis more ſoft, balſamic, and nutritive; 
and in conſtitutions where they fit the firſt paſſages, muſt be 
very good for that end, as being already prepared into nutri- 
ment, ſo far as is required for their admiſſion into the blood. 
But where the juices of the ſtomach are ſharp, theſe liquors are 
apt to be turned into curd. Whenever milk, therefore, of 
what kind ſoever, is ordered in conſumptions, and as a reſtora- 
tive, it is with good reaſon joined with the teſtaceous powders, 
and ſuch things as are proper to deſtroy thoſe acidities. 
Aſſes milk is ſaid to be a great beautifier and preſerver of the 
ſkin. Poppæa, wife of the emperor Nero, uſed it for that 
purpoſe ; having four or five hundred afles conſtantly in her re- 
tinue, to furniſh her every morning with a freſh bath, 
We have ſeveral artificial mls, ſo called from their reſem- 
blance of natural ones. As, 

MILK of the moon, lac luna, a name given by naturaliſts to, 
foffil agaric, See AGARIC. 

Milk of the moon, or finer of ſilver, is a white, porous, friable, 
inſipid earth, frequently found in form of a white farinaceous 
powder, but ſometimes concreted into a maſs, ſoft, fungous, 
and not unlike agaric. | 

Some ſay it is chiefly found in ſilver mines, and that it is a flow- 
er ſublimate from the ore of that metal ; whence its denomina- 
tion, See SILVER 0" * 

Milk of ſulphur, lac ſulphuris, a preparation of flowers of ſul- 
phur, and ſalt of tartar z preſcribed by phyſicians, as a ſudo- 

rific. See SULPHUR, 

MiIk water. See the article WATER. 

Virgin's MILK, lac virginale, compoſed of rock allum, ſpring 
water, litharge, and vinegar; uſed as a coſmetic, to drive in 
pimples, and check any cutaneous eruptions, by its cooling, 
reſtringent quality. _ 

Mi1LK&y grotto. See the article GRorro. 

MILK Y way, via lactea, or galaxy. See GALAxv. 

MILL, in propriety, denotes a machine for grinding. See 
GRINDING, - | 

MILI, in a more general ſignification, is applied to all machines 
whoſe action depends on a circular motion. See MACHINE, &c. 
Of theſe there are various kinds, which acquire different names 
according to the various manners in which the moving power is 
applied. They may all be reduced to three: viz. Windmills, 
water-mills, and hand-mills ; under which laſt, are alſo com- 

prehended thoſe worked by horſes, &c. * 52 

Water-M 1 11s are thoſe turned by the force, or fall of a river, &c. 


hand; or whoſe mill- ſtones are turned, or piſtons driven 
N 


* : at hee 


MIL 


water is applied above the wheel, called. oer: bet; and 
Frys it is applied ag the wheel, called under- ſhot mul 
ind-M1LLs, are thoſe turned by the fo 
their fails, 5 | of my OO Sthered in 
Of theſe, ſome are called vertical, others horizontal, acco Kd; 
to the poſition of the ſails ; or rather according to the di ing 
of their motion with regard to the horizon. reckon 
For the beſt form of horizontal fails, as alſo for determis; 
the poſition of the axis of wind-mills, ſee WIN P- mil n 
Portative, or Hand- MIL Is, are thoſe kept in motion by the 


= force 1 horſes, or other beaſts. : by 

e uſe of mills and mill-ſtones, according to Paufan: 

firſt invented by Myla, ſon of Meleges, fri gry; Was 
Though Pliny attributes the invention of every thing bel Paſta, 
to bread and baking, to Ceres. Polydore Virgil was not the 
to diſcover the author of ſo uſeful a machine. It is dg y * 

whether or no water- mills were known to the Romans 2 
being no mention made in the Digeſt but of mills turn 25 
ſlaves and afſes.—Salmaſius, however, and Gothofred wil yl 
allow water-mills to have been unknown to the antient Rom oy 
though they were not in ordinary uſe. Wind. mills are of any; 
more modern invention: The firſt model of theſe was Baur 
from Aſia into Europe, in the time of the holy wars, i 

Mc. is = uſed OE any machine, which being moved by * 
external force, ſerves to give a violent impre | 

plied thereto, ; g 8 8 * 
| Mills in this ſenſe, are machines of vaſt uſe in the manufacture; 
arts, and trades; for the making and preparing divers kings of 
merchandizes,—T he principal are thoſe which follow. 

Fulling-M11.1, is a water-miil which raiſes and beats down lar e 
wooden piſtons in proper veſſels, called peels or troughs; in . 
to full, ſcower, and cleanſe woollen ſtuffs. FULLiyg 

Linnen-M1L Is do not differ much from fulling-mills. T heir ul 
is to ſcower linnens, after having been firſt cleanſed when taken 
out of the lixivium, or lye. See BLEACHING. Some of 
theſe go by water, the generality by horſes. 

Paper-M ILL, a water-mill furniſhed with ſeveral large ham- 
mers, which beat, or pound the rags or cloth in a kind of 
wooden troughs ; and thus by reducing thern to little pieces 
turn them into a kind of pulp, by means of water conveyed 
into the troughs by a pipe for the purpoſe. See PAPER. 

MLL in coinage, is a machine uſed to prepare the laminæ or 
plates of metal, and to give them the proper thickneſs, hard- 
neſs, and conſiſtence before they be ſtruck or ſtamped, See 
CorNING, | 
T his machine has not been long known among us; but is of 
ſome ſtanding in Germany. It conſiſts of ſeveral wheel; 
dented like thoſe of clocks, &c. which move two cylinders of 
ſteel, between which the metal is paſſed to be brought to its 
proper thickneſs. It was firſt turned with water; ſince, with 

orſes, 

M1LL, among gold-wire-drawers, is a little machine conſiſt- 
ing of two cylinders of ſteel, ſerving to flatten the gold, or 
filver wire, and reduce it into laminæ, or plates. See Gorp- 
WIRE. 

They have alſo mills to wind the gold-wire or thread on the 
ſilk ; compoſed of ſeveral rows of bobins all turned at the ſame 
time. See DUCTILITY. | | 

Forge-M11L1s, turned by water, ſerve to raiſe and let fall one or 
more huge hammers, to beat and form the iron into bars, an- 
chors, or other maſſive works, See Fox E. | 

Gun-powder M1LL, is that uſed to pound, and beat together the 
ingredients whereof gun-powder is compoſed. See GUs- 

 PowDER. | EE: 
This is done in a kind of iron or braſs mortar by means of 
iron peſtles wrought by a wheel without-ſide the mill, turned 
by the water falling on it. | | 

Leather-M11LLs, are uſed to ſcower, and prepare with oil, the 

ſkins of ſtags, buffalo's, elks, bullocks, &c. to make what 
they call B leather, for the uſe of military-men. 
This is effected by means of ſeveral large piſtons riſing and 
falling on the ſkins in large wooden troughs, by means of 
a wheel without-fide, turned by the force of water. Ser 
Burr. 

Oil. MiIILSs, whether turned by men, water, hand, or horſe, 
ſerve to bruiſe or break the nuts, olives, and other fruits and 
grains, whoſe juice is to be drawn by expreſſion to make cll, 


See Ort, Or1ve, &c. | 
Sawing-M11.L is a water-mill, ſerving to ſaw ſeveral planks ot 
boards at the ſame time. See SAW iN. Ee 
Theſe are frequent in France, eſpecially in Dauphine. They 
were lately prohibited in England, where they were _ 
be introduced, from a view to the ruin of the ſawyers, whic 
muſt have enſued. ; ; 
There are alſo Silk-M1L1s, for ſpinning, throwing, #" 
twiſting filks ; which are large round machines in form © 


turrets, five or ſix foot high, and fix yards in diameter; whi 
ce of water, or that of men, ol 


e 


being turned either by the for a | . 
at the ſame time an infinity of bobins faſtned thereto, W 
on the ſilk had been wound to be here 


ſpun and twiſted. 
T here 


Of which, there are two kinds; thoſe where the force of the 
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StLEk, Cc. 
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5 ons and Tours, ſome of which are ſo diſpoſed, 
clay oe E them will go at the ſame time, and by the 
fa wheel wrought by water, or by ſtrength of hand. That 
2 Hopital de la Charite at Lyons, is wonderful, a ſingle 
— working no leſs than forty-eight of theſe mill. See Mi- 
LING. ; 

Pe. the article STAMPING. 

Stamping MI 4 a Lal. that ſerves to bruiſe the ſugar-canes, 

* expreſs the liquor or juice contained therein. See SUGAR. 
The ſugar-mills are very curious contrivances.— Of theſe there 
are four kinds, being turned either by water, wind, men, or 
—_ turned by the hand were firſt in uſe, but are now laid 
aſide; as being an intolerable hardſhip on the poor negroes, 
who were doomed thereto; beſides the ſlowneſs of their pro- 

rest,, 5 . 5 

ind- are the moſt modern, but they are yet ſomewhat 
Mabe mo in St. Chriſtopher's and Barbadoes, and among 
the Poctugueze. Theſe make good diſpatch, but have this 
inconvenience, that they are not eaſily ſtopped; which proves 
frequently fatal to the negroes who feed them. 

Tan, or Burk-MILLs, wrought by water or horſes, ſerve to cut 
certain barks into a coarſe ſort of powder, proper for the tan- 
ning of hides, c. See BARK and TANNING. | 

Mills for fword-blades, are likewiſe moved by water. They 
are frequent at Vienne in Dauphine. By working heavy ham- 
mers, they forge thoſe excellent ſword-blades, called blades of 
Vienne. | 

pool. See the article Poor. | ; 

A1 ErEDES, wood. lice, a ſort of little inſects, with a multi- 
tude of feet, uſually of a dark colour, and which when touched 
roll up into a ball; of conſiderable uſed in medicine. 
Millepedes are ſo much in the acquaintance of the people, that 
they ſeem to be maſters of their medicinal uſes, and take them 
in many caſes without any other direction. They are, by all 
experience, found to be very diuretic and abſterſive ; which 
makes them not only frequent in preſcriptions for diſorders in 
the reins, but alſo in obſtructions of the viſcera, and particu- 

jaundice, | 
1 N with a nitrous ſalt, which they ſeem to derive 
from the earthly diet they live on. It is ſomewhat volatilized 
by its digeſtion and circulation in the inſect; as ſuch ſalt always 
is more or leſs, in proportion to the digeſtive powers of the 
animal, into whoſe blood it enters; yet not ſo much, but that 
it is brackiſh and pungent upon the palate, This makes their 
deterſive qualities extend further than the larger glands, and 
enables them to ſcour even the minuteſt paſſages, and keep 
the nerves clear from viſcidities, and ſuch things as would clog 
their ſprings ; whereby they are good in palſies, epilepſies, and 
all nervous diſtempers. | : TEE 
As they open and cleanſe away viſcoſities, and by their mi- 
nuteneſs and aſperities cut their way through any obſtructions, 
they are good in ſtruma's, and all inveterate tumours or ulcers. 


Remarkable cures have been performed in each way by a long | 


uſe of them. They are beſt adminiftered in ſubſtance, or 
bruiſed in white wine, the liquor being taken without ſettling. 
There are ſeveral chymica] preparations of millepedes, as ſpirit, 
volatile ſalt, oil, and wine of millepedes. 

MILLENARII *, MiLLENARIANs, a ſet among Chriſtians, 
chiefly in the primitive church; who hold that Jeſus Chriſt 
is to come again and reign on earth for the ſpace of a thouſand 
years; during which time, the faithful are to enjoy all manner 
of temporal bleſſings, and at the expiration of this term, the 
day of judgment is to take place. See MILLENNIUM. 

The millenarii are alſo called chiliafts, chiliafte ; from the Greek 

xz, mille, a thouſand. 
This opinion of the millenarii is very antient, and may be 
traced back almoſt as far as the time of the apoſtles. It had its 
origin from a paſſage in the apocalypſe too literally underſtood, 
wherein mention is made of Chriſt's reign on earth, &c. 
The opinion of S. Papias, ſays Mr. Launoy, touching the 
new kingdom of Jeſus Chriſt on earth, after the reſurrection, 
was held for near three centuries, cer it was charged as erro- 
neous ; as appears from eccleſiaſtical hiſtory. It was allowed 
of, and followed by the greateſt men among the primitive fa- 
thers ; as Irenzus, Juſtin Martyr, Tertullian, c. Diony- 
ſius of Alexandria, and St. Jerom, oppoſed this imaginary 
millenary reign very ſtrongly. | 

MILLENNIUM *, a term literally ſignifying a thouſand years ; 
chiefly uſed for the time of our Saviour's ſecond appearance, 
and reign on earth. See MILL ENARII. 

* The word is Latin, compounded of mille, a thouſand, and an- 
nus, year. 2 
Mr. Whiſton, in ſeveral of his writings, has endeavoured to 
lupport the notion of a millennium, According to his compu- 
tation, it was to have commenced about the year 1720. 


MILLIARE, or MiLL1A RIU, among the Romans, denoted | MI 


a mile, conſiſting of a thouſand paces, mille paſſus ; whence the 
name. See MILE and LEAGUE. | 
In the Roman empire, the milliaria, in all the great roads, 


are abundance of mills of this kind in France, eſpe-| 
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commeneing from a column in the heart of the city, called 
milliare aureum, See Roan. | | 
T hoſe columns were alſo hence denominated mulliary columns, 
See COLUMN. | 

MILLIARY fever. See the article MiLiazy. 

Mit.LiARY glands. See the article MiLIAR V. 

MILLIARY Herpes. See the article HER PES. 

MILLIAR terms. Sea the article Term, 

MILLING, in the manufactories, an operation called alſo fiul!- 

ing. See FULLING, ; 

MiLLinG, or throwing of filk, is the laſt preparation of ſilk be- 
fore dying; ſerving to twiſt it, more or leſs according to the 
work it is intended for, See SILK. | 
To prepare the filk for milling, they firſt put it in boiling wa- 
ter, incloſed between two linnen cloths.— The mill is a ſquare 
machine, compoſed of ſeveral pieces of wood mortiſed in each 
other ſo as to form a kind of large cage, in the centre whereof 

are two wheels placed parallel over each other, whoſe axis bears 
on two poſts —When the machine is ſimple, a ſingle man 
turns theſe wheels by means of a little cogg in which they 
catch, and a large handle. | i; 

The wheels put in motion by the handle, communicate their 
motion to eight windles, or reels, or even more, according to 
the largeneſs of the machine; on the flights, or arms whereof 
the ſilk is wound from off two rows of bobins placed on each 
ſide the machine, each row at the height of one of the two 
wheels in the centre. — Theſe bobins have their motion by 
means of leathern thongs, which bear on little cylinders of 
wood that ſupport them, and turn at length on the two wheels 
at the center; ſo that the ſilk on each bobin twiſts, as it winds, 
and forms its ſeparate ſkain. | 
The ſmalleſt wheel moves two hundred of theſe bobins, over 
which a ſingle perſon is ſufficient to inſpect, to put new bobins 
or ſpools in lieu of thoſe diſcharged of their filk, and to knot 
the ends when they break, 


MILLION, in arithmetic, the number of ten hundred thou- . 


ſand ; or a thouſand times a thouſand, See NUMER ATION. 
The revenues of princes are now only computed in millions. 
See REVENUE and POLITICAL arithmetick, 
A million of gold, or million of money, is ſometimes underſtood 
of a million of pounds ; and ſometimes a million of crowns, See 
CRown, e. | | 
MILL-REE, or MiLLz-Ray, a Portugueze gold coin, current 
for ſomewhat more than the Spaniſh piſtole. See Coin. 
The mil-ree is thus called, as conſiſting of a thouſand yees. 
See REE—It is alſo called a St. Stephen, from the figure of that 
martyr impreſſed thereon. | 
They have alſo a mill-ree of the little croſs, which in reality is 


only half the former ; and whoſe value is that chiefly uſed in 
computations. 


MILOHYOIDAUS. See Myionvoipevs. 
* in anatomy, a popular name for the Spleen. See 
PLEEN. 


MiLr, or MLr, in natural hiſtory, the ſoft roe in fiſhes ; 


thus called by reaſon it yields, by expreſſion, a whitiſh Juice 
reſembling milk. See Roe. 


fiſh, The milt of a carp is reckoned a choice bit. 

It conſiſts of two long whitiſh irregular bodies, each included in 
a very thin fine membrane, M. Petit conſiders them as the 
teſticles of the fiſh wherein the ſeed is preſerved : the lower part, 
next the anus he takes for the veſiculæ ſeminales. Vid, Mam. 
Acad. R. Scien, ann. 1733. p. 291. 

MIME *, Mi1mvs, a term in the antient comedy, ſignifying a 


buffoon, or mimic, who ated poſtures ſuitable to the perſon, 
or ſubject he repreſented. See AxcHIMIMos. 


The word comes from the Greek, pwiw©-, imitator 3 formed of 
ſuitusatucs, I imitate. The ſame comedians were alſo ſometimes 
called pantomimes, becauſe of their counterfeiting all manner of 
poſtures and geſtures. See PANTOMIME. | 

MIMESIS, MiMnz1s, in rhetoric, a figure, whereby the words, 
geſtures, ſpeech, actions, &c. of another perſon are imitated. 

See Mime and PAN TOMIME. | 


MIND, mens, denotes a thinking or underſtanding being. See 
THinkins, Ce. 8 
Philoſophers generally allow of three kinds of minds, viz. God, 
angels, and the human ſoul. For a thinking being muſt either 
be finite, or infinite : If infinite, it is God and if finite, it is 


angel; if the former a ſeul. See Gon, AnGtL, and Sour. 
The human mind is properly defined a thinking, rational ſub- 
ſtance : By thinking, it is diſtinguiſhed from body ; and by 
reaſoung, from God, and angels, which are ſuppoſed to ſee 
and know things intuitively, without the help of deduction, 
and diſcourſe, See Discovess, REASONING, and Know- 
LEDGE, 


Afﬀfections of the Mind. See the article ArrrCTiox. 


minerals, or even precious ſtones, are dug up. See MEeTaL 
MINERAL, PrEciovs STONE, Ec. | 9 8 : 


As, therefore, the matter dug out of mines is various ; the 


were marked with ſtones, or columns, erected for that purpoſe 3 


g 


mines themſelves acquire various denominations : as gold-mines, 
NS ſilver- 


: 


The milt is properly the ſeed, or ſpermatic part of the male 


either joined with a human body, or not; if the latter, it isan 


NE, in natural hiſtory, a place under ground where metals, 
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Theory of Mings.—M. Chevalier, in the memoirs of the royal 


fire all at once, ſo that its force is divided; that part of the ſhock 


ver- mines, copper-mines, iron-mines, diamond-mines, ſalt-mines,' 
mines of antimony, of alum, &c. 1 hg 
For gold and filver mines, the richeſt and moſt celebrated are 
thoſe of Peru and Chili in America, See GoLD and SILVER. 
ron mines are more abundant in France than elſewhere. 
See IRoN.—Copper-mines are chiefly in Sweden and Den- 
mark. See CoPPER,—Lead and Tin-mines abound moſt in 
England. See Leap and Tin,.—Durck-filver-mines in Hunga- 
ry and Spain,— Diamond-mines in Golconda.— Salt-mines in 
Poland, &c, See QUIiCKsILVER, DIiamoND, SALT, O&c. 
Metallic mines are chiefly found in mountains ; though the reaſon 
thereof does not appear. It is probable, plains may abound as 
much therewith, would people dig deep enough. But plains 
are commonly cultivated ; and beſide, the water will ſcarce 
allow them to be dug. Add, that the metallic veins always 
run either horizontal or oblique ; and for that reaſon, are eaſieſt 
found on the ſides of eminences, | | 
T he metallic veins-are commonly encompaſſed with a ſort of 
ſtone peculiar to the mine, and are accompanied with ſeveral 
ſtrata of different matters, as clay, gravel, rock, c. They 
who work in mines, know by the ſize, and colour of the ſtones, | 
when they approach the vein. See STRATA and Vein. 

They D e that there is a mine in a mountain by the mar- 
caſites, or mineral ſtones falling from it; by the mineral taſte 


of the waters; by the quality of the exhalations raiſed from it; 


and by the difference between the earth over the mines, and 
that of the neighbouring parts in the cold time of ſpring 
and autumn, the froſt lying on the adjacent places, when it 
thaws about the mines. Add, that the ground's producing but 


little graſs, and that little, pale and colourleſs, is an indication | 


of a mine. 
Some pretend to diſcover ines by the ſole virtue of the hazle- 
tree, out of which they form a forked ſtick, called virgula 
diuinatoria, which, they ſay, turns of- itſelf, in heir hands, 
but differently, according to the different nature of the metals 
or minerals underneath. This artifice made a great noiſe in 
France towards the end of the ſeventeenth century; and the 
corpuſcular philoſophy was called to account for it. But it is 
now in little credit, See VI RCGULA Divina. | 
There are ſome mines, wherein the metals are found at their 
firſt opening very crude and imperfet ; which yet, in time, 
grow ripe and rich. Alonſo Barba relates, that in Potoſi, 
ſtones have frequently been thrown aſide, as not containing 
any thing conſiderable of metal; and yet have been found 
many years afterwards exceeding full thereof. Cæſalpinus aſ- 
ſures us, that earths which yield no metal at all, ſometimes 
becomes very fertile veins. In an iſland of the Tyrrhene-Sea, 
after the iron mines have been exhauſted, they ſtop them up 
about ten years, at the end whereof, they find them as rich as 


before.— Fur the formation of mineral and metallic matters in| 


mines, ſee MINERAL. 
Mans, in the art of war, denotes a ſubterraneous canal, or paſſage 
dug under the wall, or rampart of a fortification intended to 
be blown up by gun-powder. 
The alley, or paſſage of a mine, is uſually about four foot 
ſquare; at the end of this is the chamber of the mine, which is 
a cavity about five foot in width and in length, and about fix 
in height; and here the gun-powder is beſtowed. See CHAm- 
BER, | 
The ſaucife of the mine is the train; for which there is always 
a little aperture left, See SAUCISSE. 
There are various kinds of mines, which acquire various names ; 
as royal mines, ſerpentine mines, forked mines, according as 
their paſſages are ſtrait, oblique, winding, &c. 
There are alſo mines made in the field, which are called fou- 
gades. See Fou ADE. 
Aines are either dug within the body of the earth, as thoſe 
made by the beſieged to blow up the works of the beſiegers, 
before they make a lodgment on the covered way: Or in emi- 
nences and riſing grounds, as to make a breach in the ram- 
parts, &c. Or to blow up walls: Or, laſtly, to tear up rocks. 


academy of ſciences, has handled the ſubject of mines with a 
great deal of accuracy, He has calculated the force of gun- 
powder, the effort it makes, and the reſiſtance it meets with in 
heaving up the ground, He ſhews, that a cubic foot of air 
incloſed in two cubic feet of gun-powder, is capable of ſuſtaining 
a weight of near 290000 pounds. But obſerves withal, that 
this force is vaſtly greater than what it is found by experience to 
| have; and that in fact, 140 pounds of powder do not raiſe 
above 39000 pounds of earth, The reaſon of which difference 
he aſcribes to ſeveral cauſes ; as, that the powder does not take 


is loſt in the canal or paſſage of the mine, and in the pores of 
the bodies incompaſſing the mine; that the tenacity of the parts 
of the earth reſiſt a ſeparation ; that it is not enough that the 
earth be ſupported, but it muſt be carried upwards with a cer- 
tain velocity ; and that the weight of the atmoſphere, is a very 
conſiderable obſtacle, to which no regard is had in the calcula- 
tion. See Gun-PowDER. 

From a great number of experiments it appears, 10. That the 


— — 


raiſed, and to their greater or leſs coheſion; and the reſult of 


— 


—— 


the reſiſtance of the weak ſide, the compreſſion will but reach 
a little way, that ſide being tore off too ſuddenly for the neigh- 


| blown up, falls almoſt all back again into the aperture of the 


| 


Counter-MIN E. 0 
Gallery of a Ming, See the article GALLERY. 


effect of a mine is always towards the weakeſt fide ; ſo-that 0 
a le g ; 


baſe is double the height, taken from the center of the my, 


takes up, it likewiſe cruſhes all the earth that borders upon 


der neceſſary for raiſing the matter it contai 


the effect, be the weakeſt. But this varies accor 


Ep "0 
diſpoſition of the chamber of a mine does not at all conf 

determine this effect either one way or another, a thei 
miſtakenly imagine. Fe + 3, oy 


2% That the quantity of the powder muſt be greater 
in proportion to the greater or leſs weight of 1 da 68 


all the experiments that have been made for determinin 
different quantity of powder to be uſed for different bog” te 
to _ for each cubic fathom, | en 
Of looſe earth, 9 or 10 pounds of 
Of firm ſolid earth, and NY" 18 ve, 
ſtrong ſand | 
Of argil, or fat clayey earth, 15 or 16 
Of new maſonry, not very : 
ſtrongly bound, 
Of old maſonry well bound, 25 or 30 
3% That the aperture, or funnel of a mine that has been plapel 
if it had been rightly charged, is a cone, the diameter of why 


15 or 20 


4. That when the ming has been over-charged, its aperture 
nearly cylindrical, the upper extremity not being much . 
than the chamber at bottom, where the powder was lodged a 
5%. That, beſide the ſhock of the powder againſt the bodies ; 


both underneath and fide-ways, which cruſh extends itſelf the 
further as the matters make the leſs reſiſtance, 

To account for all the effects reſulting from theſe experiment, 
and to determine the quantity of powder required for the charoe 
of a mine, and the moſt advantageous diſpoſition for *. 
ing the intent: Let us conceive, 1. A mine, whereof all the 
parts wherewith it is incompaſſed are incapable of being con. 
preſſed, and make an equable reſiſtance, ſuch as that of: 
bomb equally thick throughout, ſuſpended in the air; where 
it muſt be obſerved, that beſides the reſiſtance of the body, the 
effort of the powder muſt likewiſe ſurmount the weight of the 
ambient air; in which caſe the body will be beaten into duſt 
or at leaſt into very ſmall pieces. 
25. Conceive a mine incompaſſed wholly by ſuch bodies as are 
equally compreſſible, and that reſiſt every way with equal with 
force. In this caſe, the firſt effect of the powder will be to com. 
preſs all thoſe bodies equally, and they will not be ſeparated, 
till by the violence of their compreſſion, they are all incapable, 
any longer, to reſiſt its effort; ſo that unleſs the powder be in 
great quantity, all its effect may end in the mere compreſſion 
of the adjacent bodies. For this reaſon, they ſometimes block 
up the chamber of the mine with large beams, and ſometimes 
wall it up with ſtones, that the adjacent bodies may reſiſt the 
more. | 

Laſtly, ſuppoſe a mine where all the bodies that incompaſ it, 
are equally compreſſible, but where there is leſs reſiſtance on 
one ſide than another; in this caſe, there will be a ſphere of 
compreflion, whoſe diameter will be ſo much the greater, a 
the weak ſide reſiſts the more, With regard to which, there 
are three things to be conſidered, 

Firſt, If the effort of the powder be very great with relation to 


bouring parts to receive their ſhock, In which caſe, the aper- 
ture or funnel will be almoſt cylindrical, the diameter of the 
upper extreme not much exceeding that of the chamber ; and 
the earth will be thrown to a great diſtance, which the enemy 
may make an advantage of, by forming lodgments in the c- 
vity, as was done at the ſiege of Verue. 

Secondly, If the mine be under- charged, it only makes a fin. 
ple compreſſion on the weakeſt ſide, as it happened at Cividad 
Rodrigo, 3 

Thirdly, If the mize be charged with a quantity of powder 
between the two extremes, it will raiſe a cone of earth, tit 
diameter of whoſe baſe will have a greater or leſs ratio to ib 
height from the centre of the mine, as the effort of the powde! 
is greater or leſs, 
The moſt advantageous effect is when the diameter of the baſe 
of the cone is double its height : In which caſe, the cal 


mine; ſo that the enemy cannot make any lodgment. * 
To charge a mine, therefore, ſo as it may have the mot # 
vantageous effect poſſible, the weight of the matter to be cal 
ried up muſt be known, i. e. the ſoldity of a right _ 
whoſe baſe is double the height of the earth over the centre & 
the mine, which is eaſily found from the rules of geomet!ry 8 
Having found the ſolidity of the cone in cubic fathoms, m 


of pounds of poW- 
tiply the number of fathoms by the number Eggert ding w 


ne contall 


the proportion already laid down; and if the co en them 


matters of different weights, take a mean weight betwe 
all ; having always a regard to their degree of coheſion. IP 
As to the diſpoſition of mines, we have but one gener” nie 
which is, that that the ſide towards which one would determ a 
ding to oc 


ſions and circumſtances. 4 
See the article CouxvrTER- mine. 
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renne NT: 40 at} ie i Heng 20 0011; 
military honour; antiently conferred] The chymiſts generally take minerals to be nothing elſe but im- 
5 metals, which not having arrived at maturity, may be 
n . e n * er * 3 
WTF pets hips filled with gun-powder, incloſed in ſtrong - "I his-agt e, but fatal deluſion, given tiſe; to th o W_- 
—_ 40 r to be Fred in the midſt of an enemy's - philoſophers, who ſtudy the philoſopher's ſtone. See METAL, 2 
E 2 . Ne ee eur Wage e 
is. Fren: See MeasureE; + I [Abies MINERAL, See the article Errors. + 
ent og = eee or rather matter, of a diſ- Turk t MinzRAL. See the article TURBITH. | 
eaſe. See DOE AE... 1 + 2 | MinBRAL-a,-: Seethe article Oi. 1 
The term is applied by ſome authors to thoſe parts of the body MinZRAL E bezoardicum. See the article BzzoaRDICUM. 
wherein there are collections and coacervations of humours Cryftal MIxERA L. See CRYSTAL mineral. kc | 
made; which hardening, form- obſtructions; and produce diſ- | MINER AL-waters, are thoſe, which at their ſpringing forth from 
E 1.2 I. under ground, are found impregnated with ſome mineral mat- 


E = who had diſtinguiſhed themſelves in engagements in 


— 
— 


4 


In this ſenſe we ſay, the minera mori, &c,— ter; as ſalt, ſulphur, vitriol, c. See WATER. 
MINERAL, in ne hiſtory, is ſometimes uſed. in the gene- Such are hot baths, ſpaws, purging, &c. ſprings. ' See Barn, 
ral for ; and applied to any body, ſimple or compound, | SPAw, SPRING, Sc. r 
dug out of a ſubterraneous place or mine; from which it takes | MINTATURE®, or MricnaTuRE, a delicate kind of paint- 

III ing, conſiſting of little points or dots, inſtead of lines; uſual- 


the denomination. See Mins. le | 2 
| | In this ſenſe, metals, ſulphurs, foſſil ſalts, ſemi-metals, &c. are] ly done on velom, with very thin, ſimple water-colours, See : 
| ninerals. See Foss iI. e | Jo) FASREING: 310i; ð 


On this principle, they divide miner als into two. claſſes 5 the The word comes from the Latin minium, red lead 3 that being a 
one fuſible, and malleable ; i. e. which melt with fire, andd colour much uſed in this kind of painting. The French fre- 
ſtretch on the anvil z which are what we properly call metals.| quently call it mignature, from mignon, fine, pretty, on account 
See METAL,—The'others want thoſe two properties; 'and| of its ſmallneſs and delicacy.” 


are what in the ſtrict ſenſe we call minerals. See Oak and]. Miniamire is diſtinguiſhed from other kinds of painting by the 


MARCASITE,* ng. „ ſmallneſs and delicacy of its figures, the weakneſs of their co- 
Some divide minerals into ſimple and compound: To the firit | Jours, and faintneſs of the colouring; and in that it requires to 
belong fones ; ſalts, as alum, nitre, c. Inflammable mine- he viewed very near. ENT Ca ll 
rals, as ſulphur and bitumen; and metals, as gold, S. | Thoſe colours that have the leaſt body, are the beſt and moſt 
Other more accurate writers, reſtrain the word miner al to commodious for painting in miniature; as carmine, ultrama- 
what we otherwiſe call /emi- metal. See SEMI-METAL.' ] rine, fine lakes, and green made of the juices of ſeveral kinds 


MINERAL, in this ſenſe, may be defined a compound foſſil, of herbs and flowers. | | 
wherein there is ſomething diſcovered, in all reſpects like metal, | Painting in miniature is the niceſt and moſt tedious of all others; 
only that it is not malleable 3 joined, or compounded with] being performed wholly with the point of the pencil. & 
ſome other foſſil, as falt, ſulphur, ſtone, or eartn. There are ſome painters who never uſe any. white colour in 
Such are antimony, cinnabar, biſmuth, . calaminaris, vitriol, PY-1  mimature, but make the ground of the velom ſerve to raiſe their 
rites, marcaſites, cobalt, oker, the magnet, lapis hamatites,} foures ; in which caſe, the lights appear bright in proportion 
armenus, and ftellatus, See each under its proper article, to the depth and ſtrength of the colours of the figures. Others, 
AnT1MONY,/CINNABAR, BISMUTH, VITRIOL, CALAur- before they go to work, give the velom a light waſh with 
NARIS, Cc. ; White lead, well prepared andpurifieds » oe HH 
Some attribute the formation of minerals to the action of the] When the colours are laid on flat without dotting, though the 

ſun without; ſome to tue central fire within; and ſome think figures be ſmall, and the ground either velom or paper, it is IN 

the cold does all by A condenſing, and congealing cer-] not called miniature, but waſhing, © | 
tain juices of the earth. | "$25, ee The colours for miniature may be mixed up with water of 
Des Cartes takes metals to have been formed from the begin- gum arabic, or Dee . P valor nd © 
ning of the world; and to have ranged themſelves, by the laws] MINIM, in muſic, a note, or character of time; equal to two 
of gravity, about the centre. In proceſs of time, he ſuppoſes | crotchets, or half a ſemibreve. See Time, and CHARAC- 

theſe to have been corroded by the acid ſalts, &c. and abun-] ERS of neue,” d bf SO e 
dance of the parts thereof carried up along with thoſe ſalts by Sextuple of the Minn. See the article SgExTUPLE; © 

the ſubterranean heat, and depoſited in divers parts of the MINIM A nature, or MinMa naturalia, among philoſophers, 

earth. ee oe me e e the primary particles, whereof bodies conſiſt; the ſame with 

Monſ. Tournefort ſuppoſes ſeeds of minerals, as of animals, | what are otherwiſe called corpuſcles, and atoms. See CorPus- 

and vegetables. Every thing, according to bim, comes from c LE, Aron, MArrER, ParTICLE, SG. 
eggs, even ſtones ; and the largeſt rocks were originally no, MrxIII A, in the higher geometry, the ſmalleſt quantities attain- 
more than grains of ſand. See his ſyſtem more at length under] able in any given caſe. See Maximum. 6 2 
the article STONE. Ie Minima: See the article Per minima, Wa 
Others, as M. Geoffroy, . contend” that metals, &c. may be MINIMENTS, or MunimenTs. See MunimenTs; | 
the reſult of a mixture of certain matters, which had nothing MINTMI digiti extenſer. See the article ExrENSOR. 
metallic in them. Thus, in the aſhes of all vegetables we MINxIMI digiti pedis abductor. See the article ABDUCTOR.” 
hind a ferruginous matter which the Joad-ſtone attracts ; and yet] MINI MS; MinrM1, an order of religious, inſtituted about the 
it ** RM be ſaid _ iron eee in the plants. We ſee] year 1440; by S Francis de Paulo 4 | 
no ſigns of iron in argilla, work it in what manner you will; | Theſe have improved on the deine of the” n You 
and yet add linſeed oil, and by fire you will procure iron. And] jn th. ul,” py: 4 o | m- 

| os like may be ſaid of divers other matters, Oo See OY WR anner ew 

ence it is probable, metals may be formed by a mere com- MINIMUS luteus. See the article G tie | 

. . . 2 | 0 * 5 ; . U „ 
bination of different ingredients; much like ſulphur, which | MINION, 4 Fort of cannon, 6h oe 338 whereof 
we all know is made by adding an inflammable principle to a] there are two kinds; large, and ordina See C eee and 
vitriolic _ The earth may every where abound with thoſe] Oxpxance "th eee af ect, 3 
matters, which are continually circulating through its pores] The large Minton, or one of the largeſt d 
and canals, and which meeting with an earth homogeneous to Hari ee and is I000 "chr, pat wy its rare i : 
2 fix thereto; and commence minerals, _ I pounds of powder; its ſhot three inches in diameter, and 3 + 

e minerals, metals, and ſtones lie in beds; and have done] pound weight; its length is eight foot, and its level rang 150 

ar e the flood, if not from the creation; 5 it is high-| paces oy . n 

y probable they have a faculty of growing in their reſpeQive | The odnary N i inches di His bew ol 

ben: eb OL ay Prot CCHIVE ordinary M1N10n is three inches diameter in the bore, and ; 
eas? that, as their beds are robbed and emptied" by miners, weighs about 800 pounds weight. It is ſeven foot long; its 

load 2 f pounds of powder; its ſhot near three inches diameter, 
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2 8 a while they reeruit again. Thus vitriol, Mr. Boyle 
inks, may grow by the help of the air, and alum does the : | 
ee, ** e e (ſays that author ) by the experienced rb» done er our ona * 2 ns roots po z lenk 
gricola, that the earth, or oil of alum, being robbed of its ſa 1 r ee en 
— in tract of time, recover it by being expoſed to the * My — bn — 55 Fon er Ng mY _ "ye * 
wit on ET good _— to believe they grou like- | In the reformed church,” prieſts, or thoſe ordained to preach, 
nn alledged by Mr. Boyle in his ob- and do the other functions of the prieſthood, are called abſo- 
8 . 1 | * the growth of metals, and particularly as to] lutely and ſimply miniſter. x wo | 
Falls e. A. Ln To the inftances he brings from Pliny, | In which ſenſe, biſhops, &:; are ſaid to be miniſters of God; 
uk of Dee . Geri th def ue, d 1 the] mij of the word of the pop! | To ome church 
5 pg * Won, and in the] they are alſo called pa/tors:” See BIs HOP. P & 
greateſt quantities, are found in the old cinders which the 4 CFD DE Brook PArLker,! Sf, 
melt over again. This ſome impute to the A wh Fl 2 the altar, are properly thoſe who attend, and 
former melters in not exhauſti . negligence of £ aſſiſt the rieſt at the adminiftration'of the euchariſ. 
thi . 4 ing the ore. 4 But Mr. Derham - 2 0! and ſubdeacon it] ; iſv * 
TT.... of the 08 | fees lo Ne a oo 
yk ore itſelf Air, than to any ſeminal principle in| * ate, Sc. are called the king's miniſters; as admi- 


ol. II. | | | T niſtring 
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MIN 


niſtring the affairs of juſtice, policy, &c. for him, See Or- 
FIC ER. | 
Min1sTERr of Hate, is he with whom a prince entruſts the ad- 
miniſtration of his government; or to whom he commits 
the care, and direction of the principal affairs thereof. See 
STATE, GOVERNMENT, and ARcH-MINISTER. 
Boethius is propoſed as a model for miniſters of ſtate. The 
grand viſier is the prime mini/ter of the Ottoman empire. See 
VISIER. | a 
Hreign MIxISTERS, or the miniſters of foreign princes, are their 
ambaſſadors, envoys, agents, or reſidents in the courts of other 
princes. | | | 
There are two kinds of foreign iniſters.— Miniſters of the firſt 
rank, who are alſo called embaſſadors, and envoys in extraord:- 
nary, See EMBAassADOR and ENnvor. 
And miniſters of the ſecond rank, who are the ordinary reſi- 
dents. See REs1DENT. 
Thoſe of the firſt rank have a repreſentative character, which 


the others have not; though theſe laſt are ſometimes inveſted | 


with fuller powers than the former. 

MinisTER is alſo the title which certain religious orders give to 
their ſuperior, See SUPERIOR, | 
In this ſenſe we ſay the miniſter of the Mathurins, or Trini- 
tarians. See 'T RINITARIAN, c. 

MinisTER, among the Jeſuits, is the ſecond ſuperior of each 
houſe ; thus called, as being an aſſiſtant to the ſuperior, or rector. 
See JESUITS. | 
The general of the Cordeliers order is called the miniſter general. 
See GENERAL, 

MINISTRY, or Min1sTERY, a profeſſion, office, or employ- 

ment which a perſon diſcharges for the ſervice of God, the 
public, or ſome particular perſon. See MINISTER. 

In which ſenſe we ſay, a biſhop muſt give account to God of 
his niniſtry, &c. | | 

Min1sTRY is alſo uſed for the government of a ſtate, by ſome 
great miniſter, under the ſovereign authority. 

In which ſenſe we ſay, the nini/try of the cardinal de Riche- 
lieu, &c. 

MirnisTRY is alſo frequently uſed as a collective word, ſignifying 
the miniſters or officers of ſtate. 

Thus we ſay, the miniſitry oppoſed a thing; meaning, the 
miniſters oppoſed it. 

MINIUM, a mineral colour, called alſo red lead, uſed by paint- 
ers, illuminers, &c. See LEAD. 

AMeinium is à preparation of lead, performed by fire. It is made 
by melting the metal in an earthen unglazed pan, and ſtirring it 
over the fire till it be reduced to a powder called calcined lead, 
which being further urged by a reverberatory fire for three 
or four hours, turns red, and is the minium. 

Beſide the uſe of minium as a colour, it is alſo an ingredient in 
an officinal compoſition, called emplaſirum de minio, ufed as a 
deſiccative and cicatrizer. 

It was with minium, prepared in this manner, the antient Ro- 
man and Grecian ladies tinged their nails and faces of a red co- 
lour. For as to vermillion, without doubt it was not known 
in thoſe days. See VERMILLION. 

MINOR, a Latin term, litterally denoting %; uſed in oppoſi- 
tion to major, greater, Sce MAJOR. 

Thus we ſay, St. James minor; Afia minor; the minor ex- 
communication, Oc. | 

The four MinoR orders, are the four inferior orders conferred in 
the Romiſh church, between the tonſure and ſubdeaconate.— 
Theſe are that of porter, or door-keeper ; that of reader; that 
of exorciſt; and that of acolyth, See ExoRcisT, Aco- 
LYTH, Sc. | | 

Minor ædiles. See the article AEDILE, 

MiNoR anticus ſerratus, See the article SERRATUS, 

MinoR barms. See the article BARON. 

Canis MIN OR. See the article CAN is. 

Rectus MIN OR. See the article REcTuUs. 

M1noR gaſtricus. See the article Gas rRIcus. 

Mi NOR ocul: obliquus. See the article OBLI Gus. 

Teres MINOR. See the article TERES. 

Urſa MIN OR. See the article URSA. 


Minok, in law, denotes a perſon yet under age, or who by the 


laws of the country, is not yet arrived at the power of admi- 
niſtring his own affairs, or the poſſeſſion of his eſtate, See 
AGE. 

Among us, a perſon is a minor till the age of twenty-one : be- 
fore which time his acts are invalid. See MAJOR. | 
Yet if a patron, &c. have a right of advowſon, by the com- 
mon law he may preſent at the age of fourteen years ; and 
may of himſelf, and without his father, or guardian, conſent 
to any proceſs relating to beneficiary matters, See PATRON. 
Hence, in the canon law, there is no title, de minoribus ; and 
the reaſon is, that the ſeveral ages whereat the common. law 
declares a perſon capable of a benefice, or of ſacred orders, are 
ſo many ſpecies of canonical majorities, 


gular ſyllogiſm, called alſo the aſſumption, See SYLLOGI8M, 
PRO POSITION, ASSUMPTION, and MAJOR. 
I grant the major, but deny the minor. See TERM, and 


PREMISES. 2 


Mi Non, in logic, is the ſecond propoſition of a formal, or re- 


| 


MINOT, a French meaſure, 
MINOTAUR, MinoTAvuRus, in antiquity, a fabulous mon 


MIN T-woter. 
MIN TERS, or MonEvyERs. 
MINTING, is ſometimes uſed for the coining of money. dee 


MINUS, in algebra. 
Quo Minvs, in law. See the article Quo minus. 


MINUSCULZ, in printing, denotes the ſmall, or running 


MIN 


Mrxon, in muſic, is applied to certain concords, which diffe 


from, or are lower than others of the ſame denominat; 
leſſer ſemi-tone, or four commas.. ; | 22 by a 
Thus we ſay, a third minor, or leſſer third: a ſixth ma; 
minor, See THIRD, 81 xTH, &c, major, and 
Concords that admit of major and minor, i. e. great 

are ſaid to be imperfect concords, See Sechs does le 


MINORS, or #riars Minoss, an appellation which the Fra 
N 


ciſcans aſſume, out of ſhew of humility ; calli 

fratres mares, i. e. leſſer brothers 20 8 hemſchy 
See CORDELIERs, and ORDER. 

There is alſo an order of regular minors at Naples 3 
the year 1588, and confirmed by Sixtus V. » clabliſhedin 
See MEASURE, 


mi Norites 


ſter, much talked of by the poets; feigned to 
and hut bull. 5 „ be half man, 
The minotaur was brought forth by Paſiphae, wif, : 
king of Brete. It was ſhut up in the labyrinth of that e 
and at laſt killed by Theſeus. See LABVYRINTE. wy 
Servius gives us the explication of this fable. He ſays, th 
ſecretary of king Minos, named Taurus, bull, had an . 
e 


with the queen Paſiphae, in the chamber of Dædalus; and that 


ſhe was at length delivered of twins, one of which 
Minos, and the other 'Taurus,—T his occaſioned the ——_ 
to be reputed monſtrous, on 


MINOVERY *, a treſpaſs committed in the foreſt, by ſomething 


that is a man's handy work ; as an engine to catch deer 2 
See FortsrT. 9 9 5 
The word is formed of the French Main- 
8 ain. uvre, q. d. handy. 


MINSTER &, antiently ſignified the church of a monaſtery, or 


convent, See CHURCH. 
The word is Saxon, mynfter, or mynſire. 


MINSTREL *, an antient term for a fidler, or player on any 


other kind of muſical inftrument, | 
* Borel derives the word from manus and hiſtrio, one who di 

with the hand; or from minor hiſtrio, link, buffoon —— 
from mi niflellus, a diminutive of miniſter, by reaſon the nine 
were antiently ranked among the lower officers, miniſters, or ſe. 
vants. 

The word mn/irel, in its original, was uſed for people who 

ſung, and ſerenaded their miſtreſſes. Afterwards it became a 

name for all kinds of muſicians : and at length paſſed to buf. 

foons, and country-ſcrapers, 


MINT, the place where the king's money is coined. See Cory, 


Antiently there were mints in moſt cities of England. See Mo- 
NEY, and Coil NAGE.— The chief mint, at preſent, is the 
tower of London. See TowWER. 


Officers of the MinrT, are, 1% The warden, who is the chief, 


and is to receive the bullion, and over-ſee all the other officers, 
See WARDEN, and MASTER. 2% The maſter-worker; who 
receives the bullion from the warden, cauſes it to be melted, 
and delivered to the monyers, and takes it from them again 
when coined. 3%. Comptroller, who is to ſee that the money be 
made to the juſt aſſize, and to over- ſee the officers. 4. The 
aſſay-maſter, who weighs the ſilver and gold, and ſees whether 
it be ſtandard, 5%. The auditor, who takes all the accounts, 
6%. The ſurveyor of the melting, who is to ſee the ſilver caſt 
out, and that it be not altered after it is delivered to the melter, 
i. e. after the aflay-maſter has made trial of it. 7% The 
clerk of the irons, who is to ſee that the iron be clean, and fitto 
work with. 8% The graver, who engraves the dies and 
ſtamps for the coinage of the money. 9. The melters, who 
melt the bullion before it comes to coining. 10% The 
blanchers, who anneal, or boil and cleanſe the money. 11". 
The porters, who keep the gate of the mint, 129. The pre 
voſt of the mint, who provides for all the moneyers, and over- 
ſees them. And laſtly, the moncyers, ſome of which ſhear tie 
money; ſome forge it; ſome ſtamp or coin it; and ſome 
round and mill it, See Coi AGE. 

See the article WATER. 

See MorNEYERs. 


Corning. 
See CHARACTERS in arithmetic. 


et- 
ters; as contradiſtinguiſhed from ajuſculæ, or capitals. Ser 
LETTER, CAPITAL, Oc. 


MINUTE *, in geography and aſtronomy, is the 6oth part of 


a degree, See DEGREE. | 

* The word comes from the Latin, inutus, ſmall. | 
In which ſenſe, minute is alſo called prime, Or prime-mi 
See PRIME. — The diameter of the ſun is ſeen under an ale 
of 39 minutes in winter; and 31 in ſummer, See Di At- 
TER, and SUN, 
The diviſions of degrees are fractions, whoſe denomie , 
increaſe in a ſexagecuple ratio; that is, a minute or prime 
=; a ſecond, or ſecond minute = g c. See SEXA 
GESIMAL. 1 


In aſtronomical tables, &c, minutes are expreſſed by on 


ut“. 


— 2 fon) in Ss to woo 8 


CA = 


; - Rete MIRABILE. See the article REE. 
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nut. 
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ators 
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eats, 


5 MIQUELETS, a kind of ſoot- ſoldiers, inhabiting the Pyrenean 


MIR 


cents, thus, ; ſeconds by two, ; thirds by three, See 
SECOND, and THIRD, Cc. ; 
MINUTE, in computation of time, is ſed for the ſixtieth part 
See Hou. ; 
3 r * architecture, uſually denotes the ſixtieth, ſometimes 
only the thirtieth part, or diviſion of a module, See Mo- 
15 by E, is alſo uſed to ſignify a ſhort memoir, or ſketch of 
: any thing taken haſtily in writing. ; 
In this ſenſe we ſay, the minutes of the proceedings of the 
houſe of lords, Sc. 
Meridional MINUTES. See the article MERIDIONAL, 
MixurESs of emerſion. See the article EMERSION, 
MIPARTY, Chamber of. See CHAMBER, 


mountains; armed with piſtols under their belts, a carbine, 
and a dagger, —The miquelets are dangerous people for travellers 
to meet. 


MIRABILIS aqua. See the article WATER. 


MIROBOLANS, or MYROBALANS, in pharmacy. See My- 
ROBALANS, fa 
'MIRACLE, in a popular ſenſe, is a prodigy ; or an extraordi- 
nary event that ſurprizes us by its novelty. See PRODIGY, 
MIRACLE), in a more accurate and philoſophical ſenſe, is an 
effect that does not follow from any of the known laws of na- 
ture; or which is inconſiſtent with ſome known laws thereof, 
See NATURE, | 
A miracle, therefore, being a ſuſpenſion of ſome law, cannot 
come from any hand leſs than his who fixed that law. See 
Gop, Law, &c. = 
Spinoſa denies that any power can ſuperſede that of nature; or 
that any thing can diſturb, or interrupt the order of things : 
and accordingly defines a miracle to be a rare event, happening 
in conſequence of ſome laws that are unknown to us. See 
SPINOSISM. 
Divines define miracle, an extraordinary and wonderful effect, 
above the power of nature, wrought by God, to manifeſt his 
power or providence ; or to give credit to ſome meſſenger ſent 
from himſelf, —Thus Jeſus Chriſt evinced the truth of his 
miſſion, and his doctrine, by miracles ; and thus alſo did Moſes. 
It is ftill a diſpute in the world, how far it may be in the 
power of the devil to work miracles ; or wherein the ſpecific 
difference lies between the miracles of Moſes, and thoſe of 
Pharaoh's magicians ; thoſe of Jeſus Chriſt and the apoſtles, 
and thoſe of Simon Magus and Apollonius 'T'yaneus | Whe- 
ther the latter were any more than mere deluſions of the ſen- 
ſes ; or whether any ſupernatural and diabolical power concur- 
red with them? See MAG 10. 
The Romans attribute miracles to their emperors Adrian and 
Veſpaſian.— The church of Rome abounds in mracles ; if we 
believe their writers, ſome of their monks have wrought more 
miracles than all the apoſtles ; and this without any viſible ne- 
ceflity for them. 


with them, that none are ever canonized till there be good 
proof of his having wrought miracles. So that were all thoſe 
allowed good miracles, and to have happened out of the com- 
mon order of nature, they. are ſo numerous, one would be 
tempted to think there were no order or law of nature at all. 
See SAINT, and CANONIZATION, 
St. Auguſtine is a ſtrong advocate for miracles, He mentions 
ſeveral, whereof he was an eye-witneſs ; and others, whereof 
he was informed by thoſe that were. In the ſingle city of Hippo 
he tells us there were ſeventy miracles wrought in the ſpace of 
two years, on the building a chapel in honour of St. Stephen. 
There are thoſe however, who ſet aſide the authority of all mi- 
racles ; thinking it unbecoming the wiſdom of God to eſtabliſh 
ſuch laws, as that he ſhould find it frequently neceſſary to ſu- 
perſede. And as the former, from the avowed authority of 
ſome miracles, fetch an argument for the truth of all; pleading 
thoſe which are allowed as well as thoſe which are queſtioned : 
ſo theſe alledge the falſe ones as concluſions againſt them all. 
In effect, though miracles may prove the ſuperintendency of a 
voluntary agent, and that the univerſe is not guided by neceſ- 
ſity or fate; yet that mind muſt .be weak and inadvertent who 
needs them to confirm the belief of a wiſe and good deity : 
Since the deviation from general laws, unleſs upon very ex- 
traordinary occaſions, muſt be a preſumption of inconſtancy 
and weakneſs, rather than of a ſteady wiſdom and power ; 
and muſt weaken the beſt arguments we have for the ſagacity 
and power of the univerſal mind. Inquiry into the original of 
the ideas of beauty, &C. 
MIRROUR, or MIRROR, a ſpeculum, or body which exhi- 
bits the images of objects preſented thereto, by reflection. See 
REFLECTION, | 
e uſe of mirrours is very antient, Mention is made of bra- 
zen mTrrours, or looking-glaſſes, in Exodus xxxviii. 8. where 
| ofes is ſaid to have made a brazen laver, or baſon, of the 
wking-glaſſes of the women continually aſſembled at the door of the 
tabernacle. It is true, ſome modern commentators will not al- 


As full as that church pretends to be of ſaints, it is a rule| 


| 
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only ſet, or framed in braſs, But the moſt learned among the 
rabbins do all allow that in thoſe times, the mirrours made uſc 
of by the Hebrew women in dreſſing their heads, were of me- 
tal; and that the devout women mentioned in this paſſage, 
made preſents to Moſes of all their mirrours to make the bra- 
zen laver, See the Jeſuit Bonfrerius's comment on this text. 
It might likewiſe be proved, that the antient Greeks made uſe 
of brazen mrrours ; from divers paſſages among the antient po- 
ets. See BURNING-glaſs. 

M1RROUR, in the more confined ſenſe of the word, is peculiar- 
ly uſed to ſignify a ſmooth ſurface of glaſs, tinned or quick- 
{ilvered on the back ſide ; which exhibits the images of objects 
oppoſed thereto, See Look1NnG-GL Ass. 

M1RRoUR, in catoptrics, denotes any poliſhed body impervious 
to the rays of light, and which of conſequence reflects them 
equally, SeeRay, and LIGHT. 

Thus water in a deep well or river, and ſmooth polite metals, 
are ranked among the number of mirrours. 

In this ſenſe, the doctrine of mirrours makes the ſubject of ca- 
toptrics. See CATOPTRICS, 

The doctrine of MIRROURS 1s founded on the follmuing general prin- 
ciples.— 1%. Light reflected from any mirrour, or ſpeculum, makes 
the angle of incidence equal to that of reflexion; which ſee 
demonſtrated under the word REF LE CT ION. 

Hence, a ray of light, as H B ( Tab. Optics. fig. 26.) falling 
perpendicularly on the ſurface of a ſpeculum, DE will be re- 
flected back upon itſelf: which we find by experience it actu- 
ally does. | 
From the ſame point of a mirrour, therefore, A, there cannot 
be ſeveral rays reflected to the ſame point; ſince in that caſe, 
all the angles of reflection muſt be equal to the ſame angle of 
incidence ABD, and therefore to each other; which is abſurd, 
Nor can the ray A B be reflected to two or more points 
{ince, in that caſe, all the angles of reflexion would be equal 
to the ſame angle of incidence ABF : which is likewiſe ab- 
ſurd, 
2. From every point of a mirrour, are reflected rays thrown 
on it from every point of a radiant object. — Since then rays 
coming from different parts of the ſame object, and ſtriking on 
the ſame point of the mirrour, cannot be reflected back to the 
ſame point; the rays which flow from differen: points of the 
ſame radiating object, are again ſeperated after reflexion : ſo 
that each point ſhews whence it came. See Ranianrt. 
Hence it is, that the rays reflected from mirrours exhibit the 
objects to view. — Hence alſo, it appears, that rough uneven bo- 
dies muſt reflect the light in ſuch manner, as that rays coming 
_ different points will be blended or thrown confuſedly to- 
gether, 
Mirrours may be divided into plane, concave, convex, cylindrical, 
conical, parabolical, and elliptical. | 

Plane MiRROURs, are thoſe which have a plain or flat ſurface, 
See PLANE, and PLAiN. 

Theſe, by a popular word, we call looking -glaſſes. 

For the manner of making plain mirrours, or ſpecula, ſee 

LookinG-GLass, | | 

Laws and phenomena of plain mirrours.— 1“. In a plain mirrour, 
every point of an object, as A, (Tab. Optics, fig. 27.) is ſeen 

in the interſection, B, of the cathetus of incidence, A B, with 

the refleted ray CB. 

Hence, 19. As all the reflected rays meet with the cathetus of in- 

cidence in B; by whatever reflected ray the radiant point A be 

ſeen, it will ſtil] appear in the fame place. Conſequently, any 
number of perſons viewing the ſame object in the ſame mirreur ; 
will all ſeeit in the ſame place behind the nirrour. And hence 


not ſee it double with both eyes. See VISION. 

Hence alſo the diſtance of the image B, ſrom the eye C, is 
compounded of the ray of incidence AD, and the reflected 
ray CD: And the object A radiates reflectedly, in the ſame 
manner as it would do directly, were it removed into the place 
of the image, 

2% The image of a radiant point, B, appears juſt ſo far be- 
hind a plain mirrour, as the radiant point is before it. | 

Hence, If the mirrour A G be placed horizontal ; the point 
A will ſeem ſo much below the horizon, as it is really eleva- 
ted above it: Conſequently, erect objects will appear as if in- 


heads. Or, if the mirrour be faſtened to the ceiling of a room, 

parallel to the horizon, objects on the floor will appear above the 

_ as much as they really are below it; and that upſide 

own, 

3*. In a plain mirrour, the images are perfectly ſimilar, and 

equal to the objects. And hence their uſe as looking: glaſſes. 

4*. In a plain mirrour, things on che right hand, appear as on 

the left; and vice verſa. , | | 

Hence alſo, we have a method of meaſuring any inacceſſible 

altitude by means of a plain mirrour.— Thus, the mirrour be- 

ing placed horizontally in C, ( Fig. 28. ) retire from it till ſuch 
time as the top of the tree be ſecn therein, Meaſure the height 

of the eye DE; the diſtance of the ſtation from the point of 

reflection EC, and the diſtance of the foot of the tree from 


the mirrours themſelves to have been braſs ; but of glaſs, 


the lame, Then to EC, CB, and E D, find a fourth pro- 


portional 


it is, that the ſame object has only one image, and that we do 


verted; and therefore men ſtanding on their feet, as if on their 
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portional AB. This is the altitude ſought. See ALTITUDE. 
5% If a plain mirrour be inclined to the horizon in an angle of 
45 degrees; an object perpendicular to it will appear parallel, 
and an horizontal object perpendicular, 
And hence, the eye being placed beneath the mrrour, the 
earth will appear perpendicularly over it; or if placed over it, 
the earth will appear perpendicularly under it. Hence alſo, a 
globe deſcending down a plane a little inclined, may, by means 
of a mirrour, be exhibited as mounting up a vertical plain, 
to the great ſurprize of ſuch as are unacquainted with catop- 
trics. And hence we have a method of repreſenting ourſelves 
as if ying.-For a mirrour inclined to the horizon under an 
angle of 45% we have obſerved, will repreſent vertical objects 
as if horizontal, Conſequently, a large mirrour being ſo diſ- 
poſed ; as you advance toward it, you will ſeem to move hori- 
zontally ; and nothing will be wanting to the appearance of 
flying, but to ſtrike out the arms and legs. It muſt be added, 
however, that as the floor is elevated along with you, your feet 
will {till be ſeen to walk as along a vertical plane. To deceive 
the eye intirely, therefore, it muſt be kept from the feet. 
6. If the object AB (fg. 29. ) be parallel to the ſpeculum 
CD, and equally diſtant from it, with the eye ; the reflecting 
line CD will be half the length of the object AB. 
And hence, to be able to ſee the whole body in a plain mirrour; 
its height and breadth muſt be half your height, and breadth, 
Conſequently, the height and breadth of any object to be ſeen 
ina mrrour, being given; we have alſo the height and breadth 
of the mirrour wherein the whole object will appear, at the ſame 
diſtance with the eye. 
Hence alto, as the length and breadth of the reflecting part of 
the ſpeculum, are ſubduple of thoſe of the object to be reflected; 
the reſlecting part of the u four, is to the ſurface reflected in a 
ſubquadruple ratio. Conſequently, the reflecting portion being 
a conſtant quantity; if in any place you ſee the whole body in 
a mirrour, you will ſee it in every other place, whether you 
approach nearer, or recede farther from it. 
7%. If ſeveral mirrours, or ſeveral fragments, or pieces of a 
mirrour, be all diſpoſed in the ſame plane; they will only ex- 
hibit an object once. 
go, If two plain mirrours, or ſpecula meet in any angle; the 
eye, placed within that angle, will ſee the image of an object 
placed within the ſame, as often repeated as there may be ca- 
| theti drawn determining the places of the images, and termi- 
nated without the angle. 
Hence, as the more catheti terminated without the angle, may 
be drawn as the angle is more acute; the acuter the angle, the 
more numerous the images. Thus Z. Traber found at an an- 
gle of one third of a circle, the image was repreſented twice at 
4 thrice, at 3 five times, at + eleven times. | 
Further, if the mrrours be placed upright, and ſo contracted; 
or if you retire from them, or approach to them, till the ima- 
ges reflected by them coaleſce, or run into one, they will appear 
monſtrouſly diſtorted : Thus if they be at an angle ſomewhat 
greater than a right one, the image of your face will appear with 
only one eye; it the angle be leſs than a right one, you will fee 
three eyes, two noſes, two mouths, &c. At an angle fill leſs, | 
the body will have two heads. At an angle ſomewhat greater | 
than a right one, at the diſtance of four feet, the body will 
be headleſs, c. Again, if the mirrours be placed the one pa- 
rallel to the horizon, the other inclined to it, or declined from 
it, it is eaſy to perceive that the images will be {till more ro- 
mantic. Thus, one being declined from the horizon to an 
angle of 144 degrees, and the other inclined to it; a man ſees 
himſelf ſtanding with his head to another's feet. 
Hence it appears how mirreurs may be managed in gardens, 
Sc. ſo as to convert the images of thoſe near them into mon- 
ſters of various kinds: And ſince glaſs mirrours will reflect the 
image of a lucid object twice or thrice ; if a candle, &c. be 
placed in the angle between two mirreurs, it will be multiplied 
an infinite number of times. 
On theſe principles are founded various catoptric machines, 
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And in the ſame manner may conic, elliptic, Cylindric and 
3 


other mirrours be made. | 
How they may be made of metal, ſee under concavę Mi 


ROUR. 


Laws, or phenomena of convex MiRROURS.—1*, In a ſpherica 


convex mirrour, the image of a radiant point appears bet 
the centre, and the tangent ; but nearer to the tangent : 
the centre, | | * 
Hence, the diſtance of the object from the tangent is gr 
than that of the image. And, conſequently, the obhed bj f 
ther diſtant from the ſpeculum than the image. ; 
2% If the arch BD, ( fig. 31.) intercepted between the po 
of incidence D, and the cathetus AB; or the angle C 42 * 
in the centre of the mirrour by the cathetus of incidence 18 
and that of obliquation F C, be double the angle of incidence: 
the image B will appear on the ſurface of the ſpeculum. is 
3*. If the arch intercepted between the point of incidence and 
the cathetus ; or the angle C formed in the centre of the 1 
rour by the cathetus of incidence, and the cathetus of oþj; a 
tion, be more than double the angle of incidence ; the _ ? 
will be without the mirrour. F 
4*. If the arch intercepted between the point of incidence 
and the cathetus; or the angle formed in the centre of he 
mirrour, by the cathetus of incidence, and that of obliquatizn 


be leſs than double the angle of incidence; the image will ap- 


pear within the ſpeculum. 
5. In a convex mirrour, a remoter point, A, ( fg, 32, ) i 
reflected from a point F, nearer the eye O, than any nearer 
point B in the ſame cathetus of incidence. 

Hence, if the point of the object A, be reflected from the 
point of the irrour F; and the point of the object B from the 
point of the mirrour E: all the intermediate points between 4 
and B will be reflected from the intermediate points of the ſpe- 
culum between F and E. Conſequently F E will be the line 
that reflects A B. | 

Hence alſo, a point of the cathetus B, ſeems at a greater dif. 
tance Cb from the centre C; than a more remote one, A, 
6. A nearer point B ( fig. 33. ) not in the ſame cathetus with 
a remoter, H; is reflected to the eye O, from a nearer point 
of the ſpeculum, than the remoter H. 

Hence, if the point of an object A, be reflected from the point 
of a mirrour C; and the point of the object B, from the point 
of the ſpeculum D, all upon the ſame point O : All the inter- 
mediate points between A and B will be reflected from all the 
intermediate points between C and D. Conſequently, the 
image F G, of the object BA, is contained between the d- 
thetus BE, and AE, 

* 29 a ſpherical convex mirrour, the image is leſs than the 
object. 
And hence the uſe of ſuch mirrours in the art of painting, 
where objects are to be repreſented leſs than the life. 

8. In a convex mirrour, the more remote the object; the 
leſs its image: And again, the ſmaller the mirror, the leß the 
image. 

9% In a convex mirreur, the right hand is turned to the left; 
and the left to the right: And magnitudes perpendicular to the 
mirrour, appear topſy turvey. 

10% The image of a right line perpendicular to the mirror, 
is a right line; but that of a right line either oblique to the n- 
rour, or parallel thereto, is convex, 

11%. Rays reflected from a convex mirrour, diverge more than 
if reflected from a plane mirrour, 

Hence light, by being reflected from a ſpherical mirrour,.1s 
weakned ; and, conſequently, the effects of reflected light are 


weaker than thoſe of direct. Hence alſo, myopes ſee remote 


objects more diſtinctly in a convex mirrour, than they do d- 
rectly, | : 
Rays reflected from a convex mirrour of a ſmaller ſphere, di- 
verge more than if reflected from a larger. Conſequently, the 
light is more weakned, and its effects are leſs conſiderable in 
the former caſe than the latter. 


ſome of which repreſent objects infinitely multiplied and dif- | Concave MiRRoOURs are thoſe whoſe ſurface is concave. dee 


torted; others infinitely magnified, and ſet at vaſt diſtances. 
See CATOPTRIC c//tula, c. | 


Concave. 
Note, by concave, authors commonly mean ſpherically concave, 


Convex MIRROURS are thoſe whoſe ſurface is convex. See Con-| Manner of preparing or making concave MIRROURS,—Firth, 1 


ay 


VEX. 
Note, by convex ſurfaces, authors generally mean ſuch as are 


ſpherically convex. See CONVEXITY. 
Manner of preparing or making convex ſpecula, or MIRROURs.— 
There are divers methods uſed by divers artiſts ; particularly as 
to the matter, or compolition, One of the beſt that is known, 
is given us by Wolfius thus; 2 | 
Melt one part of tin, another of marcaſite together, and to the 
melted maſs add two parts of mercury; as ſoon as the mercury 
begins to evaporate into ſmoak ( which it preſently does ) the 
whole compoſt is to be thrown into cold water; and when well 
cooled, the water decanted off, The mixture is then to be 
ſtrained through a linen cloth two or three fold ; and what is 
thus ſecerned, poured into the cavity of a glaſs ſphere: this 
ſphere is to be turned gently round its axis till the whole ſurface 
is covered; the reſt being reſerved for future uſe, 
If the ſphere were of coloured glaſs, the mirrour will be ſo too. 


\ 


mould is to be provided for caſting them. In order to this 
take clay well dried, pulverize, and ſift it; mix it up wit 
water, and then ſtrain or filter it ; with this, work up horſe- 
dung and hair ſhred ſmall, till the maſs be ſufficiently tough; 
to which, on occaſion, may be added charcoal-duit, or brick- 
duſt, well ſifted. | 

Two coarſe moulds are then prepared of a gritty ſtone, t 
concave, the other convex, which are to be ground on one 
another with wet ſand between, till ſuch time as the one per- 
fectly fits the other. By this means a perfect ſpherical figure 5 
acquired. | 1 
The maſs prepared before, is now to be extended on the tab“ 
by means of a wooden roller, till it be of a thickneſs prope! 
the mirrour; and then being ſtrewed with brick-duſt to or 
its ſticking, it is laid over the convex mould, and ſo gets - 
figure of the mirraur. When this is dry, it is covere 8 
another lay of the ſame maſs; which once dried, both cok 

2 


he one 
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of the hollow ſphere made of clay, are taken off. 
The innermoſt of the two being laid aſide, the ſtone mould is 
anointed with a pigment prepared of chalk and milk, and the 
r again put over it. | : 
Laſtly W bing being covered over with the ſame clay 
whereof the cover is formed ; the whole mould is bound toge- 
ther with iron-wire ; and two holes cut through the cover, 
the one for the melted matter of the mirrour to be poured thro , 
the other for the = to eſcape at, to prevent the mirrour's being 
led with bubbles. | 
83 thus prepared; eight parts of copper, one of Eng- 
liſh tin, and five of marcaſite, are melted together; a little of 
the mixture is taken out with a ladle, and if it be too red, when 
cold, more tin is put in; if too white, more copper: The 
maſs is then poured into the mould before prepared ; and ſo 
es the figure of a mirrour. 3 N 

— with — parts of copper mix four of Engliſh tin, a little 
antimony and ſal armoniac, ſtirring the maſs about as long as 
any fumes ariſe from it. ; 
many of which are deſcribed by Schottus and Zahnius. 

The mirrour being thus caſt, is cemented to a wooden frame, 
and thus worked to and fro over the convex ſtone mould, firſt 
with water and ſand; and, laſtly, without ſand, till it be fit 
for poliſhing. The ſtone-mould is then covered with paper, 
and that ſmeared over with Tripoly duſt and calx of tin: over 


or ſegments 


which the mirrour is worked to and fro till it have got a per- 


fe& poliſh —And in the ſame manner are glaſs mirrours po- 


liſhed, excepting that the convex ſurface is there worked in| 


the concave mould, | 

When the mirrours are very large, they are fixed an a table, 
and firſt ground with a gritty ſtone, then with pumice, then 
with fine ſand, by means of a glaſs cemented to a wooden 
frame; and laſtly rubbed with calx of tin and Tripoly duſt by 
a wet leather. | 

For concave mirrours of glaſs ; the mould is uſually made of 
alabaſter : The reſt, as in metal mrrours. 

Laws and pbænomena of concave MIRROURS.—1*, If a ray, as 
K I, (Ag. 34.) fall on a concave mirrour LI, under an incli- 
nation of 60 degrees, and parallel to the axis A B; the re- 
flected ray IB will concur with the axis A B in the pole of 
the glaſs B.—If the inclination of the incident ray be leſs than 
60 degrees, as that of E, the reflected ray EF will concur 

with the axis at the diſtance BF, which is leſs than a fourth 

part of the diameter, —And univerſally, the diſtance of the 
point F, wherein the ray H E concurs with the axis, from the 
centre C, is to half the radius CD in the ratio of the whole 
fine, to the coſine of inclination, 

Hence it is gathered by calculation, that in a concave ſpherical 
mirrour, Whoſe breadth ſubtends an angle of ſix degrees, pa- 
rallel rays meet after reflection in a part of the axis leſs than 
the one thouſand four hundred fifty feventh part of the radius : 
if the breadth of the concave mirreur be 6, 9, 12, 15, or 
18 degrees ; the part of the axis wherein the parallel rays meet 
after reflection is leſs than 353, #55, #5 , zx of the radius, 
And on this principle it is, that hurning- glaſſes are built, 

For ſince the rays diffuſed through the whole ſurface of the 
concave mirreur, after reflection are contracted into a very 
ſmall compals ; the light and heat of the parallel rays muſt be 
prodigiouſly increaſed thereby, viz. in a duplicate ratio of the 
breadth of the mirrour, and the diameter of the circle wherein 


all the rays are collected: And ſince the ſun's rays are, as to 


any purpoſes on earth, parallel, (fee Lic6aT) no wonder con- 
cave mirrours ſhould burn with ſo much violence. See BUR N- 
ING-glaſs. | 
From this ſame principle is likewiſe deduced a method of re- 
preſenting the images of objects in a dark room; which ſee 
under CAMERA ebſcura, 
2% A Jucid body being placed in the focus F, of a concave mir- 
rour, EI, (fig. 34.) the rays after reflection become parallel. 
Hence an intenſe light may be projected to a vaſt diſtance, by a 
lighted candle, &c, placed in the focus of a concave mirrour. 
Hence alſo, if the parallel rays be received by another concave 
mirrour, they will again concur in its focus, and burn. | 
Zahnius mentions an experiment of this kind made at Vienna, 
Where two concave mirrours, the one ſix, the other three feet 
diameter, being placed about twenty-four feet apart, with a 
live coal in the focus of the one, and a match and tinder in the 
other, the rays of the coal lighted the candle. 1 
30. If a lucid body be placed between the focus F, (fig. 34. 
7. 2.) and the mirrour HB C, the rays after reflection will di- 
verge from the axis BA. Whence it follows that light is 
weakned by reflection. 
4*, If a lucid body be placed between the focus F, and the 
center G, the rays after reflection will meet in the axis beyond 
the centre, 
Hence if a candle be placed in I, its image will appearin A; if 
it be placed in A, its image will be in I ; in the intermediate 
Points between I and A the ſection of light will be a circle, 
= oh ſo much the greater, as it is nearer the point of 
urſe, | 


5". If a luminous body be placed in the centre of the mirrour, 


Others have other compoſitions ; 


objects, exhibit many pleaſing phænomena. 


a = ſb will be reflected back upon themſelves, | 


MIR 


Hence if the eye be placed in the centre of a concave Mirraur, 
it will ſee nothing but itſelf, and that confuſedly through the 


whole mirrour. 


6. If a ray falling from the point of the cathetus h, { fig. 35.) 
on the convex mirrour, % E, be together with its reflex IF, 
continued within the concavity of the rut; FH will be 
the incident ray from the point of the cathetus H and F O its 
reflex. 

Hence, ſince the point of the cathetus H is the image of the 
point h in the convex mirrour ; but the point h the image of 
H in the concave: if the image of an object reflected by a 
convex ſpeculum, be ſeen by a reflection made in its concavity, 
it will appear like the object itſelf. 

And fince the image of an infinite cathetus is leſs in a convex 
glaſs by one fourth of its diameter ; a portion of the cathetus 
leſs than a fourth part of the diameter, may appear of any 
magnitude required in a concave one. 

A point therefore diſtant from a concave ſpeculum, leſs than 
one fourth of the diameter, muſt appear behind the mrrour at 
any diſtance, how great ſoever. 
Since the image of any object how broad ſoever, is contained, 
in a convex ſpeculum, between the two lines of incidence of 
its extreme points; if an object be placed between the two 
lines at a diſtance leſs than one fourth of its diameter, the 
breadth of the image, how great ſoever, may all appear. 

Since then the image of an object included between two lines, 
at a diſtance leſs than one fourth of the diameter, may exceed 
the juſt height and breadth of the object; nay, may be made 
of any magnitude, how big ſoever : Objects placed between 
the focus and mirrour, muſt appear of enormous magnitudes in 
concave mirrours; the image being ſo much the greater in the 


concave mirrour, as it is leſs in the convex. 


In a convex mirrour, the image of a remote object appears 

nearer the centre than that of a nearer object : therefore in a 

concave mirrour, the image of an object remote from the mir- 

rour, appears at a greater diſtance than that of a nearer object, 

provided the diſtance of the object from the centre be leſs than 

a fourth part of the diameter, 

In a convex ſpeculum, the image of a remote object is leſs than 

that of a near one; therefore in a concave one, the image of 
an object placed between the focus and the mirrour, is nearer 

the focus than the ſpeculum. | 

The image therefore of an object receding continually from a 

concave ſpeculum, becomes continually greater, provided it do 

not recede beyond the focus, where it becomes confuſed ; and 

as it approaches, it grows continually leſs, 

In a convex ſpeculum, if the ſphere, whereof it is a ſegment, 

be ſmaller, the image is ſmaller than in another of a larger 

ſphere ; therefore in a concave, if the ſphere whereof it is a 

ſegment, be ſmaller, the image will be larger than in another, 
whoſe ſphere is larger; whence concave mirrors, if they be 
ſegments of very ſmall ſpheres, will do the office of microſ- 

copes. | 

75. If an object be placed between a concave mirrour and its 

focus, its image will appear behind the mirrour, in an erect but 

inverted ſituation, 

8. If an object AB, (/g. 36.) be placed between the focus 
and the centre, its image E F will appear inverted, and in the 

open air, beyond the centre, the eye being placed beyond the 
centre. 

9e. If an object E F be placed beyond the centre C, and the 
eye likewiſe beyond the centre, the image will appear inverted 
in the open air between the centre and the focus. 

Hence, the inverted images of objects placed beyond the centre, 
are reflected by a concave mrrour, erect, and may be received 
on a paper applied between the centre and the focus, eſpecially 
if the room be dark: if the object E F be further diſtant from 
the centre than is the focus, the image will be leſs than the 
object, 

On this principle, concave mirrours, eſpecially thoſe which are 
ſegments of large ſpheres, and are capable of reflecting entire 
Thus, if a man 
flouriſh a ſword againſt the mirrour, another comes out thereof, 
and meets him with the ſame motions; and the image of his 
head coming out of the mirrour, if he ſtrike it with his real 
ſword, the imaginary ſword will ſtrike his real head. If he 
ſtretch out his hand, another hand will be ſtretched out of 
the mirrour, and meet it at a great diſtance in the open air, 
Sc. 

And on the ſame principle are built catoptric ciſtulz, which 
when looked into, exhibit images vaſtly bigger than the cheſt. 
See CATOPTRIC ci/{rla, 

10% The image of a right line perpendicular to a concave 
mirraur, is a right line; but all oblique or parallel lines are 
Concave. 


Cylindrical, conical, parabilical, and elliptical MiRRouRs, or ff pe- 


cula, are thoſe terminated by a ſurſace reſpectively cylindrical, 
conical, parabolical, and ſpheroidical. See CYLINDER, Cox E, 
PARABOLA, c. 


To prepare, or make, cylindrical, conical, paralolical, elliptical, 


and byperbolical MIR RO URS. For the cylindrical and coni- 
cal ſort, if they are to be of glaſs, the method of preparing 
6 U them 
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MIS 
them is the ſame as that already laid down for convex 
mirrours. | | 
If of metal, they are to be made after the manner of concave 
mirrours, only that the clay moulds there deſcribed, require 
other wooden ones of the figure of the mirrour. g 
For elliptical, parabolical, and Hperbolical mirrours, the mould 
is to be thus prepared. On a wooden or brazen plane or table, 
deſcribe the figure of an ellipſis, AB, ( Fig. 37.) a parabola, 
or an hyperbola CD, ( Fig. 38.) after the manner taught un- 
der thoſe heads; which done, cut out the figure from the 
plane with all the accuracy imaginable. | 
To the elliptic figure, fit an axis, as EF, with two fulcra to 
ſuſtain it, Sc. and a handle to move it. Lay a quantity of the 
clay above deſcribed under it; and turn about the axis by the 
handle, till the plane A B have turned, or impreſſed the ellipti- 
cal figure exactly thereon. 
The axis of the parabolical, or hyperbolical figure CD, is to 
be fixed at the vertex in ſuch manner as that it may always 
remain eret, This to be turned about as above, till it have 
given its own figure to the clay applied about it. 
The part of the mould thus formed, is to be dried, and either 
ſmeared over with fat, or ſprinkled with brick-duſt. Then a 


convex mould to be made, by putting a quantity of the ſame 


clay into the cavity thus formed. — This latter is called the 
male, as the former the female mould. 

The male mould being well dried, is to be applied within the 
female; in ſuch manner as only to leave the intended thickneſs 
of the mirrour between them. The reſt as for concave mir- 
rours. 

Thefe mirrours are not made without the utmoſt difficulty; by 
reaſon, be the moulds ever fo juſt, the figure of the mirrour is 
apt to be damaged in the grinding. 


Phenomena, or properties of cylindrical MiRROURS.— 1. The 


dimenſions of objects correſponding length-wiſe to the mirrour, 
are not much changed; but thoſe correſponding breadth-wiſe 
have their figures altered, and their dimenſions leſſened fo 
much the more, as they are further from the mirrour : Whence 
ariſes a very great diſtortion. _ 

2%, If the plane of reflexion cut the cylindric mrrour through 
the axis, the reflection is performed in the ſame manner, as in 
a plane mirrour ; if it cut it parallel to the baſe, the reflexion 
happens in the ſame manner as in a ſpherical mirrour ; if, laſtly, 
it cut it obliquely, or be oblique to its baſe, the reflexion is the 


ſame as in an elliptic mrrour. 


Hence, as the plane of reflexion never paſles through the axis 
of the mirrour, except when the eye and objective- line are in the 
ſame plane ; nor parallel to the baſe, except when the radiant 
point and the eye are at the ſame height: The reflexion in a 
cylindrical mirrour is uſually the ſame as in an elliptic one. 

3% If a hollow cylindric mirrour be oppoſed directly to the 
ſun, inſtead of a focus of a point, the rays will be reflected 
into a lucid line parallel to its axis, at a diſtance ſomewhat leſs 
than a fourth part of its diameter. 

Hence ariſes a method of drawing anamorphoſes, 7. e. wild de- 
formed figures on a plane, which appear beautiful and well pro- 
portioned when viewed in a cylindrical mirraur, See ANA- 
MORPHOSIS, 


For elliptic, parabzlic, conic, and pyramidal MiRRouRs, we are 


not much acquainted with their properties : Only that, 

In the firſt, if a ray ſtrike on it from one of its focus's, it is 
reflected into the other: So that a lighted candle being placed 
in one, its light will be collected in the other. 


That the ſecond, inaſmuch as all the rays they reflect meet in 


one point, make the beſt burning-glaſſes of all others. | 
And, Laftly, That wild irregular figures may be ſo drawn on 
a plane, as that the eye being placed over the axis of the two 


laſt, they ſhall appear beautiful and well proportioned. See 


ANAMORPHOSIS, 


MIS, a particle prefixed to divers words, particularly law-terms; 


denoting ſome fault, or defe&t.—As, in mfprifton 3 miſdicere, 
to ſcandalize one; miſdocere, to teach amiſs, Sc. See MIsPRI- 
SION, c. | 


MISANTHROPY *, a general diſlike or averſion to man, and 


mankind. - 


* The word is Greek, Mirardpamie, formed of he-, odium, 


hatred ; and «1(wn©-, homo, man, 
In which ſenſe it ſtands oppoſed to philanthropy. See PHILAN- 
THROPY. 


MISAVENTURE, or MisaDveNTURE, in law, the killing | 


a man partly by- negligence, and partly by chance. — 4s, if a 


perſon, thinking no harm, careleſsly throw a ſtone, or ſhoot 


an arrow, wherewith he kills another: This is a miſadventure; 
and in this caſe he commits no felony, but only loſes his goods, 
and has a pardon of courle for his life. See HomiciDe. 

Staundford diſtinguiſhes between aventure and miſaventure. 
'The firſt he makes to be mere chance ; as if a man being 
upon, or near the water, be taken with ſome ſudden ſickneſs, 
and ſo fall in, and be drowned; or into the fire, and be burnt, 


See CHANCE-medley, 


Miſaventure, according to him, is when a man comes to his 
death by ſome outward violence; as the fall of a tree, the 
running of a cart-wheel, the ſtroke of a l. orſe, or the like, 


* 


p 


MI S 


Weſt diſtinguiſhes homicide into'caſual and mixed. The firſt 
when a man is lain by mere accident, againſt the mind of 
the killer; as, if the ax fly off the helve, and kill a man: 
Which is the ſame with Briton's miſaventure. ” 
MISCHNA, or Miswa, a part of the Jewiſh talmud Fes 
TALMUD, | | 
The miſchna contains the text; and the gemara, which; 
ſecond part of the talmud, contains the Xl noms Dries 2 
the gemara is, as it were, a gloſſary on the miſehna. a 
The mſchna conſiſts of various traditions of the Jews and of 
explanations of ſeveral paſſages of ſcripture, —The Jews mala 
tain, that'it was compleated, and reduced into a bod ul 
rabbi Juda, in the ſecond century, to prevent the memes . 
their traditions from periſhing. But the generality Ta 
learned ſcarce allow it of ſo much antiquity, and bring it f : 
veral centuries lower. | * 
It is written in a much purer ſtyle, and is not near ſo full of 
dreams and viſions as the gemara. See GEMARA. | 
MISCONTIN UANCE, in law, the ſame with diſcontinuanc 
See DISCONTINUANCE, | 98 
MISDEMEANOUR, an offence, or fault, particularly in the 
execution of an office. | Rar BS 
High crimes and miſdemeanours, denote offences of a heinous na- 
ture next to high treaſon, See Crime, c. | | 
MISE, a French term, literally denoting expence, or diſburſe- 
ment; uſed in our law-books in divers acceptations.— Some. 
times for the profits of lands; ſometimes for taxes, or taillages; 
and ſometimes for expences, or coſts: As, pro miſis & 22 
giis, for coſts and charges in the entries of judgments, &c. 
Mise, more peculiarly denotes an honorary gift, or cuſtomary 
preſent, wherewith the people of Wales uſed to ſalute every 
new king and prince of Wales at their entrance upon the prin- 
cipality. | | _ 
Antiently, the me was given in cattle, wine, corn, &c. for 
the ſupport of the prince's family; but when that dominion 
was annexed to the Engliſh crown, the gift was changed into 
money.— The county of Flint pays two thouſand marks, &:. 
for their miſe. | 5 | 
The county of Cheſter alſo pays a miſe or tribute of five thou- 
ſand marks at the change of every owner of the ſaid earldom, 
for enjoying the privileges of that palatinate.— At Cheſter 
they have a m/e book, wherein every town and village in the 
county is rated what to pay towards the miſe. 
MisE is alfo uſed in ſpeaking of a writ of right. What in other 
actions is called in ue, in a writ of right is called a miſe or 


me : ſo that to join the miſe upon the meer, is as much as to ſay, 


to join iſſue on the meer right, i. e. to join upon this point, 
whether has the more right, the tenant or demandant, See 
Issuk, &c. 
Yet even in a writ of right, if a collateral point be tried, it 
is there called an i ſue, not a miſe. See RIGHT. | 
Mis is alfo ſometimes uſed corruptly for meaſe, a meſſuage or 
tenement, 
In ſome manors, a miſe or meaſe place is taken for ſuch a meſ- 
ſuage or tenement, as yields the lord a herriot at the death of 
the tenant, | ; 
MISERERE, have mercy, the name, and firſt word, of one of 
the penitential pſalms ; being that commonly given by the or- 
dinary to ſuch condemned malefactors, as are allowed the bene- 


fit of the clergy, —Whence it is alſo called the palm of mercy. 


See CLERGY. 

Mis RE RE mei, denotes a kind of colic, or diſorder of the in- 

teſtines, wherein the excrements, inſtead of paſſing off the 
common way, are thrown up by the mouth. See CoLIc. 
The miſerere mei is the ſame with what we otherwiſe call v- 
vulus and iliac paſſion, See ILIAc paſſion, 
It takes its name from the intolerable pain and anguiſh it occa- 
ſions the patient ; which is ſuch as claims pity from the be- 
holders : Miſerere mei being a Latin phraſe, which literally 
ſignifies, Have pity on me, | 

MISERICORDIA, Mzxcy, in law, an arbitrary amerciament, 
or puniſhment impoſed on any perſon for an offence, See 
AMERCEMENT. 

Where the plaintiff or defendant in any action is amerced, the 
entry is always zdeo in miſericordia. 5 : 

It is thus called, according to Fitzherbert, by reaſon it ought 

to be but ſmall, * and leſs than the offence, according to the 

tenor of magna charta. 

* Mula lenior fic dia, quod leniſſima imponitur miſericordia ; g. 
viores enim muldas fines vocant; atrociſſimas, redemptiones. 
Fine, and REDEMPTION. 

Hence, if a man be unreaſonably amerced in a court not of 
record, as a court-baron, &c, there is a writ called moderata 
miſericordia, directed to the lord, or his bailiff, commanding 
them to take moderate amerciaments. 

MiskRICORDIA communis, is when a fine is ſet on 
county, or hundred. 

MISFEASANCE, in law, a miſdeed or treſpaſs. Whence alſo 
misfeaſor, a treſpaſſer. See LRESY Ass. | 

MISKERING, Misherring, See ABISHERSING, 

MISLETOE, See the article MisSTLETOE. 
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| ee the article Misc HNA. i 
MISNA-KER ®, in law, a wrong name; or the uſing of one 
name for another. See NAME. 35 
* The word is compounded of the French mens, which compoſi- 

tion ſignifies amiſs 3 and nommer, to name. 

MISPRISION, in law, ſignifies a neglect, or overſight. Thus, 
MIsPRISION of _— is a neglect of clerks, in writing or keep- 
| ords. See CLERK. 

By ths miſpriſion of clerks, no proceſs ſhall be annulled or diſ- 
continued: And juſtices of aſſize ſhall amend the defaults of 
clerks miſ-ſpelling of a ſyllable, or letter in writing. 
M1sPRISION of treaſon, is a negligence in not revealing treaſon, 
where a perſon knows it to be committed. See TREASON. 
Miſpriſion is the concealment, or not diſcloſing, of known trea- 
ſon, for which the offenders are to ſuffer impriſonment during 
the king's pleaſure 3 and to loſe their goods, and the profit 
of their lands during their lives. we 
M1sPRISION of felony, is only fineable by the juſtices before whom 
the party is attainted. See FELONY. | 
Juſtices of the common pleas have a power to aſſeſs any amer- 
ciaments upon perſons offending by /pri/ions, contempts, or 
neglects, for not doing, or miſdoing any thing in, or concern- 
ing, fines. See FINE. . 5 | 
MISSAL, MissALE, a maſs-book, containing the ſeveral maſſes 
to be uſed on the ſeveral days, feaſts, &c, See Mass. 
The Roman miſſul was firſt compiled by pope Zachary, and 
afterwards reduced into better order by pope Gregory the great, 
who called it the 50% of ſacraments. 8 
Each dioceſe, and each order of religious, have their particu- 
lar miſſal, accommodated to the feſtivals of the province, or of 
the order, 
MISSELTOE. See the article Misr LETOE. | 
MISSEN-ma/t, or MizzENn-maſt, of a ſhip, is a ma/?, or round 
long piece of timber, ſtanding upright in the ſternmoſt part. 
— See Tab. Ship. fig. 1. n. I, 13, 19. See alſo MasT. 
MissEN-/ail, is that belonging to the miſſen-yard, See SAIL. 
When at ſea they-uſe the word mſſen alone, they always mean 
the /ail, and not the maſt. See 8 II. 
Some great ſhips require two mſens ; in which caſe, that next 
the main-maſt, is called the main-miſſen ; that next the poop 
the bonaventure-miſſen, DE, 
Change the Miss x, that is, bring the m://en-yard over to the other 
ſide the maſt. | 


Peek the MissEN, that is, put the mer right up and down the | 


maſt. See PEEK. : 
Spell the MissEN, &c. that is, let go the ſheet, and peek it up. 
MISSION. See Emiss10n, MANU MISSION, REmissION, and 
T RANSMISSION. | f 
Miss rox, in theology, denotes a power, or commiſſion to preach 
the goſpel. See EvANGEIsST, &c. = 
Jeſus Chriſt ge his diſciples their miſſion in theſe words, Go, 
and teach all tations, &c. See APOSTLE. 
The Romaniſts reproach the Proteſtants, that their miniſters 
have no m/ion; as not being authorized in the exerciſe of their 
miniſtry, either by an uninterrupted ſucceſſion from the apo- 
ſtles, or by miracles, or by any extraordinary proof of a vo- 
cation. See ORDINATION, | 
The anabaptiſts deny any other m/i29 neceſſary for the mi- 
niſtry than the talents neceſſary to diſcharge it. See ANna- 
BAPTIST, | 
M1ss10N is alſo uſed for an eftabliſhment of people zealous for 
the glory of God, and the ſalvation of ſouls; who go and 
preach the goſpel in remote countries, and among infidels. See 
MISSIONARV. | 
There are miſſions in the Eaſt, as well as the Weſt-Indies,— 
Among the Romaniſts, the religious orders of St. Dominic, 
St. Francis, St. Auguſtin, and the Jeſuits, have miſſions in the 
Levant, America, &c. | 
The Jeſuits have alſo miſſians in China, and all other parts of 


the globe, where they have been able to penetrate, —The men- 


dicants abound in iſſions. 

Mis-10N, is alſo the name of a congregation of prieſts, and lay- 
men, inſtituted by Vincent de Paul, and confirmed in 1626 
by Pope Urban VIII. under the title of Prieſts of the congre- 
gation of the miſſion. | 
Theſe profeſs to make it their whole buſineſs to aſſiſt the poor 
people in the country ; and to this purpoſe oblige themſelves 
never to preach, or adminiſter any of the ſacraments in any 
-_ where there is an archbiſhop, biſhop, or provincial re- 
ding, | | 
They are ſettled in moſt provinces of France, Italy, Germany, 
and in Poland.—At Paris, they have a ſeminary, which they 
call the foreign miſſion ; where youth are bred up and qualified 
for miſſions abroad. 

MISSIONARY, an eccleſiaſtic who devotes himſelf and his la- 
bours, to ſome miſſion; either for the inſtruction of the ortho- 
dox, the conviction of heretics, or the converſion of infidels. 

VE, ſomething ſent to another, —From the Latin, mitts, 

end, | wy 
We ſay miſſve letters, or letters miſſive, meaning letters ſent 
from one to another. See EP1STLE. „ 
In propriety, letters miſtve are letters of buſineſs, but not buſi- 
2 | 


| 


| 
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neſs of great concern; in contradiſtinction from letters of 


gallantry, letters on points of learning, diſpatches, &c. 
MIS T, a meteor called alſo fig. See Fos. | 
MISTLETOE, MisLETOE, or MissELToOE, in natural hif- 


tory, a plant of the paraſite kind; growing, not on the 
ground, but on other trees, as the oak, apple-tree, pear-tree, 


- White-thorn, aſh, lime, willow, elm, Sc. See PARASITE. 


Miſtletoe, by phyſicians, &c, called viſcus, grows to the height 
of about two feet. It conſiſts of ſeveral flems, which are 
uſually covered with a greeniſh, ſometimes à yellowiſh bark, 
about the thickneſs of the finger, hard, woody, and divided 
by knots ; from which ſpring the leaves, which grow by two 
and two oppoſite to each other, oblong, thick, of a greeniſh, 
or yellowiſh colour, veined their whole length, and rounded at 
the end, Its flowers grow by three and three, trefoil-wiſe, at 
the extremes of the branches : each flower is a yellow calyx, 
one third of an inch in diameter, divided into four parts, 

The fruit likewiſe grows by three and three, at the extremes 
of the branches: They are a kind of white oval berries, not 
unlike little pearls, filled with a flattiſh ſeed in form of a heart; 
covered with a fine ſilvered membrane, and encloſed with a 
viſcid, glutinous humour, of a whitiſh colour, wherein the 
ſeed naturally buds or germinates, and puts forth two eyes.— 
From this juice it is, that the Latins denominate the plant vi/- 
cus. The fruit grows on different branches from the flowers. 
That uncommon foil, whereon the m/7/etve grows, has oc- 
caſioned abundance of fabulous notions both as to its produc- 
tion and virtues. | 

Pliny and moſt naturaliſts relate, that thruſhes being exceed- 
ingly fond of the berries of the mi/tletoe ; they ſwallow them, 
and caſt them out again on the branches of trees where they 


_ uſe to perch ; and by this means give occaſion to a new pro- 


duction of miſtletue. By cracking the berries with their bills, 


or claws, they are ſuppoſed to let out the viſcous juice, which 


facilitates their ſticking : And hence that proverb, Turdus ſibi 
cacat malum; the viſcus being ſometimes uſed as bird-lime. 

Mr. Bradley endeavours to' refute the popular opinion of the 
antients, that the ſeeds of the miſtletoe could not vegetate. 
Their endeavouring to propagate it in the earth without ſucceſs, 
he takes to have led them into the error: And aſſerts, that it 
may be propagated by ſeed on any tree whatever. The me- 
thod too is very eaſy. About Chriſtmas, when the berries 
are full ripe, you need only apply them on the ſmooth bark of 


any tree ; the viſcid juices they are encompaſſed withal, will 


make them ſtick ; and, provided the birds do not devour the 
ſeed, you may, without any further trouble, expect a young 
plant the following year. | | 

Others rather chuſe to account for the propagation of miſtletoe 
from the ſyſtem hereafter advanced for that of muſhrooms. See 
Mus ROOM. 5 | 
For the virtues of niſtletoe, it ſeems of the moſt efficacy in 
the epilepſy ; againſt which ſome will have it ſpecifick. Dr. 
Colbatch has wrote expreſsly to prove it ſuch, It is alſo pre- 
ſcribed in apoplexies, lethargies, and virtigos ; and wore about 
the necks of children to prevent convulſions, and eaſe the cut- 
ting of their teeth, _ 

The beſt is the Miſtletoe of the oak ; though it is not this which 
is commonly uſed, but that of the apple or pear tree. Mr, 
Bradley obſerves, that there is no variety in this plant, but 
that the leaves, flowers, fruit, &c, are all alike on whatever 
kind of tree it grows : But others pretend to diſtinguiſh that of 
the oak by ſeveral particulars. _ 

The virtues aſcribed to the mi/letve, may perhaps be the re- 
mains of the religious honours paid it by the antient Gauls ; 
among whom the Druids, aſſembled conſtantly on the firft day 
of the year, went in queſt thereof with hymns, and other cere- 
monies and rejoicings, diſtributing it again among the people, 
as a thing ſacred, after having firſt conſecrated it, crying, Au 
guy an neuf, to proclaim the new year, See Dguins. 
The cry is ſtill kept up at Picardy, where they add plantez, 
to wiſh a' plentiful new year. | 
M. Perrault obſerves, that the m/7letoe is full of a poiſanous 
Juice, which weakens the tree whereon it grows; and that the 
fruit has always a diſagreeable tafte while it ſticks on it. 


MISY, MIzY, in natural hiſtory, ſee CHaLciTIs. 
MITE, a ſmall coin, formerly current ; equal to about one third 


part of a farthing. See Mox EV and Coin. 


MITE alſo denotes a ſmall weight uſed by the moneyers. It is 


equal to the twentieth part of a grain, and is divided into 
twenty-four doits, See WEIGHT. 


MITHRIDATE, Mir HRIDATiuu, in pharmacy, an anti- 


dote or compoſition in form of an eleQuary, ſerving either as 


a remedy or a preſervative againſt poiſons, See ANTIDOTE, 
Po1rsoNn, &c. 


Mithridate is one one of the capital medicines in the apothecaries 
ſhops ; being compoſed of a vaſt number of drugs, as opium, 


myrrh, agaric, ſaffron, ginger, cinnamon, ſpickenard, frankin- 
cenſe, caſtor, pepper, gentian, &c. 5 


It is accounted a cordial, opiate, ſudorific and alexipharmic.— 
Matthiolus ſays it is more effectual againſt poiſon than Venice- 
treacle ; though eaſter to be made. | 

It takes its name from its inventor, Mithridates king of Pon- 


tus, 
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tus, Who is ſaid to have ſo fortified his body againſt poiſons 
with antidotes and preſervatives, that when he had a mind to 
diſpatch himſelf, he could not find any poiſon that would 
take effect. : | | 
The receipt of it was found in his cabinet, written with his 
own hand, and was carried to Rome by Pompey. It was 
tranſlated into verſe by Damocrates, a famous phyſician, and 
was afterwards tranſlated by Galen, from whom we have it : 
Though there is room to imagine it has undergone conſidera- 
ble alterations ſince the time of its royal preſcriber, 
MITRALES valuulæ, MiTRAL valves, in anatomy, two valves 
in the heart; thus called from their reſembling the figure of 
a mitre. See VALVE and HEART. 

They are placed at the orifice of the pulmonary vein, in the 
left ventricle of the heart. The office is to cloſe the orifice 
thereof, and prevent the return of the blood through the pul- 
monary vein into the lungs again. See PULMONARY ven, 
CIRCULATION, c. 

MITRE *, MirRA, a pontifical ornament, wore on the head by 
biſhops, and certain abbots, on ſolemn occaſions, See BISHOP, 
ABBOT, Oe. 

The word comes from the Greek pirps, which ſignifies the ſame. 
The mire is a round cap, pointed, and cleft a- top with two 
pendents hanging down the ſhoulders, —Abbots wear the mztre 
turned in profile; and bear the croſier inwards, to ſhew that 
they have no ſpiritual juriſdiction without their own cloifters, 
The pope has alſo granted to ſome canons of cathedrals the 
privilege of wearing the mztre.—T he counts of Lyons are ſaid 


to have aſſiſted at church in nitres. | 
In Germany, ſeveral great families bear the mtre for their 


creſt ; to ſhew that they are advocates, or feudataries of an-| 


tient abbies, or officers of biſhops, &c. See ADVOUEE. 

The pope has four Mitres, which are more or leſs rich accord- 
ing to the ſolemnity of the feaſt-days they are to be worn on. 
The mitre was originally the womens head-dreſs, as the hat 
was that of the men. This appears from Servius, who re- 
proaches the Trojans, or Phrygians, that they were dreſſed 
like women, and wore mitres.— Et tunice manicas, & habent 
red:micula mitræ. 

The cardinals antiently wore zitres, before the hat which was 
firſt granted them by the council of Lyons in 1245. See 
CaRDINAL.—Authors make no mention of the tre as an 
epiſcopal ornament before the year 1000, 

M1TRE, in architecture, is the workmens term for an angle 
that is juſt 45 degrees; or half a right one, 


If the angle be a quarter of a right angle, they call it a Baff 


mitra. See ANGLE, Oc. : 


To deſcribe ſuch angles, they have an inſtrument called the 


mitre-/quare ; with this they ſtrike mitre- lines on their quar- 
ters, or battens : And for diſpatch, have a mitre-box, as they 
call it, which is made of two pieces of wood, each about an 
inch thick, one nailed upright on the edge of the other ; the 
upper piece hath the mitre-lines ſtruck upon it on both ſides, and 
a kerf to direct the ſaw in cutting the Mitre joints readily, by 
only applying the piece into this box. See BEvVIL. 
MITRED abbots. See the article AB BOr. 

MITTENDIS recordo & procęſſu. See RE cORDO. 


MIT TIMUS, in law, a writ, by which records are ordered to 


be transferred from one court to another; ſometimes immedi- 
ately, as out of the King's Bench into the Exchequer; and 
ſometimes by a certiorari into the Chancery, and from thence 
by a Mittimus into another court. 
MirrIMus is alſo uſed for a precept in writing directed by a 
juſtice of peace to a goaler, for the receiving and ſafe keeping 
a felon, or other offender, by him committed to the goal. 
MIXING of mortar, See the article MoRTAR. 
MIXT', or M1xT boch, in philoſophy, is that which is com- 
pounded of divers elements, or principles. See M1xTI1oN, &c. 
By which, mixt ſtands contradiſtinguiſhed from ſimple, or ele- 
mentary, which is applied to bodies conſiſting of one principle 
only; as the chymiſts take ſulphur, ſalt, c. to do. See 
ELEMENT and Body. 
The ſchoolmen define a m:x#t body to be a whole, reſulting 
from ſeveral ingredients, altered, or new modified by the mix- 
ture, On which principle, the ſeveral ingredients do not actu- 
ally exiſt in the xt, but are all changed, fo as to conſpire 
to a new body of a different form, from the forms of the in- 
gredients.— But the modern philoſophers rarely conceive the 
term in ſo much ſtrictneſs. 
The buſineſs of chymiſtry, we ſay, is to reſolve mixt bodies 
into their principles, or component parts. See PRINCIPLE, 
CHYMISTRY, c. | 
The ſchook-philoſphers diſtinguiſh it bodies into perfect and 
iinperfect. . | 
Per po XTs are the claſs of vital or animated bodies ; where 
the elements or ingredients they are compoſed of, are changed 
or transformed by a perfect mixture,—Such are plants, beaſts, 
and men. 
dmperfe# M1xTs are inanimate bodies; the forms whereof re- 
main ſtill the ſame as of the ingredients that conſtitute them. 
Such are meteors, minerals, metals, &c, 
Mixr aclion, in law, is an action pirtly real, and partly per- n 
ſonal. See ACT1QN, 


| 


MIX 


A mixt ation is that which lies both for the thing detaj 
and againſt the perſon of the detainer.— Or it is that which ſeal 
both the recovery of a thing we are unjuſtly deprived of 
damages, or a penalty for the unjuſt detainment thereof » Un 


Such are actions of waſte, and quare impedit ; 
on the ſtatute 2 and 3 Edw. 6. &c, 

MixT angle. See the article ANGLE, 

Mir xT cloths, See the article CLOTH, 

MrxT fables, See the article FABLE. 

Mir xrT fgure, in geometry, is that which conſiſts 
lines, and partly of curve lines. See FrGuRE. 

Mr xT force, See the article FoRCE. 

Mi1xr h:/tory, See the article His rokx. 

MixT mathematics, See the article MArHEMATIc. 

Mixr mode, according to Mr. Locke, is a combination of ſe 
ral ſimple ideas of different kinds. See IDEA and Moy he 
Thus, beauty, as it conſiſts in a certain compoſition of on 
figure, proportion, &c. of different parts, cauſing del 155 
the beholder, is a t mode. Such alſo are theft, Wande Sy 
The mind, that author obſerves, being once furniſhed wit 
{imple ideas, can put them together in ſeveral compoſitio 
without examining whether they exiſt ſo in nature rg 
And hence it is that theſe ideas are called notions; as if the 
had their original and conſtant exiſtence more in the thought 
of men, than in the reality of things ; and that to form f 
ideas, it ſufficed that the mind put the parts of them together; 


actions for tythe 


partly of right 


| and that they were conſiſtent in the underſtanding : without 


conſidering whether they had any real being. See NOT IO. 
There are three ways whereby we get theſe complex ideas of 
mixt modes, Firſt, By experience and obſervation of thing; 
themſelves : Thus by ſeeing two men wreſtle, we get the ide, 
of wreſtling. Secondly, By invention, or voluntary putting 
together of ſeveral ſimple ideas in our own mind: So he that 
firſt invented printing, had an idea of it firſt in his mind befote 
ever it exiſted. Thirdly, By explaining the names of aQions 
we never ſaw, or notions we cannot ſee; and by enumerating 
all thoſe ideas which go to the making them up. 
Thus the mixt mode which the word he ſtands for, is made uy 
of theſe ſimple ideas ; Firſt, Articulate ſounds. Secondy, 
Certain ideas in the mind of the ſpeaker, Thirdly, Certain 
words, the ſigns of theſe ideas; Fourthly, T hoſe ſigns put to- 
gether by affirmation, or negation, otherwiſe than the ideas 
they ſtand for are in the mind of the ſpeaker, ſince the lan- 
guage was made, S218 
Complex ideas are uſually got by the explication of thoſe terms 
that ſtand for them, For ſince they conſiſt of ſimple ideas 
combined, they may, by words ſtanding for thoſe ſimple idea, 
be repreſented to the mind of one who underſtands thoſe words; 
though that combination of ſimple ideas was never offered to his 
mind by the real exiſtence of things. 
MrxrT number, in arithmetic, that which is partly an integer, 
and partly a fraction; as 4 2. See FRACTION, 
M1 xr obligation, See the article OBLIGATION, 
Mixx ratio, or proportion, is when the ſum of the antecedent 


and conſequent is compared with the difference between the 


4 6 13:16 
antecedent and conſequent—as if 5 


7 $2.4 OPORTION, 
then . See RATIO and PR 


MixT /alts. See the article SALTS. 
MixT /tatrs, See the article STAIRS. 
M1xrT /ervice, See the article SERVICE, 
M1xT tithes, are thoſe of cheeſe, milk, &c. and of the young 
of beaſt, See TITHE. 
MIX TILINEAR angle. See the article ANGLE. 
MIXTION, MixT10, or M1sT1o, the act of mixing; 0 the 
union and coalition of divers corpuſcles into one body. der 
MixrT and M1xTURE. | 3 
The Peripatetics, who hold an alteration eſſential to mx 
define it the union of ſeveral altered ingredients, or miſcibles 
See INGREDIENT. | 3 
Mixtiom makes a conſiderable operation in the chymical a 
galenical pharmacy; where divers powders, ſpecies, and other 
ſimples, are ſaid to be mixed, miſceri, though without auf 
communication or tranſition of the virtues of one into tho 
of another. See COMPosI TION. ; ed 
MIXTURE, MixTuRa, or MisTURA, in 2 philofo go 
ſenſe, is an aſſemblage, or union of ſeveral bodies of difter 
properties, in the ſame maſs. See MixT and M 1 
To determine the ratio of the ingredients of a 8 : vs 
celebrated problem propoſed by Hiero king of Syracu et - 
chimedes, on occaſion of a crown of gold wherein the 7 _ 
man had fraudulently mixed filver ; the ſolution here 
matter of ſo much tranſport to that divine mechanic. _ 
It may be determined thus. —Weigh the mixtures Me, 
in ſome fluid ; and find the weight it loſes therein. ( i 
CIFIC gravity.) Then find what weight any ou 11 
2 of any ingredient loſes in the ſame fluid: 


a loſe there! 
the rule of three find what weight. each __ graft the ke 


whereW! 
Then ſub⸗ 


1 9 0 


were its weight equal to that of the mature. 
loſs from the greater, which will give the exceſs 


the loſs of the lighter exceeds that of the heavier. 
| # 
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Perpetuum MoBIiLE. See PERPETUAL motion. 
MOBILIA bona, in the civil law, are what in common law, Ec, 


MOBILITY, in the ſchools, &c. an aptitude, or facility to 


| MODAL, in logic, Sc. a term applied to propoſitions which 


M O D 


the weight loſt by the heavier, from that loſt by the 
— SH to find the exceſs of the weight loſt by the 


:vture beyond that loſt by the heavier. oF : 
MizTune, n matters of drapery, denotes the union, or blending 


of ſeveral wools of different colours, not yet ſpun. See CLOTH.) 


mixture, or mixed ſtuff, is that whoſe woof and warp 
= "of waok of different colours dyed and mixed before they 
7 n. 

15 in fortification, a depth or trench dug round a town, 
or fortreſs to be defended, on the outſide of the wall, or ram- 
part.— See Tab. Fertif. fig. 21. lit. h h, &c. See alſo RA M- 
PART, Foss, and DITCH. | 
The depth and breadth of the moat often depend on the na- 
ture of the ſoil z according as it is marſhy, rocky, or the like, 
The brink of the moat next the rampart in any fortification 1s 
called the ſcarp, and the oppoſite one the counterſcarp. See 
SCaRP and COUNTERSCARP.. 

Dry MoaT is that which is deſtitute of water ; and ought to be 
deeper than one which is full of water. 

Lined MoaT is that whoſe ſcarp and counterſcarp are caſed with a 
wall of maſon's work lying a-ſlope. EY 

Flat-bottomed MoaT is that which hath no ſloping, its corners 
being ſomewhat rounded. : | 

Angle of the MoaT. See the article ANGLE. 

MOATAZALITES, a religious ſect among the Turks, who 
deny all forms and qualities in the divine Being. See Gop, 
ATTRIBUTE, Oc. 5 a 
There are two opinions among the Turkiſh divines concerning 
God. The firſt admit metaphyſical forms, or attributes; as, 
that God has wiſdom by which he is wiſe ; power by which 
he is powerful; eternity by which he is eternal, c. 
The ſecond allow God to be wiſe, powerful, eternal; but 
will not allow any form or quality in God, for fear of admit- 
ting a multiplicity, | 
Thoſe who follow this latter opinion are called Mæatazalites.— 
They who follow the former, Sephatites. 

MOBILE, Moveable ; any thing ſuſceptible of motion, or that 
is diſpoſed to be moved either by itſelf, or by ſome other prior 
mobile, or mover, See MOTION. 


ven, or ſphere, imagined- above thoſe of the planets and fixed 
ſtars. See SPHERE, HEAVEN, and PRIMUM. 

This was ſuppoſed to be the firſt mover, and to carry all the 
lower ſpheres round along with it; by its rapidity communi- 
cating to them a motion whereby they revolved in twenty-four 
Hhours.—But the diurnal revolution of the planets is now ac- 
counted for without the aſſiſtance of any ſuch primum mobile, 


we call moveables, or moveable goods, See MovEABLESs, 


be moved. See MoT1oN. 

The mobility of mercury is owing to the ſmallneſs, and ſphe- 
ricity of its particles; and is that which renders its fixation fo 
difficult. See MERCURY and FIXATION, 

The hypotheſis of the mobility of the earth is the moſt plauſi- 
ble ; and is that commonly admitted by the later aſtronomers, 
See EARTH, 

Pope Paul V. appointed commiſſioners to examine the opinion 
of Copernicus touching the Mobility of the earth, The reſult 
of their enquiry, was, a prohibition to aſſert, not that the 
mobility was poſſible, but that it was actually true, That is, 
they allowed the mobility of the earth to be held as an hypo- 


theſis, which gives an eaſy and ſenſible ſolution of the phæno- 


mena of the heavenly motions ; but forbad the mobility of the 
earth to be maintained as a theſis, or a real effective thing; by 
reaſon they conceived it contrary to ſcripture. See CopPER- 
NICAN, | 


include certain conditions or reſtrictions. See ConDITIONAL, 
PRoPosIT1ON, and DISTINCTION. ; 

MODE, or Moop, Mopos, in philoſophy, a manner of being; 
or a quality, or attribute of a ſubſtance, or ſubject, which we 
conceive as neceſſarily depending on the ſubject, and incapable 
of ſubſiſting without it. See ATTRIBUTE, and SUBSTANCE. 
Mr. Locke defines modes to be thoſe ideas (he ſhould have ſaid 
ibings) which do not imply any ſuppoſition of ſubſiſting by 
themſclves, but are conſidered as mere dependences, and af- 
ſections of ſubſtances, See ACcIDgnt. | 
Our ideas of things may be reduced to two kinds : The one of 
things which we conceive ſeparately, and by themſelves, call- 
ed jub/ances ; and the other of things which we conceive as 
exiſting in others, in ſuch manner as that we cannot allow 
= exiſtence without them; and theſe we call modes, or ac- 
wents, 

Thus, when we reflect on wax, and roundneſs; we conſider 
the wax as a thing which may ſubſiſt without the roundneſs; 

ax therefore we denominate a ſub/tance : on the contrary, we 
re the raundneſs ſo dependant on the wax, that it cannot 
ubliſt without it, there being no conceiving of roundneſs di- 


ſtink and ſeparate from a round body.— This therefore we call 


3 or accident. See IDEA. 


Primum MoBILE in the antient aſtronomy, was a ninth hea- 


| 
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It is the characteriſtic, then, of a true node, to have ſuch a 


relation to ſome ſubject, as not to be clearly and diſtinctly con- 
ceivable without conceiving the ſubject, whereof it is a mode, 
at the ſame time : when, on the other hand, the conception 
of the ſubject does not at all infer or require that of the made. 
See SUBJECT. | 
Thus, what gives us to know that thought is not a mode of 
extended ſubſtance, or matter, is, that extenſion, and the other 
properties of matter may be divided from thought, without 
ceaſing to conceive thought all the while. See THIN KI XN G, 
EXTENSION, c. 

We always conſider things as clothed with certain modes, ex- 
cept we reflect on them in the abſtract, or general: And it is 
the variety of modes, and relations, that occaſions the great 
variety of denominations of the ſame thing. It is the various 
modes of matter, e. gr. that make all the diverſity of bodies, 
or corporeal beings in nature. See RELATION, Mar- 
TER, c. 

There are various diviſions and kinds of modes One of the 
moſt common, is into internal and external. 


Internal Mops are thoſe inherent in the ſubſtance ; —as round- 


neſs in the bowl; flatneſs in the noſe ; crookedneſs in the 
finger, Cc. 

Theſe, we have obſerved, cannot exiſt, nor even be conceived 
without the ſubject, as being only circumſtances thereof, or 
even, according to ſome, only the ſubject itſelf conſidered, 
not ſimply, but as ſuch. Thus the roundneſs of the bowl, is 
only the bowl itſelf conſidered as round, &c. 


External Mopks are thoſe extraneous to the ſubject; —as when 


we ſay a thing is deſired, loved, beheld, &c. Theſe coincide 
with what we call relations. See RELATION. 

Add, that there are modes which are likewiſe ſubſtances, as ap- 
pare], hair, &c. which may ſubſiſt without the ſubject. 

Mr. Locke divides modes into ſimple, and mixt or compound. 


Simple MopEs are combinations of ſimple ideas of the ſame kind, 


or even of the ſame ſimple ideas divers times repeated; —as a 
dozen, a ſcore, &c. which are only the ideas of fo many di- 
ſtinct units put together. ü 

The modifications of any ſimple idea, Mr. Locke obſerves, 


are as perfectly different and diſtinct ideas in the mind as 


thoſe the moſt remote and inconſiſtent : Thus, zwws is as diſtinct 
from three, as blindneſs from heat. With this view that author 
examines the /zmple modes of ſpace.— Which are found to be 
diſtance, capacity, extenſion, figure, place, and duration. 
See SPACE, DISTANCE, ExTENsTION, FIRE, PLACE, 
and DURATION. 
The mind has ſeveral diſtin ideas of ſiding, rolling, walk- 
ing, creeping, &c, which are all but the different modifica- 
tions of motion, Swift and flow are two different ideas of 
motion, the meaſures whereof are made out of the diſtances of 
time and ſpace put together. See MoT1on. 

The like variety we have in ſounds ; every articulate word is 
a different modification of ſound, as are all notes of different 
length put together, which make that complex idea called time. 
See SOUND, and TIME. 

The modes of colours might be alſo very various; ſome of 
which we take notice of, as the different degrees, or as they are 
termed, ſhades of the ſame colour, But ſince we ſeldom make 
aſſemblages of colours without taking in figure alſo, as in 
painting, &c, thoſe which are taken notice of, do moſt com- 
monly belong to mixed modes; as beauty, rainbow, &c. All 
compounded taſtes and ſmells are alſo modes made up of the 
ſimple ideas of thoſe ſenſes, | 
As to the medes of thinking ; when the mind turns its view in- 


ward upon itſelf, thinking is the firſt idea that occurs, where- 


in it obſerves a great variety of modifications ; and therefore 
frames to itſelf diſtinct ideas. See THINKING, and THoucGnr. 
Thus the perception annexed to any impreſſion on the body 


made by an external object, is called ſenſation. Where an idea 


recurs without the preſence of the object, it is called remem- 
brance, When ſought after by the mind, and brought again 
in view, it is called recollection. When held there long under 
attentive conſiderations, it is called contemplation, W hen ideas 
float in the mind without regard or reflection, it is called in 
French, reverie. When the ideas are taken notice of, and, as 
it were, regiſtered in the memory, it is attention, When the 
mind fixes its view on any one idea, and conſiders it on all 
ſides, it is intention and ſtudy, See SENSATION, c. ; 
Of theſe various modes of thinking, the mind forms as diſtinct 
ideas, as it does of white and red, a ſquare, or a circle. 


Mixed Mops are combinations of ſimple ideas of ſeveral kinds; 


as In beauty, which conſiſts in a certain compoſition of colour, 
figure, c. Theft, which is the concealed change of the poſ- 
ſeſſion of any thing without conſent of the proprietor, &c, 
See Mix. | 
There are three ways whereby we get ideas of mixt mades. 
1*. By experience and obſervation of things themſelves ; thus 
by ſeeing two men wreſtle, we get the idea of wreſtling. 
2% By invention, or voluntary putting together of ſeveral 
ſimple ideas in our own minds; ſo he that firſt invented print- 
ing, had an idea of it firſt in his mind, before ever it exiſted. 
3³. n ee the names of actions we never ſaw, or notions 
we 
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we cannot ſee; and by enumerating all thoſe ideas, which go 
to the making them up. — Thus the mit mode which the 
word he ſtands for, is made up of theſe ſimple ideas: (I.) Ar- 
ticulate ſounds, (2.) Certain ideas in the mind of the ſpeaker. 
(3.) Words, the ſigns of theſe ideas. (4.) Thoſe ſigns put to- 
gether by affirmation, or negation, otherwiſe than the ideas 
they ſtand for are in the mind of the ſpeaker, 
Mixt modes have their unity from an act of the mind, com- 
bining thoſe ſeveral ſimple ideas together, and conſidering them 


as one complex one: The mark of this union is one name 


given to that combination. Men ſeldom reckon any number 
of ideas to make one complex one, but ſuch collections, as there 
be names for. Thus, the the killing of an old man is as fit to be 
united in one complex idea, as the #illing of a father ; yet there 
being no name for it, it is not taken for a, particular complex 
idea; nor a diſtinct ſpecies of action from that of killing any 
other man: Thoſe collections of ideas have names generally 
affixed, which are of frequent uſe in converſation 3 in which 
caſes men endeavour to communicate their thoughts to one ano- 
ther, with all poſſible diſpatch. Thoſe others, which they have 
ſeldom occaſion to mention, they lay not together, nor give 
them names, | : 
T his gives the reaſon, why there are words in every language, 
which cannot be rendred by any one ſingle word of another, 
For the faſhions and cuſtoms of one nation make ſeveral com- 
binations of ideas familiar in one, which another had never 
any occaſion to make. Such were, 'O5paxirw@-, among the 
Greeks ; and proſcriptio among the Romans. See OsTRA- 
CIsM and PRoSCRIPTION. This alſo occaſions the conſtant 
change of languages; becauſe the change of cuſtom and opi- 
nion brings with it new combinations of ideas, which, to avoid 
long deſcriptions, have new names annexed to them, and fo 
they become new ſpecfes of mixt modes. | 
Of all our ſimple ideas, thoſe which have had moſt mixt 
modes made out of them, are thinking, and motion, (which 
_ comprehend in them all action) and power, from whence theſe 
actions are conceived to low. For actions being the great buſi- 
neſs of mankind, it is no wonder that the ſeveral aodes of 
thinking and motion, ſhould be taken notice of ; and the ideas 
of them obſerved, and laid up in memory, and have names 
aſſigned them. For without ſuch complex ideas with names to 
them, men could not eaſily hold any communication about 
them, 
Of this kind are the modes of actions diſtinguiſhed by their 
cauſes, means, objects, ends, inſtruments, time, place, and 
other circumſtances ; as alſo of the powers fitted for thoſe ac- 
tions. Thus boldneſs is the power to do or ſpeak what we in- 
tend, without fear or diſorder ; which power of doing any 
thing, when it had been acquired by frequent doing the ſame 
thing, is that idea we call habit; and when forward and ready 
upon every occaſion, to break into action, we call it diſþo/e- 
z1on Thus 22 is a diſpoſition or aptneſs to be angry. 
Power being the ſource of all action, the ſubſtances, wherein 
thoſe powers are, when they exert this power, are called cauſes - 
And the ſubſtances thereupon produced, or the ſimple ideas in- 
troduced into any ſubject, efe&s. The efficacy whereby the 
new ſubſtance or idea is produced, is called in the ſubject exert- 
ing that power, action; in the ſubject wherein any ſimple idea 
is changed, or produced, paſ/um. Which efficacy in intellec- 
tual agents, we can conceive to be nothing elſe, but modes of 
thinking and willing : In corporeal agents, nothing elſe but 
modifications or motions, | 
Whatever ſort of action, beſides theſe, produces any effect, 
we have no notion or idea of, And, therefore, many words 
which ſeem to expreſs ſome action, ſignify nothing of the 
action, but barely the effect, with ſome circumſtances of the 
ſubject wrought on, or cauſe operating: Thus creation, and 
annihilation, contain in them no idea of the action, or man- 
ner whereby they are produced, but barely of the cauſe, and 
the thing done, And when a country-man ſays, the cold 
freezes water, though the word, freezing, ſeems to import ſome 
action, yet it truly ſignifies nothing but the effect, viz. that 
the water that was before fluid, is become hard and conſiſt- 
ent; without intimating any idea of the action whereby it is 
done. | 
In mixt modes, it is the name that ſeems to preſerve their eſ- 
ſences, and to give them their laſting duration, The col- 
lection of ideas is made by the mind; but the name is, as it 
were, the knot which ties them faſt together: Hence we ſel- 
dom take any other for diſtin& ſpec ies of mixt modes, but ſuch 
as are ſet out by names. We muſt obſerve, that the names of 
miæt modes always ſignify the real eſſences of their ſpecies ; 
which being nothing but the abſtract complex ideas, and not 
referred to the real exiſtence of things, there is no ſuppoſition 
of any thing more ſignified by any name of a mixt mode, but 
barely that complex idea, the mind itſelf has formed; which 
when the mind has formed, is all it would expreſs by it, and 
is that on which all the properties of the ſpecies depend, and 


from which alone they flow ; and ſo, in theſe, the real and 


nominal eſſence is the ſame. | 
This alſo ſhews the reaſon, why the names of mixt modes are 
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known; becauſe there being no ſpecies of theſe ordina;: 

notice of, but ſuch as have ag and hoe oY Pen 
complex ideas made arbitrarily by the mind ; it is conve a 
if not neceſſary, to know the names, before we learn the wh 
plex ideas : unleſs a man will fill his head with a com g 
abſtract complex ideas, which others having no names rr a 
has nothing to do with, but to lay by, and forget ide 7, he 
the beginning of languages, it was neceſſary to have the id - 
before one gave it the name; and ſo it is ſtill, where . * 
complex idea is to be made, and a name given it, Tn Ve 
ideas, and ſubſtances, it is otherwiſe; which being ſuch 10 pe 
as have real exiſtence and union in nature, the ideas or n vn 
are got, one before the other, as it happens, 8585 


The ſchoolmen make numerous other diviſions of des: 1 
3 


into immediate and mediate : Eſſential and non-eſſential + Pig 
and privative : Of ſpirit and of body Of Mater N 


having. 

Immediate Mops are thoſe immediately attributed 
jects, or ſubſtances. ; Wen 

Mediate Mops are thoſe attributed to ſubjects by 

tion of ſome other mode. 
Thus, e. gr. motion is an immediate mode of the body 
ledge of the mind, &c, But ſwiftneſs and lowneſs 
immediately attributable to the body; but only to the 
reſpect of motion. 

Eſſential, or inſaparable Mopks, are attributes without which 
the ſubſtance cannot exiſt, —As, wiſdom, goodneſs, power, &. 
in God: figure, place, quantity, extenſion, &c, in body. f 900 
ATTRIBUTE. | 

Non-eſſential, or ſeparable MoDEs, are attributes affecting created 
ſubſtances, and remaining affixed thereto ſo long as it is neceſ. 

| fary.— Such are coldneſs, of water: hardneſs, of flone- 
whiteneſs, of milk, c. a 

Poſitive MoDEs, are thoſe which give ſomething real, poſitive 
and abſolute to their ſubſtance, —T hus roundneſs is a poſitie 
mode of a globe, &c. | 

Privative MoDEs are attributed to ſubjects, when the mind per- 
ceiving ſome attributes wanting therein, frames a word, which 
at firſt ſight ſeems to note ſomething politive, but which in 
reality only notes the want of ſome property, or made, — Thus 
a privation of light is attributed to a blind man, &&c, 

Mops of ſpirit are two, viz, Cognition, or knowledge; and 
willing. See KNOWLEDGE and WILL, 

Modes gf body are three, viz. figure, reſt, and motion. See 
FicuRE, REST, and MoTion. 

Mops of having, are thoſe whereby any thing may be had by 
another, —Ariſtotle enumerates ſeven of theſe : A thing, for 
inſtance, may be had either by the mode of quality, as know- 
ledge ; by that of magnitude, as circumference ; by the mu, 
of part, as the hand, &c, 

23 of a Mop. See the article Divis1on. 

ODE, in grammar. ; 

Mops, in 55 gie. c See the article Moop. 

Mop; is alſo uſed in logic, for the modification of a propoſition; 

or that which renders it modal and conditional, See Coxbi- 

TIONAL and PROPOSITION. 

Indirect MoDEs, See the article INDIRECT. | 

Mopk, or Moon, in muſic, a particular manner of beginning, 

continuing and ending a ſong, whereby we are engaged to make 

uſe of certain notes, or chords, preferable to, or oftener than 

others, 93 

Moe is defined by ſome authors, the particular manner of con- 
ſtituting the octave; or the melodious conſtitution of the oda, 
as it conſiſts of ſeven eſſential, or natural notes beſides the 
key, or fundamental. See OCTAVE. | 
A mode, then, is not any ſingle note, or ſound ; but the pi 
ticular order of the concinnous degrees of an octave: The fur 
damental note whereof may, in another ſenſe, be called tit 
key, as it ſignifies that principal note which regulates the rel 
The proper difference between a mode and a key, conlifts i 
this, that an octave with all its natural and concinnous degres, 
is called a mode, with reſpe& to the conſtitution, or the mar 
ner and way of dividing it; and with reſpect to the place of! 
in the ſcale of muſic, that is, the degree or pitch of tune, bf 
called a key that is, an octave of ſounds may be raiſed in tit 
ſame order, and kind of degrees which makes the fame 7 
and yet be begun higher or lower; that is, be taken at dil 
rent degrees with reſpect to the whole, which makes different 
keys : and from the ſame definition it follows, that the = 
key may be found with different modes ; that is, the _— 
of two octaves may be in the ſame degree of tune, and the 
viſion of them different. See Kev. F 
Now it may be ſurther obſeryed, that of the natural _ 

every mode, or octave, three go under the name of the el, 
notes in a peculiar manner, viz. the fundamental, the 1 
and fifth; their octaves being reckoned the ſame, and mal i 

with the ſame letters in the ſcale : the reſt are particular!) xe 
ed dependents, Again, the fundamental is allo called the fil 
the fifth the dominante; and the third, as being between 
other two, the mediante. See KE x. | . 1 theſ 
The doctrine of the antients with regard to modes, 7 - 
na 


ſometimes alſo call z-nes, is ſomewhat obſcure ; there ccoul 
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commonly got, before the ideas they ſtand for are perfectly 
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ä unaccountable difference among their au 
. g 8 t 3 . E 
5 tions, diviſions, and names of their modes, me 1 er above its final to the octave; the th 
x that a nude is a certain ſyſtem or conſtitution = 75 ” indeed, ſcends a fourth; which will ind 2 er aſcends a fifth, and de- 
: that an octave, with all its intermediate ſounds, i * s; and] effects, but the mode is eſſential, be attended with difterent 
: ＋ 4 but the ſpecific differences of tones, or N ee fnal to which all the notes 8 E having the ſame 
: in the manner of diviſion, o e 9 place e are now t . 
„ 3 r order of their concinnous parts; ] authentic, or "i conſider wherein the modes of one ſpeci 
a the whole ſeries of not erent tenſion of the whole; 5. e. as] be by Randi 1 52 alfer among themſelves: This n uſt ei.h = 
£ : es are acuter 1 hes ing hi If Ut eit 
ö or lower in the ſcale of muſic. or graver, or ſtand higher tenſion of the whole Ro nan the ſcale, i e. by the one 
N Boethius is very dark on this head, and defines 4 viſion of the octave N or rather by the different ſubdi- 
8 It Were, an entire body of modulation co Ne e to be, as no other. We Are to co 110 concinnous degrees; there Can be | 
5 junction of conſonances: as, the 35 rr ning of a con- are ſufficient to produce * er then, whether theſe difference 
; Prolemy makes the moe, 3 A. Pp . ; bed to the ſeveral modes - 2 very different effects as are ern 
a paſon; but at the ſame time ſpeaks of their ee of the dia-] mirth, another ſadneſs, a thi! once, that the one produces 
1 ſtance from each other. Some contended fo 955 at ſome di- for love, Q. That t Le * Proper for religion, a fourth 
. for fifteen modes, which they placed at a Peary teen, ſome| Mitution of the octave 88 > {re owIng merely to the con- 
1 * —_ —w—_ ; but it is plain, thoſe underſtood ho Fr — n in the conſtitution 9 wes affirm, The dif- D i 
N e only in their place or diſtances f cg ut it will be ſo lit ed, have ſome influence : a 
ren. 7 there is one certain harmonious rene he aac 5 cauſes, one * e e various combinations 5f | 
I 912, that order which proceeds from the rota. ied to all; Poſes. The greateſt Gren es may be uſed to different pur- 
now. ; 2 ſyſtema immutatum, or the A of the modern lm of} have the third 4 or third aki Et of thoſe ofteves which 
„n we mt be hog fo de al they may be infinite, 6 3 we call the ſharp and flat ky. making what on other occaſions 
dy 1 7 mu imited for uſ : inte, thoug ow . 
OY Fo the greater part define 3 1 _ But, indeed, much] can hey be ae des Gepend upon the ſpecies of octaves, h 
zich 0 cen dey ike fy # pecies of the diapaſon and | tween auth 1re than ſeven ? And as to the difti 'S, how 
* FX leſt entirely in the dark en modes; but as to their uſe, we are] is ima = entic and plagal, we have already obſe oo * be- | 
Se If the nodes be nothing but the ſeven ſpec; there - ang 1 any eſſential De 4 
5 uſe of them can only be, that the bag L of octa ves, the the XA er , ng 5 wed melody ; for though the por gn 
eated YH mode, being made the principal note of anomenos of any| yet this ; elow the final, may have dif I 
* | A ſong. t h : IS 1S to be aſcribed frerent effects 
Re H Sirens eis of ee a ſong, there may be] tion of the A to other cauſes beſides the A; 6 
one:  futions. But th 8 to thoſe different conſti- octaves, It is particular] ge pre 
one: F en we are not to co authors who - ary obſervable, that tho; 
E banomenos, or fundamen ncelve, that the proſlam. S1VE us examples in act 7 oſe 
| * ; | tal of any node is fixed Prollam- twelve modes, fr in actual compoſition of their 
tive, 5 ticular chord of the ſyſtem, v. gr. the Ph F perfect th » Irequently take in the artificial notes? E 
ſitive . we muſt always begin there wh ; 1) glan to , fo that from th x melody of their key and by thi tb. 
3 melody of that ſpecies. Wh en We would have a piece of | n e conſtitution of the octa\ Dy this means depart 
3 A p . 7 | tural ſ ſt 4 . —_ as It ſtands fi d i 
S mode begins i 3 en we ſay in general, that ſuch aural ſyſtem. There is noth ed in the 
per M Sins in g, it is no more than to fi if nal in their way of ſpe: ing certain or conſiſtent theres 
hich % octave as they appear in a certai f gniy the ſpecies of tot 1 Peaking ; but the modes ] 5 
„ obegin i aun Hxed ſyſtem ; but wo 912, the ſharp and flat; are all really reducible 
h in B Sin in any chord of the ſyſtem, and "ay" 5 we may only the "ID P and flat; the other diff ; 
BH : f the ſcal Herences reſpectino- 
hu $ nomenos of any ode, by addin * make it the proſlamba- The ba, eo cale where the fundamental j pecting 
= & Cunning of the old. If this were 0 w chords, or altering the p ent nodes, beſides their eneral divi alis taken 
= - e true nature d uſ and plagal, had alſo thei Seneral diviſion into aut! 
RY = Cones, moſt of theſe modes muſt h "Sy uin Of the] Greek their reſpective na 1entic 
dle of good melod n habe been imperfect, and incapa. | Fl Provinces where they are { mes from the ſeveral. 
* Y as wanting ſome of thoſe whic Originally, ind axe luppoſed to have been ; 
de tthe eſſential and natural notes of which we reckon | dian. © d p, indeed, there were but thr „„ 
eſſential difference of the e mode, Again, if th 2 2nC Erygian; which eule, , Doric, Ly- 
„ | modes conſiſt only ; „ Were particularly called - 0 
dg44auteneſs of the ny in the gravit | one's diſtance fro called tones, be- 
oy = Cles or concin 3 ee a yo ſoppole one ſhe- 1! Nie and were bmw of 8 TY e reſt were 
co all the chords of ve, which being : f ey bore to the f. med from the 
ow. s of the f g applied the former a 
por a certain ſeries of — makes them true fundamentals The . below the doric. » Particularly the hypo-dovic „ As 
= the tone of certain chords j Os by changing, as above "4s oric Mops was a mixture of ; i 
3 chords to th : S In lome caſes, or b addin : * Thamyras of Th Sravity and mirth, inv 4 
1 the item, But that muſt hay. 3 - ing ao The Phrygign 3 race. See Doxre. invented 11 
4 ), pro uced b Imple ind Was ada t : : | 4 A 
= uſic was conſiderably ; ary chords, n Mop was pr 
on; 3 l : impr proper for fi . 
y octrine of modes. It is true irs vations, reformed the and H ar. dan Was invented by Sapph : | 
| 3 ſpecies of the octave, in Ptole: „e were ſtill defined by the ] Hpo- Doric by Philoxenus.— A bPhO.— The Solic Ionic. 1 
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The ſculptors have little models of clay or wax to aſſiſt them in 
their deſigns of others that are larger, in marble, c. and to 
judge of the attitude and correctneſs of a figure. See FIGURE. 
Statuaries likewiſe give the name model to certain figures of 
clay or wax, which are but juſt faſhioned, to ſerve by way of 
guide for the making®of larger, whether of marble, or other 
matter, See STATUE. = 

MODERATOR, in the ſchools, the perſon who preſides at a diſ- 
pute, or in a public aſſembly. . See PRESIDENT. 

Such a doctor was the moderator, the preſident, at ſuch a diſpu- 
tation, in ſuch an aſſembly, &c. 1 

MODERN, ſomething new, or of our time. In oppoſition to 
what is antique, or ancient. See ANCIENT. 

Modern authors, according to Naude, are all thoſe who have 
wrote ſince Boethius : The modern philoſophy commences with 
Galileo: The medern aſtronomy with Copernicus. See PHI- 
LOSOPHY, and ASTRONOMY. 

MoprRN medals, are all thoſe that have been ſtruck within theſe 
three hundred years. See MEDAL. | 

MopkkRN coins. See the article Col xs. 

MoperN Hebrew, See the article HEBREW. 8 

Moptrx weights, See the article WEIGHTS, 

MopkRN, in architecture, is improperly applied to the preſent, 
or Italian manner of building; as being according to the rules 
of the antique. (See ANTIQUE, ) Nor is the term leſs abuſed, 
when attributed to architecture purely Gothic, See GoTHIC. 
Modern architecture, in propriety, is only applicable to that 
which partakes partly of the antique, retaining ſomewhat of 
its delicacy and ſolidity; and partly of the Gothic, whence it 
borrows members and ornaments, without proportion or judg- 
ment. See ARCHITECTURE. - 

MODIFICATION, in philoſophy, that which modifies a thing; 
that is, gives it this or that manner of being. See Mop. 
Quantity and quality are accidents which modi all bodies, See 
QUANTITY, and QUALITY, | 
According to Spinoſa's ſyſtem, all the beings that compoſe the 
univerſe, are only ſo many different edifications of one and the 
ſame ſubſtance, Tt is the different arrangement and ſituation 
of their parts, that make all the difference between them, See 
SPINOSISM. | | 

MODIFICATIVE, ſomething that 29d:fies, or gives a thing a 
certain manner of being. See MoDE. 

Father Buffer eſtabliſhes a new part of ſpeech, which he calls 
modificative, Nouns, and verbs, he obſerves, are ſuſceptible of 
divers circumſtances or modifications : In the phraſe, zeal acts, 
we have a noun and verb, without any mod:fication ; but in 
that, zeal without diſcretion acts raſhly, the noun and the verb 
are each attended with a modification or circumſtance. 

This laſt kind of words, which ſerve to modiſy nouns and verbs, 
ſince they have no general name in the common grammars, he 
chuſes to call madificatives :—which include what grammarians 
commonly call adverb, conjunction, and prepoſition. See Cox- 
JUxC'TION, PREPOSITION, Ec. 

MODILLIONS X, in architecture, ornaments in the corniche of 
the Ionic, Corinthian, and Compoſite columns. —See Tab. 
Architect. fig. 20. and 26. lit. c. See allo CORNICHE. 

* The word comes from the Italian, Modiglione, a little meaſure. 
The nodlillions are little inverted conſoles, or brackets, in form 
of an 8, under the ſoffit of the corniche, ſeeming to ſupport 
the projecture of the larmier; though in reality they are no 
more than ornaments. See CONSOLE. | 
The niodilliam is ſometimes alſo called nutule; though cuſtom 
has introduced a little difference between the idea of a modil- 
lion, and a mutule ; the mutule being peculiar to the Doric or- 
der, and the m:4//';n to the higher orders. See MUTULE. 
The mdillizns ouglit always to be placed over the middle of the 
column. They are particularly affected in the Corinthian or- 
der, where they are uſually enriched with ſculpture, —Their 
proportions muſt be ſo adjuſted, as to produce a regularity in 
the parts of the ſoffit. 

The inter-mzdillicns, i. e. the diſtances between them, depend 
on the inter- columnations, which oblige the znadillions to be 
made of a certain length and breadth, in order to render the 
intervals perfect ſquares, which are always found to have better 
effect than phrallelograms. To this it mult be added, that in 
adjuſting the nedillians, care ſhould be taken that they have 
ſuch a proportion, as that when the orders are placed over one 
ancther, there be the fame number in the upper order as in 
the lower, and that they fall perpendicularly over each other. 
Afedilligns axe alſo uſed under the corniches of pediments ; 
though Virruvius obſerves that they were not allowed of in his 
time, in regard medillions were intended to repreſent the ends of 
rafters, which could not be ſuppoſed to be found in a pediment, 
See PEDIMENT, 
Some will have the modillions of a pediment to repreſent pur- 
lins; and thoſe at the eaves to repreſent rafters, Daviler ra- 
ther takes them for a kind of inverted conſoles or corbels. 

MODIOLUS, a chirurgeon's inſtrument, the ſame with anabap- 

tiſten and trepanum, See T REPANUM. 8 
MODIUS, in antiquity, a kind of dry meaſure in uſe among 

the Romans for ſeveral ſorts of grain. See MEASURE. 

The zuadius contained thirty-two heminæ, or ſixteen ſextaries; | 


MODO & forma, in law, a phraſe uſed in proceſſes an 


by this the heights of pedeſtals, of columns, 
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or + of the amphora: amounting to an Engliſh 
Hz MINA, AMPHORA, @c. 9 dee 
ings, whereby the defendant abſolutely denies the thin tet 
on him by the plaintiff, modo & forma declarata, in A el 
ner and form ſet forth. 5 © Man, 
The civilians in the like ſenſe ſay, negat allegat 

gantur, eſſe vera. OT ee Prat alk 


MODULATION, in muſic, is the art of keeping in and 
9 On 


occaſion changing the mode, or key; and returni 12 
—_— Ye ffence 8 the ear. 'See Mob "79 OR again; 
nder this term is comprehended the regular pro | 
ſeveral parts through the ſounds that vie fn the * Some : * 
particular key, as well as the proceeding naturally ang 5 11 
from one key to another. 8 
The rules of modulation in the firſt ſenſe belong to har 
and melody. See HARMONY, and MELODY. We mal 
only add a word with regard to the rules of modulatinn ; bh 
latter ſenſe. | fon 
As every piece muſt have a principal key; and ſince the vari 
ſo neceſſary in muſic to pleaſe and entertain, forbids the bi 
confined to one key ; and that therefore it is not only low 
ble, but neceſſary, to modulate into, and make cadences on l 
veral other keys, having a relation and connection with to 
principal key: It muſt be conſidered what it is that conflitore 
a connection between the harmony of one key and that of = 
ther, that it may be hence determined into what keys the kar 
mony may be conducted with propriety. See Key, y 
As to the manner in which the modulation from one key to ang 
ther is to be performed, ſo that the tranſition may be eaſy ud 
natural ; it is not eaſy to fix any preciſe rules: for though it j 
chiefly performed by the help of the ſeventh g of the key by 
which the harmony is to be changed, whether it be fa or 
ſharp ; yet the manner of doing it is ſo various and extenſive 
as no rules can eaſily circumſcribe! A general notion of i 
may be conceived under the following terms. 
The ſeventh g in either ſharp or flat key, is the third g to the 
fifth Fof the key, by which the cadence in the key is chiefly 
performed; and by being only a ſemi-tone under the key, 5 
thereby the moſt proper note to lead into it, which it 5 in 
the moſt natural manner imaginable. Inſomuch that the ſeventh 
is never heard in any of the parts, but the ear expects the 
key ſhould ſucceed it; for whether it be uſed as a third, or 283 
ſixth, it always affeQs us with ſo imperfect a ſenſation, that we 
naturally expect ſomething more perfect to follow, which can- 
not be more eaſily and ſmoothly accompliſhed, than by the ſmall 
interval of a ſemi-tone, to paſs into the perfect harmony of the 
key. Hence it is, that the tranſition into one key is beſt effected, 
by introducing its ſeventh g, which ſo naturally. leads to it, 


MODULE, in architecture, a certain meaſure, taken at plez- 


ſure, for regulating the proportions of columns, and the ſym- 
metry, or diſtribution of the whole building. See CoLUny, 
Architects uſually chuſe the diameter, or ſemi-diameter, of the 
bottom of the column for their module ; and this they ſub- di- 
vide into parts, or minutes. See MINUTE. 

Vignola divides his module, which is a ſemi-diameter, into 
twelve parts, in the Tuſcan and Doric, and into eighteen ior 
the other orders, | | 

The m:dule of Palladio, Scamozzi, M. Cambray, Deſgodrtz, 
Le Clerc, &c, which is alſo the ſemi-diameter, is divided into 
thirty parts or minutes in all the orders, See MINUTE. 
Some divide the whole height of the column into 20 parts for 
the Doric, 223 for the Ionic, 25 for the Roman, Cc. and 
one of theſe parts they make a module, to regulate the feſt 0 
the building by. 

There are two ways of determining the meaſures, or propor: 
tions of buildings; the firſt by a fixed ſtandard meaſure, which 
is uſually the diameter of the lower part of the column, ca le 
a module, ſubdivided into 60th parts, called minutes. —In the 
ſecond, there are no minutes, nor any certain and ſtated diviſion 
of the module ; but it is divided occaſionally into as many par 
as are judged neceſſary. Thus, the height of the Attic bale, 
which is half the module, is divided either into three, to have 
the height of the plinth ; or into four, for that of the greater 
torus; or into ſix, for that of the leſſer, 
Both theſe manners have been practiſed by 
as the modern architects: But the ſecond, wn 
chiefly uſed among the antients, is in my opinion 
Perrault. | f 100 
As Vitruvius, in the Doric order, has leſſened his module, hic 
in the other orders is the diameter of the lower part of t — 
lumn ; and has reduced that great module to a mean one, = 
is a ſemidiameter : M. Perrault reduces the module to 2 a ” 
part for the ſame reaſon, viz, to determine the ſeveral mea _ 
without a fraction, —For in the Doric order, beſide that 
height of the baſe, as in the other orders, is 8 * 
one of theſe mean modules; the ſame module gives likewiſe p 
heights of the capital, architrave, triglyphs, and metopes. 
our little module, taken from the third of the diameter 0 


for 
lower part of the column, has uſes much more extenſive; ? 
and entablatu!®» 


the antient, 2s well 


d, which was that 
preferable. 


in all the orders, are determined without a fraction. A; 
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As then the gr 


minutes; and t 
n our little module has twenty. Id. 


or a yearly penſion, 


kind. Sec TITHE. 5 


A warp ; having its grain wove very cloſe, | 


only conſiſts in 
woof is woollen, cotton, or thread. 
and current in Portugal. See CoIN. 


to two mille-rees. See PISTOLE, MI1LLE-REE, c. i 
There are alſo deppio-moedas, or double piſtoles, and demi- 
iſtoles. | 
MOIETY; MeDiETAas, the half of any thing. See HALF, 
MOINEAU, in fortification, is a flat baſtion raiſed before a 
curtin when it is too long, and the baſtions of the angles too 
remote to be able to defend one another. See BasT1o N. : 
Sometimes the moincau is joined to the curtin, and ſometimes is 


fire each way. 


MOISTURE radical. See the article RADICAL, 
MOLA *, in medicine, ſee the article MoLE. 
*The word is Latin, and literally ſignifies a mill. ſtone. 

MoLA, in anatomy, a bone of the knee, called alſo patella, ro- 
tula, &c.—See Tab, Anat. ( ofted.) fig. 23. n. 21. 21. See 
alſo PATELLA. 

MOLARES, in anatomy, the grinders ; an epithet given to the 
large teeth; as ſerving, like mill-ſtones, to grind the food. 
— See Tab. Anat. ( ted.) fig. 2. lit. F. See alſo TooTH. 
The number of molares is not always the ſame. Some perſons 
have twenty; and others only ſixteen, viz. four or five on 
each ſide of either jaw,—They are very large, hard, and 
ſtrong; being faſtned into their alveoli or ſockets by ſeveral 
roots. 

MOLASSES. See the article Mo LosszEs. 

MOLD. See the article MovuLD. 

MoULDED column, See the article COLUMN. | 

-MOLE x, MoLa, or MoLa carnea, in medicine, a miſhapen 
maſs of hard fleſh, ſometimes generated in the wombs of wo- 
men, inſtead of a foetus ; called alſo a falſe conception. See 
CONCEPTION. 

* The Latins give it the name ola, which literally ſignifies mill- 
lone, from its reſemblance thereto in form and hardneſs. 

The male is the chaos of an embryo; and would have grown 
to an infant, had not the proceſs of conception been diſturbed, 
Though it be without regular bones, viſcera, &c. yet the 
lineaments frequently are not ſo far effaced, but that there are 
ſome remains of a child ; ſometimes a hand, and ſometimes a 
foot, have been ſpied; but commonly the ſecundines. 
It is rare that more than one mule is excluded; though Senner- 
tus obſerves there are inſtances of two, three, or even more. 
He adds, that though they uſually come alone, yet they have 
been known to come with a foetus, ſometimes before it, and 
ſometimes after it. See CONCEPTION. 
The mele is diſtinguiſhed from an embryo, in that it has no 
placenta whereby to receive its nouriſhment from the mother. 
Inſtead of that, it grows immediately to the womb; and is 
nouriſhed thence, See Fokxrus. 5 | 
It has a kind of vegetative life, and continues growing in bulk 
till the time of excluſion. Sometimes it has been borne in the 
womb for two or three years, 
This production is ſuppoſed to ariſe from ſome defect or indiſ- 
poſition of the ovum, or egg; or, perhaps, from the male's 
ſeed wanting force to penetrate it ſufficiently in order to open, 
or expand the parts. Or, the effect may be accounted for, 
by ſuppoling an ovum to drop into the womb, without being 
impregnated by the ſeed of the male: In all which caſes, the 
egg continuing to grow, and yet wanting ſomething neceſſary 
to organize and form it into an embryo, becomes a ſhapeleſs 
lump. See EMBRyo. ; | 
Authors are divided whether or no women ever bring forth 
moles without any intercourſe with men ? Some ſay there are 
moles which derive their origin from the menſtruous blood de- 
tained, coagulated, and hardened; through which the blood 
and ſpirits have made themſelves paſſages, &c. See MENsEs. 
LL. 0 ditinguilhed from a true conception, by its tremu- 
— 15 p . ng motion 3 by its rolling from ſide to fide ; and 
tz N y's ſwelling equally every way. The breaſts ſwel] 
a8 in cate of a juſt embryo; but the humour generated therein 


is not true milk, but a crude matter, formed of 
e : atter, the ſuppreſſed 


To bring the mola out of the womb, bleeding and violent purg- 


'ng are uſed, and at laſt ſtrong emmenagogues, If theſe fail, 


v 2 is to be had to manual operation. 


MOHAIR, a kind of ſtuff, ordinarily of ſilk, both woof and] HARBOUR: - 


not. There are alſo mobairs both plain, and watered, whoſe 


divided from it by a moat, —Here muſqueteers are placed, to 


MOM 


diameter of the column, has ſixty] Mo EE, MoLrs, a maſſive work formed of large ſtones laid in 
_ qe: 1 =O halt thi diameter, thirty] the ſea by means of coffer-dams, extended either in a right line 


or an arch of a circle, before a port; which it ſerves to cloſe; 


5 , is wh arcel of land, a ſum of money, to defend the veſſels in it from the impetuoſity of the waves, 
MODUS aecimandi, N a i ch by compoſi- and prevent the paſſage of ſhips without leave. : 
tion or cuſtom, time out of mind, in fatisfation for tithes in| Thus we ſay the mole of the harbour of Meflina, &:. 


MoL E, is ſometimes alſo uſed to ſignify the harbour itſelf. See 


|Morz, Mol Es, among the Romans, was alſo uſed for a kind 


There are two kinds of mohairs, the one ſmooth and plain; of mauſoleum, built in a manner of a round tower on a ſquare 
he other watered like tabbys: 'The difference between the two baſe, inſulate, incompaſſed with columns, and covered with a 
: this, that the latter is calendered, the other dome. See MAUSsOLE UNI. ; 


The mole of the emperor Adrian, now the caſtle of St. An- 
gelo, was the greateſt, and moſt ſtately of all the males. It 


— 


MOIDORE, MoxDoRE, or Mop, a gold coin, ſtruck, | was crowned with a brazen pine-apple, wherein was a golden 


urn containing the aſhes of the emperor, 


The meidore is properly the Portugueſe piſtole; and is equivalent MOLECULE, MoLECcUILA, in phyſics, a little maſs, or por- 


tion of any body. See PART and PARTICLE. 

The air, by reſpiration, inſinuating itſelf into the veins and 
arteries, endeavours by its elaftic power to divide and break the 
molecules of the blood, which on their fide reſiſt ſuch diviſion, 
MOLESTANDO. See the article Noxn-mol:/tanas. 
MOLINE,, in heraldry. A Creß-Mo LINE is that which turns 
round both ways at all its extremities, though not ſo wide or 
ſharp as that ſaid to be anchored. See CRoss, 

In Upton, the points are all cut off, which makes it very dif- 
ferent from the croſs anchored. See F6R de moulin. 


doctrine and ſentiments of the Jeſuit Melina, relating to ſuſ- 
ficient and efficacious grace. See GRACE, &c. 
Their great antagoniſts are the Janſeniſts. See JANSENISM. 
MOLINOSISTS, a ſe&t among the Romaniſts, who adhere to 
the doctrine of Molinos.— Theſe are the ſame with what are 
otherwiſe called Quietihts. See QUIETISTS. 
MOLLET. See the article MULLET. 
Mor Ls portio. See the article PoR To. 
MOLMUTIN, or MormuTIAN /aws, the laws of Dunwallo 
Molmutius, XVIth king of the Britons, who is ſaid to have 
begun his reign 4.40 years before the incarnation. See Law. 
He was the firſt who publiſhed any laws in this land; and 
they continued famous therein till the time of Williaza the 
| Conqueror. | 
MOLOSSES, Mor assts, or MEL assts, that groſs, yet fluid 
matter remaining of ſugar, after refining, and which no boil- 
ing will bring to a conſiſtence more ſolid than that of ſyrup ; 
hence alſo called Hrup of ſugar. See SUGAR and RrFIHING. 
Properly, molgſſes are only the ſediment of one kind of ſugar 
called chypre, or brown ſugar, which is the refuſe of other ſu- 
gars not to be whitened, or reduced into loaves. | 
Aolofſes are much uſed in Holland among poor people, for the 
preparation of tobacco, and inſtead of ſugar, 
There are alſo a kind of brandy, or ſpirit made of molaſſes; but 
by ſome held exceedingly unwholeſome, and therefore diſcou— 
raged. See BRANDY and SPIRIT. 
MOLOSSUS, in the Greek and Latin poetry, a foot conſiſting 
of three long ſyllables. —As audiri, cantabant, virtutem. Sce 
Foor. 8 
It takes its name either from a dance in uſe among the people 
called Malaſſi, or Epirotæ; or from the temple of Jupiter Mo- 
Hus, where odes were ſung, in which this foot had a great 
ſhare; or becauſe the march of the Molaſſi when they went to 
the combat, was compoſed of theſe feet, or had the cadence 
thereof.— The ſame foot was alſo called among the antients 
VLoitumnius, extenſipes, hippius, & chanius. Dion. 3. p. 475. 
MOLTA, or MoLTuRAa, a duty or toll paid by vaſſals to the 
lord for grinding their corn at his mill. 
MOLTING, or MouLrTixs, the falling off or change of hair, 
feathers, ſkin, horns, voice, and other diſpoſitions of the body 
of animals, happening in ſome, annually, in others at certain 
ſtages of their life. | 
The generality of beaſts melt in the ſpring, 
The moulting of a hawk is called mewing. See Hawk and 
FALCONRY. | : 
The melting of a deer is the quitting of his horns in February 
or March; the melting of a ſerpent is the putting off his ſkin, 
See ExxuvIx. | 
MOLUTA arma. See the article ARMA. 
MOMENT, in time, the moſt minute, and indiviſible part of 
duration; or what we otherwiſe call an inſtant. Sce Time, 
and INSTANT. | 
MomMENTs, in the new doctrine of infinites, denote the infinitely 
ſmall parts of quantity. See IN FIN ITE. 
Moments are the fame with what we otherwiſe call infinite ſi- 
mals, and differences ; being the momentary increments, or de— 
crements of quantity conſidered as in a continual flux. Sec 
DIFFERENCE and FLUxIOS. 
Moments are the generative principles of magnitude: They 
have no determined magnitude of their own ; but are only in- 
ceptive thereof. See IN EPTIVE. 
Hence, as it is the ſame thing if in lieu of theſe moments, the 
velocities of their increaſes and decreaſes be made uſe of, or 
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MOLINISTS, a ſect in the Romiſh church, who follow the 


M ON 


the finite quantities proportionable to ſuch velocities ; the me- 
thod of proceeding which conſiders the motions, changes, or 


mendicant friars, and nuns. The reſt are more pro 
religious houſes. See RELIGIOUS, properly calle 


fluxions of quantities, is denominated by Sir Iſ. Newton the] MONAS TIC, ſomething belonging to monks, or the monlil 


method of fluxions. See FLUxIO&«s. 

Leibnitz, and moſt foreigners, conſidering theſe infinitely 
ſmall parts, or infiniteſimals as the differences of two quanti- 
ties; and thereby endeayouring to find the differences of quan- 
tities, i. e. ſome moments, or quantities infinitely ſmall, which 
being taken an infinite number of times, ſhall equal given 
quantities, call theſe moments, differences; and the method of 
"ih the adrfferential calculus. See CALCULUS deren, 

tialis. 

MomenT, MouEN TUM, in mechanics, is the ſame with :mpe- 
tus; or the quantity of motion in a moving body. See Mo- 
TION. 

Mom#nTuM, is ſometimes alſo uſed ſimply for the motion itſelf, 
Moment is frequently defined by the vis inſita, or the power by 
which moving bodies continually change place. See VIs. 

In comparing the motions of bodies, the ratio of their momenta 
is always compounded of the quantity of matter, and the cele- 
rity of the moving body ; ſo that the moment of any ſuch body 
may be conſidered as a rectangle under the quantity of matter, 
and the celerity, _ | 

And ſince it is certain that all equal rectangles have their ſides 
reciprocally proportionable ; therefore if the moments of any 
moving bodies be equal, the quantity of matter in one to that 
of the other will be reciprocally as the celerity of the latter to] 
the celerity of the former; and, qn the contrary, if the quan- 
tities of matter be reciprocally proportionable to the celerities, 
the moments, or quantities in each, will be equal. | 
The moment alſo of any moving body may be conſidered as the 
aggregate or ſum of all the moments of the parts of that body ; 
and therefore where the magnitudes and number of particles 
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MOMENTARY motion. See the article QUANTITY, | 
MONARCHY *, MONATXIA, a large ſtate governed by one; or a 
ſtate where the ſupreme power is lodged in the hands of a ſingle 
perſon. See GOVERNMENT. 
* The word comes from the Greek poxpxns, one who governs a- 
lone; formed of he folus, and ap imperium, government. 
The moſt antient monarchy was that of the Aſſyrians, which 
was founded ſoon after the deluge. —We uſually reckon four 
grand, or univerſal monarchies, the Aſſyrian, Perſian, Grecian, 
and Roman. Though St. Auguſtin makes them but two, 
vz. thoſe of Babylon and Rome. — There ſeems in reality no 
neceſſity to make the Medes, Perſians and Greeks ſucceed to 
the whole power of the Aſſyrians, to multiply the number of 
the munarchies: It was the ſame empire ſtill, and the ſeveral 
changes that happened in it, did not conſtitute different monar- 
chies, Thus the Roman empire was ſucceſhvely governed by 
princes of different nations, yet without any new monarchy be- | 
ing formed thereby. Rome therefore may be ſaid to have im- 
mediately ſucceeded Babylon in the empire of the world. See 
EMPIRE. 
Of monarchies ſome are abſolute and deſpotic, where the will | 
of the monarch is uncontrollable ; as Denmark, c. others /:- 
mited, where the prince's authority is reſtrained by laws, and 
part of the ſupreme power lodged in other hands; as in Eng- 
land, | 
Some monarchies again are hereditary, where the ſucceſſion de- | 
volves immediately from father to ſon ; and others eled7ve, 
where, on the death of the monarch, his ſucceſſor is appointed 
by election; as in Poland. 
According to Hobbes, monarchy, as well as ariſtocracy, derives' 
all its authority from the people, who transfer all their right, 
v. gr. the ſupreme power, by a plurality of ſuffrages, &c. to 
ſome one perſon called a monarch ; ſo that whatever the people 
could have done before this tranſlation, may be now rightfully 
done by him, to whom the tranſlation is made.—This done, 
the people are no longer to be looked on as a perſon, but a diſ- 
ſolved multitude ; in regard they were only one by virtue of 
the ſupreme power, which they have now transferred to ano- 
ther. 
Nor can the monarch, according to this author, oblige himſelf 
by any covenants, to any perſon, for the authority he has re- 
ceived ; in regard he receives the power from the people, which, 
as ſoon as that is done, ceaſes to be a perſon ; and the perſon 
cealing, the obligation to the perſon ceaſes of courſe, —The 
people therefore are obliged to pay obedience to the monarch, by 
virtue of thoſe covenants, whereby they mutually oblige them- 
ſelves to what the people, as a perſon, injoins to be done. 
He argues further, that as a monarch cannot be obliged by 
any covenants ; ſo neither can he do any injury to his ſub- 
jeQs : an injury being nothing elſe but a breach of covenant ; | 
and where there is no covenant, there can be no breach. De 
ciue, cap. 8. | 
MoNASTER11 proviſer, See the article PRovisor, | 
MONASTERY, a convent, or houſe built for the reception of 
religious; whether it be abbey, priory, nunnery, or the like. 
See ABBEY, PRIORY, &c. | 5 
MonasTERY is only properly appl.ed to the houſes of monks, 
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life. See Mok. | 
The monaſtic profeſſion is a kind of civil death, which h 
ſame effect with the natural death. The council of Te 
Sc. fix ſixteen years for the age at which a perſon ma be as 
mitted into the monaſtical ſtate. N de al. 
St. Anthony is the perſon who in the fourth century fir ; 
ſtituted the monaſlic life; as St, Pachomius, in the {ame in. 
tury, is ſaid to have firſt ſet on foot the cœnobitic liſe ny 
regular communities of religious. See CokNOBITE. Sip 
In a ſhort time, the deſarts of Egypt became inhabited with 
ſet of ſolitaries, who took upon them the monaſtic ks a 
See ANACHORET, HERMITE, &c.—St, Baſil carried Py 
monkiſh humour into the eaſt, where he compoſeq a * 
which afterwards obtained through a great part of the a 
In the eleventh century, the monaſtic diſcipline was grown v 
remiſs : St, Odo firſt began to retrieve it in the monaſter yi 
Cluny: That monaſtery, by the conditions of its ere — A 
was put under the immediate protection of the holy ſee; wit 
a prohibition to all powers, both ſecular and eccleſiaſtica 1 


6, 


_ diſturb the monks in the poſſeſſion of their effects, or the election 


of their abbot. In virtue hereof, they pleaded an exemption fro 
the juriſdiftion of the biſhop ; and extended this privilege,” 
the houſes dependent on Cluny. This made the firſt congr ; 
tion of ſeveral houſes under one chief immediately ſubject * 
pope, ſo as to conſtitute one body, or, as they now call it one 
religious order, Till then, each monaſtery was independent of 
other, and ſubject to the biſhop, See ORDER, Coxncrec. 
TION, ABBOT, RELiGIous, &c, 


MOND. See the article MounDp. 
MONDAY.—Plugh-Monpay. See the article PLovgy, 


are the ſame, and where they are moved with the ſame celerity, MONET pes. See the article PEs. | 
there will be the ſame moments of the wholes. See MoTion, | MONETAGIUM, MoneTace, or MinTaGs, the right or 


privilege of coining money. See MinT, Coinins, Es. 


MONETALES triumviri, See the article TRIUMVIRI. 
MONETARIUS, or MoxE YER, a name which antiquaries and 


medaliſts give to thoſe who ſtruck the antient coins, or mo- 
nies. See MoNE VER. 

Some of the old Roman, &c, coins, have the name of the 
monetarius, either written at length, or at leaſt the initial letters 
of it. See Coin, c. | 


MONEY, or Moxny, MonztrTA, a piece of metal marked for 


coin, with the arms of a prince, or ſtate, who make it circu- 
late or paſs, at a fixed rate, for things of different value; to fi- 
cilitate the buſineſs of commerce, See CoMMERCE. 

Paulus the lawyer, defines money a thing ſtamped with a pub- 
lic coin, and deriving its uſe and value from its impreflion n- 
ther than its ſubſtance, 

Monſ. Boizard defines money a piece of matter to which public 
authority has affixed a certain value, and weight; to ſerve as a 
medium in commerce, 

The æra of the invention of money is not eaſy to be ſettled, 
There is no room to doubt but that in the earlieſt ages, the or- 
dinary way of trafick among men was by trucking or ex- 
changing commodity for commodity, Thus in Homer, Glau- 
cus's golden armour was valued at one hundred cows; and 
Diomedes's armour at ten. See EXCHANGE. 

But in courſe of time, it was found neceſſary in the way of 
commutative juſtice, to have ſome common meaſure or ſtand- 
ard, according to which all other things ſhould be eſtimated. 
This, as ſome gather from Joſephus, was firſt invented by 
Cain: Though the firſt tidings we hear of it, is in the time of 
Abraham, who paid four hundred ſhekels for a burying-place. 
The Greeks refer the invention of money to Hermodice, wile 
of king Midas: And the Latins to Janus, — Money being a 
common meaſure for reducing wares to a balance, it was call 
by the Greeks nomiſma ; not from king Numa, but from , 
mos, as being eſtablühed by law. By the Latins it was called 
pecunia ; either becauſe the wealth of thoſe days conſiſted in 
their cattle; or, as Pliny will have it, becauſe their firſt coin 
was ſtamped with the figure of a cow. They alſo call it . 
neta, d monends, as Suidas obſerves, becauſe when the Romans 
were at a want of money, Juno admoniſhed them to uſe juſtice, 
and there ſhould be no want of money. The effect whereoi 
when they had found, ſhe was ſur-named June Moneta, and 
money was coined in her temple, In proceſs of time, mn her- 
ſelf was made a goddeſs, and enſhrined by the name of dea pe- 
cunia, under the figure of a woman holding a balance 11 ons 


hand, and a cornucopia in the other. 1 of 
9 


On the foot money now ſtands, it may be divided into ra 
effeftive ; and imaginary. 


Real Money includes all coins, or ſpecies of gold, ſilver, 70 


and the like; which have courſe in commerce, and do really w_ 
uch are gyineas, crowns, piſtoles, pieces of eight, ducats, &c. 
W hich ſee under their proper heads ; as alio under CoIN. . 
Real money, civilians obſerve, has three eſſential qualities, = 
matter, form, and weight or value, —For matter, _ 5 1 
thought to have been firſt coined ; aſterwards ſilver ; = or 
ly, gold, as being the moſt beautiful, ſcarce, cleanly, divine 


and pure of all mctals, | The 


toiſe; whence that other ſay ing, virtutem & ſapientiam vin- 


But it muſt be obſerved, they had no other :=*! money, but 


MON 
of goodneſs are expreſſed in gold by carats; and 
2 by peany-weights, Sc. F or there are ſeveral reaſons 
for not coining them pure and without alloy, viz. the great 
Joſs and expence in refining them, the neceſſity of hardening 
them to make them more durable, and the ſcarcity of gold and 
ſilver in moſt countries. See ALLOY. ; 
Among the antient Britons, iron rings, or, as ſome ſay, iron 
plates, were uſed for money. Among the Lacedzmonians iron 
bars quenched with 'vinegar, that they might not ſerve for 
any other uſe. Seneca obſerves, that there was antiently ſtamp- 
ed money of leather, corium forma publica impreſſum. And the 
ſame thing was put in practice by Frederic II. at the ſiege of 
Milan; to ſay nothing of an old tradition among our ſelves, 
that in the confuſed times of the barons wars, the like was 
done in England : But the Hollanders, we know, coined great 
quantities of paſteboard in the year 1574. Numa Pompilius 
made money of wood and leather. Nor does it appear that 
the Romans were much acquainted with the art of ſtriking 
namey in metal during the time of their kings. The firſt filver 
money they coined was in the year of Rome 484 3 and their 
frſt gold money in 546. See ColninG - | | 
As to. the firm of money, it has been more various than the 
matter. Under this are comprehended the weight, figure, 
impreſſion, and value, : 
For the impreſſim, the Jews, though they deteſted images, yet 
ſtamped on the one fide their ſhekel, the golden pot which had 
the manna ; and on the other, Aaron's rod. The Dardans, 
two cocks fighting. Alexander, as is held by ſome, his horſe 
Bucephalus : Though this may be doubted of, in regard the 
horſe is found 2s frequently on the coins of ſeveral of the kings 
of Macedon, his predeceſſors, as on his: The Athenians ſtamp- 
ed their coins with an owl, or an ox; whence the proverb on 
bribed lawyers, bos in lingua. I hey of Ægina, with a tor- 


cunt teſtudines. For the Romans, the monetarii ſometimes| 
impreſſed the images of men that had been eminent in their fa- 


milies on the coins: But no living man's head was ever ſtamp-| 


ed on a Roman coin till after the fall of the commonwealth. 
From that time they bore the emperors head on one fide, From 
this time the practice of ſtamping the prince's image on coins, 
has obtained among all civilized nations ; the Turks and other 
Mahometans alone excepted, who, in deteſtation of images, 
inſcribe only the prince's name, with the year of the tranſmi- 
gration of their prophet. 
As to the figure, it is either round, as in England ; multangu- 
lar or irregular, as in Spain; ſquare, as in ſome parts of the 
Indies; or nearly globular, as in moſt of the reſt, 
After the arrival of the Romans in this iſland, the Britons imi- 
tated them, coining both gold and ſilver with the images of 
their kings ſtamped on them. When the Romans had ſubdued 
the kings of the Britons, they alſo ſuppreſſed their coins, and 
brought in their own ; which were current here from the time 
of Claudius to that of Valentinian the younger, about the ſpace 
of five hundred years, | | 

Mr. Camden obſerves, that the moſt antient Enghſh coin he 


MON 


value of which coin is not only now loſt, but was ſo entirely 
forgot even in the time of king Edward the third, that where- 
as the biſhop of Norwich was fined a bizantine of gold to be 
paid the abbot of St. Edmond's-Bury, for infringing his liber- 
ties (as it had been enacted by parliament in the time of the 
conqueror) no man then living could tell how much it was ; 
ſo it was referred to the king to rate how much he ſhould 
pay. Which is the more unaccountable, becauſe but an hun- 


dred years before, two hundred thouſand beſants were exacted 


by the ſoldan for the ranſom of St. Lewis of France; which 
were then valued at one hundred thouſand livres. See Besanrt. 
Though the coining of money be a ſpecial prerogative of the 
king, yet the antient Saxon princes communicated it to their 
ſubjects; inſomuch that in every good town there was at leaſt 
one mint; but at London eight, at Canterbury four for the 
king, two for the archbiſhop, one for the abbot at Wincheſter, 
ſix at Rocheſter, at Haſtings two, &c, See MINT. | 

T he Norman kings continued the ſame cuſtom of coining only 
pence, with the prince's image on one ſide, and on the other 
the name of the city where it was coined, with a croſs ſo deep- 
ly impreſſed, that it might be eaſily parted, and broken into 
two halves, which ſo broken, they called half-pence ; or into 
four parts, which they called fourthings, or farthings. See 
FARTHING, | 

In the time of K. Richard the firſt, money coined in the eaſt 
parts of Germany, came in ſpecial requeſt in England, on ac- 
count of its purity, and was called eafterling money, as all the 
inhabitants of thoſe parts were called Za/terlings. And ſhortly 
after, ſome of thoſe people ſkilled in coining were ſent for 
hither, to bring the coin to perfection ; which ſince has been 
called ſgerling for Eaſlerling. See STERLING. | 
King Edward the firſt, who firſt adjuſted the meaſure of an ell 
by the length of his arm, herein imitating Charles the Great, 
was the firſt alſo who eſtabliſhed a certain ſtandard for the coin, 
which is expreſſed to this effect by Greg. Rockley, mayor of 
London, and mint-maſter.— A pound of money containeth 
twelve ounces : In a pound there ought to be eleven ounces, 
two eaſterlings, and one farthing ; the reſt alloy. The ſaid 
pound ought to weigh twenty ſhillings and three pence in ac- 
count and weight. The ounce ought to weigh twenty pence, 
and a penny twenty-four grains and a half, Note, that eleven 
© ounces two pence ſterling ought to be of pure ſilver, called 
* kaf-filver, and the minter muſt add of other weight ſeventeen 
« pence half-penny farthing, if the filver be ſo pure.” 

About the year 1320, the ſtates of Europe firſt began to coin 
gold, and among the reſt, our king Edward III. The firſt 


pieces he coined were called Fhrences, as being coined by Flo- 


rentines ; afterwards he coined nobles ; then roſe-nobles, cur- 
rent at fix ſhillings and eight pence ; half-nobles, called half- 
pennies, at three ſhillings and four pence of gold; and quarters 
at twenty pence, called farthings of gold, The ſucceeding 
kings coined roſe-nobles, and double roſe-nobles, great ſove- 
reigns, and half Henry nobles, angels and ſhillings. 

King James the firſt coined unites, double crowns, Britain 
crowns : Then crowns, half crowns, Sc. See CROWN. 


had known was that of Ethelbert king of Kent, the firſt Chri- Falſe, or baſe Monty, is either that ſtruck by an unqualified 


ſtian king in the iſland ; in whoſe time all money accounts be- 
gan to paſs by the names of pounds, ſhillings, pence, and man- 
cuſes, See POUND, &c. 

Pence feems borrowed from the Latin pecunia, or rather from 
endo, on account of its juſt weight, which was about three 
pence of our money. Theſe were coarſely ſtamped with the 
king's image on the one fide, and either the mint-maſter's, or 
the city's where it was coined, on the other. Five of theſe 
pence made their ſcilling, probably ſo called from ſc:lingus, 
which the Romans uſed for the fourth part of an ounce. Forty 


perſon, and of unſtatutable metals; or that which has loſt of 
its weight, either by being clipped on the corners, or filed on 

the edges, or Jaſtly, by having ſome of its ſurface peeled off; 
if gold, by aqua regalis ; if ſilver, by aqua fortis. 

Another kind of baſe money is that made of pieces of iron, 

copper, or other metal, covered on each fide with a thin plate 
or leaf of gold or ſilver, neatly ſodered and joined around the 

edges, and ftruck, like other coin, with figures, legends, Qc. 

5 diſtinguiſhed from them by the bulk, and weight, 

and ſound, 


of theſe ſcillings made their pound, and four hundred of theſe| Imaginary Money, or Monty of account, is that which has ne- 


pounds were a legacy, or a portion for a king's daughter ; as 
appears by the laſt will of king Alfred. See PENNY, c. 

By theſe names they tranſlated all ſums of money in their old 
Engliſh teſtament ; talents by pundes ; Judas's thirty pieces of 
ſilver by thirtig ſcillinga ; tribute money, by penining ; the mite 
by feorthling. | 


pence only; the reſt being imaginary” moneys, 7, e. names of | 
numbers, or weights. Thirty of theſe pence made a mancus, 
which ſome take to be the ſame with a mark ; manca, as ap- 
pears by an old MS. was quinta pars unciæ. See MARK, 

Theſe manca's or mancus's, were reckoned both in gold and 
filver, For in the year 680, we read that Ina king of the 


Weſt Saxons, obliged the Kentiſhmen to buy their peace at Monz vs of account, or manners of reckoning Mon 


the price of thirty thouſand manca's of gold, In the notes on 
king Canute's laws, we find this diſtinction, that mancuſa was 
as much as a mark of ſilyer; and manca a ſquare piece of gold, 
valued at thirty pence, 

The Danes introduced a way of reckoning money by ores, per 
4% mentioned in domes-day book; but whether they were a 
ſeveral coin, or a certain ſum, does not plainly appear. This, 
however, may be gathered from the abby-book of Burton, that 
wenty ores were equivalent to two marks. N 

They had alſo a gold coin called bizantine, or bezant, as be- 


ng coined at Conſtantinople, then called Bizantium, The | 


[ 


ver exiſted; or at leaſt which does not exiſt in real ſpecies, but 
is a denomination invented or retained to facilitate the ſtating 
of accounts, by keeping them till on a fixed footing, not to 
be changed, like current coins, which the authority of the ſo- 
vereign raiſes or lowers according to the exigencies of ſtate, — 
Of which kind are pounds, livres, marks, maravedies, &c. 
Money f account, according to M. Boizard, is a ſum of money, 
or a certain number of ſpecies which may change in ſubſtance 
and quantity, but never in quality.— I hus fifty pounds con- 
ſiſts of fifty pieces called pounds, which are not real, but 
may be paid in ſeveral real ſpecies, as in gui neas, crowns, ſhil- 
lings, &c, which are changeable, as guineas, v. gr. which are 
ſometimes higher, ſometimes lower. See Pound, and Gul x EA. 
EY in Europe 
and Aſia.— We here confine ourſelves to the moneys of thoſe 
two parts of the world : America having none ; the reſpective 
moneys of account of the Europeans, who have there made ſet- 
tlements, being eſtabliſned with them. As to Africa, the 
cities of Barbary and Egypt, whither the Europeans traffick 
reckon much after the ſame manner as in the Levant, and in 
the dominions of the grand ſignior : For the reſt, through- 
out that vaſt extent of coaſt, where we trade for negroes, 
gold-duſt, elephants teeth, wax, leathers, &c. either the 
miſerable inhabitants do not know what money of account is, 
or if they have any, it is only what ſtrangers, ſettled among 


them, 
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them, have introduced. The macoute, however, and the 
piece, which are manners of accounting among theſe Barba- 
rians, will be mentioned in their place. See PIECE. 

Engliſh Monty of account, is the pound, ſhilling, and penny 


ſterling : The pound containing twenty ſhillings, and the] Turky/b Mod E vs of account, The Turks, both in Europe Aſa, 


ſhilling twelve pence. See PounD, Coin, and STERLING. 

French Money of account, was antiently the pariſis, tournois, 
and the ecu, or crown: but ſince the ordonnance of 1667, 
they only reckon by livres, i. e. pounds; ſols, z. e. ſhillings ; 
and deniers tournois, 7. e. pence. The livre, 20 ſols, or I of 
the ecu, or crown; the fol, 12 deniers. See LivRE, De- 
NIER, c. 

The maille, obole, or half-penny tournois, is alſo now a 
money of account, though antiently a real coin. The maille 
is divided into two pites, and each pite into two ſemi-pites ; all 
moneys of account, To which muſt be added the frank, of 
the ſame value with the livre, viz. 20 ſols tournois; and the 

blanc, 5 deniers tournois; and the carolus, ten: All three 
antiently real coins. See FRANC, O&c. 

Dutch and Flemſh Moneys of account. In Holland, Zealand, 
Barbant, and Cologne, they uſe the pundt, or livre de, gros; 
ſchelling, or ſol de gros; and penning, or deniers groſs. The 
pundt, containing 20 ſchelling ; and the ſchelling, 12 pen- 
nings. The pundt equal to 7 livres, 4 ſols French, or 10 ſhil- 
lings 3+ ſterling. They alſo account by florins or guilders, 
patards and pennings. The florin is equal to 2 of the pound, 
or 20 patards ; and the patard, 12 pennings. The merchants 
uſe each method of accounting indifferently. 


Spaniſh Money of .account, is the peſo, ducat of ſilver and vellon, | Chineſe Mons vs of account, are the pic, picol, and tael; which 


rial of vellon, and cornados and maravedis of ſilver and vellon. 
The peſo is to the ducat as 12 to 10, The ducat of ſilver 
contains 11 rials of ſilver; and that of vellon, 11 rials of yel- 
lon ; which makes a difference of near one half, The filver 
rial being current for 7 ſhillings ſterling, and that of vellon 


only at 3: 8d. ſterling. 34 maravedis make the rial of vel-| Tapangſe MoNnEeys of account, are the ſchuites, cockiens, ochars 


lon, and 63 that of filver, The maravedi is divided into 


4. COrnaros. | 
German and Swiſs Monty of account, In Switzerland, and 


many of the chief cities of Germany, particularly Francfort, | Magul Mont vs of account. At Surat, Agra, and the reſt of the 


they account by florins (but on a footing different from that 
of Holland) by creux's or creutzers, and pennins. The florin 
equal to 3 ſhillings ſterling, and divided into 60 creux or 
kreutz, and the creux into 8 pennins. In others, as Nurem- 


berg, Sc. they account by rix-dollars, florins, and creux, |[MoNne vs of account of other iſlands and coaſts of India, Through- 


The rix-dollar equal to 4: 8 d. ſterling, divided into 100 creux, | 
and the creux into 8 pennins. In others, as Hambourg, Ber- 
lin, &c. by rix-dollars, marks lubs, ſchellings lubs, and de- 
niers lubs. The rix-dollar and dollar on the foot of the French 
crown, or 4: 6 ſterling, divided into 3 marks, and the mark 
into 16 ſchellings, and the ſchelling into 12 pennins. At 
Hambourg they alſo uſe /the livre, ſchelling, and denier de 
gros. At Ausbourg and Bolzamont, they account by dollars 
and creux's ; the dollar equal to 4 : 6 fterling, divided into go 
creux's. At Nambourg, by rix-dollars gros and fenins ; the 
rix-dollar equal to 4 : 6 ſterling, divided into 36 gros, and the 
gros into 12 fenins. At Strasbourg by florins, creux, and 
pennins. The florin equal to 15. 6d. ſterling, divided into 
60 creux, and the creux into 8 pennins. | 
Italian MoxE Vs of account, In Italy, the moneys of account 
are various, almoſt as the cities of commerce. At Rome, they 
account by pounds, ſhillings, and pence of gold di tampa. 
At Venice, by ducats, and groſs di banco, The ducat divided 
into 24 groſs, each groſs equal to 2 pence ; ſterling. And by 
ducats currant, called alſo ſequins, equal to 9s. 2 d. fterling ; 


| 


and by pounds, ſhillings, and pence. At Lucca and Bergamo, | African Mont vs of account, From Cape Verd, to the Cape of 


they uſe the four laſt; and only the three laſt at Bologna, 
Mantua, and Savoy: In Geneva, beſides pounds, ſhillings, 
and pence, they account alſo by florins, containing 6 ſoldis, or 
6 pence & ſterling. At Leghorn and Genoa, beſides pounds, 
ſhillings, and pence, they account by piaſters, equal to 45. 6 d. 
ſterling. At Nova, their moneys of account are crowns, ſhil- 
lings, and pence of gold de marc. At Raconis, pounds, flo- 
rins, and groſs. At Ancona, crowns, ſhillings, and pence. 
At Naples, ducats, grains, and tarins, equal to. one ſhilling 
ſterling, divided into 20 grains, 

Sicilian and Malteſe Mong ys of account, At Meſſina, Palermo, 
and throughout Sicily, they account by pounds, ounces, tarins, 
grains, and piccoli's; which are ſummed by 3o, 20, and 6: 
the ounce being 3o tarins, the tarin 20 grains, and the grain 
6 piccoli'ss At Malta, they account by pounds, ounces, car- 
lins and grains. The ounce 30 tarins, or 60 carlins, or 600 
grains; the carlin equal to 6 d. 4 ſterling. 

Poliſh MoNE ys of account, Throughout Poland, moſt of the 
dominions of the king of Pruſſia, and Dantzic, they account 
by rix-dollars, roups, and grochs. The rix- dollar equal to 4 5. 64. 
ſterling, and divided into 32 roups ; and again, in the Pruſſian 
territories, into 24 grochs : In Poland, into go grochs. Some- 
times they uſe the florin, groch, and penny, 


Swediſh, Daniſh, and Muſcovite MoxE Ss of account, In Swe- |Moners of account among the antients,— 


den, they account by dalles, equal to 32 ſols lubs, or 3 ſhillings 
ſterling. In Denmark, by rix-dollars, and ſtivers; the rix- 
dollar divided into 48 ſtivers. | 


Perſian Mont vs of account, In Perſia, they account by the to. 
Q- 


MON 


In Muſcovy, they account by roobles, altins, and grif, or 9. 
The rooble equal to 100 copecs, or 2 rix-dollars, or 9 ſhin 
ſterling ; divided into 10 grifs; 3 altins 1 make the ling 
10 copecs ; the copec at 13 pence + ſterling. Brit, or 


and Africa, account by purſes, either of ſilver or old 
laſt only uſed in the ſeraglio) with half-purſes of 8040 » (th 
alſo rizes, The purſe of ſilver equal to 1500 French * 
or 112 l. 10s, ſterling. The half. purſe in proportion ies, 
purſe of gold 15000 ſequins, equal to 3 0000 F rench e The 
or 6750 pounds ſterling ; ſeldom uſed but for Fe rags 
vourites : So that a purſe, ſimply, ſignifies a purſe of hy os 
or 1500 livres, They are called purſes, becauſe all th ler 
in the treaſury of the ſeraglio is kept in leathern bags 0 is 
of thoſe contents. The merchants alſo uſe Dutch Ai 
ed aſtani or abouguels, with meideins and aſpres. The a 
equal to 35 meideins, and the meidein to 3 aſpres; the ul 
to Z penny ſterling. - OI 
man (called alſo man, and tumein) and the dinar- bid T 
toman is compoſed of 50 abaſſis, or a hundred mamod's , 
200 chapes, or 10000 dinars; which accounting the 4 
the foot of eighteen French ſols, or the dinar on that of 75 
nier, amounts to 31. 125. 6 d. ſterling the toman. The 
alſo account by larins, eſpecially at Ormus, and on the e f 
of the Perſian gulph. The larin equivalent to 11 pence 0 i 
ling; and on that footing uſed alſo in Arabia, and a great _— 
of the Eaſt-Indies. > a HB 


though in effe& weights, do likewiſe ſerve as moneys of accmunt 
obtaining in Tunquin as well as China. The pic is divided wh 
loo catis, ſome ſay 125. The cati into 16 taels; each 90 
equal to 1 ounce 2 drachms. See Chineſe Coins, The icol 
contains 66 catis } ; the tael equivalent to 65. 8 d. gering 


or oubans, and taels. Two hundred ſchuites are equal to 500 
Dutch pounds; the cockien equal to 10 Low-country pound; 


1000 oebans make 4.5000 taels. 


eftates of the Great Mogul, they uſe lacres, acres, or leeths 
implying a hundred thouſand : Thus a lacre of rupees is a hun. 
dred thouſand rupees ; the lacre being nearly on the footing of 
the tun of gold in Holland, and the million of France. 


out Malabar, and at Goa, they uſe tangas, vintins, and par- 
dos xeraphin. The tanga is of two kinds, viz, of good, and 
bad alloy. Hence their cuſtom is to count by good or bad 
money, The tanga of good alloy is ; better than the bad; ſo 
that 4 tangas good being allowed the pardos xeraphin, there 
will be required 5 of the bad; 4 vintins good make a tang 
likewiſe good; 15 barucos a vintin. The good baruco is equa 
to a Portugueſe ree, a French denier, or I of a penny fter- 
ling. In the iſland of Java, they uſe the ſonta, ſapacou, far- 
dos, and catis ; which laſt money, together with the leeth, er 
lacre, is much uſed throughout all the Eaſt-Indies. The fanta 
is two hundred caxas, or little pieces of that country hung on 
a ſtring ; and is equal to x2 of a penny ſterling. Five fanta 
make the ſapacou. The fardos equal to 2s. 8 d. ſterling. 
The cati contains 20 taels ; the tael 65, 8 d. ſterling. 

There are iſlands, cities, and ſtates of the Eaſt- Indies, whoſe 
moneys of account are not here expreſſed ; partly becauſe redu- 
cible to ſome of thoſe above-mentioned ; and partly becauſe 


we find no certain conſiſtent account of them in any of the 
authors, or memoirs herein conſulted, l 
2 

Good Hope, all exchanges and valuations of merchandizes ate - 
made on the foot of the macoute and piece: which though n0 5 
moneys of account, (for thoſe barbarians having no real mmy%, 1 
need no imaginary ones to eſtimate them by, ) yet ſerve in lieu ( 
thereof. At Loango de Boirie, and other places on the coal 2 
of Angola, the eſtimations are made by macoutes ; and at Ma- R 
limbo, and Cabindo, on the ſame coaſt, the negroes reckon 7 
by pieces. Among the firſt, the macoute is equivalent to 19: ec 
Ten macoutes make 100 ; which likewiſe leaves us à kind of th 
imaginary money. To eſtimate any purchaſe, exchange, Oc, w 
they fix on the one ſide the number of macoutes required, . f. th 
for a negro ; on the other for how many macoutes they 337 w 
to receive each kind of merchandize required for the negio 1 
ſo that there are ſeveral bargains made for one. Suppoſe, 9.87 1 7 
the ſlave be fixed at 3500; this amounts to 350 macoulet the 
To make up this number of macoutes in merchandizes, the / laſ 
fix the price of each in macoutes. Two Flemiſh Knives, . gr. the 
are accounted one macoute z a copper-baſon two pounds weight, Clajt 
For the piece, | opf 


three; a barrel of gun- powder, three, c. 
ſerves in like manner to eſtimate the value of goods, 
Sc. on either ſide, Thus the natives require 10 piece 
ſlave ; and the Europeans put, v. gr. a fuſce at I piece; 
of ſalampoures blue, at 4 pieces, &c, : 

| Grecian MoNnEYS of 4 


count, The Grecians reckoned their ſums of mung by on 
mz, minæ, and talenta, The drachma equal to 7 74 1 
ling; 100 drachmæ made the mina, equal t0 31, 4 


2 


duties, 
5 for à 
a piece 
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60 mine made the talent, equal to 193 J. 15 . they made their vows, without obliging themſelves to any new 
ing! Hence 100 talents amounted to 19375 J. ftering. | reform. 1 ial fore qaly dif 

ſterling : nd talentum indeed, were different in different pro- Antiently, the monks were all laymen, and were only diſtin- 

The 1 roportions in Attic drachms are as follow. The] guiſhed from the reſt by a particular habit, and an extraordi- 
mann? ee e 25 Attic drachms; the Ptolemaic 33 F5] nary devotion.— Not only the monks were prohibited the prieſt= 
Syrian _— and Eubzan 100 ; the Babylonic 116 ; hood; but even prieſts were expreſsly prohibited from be- 
the Antioct and Tyrian 133 4; the Æginean and Rhodian| coming monks, as appears from the letters of St. Gregory. 
oe ä a Pope * was the 9 who _— _ » = 1 on 
LOU N. i ic minz ; the Ptolemaic| occaſion of ſome great ſcarcity of prieſts, that the church was 
The 83 7 _ INI Baby lonic 70; then 22 to (1 — yon ſince on _ 2 . 
203 — : : Rhodi-| hood has been uſually united to the monaſtical profeflion, See 
77. -  g _ 

1 i d Monxs, See the article PRoFtssED, 

| the ſeſtertius, and ſeſtertium. | Profeſſed Mo 8 

Roman 3 22 3 3 2. Recling, One thouſand of | Proprietary MoNKs, See the article PROPRIETARY. 
'L ” 5 ade the ſeſtertium, equal to 8/. 1 f. 5 d. 29. ſterling.] Mow s- Hoon. See the article ACONITE. 
the 8 uſand of theſe ſeſtertia made the decies ſeſtertium (the MON KS rhubarb, See the article RHU BARE. ; 
One a ped being always underſtood) equal to 80721. 185, 4. MONKS ſeam, among ſailors, is, when the ſelvedges of ſails are 
ROVery. e The decies ſeſtertium they alſo called decies centena] laid a little over one another, and ſewed on both ſides. 
a „mum. Centies ſeſtertium, or centies HS were equal] MONOCHORD, a muſical inftrument wherewith to try the 
L 197 29 l. 3 = 4d, Millies HS to 807291 J. 13s. 4d, Mil variety and proportion of muſical ſounds. See Tune. 


ſterling 3 


| f Monochord, according to Boethius, is an inſtrument invented by 
lies centies HS to 888020 l. 165. 8 . Ae Predicts for ths Fring oipantrically, or by lines, the quan- 

88 CHIMNEY-money, tities and proportions of ſounds, , 
Chimney- ONE. Por L-money. The antient monochord was compoſed of a rule divided, and 
Poll MoN E v. gee the article PRESsT- money. ſubdivided into divers parts, whereon there was a ſtring pretty 
„ ee 7 | PRrESTATION- money. well ſtretched upon two bridges, at each extreme thereof. In 
BB bi gone" jy > SALVAGE-money, the middle between both was a moveable bridge, called magas, 
eee SHIP-money. by whoſe means, in applying it to the different diviſions of the 
3 TRoPHY-money. line, the ſounds were found to be in the ſame proportion to one 

obby- 


r Moniess, officers of the mint, | another, as the diviſions of the line cut by the bridge were. 
e ty 5 ſilver money and anſwer all the} The monechord is alſo called the harmonical canon, or canonical 
waſte and charges. See MinT, Coin1nG, and MoneTARIUs.| rule; becauſe ſerving to meaſure the degrees of gravity, and 
MoNEYERS is ſometimes alſo uſed for bankers ; or thoſe who] acuteneſs of ſounds. Ptolemy examines his harmonical inter- 
make a trade of turning, and returning money, See BANK ER. vals by the monochord. See Canon, GRA VITY, Ee. : 
MONITORY letters, are letters of warning and admonition, | There are alſo monochords with divers firings, and a multitude 
ſent from an eccleſiaſtical judge upon information of ſcandals] of fixed bridges ; the uſe of all which may be ſupplied: by one : 
and abuſes within cognizance of his court. | ſingle moveable bridge ; by only ſhifting it under a new chord 
MONK *, antiently denoted a perſon who retired from the world, | or ſtring, which is placed in the middle, and repreſents the en- 
to give himſelf up wholly to God, and to live in ſolitude, and} tire ſound, or the open note, anſwering all the diviſions on the 
abſtinence, See RELIGIOUS. | other bridges. PER | 
* The word is derived from the Latin monachus, and that from the} When the chord was divided into equal parts, ſo that the terms 
Greek pp9120;, ſolitary, ob-ppor;, ſolus, alone ; by reaſon the] were as 1 and 1, they called them aniſons; if they were as 2 
antient non is lived in ſolitude, as the true monks ill do. : to I, ocfaves, or diapaſons ; when they were as 8 to 2, fiſths, 
Sch were the Hermits and Anachorets, who withdrew into] or diapentes; if they were as 4 to 3, they called them fourths, 
deſarts, and lived remote from all commerce of mankind, See] or diateſſerms ; if the terms were as 5 to 4, diton, or a greater 


HERMIT and ANACHORET. | ird; if as 6 to 5, a demi-diton, or a leſſer third ; laſtly, if 
Some writers, as father Helyot, diſſert. prelim. trace the origi-| as 24 to 25, demi-diton, or dieſis. See UN Iso N, OcTAvE, 
nal of mnks up as early as the time of the Therapeutæ, and DrApAsON, DraPENTE, DrArESssE NON, c. | 
maintain that there had been an uninterrupted ſucceffion of The monochord being thus divided, was properly what they 
monks from the Therapeutæ to St. Anthony. Others, on the] called a em, of which there were many kinds, according ta 
contrary, are contented with going back as far as St, Paul, the the different diviſions of the monochord, See SysTEM. 

firſt hermit. See THERAPEUTA@. 3 Dr. Wallis has taught the diviſion of the monochord in the 
The monks, at leaſt the antient ones, were diſtinguiſhed into Philoſophical tranſactions; but that inſtrument is now diſuſed, 
folitaries, cœnobites, and ſarabaites, : the modern muſic not requiring ſuch diviſion. 

The ſolitary are thoſe who live alone, in places remote from all Moxoc HoRD *, is alſo uſed for any muſical inſtrument, conſiſt 
towns, or habitations of men, as do ſtill ſome of the hermits. | ing of only one chord, or ſtring.—Such is the trumpet-marine. 
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; 
{ 
nta The cœnobites are thoſe who live in community with ſeveral] See CrorD, and TrumPer. 0 
on others in the ſame houſe, and under the ſame ſuperiors. See * The word is Greek, Max) S., formed of ue, O., folus, ſingle, Ws 
tas CokNxOBITE. and xepd), chord. | h a. 
ng, The farabaites were ſtrolling monks, having no fixed rule or] MONOCHROMA *, Moxnoxenma, a picture all of one co- Jl 
reſidence, See SARABAITES. lour. See CaMIEUx, CLAIROBSCURE, c. 
ole The houſes of monks again were of two kinds, viz. Mongſteries The word is compounded of the Greek ppow©-, fingle ; and xpw- 
du- laure. See MonasTERyY and LAURA. px, colour. 
auſe Thoſe we call monks now a-days, are cœnobites, who live to- MONODY*, Moxop1a, in the antient poetry, a kind of 
the gether in a convent or monaſtery, who make vows of living] mournful ſong, or ditty, ſung by a perſon all alone ; to utter 
according to a certain rule eſtabliſhed by the founder, and wear | his grief. | 
e of a habit which diſtinguiſhes their order. See Vow and RuLE. The word is compounded of e-, ſolus, and dy, ſong. 
ate Thoſe that are endowed, or have a fixed revenue, are moſt] MONOGAMY *, the ſtate or condition of thoſe who have only 
h no properly called monks, monachi; as the Chartreux, Benedictines, 


: married once, or are reſtrained to a ſingle wife. See MAR- 
Bernardines, &c.—The Mendicants, or thoſe that beg, as the] RIAOE, BiGamr, &c. | 


Capuchins, and Franciſcans, are more properly called religious, Ihe word is compounded of ver O-, folus, and Jup©-, marriage. 
and friars ; though the names are frequently confounded, * See See PoLYGAMY. | | 


RELIG1ovs. MONOGRAM, Monocrammus, a cypher, or character, 
The firſt monks were thoſe of St. Anthony; of St. Baſil, call- compoſed of one or more letters interwoven ; being a kind of 
ed in the eaſt, calogeri, from a yep, good old man; and] abbreviation of a name; antiently much uſed as a badge, ſeal, 
thoſe of St. Jerom; the hermites of St. Auguſtine, and after-| arms, Cc. See SEAL, CIPHER, Ec, | | 
wards thoſe of St. Benedict and St. Bernard; at length came] Under the eaſtern empire, it is uſual to find MIK, which are 
thoſe of St. Francis, and St. Dominic, with a legion of others ;| the mongram of Maria, Jeſus, Conſtantine. 
which ſee under their proper heads, BENRDIcTINS, c. The uſe of monegrams is of an antient ſtanding, as appears from 
Mints are diſtinguiſhed by the colour of their habits into bac, Plutarch, and from ſome Greek medals of the time of Philip 
white, grey, &c.—Among the monks, ſome are called monks of | of Macedon, Alexander his ſon, c. = 
the chair, others profeſſed monks, and others lay monks ; which] The Roman labarum bore the monogram of Jeſus Chriſt, con- 
laſt are deſtined for the ſervice of the convent, and have nei- fiſting of two letters, a P placed perpendicularly through the 
ther clericate nor literature, See Lav. | middle of an X, e. gr. Þ, as we find it in ſeveral medals of 
Cluſtered Moxks, are thoſe who actually reſide in the houſe : in| the time of Conſtantine ; thoſe being the two firſt letters of 
oppolition to extra- monls, who have benefices depending on the] the word xrizroz, Chriſt. See LABARUM. | 


monaſtery, Kings formerly marked their coins with their zmonograms : Of 
Manks are alſo diſtinguiſhed into reformed, whom the civil and| this we have inſtances in Charlemain's coins, Phat prince 


ece] alſo uſed the monogram for his ſignature. Eginhard gives us this 


eſiaſtical authority have made maſters of antient convents, 
and put in their power to retrieve the antient diſcipline, which] reaſon for it, viz, that Charlemain could not write ; and that 
having attempted in vain to learn in his grown age, he was re- 


0 on relaxed ; and antient, who remain in the convent, 
o live in it according to its eſtabliſhment at the time when] duced to the neceſſity of ſigning with a monogram. 
| 6 Z > | 


Ver. ii. 


The 


| 
The antients alſo uſed momgrams as notes, or abbreviations of 
inſcriptions ; for the underſtanding whereof we have expreſs 
treatiſes of Valerius Probus, Sert. Urſatus, &c, See CH a- 
RACTER. 1 | 
MONOLOGUE “, a dramatic ſcene, wherein a perſon appears 
alone on the ſtage, and ſpeaks to himſelf. See SoLILoQUY. 
The word is formed of the Greek, O, ſolus ; and aoy©>, dif- 


courſe, ſpeech. | MONOTONIA, Monortowy, a want of variation 


MONOMACHIA *, MONOMAXIA, a duel, or ſingle combat of 


man againſt man, See DUEL. 
” hog word comes from the Greek, e-, folus 3 and puxxn, com- 
at. | | 
Monomachia was antiently allowed by law, for the trial or proof 


of crimes. It was even permitted in pecuniary cauſes, as ap- 


and canon laws. See ComBAaT.—Alciat has wrote 4 treatiſe 
De monomachia. 5 | 
MONOMIAL, in algebra, a root or quantity that has but one 
name; or conſiſts but of one part or member.—Such are ab, 
aab, aaabb, See QUANTITY, BINOMIAL, TRINOMIAT, 


Roor, Ce. 


* 


Monomials may be either rational, or irrational. See RATI-|Mowsz1GnEuR, abſolutely uſed, is a quality now reſtrained 10 


ONAL, c. : 
MONOPETALOUS, in botany, a term applied to flowers 
which have only one undivided petalum, or leaf, See FLow- 


ER, PETALA, Qc. MONSIEUR ®, in the plural Mess1EuRs, a term, or tit. of 


MONOPHYSITES *, a general name given to all thoſe ſecta- 
ries in the Levant, who only own one nature in Jeſus Chriſt. 
See THE AND RIC. a 

*The word comes from the Greek, u-, ſolus; and Pvric, na- 
tura. 

The monophyſites however, properly ſo called, are the followers 
of Severus, and Petrus Fullenſis. See JACoBITE. 

MONOPOLY *, MONONOAION, an unlawful kind of traffic, 
when one or more perſons make themſelves ſole maſters of any 
commodity, trade, manufacture, or the like, with deſign to 
enhance its price; thoſe who have occaſion for it being obliged 
to purchaſe it at their hands, and on their own terms. 

*The word is pure Greek, formed of e, folus, and alt, 
wendo, q. d. I fell alone. Among the Romans, the term was ſo 
odious, that Tiberius, as Suetonius relates, having occaſion to 
make uſe of it, begged leave of the ſenate for it, as being bor- 
rowed from the Greek. 

There are two kinds of monopolies : The one, when a merchant 
buys up, for inſtance, all the corn of a province, to retail it 
at an advanced rate to the people. | 
The other when a letter, or patent, is procured from the | 
prince, prohibiting any other perſon to ſell any commodity be- 
ſides the patentee, | | 7 | | 

MONOPTERE, MONONTEPOE, a kind of temple among the 
antients, round, and without walls ; having its dome ſupported 
by columns. See TEMPLE. 

MONOPTOTE, MonoPToroN, in grammar, a noun which 

has only one caſe : as, inficias. See Cask. 6 

MONOPYRENEOUS fruits, are ſuch as only contain one ker- 
nel, or ſeed. See FRUIT. | 

MONORHYME *, a poetical compoſition, all the verſes where- 
of end with the ſame rhyme. See RHYME. | | 

* 'The word comes from the Greek e-, folus ; and prop©-, 
rhyme. See RHYME. 

Momorhymes are faid to have been invented by the old French 
poet Leonin, who addreſſed ſome Latin verſes of this kind to 
pope Alexander III. Whence they are alſo called Leonine ver- 
ſes. See LEONINE. 

MONOSTICH, MoxosTicHon, an epigram or poetical piece 
conſiſting of one ſingle verſe. See VERSE, and EPiGRAM. | 

MONOSYLLABLE, MonosyLLABUM, a word of a ſingle 
ſyllable; or, that conſiſts of one or more letters which are pro- 
nounced together. See WoRD, and SYLLABLE. 
The French language abounds in monghillables more than any 
other. This renders it the more perplexing to foreigners, and 
yet the beauty of the language ſeems to conſiſt in it. One of the 
beſt and ſmootheſt lines in Malherbe conſiſts of twelve mono- 
ſyllables ; ſpeaking of Caliſta, he ſays, — Ei moy je ne vc rien 
quand je ne la voy pas, —In this the genius of the Engliſh tongue 
differs very much from the French, an uninterrupted ſeries of 
monoſyllables in the former having always an ill effect. This 
Mr. Pope both intimates and exemplifies in the ſame verſe, — 
And ten lam words oft creep in one dull line, —Paſquier cites an 
elegy of forty-two verſes, conſiſting wholly of monoſy/lables, 

MONOTHELITES*, an antient ſect, who ſprung out of the 
Eutychians ; thus called, as only allowing of one will in Jeſus 

Chriſt. See EUTYCHIAN. | 

* The word is compounded of the Greek pow©->, ſingle ; and Stan- 

tur, will, of Faw, wolo, I will. 16 
The opinion of the monothelites had its riſe in 630, and had 
the emperor Heraclius for an adherent : It was the ſame with 
that of the Acephalous Severians. See SEVERIANS, x 
They allowed of two wills in Chrift, conſidered with regar 
to the two natures ; but reduced them to one, by reaſon of the 
union of the two natures: Thinking it abſurd there ſhould be 
two free wills in one and the ſame perſon, See PERSON. | | 

| | 4 : 


long ſeries of words are delivered with one unvaried tone der 


ap- MONS Lunge. See AB DU cron. 
pears by antient records. It is now forbid both by the civil] MONSEIGNEUR &, in the plural Mxssg IO NR URS, 2 title of 


Mons1EuR, abſolutely uſed, is a title or quality appropriated to 


MONSOON, a regular, or periodical wind, in the Eaſt. Indies, 


MONSTER, MonsTRum, a birth, or production of 2 living 


MON 


They were condemned by the ſixth general council, ag b. 

ſuppoſed to deſtroy the perfection of the humanity of rs 
Chriſt, depriving it of will, and operation. That 8 
clared their belief of two wills, and two operations, wiz, © 
diviſion, or without changing the one for the other. 2 
either diſtinguiſhing or confounding them; the human * 
ing ſubject to the divine. See THEANDRIC. TY: 


N ' . . 
flection, of the voice; or a fault in pronunciation, _ 
nere a 


PRONUNCIATION. OE | 
This is one of the principal faults of our Engliſh orators M 
notoma is oppoſed to chanting, or ſinging. = 


honour, and reſpect uſed by the French in writin 

of ſuperior rank, or pane Tac 5 
* The word is a compound of mon, my, and ſcigneur, lord. 

Dukes, peers, archbiſhops, biſhops, and preſidents à Ia my; 

are complimented with the title of anſeigneur. In the petiti a 

preſented to the ſovereign courts, they uſe the term noir, 


the dauphin of France. See DauPHin. 
This cuſtom was unknown till the time of Louis XIV. Til 
then, the dauphin was ſtiled monſicur le dauphin. 1 


civility, uſed by the French, in ſpeaking to their equals 
thoſe a little below them; anſwering to Mr. or Sir amy 
the Engliſh, See SIRE. ns, 
*The word is a compound of mon, my, and feur, Sir. 
— Borel derives it from the Greek 3 17 7 15 : pag 
; oh py —_— "x and — from = Latin yang 
elder. The Italians fa or, and the Spaniar in the 
ſame ſenſe, and from he fine origin, : * fer, in de 
The ſuperſcriptions of all letters begin, A mon/ieur nunſſur 
ſuch a one. : 
The uſe of the word monſieur was formerly more extenſive than 
at preſent : 'They applied it to people who lived many ages be 
fore them: Thus, onſieur St. Auguſtine, monſieur St. Ambroſe. 
and the vulgar ſtill ſay, monſicur St. Paul, monſieur St. James 
Sc. The Romans, during the flouriſhing times of their l. 
berty, were unacquainted with that term of parade and flattery 
which they afterwards made uſe of in the word dominus. In 
ſpeaking, or writing to each other, they only gave each other 
their proper names; which practice laſted even after Cæſar 
had brought the republic under his command, But after the 
Roman emperors were once well ſeated in the throne, the cour- 
tiers, and minions who by flattery ſought to procure favour 
from them, ſtudied new honours. Suetonius obſerves, that a 
comedian on the theatre having called Auguſtus, deminus, lord; 
the ſpectators all ſtared at him. So that the emperor forbad, 
for the future, that quality to be attributed to him. Caligula 
was the firſt, who expreſsly commanded himſelf to be called 
dominus. Martial, entirely devoted to tyranny, calls Domi. 
tian, dominum deumgue ugſtrum.—In time, the title was allo 
applied to the people ; and of dominus, at length was formed 
dom. See Dom. 


the ſecond fon of France, or the king's brother. 

In a letter of Philip de Valois, that prince ſpeaking of his pre- 

deceſſor, calls him monfieur le roy, monſieur the king. At pre 

2 no body calls the king monſſeur, but the children of France, 
ve SIRE. 


blowing conſtantly the ſame way, during ſix months of the 

ear, and the contrary way the remaining fix. See Wi1ND. 
In the Indian ocean, the winds are partly general, and blow al 
the year round the ſame way, as in the Athiopic ocean; and 
partly periodical, i. e. half the year blow one way, and tie 
other half near on the oppoſite points. And thoſe points and 
times of ſhifting differ in different parts of this ocean.— Thee 
latter are what we call monſoons. | : 
Monſoons then are a ſpecies of what we other wiſe call trade- uind. 
See TRADE-wind. : 
They take the denomination monſoon from an antient pilot 
who firſt croſſed the Indian ſea by means hereof. Though 
others derive the name from a Portugueſe word ſignifying . 
tion, or change of wind, and ſea. ; | 
Lucretius and Apollonius make mention of annual winds 115 
ariſe every year, eteſia flabra, which ſeem to be the ſame Vi 
what in the Eaſt-Indies we now call monſoons. 


diſpoſition 9! 
are too 
Ma- 


thing, degenerating from the proper and uſual 
parts, in the ſpecies it belongs to.— As, when there 
many members, or too few; or ſome of them ale extra! 
gantly out of proportion, either on the fide of defect or _ 
* The word comes from the Latin, monſtrum, of monſtrando, new 1 
—Whence alſo the box wherein relicks were antiently kept : f 


ſhewn was called monſirum. Dugdale mentions an 3 K. 
the church of York with this article, Item unum monſiru 


offibus ſancti Petri in Beryl, & crucifixo in ſummitate, 


RELack. c e. when acting 
| Ariſtotle defines a mon/t;r to be a defect of nature, wund 


— as | > PP A LS) ob ank p— 2 a. a. ONE 


c 


towards ſome end, it cannot attain to it, by reaſon ſome of 
its principles are corrupted. See NATURE, IE 
Momſters do not propagate their kind; for which reaſon ſome 
rank mules among the number of monſters ; as alſo hermaphro- 
dites. See MULE and HERMAPHRODITE. : 
Females, which bring forth twins, are found moſt liable to 
produce nunſters.— The reaſon, probably, is owing to this; 
that though the twins are covered with one common chorion, 
yet they have each their ſeparate amnios, which, by their con- 
tiguity may chance to grow together, and ſo occaſion a con- 
fuſion, or blending of the parts. Hence ſo many double crea- 
See DouUBLE. ; 
F. Malebranche accounts for the production of monſters in the 
animal world, thus. — The creator has eſtabliſhed ſuch a com- 
munication between the ſeveral parts of his creation, that we 
are not only naturally led to imitate one another, i. e. have a 
diſpoſition to do the ſame things, and aſſume the ſame manners 
with thoſe with whom we converſe; but alſo have certain na- 
tural diſpoſitions which incline us to compaſſion, as well as imt- 
tation, Theſe things moſt men feel, and are ſenſible of ; and, 
therefore, need not be proved. The animal ſpirits then are 
not only naturally carried into the reſpective parts of the body 
to perform the ſame actions, and the ſame motions which we 
ſee others do, but alſo to receive in ſome manner their wounds, 
and take part in their ſufferings. 3 
Experience tells us, that when we look attentively on any per- 
ſon ſeverely beaten, or that has a large wound, ulcer, or the 
like ; the ſpirits immediately flow into thoſe parts of our body 
which anſwer to thoſe we ſee ſuffer in the other; unleſs their 
courſe be ſtopped from ſome other principle. This flux of ſpi- 
rits is very ſenfible in perſons of a delicate conſtitution, who 
frequently ſhudder, and find a kind of trembling in the body 
on theſe occaſions; and this ſympathy in bodies, produces 
compaſſion in the mind, . 
Now, it muſt be obſerved, that the view of a wound, c. 
wounds the perſon who views it the more ſtrongly and ſenſibly, 
as the perſon is more weak and delicate; the ſpirits making a 
ſtronger impreſſion on the fibres of a delicate body, than in 
thoſe of a robuſt one. Thus ſtrong, vigorous men, c. ſee 
an execution without much concern, while women, &c. are 
ſtruck with pity and horror. As to children fill in their mo- 
ther's womb, the fibres of their fleſh being incomparably finer 
than thoſe in women, the courſe of the animal ſpirits muſt ne- 
ceſſarily produce much greater alterations. 
Theſe things being laid down, monſters are eaſily accounted for, 
Suppoſe, v. gr. a child born a fool, and with all its legs and 
arms broke in the fame manner as thoſe of criminals in ſome 
countries are ; which caſe we chuſe to inſtance in, becauſe we 
are told from Paris that ſuch a mon/ter was actually born there, 
and lived in one of their hoſpitals twenty years: The cauſe of 
this accident, according to the principles laid down, was, that 
the mother ſeeing a criminal executed, every ſtroke given to 
the poor man, ftruck forcibly the imagination of the woman ; 
and by a kind of counter-ftroke, the tender and delicate brain 
of the child. Now, though the fibres of the woman's brain 


were ſtrangely ſhaken by the violent flux of animal ſpirits on 


this occaſion, yet they had ſtrength and conſiſtence enough to 
prevent an entire diſorder ; whereas the fibres of the child's 
brain being unable to bear the ſhock of thoſe ſpirits, were quite 
ruined ; and the ravage was great enough to deprive him of rea- 
ſon all his life-time. 

Again, the view of the execution frighting the woman, the 
violent courſe of the animal ſpirits was directed forcibly from 
the brain to all thoſe parts of the body correſponding to the 
ſuffering parts of the criminal; and the ſame thing muſt hap- 
pen in the child. But in regard the bones of the mother were 
ſtrong enough to reſiſt the impulſe of thoſe ſpirits, they were 
not damaged. And yet the rapid courſe of theſe ſpirits could 
eaſily overpower, and break the tender and delicate fibres of 
the bones of the child ; the bones being the laſt parts of the 
body that are formed, and having a very flender conſiſtence 
while the child is yet in the womb, 

To which it may be here added, that had the mother deter- 
mined the courſe of theſe ſpirits towards ſome other part of her 
body, by tickling or ſcratching herſelf vehemently, the child 
would not, in all probability, have had its bones broken ; but 
the part anſwering that, to which the motion of the ſpirits 
was determined, would have been the ſufferer. 

Hence appears the reaſon, why women in the time of geſtation, 
ſeeing perſons, &c, marked in ſuch a manner in the face, im- 
preſs the ſame mark on the ſame parts of the child : And why, 


upon rubbing ſome hidden part of the body, when ſtartled at 
the ſight of any thing, or agitated with any extraordinary paſ- | 


ſion, the mark or impreſſion is fixed on that hidden part rather 
than on the face of the child. From the principles here laid 


own, may moſt, if not all, the phznomena of 
eaſily accounted for. : : 1 


Cetable MoxsT ERS. There are alſo monſtrous productions in 


the plant world: Such, e. gr. i 
i . gr. are what ſome botaniſts call 
mules, See MULE, GENERATION, fc, 


Floriſts give the denomination monſters, or monſtrous flowers, to 


? 


MON 


or when inſtead of one flower there are two or three riſing one 
above another from a ſingle ſtalk. See FLOWER. 

MONSTRANS de droit, a writ iſſuing out of chancery, for re- 
ſtoring a perſon to lands or tenements that are his in right, tho 
on ſome occaſion found in poſſeſſion of another lately dead. 

MONSTRAVERUNT, a writ which lies ſor a tenant who 
holds by free charter in antient demeſn, upon his being diſ- 
trained for the payment of any ſervice or impoſition contrary 
to the liberty he does, or ought to enjoy. 

MONTANISTS, antient heretics, ſo called from their leader 
Montanus, who acted the prophet, and had his propheteſles. 
The Mantaniſts are the ſame with what were otherwiſe de- 


PuRYGIAN, CATAPHRYGIAN, QUINTILIAN, and PEPU- 
ZIAN. | 
MonTANUM veru. See the article VERU. 
MON TENSES. See AcGon1sTIC1. 8 
MONTH, MeEns1s, the twelfth part of a year, See YEAR. 
Time, we have obſerved, is duration marked out for certain 
uſes, and meaſured by the motians of the heavenly bodies, 
See TIME and DURATION. | | 
Hence reſult divers kinds of years, and months, according to 
the particular luminary by whoſe revolutions they are deter- 
mined, and the particular purpoſes they are deſtined for : as, 
ſelar months, lunar months, civil months, aſtronomical months, &c. 
Solar Mod H is the ſpace of time wherein the ſun moves through 
one entire ſign of the ecliptic. See SUN. | 
Hence, if regard be had to the ſun's true motion, the ſolar 
months will be unequal ; ſince the ſun is longer in paſſing through 
the winter ſigns, than thoſe of the ſummer, 
But as he conftantly travels through all the twelve in 365 
days, 5 hours, and 49 minutes, the quantity of a mean month 


ple, the quantity of a /elar month will be found 30 days, 10 
hours, 29 minutes, 5 ſeconds, * 
Lunar Mod r Es are either fynodical, periodical, or illuminative. 
Lunar ſynodical Mod r, called alſo abſolutely, lunar MonTH, 
and lunation, is the ſpace of time between two conjunctions of 
the moon with the ſun; or between two new moons. See 
SYNODICAL month and Lux ATION. | | 
The _— the Hynodical month is 29 days, 12 hours, 44”, 
$44" Moon, | 
Lunar periodical MoNTH is the ſpace of time wherein the moon 
makes her round through the zodiac ; or wherein ſhe returns 
to the ſame point, See PERIODICAL. 
The quantity of this month is 27 days, 7 h. 43. 8”. 
The antient Romans made uſe of lunar months, and made them 
alternately of 29 and 30 days. They marked the days of 
each month by three terms, viz. Calends, nones, and ides. See 
CartnDs, Nonss, &c. | | 
Lunar illuminative MoNTH, is the ſpace from the firſt time of 
her appearance after new moon, to her firſt appearance after 
the new moon following. | | 
Hence, as the moon appears ſometimes ſooner after the new 
moon, and ſometimes later; the quantity of the illuminative 
month is not always the ſame.— By this month the Turks and 
Arabs go. | 
Aftrenomical, or natural MonTH, is that meaſured by ſome ex- 
act interval correſponding to the motion of the ſun, or moon. 
Such are the lunar and ſolar months above mentioned. Where 
note, That theſe months can be of no uſe in civil life; where 
it is required that the months begin and end on ſome certain 
day. For this reaſon recourſe is had to another form of months. 
Civil, or common MonTH, is an interval of a certain number of 
whole days, approaching nearly to the quantity of ſome aſtro- 
nomical, either lunar, or ſolar month. See Dar. 
Civil months are various, according to the aſtronomical month 
they are accommodated to. | | 
Civil lunar MonTaHs are to conſiſt alternately of 29 and 30 
days. Thus will two civil months be equal to two aſtronomical 
ones, abating for the odd minutes, And, conſequently the 
new moon will be hereby kept to the firſt day of each ſuch 
civil month for a long time together. 
However, to make them keep conſtant pace with the civil 
months, at the end of each 948 months, a month of 29 days mult 
be added; or elſe every 33d month muſt conſiſt of 30 days. 
This was the month in civil, or common uſe among the Jews, 
Greeks, and Romans, till the time of Julius Cæſar. 
Civil falar MonTas are to conſiſt alternately of 30 and 31 days; 
excepting one month of the twelve, which for every fourth 
year ſhould conſiſt of 30 days, and the other years of 29.— 
This form of civil months was introduced by Julius Cæſar. 
Under Auguſtus, the ſixth month, till then from its place called 
ſertilis, was denominated auguſtus, in honour. of that prince, 
and to make the compliment yet greater, a day was added to 
it. So that it now conſiſted of 31 days, though till then it had 
only contained 30. To make up for which, a day was taken 
from February; ſo that henceforward it only contiſted of 28 
days, and every third year of 29; though before it had ordi- 
narily conſiſted of 29 days, &c.—And ſuch are the civil or 


thoſe flowers which are not only double, but double podded ; 


—— 


calendar montbs which now obtain through Europe. See 
CALENDaR, LIP | 
| kt Philsfophical 


.nominated Phrygians, Cataphrygians, and Quintilians, See 


will be had by dividing that number by 12. On this princi- 
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Philiſophical MonTH, among chymiſts, is the ſpace of 40 days 


| MONY. See the article Mon Lv. | 
' MOOD, or Mov, in logic, called alſo fllog;tic Moop, is a 


- 
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and nights. See MEnsTRUUM. 
Dracontic MonTH. See the article DRaconTIc. 
Emboliſmic MonTH, See the article EMBOLISMIC, 
Fence MonTH, See the article FENCE-manth, 
Twelve-MonTH. See the article TWELVE- month. 
MonTH climates. See the article CLIMATE. 
MONTHLY courſes. See the article Mt nsts, 
MONT-PAGNOTE, the po/t of the invulnerable, an eminence 
| choſe without the reach of the cannon of a place beſieged, 
where curious perſons poſt themſelves to ſee an attack, and the 
manner of the ſiege, without being expoſed to danger. ; 
MONUMENT *, in architeQure, a building deſtined to pre- 
ſerve the memory of the perſon who raiſed it, or of him for 
whom it was raiſed, —Such are, a triumphal arch, a mauſo- 
leum, a pyramid, &c, See MAUs0LEUM, Sc. | 
* The word comes from the Latin nonumentum, of monere, to ad- 
viſe, advertiſe. 
The firſt monuments which the antients erected, were the ſtones 
| Which they laid over their tombs, whereon they wrote the 
names and actions of the deceaſed, See Toms. 
Theſe ſtones were diſtinguiſhed by various names according as 


their figures were different. The Greeks gave the name /eles, | 


Erna, to ſuch as were ſquare in their baſe, and preſerved the 
. fame depth throughout their whole length; whence were de- 
rived our ſquare pilaſters, or attic columns. See PILASTER. 
They called thoſe fyles, Ervaci, which being round in their 


| baſe, ended in a point at top, which gave occaſion to the in- 


Fr 


vention of diminiſhed columns. See CoLUMN. 
The name pyramids they gave to thoſe which were ſquare at 
the foot, and terminated in a point at top, in manner of a fu- 
neral pile. See PYRAMID. 
And the name obeliſc, to thoſe whoſe baſes were more in length 
than in breadth, and which roſe, {till leſſening, to a very 
great height, reſembling the figure of the ſpits or inſtruments 
uſed by the antients in roaſting the fleſh of their ſacrifices, which 
they called obeli, o See OBELISE. | 

The MONUMENT, abſolutely ſo called among us, denotes a mag- 
nificent pillar erected by order of parliament, in memory of 
the burning of the city, anno 1666, in the very place where 
the fire began. | Hh 
It is of the Dorick order, 202 foot high from the ground, and 
15 foot in diameter, all of ſolid Portland ſtone, with a ftair- 
caſe in the middle of black marble. The pedeſtal is 21 foot 
ſquare, and 40 high ; the front being enriched with curious 
baſſo relievo's. 


proper diſpoſition of the ſeveral propoſitions of a ſyllogiſm, in 
reſpe& of quantity, and quality, See SYLLOGISM and PRo- 
POSITION. 
By proper diſpoſition, we mean ſuch wherein the antecedent 
being true, the conſequent, in virtue of the form, cannot be 
falſe. —So that all thoſe mad or manners of ſyllogiſms are at 
once excluded, where no concluſion formally follows; or 
where the antecedent being true, a falſe concluſion may be 
drawn from it. See ConCLUSION, &c. 
There are two kinds of mods; the one direct, the other indi- 
rect. 
Direct Moop, is that wherein the concluſion is drawn from the 
premiſes directly and immediately.—As, every animal is a 
living thing; every man is an animal; therefore every man is 
a living thing, 
Indirect Moor, is that wherein the concluſion is not inferred 
immediately from the premiſes, but follows from them by 
means of a converſion.— As, every animal is a living thing, 
every man is an animal; therefore ſome living thing is a man. 
There are fourteen dire& moods ; whereof four belong to the 
firſt figure; 4 to the 2d; and 6 to the 3d. See FIGURE. 
They are denoted by ſo many artificial words framed for that 
rpoſe, viz. 1. Barbara, celarent, darii, ferioque. 4. Bara- 
lip, celantes, dabitis, fapeſmo. friſeſom. 2. Ceſare, camęſtres, 
Feſtino, baroco. 3. Darapti, felapton, diſamis, datiſi, bocardo, feriſon. 
The uſe and effect of which words lie wholly in the ſyllables, 
and the letters whereof the ſyllables conſiſt. Each word, e. gr. 
conſiſts of three ſyllables, denoting the three propoſitions of a 
ſyllable, viz. major, minor, and concluſion. Add, that the 
letters of each ſyllable are either vowels or conſonants: The 
vowels are A, which denotes an univerſal affirmative propoſi- 
tion; E, an univerſal negative; J, a particular affirmative ; 
and O, a particular negative. | 
T hus, barbara is a ſyllogiſm or mood of the firſt figure, con- 
| fiſting of three univerſal affirmative propoſitions : Boralip of the 
fourth figure, conſiſting of two univerſal affirmative premiſes, 
and a particular affirmative concluſion, See BARBARA, Cz- 
LARENT, DAR, &c.—The conſonants are chiefly of uſe in 
the reduction of ſyllogiſms. See RE DUcriox. 
Moon, or Mops, in grammar, is uſed to ſignify the different 
manners of conjugating verbs, agreeably to the different actions, 
or affections to be expreſſed; as ſhewing, commanding, 
wiſhing, Sc. See VERB. 


Hence ariſe five mods, viz. the indicative, imperative, opta-| 


'MOO 


tive, ſubjunfrve, and infinitive. See InDica 
ns OS Sec. 2 Luee, 
Some grammarians reckon but four mods, confoundin the 
tative with the ſubjunctive; and ſome make ſix, dive: 3 
optative into potential, and optative. | ing the 
The Greeks have five moods of verbs differing in termj,... 
but the Latins have but four,—In Engliſh the terminar, 
the ſame in all the moods. | clan are 
For the origin of ds, it may be obſerved, that 

that kind of words which fenify the manner and — 1 
thought; whereof the principal is affirmation. Verbs of our 
formed to receive different inflections, as the ara. Aly 
gards different perſons, and different times, whence BY . 
tenſes and perſons of verbs. See VERB, c. we the 
But beſides theſe, men have thought fit to invent other 
Ctions, to explain what paſſes in their mind till more gig; Q le 
For, in the firſt place, they conſidered, that beſide the f. y 
affirmations, as he loves, he loved ; there were others ——_ 8 
and conditional, as, if he loved, though he ſhould lobe. A ra 
better to diſtinguiſh theſe affirmations from the others, . 
doubled the inflections of thoſe tenſes, or times; makin; on 
ſerve for ſimple affirmations, as 7 love, he loved; and tf = 
the reſt for affirmations that were modified; as, if he fs 
love, might he have loved. Vet they kept not ſteadily to \ f 
rules; but ſometimes made uſe of — * % 
affirmations that were modified; as ii vereor, for el ve = 
And it is from this laſt kind of infleQion, that grimn..” 
have formed the mood they call ſubjunctiue. See Syy Joncrm 
But further, beſides the affirmation, the action of our will h 
be taken for a mood, or manner of our thought; and men 0 


found themſelves under a neceſſity of expreſſing what they u 


as well as what they think. Now we may will a thing in ſe. 


veral manners; whereof there are three which may be conf. 


dered as the principal. Firſt then, we ſometimes will thi, 
which do not depend on ourſelves, and in that cafe we R: 
will them by a bare wiſh, which the Latins expreſs by 5 
particle utinam; and we by, pleaſe God. Some languages, for 
inſtance, the Greek, have invented particular inffectionz for 
this end; whence the grammarians have taken occaſion to cal 
it the tative mood: and there ſeems ſomething like both in the 
French, Italian, and Spaniſh tongues, in regard theſe hare 2 
kind of triple tenſes ; but in Latin, Engliſh, Ec, the fame in- 
flections ſerve for the ſubjunctive, and for the optative, For 
this reaſon, one may very well retrench this mood from the La- 
tin conjugations ; it being the different infleQons that make 
meds, not the different manners of ſignifying, which may be 
varied to infinity, See OPTATIVE. 

We ſometimes will in another manner ; as when we are content 
a thing ſhould come to paſs, though we do not abſolutely deſire 
it; as when Terence ſays, profundat, perdat, pereat, let him 
ſpend, fink, periſh —Men might have invented a particular 
inflection, to expreſs this movement, as in Greek they have 
done to expreſs a ſimple deſire: But they have not done it; and 
in lieu thereof, make uſe of the ſubjunctive. In Engliſh we 
add the particle, let him ſpend, &c.—Authors call this the po- 
tential, or conceſſive mood. See POTENTIAL. 

The third manner of willing, is when what we deſire, de- 
pending on another perſon, of whom we can obtain it, we lig- 
nify our will that he do it.— This is the motion we uſe, when 
we command or pray ; and to expreſs this motion, was in- 
vented the mood we call imperative; which has no firſt perſon 
in the ſingular, becauſea man, properly ſpeaking, cannot com- 
mand himſelf : In ſome languages it has no third perſon, be- 
cauſe, in ſtrictneſs, a man cannot command any perſon, but 
him to whom he ſpeaks and addreſſes himſelf, —And in, regard 
the command or prayer always relates to what is to come, it 
happens that the imperative md, and the future tenſe, arc 
frequently uſed for each other, ( eſpecially in the H ew 5.) as 
non occides, thou ſhalt not kill, for do not till. Hegg 
marians place the imperative among the numbet af. füt 


IMPERATIVE. N 
Of all the mods we have mentioned, the oriental lagguages have 
none but the laſt, which is the imperative; and on the con- 
trary, the modern languages have none of them any particular 
inflection for the imperative. The method we take for it . 
Engliſh, is either to omit the pronoun, or: tranſpoſe it; thus, 
love, is a ſimple affirmation ; love, an impgrative:. We love, 
an affirmation; love we, an imperative. 
Moop, in philoſophy. 2 ges the article MoDE. 
Moov, in muſic. $ 1 
Moon, luna, ), in aſtrononomy, one of the heavenly bo ts 
uſually ranked among the planets; but with more propriety of 
counted a ſatellite, or ſecondary planet. See PLANET, an 


SATELLITE. : | 3 5 
The on is an attendant of our earth, whom ſhe reſpe bY 
a centre, and in whoſe neighbourhood ſhe is conſtantly foun i 
inſomuch as if viewed from the ſun, ſhe would never appeal 


depart from us by an angle greater than ten minutes. 


EARTH. 
As all the other planets move primarily round the ſun, 6 
the moon round the earth: her. orbit is an ellipſis, in wht. | 


is retained by the for 2 of gravity ; performing cake roun 
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| in 27 days, 7 hours, 43 minutes, which is al ＋ 
pres rme 9. 2 yomtion round her axis. See ORBIT, and 
TION, : 

I 2 of the moon from the earth, is 604 ſemi- 
diameters of the earth ; which is equivalent to 240,000 miles, 


See DISTANCE. 


ſtance, which makes a conſiderable variation in that mean di- 
ſtance. See EXCENTRICITY. | 
The moon's diameter is to that of the earth, as 11 to 40. 23 or 
2175 miles: Its mean apparent diameter is 31 minutes 162, 

and that of the ſun 32 minutes 12 ſeconds, See DIAMETER, 

SEMI-DIAMETER. : : 

T he moon's ſurface contains 14,000,000 ſquare miles; and its 
ſolidity 5,000,000,000 cubical ones: The denſity of the moon's 
body is to that of the earth, as 48911 to 39214 ; to that of 
the ſun, as 48911 to 10000: Its quantity of matter to that of 
the earth, nearly as 1 to 39.15: and the force of gravity on 
its ſurface, is to that on the ſurface of the earth, as 139.2 to 
407.8, See SoLipITY, DENsIT X, GRAVITY, Oc. 

Phenomena of the Moon.—T he different appearances of the moon 
are very numerous: Sometimes ſhe is increaſing, then waneing ; | 
ſometimes horned, then ſemi-circular ; ſometimes gibbous, then 
| full and globular. See PHAsks. | 3 
Sometimes again, ſhe illumines us the whole night; ſometimes 
only a part of it; ſometimes ſhe is found in the ſouthern he- 
miſphere; ſometimes in the northern: All which variations 
having been firſt obſerved by Endymion, an antient Grecian, 
who watched her motions, he was fabled to have fallen in 
love with her. | 5 f 

The ſource of moſt of theſe appearances, is, that the moon is 
a dark, opake, and ſpherical body; and only ſhines with the 
light ſhe receives from the ſun : whence only that half turned 
towards him is illumined ; the oppoſite one remaining in its na- 
tive darkneſs. The face of the moor viſible on our earth, is 
that part of her body turned towards the earth 3 whence, ac- 
cording to the various poſitions of the moon with regard to the 
ſun, and earth, we obſerve different degrees of illumination ; 
ſometimes a large, and 1 a leſs portion of the en- 
ightened ſurface being viſible. 

2772 of the Moon's conceive the lunar phaſes : Let 8 (Tab. 
Aſtronomy, fig. 13. ) repreſent the ſun, J the earth, RS T a 
portion of the earth's orbit, and ABCDEF G the orbit of the 
moon, wherein ſhe revolves round the earth, in the ſpace of a 
month, advancing from weſt to eaſt : Connect the centres of 
the ſun and moon by the right line S L, and through the cen- 


the line SL: the ſection of that plane with the ſurface of the 

moon, will give the line that bounds light and darkneſs, and 

ſeparates the illumined face from the dark one. | 

Connect the centres of the earth and moon by TL, perpendi- 

cular to a plane PLO, paſſing through the centre of the moon; 

that plane will give on the ſurface of the mor, the circle that 
diſtinguiſhes the viſible hemiſphere, or that towards us, from the 
inviſible one, and therefore called the circle of viſſon. | 

Whence it appears, that whenever the mam is in A, the circle 

bounding light and darkneſs, and the circle of viſion, coincide : 

80 that all the illumined face of the nen will be turned to- 

wards the earth: in which caſe, the moon is with reſpect to us 

full, and ſhines the whole night; with reſpect to the ſun, ſhe 
is in oppoſition ; in regard the ſun and oon are then ſeen in 
oppoſite parts of the heavens, the one riſing when the other 
ſets. See CoNJUNCTION, and OPPosiT1oN. | 

When the oon arrives at B, the whole illumined diſk MPN is 

not turned towards the earth ; ſo that the viſible illumination 

will be ſhort of a circle, and the mon will appear gibbous, as 
in B. See GiB BOus. | 

When ſhe reaches C, where the angle CTS is nearly right, | 

there only one half of the illumined diſk is turned towards the 

| Earth, and then we obſerve a half-mon, as in C; and ſhe is 
ſaid to be dichotomized or biſſecred. See Dicnortony. 

In this ſituation the ſun and mor are a fourth part of a circle | 
removed from each other; and the moon is ſaid to be in a qua- 
irate aſpect, or to be in her quadrature. See QUaDRATURE. 
The mon arriving at D, only a ſmall part of the illumined 
face MPN, is turned towards the earth: for which reaſon, 
the ſmall part that ſhines upon us, will be ſeen falcated, or 

nt into narrow angles or horns, as in D. See FALCA TEP. 
At laſt, the muon arriving at E, ſhews no part of her illumined 
face to the earth, as in D; this poſition we call the new moon, 
and ſhe is then ſaid to be in conjunction with the ſun ; the 
fun and moon being in the ſame point of the ecliptic. See 
Cox ju RCT 10x. 

As the mon advances towards F, ſhe reſumes her horns: and 
as before the new moon, the horns were turned weſtward ; ſo 
now they change their poſition, and look eaſtward : when ſhe 
comes at G, ſhe is again in quadrate aſpect with the ſun; in 
H gibbous, and in A again full. 

Here, the arch EL, or the angle 8 TL, contained under lines 
drawn from the centres of the ſun and mon to that of the| 
earth, is called the elongation of the moon from the ſun : and | 


* ro = MO, which is the portion. of the illumined circle | 
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MON, that is turned towards us, and which is the meaſure of 
the angle that the circle bounding light and darkneſs, and 


the circle of viſion, make with each other, is every where 


nearly ſimilar to the arch of elongation EL ; or which is the 
ſame thing, the angle STL is nearly equal to the angle MLO : 
as is demonſtrated by geometers. See ELonG ATION. 


The mean eccentricity of her orbit, is 1 of her mean di-|To delineate the Moon's "phaſes for any time. Let the de 


COBP ( fig. 14. ) repreſent the moon's diſk turned towards the 
earth, and let OP be the line in which the ſemi-circle OCP is 


projected, which ſuppoſe cut at right angles by the diameter 


BC; then making LP the radius, take LF equal to the co- ſine 
of the elongation of the on; and upon BC, as the greater 
axis, and LF, the leſs, deſcribe the ſemi-elliplis BFC; this el- 
lipſis will cut off from the moon's diſk the portion BF CP of the 
illumined face viſible on the earth. | 

As the moon illumines the earth by a light reflected from the ſun, 
ſo is ſhe reciprocally illumined by the earth, which reflects 


the ſun's rays to the ſurface of the moon, and that more abun- 


dantly than ſhe receives them from the moon. For, the ſurface 
of the earth is above 15 times greater than that of the mon ; 
and therefore ſuppoſing the texture of each body alike, as to 
the power of reflecting; the earth muſt return 15 times more 
light to the uon than ſhe receives from it. —In new moons, the 
illumined ſide of the earth is turned fully towards the moon, 
and will therefore at that time illumine the dark fide of the 
moon; and then the lunar inhabitants, (if ſuch there be) will 
have a full earth, as we, in a ſimilar poſition, have a full moon. 
And hence ariſes that dim light obſerved in the old and new 
moons ; whereby, beſides the bright horns, we perceive ſome- 
what more of her body behind them, though very obſcurely. 
When the on comes to be in oppoſition to the ſun, the 
earth ſeen from the moon will appear in conjunction with him, 
and its dark fide will be turned towards the moon; in which po- 
ſition the earth will diſappear to the moon, as that does to us at 
the time of the new moon, or in her conjunction with the ſun, 
After this, the lunar inhabitants will ſee the earth in a horned 
fhgure.—In fine, the earth will preſent all the ſame phaſes to 
the moon, as the moon does to the earth. 

Dr. Hook, accounting for the reaſon why the moon's light af- 
fords no viſible heat, obſerves, that the quantity of light which 
falls on the hemiſphere of the full moon, is rarified into a ſphere 
288 times greater in diameter than the moon, e er it arrive at 
us; and conſequently that the moon's light is 104368 weaker 
than that of the ſun.—Tt would therefore require 104368 full 
moons to give a light and heat equal to that of the ſun at noon, 
See SUN, HEAT, &c, 


tre of the moon imagine a plane MEN, to paſs perpendicular to] Courſe and motion of the Moon.—Though the man finiſh its 


courſe in 27 days, 7 hours, which interval we call a periodical 
month, ſhe is longer in paſſing from one conjunction to another ; 
which ſpace we call a ſynodical month, or a lunation, See 
Mor, and LuNATION. | 

The reaſon is, that while the moon is performing its courſe 
round the earth in its own orbit, the earth with its attendant 
is making its progreſs round the ſun, and both are advanced 
almoſt a whole ſign towards the eaſt ; ſo that the point of the 
orbit, which in the former poſition was in a right line pafling 
the centres of the earth and ſun, is now more weſterly than 
the ſun: and therefore when the mm is arrived again at that 
point, it will not yet be ſeen in conjunction with the ſun ; nor 
will the lunation be compleated in leſs than 29 days and a half, 


See PRRTODIC AI, SYNODICAL, c. 


Were the plane of the nuon's orbit coincident with the plane 
of the ecliptic, i. e. were the earth and mn both moved in the 
ſame plane, the moon's way in the heavens, viewed from the 
earth, would appear juſt the ſame with that of the ſun ; with 
this only difference, that the ſun would be found to deſcribe his 
Circle in the ſpace of a year, and the mn hers in a month, — 
But this is not the caſe ; for the two planes cut each other in 
a right line, paſſing through the centre of the earth, and are 
inclined to each other in an angle of about five degrees, See 
IncLinaTion. 
Suppoſe, e. gr. AB (fe. 15.) a portion of the earth's orbit; 
the earth; and CEDF the moon's orbit, wherein is the cen- 
tre of the earth: from the ſame centre T, in the plane of the 
ecliptic, deſcribe another circle CGDH, whoſe ſemi-diameter 
is equal to that of the moon's orbit: Now, theſe two circles 
being in ſeveral planes, and having the ſame centre T, will 
interſect each other in a line DC, paſſing through the centre 
of the earth, _ Conſequently, CED, one half of the orbit of 
the moon, will be raiſed above the plane of the circle CGH, 
tewards the north; and DFC, the other half, will be ſunk be- 
low it towards the ſouth.— The right line DC, wherein the 
two circles interſect each other, is called the Ane of the nodes, 
and the points of the angles C and D, the node; : whereof, that 


where the moon aſcends above the plane of the ecliptic, north- 


wards, is called the aſcending node, and the head of the dragon; 
and the other D, the deſcending node, and the dragon's tail; (See 


, Nope.) and the interval of time between the moon's going from 


the aſcending node, and returning to it, a dracontic month. See 
DRracon, and DRaconric. 


If the line of the nodes were immoveable, that is, if it had no 
other motion, but that whereby it is carried round the fun, it 
6Aa would 
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would till look towards the ſame point of the ecliptic ; i. e. | 
would always keep parallel to itſelf ; but it is found by obſer- 
vation, that the line of the nodes conſtantly changes place, 
and ſhifts in ſituation from eaſt to weſt, contrary to the order 
of the ſigns, and by a retrograde motion, finiſhes its circuit 
in about 19 years; in which time each of the nodes returns to 
that point of the ecliptic, whence it before receded. See 
. CycLE. | 
Hence it follows, that the mon is never preciſely in the eclip- 
tic, but twice, each period, viz. when ſhe is in the nodes, — 
T hroughout the reſt of her courſe ſhe deviates from it, being 
nearer or further from the ecliptic, as ſhe is nearer or further 
from the nodes. In the points F and E, ſhe is at her greateſt 
diſtance from the nodes; which points are called her limits. 
See LIMITS. | 
The moon's diſtance from the nodes, or rather from the eclip- 
tic, is called her /atitude, which is meaſured by an arch of a 
rircle drawn through the on perpendicular to the ecliptic, and 
intercepted between the mvn and the ecliptic, —The moon's la- 
titude, when at the greateſt, as in E or F, never exceeds 5 
degrees, and about 18 minutes ; which latitude is the meaſure 
of the angles at the nodes, See LATITUDE. 

It appears by obſervation, that the moon's diſtance from the 
earth is continually changing ; and that ſhe is always either 
drawing nearer, or going further from us.—The reaſon is, that 
the moon does not move in a circular orbit, which has the earth 
for its centre; but in an elliptic orbit; (as repreſented in fig. . 
16.) one of whoſe foci is the centre of the earth: AP repreſents; 


LA 


the greater axis of the ellipſis, and the line of the apſides; and 


TC, the eccentricity : the point A, which is the higheſt apſis, 
is called the apogee of the moon; and P, the lower apſis, is the 
moon's perigee, or the point wherein ſhe comes neareſt the 
earth, See APOGEE, and PERIGEE. | 

The ſpace of time wherein the moon, going from the apogee, 
returns to it again, is called the azomatiſlic month, | 
If the moon's orbit had no other motion, but that wherewith it 
is carried round the ſun, it would ſtill retain a poſition parallel 
to itſelf, and always point the ſame way, and be obſerved in 
the ſame point of the ecliptic ; but the line of the apſides is 
likewiſe obſerved to be moveable, and to have an angular mo- 
tion round the earth from weſt to eaſt, according to the order 
of the ſigns, returning to the ſame ſituation in the ſpace of 
about nine years. See ANGULAR motion, and APSIS. 
The irregularities of the MooN's motion, and that of her orbit, are | 
very conſiderable. —For, 1%. When the earth is in her aphelion, | 
the moon is in her aphelion likewiſe; in which caſe ſhe quickens 
her pace, and performs her circuit in a ſhorter time: On the 
contrary, when the earth is in its perihelion, the moon is ſo 
too, and then ſhe ſlackens her motion ; and thus revolves round 
the earth in a ſhorter ſpace, when the earth is in her aphelion, 
than when in her perihelion: So that the periodical months are 

not all equal. See PERIODICAL month. | 
2% When the moon is in her ſyzygies, i. e. in the line that 
joins the centres of the earth and ſun, which is either in her 
conjunction or oppoſition ; ſhe moves ſwifter, c@teris paribus, 
than when in the qurdratures. See SYZYGIES, 

3%. According to the different diſtance of the 29994 from the 
ſyzygies, 7. e. from oppoſition or conjunction, ſhe changes her 
motion: In the firſt quarter, that is, from the conjunction to 
her firſt quadrature, ſhe abates ſomewhat of her velocity ; 
which, in the ſecond quarter, ſhe recovers : In the third quar- 
ter, ſhe again loſes; and in the laſt, again recovers.— This in- 
equality was firſt diſcovered by Tycho Brahe, who-called it 
the moon's variation, See VARIATION, and REFLECTION. 
4% The man moves in an ellipſis, one of whoſe foci is in the 
centre of the earth, round which ſhe deſcribes areas proportiona- 
ble to the times, as the primary planets do round the ſun ; 
whence her motion in the perigee muſt be quickeſt, and ſloweſt 


in the apogee. 


——_— 
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5% The very orbit of the n is changeable, and does not 


always perſevere in the ſame figure; its eccentricity being ſome- 
times increaſed, and ſometimes diminiſhed ; greateſt, when the 
line of the apſides coincides with that of the ſyzygies; and leaſt, 
when the line of the apſides cuts the other at right angles. See 


ORBIT. | 


6. Nor is the apogee of the 1m without an irregularity ; be- 


ing found to move forwards, when it coincides with the line 
of the ſyzygies, and backwards, when it cuts that line at right 
angles. Nor is this progreſs and regreſs in any meaſure equal: 
in the conjunction, or oppolition, it goes briſkly forwards ; 
and in the quadratures, moves either ſlowly forwards, ſtands 
ſtill, or goes backward. See APOGEE, 
7%, The motion of the nodes is not uniform; but when the 
line of the nodes coincides with that of the ſyzygies, they ſtand 
ſtill ; when the nodes are in the quadratures, i. e. when their 
line cuts that of the ſyzygies at right angles, they go back- 
wards, ſrom eaſt to weſt ; and this, Sir I. Newton ſhews, 
with the velocity of 167, 19“, 24“ in an hour, See Nope. 
The only equable motion the moon has, is that wherewith ſhe 
turns round her axis exactly in the ſame ſpace of time, in 


which ſhe revolves round us in her orbit ; whence it happens, 
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For, as the moon's motion round its axis is equal, and v.; 
motion or velocity in its orbit is unequal ; it follows? wi 
when the moon is in its perigee, where it moves ſwifteſ ; that 
orbit, that part of its ſurface, which, on account of "gs ay 
tion in the orbit, would be turned from the earth, is 7s 
entirely ; by reaſon of its motion round its axis.—Thuz. : ik 
parts in the limb, or margin of the oon, ſometimes pine 
from the center of the diſk, and ſometimes approach — 
it, and ſome parts, that were before inviſible, he 
ſpicuous : which is called the men's libration. See Li rg 
TION, ä 
Vet this equability of rotation occaſions an apparent ir; 
rity : for the axis of the moon, not being perpendicular Kg : 
plane of its orbit, but a little inclined to it ; and this th 
maintaining its paralleliſm, in its motion round the a. 
muſt neceflarily change its ſituation, in reſpect of an obſer 6 
on the earth; to whom, ſometimes the one, and ſometimes ij 
other pole of the moon, becomes viſible. Whence it a X 
to have a kind of wavering or vacillation. | nl 
Phyſical cauſe of the MooN's motions. — The moon, we haue b. 
ſerved, moves round the earth, by the ſame laws, and in vs 
ſame manner, as the earth and other planets round the ſun 
The ſolution therefore of the lunar motion, in genera] 2 
under thoſe of the earth, and other planets. See PL ; 
and EARTH, | | 8 
As for the particular irregularities in the moon's motion, 
which the earth, and other planets, are not ſubject, the; ak 
from the ſun, which acts on, and diſturbs her in her ordin : 
progreſs through her orbit; and are all mechanically dequcib} 
from the ſame great law, whereby her general motion is d. 
rected, viz, the law of gravitation or attraftim. See Gy a. 
VITATION, | , 
Other ſecondary planets, v. gr. the fatellites of Jupiter and 
Saturn, are doubtleſs ſubject to the like irregularities with the 
moon ; as being expoſed to the ſame perturbating or diſturbing 
force of the ſun ; but their diſtance ſecures them from our ob- 
ſervation, See SATELLITE. | 
The laws of the ſeveral irregularities in the Sſpzygies, guadra. 
tures, &c. ſee under SYZYGIEs, QUADRATUREs, Ge. 
Aſtronomy of the Moon,—1*, To determine the period of the 
moon's revolution round the earth, or the periodical month - and 
the * between one oppoſition and another, or the Inodicul 
month, 
Since, in the middle of a lunar eclipſe, the moon is oppoſite to 
the ſun: (See EcLIPSsE.) Compute the time between two 
eclipſes, or oppoſitions ; and divide this, by the number of lu- 
nations, that have paſſed in the mean time: the quotient will 
be the quantity of the ſynodical month.—Compute the ſun's 
mean motion during the time of the ſynodical month, and add 
this to the entire circle deſcribed by the mon.—Then, as the 
ſum is to 360, ſo is the quantity of the ſynodical month to 
the periodical, 
Thus, Copernicus, in the year 1500, November 6, at twelve 
at night, obſerved an eclipſe of the moon at Rome; and Au- 
guſt 1, 1523, at 4h. 25 another at Cracow : hence, the 
quantity of the ſynodical month is thus determined: 

Obſ. 2 An. 1523 d. 2g7 h. 4.25 

Obſ. 1 An. 1500 d. 310 h. 2. 20 


r 
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Interval of time An. 22 d. 292 h. 2.5 
Add the interlacary days 5 
An. 22 d. 297 h. 2.5 
or 99 0 %/%%9·0hſ2c»f⁊æʃ 
Which divided by 282 months elapſed, in the mean time, 
gives the quantity of the ſynodical month 42 521,999"; that 
is, 29 days, 12 hours, 41 minutes. 
From two other obſervations of eclipſes, the one at Cracow, 
the other at Babylon, the ſame author determines more accu. 
rately the quantity of the ſynodical month to be 
| 42524. 3 10“. 9 
That is 29 d. 11 h. 43. 3. 10”. 5 
The ſun's mean motion in the time 29% ©. 24 180 
The moon's motion 389. 6. 24.18 
Quantity of the periodical month 27 d. 7 h. 43-5 
Hence, 15. The quantity of the periodical month being Sen; 
by the rule of three we may find the moon's diurnal and 1 70 
motion, c. And thus may tables of the mean motion 9 — 
moon be conſtructed. See TABLES; ſee alſo DIURNAL an 


HOR AR. | 
2% If the ſun's mean diurnal motion be ſubſtracted from the 
give the mms 


moon's mean diurnal motion; the remainder will 
diurnal motion from the ſun : and thus may a ta | 
be conſtructed, ſuch as thoſe of Bullialdus. See . 
3e. Since in the middle of a total eclipſe, the 99 13 in - 
node ; if the ſun's place be found for that time, and to 


be added fix ſigns, the ſum will give the place of the node. dee 


Ress : ich the modern, 
4. From comparing the antient obſervations with the 2 
it appears that the nodes have a motion, and that they proce: 
in antecedentia, i, e. from Taurus to Aries, 


ces, &c, If then to the moon's mean diurnal motion, 


Exact interval 


be a 


that ſne always turns the ſame face towards us. 


ble of latitudes 


r è rr ç r ĩè EI ˙· NR 


from Aries to Pil 


wv 
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motion of the nodes, the ſame will be the motion 
of the — ; and thence, by the rule of three, may be found 
in what time the mm goes 360* from the dragon s head, or in 
what time ſhe goes from, and returns to it: That is the quan- 
tity of the dracontic month, See DRACONTIC. ; 5 
If the motion of the diurnal apogee be ſubſtracted from t ] 
: ean motion of the moon, the remainder will be the moon's 
ns motion from the apogee : and thence, by the rule of 
three, is determined the quantity of the anomaliftic month, 
According to the obſervations of Kepler, the mean ſynodi - 
month is 29 d. 12 h. 44. 3”. 2”. Her periodical month 27 d. 
7 h. 43. 8”. The place of the apogee for the year 1700, Ja” 
nuary 1. old ſtile, was 11 S 8, 57-1. The place of t e 
aſcending nodes 4 . 27% 439 47-4 Mean diurnal motion o 
the moon 13%. 10. 35", Diurnal motion of the apogee 6. 41 . 
Diurnal motion of the nodes 3. 11“. Laſtly, the eccentricity 
4362 parts, ſuch, whereof the ſemi-diameter of the eccentric 1s 
1 00000 : and therefore the diurnal motion of the latitude Is 13% 
13. 46” ; and the diurnal motion from the apogee 1 39. 3. 54 

To find the Moon's age. To the day of the month add the epact 
of the year, and the months from March incluſive.— The 
ſum, if under 30; if over, the exceſs is the 7oon's age.—If the 
month have but 30 days, the exceſs above 29 is the moon's age. 
X 9. . „ yo | bY 

7 fd the time of the Moon's being im the meridian, or ſcuthing. 
— Multiply her age, if under 15 day, by 4; and divide the 
product by 5 ; the quotient gives the hour, and the remainder 
multiplied by 12, the minute. If her age exceed 15, ſubſtract 
15, and proceed with the remainder as before. 

To find the time of the Moon's beginning to ſhine, —Multiply her 
age, if under 15, by 483 and divide the product by 60 : the 
quotient gives the hour ; and the remainder the minute, Tf 
her age be above 15 days, ſubſtract the time thus found, from 
24 ; the remainder gives the time of ſhining in the morning. 

For the eclipſes of the Moon, ſee EcLiepstEs.—For the Moon's 
parallax, ſee PARALLAX, g - 

Theory of the MooN's motions and irregularities. —T he tables of 
equation, which ſerve to ſolve the irregularities of the ſun, do 
likewiſe ſerve for thoſe of the n. See EQUATION, 

But then theſe equations muſt be corrected for the moon ; other- 
wiſe they will not exhibit the true motions in the ſyzygies.— 
The method is thus: Suppoſe the moon's place in the zodiac, 
required in longitude, for any given time ; here, we firſt find, 
in the tables, the place where it would be, ſuppoſing its mo- 


the diu 


tion uniform, which we call mean, and which is ſometimes|- 


faſter, and ſometimes ſlower than the true motion : then, to find 
where the true motion will place her, which is alſo the apparent, 
we are to find in another table at what diſtance it is from its 
apogee ; for, according to this diſtance, the difference between 
her true and mean motion, and the two places which corre- 
ſpond thereto, is the greater. The true place thus ſound is 
not yet the true place; but varies from it, as the moon is more, 
or leſs remote both from the ſun, and the ſun's apogee : which 
variation reſpecting, at the ſame time, thoſe two different di- 
ſtances, they are to be both conſidered and combined together, 
as in a table apart. Which table gives the correction to be 


made of the true places firſt found. That place thus corrected, 


is not yet the true place, unleſs the moon be either in conjunction, 
or oppoſition : If ſhe be out of theſe, there muſt be another 
correction, which depends on two things taken together, and 
compared, viz. the diſtance of the moon's corrected place from 
the ſun ; and of that at which ſhe is with regard to her own 
apogee ; this laſt diſtance having been changed by the firſt cor- 
rection. | 
By all theſe operations and corrections, we at length arrive at 
the moon's true place for that inſtant, In this it muſt be owned, 
occur prodigious difficulties : The lunar inequalities are ſo many, 
that it was in vain the aſtronomers laboured to bring them un- 
der any rule, before the great Sir Iſ. Newton; to whom we 
are indebted both for the mechanical cauſes of theſe inequalities, 
and for the method of computing and aſcertaining them : So 
that he has a world, in great meaſure, of his own diſcovering, 
or rather ſubduing. | 

From the theory of gravity he ſhews, that the larger planets 
revolving round the ſun, may carry along with them ſmaller 
Planets revolving round themſelves ; and ſhews, à priori, that 
theſe ſmaller muſt move in ellipſes having their umbilici in the 
centres of the larger; and have their motion in their orbit va- 
riouſly diſturbed by the motion of the ſun; and, in a word, 
muſt be affected with thoſe inequalities which we actually ob- 
ſerve in the moon, And from this theory, he argues analogous 
irregularities in the ſatellites of Saturn. | 

From this ſame theory he examines the force which the ſun 
has to diſturb the moor's motion, determines the horary increaſe 
of the area which the un would deſcribe in a circular orbit 


by radii drawn to the earth—her diſtance from the earth—the| 


horary motion in a circular and elliptic orbit—the mean motion 
of the nodes—the true motion of the nodes—the horary varia- 

| _ of the inclination of the moon's orbit to the plane of the 
ecliptic, 


Laſtly, From the ſame theory he has found the annual equa- 


don of the moon's mean motion to ariſe from the various dila- 
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tation of her orbit; and that variation to arife from the ſun's 


© force, which being greater in the perigee, diftends the orbit; 


and being leſs in the apogee, ſuffers it to be again contracted. — 
In the dilating obit, ſhe moves more ſlowly ; in the contract- 
ed, more ſwiftly : and the annual equation, whereby this in- 
equality is compenſated, in the apogee, and perigee is nothing 
at all ; at a moderate diſtance from the ſun, amounts to 11', 
50” ; and in other places is proportional to the equation of the 
ſun's centre, and is added to the mean motion of the moon, 
when the earth proceeds from its aphelion to its perihelion ; and 
ſubſtrated when in the oppoſite part. 

Thus, ſuppoſing the radius of the orbis magnus 1000, and the 
earth's eccentricity 16 2 ; this equation, when greateſt, ac- 
cording to the theory of gravity, comes out 11', 49”. 8 
He adds, that in the earth's perihelion the nodes move ſwiſter 
than in the aphelion, and that in a triplicate ratio of the earth's 
diſtance from the ſun, inverſely, Whence ariſe annual equa- 
tions of their motions, proportionable to that of the centre of 
the ſun.— Now the ſun's motions in a duplicate ratio of the 
earth's diſtance from the fun inverſely, and the greateſt equa- 
tion of the centre which this inequality occaſions, is 1, 567 
26”, agreeable to the ſun's eccentricity 16 5%. If the ſun's 
motion were in a triplicate ratio of its diſtance inverſely, this 
inequality could generate the greateſt equation 2, 56, 9” ; 
and therefore the greateſt equations which the inequalities of 
the motions of the 7007's apogee and nodes occaſion, are to 2% 
56", 9', as the mean diurnal motion of the moons apogee, and 
the mean diurnal motion of her nodes are to the mean diurnal 
motion of the ſun,—W hence the greateſt equation of the mean 
motion of the apogee comes out 19 42” ; and the greateſt 
equation of the mean motion of the nodes 9', 27”, The for- 
mer equation is added, and the latter ſubſtracted, when the 
earth proceeds from its perihelion to its aphelion ; and the 
contrary in the oppoſite part of its orbit. 

From the ſame theory of gravity it alſo appears, that the ſun's 
action on the moon muſt be ſomewhat greater when the tranſ- 
verſe diameter of the lunar orbit paſſes through the ſun, than 
when it is at right angles with the line that joins the earth and 
ſun : And, therefore, that the lunar orbit is ſomewhat greater 
in the firſt caſe, than in the ſecond, —Hence ariſes another 
equation of the mean Junar motion, depending on the ſituation 
of the moon's apogee with regard to the ſun, which is greateſt 
when the moon's apogee is in an octant with the ſun 5 and none, 
when ſhe arrives at the quadrature, or ſyzygies ; and is added 
to the mean motion, in the paſſage of the mom's apogee from 
the quadrature to the ſyzygies, and ſubſtracted in the paſſage 
of the apogee from the ſyzygies to the quadrature. a 
This equation, which Sir Iſaac calls N when greateſt, 
viz, in the octants of the apogee, ariſes to 3', 45”, at a mean 
diftance of the earth from the ſun ; but it increaſes and dimi- 
niſhes in a triplicate ratio of the ſun's diſtance inverſely ; and 
therefore in the ſun's greateſt diſtance, is 3, 34” ; in the ſmall- 
eſt, 356%, nearly. But when the apogee of the mom is wit h- 
out the octants, it becomes leſs, and is to the greateſt equation, 
as the fine of double the diſtance of the moon's apogee, from the 
next ſyzygy or quadrature, to the radius. | 
From the ſame theory of gravity it follows, that the ſun's ac- 
tion on the moe is ſomewhat greater when a right line drawn 


through the moon's nodes paſſes through the ſun, than when 


that line is at right angles with another joining the ſun and 
earth: And hence ariſes another equation of the mom's mean 
motion, which he calls ſecunda ſemeſtris, and which is greateſt 
when the nodes are in the ſun's octants, and vaniſhes when they 
are in the ſyzygies, or quadratures ; and in other ſituations of 
the nodes is proportionable to the ſine of double the diſtance of 
either node from the next ſyzygy, or quadrature,  _ 

It is added to the mom's mean motion while the nodes are in 
their paſſage from the ſun's quadratures to the next ſyzygy, 


and ſubſtracted in their paſſage from the ſyzygies to the quadra- 


tures in the octants. 

— When it is greateſt, it amounts to 47”, at a mean diftance of 
the earth from the ſun ; as appears from the theory of gravity : 
At other diſtances of the ſun, this equation in the octants of 
the nodes is reciprocally as the cube of the ſun's diſtance from 
the earth ; and therefore in the ſun's perigee is 45” ; in his a- 
pogee nearly 49”. | 

By the fame theory of gravity, the moon's apogee proceeds the 
faſteſt when either in conjunction with the ſun, or in oppoſition 
to it; and is retrograde when in quadrature with the ſun.— 
In the former caſe, the eccentricity is greateſt, and in the lat- 
ter ſmalleſt, —Theſe inequalities are very conſiderable, and ge- 
nerate the principal equation of the apogee, which he calls ſeme- 


Aris, or ſemi- menſtrual. The greateſt ſemi-menſtrual equation 
is about 12 18, 


Horrox firſt obſerved the mn to revolve in an ellipſis round the 
earth placed in the lower umbilicus : And Halley placed the 
centre of the ellipſis in an epicycle whoſe centre revolves uni- 
formly about the earth : And from the motion in the epicycle 
ariſe the inequalities now obſerved in the progreſs and regreſs of 
the apogee, and the quantity of the eccentricity, 

Suppoſe the mean diſtance of the moon from the earth divided into 
100000, and let T (Tab. Aftron, fig. 17.) repreſent the earth, 


and 
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and T C the mean eccentricity of the mon 5505 parts; pro- 
duce TC to B, that CB may be the ſine of the greateſt ſemi- 


menſtrual equation 12%, 187 to the radius TC; the circle BDA, 
deſcribed on the center C, with the interval. CB, will be the 


epicycle wherein the centre of the lunar orb is placed, and 
wherein it revolves according to the order of the letters BDA. — 
Take the angle BCD equal to double the annual argument, 


or double the diſtance of the true place of the ſun from the 


moon's apogee once equated, and C T' D will be the ſemi- men- 
ſtrual equation of the moon's apogee; and T D the eccentricity 
of its orbit tending to the apogee equated a ſecond time. From 
hence the moon's mean motion, apogee, and eccentricity, as al- 
ſo the greater axis of its orbit 200000; the moon's true place, 


as alſo her diſtance from the earth are found, and that by the 


commoneſt methods. | 

In the earth's perihelion, by reaſon of the greater force of the 
ſun, the centre of the moon's orbit will move more ſwiftly about 
the center C, than in the aphelion, and that in a triplicate 
ratio of the earth's diſtance-from the ſun inverſely. By rea- 
ſon of the equation of the centre of the ſun, comprehended in 
the annual argument, the centre of the moon's orbit will move 


more ſwiftly in the epicycle BD A, in a duplicate ratio of the 


diſtance of the earth from the ſun inverſely. 


That the ſame may ſtill move more ſwiftly in a ſimple ratio of 
the diſtance inverſely from the centre of the orbit D, draw | 


DE towards the moon's apogee, or parallel to TC; and take 


the angle E D G equal to the exceſs of the annual argument, 


above the diſtance of the moon's apogee from the ſun's perigee in 
conſequentia ; or which is the ſame thing, take the angle CDF 
equal to the complement of the true anomaly of the ſun to 3602 ; 
and let DF be to DC as double the eccentricity of the orb:s 
magnus to the mean diſtance of the ſun from the earth, and the 
mean diurnal motion of the ſun from the noon's apogec, to the 
mean diurnal motion of the ſun from its own apogee, con- 
junctly, 1. e. as 33 J is to 1000, and 52, 27”, 16“, to 59, 8“ 
10“ conjunctly; or as 3 to 100. Conceive the centre of the 


moon's orbit placed in the point F, and to revolve in an epicycle 


whoſe center is D, and radius DF, while the point D proceeds 
in the circumference of the circle D A BD : Thus the veloci- 
ty wherewith the centre of the Moons orbit moves in a certain 
curve, deſcribed about the centre C, will be reciprocally as the 
cube of the ſun's diſtance from the earth. 

The computation of this motion is difficult, but will be made 
eaſy by the following approximation. If the moon's mean diſ- 
tance from the earth be IoooO parts, and its eccentricity TC 
5505 of thoſe parts, the right line CB or CD will be found 


11722, and the right line DF 35 J. This right line at the 


diſtance T C, ſubtends an angle to the earth, which the tranſ- 
ferring of the centre of the orbit from the place D to F gene- 
rates in the motion of this centre; and the fame right line 
doubled, in a parallel fituation, at the diſtance of the upper 
umbilicus of the moon's orbit from the earth, ſubtends the ſame 


angle, generated by that tranſlation in the motion of the um- 


bilicus ; and at the diſtance of the moon from the earth ſubtends 
an angle which the ſame tranſlation generates in the motion of 
the moon; and which may therefore be called the ſecond equa- 
tion of the centre. 

This equation of a mean diſtance of the moon from the earth, 
is as the ſine of the angle contained between the right line DF, 
and a right line drawn from the point F to the moon, nearly ; 
and when greateſt, amounts to 2', 25”,—Now the angle com- 
prehended between the right line DF and a line from the point 
D, is found either by ſubſtracting the angle EDF from the 
mean anomaly of the moon, or by adding the moon's diſtance 
from the ſun to the diſtance of the moon's apogee from the apo- 
gee of the ſun, And as radius is to the ſine of the angle thus 
found, ſo is 2, 25” to the ſecond equation of the centre, which 
is to be added, if that fine be leſs than a ſemi-circle, and ſub- 
ſtrated if greater: Thus we have its longitude in the very 
ſyzygies of the luminaries. 

If a more accurate computation be required, the 7007's place 
thus found muſt be corrected by a ſecond variation. The firſt 
and principal variation we have already conſidered, and have 
obſerved it to be greateſt in the octants. The ſecond is greateſt 
in the quadrants, and ariſes from the different action of the 
ſun on the moon's orbit, according to the different poſition of 
the man's apogee to the ſun, and is thus computed : As radius 
is to the verſed fine of the diſtance of the 07's apogee from the 
ſun's perigee, in conſequentia, ſo is a certain angle P to a fourth 
proportional. And as radius is to the ſine of the moon's di- 
ance from the ſun, ſo is the ſum of this fourth proportional and 
another angle Q to the ſecond variation, which is to be ſub- 
ſtrated, if the moon's light be increafing ; and added, if dimi- 
niſhing. 

Thus we have the moon's true place in her orbit; and by re- 
duction of this place to the ecliptic, the moon's longitude, The 
angles P and Q are to be determined by obſervation : in the 
mean time, if for P be aſſumed 2, and for QI, we ſhall be 


near the truth. 


Nature and furniture of the Mo 0 n,—1?, From the various 


phaſes of the mon From her only ſhewing a little part illu- 


mined, when following the ſun ready to ſet : From that ber: | 
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increaſing as ſhe recedes ſrom . the ſun; till at the diſtance of 
ſhe ſhines with a fall face; and again wains as ſhe re-appr 1805 
that luminary, and loſes all her light when ſhe 8 
From the lucid part's being conſtantly turned towards the : 
while the moon increaſes; and towards the eaſt when ſte 1 
creaſes; it is evident, that only that part ſhines on which 4. 
ſun's rays fall.— And from the phænomena of eclipſes, þ 
pening when the moon ſhould ſhine with a full face, viz, wh, 
ſhe is 180 diſtant from the ſun ; and the darkned Parts 
pearing the ſame in all places, it is evident ſhe has no |; 7 
her own, but borrows whatever light ſhe has from Kh : 0 
See PR Asks, EcLIPSE, and SUN. | oh 
2%, The mon ſometimes diſappears in a clear heaven,  ,, 
to be diſcoverable by the beſt glaſſes ; little ſtars of the fifth ws 
ſixth magnitude all the time remaining viſible.— This 8 
nomenon Kepler obſerved twice anno 1580, and 1583 1 
Hevelius in 1620. Riccioli, and other Jeſuits at Bologna, = 
many people throughout Holland obſerved the like April ” 
1642, yet at Venice and Vienna ſhe was all the time con . 
cuous. December 23, 1703, there was another total obſcu f 
tion: At Arles ſhe firſt appeared of a yellowiſh brown . S 
Avignon ruddy and tranſparent, as if the ſun had ſhone thrg, y 
at Marſeilles, one part was reddiſh, the other very dale ; 
and, at length, though in a clear ſky, wholly diſappearel. 
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Here it is evident, that the colours appearing different at the 


ſame time, do not belong to the 22272 ; but that they are occz. 
ſioned by an atmoſphere around her variouſly diſpoſed in th 
and that place, for refracting of theſe or thoſe coloured rays 
3% The eye, either naked, or armed with a teleſcope, "I 
ſome parts in the meon's face darker than others, which are 
called maculz, or ſpots. Through the teleſcope, while the 
moon is either increaſing or decreaſing, the illumined part in 
the maculz appear evenly terminated ; but in the bright parts 
the boundary of the light appears jagged and uneven, compoſed of 
diſſimilar arches, convex and concave, (See Tab. Aftranmy, fe, 
18.)—There are alſo obſerved Jucid parts diſperſed among the 
darker ; and illumined parts are ſeen beyond the limits of ily. 
mination ; other intermediate ones remaining ſtill in darkneß: 
and near the maculæ, and even in them, are frequently fon 
ſuch lucid ſpecks, — Beſide the maculæ obſerved by the antientz, 
there are other variable ones inviſible by the naked eye, called 
new maculæ, always oppoſite to the ſun ; and which are hence 
found among thoſe parts which are the ſooneſt illumined in the 
increaſing moon, and in the decreaſing moon loſe their light liter 
than the intermediate ones ; running round, and appearing ſome- 
times longer, ſometimes ſmaller, See MAacuLz, and Spore 
Hence, (1.) As all parts are equally illumined by the ſun, in as 
much as they are equally diftant from him: If ſome appexr 
brighter, and others darker ; ſome reflect the ſun's rays more co- 
piouſly than others; and therefore they are of different nature, 

d, (2.) Since the boundary. of the illumined part is very 
ſmooth and equable in the maculæ, their ſurface muſt be ſo too, 
(3.) The parts illumined by the ſun ſooner, and deſerted later 
than others that are nearer, are higher than the reſt, i. e. ſtand 
up above the other ſurface of the mon. (4.) The new macule 
anſwer perfectly to the ſhadows of terreſtrial bodies. 
4% Hevelius writes, that he has ſeveral times found, in ſkies 
perfectly clear, when even ſtars of the ſixth and ſeventh mag- 
nitude were conſpicuous, that at the ſame altitude of the mon, 
and the ſame elongation from the earth, and with one and the 
ſame excellent teleſcope, the moon and its maculæ do not appear 
equally lucid, clear, and perſpicuous, at all times; but ale 
much brighter, purer, and more diſtinct at one time than ano- 
ther. From the circumſtances of the obſervation, tis evi- 
dent, the reafon of this phanomenon is not either in our all 
in the tube, in the non, nor in the ſpectator's eye; but mult 
be looked for in ſomething exiſting about the moon. 
5. Caſſini frequently obſerved Saturn, Jupiter, and the fixed 
ſtars, when hid by the moon, near her limb whether the illu- 
mined or dark one, to have their circular figure changed into 
an oval one; and in other occultations found no alteration 0 
figure at all. In like manner, the ſun and moor riſing and 
ſetting in a vaporous horizon, do not appear circular, but el- 
liptical. | . | 
Hence, as we know, by ſure experience, that the circular figure 
of the ſun and moon is only changed into an elliptical one by 
means of the refraction in the vapory atmoſphere ; it is pret! 
apparent, that at the time when the circular figure of the — 
is thus changed by the moon, there is a denſe matter incomp 
ſing the moon, wherein the rays emitted from the ſtars are . 
fracted; and that at other times, when there is no change e 
figure, this matter is wanting. See ATMOSPHERE. 
This phznomenon is well illuſtrated by the following exper” 
ment: To the inner bottom of any veſſel, either plane, con 
vex, or concave, with wax faſten a circle of paper _— 
pouring in water, that the rays reflected from the circle 4 
the air may be refracted before they reach the eye; ee 
the circle obliquely, the circular figure will appear changed ! 
an ellipſis. 5 
6. The moon, then, is a denſe opake body, beſet with ”=_ 
tains, valleys, and ſeas.— T hat the moon is denſe, and impe 
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others riſe above the ſurface ; and that conſiderably, in as 
— AS w_ are viſible at ſo great a diſtance of the earth from 
the ſun : In the moon therefore are huge mountains, and very 
deep valleys, Ricciolus meaſured the height of one of the 
mountains, called St. Catherine, and found it nine miles high. 
Again, in the moon are ſpacious tracts having ſmooth even 
farfaces, and thoſe reflecting leſs light than the reſt : Hence, as 
the ſurface of fluid bodies is naturally even, and as ſuch bodies 
being tranſparent, tranſmit a great part of the rays of light, and 
reſlect very little; the lunar ſpots are fluid, tranſparent bodies; 
and as they continue conſtantly the ſame, are ſeas, —In the 
mon, therefore, are mountains, valleys and ſeas.— Hence 
again, the lueid parts of the ſpots are ;//ands and peninſula s. 
And ſince in the maculæ, and near their limbs, are ſeen ſome 
parts higher than others, in the lunar ſeas are rocks and promon- 


tories. 5 
And ſince the new ſpots are contiguous to the mountains, and 


in all reſpects like the ſhadows of bodies on our earth; no 


doubt they are the ſhadows of the lunar mountains: Whence 
alſo appears that the matter of the moon is opake, 2 | 
Nate, This reaſoning will be put paſt doubt by viewing the 
ſenſible horizon from ſome eminence : Where it paſſes over a 
plain, the line will appear ſmooth and even; where a- croſs 
mountains and valleys, irregular and winding; ſmooth, but 
c. bY : C5. 1 | 
= "he moon is incompaſſed with an heavy and elaſtic at- 
moſphere, wnerein vapours and other exhalations aſcend, and 
whence they return in form of dew and rain. TE #3 
In a total eclipſe of the ſun, we find the mon incircled with a 
lucid ring parallel to her periphery, | 
Of this, we have too many obſervations to doubt : In the great 
eclipſe in 1713, the ring was very conſpicuous at London, and 
elſewhere. Kepler obſerves the ſame of an eclipſe in 1605, 
at Naples and Antwerp; and Wolfius of another in 1606 at 
Leipſick, deſcribed at large in the Aeta Eruditorum, with this 
notable circumſtance, that the part next the moon was viſibly 
brighter, than that furtheſt from it; which is confirmed by 
the obſervations of the French aſtronomers in the Memoires de 
P Academie, &c. an. 1706. SE | 
Hence about the mon is ſome fluid, which correſponds to her 
figure, and which both reflects and retracts the ſun's rays. And 
hence alſo, this fluid is denſer below, near the moon's body; 
and rarer above. Now as the air which incompaſſes our earth 
is ſuch a fluid, it is manifeſt there is air above the mon; and 
ſince the different denſity of the air depends on its different 
gravity and elaſticity, no doubt the different denſity of the 
Junar air has the ſame cauſes. Again, we have obſerved, the 
lunar air is not always equally clear and tranſparent : ſometimes 
it changes the ſpherical figures of the ſtars into ovals; and in 
the ſeveral total eclipſes juſt mentioned, there was obſerved a 
gembling in the mor's limb, immediately before immerſion, 
with an appearance of thin, light ſmoak flying over it during 
immerſion, very apparent in England. And hence, as theſe 
ſame phznomena are obſerved in our air when full of vapours, 
it is pretty plain, at the time when theſe phænomena are ob- 
ſerved in that of the moon, it is full of vapours and exhalations, 
And, laſtly, ſince at other times the lunar air is clear and 
tranſparent, producing none of theſe phænomena, the vapours 
muſt have been precipitated on the men; and therefore either 
dew, or rain, or ſnow have fallen, | 
ge. The moon, then, is a body in all reſpeRs like our earth, and 
fitted for the ſame purpoſes. For we have ſhewn that it is denſe 
—opake—has mountains and valleys—ſeas, with iſlands, pe- 
ninſulæ, rocks, and promontories—a changeable atmoſphere, 
wherein vapours and exhalations riſe and fall—day and night; 
a ſun to illuminate the one, and a moon the other, ſum- 
mer and winter, &c, 
From theſe, by analogy, may infinite other properties and ap- 
pendages of the mor be deduced—From the changes in the 
atmoſphere will follow winds, and other meteors ; and accord- 
ing to the different ſeaſons of the year, rain, miſts, froſt, 
ſurw, &c.—From the inequalities upon the moon's ſurface will 
ariſe lakes, rivers, ſprings, &c. | 
Now nature, we know, produces nothing in vain : rains and 
dews fall on our earth to make plants vegetate; and plants take 
root, grow, produce feeds and fruits for animals to feed on. — 
But nature is till uniform and conſiſtent with herſelf, and like 
things ſerve for like ends. Why then may not there be plants 
and animals in the mzon ? To what other purpoſe ſo nice a pro- 
viſion for them? 
Theſe arguments will receive new force when we come to 
ſhew that our earth itſelf is a planet ; and that when viewed from 
the other planets, it appears, in ſome, like the non; in others, 
like Venus; in others, like Jupiter, &c. a ſimilitude between 


the planets, both optical and phyſical, being a ſtrong pre- 


ſumption their furniture is alike, See EARTH and PLANET. 
To meaſure the height of the mountains F the Moon.—Suppoſe ED 
(fg. 19.) the man's diameter, ECD the boundary of light 
and darkneſs; and A the top of a hill in the dark part be- 


dinning to be illumined : With a teleſcope obſerve the propor- 
ton of AE, or the diſtance of A from the line where the 


| Aides of a reRangled triangle A E, CE; the fquarss of which 
w 


F 


added together give the ſquare of the third; whence the ſemi- 
diameter CD being ſubſtracted, leaves AB, the height of the 
mountain. e Wt Can CCC 
Ricciolus, v. gr. found the top of mount St. Catherine illumined 
at the diſtance of n of the man's diameter from the confines of 
light. Suppoſing, therefore, CE, 8; and AE 1; the ſquares 
of the two will be 65, whoſe root is 8.062 the length of AC; 
ſubſtracting therefore BC=8, the remainder is A B=0462. 
The moon's ſemi-diameter, therefore, is to the mountain's height 
as 8 is to 0,62 ; 1. e. as 800 to 62, Suppoling, therefore, the 
diameter of the mon 1182 Engliſh miles, by the rule of three 
we find the height of the mountain nine miles. Eg 
The heights, c. of the lunar mountains being meaſurable, 
aſtronomers have taken occaſion to give each its name. Ric- 
ciolus, whom moſt others now follow, diſtinguiſhed them by 
the names of celebrated aſtronomers ; and by theſe names they 
are ſtill expreſſed in obſervations of the lunar eclipſes, &c. See 
the figure, Tab. Aftron, fig, 20. 
Moon-dial, See the article Di aL. ; 
Prime of the Moon. See the article PrR1Me, | 
MOOR, Mora, a heath, or barren tract of ground. See 
WasrTt and Common. Wy 
The word is ſometimes alſo uſed for a moraſs, meſs, or fen. 
See MoRass. 
Mora muſſa, in antient writings, particularly denotes a moſs, 
or peat-moſs, See TURF. 


|MOORING, at fea, is the laying out of anchors, in a proper 


place, for the ſecure riding of a ſhip. See ANCHoR and Ux- 
MOOR. | 
To Moor acroſs, is to lay out one of the anchors on one ſide, 
To Moor along}, is to have an anchor in a river, and a hawſer 
on ſhore, —_ 
To Mook guarter-ſhot, is to moor quartering, between the two 
firſt ways. | : 
MooRinG for eaſt, weft, &c. is when they obſerve which way, 
and on what point of the compaſs the wind or ſea is moſt likely 
to endanger the ſhip, and there lay out an anchor. 
MOORS-ead, in chymiſtry, a copper cap made in form of a 
head, to be ſet over the chimney of a reverberating furnace. 
See REVERBERATORY and Heap. 
MooRs-head alſo denotes the head of a copper or glaſs-ftill or 
alembic, which is luted on to the body or cucurbit, and hath 
a beak or pipe to let the ſpirit run down into the receiver. 
MOOT '“, a difficult caſe, or queſtion argued by the ſtudents of 
inns of court, by way of exerciſe. See Moor ix. | 
The word is formed either from the Saxon, metan, gemetan, 
meeting; or from the French, not, word. | 
MOOTING, the chief exerciſe of the ſtudents in the inns of 
court; being the arguing of caſes, which young utter barriſters, 
Sc. perform at appointed times, the better to enable them for 
practice, and the defence of their clients cauſes. See Moor, 
and In xs of court. | 
Such, as from their learning and ftanding are called by the 
benchers to argue moet-caſes, are ſometimes called utter barri- 
feers ; the reſt, who for want of experience, &c. are not ad- 
mitted, or by ſome called inner barriſters, See BaRRISTER. 
The place where the moot caſes were argued, was antiently 
called a mort-hall, See HALL. | 
In the inns of court there is a bailiff or ſurveyer of the moss, 
yearly choſen by the bench to appoint the maot- men for the inns 
of chancery, and to keep account of performance of exerciſes, 
both there and in the houſe. | 
MOOT-men, are thoſe who argue mort caſes. See Moor. 
Out of theſe moot- men are choſe readers for the inns of chan- 
cery ; where, in term-time and in vacations, they argue caſes 
in the preſence of attorneys and clerks. See MooTING. 
MoRaLs, any thing relating to the manners, or conduct of life, 
See MANN ERS. 
Befides the theological virtues, as faith, hope, charity, &c. there 
are alſo moral virtues, as juſtice, temperance, &c. See VIRTUE. 
MoRAL actions, or as, are ſuch as render the agent good, or 
evil; and conſequently, rewardable and puniſhable becauſe he 
does them. See Goop, c. See alſo Ac ION. 
MoRAL cauſe. See the article Cavs. 


| MoRAL certainty, or aſſurance, is uſed to ſignify a very firong 
probability; in contradiſtinction to a mathematical demonſtra- 


tion. See CeRTITUDE. 


ue evidence. EviIpENck. 
loRar evil. 1 EviL. 
MorAL fables. Seq che article FABLE. 
Mokar good. Good. 


MoraAL impalſibility, is what we otherwiſe call a very great, and 
almoſt inſuperable difficulty ; in oppoſition to a phyſical, or na- 
tural impoſſibility. See ImPossBILITY. 

MoRAL neceſſity. See the article NRC ESSITv. 

Mon Al. perfection. See the article PeRFECTION. 

Mora philsſephy, a ſcience whoſe object is to direct, and form 
men's manners; to explain the reaſon, and nature of actions; 
and to teach and inſtruct us how to acquire that felicity which 
is agreeable to human nature. See PHILOSO ERH. 
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Moral phileſophy is the ſame with what we otherwiſe call ethics, mind, which poſſibly he never found actually exiſted 
ſometimes morality, See ETHICs, and MokRAL IT v. matically; that is, preciſely true: yet his knowled Mthe, 
MokaL quantity, See the article QUanTITY. | only certain, but real; becauſe real things are no further ant 
Mok AlL ſenſe, the faculty whereby we diſcern, or perceive what] intended to be, meant by any ſuch — as than as * 
is good, virtuous, beautiful, &c, in actions, manners, charac-| really agree to thoſe archetypes in the mind. It is true of © 
ters, &c, | | idea of a triangle, that its three angles are equal to tw, , 
A late author has endeavoured to prove, that it is a peculiar] ones; it is true alſo of a triangle, where-ever it exiſt . wat 
ſenſe whereby we get the ideas of theſe things ; and denomi-| is true of thoſe figures that have barely an ideal exiſtence ; ba 
nates it a moral ſenſe, See moral Sk xsk. mind, will hold true of them alſo, when they come ay 
MoRarL theology, is that which treats of caſes of conſcience ;| a real exiſtence in matter. Hence it follows, that moral kn 
called alſo caſuiſtry, or caſuiſtical divinity. See T REOLOGY. ledge is as capable of real certainty as mathematics : For ce 125 
MoRa1. univerſaliy. See the article UNIVERSALIT V. I ty being nothing but the perception of ſuch agreement e 
Mo RAI. of a fable, is the inſtruction drawn from it. See FABLE. intervention of other ideas, our moral ideas, as well 2 
Thus when Phædrus at the end of a fable adds, Hoc illis dicdum] matical, being archetypes themſelves, and fo adequate or 
qui, &c. This makes what we call the moral : The Greeks| pleat ideas, all the agreement or diſagreement we ſhajj "ps 
called it ap when at the end of the fable; and apud them, will produce real knowledge, as well as in mathema; T 
at the beginning. Among the Latins it was called affabulatio.| figures. That which is requiſite to make our knowledge ay 
MORALITY, denotes a conformity in things and actions, to] tain, is the clearneſs of our ideas; and that which is ©, 
thoſe unalterable obligations which reſult from the nature of to make it real, is that they anſwer their archety pes. RQued 
our exiſtence, and the neceſſary relations of life; whether tof But it will here be ſaid, That if moral knowledge be pl; 
God as our creator, or to mankind as our ſellow- creature. in the contemplation of our own moral ideas, and the wn 
See Ac'rioN, c. our own making, what ſtrange notions will there be of a, 85 
Mok ALI T v, is alſo uſed for the ſcience, or doctrine of morals; and temperance ? What confuſion of virtues and vices, For 3 
or the art of living well and happily : deduced from reaſon, and] man may make what ideas of them he pleaſes ? It is ms We 
the nature, relation, and fitneſs of things. ed: No confuſion or diſorder at all in the things themſcln, 
In which ſenſe it amounts to the ſame with what we otherwiſe] nor the reaſonings about them, no more than there would be 
call ethics, moral philoſophy, or the doctrine of offices. See] a change in the properties of figures, and their relations « 
Erics, MokAL, OFFics, Dur, &c. to another, if a man ſhould make a triangle with four corn a 
Notwithftanding the great obſcurity and uncertainties in the} or a trapezium with four right angles; that is, in plain Engliſh 
moral ſcience, Mr. Locke is of opinion, that the doctrine off change the names of the figures, and call that by one M 
manners is equally capable of being brought to demonſtration} which is called ordinarily by another. The change of dar 
with the doctrine of quantity and number, that is, with the] will indeed at firſt diſturb him, who knows not what idez ; 
pureſt parts of mathematics. See KNow LEDGE, DEMONSTRA-| | ſtands for; but as ſoon as the figure is drawn, the conſequence 
TION, QUANTITY, NUMBER, MATHEMATICS, c. and demonſtration are plain and clear, 
According to this author, the idea of a ſupreme Being, infinite] Juſt the ſame is it in moral knowledge: Let a man have the 
in power, goodneſs, and wiſdom, whoſe workmanſhip we are, | idea of taking from others, without their conſent, what the 
and on whom we depend; and the idea of ourſelves, as under- are juſtly poſſeſſed of, and call this juſtice if he pleaſeth ; he 
ſtanding rational creatures; would, if duly conſidered, afford] that takes the name there, without the idea put to it, will be 
ſuch foundations of our duty, and rules of action, as might | miſtaken, by joining another idea of his own to that name: 
place morality among the ſciences capable of demonſtration ;| but ſtrip the idea of that name, or take it, ſuch as it is, in the 
wherein we need not doubt, but that from principles as incon-| ſpeaker's mind, and the ſame things will agree to it, as if you 
teſtible as thoſe of the mathematics, by neceſſary conſequences, called it injuſtice. One thing we are to take notice of, That 
the meaſure of right and wrong, might be made out to any| where God, or any other law-maker, has defined any moral 
one, who will apply himſelf, with the ſame indifferency and at- names, there they have made the eſſence of that ſpecies to which 
tention to the one, as he doth to the other of theſe ſciences. | that name belongs ; and there it is not ſafe to apply or uſe them 
For the relations of other modes may certainly be perceived, as} otherwiſe ; but in other caſes, it is bare impropriety of ſpecch 
well as thoſe of number and extenfion.—£. gr. That where| to apply them contrary to the common uſage of the county 
there is no property, there is no injuſtice, is a propoſition as| they are uſed in. 
certain as any in Euclid ; for the idea of property being a right] MORASSE *, a marſh, fen, or low moiſt grounds, which k. 
to any thing, and the idea of injuſtice being the invaſion or| ceive the waters from above, without having any deſcent to 
violation of that right, it is evident, that theſe ideas being thus carry them off again. See Fen. | 
eſtabliſhed, and theſe names annexed to them, I can as certain- * Somner derives the word from the Saxon merſc, lake; Salmaſus 
ly know this propoſition to be true, as that a triangle has three from mare, a collection of waters; others from the German 
angles equal to two right ones. — Again, no government allows maraft, a muddy place; and others from mareſc, of maricetun, 
abſolute liberty : the idea of government being the eſtabliſhment a mariſcis, i. e. ruſhes. 
of ſociety, upon certain rules or laws, which require conformi- In Scotland, Ireland, and the north of England, they have a 
ty to them; and the idea of abſolute liberty being for any one] peculiar kind of moraſſes, called moſſes, or peat-moſſes, whence 
to do whatever he pleaſes, I am as capable of being certain of the country-people dig their peat or turf, See Tokr. 
the truth of this propoſition, as of any in mathematics, The earl of Cromartie gives a particular account of theſe mo- 
What has given the advantage to the ideas of quantity, and] ſes in the Philoſophical tranſafions, They are covered with 
made them thought more capable of certainty and demonſtra-| heathy ſcurf, under which is a black, moiſt, ſpungy earth, in 
tion, than the ideas of good and evil, right and wrong, &c, is, | ſome places ſhallower, in others deeper, ordinarily from three 
1%, That the former can be repreſented by ſenſible marks, or four, to ſeven or eight feet depth, though in ſome few places 
which have a nearer correſpondence with them than any words] twice or thrice as much. 


or ſounds. Diagrams drawn on paper are copies of the ideas, | This black, ſpungy earth, they cut into oblong ſquares with 
iron ſpades fitted to that end, eight or nine inches long, and 
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and not liable to the uncerrainty that words carry in their ſig- | | 
nification ; but we have no ſenſible marks that reſemble our | four or five broad; as the men cut them up, they are carried 
moral ideas, and nothing but words to expreſs them by, which! and ſpread on a dry ground, ta be dried in the wind and ſun. l 
though, when written, they remain the ſame ; yet the ideas| Some of theſe become harder, ſome ſofter, according to the 
they ſtand for may change in the ſame man, and it is very fel-| nature of the mould or earth: The more black and ſolid, the 
dom they are not different in different perſons. better fire; and they are the leaſt eſteemed which are grayeſt, 
2% Moral ideas are commonly more complex than figures ; | lighteſt, and moſt ſpungy. 
whence theſe two inconveniencies follow. 1% That their names| When they have cut off one ſurface of four or five inches deep, M 
are of more uncertain ſignification : the preciſe collection of they proceed downwards to another, and ſo to a third = a 
ſimple ideas they ſtand for, not being ſo eaſily agreed on, and] fourth, till they come to the hard channel; unleſs they be 5 
ſo the fign that is uſed for them in communication always, ped with water, which they alſo ordinarily remove by ma o M 
and in thinking often, does not readily carry with it the ſame] a channel, if they can; but where they cannot, there = 
idea. 2% The mind cannot eaſily retain thoſe preciſe combi-| water ſtagnates. In ſuch waſted pits, or peat. dites, as Me} l 
nations ſo exactly and perfectly, as is neceſſary in the exami-| call them, where water hinders the cutting the ſpungy 2 b 
nation of the habitudes and correſpondencies, agreements or] to the bottom, the pits will be filled up again in ſome Je 5 | 
diſagreements of ſeveral of them one with another, eſpecially| with a new ſpungy earth; which in proceſs of time rv 
where it is to be judged of by long deductions, and the inter-] the conſiſtence of peat · moſs as at firſt, and a ſcurſy 1 , 
vention of ſeveral other complex ideas, to ſhew the agreement [| grows over the top of it. When the dikes are dug ug he 
or diſagreement of two remote ones. | the hard channel, the moſſes do not renew, as in on - : 
One part of theſe diſadvantages in moral ideas, which has made] caſe ; though it has been obſerved, that if they be — ” - . 
them be thought not capable of demonſtration, may in a good] the channel, provided the heathy turf cut off from the f 7 © a 
meaſure be remedied by definitions, ſetting down that col-] but laid on the channel, in courſe of time the moſs po 5 k 
lection of ſimple ideas which every term ſhall ſtand for, and] Theſe moſles are always level ; though they are * ea ? 
then uſing the term fteadily and conſtantly for that preciſe} found on hills, and near the tops of them too. IG. re N 
collection. See DEFINITION. curious nobleman obſerves, the moſſes have always a de oy ef 30 
The mathematician conſiders the truth and properties belong- them, and generally from them; inſomuch that he never kn 


any where the water might ſtagnate. It is the Water 1 


ing to a fectangle or circle, only as they are ideas in his own | 


* 


MOR 


to dry, in order to fit it for uſe. 


ny places where wood will not grow, where yet 

2 pun Hl ſtocked with this under-ground timber ; but 
et it appears there muſt have been woods formerly ; elſe how 
come they in the moſſes ? To prove this, that noble lord gives 
us the hiſtory and origin of a moſs, in great meaſure from his 
own experience. In the pariſh of Lochburn, in the year 1651, 
he ſaw, near the top of a very high hill, a plain about a mile 
over, then covered with a firm ſtanding wood, but which was| 


old, that not only the trees had no leaves or bark on, 
* yd outſide for the food of an inch inward was dead, 


nd * — aMA-— 


earance of a tree, but inſtead thereof a plain green ground 
rad with a mobs 3 the trees being all fallen, and having lain 


— — 


. . . 5 
t. and ſtagnating on the plain. He adds, that none could pa 

our it the ſcurf not being firm enough to ſupport them. In 
thirty years more he found the whole piece of ground turned 


and peats.— This accounts for the generation of moſſes, and 
whence it is that many of them are furniſhed with timber. 
MORATUR, or DemoRATUR, in law, ſignifies as much as, 
he demurs ; that is, the party here goes not forward, but reſts, 
or abides upon the judgment of the court, who take time to 
deliberate, argue, and adviſe thereon, See DEMURRER. 
When the council of the party are of opinion, that the count 
or plea of the adverſe party is inſufficient in law ; then he 
demurs, or abides in law, and refers the ſame to the judgment 
of the court. 
MORBID, Moki pus, in medicine, is applied to thoſe parts, 
humours, c. wherein a diſeaſe lies. See DISEASE. 
MorB1D, in painting, is particularly applied to fat fleſh very 


= > 


ſtrongly expreſſed. 
. MORBILLI, in medicine, a diſeaſe popularly called meaſles. 
hat See MEASLES. : a . 
ral MORBUS, a term purely Latin, ſignifying diſeaſe. See Dis- 
ich EASE. 


Mok Bus comitialis, denotes the epilepſy 3 thus called by the Ro- 


em R ; o{ 
ech mans, becauſe when in any of their public aſſemblies perſons 
ntry fell down with this diſtemper, they immediately broke up, 
and diſſolved the comitia, which was the common appellation 
le- for ſuch courts. See EPILEPSY, and COMITIALIS. ; 
t to | MorBus Gallicus. VENEREAL diſeaſe. 
| MoRRus prodromus. 8 
Mon us pedicularis. a EDICULARIS, 
= MoRBus 3 See the article Jaunpice. 
tum, MoR Bus virgineus, CHLOROsIs. 
Cholera Mor Bus. CHOLERA. 
ve 3 MORESK, or Mox1sco, a kind of painting, carving, &c. done 
ence | after the manner of the Moors; conſiſting of ſeveral groteſque 
pieces and compartiments promiſcuouſly intermingled, not con- 
mol. taining any perfect figure of a man, or other animal, but a 
ich a wild reſemblance of birds, beaſts, trees, Sc. See GROTESQUE. 
h, in Theſe are alſo called arabeſques, and are particularly uſed in 
three embroideries, damaſk-work, &c. See ARABESQUE. 
places Mereſque dances, vulgarly called morrice-dances, are thoſe alto- 
gether in imitation of the Moors; as ſarabands, chacons, &c. 
with which are uſually performed with caſtanets, tabours, &c, See 
and CasrTANE Ts. = 
artie MORGANATIC marriage. See the article MARRIAGE. 
J ſun, MORNING, the beginning of the day ; or the time of the ſun- 
o the riſing. See Dar, and RISING. | 
|, the The aſtronomers reckon morning, mane, from the time of mid- 
ajeſt night, to that of mid-day.—Thus an eclipſe is ſaid to begin at 


eleven a-clock in the morning, &c, 

MorxinG:/ar, is the planet Venus, when a little to the weſt- 
ward of the ſun ; that is, when ſhe riſes a little before him. 
In this ſituation, ſhe is called by the Greeks, phoſphorus ; by 
the Latins, lucifer, &c, See PHosPHORUS, 

Mor xinG twilight. See the article CRE PUsCULUM. 


other animal reſembling it, called menon, frequent in the Levant, 
dreſſed in ſumac, or galls, and coloured of any colour at plea- 
ſure, much uſed in tapiſtry, book-binding, Ec. . | 
* The name is ordinarily derived from the kingdom of Morocco, 
— it is ſuppoſed the manner of preparing them was firſt bor- 
rowed. 
We have Morocco ſkins brought from the Levant, Barbary, 
Spain, Flanders, and France; red, black, yellow, blue, Cc. 
— Che various manners of preparing Moreccos, both black 
and in colours, are ſo curious, and withal fo little known 
2 us, that the public will not be diſpleaſed to find them 
ere. 


_ of preparing black MoRocco,—The ſkins having been 
in 


ite timber, though within they were firm. Coming by the 
wavy vlace Efteen Sores after, he could not diſcover the leaft 


into a common peat-moſs, and the country-people digging turf 


the hair, are ſteeped in clear water three days and 


that ſeems to be the parent of peat. In many of 
—. E ſound quantities of fir and oak wood, uſually 
' whole trees; for the ſmaller branches are ſeldom found uncon- 
ſumed. This wood is as good for uſe as any old wood is ; 
only that having imbibed a deal of moiſture, it takes ſome time 


thick over one another, the green had over-run the whole | 
4 — by means of the moiſture draining from the hill above 


| 


MOROCCO *, or MarRoQuin, the ſkin of a goat, or ſome | 


MOR 


tanners, beaten with a large knife for the purpoſe, and ſteeped 
a-freſh in water, changed daily till they be well come again. 
In this ſtate, they are thrown into a large vat in the ground, 
full of water, wherein quick-lime has been ſlaked, where they 
lie fiſteen days; whence, however, they are taken, and again 
returned every night and morning : They are then thrown in- 
to a freſh vat of lime and water, and ſhifted night and morn- 
ing, as before, for fifteen days longer; then rinſed in clear 
water, and the hair taken off, on the leg, with the knife ; re- 
turned into a third vat, and fhifted as before, for about eighteen 
days; ſteeped twelve hours in a river, taken out, rinſed, put 
in pails, where they are pounded with wooden peſtles, changing 
the water twice : then laid on the horſe, and the fleſh taken 
off, returned into pails of new water, taken out, and the hair- 
ſide ſcraped ; returned into freſh pails, taken out, and thrown 
into a pail of a particular form, having holes at bottom : here 
they are beaten the ſpace of an hour, and freſh water poured 
on from time to time ; ſtretched on the leg, and ſcraped on 
either ſide ; returned into pails of freſh water; taken out, 
ftretched, and ſewed up all around in manner of bags, leaving 
out the hind legs, which ſerve to make an aperture for the 
conveyance of a mixture mentioned hereafter, 
The ſkins thus ſewed, are put in luke-warm water, where dogs 
excrement has been diſſolved, Here they are ſtirred with long 
poles half an hour, left at reſt a dozen, taken out, rinſed in 
freſh water, and filled by a tunnel with a preparation' of water 
and ſumac mixed and heated over the fire till ready to boil 
and as they are filled, the hind-legs are ſewed up to ſtop the 
paſſage. In this ſtate they are let down into the veſlel of water 
and ſumac, and kept ſtirring four hours ſucceſſively, taken out, 


changed : and thus they continue an hour and half, till drained. 
This done, they are Jooſened, and filled a ſecond time with 
the ſame preparation, ſewed up again, and kept ſtirring two 
hours, piled up, and drained as before. This is again repeated 
a third time, with this difference, that they are now only ſtir- 
red a quarter of an hour; after which, they are left till the 
morrow morning, when they are taken out, drained on a rack, 
unſewed, the ſumac taken out, folded in two from head to 
tail, the hair-ſide outwards, laid over each other on the leg, 
to perfe& their draining, ſtretched out, and dried; then tram- 
pled under foot by two and two, ſtretched on a wooden table, 
what fleſh and ſumac remains ſcraped off, and the hair- ſide rub- 
bed over with oil, and that again with water, 

Having thus received their oil and water, they are wrung in 

the hands, then ſtretched and preſſed tight on the table with 

an iron inſtrument like that of the curriers, the fleſh-ſide up- 
permoſt ; then turned, and the hair-ſide rubbed ſtrongly over 
with a handful of ruſhes, to ſqueeze out as much of the oil re- 
maining within as poſſible. The firſt courſe of black is now 
laid on the hair-fide, by means of a lock of hair twiſted and 
ſteeped in a kind of black dye, prepared of four beer, wherein 
pieces of old ruſty iron have been thrown, When half dry 
by hanging in the air, they are ſtretched on a table, and rub- 
bed over every way with a paumelle or wooden toothed inſtru- 
ment, to raiſe the grain, over which is paſſed a light couche of 
water, then ſleeked, by rubbing them with ruſhes prepared for 
the purpoſe. . Thus ſleeked, they have a ſecond couche of black, 
then dried, laid on the table, rubbed over with a paumelle of 
cork, to raiſe the grain again; and after a light couche of wa- 

ter, ſleeked over anew, and to raiſe the grain a third time, a 

paumelle of wood uſed. 

After the hair- ſide has thus received all its preparations, the fleſh- 

ſide is pared with a ſharp knife for the purpoſe ; the hair- ſide 

rubbed ſtrongly over with a woolen cap, having firſt given it 

a luſtre with barberries, citron, or orange. The whole is 

finiſhed, by raiſing the grain lightly for the laſt time with the 

paumelle of cork, which leaves them in a condition for ſale 
and uſe. 

Manner of preparing red Morocco,— The ſkins are ſteeped 
twenty-four hours in a river, taken out, ſtretched on the leg, 
beat with the knife, returned into the water for twenty-four 
hours, re-beaten on the leg, re-fteeped ; thrown into a vat, and 
for three weeks, taken out and returned every morning, to 
diſpoſe them to peel.—Being taken out for the laſt time, they 
are ſcraped with the knife, and when the hair is quite off, 
thrown in pails of freſh water, where they are rinſed ; then 
the fleſh-ſide ſcraped, thrown into the pails, and thus alternate- 
ly from the leg to the pails, till they leave the water quite 
clean : then they are put in lukewarm water, with the ſumac 
as before, and after twelve hours, rinſed in clear water, and 
ſcraped on the leg on both ſides, pounded in pails, and the 
water changed three times; then wrung and ſtretched on the 
leg, and paſſed after each other into water, with allum diſſolved 

in it, Thus allumed, they are left to drain till the morning, 
then wrung out, pulled on the leg, and folded from head to 
tail, the fleſh inwards, | 
In this ſtate they receive their firſt dye, by paſſing them after 
one another into a red liquor, prepared with lacca, and ſome 
other ingredients, kept ſecret among the maroquineers.—T his 


they repeat again and again, till the ſkins have got their firſt 
2 colour, 


nights, ſtretehed on a wooden horſe or leg, like that uſed by 


and heaped on one another; after a little time, their fides are 
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colour. They are then rinſed in clear water, ſtretehed on 
the leg, and left to drain twelve hours; thrown into water, 

into which white galls pulverized have been paſſed through a 
ſieve, and ſtirred inceſſantly for a day with long poles, taken 
out, hung on a bar a-croſs the water all night, white againſt 
red, and red againſt white, and in the morning the water ſtir- 
red up, and the ſkins returned into it for twenty-four hours. 

MORPHEW, MorynHza, a leprous ſort of freckle or ſcurf 
which breaks out ſometimes upon the ſkin ; particularly about 
the forehead ; called alſo alphus. See ALPHUS. 

MORSELLI, or MorsuLz, are denominations given to thoſe 
forms of medicines to be chewed in the mouth, as a /ozenge ; 
the word ſignifying a little mouthful, See LOZENGE. 

MORSUS diabeli, devil's bit; a plant which ſeems to have a 
fringe around the bottom of its root : otherwiſe called fucciſa. | 
See SUCCISA, f 
It has its denomination from its roots, which appear as if bitten 
off at the bottom: which ſuperſtitious people attributed to the 
devil as done out of envy, leſt we ſhould have too much of fo 
ſalutary a root. It was formerly looked on as a good alexiphar- 
mic; but is now much out of uſe. 

From a likeneſs hereto, has the edge or ſelvedge of the tubæ 
fallopianæ, obtained the ſame appellation. See FALLOPIAN. 

Moxsvus canis rabidi. See the article HYDROPHOBIA, 

Mogsvs viper. See the article VIPER. | 

Mor 4 ance/tre, in law, ſee AssisE of mort d'ancgſtre. 

MORTALITY, a term frequently uſed to ſignify a contagious 
diſeaſe, which deſtroys great numbers either of men, or beaſts, 
See DIisE ASE, PLAGUE, MURRaiN, c. 

Bills of MorTaL1TY, are weekly liſts compiled by the pariſh- 
clerks in, and about, London, containing the numbers of ſuch 
as die of each diſeaſe, as well as of thoſe that are born, every 
week. See BILL. 

The bills of mortality comprehend not only the alleys, ſuburbs 
and liberties of London, and Weſtminſter, and borough of 
Southwark, but fifteen out-pariſhes next adjacent,—But then 

they are limited to the chriſtenings and burials in the pariſh- 
churches: For as to thoſe of the Diſſenters, Quakers, &c. they 
do not come under the cognizance of the pariſh-clerks. 
The bills are of ſome ſtanding in England, in imitation where- 
of the like are now eftabliſhed at Paris. They are very uſeful 
on ſeveral accounts, particularly in judging of the mortality of 
any diſeaſe, and whether an epidemic or infectious diſtemper in- 
creaſes or abates. | 
There are alſo yearly bill, collected out of the weekly ones. — 
By theſe it appears, that the annual number of burials at Lon- 
don is twenty-five or twenty-ſix thouſand : at Paris it is ſeven- 
teen, or eighteen thouſand. | | 
Mr. Graunt, who examined the London bills very accurately, 
has wrote an expreſs treatiſe of them.—Among other things, 
he calculates from them, that of 100 perſons who are born in 
the ſame week, there are but 64 left at the end of fix years; 
but 40 at the end of ſixteen years; at the end of twenty-ſix 
years, but 25; and the end of thirty-fix years, but 16; at the 
end of forty- ſix years, but 10; at the end of fifty- ſix, no more 
than 6; at the end of fixty-fix years, but 3; at the end of 
ſeventy-ſix, but 1; and at the end of eighty years, they are re- 
duced to none. | 
He likewiſe makes it appear, that in England in general, more 
are born than die; but in London, more die than are born: 
T he proportion of births to burials, in the former, being as 1 
I to one; in the latter as 1 1 to one. Thus alſo cities and 
market - towns are found to bury 1 7s to I birth, But in Paris 
they outdo London; their deaths being 1+ to 1 birth. In the 
villages of England, fewer die than are born; there being but 
one death to 1 > births. See MarRRIaGe, 
MORTAR, or MogrER, in architecture, a compoſition of 
lime, ſand, &c. mixed up with water; ſerving, as a cæment, 
to bind the ſtones, &c. of a building. See BUILDING, Cæ- 
MENT, Ec. | 
T he antients had a kind of mortar fo very hard and binding, 
that, after ſo long a duration, *tis next to impoſſible to ſeparate 
the parts of ſome of their buildings ; though there are ſome who 
aſcribe that exceſſive ſtrength to time, and the influence of 
certain properties in the air, which is found to harden ſome bo- 
dies very ſurprizingly, See AIR. | 
The lime uſed in the antient mortar is ſaid to have been burnt 
Tom the hardeſt ſtones, and even fragments of marble. See 
IME. 
De Lorme obſerves, that the beſt mortar is that made of pozzo- 
lana for ſand; adding, that it penetrates black flints, and turns 
them white. See PozzoL ANA. | 
Mr, Warledge obſerves, that fine ſand makes weak mortar ; 
and the rounder the ſand, the ſtronger the mortar. He there- 
fore adviſes the ſand to be waſhed &er mixed; and adds, that 
dirty water weakens the mortar conſiderably, See SAND. 
Woolfius obſerves, that the ſand ſhould be dry and ſharp, ſo as 
to prick the hands when rubbed ; yet not earthy, ſo as to foul 
the water it is waſhed in, | 
Vitruvius obſerves, that foſſil- ſands dry ſooner than thoſe taken 
out of rivers. Whence he adds, the latter is fitted for the in- 
 lides, the former for the outſides of a building, He ſubjoins, | 
f 2 


— — * 


Mixing and blending of MoxTAR.—M, Felibien obſervez that th 


IVhite MorTAR, uſed in plaiſtering the walls 


MoRTAR uſed in making of water-courſes, ciſterns, 


mixed with the juice of hgs, and ſometimes 
MorTaR for furnaces, 


MorrTaR for ſun- dials on walls 


MORT AR-PIECE, a ſhort piece of ordnance, thicl and wide, 


' reſiſtance to the gun-powder, See CHAMBER, 


o charge, or lad a MoRTAR, the proper quantity of gun-pow- 


To elevate the Mok TAR, fo as its axis may make any given an- 


that foſſil- and ly ing long in the air, becomes earthy, p. 

takes notice, that of all ſands white ones are the W ro al 
reaſon is owing to their want of aſperity. 5 thy 
The proportion of lime and ſand in our common y,,,. 
tremely variable. Vitruvius preſcribes three parts of fo 

and two of river-ſand to one of lime ; but the ſang bel. ad 
to be over- doſed. About London, the proportion «+ ſeems 
quick lime is as 36 to 25. In ſome parts they uſe equ * 
tities of each. | "Jul Quan, 


ex. 


antient maſons were ſo very ſcrupulous herein, that the ( 
kept ten men conſtantly employed for a long ſpace of 6 erde 
each baſon, which rendered the mortar of ſuch prodigiousy : 
neſs, that Vitruvius tells us the pieces of plaiſter fallin 3 
old walls ſerved to make tables. Felibien adds, it Fa from 
among old maſons to their labourers, that they ſhould & n 
with the ſweat of their brow, i. e. labour it a long tim ue BN 
ſtead of drowning it with water, to have done the ſoone 3 
Beſides the common mortar uſed in laying of ſtones, 1... 

Sc. there are ſeveral other kinds. As, 1 
made of ox- hair mixed with lime and water, . _ 5 

See PLAISTER. J land, 
ages Ec. is ye 
hard and durable, made of lime and hog's greaſe, ſometin 
mane; ps netimes with liquid pick 
after application it is waſhed over with linſeed oil, Sex on 


TERN, | | 

&c. is made with red clay Wroupht | 
water, wherein horſe-dung and chimney-ſoot has been ftee ; 
See FURNACE, . 


may be made of lime and fan; 
tempered with linſeed oil; or, for want of that, with ſcumme 
milk. This will grow to the hardneſs of a ſtone, 

For buildings, one part of waſhed ſoap-aſhes mixed with 2p. 
other of lime and ſand, make a very durable mortar, See Cx. 
MENT, e. 


proper for throwing bombs, carcaſſes, ſhells, ſtones, Sc. Ke 
ORDNANCE, Boms, CAaRCass, c. 

There are two kinds of mortars : the one hung, or mounted on 
a Carriage with low wheels, after the manner of guns; calle 
pendent, or hanging mortars. See MOUNTING.—TFhe other 
fixed on an immoveable baſe, called „landing mortars, 

At the head of the bore, or chaſe of the mortar, is the chanty 
for the charge of powder.—This is uſually made cylindrici] 
all but the baſe, which they make hemiſpherical : Thong 
ſome of the latter engineers prefer ſpherical chambers ; as the 
ſurface of thoſe being leſs, under equal capacities, make le; 


The thickneſs of the mortar about the chamber is to be much 
greater than about the chaſe; by reaſon the gun-powder makes 
a much greater effort about the chamber than elſewhere. Th 
diameter of the chamber to be much lefs than that of the bore; 
by reaſon bombs, ſhells, &c. are much lighter than the bullets 
of equal diameters ; and, conſequently, leſs powder ſuffices, 
See BULLET. 


der is put into the chamber ; and if there be any vacant ſpace, 
they fill it up with hay; ſome chuſe a wooden plug. Over 
this they lay a turf; ſome a wooden tampion fitted to tie 
bore of the piece; and laſtly the bomb, taking care that ti! 
fuſee be in the axis thereof, and the orifice be turned from thc 
muzzle of the piece, What remains, is to be filled up with 
hay, ſtraw, turf, Sc. ſo as the load may not be exploded 
without the utmoſt violence. See CHARGE. 1 
The quantity of gun-powder to be uſed, is found by dividing 
the weight of the bomb by 30. Though this rule is not al 
ways to be ſtrictly obſerved. See GUNn-PownPzR. 


gle with the horizon; they apply the artillery-level, or gun 
ner's quadrant ; the uſe whereof ſee under the articles LEV 
and QUADRANT. See alſo ELEVATION. 

An elevation of 70 or 80 degrees is what is commonly choſe 
for rendering mortars moſt ſerviceable in caſting ſhells into 
towns, forts, &c. though the greateſt range be at 45“ der 
RANGE. 
If all mortar-pieces were, as they ought to be, exattly ſimilar 
and their requiſites of powder as the cubes of the diametes 
of their ſeveral bores; and if their ſhells, bombs, carcalſes 
Se. were alſo ſimilar, then, comparing like with like, the" 
ranges on the plane of the horizon, under the ſame degree 0 
elevation, would be equal; and, conſequently, one piece ins 
well proved, i. e. the range of the granado, bomb, carealy 
being found to any degree of elevation, the whole work of fl 
mortar-piece would become very eaſy, and exact. 

But ſince mortars are not thus ſimilar, tis required that 
range of the piece at ſome known degree of elevation be 2 
rately found by meaſuring; and from hence all the other 27 


may be determined. BOP 
Thus, to find the range of the piece at any [other elevatio 


t 
quired ; ſay, as the fine of double the angle e 


tle 
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i as made, is to the ſine of double the angle pro- 

* 57 4 15 5 range known, to the range required. 
8 ſe, for inſtance, it be found that the range of a piece ele- 
— to zo degrees is 2000 yards; to find the range of the 
3 jece with the ſame charge when elevated to 45 degrees: 
Tk hs fine of 60%, the double of 30% and make it the firſt 
= of the rule of three; the ſecond term muſt be the ſine of 
5 the double of 45 and the third the given range 2000 
＋. he fourth term will be 2310, the range of the piece at 
„ [Tf the elevation be greater than 459, inſtead of 2 
it take the ſine of double its complement to 90”. As * e 
the elevation of a piece be 50”, take the fine of 8c, the dou- 

. . . : 

3 a determinate diſtance to which a ſhot is to be caſt, 
be given, and the angle of elevation to produce that effect be 


required ; the range known muſt be the ſtrſt term in the rule of 


: F three, which ſuppoſe 2000 yards; the range propoſed, which 


- 1600 yards, the ſecond term; and the fine of 60 
rao rg prog ron for the range of 2000 yards, the third 
term. The fourth term will be found the ſine of 43% 525 
whoſe half 219, 56, is the angle of elevation the piece muſt 
have, to produce the deſired effect. And if 21, 50, be taken 
from 9e, you will have 68*, 4 for the other elevation of the 

jece, with which the ſame effect will likewiſe be produced. 
Note, to avoid the trouble of finding fines of double the angles 
of propoſed elevations, Galileo and Torricelli give us the fol- 
lowing table, wherein the fines of the angles ſought are bad by 


inſ pection. 


2 
349 66 24 | 743! 
698 65 25 | 7660 

1045 64 26 7880 


| Tanges., , Degrees. j Degrees. Ranges. 
Degrees. Pee 8 Er | : x 
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86 1392 63 27... 4.8090 
8; | 1736 62 28 8290 

2709 | | 67 29 8480 
83 2419 . 8660 
82 2556 59 31 | 8829 


3090 58 32 | 8988 
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7 20 | 6428 || 47 43 | 9976 
6g | 21 | 66g1 46 44 | 9994 
3 45 |10000 


67 23 17193 


The uſe of the table is obvious. —Suppoſe, for inſtance, it be 
known by experiment that a mortar elevated 159, Charged with 
three pounds of powder, throw a bomb to the diſtance of 350 
fathom ; and it be required, with the ſame charge, to throw a 
bomb 100 fathom farther : Seek in the table the number an- 
ſwering to 15 degrees, and you will find it 5000, Then as 
350 is to 450, ſo is 5000 to a fourth number, which is 6428. 
Find this number, or that neareſt it, in the table, and againſt 
it you will find 20, or 700; the angles of elevation. 

For the weight, dimenſions, Sc. of the bombs, Ec. to be 


caſt out of mortars, and the lines of the projection ; ſee Boms, | 


PROJECTILE, Ec. | 


{ MORTGAGE x, in law, an obligation, whereby lands or tene- 


ments of the debtor, are pawned or bound over to the creditor 
for money, or other effects borrowed ; peremptorily to be the 
creditor's for ever, if the money be not repaid at the day a- 
greed on, See GAGE, c. 


* Glanvil defines mortgage, mortuum vadium, to be that cujus 
Jruttus wel reditus interim percepti in nullo ſe acquietant. Thus tis 
called mortgage, i. e. dead gage, of mort, death; and gage, 
pledge; becauſe whatever profit it yields, yet it redeems not it- 
ſelf by yielding ſuch profit, except the whole ſum borrowed be 
likewiſe paid at the day; the morigager being by covenant to 
receive the profits till default of payment. Others hold it called 
mortgage, becauſe if the money be not paid at the day, the land 
moritur, dies, to the debtor, and is borfeitedd to the creditor. 


In this ſenſe, morigage, in common law, amounts to much the 
lame with hypotheca in the civil law. See HYTOTHECA. 

The creditor holding ſuch land, on ſuch agreement, is in the 
mean time called tenant in mortgage. See PEN ANT. He who 
lays the pawn or gage, is called the mortgager, and he that 
takes it the mortgagee.— If a mortgage include exceſſive uſury, 
it 1s plohibited by a ſtatute 37 Hen. VIII. 

Ihe French ſometimes uſe the word mortgage in the ſame ſenſe 
in their language, where it ſtands in contradiſtinction to a ſim- 
ple contract, which does not carry with it the mean profits, 


Mx O5 


A murtgage is an engagement for the ſecurity of the ereditor; 
for which purpoſe various means have been contrived : That 
of the pawn or pledge, ſeems to have been the moſt antient, 
being in reality the ſame thing with the mortgage; all the dif- 
ference conſiſting in this, that in a mortgage the pawn was put 
into the hands of the creditor ; whereas in a ſimple engagement, 
the thing remained in the hands of the debtor, —But it was 
afterwards found much more commodious to engage lands by a 
ſimple convention, than by an actual delivery. 

Accordingly, this was practiſed by the Greeks ; and from them 
borrowed by the Romans; who, the better to prevent deceits, 
fixed up viſible marks to inform the public, that the eſtate was 
engaged by the proprietor ; Though theſe marks were found ſo 
injurious to the debtors, that the uſe of them was at length 
prohibited. 

The Romans had four kinds of mortgages, or Hpothecg. The 
conventional, which proceeds from the will and conſent of the 
contracters: The legal, which is introduced by the law, and 
which is therefore called tacit : The mortgage of the prætor, 
when by the flight or refuſal of the debtor, the creditor was put 
in poſſeſſion of his effects: And the judiciary mortgage, when 
the creditor was put in poſſeſſion, in conſequence of a decree or 
ſentence, ; 
The civil lawyers diſtinguiſh twenty-ſix different kinds of tacit 
mortgages. 

MORTIER, a badge, or enſign of dignity born by the chancel- 
lors, and great preſidents of the parliaments of Paris. That 
born by the chancellor is a piece of cloth of gold, lined and 
turned up with ermin: That of the firſt preſident is a piece of 
velvet edged with a gold lace; that of the other preſidents is 
only a piece of gold lace. | ; 

They formely bore it on their head, but now in their hands, 
except in grand ceremonies, as at the entry of a king. Hence 
the denomination, preſidents a mortier. 5 

MORTIFICATION, necroſis, in medicine, a total extinction 
of the natural heat of the body, or a part thereof. See HEAT. 
Some define mortification a diſeaſe, wherein the natural juices 

of any part quite loſe their proper motion; and by that means 
fall into a fermentative one, and corrupt, and deſtroy the tex- 
ture of the part. | 
There are two ſpecies, or rather degrees of mortification : The 
one called a gangrene, which is a mortification in its firit, or be- 
ginning ſtate: The other a ſphacelus, which is a perſect, or 
finiſhed mortification, See GANGRENE and SPHACELUS, 


joint, wherein a hole or inciſion, of a certain depth, is made 
in the thickneſs of a piece of wood, which is to receive another 
piece, called a tenor, See TENON. 


The word is originally French, mortoiſe, which ſignifies the 
ſame; and which Borel derives further from mordere, to bite, 
MORTMAIN *, in law, the alienation of lands and tenements 
to any guild, corporation, or fraternity, and their ſucceſſors ; 
as biſhops, parſons, vicars, &c, which may not be done with- 
out the king's licence, and that of the lord of the manor ; or 
of the king alone, if it be immediately holden of him. 


The word literally denotes dead. hand; being a compound of 
mort, dead, and main, hand. —Accordingly Hottoman defines 
mortmain to be the poſſeſſion of thoſe who are, as it were, im- 
mortal, becauſe they never ceaſe to have heirs ; ſo that the eſtate 
never reverts to its firft lord; main, hand, being uſed for poſſeſ- 
ſion; and mort, dead, by antiphraſis, for immortal, —Others 
aſſign the reaſon of the name thus ; that the ſervices and other 
profits due for ſuch lands, ſhould not, without ſuch licence, come 
into a dead hand, ( mainmort, ) i. e. into a hand as it were dead, 
that is, ſo dedicated to God, or pious uſes, as to be different 
from other lands, tenements, or hereditaments, and never to re- 
vert to the donor, or any temporal or common uſe. 


The preſidents and governors of hoſpitals may, without li- 
cence in mortmain, purchaſe land, &c, not exceeding the yearly 
value of 3000 J. Stat. 14. Car. 2. | 

MORTUARY, isa gift leſt by a man at his death to his pariſh- 

church, for a recompence of perſonal tithes and offerings, not 
duly paid in his life-time. 
A mortuary is not properly and originally due to an incumbent 
from any but thoſe of his own pariſh : But, by cuſtom, in 
ſome places of the kingdom, it is paid to the parſons of other 
pariſhes, as the corpſe paſſes through them. 

MORTUUM caput. See the article Cayur. 

MOSAIC *, Mosaic wor, or, as ſome: chuſe to call it, Mu- 
sale, an aſſemblage of little pieces of glaſs, marble, ſhells, 
precious ſtones, woods, or the like, of various colours, cut 
ſquare and cemented on a ground of ſtucco, Sc. imitating, the 
natural colours and degradations of painting. See PAINTING. 


In which ſenſe moſaic work includes marquetry, or inlaid work, 
vaneering, &c. 


The critics are divided as to the origin and reaſon of the name: 
Some derive it from mo/aicum, a corruption of muſaicum, as that 
is of muffoum, as it was called among the Romans. Scaliger de- 
rives it from the Greek wioz, and imagines the name was given 
to this ſort of works, as being very fine, and ingenious. Nebri- 


cenſis is of opinion it was ſo called, becauſe ex i/lis picturis orna- 
bantur muſea. 


3 they call v gage, live- pledge. 


But in its more proper and reſtrained ſenſe Moſaic only takes in 
6 Co ; Works 


MORTISE *, or MoRTo1ss, in carpentry, Sc. a kind of 
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works of ſtone, metals, and glaſs ; thoſe of wood being diftin- 
guiſhed by the name of margquetry or inlaying. See MAR- 
QUETRY, | | 

Others diſtinguiſh otherwiſe between moſaic and marquetry. In 
that properly called maſaic, the ſeveral ſtones are all of the ſame 
colour; and the changes, and diminutions of colours, and 
ſhades, are made by applying different ſtones one on another, 
but all of the ſame colour. Marguetry, on the contrary, conſiſts 
of ſtones of different colours ; and by theſe the ſeveral colours, 
ſhades, degradations, &c. are expreſſed. 


Moſaic ſeems to have taken its origin from paving : The fine 


effect and uſe of pavements, compoſed of pieces of marble of 
different colours ſo well joined together, as that when dried they 
might be poliſhed, and the whole make a very beautiful and 
ſolid body, which continually trodden upon, and waſhed with 
water, was not at all damaged ; gave the painter the hint ; 
who ſoon carried the art to a much greater perfection: ſo as to 
repreſent foliages, maſques, and other groteſque pieces of vari- 
ous colours, on a ground of black or white marble. In fine, 
obſerving the good effect which this kind of work had in pave- 
ments, and finding that it reſiſted water, they proceeded to 
line walls therewith, and to make various figures for the orna- 
ment of their temples and public buildings. 

But nature not producing variety of colours enough for them in 
marbles, to paint all kinds of objects, they bethought of coun- 
terfeiting them with glaſs and metal colours ; which ſucceeded 
ſo well with them, that having given all manner of teints to 
an infinite number of little pieces of theſe two matters, to 
counterfeit ſtones of various colours, in order to get more co- 
lours ; the workmen arranged them with ſo much art, that 
their maſaic ſeemed almoſt to diſpute with paintings. This way 
of repreſenting objects having this advantage, that it reſiſts the 
injuries of the air as well as marble itſelf ; and even grows 
more beautiful with time, which effaces all other kind of paint- 
ing. 

But the moderns have gone further, and ſetting aſide glaſs and 
metals, as too mean materials, have introduced, along with the 
fineſt marbles, the richeſt of precious ſtones, as lapis, agat, 
cornelians, emeralds, turquoiſes, &c. 

Of theſe three kinds of maſaic-work, that of coloured glaſs 
and metals is now little in uſe, though of a ſurprizing luſtre 


and durableneſs: of the other two, that of marbles alone is in 


common uſe; the moſaic of precious ſtone being ſo very dear, 
that the few workmen who apply themſelves to it, make little 
elſe but petty-works, as ornaments for altar-pieces, tables for 
rich cabinets, Sc. Though out of theſe muſt be excepted that 
ſumptuous chapel of the dukes of Tuſcany, which has been ſo 
long in hand, and which, if ever it be finiſhed, will be a noble 
monument of the magnificence and piety of thoſe princes, as 
well as of the patience and addreſs of the workmen employed 
therein. 
We ſhall however enter into ſome detail of the manner of 
working in thoſe three kinds of moſaic ; to which we ſhall add 
a fourth much newer, yet equally ingenious with any of the 
reſt, made with a kind of gypſum or talc, found in ſtone- 
* quarries about Paris. | 
Mosaic work of glaſs —This kind they begin with little pieces 
of glaſs, which they provide of as many different colours as 
poſſible, To this end, the glaſſmens furnaces being diſpoſed, 
and their pots or crucibles full of the matter of which glaſs is 
made, or rather of glaſs already made, they put what colour or 
dye they think fit in each crucible, always beginning with the 
weakeſt, and augmenting the ſtrength of the colours from cru- 
cible to crucible, till they come to the deepeſt die, as in mixing 
of colours on a palette to paint in oil, When the glaſs has had 
ſufficient coction, and all the colours are in their perfection, they 
take out the glaſs hot, as it is, and lay it on a ſmooth marble, 
flatting it down with another like marble, and then cutting it in- 
to ſlices of equal bigneſs, and about the thickneſs of an inch and 
half. They then with an inſtrument, which the Italians call 
bacca di cane, make other pieces ſquare, and others of different 
figures and ſizes, as occaſion requires; theſe they diſpoſe orderly 
in caſes; as in painting in freſco, *tis uſual to range all the 
different teints in ſhells, according to their colour, 
If it be deſired to have gold, either in the ground of the paint- 
ing, or in the ornaments, or the draperies, they take ſome of 
the pieces of glaſs, formed and cut in the manner juſt mention- 
ed, Theſe they moiſten on one fide with gum- water, and af- 
terwards lay them over with gold-leaf. They then put this 
piece, or ſeveral picces at a time, on a fire-ſhovel, which they 
place in the mouth of the furnace, after having firſt covered 
them with another hollow piece of glaſs. Here they continue 
till ſuch time as they become red-hot ; after which the ſhovel is 
drawn out, all at once, and the gold becomes ſo firmly bound 
to the glaſs, that it will never afterwards leave it. 
Now, to apply theſe ſeveral pieces, and out of them to form a 
picture, they firſt make a cartoon, or deſign ; this they transfer 
on the ground or plaiſter, by calquing, as in painting in freſco, 
See FRESCO. | 
As this plaiſter is to be laid thick on the wall, it will continue 
freſh and ſoft a conſiderable time, ſo that there may be enough 
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lime made of hard ſtone, with brick-duſt very f | 
gacanth, and whites of eggs; when it is — * 
laid on the wall, and the deſign finiſhed of what is to be: Und 
ſented ; with plyers they take out the little pieces of laß n 
ing them one after another, and ſtill keeping ſtrictly to hk 
ſhadow, different teints and colours repreſented in the d Bit 
prefling or flatting them down with a ruler, which 455 
both to fink them within the ground, and to render the fu 
even. 
T hus, in a long time, and with an infinite deal of 
finiſh the work, which is ſtill the more beautiful, = 2 they 
of glaſs are more uniform, and ranged at more equal * 
Some of theſe are executed with ſo much juſtneſs that * 
appear as ſmooth as à table of marble, and as finiſhed and they 
terly as a painting in freſco; with this advantage that . 
have a fine luſtre, and will hold almoſt for ever. the 
The fineſt works of this kind, that have deſcended to u 
thoſe whereon the moderns have retrieved the art, almoſt w1 
are thoſe of the church of St. Agnes, formerly the tem 15 
Bacchus at Rome; beſides ſome at Piſa, Florence iR yh 
cities of Italy. The moſt eſteemed among the works £ i 
moderns, are thoſe of Joſeph Pine, and the chevalier Lanf ny 
in the church of St. Peter at Rome. There are yer 2 
ones likewiſe at Venice. Sens 
Mosaic work of marble, and precious flones.— Theſe two ki 1 
bear ſo near a relation to each other, as to the manner of Ferry 
ing, that to avoid repetition, we ſhall give them both oy 
one ; obſerving, by the way, wherein the one differs from th 
other, either in the ſawing or the ranging of the ſtones, g 
Moſaic of marble is uſed in large works, as in pavement; f 
churches, baſilics, and palaces ; and in the incruſtation and wy 
neering of the walls of the ſame edifices.—As to that of ſton 
eſpecially precious tones, *tis only uſed in ſmall works, as he. 
fore obſerved. | | rapes 
The ground of moſaic works wholly marble, is ordinarily z 
maſſive of marble, either white or black. On this Faw 
deſign is cut with a chiſſel, having been firſt calqued. When 
"tis dug of a ſufficient depth, i. e. an inch or more, *tis filed 
up with marble of a proper colour, firſt contourned, or faſhion. 
ed to the deſign, and reduced to the thickneſs of the cavitic 
with various inſtruments, To make the pieces, thus inſerted 
into the cavities, hold, whoſe ſeveral colours are to imitzte 
thoſe of the deſign, they uſe a ſtucco, compoſed of lime and 
marble duſt; or a maſtic, which each workman prepares dif. 
ferently : after which, the works half poliſhed with a fof 
kind of ſtone, | 
The figures thus marked out, the painter, or ſculptor himſel 
draws, with a pencil, the colours of the figures not determine 
by theground, and in the ſame manner makes ſtrokes or hatch- 
ings, in the places where ſhadows are to be; and when he ha 
engraved with the chiſſel all the ſtrokes thus drawn, he fils 
them up with a black maſtick, compoſed partly of Burgundy 
pitch, poured on hot; taking off, afterwards, what is ſuper- 
fluous, with a piece of ſoft ſtone or brick, which with water 
and beaten cement, takes away the maſtic, poliſhes the mas- 
ble, and renders the whole ſo even, one would imagine it only 
conſiſted of a ſingle piece: Tis this kind of moſaic we fee in 
the pompous church of the invalids at Paris, and the fine cha- 
pel at Verfailles ; and wherewith ſome entire apartments of that 
palace are incruſtated. 
For moſaic work of precious ſtones ; there are required other and 
more delicate inſtruments than thoſe uſed in marble ; as wheels, 
drills, tin-plates, &c, uſed by lapidaries, and carvers in ſtone 
As none but the richeſt marbles and ſtones enter this work, to 
make them go the further, they are ſawn into the thinneſt e 
imaginable, ſcarce exceeding half a line in thickneſs ; the block 
to be ſawed, is faſtened firmly with cords, on the bench, on 
raiſed a little on a piece of wood, one or two inches high, 
Two iron pins, which are on one ſide the block, and which 
ſerve to faſten it, ſerve alſo to direct the ſaw. The pieces to 
be ſawed, areput into a vice contrived for the purpoſe ; in which 
ſtate, with a kind of ſaw or bow made of fine braſs wire, bent 1 
a piece of ſpringy wood, together with emery ſteeped in watet, 
the leaf is gradually faſhioned, by following the ſtrokes of the 
deſign made on paper, and glued on the piece. See Mak. 
QUETRY. 
When there are pieces enough faſhioned to form an entire flow- 
er, or ſome other part of the deſign, they are applied. 4. 
ground that ſuſtains this moſarc, is uſually of free ſtone, 
matter wherewith the ſtones are joined together, 1s a maſtic, Ol 
ſtucco, laid very thin on the leaves as they are faſhioned ; . 
the leaves in this ſtate, applied with plyers. If any contou" 0 
ſide of a leaf, be not either rounded enough, or ſquaged 3 f 
to fit the place where it is to be uſed, when it is too R . 5 
brought down with a braſs file or raſp, and when too {mall 
managed with a drill, and other lapidary inſtruments. 
Manner of making Mosaic "work of gypſum, a kind of of 
talc, or ſhining tranſparent ſtone, found in the pn 
Montmartre near Paris, among the ſtones thence dug 3 5 
the plaiſter of Paris.—It is different from the plaiſter, * 
tains the name which the Romans gave the plaiſter, . [4 
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prepared at once to ſerve three or four days. It is compoſed of 


See GyPsUM and PLA IST ER. 0 
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| . gane. calcined in a kiln, beaten in a mortar, and 
898 ſieve, they make a kind of artificial marbles, 
itating precious ſtones, and of theſe compoſe a kind of meſazc 
8 K Shih comes little ſhort either of the durableneſs or vi- 
de of the natural ſtones; and which has this advantage, 


that it admits of continued pieces, or paintings of entire com- 


artiments, without any joining viſible. 


e make the ground of plaiſter of Paris, others of free- ſtone: 


\er. it is ſpread in a wooden frame, of the length and 
3 ae work, and about an inch and half thick. 
This frame is ſo contrived, as, the tenons being only joined 7 
the mortiſes by ſingle pins, they. may be taken aſunder, an 

the frame be diſmounted when the plaiſter is dry. T his frame 
they cover on one fide with a ſtrong linnen cloth, nailed all 
round ; and being placed horizontally, with the linnen at 
bottom, it is filled with plaiſter, paſſed through a wide ſieve. 
The plaiſter being half dry, the frame is ſet perpendicular, and 
leſt till it be quite dry ; then taken out, by diſmounting the 
frame. In this moſaic, the ground is the moſt important part. 
Now to prepare the ſifted gypſum to be applied on this ground, 


they diſſolve and boil it in the beſt Engliſh glue, and after| 


ing with it the colour it is to bear, the whole is worked up 
maar into the ordinary conſiſtence of plaiſter ; and then 
taken and ſpread on the ground, five or {ix inches thick, It 


muſt be obſerved, that if the work be ſuch, as that mouldings | 
are required, they are formed with gouges and other inſtru- 


'Tis on this plaiſter, thus coloured like marble or precious ſtone, 


and which is to ſerve as a ground to a work either of lapis, 


agat, alabaſter, or the like, that the deſign to be repreſented is | 
drawn; having been firſt pounced or calqued. To hollow or 


impreſs the deſign, they uſe the fame inſtruments with the 
ſculptors ; the ground whereon they are to work, not being 
much leſs hard than marble itſelf, The cavities thus made in 
the ground, are filled up with the ſame gypſum boiled in glue, 
only differently coloured ; and thus are the ſeveral colours of 
the original repreſented. To have the neceſſary colours and 
teints at band, they temper quantities of the gypſum with the 
ſeveral colours, in little pots. When the deſign is thus filled, 
and rendered viſible, by half poliſhing it with brick or ſoft 
ſtone ; they go over it again, cutting ſuch places as are either to 
be weaker, or more ſhadowed, and filling them with gypſum ; 
which is repeated till all the colours, added one after another, 
repreſent the original to the life. The work being finiſhed, 
is ſcowered with ſoft ſtone, ſand and water; then with pumice 
ſtone, and laſtly, poliſhed with a wooden rubber and emery. 
Laſtly, a luſtre is given it, by ſmeering it over with oil, and 
rubbing it a long time with the palm of the hand ; which 
gives it a gloſs nothing inferior to that of natural marble. 

Tf it be only required to make a variegated table, or other work 
of ſeveral colours, without moſaic figures; the proceſs is ſome- 
what different, —To this end, they only prepare ſeparately, in 


large bowls, as many different colours as nature ſhews in the 


marble to be imitated, and after incorporating them with the 
gypſum and glue-water, they take a truel-full of each, and 
diſpoſe them in a trough, without any order ; then without 
mingling them, and only by cutting or croſſing the gypſum of 
each truel once or twice with each of the reſt, they give them 
that beautiful confuſion, for which natural marbles are ſo much 
valued : Of theſe they then make their tables, or lay a mold, 
according to the work to be done. 


4s to Mos work of word, more properly called marquetry or 
inlaid work, the antients were well acquainted with it, and uſed 


it for the adorning of their beds, tables, and other moveables ; 
employing for this purpoſe ivory, and the richeſt woods. 
But friar John of Verona ſeems to have contributed the moſt 
to its perfection, by diſcovering the ſecret of dying woods of all 
colours and degrees, by which means he was enabled to imitate 
painting, and even to repreſent architecture in perſpective. 

They begin with ſawing their woods into leaves, of the thick- 
neſs of one or two tenths of an inch ; then take pieces of the 
deſign they are to follow, and faſten them to thoſe leaves, and 
with a little ſteel ſaw faſhion theſe to the contour of the deſign. 
All that is neceſſary being taken off with the ſaw, they give the 
ſhadow to thoſe places that require it, by placing the piece in a 
hot ſand, or otherwiſe, with the direction neceſſary to ſhadow 
it more or leſs, This done, they lay each piece in its place, on 
a ground of another wood, as dry oak, and there faſten them 


with ſtrong glue. | 
There are two other branches of moſaic work ; the one called 
damaskeening, or damas-work, conliſting in an aſſemblage of 
gold or filver threads, of which are ſometimes formed flat 
works, and ſometimes baſſo-relievos. See DAM ASKEENING. 
The other is called /hell-work, conſiſting of ſhells, artificial 


congelations, petrifications, &c. uſed in grottos, See GRoTT0. 


MOSQUE *, or Mosk, among the Mahometans, is a temple ſet 


a-part for the exerciſes of their religion. See TEMPLE, Ma- 
| 


HOMETANISM, &c. | 


The word comes from the Turkiſh meid, or meſchit, which 
properly ſignifies a temple built of wood, ſuch as the Turks firſt 
uſed. Hence the Spaniards derive their me/ſtheta, and the Ita. 


lians maſcheta, and the French and Engliſh mi,, and noſt. 
2 | 


MOT. 


Borel derives the word from the Greek j0rx®- caff, becauſe of 
the frequent mention of a cow in the Alcoran. Others, and with 
the greateſt appearance of reaſon, derive it from the Arabic 
maſpiad, a place of worſhip. 


There are royal moſques founded by the emperors, as the Soli- 


mania and Velidea at Conſtantinople; and private moſques 
founded by mufties, vizirs, baſſa's, &c, 
Moſques are built like large halls, with iſles, galleries, and 
domes ; and are adorned on the inſide with compartiments, 
and pieces of arabe/que work.—On one fide is always found a 
pool with ſeveral cocks: and on the top is placed a creſcent. 
The Turks have converted moſt of the Chriſtian churches into 
moſques. See CHURCH, 
MOSS, Muscus, in natural hiſtory, a little plant of the para- 
ſite kind, growing on the barks, &c, of ſeveral trees, as oak, 
poplar, aſh, cedar, &c, as well as on the ground. See PA- 
RASITE. 
The moſt eſteemed, and odoriferous bar4# is that of the cedar; 
it is of ſome medicinal uſe, being aſtringent, and proper to ſtop 
hemorrhages and dyſenteries. | 
The antients took the 105 of trees to be the effect of a diſorder 
or diſcompoſure of the texture of the bark ; or at moſt a 


kind of little filaments ariſing from the bark. But the mo- 


derns find by ſeveral obſervations, that moſſes are all real, diſ- 
tin plants, whoſe ſeed, being extremely ſmall, is incloſed in 
little capſule, which burſting of themſelves, the ſeed is carried 
off by the winds, till falling on the inequalities of the bark of 
trees, it is there ſtopped, takes root, and feeds at the expence of 
the tree, as mouldineſs does on bread, &c. See Mou pi- 

NESS. 

The different kinds of moſſes are very numerous; Monſ. Vail- 

_— reckons 137 ſeveral ſpecies in the ſingle neighbourhood of 

aris. 

There is alſo a kind of greeniſh moſs growing on human ſculls 

that have been long expoſed to the air, called zſuea humana, 

or a calvarius. The antients made a deal of uſe of it as 

an aſtringent, &©c. See USNEA. 
Maſſes make an article of commerce; there being ſeveral kinds 
uſed in medicine, in perfuming, &c. Among others, the ſea- 
moſs, called coralline, (ſee CORALLINE ) and the moſs of cedar 
and fir, which enter the compoſition of cyprus powder. 
The meſs of common trees, as oak, aſh, poplar, &c. is uſed 
for caulking of veſſels. *Tis alſo uſed by bird-merchants, to 
prepare cages for certain kinds of birds to hatch in. | 
The gardiners, &c. reckon moſs among the diſeaſes, or infir- 
mities of plants, See Dist ASE. Mr. Mortimer, c. directs 
it to be rubbed, and ſcraped off with ſome proper inſtrument 
that will not hurt the bark of the tree, or with a piece of hair- 
cloth after a ſoaking rain; though the ſureſt cure is by remo- 
ving the cauſe; which is effected by draining the land well of 
all ſuperfluous moiſture, Or, it may be prevented, in the firſt 
planting of trees, by not ſetting them too deep. 

MOTE, Mora, frequently occurs in our antient cuſtoms, for 

a meeting, court, or plea, 
Of motes, by the Saxons alſo called gemotes, conſidered in the 
ſenſe of aſſemblies, or courts, there were divers kinds, as wit- 
tenagemote, ' folkegemate, ſchiregemate, hundredgemote, burgemote, 
wardegemote, haligemote, fwainegemate, & c. See each under its 
proper article, WITTENAGEMOTE, FOLKEGEMOTE, c. 

MorTe, mota, was alſo uſed for a fortreſs, or caſtle ; as mota de 
Windſer, &c. 

Mor, alſo denoted a ſtanding water to keep fiſh in; ſome- 
times a large ditch incompaſſing a caſtle, or dwelling-houſe. 
See Mo Ar. 

MOTECTICO ye. See the article STYLE. 

MOTHER, mater, a female who ſtands in the relation of pa- 
rent to another. See Pa RENT, c. f 
Thus Eve is called our common mother Cybele, among the 
antients, was the mother of the gods. See Gop. | 


Queen mother, ſignifies the ſame with what we otherwiſe call queen 


dowager. See DOWAGER. 
We meet with empreſſes on medals and inſcriptions with the 
title of mother of the camp; mother of the ſenate, mother of the 
country : Mater ſenatus, mater caſtrorum, mater patriæ, &c, 
See FATHER. x | 
MoTHER of Cod, is an attribute commonly given to the bleſ- 
ſed Virgin, See VIRGIN.,—lt had its origin from the Greeks, 
who firſt called her Osore -.; in imitation of whom ſome La- 
tins began to call her Deipara, and Dei genetrix. The council 
of Epheſus firſt gave a ſanction to the appellation ; but the 5th 
of Conſtantinople decreed that the Virgin ſhould always be thus 
called, This gave riſe to terrible diſputes: Anaſtaſius a preſby- 
ter of Neſtorius, patriarch of Conſtantinople, firſt aſſerted in 
a ſermon that the Virgin was by no means to be called @corex©- ; 
upon which words a great tumult ariſing, Neſtorius took his 
preſbyter's part, and taught the ſame doctrine. See NESTORIAN. 
But tho* @wrox©®- may be extended fo as to ſignify as much as 
the Mother of God, becauſe uri ſometimes denotes as much 
as vn; Whence accordingly. it had been tranſlated in Latin 
Dei genetrix as well as Deipara ; yet thoſe antient Greeks who 
called the Virgin Qerex@-, did not call her unrp 78 Jer, the 
mother of Cod. Tall, the Latins tranſlating OteTox©- by Dei 


genetri x, 
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genetrix the Greeks came at length to re- tranſlate Dei genetrix, 
by 9 wir. And thus both were brought to call her Mother 
of God. 

* he firſt who is noted by the Greeks to have thus ſtyled her| 
Mother of God is Leo Magnus: His reaſon, as repreſented by 
S. Cyril, was this, that taking the Lord and Ged to be ſynony- 
mous, he apprehended that Elizabeth firſt ſtyled Mary the 
Mother of God, becauſe ſhe ſtyled her the Mother of her Lord. 

Mork tongue, is properly an original language, from which 
others are formed. Sce LaNGUAGE. 

Of mother tongues, Scaliger reckons ten in Europe, viz. the 
Greek, Latin, Teutonic or German, Sclavonic, Epirotic, Scythian 
or European Tartar, Hungarian, Cantabrian, Iriſh and Britiſb. 
See GREEK, LATIN, T EvTONIC, &c. 

MorTHeEk churches, are thoſe which have founded, or erected 

others, See CHURCH. 
In beneficiary matters they ſay, it is not lawful for a man to 
enjoy at the ſame time both the mother and the daughter: 
Meaning that the canon law does not allow an abby, and the 
benefices depending thereon, to be held by the ſame perſon, 

Fits of the MOTHER. See the article HySTERIC Section. 

MOTION, primarily ſo called, or local MoTton, is a conti- 
nued, and ſucceſſive change of place; or that ſtate of a body 
whereby it correſponds ſucceſſively to ſeveral different places, or 
is preſent ſucceſſively in different parts of ſpace, See PLACE. 


In which ſenſe, the doctrine and laws of motion make the ſub- 
Abſolutely and truly proper Mor rox, then, is the application of 


je of mechanics, or ſtatics. See MEcHAnics, c. 
The antient philoſophers conſidered motion in a more general 
and extenſive manner. They defined it, a paſſage out of one 
ſtate into another: and thus made fix kinds of motion, viz. Cre- 
ation, generation, corruption, aug mentation, diminution, and lation, 
or lacal motion. See GENERATION, c. 
Some of the later ſchoolmen reduce theſe fix kinds of motion to 
four: The firſt is general, including any paſſage from one ſtate 
to another; under which kind come creation, production, and 
mutation, — The ſecond is a paſſage of ſomething already exiſt- 
ing from one ſtate to another: and thus generation is a motion, — 
The third, a ſucceſſive paſſage of ſomething already exiſting 
from one term to another ; and thus alteration, and accretion, 
are ſpecies of motion.—T he laſt, is lation, or local motion; and 
thus walking is motion. 
But the lateſt philoſophers deny any other ſpecies beſide local 
motion ; and reduce all the ſorts above-mentioned to this one.— 
So that we have here only to do with lation or local motion; 
whereof the reſt are only ſo many different determinations, or 
effects. See ACCRETION, ALTERATION, c. ; 
Phyſical writers, both antient and modern, have ever been 
perplexed about the nature, and definition of local motion. — 
The Peripatetics define it by, Aus entis in potentia, prout in 
potentia, Ariſt. 3. Phyſ. c. 2. But the notion ſeems too ab- 
ſtract and metaphyſical for our days; and is of no uſe in ex- 
plaining the properties of motion. 
The Epicureans explain motion by the migration of a body, or a 
part of a body, from one place to another. On which defi- 
nition, the later Epicureans refine, and call it the migration, 
or paſſage of a body from ſpace, to ſpace : Thus ſubſtituting 
the word pace for that of place. 5 
The Carteſians define nation a paſſage, or removal of one part 
of matter out of the neighbourhood of thoſe parts immediately 
contiguous thereto, into the neighbourhood of others. 
Which definition agrees, in effect, with that of the Epicure- 
ans: all the difference between them conſiſting in this; that 
what the one calls body and place, the other calls matter, and 
contiguous parts. | 
Borelli, and other late writers after him, define notion more 
accurately and fully, the ſucceſſive paſſage of a body from one 
place to another, in a determinate time, by becoming ſucceſſive- 
ly contiguous to all the parts of the intermediate ſpace, 
Motion, then, is agreed to be the tranſlation of a body from 
place to place: But authors differ infinitely when they come 
to explain wherein this tranſlation conſiſts. And hence their 
diviſions of motion become exceedingly precarious, 
Ariſtotle, and the Peripatetics, divide all mation into natural 
and violent. | 

Natural Mor io, is that which has its principle, or moving 
force, within the moving body.,—Such is that of a ſtone fall- 
ing towards the centre of the earth. 

Violent MoT1oN, is that whoſe principle is without, and againſt 
which the moving body makes a reliſtance. —Such is that of 
a {tone thrown upwards, | 
The moderns generally divide motion into abſolute and relative. 

Abſolute Mor 1on, is the change of abſolute place, in any moving 
body : whoſe celerity, therefore, will be meaſured by the 
quantity of abſolute ſpace which the moveable body runs 
through. See PLACE. 

Relative MoT10N, is a mutation of the relative, or vulgar place 
of the moving body; and has its celerity eſtimated by the quan- 
tity of relative ſpace run through, 

Others divide notion into proper, and improper, or foreign. 

Proper Mor ilox, is a removal out of one proper place into ano- 
ther, which hereby becomes proper, as being poſſeſſed by this 


body alone, in excluſion of all others. — Such is the mation of 
a wheel in a clock, 


| 


M O.T 


Improper, extraneous, foreign, or common MoTton, is the 


of a body out of one common place into another co Auage 
duch A that of a clock when moving in a ſhip, 2 Place, 
The reaſon of all this diverſity ſeems to ariſe from the 
tending to the different meanings of the words ; but ee * 
all in one definition and diviſion; which they ſhould e 
diſtinguiſhed into ſeveral parts. er have 
Some, e. gr. in their definitions of motion, conſider the ;... 
body, not as it regards the adjacent bodies, but ag it Pts 
immoveable and infinite ſpace, —Others, again, conſigee ® 
moving body, not as it regards infinite ſpace, but as it 8 the 
other bodies vaſtly remote.—And others, laſtly, conſid = 
moving body, not as it regards remote bodies, but that : 4 
only to which it is contiguous. 6 umu 
But theſe various meanings once ſettled, the diſpute clear 

for as every thing that moves may be conſidered in theſe th 
ſeveral manners ; there hence ariſe three ſevera] kinds + ay 
tions : whereof, that which regards the parts of infinite im _ 
able ſpace, without confideration of the circumambient bog 
may be called abſolutely and truly proper motion. 3 


That which regards circumambient bodies vaſtly remote, which 


may themſelves poſſibly be moved, we call relatively 
motion. 


The laſt, which regards the ſurfaces of the next conts,. 
bodies, in as much as it may want all, both abſolute an E 


mon motion, we call relatively proper motion. 


a body to different parts of infinite and immoveable ſpace 
This alone is proper and abſolute motion, being always _ 
rated and changed by forces impreſſed on the moving bog . 
ſelf, and by thoſe only; and being that to which the real by 
of all bodies to put others in motion by impulſe, are owing ; 10 


to which thoſe motions are proportioned.— But this tim ve 


cannot inveſtigate or determine accurately; nor can we diſtin. 
guiſh, when two bodies are impelled on each other, in which 
of the two, (v. gr. that which appears to move the more ſwilt. 
ly, or the other which appears to move more ſlowly, and per- 


haps even to be at reſt,) the real motion, and conſequently, the 


real force whence the impulſe aroſe, is placed ; not being able 
to determine whether the centre of gravity of the whole ſyſtem 
(which is but a point in infinite ſpace) is itſelf at reſt or in 


motion. 


Relatively common MoTion, is a change of the ſituation of 1 


body with reſpect to other remote circumambient bodies: and 
this is the motion we ſpeak of, when we ſay that men, cities, 
and the earth itſelf, move round the ſun, 

This is alſo the motion we mean, when we eſtimate the quan- 
tity of motion, and the force any body has to impel another, 
For inſtance, if a wooden ſphere, filled with lead to make it the 
heavier, be dropped from the hand, we uſe to eſtimate the 
quantity of mation, and the force which the ſphere has to impel 
another, by the celerity of the ſphere and the weight of the 
included lead; and that truly with regard to the force itſelf, 
and the effect thereof as it falls under our ſenſes. —But whether 
the real power or motion be in the ſphere which appears to ſtrike, 
or in the earth which appears to be ſtruck, that, as has been 
obſerved above, we cannot determine, 


Relatively proper MoT1oN, is the ſucceſſive application of a body 


to the different parts of the contiguous bodies, 
And this is the motion uſually underſtood in phyſical diſputes 
about the natures of particular things; as when we ſay, that 
heat, ſound, fluidity, &c. conſiſt in motion. 
This muſt be added however, that by ſucceſſive application of 
a body, its whole ſurface, taken together, muſt be conceived 
ſucceſſively applied to different parts of the contiguous bodies 
From theſe ſeveral definitions of motion ariſe as many defini. 
tions of place: For when we ſpeak of mation (or reſt) truly and 
abſolutely proper, then place is that part of infinite and im- 
moveable ſpace which the body fills, —W hen of motor rela- 
tively common, then place is a part of any ſpace or moveable 
dimenſion. When of motion relatively proper, (which is really 
very improper) place is then the ſurface of the next adjacent 
bodies, or ſenſible ſpaces, See PLACE. | 
The definition of reſt is pretty well agreed on ; but whether 
reſt be a mere privation of motion, or any thing poſitive, 1s hot- 
ly diſputed. —Malebranche, and others, maintain the forme! 
ſide of the queſtion : Cartes, and others, the latter, —Theſe 
laſt contend, that a body at reſt, has no power to perſevere 
that reſt, nor to reſiſt any bodies that would deſtroy it; 2 
that ation may as well be called a ceſſation of reſt, as felt 
motion. See REsr. | 
The main argument urged by the former is this: Suppok 4 
globe at reſt, and ſuppoſe God ceaſe to will its reſt ; what w. F 
be the conſequence ? It will reſt ſtill, Let it be in ,, - 
let God ceaſe to will its motion ; what will be the conſequene” 
it will ceaſe to move ; that is, be at reſt ; becauſe the bone 
whereby a body in ation perſeveres in that ſtate, is the po - 
will of God : that whereby the quieſcent body perſeveres, o 
his privative will. | rereby 
But this is a petitio principii; for the force or conatus e. 
bodies, whether moving or quieſcent, perſevere in thoſe be 
is the mere inactivity of matter; and therefore were it my” 
2. 
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Quantity of Mor lox, F always the ſame © — The Carteſians main- 


no part of it ſhould be loſt, but the ſame portion of motion be 
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* . notion; and if they be of any elaſtic matter, they 


not to will any thing, a body already in motion, would 
0 3 as A body at reſt, would reſt for ever. To 
this inactivity of matter, it is owing that all bodies reſiſt ac- 
cording to their quantities of matter, and that any body ſtriking 
another with any given velocity, will move it in the ſame pro- 


ortion which its denſity, or quantity of matter has, to the 
denſity or quantity of matter of the other. See VIS inertiæ. 


Motiom has ever been eſteemed a ſpecies of quantity ; and its] 


m. or greatneſs, Which we otherwiſe call its momentum, 
5 eſtimated 27 from the length of the line which the mo- 
ving body deſcribes; (as if a body paſs over a line of a hundred 
feet, the quantity of its motion 1s greater than if it paſſed over 
ten feet) and partly from the quantity of the matter moved to- 
ether, or at the ſame time, i. e. not from the bulk or exten- 
fon of the body, but from its maſs or weight; the air, and 
other ſubtile matters wherewith the pores are filled, not enter- 
ing into the account: As if a body of two cubic feet run over 
a line of a hundred feet, the quantity of its motion is greater 
than that of a body of one cubic foot deſcribing the ſame line : 
For whatever motion one whole has, that is had in one half of 
the other; and the motion of the whole is the ſum of the mo- 
tion of all its parts. See QUANTITY. 
Hence it follows, that for two unequal bodies to have equal 
mitims, or momentums, the lines which they paſs over muſt 
be in a reciprocal proportion of their maſſes or weights; i. e. 
if one body have three times the quantity of matter that ano- 
ther has, the line it runs over muſt be + of the Jine run over 
by the other. —If two bodies, then, faſtened to the two extre- 
mities of a ballance or lever, have their maſſes in a reciprocal 
ratio of their diſtances from the fixed point, when theſe are 
moved, they muſt deſcribe lines in a reciprocal ratio of theſe 
maſſes. 
For inſtance, if the body A (Tab. Mechanic. fig. 30.) have 
three times the maſs or weight of B, and each be faſtened to 
the extremes of the lever AB, whoſe fulcrum or fixed point 
is C, in ſuch manner as that the diſtance B C is thrice the di- 
ſtance CA ; the lever cannot incline either way, but the ſpace 
which the leſs body moves, BE, will be thrice the ſpace AD, 
which the greater moves : ſo that their motions will be equal. 
— Nor is there any reaſon why the body A tending downwards, 
2. gr. with four degrees of notion, ſhould raiſe the body B, rather 
than B tending downwards likewiſe with the ſame four degrees 
of motion, ſhould raiſe the body A: They will therefore be 
in equilibrio,—On which foundation depends the whole doctrine 
of mechanics. See BALLANCE, STEELYARD, c. 
Hence that great problem of Archimedes, with any given power, 
how ſmall ſoever, to raiſe any weight given, how great ſoever. 
For by increaſing the diſtance CB infinitely, the power of 
the body A will be increaſed infinitely, See MEcnanics, 
and EQUILIBRIUM. | 
And it is allowed on all hands, that Motion is no eſſential attribute 
of matter; hence ariſes a diſpute about its production, and to what 
cauſe its continuation is owing ? See COMMUNICATION, c. 


tain, that the Creator at the beginning impreſſed a certain quan- 
tity of motion on bodies; and that under ſuch laws, as that 


conſtantly preſerved in matter : And hence they conelude, that 
if any moving body ſtrike on any other body, the former loſes 
no more of its ation than it communicates to the latter. See 
CARTESIAN. 

This principle Sir Iſaac Newton overturns in the following 
words: — © From the various compoſitions of two motions, it is 
manifeſt there is not always the ſame quantity of motion in 
the world ; for if two balls joined together by a ſlender wire, 
revolve with an uniform motion about their common centre of 
gravity, and at the ſame time that centre be carried uniform- 
ly in a right line drawn in the plane of their circular motion ; 
the ſum of the motrons of the two balls, as often as they are 
in a right line drawn from theit common centre of gravity, 
will be greater than the ſum of their motions when they are 
in a line perpendicular to that other, Whence it appears, 
that mation may both be generated and loſt. But by reaſon 
of the tenacity of fluid bodies, and the friction of their parts, 
with the weakneſs of the elaſtic power in ſolid bodies, nature 
ſeems to incline much rather to the deſtruction, than the 
production of motion ; and in reality ation becomes continu- 
ally leſs and leſs. For bodies which are either ſo perfectly 
hard, or ſo ſoſt, as to have no elaſtic power, will not rebound 
from each other: Their impenetrability will only ſtop their 


nec with equal but oppoſite motions, ſo as to meet in a void 
(pace, by the laws of motion they muſt ſtop in the very place 
ot concourſe, loſe all their motion, and be at reſt for ever : 
unleſs they have an elaſtic power to give them a new motion. 
i they have elaſticity enough to enable them to rebound with 
4» Or 3, Or x, of the force wherewith they meet, they will 
ole 3, or 2, or +, of their motion. And this is confirmed b 

experiments: For if two equal pendulums be let fall from equal 
beights, ſo as to ſtrike full on each other; if thoſe pendu- 
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: lums, be of lead, or ſoft clay, they will loſe all, or almoſt 


nut, And if two ſuch bodies, equal to each other, be car- | 


MOT 


© will only retain ſo much motion as they receive from their 

c elaſtic power.“ If it be aſked, how it happens that motion 

being thus continually loſt, ſhould be continually renewed again : 

The ſame author adds, that it is renewed from ſome active 

principles, © Such as the cauſe of gravity, whereby the planets 

and comets preſerve their motions in their orbits, and all bodies 
© acquire a great degree of motion in falling ; and the cauſe of 
© fermentation, whereby the heart and blood of animals pre- 

« ſerve a perpetual warmth and notion; the inner parts of the 

© earth are kept continually warmed ; many bodies burn and 

© ſhine ; and the ſun himſelf burns and ſhines, and with his 
© light warms and chears all things.“ (as alſo from the cauſe of 
elaſticity, by which bodies reſtore themſelves into their former 
figures; ) For we find but little motion in the world, except 

« what plainly flows, either from theſe active principles, or from 

© the command of the willer.“ See GRavity, FERMEN= 

TATION, ELAsTICITY, &c. 

As to the continuation of MoT1on, or the cauſe why a body once 
in motion comes to perſevere in it; this has been extremely con- 
troverted among phyſical writers, and yet follows very evident- 
ly from one of the grand laws of nature, viz. That all bodies 
perſevere in their preſent ſtate, whether of reſt or notion, unleſs 
diſturbed by ſome foreign powers. Motion therefore once be- 


| gun, would be continued in nfinitum, were it to meet with no 


interruption from external cauſes ; as the power of gravity, the 
reſiſtance of the medium, c. So that Ariſtotle's principle, 
every thing in notion affects reſt, is groundleſs. See NATURE. 
Nor has the communication of motion, or the manner how a 
moving body comes to affect another at reſt ; or how much of 
its motion is communicated by the firſt to the laſt, been leſs diſ- 
puted, See the laws thereof under the word PER Css oN. 
See alſo COMMUNICATION. | 

MoTion, we have obſerved, is the ſubject of mechanics; and 
mechanics is the baſis of all natural philoſophy ; which hence 
becomes denominated, mechanical, See MECHANICAL, and 
PHILOSOPHY. | 
In effect, all the phænomena of nature; all the changes that 
happen in the ſyſtem of bodies, are owing to motion; and are 
directed according to the laws thereof. 

Hence, the modern philoſophers have applied themſelves with 
peculiar ardour to conſider the doctrine of motion; to inveſtigate 
the properties, laws, &c. thereof ; by obſervation, experiment, 
and the uſe of geometry,—And to this we owe the great advan- 
tages of the modern philoſophy above that of the antients ; 
who were extremely diſregardful of notion; notwithſtanding 
that they ſeemed ſo ſenſible of its importance, that they defined 
nature, by the firſt principle of motion and reſt of the ſubſtance 
wherein it is. See NATURE. 

Among all the antients, there is nothing extant on motion, ex- 
cepting ſome things in Archimedes's books, De 2qui-ponderan- 
tibus.— To Galileo, a great part of the doctrine of motion is 
owing : He firſt diſcovered the general laws of motion, and par- 
ticularly of the deſcent of heavy bodies, both at liberty, and on 
inclined planes; the laws of the motion of projectiles; the vi- 
brations of pendulums, and ſtretched chords; with the theory 
of reſiſtences, &c. which were things the antients had little no- 
tion of. See DEscenT, PENDULUM, PRoJEcCTILE, Re- 
SISTENCE, Oc, | 

His diſciple, Torricelli, poliſhed, and improved the diſoveries 
of his maſter ; and added to them divers experiments concern- 
ing the force of percuſſion, and the equilibrium of fluids. See 
PERCUSSION, and FLUID. -M. Huygens improved very con- 
ſiderably on the doctrine of the pendulum; and both he and 
Borelli on the force of percuſſion. —Laſtly, Newton, Leibnitz, 
Varignon, Mariotte, &c, have brought the doctrine of motion 
ſtill nearer to perfection. | 

The general laws of motion were firſt brought into a ſyſtem, 
and analytically demonſtrated together, by Dr. Wallis, Sir 
Chriſtopher Wren, and M. Huygens, all much about the ſame 
time; the firſt in bodies not elaſtic, and the two laſt in elaſtic 
bodies. —Laſtly, the whole doctrine of motion, including alt the 
diſcoveries both of the antients and moderns on that head, was 
2 by Dr. Wallis in his Mechanica, five de motu, publiſhed 
in 1670, 

MoTion may be conſidered either as equable, and uniform; or 
as accelerated, and retarded, —FEguable motion again may be 
conſidered either as ſimple, or as compound And Compound mo- 
tion either as rectilinear, or curvilinear. | 
And all theſe again may be conſidered either with regard to 
themſelves, or with regard to the manner of their production, 
and communication, by percuſſion, &c, 

Equable MoT10N, is that wherein the moving body proceeds with 
the ſame unvaried velocity. See EQUABLE. | 
The laws of equable motion are as follow, —The reader being 
only to obſerve, by the way, that maſs, or quantity of matter 
is expreſſed by HA; momentum, or the quantity of Motion or im- 
petus, by / ; time, or the duration of mation, by T; velocity, 

or its ſwiftneſs, by /; and ſpace, or the line it deſcribes, by S. 
See MoMENT, Mass, VtLocirty, Oc. 

Thus, if the ſpace be /, and the time =? ; the velocity will 
be expreſſed by /: 1. And if the velocity me, and the maſs 


m; the momentum will likewiſe be =v m, 
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Laws of uniform or equable Mo rio. — 1. The velocities V and v 


feet ; and another body B, whoſe maſs is as 5, in the time of 


Hence, if V=v, then will St TT; therefore S:/::T:t. 


the velocities V and v. 


MOT 


of two bodies moving equably, are in a ratio compounded of 
the direct ratio of the ſpaces S and /, and the reciprocal ratio of 
the times T and . 
For, V=S: T and v=/: t 
therefore, V: v:: 827 
T. 


This, and the following theorems, may be illuſtrated in num- 
bers, thus: — Suppoſe a body A, whoſe maſs is as 7, that is, 
7 pounds, in the time of 3 ſeconds paſſes over a ſpace of 12 


m—_ — 


8 ſeconds paſſes over a ſpace of 16 feet. We ſhall then have 
My, T=3, S=12 ; m=5, t=8, ſ=16. And there- 
fore VSA, v=2. The caſe then will ſtand thus: 
| V:v::St:/T. 
4: 2:19. $1430. $13 44 2 


That is, if two bodies move equably, and with the fame ve- 
Jocities, their ſpaces are as the times. | | 
The corollaries may be illuſtrated by numbers, in like manner 
as the theorems.—Thus ſuppoſe S=12, T'=6, /=8, t. 
Then will the V=12 : 6=2, and v=8 : 4=2, 
Conſequently by reaſon V=v 

A 

. 
If V=v, and alſo T; then will S and fo the bodies 
moving equably, will deſcribe equal ſpaces in equal times. 
2%, The ſpaces S and /, over which two bodies paſs, are in a 
ratio compounded of the ratio of the times T and 1, and of 


ere: / 


Therefore V T ð Sz 
And 8 /:: VT: 5 


In numbers 12: 16: : 4. 3: 2. 8: : 12: 16. 


Hence, If S=/, V T=v?, ſo that V: v:: f: T. that is, 
if two bodies moving equably, deſcribe equal ſpaces ; their ve- 


locities will be in a reciprocal ratio of their times. 
In numbers, if we ſuppoſe S=12, and /=12, Becauſe 
S=V T and ut; if V=2 and v=3, T6 and 7=4. 
So that we have V: v=r: T 
$: 258064: 6. ---- 
Further, if z=T, then will VSV; and therefore bodies 
which move equably, deſcribe equal ſpaces in equal times, and 
have their velocities equal. | 
ze. The momenta, or quantities of notion, of two bodies 
moving equably, I and i, are in a ratio compounded of the 
velocities V and v, and the maſſes or quantities of matter M 
and m. 
For IV M, and ig im; therefore I: i:: VM: v. ; 
that is, the ratio I to i is compounded of the ratio of V to 
v, and of M tom. Q. E. D. | 
If Ii, then will V Men; and therefore V: v==m : M. 
T hat is, if the momenta of two bodies moving equably, be 
equal ; the velocities will be in a reciprocal ratio of their 
maſſes. 
And therefore if M=m, V—=v; that is, if the momenta 
and maſſes of two moving bodies be equal, their velocities are 
alſo equal, 
4% The velocities V and v of two bodies moving equably, 
are in a ratio compounded of the direct ratio of their momenta 
I and 7, and the reciprocal one of their maſſes M and m. 
Since I: i:: VM: uvm 


Iovm=z VM 


V;v=lm:iM 
Q. E. D. 

In numbers 4: 2: : 28.5: 10.7: : 4. 1: 2. 1:4: 2 
Hence, If V, then I m=: M; and therefore I: M: 
m; that is, if two bodies move equably, and with the ſame velo- 
city, their momenta will be in the ſame ratio with their maſſes. 
If Mm, Ii; and therefore if two bodies, that have the 
ſame maſſes, move equably, and with equal velocity, their mo- 
menta are equal. 
5%. In an equable motion, the maſſes of the bodies M and m are 
in a ratio compounded of the direct ratio of their momenta, and 
the reciprocal ratio of their velocities V and v. 

For, ſince I: i:: VM: vn 


Therefore Il v m=i VM 


M: m=Tv::iV. 

In numbers 7: :: 28. 3: 10.4: 7. 1: . 13373 5 
If Mm, then will I vx=: V; and therefore I: zz=V : v. 
That is, if two bodies moving equably, have their maſſes 
equal, their momenta will be as their velocities. 


ö 


3 


In numbers, ſuppoſe I==12, i==88, M==4, m=4 ; then will 


MOT 


VSI: 4223, and v==8 : 422. 


Therefore I: i =V : v. 
12: 823: 2 
6. In an equable motion, the momenta J and i are in , f. 
compounded of the direct ratio's of the maſſes M and mM yay: 
the ſpaces Sand /, and the reciprocal ratio of the times T; * 
For becauſe V: :: 8: — * 
And I: i:: VM: vm 


Therefore VI: vi::V MSr: vn 


ii: @. 
Hows, it dot; hn BG 
ence, 1 =, then wil MS n T; and the 
mn T: St, S: ſ=mT M and T:. A 55 
that is, if two bodies moving equably, have their . 
equal, 15. Their maſſes are in a ratio compounded of the 4 


rect ratio of their time, and the reciprocal one of their ſpaces 


2. Their ſpaces are in a ratio compounded of the direct ratio 
the times, and the reciprocal one of their maſſes. 3˙. Thet 
times are in a ratio, compounded of their maſſes and their ſ a0 : 
Further, if Mm; then will [T=St; and hin» 
—T zr; that is, if two bodies moving equably, have the 
momenta, and their maſſes equal, their ſpaces are as their 
times, 7 

Again, if Tt, then will S/ Two moving bodies there. 


fore, whoſe maſſes and momenta are equal, deſcribe equal 


ſpaces in equal times. 
If beſides Ii, S=/; then will T M; and therefore 
M: m:: Tt; that is, if two moving bodies, whoſe mo. 
menta are equal, paſs over equal ſpaces, their maſſes are pro- 
portionable to their times. | 2 
Further, if Tt, then will Mm; and therefore bodies 
whoſe momenta are equal, and which moving equably * 
ſeribe equal ſpaces in equal times, have their maſſes equal, 
If beſides I==, Tt; then will MS m /; and therefors 
8: /:: m: M; that is, the ſpaces paſſed over in the ſame time 
by two moving bodies, whoſe momenta are equal, are in a re. 
ciprocal ratio of their maſſes, 
7%. In an equable mation, the ſpaces S and / are in a ratio com- 
pounded of the direct ratio's of the momenta I and z, and the 
times T and ?; and the reciprocal one of the maſſes M and n. 
For becauſe I: i:: MS:: T, 


In Tgi Ms. 
Wherefore 8: /:: ITM: it M. 
WED. 

In numb. 12: 16:: 3, 28.5: 8.10.7 :: 3.4.1: 8. 2.1 
2 14-326, | 
Hence if S I? m=;t M; and therefore I: 1: f M: 
r ͤ in If two botig 
therefore move equably over equal ſpaces, 1%. Their momenta 
will be in a ratio compounded of the direct ratio of the maſſes, 
and the reciprocal one of the times. 2% Their maſſes will be 
in a ratio compounded of the momenta and the times. 3, The 
times will be in a ratio compounded of the direct ratio of the 
maſſes, and the reciprocal one of the momenta. 
If beſide S=/, Mm; then will I Tit; and therefore 
I:: : fr: T. That is, bodies whoſe maſſes are equal, have 
their momenta reciprocally proportionable to the times in which 


they move over equal ſpaces. 
If beſide S/ Tt; then will i MI m ; and therefor 


two bodies moving equably, and through equal ſpaces in equi 


times, have their momenta proportionable to their maſſes. 


g. Two bodies moving equably, have their maſſes M and , in 


a ratio compounded of the direct ratio's of the momenta I and 
i, and the times T and 7, and the reciprocal one of the ſpaces 
ſand 8. . 
For becauſe I: :: MS: T, IAT =I MS. 
Wherefore M: m:: 1 BE: 18. 
Q. E. D. 


In numbers 7 : 5 :: 3. 28. 16: 8. 10. 12: : 3. 7. 21.0. 


IB WI 
Again I :7:: MS:: T. 
In numbers 28: 10: : 7. 12. 8: 5.16. 3:: 7- 4. 1:52. 
13 218. | | 
Hence if Mn, then will LT /=itS; and therefore 5 
"EV I-LA i /Y-ED 490 W WELSE DRY FL: ;jS:I/ Thath 
in two moving bodies, whoſe maſſes are equal; 1% The 
menta are in a ratio compounded of the direct ratio of 3 
ſpaces, and the reciprocal one of the times. 2% The ſpac 

are in a ratio compounded of the momenta and the 22 
3. The times are in a ratio compounded of the direct ratio 

the ſpaces, and the reciprocal one of the momenta. . 
If beſide Mm, Tt, then will 1 S=I /; and dare 
i::S:/ That is, the momenta of two bodies, whoſe d 
are equal, are proportional to the ſpaces paſſed over in 6 

times. ä . i 5 
9. In equable mztions, the times T and 7 are in à ratio comp! of 
ed of the direct ratio's of the maſſes M and m, and the fe 

S and /; aud the reciprocal one of the momenta I and i. 


__ 
= 
= 


If a moving body be impelled in the direction of its motion, it 


acquire; and by reaſon of their equal freſh acquiſitions eve 


| _ of the ſpaces, 
a ſuppoſing heavy bodies to move through a medium void of l 


ROT. 


5 - becauſe I: i: . Ms: T, ImſT=iMSt, 
e T 44377 MS: 25 


Q. . 

t, i MSI; and therefore I: :: MS: m/, 
* 115 is ; and S:/ . In: i M. That. is, if two 
bodies, moving equably, deſcribe equal ſpaces in equal times; 
19, Their momenta will be in a ratio compounded of the maſles 
and the ſpaces. 2. Their maſles will be in a ratio compound- 
ed of the direct ratio of the momenta, and the reciprocal one 
of the ſpaces. 35. The ſpaces will be in a ratio compounded 


of the direct ratio of the momenta, and the reciprocal one of | 


the maſles. 


Accelerated MOTION, is that which continually receives freſh ac- 


ceſſions of velocity: — It is ſaid to be uniformly accelerated, 
when in equal times its acceſſions of velocity are equal, See 
ACCELERATION and ACCELERATED. _ 
Retarded Moriox, is that whoſe velocity continually decreaſes : 
It is ſaid to be uniformly retarded, when its decreaſe is con- 
tinually proportional to the time. See RETARDATION, ; 
Leto of MoTions uniformly accelerated and retarded.— Tis an 
axiom that a body once at reſt, will never move, unleſs ſome 
other body put it in ation; and when once in motion, it will 
continue for ever to move, with the ſame velocity, and in the 
ſame direction, unleſs it be forced from its ſtate by ſome other 
cauſe. This is evident from that fundamental axiom in philo- 
ſophy, T bat nothing happens without a ſufficient cauſe, 
It follows, that a body moved by one only impulſe, muſt pro- 
cecd in a right line. If then it be carried in a curve, it muſt 
be acted on by a double power; one, whereby it would proceed 
in a right line; another, whereby it is continually drawn out 
of it. 
If the action and re- action of two (wneclafiic) bodies be equal, 
there will no motion enſue; but the bodies after colliſion, will 
remain at reſt, by each other. 


will be accelerated; if by a reſiſting force, it will be retarded. 
Heavy bodies deſcend with an accelerated mation. : 

10. If a body move with an uniform accelerated velocity; the 
ſpaces will be in a duplicate ratio of the times, ; 
For, let the velocity acquired in the time : be n, then will 
the velocity acquired in the time 2 —2 v, in the time 3 =| 
3, c. and the ſpaces correſponding to thoſe times, f, 2 ?, 3 f, 
Sc. will be as tv, 4vt, 9 vt, &c. (by Law 2.) The ſpaces 
therefore are as 1. 4. 9, Sc. And the times as I. 2. 3. Cc. 
that is, the ſpaces are in a duplicate ratio of the times. Q. E. D. 
Hence, in a motion uniformly accelerated, the times are in a 
ſubduplicate ratio of the ſpaces. 


11% The ſpaces paſſed over by a body uniformly accelerated, | 


increaſe, in equal times, according to the unequal numbers 
„„ | 

For, if the times, wherein a moving body equably accelerated, 
proceeds, be as I. 2, 3. 4. 5, &c. the ſpace paſſed over in one 
moment, will be as 1, in 2 moments as 4, in 3 as 9, in 4 as 
16, in 5 as 25, Sc. (Law 10.) If therefore you ſubſtract 
the ſpace paſſed over in one moment, v:z. 1. from that paſſed 
over in two moments, 4. there will remain the ſpace corre- 
ſponding to the ſecond minute, viz. 3. In the ſame manner 
may be found the ſpace paſſed over in the third minute, 9—4 
=. The ſpace correſponding to the fourth minute, 16—9 
=7 ; and ſo of the reſt, "The ſpace of the firſt minute there- 
fore is as I, that of the ſecond as 3, that of the third as 5, of 
the fourth as 7, of the fifth as 9, Sc. Therefore the ſpaces 
paſſed over by a body, moving with an uniformly accelerated 
malion, in equal times, increaſe according to the unequal num- 
bers, 1, 3, 5, 7, 9, Cc. Q. E. D. | | 
12. The ſpaces paſſed over by a body equably accelerated, are 
in a duplicate ratio of the velocities. | 

For, ſuppoſing the velocities to be V and v, the times T and r, 
the ſpaces Sand s; then will V: V:: T: . Wherefore, ſince 
S:: T, (Lowio.) s:: v | 
Wherefore, in a notion uniformly accelerated, the velocities are 
in a ſubduplicate ratio of the ſpaces, | 

13%. Heavy bodies deſcend with an uniformly accelerated motion, 
in a medium void of reſiſtance, if the ſpaces be not very great. 
For, ſince heavy bodies deſcend with an accelerated velocity, 
the power of gravity muſt continually impel them. But the 
power of gravity is found the ſame at all diſtances from the earth 
where the experiment can be made. Therefore heavy bodies 
muſt be driven downwards in the ſame manner in equal times, 
If then, in the firſt moment of time, they be impelled with the 
velocity v, they will be impelled with the ſame velocity v in 
the ſecond moment, and with the ſame in the third, fourth, 
Sc. moments. Now the medium being ſuppoſed void of all 
reſiſtance, (by Hypeth.) they will {till retain the velocity they 


o 


minute, they will deſcend with a mation uniformly accelerated 
QE. D. See Gravity, l 


Hence, the ſpaces of deſcent are in a duplicate ratio of their 


times, and alſo of their velocities, and increaſe according to the 
uneven numbers 1, 3, 5, 7, 9, Ce. 


The times, and likewiſe the velocities, are in a ſubduplicate 


m— 


reſiſtance, we exclude, at once, all manner of impediments, 
under what name ſoever they be called, or from whatſoever 
cauſe they proceed; and among the reſt, that motion where- 
with the earth revolving on its axis, carries with it heavy bo- 
dies during the time of their fall; though this is not ſenſible 
at any moderate diſtance. 

It was Galileo who firſt diſcovered the law of the deſcent of 
heavy bodies ; and that too. by reaſoning ; though he after- 
wards confirmed it by experiments. Theſe he repeated again 
and again, and ſtill found the ſpaces paſſed over as the ſquares 
of the time: But it muſt be obſerved, that the ſpaces are not 
to be taken in the length, but the height of the plane, as will 
be ſhewn elſewhere. See DescEnT, 

The ſame experiments were tried, though in a different man- 
ner, by Ricciolus and Grimaldus, who let fall ſeveral ftone 
balls of the ſame bulk and weight, eight ounces each, from 
various altitudes ; meaſuring the times of deſcent by the vibra- 
tions of a pendulum. The reſult of their experiments is ſeen 
in the following table. | 


= | Space at | Space 
Vibrati- 15 the end ] paſſed over 
ons. Time. of the in each 
time. time. 
( — — 
| 5 „Rom. feet.] Rom. feet. 
eee | 
5 O 50 10 10 ö 
10 I 40 40 30 
15 2 30 9o 50 
20 3 20 160 70 
25 4 10 250 90 
| 6 I © 15 5 
T's 2 o 60 45 
18 3 O 135 75 
24 14 FE 


14. If a heavy body fall through a medium void of reſiſtance, 


and from a height not very great; the ſpace it paſſes over is 
ſubduple of that which it would paſs over by an uniform Motion 


in the ſame time, with the velocity it has acquired at the end 
of its fall. | wy 

For, let the right line AB (Tab. Mechanics, fig. 31.) repre- 
ſent the whole time of a heavy body's deſcent ; and let this be 
divided into any number of equal parts; to the abſciſſes AP, 
AQ, AS, AB, draw the right lines PM, QI, SH, BC, 
which may be as the velocities acquired, in thoſe times, in the 
deſcent. Since then AP: AQ::PM:QI, AP: AS:: 
PM: SH, Sc. (Zucl. VI. 2.) If then the altitude of the tri- 
angle ABC be conceived to be divided into equal parts infinite- 
ly ſmall ; the motion being uniform in a moment of time infi- 


nitely ſmall; the little area Pp Mn =P p. PM as the ſpace 


paſſed over in the little moment of time Pp. Therefore the 
ſpace paſſed over in the time AB, will be as the ſum of all the 
little areas, i. e. as the triangle AB C. But the ſpace that 
would be deſcribed in the ſame time AB with the uniform ve- 
locity BC, being as the rectangle AB CD, it will be to the 
other ſpace as I to 2. (ZEucl. I. 41.) 
Hence, the ſpace paſſed over in half the time AB, with the 
velocity BC, is equal to the ſpace which the heavy body paſ- 
ſes over from a ſtate of reſt in the whole time AB. 
Hence alſo, the time wherein a heavy body falls from any given 
altitude being given ; to determine the ſpaces it paſſes over in 
each part of that time. 
Let the given altitude a, the time t, the ſpace paſſed over 
in one part of that time x. Then 

; 85:38 


— 
— 


*x=a 
. xX=a: 7, 
The ſpace therefore paſſed over in the firſt part of time is 4: 14, 
and therefore that paſſed over in the ſecond part of time = 3 4 
; that paſſed over in the third part = 5-a : ', &c. 
E. gr. In the above-mentioned experiments of Ricciolus, 
the ball deſcended 240 feet in four ſeconds, The ſpace there- 
fore paſſed in the firſt ſecond = 240 : 16 = 15, ; that in the 
next ſecond = 15, 3'= 45 : that in the third = 15.5 = 


75, &c. 


The time of a heavy body's deſcent in a medium void of reſiſt- 
ance through any given ſpace, being given, to determine the 
time wherein it will paſs over another given ſpace, in the ſame 
medium. | 
Since the ſpaces are as the ſquares of the time, to the ſpace the 
heavy body moves in the given time, the ſpace required in the 
queſtion, and the ſquare of the given time, ſeek a fourth pro- 
portional; this will be the ſquare of the time required: Its 
ſquare root therefore being extracted, will yield the time re- 
quired, —E. gr. In Ricciolus's experiments the ball fell 240 fect 
in four ſeconds; it is demanded then how much time it will 
take up in falling 135 feet ? This time will be found = Wi 
(135, 16: 240) = (135: 15) y 9 = 3, 
The ſpace a body falls in any given time in a medium void of 
2 reſiſtance 
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through the given ſpace, the ſquare of the time wherein it is to 


Thus, by Ricciolus's experiments a ball falling 60 feet in two 


anſwer will be found 16.60: 4—=4.60=240. 


time by an equable motion. 


For the cauſe, &c. of the acceleration of MoTion, ſee GRavity 
For the cauſe, &c. of retardation, ſee REsISTENCE and RETAR- 


The laws wherein MoTton is communicated by the colliſion and 


municate mation thereto, and both will proceed in the direction 


Simple Morro is that produced by ſome one power. 
Compound Mor iO is that produced by ſeveral conſpiring powers. 


M OT 


reſiſtance being given, to determine the ſpace it will fall, in any | 
other given interval of time, 3 

Since the ſpaces are as the ſquares of the times, find a fourth 

proportional to the ſquare of the time wherein the body falls 


fall through the ſpace required, and the ſpace given; this fourth 
proportional will be the ſpace required. 


ſeconds, to find the ſpace it falls through in four ſeconds? The 


1 5. If a body proceed with a mation uniformly retarded, it will 
paſs over half the ſpace which it would deſcribe in the ſame 


For, ſuppoſe the given time divided into any number of equal 
parts; and draw the right lines: B C, SH, QI, PM thereto, 
which are to be as the velocities correſponding to the parts of 
time o, BS, BQ. BP, BA; ſo as letting fall the perpendi- 
culars HE, IF, MG, the right lines CE, CF, CG, CB 
may be as the velocities Joſt in the times HE, FI, GM, 
AB; that is, BS, BQ, BF, BA. Since CE:CF:: 
E H: FI, CG: CB::GM:BA, ABC will be a tri- 
angle, ( Eucl, III. 17.) If Bb, therefore, be a moment of 


time infinitely ſmall, its motion will be uniform; and, there- 


fore, the ſpace deſcribed by the moving body will be as the 


little area Bbc C. The ſpace therefore deſcribed in the time 
AB is as the triangle AB C, vz. às the ſum of all the little 
areas Bbc C. Now the ſpace deſcribed by the body moving 
uniformly with the velocity B C in the time A B, is as the 
rectangle ABCD, therefore the former is half of this, (Zucl. I. 


41. | | f 
16% The ſpaces deſcribed by a motion uniformly retarded, in 


equal times, decreaſe according to the unequal numbers 7, 5, 


$, I | | 
For, ſuppoſe the moving body in the firſt inftant of time to 
paſs over ſeven feet; I ſay, that in the ſecond if it be equally 
retarded, it will paſs over 5; in the third 3; and in the 
fourth 1. For let the equal parts of the axis of the triangle 
BS, SQ, QP, PA be as the times; the ſemi-ordinates B C, 
SH, QI, PM as the velocities at the beginning of any time; 
the trapezia BSHC, SQIH, QPM I, and the triangle 
PAM as the ſpaces deſcribed in thoſe times. Let then B C 
=4ad BS =SQ=QGP. =FA=r. The wl 5H 
=% 
I 1 = nn re QF 

(2 +1) T1: 2 PAM = Zz. Conſequently the ſpaces de- 


ſcribed in equal times are as 2, J, f, 2, that is as 7, 5, 3, 1, 


and ACCELERATION, 


DATION, 


percuſſion of bodies, are very different, as the bodies are either 
elaſtic or unelaſtic, and as the direction of the ſtroke is ob/ique or 
direct. 


What relates to the colliſion of bodies not elaſtic, when the 
ſtroke or ſhock is direct, will come under the following heads. 


17% A moving body ſtriking againſt a body at reſt, will com- 


of the firſt; and the momentum, or quantity of motion, in the 
two, will be the ſame after the ſtroke, as in the ſingle one be- 
fore it. 5 | 

For, it is the action of the firſt that gives the latter all the 
motion it has; and it is the re- action of the latter that takes off 
any part of the motion of the firſt. Now, as action and re- 
action are always equal, the momentum acquired by the one 


muſt be juſt equal to that loſt by the other; ſo that there is nei- | 


ther loſs nor gain from the ſtroke. 


Hence, the velocity after the ſtroke, is found by multiplying | 


the maſs of the firſt body by its velocity before the ſtroke, and 
dividing the product by the maſs of the ſecond body, 

Hence if a body in motion ſtrike on another moving in the ſame 
direction, but more lowly, both will continue their notion in 
their firſt direction; and the momenta, or ſum of motion will 
be the ſame after as before the ſtroke. - 

If two equal bodies move againſt each other with equal veloci- 
ties, after the ſtroke they will both remain at reſt. | 


See COMPOUND and COMPOSITION, 
Powers are ſaid 20 conſpire, when the direction of the one is not 
oppoſite to that of the other; as when the radius of a circle is 
imagined to whirl round on its centre, and a point in the ſame 
radius is at the ſame time ſuppoſed impelled ftrait along it. 
All curvilinear motion is compound ; as all ſimple motion is rec- 
tilinear, 
189, Af a moving body A (Vg. 26.) be ated on by a double 
power; the one. according to the direction A B, the other ac- 
cording to AC; with the motion compounded thereof, it will 
deſcribe the diagonal of a parallelogram AD; whoſe fides 
AB and AC it would have deſcribed in the ſame time with 


each of the reſpective powers apart. 


I=% TM=t, N r 


— 


| 


| 


For, if the body A were only acted on by the force impreſſed 
2 


- 
* 


Auima! Mo riox, is that whereby the ſituation, figure, 


M O T 


along AB; in the firſt inſtant of time it would he in f 
point of the right line A B, as in H, and ſo in the line f 
parallel to AC; if it were only acted on by the pow HL 
preſſed in the direction A C, it would in the fame _ 
time be in ſome point of the line A C, as in I, and ſo in — | 
IL parallel to A B,—But ſince the directions of the 9 
are not oppoſite to each other, neither of them can im — * 
other; and therefore the body in the ſame inſtant of EO the 
arrive both at the point HL and at IL; and will conf = 
ly be in the point L, where the two meet.—[n the "rg 
ner it appears that if K M and MG be drawn parallel ary 
and A C, the body in the ſecond inſtant of time will be j D 
and at length in D. 2, E. D. hs 
Hence, ſince about every right line as AD, a parallel 
as ABDC, may be conſtructed, by making two equal ©; | 
gles ACD and AB D, on one common baſe AD: e 
rectilinear motion, when it may be of ſervice for the = 
ſtration, may be conſidered as a compound one. " 
But as the proportion of the ſides A C and CD may be ya; 
ſo alſo may the right line A D be deſcribed by a notion rs g 
pounded various ways; and therefore the ſame rectilinear J f 
tion may be reduced to various compound motions, gp 
Hence, if a moveable body be drawn by three ſeveral powe 
according to the directions B A, A D, and AC, ( fig D 
two of which taken together are equivalent to the third: 4 
will be to each other as the right lines BD, DA, DC 0 
rallel to their directions; that is, reciprocally as the fines of 
the angles included between the lines of their directions and 
the line of direction of the third: DB being to AD * 
ſine of the angle BA D to the ſine of the angle AB D. 
199, In an equable compound motion, the velocity produced þ 


im. 
t of 


the conſpiring powers, is to the velocity of each of the twy 


apart, as the diagonal A D ( fg. 26.) of the parallelosran 
ABDC, in the direction of whoſe ſides they act, to either of 
thoſe ſides AB or AC. 
For in the ſame time that one of the powers would carry it 
over the {ide of the parallelogram AB, and the other over AC 
ſeparately, joined together they carry it over the diagonal A0. 
The diagonal A D therefore is the ſpace deſcribed by the con- 
ſpiring powers in the ſame time: but in an equable tim the 
velocities in the ſame time are as the ſpaces ; the velocities there- 
fore ariſing from the conſpiring forces are to the velocity ariſing 
from either force, as A D to AB or AC. 
Hence the conſpiring forces therefore being given; 7, e. the 
ratio of the velocities being given, by the lines A B and AC 
given in magnitude, and the direction through thoſe lines be- 
ing given in poſition, or by the angle of direction; the celerity 


and direction of the oblique motion is given: becauſe the diagonal 


1s given both in magnitude and poſition, 

The oblique notion however being given, the ſimple ones 25 
not, vice verſa, given; becauſe the ſame oblique motim may 
be compounded of various ſimple ones. 

20%. In a compound motion produced by the ſame forces, the 
velocity is greater if the angle of direction be leſs ; and lefs, if 
this be greater. 

For, let the greater angle of direction be BA C, ( fg. 34) 
the leſs FAC; ſince the powers are ſuppoſed the fame, AC 
will be common to each parallelogram AF CE and BACD 
and beſides ABA F. Now it is evident that in the caſe af 
the greater angle, the diagonal AD is deſcribed ; and in the 
caſe of the leſs angle, AE; and both in the ſame time, by res- 
ſon AB=AF. The velocities therefore are as AD to AE: 
W herefore ſince A D is leſs than AE, the velocity in the caſe 


of the greater angle is leſs than in that of the leſs angle. 


Hence, fince the legs A C and CE, with the included angt 
being given, the angle CE A, and thence, alſo, AE is found; 
the velocity of the conſpiring powers, and the angle of direc- 
tion, in any particular caſe, being given, the velocity of the 
compound motion, and conſequently the ratio of the velocities 
produced by the ſame powers under different angles of directions 
may be determined. 


For the particular laws of ' MoT10N ariſing from the colliſen of 


dies both elaſtic and unelaſtic, and that where the directions art 
both perpendicular and oblique, ſee PERCU5SION. 


For circular MoT10N, and the laws of projectile, fee CenTRAL 


farces, and PROJECTILE, 


Fir the MoT1on of pendulums, and the laws of oſcillation, 


PENDULUM and OSCILLATION. ; 


Altitude of MoTion. See the article ALTITUDE. 
Longitude of MoTion. See the article LONGITUDE- 
Undulatory MoTI1on. 
Perpetual MoT1oN. 


See the article UNDULATORY. 
See PERPETUAL motion. 1 8 
The celebrated problem of a perpetual motion, confiſis in 1 

inventing a machine, which has the principle of ener. 1 
in itſelf.— M. de la Hire has demonſtrated the impoſſibi ry 1 

any ſuch machine, and finds that it amounts to this, Ks 

find a body which is both heavier and lighter at the Mas 
time; or a body which is heavier than itſelf. Sce ! 

c HINE. : | mag. 


hange% 


Under 


tude, &c. of the parts, members, Ic. of animals are © 
See ANIMAL, 
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heſe motions come all the animal functions, as Tpi, 
1 olaios of the blood, excretion, walking, &c. See 
7 ION, F ; 
pu motions are uſually divided into two ſpecies, viz. ſpon- 
7 and naturat. | 
Pn „or muſcular MoT10N, is that performed 9 ” 
the | muſcles, at 3 of e hence alſo 
motion. USCULAR motion. : 
8 75 involuntary Mor ion, is that effected without ſuch 
command of the will; by the mere mechaniſm of the parts. 
Such is the motion of the heart, and pulſe; the periſtaltic notion 
of the inteſtines, &c, See HEART, PERISTALTIC), Se. i 
Inteſtine MOTION, denotes an agitation of the particles, whereo 
à body conſiſts, See INTESTINE, FERMENTATION, EF- 
ESCENCE, Oc. ; 
— philoſophers will have every body, and every particle of 
a a body, in continual motion. For fluids, it is the definition 
they give of them, that their parts are in continual motion. See 
v. 
ph 8 ſolids, they infer the like mation from the effluv ia 
continually emitted through their pores. See EFFLUVIA. 
Hence inte/line motion is repreſented to be a motion of the inter- 
nal, and {maller parts of matter, continually excited by ſome 
external, latent age, which of itſelf is inſenſible, and only 
diſcovers itſelf by its effects; appointed by nature to be the great 
inſtrument of the changes in bodies. f 
Moriox, in aſtronomy, is peculiarly applied to the orderly 
courſes of the heavenly bodies. See SUN, PLANET, Co- 


MET, Cc. i | 
The motion of the earth, from weſt to eaſt, is now generally 


EARTH. a . | i 
The motions of the celeſtial luminaries are of two kinds, diur- 


nal or common; and ſecundary or proper. 


day round the earth, from eaſt to weſt. See DIURNAL, and 
STAR. ; : 

This is alſo called the motion of the primum mobile, and the 
common motion; to diſtinguiſh it from that rotation which is pe- 
culiar to each planet, &c,—lt is about the various phenomena 
reſulting from this motion, that aſtronomy is chiefly employed, 
See ASTRONOMY. ; - 
Secundary or proper Mor rox, is that wherewith a ſtar, planet, 
or the like, advances a certain ſpace every day from weſt to- 
wards eaſt, See MoBILE. | 

See the ſeveral motions of each luminary, with the irregularities, 
c. thereof, under the proper articles; EARTH, Moon, 


Angular MoTion. See the article ANGULAR. 
Horary MoT10N of the earth. See the article Horary, 
Paracentric MoT1ON of impetus. See PARACENTRIC. 
MoTI1ON of trepidation, &c. See TREPIDATION and LIBRA- 
TION. 3 
MoTIoN, in muſic, denotes the manner of beating the mea- 
ſure, to haſten or ſlacken the time of the words, or notes. See 
MEASURE and Time. | 
The motion, in ſongs compoſed in double time, differs from 
thoſe in triple time. It is the motion that diſtinguiſhes cou- 
rants and ſarabands, from gavots, borees, chacones; Ec, 
MoT1oN is alſo uſed among mechanics, for the inſide of a 
watch, c. more commonly called movement. See Move- 
MENT. | | 
MoTions, in war, denote the marches, counter-maxches, &c. 
an army makes in changing its poſt. See MaRcn. 
The great ſkill of a general conſiſts in diſcovering the enemies 
motions, and concealing his own. Nothing is more dangerous, 
than to make great motions before a powerful enemy, ready to 
come to blows. | | 
tions Moron, or emotion, in rhetoric, &c, See Pass lo. 


N of bt 


'1 ving for the motion of the eye. See NERvE. 
ns dr 


This pair is united into one near their inſertion into the brain; 
by which means, when one eye is moved towards any object, 
the other is directed towards the ſame, See Eve. 
MOTOS, Mer@-, a piece of lint, or linen cloth, teazed like 
wool, to be put into ulcers, to ſtop the flux of blood, &c, 
MOTRIX, ſomething that has the power or faculty of moving. 
See FACULTY, MoT1oN, Ec. „ 
MOTTO, an Italian term, literally ſignifying word, or ſaying; 
uſed in arms, deviſes, Sc. See Arms and Dgvice. 
oTTO of an armoury, is a ſhort ſentence or phraſe carried in 
a (croll generally over, ſometimes under the arms; ee 
alluding to the name of the bearer, ſometimes to the bearing, 
and ſometimes to neither. See Arms, | 
The motto, or word, ſays Guillim, is an external ornament 
annexed to coat-armour ; being the invention or conceit of the 
bearer, ſuccinctly and ſignificantly expreſſed, uſually in three, 
or fcur words, which are ſet in Come ſcroll or compartiment 
placed at the foot of the eſcutcheon. 


A * holds the loweſt place in arms; ſo it is the laſt in 


TRAL 


on, lee 


granted among aſtronomers : Sec it proved under the article| 


Diurnal or primary MoTI1ON, is that wherewith all the heavenly | 
bodies, and the whole mundane ſphere, appears to revolve every 


| STAR, c. | 


MOTORII, MorTory nerves, the third part of nerves ; ſer- 


MOV 


blazoning. In ſtrictneſs, it ſhould expreſs ſomething intended 

| in the atchievement ; but cuſtom has now received whatſover 
fancy of the deviſer. See BLAZzON, . 
The uſe of matto's is very antient; hiſtory, both facred and 
profane, furniſhing inftances thereof. Our anceſtors made 
choice of motto's to expreſs their predominant paſſions, as of 
piety, love, war, &c. or ſome extraordinary adventure be- 
fallen them : Moſt of which, from ſome ſuch original, have 
become hereditary in divers families. : ; 

The motto of the royal family of England, is, Dieu & mon 

droit, God and my right; of the royal family of Bourbon, 
eſperance, hope; of the order of the garter, Honi ſoit qui mal y 
penſe, ſhame be to him that evil thinks; of the duke of Nor- 
folk, Sola virtus invicta; of the duke of Bedford, Che ſara 
ſara ; of the duke of Devonſhire, Cavendo tutus, alluding to 
the family's name, Cavendiſh; of the duke of Kingſton, Pie 

ropone te, alluding to the name Pierepoint ; of the earl of Rad- 
nor, Quæ ſupra, alluding to the three ſtars in his arms; of the 
earl of Abingdon, Virtus ariete fortior, alluding to the three 
battering rams bore in the arms; of Forteſcue Lord Clinton, 

Forte ſcutum ſalus ducum. . a 

3 motto of a deviſe, is alſo called the ſoul of the deviſe. See 
EVISE. 

MOTU. - Ex mero MoTu. See the article Ex. 

MOVE in arreſt of judgment. See the article ARREST. _ 

MOVEABLE, ſomething ſuſceptible of motion; or that is diſ- 
poſed to be moved. See MoT1on. - 

A ſphere is the moſt moveable of all bodies, i. e. the eaſieſt to 

move : A door is moveable on its hinges, the magnetical needle, 

on a pin, or pivot, Sc. 

ee is frequently uſed in contradiſtinction to ft. See 
IXT, 

MoveABLE fza/ts, are ſuch as are not always held on the fame 
day of the year, or month ; though they be, on the ſame day 
of the week. See FEASTr. | | 
Thus, Eaſter is a moveable feaſt ; being always held on the 
ſunday which falls upon or next after the firſt full moon 
e th 21ſt of March. Vid. Phileſ. Tranſ. No. 240. 
N 
All the other moveable feaſts follow Eaſter, i. e. keep their diſ- 
_ from 5 ſo that they are fixed with reſpect thereto. 

uch are Septuageſima, Sexageſima, Aſb-MWedneſday, Aſcenſion- 
Day, Penteceſt, a} xp Le &c, Which 1 = er — 
proper articles, SEPTUAGESIMA, c. 

MOVEABLES, or MoveaBLE goods, by civilians called bona 
mobilia, are thoſe which are capable of being removed from 
one place to another; or which may be concealed or perverted ; 
as not being fixed to the ground, &c, See Goops, 

In England, we have two kinds of effects, moveable and im- 
moveable : the moveable are ready money, merchandizes, bonds, 
book-debts, cattle, and houſhold furniture, not faſtened either 
with iron or nail, nor ſealed in the plaiſter, but which may be 
tranſported without either fraction, or deterioration, See 
CHATTEL, | | | 

In the cuſtomary laws, they ſay, moveables follow the perſon, 
and his proper habitation; moveables follow the body, &c, 
which words have different meanings in different countries, 
Sometimes they ſignify, that moveables go according to the 
cuſtom of the place where is the habitation of the deceaſed, 
though he die in another place ; and ſometimes they ſignify, 
_ moveables follow the cuſtom of the place where the defunct 

ied. 

MOVEMENT, motion, a term frequently uſed in the ſame ſenſe 
with automaton, See AUTOMATON. | | 
The moſt uſual movements for keeping time are watches and 
clocks: The firſt are ſuch as ſhew the parts of time; the 
ſecond ſuch as publiſh it. See WATCH and CLock. | 

MoveMeENT, in its popular uſe among us, ſignifies all the inner 


work of a watch, clock, or other engine, which move, and, 


by that motion, on the deſign of the inſtrument. 
The movement of a clock, or watch, is the inſide ; or that part 
which meaſures the time, ſtrikes, &c. excluſive of the frame, 
caſe, dial-plate, &c, | | 

e parts common to both of theſe movements are, the main- 
ſpring, with its appurtenances ; lying in the ſpring-box, and 
in the middle thereof lapping about the ſpring-arbor, to which 
one end of it is faſtened. —A top of the ſpring-arbor is the 
endleſs ſcrew, and its wheel ; but in ſpring-clocks, this is a 
ratchet-wheel with its click, that ſtops it.—That whieh the 


— 


main ſpring draws, and round which the chain or ſtring is 
wrapped, is called the %: This is ordinarily taper; in large 


works going with weights, it is cylindrical, and called the 
barrel, —The ſmall teeth at the bottom of the fuſy or barrel, 
which ſtop it in winding up, is called the ratchet; and that 
which ſtops it when wound up, and is for that end driven up by 
the ſpring, the garde-gut.—The wheels are various; the parts 
of a wheel, are the hoop or rim; the teeth, the croſs, and the 
collet or piece of braſs ſoldered on the arbor or ſpindle, whereon 
the wheel is rivetted, — The little wheels playing in the teeth of 
the larger, are called pinions; and their teeth, which are 4, 5, 
6, 8, 25 are Called leves; the ends of the ſpindle are called 
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Wͤ3.erl, Fusy, Ec. ; 
Theory of calculating the numbers for MovEMENTs.—19. It is to 


- dial-wheel 36, and the turns of the pin 9; the ſe- 5)40(8 


of turns of the ſecond pinion 5, in one turn of the 5)40(8 


the crown-wheel, produces 10800 ; half the number of ſtrokes 


The general diviſion of a movement, is into the clock, and watch 


MOU 


p1vots ; and the guttered wheel, with iron ſpikes at bottom, 
wherein the line of ordinary clocks runs, the pully.— We need 
not ſay any thing of the hand, ſcrews, wedges, ſtops, &c. See 


be obſerved, that a wheel divided by its pinion, ſhews how 
many turns the pinion has to one turn of the wheel. 

2. That from the fuſy to the balance, the wheels drive the 
pinions ; conſequently the pinions run faſter, or make more re- 
volutions than the wheels : but it is the contrary from the 


great wheel to the dial-wheel. 


3% That the wheels and pinions we write down either as vul-| 


gar e or in the diviſion in common arith- 
metic ; v. gra wheel ef 60 moving a pinion of 5, is wrote 
either , or better 5)60, And the number of turns 

the pinion has in one turn of the wheel, as a quoti- 4)36(9 
ent, thus, 5)60(12. A whole movement may be 
wrote, as in the adjoining ſcheme ; where the up- 5055011 


permoſt number expreſſes the pinion of report 4, the 5)45(9 


cond, the pinion, and great wheel ; the third, the 
ſecond wheel, &c. the fourth, the contrat wheel; 17 
and the laſt, 17, the crown-wheel. EL, 
Hence, 4%. From the number of turns any pinion makes in 
one turn of the wheel it works in, may be determined the 
number of turns a wheel or pinion has at any greater diſtance, 
viz, by multiplying together the quotients; the produce 
whereof is the number of turns. Thus, 
Suppoſe the wheels and pinions as in the caſe ad 5)55(11 
joining; 11 multiplied by 9, gives 99, the number 5)45(9 


wheel 55, which runs concentrical, or on the ſame ; 
ſpindle with the pinion 5. Again, 99 multiplied by 8, gives 
792, the number of turns the laſt pinion has in one turn of 
the firſt wheel 5. 


Hence we proceed to find, not only the turns, but the number 


of beats of the balance in the time of thoſe turns. For 
having found the number of turns the crown- wheel has in one 
turn of the wheel ſought, thoſe turns multiplied by it notches, 


give half the number of beats, in that one turn of the wheel. 


Suppoſe, v. gr. the crown- wheel to have 720 turns, to one of 
the firſt wheel; this number multiplied by 15, the notches in 


of the balance in one turn of the firſt wheel of 80 teeth. See 
CALCULATION. x | 


parts. See CLoCK-awrk and W ATCH-work, 
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Furnace, and crucible maker's Mou1 Ds, are made of Wood 
the ſame form with the crucibles; that is, in form of a +; of 
cated cone, They have handles of wood to hold 3 
them with, when being covered with the earth, the wo 8 
has a mind to round or flatten his veſſel. F VRNacy Py 
Mov s for leaden bullets, are little iron pinchers, each of y 0 1 
branches terminates in a hemiſpherical concave, which „ wa 
ſhut, form an entire ſphere. In the lips or ſides by ew 
branches meet, is a little jet or hole, through which the m — 
A ny is — P ay 
azier's MoulDs,—The glaziers have two kinds of 
ſerving to caſt their lead. In the one they caſt 8 ran 
long rods or canes fit to be drawn through the vice 9 
grooves formed therein. This they ſometimes call ingot-m 7 
In the other they mould thoſe little pieces of lead a line — 
and two lines broad, faſtened to the iron- bars. Theſe ma 45 
alſo caſt in the vice. See Vice, and GLAsTERV. FM 
Goldſmiths MouLDs,—The goldſmiths uſe the bones of the c 
tle-fiſn to make moulds for their ſmall works; which the 00 
by preſſing the pattern between two bones, and leaving : 1 
or hole to convey the ſilver through after the pattern has * 
taken out. | | 9 
Movrp, among maſons, is a piece of hard wood or iron hol 
lowed within- ſide, anſwerable to the contours of the mould. 
ings or corniſhes, &c, to be formed, This is otherwiſe called 
caliber, i | 
MovLDs, among plumbers, are the tables whereon they caſt their 
ſheets of lead. —Theſe they ſometimes call ſimply 2ables,—Be. 
ſides which, they bave other real moulds wherewith they caſt 
pipes without ſoldering. See each deſcribed under the article 
PLUMBERY, 


| Movups, among glaſs-grinders, are wooden frames whereon they 


make the tubes wherewith they fit their perſpectives, teleſcopes 
and other optic machines, See GLass, and Grinving, © 
Theſe moulds are cylinders, of a length and diameter according 
to the uſe they are to be applied to, but always thicker at one 
end than the other, to facilitate the ſliding, 

The tubes made on theſe moulds are of two kinds; the one 
ſimply paſte-board and paper; the other of thin leaves of wood 
joined to the paſte-board.— To make theſe tubes to draw 
out, only the laſt or innermoſt is formed on the mould; each 
tube made afterwards ſerving as a mould to that which is to go 
over it; but without taking out the mould from the firſt, See 
TuBE. | 

Mov vs uſed in baſket-making are very ſimple, conſiſting ordi- 
narily of a willow, or oſier turned or bent into an oval, cir- 
cle, ſquare, or other figure, according to the baſkets, panniers, 
hampers, hots, and other utenſils intended. On theſe moulds 


MOVER, or firſt MovER. See MOBILE. 
Perpetual Mover, See PERPETUAL motion. 
MOULD, or Mor», in the mechanic arts, &c. a cavity art- 


they make, or more properly meaſure all their work ; and ac- 
cordingly have them of all fizes, ſhapes, &c. 


anvils, caldrons, pots, and other large utenſils and merchan- 


fully cut, with deſign to give its form, or impreſſion to ſome 


ſofter matter applied therein. 
Mculds are implements of great uſe in ſculpture, foundery, &c. 
See SCULPTURE, FOUNDERY, Cc. 

The workmen employed in melting the mineral or metallic 


glebe dug out of mines, have each their ſeveral mould, to re- 
ceive the melted metal as it comes out of the furnace ; but dif- | 


ferent according to the diverſity of metals and works. —In gold 
mines, they have moulds for ingots: In filver-mines for bars: 
In copper and lead- mines for pigs or ſalmons: In tin- mines for 
pigs and ingots: And in iron-mines for ſows, chimney-backs, 


MovL.ns, among tallow-chandlers, are of two kinds: The firſt 
for the common dipped candles, being the veſſel wherein the 
melted tallow is diſpoſed, and the wick dipped. 

This is of wood, of a triangular form, and ſupported on one of 
its angles, ſo that it has an opening of near a foot a-top. The 
other, uſed in the fabrick of mould-candles, is of braſs, pew- 
ter, or tin.— Here each candle has its ſeveral mould. See each 
under the article CANDLE. 

MovuLD, among gold-beaters, a certain number of leaves of ve- 
lom, or pieces of guts, cut ſquare, of a certain ſize, and laid 
over one another, between which they put the leaves of gold 
and ſilver which they beat on the marble with the hammer. 


| 
They have four kinds of moulds; two whereof are of velom, 


are faſtened. Theſe moulds are more uſually called frames or 


| herbs and flowers, ſome only in the bud, 


forms, See PAPER, 


J. 


others full blown, 
| and 


dizes of iron, which are here caſt, as it were, at firſt hand, 
See GOLD, SILVER, LEAD, TiN, IRoN, &c, and two of gut. The ſmalleſt of thoſe of velom conſiſts of ] 

The Mou Ds of founders of large works, as ſtatues, bells, guns, | forty or fifty leaves, the largeſt contains an hundred, For the | 
and other brazen works, are of wax, ſupported within-ſide by | others, each contains five hundred leaves. : \ 
what they call a core, and covered without-fide with a cap or The moulds have all their ſeveral caſes, conſiſting of two pleces 
caſe.—lIt is in the ſpace which the wax took up, which is now of parchment, ſerving to keep the leaves of the mould in their 
melted to leave it free, that the liquid metal runs, and the] place, and prevent their being diſordered in beating, 
work is formed; being carried thither through a great number | GoLD-beating. | | 1 
of little canals which cover the whole mould. See Foux-] Movlp, or Mor p, in agriculture, denotes a black Kind of earth), 
DERY, | every where obvious on the ſurface of the ground: called alſo 

The Movrps of maneyers, are frames full of ſand, wherein the natural or mother earth and by ſome alſo loam. See EARTH, 
plates of metal are caſt that are to ſerve for the ſtriking off So1L, GW. : ** 
ſpecies of gold or ſilver. See COINAGE. The beſt nud for the gardener's purpoſes, according to Mr. 

Mops of founders of ſmall works, are like the frames of coin- | lyn, is that of a blackiſh grey colour; according to Mr. lg 5 
ers. It is in theſe frames, which are likewiſe filled with ſand, | that of a lively cheſnut, or hazle colour, which cuts r . f 75 
that their ſeveral works are faſhioned ; into which, when the] ter, and does not ſtick obſtinately, but is ſhort, tolerab Y 11 M 
two frames whereof the mould is compoſed, are rejoined, the | breaking into ſmall clods, may be tempered without cruſting 
melted braſs is run. See Fou NDERx. or chapping in dry weather, or turning to mortar in hos let 

Mov1.Ds of letter-founders, are partly of ſteel, and partly wood :] Next to cheſnut, are the dark greys, and ruſſet. ; 5 > | 
The wood, properly ſpeaking, ſerves only to cover the real] and dark aſh-colours are naught, being thoſe __— * M 
mould which is within, and to prevent the workman who holds | in heathy ground, The yellowiſh red is worſt of all. | 
it in his hand, from being incommoded by the heat of the | Hip-MouLD. See the article HIr- mould. a 

melted metal. Only one letter or type can be formed at once] Tron-Mou Lp. See the article Ixox- mould. 3 0 
in each mould, See Letter-FouN DBR. 5 MOULDINESS, a term applied to bodies whic . of 5 N 

MovuLDs in the manufacture of paper, are little frames compoſed | the air, from ſome hidden principle of humidity : 2 : 7 6 
of ſeveral braſs or iron wires faſtened together by another wire whoſe corruption ſhews itſelf by a certain white down, ; 
ſtill finer. Each mold is of the bigneſs of the ſheet of paper] nugo on their ſurface. | . 3 Fords act : 

to be made, and has a rim or ledge of wood to which the wires This mouldineſs, when viewed with a microſcope, hari 6 

| rious ſpectacle; being a kind of meadow out oi Wit | | 
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5 deca each having its little root, ſtalk, anc 
and . 8 whereof may be ſeen in Hook's Mi- 
The fame may be obſerved of the mouldine/s 

| hers on the ſurface of liquid bodies. | EY 
2 hd this mouldineſs in a melon very accurate- 


and : 
4 plant had its ſceds in great abundance, which 


9 ſhoot u 

f to be three hours ere they began to p⸗ 
= 14 Fo loves more the plant was compleat and mature, 
and the ſeed ready to fall When the fruit had been covered 
with a mould for fix days, its vegetative quality began to abate, 
and was intirely gone in two days more; then came on a pu- 
trefaction, and the fleſhy parts of the melon yielded nothing but 
a ſtinking water, which began to have a gentle motion 1n its 


more laid themſelves up in their bags, where they continued 
four days, and then came out flies. See MusHRooM. 
MOULDING, any thing caſt in a mould, or that ſeems to 
have been fo, though in reality 1t were cut with a chiſſel, or 
the ax. - 3 4 1 
MoULDINGS, in architecture, are jettings, or projectures be- 
ond the naked of a wall, column, wainſcot, c. the aſſem- 
blage whereof forms corniſhes, door-caſes, and other decora- 
tions of architecture. See Tab. Architect. fig. 1, to 12. See 
RNA MENT. 3 ; 
tg mouldings are ſquare, others round, ſome ſtrait, others 
curved, &c.—Some are plain, others carved, or adorned with 
ſculpture, either hollowed, or in relievo. | 
Some mouldings again are crowned with a fillet ; others are 
without, as the doucine, talon, ovolo, torus, plinth, ſcotia, 
aſtragal, gula, corona, and cavetto. See each under its proper 
article, Dou eixg, TALoNn, OvoLo, &c. = 
Mouldings are in architecture what letters are in writing. —By 
the various diſpoſitions and combinations of mouldings, may be 
made an infinite number of different profiles for all ſorts of or- 
ders, and compoſitions, regular and irregular ; and yet all the 
kinds of mouldings may be reduced to three ; viz, ſquare, round, 
and mixt, i. e. compoſed of the other two. i 
For this reaſon, thoſe who invented the Gothic architecture, 
reſolving to recede from theſe perfect figures, and affecting to 
uſe others leſs perfect, to diſtinguiſh their architecture from the 
antique, introduced a new ſet of whimſical mouldings and orna- 
ments. See GoTHIC, GROTESQUE, &c. | 
Regular mouldings are either large; as, doucines, ovolos, gu- 
las, talons, torus's, ſcotias, &c. or ſmall, as fillets, aſtragals, 
conges, &c. which ſee in their places, Doucixk, Ovoxo, 
ASTRAGAL, FILLET, Oc. 
Bed-MouLDiNG. See the article Bz D-moulding. 


MOULIN.—#er de Mou LIN. See FER. 
MOULINET, a French term properly ſignifying a little mill; 
being a diminutive of moulin, mill. 
It is uſed in mechanics to ſignify a roller, which being croſſed 
with two levers, is uſually applied to cranes, capſtans, and 
other ſorts of engines of the like nature, to draw ropes, and 
heave up ſtones, timber, &c. See CAPsTAN, c. 
MouLINET is alſo a kind of turn-ſtile, or wooden croſs, which 
turns horizontally upon a ſtake fixed in the ground; uſually 
placed in the paſſages to keep out horſes, and to oblige paſſen- 
gers to go and come one by one, 
Theſe moulinets are often ſet near the out-works of fortified 
places, at the ſides of the barriers, through which people paſs 
on foot. | 
MOULTING, in natural hiſtory. See MorTinG. 
MOUND, a term uſed for a bank, rampart, or other fence, 
particularly of earth. See WALL, Ec. | 
Mouxp, or MonD, in heraldry, is a ball or globe with a croſs 
upon it; ſuch as our kings are uſually drawn with, holding it 
- their left hand, as they do the ſcepter in the right. See 
LOBE, | 


MOUNT, an elevation of earth, called alſo mountain, See 
MovunTain, | | 
The words mount and mountain are ſynonymous ; but the for- 
mer 1s ſcarce ever uſed in proſe, unleſs when accompanied with 
ſome proper name, as mount tna, mount Gibel, mount Liba- 
non, mount Sinai, mount Atlas, mount Parnaſſus, &c. 
St, Catherine of MounT Sinai. See the article CATHERINE. 
Knight of MounT Carmel, See the article CaxRMEI. 
MouwTs of piety, are certain funds, or eſtabliſhments in Italy, 
where money is lent out on ſome ſmall ſecurity.—We had alſo 
mounts of piety in England, raiſed by contribution for the bene- 
fit of people ruined by the extortions of the Jews. | 
MOUNTAIN, Mons, a part of the earth riſing to a conſide- 
rable height above the level of the ſurface thereof. See EAR TH. 
The origin of mountains is variouſly aſſigned by philoſophers : 
me will have them co-eval with the world, and created along 
with it, | 
Others, among whom Dr, Burnet, will have them to take 
their riſe from the deluge ; urging, that the extreme irregula- 
nity and diſorder viſible in them, plainly ſhews they do not 
come Immediately out of the hand of God, butare the recks of 
the old world broken into the abyſs, See ABYs, 


found the vegetation of theſe little plants exceedingly | 


ſurface, and in two days time maggots appeared, which in ſix| 


Plane-MouLDpinG. See the article PLANE. bd il 
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Others again, alledge from hiſtory, that the roots of many 
hills being eaten away, the hills themſelves have ſubſided, and 
ſunk into plains: W hence they conclude, that where the cor- 
ruption is natural, the generation is ſo too. 
This, indeed, appears pretty evident, that ſome mountains muſt 
have been generated gradually, and have grown up in proceſs 
of time, from the ſea-ſhells, &c. found in many of them; 
which may be accounted for from a violent wind blowing .the 


* 


ſand, c. into huge heaps, which are afterwards made into a 


maſs by the rain, c. — Some among the divines tell us, that 
the earth was created perfectly even; and that when God ſe- 


parated the water from the land, he dug channels in the earth; 


and the earth ſcooped out, he threw up in mountains but whe- 
ther the mountains be ſufficient to fill all the channels of the 
ocean, let them look to it. 
The uſes of mountains are numerous: We ſhall only mention 
two, or three. 1. They ſerve as ſkreens to keep off the cold 
and nipping blaſts of the northern and eaſtern winds. 29. 
They ſerve for the produQtion of a great number of vegeta- 
bles and minerals, which are not found in any other ſoil. 37 
The long ridges and chains of lofty and topping mountains be- 
ing generally found to run from eaſt to weſt, ſerve to ſtop the 
evagation of the vapours towards the poles, without which they 
would all run from the hot countries, and leave them deſtitute 
of rain, | 4 
Mr. Ray adds, that they condenſe thoſe vapours, like alembic- 
heads, into clouds, and ſo by a kind of external diſtillation, 
give original to ſprings and rivers ; and by amaſſing, cooling, 
and conſtipating them, turn them into rain; and by that means 
render the fervid regions of the torrid zone habitable, See 
SPRING, c. | 
In hiſtory, we have inſtances of mountains travelling a conſide- 
rable Fe (bg particularly Huſket- Marvel-Hill, if I miſ-re- 
member not, in Herefordſhire, which is ſaid to have made a 
conſiderable journey. See Speed's Theat, 
To meaſure the height of a mountain, ſee ALTITUDE, &c,— 
Though there is another way uſed by Dr. Halley in the mea- 
ſure of Snowdon-Hill in Wales, by means of a barometer, 
the different heights of whoſe mercury at the top and bottom 
of the mountarn, give its perpendicular altitude ; accounting 82 
feet perpendicular aſcent, for every inch varied in the height of 
the mercury, See BAROMETER, and LEVELLING. 


MovuNnT ain-green, © GREEN. 
Burning-MouNnT aAilNs, See the article # VorLcano. 
MouNnTAaIiNs in the moon. Moon. 


MOUNTING the guard, trenches, breach, &c, denotes the go« 
ing upon duty, being upon guard, in the trenches, running to 
the breach, Sc. See GUarD, TRENCH, c. | 

MovuNTING @ cannon, mortar, &c. is the ſetting it on its car- 
riage ; or the raiſing its mouth, See Cannon, MoRTAR, 
CARRIAGE, c. | 

MovunTING, in the manufactories, ſomething that ſerves to raiſe 
or ſet off a work. — Thus the frame or border, and its depen- 


dencies, make the mounting of a looking-glaſs: The fuſt, or 


but, the mounting of a muſquet, carabine, &c. The hilt, &c. 
the mounting of a ſword. 

MouNTING of @ fan, the ſticks which ſerve to open and ſhut 
it, whether they be of wood, ivory, tortoiſe-ſhell, whale-bone, 
Indian-cane, or the like. See FAN. 

MOURNING, a particular dreſs or habit, wore to ſignify 
grief, on ſome melancholy occaſion, See FUntRAL, Ec. 
The modes of mourning are various in various countries; as are 


dinary colour for mourning is black ; in China, white ; in Tur- 
ky, blue, or violet; in Egypt, yellow; in Æthiopia, brown. 
The antient Spartan and Roman ladies mourned in white; and 
the ſame colour obtained formerly in Caſtile on the death of 
their princes, Herrera obſerves, that the laſt time it was uſed, 
was in 1498, at the death of prince John.—Kings and cardi- 
nals mourn in purple, 
Each people have their reaſons for the particular colour of 
their mourning : White is ſuppoſed to denote purity ; yellow, 
that death is the end of human hopes, in regard leaves when 
they fall, and flowers when they fade, become yellow. Brown 

| denotes the earth, whither the dead return. Black, the pri- 
vation of life, as being the privation of light. Blue expreſſes 
the happineſs which it is hoped the deceaſed does enjoy ; and 
purple, or violet, ſorrow on the one fide, and hope on the 
other ; as being a mixture of black and blue. 

MOUTH, in anatomy, a part of the human face, conſiſting of 
the lips, the gums, the inſide of the cheeks, and the palate, 
See Face, Lips, &c, = 


All theſe parts are lined with a glandulous coat, which is con- 


tinued over the whole inner ſurface of the mouth, and all its 


parts, the teeth excepted, 5 6 
From the glands of this coat, through innumerable little excre- 


tory ducts, is ſeparated a kind of ſalival juice, which ſerves to 


keep the mouth and all its parts, moiſt, ſmooth, and fi ; 
See SALIVA, 2 55 : W 
On the hind part of the palate, perpendicularly over the rima 
of the larynx, hangs a round, ſoft, ſmooth body, like the 


end of a child's finger, formed by the duplicature of the mem- 
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alſo the colours that obtain for that end. In Europe, the or- 
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brane of the palate, and called the av¹], which is moved by] 
two muſcles, called ſphengſtaplylinus and prterygo/taphylinus ; and 
ſuſpended by as many ligaments. UvvuLa. 
Under the membrane of the palate, are a great number of 
_ glands, pretty conſpicuous in the fore- part, like grains of millet ; 
Whoſe excretory ducts piercing the membrane, open into the 
mouth but towards the hind-part they lie much thicker, and 
about the root of the uvula are gathered ſo cloſe to one ano- 
ther, that they ſeem to form one large conglomerate gland; 
which is therefore by Verheyen, called glandula conglomerata 
palatina. See PALATE.— The gums are, as it were, the ſock- 
ets and ligaments of the teeth. See Lo HH. 
Beſides the proper parts of the mouth, there are in and about 
it others highly ſerviceable and neceſſary thereto: Among 
which are the glands; the moſt conſiderable whereof are the 
parotides, the glandulæ maxillares, the ſublinguales, and the 
tonſils or amygdalz ; which ſee in their reſpective places, Pa- 
ROTIDES, Oc. RT | 
Theſe are the ſalival organs, whence ſprings all that liquor we 
call the ſpittle, which flows into the mouth by the reſpective 
ducts, after its ſeparation from the blood in the bodies of the 
glands: As the demand of ſpittle is greater in actions of the 
lower jaw, i. e. in maſtication, deglutition, much talking, 
Sc. ſo does the diſpoſition of theſe ſalival duQts favour that diſ- 
charge on thoſe occaſions. FED 8 
Mr. Derham obſerves that the mouth, in the ſeveral ſpecies, is 
nicely adapted to the uſes of ſuch a part ; well ſized and ſhaped 
for the catching of prey, for the gathering and receiving food, 
the formation of ſpeech, &c. 
In ſome creatures it is wide and large, in others little and nar- 
row; in ſome with a deep inciſure up into the head, for the 
better catching and holding of prey, and more eaſy commi- 
nution of hard, large, and troubleſome food ; in others with a 
ſhorter inciſure, for the gathering and holding of herbaceous 
food, | = 
In inſects it is very notable : in ſome forcipated, to catch, hold, 
and tear the prey ; in others aculeated, to pierce and wound ani- 
mals, and ſuck their blood; in others ſtrongly ridged with 
jaws and tecth, to gnaw and ſcrape out their food, carry bur- 
dens, perforate the earth, nay, the hardeſt wood, and even 


tones themſelves, for houſes and neſts for their _ bY MUCOUS glands, are three glands which empty themſelves int 
ped for 


Nor is the mouth leſs remarkable in birds, being neatly 

piercing the air, hard and horny to ſupply the want of teeth ; | 

hooked in the rapacious kind, to catch and hold their prey ; 

long and ſlender in thoſe who have their food to grope for in 

mooriſh places; and broad and long in thoſe that ſearch it in 
muddy places, 

Mour is alſo uſed in the courts of princes, for what relates to 
their eating and drinking. Hence, officers of the mouth, yeomen 
4 the mouth, &c. | | 

aviler defines mouth, an apartment compoſed of ſeveral rooms, 
as offices, kitchens, c. where the meat intended for the 
firſt tables, is dreſſed by itſelf, —At court, this is called the 
king's mouth, | 

MovurTH, in the manage, denotes a horſe's feeling or ſenſibility in 
that part where the bits are applied. See BIT, &c. 

Ridges of a horſes MouTH. See the article RIDGE. 

Opening, or ſhutting the MouTH, of a cardinal, is a ceremony 
uſed in the conſiſtory at Rome; wherein the pope ſhuts a new- 
elected cardinal's mouth, ſo as he may not ſpeak at all, even 


though the pope ſhould ſpeak to him; and remains in the mean MUCRO cordis, in anatomy, the lower pointed end of the heath 


time deprived of all voice, both active and paſſive, till the call- 
ing of another conſiſtory, when the pope opens his mouth again, 
making a little harangue, to teach him how to ſpeak, and 
comport himſelf in the conſiſtory. See CARDINAL, 

MOXA, a ſort of cotton, or downy ſubſtance, brought from 
China, and by ſome faid to grow on the lower part of the mug- 
wort-leaf, | | 
It is not known among us for any medicinal efficacy, however 
celebrated in the Indies for curing the gout, by being burnt up- 
on the part : People here have not faith enough to try it this 
way; and ſome think if they had, in all likelihood, any other 
cauſtic would do as well. Quincy. 

MUCILAGE, MuciLaGo, in pharmacy, Cc. a thick, viſcous | 
juice; ſo called, as reſembling the mucus of the noſe, See the 
article Mocus. | 
Mucilages are prepared chiefly from roots, and ſeeds pounded 
in a mortar, and infuſed in hot water, and ftrained through a 
cloth. 

The ſeeds principally uſed for this purpoſe, are thoſe of althæa, 
mallows, ſymphytum, GW. | 
Mucilages enter the compoſition of ſeveral plaiſters.— They are 
ſometimes alſo made of gums and fruits, as figs, quinces, iſing- 
glaſs, tragacanth, &c, See Gum, &c. 

MuciLaGe alſo denotes a thick, pituitous matter, evacuated 

with the urine, in the gravel, and dyſuria. | 

MUCILAGINOUS glands, a very numerous ſet of glands in the 
joints, firſt deſcribed by Dr. Havers.— There are two ſorts of muci- 

laginous glands, ſome ſmall, next a-kin to milliary glands, being 
apa placed all along the ſurface of the membranes, which| 
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MUCUS, / the joints, is a mucilaginous liquor, ſeparated b) ji 


Mucus, of the urethra, a viſcous tranſparent liquor, ſervi 
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and — & 9 ſo as to make a bulk; ang 
pear conſpicuouſly. In ſome of the joints, the * 
them; in others, there is a ſingle ng p rc are ſeveral 
As to the ſtructure of theſe large glands; th | 
veſicles, which are not gathered together — —1 "els 
bags of glandules, but are diſpoſed upon ſeveral m : Vi : 
lying over one another ; of which membranes there — 

in every one of theſe glands, which appear evident] i * 
who are hydropical. They have their blood. veſſels 2. 
glands: but their veins have a particular texture, in their = 
for retarding the return of the blood from the glands = | 
mucilaginous liquor, which is not ſeparated with the great 2 
pedition, may have time for ſeparation; which is a contri ws 
obſerved wherever a thick fluid is to be ſecerned, mms, 
3 reti. * 
The large mucilaginous glands are variouſly ſituated; ſome 
ſinus formed in the joint; others ſtand near, or over-agzinſ 9. 
interſtice between the articulated: bones: but in general 5 
are ſo placed, as to be ſqueezed gently, and lightly preſſed in 
inflection or extenſion of the joint, in order to yield a _ 
of mucilage proportionate to the motion of the part ol if 
preſent occaſion, without any injury. mY 

The deſign of all theſe glands is to ſeparate a mucilaginns king 
of liquor, which ſerves principally to lubricate the joints, or | 
make them ſlippery. - It ſerves likewiſe to preſerve the * 
the articulated bones from attrition and heating: But al this j 
does in conjunction with the medullary oil ; with which h 
gether, is made a compoſition admirably well fitted for tut 
ends: for the mucilage adds to the lubricity of the oil nr 
the oil preſerves the mucilage from growing too thick . 
viſcous, 

Dr. Havers obſerves the ſame glands to lie between the muſs 
and tendons ; and ſuppoſes that there is the ſame ture ther 3 
of an oily and mucilaginous ſubſtance ; the one being dat f. 
which is found between the muſcles, and is ſupplied by » 
glandulz adipoſe ; and the other ſeparated by the 75ucil1ginu 
glandules, of which the common membrane of the mut; 
every where full. This mixture in the interſticts of the . 
cles, lubricates them and their tendons, and preſerves then 
from ſhrinking, and growing rigid and dry. See Mouxscts, 


— 


the urethra; ſo called by the firſt diſcoverer, Mr. Coxpe, 
from the tenacity of the liquor which they ſeparate.—See Ti, 
Anat. ( Splanch.) fig, 8. lit. w, See alſo Mucus. 

The two firſt diſcovered of theſe, are about the bignek of 
French bean, of a depreſſed oval figure, and a yellowiſh co 
lour, like the proſtrates; being on each fide the bulb of the cx 
vernous body of the urethra, a little above it. 

Their excretory ducts, ſpring from the internal ſurface, next 
the inner membrane of the urethra ; into which they open 
little lower, by two diſtinct orifices, juſt below its bending unde 
the oſſa pubis, in perinzo, where they diſcharge a tranſparent 
viſcous liquor. | 
The third mucous gland, is a ſmall, conglobate, yellowiſh gland 
like the former, but ſomewhat leſs, fituate above the angle d 
flexure of the urethra, under the offa pubis, in the perinzun, 
near the anus.—It has two excretory ducts, which enter ti 
urethra obliquely, a quarter of an inch below the two forme: 
and diſcharge a liquor like the former, both in colour and cor 
ſiſtence. See URETHRA, 


See HE ART. | 
The word is Latin, mucro, where it properly ſignifies the poll 
of a ſpear, c. OT | | 
Hence, MUCRONATED is applied to whatever tends to, of i 
minates in, a point, like that of a ſpear ; as mucronata cartilagh 
Sc. See XIPHOIDES. 


proper glands, conveniently placed in the interſtice of tie 
bones, where thoſe glands are gently preſſed by the motion 0 
the parts: it ſerves to make the extremities of the bones, 0 


joints, ſlip more eaſily. See Bowe, and Myuc1LAGINo. 
2 


line, and lubricate the part; that the ſeed and the ure mil u 
ſlip more freely, without either adhering to or laceratingt Fo 
part, See URETHRA, 4 be 
It comes from glands lately diſcovered by Mr. Cowp*" * 0 th 
the penis; and is that, which in women is often miſtaken in — 
rc 


ſemen, See Mucovs gland, Pr is, SEED, Ge. 
Mucus, of the neftrils, is a viſcid excrementitious humour epi 
rated by its proper glands, placed in the internal membre 
thoſe parts.—It ſerves to moiſten, lubricate, and deſen 
olfactory nerves; which being extremely ſoft aud *,, 
would, without ſuch proviſion, be ſoon ſpoiled, See Nos, 
MUD-walls. Sce the article WALL. 
MUFTI. See the article MuepHnT1. n Ent 
MUGGLETONIANS, a religious ſet, which aroſe in | 
land, about the year 1657 ; denominated from their 
Lodowick Muggleton, a journeyman taylor. * 
Muggleton, with his aflociate Reeves, ſet up for mw 
phets ; and it is ſaid, pretended to an abſolute power 0 © | 


is over the articulations. See MUcus, and ARTICULATION. 
The other ſort are conglomerated, or many glandules collected, | 


* 
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and damning whom they pleaſed: Giving out, that the) 
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the two laſt witneſſes of God, that ſhould appear bgfore the end 
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Fi x logo meaſure, in uſe among the F reach; Er dry 


commodities; as corn, pulle, ſalt, lime, coals, &c. 
MEASURE. 


tion of ſeveral other meaſures, as the ſeptier, mine, minot, 
c. 3 
the muid of wheat, pulſe, and the like, is com poſed 
of twelve ſeptiers, each ſeptier making two mines, the mine 
two minots, the minot three buſhels, the buſhel four quarts, or 
{xteen litrons, each litron 36 cubic inches, exceeding our pint 
by 1 +5 cubic inch. The muid of oats is double that of wheat, 
though compoſed, like that, of 12 ſeptiers; but each ſeptier 
contains 24 buſhels.— The muid of charcoal contains 20 mines, 
ſacks, or loads, each mine two minots, each minot eight 
3 buſhels, each buſhel four quarts, &c. | ; 
Mop is alſo one of the nine cafks, or regular veſlels uſed in 
| France, to put wine and other liquors in. — The mud of wine 
divided into two demi-muids, four quarter-muids, and eight half 
quarter-muids, contains 36 ſeptiers, each ſeptier 8 pints, Paris 
meaſure ; ſo that the muid contains 288 pints, See ME A- 
MULATTO *, a name given, in the Indies, to thoſe who are 
| begotten by a negro man on an Indian woman; or an Indian 
a negro woman. 
. "The iy is originally Spaniſh, mulata, formed of mula, a mule, 
as being begotten of two different ſpecies. 


Thoſe begotten of a Spaniſh woman and an Indian man, are 


| called jambos.— Theſe are all very different in colour, and in 
their hair. 

ils RES MULCT, MuLcrT a, a penalty, or fine of money, impoſed for 
ther e a fault or miſdemeanour. See FINE, AMERCEMENT, &c. 
in, WR 11ULE, in natural hiſtory, a mongrel kind of quadruped uſually 


/ tk generated between an aſs and a mare ; ſometimes alſo between 
ging a horſe and a ſhe-aſs. f | 

GN Mules are a ſort of monſters ; and, therefore, do not propagate, 
my their kind. See MoNnsTER. | 


them | And yet the antients mention à ſort of mules that were prolific, 


LE, in Phrygia, Syria, Cappadocia, and Africa. Witneſs Ariſto- 
s Int tle, Hi/t. Animal. l. 6. c. 36. Varro de re Ruſtica, l. 2. c. 1. 
Owyer, Columella, J. 7. c. 36. Theophraſtus, and, after him, Pliny, 
e Tab, J. 8. c. 44. Steno, examining the teſticles of a mule, found 
ova therein, with a ſort of placenta about them ; which per- 
ſs of 1 ſuaded him that mules. might engender without any miracle. 
iſh co But the obſervation is fanciful, and the concluſion unworthy ſo 
the cr able a naturaliſt ! 5 i 
The Roman ladies had equipages drawn by mules ; as appears 
e next from the medals of Julia and Agrippina. And at this day, in 
open 3 Spain, the coaches of the nobility, and even princes, are uſually 
ng under drawn by no other than mules. We are aſſured that M. de 
nſparent Thou, firſt preſident of the parliament, had the fourth coach 
in France, in 1585; till which time every body rid to court, 
ſh gland, RS parliament, &c. on mules, See Coach. HP 
angle Mu Es, among gardeners, denote a ſort of vegetable monſters 
-rinzu, produced by putting the farina fœcundans of one ſpecies. of 
enter tit plant into the piſtil, or utricle of another. See GENERATION 
) formet; of plants. | 
and col The carnation and ſweet-william being ſomewhat alike in their 
parts, particularly their flowers; the Farina of the one will 
the heart impregnate the other: and the ſeed ſo enlivened will produce 
| a plant differing from either, —An inſtance of this we have in 
s the poll Mr. Fairchild's garden at Hoxton; where a plant is feen nei- 
ther ſweet-william, nor carnation, but reſembling both equally; 
to, or t. N which was raiſed from the ſeed of a carnation that had been 
a can impregnated by the farina of the ſweet- william. Theſe coup- 
| lings being not unlike thoſe of the mare with the aſs, which 
ted by b produce the ule; the ſame name is given them; and they are 
ces of tit like the others, incapable of multiplying their ſpecies. 
motion 6 This gives us a hint for altering the property and taſte of any 
bones d fruit, by impregnating one tree with the farina of another of 
GINOUS. the ſame claſs ; e. gr. a codling with a pearmain, which will 
ſerving b occaſion the codling ſo impregnated to laſt a longer time than 
urine unf uſual, and be of a ſharper taſte. Or if the winter-fruits be fe- 


cundated with the duſt of the ſummer ſeeds, they will decay 
before their uſual time. And ſrom this accidental coupling of 
the {rome of one with another, it may poſſibly be that in an 
orchard where there is variety of apples, even the fruit gathered 
from the ſame tree differ in their flavour, and in the ſeaſon-of 
maturity, It is from the ſame accidental coupling that pro- 
ceeds the numberleſs varieties of fruits and flowers raiſed every 
day from ſeed. See FARIN A and SEED. | 

ULIEBRIA, a term ſometimes uſed to ſignify the privities of 
women; or ſo much as is otherwiſe called cunnus.—See Tab. 
2 ( Splanch, ) fig. 9. See alſo GENITAL and GENERAL. 


ULIER, in law, ſignifies lawful iſſue born! dl 

got before. See 3 e ee e 
a man have a ſon by a woman before marriage, which is 

baſtard and illegitimate ; and he after marries ” mother of 


The muid is no real veſſel uſed as a meaſure ; but an eſtima- 


called metis; and thoſe begotten of a ſavage by a metis, are 


led mulier e, and is lawful, and ſhall be heir to his father. Theſe 
ve ſometimes alſo find with the additions, ba/tard eigne, and 
mulier puiſne. ht | Wa, 


* Some derive the word from the Latin melior, or French meilleur, 
better; in re 'the condition of a ſon born thus is better than 
that of an elder brother born before wedlock. 'Though, accord- 
ing to Glanvil, the lawful iſſue is rather called awlier. than ne- 
lior, becauſe begotten on mulieres, and not on concubinæ : For he 
calls ſuch iſſue jilios mulieratos ; oppoſing them to baſtards. — 
Agreeable to which, Briton has frere mulier, i. e. the brother 
begotten of the wife; in oppoſition to frere baſtard, 


The like ſeems to obtain in Scotland, where, according to 
Skene, mulieratus filius is a lawful ſon begot of a lawful wife. 
MuLi1tR was alſo antiently uſed as an addition for a wife; ſome- 
times alſo for a widow.—According to Coke, virgin is alſo in- 
cluded under the name mulier. See ADDITION, &c, 
MULLER, or MuLLaR, denotes a ſtone flat and even at bot- 
tom, but round a-top ; uſed for grinding of matters on a marble, 
The apothecaries uſe mullers to prepare many of their ingre- | 
dients; and painters for their colours, either dry or in oil. 
MULLER is alſo an inſtrument uſed by the glaſs-grinders ; being 
a piece of wood, to one end whereof is cemented the glaſs to 
be ground, whether convex, in a baſon, or concave, in a ſphere 
or bowl. See GLass, and GRINDING. 
The muller is ordinarily about fix inches long, turned round; 
the cement they uſe is compoſed of aſhes and pitch. 
MULLET, or Mol LET, in heraldry, a bearing in form of a 
flat, or rather of the rowel of a ſpur, which it originally repre- 
ſented, 
The mullet has but five points; when there are fix it is called a 
far. —Though others make this difference, that the mullet is, 
or ought to be, always pierced, which a ſtar is not. Vid. Tab, 
Heraldry, fig. 71. . 
The mullet is uſually the difference, or diſtinguiſhing mark for 
the fourth ſon, or third brother, or houſe. See DIFFERENCE. 
Though it is often alſo borne alone, as coat-armour: Thus, 
Ruby on a chief pearl, two mullets diamond, was the coat of 
the famous lord Verulam, firſt Sir Francis Bacon. 
MULSUM, Musk, a liquor made of wine and honey; or 
even of honey and water, See HYDROMEL, Honey, &c. 
MULTA, or MuLTURA epiſcopi, a fine, or final ſatisfaction 
antiently given the King by the biſhops, that they might have 
power to make their laſt wills; and that they might have the 
probate of other mens, and the granting of adminiſtrations. 
MULTANGULAR, a figure, or body which has many angles. 
See ANGLE and PoL YGO. 
MULTILATERAL, in geometry, is applied to thoſe figures 
which have more than four ſides or angles, more uſually called 
polygons. See POLYGON. | 
MULTINOMIAL, or MuLTiNominar roots, in mathematics, 
are ſuch as are compoſed of many names, parts, or members; 
as, ab + c+4, &c. 
MIAL, c. | 
For the method of raiſing an infinite multinomial to any given 
power, or of extracting any given root out of ſuch a power; 
ſee a method of M. de Moivre in Philsf. Tranſact. No. 230. 
MULTIPLE, MuorrirLEx, in arithmetic, a number which 
comprehends ſome other number ſeveral times. See NUM- 
BER, EQUIMULTIPLE, and SUBMULTIPLE. 
Thus 6 is a multiple of 2; or, which is the ſame, 2 is a quota 
part of 6; 2 being contained in 6 three times. And thus 12 
is a multiple of 6, 4, 3; and comprehends the iſt twice, the 
2d thrice, the 3d four times, Ec, | | 
MULTIPLE ratio, or proportion, is that which is between mul- 
tiple numbers. See RATIO. 
If the leſſer term of a ratio be an aliquot part of the greater; 
the ratio of the greater to the leſs is called multiple: And that 
of the leſs to the greater ſub- multiple. | 
| A ſub-multiple number is that contained in the multiple, Thus 
the numbers 1, 2, and 3 are ſub-multiples of 6 and 9. 
Duple, triple, &c. ratio's ; as alſo ſub-duples, ſub-triples, &c. 
are ſo many ſpecies of multiple and ſub-multiple ratio's. See 
DuPLE, TRIPLE, &c. 
MULTIPLE echo, See the article Ec Ho. 


rule of multiplication ; being that number which. is given to 
be multiplied by another called the multiplicator, or multiplier. 
See MULTIPLICATOR. 
MULTIPLICATOR, in arithmetic, a number multiplied by 
another called the multiplicand. See MULTIPLICAND. 
The largeſt number is ordinarily made the multiplicand, and 
placed above the ſmaller, or multiplicator ; but the reſult is the 
ſame which ſoever of the numbers be made multiplicand or 
multiplicator ; 4 times 5, and 5 times 4 making the ſame ſum. 
See MULTIPLICATION, 
MULTIPLICATION, the act of multiphing, or increaſing 
| the number of any thing. See MuLTiPLYING. 
The multiplication of the loaves in the wilderneſs was one of our 


plication of the body of Chriſt in the euchariſt ; ſo that every 
communicant has a whole body, c. 


Ol, II 


the baſtard, and they have another ſon : this ſecond ſon is cal- | 


It is ordained and eſtabliſhed, that none from henceforth ſhall 
6Ff _ uſe 


See RooT, MoNnoMIAL, BINo- 


MULTIPLICAND, in arithmetic, is one of the factors in the 


Saviour's greateſt miracles. The Romaniſts hold a real ul 
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uſe to multiply gold, or ſilver, nor uſe the craft of multiplica- 
rion; and if any the ſame do, he ſhall incur the pain of felony. 
Stat. 5 Hen. IV. c. 4. See PHILOSOPHER's-/tone, 

This ſtatute was made on preſumption that ſome perſons ſkil- 
ful in chymiſtry, could multiply or augment thoſe metals by 
elixirs, or other ingredients ; and change other metals into very 
gold and ſilver.— Under Henry VI. letters patent were granted 
to certain perſons (who undertook to perform the ſame, and 
to find the philoſopher's ſtone ) to free them from the penalty 
in the ſaid ſtatute. —But the ſtatute has been ſince repealed, 
1 Will. & Mar. c. 30. | f 
MyurrtieiicaTion, in arithmetic, the act, or art of multiplying 
one number by another, to find the product. See PRoDUCT. 
Multiplication, which is the third rule in arithmetic, conſiſts 
in finding ſome third number, out of two others given; 
wherein, one of the given numbers is contained as often as 
unity is contained in the other. 

Or, Multiplication is the finding what will be the ſum of any 
number added to itſelf, or repeated, as often as there are units 
in another,—So that multiplication of numbers is a compendious 
kind of addition. See ADDITION. 


Thus the multiplication of 4 by 5 makes 20, i. e. four times | 


five amount to twenty ; which algebraiſts expreſs thus, 4 X 5 

= 20, See CHARACTER, | 

In multiplication, the firſt factor, i. e. the number to be multi- 
lied, or the multiplicand, is placed over that whereby it is to 

be multiplied ; (See MULT1PLICAND) and the factum or pro- 

duct under both. | 

An example or two will make the proceſs of multiplication 

eaſy, —Suppoſe I would know the ſum 269 multiplied by 8, 

or 8 times 269, 


Multiplicand — 269 
| Multipler —— ——— —— 8 
Factum, or Product 2152 


The factors being thus diſpoſed, and a line drawn underneath, 
(as in the example) I begin with the multiplicator thus: 8 times 
9 make 72, ſet down 2, and carry 7 tens, as in addition; 
then 8 times 6 make 48, and 7 I carried, 55 ; ſet down 5, 
and carry 5 ; laſtly, 8 times 2 make 16, and with 5 I car- 
ried 21, which I put down : ſo as coming to number the ſeve- 
ral figures placed in order, 2, 1, 5, 2, I find the product to 
be 2152. See NUMERATION, 

Now ſuppoſing the factors to expreſs things of different ſpecies, 
viz. the multiplicand men, or yards, and the multiplier pounds; 
the product will be of the ſame ſpecies with the multiplicator. 
T hus the product of 269 men or yards multiplied by 8 pounds 
or pence, is 2152 pounds or pence ; ſo many of theſe going 
to the 269 at the rate of 8 a- piece. Hence the vaſt uſe of mul- 
- tiplication in commerce, &c, | | 

If the multiplicator conſiſt of more than one figure, the whole 
multiplicand is to be added to itſelf, firſt, as often as the right- 
hand figure of the multiplicator ſhews, then as often as the next 
figure of the multiplicator ſhews, and ſo on. — Thus 421 x 23 
is equal to 421 X 3 and alſo 421 x 20. The product ariſing 
from each figure of the multiplicator, multiplied into the whole 
multiplicand, is to be placed by itſelf in ſuch a manner, that 
the firſt or right-hand figure thereof may ſtand under that 
figure of the multiplicator from which the ſaid product ariſes, 
For inſtance ; 


Multiplicand — 421 
Multiplicator — 23 
Particular product of 421 X 3 —— 1263 
Particular product of 421 x 20 — — 842 

The total product 9683 


U 


This diſpoſition of the right-hand figure of each product, fol- 
lows from the firſt general rule; the right-hand figure of each 
product being always of the ſame denomination with that 
figure of the multiplicator from which it ariſes. 

Thus in the example, the figure 2 in the product 842, is of 
the denominations of tens, as well as the figure 2 in the mul- 
tiplicator, For 1 x 20 (that is the 2 of 23) = 20, or 2 put in 
the place of tens, or ſecond place, 

Hence, if either of the factors have one or more cyphers on the 
right-hand, the multiplication may be performed without re- 
garding the cyphers, till the product of the other figures be 
found: To which they are to be then affixed on the right. 
And if the multiplicator have cyphers intermixed, they need 
not to be regarded at all.— Inſtances of each follow. 


12 358 140 24400 8013 

10 . 6]o00 10 300 5006 

12 0 214 8000 100 72 000 48078 
40065 
40113078 


Thus much for an idea of multiplication, where the mutiplica- 
tor conſiſts wholly of integers; in the praxis whereof, it is ſup- 


peſed, the learner is apprized of the product of any of the nine 
2 


þ 


Ar MULTIPLICATION by aliguant parts: Suppoſe I 


multiplicand; then for 5, 


| 


 MUL 


digits multiplied by one another, eaſily learnt 

— table, (See TABLE.) or e 5 * the com. 
T here are alſo ſome abbreviations of this art. — Thus to n. 
ply a number by 5, you need only add a Cypher to * 
then halve it.— To multiply by 15, do the ſame i 
both together. The ſum is the product. s 
Expedients for the more eaſy and expeditious multiplyin 
ſums are ſliding rules and nepairs bones. The Ode 
may be ſupplied by tabulating the multiplicand, 
Where the multiplicator is not compoſed wholly of int 

as it frequently happens in buſineſs, where pounds are Fn 
panied with ſhillings and pence ; yards with feet and inch c 
the method of procedure, if you multiply by a ſingle dip wh 
the ſame as in ſimple numbers, only carrying from _—_ « 
nomination to another, as the nature of each ſpecies x hag 
E. gr. to multiply 1237. 145. 9d. 39. by five: Say, 1 8 
2154. that is, 3 4. 3 9. write down the 3 9. and proceeg : I 
ing, 5 X 9 = 45 d. that is 3s. 9 d. ſet down the 94, and uu 
ceed in the ſame manner through the reſt, hs 
If you multiply by two or more digits, the met 

cedure are as follow. —Suppoſe I "ag ure 37 — * 
13 J. 165. 6 d. per ell, and would know the amount of the wh a 
—][ firſt multiply 37 ells by the 13 J. in the common e 
of multiplication by integers, leaving the two products with s 
adding them up ; then multiply the ſame 37 ells by 165 — 
ing, in like manner, the two products without adding the 4 
Laſtly, I multiply the ſame 37 by the 64. the product wh 
of is 222 d. which divided by 12, (See Divison.) gives 184 
6 d. and this added to the products of the 165. the ſum f 
be 6105. 6d. the amount of 37 ells at 16s, 6 d. the ell 
Laſtly, the 610s. 64. are reduced into pounds by dividins 
them by 20 : (See REDUCTION.) upon adding the whole 5 
amount of 37 ells at 131. 165. 6d. will be found as 8 the 


» and 
then add 


8 large 
Which 


following. 
37 ells 37 ells 37 ells, 
At 13 pounds. At 16 ſhillings, At 6 pence, 
111 222 222 
37 37 
30 10 6 18 6 
Product 511 10 6 610 6 


Or thus: Suppoſe the ſame queſtion; reduce the 13 J. 16+, in- 
to ſhillings, the amount will be 276s. reduce 276 f. into pence, 


adding 6, the amount will be 33 18 d. Multiply the 3) ells by 


3318, the amount will be 122766 d. which divided by 12; and 
the quotient 10230s. 6d. reduced into pounds by cutting off 
the laſt figure on the right, and taking half of thoſe on the 
left, yields 5117. 10 5. 64. the price of the 37 ells, as before, 


Though by theſe two methods any multiplications of this kind 


may be effected, yet the operations being long, we ſhall add a 
third much ſhorter. —Suppoſe the ſame queſtion : Multiply 
the price by the factors of the multiplicator, if reſolvable into 
factors: if not, by thoſe that come neareſt it; adding the 
price for the odd one, or multiplying it by what the faQtors 
want of the multiplier. So, the work will ſtand thus: 37 ell 
at 165, 64, :6X6==36XI1m 37; 
6 


Therefore 
62-19 <& 
497 14 © 
+ ES: bs 
51 1 10 6 


The price of the 3) ells. 

But the moſt commodious is the fourth method, which is per- 
formed by aliquot and aliquant parts where you are to obſerve 
by the way, that aliquot parts of any thing are thoſe contained 
ſeveral times therein, and which divide without any remain: 
der; and that aliquant parts are other parts of the ſame thing 
compoſed of ſeveral aliquot parts. See ALI or and Alt 
QUANT. 


To MuLTIPLy by aliquot parts, is in effect only to divide a num- 


ber by 3, 4, 5, Sc. which is done by taking a 3d, 4th, 5th, 
c. from the number to be multiplied. Example. 
To multiply, v. g. by 65, 8d. Suppoſe I have 347 elk of 
ribbon at 6s. 8 d. per ell. 
Multiplicand ———_ — 347 el. 
Multiplicator 


Product | 1151. 135. 44. 
The queſtion being ftated, take the multiplicator, which ac- 
cording to the table of aliquot parts is the third; and ſay, the 
third of three is 1, ſet down 1 ; the third of 4 1s 1, ſet dow 
1, remains 1, that is, 1 ten, which added to 7, makes 175 
then the third of 17 is 53 remains 2 units, ds, Of 


— — ñäů—õ— — 5. 


1. e. two thirds, 


135. 4d. which place after the pounds. Upon numbering th 
figures 1, 1, and 5, integers, and 135. 4d. the aliquot paſt 
remaining, I find the ſum 115/. 13 5. 44. . 
e 
aliquant part 19 3. I firſt take for 105. ball f 
bow for which is the fourth, and, laſt , gr 
of the three aliquot 1 


tiply by the 
4, which is the th. The products 


MU I. 


will be the total product of the multiplication, as in the follow- 


by any aliquant part that may occur. 
c Maltiplicand 336 ells. 
nan) 


— 
— 


— — 


178 J. for 105. 
89 J. for 55. 
71 J. 45. for 45. 


— 


Product — um 
Far the proof of MULTIPLICATION, —The operation is right 
when the product divided by the multiplier quotes the multi- 
plicand ; or divided by the multiplicand quotes the multiplier. — 
A readier way, though not abſolutely to be depended on (See 
ADDITION.) is thus : Add up the figures of the factors, caſt- 
ing out the nines; and ſetting down the remainders of each. 
Theſe multiplied together, out of the factum, caſt away the 
nines, and ſet down the remainder. If this remainder agree 
with the remainder of the factum of the ſum, after the nines 
are caſt out; the work is right. 5 

Croſs MULTIPLICATION, or otherwiſe called duodecimal arithme- 
lic, is an expeditious method of multiplying things of ſeveral 
ſpecies, or denominations, by others likewiſe of different ſpe- 
cies, &c. E. gr. Shillings and pence by ſhillings and pence 3 
feet and inches by feet and inches; much uſed in meaſuring, 
Fc. — The method is thus. 


Suppoſe 5 feet 3 inches to be multiplied by 2 F. J. 
feet 4 inches; ſay, 2 times 5 feet is 10 feet, 5 3 
and 2 times 3 is 6 inches: Again, 4 times 5 is 2 4 
20 inches, or 1 foot 8 inches; and 4 times 3 —— 
is 12 parts, or one inch; the whole ſum makes 10 6 
12 feet 3 inches. —In the fame manner you 1 8 
may manage ſhillings and pence, Oc. I 
I2 3 


ſuppoſing a line ab, (Tab. Geomet. fig. 9g.) called the deſcribent, 
moving perpendicularly along another 5c, called the dirigent. 


See DEScRIBENT, c. : 
For by this means the deſcribent forms the rectangle a dc; 


of equal parts, will by its motion deſcribe as many little rect- 
angles as the units in the deſcribent and dirigent will produce 
when multiplied into one another ; viz. 21, See DIRIGENT. 
For when the line 2b hath moved over one part of ad, it 
will by its three parts have deſcribed the three little rectangles 
in the firſt column ; when it comes to 2, it will have deſcri- 
bed three more. And this is the reaſon why multiplication in 
the Latin tongue is uſually expreſſed by the word ducta, drawn: 
(and from hence alſo comes product) as if ab were multiplied 
by bc, they ſay, ab ducta in bc, becauſe the deſcribent is 
led, as it were, or carried along in an exact poſture upon the 
dirigent, and by that means deſcribes the rectangle; ſo that 
the rectangle and product are all one in geometry. 
Now, as in all multiplication unity is to one factor as the other 
is to the product, multiplication in lines may be performed thus. 
Let ab (Fig. 10.) be to be multiplied by a d. Make any 
angle at pleaſure; on one of the legs ſet off ay = to unity; 
and on the ſame leg ſet off 2 d, the multiplicator (3); then 
ſet the multiplicand ab (2) from à on the other leg of the an- 
gle; draw u b, and parallel to it through 4, draw dc, (6). I 
ſay, dc or 6, is the product: for au: ad::ab: bc, | 
MULTIPLICATION of plants. See FEcunDITY of plants. 
MULTIPLICATIVES, See NUMERALS. 
MULTIPLYING, in the animal œconomy, the producing of 
one's like, See GENERATION, 
Mankind multiplied at a prodigious rate before the flood ; rab- 
bits, fiſh, and moſt inſects, multiply incredibly : The ſingle 
milt of a cod, examined with M. Leewenhock's microſcope, 
was found to contain more ova than there are animals on the 
face of the earth. See InsEgcT, ANIMALCULE, &@c. 
M. Dodart has ſeveral diſcourſes on the multiplication of plants 
in the Memoirs of the royal academy of ſciences, He has exami- 
ned the beech-tree particularly with this view, and found its 
increaſe to ſurpaſs all imagination, See FEcundity. 
MorrirLyixc, in arithmetic, is the finding a number which 
contains the multiplicand as often as there are units in the mul- 
tiplier. See MuLT1PLICanD, &c. 
The rule of three conſiſts in multiplying the third term by 
8 — and dividing the product by the firſt, See RULE 
of three, | 


ULTIPLYING-glaſs, a lens, or glaſs in which obj | 
increaſed in 2 See you. 88 
A multiplying-glaſs, called alſo polyhedron, is a glaſs formed or 
ground into ſeveral planes, or faces, making angles with one 
another ; through which the rays of light iſſuing from the ſame 
point undergo different refractions, ſo as to enter the eye from 
every ſurface in a different direQion 3 as if they came from 
ſeveral points. f 


And thus the ſame point is ſeen in ſeveral imaginary foci z and 


that compoſe the aliquant part, being added together, the ſum 


ing example; which may ſerve as a model for multiplication 


MULTIPLICATION, in geometry, or in lines, is effected by 


and if it be divided together with the dirigent into any number 


M UM 


therefore appears multiplied, See REFRACT10N,—Por the 
phznomena and laws of multiplying-glaſſes, ſee POLYHEDRON. 
MULTISILIQUOUS plants, are the ſame with corniculate 
plants, viz, thoſe which, after each flower, have divers diſtinct, 
ſlender, and frequently crooked, ſiliquæ, or pods, wherein 
their ſeed is contained ; and which when they ripen, open of 
themſelves, and let the ſeeds drop. See CoRNICULATE and 
SEMINATION, See alſo PLANT. 
MULTITUDE, MvuLrT1TvuDo, an aſſemblage, or collection, 
of a great number of things, or perſons, 
Multitude is properly the abſtract whereby things are ſaid to be 
many, See MULTUM, 
In which ſenſe multitude may be conſidered as number; (See 
NUMBER.) and ſtands oppoſed to unity. See UNIT v. 
In law, ſome will have multitude to imply at leaſt ten perſons ; 
but Sir Edward Coke ſays, he could never find it reſtrained by 
the common law to any certain number, but always left to 
the diſcretion of the judges. | | | 
A MULTO fertiori, or d minore ad majus, is a way of argumen- 
tation often uſed by Littleton ; whoſe force is thus: If it be ſo 
in a feoffment paſſing a new right ; much more 1s it for the re- 
ſtitution of an antient right, | 
MULTUM, in arithmetic.—If A be one, B one, C one, 


B, C, and D are multa, or plura, many. Wolfius. 
MULTURA piſcopi. See the article MULTA. 
MUM, a wholeſome kind of malt liquor, chiefly prepared in 
| Germany. See MALT-LIGVOR. 
The proceſs of making mum, as recorded in the town-houſe 
of Brunſwick, the place of moſt note for this liquor, is as 
follows: . 
Take 63 gallons of water that has been boiled to the conſump- 
tion of a third part; brew it with ſeven buſhels of wheaten- 
malt, one buſhel of oat-malt, and one buſhel of ground beans; 
when it is tunned, let not the hogſhead be too full at firſt, and 
as ſoon as it begins to work, put into it of the inner rind of 
fir three pounds, tops of fir and birch one pound, carduus bene- 
dictus three handfuls, flower of roſa ſolis, one handful or two, 
burnet, betony, marjoram, avens, penny-royal, wild thy me, 
of each a handful and a half; of elder- flowers, two handfuls or 
more; ſeeds of cardamum bruiſed 30 ounces, barberries bruiſed 
one ounce: put the herbs and ſeeds into the veſſel when the 
liquor has wrought a while, and aſter they are added, let the 
liquor work over the veſſel as little as may be, then fill it up: 
at laſt, when it is ſtopt, put into the hogſhead ten new- laid 
eggs unbroken or cracked, ſtop it up cloſe, and drink it at 
two years end. 
Our Engliſh brewers uſe cardamum, ginger, and ſaſſafras in- 
ſtead of the inner rind of fir; and add walnut-rinds, madder, 
red ſanders, and elecampane. 
MUMMY *, Mumra, a carcaſs, or body embalmed or dried 
in the manner of the antient Egyptians. See EMBALMING. 


* Menage, after Bochart, derives the word mummy from the Ara- 
bic mumia ; of num, wax. Salmaſius, from amomum, a kind of 
perfume. (See AMomum.) Though others hold, that in the 


Arabic tongue, the word mumia ſignifies a body embalmed, or 
aromatized. . ; 


Properly. ſpeaking, mummy is not the fleſh of the deceaſed, but 
the compoſition wherewith it is embalmed ; but in common 
uſe mummy is alſo uſed for the body. | 

The preparation of mummy is of ſo old a ſtanding, that it was 
in uſe in Egypt before the time of Moſes. The coffin in which 
the mummy 1s contained is of ſycamore-wood, which is found 
to keep ſound for the ſpace of 3000 years; but it is very diffe- 
rent from our ſycamore. 

Mummy is ſaid to have been firſt brought into uſe in medicine 
by the malice of a Jewiſh phyſician, who wrote that fleſh thus 
embalmed was good for the cure of divers diſeaſes, and par- 
ticularly bruiſes, to prevent the blood's gathering and coagu- 
lating. The Turks prevent the export of mummy into Europe 
as much as poſſible. | 

There are two kinds of bodies denominated mummies. —The 
firſt are only carcaſſes, dried by the heat of the ſun, and by 
that means kept from putrefaction; frequently found in the 
dry ſands of Lybia.—Some ſay, they are the bodies of deceaſed 
people buried there on purpoſe to keep them entire without 
embalming ; others that they are the carcaſſes of travellers, Qc. 
over-whelmed with clouds of ſand raiſed by the hurricanes 
frequent in thoſe deſarts. Be that as it will, theſe mummies are 
of no uſe in medicine, and are only preſerved as curioſities, 

The ſecond kind of mummies are bodies taken out of the pits, 
or catacombs near Cairo, wherein the Egyptians depoſited their 
dead after embalming.—It is theſe make the mummy ſo much 
valued, and to which ſuch extraordinary virtues are aſcribed, 

It is ſaid, that all the mummy ſold in the ſhops, whether brought 
from Venice or Lyons, or even directly from the Levant by 
Alexandria, is factitious, and the work of certain Jews, who 
knowing the value the Europeans ſet on the Egyptian mummy, 
counterfeit it by drying carcaſſes in ovens, after having pre- 
pared them with powder of myrrh, caballin aloes, Jewiſh 
pitch, black pitch, and other coarſe or unwholeſome drugs. 


The French Charletans, it ſeems, have likewiſe got the art 
| | X of 


D one, &c. And B, C, and D be not the ſame with A; A, 
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of preparing mummies, Their method is ſimple enough: Out 
of the carcaſs of a perſon hanged, they take the brain and en- 
trails, dry the reſt in, an oven, ſteeping it. in pitch, and other 
drugs. And this they ſell for right Egyptian mummy. 
Paræus has a very curious treatiſe of mummies, wherein he 
ſhews the abuſes thereof ; and makes it appear that they can 
never be of any real medicinal uſe, 
Matthiolus is of the ſame opinion, after Serapion. Both theſe 
authors take even the Egyptian mummies to be no more than 
me bodies embalmed with piſſaſphaltum. 5 ; 
5 al Mummy, mumia, is more particularly.uſed for the liquor, or 
fe juice oozing from human bodies aromatized and embalmed ; 
gathered in the ſepulchres.— This is the mummy chiefly ſpoke 
of among the antient writers, : 
Mummy alſo denotes a medicinal drug, or a viſcous compoſition 
partaking of bitumen and pitch, found in the mountains and 
foreſts of Arabia, and other hot countries of the eaſt ; much 
uſed in embalming of dead bodies, 
Dioſcorides ſpeaks of a mummy found on the ſea-coaſt near 
Epidaurus, brought thither by the torrents from the Ceraunian 
mountains, and there dried by the ſun into huge heaps. 
It ſmells like bitumen mixt with pitch, The people there- 
abouts call it mineral wax.—TIn Latin, or rather Greek, it is 
called piſſaſphaltus. See P1SSASPHALTUS, 

"Mummy, mum, is alſo uſed by ſome phyſicians for I know not 
what implanted ſpirit, found chiefly in carcaſſes, when the in- 
fuſed ſpirit is fled, 

The infuſed ſpirit is ſometimes alſo called mummy in living ſub- 
jets ; and both the one and the other are ſuppoſed to ſerve in 
tranſplantation. See TRANSPLANTATION. 
A plant, for inſtance, bringing this mumia from one ſubject 
to another, the numia joins and unites itſelf immediately, 
with the mumia or ſpirit of the new ſubject; and from this 
union ariſes a natural and common inclination between the 
two ſubjects.— And on this principle they account for ſympa- 
thetic or magnetic cures, See SYMPATHETIC, Oc, 
Mummy is alſo uſed among gardeners for a ſort of wax uſed in 
the planting and grafting of trees. See Wax, | 
Agricola directs the preparation thereof as follows: Take one 
pound of common black pitch, and a quarter of a pound of 
common turpentine; put them together in an earthen pot, and 
ſet them on the fire in the open air, having ſomething in your 
hand to cover and quench it in time; the matter to be thus 
7 alternately lighted and quenched till all the nitrous and volatile 
parts be evaporated, To this a little common wax to be add- 
ed ; and the compoſition to be ſet by for uſe. 
To apply it in the dreſſing of the roots of trees, melt it, and 
dip in the two ends of the pieces of root one after another ; 
then put them in water, and plant them in the earth, the ſmall 
end downward, ſo that the larger may appear a little way out of 
the earth, and ſo have the benefit of the air; then preſs the 
earth hard down upon them that they may not receive too 
much wet. See PLANTING. 

MUNDANDIS vices & venellis. See the article Vicis. 

MUNDIBURDUS. See Apvoc Arg. | | 

MUNDICK, a fort of marcaſite, or mineral glebe, found in the 
tin-mines, fometimes white, yellow, or green, but generally of 
a dark brown colour. 

It is frequently called maxy ; and appears to be nothing elſe but 

a kind of ſulphur ; fire alone being found to ſeparate it from 
the tin, in Which caſe it evaporates into ſmoke, See Tin, 
The mundick ore is eaſily diſtinguiſhed by its brown, ſad-coloured 
glittering, and by its diſcolouring the fingers —Some ſay it feeds 
the tin, and yet allow that where there is much mund:ch, there 
is little or no tin. Vid. Gib/. Addit. to Camd. Brit. in Cornwall. 
The tinners ſeparated it with great care from the tin, becauſe 
it made it thick and curdy.—But of late it has been tried, and 
wrought ſingly, and is found to turn to very good advantage 
by affording copper. 

The ſteams of the mundic are very troubleſome to the miners ; 
yet it is found a good vulnerary ; and the miners uſe no other 
remedy for wounds but waſhing them in water that runs from 
the mundic ore. N 

MUNDIFICATIVES, or MuxpirvERSs, in medicine, denote 
cleanſers, purifyers, or detergents. See DETERGENT. 


Mundificative plaiſters, or unguents, are ſuch as deterge, and 


dry, and thus cleanſe ulcers of two kinds of matter, viz, pus 
and ſanies. See ULCER. 
The chief ingtedients in mundificative unguents, are gentian, 
ariſtolochia, enula campana, and vulnerary herbs. See DE- 
TERGENT. 

MUNDUS, world. See the article WokL p. 

Anima MUvNDI. See the article AN IMA. 

MUNERARIUS. See DESIGNATOR. | 

MUNICIPAL *, MuxiciPALis, or MUN1CePs, an appellation 
given to the inhabitants of the municipia, or municipal cities. 

The word is compounded of munus, office, employ ; and capio, 
I take or hold. 


In the Roman law, municipal denotes a perſon veſted with the 
rights and privileges of a Roman citizen. 
This title the Romans frequently beſtowed on foreign cities 
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MuniciPAL, among us, is now, applied to the cuſtoma 


MUR 


and people; and in effect, it was little more than a tit 
MuNiCIPAL cities, municipia, were thoſe whoſe Ware 
its 


were capable of civil offices in the city of Rome. 

Theſe, according to Mariana, came ſomewhat ſho 
privileges of, ene See CoLox v. 1 2 It of the 
They had no ſuffrages or votes at Rome; But wat 1. 
be governed by. ch own laws, and — b to 
ſome few municipal Cities, by particular merit Ec. K b 
the liberty of votes, which occaſioned that received dif; med 
of municipium ſine ſuſfragio, & municipium cum ei, nction 
They were ſo called, becauſe muneris hujus honorary * # 
but by munus honorarium, was meant no more than capes; 
appellation of a Roman, whereby they were Privileged t bar 
in a legion, as denizens ; and not in auxiliary bands ober 
ciates. See CIT IZ EN. — The firſt who had the Way * 
the Cærites. "> Were 


- 9 


that obtain in any particular &ity, or province; 
have no authority in the neighbouring places, hs & Which 
and Law. Tou, 


MuniCiPAL gfficers, are thoſe elected to defend the intereſts of 


cities, their rights and privileges, and to maintain order 
good policy; as mayors, ſheriffs, conſuls, bailiffs, Ge 85 
OFFICE. f 

In Spain, the municipal offices are bought. In Engl 

are obtained by election. See OFFICE, Vena * they 


MUNIMENTS, or MiwIMEN TS, the evidences or writings, 


whereby a man is enabled to defend the title of his eſtate See 
Mun1MENT-houſe, WRITING, Document, Ee. : 

Wrangford ſays, the word muniment includes all manner f 
evidence, deeds, charters, &:., See Evidence, Cc. : 


MuniMENT-houſe, a little, ſtrong apartment in cathedral and 


collegiate churches, caſtles, colleges, or the like, deſtined fr 
keeping the ſeal, evidences, charters, &c, of ſuch Church 
college, Cc. called muniments, or miniments, See AxchHRr. 


MUNIMINA, the grants, or charters of kings, and Princes to 


churches *, ſo called, becauſe cum eis muniuntur againſt all 
thoſe who would deprive them of thoſe privileges. 
The word is formed of the Latin munio, I defend, firengthen, 


MUNIONS, in architecture, the ſhort upright poſts or bars 


which divide the ſeveral lights in a window frame. See WIV. 
Dow. 


MUNITION, or AMMUNITION, the proviſions whereyith 


any place is furniſhed in order for defence; or wherewith 3 
veſſel is ſtocked for a voyage ; or that follow a camp for its 
ſubſiſtence. See AMMUNITION. 


Muni1Tion-bread is the proportion of bread diſtributed every 


day to the ſoldiers of a garriſon or army,—Each officer i; 


allowed ſo many rations of munition-bread. See Ration, 
MUPHTI, or Murr, the chief, or patriarch of the mahome- 


tan religion, reſiding at Conſtantinople, See Mayout- 
TANISM. 

The muphti js the ſovereign interpreter of the Alcoran, and 
decides all queſtions of the law. See ALCORAN, &c, 

He takes place of the baſhaws ; and his authority is often ter- 
rible to the grand ſignior himſelf. —It is he girds on the ſword 
to the grand ſignior's fide ; which ceremony anſwers to the 
coronation of our kings, 


MURAGE, Mon Aci, in our cuſtoms, a reaſonable toll to 


be taken of every cart or horſe coming laden into a city ot 
town, for the building or repairing the walls thereof. 


MURAL, ſomething belonging to a wall; which the Latins cal 


murus, See WALL. 


MuRAL crown, among the antient Romans, was a kind af 


crown indented a-top, like the battlements of a wall. Ser 


CROWN. | | 
The mural croum was the reward of thoſe who firſt mounted 


the walls of the enemy: whence it was alſo called cena 40%. 
dionalis. 


Mun Al arch, is a wall, or walled arch placed exactly in the 


plane of the meridian, i. e. upon the meridian-line ; for tit 
fixing of a large quadrant, ſextant, or other inſtrument, © 
obſerve the meridian altitudes, &c. of the heavenly bodies 
See MERI˖DG/LIAN-line and MERIDIAN-altitude. 


Tycho Brahe was the firſt who uſed a mural-arch in his obſer- 
vations ; after him Mr. Flamfteed, de la Hire, &c. uſed tis 


ſame means, See COELESTIAL, &c. 


MURDER. See the article MURTHER. 

MURDERING Battery. See the article BATTERY. 
MURE.—Counter-MURE. See the article CN TER- ue. 
MURENGERS, two officers of great antiquity 
Cheſter, being two of the principal aldermen choſe year 


ſee the walls kept in good repair, and to receive certain 


and cuſtom for the maintenance thereof. STE” 
MURING, the walling, or raiſing the walls of a building: 


WALL. 


MURORUM dame/ticus. See the article DOMESTICUS. 
MURRAIN, gargle, a mortality, or contagious di 
cattle, See MORTALITY. rally 17 


the zu, 
which 


Murrains are occaſioned various ways, but princi 
hot, dry ſeaſon ; or ratker by a general putrefaction of 
| 5 2 | 


in the cit) of 


N.. 
Wo! 


ſeaſe among 


ſmell of that perfume: others from mu/ca, a fly, becauſe the flies 


are extremely fond of its grapes; as the Latins had their vinum 
apianum, ſo called, ab apibus, from the bees which fed on it. 


The way of making muſcadine at Frontignac is as follows: 
They let the muſcadine grapes grow half dry on the vine; as 
ſoon as they are 1 the beer, preſs Fa 1 oor 
ini ly, and tun up the liquor, without letting it ſtand, and wor 
8 any ue parry, we hear of, is that mentioned 15 the ſat; the lee occaſioning its goodneſs, 
in the Philoſophical tranſactims, which ſpread itſelf through] MUSCLE “, Musculus, in anatomy, a fleſhy, fibrous part of 
3 80 itzerland, Germany, into Poland, &c. the body of an animal, deſtined to be the organ or inſtrument 
5 e ne to propagate itſelf in form of a blue] of motion, See Morro. 


miſt, which fell on the graſs where the cattle grazed, inſomuch ® The word is detived from the Greek bis, or the Latin mus, a 
that whole herds returned home ſick, and being very dull, and mouſe ; on account of the reſemblance it is ſuppoſed to bear to a 
forbearing their food, moſt of them died away in twenty-four ſkinned moyſe,—Dr. Douglas will have it from uu, to ſhut or 
hours time. On diſſection were found large corrupted ſpleens, contract; that being the proper office of a muſcle. | | 
ſphacelous and corroded tongues, Ce. Thoſe people who} "The 1,1; is a bundle of thin, parallel plates; and is divided 
managed them, without a due regard to their own health, were] jntg a great number of faſciculi, or little muſcles, each incloſed 
infected by them, and died like the beaſts, in its proper membrane, from the internal ſurface whereof, 
Some imagine it had its riſe from noxious vapours thrown out paſs an infinite number of tranſverſe filaments, which interſect 
of the earth in three diſtin earthquakes perceived in the neigh- | the muſcle into ſeveral diſtinct areas, filled with their reſpective 
bourhood of the place where it began: Though Dr. Slare ra- faſciculi of fibres,—See Tab. Anat. (Mol.) fig. 1, 2, 3, 5, 7 
ther thinks it owing to ſwarms of volatile inſects. The anti-“ Fe. See alſo the article FI BRE. = 
dote for the ſound, and the medicine for the ſick, were the] A muſcle is uſually divided into three parts, the head, the tail, 
ſame, viz. equal parts of ſoot, gun-powder , brimſtone, and and the belly,—The head and tail, which are alſo called tendons, 
falt, with as much water as would waſh it down, a ſpoonful in] are the two extremes of the muſcle ; whereof the firſt is fixed 
a doſe. | to the ſtable part, and the latter to the part intended to be 
MURREY, in heraldry, a kind of purple colour, called alſo] moved. See 1 EN DO. f 
ſanguine. See Sax NE, and PURPURE The venter or belly is the body of the muſcle, being a thick, 
MURRHINE, MunkHIxus, MOPPINOZ, in antiquity, an ap- fleſhy part, into which are inſerted arteries and nerves, and 
pellation given to a delicate fort of earthen or ſtone ware, out of which iflue veins and lymphzdudts. 
brought from the eaſt, whereof cups and vaſes were made, | All theſe parts of a muſcle, the belly, and the tendons, are 
which added not a little to the ſplendor of a Roman banquet, compoſed of the ſame fibres: Their only difference conſiſts in 
Critics are divided concerning the matter of the pocula or vaſa] this, that the fibres of the tendons are more cloſely and firmly 
murrhina, murrina, or murrea. Some will have them to have] bound together than thoſe of the belly, which are more looſe, 
been the ſame with our porcelane, or china-ware, See PoR-| Hence in the belly there is room for a ſufficient quantity of 
CELANE. blood to give them an appearance of redneſs ; and the white- 


ki ts an inflammation in the blood, and a ſwelling in | 

8 which ſoon proves mortal, and is communicated 
to another, : ; 

The * are generally a hanging down and ſwelling of 


ing i pitation of 
head, rattling in the throat, ſhort breath, palp 
ro ent, ſtaggering, abundance of gum in the eyes, c. 


The generality hold them to have been made of ſome precious 


kind of ſtone, which was found chiefly, as Pliny tells us, in 
Parthia, but more eſpecially in Carmania.— Some conjecture 
them to have been of agate, others of onyx, others of coral- 
line: Baronius doubtleſs was fartheſt out of the way, when he 


neſs of the tendons only proceeds from the blood's being in 
ſome meaſure excluded by the tightneſs of their contexture.— 
The difference then between the belly and the tendons ſeems to 


be the ſame as between a ſkein of thread, and a cord made of 
the ſame thread, 


took them to be made of myrrh congealed and hardened, | 
Pompey is recorded as the firſt who brought theſe murrhine 
veſſels out of the eaſt, which he exhibited in his triumph, and 
dedicated to Jupiter Capitolinus,—But private perſons were not 
long without them. So fond, in effect, did the Roman gentry | 
grow of them, that a cup which held three ſextaries was ſold 
for ſeventy talents. T. Petronius before his death, to ſpite 
Nero, (or as Pliny expreſſes it, ut menſam ejus exhzredaret, to 


All the muſcles act by having their bellies inflated or ſwell ed: 
for by that means they are ſhortened, ſo as to draw, or preſs 
the ſolid bodies to which they are faſtened, according to the di- 
rection of their fibres, —A1l the difficulty then in muſcular 
— is, to aſſign their fabric, and the cauſe of their ſwel- 
ing. | 
Every ſimple muſcle, then, conſiſts of one fleſhy belly, and 


Py two tendons ; but may be again divided into others {imilar 
diſinherit his beaufet, ) broke a baſon, trulla murrhina, valued though leſs ; pk d.th — _ 2 others ſtill leſs, yet fill ty 
gy hundred talents, on which that emperor had ſet ”"_ lar to the great one: Which diviſion may be carried on to a 

* Bl degree of ſubtility that exceeds all imagination ; though it is 
MURTHER “*, or MurDpes, the act of killing another with "ES hink i W 
violence, injuſtice, and effuſion of blood. See Houicrpr. ö cen £9 wink it muſt haue an end. — That laſt, there- 
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fore, being ſimilar to the firſt ft, in li f 
* The word comes from the Saxon morth, death; which ſome will ; — rit, mull, in like manner, have its 


- : . belly and tendons ; and this is what we ordinarily call a muſcular 
mm 3 Nan 1 death; whence, the barbarous Latin, fibre, in an aſſemblage or union of ſeveral whereof, a muſcle, 


| : : : properly ſo called, conſiſts, See FIERE. 
Among the number of popular errors, is the notion which has| Some take the muſcular fibres to be productions of the arteries 
obtained, that the dead body would bleed in the preſence, or | and veins, or the capillaries of thoſe veſſels inoſculated with 
upon the touch of the murtherer. 8 , 


/ ; | and continued to each other; by the intumeſcence of whoſe 
The crime of murther is puniſhed with death in almoſt all na- contents, the extremities are A nearer each other, and by 
tions. See PUNISHMENT, | conſequence, the bone to which the moveable part is fixed, 
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of MURTHER, in our law, denotes a wilful, and felonious killi approximated to the other. But that they are, in truth, nei- 
IN another upon prepenſed malice, : whether ſecretly or openly, | ther venous, nor arterious, nor lymphatic veſſels, is evident 

and whether Engliſhman or foreigner, living under the king's | from the laſt obſervation. Whether they are veſicular; or 
ted protection. 


whether they only conſiſt of ſingle threads, may be ſtill a 


This prepenſed malice, which makes the eſſence of murther, is | queſtion! 

two-fold: 19. Expreſs, where it may be evidently proved that r. Boerhaave, from a conſideration that the n | 

1. F , ; A erves enter 
there was ill-will, 22, When one kills another ſuddenly, he every muſcle along with its veins and arteries, and that —_ 
having nothing to defend himſelf withal ; as in Soing over af laying aſide their outer integument, they are ſo diſtributed 
ſite, or the like: For in ſuch a caſe, or when a man kills a through the whole body of the muſcle, as that no one point can 
mere ſtranger, the law preſumes he had malice, or that he} be aſſigned wherein a part of them is not found; that thoſe 
would not have done it without any manner of provocation, nerves terminated here; and that in other parts of the body the 
Formerly, murther was reſtrained to a clandeſtine, and trea-| extremities of the nerves are expanded, as it were, into mem- 
cterous killing.— Thus, Murdritus homo antiquitus dicebatur, | branes; concludes, that the muſcular fibres are nothing elſe but 
_ — neſciebatur ubicumque vel quomadrcumgue efſet in- extremely flender expanſions of the nerves ſtript of their in- 
2 unc ea et, licet ſciatur quis murdrum feeerit, | tegument, hollow within, and of the figure of a muſcle, and full 
nn ber ＋ __— aw 1 nepotem el a ſpirit communicated by the nerve from its origin in the 

ret riti 7 erjectt, peſſumo mortis gener i i | heart. 8 

. 4 Auglt murdrum appellant. Matth. Paris, an wins i 3 n — e e 

&f.-MURTHER, is Otherwiſe called ſuicide, See FE LO d- 2 Of 7 fibres uni iculi or b 1 

1 : . | united, are formed faſciculi or bund! which 

EUR L. vs ERERS, or MurTHE EIN Pieces, are ſmall pieces] again, have each their ſeveral membrane, wherein = —— 
" orounance, —_ of braſs or iron, having chambers, (that | volved, and k diſtinct from others, This membrane is 
83 be e a ag 8 put in at their breeches. extremely dendck and porous within, full of oil, which is zc- 
7880 , . cumulated in time of reſt, and ſpent i \ 

ct pre mofly uſed ot ſez, at the bull-heads of the fore-| the arteries; and this ol, a ts furniſhed by 
5 3 c. in order to clear the decks when an ene- | cous A ers by mal mucilaginous glands, interſperſcd 

HUSCADINE er rick 1. among Tei taicicull, ſerves to lubricate the parts, and preſerve 

5 ine, of the wth of P ence, 1 I 7 , P 
Languedoc, Cividad, &c. See Wine, 725 * Non, bn, from fretting on each other. 
* The word, as well as the liquor, is French: Some fetch its ori. 


1 from muſk ; the wine being ſuppoſed to have a little of the 


Now, beſides the nerves, there are arteries alſo carried into 
the muſcles, and thoſe in ſuch abundance, and of ſuch contex. 


* an man might be inclined to think the whole body of 
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are ſo diminiſhed ; and yet in old age, leanneſs, &c. the mo- 


The fibres, faſciculi, arteries, and nerves, may be ſeparated 


| ſenſe and memory: however the ſpontaneous action of the 
muſcles in the heart, lungs, the viſcera, and vital parts, remains. 
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MUS 


the muſcle compoſed of them.—Theſe are principally diſtribu- 
ted among the faſciculi, and the membranes that ſeparate 
them, and- perhaps alſo in the external ſurface of each fibrilla, 
where they terminate in reticular plexus's, in little oily ſecre- 
tories, ſmall lymphatics, and perhaps in hollow fibrillz like 
nerves ; Which fibrillæ may again either terminate in the ca- 
vity of the nervous muſcular fibres, or make others like them. 
— This, at leaſt, is clear, that every branch of an artery in: 
the muſcles has its correſponding little vein, which united to 
the other, increaſes its bulk; whence the blood- veſſels of the 
muſcles are alſo lymphatics. 


Of two ſuch muſcles as have been deſcribed, faſtened in oppo- | 


ſite ſituations to each other, moſt of the muſcles, or pairs of 
muſcles we know of, conſiſt. 

It has been already obſerved, that the tendon of a muſcle con- 
fiſts of the ſame number of fibres with the muſcle itſelf ; with 
this difference, that the cavities of the muſcular fibres dimi- 
niſhing, and loſing of their former diameter, form one com- 
pact, hard, rough, dry, narrow body, which is but little vaſ- 
cular.— From what has been ſaid then it appears, that the red- 


neſs of a muſcle is owing to the blood; and its bulk to the ful- 


neſs of the arteries, veins, oily cells, and lymphatics.— Hence 
we ſee, why in old age, leanneſs, conſumptions, atrophies, 
conſtant heat, and hard labour, their redneſs as well as bulk 


tion remains. This may be effected, when the muſcles have no 
redneſs left; as appears in inſets, whoſe fleſh is not per- 
ceivable. 


from each other in a live or a dead body, without breaking : 
They are always in a degree of tenfion, and endued with a 
contractive force; ſo that when cut aſunder, the ends fly back 
from each other ; and then they become ſhorter, their bulk is 
leflened, and they contract themſelves into an undular kind of 
ſurface, and throw off their proper juices. Hence it appears 
that they are always in a tate of violence, are ever oppoſing 
their elongation, ever endeavouring to ſhorten themſelves, but 
more in a live body than in a dead one ; and therefore require 
antagoniſts. | 

If the brain be ſtrongly compreſſed, or have any violent 
contuſion ; if it be ſuppurated, obſtructed, or torn, the volun- 
tary action of all the muſcles immediately ceaſes ; as well as all 


— Theſe ſame alterations being made in the cerebellum, the 
action of the heart, lungs, and life itſelf, ceaſes ; when yet the 
vermicular motion continues a long time after in the ſtomach 


and inteſtines. 
The nerve of any muſcle being compreſled, tied up, corrupted, 


or cut, all the motion of that muſcle, both vital and voluntary, 


immediately ceaſes; and if a nervous trunk ſending branches 
to ſeveral muſcles, be thus bound up, cut, &c, they are all 
affected in the ſame manner.—The ſame things being done in 
any part of the ſpinal marrow, the action of all the muſcles 
whoſe nerves ariſe from the part affected, is deſtroyed : And, 
the ſame thing being done to the artery which carries blood 
to one or more muſcles, the effect is the ſame, 

The tendon of a muſcle in action, does not undergo any ſenſible 
alteration, but the belly ſhortens, becomes hard, pale, ſwoln, 
protuberant ; the tendons are approached nearer, and the more 
moveable part faſtened to the tendon, is drawn towards the 
other leſs moveable: which action of a muſcle is called its con- 
traction, which is much greater and ſtronger than that inherent 
contraction obſerved under the firſt phænomenon; and there- 
fore is not natural, but ſuperadded-—The tendon of a muſcle 
not in action, is ſtill the ſame ; but the belly ſofter, redder, 
laxer, longer, and flatter: and this ſtate of a muſcle is called 
its 72/7itution, though it is uſually owing to the contrary action 
of its antagoniſt ; for that being fruſtrated, the contraction of 
the other continues, as not being balanced by the action of an 
antagoniſt, 

If one antagoniſt remain at reſt while the other is in action, 
the member in that caſe will be bent; if both act at the ſame 
time, it will be fixed and immoveable; if neither act, it will 
be indifferent, and ready to be moved whither the leaſt exceſs 
ſhall carry it. | 

All which changes are performed in the ſmalleſt moment of 
time, and in the whole muſcle at once; ſo that they can paſs 
and repaſs reciprocally without leaving any trace in the body 
behind them. | 

By injecting warm water into the artery of a quieſcent muſcle, 
even that of a dead carcaſs; its contraction is reſtored ; and 
that long after death.— The bulk of a muſcle is increaſed rather 
than diminiſhed by every experiment of its contraction. 

A limb being bent, by ſome external force, againſt the will, 
the flexor muſcle of that member aſſumes a ſtate of contracti- 
on, as if acted by its proper motion; though not altogether ſo 
ſtrenuouſſy.— The will remaining indifferent, all the voluntary 
muſcles, and all their veſſels, are equally full, and moved by 
the blood and ſpirits equably conveyed to them, and that 
throughout the whole body at once, 9 


MUS 


ing for the great phænomenon of muſcular motion, { A. 
CULAR motion. ER bee Mor 
As to the muſcular fibres, or, which comes to the 
faſciculi of muſcular fibres, have not always the ſam 
with regard to each other, nor run in the ſame 
but ſometimes run parallel to themſelves and their te J 
and are ſometimes diſpoſed obliquely both to their n * 
to each other: hence there ariſe two different kinds of 2 "ay 
'The one direct, and parallel ; which ſome call fimple Mos uſeles, 
The other inclined, or oblique ; called compound Myc _—_ 
Under the firſt of theſe kinds are included ſeveral other f 
cies : For, firſt, Either the fleſhy fibres run trait from = oc 
treme to the other, as in the ſartorius, &c, or are turned "a 
a circle, as in the ſphinfers of the bladder, and anus 7. 
twiſted into a ſpiral, as in the ceſophageus : And hence 3 

come to be called rei, orbiculares, and ſpirales, See Rx 
SPHINCTER, ORBICULARIs, c. wh 
The ſecond kind alſo includes various ſpecies, according to th 
various angles which the oblique fibres make with the Wn : 
ſome inclining equally to each tendon, ſo as to form a won 0 
bus, or acute angled parallelogram with them, whence the * 
cles are called rhomboidales ; others riſing from two parallel 7 ; 
dons, are, inſerted obliquely into one common tendon, as in the 
biceps of the hand ; laſtly, others ariſing from the den 
of the circle, concur in a centre, and form muſcles called 3 
digi, See RHOMBOIDES, RanDIzus, Ce. 2 
There are divers other ſpecies, and diviſions of muſcles —Som 
authors diſtinguiſh them into muſcles of voluntary, and of Par 
luntary, or neceſſary motion. 

MusCLEs of involuntary, or neceſſary motion, have their contraQ. 
ing and extending powers within themſelves, and have no an- 
tagoniſt : ſuch are the heart and lungs ſuppoſed to be. See 
HEART, and LUNGs. | 

MusCLEs of voluntary motion, which we more peculiarly deno- 
minate uſcles, and which are thoſe we have here chiefly regard 
to, have each of them their antagoniſt muſcles, which act 4. 
ternately in a contrary direction; the one being ſtretched and 
extended, while the other is contracted at the inſtance of the 
will. See MoT1on, IK | 
The muſcles have alſo different names from their different actions, 
ſituations, forms, &c. Thoſe which ſerve to move the fame 
members contrary ways, are called antagoni/ts ; and thoſe that 
concur to the ſame action, fellows, or pairs. 

Digaſtric MusCLEs, are thoſe which have two bellies.— 77. 

tries, thoſe with three, See DIG AsTRIC, and BIVENTIE. 

Spbincter MuscLEs, are thoſe deſtined to ſhut ſeveral apertures 
and paſſages in the body; as the muſcle at the neck of the blad- 
der, and that of the anus, which have the ſame effect with the 
ſtring of a purſe to cloſe thoſe parts, See SPHINCTER. 
Some muſcles have two or three heads, called bicepes'and tricepe, 
See BICEPs, TRICEPs, c. | 

We call elevators, thoſe which lift up or raiſe the parts; di- 
prefers thoſe which move them downwards. See ELEVA- 
TOR, Oc. 
Flexors, thoſe which bend them; extenſors, thoſe which firetch 
them out; adductors, thoſe which move the parts inwards ; ab- 
ductors, thoſe which move them outwards ; rotators, thoſe which 
move them round. See FLEXOR, EXTENSOR, ABDUCTOR, 
Appucrox, RoTarToR, c. 
Muſcles have alſo different names from their different figure; 
ſome reſembling a bat; ſome a lizard ; and ſome a turbet: 
Some are triangular, others ſquare, others ſcalenous, others pen- 
tagonal, others pyramidal, round, &c. Wohence the names of 
deltoides, rhambaides, ſcalenus, trapezius, &c. See DELror- 
DES, SCALENUs, TrAPEZZIUs, c. 5 
Anatomiſts are not agreed on the number of muſcles in the 
human body; ſome reckon five hundred and twenty nine; ſome 
four hundred and forty-fix ; and others only four hundred and 
thirty-five, —The calculus, according to theſe laſt, is as follows. 
Two of the forehead ; two of the occiput ; fix of the eye: 
lids; twelve of the eyes; ſeven of the noſe ; eight of the ex. 
ternal ear; four of the internal ear; thirteen of the ls; 
eight of the tongue ; four of the palate ; fourteen of the le 
rynx ; ſeven of the pharynx ; ten of the os hyoidcs 3 tele 
of the under-jaw ; fourteen of the head ; eight of the __ ; 
eight of the omoplates ; eighteen of the arms; twelve por 
elbows; eight of the radii ; twelve of the carp! ; forty-Cig" 
of the fingers; fifty-ſeven of uſe in reſpiration ; {1x of the m— 
ten of the abdomen ; two of the teſticles ; one of the blad . 
four of the penis; four of the anus; thirty of the * 4 
twenty-two of the legs; eighteen of the feet; forty-four 
the toes. ſeyerd! 
The following table of the names and offices of the 1cvers 
muſcles in the body, is taken from Dr. Kell. 4 
Frontales, ſerve to pull the ſkin of the forehead upwards. 
Occipitales, pull the ſkin of the hind-head upwards. 
Atolent 
Deprimens 
Internus malleali, diſtends the tympanum. 
Externus malleoli, relaxes the ty mpanum. 
Obliquus malleoli. 

|  Muſculus Aapedis, moves the ſtirrup, ; Corragats 


ſame, the 
e ſituation 
direction, 


aduricularum. 


For the application of this ſtructure of the muſelss, in account- 
| | 2 Ty 


| 


Temporalis 
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Corrugator ſupercilii. 


ger ſuperioris, lifts up the upper eye-lid. 
2 ſhuts both eye-lids. 
Attallens * I 
Deprimens C Lum 
Abductor | 
port major, pulls the eye forwards, and obliquely down- 


Obliquns minor, pulls the eye forwards, and obliquely upwards, 

Atolens PAY | . 

Dilatans nares, 

Deprimens TE | 

Inciſruus, pulls the upper lip upwards. 

Triangularis, pulls it downwards. 

Caninus ee its mis 

Elevator labii inferioris $ _ lower lip up 
adratus, pulls it downwards. = 

NG, draws-both lips obliquely to either fide. 

Orbicularis, draws both lips together. 

Buccinator, thruſts the meat between our teeth. 


Maſſeter 4 pull the jaw upwards, 5 


Pterygoidæus internus, draws the jaw to either fide. 
Ptemgoidæus externus, draws the jaw forwards. 
Quadratus, pulls the jaw and the cheeks downwards. 
Digaſtricus, pulls the jaw downwards. 
Periſtaphylinus internus, pulls the uvula forwards. 
Periftaphylinus externus, pulls the uvu backwards, 
Stylogloſſus, draws the tongue upwards. | 
Geniegloſſus, pulls it out of the mouth, . 
Ceratogloſſus, pulls it into the mouth, 
Geniohyaideus, pulls the os hyoides and tongue upwards and 
for wards, | 
Sternobyoideus, pulls the os hyoides downwards, 
Milobyoidæus, pulls it obliquely upwards. | | 
Coracohyoideus, pulls it obliquely downwards. 
Stylobyoidæus, pulls it to either fide, and ſomewhat upwards. 
Stylapharingæus, pulleth up, and dilateth the pharynx, 
OEſephagæus, ſtreightens the pharynx, | 
Sternothyroidæus, pulls the thyroides downwards, | 
Hyethyroidzus, pulls the thyroides upwards, 
Cricothyroidæus. | | | 
Cricoamtænoidæus poſticus. 
Cricorytænoidæus lateralis. 
Thyroarytænoidæus, dilates the glottis. | 
Arytenoideus, contracts the glottis. 


> wan 7 move the head backwards. 


Rectus minor 


a 6 1 
Kaas mayer 7 nod the head backwards. 
: { 


Obliguus inferior 
Obliguus ſuperior Eperorn the ſemi-circular motion of the head, 
22 | | 

edlus internus major 7. 
Rectus internus ps: ed : nod the head forwards, 
Rectus lateralis, nods the head to one fide, 
Intercgſtales intern & externi 
Subclavius 
Serratus anticus major 
Sefratus poſticus ſuperior 
Triangularis 
Serratus poſticus inferior > make the motion of the ribs down- 
Sacrolumbaris q ward in expiration the ſwifter. 
Diaphragma, uſed in inſpiration and expiration, 
Obliquus externus 
Obliguus internus 


: 


ration. 


compreſs the parts contained in the lower 


: belly; aſſiſt the motion of the ribs d «| 
T; V3 mo n e ri own- | 
22 e wards in expiration; and help to bend the 
Promidaeb: vertebræ of the loins forwards. | 


Longi/jimus dorſi, keeps the body erect. 
Trarſverſalis dorfi, moves the body obliquely backwards, 
Iaterſſinalis, draws the acute proceſſes near one another. 


—_ lumbrorum, draws the vertebra of the loins to one 
1 E. | 


L 
22 7 bend the vertebræ of the neck. 


Eſcas parvus, helps to bend the vertebr of the loins. 


Cremaſter, draws up the teſticles in the act of generation. 
Erectores penis, 


Tranſverſales penis. 

Acceleratores urine, | 

E reciores cliteridis, | 

Sbineter vic, contracts the neck of the bladder, that the 
urine may not run continually. | 

Levatores ani, draw up the anus. | 

Sphincter ani, ſhuts the anus. 


9 4 * f | 
eCrTALUS anticus minor, draws the ſhoulder-blade forwards. * 


Trap?zius, moves it u 
i us, pwards, backwards, and downwards. 
Rhumbiides, pulls it backwards. " _ 


Levator ſcapule, pulls the ſhoulder-blade upwards, Ds | 


pull the ribs upwards in infoi- 


[| 


[| 


j 


Fyrifermis 


Deltoides | | 
Supra-ſpinatus a lift the arm upwards. 
Coracobracbialis 
Teres major 


Latifſimus dorſi 5 pull the arm downwards. 
Pettrralis, moves the arm forwards, 


Infra ſpinatus 
Tank inſels 0 draw the arm backwards. 


Subſcapularis 

A + bend the fore-arm, 

Brachiæus mternus 

Longus | | 

1 = * ovternus C extend the fore. arm. 

Anconæus | 

Ratundus JT perform the motion of pronation, or turn the 

Quadratus F palm of the hand downwards. 
Longus J perform the motion of ſupination, or turn the palm 


Brevis I of the hand upwards. 
Cubitæus internus } Es 
Radiæus internus 7 bend the wriſt. 
Cubitæus externus 
Radiæus externus : | 
Palmaris, helps the hand to graſp any thing cloſely. 
Palmaris brevis, makes the palm of the hand concave. 
Sublimis / 
Profundus 2 bend the fingers, 
Extenſer digitorum communis. 
Lumbricales, aſſiſt in bending the firſt joint of the fingers. 
Interoſſet interni, draw the fingers to the thumb. 
Interaſſei externi, draw the fingers from the thumb. 
Flexor pollicis longus. | | 
Flexor pollicis brevis. 
Extenſor primi. 
ſecundi. ; 

- tertit internodii pollicis, 
Thenar, draws the thumb from the fingers. 
Antithenar, draws the thumb to the fingers, 
Abdudor indicis. 
Extenſor indicis. „ 
Hypothenar, draws the little finger from the reſt. 
Extenſor auricularis. | h 


=_ 5 
iacus ee the thignh. 


extend the wriſt, 


Pedtinæus 


Glutæus major N 
Gluteus medius 5 extend the thigh, 
Gluteus minor 

Triceps, pulls the thigh inwards. 


Gemini 
Quadratus 
Obturator internus 
Obturator externus 
Semmervoſus © 
Semimembranoſus 
Biceps 

Gracilis 

Rectus | 
Vaſtus externus 
Vaſtus internus 
Cruræus | | 
Sartorius, makes the legs croſs one another, 
Poplitzus, turns the leg ſomewhat inwards. 
Membranoſus, turns it a little outwards, 
Tibialis anticus bend th 

Peronæus anticus 7 ad the foot. 


Gaſtrocnemit 
Solus 


8 extend the foot. 
Plantaris 8 | 
Tibialis paſticus, moves the foot inwards. 


7 move the thigh outwards. 


help to move the thigh obliquely and cir- 
cularly, | 


bend the leg. 


extend the leg. 


Peronæus peſticus, moves the foot outwards, 


Profundus 
Sublimis 
Lumbricalis | 
2 8 extend the four leſſer toes. 

Plexor pollicis. 

Extenſor pollicis. = 
Denar, draws the great toe from the reſt, 
Antithenar, draws it to the reſt, 


9 bend the four leſſer toes. 


Flexor pollicis longus. 


Abduftor minimi digitip ., © 2 

Taternſſei interni 8 8 draw the toes toward the great toe. 
Interoſſet externi, draw them from the great toe. : 
Tranſverſalis, brings all the toes cloſe to one __— 


| MUSCOVITE bible. See the article BiBLE. 


Muscovrr R coinage. See the article Coinacs, 
Muscovirs cons. 


Muscovirts meaſures. See the article MeasurRe, 
1 MuscovirE 


See the article Col xs. 
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MuscovrrEk moneys, See the article Money. e 
MUSCULAR, or MuscuLovs, ſomething that relates to the 
muſcles; or that partakes of the nature thereof. See MusCLE. 
In which ſenſe we ſay, muſcular fibre, muſcular coat, muſcular 
MY muſcular veins, muſcular arteries, &c. : 

USCULAR arteries, two arteries proceeding from the ſubclavi- 
ans, and driſtributed among the hind-muſcles of the neck. 
The ſame denomination is alſo given by ſome to certain arteries 
of the loins: Theſeare divided into aper and under.—Muſcu- 
lares ſuperiores, the upper-muſculars, proceed from the large ar- 
tery, and loſe themſelves in the fleſh. 
The under-muſculars, muſculares inferiores, are branches of the 
inner illiac arteries, See ARTERY, 3 
Muscur Ax, muſcularis, is alſo a name given to two arteries of 
the thigh, the one called the internal. muſcular, as being diſtri- 
buted among the inner muſcles of the thigh; the other the 
externa muſcular, becauſe it proceeds to the outer part. 

M usch R fibres are the fine threads, or fibres, already deſcribed, 
whereof the body of muſcles is compoſed. See Musc LE. 
Anatomiſts are exceedingly divided as to the nature of theſe 
fibres. Some will have them blood-veſſels, viz. veins and 
arteries ; others nerves, &c, See ARTERY, NERVE, Oc. 
Some reſtrain muſcular fibres to the longitudinal and red, called 
alſo fleſhy fibres: The tranſverſe, and (piral ramifications 
Wherewith the former are bound about, they call nervous fibres. 
See FIBRE. ; 7 | 
Dr. Morgan endeavours to prove, that all the fibres which 
enter the ſtructure and compoſition of a muſcle, are endued 
with an intrinſic elaſticity, ſpring, or power of contracting or 
reſtoring themſelyes, as a given weight or force, by which they 
may be ftretched ; and that this elaſticity, or contractive re- 


ſtitutive power being a natural inherent property of the fibres 


themſelves, does not depend on the mixture, rarefaCtion, 
or efferveſcence of any fluids, or humours whatſoever. See 
MuscULAR motion. | | 
Muscur AR fleſh. See muſcular F LesH. 

MusculAR membrane, membrana MUsSCULosA, is a mem- 
brane ſuppoſed to inveſt the whole body, immediately under 
the adipoſe membrane; called alſo panniculus carnoſus, and 
membrana muſculorum communis. See PANNICULUS carnaſus, 
and MEMBRANA communis. 

MuscuLAR motion, is the ſame with voluntary or ſpontaneous 
motion; thus called, becauſe effected by means of the con- 
traction and dilatation of the muſcles. See MoTion, Mus- 
CLE, Sc 

The mechaniſm of a muſcle we have delivered at large; but 
how this mechaniſm is employed to produce motion in animals, 
is matter of endleſs doubt. The generality of writers ſuppoſe 
the belly of the muſcle to be ſwelled, and thus its extremes 
brought nearer; and conſequently the part it is fixed to, 
moved, = | | 
The ſtructure of a muſcle we have ſhewn to be ſuch as renders it 
capable of being ſwelled and contracted, and by that means of 
having its extremities brought nearer each other, which is its 
proper action: But how the contraction is effected, is the point 
in diſpute ! 3 

The generality account for it from the influx of ſome fluid into 
the muſcular fibres. — Others ſolve it from the natural elaſticity 
of thoſe fibres. — And the retainers to a fluid, are ſub- divided 
as to the particular fluid employed for this purpoſe. 

From the ſtrufture and phænomena of the muſcles above laid 
down, we may gather the properties of the hidden cauſe that 
moves the muſcles ; viz. I, That it may either be preſent or 
abſent in a muſcle ; and therefore, 24ly, May enter into it, 
and go out again: 2, e. 3dly, It is derived to it from ſome other 
place, and paſſes from it elſewhere : And, 4thly, All this, by 
an inſtantaneous direction of the will: 55, And in the ſame 
moment of time, wherein the muſcle is contracted, muſt paſs 
from within outwards to every point of the ſurface of the 
muſcle ; that is, 6thly, It muſt be at once equally diſtributed 
throughout the whole belly of the muſcle: And therefore, 7thly, 
fill and dilate the membranes of the fibres, change them from 
an oblong into a more ſpherical figure, lengthen their leſs dia- 
meter, and diminiſh. their longer, and ſo draw the tendons 
nearer each other: La/tly, That it muſt have its riſe from the 
cerebrum and cerebellum, the origin of the nerves, and be pow- 
erful enough to overcome thoſe obſtacles which here ſtrongly 
reſiſt it. On the whole then, it muſt be a moſt fluid, ſubtile, 
active body, and be applied with ſome energy within the muſcle. 
Now all the fluids in the body that have any pretenſions to 
theſe properties, that are any way qualified to produce the phæ- 
nomena above, or that have been alledged as the cauſe of muſ- 
cular motion, are the animal ſpirits, (or, as our later writers call 


it, the nervous juice) and the blood: but as each of theſe ſingly | 


ſcarce appears adequate to the effect, our authors have ſuppoſed 
them to mix in the muſcles, and each to contribute to the 
action of the other, —But the animal ſpirits ſeem to have the 
greateſt number of advocates, though their exiſtence was never 
yet fully proved; beſides that the manner of their action, as 
aft gned by authors, ſeems to be arbitrary and precarious. 
Some, with the learned Dr. Willis, make the tendons a reeep- 
tacle for the ſpirits, which are raiſed at the inſtigation of the 
| 2 


| 


— 


cauſe they cannot allow the tendons to be a proper log % 


Others, among whom M. du Verney, imagine this 


MUS 


will, and ſent thence into the belly of the muſcle , * 
ing with the active particles of the blood, they ſerment ky 


cauſe an intumeſcence, and ſo contract the muſcle, 
Others, among whom Des Cartes and his followers 
receptacle for them but the brain, and ſend them thene 


the nerves like lightening at every ſummons of the 


allow n 
e through 
will be. 


on account of the cloſeneſs of their contexture, nor ck 
leye 


that the animal ſpirits ſhould remain there unactive. 


cence may be without fermentation, by the animal Pin 
a juice from the arteries running into the tendons and fes =" 
bres, and extending them; as ropes, &c. ſwell in moiſt we [> 
Dr. Chirac, and others, maintain, that every muſcular fl 
beſides its vein, artery, and nerve, has alſo from ſpace to f a, 
ſeveral little cavities, or pores of an oblong figure whe * 
muſcle is ſlack or flaccid; and that the blood circulatin P 
the muſcle, is continually depoſiting into thoſe pores 2 A £ 
rous recrement, abounding with alkaline ſalts ; which E 
with the ſpirits that flow by the nerves into thoſe Progr 
pores, their nitro-acrial particles ferment with the ſaline = 
of the ſulphurous recrement, and, by a kind of exploſion, © 
diſtend the pores, as to change the long oval figure into a ro : 
one: and thus the muſcle is contracted. * 
Borelli takes the fibres of a muſcle to conſiſt of 1 chain gf 
rhombus's or lozenges, whoſe areas are enlarged or contra 
as the nervous juice, with the ly mpha and blood, are let 2 
or forced out of them, at the inſtance of the ſoul. » 
Dr. Croon ſuppoſes every fleſhy fibre to conſiſt of a Chain of 
little bladders, or globules, communicating with each other; 
into which the nutritious juice, and one or two more liquon 
entering, do, by means of the natural heat, make an efferyeſ. 
cence z by which the body of the muſcle is extended, &. 

Dr. Cheyne takes the ſmall fibrillz of the muſcles to be ſo man 
ſlender elaſtic canals, bound about by ſmall trarſrcr{ natal 
threads, which divide the hollow fibrillæ into fo many eſti 
Cyſtes or veſiculz, which are orbicular, being formed of = 


_ concave ſegments of a ſphere ; into every one of which veſicylz, 


an artery, vein, and nerve enter; the two firſt to carry and 
bring back the blood, the laſt to carry thither the liqeidum 
nervoſum, or nervous juice, which mingling in the veßcaz 
with the biood, does, by its acid pointed particles, prick and 
break the globules of the blood, fo as to let out the impriſorey 

elaſtic air (contained in the globules) into thoſe little vefculæ; 
whereby the elaſtic cells of the fibres will be blown up, and 
thereby their longitudinal diameters from cell to cell ſtraitned: 
and this muſt contract the length of the whole fibre, and ſo 
niove that organ to which one of the tendons is fixed. 

Dr. Keil, not contented with this theory, ſets up another, 
wherein the ſame ſtructure of the miſcle is ſuppoſed, and the 
ſame fluid; viz. the blood and nervous juice, the agents or in- 
ſtruments of contraction: but inſtead of the pungent particls 
of the nervous juice piercing the globules of blood, and ſetting 
at liberty the impriſoned elaſtic aura, he reſolves the whole into 
the power of attraction, See ATTRACTION. 

According to this author, the diſtenſion of the veſicles of the 
fibres is not owing to their being filled with a greater quantity 
of blood and animal ſpirits than before their contraction; but to 
a rarefaction ariſing from the mixture of thoſe two fluids, by 
means whereof they come to poſleſs a greater ſpace, 

To account for this rarefaction of the blood and ſpirits in the 
veſicles of the muſcular fibres, he ſuppoſes a ſmall globule df 
air between the particles of a fluid, which particles have a firong 
attractive force, whereby they endeavour to come together: 
By preſſing every way equally on the globule of air, they wil 
hinder its eſcape from between them. But the force whereby 
they endeavour to come together being vaſtly greater than thit 
of gravity, the globule of air muſt be conſiderably condenſed; 
but the force of elaſticity being proportional to that of its cot- 
denſation, the force wherewith the airy globule endeavours t0 
expand itſelf, will likewiſe be vaſtly great : ſo that if the niſus 
of the particles of the fluid to come together ſhould be taken 
off, the air between them would expand itfelf with a confidera- 
ble force. Now, if upon the mixing of another fluid, the par 
ticles of the firſt fluid be more ſtrongly attracted to the particles 
of this other fluid, than they were before to one ur er 
their niſus to one another will then ceaſe, and give the 11 
globule of air liberty to expand itfelf ; ſo that the whole 25 
will take up a greater ſpace than it did beſore: But _ 
particles of the two globules come to be united together, , 
will again incloſe the globule of air that lies between “ — 
and, by their mutual attraction, ſoon bring it to its form 

ſtate of condenſation. 1 0 
Now, that the blood contains a great number of globu * 
air, is evident from the great quantity it yields in 3 
pump; and that the particles of the blood have a ſtrong en 
tive force, cannot well be denied. Upon the meeting, t . 
of theſe two fluids in the veſicles of the fibres, the _ 
juice, conſiſting of ſmaller particles than the blood, be ” 
from what Sir I, Newton has proved of the rays of 10 * 
tract the particles whereof they are compoſed more it 2 f 


"= 
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4, one another; and conſequently the niſus of thoſe 
tha thek ao © another ceaſin „the condenſed. globule of air 


; itſelf with a conſiderable force; whereby each veſ- 
Me — . | Aa will be diſtended, and conſequently, therefore, 
ſhortened 3 i. . the whole muſele will be contracted : but 
when the particles of the blood are well mixed with the 
nervous fluid, they will both together incloſe the globule of air 
again, and compreſs it into as ſmall a _ as it was before : 
And the contraction of the muſcle mu immediately ceaſe, 
till freſh blood and ſpirits, Rill ſucceeding one another, con- 
tinue the inflation of the veſicles. But when a muſcle has been 
ſtrongly attracted for ſome time, the quantity of ſpirits ſpent 
being more than can be prepared in the ſpace of time by the 

lands which ſupply its nerves, the inflation of the veſicles muſt 
fall, and the muſcle grow feeble and weak. — And thus that 
ingenious author conceives the veſicles to be diſtended without 
any ebullition or efferveſcence ; and their diſtenſion to ceaſe 
without any precipitation, or flying-off of the aerial globules 
through the pores of the muſcles. ES 
He proceeds to ſhew how artfully the mechaniſm of the fibres 
is contrived for contration.—lIt is a known experiment, that 
a bladder blown up and diftended as to its capacity, but con- 
tracted as to length, will raiſe a weight to ſome determined 
height. Two bladders, therefore, thus blown up, and com- 
municating with each other, he argues, will raiſe the weight 
double the height, and three bladders thrice the height, OG. 
So that if there were a ftring of bladders joined together, of 
equal bulk, and like figures, the ſpace through which the 
weight would riſe, would be proporti nable to the number of 
bladders, 7. e. to the length of the ſtring. Now each fibre of 


ſembles a chain or ſtring of bladders ; fo that the contraction 
of the muſcle is always proportionable to the length of its fibres. 
Farther, the veſicles whereof the fibres confiſt being very ſmall, 
though one large bladder might raiſe a weight as high as ſeveral 
ſmall ones, yet the quantity of elaſtic fluid uſed in the inflation 
would in that caſe be much greater than where the weight is 
raiſed by a ſtring of ſmall ones. | 3 
For, ſuppoſing two bladders of ſimilar figures, but the diame- 
ter of the one triple that of the other; then will the one re- 
quire twenty-ſeven times the quantity of elaſtic fluid to expand 
it that the other does, and will alſo expand to twenty-ſeven 
times the ſpace ; and yet three of the leſs bladders joined to- 
gether, (he goes on) will raiſe the weight to the ſame height 
that the bigger one does ; but with nine times leſs expence of 
elaſtic fluid, and take up but a ninth part of the ſpace.— By 
diminiſhing, therefore the bigneſs of the veſicles, and increa- 
ſing their number, the force required to diſtend them, and the 
diſtenſion itſelf, may be diminiſhed in any given proportion, 
and come at laſt to be inſenſible. Suppoſe a bladder, v. gr. 
of a determinate bigneſs, can raiſe a weight a foot; a hundred 
bladders, whoſe diameters are each a hundredth part of the 
former, being blown up, will raiſe the weight to the ſame 
height ; but the force required to inflate them, and the ſwel- 
ling of all put together, will be ten thouſand times leſs than of 
r 

Again, if a weight of a determined bigneſs can be raiſed to a 
certain height by a bladder, or one ſtring of bladders, to which 
the weight is tied; twice that weight may be raiſed by two 
ſuch bladders, or ſtrings; thrice by three, &c. and, conſe- 
quently, the weight a muſcle can raiſe, will be always as the 
number of its fibres, i. e. as its thickneſs, ſuppoſing the diſten- 
ſion of the veſicles equal, and the abſolute ſtrength of one 
_ muſcle to that of another, as their bulks.— Thus much for the 
once flouriſhing ſyſtem of the chain of bladders ; which being 
liable to very great difficulties as to the geometricity of it, has 
of late given way to others. - 
Dr. Boerhaave finding all the requiſites before laid down, for 
the action of the znufcles in the nervous juice, or animal ſpi- 
Tits, and in no other fluid in the body, thinks it needleſs to 


and therefore makes no ſcruple to attribute the whole buſineſs 
to it alone, —The manner of action he conceives thus: | 
Suppoſe the ſpirit, from any cauſe, to be moved more ſwiftly 
from the origin of ſome one nerve, than through the reſt ; the 
influx will here be greater into the muſcular fibre open to this 
nerve than into another : This will therefore be more dilated ; 
and the other phænomena mentioned above, will ſucceed. 
The fame cauſe continuing, the effect will be increaſed, ſo 
that in a moment of time, the whole will be ſwelled up; and 
While the ſame determination lafts, will remain contracted: 
And this obtaining in an infinite number of fibrillæ at once 

the whole muſcle will be inflated. | f 
Hence it neceſſarily follows, that as the celerity is increaſed in 
one nerve, the motion will be leſs in another; this therefore 
being relaxed, the effort in contraction will be the ſtronger. 
For which reaſon, all the turgid fibres of a muſcle will com- 
; Prefs the intermediate ſpaces and blood with a great force; 


preſſed, will repell the groſſer, that is, the red parts of the 
ood, but wili drive the more ſubtile parts by the force of the 


_ ry their own, into the moſt minute canals ; and thus the 


a muſcle conſiſting of an infinite number of ſmall veſicles, re-| 


have recourſe to a mixture of ſeveral liquors where one will do; 


whence the veins will be emptied, and the arteries being com- 


— 
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' eruvr being expelled, the whole body of the muſcle will be 


found to act by a ſubtile humour concurring from the nerves 
and arteries. 

Thus are all the phænomena accounted for; without any 
other aſſumption than an accelerating force in the origin of the 
nerves; Which is common to all hypotheſes, and which cannot 
be traced any further. | 

All other ſyſtems, therefore, Boerhaave abſolutely rejects; 
nor makes the leaſt account of Galen's incorporeal power in- 
flating the muſcles ; the nitrous ſpirit of the nerves mixing 
with the oil of the blood, and fo rarifying it; the acid parts of 
the nervous juice mixing with the alcalious ones of the blood; 
the ebullition of the air, and the arterious juice; and the in- 
creaſe or diminution of attractive force of the minute corpuſcles 
of the humours, as repugnant to ſenſe, experience, the laws 
of matter, and of mixture, and to the phænomena of the 
muſcles, | 

Dr. Aſtruc has gone a good way towards proving the nervous 
juice alone concerned in muſcular motion; and that the blood 
has no ſhare in it ; by the following experiment, which he 
tried ſeveral times with the ſame ſucceſs. 9 5 
Cutting open the abdomen of a live dog, and removing the in- 
teſtines out of the way, he bound up the aorta where it divari- 
cates into the iliac arteries, with a thread, ſo as to conſtringe 
each iliac and the hypogaſtric artery very cloſely; then ſewing 
up the epigaſtric muſcles, he found the ſenſation and motion 
ſtill as briſk and vivid in the dog's poſteriors, as before. So 
that when once ſet at liberty, he ſtood on all four, and walked 
with his uſual eaſe and firmneſs ; though it is certain there 
could not be one drop of blood conveyed to thoſe hind parts. 
Aſtruc, however, differs from Boerhaave in the manner where- 
in this nervous juice acts; nor will allow that celerity, where- 


with the muſcles act at the command of the will to be owing 


to the velocity of the juice ſent through the nerve, but to an 
impreſſion given to one extremity of the thread, and commu- 
nicated through all the intermediate parts to the other extremi- 
ty ; ſuppoſing the nerves in their natural ſtate to be turgid; and 
ull of ſpirits : ſo that if the extremity in the ſenſory be ever 


ſo little preſſed by the acceſſion of any new ſpirit, as much will 


be inſtantly expelled at the other extreme; and vice verſa, a 
ſmall impreſſion given to the outer extremity of the nerve, will 
immediately move the other extreme open to the ſenſory, ſo 
that part of it will drop out : Which accounts for ſenſation as 
well as muſcular motion, See SENSA TION, 

Laſtly, Dr, Lower, and Mr. Cowper, and after them, Dr. Mor- 


gan, and other of the lateſt writers on that ſubject, ſetting afide 


all adventitious fluids, account for muſcular motion from the 
intrinſic elaſticity of the nervous fibrillæ contracting and re- 
ſtoring themſelves againſt the ſtretching force of the circu- 
lating bleod, : 5 1 

This ſyſtem, Morgan endeavours to evince from the following 


conſiderations.— 1. All the veſſels in an animal, conſiſting - 


of flexible, diſtractile fibres, are in a ſtate of tenſion ; 7. e. are 
both ſtretched tranſverſly and longitudinally by their contained 


fluids : Thus, e. gr. let a vein, or artery be cut, and the op- 


polite ſides of the veſſel will contract, and come nearly to a 
contact about the axis; while the two ends receding both ways, 
leave a chaſm : which ſhews that the veſſel, while- in its natu- 
ral ſtate, was diſtended both ways ; and, conſequently, that 
contraction, in all their 8 is the natural intrinſic 
action of the veſſels or fibres. 


And the ſame might be deduced, d priori, from the growth of 


animals; for by the increaſed quantity of the accumulated 
blood, the veſſels muſt neceſſarily be enlarged every way. 
Now, againſt this diſtending power of the fluids, the ſolid 
muſcular fibrillæ continually exert a contractive, or reſtitutive 
force, by which they are kept in their proper ſtate of tenſion. 

2% That this contraQtive power of the muſcular fibres is a na- 
tural intrinfic property of the fibres themſelves, and does not 
depend on any mixture, or mutual action of fluids, is evident 
from hence, that theſe fibres retain the ſame property, after 
they are taken out of the body and dried; as we ſee in thongs, 
cat-gut, and other ſuch like cords or ſtrings cut out of the mu/- 
cular coats and ſkins of animals, which may be ſtretched out 


to a conſiderable length beyond their natural ſtate ; and when 


the ſtretching force or weight is taken off, they will immedi- 
ately contract again by their native ſpring. | | 

3. While a muſcle contracts, the blood is ſqueezed out, and 
during its ſtate of contraction, it is more hard and ſolid than 
before; that is, contains leſs blood when contracted, than when 
ſtretched ; which ſhews, that the contraction cannot be by the 


- 


addition of another fluid from the nerves mixing with the blood 


in the muſcles. 
4. No ſuch fluid in the nerves could ever be found, as being 
mixed with the blood, would occaſion ſuch fermentation or 
expanſion, But ſuppoſing the muſcular cells thus inflated, no 
ſuch effect could follow as ſhortening the muſcle in length, 
and ſwelling it in thickneſs : But the conſequence muſt be, 
that the muſcle would be lengthened as well as thickened ; 
that is, it muſt increaſe its dimenſions proportionably every 
way, which is the proper action of fluids on the ſolids. 
If then it be ſaid, that theſe bladders, when the muſcle is 
6 Hh x ſtretched, 
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ſtretched, are drawn into oblong ſpheroids z and when inflated, 
by the mixture of the nervous fluid, reduced to a ſpherical 


figure, by which means their axes are ſhortened, and their| 


conjugate diameters enlarged : It is anſwered, that thoſe ſmall 
veſicles are ſoft, flexible, diſtractile, and equally yielding every 


way; and ſince an included expanſive fluid muſt preſs its con- 


taining veſſels equally yielding every way, and equally expan- 


ſive; a veſſel, notwithſtanding ſuch diſtenſion, muſt retain its 


natural figure, and be equally ſtretched in all directions. 
Again, Since the blood circulates freely through theſe muſcular 
cells, it is plain, that as ſoon as they begin to inflate, it muſt 
be immediately puſhed forward with an increaſed velocity in 
the courſe of its circulation, which muſt prevent any ſuch in- 
flation in the muſcles. Before theſe veſicles, therefore, can be 
diſtended in the manner ſuppoſed, the exit of the fluid muſt 
be hindered ; that is, the circulation muſt be ſtopped. If 
any one doubt of this, let him try whether he can blow up 
a bladder, or other veſſel, that is open at both ends, and where 
the expanſive fluid has as free an egreſs as ingreſs, 
Thus much premiſed, the natural action of a muſcle will be 
eaſily explained. From its ſtructure, it follows, that on the 
contraction of its tranſverſe and ſpiral fibres, which are the 
ramifications of the nerves, the longitudinal, red, and fleſhy 
fibres, or blood-vefſels, which conſtitute the body of the muſcle, 
muſt be ſqueezed: and drawn together, as being 4 e to 
follow the motion of theſe elaftic cords; by which means 
the blood being compreſſed, muſt be forced, with ſome impe- 
tuoſity, through the muſcle, and propelled forward in the courſe 
of its circulation. | 
Now if the blood ſhould hereupon ſtop, and return no more 
to the muſcle, it is plain the muſcle muſt for ever remain in 
this contracted ſtate, as its proper and natural ſtate of quieſcence 
to which it tends, and where it would reſt : But the blood 


having received a freſh, impetus by the contraction, and return- | 
ing upon the muſcle in the courſe of its circulation, again ruſhes 


into the blood- veſſels, which being inlarged in all their dimen- 
fions by the force of the returning blood, the tranſverſe and 
ſpiral nervous fibres muſt be hereby ſtretched, and the muſcle 
extended: till by this means the blood-veſſels being brought to 
their natural extent, and conſequently the diftending force of 
the blood ceaſing, the contractive power of the nerves begins 
to act again, and reſtore them with the ſame force by which 
they were extended; till the returning blood re- enters the muſ- 
cle, and ſtretches it again. 

MuscuLAR conſumption. See the article CongumPTION. 

MuscuLas, is alſo. an appellation given to ſeveral veins; two 


whereof come from the ſkin and the hind-muſcles of the thigh, - 


and terminate in the ſubclavians. See VEIx. 
There are three others in the loins alſo called mwfcularcs, and 
diſtinguiſhed into »pper, middle, and under; the firſt terminates 


in the trunk of the vena cava, and the two others open into 


the external iliac vein. 


MuscuLi aliformes. » ALIFORMES. 
MuscuL1 amatorii. See AMATORII, 
ANNUEYNTES. 


MuscuLi annuentes. 

MuscvuLi1 vermifermes, &c, 

MUSCULOUS. See the article MuscuLas, 

MUSEUM, MOYSEION, was originally uſed to ſignify a place in 
the palace of Alexandria, which took up at leaſt a fourth part 


VERMIFORMES, Oc. 


of the city; ſo called, as being deſtined and ſet apart to the 


muſes, and the ſciences, See Mus. | 
Here were lodged and entertained a great number of learned 
men, who were divided into companies or colleges, according 
to the ſciences or ſects whereof they were profeſſors —And to 
each houſe or college was allotted a handſome revenue. This 
eſtabliſhment is attributed to Ptolemy Philadelphus, who here 

fixed his library. See LiBRARy. | 

MustuM has hence paſſed into a general denomination ; and is 
now applied to any place ſet apart as a repoſitory for things that 
have ſome immediate relation to the arts, or the muſes. See 
RePosITORY, CABINET, c. 


ble pile erected at the expence of the univerſity, for the pro- 
moting and carrying on ſeveral parts of curious and uſeful 
learning —It was begun in 1679, and finiſhed in 1683 ; at 
which time a valuable collection of curioſities was preſented to 
the univerſity by Elias Aſhmole, Eſq; and the ſame day there 
repoſited, and afterwards digeſted and put in a juſt order by 
Dr. Plott, who was conſtituted firft keeper of the muſeum. 


Divers conſiderable acceſſions have been ſince made to the mu- 


ſeum ; as of hieroglyphics, and other Egyptian antiquities, by 
Dr. Huntingdon ; and of an entire mummy by Mr. Goodyear ; 
of a cabinet of natural rarities by Dr. Liſter ; alſo of divers 
Roman antiquities, altars, medals, lamps, Sc. 
Over the entrance of the muſeum is this inſcription  MUSE- 
UM ASHMOLEANUM, SCHOLA NAT URALIS HIS- 
TORIE, OFFICINA CHYMICA. | 
MUSES*, Mus, MOYEAI, fabulous divinities of the antient 
heathens, who were ſuppoſed to preſide over the arts, and ſci- 
ences. See Gop, Qs. | 
#* The word, according to Phornutus, is derived from the Greek, 


De Muszum at Oxford, called the Aſbmolean muſeum, is a no- 


the botaniſts, How a plant ſhould be prod 


Hola, which ſignifies the ſame with uin, to ſearch : Others | 
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defive it from 6wevr:@», ſimilar, or alike ; all the fee. 

bound and united together : Euſebius derives it Reer, j 
initiate, to inſtruct: Plato and Scaliger from wag, IT 40, to 
| becauſe to them are attributed the invention of art, 5 nem, 
they who 3 them. Laſtly, Heinſius and Voſſiuz en it i 
from the Hebrew, n muſar, ſcience, diſciplina.— Th | 

2 3 _ names; Camenæ, Heleconiades d 2 
ides, Pierides, a ſiues, Aganippides, Theſdia % aten, 
and Caftalides. A Laband, 
The antients admitted nine muſes, and made them the da \ 


theſe however were found ſo beautiful, that they were all { 

in the temple, and from that time they began to reckon pes 
muſes : To whom Heſiod afterwards gave names; viz, Call 
Clio, Erato, Thalia, Melpomene, Terpſicbore, E uterpe 75 
hymnia, and Urama. TT 
Each of theſe were ſuppoſed to preſide over their reſpeQive : 
Calliope over heroic poetry ; Clio over hiſtory ; Melpone: : 
over tragedy ; Thalia over comedy; Euterpe over wind-muſ.. 


Vrania over aſtronomy ; Terpſichore over the harp ; Erato the 


Jute ; Polyhymnia rhetoric. : 

Ty are painted young, handſome, and modeſt, aoree;11 
dreſſed and crowned with flowers. Their uſuz] abodes 2 
about mount Helicon in Bœotia, and mount Parnaſſus in Pho 


cis. Their buſineſs was to celebrate the victories of the rod; 
and to inſpire and affiſt the poets ; and hence the cuſtom of 


invoking their aid at the beginning of a poem. Sce Inyocy.. 
TION, 

It muſt not, however, be imagined, that the deities thus in. 
voked, are conſidered even by the antient poets themſelves x 
divine perſons, from whom they expect any real help. Under 
the name of muſe they pray for the genius of poetry, and al 
the talents and circumſtances neceſlary for a happy execution 
of their undertaking, 

Their addreſſes to the muſes are mere allegories, and manners 
of expreſſing themſelves poetically ; as when they make got 
of ſleep, of fame, of revenge, and other natural and mon 
things, See Gop. | 

Accordingly, the muſes are of all ages, countries, and even of 
all religions, There are chriſtian as well as heathen muſes, Latin, 
Greek, Engliſh, and French muſes. There are alſo nav m/z, 
which appear every day in favour of thoſe who, diſdaining 
things too trite and common, chuſe to ſtrike out of the road, 
When Virgil wrote his eclogues, he invoked the Sicilian my, 
becauſe he imitated Theocritus ; and the Sicilian poet having 
ſucceeded, the Roman begged for a genius as happy as that 
of this iſlander. | 
T he muſes of the poet Lucretius had never inſpired any perſon 
before him. It is plain, from the doctrine of his book, what 
kind of divinity it was he invoked. He addreſſes himſelf to 
Venus, but at the ſame time tells us, that none of the detic 
trouble themſelves with human affairs, His muſes therefore 
muſt of neceſſity be mere allegories. | 


MUSHROOM, or MushROM, in natural hiſtory, a plant, df 


a form and ſtructure very different from that of all other 
plants; having neither ſeeds nor flowers that have ever jet 
been diſcovered, See PLANT, SEED, &c. N 
There are various kinds of muſprooms; and the vulgar cal by 
this name all that come under the general head of funguss; 
by the Greeks called uururis. 1 
T hey are all uſed with ſome ſuſpicion, though ſome are more 
harmleſs, as well as more delicious, than others. Thoſe uſed 
among us, are muſhrooms of the weed, called morilles ; and of it 
meadnus, called champignons; which are gathered in autum!, 
and eſteemed for their whiteneſs above, their carnation under 
neath, and the ſweetneſs of their ſmell, 
Mr. Bradley mentions a hundred kinds of muſpronms, which 
he has ſeen in England; beſides thoſe very numerous iin, 
ones, which conſtitute the mouldineſs of liquors, fruits, Ge. 
which laſt are ſuch quick growers, that they arrive at pe 
fection in leſs than twelve hours. See MoULDINESs. | 
The fungoides only differs from a muſbroom in its _ 
form; the coralloides are of the ſame ſpecies, though of 3 dl 
ferent name, as being branched like coral; and truffles com 
under the ſame kind. See TRUF LES, O&c. by 
Matthiolus mentions muſorooms which weighed thirty Po we 
each, and were as yellow as'gold. Fer, Imperatus tells us 
ſaw ſome which weighed above a hundred pounds; an A 
add no more, the Fournal des ſcavans furniſhes us with wh 
count of ſome growing on the frontiers of Hungary * 
made a full cart load. . 
= ; | a 
The origin and production of muſhrooms has er y Lewy 


ſeed, is a myſtery ; and yet the beſt microſcopes are 17 ul 
to diſcover any appearance of a ſeed z and the manner l that 
tivating this plant, ſeems to make it ſtill more probao *, 

it has not any, Sce SEED, e 
M. Tournefort gives a very curious account of their cl 
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which we ſhall here preſent the reader, —All the ſecret o 


bringing up muſh 
ranging balls of horſe 
at the diſta 
the depth of 0 


with mould, an: 1 
is be done in April, 1 g 
of _— will begin to whiten, and grow mouldy, being cover- 


ith little hairs 
Ss . the ſtraus whereof the dung is compoſed. 
The dung now loſes its former excrementitious ſmell, and 


irable odour of muſhrooms. . | 
e * appearance, theſe white threads are no other 


ned ſeeds or buds of muſpromt, which ſeeds were 
aliens 6 in the dung, but in ſo ſmall a compaſs, that they 
could not be perceived till after they had ſhot themſelves into 
little hairs. By degrees the extremity of theſe hairs grows 
round into a kind of button, which ſwelling by little and little, 
is RT woes bearded in the place where it enters the 
ground, and at the other end loaden with a roundiſh capi- 
tal or head, in the manner of a calotte, which expands it- 
ſelf without producing either ſeeds or flowers that are ſenſible; 
the bottom is ſpread with laminæ, which proceeding from the 
centre to the circumference, may be called the leaves of the 


d that again with horſe-dung. 


3 of each muſhroom are found an infinite number of 


in the Memuirs of the royal academy, with the ſubſtance - 


ams ſpeedily and in abundance, conſiſts in 
I 5 about the bigneſs of the fiſt, in lines, 
ace of about three feet from each other, and at 
ne foot under ground, and covering theſe over 


beginning of Auguſt the pieces 


| 


little ones not bigger than the head of a pin, when the others 


t their growth. 
ur of rf. dung, preſerve themſelves a long time without 


rotting, if kept dry; and if laid again on the ground, will 
duce new muſhrooms. | | 

from, ba are nothing elſe but the produce of what 

we call the mouldineſs of horſe- dung : But what analogy 1s there 


between theſe two things? Or how ſhould fo artful and delt- } 


cate a ſtructure as this of a plant reſult from the mere fortui- 
tous concourſe of a few juices, differently agitated ? 


Tt ſeems paſt doubt then, that muſhrooms, like all other plants, | 
have 3 origin in ſeeds: Now we know that the ſeeds of 


plants cannot vegetate every where; there are firſt required cer- 
tain juices proper to. penetrate their coats, to Excite a fermenta- 


tion, and to join themſelves to the little parts thereof, and | 
increaſe them. Hence ariſes that infinite diverſity of places, | 
wherein different ſpecies of this plant are produced. There are 


ſome which will only grow on ſome other particular plants, 


them, | 585 
What M. Tournefort mentions from Meſſ. Lemery and Mery, 


is ſtill more ſurprizing : There is a ſpecies of muſhrooms which 
grow on the fillets and bandages applied to the fractures, &c. 
of the patients in the Hotel-Dieu. After which, it will not 
be at all ſurprizing that horſe-dung prepared in the manner 
M. Tournefort mentions, ſhould be a ſoil or matrix capable of 
making common muſhrooms grow. | 

Hence it ſeeins to follow, that the ſeeds of mu/brooms ſhould be 


1 | ſpread in an infinite number of places where they do not vege- 


tate, and in a word throughout the whole earth ; and the ſame 
may be ſaid cf a great number of other plants. See SEED, 
and S£MINA TION. | | | 5 

It muſt be owned, the imagination is ſhocked at ſuch a pro- 
digious multitude of different ſeeds thrown every where at ran- 


dom, and in many places to no purpoſe ; but a little reaſon- | 


ing will put the matter of fact paſt doubt. | | 
Dioſcorides tells us, he was aſſured that pieces of the bark of 
the poplar-tree being laid in the ground over horſe-dung, there 
would grow out of them very good muſhrooms, Ruel ſays, 
that by boring the trunk of a white poplar-trce near the root, 
and waſhing it with leven ſteeped in water, muſbrooms ſpring 
out of it, as it were, inſtantly. He adds, that the hillocks 
produce ſeveral kinds of muſhrooms, if the ſtubble be burnt on 
them in the rainy ſeaſon, Fo 

M. Tournefort tells us, on his own knowledge, that where 


the ſtubble is burnt, as in Provence, Languedoc, and the iſlands | 


The buds of the muſbrooms, or the white | 


7 


of the Archipelago, there ariſe great quantities of black poppies 


in the firſt autumnal rains, which diſappear the year ſollowing; 
ſo that they are never found but on burnt lands. And we 


know that after the burning of London, the ground as far as 


the fire reached, ſhot up with vaſt quantities of eryſimum lati- 
folium majus glabrum. One of the chief reaſons, if not, the 
only one, why mountains produce plants different from the 
plains or valleys, and places become fenny, from the ſame places 
when they were dry; is the difference in the nutricious juices 
found in thoſe places. Without this, how ſhall we account 
for the orign of miſletoe or hypocyſtus, which are never 
known to grow in the earth, at leaſt without adhering to ſome 
Other plant ; but the one grows on trees, and the other to the 
_ of the cyſtus ? Why do the ivy and vine of Canada, pel- 

ory, polypody, the ſpecies of capillaries, grow only on the 
trunks of trees, on walls, and in the clefts of rocks, un- 


lef . b . „ 
” 13 that the juicn of thaſs Poe are the beſt adapted 


LI 


— 


or fine white threads, branched, | 


+ itſelf into a muſhroom, whereof the lower part | 


= 


l 


/ 


MUS 


Theſe and other inconteſtable facts prove plainly both the vaſt 
multitude of ſeeds diſperſed every where, and the neceſſity of 
certain circumſtances to make them vegetate. 

If to this ſpeculation on the inviſible ſeeds of plants, we join 
that of the inviſible eggs of inſects, which muſt be allowed 
equal thereto, the earth will be found full of an inconceivable 
infinity of animals and vegetables, perſecty formed, and de- 
ſigned, as it were, in miniature, and only waiting for certain 


favourable circumſtances to enable them to make their appear- 


ance in large, How rich then muſt the hand be that has ſown 
with ſo much profuſion ? See IN ECT, ANIMALCULE, &c, 

We have been the more particular on this head, on account of 
the odneſs of the phænomena; and becauſe what is here ſaid 
of muſhrooms will give light into the generation of all other 


vegetables, &:c, whoſe ſeeds are yet a See PLANT, 


and VEGETATION. | 1 

Dr. Lifter, indeed, thinks he has found out the ſeeds of muſb- 
rooms, He inſtances particularly in the fungus poroſus craſſus 
magnus I. B. the texture of whoſe gills is like a paper pricked 
full of pin-holes. Theſe gills, he makes no doubt, are the 
very flower and ſeed of this plant; when it is ripe, the gills are 
eaſily ſeparable from the reſt of the head, each ſeed being di- 


ſtin from other, and having its fmpreſſion in the head of the 


muſhroom, juſt as the ſeed of an artichoke. hath in the bottom 


of it: the bigger end of the ſeeds is full and round, and they + 


are diſpoſed in a ſpiral order like thoſe of the artichoke : And the 
ſame he thinks will hold of all other muſorooms, however diffe- 


rently figured, If it happen that theſe, when ſown, prove ſterile, 


and do not produce their kind, it is no wonder; there being 
whole genus's of plants that come up, and flower, and ſeed, 


yet their ſeed was never known to produce plants of their 


kind, being no more than a barren volatile duſt, as that of all 
the orchides, or bee-flowers, is ſaid to be. 


MUSIC, Morzixk, the ſcience of ſound, conſidered as capable of 


produeing melody, or harmony: or, the art of diſpoſing and 
conducting ſounds, conſidered as grave and acute; and of pro- 
portioning them among themſelves, and ſeparating them by juſt 
intervals, pleaſing to the ſenſe. See Soup. 


The word is ſuppoſed originally formed from uſa, muſe ; the 
muſes being ſuppoſed to be the (inventors thereof, Kircher, 
however, will have it take its name from an Egyptian word, as 
ſuppoſing -its reſtoration after the flood to 1 — there, b 
reaſon of the reeds, &c. on the banks of the Nyle.— Heſychius 
tells us, the Athenians gave the name muſic, fuucun, to every 


0 


* Mr. Malcolm defines muſic, a ſcience that teaches how founds 
whoſe trunk, bark, or roots, alone have the juices proper for | 


under certain meaſures of tune, and time, may be produced, 
and ſo ordered or diſpoſed, as either in conſonance, or ſucceſ- 
ſion, or both, they may raiſe agreeable ſenſations. _ 

Atufic naturally divides itſelf into ſpeculative and practical. 


Speculative Music is the knowledge of the materia muſica, or 


how to produce ſounds in ſuch relations of tune, and time, as 


| ſhall be agreeable in conſonance, or ſucceſſion, or both: 


By which, we do not mean the actual production of theſe 
ſounds by an inſtrument or voice, which is merely the mecha- 


nical or effective part; but the knowledge of the various rela- 


tions of tune and time, which are the principles, out of which 
the pleaſure ſought derives. See Tune. 


Practical Mus1c is that which ſhews how theſe principles are to 
be applied; or how ſounds, in the relations they bear to muſic 
(as thoſe are determined in the ſpeculative part) may be ordered, 


variouſly put together in ſucceflion and conſonance, io as to 
anſwer the end. | 


And this we call the art of compoſition, which is properly the 


practical part of muſic, See ComPosiTIOoN. : 


Some add a third branch, viz. inſtrumental muſic, or the know- 


. ledge of inftruments ; but as this depends altogether on the firſt, 


and is only an application or expreſſion of it, it cannot come 
regularly under the definition, and conſequently is no part of 
the diviſion of the ſcience. 


The fir branch, which is the contemplative part, divides 
- itſelf into theſe two, viz. the knowledge of the relations and 
| meaſures of tune, and the deftrine of time. 


The former is properly what the antients call harmonica, or 


the doctrine of harmony in ſounds, as containing an explication 


of the grounds, with the various meaſures and degrees of the 


agreement of ſounds, in reſpect of their tune. See HARMo- 
NIA. 


The latter is what they called rhythmica, becauſe it treats of 


the numbers of ſounds or notes with reſpect to time; contain- 
ing an explication of the meaſures of long and ſhort, or ſwiſt 
and flow, in the ſucceſſion of ſounds. See RRYTHMICA. 


The ſecond branch, or the practical part of muſic, as naturally 


divides into two parts, anſwering to the parts of the firſt, 


That correſponding to the harmonica, the antients called me- 


lopzia, becauſe it contains the rules of making ſongs, with re- 
ſpect to tune, and harmony of ſounds ; though we have no 
reaſon to think the antients had any thing like compoſition in 
parts. | | 
That which anſwers to the rhythmica, they call rhythmepwia, 
containing rules for the application of the numbers and time. 
See RHYTHMQPOBLA, 
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Music, properly ſo called, which has for its object, motion, con- 


MUS 


We find a ſtrange diverſity in the antient writers, as to the 
nature, office, extent, diviſion, c. of muſic. 
Hermes T riſmegiſtus defines muſic to be the knowledge of the 
order of all things; which is alſo the doctrine of the Pythago- 
rean ſchool, and of the Platoniſts, who teach, that every 
thing in the univerſe is muſic, —Agreeable to which wide ſenſe, 
ſome divide muſic into divine and mundane, © 

Divine Mvus1c is that reſpecting the order and harmony which 
obtains among the celeſtial minds, | | | 

Mundane Muse is that which reſpeQs the relations and order of 
every thing elſe in the univerſe. | 
Though Plato, by divine muſic underſtands that which exiſts. 
in the divine mind, viz. thoſe archetyphal ideas of order and 
ſymmetry, according to which God formed all things. —And 
as this order exiſts in the mundane creatures, he calls it mun- 
dane muſic, | 
This laſt ſpecies the antients again ſub-divided into four, viz. 

Elementary Music, or the harmony of the elements of things. 

Celęſtial Music, or the mufic of the ſpheres ; comprehending the 
order and proportions in the magnitudes, diſtances and motions 
of the heavenly bodies, and the harmony of the ſounds reſult- 
ing from thoſe motions, 

Human Musie, which conſiſts chiefly in the harmony of the 
faculties of the human ſoul, and its various paſſions; and is 
alſo conſidered in the proportion, temperament and mutual de- 


pendance of the parts of the body. —Laſtly, 


ſidered as under certain regular meaſures and proportions, by | 
which it affects the ſenſes in an agreeable manner. See Mo- 
TION, 5 
Now as motion belongs to bodies, and as ſound is the effect 
of motion, and cannot be without it, but all motion does not 
produce ſound; hence this laſt branch of muſic became farther 
 ſub-divided. | 
Where the motion is without ſound, or as it is only the object 
of ſight, it was either called mufica orchrſtica, or ſaltatoria, 
which contains the rules for the regular motions of dancing, — 
Or muſica hypocritica, which reſpects the motion and geſtures 
of the pantomimes. See Dance, and PAR ToMIIIE. 
When the motion is perceived only by the ear, i. e. when 
found is the object of muſic, there were three ſpecies 3 vix. 
Harmonica, which conſiders the differences .and proportions 
with reſpect to grave and acute,—Rhythmica , which reſpects 
the proportion of the ſounds as to time, or the ſwiftneſs and 
flowneſs of their ſucceflions.—And Afetrica, which belongs 
properly to the poets, and reſpects the art of making verſes, 
See Harmonica, Ec. 5 | 
Ariſtides Quintilianus, Bacchius, and ſome other zntient wri- 
ters, define muſic the knowledge of ſinging, and of the things 
belonging thereto ; which they explain by the motions of the 


voice and body: as if the ſinging confiſted only in the differen: | 


tones of the voice. See SINGING. 
The ſame Ariftides, conſidering mfc in the largeſt ſenſe of 
the word, divides it into contemplative and active. The firſt, 
he ſays, is either natural or artificial — The natural is either 
arithmetical, which conſiders the proportion of numbers; or 
 phy/ical, which examines the order of the things of nature. | 
The artificial he divides as above, into harmonica, rhythmica, 
and metrica. | 
The active, which is the application of the artificial, is either | 
muntiative, (as in oratory; ) oganical (or inſtrumental 
- performance; ) odical (for voice and ſinging ; ) Hpocritical, 
in the motions of the pantomimes.— To which ſome add - 
Rraulical, though in reality no more than a ſpecies of the or- 
ganical; in which, water is uſed, for the producing or modi- 
fying of ſound, See HynRAULICKS, | 
bea. kel makes another diviſion of ufc, taking it in the li- 
mited ſenſe, as having motion both dumb and ſonorous for its 
object; and without diſtinguiſhing the ſpeculative and practical, 
he makes its parts theſe fix, wiz. Rhythmica, for the motions 
df dancing; metrica, for the cadence and recitation ; organica, 
for the practice of inſtruments; poetica, for the numbers and 
feet of verſes ; hypecritica, for the geſtures of the pantom mes; 
and harmonica, for ſinging. _ | 
The mufical faculties, as they call them, are meloperia, which 
gives rules for the tones of the voice or inſtrument; rhythmo- 
p&1a, for motions ; and poeſis, for making verſes. See POETRY. 
Muſic appears to have been one of the moſt antient of arts: 
And of all others, vocal muſic muſt undoubtedly have been the 
firſt kind. —For man had not only the various tones of his own 
voice to make his obſervations on, before any other art or in- 
ſtrument was found out, but had the various natural ſtrains of 
birds, to give him occaſion to improve his own voice, and 
the modulations of ſounds it was capable of. See VocaL. 
Of many antient authors who agree 'in this conjecture, we 
ſhall only mention Lucretius, who ſays, 
At liquidas avium voces imitarier ore, 
Ante fuit multò quam levia carmina cantu, 
Concelebrare homines poſſent, aureiſque juvare. | 
The firſt invention of ſtringed inſtruments the ſame poet aſ- 
cribes to the obſervation of the winds whiſtling in the hollow 
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fions for cords or ſtrings, that men could not be long 
ſerving their various ſounds, which might give riſe to Ns 
inſtruments, See CyorDp. "ge 
And for the pulſatile inſtruments, as drums and cymbalz 
might ariſe from the obſervation of the hollow noiſe of on : 
bodies, See DRUM, CYMBAL, &c. TOY 
Plutarch, in one place, aſcribes the firſt invention of my 
the God. Apollo, and in another to Amphion, the fon 47 
piter and Antiope. This laſt, however, is pretty gen 4 
allowed to have been the firſt who brought mufic into Gr, " 
and to have been the inventor of the lyre.— The are 
lived in, is not agreed upon, See LYRA. | e le 
To him ſucceeded Chiron, the demi- god; Demodocus; He 
Triſmegiſtus; Olympus; Orpheus, whom ſome N 
firſt introducer of muſic into Greece, and the inventor of 5 
lyra; to whom add Phemius, and Terpander, who Wag £ 
temporary with Lycurgus, and ſet his laws to mfc. To hy 
ſome attribute the ern inſtitution of muſical modes, and h 
invention of the lyre: Laſtly, Thales; and Thamyris 1 
is ſaid to have been the firſt inventor of inſtrumental . 
without ſinging. | | | ke 
Theſe vrere the eminent muſicians before Homer's time, 0 
thers of a later date, were Laſus Hermionenſis, Melnippj 8 
Philoxenus, Timotheus, Phrynnis, Epigonius, Lyſander * 
micus, and Diodorus; who were all conſiderable improvers af 


muſic —Laſus is faid to have been the firſt author who ve 


on muſic in the time of Darius Hyſtaſpes; Epigonius invented 
an inſtrument of forty ſtrings, called the epiganun - Simmicy 
alſo invented an inſtrument, called fmmzrcium, of thirty-five 
ſtrings: Diodorus improved the tibia, by adding new hclg . 
and Timotheus the hre, by adding a new ſtring ; for which 
he was fined by the Lacedemonians, | | 

As the accounts we have of the inventors of muſical infiry. 
ments among the antients are very obſcure ; ſo are alſo the 
accounts what thoſe inſtruments were; we ſcarce knowino zny 
thing of them beſides the bare name. : 
The general diviſion of inſtruments, is into ſtringed inſtruments, 
wind in/iruments, and the pulſatile kind, —Of flringed infiru 
ments, we hear of the {ra or cithara, the pſalterium, trigmun, 
ſambuca, pectis, magas, barbiton, teſtudo, epigoium, ſimni. 
ciu ax, and pandoron, which were all ſtruck with the hand, or 
a ON] and which ſee in their places. LYRE, CIr Ha- 
RA, &c. 

Of wind inſtruments, we hear of the tibia, fi/tula, hydraulic 
organs, tube, cornua, and lituus, See FIsTULA, Furz, &. 


pitaculum, tintinnabulum, crotalum, and fiſtrum, See Tyy- 
PANUM, CYMBALUM, fc, f | 
Muſic has ever been in the higheſt eſteem in all ages, and 
among all people. Nor could authors expreſs their opinion of 
it ſtrongly enough, but by inculcating, that it was uſed in 
heaven, and was one of the principal entertainments of the 
gods, and the ſouls of the bleſſed. 
The effects aſcribed to it by the antients, are almoſt miraci- 
lous ; by means hereof, diſeaſes are ſaid to have been cured, 
unchaſtity corrected, ſeditions quelled, paſſions raiſed and 
calmed, and even madneſs occaſioned. —Athenzus aſſures us 
that antiently all laws divine and civil, exhortations to virtue, 
the knowledge of divine and human things, lives and actions 
of illuſtious men, were written in verſe, and publickly ſung 
by a chorus to the ſound of inſtruments ; which was found the 
moſt effectual means to impreſs morality, and a right ſenſe of 
duty on the mind. | 
Muſic made a great part of the diſcipline of the antient Pythz 
goreans, and was uſed by them to draw over the mind to lar 
dable actions, and ſettle in it a paſſionate love of virtue: lt 
was their doctrine, that the ſoul itſelf conſiſts of harmony ; 
and therefore by muſic, they pretended to revive the primitne 
— of its faculties. —By this primitive harmony, theſ 
meant that which, according to their dogma, was in the ” 
in its 3 ſtate in heaven. See PYTHAGOREAN a 
PRE-ExISTEN R. | TO 
Dr. Wallis has endeavoured to account for the ſurpriſing & 
fects aſcribed to the antient muſic ; and charges them prune” 
pally on the novelty of the art, and the hyperbola's of ther 
tient writers: Nor does he doubt but the modern mic, cx 
paribus, would produce effects at leaſt as conſiderable asthc 4 
- tient, —The truth is, we can match moſt of the antient 
' ries of this kind in the modern hiſtories. If Timothan coll 
excite Alexander's fury with the Phrygian mode, an 1 
him into indolence with the Lydian; a more modern . 
cian is ſaid to have driven Eric — of Denmark _ 2 f 
rage, as to kill his beſt ſervants, Dr. Niewentlit te Font 
an Italian, who by varying his uſic from briſk 0 &ion 
and ſo vice verſa, could move the ſoul, ſo as to cauſe di - 
and madneſs, And Dr. South has founded his pany 
Muſica incantans, on an inſtance he knew of the ſame at 
Muſic, however, is not only found to exert its —_ , 
affections, but on the parts of the body alſo ; Witness one 
con knight, mentioned by Mr. Boyle, who could i 
his water at the playing of a bag-pipe z the woman, wrt f 
by the ſame author, who would burſt out in tears t. 


reeds, | 


\ 


As for other kinds of inſtruments, there were ſo many occa- 
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The pulſatile inflruments, were the tympanum, cymbalun, .. 
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| i tai with which other le were but little] was Laſus Hermionenſis; but his work, as well as thoſe of 
| 1 2 of the trite N of the tarantula: many others both Greek and Roman, are loſt. Ariſtoxenus, 
| 7 We have an inſtance in the hiſtory of the academy of ſciences, |. diſciple of Ariſtotle, is the eldeſt author extant on the v ; 
: : of a muſician's being cured of a violent fever, by a little con-| after him came Euclid , author of the elements: Ariſtides 
Y cert occaſionally played in his room. See T ARANTULA, Quintilianus wrote after Cicero's time. Alypius ſtands next; 
0 4 Nor are our minds and bodies alone affected with ſounds, but | after him Gaudentius the philoſopher, and Nicomachus the 
. 3 even inanimate bodies — Kircher tells us of a large ſtone, that] Pythagorean, and Bacchius.—Of which ſeven Greek authors, 
: would tremble at the ſound of one particular organ: pipe; and} we have a fair. copy, With a tranſlation and notes, by Mei- 
| 1 Morhoff mentions one Petter, a Dutchman, who could break | bomius. . 15 
5 3 rummer-glafſes with the tone of his voice. Merſenne alſo tells Ptolemy, the celebrated mathe matician, wrote in Greek of 
ö us of a particular part of a pavement, that would ſhake and the principles of harmonics, about the time of the emperor 4 
" | tremble, as if the earth would open, when the organs played. | Antoninus Pius. This author keeps a medium between the bY 
: : Mr. Boyle adds, that ſeats will tremble at the ſound of organs; | Pythagoreans and Ariſtoxenians. He was ſucceeded at a good 7 
he that he has felt his hat do ſo under his hand, at certain notes diſtance by Manuel Bryennius. a 
n. both of organs and diſcourſe; and that he was well informed, | Of the Latins, we have Boethius, who wrote in the time of 
m every well-built vault would anſwer ſome determinate note. T heodric the Goth; and one Caſſiodorus, about the ſame 
* There is a great diſpute among the learned, whether the an-| time: Martianus, and St. Auguſtin not far remote. 
0 tients, or moderns beſt underſtood and practiſed mufic ?. Some Of the moderns, are Zarlin, Salinas, Vincenzo Galileo, Do- 
ſe maintain that the antient art of muſic, by which ſuch wonder- ni, Kircher, Merſenne, Paran, De Caux, Perrault, Wallis, 
ful effects were performed, is quite loſt ; and others, that the Des Cartes, Holder, Malcolm, &c. 
J; true ſcience of harmony is now arrived to much greater per- Diatonic Music. DIaToONIC. 
8 fection, than was known or practiſed among the antients. Recitative Music. K RE CITATIVE. 
0 This point ſeems no other way to be determinable but by com-| Academy of Music. FO ACADEMY. 
I paring the principles and practice of the one with thoſe of the Characters in Music. ; © CHARACTERS. 
8 other, —As to the theory or principles of harmonics, it is cer- MUSICAL faculties. Music. 
ted tain we underſtand it better than the antients; becauſe we] MusicA I. notes, 7 Nors. "ng 
Fo know all that they knew, and have improved conſiderably on] Musical proportim, C See the article J PRoroRTION. * 
five their foundations. The great diſpute then lies on the practice. qygrcar found. SOUND. . 
=S With regard to which it may be obſerved, that among the qygrca x, Irin. Frame. . 
ih antients, muſic, in the moſt limited ſenſe of the word, included | M USK *, Moschus, a kind of perfume, of a very ſtrong ſcent z I; 
harmony, rhythmus, and verſe ; and conſiſted of verſes ſung by | only agreeable when moderated by the mixture of ſome other al 
tru one or mo _ 1 in nary Tags gy _ perfume. See PERFUME, | | | 8 "; 
| the ſound of inſtruments, and ſometimes voices only, 5 ; 5 |; 
hn Their muſical faculties, we have already ered, were mele- 1 ene Gi = 2 „ IT: eee e Fi 
J . reek, wor ©», muſe. _ W!, 
pœia, rhythmopœia, and poefis. The firſt whereof may be 26645 food inn Bat of . 3 * 
an conſidered under two heads, viz. Melody and ſymphony, As to bi ah 05 "pag OI 4 * bel tumour growing about the 7 
n. the latter, it ſeems to contain nothing but what relates to the N f q 3 s * wy" er the belly towards the genital parts "IS 
_ conduct of a ſingle voice, or making what we call melody :} |. yay kind . « bit: e and appears to be nothing vs 
Are The antients do not appear to have ever thought of the con-] © ler ind of bilious blood there congealed, and almoſt bs. 
| BY cert, or harmony of parts; which is a modern invention, for 2 3 | . 5 1 
» RE which we are beholden to Guido Aretines, a Benedictine e animal is pretty common in the kingdoms of Boutan, Ks 
He RE <:.. | Tonquin, and ſome others, as Cochin-China, &c, But the 4 
= We would not, however, be underſtood to mean, that the an- * rg = thoſe in the kingdom of Tibet. ; "mn 
2 tients never joined more voices or inſtruments than one together 1 als ba K N N = woods and foreſts, where the natives hunt 9 
5 in the ſame ſymphony ; but, that they never joined ſeveral ; = 3 ys the beaſt is killed, they cut out the bladder . 
7 voices fo as that each had a diſtinct and proper melody, which >, er the belly, ſeparate the coagulated blood, and dry it in the * 
made among them a ſucceſſion of various concords, and were fun; where it is reduced into a light friable ſubſtance almoſt of 17% 
8 not in every note uniſons, or at the ſame diſtance from each the nature of a powder, of a duſky reddiſh colour ; and ac- . 
on a other as octaves.— This laſt indeed agrees to the general defi- | Mes 2 bends ſtrong and diſagreeable ſmell, It is then tied up 1 
mw nition of the word ſymphonia ; yet it is plain that in ſuch caſes, fh u n bladders, and exported to other countries; and this is *T 
4s there is but one ſong, and all the voices perform the ſame ras WR 8 ich we uſe. 3 1 | 
individual melody.—But when the parts differ, not by the hat the antients have wrote of it, is fabulous, viz. that it if 
; tenſion of the whole, but by the different relations of the ſuc-| mes from the teſticles of a caſtor, which, to ſtop the purſuit 1 
r: ceffive notes, -this is the modern art, which requires fo peculinr of the hunter, caſtrates itſelf, The occaſion of their error may 11 
2 5 a genius, and on which account the modern muſie ſeems to be owing to this, that among the Indians the mus animal goes Lit 
1 have much the advantage of the antient. For further ſatisfac- by the name of caffor, See Cas roR RUM. . i 
ofa tion on the ſubject, ſee Kircher, Perrault, Dr. Wallis, Mr. | Aausk is in conſiderable uſe among the perfumers and confeQi- 4 
. Malcolm, the jeſuit Cerceau, and others; who unantmouſly | ers z though much leſs now than formerly. It is ſuppoſed 77 
6 5 agree, that after all the pains they have taken to know thẽ true £2 fortify the heart and brain; and is good againſt deafneſs 14 
J 1 2 ſtate of the antient mw/ic, they could nat find. the d reaſon but is little uſed in medicine, as being apt to occaſion the va- | 
9 ſe of to think there was any ſuch thing in their da "muſic in | . pours. 2 | | : 
_ parts, See SYMPHONY, SYNAULIA, HARMONY, Ce. MUSKET, or Musee, a fire-arm borne on the ſhoulder, 
Pytha- The antient muſical notes are very myſterious and perplexed: and uſed in war; to be fired by the application of a lighted 
6 ie Boethius and Gregory the Great firſt put them into a more eaſy match. See FIR E- arm. ; | 
121 and obvious method. — In the year 1204, Guido Aretine, a The length of the musket is fixed to three feet eight inches from 
70510 5 benedictine of Arezzo in Tuſcany, firſt introduced the uſe of the muzzle to the touch- pan, and its bore is to be ſuch as may 
ith a ſtaff with five lines, on which, with the ſpaces, he marked | 74 ball of ſixteen in a pound. 
te his notes by ſetting a point up and down upon them, to denote | Muskets were antiently borne in the field by the infantry : at 
0 tal, the riſe and fall of the voice; though Kircher mentions this | Preſent they are little uſed fave in the defence of places; fuſees, 
* artifice to have been in uſe before Guide's time, See NOTE, |, .* fire. locks, having taken their place. 
8 STAFF, Cc. MUSKETOON, a musket ſhorter, though thicker, than the 
fog e. Another contrivance of Guido's was to apply the fix muſical 2 muſket.—It is fired by the collifion of a ſteel and 
* ſyllables ut, re, mi, fa, ſol, la, which he took out of the Latin int in the lock 3 whereas the muſket is fired by a match. Its 
*he w. hymn, ; bore is a thirty-eighth part of its length; and carries five ounces 
ern UTęueant laxis REſonare fibris | of iron, or ſeven and a half of lead, with an equal quantity of 
MIra geſtorum FA muli tuorum powder, 
SOLve polluti LAbii reatum, | MUSLIN, or MoussLin, a fine ſort of cloth, wholly cotton ; 
O Pater Alme, ſo called, as not being bare, but having a downy nap on its 
| — | ſurface reſembling moſs, which the French call mouſe. 
Beſides his notes of muſſe, by which, according to Kircher, he There are various kinds of muſlins brought from the Eaſt- | * 
diſtinguiſhed the tones, or modes, and the ſeats of the ſemi- Indies; chiefly Bengall; betelles, tarnatans, mulmuls, tanjeebs, . 
tones, he alſo invented the ſcale, *and ſeveral muſical inftru-|, terrindams, doreas, &c, ; |, 
8 * polyplectra, as ſpinets and harpſicords. See Noz, REST Lt Ke article Moor, i 
AMUT, Oc. 6 . the article MosLIN. . 
The next conſiderable improvement was in 1330, when Jo- MUSSULMAN *, or Musu LMAN, a title by which the Ma- i 1 
annes Muria, or de Muris, doctor at Paris, (or as Bale and hometans diſtinguiſh themſelves; ſignifying, in the Turkiſh | 
Geſner make him, an Engliſhman ) invented the different fi- language, true believer, or orthodox. See MAHOMETANISM. 
ra, ut aſt thei rue rene dee 1 ons made | Tho appellation wr ff ie ddt sen. 8 Hebe 
now : | 7, appellation was firſt given to the Sarazens ; as i 
0 9 breves, ſemi-breves, crotchets, quavers, &c. A e ebe two 2 3 8 
he mo f . | * other; the one ca onnites, and the other 
ver. _ antient writer of muſic, we have already obſerved, ; mo, — The Sonnites follow the interpretation ribs abs 5 
| ; I 


ran 


MUST, Musruu, ſweet wine newly preſled from the grape; 


MUSTARD, a preparation of a ſeed of that name, ground or 


Mosrarp-ſ-e4, in Latin ſinapi, a warm biting ſeed, which gives 
the denomination to a ſpecies of topical medicines called /ma- | 
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ran given by Omer; the Shiites are the followers of Ali. The 
ſubjects of the king of Perſia are Shiites; and thoſe of the grand 
ſignor, Sonnites, See Sox NA, and ALCORAN. 

Some authors will have it, that the word muſſulman ſignifies 
ſaved, that is, predeſtinated; and that the Mahometans give 
themſelves the appellation, as believing they are all predeſtinated 
to ſalvation.— Martinius is more particular as to the origin of 
the name ; which he derives from the Arabic A muſalam, 
ſaved, ſnatched out of danger: the Mahometans, he obſerves, 
eſtabliſhing their religion by fire and ſword, maſlacred all thoſe 
who would not embrace it, and gra: ted life to all that did, 
calling them muſſulmans; q. d. erepti 2 periculs, whence the 
word, in courſe of time, became the diſtinguiſhing title of all 
thoſe of that ſet, who have affixed to it the fignification of 
true believer, | 


or the new liquor preſſed from the fruit before it has worked or 
fermented, See WINE, 


beaten up with vinegar, or the 22/7 of wine; whence its name. 


priſms. See SINAPISM. 


Muſtard. ſeed is alſo uſed in preparing ſhagreen. See SHAGREEN. | 
MUSTER *, a review of a body of military forces under arms, 
in order to take account of their numbers, condition, accoutre- 


ments, arms, Cc. 
*The word is formed of the French, nouſtre, ſpecimen. See 
REVIEW. | 


Falſe-MusTER. See the article F a Lsg. 
MusTER-maſter general, or commiſſary general of Must E Rs, is 


an officer in the army, who takes account of every regiment, 
their number, horſes, arms, c. See CoM Muss ARX. 


MusrTz R-xolls, are lifts of the ſoldiers in every troop, company, 
- regiment, Sc. delivered by the captains to the commiliary : 
by which they are paid, and the ſtrength of the regiment] 


known. See ROLI. 


MUSTERED of record, (Stat. 18. Hen. 6.) denotes a being en- 


rolled in the number of the king's ſoldiers. See ROLL, 


MUTABILIT V. See the article IMM MUTABILIT. 
MUTARE arma. See the article ARM A. | 
MUTATION, the act of changing: or, ſometimes, the change 


itſelt. See CHANGE, PERMUTATION, and TRANSM UTA“ 


- TION. 
It is one of the laws of nature, that the mutation of motion is 


ever proportional to the moving force impreſſed. See NA- 
TURE, and MoTION. 

UTATION, in the antient muſic, is applied to the changes, or 
alterations that happen in the order of the ſounds which com- 
poſe the melody. See Moste. 

Ariſtoxenus repreſents mutation as a kind of paſſion in the order 
of the melody. See MELO Dx. | 

The changes are, 12. in the genera ; when the ſong begins in 
one, as the chromatic, and paſſes into another, as the diator.ic, 
2. In the ſyſtem ; as when the ſong paſſes out of one tetra- 
chord, as meſon, into another, as diazeugmenon; or more 
generally, when it paſſes from a high place of the ſcale to a 
lower, or contrarily ; i. e. part of it is ſung high, and part 


low, 3. In the mode or tone, as when the ſong begins in 


one, as the Doric; and paſſes into another, as the Lydian, 
4%. In the melopceia, that is, when the ſong changes the very 
air, ſo as from gay and ſprightly, to become foft and languiſh- 
ing; or from a manner that expreſſes one paſſion or ſubject, to 
the expreſſion of ſome other. | | 


MUTE, dumb, denotes a perſon that cannot ſpeak, or has not 


the uſe of ſpeech, See DMB NEss. 

Mutes ond dwarfs make their fortune in the grand ſignor's ſe- 
raglio. The mutes ſerve as executioners to take off perſons of 
the firſt rank, 


Murg, in law, is he that ſtands dumb, or ſpeechleſs ; when he 


ought to anſwer, or plead. 


A priſoner may ſtand mute two ways: 1%, When he ſpeaks] 
not at all: In which caſe it is enquired, whether he ſtand | 


mute of malice, or by the act of God: If by the latter, then 


the judge, ex gfficzo, ought to enquire whether he be the ſame| 


perſon ; and of all other pleas, which he might have pleaded 


if he had not ſtood mute, 2% When he pleads not directly, 


or will not put himſelf upon the inqueſt to be tried. The pu- 
niſhment of ſtanding mute, is preſſing, even to death, See 
Pains fort & dure. 


MurTz, in grammar, a letter which is not ſounded, or heard in 


the pronunciation: or, a letter which yields no ſound of itſelf 
and without a vowel, See LETTER. 
The conſonants are ordinarily diſtinguiſhed into mutes, and 


| liquids or ſemi-vowels. See Cons0NANT, LIQUID, &c, 


The mutes in the Engliſh alphabet are eleven, viz. B, C, D, 
F, G, J, K, P, Q. T, V. They are called mutes, becauſe a 
liquid cannot be ſounded in the ſame ſyllable before them, as 
rpo ; but a mute may be pronounced in the ſame ſyllable before 


a liquid, as pro. - 


MUTILATED corniche. See the article CORNICHE, 
 MwTiL ATED medals, See the article MEDAL, 


2 


| 


1 


| 


. 


| 


M VO 


MuTILATED roof. See the article Roor. 
MUTILATION, the retrenching, or cutting away any Roch 


ber of the body. See MEMRE R, &c, 

The uſe of the word is alſo extended to ſtatues, and build 
where any part is wanting, or the projecture of * ingz, 
as a corniche, or an impoſt is broke off. See STATy r, rag 


MuTIiLATION is ſometimes alſo uſed in a mote immediate ma 
man. 


ner for caſtration. See CASTRATION. 


MUTUAL, a relative term, denoting ſomething that bn 


procal between two or more perſons. See REciprocs 
Thus we ſay mutual affiſtance, mutual averſion, "Pe 
are mutual, or reciprocal duties, offices, Oc. between fun, 
ors, and inferiors; the king and his ſubjeQs ; the maſt = and 
his ſervants, &c, | wa 
Vaugelas makes a diſtinction between mutual and rey 
Mutual, according to him, is underſtood of what is an 
two only; and reciprocal of what is between more than a 
But this deciſion is little regarded in common uſ, 280 


here 


MuTUAL tgſtament, is that made by two perſons who kan 


their effects reciprocally to the ſurvivor, 


MUTULE, MurTvuL vs, in architecture, a kind of ſquare mo. 


dillion in the doric frieze. See MopILLION. 
The chief difference between mutule and modillion conſiſts; 
this, that the former is uſed in ſpeaking of the Doric or 2 


ß 3 or 
and the latter in the Corinthian, &c, See Doric, Ge der, 


The mutules in the Doric anſwer to the triglyphs, which an 


under them; whence ſome make guttæ, or drops to hang, $ 
GurTTE. ; 


MUTUUM, in the civil law, is a loan ſimply fo called : or 3 


contract introduced by the law of nations, whereby a thin 
conſiſting in weight, as ſuppoſe bullion ; in number, as nc 
ney ;z or in mcaſure, as corn, timber, wine, Sc. is given to 
another, upon condition that he ſhall return another thin of 
the ſame quantity, nature, and value on demand, x 
This, therefore is a contract without reward: So that where 
uſe or intereſt ariſes, there muſt be ſome particular article in tle 
contract whereon it is founded. See IN TEREST. 


MUZ Z LE:-ring, of a gun, the moulding, or circle, which in- 


compaſſes, and ſtrengthens the mouth of it. See CaxxON, Er. 


MY.—Per M & per tout, See the article PER y. 
MYLOGLOSSUM, in anatomy, a pair of muſcles, thus called 


becauſe ariſing about the backſide of the molares, or grinding- 
tezth, and inſerted into the ligament of the tongue; helping 10 
pull it upwards, See TONGUE. | ” 
Theſe are the fame with what Mr. Cowper calls lun. 
See ST YLOG IL OSSUS., 


MYLOHYOIDEUM, in anatomy, a broad, but ſhort muſcle 


lying immediately under the biventer muſcle of the jaw, and 
which ſpringing from the lower margin on cach {ide the under 
Jaw, is inſerted into the baſis of the os hyoides. See Hyo1Dss, 
Beſides the common uſe aſcribed to this muſcle, which is to 
move the hyoides, the tongue, and the larynx both upwards, 
inwards, and ſide-ways; its ſeries of tranſverſe fibres have a 
further uſe when it is at reſt ; and that is to compreſs the glands 
under the tongue, and by this means promote the diſcharge of 
ſaliva into the mouth from the lower ſalival ducts. Whence it 
is we uſe this muſcle when we want ſaliva in the mouth. 


MYOCEPHALON *, in medicine, a little part of the tunica 


uvea, protended over the fight of the eye ; occaſioned by an 
ulceration of the part : ſo called, as reſembling the head of 2 
fly. See UyEA. 
1 Fl word is Greek wvex:Þx20, formed of puuwe, fly, and NaN 
ead. 


MYOLOGY *, in anatomy, a deſcription of the muſcles; or 


the knowledge of what relates to the muſcles of the human 

body.—See Tab. Anat. (MM.) See alſo MuSCLE. 5 

bg The. word is formed of „ans, O-, a muſcle, and 2% 0. di 
courſe. 


MYOMANCY, a kind of divination, or method of foretelling 


future events, by means of mice. See DIVIxATIOS. 


Some authors hold myomancy one of the moſt antient kinds of 


divination; and think it is on this account that Iſaiah, lx. 
17, reckons mice among the abominable things of the idola- 
ters. But beſide that it is not certain that the Hebrew word 
"Jy uſed by the prophet, ſignifies a morſe ; it Is evident it! 
not divination by that animal, be it what it will, is here ſpoke 
of ; but eating it, 


MYOPS *, Mops, a perſon who is ſhort-ſighted ; or, 25 8 


popularly call it, purblind, See SIGHT. 

The word is Greek, per, com unded of uu, mouſe ; and 
„, eye: by reaſon, we ſuppoſe, the ſame confirmation of the 
eye is obſerved in mice, : 4 wed — 

Myopes are properly ſuch as ſee remote objects confuſedi), 
ut ones atinciy. See MyoPIA,—T hoſe who labour 55 
der the oppoſite defect, are called presbytæ. See D 
The defect of mopes is not in the optic nerve, the pup!» " 
the like ; but in the form of the cryſtalline, or the diſtance : 
the retina from the ſame. The cryſtalline being rounder, 
more convex than ordinary, the rays. Wi 
convergent than ordinary in paſſing through the ſame. i 
REFRACTION ); by this means they will be brought to - i 
or concur at the leſs diſtance from the cr) ſtalline; ſo t 


the 


I be rendered moe 


= — 


Y 


MYR 


retina be at i | f 
_ it. It is the too great nearneſs, then, of the retina 
the cryſtalline, t 


LINE, RETINA), Se. 


the eye, and particu 


For this reaſon, to ſee an object 
apply it clo . 
The myopia wears off by time, 
fatter as perſons draw towards old age. See EYE. 
monſtration of the muſcles. See MuscLE. 

a captain, or commander of ten thouſand men. 
MYRMECITA, in me 

called formica, See FORMICA. 
MYRMIDONS, MyzMIDONES, 1 


in prayer put up for that purpoſe by king Zacus to J upiter, af- 
r ter his kingdom had been diſpeopled by a ſevere peſtilence.— 
ö In Homer, and Virgil, the nurmidons are Achilles's ſoldiers. 
Ire MYRMILLONES *, a kind of gladiators in antient Rome 
Nee called alſo murmuliones. See GLADIATOR. | 
* Turnebus derives the name from the myrmidons.. 
ra MYROBALANS * MyRoBALANT, a kind of medicinal fruit, 
ing brought from the Indies; much more uſed in the Arabic than 
0 the Greek pharmacy; and more among the antients than the 
| to moderns; and ſtill more abroad than in England. 
r of * The word comes from the Greek pup, unguent ; and Suauv©r, 
acorn 3 as being in form of acorns, and uſed in medicine. 
ere There are five kinds of myrobalans, or purging Indian plumbs : 
the the firſt called citrini, of a yellowiſh red, hard, oblong, and 
| the ſize of an olive, —T he ſecond called back or Indian myro- 
in- ; balans, the bigneſs of an acorn, wrinkled, without ſtone, — The . 
Ec. third, chebuli myrebalans, the ſize of a date, of a yellowith 
brown, pointed at the end.— The fourth emblicz, round, rough, | 
alled the ſize of a gall, of a dark brown. — The laſt called bellerici, 
ling- hard, yellow, round, the ſize of an ordinary prune, leſs angu- | 
870 lar than the reſt.— AMhyrobalans of each kind are ſlightly purga- | 
JJV, NT 
ſun, = MYRRH *, MynRHA, a kind of gum, or refin iſſuing, by 
= incifion, and ſometimes ſpontaneouſly, from the trunk, and 
uſcle larger branches of a tree growing in Arabia, Egypt, and eſpe- | 
and cially Abyſſinia. See Gum. | ent 3 Þ 
under The word comes. from wyjz, of paves,” I run, or trickle. | 
IDES, Authors are not agreed about the tree which produces this gum : 
is to It is true, they all make it ſmall and thorny 5 but diſagree | 
vards, about the form of its leaves, | | 
ave 2 The inciſions are made twice a year, and the myrrh oozing out 
olands is received on ruſh-mats, diſpoſed underneath, 
ge of The druggiſts ſell two kinds of myrrh, viz. myrrh in tears, 
nce it which they call /a&e; the other ungulata, or in nails, See 
STACTE», c. 
tunica Of the firſt kind, the beſt is in bright, yellow, tranſparent 
by an drops, friable, light, of a ſtrong diſagreeable ſmell : But this is 
id of 1 very rare; and moſt of that in uſe is the naild myrrh, ſo called 
from little white ſpots obſerved thereon, much like thoſe on 
xiQaM the nails of the fingers, | 
The beſt is in little maſſes, or tears, red, and tranſparent ; 
les; of which, when broke, contain a kind of unctuous liquor, the 
human moſt precious part of the myrrh, and the real age of the 
antients, | | an 
O, di. This gum enters a great number of medicinal compoſitions. 
Its bitterneſs renders it good for the ſtomach, and againſt 
telling worms; it is chewed to prevent infection from contagious diſ- 
eaſes, Dr. Quincy ſays it is excellent to cleanſe and ſtrengthen 
inds of the womb, and againſt tickling rheums; a good detergent; 
„ hui. and as ſuch much added externally in unguents for the healing of 
jdola- wounds; and makes the principal ingredient in embalming. 
word The chymiſts draw from it oils, ſpirits, tinctures, &. to 
nt it s which they attribute extraordinary virtues. 
> ſpoke MYRRHINE ve. Vaſa MyRRHiNA, Sce MuRRHIN E. 


MYRTIFORM glands. See the article GL and. 


fleſhy knots gs or rather in the place of the hymen 
in women,—vee Tab. Anat, ( Splanch. „ 
alſo CARUNCLE, I . 5 : D200 
They are about the bigneſs of myrtle-berries, whence they 
take their name ; and are ſuppoſed by ſome to be largeſt in 
maids, and by degrees to grow leſs through the uſe of venery. 
Others, and with more probability, derive them from the 
broken membrane of the hymen, whoſe fragments ſhrunk up 
they take them to be. See HYMEN. | 
AVET LE herric the fruit of a ſhrub well known under the 
name ot myrile, myrtus, growing common in Spai i 
in the mountains of mL. Moron, Se. 20% 


here are two kinds of myrt/ 
yrtle, male and female; the lat 
Whereof produces the beſt berries, wo 


ts uſual diſtance, they will concur &er they 
hat conſtitutes the myopia, See CHRISTAL-= 


„ 
2 confuſion or ob- 


larly of the cryſtalline; whence it hap- 
pens that the viſual rays concur before they reach the retina. 


diſtinctly, they muſt either 
t cloſe to the eye, or uſe a concave glaſs. See CONCAVE. 
the eye growing flatter and 
MYOTOMY, MroToMIA, an anatomical diſſection, or de- 
MYRIAD, the number of ten thouſand.— Whence myriarcha, 
dicine, a kind of wart, by Latin writers 


n antiquity, a people of 
Theſſaly, fabled to have aroſe from ants, or piſmires, upon a 


MYRTIFORMIS carunculæ, in anatomy, little caruncles, or} 


and in the greateſt quantity. 


MVS 


it is a white ſeed in form of a creſcent,” ſolid, hard, and of an 
aſtringent taſte ; while the fruit continues on the trees, it is 
ſucculent and ſmooth, and only becomes hard and wrinkled, 
becauſe dried in the ſun for the convenience of carriage. 


to 
| 


A, or MyoPIas, ſhort-fightedneſs | Myrile-berries are rough and aſtringent, and are chiefly uſed 
—— of fight, when 3 to remote objects. See My-| in the way of ſyrup, as a ſtrengthner againſt fluxes and abortion, 
ops, VISION, SIGHT, c. 1 | | 1 They are alſo an ingredient in ſeveral of the ſtrengthening 
of & he myopia is owing to the too great convexity of the ball of] plaiſters. | 


The perfumers likewiſe uſe them in their perfumes, and draw 
an efſence from them, The German dyers make a blue colour 
from them. In England the leaves and branches are alſo uſed 
in the tanning of leather. 

MYSTERY , MrsrERTIUu, ſomething ſecret, or hidden; 
impoſſible, or difficult to be comprehended. See Ac ATALE PSV. 


The word comes from the Greek pov51pwr.; and that, according 
to ſome etymologiſts, from www, claudo, taces, J ſhut, I am ſi- 
lent 3 and gew, mouth; but then whence comes the r? Muſt 
the m of ges be converted into an r? The word ſeems derived 
with more propriety from the Hebrew MN /ator, to hide; 

| whence is formed Y miſtar, a hidden thing- 

Myſtery is primarily uſed in ſpeaking of certain truths revealed 
in ſcripture ; into the full underſtanding whereof human rea- 
ſon cannot penetrate.— Such are the doctrines of the trinity, the 
mncarnation, &c. See TRiniTy, Ge. 
We haye an epitome of the myſteries of faith, or the my/teries 
of chriſtianity, in the ſymbols, or creeds, compiled by the 
apoſtles, the council of Nice, and St. Athanaſius. See CREED. 
In all theſe, mention is made of the my/tery of the trinity; the 
my/teries of the incarnation of the ſon of God, his death and 
paſſion, and his deſcent into hell for the redemption of mankind: 
Of his reſurreRion the third day, his aſcenſion to heaven, his 
ſitting at the right hand of God, and his coming again to judge 
the world: Of the divinity, and co-equality of the Holy Ghoſt 
with the Father and the Son: Of the unity of the church: Of 
the community of ſaints ; the participation of the ſacraments; 
and the general reſurrection.— Such are the principal my/teries 
of faith; which the church declares neceſſary to be known and 
believed; in order to falvation. | 
From the earlieſt ages there have been particular ſeſtivals inſti- 
tuted in honour of theſe 7my/eries ; to return thanks to God for 
having revealed them, and to oblige the miniſters and paſtors to 
inſtruct the people therein. See FEAS Tr. 
Such are the feaſt of the yſtery of the incarnation, called alſo 
Cbriſtinas; thoſe of the circumciſion, paſſion, reſurrection, &c. 
See INCARNATION, CIRCUMCISION, EAST ER, EPIPHA- 

NY, Oc. e | 
The heathens too had their my/eries, particularly thoſe of Ce- 
res, the bona Dea,'&c, See ELEusinta.—The Egyptian 
prieſts concealed the myſteries of their religion and philoſophy 
under hieroglyphics. . See HIEROGLYPHIC.—Thoſe who re- 
vealed the teries of the bona Dea were ſeverely puniſhed ; and 
none were truſted with them but thoſe ſolemnly initiated, and 
ſworn to ſecrecy, 
But theſe were not called my/eries, as being incomprehenſible, 
or raiſed above the ken of reaſon ; but becauſe they were co- 
vered, and diſguiſed under types, and figures, to raiſe the 
greater veneration in the people. —The my/teries of paganiſm 
were celebrated in caves and grotto's, fitter to conceal crimes 
than to celebrate religious my/teries in. See INIT1ATED, ORA- 
CLE, Oe. 
Mrs ERx, in ſcripture- language, is uſed with ſome latitude.— 
Sometimes it denotes any thing not to be known without di- 
vine revelation, See REVELATION. 
In this ſenſe we are to underſtand thoſe texts: «He that re- 
<< veals ſecrets, (or myſteries) makes known to thee what ſhall 
come to paſs; Dan. ii, 29. There is a God in heaven 
<< that reveals my/teries,” ib. v. 28. | 
MYSTERY is allo uſed to denote the ſecret things, which God 
has diſcovered by his miniſters the prophets, Jeſus Chriſt, and 

the apoſtles. | | | 
In which ſenſe it is St. Paul ſays, We ſpeak the wiſdom of 
| “ God in a nyſtery, which God had reſolved before all ages ta 
reveal for our glory, 1 Cor. ii, 9, We are to be accounted as 
miniſters of Chriſt, and diſpenſers of the myſteries of God, 
1 Cor. iv. 1. Though J underſtand all my/teries, and have 
the knowledge of all things, if I have not charity, I am no- 
thing, 1 Cor. xiii, 2. Behold I ſhew you a my/tery, 1 Cor. xv. 
51. By reading my epiſtle, you may underſtand my know- 
< ledge in the my/ery of Chriſt, Epheſ iii. 4.” And in the 
following verſes he adds, that this my/tery is, that the Gentiles 
are fellow-heirs, and make but one body with the Jews, bein 
ſharers with them in the promiſes of God in the goſpel. <* Hold- 
ing the my/tery of the faith in a pure conſcience, 

«© When the ſeventh angel begins to ſound his trumpet, the 
4 myſtery of God ſhall be finiſhed, as he has declared to his 
“ ſervants the prophets, Revel. x. 7.” 
Additions of MvysTERyY, See the article AnDiTtiON, 
MYSTES. See the article HyprRomysrT:s. 
MYSTICAL, mrzTixo2s, MrsTic, ſomething myfericus, or 

allegorical, See MysTERY, ALLEeGoRy, &c. 8 
The commentators on the ſcripture, beſides a literal, find alſo 
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I Tim. ili. q. 


The fruit is at firſt green, but becomes black gradually within; 


a myſtical, and a moral meaning. — The bible, they contend, 
| is 
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is a book written both within · ſide, and without- ſide. With- 
in · ſide, in reſpect to the my/tical, internal, ſublime, and hidden 
ſenſe ; and without - ſide, in reſpect to the literal and gramma- 
tical ſenſe, immediately expreſſed by the words. 4 

In effect, ſeveral of the antient fathers, and doctors of the 
church, underſtand the books mentioned in Ezech. ii. 10. and 
in the Apocalypſe, v. 1. which were wrote both within-/ide, and 
without, of the ſcriptures: and take the literal and my/tical ſenſe 


1 


to be here fairly intimated. See ALLEGORICAL, Ty, &c.| 


The ſenſe of ſcripture, ſay they, is either that immediately 
ſignified by the words and expreſſions in the common uſe of. 
language: cr it is mediate, ſublime, typical, and my/tical ; 
wherein the things themſelves ſignified, are made to ſignify ftill 
other and further things, according to the particular deſign, and 
intention of God, and of the prophets and apoſtles inſpired by 
him. See TyPICAL. 8 

The literal ſenſe they again divide into proper literal, which is 
contained in the words taken ſimply and properly: 


And metaphorical literal, where the words are to be underſtood | 


in a figurative and metaphorical ſenſe : as, where the right-eye 
is commanded to be plucked out, &c. . 
Wherever the proper literal ſenſe contains any thing abſurd or 
indecent, there recourſe muſt be had to the metaphorical literal 
ſenſe. . 

All ſcripture has a true literal ſenſe, but not always a my/tical 
one, We muſt ever underſtand it in the literal ſenſe, when it 
ſpeaks immediately of any of the laws of nature, of charity, of 
doing good, when it gives us inſtructions for the conduct of 
life, for regulating our manners, and, when it relates any 
matter of fact, or point of hiſtory. 

The ſame paſſage of ſcripture has ſometimes ſeveral ſenſes, ex- 
preſſed and ſignified immediately by the words taken in their 
proper, and their figurative ſenſe, and which appear to have 
been all intended by the inſpired perſon who ſpoke them, as 
having been ſo underſtood by others likewiſe inſpired. —As thoſe 
words in Pſalm ii. Thou art my ſon, this day have I begotten 
thee; which St. Paul underſtands according to the ſtrict letter in 
Heb. i. of the generation of Jeſus Chrift in time: And in 
Acts xiii. 33. he takes them in a metaphorical ſenſe, and ap- 
plies them to our Saviour's reſurrection.— Thus in Hoſea xi. 1. 
the words of the prophecy, 7 have called my ſon out of Egypt, 
are underſtood literally of the children of Iſrael whom God 
brought out of Egypt under the conduct of Moſes ; and yet in 
Matth. ii. 15. they are underſtood metaphorically of Jeſus 
Chriſt. See PROPHECY. i 

The myſtical ſenſe of ſcripture is that which the things expreſ- 
ſed by the words do further ſignify; or it is a ſecond ſignifica- 


tion held forth or ſignified "> the firſt : this ſecond being ex- 


preſſed immediately by the firſt, and mediately by the words 


MYST 


themſelves. a 
Writers allow of three kinds of nyſtical ſenſes in the word of 


xXY UV 


God : The firſt correſponding to faith, and called. allegry; 
the ſecond to hope, called anagegical ; and the third to ch ial, 
called the rien ſenſe. See ANAGOGICAL, "Vo 
The four ſenſes, and their applications are included; 
Latia diftich, | | Cuded in th 
Litera geſta docet, quid credas allegoria, 


AMoralis quid agas, quo tendas anagogia. 


Sometimes the ſame word in ſcripture is to be taken in all the 


four ſenſes.-Thus the word Feruſalem literally Gor; 
capital of Judza alegortally, cho chench op, Fi 1 
8 and morally, a believer; and anagogically, ene 
o, that paſſage in Geneſis, Let there be hight, and * Yea 
light ; ſignifies, according to the letter, corporeal light 2 
allegory, the meſſiah; in the tropological ſenſe, grace; n 
—_— beatitude, or the light of glory, Fr 
C theology, denotes a refined and ſublime kind of divin 
ä by the myſtics. See Mrsrics, and TaroLocy,” 
t conſiſts in a knowledge of God, and divine things, not a 


' quired in the common way, but infuſed immediately by G04 


and which has the power to move the ſoul in an eaſy, calm, d 
vout, affective manner; to unite it intimately to God: 3 1 
lumine the underſtanding, and warm and enliven the wit; ” 
extraordinary manner. 8 
Among the writings attributed to Dionyſius the areopagite, is 
diſcourſe of my/tic theology. Several others have wrote on the 
ſame ſubject, both antients and moderns. 


MYSTICS, Mvsrict, a kind of religious cet, diſtinguiſhed 


their. proſeſſing pure, ſublime, and perfect devotion, with an 
intire diſintereſted love of God, free from all ſelfiſh conſidera. 
tions, See QUIETISM, &c, 

The nyſtics, to excuſe their fanatic extaſies, and amorous ex. 
travagancies, alledge that paſſage of St. Paul; The ſpirit pray 
in us by fighs and groans that are unutterable. Now, if the 
ſpirit, ſay they, pray in us; we muſt reſign ourſelves to its 
motions, and be ſwayed, and guided by its impulſe, by te- 
maining in a ſtate of mere inaction. 

Paſſive contemplation is that ſtate of perfection to which the 

ics all aſpire. See Cor RM PLA TIOx. 


MYTHOLOGY *, xreo ori, the hiſtory of the fabulous 


gods, and heroes of antiquity; with the explanation of the 

myſteries or allegories couched therein. See Gop, HRO, 
FaBLE, THrOGONY, c. | 

The word is Greek, and fignifies a diſcourſe or deſcription of 
fables ; from u, fabula ; and , ſermo, diſcourſe. 


MVYURUS “, xroreox, in medicine, a pulſe which is continually 


weakening by inſenſible degrees; ſo that the ſecond beat is 
fainter than the firſt ; the third than the ſecond, &;, Ser 


PuLsE. 


® The word is compounded of wu, mouſe, and opa, tail; the di- 


minution of the pulſe being ſuppoſed like that of the thickneſs of 
the tail of chat animal, which grows leſs from the root to the tp, 


A liquid conſonant, and the thirteenth letter of the 
Greek, Latin, Engliſh, Oc. alphabets. See 
LETTER and ALPHABET. ee 
9 The Vis a naſal conſonant: Its ſound is that 
of ad, paſſed through the noſe ; ſo that when the noſe | 


ped by a cold, or the like, it is uſual to pronounce d 


for 1. M. Abbe de Dangeau obſerves, that in the French, 
the u is frequently a meer naſal vowel, without any thing of 
the ſound of a conſonant in it.—He calls it the Sclavonic 
vowel. The Hebrews call their N, Nun, which ſignifies child, 
as being ſuppoſed the offspring of M ; partly on account of the 
reſemblance of ſound, and partly on that of the figure. — 
Thus from the m, by h laſt column, is form'd 
n: and thus from the capital N, by omitting the firſt co- 
lumn, is form'd the Greek minuſcule ».—Hence for Bien- 


ius, Ec. the Latins frequently uſe Bimus, &c. And the 
— people convert the e at the end of a word into an 
m; as, Pa fha xo, pharmacum, &c. See M. | 
N before p, b, and m, the Latins change into m, and fre- 
quently into J and r, as in-ludo, illudo ; in-rigo, irrigo, Se. 
in which they agree with the Hebrews, who in lieu of Nun, 
frequently double the following conſonant ; and the Greeks 
do the fame, as when for Manlius, they write Ma, Cc. 
The Greeks, alſo, before x, y, X, , changed the » into y : 
in which they were followed by the ancient Romans, who 
for Angulus wrote Aggulus ; for anceps, agceps, Sc. 
The Latins retrench the #» from Greek nouns ending in ; 
as Awr, leo; daran, draco,—On the contrary, the Greeks 


add it to the Latin ones ending in o; as Karas. Negwn, for | 


Cato, Nero. 5 

N, among the ancients, was a numeral letter, ſignifying 900; 

according to the verſe in Baronius, 235 
N, quoque Nongentos numero defignat habendos. 

And when a line was ſtruck over it, N, nine thouſand. 

Among the ancient lawyers, N. L. ſtood for non liquet, 

i. e. the cauſe is not clear enough to paſs ſentence upon. 

N. or Ne, in commerce, c. is uſed as an abbreviation of nu- 
mero, number.—Thus alſo in medicine, caryophyllorum, 
No vi. ſignifies ſix cloves. h 3 

NAAM, Namium, in law, the taking, or diſtraining an- 

other man's moveable goods. See DisTREss. . 
This is either /awful, or unlawful, and prohibited. | 

Lawful Na AM, is a reaſonable diſtreſs, proportionable to the 
value of the thing deftrained for; and was anciently call'd 
either vif or mort, as it was made of quick, or dead chattel. 
Lawful Naam, is fo either by the common law; as when a 
man takes another's beaſts doing damage in his ground; or by 
a man's particular fact, as on account of ſome contract, &c. 

Unlawful Naam, Vetttum Namium. See NAMiuM, and 
VETITUM, | 124 | 

NABONASSAR. The Era of NABONASSAR is famous: 
We know but little of the hiſtory of the man; only that he 
was king of Babylon, and was alſo call'd Beleſus; tho' ſome 
wilt have him the Baladan mention'd in Iſaiah xxxix. x. and 
2 Kings xx. 12. Some even conjecture that he was a Mede ; 
and that he was ſet on the throne by the Babylonians, upon 
their riſing and ſhaking off the ſubjection of the Medes. | 
The beginning of this prince's reign is of great importance 
in chronology ; by reaſon Ptolemy aſſures us, there were 
aſtronomical obſervations made by the Chaldeans from Nabo- | 
naſſar to his time: and Ptolemy, and the other aſtronomers, 
account their years from that epocha. See AsTRONOMY. 
From the obſervations quoted by Ptolemy, it follows, that 
the firſt year of this æra is the 747th year before Jeſus 

Chriſt ; and the 3967th of the Julian period. See Epocna. 
The years of this epocha are Egyptian years, of 365 days 
each; commencing on the 29th of February, and reckon'd, 
according to the computation of aftronomers, from noon. 
dee YEAR. | | | 

NADIR, * in aſtronomy, a point in the heavens diametrically 
oppoſite to the Zenith. See ZENITH. | 

The word is pure Arabic, where it ſignifies the ſame. _ 
The Nadir is that point directly under our feet; or a point 
in a right line drawn from our feet through the center of the 
earth, and terminating in the under-hemiſphere. 
The Zenith and Nadir are the two poles of the horizon, each 

| * diſtant from it, conſequently each in the meridian. See 
ORIZON, | | 
duns NApIR, is the axis of the cone projected by the 
ſhadow of the-earth ; thus call'd, X ING Je. | 
procoged, gives a point in the ecliptic diametrically oppoſite 
0 un, | | 3 ; 

NAVI, or Nevi, in the animal oeconomy, marks made on | 

the fortus, by the imagination of the pregnant mother, in | 


longing for an thing. 
Vor. II, oe 
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See theſe accounted for under the article MonsTzR. 
alſo Fox rus and IMaGinaTION. „ . 
NAIADS, * or Nations, NArA ps, a ſort of nymphs, or hea- 
then divinities, ſuppoſed to preſide over fountains, and rivers, 
See NymPH and Gop. 1 5 
* The word comes from the Greek, »aw, fluo, I flow ; or from 
ra, I inhabit, abide. BY 11 0 F 2056 
Strabo ſays, the Naiades were prieſteſſes of Bacchus. 
NAIANT, or NaTanT, q. d. ſwimming; a term in 
- heraldry, uſed in the blazoning of fiſhes, when drawn in an 
horizontal poſture, feſs-wiſe, or tranſverſely, a-croſs the 
8 ; that being their ſwimming poſture, See 
Frs B. 1702 | 1 279 | 
NAILING of cannon, the driving of a nail, or iron ſpike, by 
force, into the touch-hole of a piece of artillery ; ſo as 
to render it for ſome time uſeleſs to the enemy. See 
CANN ON. a r 
NAILS, in the animal body, a kind of horny excreſcences, 
growing over the ends of the fingers, and toes of men, and 
ſeyeral other animals ; much of the ſame nature with the 
hoofs of others. See FINGER and Tos. | Fe 
| Hoofs being nothing elſe but a number of ſmall husks, an- 
ſwer to ſo many papillz of the skin; it may be concluded, 
that Nails are no more but the covers, or ſheaths of the papillæ 
pyramidales of the skin, on the extremities. of the fingers and 


Sed 


toes, which dry, harden, and lie upon one another, See 


ParILLX. | „ : 
Their uſe is to ſtrengthen and defend the ends of the fingers 
in handling any hard, and rugged bodies; that part being 

_ exceedingly ſenfible, by reaſon of the great number of nerves 

which terminate here for the FA of feeling. See 

FEELING. ; i 
The Nails are formed, and grow after the ſame manner as 
the reſt of the body ; their nouriſhment they receive from 
their roots, as is eaſily obſervable from the white ſpecks 
ſometimes ſeen on them, and which conſtantly recede from 
the root. 7 8 

The Romans were very curious in the cutting their 
. and had it done by artiſts, who made an employment 
OT it. | | 
The Chineſe doQors and literati pique themſelves on the 
exceſſive length of their Nails. F. le Compte ſays, ſome of 
them wear Nails near as long as their fingers. See CIR- 
CUMCISION, | F416 

NaiLs, in building, &c. are little metalline members, ſerving 

do bind, or faſten the parts together, &c. See Iron, Sc. 


The ſeveral kinds of Nails are very numerous.—As Back and 


Bottom Nails ; made with flat ſhanks to hold faſt, and 
not open the wood. Clamp Nails, thoſe proper to faſten 
the clamps in buildings, &c.—Claſþ Nails, whoſe heads 
claſping and flicking into the wood, render the work 

| ſmooth, fo as to admit a plane over it: They are of two 
kinds, viz. long, proper for fine buildings of fir, &c. and 
Arong, fit for oak, and other hard wood. —Clench Nails, 
thoſe uſed by boat, barge, &c. builders ; proper for boarded 
buildings, that are to be taken down, becauſe they will 
drive without ſplitting, and draw without breaking, —Clout 
Nails, thoſe ordinarily uſed for nailing on of clouts to 
axle-trees, —Deck Nails, thoſe proper for faſtening of decks 
in ſhips, doubling of ſhipping, and floors laid with planks.— 
Deg Nails, proper ſor faſtening of hinges to doors, &. 
Vat Points, are of two kinds, viz. logs, much uſed in 
E „and proper where there is occaſion to draw, and 
a 
commonly uſed to nail thin plates of iron to wood. Lead 
Nails, uſed to nail lead, leather, and canvas ta hard wood. 
Port Nails, commonly uſed to nail hinges to the ports of 
ſhips —Pound Nails, are four-ſquare in the ſhank ; much 
uſed in Norfolk, Suffolk and Eſſex, though ſcarce elſewhere, 
except for paling.—Ribbing Naili, uſed to faſten. the ribbing, 
to keep the ribs of ſhips in their place in building. — Reſe 
Nails, are drawn four-ſquare in the ſhank, and commonly 


in a round tool.—Rether Nails, chiefly uſed to faſten rother- 
* . Irons to ſhips —Round-head Nails, proper to faſten on hinges, 


or other uſes, where a neat head is required. —Scupper 
Nails, much uſed to faſten leather and canvas to wood. 
Sharp Nail, much uſed, eſpecially. in the Weſt. Indies, 
made with ag points, and flat ſhanks.—Sheathing Nails, 
uſed to faſten ſheathing-boards to ſhips : the rule for their 
length, is to have them full three times as long as the board 
is thick.—Square Nails, of the ſame ſhape as Sharp Nails ; 
_ Chiefly uſed for hard woods. —T'o which may be added Tack: ; 


the ſmalleſt ſerving to faſten paper to wood ; middling, for 


wool-cards and oars ; larger, for Upholſterers, and pumps. 
In lathing, 500 Nails are 1 allow d to a w_ of 
N 7 ve- 


yet no neceſſity of clenching.— Jabent Nails, thoſe 
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five-foot laths.—In flooring, 200, i. e. 240 are allow'd for 
a ſquare of flooring. | : 
Nails are ſaid to be toughned, when too brittle, by heating 
them in a'fire-ſhovel, and putting ſome tallow or greaſe among 
them. See TEMPERING. 

Nail is alſo a ſort of long meaſure, chiefly uſed in the 
commerce of cloths ; containing the ſixteenth part of a yard. 
See YarD and MEASURE. | 

NAIRANGIA, * a kind of divination, in uſe among the 
Arabs, drawn from ſeveral phznomena of the fun and moon. 


See DIivINATION. | 
Phe word is form'd from the Arabick Nairay, the plural of 


Nair, light. 

NAISSANT, in heraldry, is applied to a lion, or other 
animal, ſhewing only the head, ſhoulders, fore-feet, and 
legs, with the tip of the tail; the reſt of the body lying hid 
under the ſhield, or ſome charge, or ordinary thereon ; from 
which it appears to be ifluing or ariſing, —See Tab. Herald. 

28. 7 

Aigen differs from Iſſuant, in that the animal in the for- 
mer caſe iſſues out at the middle, and in the latter, at the 
bottom, of the ſhield, or charge. See IssVANT. 
F. Meneſtrier ſays, gy is only uſed for animals, which 
ſhew the bare head as ariſing out of the extremity of the chief, 
or from above the feſſe. | 

"NAKED, in architecture. NAK ED of a wall, &c. is the 
ſurface, or plain, from whence the projectures ariſe ; or which 
ſerves as a ground to the projectures. See Tab. Archit. fig. 24. 
lit, r. See alſo PROJECTURE. | 
Thus, we fay, a pilaſter ought to exceed the Vatted of 
the wall by ſo many inches ; and that the foliages of a 
capital ought to anſwer to the Naked of the column. See 
CoLUmMN, &c. | 

Nak ED Fire, is a term uſed by chymiſts for an open fire; or 
one where the containing veſſel is immediately expoſed to the 
fire. See FIRE and Hear. 

Nak ED Seeds, in botany, are ſuch ſeeds of plants as are not in- 
cloſed in any pod, or caſe. See PLANT and SEED. 

NAMATION, Namar1o, in law, the act of diſtraining, or 
taking a diſtreſs. See DisTREss, and Naam. 
In Scotland, the word is particularly uſed for impounding. 


See PounD. 


NAME, denotes a word, whereby men have agreed to expreſs | 


ſome idea; or which ſerves to denote, or ſignify a thing, or 
ſubje& ſpoken of. Sce WorD. 

This the Grammarians uſually call a Noun, Nomen, though 
their Noun is not of quite ſo much extent as our Name. See 
Noun. 

Seneca, Lib. II. de Beneficiis, obſerves, that there are a great 
number of things which have no Name ; and which, there- 


fore, we are forced to call by other borrowed Names. Ingens | 


et, ſays he, rerum copia fine nomine, quas cum propriis 
appellationibus fignare non poſſumus, alienis accommodatis utimur : 
Which may ſhew why, in the courſe of this dictionary, we 
frequently give divers ſenſes to the ſame word. 
It was Adam that firſt gave things their names, Gen. ii. 19. 
Formatis, igitur, Dominus Deus, de humo cunctis animantibus 
terre, & univerſis volatilibus cœli, & omnibus beſts terre, 
adduxit ea ad Adam, ut videret quid vocaret ea; omne enim 
guod vocavit Adam anime viventis ipſum eft nomen ejus. Ver. 
20, Appellavitg; Adam nominibus ſuis cuntta animantia, & 
univerſa volatilia chli, & omnes beſtias terre. 
Names are diſtinguiſhed into proper and appellative. 

Proper Names, are thoſe which repreſent ſome individual 
thing, or perſon ; ſo as to diſtinguiſh it from all other things 


of the ſame ſpecies. —As, Socrates, which repreſents a certain | 


philoſopher. See PROPER. 

Appellative, or General NA MEs, are thoſe which ſignify com- 
mon ideas; or which are common to ſeveral individuals of 
the ſame ſpecies, —As, horſe, animal, man, oak, &c. 
Proper Names are either called Chriſtian, as being given at 
baptiſm ; or Surnames : the firſt, impoſed for diſtinction of 
perſons ; anſwering to the Roman prenomen, See PRE- 
NOMEN, 

The ſecond, for the diſtinction of families, anſwering to the 
nomen of the Romans, and the patronymicum of the Greeks. 
See SURNAME. 
Originally every perſon had but one Name ; as among the 
Jews, Adam, Cc. among the Egyptians, Buſiris; among 
the Chaldees, Ninus ; the Medes, Aſtyages; the Greeks, 
Diomedes ; the Romans, Romulus ; the Gauls, Divitiacus ; 
the Germans, Arioviſtus ; the Britains, Caſſibelan; the 
Engliſh, Hengiſt, &c. And thus of other nations, except the 
ſavages of mount Atlas, whom Pliny and Marcellinus repre- 
fent as anonymi, nameleſs, | 
The Jews gave the Name at the circumciſion, viz. eight days 
after the birth: The Romans to females the ſame day, to 
males the ninth ; at which time they held a feaft, call'd 
Nominalia, See LUSTRAL and LusrRIC. 
Since chriſtianity has obtained, moſt nations have followed 
the Jews, baptizing, and giving the Name on the eighth day 
after the birth; except our Engliſh anceſtors, who, till of 
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late baptized, and gave the Name on the birth-da 
BAPTISM. J. dee 
The firſt impoſition of Names was founded on diff 
views, among different people; the moſt common 
mark the good wiſhes of the parents, or to intitle e 
children to the good fortune a happy Name ſeemed N the 
miſe, Hence, Victor, Caſtor, Fauſtus, Statorius , ' 
= ia find fach Nam = Taj 
Accordingly, we | es, Cicero 

Nomina, = by Tacitus, Fauſa Nomina, were Foy Bag 
rolled, and ranged in the Roman mufters ; firſt called w. 
ferve at the firſt ſacrifices in the foundation of colonje, g. 
—And, on the contrary, Livy calls Atrius Umher, , 2 
nandi ominis nomen: And Plautus, on occaſion of 2 perl 
named Lyco, i. e. Greedy Wolf, ſays; — 
Vaſmet nunc facite conjecturam cæterum 

Sei id fit hominis, cui Lyco nomen ſiet. 

Hence, Plato recommends it to men to be careful in oY 
happy Names ; and the Pythagoreans taught expreſsly 4 
the minds, actions, and fucceffes of men, were accordin £ 
their Names, genius, and fate.—Thus, Panormitan, ex 8 
nomine oritur bona præſumptio; and the common mo. 
Benum nomen bonum emen And hence the foundation of 2 
Onomomantia. See ON0 MOMAN TIA, — 
Hence Camden takes it for granted, that the Names, in al 


nations and languages, are fignificative, and not ſimple 


ſounds, for meer diſtinction fake. This holds not on! 
among the Jews, Greeks, Latins, &c. but even the Turks: 
among whom, Abdalla ſignifies God's ſervant; Soliman 
peaceable ; Mahomet, glorified, c. And the Savages of 
Hiſpaniola, and throughout America, who, in their lan- 
Runs cz name their children, Gliſtering Light, Sun Bright 
ine Gold, &c. And they of Congo, by the Names of pre. 
cious ſtones, flowers, &c. 
To ſuppoſe Names given without any meaning, howeyer 
by the alteration of languages their ſignification may be 
loft, that learned author thinks, is to reproach our An. 
ceſtors ; and that contrary to the ſenſe of all ancient writers 
—Porphyry notes, that the barbarous Names, as he call 
them, were very emphatical, and very concife : And accord- 
ingly, it was eſteemed a duty to be Prgoryue, or fu mminis 
homines : as Severus, Probus, and Aurelius, are called fu ms 
minis imperatores. 
And .it was the uſual way of giving Names, to wiſh the 
children might diſcharge their Names.— Thus when Gun- 
thram, king of France, named Clotharius at the font, he 


| faid, Creſcat puer, & hujus fit nominis executor. 


The ancient Britains, Camden adds, generally took their 
Names from colours, becauſe they painted themſelves; which 
names are now loſt, or remain hid among the Welch,— 
When they were ſubdued by the Romans, they took Roman 
Names; ſome of which ſtill remain, corrupted ; though the 
greateſt part are become extinct, upon the admiſſion of the 
Engliſh Saxons, who introduced the German Names, 
Cridda, Penda, Oſwald, Edward, &c.—The Danes, too, 
brought with them their Names ; as Suayne, Harrold, 
Knute, &c. 

The Normans, at the conqueſt, brought in other German 
Names, as originally uſing the German tongue; ſuch 2 
Robert, William, Richard, Henry, Hugh, &c. after the 
fame manner as the Greek Names ; Aſpaſius, Boethius, Sym- 
machus, Sc. were introduced into Italy, upon the diviſion 
of the empire.—After the conqueſt, our nation, which had 
ever been averſe to foreign Names, as deeming them ut: 
lucky, began to take Hebrew Names ; as Matthew, David, 
Sampſon, Cc. EO Hes | 5 
The various Names anciently, or at preſent obtaining among 
us, from what language or people ſoever borrowed, are ex- 
plained by Camden in his Remains.—As to the period when 
Names began to be multiplied, and Surnames introduced, &. 
See SURNAME, | | 

Of late years it has obtained among us to give Surnames for 
Chriſtian Names; which ſome diſlike, on account of 
confuſion it may introduce, Camden relates it as an opimio , 
that the practice firſt began in the time of Edward VI. 1 
ſuch as would be godfathers, when they were more than hal 
fathers. Upon which, ſome were perſuaded to change s 
Names at confirmation; which, it ſeems, is uſual in 0 
countries. Thus, two ſons of Henry II. of France, chriſten 
Alexander and Hercules, changed them at confirmation into 


Henry and Francis. 3 
In monaſteries, the religious aſſume new Names at their a 
mittance; to ſhew they are about to lead a new life, — 
have renounced the world, their family, and even their . : 
v. g. Siſter Mary of the incarnation, Brother Henry e 

holy ſacrament, &c, 3 
The - Popes alſo change their Name at their ex 3 
to the pontificate; a cuſtom firſt introduced by Fope 5 

ius, whoſe Name, till then, as Platina informs ry : 

—— But Baronius refers it to Pope Sergius Pur 


Onuphrius to John XII. or XIII. and at the ſame that 


adds a different reaſon for it from that of Palatund, . 1 
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NAPE, is uſed for the hind-part of the neck; by reaſon, per- 


NAPIERS, or NE PERS Bones. See NEPERS Bones. | 
NARCOTICS,* in medicine, Ppiates, or medicines that excite 


NAR 


his Name. ED 
wg = Sang quent to join the Name of ſome faint, in a 


kind of devotion, to the chriſtian Name ; as Joannes Baptiſta 
&c. | 
_—_ the Ancients, thoſe deified by the . 3 
tions, had new Names given them; as Romulus _ E 
Quirinus; Melicertes, Portunus, or Portumnus, c. « 
NSkcRATTOR. : ; 

| New Names were alſo given in adoptions, and gin a * 
teſtament ; thus L. Æmilius, adopted by Scipio, too . — 
Name of Scipio Africanus; and thus Auguftus, who at - 
was called C. Octavius T hurinus, being adopted by the teſta- 
ment of Julius Cæſar into his name and family, took the name 
of Caius Julius Cæſar Octavianus. See ADOPTION, _ 
Names were alſo changed at enfranchiſements into new cities. 
Thus Lucumo, at his firſt being made free of Rome, took 
the Name, Lucius Tarquinius Priſcus, &c. and ſlaves, when 
made free, uſually aſſumed their maſters Names, See FREE- 

SLAVE, c. 
T hoſe 9 "to the equeſtrian order, if they had baſe 
Names, were always new named, Nomine ingenuorum vete- 
rumq; Romanorum.— And among the primitive Chriſtians, it 
was the practice to change the Names of the catechumens: 
thus the renegado Lucianus, till his baptiſm, was called 
Lucius. | ; - 

Of the Nauk, is a phraſe, frequent among hiſtorians, and 
genealogiſts, to denote perſons of the ſame quality, and 
Name. It is near nine hundred years ſince the emperors of 
the weſt firſt began to diſtinguiſh themſelves in this manner 
by their number; and in the Italia Sacra of Ughellus, we 
meet with a charter of the emperor Louis le Debonnaire, 


anno 818. wherein he ſtyles himſelf the firſt of the Name. 


Le Blanc mentions a charter of the year 1084. wherein the 
emperor Henry III. ſtyles himſelf king of Italy, the fourth 
of the Name; and emperor, the third of the Name. = 
Some French writers obſerve, that in a manuſcript preſerved 
in the king's library, their Louis XI. is only ſtyled the ninth 
of the Name; Louis the Debonnaire, and Louis the Stam- 
merer, not being then reckon'd in the number, by reafon 
they were emperors, as well as kings of France: On which 
footing, the preſent king, inſtead of the fifteenth, ſhould 
only be the thirteenth of the Name. 

NAMIUM, Naam, in Law. See Naan. : , 

Namium Vetitum, or Prohibited NAAM, is an unjuſt taking 
the cattle of another, or driving them to an unlawful place, 
pretending damages done by them. See NAAam. 
In ſuch caſe, the owner of the cattle may demand ſatiſ- 
faction for the injury, which is call'd Placitum de namio 
vetito. See VETITUM. | 


| haps, of the ſoft ſhort hair growing thereon, like the nap of 
a cloth. See NECK and NUcHA. | 

NAPELLUS, See the article AcovIT E. 

NAPHTHA,* Nagte, a kind of liquid bitumen, very oily 
and inflammable ; exuding out of the earth in ſeveral 
Places in Chaldza; particularly the place where ſtood the 
ancient Babylon: and found alſo in fome provinces of Italy 
and France, particularly Auvergne, and near Raguſa. See 
SULPHUR and BITUMEN, | 

The word in the original Chaldee, ſignifies ſtillare, to ooze, or 
drop ; Naphtha, according to Pliny, running like a kind of 
bitumen. ' 

Naphtha is found ſwimming on the ſurface of the water of 
ſome ſprings. It is uſually of a black colour ; though that 
found in certain ſprings about Babylon is ſaid to be whitiſh, 
That of France is ſoft and black, like liquid pitch, and of a 
fœtid ſmell ; that of Italy is a kind of petrol, or a clear oil, 
of various colours, oozing out of a rock, ſituate on a moun- 
tain in the dutchy of Modena. See PETROL. 

Naphtha is eſteemed penetrating, reſolutive, and vulnerary ; 
but its virtues are little known in medicine : its chief uſe is 
in lamps, &c. on account of its inflammability. | 

The Turks call the Naphtha, carah ſakiz, black maſtic, to 
diſtinguiſh it from pitch. Voſſius has an expreſs treatiſe on 
Naphtha, ancient and modern : He ſays, it is a flower of 
bitumen, of more virtue than any other bitumen. 


drowſineſs, and fleep. See Opiates, 


* The word comes from the Greek, vagrwrixes, of regeuor, | 


drowſineſs. 


Nareetics, call'd alſo Hypnotics, and Soporifics, act by calmin g 
and diminiſhing the is of the bY and Pirits. 855 
YPNOTICSs and SOPORIFIC, | 
Authors are of various opinions, as to the manner wherein 
actes operate: The Ancients tell us, it is by their being 
cold in nature, whereby they ſtupify and deaden the ſenſe. 
Etmuller, after Willis, takes the animal ſpirits to be com- 
poſed of a fluid, volatile ſalt; and thinks they are diſſolved 
y the mixture of ſulphurs and oils, wherewith Narcetics 


in imitation of St. Petet and St. Paul, who were 
firſt 2 and Saul. Indeed pope Marcellus, of late, 


„ 


"ound, —M, Andry's opinion is, that the ſalt of Narcotics 


- 


NAS 


diſſolves in any liquor whatever, and that their ramous 
branches becoming thus diſengaged from the ſalts, are em- 
barraſſed among one another, and thus ſtop the courſe of 
the blood and ſpirits. Others think, that Narcotics cloſe the 
orifices of the nerves, and thus block up the paſſage of the 
ſpirits —Laftly, Linden, in his treatiſe de Venenis, thinks, 
that the operation of Narcotics is not the ſame in all; drow- 
fineſs being producible from a great variety of different cauſes, 
See SLEEP. 


NARRATION, in oratory and hiftory, a recital, or 


rehearſal of a fact as it happened, or as it is ſuppoſed to have 
happened. . 

This is of two kinds: either ſimple, and hifftorical; as where 
the auditor or reader is ſuppoſed to hear or read of a tranſaction 
at ſecond hand. — or artificial and fabulous, as where their 
imaginations are raiſed, and the action, as it were, reacted 
before them. | 

The Narration, according to the writers of rhetoric, makes 
the ſecond part of a juſt ſpeech, or harangue ; v:z. that im - 
mediately following the exordium. See ORATION. 


It makes the whole of a hiſtory; abating for the occaſional 


reflections, epiſodes, and digreſſions. See HIST OR. 


Cicero requires four virtues in a Narration, vi. peripicuity, 


probability, brevity, and ſweetneſs. | 

The Narration is rendred perſpicuous, by obſerving the order 
of time, by uſing none but proper and known terms, and by 
reciting the action uninterruptedly. See OBsCURITY, 

It is rendred probable, by the credibility of the narrator, 
by the ſimplicity and openneſs of the Narration, by avoiding 
every thing far remote from the common ſenſe and opinion 
of mankind, and by a preciſe detail of circumſtances. See 
PROBABILITY. | | 
It is rendred brief, by taking it up no higher than is juſt 
neceſſary; nor fetching it back, as that impertinent author 
in Horace, Qui gemino bellum trojanum orditur ab ovo: And 
by avoiding trivial circumſtances. | 

Laſtly, it is rendred ſweet, by uſing ſmooth, numerous, and 
well-ſounding words; by arranging them, ſo as to avoid any 
hiatus, or claſhing. By the greatneſs, novelty, and unex- 
pectedneſs of the things related ; and by enriching it with 
tropes and figures : as, frequent admirations, exclamations, 
interrogations, expectations, ſuſpences, ſurprizing events; by 
grief, joy, fear, Sc. See NuMBERs, CaDENCcE, and 
'TRoPE. | 


NARRATION, in poetry, is uſed more particularly for the 


action, or event, that makes the ſubject of an epic poem. 
See ACTION. 


F. Boſſu obſerves, that the actions in poetry are equally | 


ſuſceptible of the two kinds of oratorial Narration; and that 
each conſtitutes a particular ſpecies of poetry. io 
Thoſe under the artificial, or active form, are now called 
Dramatic. See DRAMA. 8 8 


And thoſe only related by the poet, who here perſonates an 
hiſtorian, are called Epic. See ErOPEA. | 


In the drama, the Narration is the whole of the piece; in 


the epopea, it is only a part, though in effect it is the prin- 
cipal part, and the body of the poem.—lIt is preceded by 
the propoſition and invocation, which Boſſu calls the pre- 
ludes; and is frequently interrupted by the poet's ſpeaking 
in perſon, demanding pardon, favour, &c. See IN voc A- 
Tien, e. 

The Narration includes the whole action, epiſodified, with 
all its circumſtances and its ornaments. See EPISODE. 

It is in this part that the action is to be begun, carried on, 
and ended. It is this, is to ſhew the cauſes of all that is 
related: in this the difficulties are to be propoſed and reſolved, 
and the perſons, both human and divine, are here to ſhew 
their intereſts, their manners, and their qualities, by their 
actions and their diſcourſe : and all this is to be deſcribed with 
the beauty, the majeſty, and force of verſe, ſtyle, ſenti- 


ments, compariſon, and other ornaments proper to the ſub- 


ject in general, and to each thing in particular. See STYLE. 
T he qualities of the epic Narration are, that it be agrecable, 
probable, moving, ſurprizing, and active. 

Horace ſpeaks of the utile and dulce as on the ſame footing. 
Boſſu looks on the utile as an eſſential property; and the dulce 
as no more than an additional quality. 


NASAL, ſomething belonging to the noſe, naſus.—As, the 


noſe-piece of a helmet, anciently called Naſal-. 


NasAL, in grammar, Sc. is applied to thoſe ſounds, or letters, 


in whoſe formation the noſe is the principal organ; and par- 
ticularly where the ſound formed is paſſed through the noſe. 
See LETTER. | 

In moſt Engliſh words, the ſounds expreſſed by the cha- 


racters an, en, in, on, un, are ſimple ſounds, and proper 
Naſal vowels. See M, N, &c, "I 


NASALIA, in medicine, a fort of remedies to be taken by 


the noſe ; called alſo errhines. See ERRHINES. 


NASI Os, in anatomy, a thin bone, making the upper part 


of the noſe. See Nose. 


NATALIS, NarTaris Dies, or NATALITIUM, properly 


ſignify a man's birth-day. See NaTivirty. The 
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The word was firſt uſed among the-Heathens, to ſignify the 


© whence it came, in time, to ſignify any ſort of feaſt. And, 
: accordingly, in the Faſti, we meet with Natalis Solis, Na- 
talis Invicti, &c. See FEAST. ˖ t | 

The primitive Chriſtians, finding the word thus eſtabliſhed, 
ulſed it in the ſame manner; 


«© 
Se -» 


NA 
— 4 


feaſt held on the anniverſary of the birth of an emperor; 


cient martyrologiſts with Natalis Catycis, for. the feaſt of the 
ſupper, or Maunday-Thurſday: Natalis Cathedre, for the 
| pontificate of St. Peter: Natalis, or Natalitium, of ſuch a 
church, for tlie feaſt of the dedication. See DEDICATION., 
The Word Genethlion is uſed by the Greeks in the ſame 
ſenſe as Natalis, or Natalitium, among the Latins. 
Ludi NATALIT1I, NATAL Games, were games introduced 
on the anniverſaries of the birth-days of great men. See 
NaTAL Ring, Annulus NATALITIUs, was a ring only wore 
on the birth-day. See RING. | | | 
NATES, in anatomy, a term expreſſing thoſe two fleſhy 
poſterior parts of the body, popularly called the buttocks: by 
the Latins Clunes, or Nates. | ; 
NarEs Cerebri, are two circular protuberances of the brain, 
ſituate on the back ſide of the medulla oblongata near the 
Cerebellum. . See BRAIN, and MEDULLA. | 
NATION, a collective term, uſed for a conſiderable people, 


inhabiting a certain extent of ground, encloſed within fixed | 


limits, and under the ſame government. ; 

Each Nation has its particular character: It is proverbially 
ſaid, Light as a Frenchman, Waggiſh as an Italian, Grave 
as a Spaniard, Wicked as an Engliſhman, Fierce as a Scotch- 
man, Drunken as a German, Idle as an Iriſhman, Deceit- 
ful as a Greek, &c. See CHARACTER, 

Nr lor is alſo uſed in ſome univerſities, for a diſtinction of 
the ſcholars, and profeſſors of colleges. See UNIVERSITY. 
The faculty of Paris conſiſts of four Nations; viz. that of 
France, that of Normandy, that of Picardy, and that of 

. Germany; which are again, excepting that of Normandy, 
diſtinguiſhed into tribes ; each tribe has its deacon. 

The German Nation comprehends all foreign Nations, En- 
gliſh, Italian, &c, | 
When the procureur of the French Nation ſpeaks in publick, 
his ſtyle. is, Zonoranda Gallorum Natio- He of Picardy ſays, 
Fideliſſima Picardorum Natio : He of Normandy, Veneranda 
Normannorum Natio He of the nation of Germany, Con- 
ſſtantiſſima Germanorum Natio. | 
NATIONAL Synod. See the articles SyNoD, and CounCciL. 
NATIVE, is applied to a perſon conſidered as born in a cer- 
_ . tain place; or deriving his origin therefrom. 
The more accurate writers diſtinguiſh between a Native of 
a place, and being born there. Born ſignifies no more than 
the having been there produced, or brought into the world, 
whether that were the proper country, or habitation of the 
parents, or whether they were there only by accident, as 
ſtrangers, Sc. Whereas Native refers to the proper man- 
ſion, or reſidence of the parents and the family; and where 
the perſon has his education, | 

And hence a perſon may be a Native of one place, and born 

at another: Thus . Jeſus Chriſt is called a Nazarite, and 

- 5 ng as a Native ; though he were born at Bethlehem 

in Juda. | | | 

NATIVE, NaTivvus, in our ancient law-books, ſignified a 
perſon who was born a ſlave or villain. See SLAvE, &c. 

By which he differed from one who had fold himſelf, or be- 


came a flave by his own deed, who was called bondman. 
See VILLAIN. Io 
NaTivt Tenentes, in our old law-books, are freemen, who 
hold Native land; i. e. land ſubject to the ſervices of 
Natives. Spelm. 1 | | 
NaT1vi de Stipite, were villains or bond-men by birth or 
family. — There were alſo Nativi conventionarii, who were 
villains by contract or covenant. Servi enim alii natura, 
alii facti, alii emptione, alii redemptione, alii ſua vel alterius 
datione. LL. Hen. I. cap. 76. 9 | 
In Cornwall it was a cuſtom, that if a freeman married 
Nativam (that is a neif) and brought her ad liberum tene- 


mentum & liberum thorum, and had two daughters, one of 


them was free, and the other a villain. Bract. I. 4. c. 21. 
See NREIT. | . 
NATIVITY, NATIvIr As, or Natal. Day; the day of one's 
birth, See NATALIS. | | pay 
The term is. chiefly uſed in ſpeaking of ſaints, &c. The 
Nativity of St. John Baptiſt, &c.—When we ſay abſolutely 


the Nativity, it is underſtood of that of Jeſus Chriſt, or the 


feaſt of Chriſtmas. See FEAST, CHRISTMAS, &c. 


It is commonly held, that pope Teleſphorus was the firſt 


Who decreed the feaſt of the Nativity to be held on the 
25th of December, John, Archbiſhop of Nice, in an 
epiſtle upon the Nativity of Jeſus Chriſt, relates, that at the 
inſtance of St. Cyril of Jeruſalem, pope Julius procured a 
ſtrict inquiry to be made into the day of our Saviour's Nati- 


. vity; which being found to be on the 25th of December, 


hence we meet in the an- | 


N A 


NaTIviTY, Nativitas, in ancient law-books, ſignifez 
Far ſervitude. fo egg | bonday, 
ATIVITY, in aſtrology, the theme, or figure of 
and particularly of the twelve houſes, at the 3 
perſon was born: called alſo Horoſcope. See Honoscope 
Caſting the Nativity, or by calculation ſeeing to 2 
long the queen ſhould live, &c, was made felony, An how 
We — 2. F3 a | 23. 
ATRON, or Ax Ar RON, in natural hi 1 
kind of ſalt, taken out of a lake of | <4 Bd, * ih 
deſert of Nitria, in Egypt. See SALT. Soba 
- is much of the —_— of nitre, whence it is called 
Egyptian nitre, and is even ſuppoſed to be the f 
of the Ancients. See 2 n 
It is a popular error, that all bones or ſtones thrown into this 
lake, are by degrees converted into Natron. — It maj 
great ebullition, when mixed with acids ; whence it is ks 
as of the alkali kind. See Acid and ALK ALI. 
It is uſed in the whitening of linnen; but burns them it 
not corrected by a mixture of aſhes. See BLEAcaing A 
The Natron of Egypt, as deſcribed by Pliny, Matthiolls 
and Agricola, is an alkali ſalt perforated in manner * 
ſponge, and of a lixivial taſte. n 
Its principles, Dr. Leigh takes to be chiefly two; vi: 
ſea-ſalt, and an urinous ſalt. The firſt, he takes it fo 
granted, it receives from the earth; the ſecond, from 
the air. | 1 
Dr. Huntington, who was on the ſpot, ſays the Nat - on is 
thought to riſe from the bottom of the lake; where, by the 
heat of the ſun, it is condenſed, and hardened into the form 
we ſee it in: But his opinion is, that it is rather ſeparated b 
the ſun from the water. : 


M. de la Chambre adds, that three or four days before the 


Nile begins to overflow, there falls a certain dew, of a fer. 
mentative virtue, inſomuch as to leaven a paſte expoſed to 
it; and that at the ſame time the Natron riſes. 

Hippocrates, Galen, Matthiolus, Dioſcorides, &:c, mention 

it as of uſe in phyſic; and M. de Cloſs is even of opinion 

that all the mineral waters of France are impregnated with 
this kind of nitre; and that it is hence they derive their 

medicinal virtues. | 9 5 

It is of ſingular efficacy in fertilizing- of ground; which 

Dr. Leigh accounts for, by ſuppoſing its volatile particle 

heated by ſome ſubterraneous fire, or by the warmth of the 

ſun ; and thus readily made to aſcend up the minute 
tubes of plants, and carry with them the juices of the 
earth. 

Pliny derives the invention of glaſs from ſome of this Natrm 

accidentally melted down into the ſand, where it ran into 

ſtreams of glaſs. See GLaAss. | 


ſaltpetre, by its fermenting with acids, which faltpetre 
will not do;. by its volatile ſpirit, its lixivial ſmell, the 
clammy inſipid ſubſtance it yields, c. — It agrees with fal 
petre, in that, by dropping ſpirit of ſulphur upon it, it 
ſhoots into pyramidal cryſtals. Dr. Leigh thinks it comes 
nearer ſal armoniac than ſaltpetre. See SALTPETRE. 
Dr. Liſter conjectures, that ' moſt of the ſalt water of the 
lakes of Egypt, having paſſed through the bodies of thoſe 
vaſt animals wherewith: they are ſtocked, as crocodiles, bip- 
popotami, &c. muſt of conſequence be rendred urinous, er 
ſalino-urinous; which is a part of the compoſition of fal ar- 
moniac. See ARMONIAC. _ 
NATTA,* or NaTa, in medicine, a large fleſhy excreſcence, 
or tumor ariſing in ſeveral parts of the —_. 
* The word is alſo written Naſa, Naſda, and Napta. | 
Blancard defines it, a large, ſoft, painleſs, colourleſs, tumo!, 
ariſing uſually on the back, ſometimes on the ſhoulders, and 
other parts. Its root is very ſmall; yet it grows ſo procl 
giouſly, that it ſometimes equals a melon, ox gourd. 
Natte, ofteneſt appear on the neck, much after the manner 
of talpæ. See ALPA. 5 5 
They are of the oedematous kind, and are to be extiy! 
by inciſion, and their return prevented by red precipitate, 
vitriol, or burnt allom ſtrewed on the place. * 
Bartholine mentions a lady, who cured herſelf of a 15 5 
by biting it off. | "ſs 
NATURAL, ſomething that relates to nature; that * 
from a principle of nature; or is conformable to the ordinal 
courſe and order of nature. See NATURE. _ by 
When a ſtone falls downwards, we vulgarly ſay it does pou 
a Natural motion; but if it be thrown upwards, its me 
is faid to be violent. See MoT10N. 


Natural place: Cures wrought by medicines, are C 
operations; but the miraculous ones wrought by 
NATURAL Children, are thoſe born 
See BASTARD. 2 
NATURAL Horizon, is the ſenſible or phyſical horizon. S 
Hor1s0N. 


© they began thenceforth to celebrate the feaſt on that day, See | NATURAL Law. See Law of N ALVES: Natyz4b 
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This nitre is diftinguiſhed from the modern nitre, ot 


Water ſuſpended in a ſucking pump, is ſaid to be out he 
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Supernatural, See MIRACLE, &c PRE lawful wedlock 
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NaruxAL Day, Ses the article 


92 v. 

| ; YEAR. 

N joke . Bee the article FACULTY. In 
Quincy defines Natural Faculty to be that power, ar mg 
from the blood's circulation, which is conſpicuous in all the 


ie 2 which is made at the origin of the nerves. See 


TION, SPIRIT, NERVE, Oc. | | The 
Na 3 L Fundtions, in the animal oeconomy, oy. 
adtions whereby things taken into «the body are * ge a 
and affimilated, ſo as to become parts of our body. de 
oN. | ; 
A heſe his the actions of the viſcera, the veſſels that 3 
retain, move, change, mix, ſecern, apply, excern, nm 
ſpend the humours of the body. See DIGESTION, NU- 
RITION, Oc. 1 i 
Na 1 1715 d Inclinations, are thoſe tendencies, or motions of 
the mind, towards things ſeemingly good, which are com- 
mon, in a greater or leſs degree, to all mankind, _ 
Natural Inclination, according to F. Malebranche, is the 
ſame thing with regard to minds, that motion 1s with re- 
ard to bodies; and as all the. varieties in the material 
world ariſe from the ſeveral motions; of bodies, ſo do all thoſe 


of the intellectual world from inclinations ; and as all mo- 


tions are the reſults of imprefſions immediately communicated 
by the finger of the creator, ſo all inclinations are certainly 
nothing elſe but continual impreſſions of the will of the crea- 


tor on that of the creature; and muſt therefore of neceſſity | 


be agreeable to his ; and therefore can naturally have no prin- 
cipal end but his glory; nor any. ſecondary one, but their 
own preſervation, and that of others: both {till with regard 
to his will who gave them being, 


Now, as, properly ſpeaking, there is but one love in God, | 


viz. that of himſelf ; fo he only impreſſes one love or deſire 
in us, which is that of good in the general. It is this general 
love, or deſire, is the principle of all our particular ones; as, 


in effect, it is the will itſelf: the will being defined to be | 
continual impreſſion of the author of nature, which carries | 


the mind of man to good in general, See WILL. 

But the impreſſion towards good in the general, doth not 

only proceed from God, but alſo all our inclinations to 

particular goods; as, v. g. Self-preſervation, &c, See 
Pass loN. | 2 5 | 
NATURAL Hiſtory, a deſcription of the natural products of 


the earth, water, or air; v. g. beaſts, birds, fiſhes, metals, | 
minerals, and foſſils; together with ſuch extraordinary phæ- 
nomena, as at any time appear in the material world; as 


Meteors, monſters, &c, See HisToRy. 


| Beſides General Natural Hiſtories, as thoſe of Pliny, &c. | 


there are particular ones; and that of two kinds.—The firſt, 
thoſe which only conſider one kind of things; ſuch as the 
Hiſtory of Shells, by Dr. Liſter; of Fiſhes, by Wil- 
loughby; that of Birds, by the ſame; that of Plants, by 
Ray; thoſe of Inſects, by Swammerdam, and Mouffet; 


2 


that of Animals, by Geſner; that of Foſſils, by Agricola, 


Mercatus, &c, | 
The fecond, thoſe which conſider the ſeveral kinds of natural 
things found in particular countries, or provinces ; as the 


Natural Hiſtory of Dauphine, by Chorier; the Natural | 


Hi/tory of the Antilles, by F. du Tertre, and M. Lonvillers 
de Poincy ; thoſe of Oxfordſhire and Staffordſhire, by Dr. 
Plott ; that of Lancaſhire, by Leigh; of Northamptonſhire, 
by Morton; and that of the ſame county, expected from 
Mr. Bridges; that of the weſtern Iſlands, by Martin, &c. 
NaTuRAL Philoſophy, that ſcience which conſiders the powers 
of nature, the properties of Natural Bodies, and their mutual 


action on one another: otherwiſe called phy/ics. See | 


PaysICs, and NATURE. 3 

NaTuRaL Magic, is that which only makes uſe of natural 
cauſes, See MAGIC. | | 

NATURAL Cauſe. See the article Cavs. : 

NaTURAL, in heraldry, is uſed where animals, fruits, 
flowers, Sc. are blazoned with the colours they naturally 
have, though different from the common colours of heraldry : 
and this is to prevent the armories being accus'd of falſity, 
when blazon'd with the names of colours unknown in 
heraldry, See CoLouk and BLAazon. 

NatuRAL, in muſic, is ſometimes uſed for diatonic. See 
DiaTonic, | _ 
NATURAL is alſo ſometimes for phyſical, — In which latter 
ſenſe, Natural MAuſic is that performed by Natural organs, 
. e. vocal mulic; in contradiſtinction to artificial, or in- 

ſtrumental. See Mus1c., 

Natura Harmony, is that produced by the natural, and 
elſential chords of the mode. See Harmony. 
ATURAL Note is uſed in oppoſition to flat and ſharp notes, | 
which are called artificial notes. See NoTE, SCALE, Ge. 
ATURAL is alſo uſed for ſomething coming immediately out 
of the hands of nature, —In which ſenſe it ſtands oppoſed to | 
factitious, or artificial, which ſignifies ſomething wrought by 
art, See ARTIFICIAL, | 


performed within the body ; that ſecretion alone | 


J 


5 * * 


| 


N 


7 * * 
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| difference between Natural arid artificial things when viewed 


with microſcopes; the firſt ever appear adorned with all ima- 
|  ginable elegance and beauty; the latter, though the moſt 
' curious in their kind, infinitely rude and unhewn: The 
fineſt needle appears a rough bar of iron; and the moſt ac- 
curate engraving, or emboſſment, as if done with a niattock 
or trowel, | i 
NATURALIST, a perſon who has ſtudied nature; and is 
well verſed in natural bodies, eſpecially what relates to 
metals, minerals, ſtones, vegetables, and animals, See 
ANIMAL, PLANT, MIN ERAL, Sc. | 
Ariſtotle, lian, Pliny, Solinus, and Theophraſtus, were 
the greateſt Naturaliſis among the ancients; but they fell 
into abundance of errors, which have been corrected by the 
happy induſtry of the moderns. — Aldrovandus is the moſt 
copious and complete of the modern NVaturaliſis; his work is 
in thirteen volumes in folio. 1:30 
NATURALIZATION, in Law, the a& of naturaliz- 
ing an alien, or putting him into the condition of a 
natural- born ſubject, and entitling him to the rights and pri- 
vileges thereof. See ALIEN and DENIZEN. | 
In France, Naturalization is the king's prerogative, in 
England, it is only done by act of parliament, 
In France, Swiſs, Savoyards, and Scots, need not any Natu- 
rualiation, being reputed regnicoies, or natives. | 
' NATURALS, Rer. NATURALES, in medicine. — In every 
animal, howſoever ſick and diſeaſed, there is ſtill remaining 
ſome degree of life, and ſtrength; and the cauſes and effects 
of each.—T heſe are called Naturals, natural things, or 
things according to nature; and ſometimes barely nature; in 
contradiſtinction to Non-Natirals, See Non-NATURAL. 
NATURE, NaTuRA, is a term variouſly uſed. Ariſtotle 
has a whole chapter wrote expreſsly to enumerate the various 
acceptations of the Greek word, poi, rendered in Engliſh, 
Nature : and among Latin writers, the different acceptations 
are ſo many, that a certain author reckons up fourteen, or 
fifteen, Mr. Boyle, in a preciſe treatiſe of the vulgarly re- 
ceived Notion of Nature, gives us eight principal ones. | 
| NATURE, then, is ſometimes uſed for the ſyſtem of the world; 
the machine of the univerſe; or the aſſemblage of all created 
beings. See UNIVERSE, and SYSTEM, 
In which fenſe we ſay, the author of Nature; the Sun is 
called the Eye of Nature, becauſe he illumines the univerſe, 
and the Father of Nature, becauſe he warms the earth, and 
makes it fruitful, And thus we ſay of the phoenix, or a 
chimzra, that there is no ſuch thing in Nature. 
Inftead of the word Nature in this ſenſe, Mr. Boyle, to 
avoid ambiguity, and abuſe of the word, wiſhes to have 
world, or univerſe ſubſtituted. See WoRLD. 
| NATURE, in a more confined ſenſe, is applied to each of 
| the ſeveral kinds of being, created and increated ; ſpiritual 
and corporeal. See ENS. Eu ur, 
In which ſenſe, we ſay, human Nature, meaning all men 
together who poſſeſs the ſame ſpiritual, reaſonable ſoul. 
Angelical Nature; the divine Nature, &c. 7 
In this ſenſe, the ſchool divines ſay, natura naturans, & 
natura naturata, ſpeaking of God, who is the natura natu- 
rans, as giving being and Nature to all others; in oppoſition 
to the creatures, who are the natura naturata, as receiving 
their Nature from the hands of another. | 
NATURE, in a ftill more reſtrained ſenſe, is uſed for the 
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| 
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eſſence of a thing; or that which the ſchoolmen call the 


quiddity thereof, that is, the attribute. which makes it what 
it is, See Qulppir v. l 

In which ſenſe, the Carteſians ſay, it is the Nature of the 
ſoul to think; and that the Nature of matter conſiſts in 
extenſion, See Soul, MATTER, EXTENSION, c. 
And here the word gence, Mr. Boyle would have obtain, in 
lieu of Nature. See ESSENCE. 

NATURE .is more particularly uſed for the eſtabliſhed order, 
and courſe of material things ; the ſeries of ſecond cauſes ; or 
the laws which God has impoſed on the motions impreſſed by 
him. See CAusk, Law, and MoT1on. | 
In which ſenſe it is we ſay, phyſics is the ſtudy of Nature. 
Nature makes the night ſucceed the day ; Nature has rendered 
reſpiration neceſſary to life, &c. 

Thus St. Thomas defines Nature a kind of divine art, com- 
municated to beings, which carries them to the end they are 
determined b. which ſenſe, Nature is nothing elſe but 
that concatenation of cauſes and effects, or that order. and 
oeconomy which God has eſtabliſhed in the parts of his crea- 
tion. See CONCATENA TION, &@c. | 

In this ſenſe too we ſay, miracles are effects above the powers 
of Nature Art is ſaid to force or ſurpaſs Nature, by means 
of machines; in regard theſe produce effects which exceed 
what we find in the common courſe of things. See ART; 
MiracLx, &c. | 

NATURE, again, is taken for an aggregate of powers belong- 
ing to any body, eſpecially a living one. 

In which ſenſe phyſicians ſay, Nature is ftrong, weak, or 

ſpent; or, that in ſuch a diſeaſe, Nature left to herſelf, will 


Vilhop Wilkins obſerves, that there appears a world of | 


perform the cure. 
„ 7 B NATURE 
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NaTURE, is ſtill more ſtrictly uſed for the action of provi- 


dence, the principle of all things; or, that ſpiritual power, 
or being, which is diffuſed throughout the creation, and moves 
and acts in all bodies, and gives them certain properties, and 
produces certain effects. See PROVIDENCE. 

In this, which Mr. Boyle conſiders as the moſt uſual ſenſe, 


Nature is nothing elſe but God, acting himſelf, and accord- 


ing to certain laws he himſelf has fixed. See GoD. 

This ſeems pretty agreeable to the opinion of many of the 
ancients, who made Nature the God of the univerſe, the 
To Has, who preſides over, and governs all; though others 
owned this an imaginary being, and by Nature meant no 
more than the qualities, or virtues, which God has given his 
creatures, and which their poets and orators took occaſion of 
perſonifying. i 

F. Malebranche ſays, the Nature ſo much talked of in the 
ſchools is fit for nothing but to lead us back to idolatry ; the 
ancient heathens hereby underſtanding ſomething, which, 
without being God, acts continually throughout the univerſe. 
Thus the idol Nature muſt be an actual principle, which, 
in concurrence with God, is the next and immediate cauſe 
of all the changes which befal matter. Which ſeems to 
fall in with the opinion of the Anima mundi ; as if Nature 
were a ſubſtitute of God, or a collateral cauſe with God, 
or a middle being between God and created things. See 
ANIMA Mounopi. ; EY 

Ariſtotle defines Nature, Principium & cauſa motus & ejus in 
quo eft primo per ſe & non per accidens : A definition ſo obſcure, 
that none of his commentators, with all their glofles, have 
been able to render it intelligible. 

This principle, which the Peripatetics called Nature, they 
ſuppoſed to act neceſſarily; and was therefore deſtitute of 
knowledge, or liberty, See NECESSITY. | 

Thus alſo the Stoics conceived Nature as a certain ſpirit or 
virtue diffuſed throughout the univerſe, which gave every 
thing its motion; ſo that all muſt be dragged away by the 
invariable order of a blind Nature, and an inevitable neceſſity. 
Ses FATE,” 

In ſpeaking of the action of Nature, no more is to be under- 
ſtood, but that bodies act on one another, in a manner agree- 
able to the general laws of motion which the creator has 
eſtabliſhed. | 


In this lies the myſtery of that great word, which is only a | 


compendious way of expreſſing the action of all bodies: but 
the mechaniſm of bodies would, perhaps, better expreſs what 


is here meant by Nature, See MECHANISM. 


Some, Mr. Boyle obſerves, will have the Nature of a thing 
to be only the law that it receives from the creator, and ac- 
cording to which it acts on all occaſions But this is an im- 
proper, and figurative expreſſion, 

The ſame author propoſes a notion of Nature as more fit 
than any yet given, to paſs for the principal one of Nature; 
with regard to which many axioms and expreſſions relating 
to that word, may be conveniently underſtood. In order to 
this, he diſtinguiſhes between general and particular Nature. 


General NATURE he defines the aggregate of the bodies which 


make up the world in its preſent ſtate, conſidered as a prin- 
ciple, by virtue whereof they act and ſuffer, according to the 
laws of motion preſcribed by the author of things, 


Particular NATURE of any ſubordinate, or individual, conſiſts 


in the general Nature applied to a diſtinct portion of the uni- 
verſe —Or it is a convention of the mechanical properties 
(as magnitude, figure, order, fituation, and local motion) of 
parts convenient and ſufficient to conſtitute or entitle to, 
its particular ſpecies or denomination, the particular body 
they make up; the concourſe of all theſe being conſidered as 
the principle of motion, reſt, &c. 


Laws of NATURE, are axioms, or general rules of motion, 


and reſt, obſerved by natural bodies in their actions on one 
another; and in all the changes which befal them in their 
natural ſtate. See Law. | 

The Laws of Nature, and of motion, are, in effect, the 
ſame; cuſtom, indeed, has made ſome difference, and we 
find authors call the particular caſes of motion, laws of mo- 
tion; which ſee under MoTion: the more general, or 
catholick ones, and thoſe from which, as from axioms, the 
others are deduced, they call Laws of Nature. | 
Of theſe, Sir Iſaac Newton has eſtabliſhed three. 


1. That every body perſeveres in the ſame ſtate, either of 


reſt, or uniform rectilinear motion; except ſo far as it is 
forced to change that ſtate by ſome foreign force. 

Thus projectiles perſevere in their motions, except ſo far as 
they are retarded by the reſiſtance of the air, and the cauſe 
of gravity; and thus a top, whoſe parts, by their coheſion, 
are continually drawing one another out of their rectilinear 


motion, only ceaſes to run round becauſe reſiſted by the air, 


and the friction of the plane whereon it moves. And thus 
the larger bodies of the planets and comets preſerve their 
progreſſive and circular motions a long time undiminiſhed in 
regions void of all ſenſible reſiſtance. See Vis Inertiæ, 
REsISTANCE, and MEDIUM. þ | 

2. The change of motion is ever proportional to the moving 
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force whereby it is effected, and in the direct | 

line wherein that force is imprelled. dike right 

If a certain force produce a certain motion: 

force will produce double the motion; a triple N * Ouble 

the motion; whether it be impreſſed all at Once "ce triple 

ceſſively, and by degrees. And this motion, (ſince er ſue. 

directed to the ſame point with the generating ft f fe 
the body were in motion before, is either to be ny i 
it, as if the motions conſpire; or ſubtracted from * 
where contrary; or added obliquely, as where obj 
and is compounded with it, according, to the determi . 
of _ See COMPOSITION, mation 
3. Reaction is always contrary and equal to action. 
actions of two . upon _ tn are Ten Mt A. 
equal, and directed contrary ways. _ 
Whatever preſſes, or pulls another, is equally preſs 
pulled thereby. Thus, if I preſs a ſtone with ny fel, 
the finger is equally preſſed by the ſtone. If a hor 4 _ 
weight by a rope, the horſe is equally drawn back ed 
the weight; for the rope being equally ſtretched 3 

will, with an equal endeavour to relax itſelf, drive the 1 . 

tr on ſtone, and the flone towards the horſe: and 2 

inder the progreſs of the one, as much as it pron 

of the ne. : LO Ie 
Again, if any body, by ſtriking on another, do in any ma 

ner change its motion, it will, itſelf, by means of the bag 
undergo an equal change in its own motion, by reaſon of th 
equality of the preſſure. 

In theſe actions the changes are equal; not thoſe, we mean 
of the velocities, but thoſe of the motions, the bodies being 
ſuppoſed free from any other impediments. For the chan . 
of velocities, which are likewiſe made contrary ways <p 
much as the motions are equally changed, are reciprocal 
proportional to the bodies. See REACTION, 7 
This law alſo obtains in attractions. See ATTRACTION, 

NATURE, in proſody.—A ſyllable is faid to be long or ſhort 
by Nature, to ſignify that it is ſo originally, and indeyen- 
dently of any rule of grammar which might render it ſo by 

poſition, or otherwiſe, See QUANTITY and PRogopy. 

NAVAL, ſomething relating to ſhips, or navigation. See 
SHIP and NAVIGATION, 

In this ſenſe we ſometimes ſay, Naval ſtrength, a Naval 
combat, Oc. 

NavaL Crown, Corona Navalis, among the ancient Romans, 
a crown adorned with figures of prows of ſhips, conferred 
on perſons who in ſea-engagements firſt boarded the enemy's 
veſſel, See CRowN. 

Though A. Gellius ſeems to ſpeak in the general, where he 
ſays, the Naval Crown was adorned with prows of ſhips, 
Lipſius diſtinguiſhes two kinds of Naval Crowns ; the one 
he calls /mple, the other ro/trated.. 

The firſt he ſuppoſes plain, and given to the common 
ſoldiers, &'c,— The latter, much more glorious, adorned 
with prows of ſhips, and only given to generals, or 
admirals, who had gained ſome important victory at 
ſea, | 

NAVE/ in architecture, Navis Eccleſiz, denotes the body 
of a church ; or the place where the people are placed; 
reaching from the rail, or balluſter, of the choir to the chief 
door. See CHURCH, | 

* Baldus derives the word from the Greek „abe, temple ; which 
Salmaſius brings farther from vans, ſhip; by reaſon the vault 
or roof of a church bears reſemblance to a ſhip. | 


The ancient Greeks called the Nave, Pronaos; the Latins 
frequently Cella. See PRONAos. . 
The Nave of the church belongs to the pariſhioners ; it b 
they are to repair it, &c. See REPARATION. 
NAVEL, a part in the middle of the belly, by anatomiſt 
called Umbilicus.—See Tab. Anat, (Splanch) fig. 3. lit. e. 
fig. 16. lit. e. See alſo UMBILICUS, 3 
NaveEL-String, by anatomiſts is called Funiculus Umbilical, 
See UMBILICAL, 3 þ 
NAVICULARE * Os, in anatomy, the third bone in the 
foot, between the aſtragalus, and the oſſa cuneiformia. 
* Tt js thus called from Navi, a thip, to which it bears ſome 
reſemblance z for which reaſon likewiſe it is ſometimes call 
Cymbiforme, from Cymba, a boat; and Scaphoides, from a Gr 
word of the like import. See Foor. 


The Os Naviculare has behind it a large finus, which k. 
ceives the anterior convex head of the firſt bone; and before 
it is convex : it is divided into three heads, which are fe- 

ceived into the ſinus's of the oſſa cuneiformia. . 

NAVIGATION, the art, or act of failing, or 1 
ducting a veſſel from one place to another, the Free 
ſhorteſt, and moſt commodious way. See SHIP and 84 
ING, | —— 2s 
This art, in the full latitude of the word, comprenene® 
parts: 19 The art of conſtructing and building ſhips. f W 
loading of ſhips. And, 3“ The conducting and a hf " 
ſhips through the ſea, which is in a peculiar ſenſe 
Navigation, or ſailing. See SAILING. 
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Proper NAVIGATION, is where the voyage is long, and out in 


the kite; others, as Oppian de Piſcibus, lib. I. from the fiſh 


| tains, furniſhing them with excellent wood for ſhip-building, 


NAV 
In this reſtfained ſenſe of the word, Navigatiin is either com- 


To a uſually called Cogſting, is where the 


ts are on the ſame, or very neighbouring coaſts; and where 


* veſſel is ſeldom out of ſight of land, or out of reach of £ 


ding. See COASTING. | | } 
* little elſe is required, but an acquaintance with the 
lands, the compaſs, and ſounding-line 3 each of which ſee in 
its place, COMPAss and SOUNDING, 


he main ocean. 3 
Jo ths beſides the requiſites in the former, are likewiſe re- 


quired the uſe of Mercator's chart, azimuth and ampli- 
tude compaſſes, log-line, and other inſtruments for celeſtial 
obſervations, 2s quadrants, foreſtaffs, c. See each inſtru- 
ment, &c. in its place. See CHART, QUADRANT, Sec. 
Navigation turns principally on four things; two whereof 
being known, the reſt are eaſily found from them by the tables, 
es, and charts. - 
Tek four things are, the difference of latitude, difference of 
longitude, the reckoning or diſtance run, and the courſe, or 
rhumb ſailed on. 8 9 
The latitudes are eaſily found, and with ſufficient accuracy. 
See LATITUDE. % gn 
The courſe and diſtance, are had by the log-line, or dead 
reckoning, and the compaſs. See Lo, ComPass, CouRsE, 
and DisTANCE, : 
Nor is there any thing wanting to the perfection of Mævi- 
gation, but to determine the longitude, — T he mathematicians 
of many ages have applied themſelves with the utmoſt aſſiduity 
to ſupply this grand deſideratum, but hitherto in vain ; not- 
withſtanding the magnificent rewards of ſeveral princes and 
ſtates to the diſcoverer. 52, 
For the various methods that now occaſionally -obtain at ſea 
for this purpoſe. See LoNGITUDE. ” 
The poets refer the invention of the art of Navigation to 
Neptune, ſome to Bacchus, others to Hercules, others to 
Jaſon, others to Janus, who is ſaid to have made the firſt 
ſhip. See SHIP. Hiſtorians aſcribe it to the /Eginetes, the 
Phcenicians, Tyrians, and the ancient inhabitants of Britain. 
Some will have it, the firſt hint was taken from the flight of 


called Nautilus: Others aſcribe it to accident. —Scripture 
refers the origin of ſo uſeful an invention to God himſelf, 
who gave the firſt ſpecimen thereof in the ark built by Noah 
under his direction. For the raillery the good man underwent 
on account of his enterprize ſhews evidently enough, the 
world was then ignorant of any thing like Navigation, and that 
they even thought it impoſſible. See ARK. 

However, hiſtory repreſents the Phœnicians, eſpecially thoſe 
of their capital Tyre, as the firſt navigators ; being urged to 
ſeek a foreign commerce by the narrowneſs and poverty of a 
lip of ground they poſſeſſed along the coaſts ; as well as by 
the conveniency of two or three good ports ; and by their na- 
tural genius to traffic. | 
Accordingly, Lebanon, and the other neighbouring moun- 


in a ſhort time they were maſters of a numerous fleet, which 


conſtantly hazarding new Navigations, and ſettling new | 


trades, they ſoon arrived at an incredible pitch of opulency 
and populouſneſs : inſomuch as to be in a condition to ſend 
out colonies ; the principal of which was that of Carthage, 
which keeping up their Phoenician ſpirit of commerce, in 
time not only equalled Tyre itſelf, but vaſtly ſurpaſſed it; 
ſending its merchant-fleets through Hercules's Pillars, now 
the ſtraights' of Gibraltar, along the Weſtern coaſts of 
Africa and Europe ; and even, if we believe ſome authors, 
to America itſelf ; the diſcovery whereof ſo many ages 
afterwards, has been ſo glorious to the Spaniards. See Com- 
MERCE, | 
Tyre, whoſe immenſe riches and power are repreſented in 
ſuch lofty terms both in ſacred and profane authors, being 
deſtroyed by Alexander the Great ; its Navigation and com- 
merce were transferred by the conqueror to Alexandria, a 
new city, admirably ſituated for thoſe purpoſes, propoſed 
for the capital of the empire of Aſia, which Alexander then 
meditated,—And thus aroſe the Navigation of the Egyptians, 
which was afterwards ſo cultivated by the Ptolemys, that 
Tyre and Carthage (which laſt, after having a long time 
diſputed empire with the Romans, was at length ſubdued) were 
quite forgot. : 
Egypt being reduced into a Roman province after the battle 
of Actium, its trade and Navigation fell into the hands 
of Auguſtus; in whoſe time Alexandria was only inferior 
to Rome : and the magazines of the capital of the world 
— oy ſupplied with merchandizes from the capital of 
4 . Alexandria itſelf underwent the fate of Tyre 
* 2 being ſurprized by the Saracens, who, in 
= ot the emperor Heraclius, overſpread the Northern 
ak ere Africa, &c. whence the merchants being driven, 
ia has ever ſince been in a languiſhing ſtate, though 


fill it have a conſiderable part of the commerce of the 
Chriſtian merchants, trading to the Levant. 
The fall of Rome, and its empire, drew along with it, 
not only that of learning, and the polite arts, but that of 
Navigation ; the Barbarians, into whoſe hands it fell, con- 
tenting themſelves with the ſpoils of the induſtry of their 
predeceſſors. 1 | | 
But no ſooner were the more brave among thoſe nations well 
ſettled in their new provinces, ſome in Gaul, as the Franks; 
others in Spain, as the Goths ; and others in Italy, as the 
Lombards ; but they began to learn the advantages of Navi- 
gation and commerce, and the methods of managing them, 
from the people they ſubdued ; and this with ſo much ſucceſs, 
that in a little time ſome of them became able to give 
new leſſons, and ſet on foot new inſtitutions for its advan- 
tage. | 7 
Thus it is to the Lombards we uſually aſcribe the invention 
and uſe of banks, book-keeping, exchanges, rechanges, &c. 
See Bank, ExcHANGE, &c. | | 
It does not appear which of the European people, after the 
ſettlement of their new maſters, firſt took themſelves to 
Navigation and commerce. Some think it began with the 
French; though the Italians ſeem to have the juſteſt title to 
it, and are accordingly ordinarily looked on as the reſtorers 
hereof, as well as of the polite arts, which had been baniſhed 
together, from the time the empire was torn aſunder. | 
It is the people of Italy then, and particularly thoſe of Venice 
and Genoa, who have the glory of this reſtoration ; and it is 
to their advantageous ſituation for Navigation, they in great 
meaſure owe their glory. 
In the bottom of the Adriatic were a great number of marſhy 
iſlands, only ſeparated by narrow channels, but thoſe well 
ſcreened, and almoſt inacceflible, the reſidence of ſome 
fiſhermen, who here ſupported themſelves by a little trade of 
fiſh and falt, which they found in ſome of theſe iſlands.— 
Thither, then, the Veneti, a people inhabiting that part of 
Italy along the coaſts of the Gulph, retired, when Alaric, 
king of the Goths, and afterwards Attila, king of the Huns, 
ravaged Italy. | 
Theſe new iſlanders, little imagining that this was to be 
their fixed reſidence, did not think of compoſing any body 
politic; but each of the ſeventy-two iſlands of this little 
Archipelago, continued a long time under its ſeveral maſters, 
and each made a diſtinct common-wealth.—When their 
commerce was become conſiderable enough to give jea- 
louſy to their neighbours, they began to think of uniting 
into a body: And it was this union, firſt begun in the ſixth 
century, but not completed till the eighth, that laid 
the ſure foundation of the future grandeur of the ſtate of 
Venice, | 
From the time of this union, their fleets of merchant- 
men were ſent to all the parts of the Mediterranean ; and at 
laſt to thoſe of Egypt, particularly Cairo, a new city, built 
by the Saracen princes on the Eaſtern banks of the Nile, 
vous they traded for their ſpices, and other products of the 
ndies. | 
Thus they flouriſhed, increaſed their commerce, their Navi- 
gation, and their conqueſts on the terra firma, till the famous 
league of Cambray in 1508, when a number of jealous 
princes conſpired to their ruin ; which was the more eaſily 
effected by the diminution of their Eaſt-India commerce, 
of which the Portugueſe had got one part, and the French 
another. | 
Genoa, which had applied itſelf to Navigation at the ſame 


time with Venice, and that with equal ſucceſs, was a long 
time its dangerous rival, diſputed with it the empire of the 


ſea, and ſhared with it the trade of Egypt, and other parts 
both of the Eaſt and Weſt. | | 


Jealouſy ſoon began to break out, and the two republics 


coming to blows, it was three centuries almoſt continual war, 
ere the ſuperiority was aſcertained ; when towards the end 
of the fourteenth century, the fatal battle of Chioza ended 
the noble ſtrife : The Genoeſe, who till then had uſually the 
advantage, having now loſt all, and the Venetians almoſt 
become deſperate, at one happy blow, beyond all expectation, 
ſecured to themſelves the empire of the ſea, and ſuperiority in 
commerce. | h 
About the ſame time that Navigation was retrieved in the 
Southern parts of Europe, a new ſociety of merchants was 
formed in the North, which not only carried commerce to 
the 2 perfection it was capable of till the diſcovery of 
the Eaſt and Weſt Indies, but alſo formed a new ſcheme of 
laws for the regulation thereof, which ſtill obtain under the 
name of Ujes and Cuſtoms of the Sea. See Us Es. 

This ſociety is that famous league of the Hans towns, com- 


monly ſuppoſed to have begun about the year 1164. See 


Hans Towns. | | 
For the modern ſtate of Navigation in England, Holland, 


France, Spain, Portugal, &c, See Commerce, Com- 
PANY, Ec. 


We ſhall only add, that in examining the reaſons of com- 


merce's paſſing ſucceſlively from the Venetians, Go, 
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and Hans- Towns, to the Portugueſe and Spaniards; and 
from thoſe again to the Engliſh and Dutch ; it may be eſta- 
bliſhed as a maxim, that the relation between commerce and 
Navigation, or, if we may be allowed to ſay it, their union, 
is ſo intimate, that the fall of the one, inevitably draws after 
it the other ; and that they will always either flouriſh or 
dwindle together, 


Hence fo many laws, ordinances, ſtatutes, &c. for its regu- | 


lation; and hence particularly that celebrated act of Nav:- 
gation, which an eminent foreign author calls the Palladium, 
or tutelar deity of the commerce of England; which is too 
important not to be here mentioned; as it is the ſtanding 
rule, not only of the Engliſh among themſelves, but alſo of 
other nations with whom they trathe, ; 
AF of Engliſh NaviGATION, is a ſtatute whereby the parlia- 
ment of England have ſettled divers matters relating to the 
Navigation and commerce of the kingdom. : 
Till this act, all nations were at liberty to import into 
England all kinds of merchandizes, whether of their own 
growth, or laden elſewhere, and that on their own veſſels. 
Cromwell firſt perceiving the prejudice this liberty did to the 
Engliſh commerce, which was now almoſt wholly in the 
hands of foreigners, chiefly the Dutch, whom he hated, 
animated the Engliſh, by ſeveral acts of parliament, to re- 
ſume their trade into their own hands ; and particularly 
paſſed an act prohibiting the Dutch from importing any mer- 
chandizes, except thoſe of their own growth or manufacture, 
which were very few. 
Upon the reſtoration, the firſt parliament Charles II. called, 
diſtinguiſhing, in Cromwell, the politician from the parricide, 
condemned the memory of the one, and followed the plan 
of the other with regard to Navigation and commerce; by 
paſſing that celebrated Bill or Act for the encouraging and in- 
creaſing of ſhipping, and of Navigation, which ſtill ſubſiſts in 
its full latitude, and its ancient vigour. Its date is from the 
firſt of December, 1660. 12 Car. II. c. 18.—lts chief articles 
follow. | | 
I. That no goods or commodities ſhall be imported or ex- 
ported to or from any of the Engliſh colonies in Afia, Africa, 
or America, but on veſſels built within the dominions of 
England, or really belonging to Engliſhmen, and whoſe 
maſters, and at leaſt three-fourths of the crew are Engliſh, * 
on pain of forfeiture of the goods and veſſel. 

* Under the name Englißs, here, are comprehended all the king's 
ſubjects of England, Ireland, and the Plantations ; as was 
explained in a — Act 13 and 14 Car. II. c. 11. 

2. That no perſon born out of the ſubjection of England, or 
not naturalized, ſhall exerciſe any commerce in thoſe colonies 
for himſelf, or others. 
3. That no merchandizes of the growth of Aſia or America, 
ſhall be imported into any of the dominions of England on any 
other than Engliſh veſſels, | 
4. That no goods of foreign growth or manufacture that ſhall 
be brought into England, Wales, Ireland, iſlands of Jerſey 
or Guernſey, or town of Berwick on Tweed, in Engliſh built 
ſhipping, or other ſhipping belonging to the foreſaid places, and 
navigated by Engliſh mariners as aforeſaid, ſhall be ſhipped or 
brought from any other place or country, but only from thoſe 
of the growth or manufacture thereof. 
5. That all kinds of dried and falted ſea-fiſh, train-oils, 
blubber, and whale-fins, ' not caught by Engliſh veſlels, im- 
ported into England, ſhall pay double duties. 
6. That the commerce from port to port in England and 
Ireland ſhall be carried on wholly by Engliſh veſlels, and 
Engliſh merchants: the crew to be always three-fourths 
Engliſh. | 
7. That none but Engliſh-veſſels ſhall reap the benefit of the 
diminutions made, or abatements to be henceforth made, in the 
cuſtoms. 
8. All veſſels are prohibited importing into England and Ireland 
any of the commodities of Muſcovy, or even any maſts, or 
other timber, foreign ſalt, pitch, roſin, hemp, raiſins, prunes, 
oil of olive, any kind of corn, or grain, ſugars, aſhes, and 
ſoap, wine, vinegar, or brandy, except vellels, whereof Engliſh 
are owners or part-owners, and where the maſter and three- 
fourths of the mariners are Engliſh.—And that no currants, or 
other commodities, the growth or manufacture of the Turkiſh 
empire, ſhall be imported, but in veſſels of Engliſh build, and 
navigated as aforeſaid ; except only ſuch veſſels as are of the 
build of the country or place whereof ſuch commodities are 
the growth or manufacture, or of ſuch part where ſuch goods 
are uſually ſhipped for tranſportation, and unleſs the maſter and 
three-fourths of the crew be natives of the country where they 
are laden. 8 
9. All timber, maſts, boards, ſalt, pitch, tar, roſin, hemp, 
flax, raiſins, figs, prunes, olive oils, corn, or grain of any 
kind, ſugar, potaſhes, brandies, and wines, and all goods of 
the growth and manufacture of Muſcovy, all currants and 
Turkiſh goods imported into England, &c. in other than 
ſuch ſhipping, and ſo navigated, ſhall be deemed aliens goods, 
and pay accordingly. | | 
10. That to prevent frauds in buying and diſguiſing foreign 
4 


I 


NAV 


veſſels, the proprietors ſhall take an oath, that tl. 
belong to them, and that no alien has any part in the? 
11. That Engliſh veſſels, and navigated by Eng 
import into the dominions of England, any merchang.... 7 
the Levant, though not taken up in the places 3 of 
grow, or are manufactured: Provided it be in ſome © they 
the Mediterranean beyond the firaights of Gibraj,, Fer © 
the ſame, is underſtood of commodities. brought from the . 
Indies; provided they be taken up in ſome port be ad N 
Cape of Good- Hope: And thoſe from the Canaries, 2nd dle 
colonies of Spain ; and the Azores, and other colonies 79, 
tugal, which are allowed to be ſhipped, the one in 8 170 
ports, the other in Portugueſe. ani 
12. Theſe penalties, prohibitions, and confiſcations, n 
extend to goods taken by way of repriſal from the are 5 
England, nor to fiſh caught by the Scots, or their _ 4 
2 which may be imported into England by the Scotch but 
ips. | 
13. Five ſhillings per ton duty is impoſed on e 
veſſel arriving na port of England, 6 ow vB — 
months longer) as 50 ſols per ton lies on the Engliſh veſſch z 
France. | 2 
Laſtly, That ſugars, tobacco, and other commodities of the 
growth of the Engliſh colonies, ſhall not be imported 
any other part of Europe, but the dominions of En 100 
And that veſſels going out of the ports of the ſame 8 i 
the Engliſh colonies, ſhall give 1000 J. ſecurity, if under ox 
hundred tons, and 2000 J. if above, ere they depart, that ber 
will import their cargo into ſome port in the ſaid dominions. 
and the like, ere they quit thoſe colonies, that they will lng 
their whole cargo in England. 
NAVIS, Argo Navis, or the ſhip Argo, in aſtronomy, a con- 
ſtellation of the Southern hemiſphere. See ARG0. 
NAUMACHIA, * Naumacar, a ſpectacle, or ſhew, amon 
the ancient Romans, repreſenting a ſea-fight, a 
* The word comes from the Greek vg, ſhip, veſſel, and pay 
pugna, fight. N EY 
NAUMACHIA'is alſo uſed for a circus incompaſſed with ſeats and 
porticos ; the pit whereof, ſerving as an arena, was filled with 
water, by means of pipes; for the exhibiting of ſea-fiokt, 
See CIRCUS. ? 
There were ſeveral of theſe Naumachias at Rome; three built by 
Auguſtus, one by Claudius, and another by Domitian, Netw 
Naumachia ſerved for the reverſe of his medals, | 
NAUSEA, “ Navrw, in medicine, a retching, or propenſity and 
endeavour to vomit ; ariſing from a loathing of food, excited 
by ſome viſcous humour that irritates the ſtomach, and ure 
it to diſcharge itſelf ; and accompanied with anxiety about tte 
præcordia, and falivation of the mouth. See Anogtxy, 
*The word is Latin, formed from the Greek vavoia, of wa; 
Navis ſhip : In regard, people, at the beginning of their vor. 
ages, are uſually liable to this diſorder. 
A Nauſea is when the thoughts or ſight of proper food create 
a ſickneſs in the ſtomach, or a tendency to vomit, 
Nauſea and vomiting only differ from one another, as more 
or leſs violent, — I he Nauſea is properly the effort the to- 
mach makes to vomit, which has not always the effect. Se 
_ VomiTING. | 
Boerhaave defines a Nauſea anatomically, to be a retrograde 
ſpaſmodic motion of the muſcular fibres of the oeſophagus 
ſtomach, and inteſtines ; attended with convulſions of the 
abdominal muſcles, and the ſeptum tranſverſum. 
The uſual cauſes of a Nauſea, and anorexia, are hard drink- 
ing, great heat, a fever, conſumptions, laxneſs of the ſtomach 
occaſioned by tea, &c, allo narcotics, as tobacco, paſſions a 
the mind, ſuppreſſion of evacuations inducing a plethora, fol 
ſtomach, tenacious humours lodged therein, and certain ſuin- 
ming or undulatory motions. 
NAU'LICAL Planiſphere, a deſcription of the terreſtrial globe 
upon a plane, for the uſe of mariners. See PLANISPHERE 
and Sca- CHART. 
NAUTICAL Chart. See the article Sca-CHART. 
NAuTICAL Compaſs. See the article CoMpass 
NAUTICUS, in anatomy, a muſcle, called alſo Tibialis fiat. 
See TTBIALIS, : 
NAUTILUS, * Nara ſpecies of turbinated ſea ſhell, 0? 
compreſſed figure, and having the whirl or volute ns 
hid within the body ; frequently dug up at land, and 0 
found petrified. See SHELL, Foss1L, &c. 
* Tt takes its name from a teſtaceous animal, 
was, called Nautilus, or the ſailor; of whic 
guiſh divers ſpecies. | : fla 
NAVY, the fleet, or ſhipping, of a prince, or fiat. 
FLEET, : | nd is in the Jord 
The direction of the Navy Reyal of England 15 and con 
high-admiral, and under him in the principal officers np 
miffioners, who hold their places by patent. me 2 2 
Principal Officers of the Navy are four, viz. = 1 
whoſe bulineſs is to receive monies out of the exched 0 grit 
to pay all the charges of the Navy, by warrant from 0% 


really 


whoſe habitation i 
h naturalilts diſt 


de 


trolls al 
cipal officers. Comptroller, who attends and comptroꝰ 
payment of wages, is to know the rates of ſtores, 10 1 f 


charge 


that part of the com 
victuallers accounts. 


at Chatham. 


the end of each voyage 
Clerk of the Atts, whoſe 
tracts, bills, warrants, &c. 


Commiſſioners of the Navy, are 


NEA 


5 1 is to know the N ALMS of Glaſs, is the baking of glaſs, to dry, harden; 
and audite al no 9 ids repairs, | and give it the due conſiſtence, after it has been blown, and 
ſtate of Fe very "&c with what ſtores they receive; and | faſhioned into the proper works. See GLASS. 

, &c. 


to ſtate and audite acceunts.— This is uſually performed in a kind of tower, called the Leer, 
buſineſs is to record all orders, con- built over the melting-furnace.” See FURNACE. _ 


Mn,! g 


9 


NEALING of Glaſs, is alſo uſed for the art of ſtaining glaſs with 


five. The firſt executes | metal colours. See PainTING on Glaſs. 


, hich relates to the | NEALING of Steel, is the heating it in the fire to a blood - red 
2 e en part of the | heat; and then taking it out, and letting it cool gently of 


pe ; nts of the ſtore- itſelf, See STEEL. C7 ic et othe ct wi 
faid wo phe nc * e = reggae of the | This is done to make it ſofter, in order to engrave or punch 
New ae the — of Portſmouth, The fourth has the ſame | upon it. See TEM YERI NG, Encravixe, &c. 


NEAP, or N EE Tres, . are thoſe tides , which happen when 


The Navy was anciently victualled by contract; but the vic- the moon is in the middle of the ſecond and fourth quarters. 
tualling is now under commiſſioners, who keep their office 


Hill. See VicTUALLING-Offie. Veap * | 
2 expences of the Navy in a year of peace, con- the ſpring-tides. See SPRIN G- Tide. 


tinuing in harbour, is ſo well regulated, that it amounts to 
ſcarce 1300001. per annum. 
The number of ſhips and ve 


See TIDE, | 1 . 
The Neap Tides are low tides, in reſpect of their oppoſites 


As the higheſt of the ſpring- tides is three days after the full 
or change, fo the loweſt of the Neap is four days before the 


flels in the Navy, as it ſtood in] full or change, —On which occaſion the ſeamen ſay, That it 


firſt-rates, 13 ſecond-rates, 4.8 third- | is deep Neap. © 
wrt ove Perot rags to 40 ſixth-rates, 5 fire- | NEAPED, when a ſhip wants water, ſo that ſhe cannot geb 
ſhips 7 bomb-veſlels, 18 yachts, 1 advice-boat, 2 brigan- out of the harbour, off the ground, or out of the dock ; the 
5 


tines, 7 ſloops, 4 ftore-ſhi 


See RATE. 


ps, 13 hulks, 26 hoys, 2 ſmacks. ſeamen ſay, She is Neaped, or beneaped. 


NEAT, or NtzT Miigbi, the weight of a commodity alone, 


NAZAREATE, or NAZARITESHIP, the ſtate and condition clear of the cask, bag, caſe, and even filth, See NET and 


ofa Nazarite, or Nazarean among the Jews. See NAzARITE. | WeErGHrT. 


N te was a ſtate of ſeparation from the reſt of NEBULOUS, Cloudy, in aſtronomy, a term applied to cer- 
1 br e in three things; 1. In that the per- tain of the fixed ſtars, which ſhew a dim, hazy light; being 


ſons devoted hereto drank no wine. 
ſhave their heads, but let the hair grew. 


touch of dead people, which they held a defilement. 


The Nazareate was of two kinds; the one temporary, or 
for a certain number of days; the other for life.— The rab- 
bins enquire what the term of the temporary Nazareate was, 
and determine it by the Cabbala: for ſince, in ſcripture, 
Numbers vi. 5, where it is ſaid, Domino ſanctus erit, the 
Hebrew verb, Merit, conſiſts of four letters; the firſt 
and third whereof taken as numeral letters, do each make 
10, and the reſt each 5, altogether 30; the term of the 


Nazareate, ſay they, was 30 days. See CABBALA. 


NAZ ARI TE,“ or NAZARENE, in the Old Teſtament, is 
uſed for a perſon diſtinguiſned and ſeparated from the reſt, 


by ſomething extraordinary, either his ſanctity, dignity, or 


vows, See NAZ AREA T 


*The word comes from the Hebrew NJ Nazar, to diſtinguiſh, 
ſeparate ; in which it difters from Nazarean, an inhabitant of 
the country called Nazareth, which comes from yq natzar, or | 


. 


E, 


netzer, to ſave, preſerve. 
In the book of Numbers, ch. vi. we find the vow of a 


Nazarite deſcribed ; i. e. the vow whereby a man or wo- 


man ſeparated themſelves to the Lord; and the conditions, or 


effects thereof as to abſtinence, Ec, - 
NaAz ARIT ES, NAZARENEsS, or NAZAREANS, were likewiſe 

a kind of ſectaries in the church, in the firſt ages thereof. 

S. Epiphanius tells us the Nazareans were the ſame with the 

Jews in every thing relating to the doctrine and ceremonies 

of the Old Teftament ; and only differed from them in this, 


that they added Chriſtianity thereto ; profeſſing to believe | 


that Jeſus Chriſt was the Meſſiah. 
There were two kinds of Nazareans ; the one pure, who 


kept the law of Moſes and Chriſtianit 
real Ebionites. See EBIoniTEs. 


y together ; the other, 


Eccleſiaſtical writers tell us, that St. Matthew preached the 
goſpel to the Jews at Jeruſalem, and the reſt of Paleſtine, 
in their own language ; and that accordingly 
goſpel written in the Hebrew of that time. 
phanius adds, that this goſpel was preſerved entire among the 
Nazareans ; only he doubts whether they might not have 
retrenched the genealogy of Jeſus Chriſt, which was not in 
the copy of the Ebionites. S. Jerome, who tranſlated it out 
of Hebrew into Greek and Latin, ſays, a great 


took the Hebrew goſpel uſed by the Naz 
to be the original of S. Matthew. 

Hence Baronius in his Annals 
verſion were to be reformed 


the Hebrew original, than by the Greek, 


copy. 


they had his 
And S. Epi- 


many people 


areans and Ebionites, 


ſays, if the vulgate Latin 
3 It fhould rather be done by 


Which is but a 


Caſaubon treats this opinion of Baronius as impious ; as not 


being able to conceive 


how the authority of the Greek ver- 


tion ſhould depend on a text quite loſt, —He adds, That it 
was never uſed by any but the Nazareans, Ebionites, and 
lome other Heretics ; and that it was full of fables, as having 


been altered and corrupted 


NE ADMITTAS, a writ directed to the biſhop, in behalf of 
the plaintiff, or defendant in a cauſe where a 
aſlize of darrein preſentment is depending ; 


tears that the biſhop will 


ſuit between them. 
NEALING. or a 


paring of ſeveral matters 
Wen, or the like. See AN 
Vol. II. 


„or rather ANNEALING, 


by thoſe heretics. 


quare impedit, or 
when either party | 


admit the others clerk during the 


by heating or bakin 
NEALING, | 


a term uſed for the pre- 


g them in an 


2, In that they did not leſs than thoſe of the ſixth magnitude; and therefore ſcarce 
3. In avoiding the] viſible to the naked eye, to which, at beſt, they only appear 


like little dusky ſpecks or clouds, 

Through a moderate teleſcope, theſe Nebulous ſtars plainly 
pp to be congerics's, or cluſters of ſeveral little ſtars. See 
TAR, oy ; 
In the Netulous ſtar called preſepe in the breaſt of cancer, 
there are reckoned 36 little ſtars, three of which, Mr, 

Flamſtead gives us in his catalogue. See Cancer. | 
In the Nebulous ſtar of orion are reckoned 21, F. le Compte 
adds, that in the pleiades are 40 ; 12 in the ſtar in the middle 
of orion's ſword; in the extent of two degrees of the ſame 
conſtellation, 500 ; and 2500 in the whole conſtellation. Ses 
Oxrron, &c, | | My 
NEBULY, NEeBULEs, in heraldry, when a coat is charged 
with ſeveral little figures, in form of clouds, running within 
one another, or, when the out-line of a bordure, ordinar 5 
Sc. is indented or waved ; as repreſented in Tab. Herald. 


fe. 32. 
NECESSARY, in a philoſophical ſenſe, that which cannot but 
be, or cannot be otherwiſe. See NEC ESSIT V. 
The ſchoolmen make a great many kinds, or diviſions hereof: 
As,—Necefſary in cauſing : when there is a cauſe from which 
an effect muſt neceſſarily follow: Neceſſary in predicating : 
Neceſſary in being, &c. SN | 
There is alſo a hyical Neceſſary : phyſical Neceſſary : meta- 
phyſical, and moral Neceſſaries. 1 
NECESSITY, what is done by a neceſſary cauſe, or a power 
that is irreſiſtible. See Po WER and Ca USE, 
In which ſenſe it ſtands oppoſed to liberty, See L1- 
BERT v. . | 
Neceſſity is uſually confounded with conſtraint ; yet, in God, 
the Neceſſity of being good is not any conſtraint, but a per- 
fection.— In effect, Neceſſity, according to Rochefocault, dif- 
fers from conſtraint in this, that the former is joined with the 
pleaſure and inclination of the will, to which conſtraint is 
contrary, See WII L. | | 
Simplicius, after Plato and Epictetus, diſtinguiſhes two kinds 
of Neceſjity : the one violent or coaftive, which is oppoſite to 
liberty ; the other ſpontaneous or voluntary, very conſiſtent 
with it : This latter, adds he, is that which neceſſitates all 
things to act according to their nature, as being connatural 
to them; fince «vrozwnro, a thing that is ſelf-moved muſt 
of Necgfity be moved according to its own nature, i. e. ſpon- 
taneouſſy.— This diſtinction is admitted by many of the di- 
vines, particularly S. Auguſtine, who urges it againſt the Pe- 
lagians, as is ſhewn by Janſenius. | 
The ſchools diftinguiſh a phy/ical Neceſſity, and a moral Ne- 
ceſſity ; a ſimple, abſolute Neceſſity, and a relative one. 
Phyjical NECEs$ITY, is the want of a principle, or of a na- 
tural means neceſſary to act; which is otherwiſe called a 
N or natural impotence, See IMPOTENCE, © 
oral NECESSITY, is only a great difficulty ; ſuch as that 
ariſing from a long habit, a ſtrong inclination; or violent 
paſſion. | 5 | 
Semple, or abſolute NRC ESsITv, is that which has no depend- 
. ance on any ſtate, or conjunQure, or any particular ſituation 
of things, but is found every where, and in all the circums 
ſtances in which the agent can be ſuppoſed. 5 
Such is in a blind man the Neceſſity he is under of not diſtin. 
guiſhing colours. 1 75 e a; 
| Relative Nxcxssir v, is that which places a man in a real 


incapacity of acting, or not — in thoſe ons, 
7 an 
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and that ſituation he is found in; though in other cir- | 


| 2 and another ſtate of things, he might act, or 
not act. | 
Such, in the opinion of the Janſeniſts, is the Necgſity of 
doing evil in a man, who, with a violent paſſion, has only 
a feeble grace. to reſiſt it ; or the Neceſſity of doing well in 
a man, who having grace of ſeven or eight degrees of 


ſtrength, has only concupiſcence of two or three degrees to | 


withſtand. | 

All theſe kinds of Necęſſity are oppoſite to liberty; ſince even 

in the laſt, it is as impoſſible for the man to act, or not 

3 as if he were in a ſtate of abſolute, ſimple, and phyſical 
eceſſuy. 

Teen admit other ſpecies of Neceſſity; antecedent, 

concomitant, conſequent, &c. Bs 

Antecedent NECEs$sITY, is that ariſing from an antecedent 
cauſe, neceſſarily operating. Such is the Neceſſity of the ſun's 
riſing to-morrow morning, 

Concomitant NECESSITY ariſes from an antecedent and ne- 
ceflary cauſe, but depends on the circumſtances of the effect; 
the effect all the while being free. — I hus it is neceſſary Peter 

_ fit, ſuppoſing he is ſitting, | 

NECK, a part in the human body, and in that of ſeveral 
other animals, between the head and the thorax, or trunk of 
the body,—See Tab. Anat. (Oſteol. fig. 3. n. 1. 1. fig. 7. 
n. 14. 14. See alſo Bop Y, Heap, Oc. 

All animals have Necks which have langs and voice, except- 
ing frogs, and one claſs of fiſhes, whoſe characteriſtic it is, 
vocem aliquam. emittere. 
The upper part before is called the Throat; and the lower 
part the Pomum Adami.— The hole between the two clavi- 
cles is called the Jugulum, by the Greeks 922", murther ; 
it being very eaſy to kill in this part. —The hind part of the 
Neck is called Cervix; and the hole between the firſt and 
ſecond vertebra, the Nape; that underneath, Epomis. See 
PomuM, JUGULUM, &c, 


Its lateral parts commence from the bottom of the ears, and | 


are called parotides. See Pa ROT IDEs. 


The inner parts of the Nec are ſeven vertebræ, the trachea, | 
larynx, jugular veins, carotid arteries, the intercoſtal nerve, 
that of the eighth pair, with the recurrent, and ſeveral | 


muſcles. See each part under its proper article. 


The NECKS of Ouadrupeds, Mr. Derham obſerves, are | 


always equal to the length of their legs ; to enable them to 


reach the ground for their food, without ſtooping the body. | 


See QUADRUPED, 


Indeed, the elephant is an exception from the rule ; its Neck | 
is very ſhort ; but then it has a peculiar proviſion by a pro- 


boſcis, or trunk. See PRoBosCis, 


Another thing remarkable in the Necks of graminivorous | 
quadrupeds, is a ſtrong, tendinous and inſenſible aponeuroſis, 
or ligament, braced from the head to the middle of the back; 


by means whereof they are enabled conſtantly to hold down 
the head, though very heavy, to gather their food without 
pain or labour, | 


-NECROLOGY, * NecroLocium, a book anciently 


kept in churches, and monaſteries ; wherein were regiſtered | 
the benefactors to the ſame, the time of their deaths, and the | 
days of their commemoration ; as alſo the deaths of the priors, | 


abbots, religious, canons, &c, 
* The word comes from the Greek »:xeS-, dead, and , 
diſcourſe, enumeration. 
This was otherwiſe called calendar, and obituary. See 
CALENDAR, OBITUARY, Oc. 
NECROMANCY, #* the art, or act of communicating 


with devils, and doing ſurpriſing feats by their aſſiſtance; 


particularly calling up the dead, and extorting anſwers from 
them. See Macic. x 
*The werd is formed from y:x26-, dead, and para, enchant- 
ment, divination. 

NECROSIS, * in medicine, a compleat mortification of any 
part; called alſo fideratio, and ſphacelus, See MoRTIEF1- 
CATION and SPHACELUS. | 

* The word is Geek, v:xewo, Where it has the ſame ſignification. 

NECTAR, N:x#r«eg, among the ancient poets, the drink of 
the fabulous deities of the heathens. See AMBROSIA. 

NEEDLE, a very familiar little inftrument, or utenſil, made 
of ſteel, pointed at one end, and pierced at the other ; uſed 
in ſewing, embroidery, tapeſtry-work, &c. 

Needles make a very conſiderable article in commerce; and 
the conſumption thereof is almoſt incredible The ſizes are 
from Ne r, the largeſt; to N? 25, the ſmalleſt. 

There is ſcarce. any commodity cheaper than Needles.; which 
will appear ſomething extraordinary to the reader, after he 
has been ſhewn the great number of operations they undergo 
ere brought to perfection. | 

Manufafture of NEEDLES. German and Hungary ſteel is 
of moſt repute for Needles, The firſt thing, is to paſs it 
through a coal fire, and under a hammer, to bring it out of 
its ſquare figure into a cylindrical one, This done, it. is 
drawn through a large hole of a, wire-drawing iron; returned 


- ſmaller than the firſt: and thus ſucceſſively. from hole to 


Conſtrudtion of an Horizontal NEEDLE. A piece of pur 


the better; not pierced with any holes, or th 


N E E 


hole 


till it have acquired the degree of fineneſs required for th. 


ſpecies of Needles; obſerving every time it is 

that it be greas'd over with a it 1 denn, 
able. See WIRE-DRAW˖ING. mange. 
The ſteel thus reduced into a fine wire, is cut in 3 
the length of the Needles, intended. Theſe pieces are ft 0 
at one end on the anvil, in order to form the head and puny 
They are then put in the fire, to ſoften them farthe; © 
thence taken out, and pierced at each extreme of the fat 8 
on the anvil, by force of a punchion of well tempered hy 
and laid on a leaden block, to bring out, with ano a 
chion, the little piece of ſteel remaining in the eye. 
The corners are then filed off the ſquare of the head 

little cavity filed on each ſide the flat of the 4367 pool 
done, the point is formed with a file; and the whole 8 
over. | 1 
They are then laid to heat red-hot, on a long, flat 
iron, crooked at one end, in a charcoal-fire; and when tak 
out thence, are thrown into a baſon of cold water to harden, 
—On this operation, a good deal depends; too much = 
burns them ; and too little leaves them ſoft ; the meim ; 


ther Dun. 


» Nartow 


only to be learnt by experience, 


When hardened, they are laid in an iron-ſhovel, on , 11 
more or leſs brisk, in proportion to the thickneſs of th 


Needles; taking care to move them from time to time, Thi 


ſerves to temper them, and take off their brittlen 
here, too, muſt be taken of the degree of heat. 
They are then ſtreightned one after another with the han. 
mer; the coldneſs of the water uſed in hardning them havin 
twiſted the greateſt part of them. s 
The next proceſs is the poliſhing. To do this, they take 
twelve or hfteen thouſand Needles, and range them in little 
heaps againſt each other on a piece of new buckram, fprink- 
led with emery duſt. The Needles thus diſpoſed, emery duf 
is thrown over them, which is again ſprinkled with oil of 
olives. At laſt, the whole is made up into a roll, well bound 
at both ends. 

This roll is then laid on a poliſhing table, and over it a thick 
plank loaden with ſtones, which two men work backwards 
and forwards a day and half, or two days ſucceſſively, By 
which means, the roll thus continually agitated by the weight 
and motion of the plank over it, the Needles within fide be- 
ing rubbed againſt each other with oil and emery, are inſen- 
ſibly poliſhed. 

- inftead of hands, they poliſh with water- 
mills, 

After polifhing, they are taken out, and the filth waſhed of 
them with hot water and ſoap : then wiped in hot bran a 
little moiſtened, placed, with the Needles, in a round box 
ſuſpended in the air by a cord, which is kept ſtirring till the 
bran and the Needles be dry. 

The Needles thus wiped in two or three different brans, are 
taken out and put in wooden veſſels to have the good ſepa- 
rated from thoſe whoſe points or eyes have been broken either 
in poliſhing or wiping ; the points are then all turned the 
ſame way, and ſmoothed with an emery-ſtone turned with a 
wheel. 

This operation finiſhes them; and there remains nothing 
but to make them into packets of two hundred and fifty 
each, | 


els ; care, 


| Chirurgeons NEEDLES, are crooked, and their points triangular, 


They are of different ſizes, and bear different names, accorc- 
ing to the purpoſes they are uſed for. | 
The largeſt are Needles for amputation ; the next, Nees 


for wounds ; the fineſt Needles for ſutures. —They have other 


very ſhort and flat, for tendons ; others, {till ſhorter, and 
the eye placed in the middle, for the tying together of vellts 
Sc. See SUTURE, &c., 


Magnetical NEEDLE, in Navigation, denotes a Neeal: touch. 


ed with a load-ſtone, and ſuſtained on a pivot or cent, 
on which, playing at liberty, it directs itſelf to certain poins 
in, or under the horizon. See MAGNET. | , 
Magnetical Needles are of two kinds, viz. Horizontal a 


Inclinatory. | ſd 


Horizontal NEE DLEs, are thoſe equally balanced on eac 


the pivot which ſuſtains them; and which, playing hone 
tally, with their two extremes point out the Nor * 
South points of the horizon. — For their application and ul. 
ſee CO M PAss. 


ſteel is provided, of a length not exceeding ſix ingkay 
. . 2 118 { <4 þ 
weight impede its volubility ; very thin, to bor — 
ment ſake, which prevent the equable diffuſion of the Mis 
netic virtue. h Ta 3 fl 
A perforation. is then made in the middle of its length, A i 
a braſs cap or head ſoldered: on, whoſe inner cavity _ #4 ': 
ſo as to play freely on a ſtyle or pivot, headed W! 
ſteel point. | i mal 
The North point of the Needle in our hemiſphere 5 T7. 
a little lighter than the Southern, the touch always 5 


8 


into the fire, and drawn through a ſecond hole of the iron, 


=y - 
— —_— _ _ 


- * 
. 


| This/cominerce, which is ſcarce defenſible on the foot eithet 


of religion, or humanity, is now carried on by all the na- 
tions that have ſettlements in the Weſt-Tndies ; particularly 


NEG 


in balance if well zuſted before; and rendring the 
7 ry end col oy and thus occaſioning the 


Needle to dip. See DipPrG- Needle. +: a: faculty. it | | the Englith, Dutch; Spaniards, and Portugueſe. | 

New th rue OT 2 dom de Tbe Spaniards, indeed, have few Negr#s at firſt band, but 
is to be rub is 4 North; firſt beginning with the | have alivays treated with other nations to furniſh them there- 
South pole towards t : | with: Thus they were formerly furniſned by the company 


Northern end, and going back dt eavh.repeatix] Tub, ene of the Grilles, eſtabliſhed at Genoa : ſince by the Aſſiento in 


h,—A rub in a contrary direction takes away the 
ui —— by the former. See Pork and 


OUCHIN G. 


hing, the Needle be out of its equilibrium, ſome- 
4.0 "uſt be fled of — the heavier ſide, till it balance 


1 . 
Needles in ſea-compaſſes are uſually made of a rhomboidal, 


or oblong form. — See their ſtructure under the article 
ComPass. | ; nr 
A Needle, on occaſion, may be prepared without touching 1t 
on a load ſtone: For a fine ſteel Needle, gently laid on the 
water, or delicately ſuſpended in the air, will direct itſelf to 


the North and South. ws 
Thus, alſo, a Needle heated in the fire, and cooled again 


in the direction of the meridian, or even only in an erect | 


fituation, acquires the ſame faculty, See MAGNETISM, 


PoLE, &c. 6 E ; ES 
The Needle is not found to point preciſely to the North, 
except in very few places; but deviates from it, more or leſs, 
in different places, and that too at different times; which 
deviation is called the Declination. | 
Declination of the NEEDLE, is the variation of the horizontal 
Needle from the meridian ; or the angle it makes with the 
meridian, when freely ſuſpended in a horizontal. plane. See 
DECLINATION. | 5 
Cleopatras NEEDLES, See PORPHYRY, | 
Inclinatory, or Dipping-Needle. See DiePING-Needk. 
NEEP Tides. See the article NEAT Tides. 
NEFAS TUS, a Latin term.— The Romans uſed the appel- 
lation dies nefuſti, for thoſe days wherein it was not allowed 
to adminiſter Juſtice, or hold courts; nor for the pretor to 
pronounce the three ſalemn words or formula's of the law, 
do, dico, addico, I give, J appoint, I adjudge. See F Asus. 
Theſe days were diſtinguiſhed in the calendar by the letter 
N, or by N. P. Nefuſtus Primo, as when the day was only 
Nefaſtus for the firſt part thereof. See Day. 


NEGATION, in logic, an act whereby the mind ſeparates | 
one idea from another; or affirms the one to be indifferent | 


from the other. As, the foul is not the body. See AFFIR- 
MATION, | | 


NEGATIVE, a term that denies, or implies a denial of any | 


thing, . See AFFIRMATIVE. 


Logicians, &c. ſay, A Negative cannot be proved but by | 


converting it into an affirmative, 
NecaTive Heretics, in the language of the inquiſition, are 


rence of hereſy. See INQUISITION. 
There are alſo Negative Schiſms, as well as poſitive ones. — 


In the Negative, it is ſufficient to reje& the errors of a | 


church without ſeparating from it, or ſetting up a diſtin 
ſociety, See SCHISM. 


NecaTive Penalties, the laws whereby certain perſons are | 
excluded from honours, dignities, Sc. without inflicting any | 


direct, and poſitive pains on them. 


 Necarive Quantities, in algebra, thoſe affected with the | 
ſign—and which are ſuppoſed to be leſs than nothing. See | 


QUANTITY. 


Negative quantities are the effects of poſitive ones; where po- 


+ ſitive end, there Negative ones commence. See PogiTive. 


NxOATIVE Pregnant, in law, a Negative which implies or | 


brings forth an affirmative. 
As if a man being impleaded to have done a thing on ſuch a 


day, and in ſuch a place, denies he did it, modo & forma | 


declarata ; which implies nevertheleſs that he did it in ſome 
fort, See Form. : ; 

NEGATIVELY, NEGATIVE, in the ſchool . philoſophy, 
is variouſly uſed in contradiſtinction to poſitively, See Po- 
SITIVE, | 

NEGRO's, a kind of black flaves, which make a conſidera- 
ble article in the modern commerce. See BLAck and 
SLAVE, | 
The Negro's, alſo called Blacks and Moors, are a people of 
Africa, whoſe country extends on each fide the river Niger, 
and is called Nigritia : Though, whether the people com- 
municated their name to the river, 6c. or received it there- 
from, is not eaſily determined | | 
be origin of Nero, and the cauſe of that remarkable 
difference in complexion from the reſt of mankind, has much 
Perplexed the naturaliſts; nor has any thing ſatisfactory been 
yet offered on that head. See RETICULAR. 


7 are brought from Guinea, and other coaſts of Africa, 
and ſent into the colonies in America, to cultivate ſugar, 


So indigo, Cc. and in Peru and Mexico to dig in the 


France; and ſince the peate of Utrecht, by the Ehgliſh 
; South+fea company. See Ass ENT Oo and Company, _ 
The beſt Nogro's are brought from Cape Verd, Angola, Se- 
negal, the kingdom of Joloffes, that of Galland, Datnel, 
the river Gambia, c. HO] 4 ; 

A Negro between 17 or 18 and 30 years of age, was an- 
ciently only valued at about 45 s. in the commodities pro- 
per for that country, which are brandies, iron, linnen, paper, 
braſs- pots, baſons, Fc. — But their value is now much en- 
hanced, and it is ſeldom they meet with a good Negro for 
five pounds : They frequently give ſeven or eight. 1 5 
There are various ways of procuring them: Some, to avoid 
famine, ſell themſelves, their wives, and children, to their 
princes, or great men, who have where withal to ſubſiſt 
them. Others are made priſoners in war; and great num- 


bers ſeized in excurſions made for that very purpoſe by the 


petty princes upon one another's territories ; in which it is 
uſual to ſweep away all both old and young, male and 


| fi emale. 


The Negrs's make a frequent practice of ſurprizing one an- 
other while the European veſſels are at anchor, and dragging 
thoſe they have caught to them, and ſelling them in ſpight of 
themſelves; and it is no extraordinary thing to ſee the ſon 
ſell, after this manner, his father or mother, and the father 
his own children, for a few bottles of brandy, and a bar 
of iron. 3 1 

As ſoon as the ſhip has its complement, it immediately makes 
off; the poor wretches, while yet in ſight of their country, 


falling into ſuch deep grief and deſpair in the paſſage, that a 
great part of them languiſh, fall into ſickneſs, and die: 
others of them diſpatch themſelves by refuſing their food; 


others by ſtopping their breath, in a manner peculiar to 
themſelves, by turning and folding their tongue, which im- 
mediately ſtrangles them; others daſh out their brains againſt 
the ſhip; and others jump over-board. : 
The only ſure means to preſerve them, is to have ſome 
muſical inſtrument play to them, be it ever ſo mean. But 
this exceſſive love for their country abates as they get far- 
ther off. 785 : 
At their artival in the colonies, each Negro is ſold for 38 or 
40 pounds, They make the chief riches of the inhabitants 
of the iſlands, c. A man, v. g. who has twelve Negro's, 
is eſteemed a rich man. | | 


| NEIF, Nativa, in our ancient cuſtoms, a bond-woman, or 
thoſe, who being accuſed of hereſy, by witneſſes whoſe evi- | 
dence they do not deny, till keep on the negative, make open | 
profeſſion of the Catholic doctrine, and declare their abhor- | 


ſhe-villain, born in ones houſe. See NATIVE, and VII- 
LAIx. | | 
Anciently, Lords of manors fold, gave, or aſſigned their 
Neis, and natives, See SLAVE, VILLAIN, &c. 


Writ of NEIFT T, is an ancient writ, whereby the lord claimed 


ſuch. a woman for his Neif. 


NE INJUSTE vwvexes, a writ which lies for a tenant againſt 
the lord, forbidding him to diſtrain on the tenant, who has 


formerly prejudiced himſelf by doing or paying more than he 
needed. | 


NEMZEAN, or NEMEAN Games, one of the four great 


kinds of games, or combats, celebrated among the ancient 
Greeks, See GAMEs, OP. 
Some ſay, they were inſtituted by Hercules, on occaſion of 
his killing the Nemæan lion; and that it was hence they took 
their name, as alſo the place of celebration, the foreſt of 
Nemæa. OS | 
Others relate, that the ſeven chiefs ſent to Thebes, under the 
conduct of Polynices, being extremely pinched in their jour- 
ney with thirſt, met with Hypſipyle of Lemnos, who had 
in her arms Opheltes, fon of Lycurgus, prieſt of Jupiter, 
and Eurydice, They begging her to ſhew them ſome water, 
ſhe laid the child down on the graſs, and conducted them to 
a well, In her abſence, a venomous ſerpent killed the child ; 
upon which the nurſe, out of an exceſs of grief, grew de- 
2 — chiefs, at their Aran with her, killed the 
erpent, buried the youn he and to divert Hypſipyle 
inlficuted the 4 ag FR „ 80 Sat 
ZElian fays, it was indeed the ſeven chicfs going to the ſiege 


of "Thebes, that inſtituted them; but adds, that it was in 


favour of Pronax. p 215 | 
Pauſanias refers the inſtitution of them to Adraſtus, and their 
reſtoration to his deſcendants. | 

Laſtly, Hercules, on his victory over the Nemæan lion, aug- 
mented the games, and conſecrated them to Jupiter Ne- 
mæus. | | 

The games were opened with ſacrificing to Nemean Jove, 
appointing him a prieſt, and propoſing rewards for ;ſuch as 
ſhould be victors in the games. 
They were held every three years, in the month called 


Panemss 


N EP 


Panenns by the Corinthians, and Bꝛuedromion by the Athe- 
nilans. 5 f E230 
The Argians were the judges, and ſat clothed in, black; to 
expreſs the origin of the games, As they were Inſtituted by 
warriors, none at firſt were admitted to them but military 
men, and the games themſelves were only equeſtrian and 
gymnic ; at length they were open to the people, and other 
inds of ſports introduced. 
The conquerors were :crowned with olive, till the time of 
the war with the Medes; when, a blow they received in 
that war, occaſioned them to change. the olive for ſmallage, 
a funeral plant. Though others maintain, that the crown 
was originally ſmallage, on account of the death of Opheltes, 
otherwiſe called Archemorus ; this plant being ſuppoſed to 
have received the blood which run from the wound made by 


Uſe of NEPER's Bones in multiplication, To mu 


' ſeveral numbers into one ſum. 


NEP 


are found in the right-hand triangle; and the tens d . 

hand figures, in 1 — ds in the Heu ft. 
given number by another; diſpoſe the lamellæ in co any 
ner, as that the top figures may exhibit the multiple, 
and to theſe, on the left-hand, join the lamella of ufd, 
which ſeek the right-hand. figure of the multiplicato wo J 
the numbers correſponding thereto, in the ſquares of th Sow 
lamellz, write out, by adding the ſeveral numbers 3 ther 
in the ſame rhomb together, and their ſums.— After th Fin 
manner write out the numbers correſponding to 8 yo 
figures of the multiplicator ; let them be diſpoſed ung 
another as in the common multiplication: and laſtly, 


e other 
add the 


For example ſuppoſe the multiplicand 5978, 
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the ſerpent. and the multiplicator 937. From the outer- 5978 4 
q NEMINE Contradicente, i. e. none contradicting it, a term | moſt triangle on the right-hand (Tab. Algebra, 97 : 
, chiefly uſed in parliament, when any matter is carried with | fig. 12.) which correſponds to the right-hand Z 9 5 
Jt univerſal conſent of all the members. figure of the multiplicator 7, write out the 41946 q 
iy NENIA, A4 or NxxIA, in the ancient poetry, a kind of fune- figure 6, placing it under the line, In the 1775 A 
1 ral ſong, ſung to the muſic of flutes, at the obſequies of the | next rhomb, towards the left, add 9 and 5; 53802 5 
17 dead. See FUNERAL, pref a | their ſum being 14, write the right-hand -—____ F 
il ALLEN * The word comes from the Greek, h; on which Scaliger] figure, wiz. 4, againſt 6; carrying the left- 5601 96 8 
BLN ++ if obſerves, that it ſhould be wrote in Latin Nenia, not Nænia. hand figure, 1, to 4 and 3, which are found ; 4 
SOIT FER TE Authors repreſent them as ſorry compoſitions, ſung by hired | in the next rhomb. The ſum 8, join to 46, already put IN. 
ORG IHE [4 women-mourners, called prefice. The firſt riſe of theſe] down; after the ſame manner, in the laſt rhomb, add 6 ba [3 
BRL! Hf 10 Nenia is aſcribed to the Phrygians. e 5, the latter figure of the ſum 11, put down as before, and * 
„ e Guichart notes, that Nenia was anciently the name of a] carry 1 to the 3 found in the leſt-hand triangle; the fk ET 
ie ſong, ſung by nurſes to Jull children aſleep; and conjectures] join as before on the left of 1846: Thus will you have the 3 
Sil * it to come from the Hebrew nin, child. | 3 factum of 7 into 5978; and after the ſame manner wil you 5 
1 ' In the heathen antiquity, the goddeſs of tears and funerals | have the factum of the multiplicand, into the other figure; of ? 
15 | was called Nenia, whom ſome ſuppoſe to have given that | the multiplicator : The whole added together gives the whole 3 
1 l name to the funeral- ſong; and others to have taken her name | product. | 3 
4 ö from it.— Some will have the one, and ſome the other | U/e of NEPER's Bones in diviſon. Diſpoſe the lamellæ ſo, 2 -” 
. a formed by Onomatopceia, from the ſound or voice of thoſe | that the uppermoſt figures may exhibit the diviſor ; to theſe I 1 
4 that weep. | | 1 5 on the left-hand, join the lamella of units. Deſcend under 3 
* NEOMENIA, in chronology, &c, a term uſed for the new | the diviſor, till you meet thoſe figures of the dividend, 5 
ti) moon. See Moon, | wherein it is firft required, how oft the diviſor is found, or 5 
j 0 Some ſay, the Jews reckoned two kinds of Neomenia, or at leaſt the next leſs number, which is to be ſubſtracted from 5 
0 new moons ; the firſt on the day of her conjunction with the dividend; the number correſponding to this, in the place 5 
. the ſun; the ſecond on that of her apparition or phaſis; and of units, write down for a quotient. By determining the 1 
hah add, that they celebrated two paſſovers, by reaſon of the un- other parts of the quotient after the fame manner, thediviſion 15 
MIME certainty which of theſe days it ſhould be held on. will be completed. | - 
Witt F. Hardouin, on the contrary, maintains, they had no other For example. Suppoſe the dividend 5978)5601386(937 ; 
1 0 Neomenia but that of the moon's conjunction with the ſun; 5601386, and the diviſor 5978; 53802 | 
Mi which it was eaſy to aſcertain by aſtronomical calculation: ſince it is firſt asked how often 5978 — 
1 whereas the other was liable to miſtakes; the moon ſometimes | is found in 56013, deſcend under 22118 
. not ſhewing herſelf till four or five days after her conjunction. the diviſor, (Tab. Algeb. fig. 12.) 17934 
4 See PASSOVER. | | | till in the loweſt ſeries you find the — 
1 NEOPHYTES. * N:o9:7%, in the primitive church, were new | number 53802, approaching neareſt 41846 

: chriſtians; or the heathens newly converted to the faith. See to 56013 ; the former whereof is 41846 

CATECHUMEN. to be ſubſtracted out of the latter, 
* 'The word ſignifies a new plant; being formed of the Greek and the figure 9 correſponding there- 00000 
O-, new, and P, I produce, g. d. newly born; baptiſm, to in the lamella of units write 
whereby they commenced Neophytes, being a kind of new birth. down for the quotient. To the remainder 2211, join the 


See BarriIsu. LT ME | 
: | : 3 he diviſor 8; and the number 17934 
The fathers never diſcovered the myſteries of their religion to | —_ 1 e ks 3 leſs number hw 


the Neophytes. See MysT=xv. : ber in the lamella of units, 3, is to 
The term Neophyte is ftll applied to the converts which the | bes Correſponding num quotient; and the ſubſtraBion to b 
miſſionaries frequently make among the inhdels.—The Japo- | continued as before. After the ſame manner the third and 


neſe Neophytes, in the latter end of the ſixteenth, and begin- N ; : d to be 7; and the 
ning of the ſeventeenth century, are ſaid to have ſhewn pro- Le wy dd ooo e 
_ digies of courage and faith, equal to any known in the pri- NEPHEW,* a term relative to uncle and aunt ; ſignifying 


MEE RS fi Is Raw h 1 a brother's or ſiſter's ſon, who, according to the civil ys 
ien v d ß and acrording {9 VF 


airs 2 thoſe 3 5 orders; and ſometimes, the | canon law, in the ſecond. See AGNATION and Cocks. 
PE eo CO OY ws rs TION. See alſo BROTHER. 


NEPENTHE,* or NeyPenTHEs, in antiquity, a kind of The word is formed from the Latin Nos; which in the corp! 
magic potion, which made perſons forget all their pains and ages of that language ſigniſied the ſame : though anciently 
misfortunes, | properly it denoted a grandſon. | 


*The word is Greek, Ny7«01;, formed of the privative, n, non, | NEPHRITIC,* NEPHRITICUsS, ſomething that relates © 
or abſque, and D, luctus, ſorrow. the kidnies. "Ges K1DNEY, | 

The Nepenthe mentioned in ancient authors, was the juice * The word is Greek, Nepfiriæos, formed of vg rein, kidne!” 
or infuſion of a plant, now unknown: Homer ſays it was a | NEPHRITIC Colic, is a ſort of colic, or pain ariſing from 4 
plant of Egypt; and adds, that Helena made uſe of it to ſtone or gravel in the reins, &c. See NEPHRITIS. 
charm her hoſts, and make them forget their pains. This is the moſt cruel of all colics, See COLIC. . 
Some authors ſay it was the plant we call Helenium ; others, NEPHRTTIC Vod, Lignum NEPHRITICUM, 2 29 8 ; 
Bugls, whoſe juice infuſed in wine has this effect. M. Petit medicinal wood growing in New Spain, chiefly in the king 


5 
has a diſſertation on the ancient Nepenthe, dom of Mexico; called by the Indians Coult and Tape 

NEPENTHE, in pharmacy, is a name given to a kind of | patly, as being reputed ſovereign againſt Nephritic pains. 
opiate, contrived by Theo. Zwingerus ; from the great opi- Woop. | eg 
nion he had of its giving eaſe in all manner of pain. It muſt be choſen well cleared of its bark and 155 * 1 


NEPER's, Nair ERS, or NA PIER's Bones, an inſtrument, a bitter taſte, and a reddiſh yellow colour: but W 1 
whereby multiplication and diviſion of large numbers are] in cold water, gives it a sky- blue tincture, no 2 
much facilitated and expedited ; fo called from its inventor a falſe light, and a gold colour by a true one: A litt * Rs 
J. Neper, baron of Merchiſton in Scotland. acid being mixed with the tincture, both colours 75 1 
Conftru#tion of NEPER's Bones. Five rods, plates, or lamellæ, | but a little oil of Tartar reſtores its sky-blue. ut 0 Laue 
are proyided of wood, metal, horn, paſtboard, or other mat- Some ſubſtitute ebony, and others red Braſil wood for ' 
ter, (Tab. Algebra, fig. 11.) of an oblong form, and divided | Nephriticum, but the deceit becomes apparent by 
each into nine little ſquares ; each of which is reſolved into | in water. f precious 
two triangles by diagonals. | NEPHRITIC Stone, Lapis NEPHRITICUS, 2 fort ol P 


In theſe little ſquares are wrote the numbers of multiplication | ftone; ſo called from its extraordinary virtues againit the 
| table; in ſuch manner as that the units, or right hand figures, and gravel in the kidneys, See STONE. 
; TT 2 
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I | NEREIDS, NREREIDESs, ſea-nymphs; or fabulous deities of the 


. NERVE, NE RvVVs, in anatomy, a round, white, long body, 


N E R 


is a ſpecies of jaſper commonly of an uniform dusky green 
5 but 22 variegated with white, black, or _ 
— ſeems only to differ from jaſper in its being harder, an 
always without any thing of red, See JASPER. 


It is brought chiefly from New Spain, where it is ſometimes |. 


4 in pieces large enough to make moderate cups. There 
i ſome likewiſe found in Old Spain and Bohemia. on 
This ſtone is very dear, by reaſon of the wonderful vi 
aſcribed to it. A cup made of it was ſold for 1600 23 
in the time of the emperor Rudolphus II.— The = : 
medicinal uſe is of a bluiſh grey, fat and unctuous, as 0 
Venice. 


The Indians of New Spain, who firſt diſcovered its uſe, and 


taught it the Europeans, wear it hung about their neck, after 


it in various figures, chiefly beaks of birds: 
Whet-e foe Charletans a occaſion to counterfeit it, by 
cutting jada, and other ſtones, into like figures; and ſell _ 
at great prices to thoſe who have an opinion of their 
tic faculty. ; 
NEPHRITICS 9 medicines proper for diſeaſes of the 
kidneys, particularly the ſtone. See STONE, Ge. 1 
Such particularly are the roots of althæa, dog's graſs, aſpara- 
gus, ſago, pellitory of the wall, mallows, pimpinella, red 
chich-peas, peach-kernels, turpentine, lapis nephriticus, and 
lignum nephriticum, which ſee. ; 15 | 
NEPHRITIS, * or NzPHRITICus Dolor, in medicine, a name 
given to a painful diſeaſe occaſioned by the ſtone or gravel in the 
kidneys. See STONE. nuke 


e The word is Greek, za ęrris, 9. d. diſeaſe of the reins, formed 


from vs, rein. See KIDNEY. 

The Greeks alſo give the name »:@e-7:c, to the firſt vertebra 

of the loins, from its neighbourhood to the kidneys. -. See 

VERTEBRA. | . 
NEPOTISM, a term uſed in Italy, in ſpeaking of the autho- 

rity which the popes nephews and relations have in the ad- 

miniſtration of affairs, and of the care the popes take to raiſe 

and enrich them. | | 2 0 


Many of the popes have endeavoured to reform the abuſes of | 
Nepotiſm : at preſent Nepotiſm is ſaid to be aboliſhed. Leti has | 


wrote expreſsly on this ſubject, Il Nepotiſmo. | 
NEPTUNALIA, feaſts held among the ancients in honour of 
Neptune. See Far. Bo 


The Neptunalia differed from the conſualia, in that the latter 
were feaſts of Neptune, conſidered particularly as preſiding 
over horſes, and the manage. See CoNsu ALI... 
Whereas the Neptunalia were feaſts of Neptune in general, 
and not conſidered under any particular quality. They were 
celebrated on the 1oth of the calends of Auguſt. 


| ancients, ſuppoſed to inhabit the ſea, See Ny MPH and Gop. 
The Nereids were fifty in number ; all the daughters of Ne- 
reus, by the nymph Doris.—T heir names and genealogies are 
deſcribed by Heſiod. 5 


like a cord, compoſed of ſeveral threads, or fibres ; deriving 
its origin from the brain, or the ſpinal marrow ; and diſtribut- 
ed throughout all parts of the body : ſerving for the convey- 
ance of a peculiar juice, by ſome called animal ſpirits, for the 
performance of ſenſation, and motion, See SENSATION, 
MuscuLaR Motion, &c. | Ws 

Origin of the NERVES. From every point of the cortex of 
the brain, there ariſe minute medullary fibres ; which, in their 
progreſs uniting together, at length become ſenſible ; and thus 
conſtitute the medulla of the brain, and the ſpine. See Brain, 
MEDpuLLA, &c. 
Hence they are continued, and .in their farther progreſs, 
become diſtinguiſhed or ſeparated by coats which are de- 
tached to them from the dura and pia mater, into ſeveral 
diſtin faſciculi, or Nerves ; reſembling, in the poſition of 
their component fibrillz, ſo many horſes tails, wrapped up in 
a double tunic. See FIBRE. Elfen | 
It is probable that the medullary fibres of the cerebellum, | 
riſing up towards the fore-parts of the medulla oblongata, do, 
part of them, join the Nerves ariſing thence, but fo as ſtill to 
retain their ſeparate origin, progreſs, and functions. The 
reſt of the fibres of the cerebellum are ſo mixed with thoſe of 
the brain, as that there is, perhaps, no part of the whole 
medulla oblongata, or ſpinalis, where there are not found the 
fibres of each kind ; and thus, to conſtitute the body 'of each 
Nerve, both kinds of fibres contribute, though the end and 
effect of each be quite different. See CEREBELLUM, Cc. 
The Nerves thus formed, and ſent from the medulla oblongata 
and ſpinalis, while within the cranium, are ten pair ; though 
very improperly ſo accounted ; inaſmuch as moſt of them 
do in reality conſiſt of ſeveral diſtinct, very large Nerves. 
From the ſpinal marrow, continued. without the cranium, 
there ariſe, after the like manner, thirty pair; to which may 
be added another pair ſent from the vertebræ of the neck, aug- 
mented in its progreſs by branches from the ſecond and third 
pat and at laſt Joined to the eighth pair. | 

| theſe, while within the medulla, are pulpous ; as ſoon as 


w 


on oi i, they acquire a ſheath, or caſe, wherewith being 


NER 


defended, they proceed to the dura mater, which is perforated 
into an open vagina, reaching as far as the foramina of the 
cranium, deſtined for the tranſmiſhon of the Nerves ; where 


the nine firſt pair, and the acceſſory pair, aſſuming this vagina 


or. caſe, paſs ſafely out of the cranium. 

The other thirty and one pair deſcend through ſpaces between 
the commiſſures of the apophyſes of the vertebræ; whence, 
firm, hard, and yell clothed as they are, they are diſperſed 
through all, even the ſmalleſt points of the ſolid parts of the 
body yet known. See SOLID. xt? 

The coats, or covers, of: theſe Nerves are every-where in- 
veſted with blood-veſlels, lymphatics, and other veſicles of a 
very tight texture, which ſerve to collect, ſtrengthen, and 
contract the fibrillz ; and from which many of the phæno- 
mena of the Nerves, and of diſeaſes, are accountable. 

As ſoon as the laſt extremities of the Nerves are about to 
enter the parts to which they belong, they again lay afide 
their coats, and become expanded either into a kind of thin 
membranula, or into a ſoft pulp. See MEMBRANE and 
FLESH. 

Now, upon conſidering, firſt, that the whole vaſcular medulla 
of the brain goes to the conſtituting of the fibrillz of the 
Nerves ; nay, is wholly continued into, and ends in them; 
ſecondly,” that upon compreſſion, tearing, diſperſion, putre- 
faction, &c, of the medulla of the brain, all the actions 
uſed to be performed by the Nerves ariſing thence, are im- 
mediately aboliſhed, even though the Nerves continue entire 
and untouched ; thirdly, that the Nerves themſelves are 
every-where found lax, pendulous, crooked, retrograde, and 
oblique, yet effect motion and ſenſation almoſt inſtanta- 
neouſly ; fourthly, that when cloſe bound or compreſſed, 
though in all other reſpects entire, they loſe all their faculty 
in thoſe parts between the ligature and the extremes to which 
they tend, without loſing any in thoſe parts between the 
ligature and the medulla of the brain, or cerebellum : it evi- 
dently appears, that the nervous fibrillæ do continually take 
up a humour or juice from the medulla of the brain, and 
tranſmit it by ſo many diſtinct canals to every point of the 
whole body; and by means hereof alone perform all their 
functions in ſenſation, muſcular motion, Sc. See SENSsA- 
TIox and Musc LE. Which humour is what we popularly 
S ſpirits, or the nervous juice. See ANIMAL and 
PIRIT, | | 3 


Nor does there appear any probability in that opinion main- 


tained by ſome; viz. That the Nerves. perform all their 
action by the vibration of a tenſe fibrilla; which is incon- 


ſiſtent with the nature of a ſoſt, pulpous, flaccid, crooked, 


wavy Nerve, and with that nice diſtinctneſs wherewith the 
objects of our ſenſes are repreſented, and muſcular motions 
e rr cot finds; „ 

Now, after the ſame manner as the arterial blood is perpe- 
tually carried into all the parts of the body furniſhed with 
thoſe, veſſels; ſo we. conceive a juice prepared in the cortex 
of the brain and cerebellum, conveyed thence every moment 
through the Nerves to every point of ſolid body. The ſmall- 
neſs of the veſſels in the cortex, as exhibited in Ruyſch's 
injections, which yet are only arterious, and therefore incre- 
dibly thicker than the laſt emiſſary derived thence, ſhew how 
ſlender theſe hollow Nervous ſtamina muſt be. But the great 
bulk of the brain, compared with the exceeding ſmallneſs of 
each fibrilla, ſhews, that their number muſt be great beyond 
the limits of all imagination. See STAMINA. 

And again, the great quantity of juice conſtantly brought 


U 


hither, and violently agitated, will occaſion a conſfant pleni- 


tude, openneſs, and action of theſe little canals. | 
But, as freſh juice is every moment prepared, and the laſt is 
continually protruding the former ; as ſoon as it has done its 
laſt office, it ſeems to be driven out of the laſt filaments into 
the ſmalleſt lymphatic venulæ, both about the glands, and 
elſewhere ; thence into the lymphatics ſomewhat larger; and 
again from theſe to the common lymphatic veſſels with the 
valves of veins, and at length into the veins and the heart ; 
and thus like the other juices of the body, does it make its cir- 
cuit round the body. See CIRCULATION of the Spirits. 
Upon the whole, if we conſider the great bulk of the brain, 
cerebellum, medulla oblongata, and medulla ſpinalis, with 


regard to the bulk of the reſt of the ſolids of the body; the 


great number of Nerves diſtributed hence throughout the 
whole body; that the brain and carina, that is, the ſpinal 
marrow, are the baſis of an embryo, whence, according to 


the great Malpighi, the other parts are afterwards formed; 


and laſtly, that there is ſcarce any part of a body, but what 
feels or moves; it will appear very probable, that all the ſolid 
parts of the body are wove out of nervous fibres, and conſiſt 


Wholly of them, See STAMINA and S0oLI DS. | 
| The Ancients only allowed of ſeven pairs or conjugations of 


Nerves, proceeding from the brain; which, with their fun- 
Ctions, they compriſed in theſe. two Latin verſes : » 2:44 
Optica prima, oculos movet altera, tertia gu/tat. | 
uartag; quinta audit, vaga ſexta eft, ſeptima linguæ. 
Bu tha moderns, as before obſerved, reckon ten, which are 
as follow, | | Ef 
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N E R. 


NERVES of the brain, or cerebrum, are the F | | 
Auditory NERVES. See ſeventh. pair. HA 6 
Olfaftory NERVES, par olſactorium, which ariſe in the fore-part 
of the brain, juſt. below the os frontis : theſe being pretty 
thick near the os cribroſum, are there called procefſus papillares, 
which Dr. Drake takes to be a properer name in that place, 
than that of Nerves; they appearing rather productions of the 
medulla oblongata, whence the olfactory Nerves ariſe, than 
diſtinct Nerves. As ſoon as they have made their way 
through the os cribroſum, they are diſtributed throughout the 


membranes of the Noſe. Their uſe is in the ſenſation of |. 


ſmelling, —See Tab. Anat. (Oſteol) fig. 5. lit. h h. See alſo 
SMELLING and OLFACTORY. 

Optic NERVES. Theſe paſs the skull through two perforations 
in its baſis, a little above the ſella equina, and are thence 
conveyed to the tunics of the eye ; whereof the retina, ſup- 
poſed to receive the objects of viſion, is an extenhon of | 
the inner or medullary part alone.—See Tab. Anat. (Oſteol) 
fig. 5. lit. i i. See alſo Vision, RETINA, OPTIC, and 
THALAMI. | 

NERVES which move the eyes, oculorum motorii, ariſe from the | 
crura of the medulla oblongata, near the annular protu- 
berance ; whence they march out between two branches of 
the cervical artery; and paſſing out of the skull at an irre- 
gular oblong hole, immediately under the former, are ſpent 
on thoſe muſcles of the eyes called attollent, depriment, addu- 
cent, and obliquus inferior ; except fome ſmall fibres ſpent in 
the muſcles of the upper palpebra.—See Tab. Anat. (Oſteol) 

g. 5. At. Kk. See alſo 'Evs;-- ----- 1 
athetic NERVES, ariſe behind the teſtes, and paſſing. out of 

the skull at the fame foramen with the former pair, ſpend 
themſelves wholly on the trochlear muſcle.—See Tab. Anat. 
(Ofteol) fig. 5. lit. mm. ien 

Fifth pair of NERVES, the largeſt of all thoſe coming from 
the brain has its uſe as well as diſtribution more extenſive ; 
ſerving both for ſenſe and motion, for touch and taſte. —It 

. ſends branches not only to the eyes, noſe, palate, tongue, 
teeth, and moſt parts of the mouth and face, but alſo to the 
breaſt, lower venter, præcordia, &c. by means of the inter- 

coſtals, which are partly compoſed of branches of this Nerve; 

\ whence ariſes à conſent or ſympathy between thoſe ſeveral 
parts of the body.—See Tab. Anat. (Oſteol) fig. 5. lit. nn, 
See alſo CONSENT of parts. | 

It ariſes. from the annular protuberance, near the proceſſus 

cerebelli, and is at its origin very large, but before its egreſs 

from the dura mater is divided into two branches, each con- 
ſiſting of innumerable nervous fibres, whereof thoſe of one 

branch are pretty tough and firm; the other ſoft and lax. A 
little beyond the ſella, it forms a plexus called Gangltoformis, 
near which, each Nerve is divided into an interior and poſte- 

rior bran eg | i | > 1.8 

The anterior or fore-branch, after a few twigs ſent to the 
dura mater, enters the receptacle on each ſide the ſella ; 

- - whence it ſends off one or two twigs to the intercoſtal ; and 

as ſoon as it emerges thence, is again ſubdivided into three 

nearly equal branches. The uppermoſt paſſing the foramen | 
. lacerum into the orbit of the eye, is immediately ſubdivided 
into three leſs branches: the fit of which, after ſending. 
twigs to the tunica adnata, glandula lacrymalis, the muſcles. 
that draw up the noſe, and the orbicular muſcles, running 
cover the muſcle which draws up the upper eye- lid, is ſpent 
on the muſcles of the forehead, and the common integuments 
of the fore-part of the head. ' 
The /econd branch running over the pathetics and motorii, is 
divided into two; whereof the outer and ſmaller ſends off 
ſeveral fibrille into the fat that envelopes the optic Nerve; 
and joining with others from the third pair, forms a fort of 
plexus on the trunk of the optic Nerve; whence fibrillæ are 
detached into the muſculus deprimens, adducens, and the 
tunica ſclerotica. The inner and bigger flip is ſubdivided into 
four twigs ; the firſt running over the optic Nerve, enters the 
ſclerotica, and is ſpent in that membrane. The ſecond, re- 
turning into the skull by a peculiar perforation, pierces the 
dura mater, and, ſometimes turning back again, paſſes out 
of the skull through one of the holes of the cribriforme, and 
is diſtributed into the interior membrane of the noſe. The 
third twig is ſpent partly on the eye-lids and their orbicular 
muſcles, the external integument of the noſe, and the muſcles 
which draw it upwards. The fourth is diſtributed by ſeveral 
twigs into the eye-lids and orbicular muſcles. The third ſlip 
of the upper branch is ſpent on the glandula innominata and 
tunica adnata, 
The inferior branch, ere it leave the skull, enters the 


—_— 


| 


orbit of the eye, and running along the outſide of the muſ- | Eighth pair of NERVEs, or the par vagum, 


culus abducens, goes out again at a little perforation peculiar 
to it ; after which it divides into ſeveral fibres, ſome of which 
go to the integuments of the cheeks ; the reſt to the muſcles 
that raiſe the upper lip. As ſoon as it quits the skull at the 
third foramen, it is ſubdivided into three little branches, the 
firſt of which, after ſome twigs beſtowed on the maſſeter, 
the teguments of the face, the gums and upper teeth, enters | 
_ a peculiar ſinus of the bone making a lower part of the orbit, 


the dura mater, paſſes the skull through the fifth fo 


NER 


and goes out at a hole peculiar to it; after which . f. 
into ſeveral fibrille which go to the * bit 
the upper lip, the muſele that draws the lower Part of th ace, 
he all branch running downwards Wr 
ducts which go from the noſe yk the — i: 
into two; the upper whereof is diſtributed by man ag 
into the membrana pituitaria. The lower, paſting a — 


hole on the hind and lateral part of the bone of the 7 
- diſtributed into that ſpongy fleſh that lines the palate, ang 1. 


h membrane that covers it. 


The third little branch is ſpent on that part of the membran 
1 


| Pituitaria that lines the fauces upon the uvula and muſcles there 


abouts, and upon the tonſils. . PEW 

The poſterior, or greater branch, after ſending a few twigs to 
and having ſent off ſome twigs to the buccinator . 2d 
and the muſcles of the lower jaw, is divided into tw” 
ſiderable branches. | 3 
The jirft paſſes to the root of the tongue, and thence pro 


ceeding forwards, ſends ſeveral branches to the maxillary 


' glands, It ſends others along the inner ſubſtance of the 


tongue, which. end in capillaries at its extremity ; and joinin 
every-where with the branches of the ninth pair, ſerve both 
the muſcles and the papillary glands, and contribute to th 
taſte, as well as the motion of the tongue. ; 


The ſecond, or middle branch, after diſtributing a twig int 


the maxillary glands, and the muſcles ſtyloglofſus, and in 10 
gloſſus, enters the ſinus of the lower jaw, along which , 
runs accompanied with branches of the carotid arteries and 
little veins, which return to the internal jugulars; and beſide; 
ſending off a twig to each tooth, with the membranes of the 
foreſaid veſſels, contributes to form a membrane which lines 
the whole ſinus. At the fourth grinder it divides it into two. 
the leſs whereof runs to the joining of the jaw]; the bioger 


paſſing out at a peculiar perforation, is divided into ſeveral 


fibres, which are diſpoſed into the muſcles. of. the lower lip 
and chin. LOT: INF: 29-4: 
The third or exterior branch, is ſpent on the parotid glands. 


Sixth pair of NE RVEs, or the Guſlatorii, riſe from the medil- 
 lary tracts of the centrum ovale, below the annular proce 


and proceeding forwards, enter the ſame receptacle, or finus 


of the skull, on the ſide of the ſella, as the fifth pair does; 
_ whence ſending off a twig to join thoſe of the fifth pair, in 


their paſſage to the intercoſtals, it goes out of the skull at the 
ſame hole with the motorii oculorum, and ends in the abdu- 
cent muſcles of the eye; ſending withal ſome twigs to the 
tongue.—See Tab. Anat. (Ofteol) fig. 5. lit. o o. See allo 
T onGUE, 


The ſeventh pair, or auditory NERvEs, ariſing from the medul- 


lary tract of the fourth ventricle, and paſſing out of the skull 
through a hole of the os petroſum, divides into two branches, 
or portions, a hard and a /zft one. 

The hard portion entring a little ſinus in the upper part of the 
bone that conſtitutes the barrel of the ear; ſends off a twig 
which diſtributes itſelf into the dura mater, except ſome ſmall 
twigs which go to the membrane that lines the ear, to the 
internal muſcles that line the ear, and the fine membrane that 
clothes the inſide of the cavity of the apophyſis mamillari, 
After this, the hard branch ſends off two other twigs, one to 
the eighth pair, the other to the tympanum, whoſe chord it 
forms; whence creeping over the malleolus, it goes out of the 
ear, and ſends a ramification to the tongue, See Tab. Aud. 
(Ofteol) 5g. 5. lit. p p. | - 
The ſame hard branch, coming out of the proceſſus mami 
laris, ſends ſome twigs to the maſſeter, and others to the 
glands about the ear; where it divides into two other fami- 
fications ; the interior | beſtowed on the glands, the check, 
and the upper lips, the reſt on the lower palpebra, and the 
external part of the face. The exterior ramification, beſtou- 
ing ſome fibrillæ on the glands, out of which it iſſues, divides 
into two; the upper diſtributed into the quadratus and outer 
parts of the under jaw ; the lower ſpent on the integuments of 
the fore and lateral part of the neck, ſome muſcles of the 
lower jaw, and the maſtoidal muſcle. oo - 
The /oft and larger portion of this pair divides into three ram!- 
fications; the upper whereof paſſes through a ſmall foramen 
into the concha, where expanding, it forms a fine membrane 
which lines its inner ſurface, The ſecond and third ramihca 
tions are alſo ſpent on the inner parts of the concha and ſemi- 
circular ducts, which they furniſh with membranes, the im- 
mediate organs of hearing. See HEARING and AuDI- 


TORY. * 
ſprings from the 


medulla oblongata, a little above the olivaria _—_— 
paſſes out of the skull through the ſame perforations _—_ 0 
lateral ſinus's of the dura mater, —See Tab. Anat. ( 


Hg. 5. lit. q q. 


This, in its progreſs, is joined by the par acceſſorium, an. 
little further by a twig of the hard part of the ſeventh _ 
and at the ſecond vertebra of the neck, by the Nerve! 


iſſue from the cervical marrow; and detaches ſeveral wy. 
3 7 


between the firſt vertebra of the neck, and the proceſs of the 


N E R 


neck, Er. particularly 
— — — dy its union with a 
ranch of the intercoſtal. Hence deſcending to the thorax, 
1 makes another plexus — _ * 55 3 

| t Nerve on the right tide, | 
— the trunk of the Nerve itſelf. The right & 
| arent is reflected at the axillary. artery; the left at the 
deſcending branch of the aorta; each running aſide = . 
impart ſome twigs to it, and terminate in the muſcles = fr 

larynx, Their uſe is in the formath and modulation 
ice. See Vo s. | 
Againft the origin of the aorta it ſends off a e wee 
the heart; which dividing into two, the leſſer- twiſts a u 
the pulmonary vein; the bigger proceeds to the pericar _ 
and heart, after having ſent off a twig, which, with others 
from the intercoſtals, make the plexus cardiacus ſuperior : 
proceeding ſtill farther, it ſends out ſeveral ramifications, 
which, meeting together, make the plexus e eee 
whence ariſe fibres that conſtringe the veſſels and veſicles o 
the lungs, In its paſſage downwards, it diſtributes ſeveral 
branches to the oeſophagus, along which it runs. = 
About the lower vertebrz of the neck, the trunk divides 
into two branches, the external and internal, communicating 


all along by ſeveral ramifications, and at length reuniting. | 


bs 6 of this pair joins with the intercoſtals in the for- 
Fer of . Dome? ref an in the lower venter, and in them 
ſeems to terminate, See PLEXUS. | 
Along. with theſe, and wrapped up in the ſame coat from 
the dura rapid aging 3 3 RO 88 
ceſſory NERVES, par Acceſſortu as its origin 
7 contained 8 the 1 of the neck. Soon after 
its return out of the skull, it leaves the par vagum again, and 
is diſtributed into the muſcles of the neck and ſhoulders.— See 


Tab. Anat. (Oſteol) fig. 5. lit. rr. See alſo AccEssoR Y. 


Interco/tal NE RVEs, conſiſt of nervous filaments, derived partly 
from the brain, viz. the branches of the fifth and ſixth pair; 
and partly from the ſpinal marrow, by thoſe branches they 
receive from the vertebral Nerves. 
In each trunk of theſe Nerves, ere it arrives at the thorax, 
are two cervical plexus's ; the upper whereof receives a branch 

from each trunk of the par vagum; the under ſends out ſeve- 

ral ramifications to the oeſophagus, and aſpera arteria, and 
particularly a large one to the recurrent Nerve, From the 
fame plexus deſcend two other ramifications to the cardiac 
plexus; which are joined a little lower by a third, from 
which the intercoſtal Nerve deſcending to the clavicles, divides 
into two, and embraces and conſtringes the ſubclavian artery; 
thence entering the thorax, it receives three or four twigs 
from the upper vertebral Nerve, together with which it con- 

- Nitutes the intercoſtal plexus; and thence deſcending along 
the ſides of the vertebræ, and receiving a nervous twig from 
each of them, to the os ſacrum; and entering the abdomen, 
it forms ſeveral conſiderable plexus's, viz. the lienaris, hepa- 
ticus, the two renales, meſentericus magnus, and two little 

ones in the pelvis, See PlExXTUS. | | | 

Ninth pair of NERVEs, motorii linguæ, ariſe from the middle 
of the centrum ovale, by three or four ſmall twigs, and go 
out of the skull near the proceſs of the occiput; and ſend 

ou ——— the tongue. See Tab. Anat. (Ofteol) Hg. 5. 
lit. [l. 

They may be Hkewiſe called Guſtatorii, as they contribute, 
together with the branches of the fifth and ſixth pair, to the 
ſenſation of taſting, See TASTINOG. 

Tenth pair of NERVES, ariſes by two or three branches from 
the medulla oblongata, juſt below the corpora pyramidalia and 
olivaria, or rather, at the beginning of the medulla ſpinalis; 
whence reflecting a little backwards, it goes out of the skull 


occiput.— See Tab. Anat. (Oſteol) „ig. 5. lit. tt. 
It is ſpent on the external muſcles of the head and ears. See 
EAR, SW. 8 | 
NeRves from the ſpinal marrow —T he ſpinal NERVEs, (i. e. 
thoſe ſpringing from the medulla after its egreſs out of the 
skull, where it lays aſide the name oblingata, and aſſumes 


that of Hinalis) are thirty pair: Of which, ſome are | 


reckoned as belonging to the neck, as having their origin 
thence, and called cervical Nerves ; others to the dorſum, or 
back, and called dorſal Nerves ; others to the loins, called 
lumbal Nerves, and the reſt to the os ſacrum. — See Tab, 
Anat. (Oſteol) fig. 6. lit. bb. See alſo SpIN AI. [ 
Cervical Nerves. Of theſe there are ſeven pair : The firſt 
pair ariſe between the firſt and ſecond vertebra of the neck, | 
and, contrary to the reft, come out before and behind ; | 
whereas the other fix pair come out laterally from the | 
junctures of the vertebræ, through particular perforations near | 
the tranſverſe proceſſes. They go to the muſcles of the head | 
and ear.—See Tab. Anat. (Ofteol) fig. 6. lit. d d. | 
The ſecond pair contributes the main branch towards the 
formation of the diaphragmatic Nerves, which, according to 


Vieufſens, ſpring only from the fourth and fixth pair, See 
PHRENETIC. | 


NES 


All che cervical Nerves ſend innumerable branches to the 
muſcles, and other parts of the head, neck, and ſhoulders. 
See CERVICAL. | TR | 

Dorjal NxRVES are in number twelve. Theſe, excepting 

- What the two upper pair contribute to the brachial Nerves, 
are generally diſtributed into the intercoſtal and abdominal 

. muſcles, the pleura and external parts of the thorax, —dvee 

Tab. Anat. (Offeo}) fig. 6. lit. ff. | | 

Lumbal NERvEs, are five pair: The firſt of which ſends two 

branches to the lower fide of the diaphragm. The ſecond, 
ſome twigs to the genital parts; and others, as well as the 
three following, to give the firſt roots to the crural Nerves. 
The reſt of the branches of the lumbal Nerves are diſtributed 
into the muſcles of the loins and adjacent parts.—See Tab. 
Anat. [Ofteol) fig. 6. lit. g g. 

NERVES of the os ſacrum, are ſix pair; the firſt three or four 
pair whereof are beſtowed wholly on the crural Nerves ; 
the reſt on the muſcles of the anus, veſica, and genital 

arts. | 

Brachial NEeRvEes, are the offspring, partly of the cervicals, 

and partly of the dorſals. Theſe, after the ſeveral branches 
whereof they are compoſed have been variouſly complicated 
and united, run but a little way in a trunk ere they divide 
again into ſeveral branches, variouſly diſtributed into the 
muſcles of the skin and arms, —See Tab. Anat. (Ofteol) fig. 6. 
it, ee. 5 | 


 Diaphragmatic NRERV Es, are likewiſe the offsprings of the 


cervicals. Theſe, after joining in a trunk, run through the 
mediaftinum undivided, till they arrive near the diaphragm, 
into which they ſend off ſeveral branches; ſome into the 
muſcular, others into the tendinous part of it. : 
Crural NERvEs, conſiſt of an union of fix or ſeven pair, v/z. 
the three laſt of the lumbal, and three or four firſt of the 
os facrum, "Theſe, after having ſpent their upper branches 
on the muſcles of the thigh and skin, as far as the knee, pro- 
ceed in a trunk downwards, which ſends its branches to the 
extremities of the toes, ſupplying, as it goes, the muſcles and 
skin of the leg and foot. This is the largeſt and firmeſt ner- 
vous trunk in the body, | 


Capillaments of the NERVES. See the article CAPILLAMENT. 
NERVES, in botany, are long, tough ſtrings, running either 


a-croſs, or length-wiſe of the leaves of plants. See LEAF. 


NERvEs, in architecture, denote the mouldings of projecting - 


arches of vaults; or thoſe arifing from the branches of ogives, 


ſeparate the pendentives. See VAULT, Ocive, Ec. 


NERVINES. See the article NzeUrITiCs. 

NERVOSA Corpora, in anatomy. See CavERNOSA Corpora. 
NERVOUS Colic. See the article Co lic. 

NERVOUS Spirit, or juice, denotes a pure, ſubtile, volatile 


humour, better known by the name of animal ſpirits 3 
ſecreted from' the arterious blood in the cortical part of the 
brain, collected in the medulla oblongata, and thence driven, 
by the force of the heart, into the cavities of the nerves; to 
be conveyed by them throughout the body, for the purpoſes 


CULAR SENSATION, NERVE, c. 


NEST. See the article Nipus. 
NESTORIANS, a ſect of ancient heretics; ſtill ſaid to be 


ſubſiſting in ſome parts of the Levant; whoſe diſtinguiſhing 
tenet is, that Mary is not the mother of God. See MorHER 
of God. | 
They take their name from Neſtorius, who, of a monk, be- 
came a prieſt, and celebrated preacher, and was at length, 
after the death of Siſinnius in 428, raiſed by Theodoſius, to 
the ſee of Conftantinople. 5 1 

At firſt he ſhewed a world of zeal againſt hereſy, in his ſer- 
mons before the emperor ; but at length taking the liberty to 
fay, that he found in ſcripture, that Mary was the mother of 
Jeſus, but that he no where found, that Mary was the mo- 
ther of God, his auditory was ſhocked, and a great part of 
them retired from his communion, | 

His writings were ſoon ſpread though Syria and Egypt; 
where he made many converts, notwithſtanding the vigorous 
oppoſition of St. Cyril. | g 
His capital tenet was, that there are two perſons in Jeſus 
Chriſt; and that the Virgin was not his mother as God, but 
only as man. See PERSON. — 8 
This doctrine was condemned in the council of Epheſus, at 
which aſſiſted above 200 biſhops; and Neſtorius was anathe- 


matized and depoſed from his ſee. 


Neſtorius was not the author of this error; but borrowed it 
at Antioch, where he had ſtudied. Theodorus Mopſueſtanus 
had taught the ſame before him. 7 

It is ſomething difficult to determine whether or no the 
Chaldee Chriſtians, who ſtill profeſs Ne/trrianiſm, have pre- 
ciſely the ſame ſentiments with Neftorius, whom they ſtill 
eſteem as their patriarch! They have made ſeveral re-unions 
with the Romiſh Church, but none of them have ſubſiſted 
long, - moſt conſiderable was that under the pontificate 

a 5 ; | F : : * 9 


+, three belt pair of the neck joining with the two firſt of 
dorſum, or thorax, make the brachial Nerves, 


Till the time of pope Julius III, they acknowledged but one 
patriarch, 


and crofling each other diagonally in gothic vaults ; ſerving to 


of ſenſation and animal motion. See Spirit, and Mus- 
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patriarch, who aſſumed the quality of patriarch of Babylon. 


— but a diviſion ariſing among them, the patriarchate be- | 


came divided, at leaſt for a time; and a new patriarch was 
appointed by that pope, who made his reſidence at Caremit 
in Meſopotamia ; whoſe ſucceſſor, however, unable to with- 
ſtand the power of the patriarch of Babylon, was obliged to 
Yetire within the confines of Perſia.— Thus matters ſtood till 
the pontificate of Paul V. under whom there was a ſolemn 
re-union with the Romiſh Church, whom their patriarch 
ſolemnly owned for the mother, c. of all churches; ſend- 
ing his miniſters to Rome to negotiate the union, and com- 
poling an explication of the articles of religion, wherein their 
diſputes with the Romiſh church were repreſented as only 
verbal, &c. | | | 
NET, Near, in commerce, ſomething pure, and unadulte- 
rated with any foreign mixture, | 
Thus, wine is ſaid to be Net when not falſified or balder- 
daſhed ; and coffee, rice, pepper, &c, are Net when the filth 
and ordures are ſeparated from them. See NEAT, 
A diamond is ſaid to be Net when it has no ſtains or flaws; 
a cryſtal, when tranſparent throughout. | 
Ner is alſo uſed for what remains after the tare has been taken 
out of the weight of any merchandize; z. e. when it 1s 
weighed clear of all package, See TARE. 
Thus we ſay, a barrel of cochineal weighs 450 pounds; the 
tare is 50 pounds, and there remains Net 400 pounds. 
NET-PRropuce, a term uſed to expreſs what any commodity 
has yielded, all tare and charges deducted. | 
T he merchants ſometimes uſe the Italian words Netto proceduto, 
for Net produce. 
NET-MASsONRV. 
Tramel-NE T. See the article TRAMEL. e 
NETE Hyperboleon,* in the ancient muſic, the name of the 
higheſt and moſt acute of the chords of the lyre, or the an- 
cient ſcale, or diagramma. See DIAGRAMMA. | 
*The word is Greek, compoſed of »yry, and unzgcoatuy, 9. d. 
the laſt of the higheſt, where is underſtood the word, chords. 


It anſwered to the A, mi, la, of the third octave of the organ, 
or the modern ſyſtem, LF ht 
NeTE Diazeugmenon, * in the ancient muſic, was one of the 
chords of the lyre, or ſyſtem of the ancients. See D1a- 

GRAMMA. 

*The word comes from the Greek, »y7» and 9:aGvypruy, laſt 
of the ſeparate; where is underſtood the word, chords. 
It anſwers to the E, fi, mi, of the third octave of the organ, 
or modern ſyſtem. | 


See the article MAasoNnRY. 


NETE Synemmenon, & in the ancient muſic, the name of the 


higheſt chord of a tetrachord of the Greek ſyſtem, added to 
make the b mollis fall between the meſe and parameſe, z. e, 
between la and fi, See DiaGRAMMA. | | 
*The word comes !rom the Greek »y31 and ovvnuperay, the laſt 
of theſe added ; where is underſtood the word, chords. | 
The chord had the ſame ſound with the Paranete Diazeugme- 
non, or our la by b mollis. 
NETHER vert. See the article VERT. 
NEVELLI Ta. See the article TE STA. | 
NEURTTICS,* or NERVIN Es, in medicine, remedies proper 
for diſeaſes of the nerves, and nervous parts, as the mem- 
branes, ligaments, Sc. 
*The word is formed from the Greek vevgoy, nervus. 
Such are betony, lavender, roſemary, ſage, laurel, marjoram, 
and others among the cephalics. See CEPHALIC. 
NEUROGRAPHIA, in anatomy, a deſcription of the nerves. 
See NERVE. | 
Raim. Vieuſſens, a phyſician of Montpellier, has an excel- 
lent treatiſe in Latin, under the title, Neurographia Uniner- 
alis, where he ſhews, that there are more ramifications of 
the nerves in the skin, than in the muſcles, and all the other 
parts. See SKIN. 


Duncan, another phyſician of the ſame place, has alſo a. 


treatiſe called Neurographia Rationalis. See NEUR OLOGY. 
n NeveoAoyic, 2 diſcourſe of the nerves. See 

ERVE. | 

Neurology ſeems to be of leſs extent than Neurography; in as 

much as the latter may be underſtood, not only of diſcourſes 

on the nerves, but alſo of figures and engravings, repreſent- 

ing them; whereas the former is reſtrained to diſcourſing 

yon be has given a fine Neurology, in his Anatome 
erebri. | 


NEUTER, a perſon indifferent, who has eſpouſed neither party, 


and is neither friend, nor foe. | 

A Judge ought to be Neuter in the cauſes he judges; in 
queſtions, where reaſon appears Neuter, a man ſhould ever 
incline to the fide of the unhappy. BY 

NEUTER, in grammar, denotes a ſort of gender of nouns, 
which are neither maſculine, nor feminine. See GENDER. 
The Latins have three kinds of genders, maſculine, femi- 

nine, and Meuter. In Engliſh, and other modern - tongues, 
there is no ſuch thing as Neuter nouns, See Nouv. 

Verbs NeuUTER, by ſome grammarians called intranſitive verbs, 

are thoſe which govern nothing, and that are neither active 

nor paſſive, See VERB, 11 


x 


NEW, 
NEW Algebra. 
NEW A/ironomy, See the article As r RON Wx. 
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When the action expreſſed by the verb has no object to 
upon, but the verb alone ſupplies the whole idea of the >. 4 
the verb is ſaid to be Neuter as, I fleep, thou Ya action; 
ſneexes, we walk, ye run, they fand fill. - elt, he 
Some divide Verbs Neuter into, '1{t, Such as do not & 
any action, but a quality; as albet, it is white; or _y 
tion, as ſedet, he fits; or have ſome relation to p 85 
adeſt, he is preſent; or to ſome other ſtate or 2 
regnat, he rules, &c. 5 ; £ a; Ih is "2 
And, 2dly, thoſe that do ſignify actions, though 

as do not — into any ſubject different from 3 lach 
dine, to ſup, to play, &ce. | EL 
But this latter kind ſometimes ceaſe to be Neuter, and 
mence active; eſpecially in Greek and Latin, when 2 
ject is given them; as vivere vitam, ambulare diam as 
nare pugnam. Thus the old French poets fay, Soudir 1 
tourment ; the Engliſh, to figh his wars, &ce. 7 jm 
But this is obſerved only. to obtain where ſomething ; 
cular is to be expreſſed, not contained in the verb . bg 
vitam beatam, to live a happy life; pugnare bonam 8 
fight a good fight, c. | | 25 
According to the abbot de Dangeau, Verbs Meuter nua be 
divided into a&ive and paſſive ; the firſt thoſe that form te 
tenſes in Engliſh by the auxiliary verb to have; in French |. 
avoir. The ſecond thoſe that form them in Engliſh with al 
verb 1% be; in French, etre. 1 

Thus, to ſleep, to yawn, dormir and eternuer, are Ny, 
active. — To come, and to arrive, are Neuters paſſive. 


NEUTRAL Salts, among chymiſts, are a fort of intermediate 


ſalts between acids and alcalies; partaking of the nature of 
both. See SALT, Aci, and AL AIT. 

Mr. Boyle alſo gives the appellation Neutral to a ſort of ſpirits, 
diftering in divers qualities both from vinous, acid, and urinoys 
ſpirits.— Theſe he alſo calls anonymous and adiaphorous ſpirit 
See ADIAPHOROUS, © 62s | : 


NEUTRALITY, the ſtate of a-perſon, or thing, that i 


Neuter, See NEUTER- uo 5 ee 
e the articles ANCIENT, MoDERN, c. 
See the article ALGEBRA. | 


von, Neomenia, that ſtate of the moon a little before, 
and a little after her conjunction with the ſun. See Moon 
and CONJUNCTION. | TH 


NEW Style. See the article STYLE, * | 

New Tables. See the article TABLE ZI. 

NEWEL, in architecture, the upright poſt, which a pair of 
winding ftairs turn about; being that part of the ſtair-caſe 


which ſuſtains the ſteps. See STAIR. 


The Newel is properly a cylinder of ſtone, which bears on 


the ground, and is formed by. the ends of the fteps of the 
winding-ſtairs, _ 1 | 


There are alſo Newels of wood, which are pieces of timber 
placed perpendicularly, receiving the tenants of the ſteps of 
wooden-ſtairs into their mortices, and wherein are fitted 
the ſhafts and reſts of the ftair-caſe, and the flights of each 


ſtory. | 


NEWTONIAN Philoſophy, the doctrine of the univerſe, 


and particularly of the heavenly, bodies; their laws, 


affections, c. as delivered by Sir Iſaac Newton. See Pl 
| LOSOPHY. | 


The term Newtonian Philoſophy, is applied very differently; 
whence divers confuſed notions relating thereto, 
Some authors, under this philoſophy, include all the corpuſcu- 
lar philoſophy, conſidered as it now ſtands corrected and re- 
formed by the diſcoveries, and improvements made in ſeveral 
parts thereof, by Sir Iſaac Newton. 55 | 
In which ſenſe it is that Graveſande calls his elements of 
phyſics, Introductio ad Philoſophiam Newtonianam. 


And in this ſenſe the Newtonian is the ſame with the new 


philoſophy, and ſtands contradiſtinguiſned to the carteſian, 
the peripatetic, and the ancient corpuſcular. See Cokrus- 
CULAR, PERIPATETIC, CARTESIAN, Co. 
Others, by Newtonian Philoſophy, mean the method or orie 
which Sir Iſaac Newton obſerves in philoſophizang 3 VIZ, 
reaſoning, and drawing of concluſions. directly from phæno- 
mena, excluſive of all previous hypotheſes ; the begins 
from ſimple principles; deducing the firſt powers and mm 
nature from a few ſelect phznomena, and then applying t. a 
laws, &c. to account for other things. See Law of NATUR 0 
And in this ſenſe, the Newtonian Philoſophy is the ſame 2 
the experimental philoſophy; and ſtands oppoſed to 
ancient corpuſcular. See EXPERIMENTAL, Sc. PE 
Others, by Newtonian Phileſophy, mean that wherein P , 
ſical bodies are conſidered mathematically 3 and where g 


| metry, and mechanics are applied to the ſolution of Phe 


nomena. | ; 3 
In which ſenſe, the Newtonian: is the ſame with the 6 
nical, and mathematical philoſophy. See Mae * 
Others, again, by Newtonian . Philtfaphy, under 046 
part of phyſical knowledge, which Sir Iſaac Ne 


handled, improved, and demonſtrated, in his Principia 
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1 ich 8 ht into philoſo- 
0 A principles 2 15 4 4 u the 25e . 
; _= hy; the new ſyſtem foun E 3 
«* e GS thence deduced ; or that which racl 
ons of phenomena Nr all others. Which 
˖ ves. and diſtinguiſhes his philoſophy from all others. 
U 3 * ſenſe wherein we ſhall chiefly conſider it. 
5 1 the 1" biſtory of this philoſophy we have but little to 
As to the MPT made public in the year 1686, by the 
7 ſay: It was firſt made public in the year „ by 4 
s . then a fellow of Trinity- college, Cambridge; an 
in the year 1713, republiſhed with conſiderable _—_— 
" ments. Several other authors have ſince attempted to make 
0 it plainer ; by ſetting aſide many of the more ſublime mathe- 
matical reſearches, and ſubſtituting either more 3 
4 ſonings, or experiments, in lieu thereof ; particularly i- 
0 ſton in his Prælect. Phy. Mathemat. ITY in Ele- 
5 it. and Dr. Pemberton in his Fzew. 
ſon ow ee the great merit of this philoſophy, and the 
: univerſal reception it has met with at home, 1t gains ground 
of very ſlowly abroad; Newtonianiſm has ſcarce two or three 
wh adherents in a nation; but Cartefiani/m, Huygenianiſm, and 
— Leibnitzianiſm remain {till in the chief poſſeſſion. * 
The Philophy itſelf is laid down principally in the thir 
. book of the Principia. The two preceding books are taken 
15 up in preparing the way, and lay ing down ſuch principles of 
by mathematicks as have the moſt relation to philoſophy : Such 
th are. the laws, and conditions of powers. And theſe, to ren- 
der thera leſs dry and geometrical, the author illuſtrates by 
TY ſcuolia in philoſophy, relating chiefly to the denſity and re- 
$i+.nce of bodies, the motion of light, and ſounds, a vacu- 
_ um, Oc. | _ 
85 In the third book he proceeds to the Philoſophy itſelf ; and 
from the ſame principles deduces the ſtructure of the univerſe, 
= and the powers of gravity, whereby bodies tend towards the 
” ſun and planets ; and from theſe powers, the motions of the 
225 planets and comets, the theory of the moon and the tides. 
This book, which he calls de Mundi Syſtemate, he tells us, 
3 was firſt wrote in the popular way: But conſidering, that 
ſuch as are unacquainted with the ſaid principles, would not 
conceive the force of the conſequences, nor be induced to lay 
aſide their ancient prejudices; for this reaſon, and to prevent 
the thing from being in continual diſpute, he digeſted the 
" ſum of that book into propoſitions, in the mathematical 
YON manner ; ſoas it might only come to be read by ſuch as had 
firſt conſidered the principles. Not that it is neceſlary, a 
man ſhould maſter them all. Many of them, even the firſt- 
| rate mathematicians, would find a difficulty in getting over, 
r of It is enough to have read the definitions, laws of motion, 
cal and the three firſt ſections of the firſt book; after which, 
the author himſelf dire&s us to paſs on to the book de Sy/te- 
EIN mate Mundi. | | | 
the The ſeveral articles of this Philsephy, are delivered under their 
reſpective heads in this dictionary; as SUN, Moon, PLaA- 
uber NET, ComeT, EARTH, AIR, CENTRIFUGAL Force, 
3s of REesisTANce, MEDIUM, MATTER, SPACE, ELAsTI1- 
itted cITY, &c, A general idea, or abſtract of the whole, we 
fach ſhall here gratify the reader withal ; to ſhew in what rela- 
tion the ſeveral parts ſtand to each other. 
ier, The great principle on which the whole philoſophy is found- 
aus, ed, is the power of gravity. This principle is not new: 
PHI Kepler, long ago, hinted it in his Introduct. ad Mot. Martis, 
He even diſcovered ſome of the properties thereof, and their 
ily; effects in the motions of the primary planets : But the glory 
of bringing it to a phyſical demonſtration was reſerved to the 
uſcu- Engliſh philoſopher, See GRAvIT v. | 
d fe. His proof of the principle from phænomena, together with 
everal the application of the ſame principle to the various other ap- 
| pearances of nature, or the deducing thoſe appearances from 
nts of that principle, conſtitute the Newtonian ſyſtem ; which, drawn 
| in miniature, will ſtand thus. | | 
 neW 1. The phznomena are, 1. That the ſatellites of Jupiter 
eſian, do, by radii drawn to the centre of the planet, deſcribe | 
pos- 


areas proportional to their times; and that their periodical 
times are in a ſeſquiplicate ratio of their diſtances from its 
centre: in which all obſervations of all aſtronomers agree. 
2. The ſame phænomenon holds of the ſatellites of Saturn, 
with regard to Saturn; and of the moon with regard to the 
earth, 3. The periodical times of the primary planets a- 
bout the ſun, are in a ſeſquiplicate ratio of their mean di- 
ſtances from the ſun, But, 4. the primary planets do not 
deſcribe areas any way proportional to their periodical times, 
about the earth; as being ſometimes ſeen ſtationary, and 
ſometimes retrograde with regard thereto. SeeSATELLITE 45 
PRERIOD, Co. | | 

2%, The powers whereby the ſatellites of Jupiter are con- 
ſtantly drawn out of their rectilinear courſe, and retained 
in their orbits, do reſpect the centre of Jupiter, and are re- 
ciprocally as the ſquares of their diſtances from the ſame cen- 
tre. 2. The ſame holds of the ſatellites of Saturn with re- 
gard to Saturn; of the moon with regard to the earth: And 
« the primary planets with regard tothe ſun. See CENTRAL 


arce, 


3*. The moon gravitates towards the earth, and by the 


power of that gravity js retained in her orbit: And the 
Vol. II. 


} 


ſame holds of the other ſatellites with reſpect to their primary 
planets; and of the primaries with reſpe& to the ſun. See 
Moon. | | | | | 

As to the moon, the propoſition is thus proved: The 
moon's mean diſtance is 60 ſemidiameters\ of the earth; 
her period, with regard to the fixed ſtars, is 27 days, 7 


hours, 43 minutes; and the earth's circumference 123249600 
Paris feet. Now, ſuppoſing the moon to have loſt all its 


motion, and to be let drop to the earth, with the power 


which retains her in her orbit; in the ſpace of one minute 
ſhe will fall 15 . Paris feet; the arch ſhe deſcribes in her 


mean motion at the diſtance of 60 ſemidiameters of the earth 


being the verſed ſine of 15 © Paris feet. Hence, as the 
power, as it approaches the earth, increaſes in a duplicate ratio 
of the diſtance inverſly ; fo, as at the ſurface of the earth, it is 
60 x 60 greater than at the moon: A body falling with that 
force in our region muſt, in a minute's time, deſcribe the 
ſpace of 60 X 60 X 15 Paris feet; and 15 f Paris feet 
in the ſpace of one ſecond. a 

But this is the rate at which bodies fall, by gravity, at the 
ſurface of our earth; as Huygens has demonſtrated, by ex- 
periments with pendulums. Conſequently, the power where- 
by the moon is retained in her orbit, is the ſame with that 
we call gravity: For if they were different, a body falling 
with both powers together, would deſcend with double the 
velocity, and in a ſecond of time deſcribe 30 + feet. See 
DEScENT of Bodies. ä 
As to the other ſecondary planets, their phænomena with 
reſpect to their primary ones, being of the ſame kind with 
thoſe of the moon about the earth; it is argued by analogy, 
they depend on the ſame cauſes: It being a rule or axiom which 
all philoſophers agree to, that effects of the ſame kind, have 
the ſame cauſes. Again, attraction is always mutual, i. e. the 
reaction is equal to the action. Conſequently, the primary 
planets gravitate towards their ſecondary ones ; the earth to- 
wards the moon, and the ſun towards them all. And this 
gravity, with regard to each ſeveral planet, is reciprocally as 
the ſquare of its diſtance from its centre of gravity. See 
ATTRACTION, REACTION, Cc. 

4*. All bodies gravitate towards all the planets ; and their 
weights towards any one planet, at equal diſtances from the 
centre of the planet, are proportional to the quantity of mat- 
ter in each, | | 


For ; the law of the deſcent of heavy bodies towards the 


earth, ſetting aſide their unequal retardation from the re- 
ſiſtance of the air, is this; that all bodies fall equally in 
equal times: But the nature of gravity or weight, no doubt, 
is the ſame on the other planets, as on the earth. See 
Weicur. 

Suppoſe, e. gr. ſuch bodies raiſed to the ſurface of the 
moon, and together with the moon deprived at once of all 
progreſſive motion, and dropped towards the earth: It is 
ſhewn, that in equal times they would deſcribe equal ſpaces 
with the moon; and, therefore, that their quantity of mat- 
ter is to that of the moon, as their weights to its weight. 


Add, that ſince Jupiter's ſatellites revolve in times that are 


in a ſeſquiplicate ratio of their diſtances from the centre 
of Jupiter, and conſequently at equal diſtances from Jupiter 
their accelerating gravities are equal ; therefore, falling equal 
altitudes in equal times, they will deſcribe equal ſpaces ; juſt 
as heavy bodies do on our earth. And the ſame argument 
will hold of the primary planets with regard to the ſun. 


And the powers whereby unequal] bodies are equally accele- 


rated, are as the bodies; 7. e. the weights are as the quanti- 


ties of matter in the planets, And the weights of the pri- 


mary and ſecondary planets towards the fun, are as the 
quantities of matter in the planets and ſatellites. And hence 
are ſeveral corollaries drawn relating to the weights of bodies 
on the ſurface of the earth, magnetiſm, and the exiſtence of 
a vacuum. Which ſec under the articles Vacuum, WE 10H r, 
and MAC NETISM. 

5. Gravity extends itſelf towards all bodies, and is in pro- 
portion to the quantity of matter in each. | 

That all the planets gravitate towards each other, has been 
already ſhewn ; likewiſe, that the gravity towards any one 
conſideged apart, is reciprocally as the ſquare of its diſtance 
from the'eentre of the planet: conſequently, gravity is pro- 
portional to the matter therein. Farther, as all the parts of 
any planet, A, gravitate towards another planet, B; and the 
gravity of any part is to the gravity of the whole, as the 
matter of the part, to the matter of the whole; and reaction 
equal to action: the planet B will gravitate towards all the 
parts of the planet A ; and its gravity towards any part, will 


be do its gravity towards the whole, as the matter of the part 


to the matter of the whole. 
Hence, we derive methods of finding and comparing the 
gravities of bodies towards difterent planets ; of finding the 
quantities of matter in the ſeveral planets, and their den- 
ſities; ſince the weights of equal bodies revolving about 
planets, are as the diameters of their orbits directly, and 
as the ſquares of the periodical times, inverſly:; and the 
weights at any — from the centre of the planet 
7 | are 
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are greater or leſs in a duplicate ratio of their diſtances, in | 


verily : And ſince the quantities of matter in the planets 
are as their powers at equal diſtances from their centres: 
And, laſtly, ſince the weights of equal and homogeneous bo- 
dies towards homogeneous ſpheres, are, at the ſurfaces of 
the ſpheres, as the diameters of thoſe ſpheres ; and, con- 
ſequently, the denſities of heterogeneous bodies are as the 


weights at the diſtances of the diameters of the ſpheres. See | 


DENsfr v. | 

6%. The common centre of gravity of the ſun, and all the 
planets, is at reſt : And the ſun, though always in motion, 
yet never recedes far from the common centre of all the 
planets. | 

For, the matter in the ſun being to that in Jupiter as 1033 
to 1; and Jupiter's diſtance from the ſun to the ſemidiameter 
of the ſun in a ratio ſomewhat bigger ; the common centre 
of gravity of Jupiter and the ſun will be found a point a little 
without the ſun's ſurface. And, by the ſame means, the 
common centre of Saturn and the ſun will be found 2 point 
a little within the ſun's ſurface: And the common centre of 
the earth, and all the planets will be ſcarce one diameter of 
the ſun diſtant from the centre thereof, But the centre is 


always at reft: Therefore, though the ſun will have a mo- | 


tion this and that way, according to the various ſituations of 
the planets, yet it can never recede far from the centre, So 
that the common centre of gravity of the earth, ſun, and 
planets, may be eſteemed the centre of the whole world. See 


Sun and CENTER. | 


7. The planets move in ellipſes that have their foci in the 
centre of the ſun ; and deſcribe areas proportional to their 
times. | 

This we have already laid down à poſteriori, as a phænome- 
non : And now, that the principle of the heavenly motions 
is ſhewn, we deduce it therefrom à priori. Thus: Since 
the weights of the planets towards the ſun are reciprocally 
as the ſquares of the diſtances from the centre of the ſun 
if the ſun were at reſt, and the other planets did not act on 
each other ; their orbits would be elliptical, having the ſun 
in their common umbilicus ; and would deſcribe areas pro- 
portional to the times: But the mutual actions of the planets 
are very ſmall, and may be well thrown aſide, Therefore, 
Sc. See PLANET and ORBIT. 

Indeed, the action of Jupiter on Saturn is of ſome conſe- 
quence ; and hence, according to the different ſituations and 
diſtances of thoſe two planets, their orbits will be a little 
diſturbed. | 

The ſun's orbit too is ſenſibly diſturbed by the action of the 
moon: And the common centre of the two deſcribes an 
ellipſis round the ſun placed in the umbilicus ; and with a ra- 
dius drawn to the centre of the ſun, deſcribes areas propor- 
tional to the times. See EARTH and SATURN. 

8. The aphelia and nodes of the planets are at reſt. Ex- 
cepting for ſome inconſiderable irregularities ariſing from the 
actions of the revolving planets and comets, —Conſequently, 
as the fixed ſtars retain their poſition to the aphelia and nodes, 
they, too, are at reſt, See NoDE, STAR, &c. 

9%. The axis, or polar diameter of the planets, is leſs than 
the equatorial diameter, 

The planets, had they no diurnal rotation, would be ſpheres, 
as having an equal gravity on every fide: But by this 
rotation, the parts receding from the axis endeavour to 
riſe towards the equator, which, if the matter they conſiſt 
of be fluid, will be effected very ſenſibly. Accordingly 
Jupiter, whoſe denſity is found not much to exceed that of 
water on our globe, is obſerved by the aſtronomers to be 
conſiderably leſs between the poles, than from eaſt to weſt. 
And on the ſame principle, unleſs our earth were higher at 
the equator than towards the poles, the ſea would riſe under 
the equator, and overflow all near it. See SPHEROID. 

But this figure of the earth Sir Iſaac Newton proves likewiſe 
2 poſteriori ; from the oſcillations of pendulums being ſlower, 
and ſmaller, in the equatorial, than the polar parts of the 
globe. See PENDULUM. 

10”. All the moon's motions, and all the inequalities in thoſe 
motions, follow from theſe principles: E. gr. Her unequal 
velocity, and that of her nodes, and apogee in the ſyzygies 
and quadratures ; the differences in her eccentricity, and 
her variation, c. See Moon, QUADRATURE, Syz vor, 
&c, | 
11. From the inequalities in the lunar motions, we can de- 
duce the ſeveral inequalities in the motions of the ſatellites. 
See SATELLITES. ; 

125. From theſe principles, particularly the action of the 
ſun and moon upon the earth, it follows, that we muſt have 
tides ; or that the ſea muſt ſwell and ſubſide twice every day, 
See TID ES. 

13%. Hence likewiſe follows the whole theory of comets ; 
as, that they are above the region of the moon, and in the 
planetary ſpaces ; that they ſhine by the ſun's light reflected 
from them; that they move in conic ſections, whoſe um- 
bilici are in the centre of the ſun ; and by radii drawn to 
the ſun, deſcribe areas proportional to the times ; that their 

2 


w, 


— 


and muſt therefore acquire an immenſe heat in their — netz, 


1 


NIC 


orbits, or trajectories, are very nearly parabola : 
bodies are 2 compact, c. rr thoſe of gs their 
that their tails are exhalations ariſing from them, and bela; 
paſſing them like atmoſpheres. See Comer. encom. 
The objections raiſed againſt this philoſophy are FE 

aimed at the principle, gravity ; which ſome condemn iefl 
occult quality, and others as a miraculous, and preter., 5 

cauſe; neither of which have longer any room in ur 
philoſophy. Others, again, ſet it aſide, as deſtroyin ound 
notion of vortices ; and others, as ſuppoſing a \ 6. the 
But theſe are all women obviated under uum. 


the Arti 
GRAvITY, ATTRACTION, VORTEX, Vacuun, — 
LIT V, Oc. As 


NEXUS of Matter. See the article Co Es TO. 


NICHE,“ in architecture, a cavity, or hollow p 


lace, in the 


thickneſs of a wall; to place a figure, or ſtatue in. 80 


STATUE. 
*The word comes from the Italian niccbia, ſea- ſhell 3 m. 
the ſtatue is here incloſed in a ſhell; or, perhaps, by regard 


the ſhell w herewith the tops of ſome of them are l of 


The larger Niches ſerve for groups of figures; the 

for inge ſtatues, ſometimes only for buſts LY 
Great care muſt be taken to proportion the Niche; 
figures; and that the pedeſtals of the figures be p 
to the Niches. ; 

Niches are ſometimes made with ruſtic-work, ſometin 
m—_ ſhell-work, and ſometimes of crailed, or 3 
work. 


to the 
roportioned 


Round NICHE, is that whoſe plan and circumference a 


circular. 


Square NICHE, that where they are ſquare. 
Angular Nich k, that formed in a corner of the building. 
Ground NICHE, that which, inſtead of bearing on a maſliye, 


has its riſe from the ground ; as the Niches of the portico of 
the pantheon at Rome.—Their ordinary proportion is to he 
two diameters in height, and one in width. | 


Capital of a Nich. See the article CAr IT AI. 
Cul de four of a NICHE. See the article Cu i. 


NICHED Column. 


See the article CoLuuN. 


NICHILS, See the article NIHIILSs. 
Clerk of the Nichils. See the article CLERk. 


NICOLAI Catbolicon. 


See the article CAT HoOoILIc Ox. 


Argonauts of St. NICOLAS. See ArRGonaurTs, 
NICOLAITANS, or NicoLaiTRs, one of the moſt ancient 


ſes in the Chriſtian church; thus denominated from Nicola, 
a perſon ordained a deacon of the church of Jeruſalem toge- 
gether with St. Stephen, 

The diſtinguiſhing tenet of the Nicolaitans, as repreſented 
by eccleſiaſtical hiſtorians, is, that all married women ſhould 
becommon ; to take away all occaſion of jealouſy, 

Other authors tax Nicolas with other impurities; but Clemens 
Alexandrinus imputes them all to his diſciples, who, he ſays, 
abuſed their maſter's words. : | 
Nicolas, it ſeems, having a very beautiful wife, was fu- 
ſpected by the apoſtles as jealous of her, and as being a laſci- 
vious man,— To remove this ſuſpicion, he called his wife; 
and to ſhew he was not at all attached to her, offered any of 
them the liberty of eſpouſing her. This is confirmed by 
Euſebius, who adds, that Nicolas never had more than one 
wife, 

Other things charged on the Nicolaitans, are, that they 
made no ſcruple of eating meats offered to idols: that they 
maintained that the father of Jeſus Chriſt was not the crea- 


tor: that ſome of them adored one Barbelo, who inhabited 


the eighth heaven, and who proceeded from the father, and 
was the mother of Jaldabaoth ; or, according to others, of 
Sabaoth, who had forcibly taken poſſeſfion of the ſeventh 
heaven, Others of them gave the name Prounicos to the 
mother of the heavenly powers; but all aſcribed infamous 
actions to her, and with hers authorized their own impuſ 
ties. Others ſhewed books, and pretended revelations under 
the name of Jaldabaoth, | : 
Irenæus and Epiphanius relate theſe and other extravagancies; 
and repreſent the Nicolaitans as authors of the ſect of Gnoſtics, 
See GNoOSTICS. | 

Cocceius, Hoffman, Vitringa, and Maius, take the name 
Nicolaitan to be coined, to ſignify a man addicted to pe 
ſure and debauchery; adding, that fit has nothing to 0 
with Nicolas one of the ſeven deacons. And, as the dee. 
trine of the Nicolaitans is mentioned in the Apocalypſe, ” 
mediately after mention made of Balaam, and his _ 
they compare the two names Balaam and Nicolas, whic ; 
in their originals, the one in Greek, the other Hebrew, w_ 
nearly the ſame fignification, viz. prince, or maſter of 


ople. | ; ; 
Ang adds, it was probable enough the Nicolartans _ 
value themſelves on being the diſciples of one of the * Rand- 
deacons; but that it was without any ground: notwit 


ing what the Ancients, ever too credulous, have repreſented 8 


the contrary. 
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NIGHT -MaRE, “ a popular name for a diſeaſe by the Greek 


NI H 


ToBACCO. 


they can ſee indifferently well through it. See EYE. 


fiſh kind. See BIRD and Fs. 
This Membrane, in the eagle's eye, is remarkably cloſe and 
firm, inſomuch as to be accounted as a ſecond eye · lid: And 
hence that remarkable firmneſs of the eagle's fight in viewing 
the ſun. See EAGLE. ; : 5 : 
NIDUS, * Ne, a repoſitory, wherein certain animals, parti- 
cularly fowls, inſects, and reptiles lodge their eggs, for in- 
cubation ; and wherein, when hatched, they nurſe their 
young till they become able to ſhift for themſelves. See EGG 
and ANIMAL, | 
* rd is Latin, and ſuppoſed to be derived from vidor, 
N ill ſmell; in na n. the neſts of animals uſually 
ſtink. | 


Mr. Derham fays, he has often wondered how waſps, 
hornets, and other inſects that gather dry materials (as the 
duſt of wood ſcraped off for that purpoſe) ſhould find a 
proper matter to cement and glue their combs, and line 
their cells: but he adds, that in all probability it is in their 
own bodies : as in the tinea veſtivora, the cadworm, &c. 
Goedart obſerves of his eruca that fed on leaves, that it made 
its cell of leaves glued together with its own ſpittle. 
NIECE, a term relative to uncle, and aunt ; ſignifying a bro- 
ther's or ſiſter's daughter; which, in the civil law, is the third 
degree of conſanguinity, and in the canon law, the ſecond. 
See DEGREE. 
NIENT Compriſe, in law, an exception taken to a petition 


as unjuft ; becauſe the thing deſired is not in that act or deed | 


whereon the petition is grounded. ; 
'Thus, a perſon deſiring of the court to be put in poſſeſſion 
of a houſe formerly adjudged to him among other lands, — 
The adverſe party pleads that this petition is not to be grant- 
ed ; by reaſon though the petitioner had a judgment for cer- 
tain lands and houſes, yet this houſe is nient compriſe, not 
comprized therein. 
NIGHT, that part of the natural day, during which the ſun is 
underneath the horizon. See DAY. 
Or Night, is that ſpace of time wherein the ſun is out of 
our hemiſphere. Sce Sun. . 
Under the equator, the Nights are always equal to the days. 
— Under the poles, the Night holds half the year. 
The ancient Gauls and Germans divided their time not by 
days, but Nights; as appears from Tacitus and Czfar. 
And the people of Iceland and the Arabs do the ſame at 
this day. 
The ſame is obſerved of our Saxon anceſtors. 
Thus, in the council of Cloveſhoe, anno 824, we read, | 
Ibi finita & proſcripla contenttone coram epiſcopo paſt 30 
N , Ulum juramentum ad Weſtminſter deduttum eft,— 
Whence our cuſtom of ſaying, ſeven-night, fortnight, &c. 
Signals by NIGHT, See the article St NALs. 
Third-N1iGHT-awn-kind, See the article THIRD. 


phyſicians called Ephialtes, and the Latins, Incubus; to which 
people lying aſleep on their backs, and having their ſtomach 


charged with heavy food difficult of digeſtion, are very liable. 
See INCUBUS. 


The ſleeping patient appears to himſelf as if oppreſſed with a 


huge weight on the breaſt ; and frequently imagines ſome 


ipedre, or fantom, ſtopping his breath: whence the appellati- 
ons, Nrght-mare, and Hag-ridden. : 


The diſeaſe does not ariſe, as was anciently imagined, from 
groſs vapours filling the ventricles of the brain ; but rather | 
from a too great repletion of the ſtomach, which prevents the 
motion of the diaphragm, and, of conſequence, the dilatation 
of the breaſt neceſſary to reſpiration.— Though others take it 
to be produced by a convulſion of the muſcles of reſpiration, 
See EPHIALT Es. 
The Arabs, Etmuller obſerves, call this diſeaſe a nocturna! 
epulepſy; fince upon its prevailing much, it degenerates into 
an epilepſy ; and is in effect the prodromus hereof in young 
people, as in old ones of an apoplexy. | 
NIHIL, NIHIL Uu, Nothing, among the ſchool philoſophers, 
is, what has no real eſſe, and which is only conceived nega- 
tively, and denominated by a negative. See Nor HNO. | 
IHIL Capiat per Billam, or per Breve, is a form uſed when 
Judgment is given againſt the plaintiff, ſo as to bar his action 
5 - A his writ, or bill, ; 
IL Dicit, is a failing of a defendant to put in an anf 
the plaintiff's plea by the day aſſigned: — which omiſſion 
judgment is given againſt him of courſe, quod nihil dicit, be- 


NI IT 


8 8 to- | NIHIL, or NIHILI Mum. See the article PoMPHOLYx. 
9 Trey nh re bg Ch of NIHILS, or N1icHiLs, iſſues, which the ſheriff that is ap- 
cco; 


rtugal it 1 I 60, and gave it : | | | 
vo own Ford er 5 ionary. See | viable; for the inſufficiency of the parties that ſhould pay 


poſed in the exchequer ſays are nothing worth, and ille- 


them. 


AE in *mem- | Clerk of the NICHILs, Nihihrum Clericus, is an officer of the 
_— 3 7 — * rt of — do ale? Fins who makes a roll of the ſi ums which are Nichile 
ran 


ters them from duſt, or too much light ; yet is fo thin, that by the ſheriffs. See ExXCHEQUER. 


NILOMETER,* or NiLoscoPs, an inſtrument uſed among 


The Nifitating Membrane is chiefly found in the bird and | the Ancients, to meaſure the heighth of the water of the 


Nile, in its over-flowings. 


„ Abe, new mud, or, as others will have it, from vw, { flew, 
and Avg, muddy) and felge, meaſure —The Greeks more 
ordinarily call it NeAogxoTov. | 


In the French King's library is an Arabic treatiſe on Nilo- 
meters, entitled Neil f alnal al Nil; wherein are deſcribed 
all the overflowings of the Nile from the firſt year of the 
Hegira to the 875th. ; 
Herodotus mentions a column erected in a point of the iſland 
Delta, to ſerve as a Nilometer : And there is till one of the 
ſame kind in a moſque of the ſame place. 
As all the riches of Egypt ariſe from the inundations of the 
Nile, the Egyptians uſed to ſupplicate them at the hands of 
their Serapis, and committed the moſt execrable crimes, as 
actions, forſooth, of religion, to obtain the favour. This 
occaſioned Conſtantine expreſsly to prohibit theſe ſacrifices, 
&c. and to order the Nilometer to be removed into the 
church ; whereas till that time it had been in the temple of 
Serapis. Julian the apoſtate had it replaced in the temple, 
where it continued till the time of the great Theodoſius. See 
on the ſubject of Nilometers, the Adta Eruditorum Lipſ. anno 
1686. p. 147. | 
NIMBUS, in antiquity, a circle obſerved on certain medals, 
around the heads of ſome emperors ; anſwering to the aureolz, 
or circles of light, drawn around the images of ſaints. See 
AUREOLA. | EY 
The Nimbus is ſeen on the medals of Maurice, Phocas, and 
others, even of the upper empire. 
NIMETULAHITEsS, a kind of religious among the Turks; 
ſo called from Nimetulahi their inſtitutor. 
When a Turk would be admitted into the order, he is to 
ſhut himſelf up cloſe in a chamber forty-days, tied down 
to four ounces of food per day. The term expired, the 
Nimetulahites take him by the hand, and lead him a Mooriſh 
dance, accompanied with an infinity of ridiculous geſticu- 
lations; till the violence of the exerciſe, with his former 
regimen, throw him down on the ground. This fall is con- 
my an extaſy, during which he is ſuppoſed to have a 
viſion, | | 
The Nimetalahites meet Every Monday in the night-time, and 
ſing hymns to God, &c, | 
NIN TH pair of Nerves. See the article NERVE. 
NIPPLE. . See the articles PAP IL LA and BREASTS, 
NISI PRIUS, in law, a writ judicial, which lieth in caſes 
where the jury being impannelled and returned, before the 
Juſtices of the bank, one of the parties requeſts to have ſuch 
writ, for the eaſe of the country, whereby to will the ſheriff 
to cauſe the inqueſt to come before the juſtices in the ſame 
country, at their coming thither, 
It is called a writ of NV Prius: and its effect is, that the 
ſheriff is hereby commanded to bring to Weſtminſter the 
men impannelled at a certain day, before the juſtices, Ni/ 
Prius juſtic. domini regis ad afſiſas capiendas venerint, that is, 
unleſs the juſtices go before that day into ſuch county to take 
aſſizes. See JUSTICE, | 
NITRE, Nee, in natural hiſtory, a ſulphureous, inflamma- 
ble, bitter ſort of falt; thus called by the Ancients ; by the 
Moderns, more uſually, Salipetre. See SALTPETRE, 
. Naturaliſts differ as to the point whether our ſaltpetre be the 
Nitre of the Ancients, G. C. Schelhammer has a particular 
treatiſe on the ſubject, de Nitro, tum veterum tum no/tro, com- 
mentarius, See NATRON. 
Moſt authors hold the ancient Nitre to have been mineral or 
foſſil; whereas our ſaltpetre is in great meaſure artificial. 
Serapion ſays, the ancient mines of Nitre were like thoſe of 
common ſalt, and that it was formed out of running water 
congealed in its progreſs into a ſort of ftone : He adds, that 
their Nitre was of four kinds, diſtinguiſhed by the countries 
whence it came; viz. the Armenian; Roman; African, call- 
ed Aphronitre, and by Avicenna, Baurach ; and the Egyp- 
tian, which was the moſt famous, giving name to all the 
reſt; itſelf denominated from Nitria, a province in Egypt, 
where it was found in great abundance, He aſſures us, too, 
that their Nztre was of divers colours, viz. white, red, and 
livid; that ſome was cavernous, like a ſpunge; others cloſe 
and compact; others tranſparent like glaſs; and others ſcaly. 
Schelhammer gives a different account: The Ancients, he 
i obſerves, diſtinguiſned between Nileos, Nitre, Apęorilęor, 3 
Pbronitre, and ApgS-1iles, puma Nitri, or ſcum of Nitre. 
He adds, that Agricola, &c, is miſtaken in aſſerting that 


cauſe he alledges nothing to the contrary. | 


there were anciently mines in Lydia, Magnefia, Caria, &c. 
| out 


* The word comes from the Greek »«x-, Nile, (and that from 
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out of which Nitre was dug like ſtones out of a quarry: And | counſellor in parliament enjoys all the rights and exer,... 

that the Nitre uſed by the Ancients was brought out of ſeve- of Nobility ; yet his ſon is never reputed noble; un! of tions 

ral countries mentioned by Pliny, I. xxxi. c. 10.—A lake | have been a ſucceſſion of them, and both father Fran 8 N 
and. 


in Macedonia, whoſe waters were Nitraus, and in the middle | father have been noble; which they call patre & , 

whereof, however, was a ſpring of freſh water, furniſhed | bus. See OFFICE, 09 Confuli. 

the greateſt quantity and the beſt : It was called Chala/tri- | They have a third kind of Nobility, called N;4;1;, 

cum from a neighbouring cape in the gulf of Theſſalonica, Bell, de la Cloche; which is what the mayors and Fd of the 

and was formed like a cruſt on the ſurface of the water dur- certain cities, as Lions, Bourges, Rochel, Poitiers, 8 os 
* AC. 


ing the dog-days. The waters of the lake Aſcanius in Bithy- quire in virtue of their magiſtracy, | 
nia, and thoſe of certain ſprings near Chalcis, were ſweet | The Nobility of England is called the Peerage of E 
and potable towards the ſurface, Fet nitrous at bottom. There | See PEERAGE. "gland, 
was alſo Nitre gathered on the ground near Philippi, in | Its degrees are only five, viz. that of a duke, mar uid 
Thrace ; but it was little, and of no great value. or count, viſcount, and baron, See each -under 2 car] 
The valleys of Media alſo furniſhed ſome. And there were article, Duke, MaRquiss, &c. Proper 
Nitre-pits in Egypt, as there are falt-pits among us. See The privileges of the Engliſh NVobility are very conſid 
NAT RON. They are all eſteemed as the king's hereditary cou 8 
The chief virtue the Ancients aſcribe to their Nitre, is, that and are privileged from all arreſts, unleſs for tele, f wad 
of drying, deterging, and attenuating ; and, as ſuch, it was breach of peace, condemnation in parliament, and 8 Ns 
uſed in ulcers, diſorders of the eyes, the itch, the bites of | of the king. No ſupplicavit can be granted againſt Ns 
ſerpents, gout, &c. They alſo took it inwardly to reſolve no capias, or exigent, ſued againſt them for action _ Fes, 
and attenuate viſcid humours: But its cooling quality, whereof | or treſpaſs; no eſſoin lies againſt them: In Criminal 5 


the modern phyſicians make ſo much uſe, they were unac- they are only to be tried by a jury of peers, who are u 
quainted withal.— It is found excellent in diſeaſes of the heart,, to their oath; but their verdi& upon their honour ag 
accompanied with a propenſity to vomit. | In their abſence, they are allowed a proxy to vote for ch 1 
Aerial NI RE. Many of our phyſicians are full of the no- and in all places of truſt are allowed to conſtitute de a, 
tion of a volatile Nitre abounding in the air; and a world of | by reaſon of the neceſſity the law ſuppoſes them under 2 
phænomena they account for from the operation of the parti- | tending the king's perſon. : ” 
cles thereof. See Arr. Guillim obſerves, that if an appeal of murther, or fel 
That the atmoſphere abounds with ſaline particles, is moſt] be ſued by a commoner, againſt a peer, he ſhall be tried , 
certain; for being filled continually with effluvia from the | commoners, not peers. See APPEAL, 7 
earth and ſea, it muſt needs have from both a great quantity No peer may go out of the kingdom without the king 
of ſalinc corpuſcles; and theſe will be of different kinds, ac- | leave: If any have leave, he is to return upon the kins, 
cording to the variety of thoſe ſalts from whence they are | writ, or to forfeit goods and chattels. ol 
derived. See SALT. Anton. Matthzus obſerves, that Neb:lity among the Roman 
But why theſe ſhould be moſtly ſuppoſed of a Nitrous nature, | was a quite different thing from what it is among us. T he 
is not ſo ealy to prove; for ſaltpetre is by no means found in | nobles among the Romans were either thoſe raiſed to the ma. 


greater quantity than the other ſalts, eſpecially common falt ; giſtrature, or deſcended from magiſtrates: There was no ſuch 
nor is it of a much more volatile nature than they, nor thing as Mobility by patent. 

capable of being raiſed more eaſily, or by a leſſer heat. But Bartoli ſays, that doctors, after they have held a profeſſor's 
{ſince ſoot, and that which produces it, ſmoke, is found to chair in an univerſity for twenty years, become noble; and are 
abound very much with a truly volatile falt ; and ſince ſuch a] entitled to all the rights of counts. See Cour. 

kind of falt is produced frequently by the putrefaction of | But this claim is not admitted at court, &c. though Bartoli 
animal and vegetable bodies; it is probable the air may | ſentiments be backed with thoſe of ſeveral other authors, par- 


abound with ſalts of this kind, among many other decom- ticularly Chaſſanæus in his Conſuetudin. Burgundiæ; Boyer 
pounded ones of different natures and names. See ATMo- | fur la Coutume de Berry; Faber C. de dig. def. 9. Cc. which 
SPHERE, Sc. | laſt, however, reſtrains Bartoli's rule to doctors in law, and 
Diaphoretic NITRE of Antimony, See ANTIMONY., princes phyſicians, See Docr OR. 
Fixed NITRE. See the article FIXED. By an edict of the French king, in 1669, it is declared, that 
Spirit of NITRE, See the article SPIRIT. trade ſhall not derogate from Nebility, provided the perſon do 


NOBILIARY, a colleQion, or hiſtorical account of the noble not ſell by retail. See ComMMERCE. 
families of a province, or nation. See NOBILITY, PEER, In Bretagne, by ancient cuſtom, a nobleman loſes nothing by 
25 trading even in retail: But he reaſſumes all his rights as ſoon 
Chorier has publiſhed a NVobiliary of Dauphine; and Cau- as he ceaſes traffic; his Nobility having ſlept all the time. 
martin, another of Provence. The Germans are particu- In Germany, a woman, not noble by birth, doth not become 
larly careful of their Nob:/:aries, to keep up the purity of their V. gr. a counteſs, or baroneſs, by marrying a count, or ba- 
families. See GENEALOGY. 1 ron. A lady of the higher degree, indeed, becomes a princeß 
NOBILISSIMUS, in antiquity, a title, or quality given to the | by marrying a prince; but this doth not hold of a lady of 
princes of the Imperial family. See TITLE. the lower Nobility, See MARRIAGE. 
F. Doucine advances, that the title Neb:lifſimus was firſt | On the coaſt of Malabar, children are only capable of being 
given under the emperor Juſtin; others find the title Nobilis] noble by the mother's fide ; it being allowed them to take 
Ceſar, or N. C. that is, Nobzlifſimus Ceſar, on medals many husbands as they pleaſe, and to quit them when they 
long before that time, even as early as Trajan. Spanheim think good, 
and Joubert ſet this title on medals no higher than the time | NOBLE,* Nos1r1s, a perſon who has a privilege which 
of Philip the younger: though it appears earlier in ſome in- raiſes him above a commoner, or peaſant, either by 
ſcriptions: fo that even M. Tillemont is miſtaken where birth, by office, or by patent from his prince. See No- 
he ſays, the quality of Nbiliſſimus is not to be found in| . BILITY, | 
hiſtory before the time of Conſtantine the great, who firſt „Ihe word comes from the Latin, -%i/is, formed from tie 
ve it to his two brothers; after which it was attributed ancient xo/cibilis, diſtinguiſhable, remarkable. 
to ſuch of the emperors children as were not Cæſars. See In England, the word Neble is of a narrower import, than 
C SAR. | | | in other countries, being confined to perſons above the degree 
Triſtan adds, that the Czfars bore the title of Nobzlifjim: in of knights ; whereas, abroad, it cemprehends not only 
all ages; but that the Nobiliſſimate firſt became a diſtinct in- knights, but what we ſimply call Gentlemen. See KNIGHT, 
dependent dignity in the time of Conſtantine the great. GENTLEMAN, Oc. : ov 
NOBILITY, a quality that dignifies, or renders a thing noble ; The Nobles of England are alſo called Pares Regni, 3s being 
particularly, that raiſes a perſon poſſeſſed thereof abeve the | nobilitate pares, though gradu impares. See PEER. "5 
rank of a peaſant or commoner. See NOBLE. '| The Venetian nobliſſe is famous: It is in this that the ſore: 
In England, indeed, the term Nobility is reſtrained to degrees | reignty of the ſtate reſides, It is divided into three Clalis- 
of dignity above knighthood. See KniGHT.—Every where the firſt 2 comprehends 24 families. - 
elſe, Nebility and gentility, or gentry, are the ſame, See The ſecond includes the deſcendants of all thoſe who we 
GENTLEMAN, | entered in the golden book, in 1289, and deſtined to govern 
Some refer the origin of Nobility in Europe to the Goths; | the ſtate, which then began to be ariſtocratic. | Nu 
who, after they had ſeized a part of Europe, rewarded their | The third conſiſts of ſuch as have bought the dignity of 
captains with titles of honour, and called them nobles ; nobiles, | Venetians, . 3 
to diſtinguiſh them from the common people. This laſt claſs is only admitted to the inferior employs ; 


Nobility, in England, is only conferred by the king, and that | two former, to all indifferently. ; foreign 
by patent, in virtue whereof it becomes hereditary. In other The title of Noble Venetians is ſometimes alſo given to 
countries there are other ways of acquiring it. | kings, princes, &c. 


Thus, in France, v. gr. there are ſeveral offices which con- Nos LE, alſo denotes a money of account, containing fix fhil- 


vey perfect Nobility, and ſuch as deſcends to poſterity. Such | lings and eight pence, See Money. 2 
are all offices of the crown, thoſe of counſellor of eſtate, c. The Noble was anciently a real coin, under the denominatu 


Others they have which only communicate an acceſſory, | of Roſe-Noble, See Coin and RosE. 
or perſonal Mobility, which dies with the perſon, Thus, a 0 = a5 | 
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for ſenſation are bound up, or in a ſtate of inaction. See 


NOCTILUCA, among naturaliſts, a ſpecies of phoſpho- 


fant Nettiluca ; among us it is now known under the deno- 


NOCTURNAL, ſomething that relates to night, nex ; 


In this ſenſe we ſay, Nocturnal aſſemblies ; Nocturnal 


NocTuRNAL Pains, are a frequent concomitant of venereal diſ- 


Nocrukxal. Arch, in aſtronomy, the arch of a circle deſcribed 


Semi- Noc TURN AL Arch of the Sun, is that portion of a circle 


NO C 


iece of gold or 
obſerve, that there has not been any piece 0 
—_ chi name, r Ha us, ſince 9 Hen. V. They 
ined by Edw. III. in 1334. 
T he e 80 d. the ſame with the preſent money 
of account.—Its half was called Obolus, containing 40 d. 2» 
fourth part the quadrans, or farthing in thoſe days, 20 d. See 
OBoLus, PENNY, and FARDING-deal. 


NOCTAMBULI, * or NocTAMBULONES, a term of | 


| rſons who have a 

ual import with ſomnambul:, applied to pe 
habit of riſing, and walking about in their ſleep. See SLEEP. 
* The word is a compound of the Latin, z, night, and ambulo, 


I walk. 
Schanckias, Horſtius, Clauderus, and Hildanus, who have 


wrote of fleep, give us divers unhappy hiſtories of ſuch 
Hambuli. . 

The diforder ſeems to conſiſt in this, that the proper organs 

of muſcular motion are at liberty, while the organs deſtined 


MuscuLlaR Motion and SENSATION. | 
To conceive the cauſe, it is to be obſerved, that the laws 


of the union of the ſoul and body, are ſuch, as that cer- 
tain ideas follow upon certain motions of the fibres of the 
brain ; and certain motions of thoſe fibres upon certain 
ideas. Now, by much thinking on any one thing, the 
fibres acquire ſome permanent ſituation, which gives a freer 
paſſage to the ſpirits. towards a certain part of the body 
than ordinary,—If then the animal ſpirits become too 
copious, or too much agitated, or conſiſt of parts too ſolid ; 
they throw themſelves into the paſſages they find the moſt 
open, glide into the nerves and muſcles correſponding to thoſe 
paſſages, and there produce the motions proper to thoſe 
muſcles. | 

Accordingly, the body riſes and walks; though the ſoul be 
excluded from thinking on the objects that uſe to employ it on 
ſuch occaſions. | ED, | 
The bilious, according to Horſtius ; the melancholic, accord- 
ing to Salius ; and the ſanguine, according to Libavius, are 
moſt ſubject to thoſe nocturnal vagaries. 5 

The remedies are all ſuch things as temper the agitation of the 
ſpirits, and relax the fibres; as bleeding, and all coolers, either 
internally or externally : Aperitives too have a good effect; 
but the beſt remedy, according to ſome, is cold-bathing. 


rus, ſo called becauſe it ſhines in the night, without any light 
being thrown on it: ſuch is the phoſphorus made of urine. 
See PHOSPHORUS, 2 

By which it ſtands diſtinguiſhed from ſome other ſpecies. of 
phoſphorus, which, ere they ſhine, muſt be expoſed to the 
ſun-beams ; ſuch as is the bolonian-ſtone, &c. See BoLo- 
NIAN-Stone. | | | 

Mr. Boyle, in a particular treatiſe on the ſubject, gives an 
account of three Noctilucg.— The hiſt, invented by Krafft, 
he calls the conſiſtent, or gummous Noctiluca, as being of a tex- 
ture not unlike that of a cherry- gum. This, on account of 
its uninterrupted action, is, by the Germans, called the con- 


mination of ſe!id phoſphorus, 

The ſecond is liquid, invented by the ſaid Krafft, being only a 
diſſolution of the former in a convenient liquor, —T he third 
kind was prepared by Mr. Boyle himſelf ; and of a different 
nature from both the other ; for, it would not ſhine of itſelf, 
like either of them, but required the contact of the air 
(though not any external rays or heat) to make it produce 
light, which would be very durable, in a well ſtopped veſlel. 
Add, that it was not the body that ſhone, but an ex- 
halation, or efluvium mixed with the air; on which ac- 
counts, the inventor gives it the denomination of the aerial 
Noeiluca.. | | | 
The ſame Mr. Boyle, afterwards, prepared another fort ; 
which, from the little pellucid fragments, or cryſtals therein, 
he denominated the icy Nod1luca. oe 


in contradiction to diurnal. See NIGHT and DiURNAL. 


walks; Nocturnal pollutions, &c. See PoLLUTIoN, Noc- 
TAMBULI, Sc. 


orders, which can only be palliated with narcoticks: nothing 
but a mercurial courſe, or a long continued ule of diet-drinks 
can entirely remove them. See VENEREAL. 


by the ſun, or a ftar, in the night. See Arcn. 


he paſſes over between the lower part of our meridian, and 
the point of the horizon wherein he riſes; or between the 
paint of the horizon wherein he ſets, and the lower part of 
our meridian. | 

OCTURNAL, NOCTURLABIUM, is more particularly uſed for 
an inſtrument, chiefly uſed at ſea, to take the altitude or de- 
preſlion of ſome of the ſtars about the pole, in order to find 


the latitude, and the hour of the night. 
here are ; 


Vo I. II, | 


Ne&urnals of various contrivances, ſome of them | 


NOD 


| * "projections of the ſphere ; ſuch as the hemiſpheres, or plani- 
ſpheres, on the plane of the equinoctial: I hoſe ordinarily uſed 
by the ſeamen are two; the one adapted to the polar ſtar, and 

the firſt of the guards of the little bear; the other to the pole- 
ſtar, and the pointers of the great bear. 11 

Conſtruct ion of the NocTURNAL,—The inſtrument conſiſts of 

two circular plates, (Tab, Navigation, fig. 13.) applied on 
each other. The greater, which has a handle to hold the 
inſtrument, is about 2 4 Inches diameter, and is divided into 
12 parts, agreeing to the 12 months; and each month ſubdi- 
vided into every fifth day: And ſo, as that the middle of the 
handle correſponds to that day of the year, wherein the {tar 
here regarded has the ſame right aſcenſion with the ſun, 
If the inſtrument be fitted for two ſtars, the handle is made 
moveable, The upper left circle is divided into 24 equal 
parts, for the 24 hours of the day, and each hour ſubdivided 
into quarters, as in the figure, Theſe 24 hours are noted 
by 24 teeth; to be told in the night, "Thoſe at the hours 
12, are diſtinguiſhed by their length. In the centre of the 
two circular plates, is adjuſted a long index A, moveable 
upon the upper plate. And the three pieces, viz. the two 
circles and index, are joined by a rivet which is pierced through 
the centre, with a hole two inches in diameter for the ſtar to 
be obſerved through. _ 

Uſe of the NocTURNAL, Turn the upper plate till the longeſt 

tooth marked 12, be againſt the day of the month on the 
under plate; then bringing the inſtrument near the eye, ſuſ- 

pend it by the handle, with the plane nearly parallel to the 
equinoctial; and viewing the pole-ſtar through the hole of 
the centre, turn the index about, till, by the edge coming 
from the centre, you ſee the bright ſtar or guard of the little 
bear (if the inſtrument be fitted to that ſtar) then that tooth 
of the upper circle, under the edge of the index, is at the 
hour of the night on the edge of the hour circle : which may 
be known without a light, by accounting the teeth from the 
longeſt, which is for the hour 12. 

NocTURNAL Pollution. See the article POLLUTION. 

NOCUMENTI A. See the article Ass1sA. 

NODATED Hhpperbola, a kind of hyperbola, which, in 
turning round, decuſſates or croſles itſelf. See Curve and 
HyYPERBOLA. 

NODE, Nopus, in chirurgery, denotes a tumour ariſing on 
the bones; uſually proceeding from ſome venereal cauſe. See 
Tumor and BoN E. | | 
Node amounts to the ſame with what is otherwiſe called exo- 

ſtoſis. See ExosTos1s., | | 

It ſeems generated of a thick, cold, viſcid humour, which is 
often found very difficult to reſolve. —T hey frequently apply 
to it a leaden plate covered with mercury. 

The cure is commonly attempted by, emplaſt. de ranis cum 
mercurio ; which failing, ſome mercurial unguent is now and 
then rubbed on them ; and afterwards mercurial plaiſters made 
of cinnabar, c. applied. 5 

Some give the denomination Nodes to all tumours formed by 
a coagulation of vicious matter in the external parts of the body. 

Nope is more particularly applied to the tumours, or protube- 

rances ariſing on the joints of old gouty people; called alſo 
tophi. See TopHus. 
They are ſuppoſed to be formed of a thick, crude, heavy, 
viſcid indigeſted matter, mixed with a hot, ſharp, bilious 
Juice, the groſſer and more terreſtrial part whereof being 
detained, grows into a ſtony ſort of concretion. See 
Govr. 

NODES, in aſtronomy, the two points wherein the or- 
bit of a planet interſects the ecliptic. See ORBIT and 
ECLIPTIC. 

Such are the two points C and D, (Tab. Aaron. fg. 32.)— 
whereof the Node C, where the Ne 0 1 
above the plane of the ecliptic, is called the aſcending Node, 
the Northward Node, and the head of the dragon, and thus 
marked o). See ASCENDING. 

The other Node D, where the planet deſcends to the South, 
is called the deſcending Nede, the Southward Node, or the 
dragon's tail; thus marked V. See DRAGON s Head and Tail. 

The right line DC, wherein the two circles interſect, is called 
the line of the Nodes. See LINE. 

It appears from obſervation, that the line of the Nodes of all 
the planets conſtantly changes its place, and ſhifts its ſituation 
in antecedentia ; i. e. from Eaſt to Weſt, contrary to the order 
of the ſigns.—See RETROGRADATION. 

Thus, by a retrograde motion, the line of the moon's Nodes 
finiſhes its circuit in 19 years; in which time, after having 
receded from any point of the ecliptic, it returns to the ſame. 

See Moon, 

When the moon is in the Nodes, ſhe is alſo in the ecliptic, 
v1. twice in each period; when ſhe is at her greateſt diſtance 
from the Nodes, viz, in the points E, F, ſhe is ſaid to be in 
her limits, See Limit, | 

The moon muſt be in one of the Nodes when there is an 


eclipſe, either of the ſun or moon. See EcIIrs E, Pl A- 
NET, &c, 
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out of which Nitre was dug like ſtones out of a quarry: And 

that the Nitre uſed by the Ancients was brought out of ſeve- 

ral countries mentioned by Pliny, I. xxxi. c. 10.—A lake 
in Macedonia, whoſe waters were Nztrous, and in the middle 
whereof, however, was a ſpring of freſh water, furniſhed 

the greateſt quantity and the beſt : It was called Chala/tr:- 

cum from a neighbouring cape in the gulf of Theflalonica, 
and was formed like a cruſt on the ſurface of the water dur- 
ing the dog-days. The waters of the lake Aſcanius in Bithy- 
nia, and thoſe of certain ſprings near Chalcis, were ſweet 
and potable towards the ſurface, yet nitrous at bottom. There 
was alſo Nitre gathered on the ground near Philippi, in 
Thrace ; but it was little, and of no great value. 
The valleys of Media alſo furniſhed ſome. And there were 
Nitre-pits in Egypt, as there are ſalt-pits among us. See 
NAT RON. | 
The chief virtue the Ancients aſcribe to their Nitre, is, that 
of drying, deterging, and attenuating ; and, as ſuch, it was 
uſed in ulcers, diſorders of the eyes, the itch, the bites of 
ſerpents, gout, &c. They alſo took it inwardly to reſolve 
and attenuate viſcid humours: But its cooling quality, whereof 
the modern phyſicians make ſo much uſe, they were unac- 
quainted withal.—It is found excellent in diſeaſes of the heart, 
accompanied with a propenſity to vomit. | 

Aerial NiTRE. Many of our phyſicians are full of the no- 
tion of a volatile Nitre abounding in the air; and a world of 


phænomena they account for from the operation of the parti- 


cles thereof, See AIR. 


That the atmoſphere abounds with ſaline particles, is moſt | 


certain; for being filled continually with effluvia from the 
earth and ſea, it muſt needs have from both a great quantity 
of ſaline corpuſcles ; and theſe will be of different kinds, ac- 
cording to the variety of thoſe ſalts from whence they are 
derived, See SALT, | 

But why theſe ſhould be moſtly ſuppoſed of a Nitrous nature, 
is not ſo ealy to prove; for ſaltpetre is by no means found in 


greater quantity than the other ſalts, eſpecially common ſalt; 


nor is it of a much more volatile nature than they, nor 
capable of being raiſed more eaſily, or by a leſſer heat. But 
ſince ſoot, and that which produces it, ſmoke, is found to 
abound very much with a truly volatile ſalt; and ſince ſuch a 
kind of ſalt is produced frequently by the putrefaction of 
animal and vegetable bodies; it is probable the air may 
abound with ſalts of this kind, among many other decom- 
pounded ones of different natures and names. See Ar Mo- 
SPHERE, c. | 

Diaphoretic NITRE of Antimony. See ANTIMONY., 

Fixed NITRE. See the article FIXED. 

Spirit of NITRE, See the article SPIRIT. 

NOBILIARY, a collection, or hiſtorical account of the noble 
families of a province, or nation. See NoBILIT Y, PEER, | 


C. 
Chorier has publiſhed a Nobiliary of Dauphine ; and Cau- 
martin, another of Provence. The Germans are particu- 
larly careful of their N#bi/iaries, to keep up the purity of their 
families. See GENEALOGY. | 
NOBILISSIMUS, in antiquity, a title, or quality given to the 
princes of the Imperial family. See TITLE, 
F. Doucine advances, that the title Neb:liffimus was firſt 
given under the emperor Juſtin; others find the title Nobilis 
Ceſar, or N. C. that is, Nobiliſſimus Ceſar, on medals 
long before that time, even as early as Trajan. Spanheim 
and Joubert ſet this title on medals no higher than the time 
of Philip the younger: though it appears earlier in ſome in- 
ſcriptions: ſo that even M. Tillemont is miſtaken where 
he ſays, the quality of Nobiliſſimus is not to be found in 
hiſtory before the time of Conſtantine the great, who firſt 
gave it to his two brothers ; after which it was attributed 
to ſuch of the emperors children as were not Cæſars. See 
CASAR. | 
Triſtan adds, that the Cæſars bore the title of Nobiliſſimi in 
all ages; but that the Nobiliſſimate firſt became a diſtinct in- 
dependent dignity in the time of Conſtantine the great. 
NOBILITY, a quality that dignifies, or renders a thing noble; 
particularly, that raiſes a perſon poſſeſſed thereof abeve the 
rank of a peaſant or commoner, See NOBLE. 
In England, indeed, the term Nobility is reſtrained to degrees 
of dignity above knighthood. See KNIGHT. Every where 
elſe, Nebility and gentility, or gentry, are the ſame, See 
GENTLEMAN, | 
Some refer the origin of Nobility in Europe to the Goths ; 
who, after they had ſeized a part of Europe, rewarded their 
captains with titles of honour, and called them nobles ; nobiles, 
to diſtinguiſh them from the common people. _ 
Nobility, in England, is only conferred by the king, and that 
by patent, in virtue whereof it becomes hereditary. In other 
countries there are other ways of acquiring it. | 
Thus, in France, v. gr. there are ſeveral offices which con- 
vey perfect Nob:lity, and ſuch as deſcends to poſterity. Such 
are all offices of the crown, thoſe of counſellor of eftate, &c. 
Others they have which only communicate an acceſſory, 


counſellor in parliament enjoys all the rights and 


NoBLE, alſo denotes a money of account, containing h 


or perſonal Notulity, which dies with the perſon, Thus, a 


NOB 


of Nobility ; yet his fon is never reputed noble; ws, tons 
have been a ſucceſſion of them, and both father and En 
father have been noble; which they call patre & av 3 
bus. See OFFICE, DS 
They have a third kind of Mobility, called Myzz ) 
Bell, de la Cloche; which is what = mayors mg A 
certain cities, as Lions, Bourges, Rochel, Poitiers ” whe 
; in virtue of 33 magiſtracy. | e 
he Nobility of England is called the Peera 
3 Pe e E. ; 80 9 England, 
ts degrees are only five, viz. that of a duke ; 
or 8 7 and baron. See each un r u . ex 
5 * Dokx, Wenn Sc. 
he privileges of the Engliſh Nobility are very c 
They are all eſteemed as the king's hereditary — 
and are privileged from all arreſts, unleſs for treaſon — 
breach of peace, condemnation in parliament, and Felon: 
of the king. No ſupplicavit can be granted againſt og 
no capias, or exigent, ſued againſt them for action of Fra, 
or treſpaſs; no eſſoin lies againſt them: In criminal * 
they are only to be tried by a jury of peers, who are not s 
to their oath 3 but their verdi&t upon their honour lug 
In their abſence, they are allowed a proxy to vote for 3 
and in all places of truſt are allowed to conſtitute dard 
by reaſon of the neceſſity the law ſuppoſes them under of 5 
tending the king's perſon. | ; 


der its Proper 


Guillim obſerves, that if an appeal of murther, or felony, 
9 


be ſued by a commoner, againſt a peer, he ſhall be tried b 
commoners, not peers. See APPEAL, ö 
No peer may go out of the kingdom without the king 
leave: If any have leave, he is to return upon the king; 
writ, or to forfeit goods and chattels. s 
Anton. Matthzus obſerves, that Ne8ility among the Romans 
was a quite different thing from what it is among us, The 
nobles among the Romans were either thoſe raiſed to the ma. 
giſtrature, or deſcended from magiſtrates: There was no ſuch 
thing as Mobility by patent. 

Bartoli ſays, that doctors, after they have held a profeſſor; 
chair in an univerſity for twenty years, become nale; and are 
entitled to all the rights of counts. See Count. 

But this claim is not admitted at court, &c. though Bartoli 
ſentiments be backed with thoſe of ſeveral other authors, par- 
ticularly Chaflanzus in his Conſuetudin. Burgundie ; Boyer 
ſur la Coutume de Berry; Faber C. de dig. def. 9. &c. which 
laſt, however, reſtrains Bartoli's rule to doctors in law, and 
princes phyſicians, See DocTor.' 

By an edict of the French king, in 1669, it is declared, that 
trade ſhall not derogate from Nobility, provided the perſon do 
not ſell by retail, See COMMERCE. 

In Bretagne, by ancient cuſtom, a nobleman loſes nothing by 
trading even in retail: But he reaſſumes all his rights as ſoon 
as he ceaſes traffic; his Nobility having ſlept all the time. 

In Germany, a woman, not noble by birth, doth not become 
v. gr. a counteſs, or baroneſs, by marrying a count, or ba- 
ron. A lady of the higher degree, indeed, becomes a princek 
by marrying a prince; but this doth not hold of a lady of 
the lower Nobility, See MARRIAGE. 

On the coaſt of Malabar, children are only capable of being 
noble by the mother's fide ; it being allowed them to take a 
many husbands as they pleaſe, and to quit them when they 
think good. : 


NOBLE,* Nos1L1s, a perſon who has a privilege which 
raiſes him above a commoner, or peaſant, either by 


birth, by office, or by patent from his prince, See No- 


"BILITY. 


* Ihe word comes from the Latin, 7:bil:s, formed from the 
ancient xo/cibilis, diſtinguiſhable, remarkable. 

In England, the word Noble is of a narrowet import, than 
in other countries, being confined to perſons above the degree 
of knights; whereas, abroad, it cemprehends not on 
knights, but what we ſimply call Gentlemen, See KNIGHT) 
GENTLEMAN, Oc. : , 
The Noble of England are alſo called Pares Regni, as beg 
nobilitate pares, though gradu impares. See PEER. | 
The Venetian nobliſſe is famous: It is in this that the 5 
reignty of the ſtate reſides. It is divided into three claſes: 


the firſt =_ comprehends 24. families. 


includes the deſcendants of all thoſe who wels 


The ſecon gen 


entered in the golden book, in 1289, and deſtined to 
the ſtate, which then began to be ariſtocraticQ N 
The third conſiſts of ſuch as have bought the dignify o 


Venetians, 3 yy 
This laſt claſs is only admitted to the inferior employs ; 


two former, to all indifferently. . : crit 
The title of Noble Venetians is ſometimes alſo given to 


kings, princes, &c. x ful. 


lings and eight pence, See Money. 2 
| The Noble — anciently a real coin, under the denominatien 


of Roſe-Noble. See Coin and RosE. | 
. | | Authors 


p_ i. 3 
REG 


N OC 


chat there has not been any piece of gold or 
. — coined with us, ſince 9 Hen. V. They 
were firſt coined by Edw. III. in 1334. 8 
The Noble contained 80 d. the ſame with the preſen „ 4 
of account. —lIts half was called Obolus, containing 3 * 
fourth part the quadrans, or farthing in thoſe days, 20 d. 
Obolus, PENNY, and FAR DIN G-deal. 


NOCTAMBULI, * or NocTAMBULONES, a term of 


ſons who have a 
ual import with ſomnambuli, applied to per 
habit of riſing, and walking about in their ſleep. See SLEEP. 
* 'The word is a compound of the Latin, ox, night, and ambuls, 


I walk. 
13 Horſtius, Clauderus, and Hildanus, who have 


wrote of ſleep, give us divers unhappy hiſtories of ſuch 
ambuli. | 

The diſorder ſeems to conſiſt in this, that the proper organs 

of muſcular motion are at liberty, while the organs deſtined 
for ſenſation are bound up, or in a ſtate of inaction, See 

AR Motion and SENSATION. 

N the cauſe, it is to be obſerved, that the laws 

of the union of the ſoul and body, are ſuch, as that cer- 

tain ideas follow upon certain motions of the fibres of the 
brain; and certain motions of thoſe fibres upon certain 
ideas. Now, by much thinking on any one thing, the 
fibres acquire ſome permanent ſituation, which gives a freer 
paſſage to the ſpirits towards a certain part of the body 
than ordinary. —If then the animal ſpirits become too 
copious, or too much agitated, or conſiſt of parts too ſolid ; 
they throw themſelves into the paſſages they find the moſt 
open, glide into the nerves and muſcles correſponding to thoſe 
paſſages, and there produce the motions proper to thoſe 
mulcles, 
Accordingly, the body riſes and walks; though the foul be 
excluded from thinking on the objects that uſe to employ it on 
ſuch occaſions. | 2 | 
The bilious, according to Horſtius; the melancholic, accord- 
ing to Salius ; and the ſanguine, according to Libavius, are 
moſt ſubject to thoſe nocturnal vagaries — 
The remedies are all ſuch things as temper the agitation of the 
ſpirits, and relax the fibres; as bleeding, and all coolers, either 
internally or externally : Aperitives too have a good effect ; 
but the beſt remedy, according to ſome, is cold-bathing. 
NOCTILUCA, among naturaliſts, a ſpecies of phoſpho- 


rus, ſo called becauſe it ſhines in the night, without any light 


being thrown on it: ſuch is the phoſphorus made of urine. 
See PHOSPHORUS, 0 „ 
By which it ſtands diſtinguiſhed from ſome other ſpecies of 
phoſphorus, which, ere they ſhine, muſt be expoſed to the 
ſun- beams; ſuch as is the bolonian-ſtone, &c. See BoLo- 
NIAN-Stone, | | 
Mr. Boyle, in a particular treatiſe on the ſubject, gives an 
account of three Noctilucæ.— The firſt, invented by Kraftt, 
he calls the conſiſtent, or gummous Noctiluca, as being of a tex- 
ture not unlike that of a cherry-gum. This, on account of 
its uninterrupted action, is, by the Germans, called the con- 
fant Nettiluca ; among us it is now known under the deno- 
mination of ſolid phoſphorus, 
The ſecond is liquid, invented by the ſaid Krafft, being only a 
diſſolution of the former in a convenient liquor, —T he third 
kind was prepared by Mr, Boyle himſelf ; and of a different 
nature from both the other; for, it would not ſhine of itſelf, 
like either of them, but required the contact of the air 
(though not any 'external rays or heat) to make it produce 
light, which would be very durable, in a well ſtopped veſſel. 
Add, that it was not the body that ſhone, but an ex- 

haalation, or effluvium mixed with the air; on which ac- 
counts, the inventor gives it the denomination of the aerial 
Noctiluca.. 
The ſame Mr. Boyle, afterwards, prepared another ſort; 
which, from the little pellucid fragments, or cryſtals therein, 
he denominated the icy No&1luca. * 

NOCTURNAL, ſomething that relates to night, nex ; 
in contradiction to diurnal. See NIGHT and DiuRNAL. 


In this ſenſe we ſay, Nocturnal aſſemblies; Nocturnal 


walks; Nocturnal pollutions, &c. See PoLLUTION, Noc- 
TAM BU LI, &c. 

NocTUuRNAL Pains, are a frequent concomitant of venereal diſ- 
orders, which can only be palliated with narcoticks : nothing 
but a mercurial courſe, or a long continued uſe of diet-drinks 
can entirely remove them. See VENEREAL, 

NocTuRxAL Arch, in aſtronomy, the arch of a circle deſcribed 
by the ſun, or a ſtar, in the night. See Arca. 

Semi- Noc rURNAL Arch of the Sun, is that portion of a circle 
he paſſes over between the lower part of our meridian, and 
the point of the horizon wherein he riſes ; or between the 
point of the horizon wherein he ſets, and the lower part of 
our meridian. | 


OCTURNAL, NOCTURLABIUM, is more particularly uſed for 


an inſtrument, chiefly uſed at ſea, to take the altitude or de- | 


prefiion of ſome of the ſtars about the pole, in order to find 
the latitude, and the hour of the night. 


cre are Nocturnals of various contrivances, ſome of them | 


Vor. II, 


NOD 


projections of the ſphere; ſuch as the hemiſpheres, or plani- 
ſpheres, on the plane of the equinoctial: T hoſe ordinarily uſcd 


by the ſeamen are two; the one adapted to the polar ſtar, and 
the firſt of the guards of the little bear ; the other to the pole- 
ſtar, and the pointers of the great bear. | 


Conſtruct ion 4 the NocruRNAI.— The inſtrument conſiſts of 


two circular plates, (Tab. Navigation, fig. 13.) applied on 
each other. The greater, which has a handle to hold the 
inſtrument, is about 2 1 Inches diameter, and is divided into 
12 parts, agreeing to the 12 months; and each month ſubdi- 
vided into every fifth day: And ſo, as that the middle of the 
handle correſponds to that day of the year, wherein the ſtar 
here regarded has the ſame right aſcenſion with the ſun. 

If the inſtrument be fitted for two ſtars, the handle is made 
moveable, The upper left circle is divided into 24 equal 
parts, for the 24 hours of the day, and each hour ſubdivided 
into quarters, as in the figure, Theſe 24 hours are noted 
by 24 teeth; to be told in the night, Thoſe at the hours 
12, are diſtinguiſhed by their length. In the centre of the 
two circular plates, is adjuſted a long index A, moveable 
upon the upper plate. And the three pieces, viz. the two 
circles and index, are joined by a rivet which is pierced through 


the centre, with a hole two inches in diameter for the ſtar to 


be obſerved through. 


Uſe of the NoCTURNAL. Turn the upper plate till the longeſt 


tooth marked 12, be againſt the day of the month on the 
under plate; then bringing the inſtrument near the eye, ſuſ- 
pend it by the handle, with the plane nearly parallel to the 
equinoCtial ; and viewing the pole-ſtar through the hole of 
the centre, turn the index about, till, by the edge coming 
from the centre, you ſee the bright ſtar or guard of the little 
bear (if the inſtrument be fitted to that ſtar) then that tooth 
of the upper circle, under the edge of the index, is at the 
hour of the night on the edge of the hour circle : which may 
be known without a light, by accounting the teeth from the 
longeſt, which is for the hour 12. 


NocTURNAL Pollution. See the article POLLUTION. 
NOCUMENTI 4#//a. See the article Ass1sa. 
NODATED Z@#Hhperbela, a kind of hyperbola, which, in 


turning round, decuſlates or croſſes itſelf, See Curve and 
HyYPERBOLA. 


NODE, Nopvs, in chirurgery, denotes a tumour ariſing on 


the bones; uſually proceeding from ſome venereal cauſe. See 
"Tumor and BoN E. 


Node amounts to the ſame with what is otherwiſe called 2x0- 


fleſis. See ExosTos1s. 


It ſeems generated of a thick, cold, viſcid humour, which is 
often found very difficult to reſolve, —They frequently apply 
to it a leaden plate covered with mercury, 

The cure is commonly attempted by. emplaſt. de ranis cum 
mercurio; which failing, ſome mercurial unguent is now and 
then rubbed on them ; and afterwards mercurial plaiſters made 
of cinnabar, &c. applied. 

Some give the denomination Nodes to all tumours formed by 
a coagulation of vicious matter in the external parts of the body. 


Nope is more particularly applied to the tumours, or protube- 


rances ariſing on the joints of old gouty people; called alſo 
tophi. See TopHus. 

They are ſuppoſed to be formed of a thick, crude, heavy, 
viſcid indigeſted matter, mixed with a hot, ſharp, bilious 
Juice, the groſſer and more terreſtrial part whereof being 


_— grows into a ſtony ſort of concretion. See 
OUT, 


NODES, in aftronomy, the two points wherein the or- 


bit of a planet interſects the ecliptic. See OREIT and 
EcLIP TIC. : | 

ouch are the two points C and D, (Tab. Afiron. fig. 33.)— 
whereof the Node C, where the planet aſcends Northwards 
above the plane of the ecliptic, is called the aſcending Node, 
the Northward Node, and the head of the dragon, and thus 
marked 6). See ASCENDING. 

The other Node D, where the planet deſcends to the South, 
is called the deſcending Node, the Seuthward Node, or the 
dragon's tail; thus marked P. See DRAGON s Head and Jail. 
The right line DC, wherein the two circles interſect, is called 
the line of the Nades. See LINE. 

It appears from obſervation, that the line of the Nodes of all 
the planets conſtantly changes its place, and ſhifts its ſituation 
in antecedentia ; i. e. from Eaſt to Weſt, contrary to the order 
of the figns—See RETROGRADATION. 

Thus, by a retrograde motion, the line of the moon's Nodes 
finiſhes its circuit in 19 years ; in which time, after having 
receded from any point of the ecliptic, it returns to the ſame. 
See Moon. | 

When the moon is in the Nodes, ſhe is alſo in the ecliptic, 
vi. twice in each period; when ſhe is at her greateſt diſtance 
from the Nodes, viz. in the points E, F, ſhe is ſaid to be in 
her limits. See LIMIT. 

The moon muſt be in one of the Nodes when there is an 


eclipſe, either of the ſun or moon, See ELI PSE, PLA- 
NET, c. | 
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NOM 


NODULE, NovuLvs, in pharmacy, a bag of medicinal 
ingredients put into beer, or wine, to give its tincture thereto. 
See SACCULUS. | 5 
Modules are ſometimes alſo parcels of odoriferous ſimples, tied 
up in a piece of ſilk, for the patient to be frequently ſmell- 
ing to. | 

NODUS, KnoT. See the article KnorT, 

Nopus in Poetry, &c, See INTRIGUE, and PLOT. . 

Nopus, or Nope, in dialing, denotes a point, or hole in 
the gnomon of a dial, by the ſhadow, or light whereof, 
either the hour of the day in dials without furniture, of the 
parallels of the ſun's declination, and his place in the ecliptic, 
c. in dials with furniture, are ſhewn. See Dial, &c. | 

Nopus is alſo uſed for a hole in the cieling of a room, or in 
the window, for the making of a dial on the floor, wall, or 
the like, 

NOETIANS, a ſect of ancient heretics, diſciples of Noetius, 
an Epheſian, the maſter of Sabellius. - 
They only allowed of one perſon in the godhead ; viz. the 


father ; and accordingly taught, that it was God the father that | 


ſuffered on the croſs —An error, ſays Epiphanius, who wrote 
an hundred years after Noetius, never heard of before ; though 
it is certain there had been other Patripaſſians in the church 
before him. See PATRIPASSIAN. : 
Being reprehended by his ſuperiors, Noetius made them this 
anſwer : What harm have I done? I adore only one God; I 
own none but him. He was born, ſuffered, and is dead. 

NOLI me tangere, g. d. touch me not, a malignant eruption in 
the face ; occaſioned by an extremely ſharp, corrofive hu- 
mour : thus called, either becauſe it infects thoſe who touch 
it, or becauſe the more it is touched, the worſe it grows, and 
the farther it ſpreads. | | | 
The Noli me tangere is a ſpecies of herpes exedens ; by ſome 
referred to the cancer, by others to the lepra, See HER ÞPEs, 
CaNcER, and LEPROSvͤ. 

Noli me tangere, is chiefly uſed among us for an external ulcer 
in the alz of the noſe ; proceeding often from a venereal 
cauſe, though ſometimes the effect of a ſcrophulous conſtitu- 
tion. See ULCER. 

It does not always confine itſelf to the alz, but will ſpread 
and corrode the very ſubſtance of the noſe. The cure is dit- 
ficult, eſpecially when it riſes from a bad conſtitution, 

NoL1 me tangere, among botaniſts, a plant denominated from a 
ſingular property it has, of darting out its ſeed when ripe, 
upon the firft approach of the hand to touch its pods. See 
SEMINATION, | | 

NOMADES, * Neyuz%-, a name given, in antiquity, to ſeve- 
ral nations. or people, whoſe whole occupation was to feed 
and tend their flocks ; and who had no fixed place of abode, 
but were conſtantly ſhifting, according to the conveniencies of 
paſturage. See HAMAXOBII. 

Ie word comes from the Greek y:w, paſco, I feed. 


The moſt celebrated among the Nomades were thoſe of 
Africa, who inhabited between Africa, properly ſo called, to 
the Eaſt, and Mauritania to the Weſt.—They are alſo called 
Numidæ, or Numidians.—Salluſt ſays, they were a colony of 
Perſians brought into Africa with Hercules. 

The Neomades of Aſia inhabited the coaſts of the Caſpian ſea. 


The Nomades of Scythia were the inhabitants of little Tar- 


tary ; who ſtill retain the ancient manner of living. 
NOMANCY, * a name given to the art of divining the fates 
of perſons by means of the letters that form their names. 
See NAME. 
* The word is a compound of the Latin, amen, name, and 
h , divinition. See Ox 0MoMANCY. | 
Nomancy, or, as it ſhould rather be called, Nominomancy, or 
Onomatomancy, ſeems to be nothing elſe but the cabbaliſtic 
gematria. See CABBALA. 
NOMARC HA, in antiquity, the governor or commander of a 
nome, or nomos. | | 
Egypt was anciently divided into ſeveral regions, or quarters, 
called Nomes, from the Greek »4, taken in the ſenſe of a 
diviſion; and the officer who had the adminiſtration of each 
Nome, or Nomos from the king, was called Nomarcha, from 
v4, and 4+» command. 


NOMBRIL Point, in heraldry, is the next below the feſs- point; 


or the very centre of the eſcutcheon. See Point. 
Suppoſing the eſcutcheon divided into two equal parts below 
the feſs; the firſt of theſe diviſions is the Nombril; and the 
lower the baſe. See EsCUTCHEON, | 

NOME, or NAME, in algebra, denotes any quantity with a 
ſign prefixed, or added to it, whereby it is connected with 
ſome other quantity ; upon which the whole becomes a bino- 
mial, trinomial, or the like. See QUANTITY. 
Thus 4 - is a binomial, whoſe Names, or Nomes, are 


4 and b; and a-{þ+þ a trinomial, whoſe Names are a, b, 


and c, &c, See BINOMIAL, TRINOMIAI. 

NOMEN. See the articles PRxNomen, NAME, and 
AGNOMEN. 

NOMENCLATOR, or NomencuLaToR, among the 


Romans, was uſually a flave, who attended perſons that ſtood | 


NOM 


candidates for offices, and prom or ſuppeſt 
names of all the citizens they = that — 2 
them, and call them by their names; which among 3 
ple was the higheſt piece of civility. See Canon, 
NoMENCLATOR of the Roman Church, was an officer. 
buſineſs was to call the perfons whom the pope 3 
dinner. ited ty 
He alſo liſtened to thoſe who were admitted to audienc, : 
the ſame manner as thoſe now retained by the 8 n 
called Auditors, als 
NOMENCLATURE, NoMENCLATURA, a cata! 
ſeveral of the more uſual words in any language, with .... 
fignifications ; compiled in order to facilitate the uſe N 
taining of ſuch words to thoſe who are to learn the tone 
We have Latin, Greek, French, Cc. Namen 
Dicriox AR and VoCABULARY, * & 
NOMINA Villarum, an account of the names of all 
villages, and the poſſeſſors thereof, in each county, draw - 
by the ſeveral ſheriffs, at the inſtance of king Edman 7 
and returned by them into the exchequer ; where it is tl 
preſerved. 
NOMINAL Characters. See the article CuARACTER 
NOMNALS, or Nox ATIs e, a ſect of ſchool-philoſopher 
the diſciples and followers of Occam, or Ocham, an E liſh 
Cordelier in the 14th century. A, 
The Neminaliſis were great dealers in words; whence they 
were vulgarly denominated wword-/ellers. 
TT hey had the denomination Neminaliſis, becauſe in oppoſition 
to the Reali/?s, they maintained, that words, not thinks, 
were the object of dialectics. See ReaArisTs, &c, 
This ſe& had its firſt riſe towards the end of the eleventh 
century, and pretended to follow Porphyry and Ariftotle: 
but it was not till Ocham's time that they bore the 
name, | 
'The Nominals were the founders of the univerſity of Leiphic: 
There are many yet abroad, who pique themſelves on being 
Nominals. | 
The Neominals, with the Stoics, admit the formal concep- 
tions, or ideas of things, as the ſubject and foundation af 
univerſality; but to this they add names, which repreſent 
and ſignify, after the ſame univocal manner, and without 
any diſtinction, a great variety of ſingle things alike in genus 
and ſpecies. 
Whence it is they are called Vominals; as pretending, that to 
become learned, it is not enough to have juſt ideas of things, 
but it is likewiſe required to know the proper names of the 
genera, and ſpecies of things, and to be able to exprel 
them clearly and preciſely, without confuſion, or ambi- 
guity. | 
NOMINATION, the act of naming, and appointing a perſon 
for ſome function, employ, or benefice. | 
The word is chiefly uſed for the right of preſenting to a bene- 
fice, &c, See BENEFICE, ©c, | 
In common law, however, there is a difference between M. 
mination, and preſentation ; the former being properly 2 
power which a man has, by virtue of a manor, or otherwil, 
to appoint, or name a clerk to a patron of a benefice, to be 
by him preſented to the ordinary, See PRESENTATION and 
CoLLATION, | 
NOMINA TIVE, in grammar, the firſt caſe of nouns which 
are declinable. See CasE. : 
The ſimple poſition, or laying down of a noun, or name, | 
called the Nominative caſe, yet is it not ſo properly a cafe, ® 
the matter or ground whence the other caſes are to be forme, 
by the ſeveral changes and inflexions given to this firſt termi 
nation. See NoN. 
Its chief uſe is to be placed in diſcourſe before all verbs, as the 
ſubject of the propoſition, or affirmation, as, Dominus ri 
me, the Lord governs me; Deus exaudit me, God hears ne 
See VERB. 
NOMINATOR, he who names, or preſents a perſon to a 
office, or benefice, See NOMINATION. 
Hence nominee, the perſon named or preſented. . 
Errard obſerves, there are ſome cuſtoms where the Nanundtn 
is reſponſible for the ſolvibility of the nominee. | 
NOMINIS Jdentitate. See the article IDENTITA TFE. 
NOMOCANON, * a collection of canons, and of imperial 
laws, relative, or conformable thereto. See CANON: 
„Ihe word is compounded of tue Greek vo, lex, law; an 
Xavwy. canon, rule. = 
The firſt Nomocanon was made by Johannes Scholaſticus 
554.—Photius, patriarch of Conſtantinople in 883, — | 
another Nomocanon, or collation of the civil laws Wit ” 
canons : This is the moſt celebrated. Balſamon wrote ac 
mentary on it in 1180, | . BY 
NomocaANon, alſo denotes a collection of the ancient 2 ” 
the apoſtles, councils, and fathers ; without any res 
imperial conſtitutions, | 
Such is the Nemecanon publiſhed by M. Cotelier. rok of 
NomocaANoN is fometimes alſo uſed for a penitential 
the Greeks, See PENITENTIAL. 


NOV 


NON 


_AnrLITY, in law, an exception taken againſt the plain- 
9 1 4 — 1 on ſome juſt ground why he cannot commence 
a ſuit in law: as, præmunire, outlawry, being profeſſed in 
religion, excommunicate, or a ſtranger born, ee gcc 
IIT y. This laſt holds only in actions real, and mixed; an 
not in perſonal, except he be both a ſtranger and an enemy. 
The civilians ſay, that ſuch man hath not perſanam ftandi in 
judicio. ; | 
Nox-ApMIT TAS. See the article NE-ADMITTAS. 
Non-APPEARANCE, a default in not appearing in 2 court of 
judicature. See APPEARANCE. : a 
Non-CLaim, in law, the omiſſion, or neglect of him who 
challenges not his right within the time limited by law: as, 
within a year and a day, where continual claim ought to be 
made. See CLAIM. | . 
By ſuch neglect he is either barred of his right; as upon Non- 
claim within five years after a right accrued to him; or of his 
entry by deſcent, for want of a claim within five years after 


the diſſeiſin. 


ſound memory, or underſtanding. See NoN-SAN ZZ me- 
Of this, in common law, there are ſaid to be four kinds.— 
Firſt, an idiot born; ſecondly, he that by accident loſeth 


lucida intervalla, ſometimes underſtanding, and ſometimes 
not ; fourthly, he that by his own act, for a time, depriveth 
himſelf of his right ſenſes, as a drunkard.— But this laſt kind 
ſhall give no privilege to him, or his heirs. See ID1oT, 
LuNnaATIC, c. | | | 
A deſcent takes away the entry of an idiot, though the want 
of underſtanding were perpetual. 

Non-EsT Culpabilis, Non-Cul. g. d. he is not guilty, in law, 
the general plea to an action of treſpaſs, whereby the defen- 
dant abſolutely denies the fact charged on him by the plain- 
tiff: whereas, in other ſpecial pleas, the defendant grants the 
fact to be done, but alledges ſome reaſons in his defence, why 
he lawfully might do it. See TRESPASS. T 
As Non-Cul. is the general anſwer in an action of treſpaſs, i. e. 
a criminal action civilly proſecuted ; ſo is it in all actions 
criminally followed, either at the ſuit of the king, or others, 
wherein the defendant denies the crime objected to him. 

Nox EsT factum, in law, an anſwer to a declaration, whereby 
a man denieth that to be his bond or deed whereupon he is 
impleaded. 

Noxx-JuRkipicl Dies. See the article DIEs. 

Non-LI1QUET, it does not appear, a verdict given by a jury, 
when a matter is to be deferred to another day of trial. See 

VERDICT, and Jury. | 
The ſame phraſe was uſed among the Romans : after hearing a 
cauſe, ſuch of the judges as thought it not ſufficiently clear to 


hene- £4 pronounce upon, caſt a ballot into the urn with the two letters 
VV. Z. for Non Liquet. 

NM. Ez Non-MoLEsTANDO, a writ which lies for him who is molefted 

rly 2 * contrary to the king's protection granted him. 

wie, Nox-ORSTAN TE, notwith/landing, in law, a clauſe frequent 

to be 5 in ſtatutes, and letters patent; importing a licence from the 

x and 1 king to do a thing, which at common law might be lawfully 
„ done; but, being reſtrained by act of parliament, cannot be 

which HH done without ſuch licence. 


All grants of ſuch penſions, and every Non obfante therein 
contained, ſhall be void. —Henry III. took up the clauſe, 
Non «b/tante, (firſt introduced by the pope) in his grants. 
Nox-OBsSTANTES, in the Romiſh canon law, make the third 
part of the proviſions of the court of Rome beginning with 
Non o:tantibus and compriſing abſolutions from cenſures, re- 


as the habilitations, and neceſſary diſpenſations for the enjoyment of 
git benefices, None inferior to the pope can uſe the clauſe Non 
10 me. ante. | 
Nox-OmiTTAs, a writ which lies where the ſheriff having 
toan delivered a writ or proceſs to a bailiff of a ſranchiſe in which 
the party it is to be ſerved on dwells, and the bailiff having 

refuſed or neglected to ſerve it, upon the ſheriff's returnin 
minattr that he delivered it to the bailiff, this ſecond writ ſhall be 


directed to the ſheriff, charging him to enter the franchiſe, 
and execute the king's command, either by himſelf or officer. 
Nox-PLevin, Non plevina, a default in not replevying of land 
in due time. See REPLEviN, : 
In Hengam magna, it is ſaid, that the defendant ſhould be ſure 
to replevy his lands ſeized by the king, within fifteen days. 
And that if he neglects, then, at the inſtance of the plaintiff 
at the next court-day, he ſhall loſe his ſeiſin, ficut per defaltam 
5% deſaltam.— But, by Stat. 9 Edward III. it was enacted, 


that no perſon ſhould loſe his land thenceforward becauſe of 
Non-Plevin. 


f 1 * * 
inons 0f Nox-Poxzxpo in Aſſiſis, A Juratis, a writ granted on divers 
gard 1 decalions to men for freeing them from ſerving on aflizes, and 


5 juries; as by reaſon of 
. r Rooms . 4 old age, charter of exemption, or the 


Nox-PROCEDENDO ad Afſiſam Rege inconſilto, a writ to ſtop 
ne trial of a cauſe appertaining to one who is in the king's 


Nox-Coupos mentis, a phraſe denoting a perſon not to be of | 


his memory, and underſtanding ; thirdly, a lunatic, that has | 


NON 


Non-REsIDENCE, in law, is applied, to ſuch ſpiritual perſons 

as are not reſident on, but do abſent themſelves, for one 
month together, or two at ſeveral times of the year, from their 
benefices, or dignities. See BENEFICE. 
Regularly, perſonal reſidence is required of eccleſiaſtical per- 
ſons upon their cures ; though there are ſome exceptions in 
favour of particular perſons, as king's chaplains, biſhops, Cc. 
See RESIDENCE. 

NoN-RESIDENTIA pro Clericis Regis, is a writ directed to the 
ordinary, charging him not to moleſt a clerk employed in the 
king's ſervice, on account of his Non- Reſidence. 

Nox Sanz Memeiriz, or Nox fone Memorie, is an exception 
taken to an act declared to be done by another, importing that 
it was done at a time when the party that did it was mad, or 
not in his wits, See NON-COMPHOs. 

Non-SvirT, in law, the dropping or letting fall a ſuit or action. 
Nonſuit is a renunciation of a ſuit, by the plaintiff or demand- 
ant ; moſt commonly upon the diſcovery of ſome error, or 

defect, when the matter is ſo far proceeded in, as that the 
jury is ready at the bar, to deliver their verdict, —T he civi- 
lians term it Litis renunciatio. 

Nod Suu Informatus. See INFORMATUS non ſum. 

Nox-TENOURE, a plea in bar to a real action, whereby the 

party urges that he holdeth not the land mentioned in the count, 

or at leaſt ſome part of it. 

Weſt diſtinguiſhes Non- Tenure into general and ſpecial. The 

fir/t, where one denies himſelf ever to have been tenant to 

the land in queſtion. — The ſecond, where he only alledges that 
he was not tenant the day whereon the writ was purchaſed. 


dee VACATION, 

It was anciently called the time or days of the king's peace. See 
PEACE of God and the church. 

Among the Romans it was called Feriæ, or Dies Nefafii. See 
FErIZ and NEFAsTI. 5 
NoN-ENTIT y, whatever has no real being, or is only con- 
ceived negatively, or claims only a negative denomination. 
See EssE, ESSENCE, c. 
Non-EssENTIAL Modes. See the article Mopks. 


NoN-NAruR Als, in medicine, res non naturales, are the 


cauſes and effects of diſeaſes, whether near or remote. See 
DiszAsE. 

Phyſicians have digeſted all the cauſes of diſeaſes into fix 
claſſes, which they call the fix Non-naturals.— Theſe are, 

1. Air. 2. Meat and drink. 3. Motion and reſt. 4. The 
paſſions of the mind. 5. Excretions and retentions. 6. Sleep 
and waking. See each under its proper article, Air, Foop, 
Drink, c. 

They are thus called, becauſe, by their uſe, or abuſe, they 
become either good, naturals, or evil, contra-naturals, See 
NaTURALS, 

But the diviſion, in effect, is of no great uſe ; the cauſes of 
diſeaſes being much more commodioully laid down otherwiſe, 
See DISEASE. 
NONE and Decime were payments anciently made to the church 
by thoſe who were tenants of church-farms. | 

The None were a rent or duty claimed for things belonging 
to husbandry : the Decime were claimed in right of the church, 
See IIT H. | 
NONAGE, in law, an incapacity of doing certain things from 
a want of age. See AGE. 

The term of Nonage is different, with regard to different 
things. —In matters of inheritance, a man is in his Nonage till 
twenty-one years; for marriage till fourteen, &c, See Mi- 
NORIT v. | 
NONAGE, NoxAcruu, alſo denotes the ninth part of a 
man's moveable goods, anciently paid in the nature of a mor- 
tuary ; being claimed by the clergy upon the death of thoſe 
of their pariſh, See MoRTUARY. 
At firſt it was a third part of the goods, and was called Ter- 
ee gh till by a bull of Clement VI. it was reduced to a 
ninth, 
NONAGESIMAL, in aſtronomy, the ninetieth degree of 
the ecliptic, reckoned from its Eaſtern term, or point. See 
ECLIPTIC. | 

The altitude of the Nenage/imal is equal to the angle of the 
Eaſt, and if continued paſſes through the poles of the ecliptic : 
whence the altitude of the Nonage/imal, at a given time, 
under a given elevation of the pole, is eaſily found. See 
ALTITUDE, 
If the altitude of the Nonag-/imal be ſubſtracted from go”, 
the remainder is the diſtance of the Nenageſimal from the 
vertex, | 
NONAGON, a figure having nine angles and ſides. See 
PoLYGoN. | 
NONCONFORMISTS, the name of a religious ſect, or rather 
number of ſects, in England. See SEPARATIST. 

The term was anciently confined to the Puritans, or rigid 
 Calviniſts ; at preſent it extends to all who diſſent from the 
eſtabliſhed church, the Romaniſts alone excepted. See D1s- 
SENTER, PURITAN, PRESBYTERIAN, INDEPENDENT, 


lerrice, Sc. till the king's pleaſure be farther known. | 


4 


Ee. ſx 
The 


Nox-TERM, the time of vacation between term and term. 
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The word is ſaid to have had its riſe from a declaration of 
king Charles I. who appointed that all the churches of England 
and Scotland ſhould have the ſame ceremonies and diſcipline 
the acquieſcence wherein, or diſſenting from which, deter- 
mined conformity, and nonconformity. | 
NONE, or NoN ES, Nonz, one of the ſeven canonical 
Hours, in the Romiſh church. See Hour. 
Muc, or the ninth hour, is the laſt of the leſſer hours, that 
is ſaid before Veſpers; and anſwers to three a- clock in the 
afternoon. See VESPERS. 
The ſingle office, and that for the dead, ends at Nones, which 
father Roſweyd obſerves, was anciently the hour for the break- 
ing up of the ſynaxis, or uſual meetings at church of the pri- 
mitive chriſtians. | 
The hour of None was alſo the uſual time for taking the re- 
paſt on faſt-days; though ſome would keep the faſt tlll night, 


See FAST. | 
NONES,* NoN æ, in the Roman Calendar, the fifth day of 
the months January, February, April, June, Auguſt, 
September, November, and December; and the ſeventh of 
March, May, July, and October: Theſe four laſt months 


having ſix days before the Nones, and the others only four. 


See CALENDS. | 
*The word apparently has its riſe hence, that the day of the 


Nones was nine days before the ides, and might be called Mono- 

Jdus. See Ines. | | 
March, May, July, and October had ſix days in their Nones ; 
by reaſon theſe alone, in the ancient conſtitution of the year 
by Numa, had 31 days apiece; the reſt having only 29, and 
February 30.—But when Cæſar reformed the year, and made 
other months contain 31 days, he did not likewiſe allot them 
ſix days of Nones. See CALENDAR, YEAR, MoN TH, c. 

NOMUS Humeri Placentini, in anatomy, a muſcle, called alſo 
Rotundus minor. See ROTUNDUS, | 

NORMANNORUM Terra. See the article TERRA. 

NORMAL Line, in geometry, is uſed for a perpendicular Line. 
See PERPENDICULAR and SUBNORMAL. 

NORROY, North Ray, 9. d. Northern king; the title of the 
tkird of the three kings at arms, or provincial heralds. See 
KING at Arms, and HERALD. 

His juridiction lies on the North fide of Trent, whence his 
name; as Clarencieux, on the South. See CLARENCIEUX. 

NORTH, in coſmography, one of the — cardinal points 
of the horizon, being that interſection of the horizon and 
meridian which is neareſt our pole. See CARDINAL Point 
and HORIZON. 

NorTH Latitude of the Mon. See LATITUDE, 

NoRTH Company. See the article COMPANY, 

NorTH Dial. See the article DIAL. 

NorTH #a/?, a rhumb, or point, in the middle between the 
Eaſt and North. See Ryums and PoinT. 
NorTH North Eaft, North Eaſt and by Eaſt, are ſubdiviſions 
of the compaſs between the North and Eaſt. See WinD. 

NorTH Pole. See the article PoLE. 

NoRTH Sea. See the article SEA, | 

NoRTH-Star, the laſt in the tail of the little bear; called alſo 
the Pole-Star. See POLE-Star, 

NorTH //all, See the article WALL. 

NokrH //7/, is a point, or rhumb, in the middle between 
the North and Weſt, See WEST, Oc. 

NoRTH ind. See the article WIN. 

Nox THERN Aſpect, or Expoſure. See EXPOSURE. 

NoRTHERN Light, or Aurora Borealis, See AURORA Borealis. 

NoRTHERN Ocean, See the article OCE An, 

NoRTHERN Signs, are thoſe fix on the North ſide of the 
equator. See SIGN, 

NoRTHERN Hemiſphere, See the article HEMISPHERE, 

NoRTHING, in navigation, the difference of latitude, which 
a ſhip makes in failing towards the North pole. See SAiL- 
ING, LATITUDE, c. N 

NOSE, the external organ of ſmelling; or that part in men 
which ſtands prominent, in the middle of the face. See 
FACE. 

The Noſe is uſually divided by anatomiſts into external and 
internal; a diviſion of very little ſcrvice. 

It is farther ſubdivided into ſeveral parts which make up 
its external figure —Firſt is the dorſum, or ridge, running 
along the whole length of it; one part whereof, about the 
middle, more prominent than the reſt, is called the Spine; 


and the extreme, which in many is turned round, Orbiculus— | 


The ſides are called the Alæ, or Pinnæ. 
The teguments of the Noſe are common to the reſt of the 
face. Under theſe appear the muſcles of the Neſe, which 


are three pair, viz. the Elevatores Alæ Naſi, ſerving to pull 


the alz upwards, and turn them outwards ; the Dilatatores 
Alz Naſi, which draw them from each other, and widen 
the external apertures of the noſtrils; and the Con/trifores 
' Alz Naſi, which draw them downwards nearer each other; 
and at the ſame time the upper lip alſo downwards. See each 
muſcle deſcribed under its proper head EL.EvaToR, DIL A- 


2» — 


NOS 


which end in cartilages of a triangular figure, and ,,. . 
vided in the middle by a third, called Septum 8 
5 Wo 


partitions, called the Nares, or Ne/trils. See N OSTR1L 


This ſeptum likewiſe ends in a cartilage; by means FREE 

cartilages, the lower part of the Ny is rendered bade 
which the upper being perfectly oſſeous, is not. T, cable, 
tilages of the alæ are tied to the others by ligament; i 10s 
loole connexion renders them moveable, „ Which 
The bones of the Neſe are either proper, or comm, —T 

firſt of the proper, are the two external ones that conti 0 
the dorſum, and are joined to the oſſa frontis, the fourth bo.” 
of the upper jaw, and to each other, uſually per, oy 
See DoRsUM Na.. oy 2 88 
In the concave of the arch of theſe two bones, at 15 
union internally, is placed the bony part of the ſeptum ry 
upper part joins the os ethmoides ; but in adults is cont; ts 
ſo as the ethmoides, and its proceſs, called Criſia Gal wes 
pear of a piece with the ſeptum. The ſeptum is thinneſt a 
the middle, and divides the right noſtril from the . 
though its poſition is ſeldom perpendicular. It is capped We 
another thin bone, from its figure called Vomer 4a; pe 
is joined to the fourth bone of the upper jaw, and to the ng 
palati. See VoMeR. 8 
The other proper bones are the turbinata, or ſpongioſi, ty 
of which are uſually found in each noſtril ſometimes th 
one over the other. — The middlemoſt, when there 2 
three, is ſo placed as to ſhelter the perforation of the anti 
maxillx ſuperioris into the noſtril, and prevent the ſudden 
ruſhing in of air from the noſtril into the antrum. They 
are all very porous, and turned, not unlike the ſhe] concla 
veneris, In quadrupeds, theſe bones are very numeroys 
See CRIBROSUM. 
The common bones of the Neſe are ſuch as make fence; 
for the foramina narium, and help to compoſe the part 
adjacent, The largeſt of theſe is the fourth bone of the 
upper jaw, which has the greateſt ſhare in framing the for: 
mina. See MAxILLA. 

Theſe fourth bones, with the ſeptum and oſſa turbinat 
chiefly frame the internal paries of the foramina. In the 
upper part, a portion of the os frontis, the inſide of the 5; 
unguis, the os cribroſum, with part of the ſphenoides; and 
backwards towards the fauces, the oſſa palati, help to com- 
poſe the foramina. 

Beſides the cavities circumſcribed by the bones now men- 
tioned, the foramina have ſeveral collateral cavities that open 
into them: The largeſt is that called Antrum Gene; by Ur. 


. Highmore, Antrum maxillæ ſuperioris, framed in the tourth 


bone of the upper jaw, near two inches long, and an inch 
broad ; the bony parts of which, with the ſphenoides, make 
the foramen lacerum externum. Its lower ſurface makes a 
thin covering for all the roots of the molares, and canin, 
which frequently upon drawing a tooth, to which it iticks, i 
taken along with it, whereby this cavity is opened into the 
alveolus, and conſequently into the mouth. 

All theſe cavities of the Noſe and cheek, as alſo the oſſa tur 
binata, ſeptum, c. are inveſted with a membrane furniſhel 
with large arteries from the carotides ; and veins, which 
empty themſelves into the jugulars ; and nerves, from the 
fifth pair, as well as the olfactory nerves. 

In this membrane are a great number of ſmall glands, places 
very near each other, from whence flows all that pituits, 
commonly diſcharged at the noſtrils. 

By means of this mucus or pituita is the membrane kept fol 
and defended from the injuries of extraneous bodies, eſpecially 
thoſe of the air, which muſt paſs this way in inſpiration 
when the mouth is ſhut, See Mucus. 

By this means, the olfactory nerves, . here diffuſed, ar 
rendered capable of the perception of odoriferous effuvia; 
which the drineſs of the part would be apt to deltroy, der 
SMELLING. 5 

Beſides this uſe of the Neſe, which is the principal, nature 
has made it, as it were, a diverticulum to the eyes; there 
being a conſiderable paſſage into each noſtril that emp 
itſelf under the middle os turbinatum, ariſing from cle 
apertures, called Puncta Lachrymalia, at the great canthus. 
By this way, the ſuperfluous moiſture of the eyes 1 
ried off, which would otherwiſe incommode the cheeks; i 
in effect it does, when thoſe parts are affected with 85 
diſorder; as in the ægilops, and fiſtula lacrymalis. * 
FisTULA, LAchRYVMALIA Punda, Qc. 3 
The diſeaſes to which the R/ is ſubject, are à coe 
ozæna, polypus, ſarcoma, and noli me tangere, beſide inet 
ing, and a loſs of ſmelling. See each in its place. | — 
Amb. Pare, in his 23d book, mentions an Italian c 5 
geon, who had the art of reſtoring loſt N /, 0 . 
them come again after they were cut off. His method 1 
make an aperture in the patient's arm, and there to 08, 
the mutilated Nee; the arm being bound up for 24 2 
Noſe took root in the wound, and glued itſelf with the | 
of the arm, and grew to its bulk; which done, he cut 0 


fleſh of the arm, and faſhioned the Noe to his liking, # 
plicd it in its place, and healed the wounds at leiſure. th 


| TATOREs, c. TE 
The frame of the Noſe is chiefly ſupported by two bones, 
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NOT 


ion we ſee burleſqued in b 
13 from Nc. and al in the Acta Eruditorum 
fi, anno M. Dc. LXXxxXII. ö 
Hagarup, 4 Dane, maintains, 
ſure fitted for an . e of ſight, 
it; groundin ö 
* * fifth E of Medicinal Miſcellanies, relates 
of his own knowledge, that a youth, quite blind in ** 
reſpects, could ſee the light, and was able to diſcern the 
whiteneſs of flowers by the Noe. | 
But, for our part, we ſhould rather account for theſe ſenſa- 
tions from the faculties of feeling and ſmelling, 
ſeeing: Not but there is a very great reſemblance between 
the various organs of ſenſe, enough to give ground to the 
opinion, that they only differ as more or leſs delicate; for 
which reaſon we do not abſolutely reje& the inſtance given 
by Grimaldi, of a man who could diſtinguiſh colours by his 
feeling. See SENSE. 3 a 
The nerves, whoſe texture and conſtitution, for any thing we 
know, is the ſame throughout the whole body, are confeſſed- 
ly the vehicles of all ſenſations from without; and thoſe are 
all depoſited in the ſame ſenſory, whether they be brought 
from the eye, the ear, or the Noſe, &c. and that ſingular ap- 
paratus, obſervable in each organ, ſeems rather intended for 
the bene eſſe, than the eſſe of that ſenſe; rather to ſtop and 
detain the tranſient effluvia, to collect them where too ſcanty, 
diſperſe them where too copious, ſoften them where too rude, 
and break their force where too violent, and by this means 
to proportion them to the ſeveral degrees of fineneſs, tenſion, 
Ec, of the nerves of the reſpective organs, in order to render 
the ſenſations adequate to the ends; than to produce them. 
See SENSATION. 


that the Noſe is in ſome mea- 
and that a man may ſee 


Noſes. Ruybrock mentions the wife of the great Jinghis- 
chan, the mother of 'Tamerlane, as a celebrated beauty, be- 
cauſe ſhe had only two holes for a Noſe, In moſt other coun- 
tries, China excepted, great Nofes are in honour. 

The Crim-Tartars break the Neſes of their children while 
young, as thinking it a great piece of folly to have their No/es 
ſtand before their eyes. 

NOSOCOMIUM, Noce, an hoſpital, or infirmary, for 
the reception of the diſeaſed. See HosPITAL, Lazar, 
Fes 

NOSOLOGY,* Neoo:2oy4e, a diſcourſe, or treatiſe of diſeaſes ; 
otherwiſe called Pathology. See PATHOLOGY. 

*The word is compounded of v0o@-, malady, diſeaſe, and ao[©-, 
diſcourſe, reaſon. 


NOSTRILS, Nares, the two apertures, or cavities of the 


noſe, through which the air paſſes, and which ſerve to con- | 


vey odours, and to carry off the pituita ſeparated in the finus 
of the baſe of the cranium. See NosE and Mucus. 

The Neftrils are ſeparated by a cartilage, called ſeptum Na- 
rium, and lined with a very ſenſible membrane. See SME LL- 
ING. | 


Cicero obſerves, that the ſituation of the No/tr:ls ſo near the | 


mouth is very convenient; as the judging of the ſmells of 
meats and drinks, is a great part of their office: He adds, that 
their erect poſition argues the Creator's wiſdom, in regard all 
odours riſe from below upwards. 

NOT Guilty, the general iſſue, or plea of the defendant, in 
any criminal action. See Now % Culpabilis, ö 

Nor putrid Fever, See the article F EVER. 

Nor vital Action. See the article ACTION, 

NOTABILIA Bona. See the article Bona. 

NOTARICON, the third part, or ſpecies of the Jewiſh cab- 
bala. See CABBAL A. 
Rabbi Nathan, in his great Aruch, ſays, that Notaricon is 
when a ſingle letter is taken for the ſign of a thing, i, e. for 
a whole name. — He adds, that the word comes from the 
Latin Notarius, a perſon who writes in notes, or ſhort-hand. 
And R. Elias Levita gives the ſame account in his Theſbites, 
except that in lieu of one letter for a word, he mentions two, 
or three. See ABBREVIATURE. 
But after all, neither the one nor the other ſeems alone ſuffi- 
cient: For as a ſingle letter frequently makes a word; ſo in 
ws Netaricon, a whole word ſometimes ſtands for a ſingle 
etter. 
There are therefore two principal kinds of Notaricon : The 
firſt is, when by aphæreſis, or apocope, the firſt or laſt let- 
ters of ſeveral words are joined to make a ſingle word, or 
phraſe; which therefore is of two kinds, the one initial, 
the other final; and each is done ſeveral ways, viz. either 
by taking the letters the common way, or backwards : 
Though there is alſo a third kind made, as the Rabbins call 
it, by leaps, i. e. by skipping over ſome letters. The firſt 
of theſe kinds, which the Rabbins call Raſche Theboth, 
appears very ancient ; and is ſuppoſed by ſome, well verſed 

in the Hebrew, to have taken its origin from the pſalms, 

and other places of ſcripture, proceeding alphabetically, 

7, e. the firſt verſe beginning with N, the firſt letter of the 


alphabet ; the ſecond with 2, the ſecond letter, &c, See 
ABCEDARy, 


Hudibras: So learned 
Lip- 


his opinion on the authority of Sme- 


than thoſe of | 


In Tartary, the greateſt beauties are thoſe who have the leaſt | 


NOT 
The ſecond kind is alfo very common, and called 89phe The- 
both, i. e. the end of words. For inſtance, by telling the 
laſt letters of the words, 7 1D Www TO, Mibi guodnhm 
nomen eff, Yuodnam? they find the name of God, Jeho- 
vah. This becomes ſtill more puerile, when they take the 
letters backwards. 3 
The third kind is more modern, more groſs, and perplex- 
ed: Here a letter gives a whole word, inſtead of a word's 
only giving a letter; ſo that a word ſhall furniſh a whole 
hraſe, | | | 
Thus, for an example, in the firſt word of Geneſis, N, 
Bereſchit, is found, he created the heaven and the earth, the 
ſea, the abyſs; S. | 
NOTARY, NorTaR1vs, primarily denotes one who takes 
notes, or ſhort draughts, of contracts, or other inſtruments. 
See NoTE and PROTHONOTARY. | 
From the 44th novel of Juſtinian, it appears, that contracts 
were firſt wrote in notes, or abbreviatures, by the Nota- 
ries, or clerks of the tabelliones ; and were not yet obliga- 
tory,—Afterwards they were engroſied, or wrote at length 
by the tabellio himſelf, and then ſigned and ſealed. See I A- 
BELLIO, | 7 $6 
NoTARY, is more particulary uſed for an officer, who draws, 
and keeps notes, and minutes of contracts, obligations, and 
other inſtruments, executed before him, and delivers out au- 
thentic copies, &c. thereof. | NEL, 
Ragueau diſtinguiſhes between Notarii, and T abelliones : Nota- 
ries, he ſays, in ſeveral cities, are only to receive and paſs the 
minutes of contracts, and to deliver them to the parties in 
brief ; being obliged to carry them to the tabelliones to be kept, 
and to have engroſſed copies delivered out to the parties, 
He adds, that the Notaries were anciently clerks of the ta- 
belliones ; and that ſeparating, by degrees, from their maſters, 
they at length erected offices of their own; and at laſt took 
place of the tabelliones, who were ſuppreſſed. _ 
They had their name Notarii, from note ; becauſe anciently 
they wrote in notes, or ſhort-hand. 
Netaries are now little uſed among us, except in mercantile 
affairs; though in France they till ſubſiſt in their legal ca- 
pacity,— The Netaries of the chatelet are called the king's 
counſellors, and note-keepers. | 
Nor ARX Public, among us, is a perſon who draws, and pub- 
lickly atteſfs deeds, or writings, between merchants, to make 
them authentic in another country. | | 
Notaries have the drawing, paſſing, keeping, iſſuing, &c, of 
all deeds, contracts, charter-parties, c. in the mercantile 
world. In their books are regiſtered proteſts, remonſtrances,&&c. 
Ecclgſiaſtical NoTARIEs, were officers in the firſt ages of the 
church, "whole buſineſs was to collect, and preſerve the acts of 
the martyrs. See AcT, Mar TyYR, and MarTYROLocy. 
They are ſuppoſed to have been firſt inſtituted by St. Cle- 
ment. Their number was ſeven, and they were diſpoſed in 
the ſeven quarters or regions of Rome. | 
Pope Fabian, judging the ſhort-hand of the Netaries too ob- 
ſcure for common uſe, added ſeven ſub-deacons to them, to 
tranſcribe at length what the Notaries drew in ſhort. 
At length theſe Notaries were laid aſide, and two other kinds 
eſtabliſhed in their ſtead, viz." Apo/tolical Notaries, and Epiſ- 
copal Notaries ; whoſe buſineſs lies in ſpiritual, and beneficiary 
inſtruments. See DEAcON, CAR DIN AL, &c, 
NOTATI ON, in arithmetic, the art of characterizing num- 
bers, or of repreſenting them by proper figures. See CHA- 
RAC TER. ä 
The choice of arithmetical characters is arbitrary: Hence, 
in various nations, they are various. But perhaps there are 
none ſo commodious as thoſe commonly uſed in Europe, 
uſually ſaid to have been invented by the Arabs, and thence 
called Arabic Characters; though Dr. Wallis obſerves, that 
Altepedi, an Arab, refers the invention to the Indians. Sce 
Numeral CHARACTER, 
The Greeks, Hebrews, and other Faſtern nations, as alſo 
the Romans, expreſſed numbers by the letters of their com- 
mon alphabet, See Literal CHARACTER, 
NoTATION, in algebra, is the repreſenting of quantities by 
letters of the alphabet; or calling them by thoſe names. Sce 
QUANTITY, CHARACTER, c. | 
NOTE, Nora, is uſed for a character, or abbreviature, ſerv- 
ing to denote, or expreſs ſomething in a little compaſs. See 
CHARACTER, SYMBOL, ABBREVIATURE, and No A- 
TION. | 
The ancient Notaries wrote all in Neter, or ſhort-hand ; 
whence they were ſometimes denominated Curfores, quia no- 
tis curſim verba expediebant, See NOTAR. 
Nor Es in muſic, are characters which mark the tones, 1. e. 
the elevations, and fallings of the voice, or ſound; and the 
ſwiftneſs, or ſlowneſs of its motions. See SounD. 
In the general, under Notes are comprehended all the ſigns, 
or characters uſed in muſic, for the making harmony of 
ſounds. See CHARACTER, | 
But, in propriety, the word only implies the marks which 
denote the degree of gravity, or acuteneſs, to be given each 


rr 
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ſound, See GRA VIT V. 
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The Greeks uſed the common letters of their alphabet for [ In which ſenſe we ſay, a Promiſſory Note, a Note und, 
mulical Notes; and in regard more Notes were needed than | a Bank Note, &c. See BILL, BANK, Qc. er band, 
had letters, the defect was ſupplied by the different | To Nor E a Bill, is when a public Notary goes as a witne 
ſituation of the letters, viz. by placing them upright, takes notice, that a merchant will not accept or pay * S, Or 
inverted, &c. and by cutting oft, or doubling ſome | BILL, and PRoTEsT. | dee 
ſtrokes. | : NoTE of 4 Fine, is a brief of a fine made by the ch! 
Thus the ſame letter Pi, expreſſed different Notes in all the pher, before it be ingroſſed. See FINE and Cur 3 


following forms, II. II. , = I, 1. For every ſeveral | PHER, 
mode they had no leſs than 18 ſigns. NOTA Materne, Mother's Spots. See Nx vus. 


Now, Alipius gives us ſigns for 15 different modes, which, | Natural NoTE. See the article NATuRAL. 

with the differences of the genera, and the diſtinction be- | NoTHz Caſtæ, in anatomy, denote the five loweſt ri 
tween voice and inſtrument, Mr. Malcolm obſerves, makes | each fide. They are called ba/tard, or ſpurious ribs 15 A 
in all 1620 Notes. Not that they had ſo many diſtinct cha- gard they do not join with the breaſt-bone, as the oo re. 
raters; but the ſame character has different ſignifications, do, nor are they, as the others are, bony, but cartila 1 
on different occaſions. Thus © in the Diatonic genus 1s See R1Bs, | Sinous. 
lycanos hypaton of the Lydian mode; and hypate meſon of | NOTHING, N:hil, Nibilum, or Non Ent. See NIRII 
the Phrygian. The ſchoolmen diſtinguiſh between Nothing taken rig 
The Latins, in the time of Boethius, had eaſed themſelves which is what is impoflible, or implies a contradiction; 30 
of ſo needleſs a burthen; and only uſed the firſt 15 letters Nothing taken more generally, which is both applied 8 1 
of their alphabet for Notes. Theſe, pope Gregory conſider- is poſſible, and impoſſible, See PossIBLE, 1 
ing that the octave was the ſame in effect with the firſt, and | Again, they diſtinguiſh nothing into negative, which i, th 
that the order was the ſame in the upper and lower octave [ abſence of reality in any ſubje& ; and privative, which i, he 
of the gamut, reduced to ſeven ; which were to be repeated | abſence of reality in a ſubject capable thereof, or Wherein X 
in a different character. | ought to be found, 

At length, in the 11th century, a Benedictine, one Guido | NO THUS, Nee,, a Latin term, properly ſignifying baſtard 
Aretine, in lieu of the letters, ſubſtituted the ſix ſyllables ut, or a perſon of ſpurious birth. See BasTaRD, "= * 
re, mi, fa, fol, la; placing them on different lines, and Hence it 1s applied figuratively by phyſicians, Sc. A- ſuch 
marking them with points. Laſtly, it was thought proper diſeaſes as though, in reſpect of a ſimilitude of ſymptoms 
to add Notes likewiſe in the ſpaces. See GAMUT. Sc. they have the ſame denomination as ſome others ; yet 
Of the ſeven muſical Notes, ut, re, mi, fa, fol, la, fi, the are of different origin, ſeat, or the like, from the ſame. de 
firſt ſix are aſcribed to Aretine, who is ſaid to have invented | PERIPNEUMONY, EMPYEMA, Oc. 

them at Pompoſa in the dutchy of Ferrara, The ſeventh, | NoTHvus, is ſometimes alſo uſed for the back part of the che 
viz, fi, was added, according to ſome, by Vander Putten ; | or thorax, See THORAx. 
according to others, by de Muris. It ſerves very good pur- | NOTION, Nor1o, in logic, an idea, or repreſentation of 
poſes, in avoiding the difficulty of the diviſions remaining in any thing, in the mind. See IDEA and PRENnoTION. 
Guido's ſcale. M. Leibnitz is very accurate in the diſtinction of Notions, in 
Indeed Voſſius will not allow Guido the honour of inventing | the Ala Erudit, Leipſ. Anno, 1684. 

any of them; but ſhews that the Egyptians had uſed them | A clear Notion, he defines to be ſuch a one as ſuffices us to 
long before him; in which he is confirmed by the teſtimony | recollect the object; v. gr. that a given figure is reckoned in 
of Halicarnaſſeus: However, common fame aſcribes to him | the number of triangles. 

not only the Notes, but alſo the lines, letters, or clefs, flats, An obſcure NoTIon, is that which doth not ſuffice to recoll& 
and ſharps. the object; ſuch, v. gr. is that of a plant, which upon ſe- 
The Notes ut, re, mi, &c, he is ſaid to have taken from a ing, you are in doubt whether or no it be the ſame you had 
hymn, in the veſpers of St. J. Baptiſt, Ur queant laxis reſo- | ſeen elſewhere, and which is called by this or that name. 
nare fibris, &c. See Musc. Di/tint Nor iox, is that wherein you are able to affizn the 
Hitherto, the Notes only ſerved to expreſs the degrees of tune: very marks, or characters by which you recollect the thing; 
They were all of equal value as to time, till about the year | v. gr. That a circle is a figure terminated with a curve line 
1330, when John de Meurs, or de Muris, a doctor of Pa- | returning into itſelf, the ſeveral points whereof are equally 
ris, gave difterent figures to the ſeveral points, to expreſs the diſtant from one and the ſame intermediate point, Se the 
quantity of time each was to be dwelt upon. See TIME. article DISTINCT. 

There are three things to be conſidered in theſe Notes. | A confuſed NoTion, is that wherein you are not able to aſſgn 
1. The quantity, i. e. the ſize and figure of the head. | the very marks or characters whereby you recollect the ob- 
2. The guality, i. e. the colour of the head, whether it be | ject ; though it be reſolvable into them. Such, v. gr. is the 
white or black, full or open. 3. The properties, as the | Notion of red colour. 

Italians expreſs themſelves, viz. whether the Note is accom- | An adequate NoTIoN, that wherein you have diſtinct Nitins 
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panied with a virgula, or comma, or not. It muſt likewiſe | of the marks or characters whereof it is compoſed ; ſuch, d. 
be conſidered whether the Notes be ſeparate and diſtin, or | gr. is the Miion of a circle above inſtanced, where you have 
bound together. diſtinct Notions of the curve returning into itſelf, of the in- 
The ſeveral muſical Notes, are, the large, which contains 8 | termediate point, and of the equal diſtance and termination, 


meaſures, though Merſennus makes it 12; (ſee its figure un- See the article ADEQUATE. | 

der CHARACTER ; ) the /ong, containing 4 meaſures ; the | An inadequate NoTI1ON, that wherein you have only a confuſed 
breve, containing 2 ; the ſemibreve, containing 1; the ninim Notion of characters that enter a diſtinct one. 1 
+ ; the crotchet ; the quaver 4 3 the ſemiquaver i; 3 and | Some confuſed Notions are admitted into mathematics; 2 


1 3 
the demiſemiquaver . ſuch whoſe reſolution is of no great conſequence to any de- 


Uſually we only diſtinguiſh ſix principal Notes, repreſented | monſtrations. | 5 i 
by as many different characters, viz. the ſemibreve, equal to Thus, Euclid does not reſolve the Notion of equality, though 


two minims; the minim, equal to two crotchets ; the crotch- it enter the Netion of an equilateral triangle, a rhombus, 
et, equal to two quavers; the quaver, equal to two demi- Sc. inaſmuch as the propoſitions for whoſe demonſtration It 
quavers; and the ſemiquaver, equal to two demiſemiquavers. ſhould be uſed, are eaſily granted without ſuch a detail; , 
See each under its proper article, SEMIBEREV E, Minim, | v. gr. that things equal to the ſame third, are equal to one 
CROTCHET, Oc. another, &c, But no Notions are admitted into the number 
The Mathematicians compute, that one may make 720 of mathematical definitions, except diſtinct ones, and thok 
changes, or varieties with fix Notes, without ever repeating | too as adequate as poſſible, or as occaſion requires. See DE- 
the ſame twice; and that of the Notes of each octave, one FINITION, : f 
may make 40320 different tunes, or ſongs, See CHanGz, | The ſchoolmen diſtinguiſh Notions into formal, and al. 
CoMBINAT TON, c. jectiue; and each of theſe they ſubdivide into 5, and /- 
Nor E is alſo uſed for a mark made in a book, or writing, | cond. 

where there occurs ſomething remarkable, and worthy of A firſt formal NoTion, is the knowledge we have of 1 
particular notice. thing according to what it is, or has in itſelf; as the ok 

, 


Nor E, is alſo uſed for an obſervation, or explication of ſome ledge of fire, quatenus fire; of a light body, garenw 
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paſſage in an author, added in the margin, at the bottom of c. f 5 
the page, or elſewhere, by an editor. See GLoss. A firſt objective Nor iox, is the thing itſelf known, a | 
In this ſenſe, Note ſtands contradiſtinguiſned to text. See | ing to what it is, or has in itſelf ; as the fire known as ne, 


TEXT. Sc. g a 
The Notes make the principal difference in the editions of | Second formal NoT1on, is the knowledge of a thing | 


claffic, &c. authors, —We have Virgil, Horace, Terence, what it receives from the underſtanding ; as, of fire, 


Sc. with Rueus's Notes, the Dauphin's Notes, Dacier's | is the ſubject, and not the predicate. e by meas 
6 Notes, Bentley's Notes, Hare's Notes; with Notis Variorum, | Second objective NOTION, is what agrees to the thing by m the 
&c. See VARIORUM. | of the operation of the intellect, or what it receives Ir 


NorTE is alſo a minute, or ſhort writing, containing ſome ar- intelle&. 


ticle of buſineſs. See MINUTE. Cummm 
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3 x * 2uod Novale ſemel fuit, ſemper erit Novale quoad decimarum 


a 1 NOVATIANS,* NovATIAxI, a ſe& of ancient heretics, 


NOV 


+. called alſo Prenetions, @pnþuc, and cena 

CR principles ſuppoſed to be innate, and which 
therefore are ſelf-evident, i. e. appear, Or are known by x 
own light, without the intervention of any medium, or proof; 
being impreſſed, as it were, by the finger of God; to ſerve 
as the foundations of all our concluſions in the ſciences, 
which are to be demonſtrated hereby. See Innate Ip EA, 

WLEDGE, c. ; 

T heſe common ; Notions, __ as the feundations of 
iences, are called Axioms, See AXIOM. | 
They are called common, not as if fo actually and neceſſarily 
perceived by every perſon, that no body could be ignorant 
of, or deny them; but becauſe they are judged to be true, 
and certain by all perſons of ſound reaſon, For the ſame 
reaſon as we ſay, ſuch a food is wholeſom; not that it is ſo 
to all men, but - all that are of a ſound body, and conſti- 
ion. Ariſtot. Topic. c. 4. ; E 
T 850 are two kinds of . Notions, VIZ. Theoretical, 
which lay the ground- work for ſpeculation; ſuch are, every 
thing either is, or is not; nothing can be made by itſelf; 
the whole is greater than a part; equal things being added to 
equal, the ſums are equal: And practical, which lay the 
foundation for honeſty, and good morals; ſuch are, God 
is to be beloved and worſhipped ; our parents to be honour- 
ed ; to give every body their due; to do as we would be 

done by. 

Some a however, and thoſe of beſt note, deny 
the reality of any innate, or common Notions ; urging, that 
the mind does not need any actual Notions to prepare it to 
think, but that an innate faculty of thinking may ſuffice ; 
as appears in an infant, from its perception of pain, taſte, 
colour, &c, They add, that the common organs of ſenſe, 
if they have but objects preſented to them, and the faculty 
we have of reflecting on, and variouſly combining or order- 
ing the ideas received thereby, are ſufficient to furniſh us 
with all the ſtock of knowledge we have. See KNow- 
LEDGE. 

NOTIONAL Quantity. See the article QUANTITY. 

NOTITIA, NoricE, ſomething that has come under a per- 
ſon's knowledge, or obſervation, See KNOWLEDGE. 
Hence Notification, the action of giving notice, &c, 

NoTITIA is alſo the title of certain books, compoſed for giving 
a particular knowledge of the places, roads, &c, of a pro- 

- vince, kingdom, dioceſe, or the like. 

Such is the Netitia Imperii, &c. M. Valois has given a No- 
titia Galliarum, being a collection of the ſeveral names which 
the cities and provinces of that kingdom have bore at different 
times, | 
The Notitiæ Dignitatum Imperii, both Eaſtern and Weſtern, 
are of the utmoſt uſe both in the Roman, and in eccleſiaſtical 
hiſtory ; yet are they of little ſervice, at leaſt to young peo- 
ple, without good notes; ſuch are thoſe of Pancirollus, &c. 
And unleſs the text, which is ſtrangely corrupted and muti- 

lated, be ſupplied. | | 
1 ſomething known, manifeſt, and public. 
— Hence, | 

Ars NoToORIA, a chimerical kind of art, or ſcience, whereb 

it is pretended a perſon may arrive at the knowledge of al 
things, all ſciences, &c. And this by infuſion, without 
any labour, or trouble, beſide that of performing a few ce- 
remonies. | 

NOTRE Dame, Our Lady, a term frequently uſed for the 
Holy Virgin, —Hence, feaſts of Notre Dame; the office of 
Notre Dame; congregations, nunneries, orders of Notre 
Dame. See VIRGIN. 

NOVALE,“ in our ancient cuſtoms, denotes land newly 


ploughed, and converted into tillage; and which had not been 
tiled within the memory of man, before. 


retentionem vel ſolutionem. What was once, Novale, will ever 


cepta decima Novalium cuju/dam terre quam de novo excoluerunt. 
Pat. 6 Edward III, 


NovaALE is ſometimes alſo uſed for fallow land, i. e. land 
which has been ploughed for two years, and reſts, or lies fal- 


low one more; or that lies fallow every other year, See. 
FaLLOw. 


ſo called from Novatus, an African biſhop; or from Mvati- 
anus, a prieſt of Rome. 


. = were called alſo Cathari, from xa bp, pure, g. 4. 
Itans. | 


nelius, on pretence of his being too eaſy in admitting to re- 
pentance thoſe who had fallen or in — of — hg 
atis, coming to Rome, joined himſelf to the faction of 
dem and both maintained, that there was no other 
2 on into the church but by the repentance in bap- 
zum; grounding their opinion on that of St. Paul: It is 


remain ſo, as to the paying, or non-paying of tithes. Ex- | 


Novatian firſt ſeparated from the communion of pope Cor- 


NOV 
the heavenly gift, —If they fall away, to renew themſelves 


b entance.  : | | | 
Not that they denied but a perſon fallen into any fin, how 
grievous ſoever, might obtain pardon by repentance ; for 
they themſelves recommended repentance in the ſtrongeſt 
terms. But their doctrine was, that the church had it not 
in its power to receive ſinners into its communion ; as having 
no way of remitting fins but by baptiſm, which, once re- 
ceived, could not be repeated. See BAPT ISM. 8 
In proceſs of time the Novatians ſoftened and moderated the 
rigour of their maſter's doftrine ; and only refuſed abſolution 


to very great ſinners. See ABSOLUTION. 


that the church had a power of remitting ſins. 
NOVATION, Innovation, in the civil law, a change, or al- 
teration of an obligation, whereby it becomes extinguiſhed, 
or annihilated, | | 
Thus when an obligation is diſcharged without receiving any 
money; but a ſimple promiſe is accepted in its ſtead ; this 
occaſions a Novation. 
There are two kinds of Novations; the one voluntary, the 
other mecefary and conſtrained, | 
Neceſſary NovAT10N is that made in conſequence of a ſentence, 
or decree of juſtice. | 
Voluntary NovATioNn is made three ways, viz. by changing 
the cauſe of the obligation without the intervention of any 
other perſon ; by changing the nature of the obligation , and 


creditor for his ſatisfaction. 

In all theſe caſes there is a will to innovate: Accordingly 

Juſtinian ſays, Voluntate non lege novandum. 

NOVEL, Nov LILA, in juriſprudence, a term uſed for the 

conſtitutions of ſeveral emperors, viz. Juſtin, Tiberius II. 

2 and particularly Juſtinian. See ConsTITUTION and 
Aw. | 

Moſt of Juſtinian's Novels were originally Greek; and after- 

wards tranſlated into Latin. Their number is 165, com- 

prized in nine collections, or chapters. See CIVIL Law. 

They had their name Novel, either from their making a 

great alteration in the face of the ancient law; or, as Cujas 

rather thinks, becauſe made on new caſes, not yet conſider- 

ed, and after the reviſal of the code, compiled by order of 

the emperor. See CoDE. 

Wherever Accurſius ſpeaks of Novels, he means thoſe pub- 


of its exactneſs and fidelity. See AUTHENTIC. 
Nover Aſnment, in an action of treſpaſs, is an aſſignment 
of time, place, or the like, in a declaration, otherwiſe or 
more particularly than it was in the writ. | 
Nov IL Diſſeiſin. See Ass Is E of Novel Diſſeiſin. 
NOVEMBER, the eleventh month in the Julian year; but 
the ninth in the year of Romulus; whence its name. See 
MonTH, and YEAR. 
NOVEMSILES, in mythology, a ſpecies of gods worſhipped 
among the ancient Romans. See Gop, 
The Dii Novemſiles, were the gods of the Sabins, adopted 
by Romulus, and a temple built to them in conſequence of 
a vow by king Tatius. 
Some antiquaries take the name to have been given to thoſe 
which were laſt placed among the number of the gods; as 
Hercules, Veſta, Sanctity, Fortune, &c. | 
NOVEMVIRI, an order of magiſtrates at Athens, nine in 
number, 
The Novemviri were the chief magiſtrates of the city : their 
office only held for one year. Their chief was called Archon, 
whoſe name was recorded in the Athenian feaſts; as, at 
Rome, that of the conſuls. See Ar cHon. 
The ſecond bore the title of Baſileus, the third Polemarcha, 
4 e. chief of the troops, and the remaining fix, Theſmo- 
thetes. 25 
NOVENDIALE,“ or NoveMDIALE, in antiquity, a ſolemn 
ſacrifice among the Romans, held on occaſion of any prodi- 


_ gies appearing to menace them with ill fortune. See Sa- 
CRIFICE, | 


It had its name from the term of its celebration, viz. Nower 
dies, nine days. 

NOVICE, a perſon not yet skilled, or experienced in an art, 
or profeſſion, See APPRENTICE, T'YROCINIUM, Oe. 

In the ancient Roman militia, Novicii, or Novitii, were the 

young raw ſoldiers, diſtinguiſhed by this appellation from the 

veterans, See VETERAN. | 

In the ancient orders of knighthood, there were Novices, or 

clerks in arms, who went through a kind of apprenticeſhip 

ere they were admitted knights. See KN ICH. 

Novice is more particularly uſed in monaſteries for a religious 


yet in his, or her, year of probation, and who has not made 
the vows. See NovicIATe. 


vices —In nunneries, the Nevices wear a white veil; the reſt 


TIM for thoſe once enlightened, and who have tafted 


a black one, See Veil, 
A 


The two leaders were proſcribed, and declared heretics, not 
for excluding penitents from communion, but for denying + 


by delegation, as when the debtor makes over a debt to the - 
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liſhed in Greek by Juſtinian; the Latin verſion of them 
made in the time of Bulgarus, he calls Authentics, by reaſon 


In ſome convents the ſub-prior has the diredion of the Vo- 
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A Novice is not eſteemed dead in law, but is capable of in- 
heriting till the time of actual profeſſion; nor can his bene- 
fices be given away, during the year of probation, without 
his conſent. See PROFESSION. | © 5 * 
The council of Trent prohibits a Novice from aſſigning over 
his benefices, till two months before the expiration of his 
year of probation; and he may even reſume them if the pro- 
feſſion be null. 5 97 17 „ 
A Novice is not allowed to make any donation to his ſupe- 
rior, by reaſon of the dependance he is under. Novices may 
either quit the convent during their Noviciate, or may be 

turned off by the convent. CK 

NOVICIATE, a year of probation, appointed for the trial 
of religious, whether or no they have a vocation, and the 
neceſſary qualities for living up to the rule; the obſervation 
whereof they are to bind themſelves, to by vow. See PRo- 
BATION. * | 
The Noviciate laſts a year at leaſt; in ſome houſes more. 
It is eſteemed the bed of the civil death of a Novice, who 
expires to the world by profeſſion. See Vow and PRoFEs- 

. __ 8ION. IT 

NovicC1ATE is alſo uſed for the houſes, or places where No- 
vices are inſtructed, | | LE) 

In this ſenſe, the Noviciate is frequently a cloiſter ſeparate 
from the grand dormitory. | | 

NOUN, Nou Ex, in grammar, a name or word which ex- 
preſſes the ſubject ſpoke of; or expreſſes a ſubject whereof 
ſomething is, or may be, affirmed : as man, food, whiteneſs, 

Henry, &c. See WorD and NAME. 

A Noun therefore, in language, anſwers to an idea in logic. 
See IDEA. 

The generality of ſubjects ſpoke-of, have particular names; 
yet there are others, which, without being attached to the 
ſame particular ſubject, are yet real Nowns. 

Thus, beſide the particular name, which each perſon bears, 
and whereby others denote him, he gives himſelf another 
when he ſpeaks of himſelf; as, /, or my /elf. 

It is only the more particular names that in grammar have 
retained the quality of Nouns; the more general ones are 
called Pronouns, See PRONOUN. 

Nouns, again, are to be viewed in another light, viz. as di- 
vided into Nouns ſubſtantive, and Nouns adjective. | 
They are called ſubſtantives, when the objects they deſign are 
conſidered ſimply in themſelves, and without any regard to 
their qualities. See SUBSTANTIVE. 

They are called adjectives, when their objects are conſidered 
as clothed with any qualities. See ADJECTIVE. 
Thus, when I fay ſimply, the heart, the word heart is called 
a Noun ſubſtantive, inaſmuch as it does not expreſs any of 
its qualities: But if I ſay, the generous heart, or the perfidious 
heart, I then conſider the heart as accompanied with the 
quality of generous, or the quality perfidious. For this rea- 
ſon, the words generous and perfidious are called Nouns ad- 

jective, becauſe they add a quality to the object. 

But, in effect, the object is alone deſigned by the Nouns ſub- 
ſtantive; which, in this view, are alone the proper Nouns. 
Adjectives, at bottom, are only modificatives of Nouns ; 
though in one view they may be conſidered as Nouns; vix. 
as they do not ſo much repreſent a quality or circumſtance 
of the object, as the object itſelf, clothed with that quality 
or circumſtance. Nor muſt it be omitted, that a Noun ad- 

jective frequently becomes a ſubſtantive : For as its nature is 
to expreſs the quality of an object, if that quality happen to 
be the object itſelf ſpoke of, then, according to our firſt de- 
finition, it becomes a ſubſtantive. 

Thus, if I fay a goed intention, the word good is here an 
adjective, repreſenting the intention as clothed with the qua- 
lity of goodneſs; but if I ſay, he good is to be choſen, it is 
evident that good is here the ſubject ſpoke of, and of conſe- 
quence is a Noun ſubſtantive, Nor are there caſes wanting 
wherein Nouns ſubſtantives become adjectives. 

Tt is true, in the common uſe of grammar, Nouns that are 
really adjectives are not reckoned as ſuch ; none being e- 
ſteemed adjectives but thoſe which without any, or at leaſt 
any conſiderable, change in their inflexion and termination, 
are joined indifferently to Nouns ſubſtantives of different gen- 
ders. | 
Neuns are again divided into proper and appellative. 

Nouns Proper, are thoſe which expreſs a particular thing or 
perſon, ſo as to diſtinguiſh it from all other things of the 
ſame kind; as, Socrates. See PROPER. 

Nouns Appellative, are thoſe common to ſeveral individuals 
of the ſame kind; as, man, angel, &c. See APPELLA- 
TIVE. 

Heteregeneous Nouxs, are ſuch as are of ene gender in the 

ſingular number, and of another in the plural. See HET E- 
ROCLITE, 

NOURISHING Clyfers. See the article CLVSTER. 

NOURISHMENT. See the article Nur RITTO. | 

NOWED, Now, i. 6. Knotted, in heraldry, is applied to 
the tails of ſuch creatures as are very long, and ſometimes 
repreſented in coat - armour as if tied up in a knot, 


} 


| 


| NUBECULA, little Cloud, in medicine, a term ſomet 
ulſed for a diſeaſe in the eye, wherein objects appear as throup 


NUM 


a cloud, or miſt, 
The Nubecula ſeems to ariſe from certain groſs partic] 
. . tained in the pores of the cornea, or ſwimming in Pg 
. ous humour, and thus intercepting the rays of light, 
NUBECULA, or NuBts, is alſo uſed for what we other 
wiſe call Albugo and Pannus, See ALBUGo and Pay. 
„Nuss. 5 
NUBECULA is alſo uſed for a matter in form of a cloud, f 
pended in the middle of the urine, — This they ſometimes 4 
call Enæorema. See URINE. Ub 
NUBILES Anni. See the article AxNI. | 
NUCHA, the hinder part, or nape of the neck; called Ir 
; Cervix, See CERVIX and NECK. 2 


the aque- 


| NUCIFEROUS, an appellation given by botaniſts to treez 


which bear nuts. See REE and Nur. 

NUCKIANE * Glandulz, in anatomy, a number of ſmall 
glands, ſituate in that part of the skull wherein the orbi 
of the eyes are, between the abducent muſcle of the e : 
and the upper part of the os jugale.. See GLAND and od 
NIUu uu. 3 Ftp Ts 5 

* 'They were thus denominated from their inventor, Ant Nut 

_ profeſſor. of phyſic at. Leyden, "OG 
The ſame author gave his name to a falival duct, Dy 
Nuckianus, See SALIVAL and Aquoss, © 

NUCLEUS, a Latin word, literally denoting the kernel of 
a nut, or ſtone fruit ; or, more ſtrictly the edible part con- 
tained within the skin of the kernel. See FRUIT. 

NucLEvus is alſo uſed by botaniſts, in a larger ſenſe, for an 
fruit or ſeed contained within a husk, or ſhell. / 

NUCLEUS is alſo uſed by Hevelius, and ſome other aſtrono. 
mers, for the body of a comet, which others eall its hea, in 
contradiſtinction to its tail, or beard, See Comer. ; 

NuCLEUs. is alſo applied by ſome to the central parts of the 
earth, and other planets; as ſuppoſing them to be looſe from 
the exterior part, which they conſider as a cortex, or ſhell, 
See MacntTisM, EARTH, &c. - 

NucLEvus, in architecture, denotes the middle part of the 
flooring of the ancients ; conſiſting of a ſtrong cement, over 
which they laid the pavement, bound with mortar, 

NUDE Compact, Nupu u Padtun, a bare contract, engaze- 
ment, or promiſe of a thing without any conſideration: I 
quo, ſay the lawyers, non oritur attio, See ConTract, 
CovEN ANT, and PacrT. | 

NupE Matter, denotes a bare allegation of a thing done. See 
MATTER. 5 e 

NUDITIES, in painting, and ſculpture, denote thoſe parts af 
a human figure not covered with any drapery ; or thoſe part 
where the carnations appear. See CARNATION, 

NUEL, or rather Newel of a ſtair-caſe. See NEWEL and 
STAIR-Caſe, ' | | 

NULLITY, the quality of a thing null, that is void, and ot 
no effect, by reaſon of ſomething contrary to law, cuſtom, 

or form. See ANNULEING. | 5 
There are two kinds of Nullities to invalidate a contract, or 
other inſtrument, viz. de facto, and de jure,— The former 
where the thing commences Null, ipſo facto, as ſoon as the 
thing is proved: In the latter, the act does not immediately 
become Null, but a handle is given thereby to have it intire- 
ly annulled or fet aſide, Sec DE FAcro, &c. 

NUMBER, in arithmetic, à collection, or afſemblage af 
ſeveral units, or ſeveral things of the fame kind. Sce U- 
NIT. ö N 
Stevinus chuſes to define Number as that whereby the quan- 
tity of any thing is expreſſed: Agreeably to which, Sit Iſaac 
Newton conceives Number to conſiſt, not in a multitude 0 
units, as Euclid defines it, but in the abſtract ratio of ® 
quantity of any kind to another quantity of the ſame kind 
which is accounted as unity. And on this view he divids 
Number into three kinds, viz. Integers, Frattions, and Sur. 
See each under its proper article, INTEGER, FRACTIO 
and SURD. 
Wolfius defines Number to be ſomething which refers to ur 
ty, as one right line refers to another.—T hus, 22 
right line for unity, a Number may likewiſe be expreſſed N 
a right line. . 1 
A leſs general definition of Number, that author thinks 2 
not comprehend. the ſeveral kinds of whole Numbers, ira 
ons, rationals, and ſurds. . . | 1 S 
The ſchoolmen, keeping to Euclid's definition, hold = 
to conſiſt of matter and form: The matter 1s the t ing 
numbered; r. gr. coins: The form, the idea whereby con 
paring the ſeveral pieces, we bring them into one _ : 
ten: So that Number depends altogether on the mind © 1 
perſon that numbers; whence changing the idea at P — 
an hundred men ſhall only be called ene, or it ſhall be u. 
or four, &c, | f thing 
Hence, ſay they, the form of a Number 18 not any mode 
added to the things numbered; for the idea is a Mere and 
of the mind, not any thing ſuperadded to . 515 
bence, though there may be ſome efficacy in Num. 
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= Irrational NUMBER, or Surd, a Number incommenſurable with 


BE Fon NumpER, that which may be divided into two equal 


= Uneven 


Compound NUMBER, is that diviſible by ſome other Number 


NUM 


; | as when we ſay, A triple 

ſidered with reſpe& to the matter, as mw _— 
\ſily broke; he e in reſpe to form: 

by _— 2 And hence the folly 


e, | 
Fe 5 what oo gry ood idea 

iloſophy of Numbers. . 
2 phlelepher call Number a diſcrete — a 
Quantity, as it admits of more and leſs; and diſcrete, * => 
ſeveral unites it conſiſts of are not united, but remain diſtinct. 


See QUANTITY and DISCRETE. 


TATION. pro : 

Py ** of expreſſing or reading thoſe already characterized. 
See NUMERATION. 

For the meaſure of a NUMBER. 
Mathematicians, conſidering Nu 
circumſtances. different relations, 


kinds of Numbers. : * 
A tn NUMBER, is that referred to ſome given unit; 
as a ternary, or three: which is what we properly call a 


Number. $a - 
Tudeterminate NUMBER, is that referred to unity in the general; 


ich is what we call quantity. See QUANTITY, _ 
ech NUMBERS, bs thoſe referred to the ſame unit, See 
OGENEAL. ; 
en NUMBERS, thoſe referred to different units. 
For every Number ſuppoſes ſome determinate unit, which is 
determined by the notion to which we have regard in num- 
bering. 2. gr. it is a diſtinguiſhing property of a ſphere, that 
the ſeveral points of its ſurface are equidiſtant from its centre: 
If then, this be laid down as a note of unity, all bodies to 
which it agrees will have the nature of unity ; and are the 
ſame units, quatenus contained under this notion. But if 
ſpheres be diſtinguiſhed, e. gr. with regard to the matter they 
are compoſed of, then thoſe which before were the ſame units, 
commence different. Thus, fix golden ſpheres and three 
golden ſpheres are homogeneal Numbers among themſelves ; and 
three braſs ſpheres and four ſilver ones are heterogeneous Num- 
bers. See HETEROGENEOUS. 5 

Mole NumBERs, called alſo natural Numbers, and integers, 
or ſimply Numbers, are all the various aſſemblages of unity, or 
the ideas we have of ſeveral multitudes ; or, according to 
Wolfius, all thoſe which, in the manner of exprefling, refer 
to unity, as a whole does to a part. 

Broken NUMBERs, or Fractions, are thoſe conſiſting of ſeveral 
parts of unity ; or thoſe which refer to unity as a part to the 
whole. See FRACTION. = 

Rational NUMBER, is that commenſurable with unity. See 

CoMMENSUR ABLE,— Rational whole Number, is that whereof 

unity is an aliquot part. Rational broken Number, that equal to 

ſome aliquot part or parts of unity. Rational mixed Number, 
that conſiſting of a whole Number and a broken one, or of 
unity and a fraction. See RATIONAL, 


See the article MEASURE. 
mber under a great many 
and accidents, make many 


unity. See SURD. 


parts, without remainder or fraction; as 4, 6, 8, 10, &c. 
The ſum, as alſo the difference, and the factum or produce 
of any number of even Numbers, is always an even Number. 
dee EVEN, 
An even Number, multiplied by an even Number, produces 
an evenly even Number. 
An even Number is ſaid to be evenly even, when it may be 
meaſured or divided without any remainder by another even 
Number, See EVENLY. 
Thus, twice four being eight, eight is an evenly even 
Number. | 
A Number is ſaid to be unevenly even, when it may be equally 
* by an uneven Number; as 20, which may be divided 
5. | 
NUMBER, that which exceeds an even Number at leaſt 
by unity; or which cannot be divided into two equal parts, 
Such are 3, 5, 9, 11, Fe. 
The ſum, or the difference, of two uneven Numbers, makes 
an even Number; but the factum of two makes an uneven 
one, 
It an even Number be added to an uneven one, or if the one 
be ſubſtracted from the other; in the former caſe, the ſum, 
in the latter the difference, is an wneven Number, But the 
factum of an even and uneven Number, is even. 
The ſum of any even Number of uneven Numbers, is an even 
Number; and the ſum of any uneven Number of uneven Num- 
bers, is an uneven Number, | 
Primitive or prime NUMBER, is that which is only diviſible by 
unity ; as 5, 7, 11, &c. See PRIME and INcomposite. 
ine NUMBERS among themſelves, are thoſe which have no com- 
mon meaſure beſide unity ; as 12 and 19, 


des ney 3 as 8, diviſible by 4, and by 2. See Com- 


Compound NuMBERs among themſelves, thoſe which have ſome 
þ mon meaſure beſides unity ; as 12 and 15, 
erfect Numszs, that whoſe aliquot parts added together, 


For the manner of deſigning, or characteriſing NUMBERS. See | 


of 6, being 3, 2, and 1=6, And thoſe of 28, being 14, 7; 
4, 2, I. which together make 28. See PERFECT. 

Imperſect NUMBERs, thoſe whole aliquot parts added together 

make either more or leſs than the whole, whereof they are 
rts. See IMPERFECT. | 

Imperfeft Numbers, are diſtinguiſhed into abundant and de- 

eftive. 

Saks NUMBERS, are thoſe whoſe aliquot parts added to- 
gether, make more than the Number whereof they are parts ; 
as 12, whoſe aliquot parts, 6, 4, 3, 2, 1, make 16. See 
ABUNDANT. | 

Defeftive NUMBERS, are thoſe whoſe aliquot parts added to- 
gether, make leſs than the Number whoſe parts they are ; as 

16, whole aliquot parts, 8, 4, 2, and 1, only make 15. 

Plain NUMBER, that ariſing from the multiplication of two 
Numbers; e. gr. 6. which is the product of 3 multiplied by 
2. The Numbers, which thus multiplied produce a plain 
Number, as here, 2 and 6, are called the ſides of the plane. See 
Prain, a | 

Square NUMBER, the product of any Number multiplied by it- 

ſelf; thus 4, the factum of 2, by 2, is a ſquare Number. See 
SQUARE, . | 
Fray ſquare Number added to its root, makes an even Num- 
ber. See Roo and PowER. 

Cubic NUMBER, the product of a ſquare Number, multiplied by 
its root; e. gr. 8, the product of the ſquare Number 4, mul- 
tiplied by its root 2, See CUBE and SOLID. 

All cubic Numbers, whoſe root is leſs than 6, v. gr. 8, 27, 
64, 125, being divided by 6, the remainder is their root 
itſelf, Thus 8 being divided by 6, 2, the remainder of the 
diviſion, is the cube root of 8, For the cubic Numbers be- 
yond 125 3 216, the cube of 6, divided by 6, leaves no 
remainder ; 346, the cube of 7, leaves a remainder 1, 
which added to 6, gives the cube root of 343. And 512, 
the cube of 8, divided by 6, leaves 2, which added to 6, 
makes the cube root of 512. So that the remainders of the 
diviſions of the cubes above 216, divided by 6, being added 
to 6, always give the root of the cubic Number divided; till 
that remainder be 5, and of conſequence 11 the cube root of 
the Number divided : But the cubic Number above this, being 
divided by 6, there remains nothing, the cube root being 12. 
Thus, if you continue to divide the higher cubes by 6, you 
muſt not add the remainder of the diviſion to 6, but to 12, 
the firſt multiple of 6; and thus coming to the cube of 18, 
the remainder of the diviſion muſt not be added to 6, nor to 
12, but to 18: and ſo in infinitum. 
Monſ. de la Hire, from conſidering this property of the 
Number 6, with regard to cubic Numbers, found that all 
other Numbers raiſed to any power whatſoever, had each 
their diviſor, which had the ſame effect with regard to 
them, that 6 has with regard to cubes. And the general 
rule he has diſcovered, is this: If the exponent of the 
power of a Number be even, i. e. if that power be raiſed 
to the zd, 4th, 6th, &c, power, it muſt be divided by 2 ; 
and the remainder, if there be any, added to 2, or to a 
multiple of 2, gives the root of the Number correſponding to 
its power, 1. e. the 2d or 6th root, &c. But if the exponent 
of the power of the Number be uneven, 1. e. if it be raiſed 
to the 3d, 5th, 7th, Sc. power, the duple of that exponent 
will be the diviſor, which ſhall have the property here 
required, 

Polygonous NUMBERs, the ſums of arithmetical progreſſions 
beginning with unity. Theſe, where the common difference 
of terms is 1, are called triangular Numbers. See TRIAN- 
STAR. where 2, ſquare Numbers; where 3, pentagonal 
Numbers; where 4, hexagonal Numbers; where 5, heptagonal, 
See HEPTAGONAL and PoLYGONAL, Oc. 


Pyramidal NUMBERs. The ſums of polygonous Numbers, col- 


lected after the ſame manner as the polygons themſelves are 
gathered out of arithmetical progreſſions, are called fiyſt pyra- 
midal Numbers. _— 

The ſums of the firſt pyramidals, are called ſecond pyramidals. 
The ſums of the ſecond pyramidals, are called third pyra- 
midals, &c. | | | | 
In particular, they are called triangular pyramidal Numbers, 
if they ariſe out of triangular Numbers, Firſt pentagonal 
fyramidals, if they ariſe out of pentagons, &c. See PYRAMID 
and PYRAMIDAL. 


Cardinal NUMBERs, thoſe which expreſs the quantity of units ; 


as I, 2, &c, See CARDINAL, 

Ordinal NUMBERs, thoſe which expreſs their order or rank; 
as Iſt, 2d, 3d, &c. See OrDinar. 

Abſolute NUMBER. See the article ABSOLUTE. 
Abſtra? NUMBERS. See the article ABSTRACT. 
Amiable NUMBERs. See the article AMIABLE. 
Artificial NumBERs, See the article ARTIFICIAL. 
Binary NUMBER, See the article BINARY, 
Circular NUMBERS, See the article CiRCULAR. 
Concrete NUMBERs, See the article CONCRETE. 
Linear NUMBERs. See the article LIN EAR. 


Mixt NUMBER. See the article M1ixrT. 


make the whole Number; as 6, 28, Sc. The aliquot parts 


Vo, II, | 


Similar No! MBERS. See the article SIMILAR. , 
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Golden NUMBER, in chronology. See Gol DpEN Number. 
M. Caſſini defines the Golden Number by the number of years 
elapſed ſince that which had the new moon on its firſt day; 


as that of the year 1500, whoſe Golden Number was o; which 


he takes for his epocha. | | 

Golden NUMBER is alſo uſed with ſomewhat leſs propriety; for 
a period of 19 years, invented by Meton the Athenian ; at the 
end whereof, the ſame lunations return in the ſame days, though 
not preciſely in the ſame hour and minute of the day. See 
PERIOPD and LUNATION. | 155 
In which ſenſe, Golden Number amounts to the ſame with 
what we otherwiſe call lunar cycle, or metonic year. See CYCLE 
and ME TONIC. 85 . 
Hence this period, called by the Greeks Enneadecaeteris, is 
not perfectly juſt; there being a proemptoſis, or leap, at the 
end of each 3 12 years, i. e. in that time, the lunations fall 
out a day ſooner than the Golden Number expreſſes them. See 
PRoOEMPTOSIs. a I | 
This, among other things, was what engaged pope Gregory 
XIII. to reform the calendar, to throw out the Golden 
Number, and ſubſtitute the cycle of epacts inſtead of it. For 
the uſe of the Golden Number, which, in the Julian calendar, 
ſerves to find the new moons, only ſerves in the Gregorian to 
find the cycle of epacts. See Epacr, CycLE, and Ca- 
LENDAR. | | 
This Number is ſaid to have had its name, Golden, from the 
greatneſs of its uſe ; or becauſe the Athenians received it with 
ſo much applauſe, that they had it wrote in the publick mar- 
ket in letters of gold. See GOLDEN. | 

NUMBER, in grammar, is a modification of nouns, verbs, 
Sc. to accommodate them to the varieties in their objects, 
conſidered with regard to number. See NouN, c. 

Nouns or names agreeing to ſeveral things, may be conſidered 
either as applied to one of thoſe things ſingularly, or to a 
Number of them; and thoſe either conſidered as ſeveral, or 
as united, To diſtinguiſh theſe caſes, two Numbers have been 
invented, the /ngular and plural. 

When a noun indicates an object conſidered as ſingle, or alone, 
or a number of them conſidered as united together, it is ſaid 
to be of the /ingular Number : as, a tree, a troop, a temple, 
See SINGULAR, 

When it indicates ſeveral objects, and thoſe as diſtinQ, it is 
of the plural Number : as, trees, or temples. —T hus when 1 
ſpeak of myſelf, as making part of ſeveral others, inſtead of 
I, I fay, we, c. See PLURAL. | 

The Greeks have a third Number, which they call the dual 
Number, as ſignifying two.—The Hebrews have ſomething 
like it; but then it only takes place when the words ſignify a 
thing double either by nature, as the hands, the eyes, Oc. 
or by art, as ſciſſars, tongs, &c. | 
As.to common and appellative names, they ſeem all naturally 
to require a plural Number ; yet are there ſeveral which have 
none, as the names of gold, ſteel, &c. | * 
The difference of Numbers in nouns is expreſſed by a diffe- 
rence of termination, or ending. 

In Engliſh, the fingular is uſually converted into plural, by 
adding s; as tree, trees, hand, hands, c. Where the 
pronunciation requires it, as when the ſingular ends in s, or x, 
ſh, or ch, it is uſually done by the addition of es inſtead 
of s. | 

The plurals of adjectives, though varied from the ſingulars in 
moſt other languages ; yet in Engliſh ate generally the ſame. 
See VERB. | 

NUMBERS, in poetry, oratory, muſick, &c. are certain 
meaſures, proportions, or cadences, which render a verſe, 
period, or ſong, agreeable to the ear. See VERSE, MEA- 
SURE, CADENCE, c. 

Poetical and proſaic Numbers, are ſomewhat different. 

Pretical NUMBERs conſiſt in a certain harmony, in the 
order, quantities, &c. of the feet and ſyllables ; which 
make the piece muſical to the ear, and fit for ſinging ; for 
which all the verſes of the ancients were intended, See 

RHYTHM. | | 
It is of theſe Numbers Virgil ſpeaks in his fourth eclogue, 

——N mers memini ſi verba tenerem. | 
And again, in the ſixth eclogue : 
. vero in Numerum faunoſque feraſque videres 

dere | 
The Numbers are what conſtitute the air and character of a 
verſe ; and denominate it /mooth, or oft, or lub, or rough, 
or ſonorous. The following lines of Milton furniſh an inſtance 
of ſoft eaſy Numbers, | 

| Then feed on thoughts, which voluntary move 

Harmonious Numbers ; as the tuneful bird 

Sings darkling, and in ſhadieſt covert hid, 

Tunes her nocturnal note : 

How different from the Numbers of theſe : 
Arms meet with arms, faucheons with faucheons claſh, 
And ſparks of fire, fruck out from armour, flaſh. 

Rhetorical, or proſaic NUMBERS, are a ſort of ſimple unaffected 
harmony, leſs glaring than that of verſe ; yet ſuch as is per- 
ceixed „ and affects the mind with pleaſure. 
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The Numbers are that by which the ſtyle is fad 4. 
free, round, flowing, We See — mr ra ®teas, 
A fine inſtance of Numbers we have in that | 
for Marcellus: Nulla ęſt tanta vis, tantaque copia qu of Tut 
ac viribus debilitari frangique paſſit. All the 3 In 
would be intirely loſt to any tolerable ear, if 0 0 Wehe 
were a little inverted, thus: Nulla ft vis tanta, & 4 amber 
que non poſſit debilitari frangique viribus & ferrg, - Pra tary 
Numbers are a thing abſolutely neceſſary in all .,.... 
and even all ſpeech. Hence Ariſtotle, Tully Gini 
&c. lay down abundance of rules as to the beſt * intilian, 
intermixing dactyls, ſpondees, anapeſts, iambus ee of 
and dichoraic molofſus's, &c, in order to have the Mann 
8 3 | umbers 

The ſubſtance of what they have ſaid, is reduc; 

follows. 1. The ftyle Ct numerbus, be ** What 
diſpoſition and temperature of long and ſhort #, yllab] . 
as that the multitude of ſhort ones neither render ;: . 
haſty, nor that of long ones too ſlow and languid 7 
Tully to Czfar : Domuiſti gentes immanitate barbaras. 4 

5 n * ip" . ; . Multi. 
are „ locis infinitas, omni copiarum genere aby. 
Sometimes, indeed, long or ſhort ſyllables a 
thrown together, hom any Rr mixture ; aa 
the celerity or ſlowneſs of a thing by that of the New 
bers ; as, | 25 
Ruadrupedante putrem ſonitu quatit ungula campum. 


Eneid. 
 Luttantes ventos, tempeſtateſque ſonoras. MAN 


2. The ſtyle becomes numerous by the intermixing _ | 
KD of 
one, two, and more ſyllables ; e. gr. Vivis & vivis wn 40 
deponendam ſed ad confirmandam audaciam, Whereas. the to 
frequent repetition of monoſyllables renders the ſtyle pitiful 
and grating : e. gr. Hac in re nos hic non feret. i 
3. It contributes greatly to the numerouſneſs of 2 period 
to have it cloſed by magnificent and well ſounding words; 
as, Qui locus quietis ac tranquillitatis pleniſſimus fare videlatur 
in eo maxime mouleftiarum, & turbulentiſime tempeſtates tx. 
titerunt, 
4. The Numbers depend not only on the nobleneſs of the 
words in the cloſe, but of thoſe in the whole tenor of the 
period : as in that fine oration of Cicero for Fonteius, brother 
of one of the veſtal maids. Nolite pati, judices, aras durum 
immortalium, vgſtægue matris, quotidianis virginum lamentatir- 
nibus de veſtro judicio commoveri. 
5. To have the period flow eaſily and equably, the harh 
concurrence of letters and words is to be {tudiouſly avoided, 
particularly the frequent meeting of rough conſonants ; 
as ars ſtudiorum, rex Xerxes The beginning the firſt y 
lable of a word with the laſt of the preceding; as, Rs 
mihi inuiſæ ſunt : The frequent repetition of the ſame letter 
or ſyllable ; as in that verſe of Ennius, Africa terribili tre- 
mit horrida terra tumultu And the frequent uſe of like- 
ending words; as amatrices, adjutrices, prafligiatrice 
uerunt, | 
Laſtly, The utmoſt care is to be taken, leſt in aiming at 
oratorial Numbers, you fall into poetical ones; and inſtead 
of proſe, write verſe ; which even Cicero himſelf is ſome- 
times guilty of: witneſs, Cum loguitur tanti fletus grmitujque 
ebant. See VERSE. 

NUMERAL Letters, thoſe letters of the alphabet, which ar 
generally uſed for figures ; as I, V, X, L, C, D, M. Se 
LETTER. 2 | To 

NUMERAL Characters. See the article CHARACTER. 

NUMERALS, in grammar, are thoſe words which exprels 
Numbers; as fix, eight, ten, &c, See ORDINALS, 

NUMERATION, in arithmetic, the art of eſtimating 
or pronouncing any Number, or ſeries of Numbers, dee 
NUMBER, | | 

The characters whereby numbers are ordinarily expreſſed, 
are the nine following ones, viz. 1, 2, 3, 4, 5» 6, 7, %, 9. 
It being the law of the common Numeration, that when you 
are arrived at ten, you begin again, and repeat as before ; 
only expreſſing the number of tens. 
Weigelius, indeed, ſhews how to number without going ” 
yond a quaternary, i. e. by beginning to repeat at each fourtl, 
And Leibnitz, in what he calls his binary arithmetic, beg 
to repeat at every ſecond ; only uſing two characters, 1 and o. 
But theſe are rather matters of curioſity than uſe. See BINARY 
Arithmetic. | i, 
That the nine numerical notes may expreſs not 0 
units, but alſo tens or decads, hundreds or —_— 
thouſands, &c. they have a local value given _—_— 
ſo, as that when either alone, or when placed in the 2 
hand place, they denote units; in the ſecond place, No- 
in the third, hundreds: in the fourth, thouſands. 
TATION, 

Now, To expreſs any written number, or aflign the prope 

q Rag ſed number b 
value to each character; divide the propoſed pchbz 
comma's into claſſes, allowing three characters in cac ; 


beginning at the right-hand, Over the right-hand wal” 


. add a ſmall mark or tranſverſe line; over the one hatural, the other adoptive; and two Gods, the one real, 

x 898 of the fifth claſs, add two marks or tranſ- | the other Nuncupative. See ADOPTIANI. 
rig E lines; over that of the ſeventh, three, c. The| NuncueaTive #71}, denotes a laſt will or teſtament only 
_— ny the left of the firſt comma, expreſs by thou- made verbally, or viva voce, and not put in writing. See 


1 i e i I WiLL and TESTAMENT 4 | 
that which has over it the firſt tranſverſe line, ex . #4; 5 
| ny ** al = that with two, by billions; that _ wh tap e eu "2 _ = the Romans 
7 N the left- hand character o gave to the eight firſt letters of the alphabet, uſed in their 
tree, by trillions, &c Laſtly, the le eee eee p 5 | 


Nat and five hundred ſeventy eight millions, four hundred and | came to town the ninth, to ſell their ſeveral commodities, 
are thirty two thouſand, five hundred and ninety ſeven, and to inform themſelves of what related to religion and 5 
ſo NUMERATOR, in ſpeaking of fractions, ſignifies the num- government. : [ 
tog ber which ſhews how many of thoſe parts which the integer Thus the Nundinal day being under the letter A, on the 1t, | 
us, is ſuppoſed to be divided into; are expreſſed by the fraction. 9th, 17th, and 25th days of January, &c. the letter D 1 
lt See FRACTION. . will be the Nundinal letter of the year following. i 
1 The Numerator is that part of a fraction which is placed | Theſe Nundinals bear a good deal of reſemblance to the 1 


barſn deſcription and knowledge of ancient medals, and coins, ſown, with the proper ſeeds, in October, or November. For 
ided, _— 8 gold, _ or braſs, See MEDAL and Coin. | apples and pears, crab, and wild pear lands are to be pre- iſ 
its; ulvius Urſinus, Ant. Auguſtinus, biſhop of Saragoſa, ferred for ſtocks: Elms and lime are to be raiſed from 1 
t hl Erizzo a noble Venetian, and Sambucus a Poliſh gentleman, planted ſuckers: Walnuts to be ſown with the green ſhell we 
bs have all ſucceeded in the Numiſmategraphia,—Nor muſt the upon them, to preſerve them from mice. This Nurſery, if " 
letter more modern authors on the ſame ſubject be omitted; viz. it be well managed and weeded for two years, the crabs i 
uu the two Mezzabarba's, Patin, Spanheim, Hardouin, Morel, and pears will be fit for grafting and inoculating the third 10 
like 38 Joubert, Baudelot, Beger, and among ourſelves = _ ee | f 
atrices 7 | irs and pines are to be raiſed fror 7 
Ann furor —_ 1 Romans, a piece of mo- out of thei large apples. ue trom thole Rete ſeeds, taken fl 
ing at ney, otherwiſe ca e/tertius, See SESTERCE. The Nu DF , ji 
* FFF. ee r/ery for dwarfs does beſt by itſelf, that it may not ji 
n 0 5 FN cem over-topped by taller trees. Stones of apricocks and peaches 7 
ſome- millia numium, & decem millia ſeſtertium were Roman ſums are not pro f ” 1. „ 1 
hk which amounted to the ſame. See Monty 77777... 1 
. NUN, NoNN A, a word anciently uſed for a female religious; L h jo 3 m—_ Fy g ws arp” ee; kt 
. : : ; 3 ich prove better and m N 
ch are and fill retained in that ſenſe in our language; and in other For ſtocks for al forks of cherries black wok. —— 41 
. dee fue nay the French, but by way of ridicule | See DwWARF. ; * 8 
que. See RELIGIOUS and PROFESSED. Mr. Mortimer directs all ſtone- fruit to be ſown quickly after 
A The word comes from nonna, nonnana, or nonnanis; all Latin! gather ings for that if they be kept, they will be two years 
expre 3 _ for pros 9: or vary, r, Knee, derives ft. E "ay 2 up. Add, that if they have not all the moi- 
ö onno, or nonna, which in Italian ſignifies grandfather, ure of the winter to rot the ſh | | | 
mating 5 grandmother; and adds, that it was —_ q penn er, 8 rot the ſhells, the kernel will ſcarce 
. 2 Lo = woman, as that of father to the man, religious. TY furniſh the Nurſery of ever-greens, the ſeveral forts of 
f eeds or berries, as yew, holly, juniper, &c. are to be put. i 
preſſed, Hence alſc | er 710 ſo many diſtin Epoch gre.” Iſa Tm.” 
5 3, 9. Mow Frei 3 a monaſtery of female religious. See and ths 5 „ ma 5 5 Os 
ary . a eee 1 ie an ambaſſador from the pope, to = _ ſown. See EVERGREEN, _ . 
ö E | ome catho ick prince or ſtate; or a perſon who attends, on they were to be ſown when gathered like other ſeeds 
ing be- 1 | 3 . 5 a congreſs, 3 an aſſembly of ſeveral eg on an up the firſt year, nor grow ſo kindly. 
E d ee EMBASSADOR c 9 an EMINATION, 
h, & . 7 0 : ; 
2 3 2 word Nuncio has the ſame import with embaſſador, NUSANCE,* NocumenTum, in law, is uſed not only 
7 yo 3 ut * reſtrained in its uſe to the embaſſadors of popes alone; for a thing done to the hurt, or annoyance of another, in 
5 5 wee of ereus w their envoys extraordinary. = "__ 2 tenements; but alſo for the aſſize, or writ 
on informs us, that when he firſt came to « Ying er the fame. 
ot only 2 ann che te er ee court, the | The word is derived from the French, auire, to hurt. 
RE of — — Eg L Pinner. and 1 delegate judges in eee makes three kinds of Nuſances in the foreſt ; the 
them ns e e reſides, except in France, where he has rſt, common Nuſance ; the ſecond, ſpecial Nuſance; the third, 
ne right- NUNCUPA TT that of a ſimple embaſſador. general Nuſance. | 
e, tens! ſomethine tha E, in the ſchools, a term uſed to expreſs | The writ of Nuſance, de nocumento, is either ſimply de noru- 
dee Nor on S that is only nominal, or has no exiſtence but in | 8 1 - * Aocuments, - p 
Fel NY rits of Nuſances are now properly termed Tre s, and 
ie proper only God by maintained that Jeſus Chriſt, as man, was | actions upon the caſe, See Taree A $8, &c. OE” 
mber bf 1 EY 2. e. nominally. Alcuin, in | NUT, Nox, a ſort of fruit, incloſed in a hard cortex, or 
rc ita 
figure 1 in JELUS Tnrut, e 3 . 
the : 5 3 e GO 
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each claſs, expreſs by hundreds; the middle one by tens; 
and the right- hand one, by units. Thus will the Numeration 
be effected. 9 8 : e 
E. gr. The following numbers, 2 3 125, 473", 613, 578', 
432, 597. is thus expreſſed or read: Two trillions, one 
hundred twenty-five millions of billions, four hundred ſeventy 
three billions, ſix hundred thirteen thouſands of millions, 


over the little bar: by which it is ſeparated from the under 
number, called the Denominator, which ſhews into how 
many parts the integer is divided, See DENOMINATOR, 
Thus, v. gr. r expreſſes ſeven tenths; where 7 is the 
Nu merator, and 10 the denominator. See FRACTION, 
NUMERICAL, NumERovs, or Numeral, ſomething that 
relates to number. See NUMBER; | 
NUMERICAL Algebra, is that which makes uſe of numbers 
inſtead of letters of the alphabet. See ALGEBRA. 
NUMERICAL difference, is the difference whereby one indivi- 
dual is diſtinguiſhed from another. See INDIVIDUAL, 
Hence a thing is ſaid to be Numerically the ſame, idem nu- 
mero, Or numerice, when it is the ſame in the ſtricteſt ſenſe 
of the word, See UniTY and IDENTITY. _. 
NuMERo, in commerce, &c. a term prefixed to any num- 
ber of things; marked, or abbreviated thus, N*. See 
Boone. | | 
De NumMERo, i. e. by tale, is uſed in ancient authors for 
the payment, e. gr. of a pound in a certain number of 
pieces, viz, 20 ſhillings. | 
In contradiſtinction to Libra penſa, or a pound weighed out. 
See PoUND. 
NUMEROUS Arithmetic. See ARITHMETIC. 
NUMEROUs Exegeſis. See the article ExE GEs1s. | 
NUMISMATOGRAPHIA, a Greek term uſed for th 


This ſeries of eight letters, A, B, C, D, E, F, G, H, is 
placed and repeated ſucceſſively from the firſt to the laſt day 
of the year; one of theſe always expreſſed the market - days, 
or the aſſemblies called Nundinæ, quaſi novendinæ, becauic 
they returned every nine days. | 

The country people, after working eight days ſucceſſively, 


dominical letters; which return every eight days, as the 
Nundinals did every nine. See DOMINICAL Letter, 
NUNTIO. See the article NUNc10. „ 
NUPER Obiit, in law, a writ which lies for a co-heireſs being 
deforced by her co-parcener of lands or tenements, whereof 
their common father, or anceſtor died ſeized in fee ſimple. 
See COPARCENER.. = 
If the anceſtor died ſeized in fee tail, the co-heireſs deforced 
ſhall have a formedon. See For MEDON. . | 
NUPTIAL, ſomething that relates to marriage. See MaR- 
RIAGE. = | | 
NURSERY, in gardening, denotes a ſeminary, of ſeed-plot 
for raiſing young trees, or plants. See SEMINARY. | 
Some authors make a difference between Nurſery and ſemi- 
nary, holding the former not to be a place wherein plants are 
ſown; but a place for the reception and rearing of young 
plants, which are removed, or tranſplanted hither from the 
_ ſeminary, Sc. See PLANTING, TRANSPLANTATION, Oc. 
Mr. Lawrence recommends the having ſeveral Nurſeries, for 
the ſeveral kinds of trees: One for tall ſtandards ; viz. 
Apples, aſhes, elms, limes, oaks, pears, ſycamores, Cc. 
Another for dwarts, viz, ſuch as are intended for apricocks, 
cherries, peaches, plumbs, &c. And a third for ever-greens. 
See FRUIT. 


The Nurſery for ſtandards ſhould be in a rich, light foil, 


— 


4 | . Of 


NUT 


Of theſe we have divers kinds ; ſmall nuts, filberds, cheſnuts, | 


walnuts, &c. See FiLBERD and Nux. 
NUTATION, in aſtronomy, a kind of trepidation, or 
tremulous motion of the axis of the earth; whereby, 
in each annual revolution, it is twice inclined to the 
ecliptic ; and as often returns to its former poſition. See 
EARTH. | 
That the moon has the like motion, is ſhewn by Sir Ifaac 
Newton, in the firſt book of his Principia ; but he obſerves 
withal, that this motion muſt be very ſmall, and ſcarce ſen- 
ſible. See Mor lo and Axis. 
NUTMEG, Nux Moſchata, a delicate kind of aromatic fruit, 
or ſpice, brought from the Eaſt- Indies; whereof there are two 
kinds, male and female. See SPICE. bi 
The female is that chiefly uſed among us; its form is 
round, its ſmell agreeable, and its taſte hot and pun- 
gent, 
The male is a wild nut, of a longiſh form, and without 
either taſte or ſmell ; yet ſometimes put off, while yet in the 
pod, for the female. | | 
Nutmegs are encloſed in four different covers: The firſt, 
a thick kusk, ſomething like that of our walnuts, Under 
this lies a thin reddiſh coat, of an agreeable ſmell, and aro- 
matic taſte, called Mace ; by others, though improperly, 
flower of Nutmeg, This wraps up the ſhell, and opens in 
proportion as the pod grows. The ſhell which makes the 
third cover, is hard, thin, and blackiſh, Under this is a 
greeniſh film of no uſe : and in this is found the Nutmeg, 
which is properly the kernel of the fruit —Every Nutmeg 
has a little hole in it, which ſome ignorantly take for a de- 
fect. | | 
The beſt Nutmegs are thoſe gathered in April. They muſt 
be choſen heavy, of a whitiſh brown colour, well marbled 
without ſide, reddiſh within, having a fat unctuous moiſture, 
and an agreeable ſmell, 
As to the mace, it muſt be choſen in large blades of a high 
colour, like the Nutmeg in taſte and ſmell, See Mace. 
Nutmegs comfited green, are excellent to fortify the ſtomach, 
and reſtore the natural heat. They are particularly eſteemed 
carminative..—The powder called Duke, eſteemed a ſovereign 
againſt rheums, is only Nutmeg pulverized with ſugar, and a 
little cinnamon.—Nutmegs, by diſtillation, or expreſſion, yield 
an oil, faid to have wonderful virtues, 
The whole commerce of Nutmegs is in the hands of the 
Dutch Eaſt-India company.— The Nutmeg tree is propagated 
after a particular manner : Tavernier tells us, that the birds 
devouring the Nutmeg when ripe, give it back whole by 
ſtool ; and that thus falling down to the ground, beſmeared 
with a viſcous matter, it takes root, and produces a tree. See 
MrsLETO. | 
NUTRITION, in the animal oeconomy, the acceſſion or 


appoſition of new parts to the body, fimilar to thoſe it already | 


conſiſted of; either for its augmentation, 
ration of ſuch as are worn off. 

By the continual motion of the fluids in the minute veſlels 
of the body, and the actions of the muſcles, &c. ſmall 
parcels are of neceſſity wore off from the ſolids, become 
mixed with the fluids, move with them, and are at length 
eliminated and exhaled through the pores. See PoRE and 
SOLID. | | 
And at the ſame time, the fluids, diminiſhed as they are 
by a conſtant attrition, apply to the orifices of the per- 
ſpiring veſſels, and vaniſh out of the body. See PERSPIRA- 
TION, RL, 

Hence the animal body, by the very condition of its frame, 
becomes ſoon liable to deſtruction. See DEATH. 

To preſerve life, therefore, it is neceſſary that a reſtitution be 
made to the juices and ſolids of the body ; equal and fimilar 
to what is loſt in thoſe motions : which is what we call the 
action of Nutrition, 

Now the loſt juices are eafily ſupplied by meat, drink, air, 
Sc. taken into the ſtomach, digeſted, converted into chyle, 


or for the repara- 


then into blood, and thence ſecreted by the proper ducts, and 


carried by the action of the body, to the proper receptacles ; 
after the manner laid down under the articles Di6EsT1oN, 
CHYLIFICATION, SANGUIFICATION, and SECRE- 
TION, | 

But the Nutrition of the ſolid parts is much more obſcure. 
This indeed has proved the ſubject of infinite doubts and dif- 
ferences among authors; nor had we any rational or ſatisfactory 
account of the ſame, till that of the accurate Boerhaave, whoſe 
doctrine is as follows. | 

Every ſolid part of the body conſiſts of other leſſer ones, in all 
reſpects like the larger; veſſels, v. gr. of veſicles, and thoſe 
of others {fill ſmaller ; bones of officles, &c. Which ſtruc- 
ture goes beyond all limits of ſenſe, however aſſiſted by art; 
as appears by the experiments and obſervations of Malpighi, 
Ruyſch, Leewenhoeck, and Hook. Yet it is ſcarce poſſible 
this diviſion and ſubdiviſion ſhould be infinite, as that of foods 
and juices is. 

Again, it appears from microſcopes, injections, ſmall wounds, 


exſiccations, Sc. that the ſolid parts of the body are very 


— 


„ 


| 


the matter of Nutrition. 


ſmall, compared with the fluids ; and it is almoſt 
ſtrable from conſidering the riſe, and generati 
veſſels, and the reſolution of the greater veſſels 
ſmaller conſtituent ones, that all the ſolid maſs of the body 
conſtrued of mere nerves, as its elements, See Ny) ö 
pry ge Ec. | | "vs, 
And in effect, all this maſs, an incredibly ſmall part: 
excepted, at firſt aroſe out of what 1 — 3 = 
quament, much like the nervous juice itſelf ; as is 1 
ſhewn by the great Malpighi in his two treatiſes on n 
eggs. For neither does the white of the egg nouriſh, — 
means of the incubation, it have paſſed innumerable ul, by 
of fluidity, from its firſt thickneſs to that exceeding (yo. 
wherein it terminates. But even then, the liquor thus * 
to the embryo, is exceedingly thick, in compariſon ©" 
what it is to be when converted into its veſſels and rites 
See EGG, 75 TOR 
Now the firſt tender ſolids ariſing from this 
do again paſs infinite intermediate degrees, ere they arr 
at their utmoſt ſtate and conſiſtence ; as is ſhewn by Myr 
pight in eggs, and by Ruyſch in embryo's ang dens 
Hence, therefore, it follows, that the ſolids, in their ul 
formation out of the liquids whence they ariſe, only a 
from them in reſt, coheſion, and figure. Therefore ſuch 5 
particle, now in its fluid ſtate, will become a part of 0 
ſolid to be formed out of it, as ſoon as there happens to be 
power to effect its coheſion with the other ſolid parts; "as 
ſoever that coheſion be effected. dad 
This coheſion is eaſily produced in a fibre already formel 
if there happen to be a proper cavity in the ſolid, left oer 
by ſome loſt particle, and at the ſame time a particle * 
fluid, anſwerable thereto in bulk, figure, and nature; and 
laſtly, a power wherewithal to intrude it into that ple a. 
accommodate it thereto, Thus will ariſe a real Marit 
of the ſolids in the minute veſſels, by whoſe union the larae 
ones are formed: that is, in the nerves, or in veſſels ſimilat 
thereto. Which being impracticable by any other liquid 
than that brought into theſe veſlels, it appears very evident 
that the nervous juice, at leaſt a juice perfectly like it, is the 
immediate matter of Nutrition: Whence Nutritim appears 
one of the laſt and moſt perfect actions in the body; fince to 
have this laudable, all the precedent actions muſt of neceſſity 
have been ſo, See SPIRIT. 

T he chyle therefore, which ſome make the immediate matter 
of Nutrition, is, indeed, fitted to fill the larger veſſels, but 
cannot nouriſh or reftore them. This, when attenuated, 
changed, more intimately mixed in the lungs by means of 
reſpiration, and thus fitted for the paſſage of certain veſſels, 
is, indeed, rendred fitter, yet far from being quite fit, to he 
See CHYLE, 

But, by the repeated action of the lungs, the viſcera, veſtls 
Sc. there is formed out of this humour, a ſoft, tenacious, 
plaſtic, inſipid ſerum, which thickening by the fire, becomes 
perfectly like the white of an egg. This fluid therefore has 
in it all the conditions found in that from whence, by ſure 
experience, we know all the ſolid parts of an animal, arie, 
by meer incubation. It is therefore a ſtep nearer, but is not 


demon. | 
f the 
into their 


ſübte humou, 


| yet quite diſpoſed for nutriment. Much leſs is the cruor, or 


red, globular part of the blood ſo. Neither are yet fitted to 
enter the veſſels; yet both the one and the other are, by di 
ferent authors, made the nutritive juice. See BLoop, St. 
RUM, and CRUOR. | 
But as the heat of incubation, ſo the action of the viſcen 
and veſſels, on the ſerum, introduces various changes there; 
till at length a part of it be rendred ſubtile enough for tit 
purpoſe required, This, when exhauſted, 1s inſtantly. re. 
paired : and thus we have the true immediate matter of M. 
trition. 
But this ſame humour loſing too many of its oily parts by 
many repeated circulations, is rendred too ſharp 3 and bels 
likewiſe ſtripped of its moſt liquid parts, from the ſame cauke 
becomes too denſe; and is thus rendred unfit for this fecreto 
Hence the neceſſity of new chyle, and new food, to ke? ff 
Nutrition, 
The matter of Nutrition thus aſcertained ; the manu 
wherein, and the cauſe whereby it is effected, are 25 7 
A juice being driven directly through a full, comic of © ef 
dric, elaſtic or rigid canal; if its courſe be from a wider 1 
narrower part, or if it have any thing to oppoſe its motion, 
will endeavour to ſtretch the ſides of its canal according © : 
axis of its length. This muſt be the caſe, ever) 10 
in the body, except, perhaps, in the veins and —_— 
By this niſus, or endeavour, how weak ſoever, contin 1 
repeated, the veſſels will be inſenſibly lengthened out 3 3 
lengthening, will be made more and more fender. wn 
the laſt extremities of the veſſels, which in man 15 po 
tremely ſmall, are continually ſtretched and rendred le a 
leſs coherent, i. e. ſtill nearer and nearer to 2 difielatjen 72 
thus at length will they cohere ſo weakly, as ſcarce o 
from fluids. - on 
While ſuch motion goes on, therefore, and the rr 
is continued, there will, of neceſſity, happen things: 
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things 5 Firſt, 11 2 
; wi 
| — hel of the body ſoever they ſtick in, Secondly, 


ſmalleſt particles, which by their union compoſed 
flendereft fibrillæ, ou 

leave open mteriiices in 
ns. Both theſe effects will 
and in all parts of the body, ſo long 
eſpecially where nature is ſtrong, 


thoſe thus ſeparated and loſt, conveys 


forms, adapts; and faſtens them, fo as to adhere in the ſame 


manner as the former. 


The matter, preparation, application, energy of motion, 


ſtill remaining the ſame; what from time to time is loſt, 
is thus preſently reſtored; and the ſolids continue in the ſame 
ſtate as before, i. e. they are perpetually nouriſhed, and ſup- 
lied, and preſerved. LCs 
In this the Creator's wiſdom 1s very conſpicuous ; in that 
which inevitably deſtroys, does repair again 
at the ſame time, and by the ſame action; and that the 
greater the loſs is, the more copious is the ſupply ; and laſtly, 
that thoſe parts, firſt ſpent in the action of the body, are the 

| reſtored. | | 5 
Fade, it is evident, that the newer, the more tender, and 
the nearer to the moving cauſe theſe veſſels are, the more eaſily 
will they be lengthened, diſtended, deſtroyed, and repaired : 
Our bodies therefore, the nearer to their origin, the 


the ſame power, 


more do they grow. For, the action till continuing, the | 


greater veſſels become more extended by their fluid ; 
and at the ſame time the ſmaller, whereof the mem- 
branes or coats of the larger are compoſed, are compreſſed, 
dried, and at laſt concreted, and grow up ; whence ariſes 
a firmneſs, indeed, of the fibres, but a loſs of the 
veſicles. | 
Thus, what were formerly veſſels, commence mere hard 
ligaments; and thus the fluids once fixed, the ſeveral 
veſſels coaleſce : from the concurrence of theſe cauſes ariſe. 
the ſtrength, hardneſs, rigidity, and thickneſs of the ſolid 
arts. 
Hence the number of veſſels is greateſt in embryo's, and as 
age comes on, ſenſibly diminiſhes; and hence it is that 
their weakneſs conſtantly declines, and their ſtrength and 
firmneſs increaſes. In young people, therefore, the quantity 
of humours is redundant, and greatly exceeds the ſolids : In 
old men, the ſolids exceed the fluids. And hence we ſee the 
reaſon, manner, and appearance of growth, ſtate, declen- 
ſion, and at length of death from pure old age. See 
DtEarTH. 
A perſon who conſiders this account, and compares it with 
what is actually obſervable in the body, will find every 
circumſtance to obtain : Thus the whole cuticula is every 
where, and at all times, conſtantly deſquammating, peeling 
off, and again renewing ; and thus the hair, nails, teeth, 
continually rubbed, torn, and wore off, come again ; parts 
taken off from the veſſels, and the bones, ſoon grow again. 
And the ſordes, or filth, rubbed off from the extremities of 
the veſſels, when examined by a microſcope, or diluted and 
viewed in water, appear plainly to conſiſt both of ſolid and 
fluid parts; and thoſe carried off by waſhing, ſhaving, &c. 
are the ſame. | 
Hence, too, we ſee that a general increaſe of the bulk of the 
body, with regard to habit, as in fat, fleſhy, brawny per- 
ſons, does not ariſe from any increaſe of the ſolids, but by 
their extenſion into larger cavities, crouded with ſtagnant 
humours. And hence fatneſs becomes hurtful, as it loads, 
weakens, and ſuffocates. See CORPULENCY. 
Whence ariſes a very conſiderable diſtinction between Nutri- 
tion and repletion; to which a phyſician muſt have ſpecial 
regard: the one ſtrengthening and condenſing the veſſels, the 
other weakening, looſening, and extending the ſame. See 
PLENITUDE, 
Hence, laſtly, we ſee why the fabric of the ſolids is not de- 
ſtroyed by the contained fluids ; how our machine comes to 
ſubliſt ſo long; why, when a nerve is corrupted, the Nutri- 
tion of that part it belongs to, ceaſes; and why the ſame ob- 
tains in an artery: Why in an embryo there are no ſolids, 
in a foetus very few, in old men a great deal; and why even 
the nerves, tendons, arteries, and receptacles, become firft 
cartilaginous, then bony ? See SoLIDs, c. | 

NuTzITION of Plants, See VEGETATION, SAP, CiRcu- 
LATION, c. 

NuTrIT1ON, in pharmacy, a kind of preparation, conſiſting in 
the gradual mixture of liquors of different natures, by ſtirring 
them together till they have acquired a thick conſiſtence.—as, 
in making butter of Saturn, or unguentum nutritum. See 

NUTRITIOUS 

wice, See the article NUTRITION, 
NUTRITIVE acully, See the article FacuLTY, 


the outmoſt particles of the minuteſt tubes be- 
in be converted into a kind of — 
the 
the 
will be ſo ſeparated from each other, as 
thoſe places, where, before, they 
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Nux Galla. See the article Gar Ls. 
Nux Indica, the fruit of a tree called Cacas. 


Vo I. II. | 


NYM 


| NUTRITUM, in pharmacy, is a denomination given to a 


deſiccative, cooling, unguent, prepared by the agitation 
and nutrition of Jicharge of gold with oil and vinegar, of 
the juice of ſolanum, in a mortar, See UUGuenT, and 
NUTRITION. REN On 
NUR Vomica, the fruit, or, as ſome will have it, the ſtone of 
the fruit of a tree, growing in ſeveral parts of Egypt, and 
in the iſlands Timor, and Ceylon; of a ſtrong narcotic qua- 
lity, ſo as to be ranked in the number of poiſons. - 
It is round and flat, of a grey mouſe-colour without, and 


various colours within; ſometimes yellow, ſometimes white, 


ſometimes brown. 
are the beſt. | 
This drug is ſaid to be an aſſured poiſon for all animals except 
men, See Ports0Nn.—On the contrary, Hermannus, Botanic 
profeſſor at Leyden, who has wrote expreſsly on it, ſays, that 
the vomic Nuts of Timor and Ceylon are excellent ſudorifics, 
and to be ranked among diuretic medicines. 


The largeſt, whiteſt, neweſt, and cleaneſt, 


See Cacao, and 
CHocoLaATE. © 


NYCTAGES, * or NycrazowTEs, a religious ſect, diſtin- 


guiſhed by their inveighing againſt the practice of waking in 
the night to ſing the praiſes of God; in regard, ſaid they, the 
night was made for reſt, EE 

*The word comes from the Greek: „ok, 'night. 


NYCTALOPIA, “ or NycTaLo0Ps, a diſeaſe which prevents 


the ſeeing by day, not by night; or an indiſpoſition wherein 
a perſon ſees better by night than by dax. 
* "Lhe word comes from the Greek ut, night, and aA, fox; 
this animal being ſaid to fee leſs by day, than night. 
In which ſenſe the word is uſed by Hippocrates. - | 
The Nyalopia is ſuppoſed to be owing to the ſpirits being 
55 much diſſipated in the day, but collected by night. See 
10H r. 
Boerhaave ſays, the Nyfalpia conſiſts in this, 


] that the uvea 
is immoveable, and at the ſame time very open. 


NYCTALOPIA, is alſo uſed: by ſome for a diſeaſe of the eyes, 


which prevents their ſeeing, when the ſun is ſet, and the 
light begins to diminiſh. See BLINDNEss. 3 
In which ſenſe it amounts to the ſame with Nocturna Cæcitas. 
In the general, any diſeaſe which prevents the ſeeing at any 
particular time, when others ſee, is called Mæralopia. 

In the Philoſophical Tranſattions, we have an inſtance of a 
Nyaalpia, or Nocturna Cæcitas, in a youth of twenty years 
of age; who had been affected with it as long as he could 
remember,—Dr. Parham aſſures us, he had a good ſight all 
day, and diſtinguiſhed objects at all diſtances as well as any 
body ; but when twilight once came, he was quite blind, 


and ſaw nothing at all; nor could make ſcarce any uſe 


either of fire, candle, or glaſſes. Yet his eyes, upon exami- 
nation, ſhewed nothing at all amiſs ; nor had he any ver- 
tigo, or other diſeaſe of the head. The cloudineſs, as he him- 
ſelf told the doctor, uſed to come gradually on him like a 
miſt, as day-light declined. He always ſaw alike in all aſpects 


of the moon, felt no pain by fire or candle-light, and was the 
ſame in ſummer as winter, 


Dr. Briggs accounts for the caſe thus: As vapours are 


ty 


: raiſed in great quantities during the day-time, which be- 


ing condenſed by the coldneſs of the evening, fall again, and 
render the air, near the earth, the thicker : So, perhaps, 
the humours in the eyes of this youth may be affected; 
« and, in the evening, rendred grofler, and more turbid, As 
<« we ſee in urines, which frequently grow clear, or turbid, 
as heat or cold is applied to them. By ſuch thickneſs or 
* ſpithtude of the humours, the rays being either reflected, or 


too much refracted, do not reach the retina, or at leaſt 
e ſtrike it too feebly. : 


NYCTELIA * Orgia, or feaſts in honour of Bacchus; ſo called, 


becauſe held in the night-time. See ORG IA. 


* The word 1s formed from the Greek „uk, night, and xc, 
perſicere, to accompliſh, perform. 


A great part of the ceremony conſiſted in running through the 
ſtreets, with bottle and glaſs in hand, drinking: but there was 
no impurity unpractiſed in them. 

The Athenians celebrated the Ny&elia every three years, at 
the beginning of the ſpring. 


NYCTHEMERON, Nvx#nuegor, the natural day, See Dar. 
NYMPH, * NymeHaa, in mythology, a ſort of heathen divi- 


nity, ſuppoſed to preſide over waters, rivers, and fountains. 
See GODDESS, 
* The word comes from the Greek, „ohn, 2 bride, or woman 
newly married ; and was applied to theſe deities, becauſe re- 
preſented under the figure of young maids, Though others 
derive Nymph from Lympha, water, in regard of their inhabit- 
ing near the waters. 
Some extend the name Nymph further, and comprize under it 
the goddeſſes of the fountains, foreſts, and trees ? called parti- 
cularly Oreades, Dryades, and Flamadryades ; as well as thoſe 
of the ſea, called Nereides. See Dara, HAaMADRYAD, 


NERE1D, Oc. | | 
71 Meurſius 
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The eggs 


Meurſius is of opinion, the Greeks borrowed their notion 


of the divinities from the Phœnicians: for Nympha in their 
language ſignifying ſou], the Greeks imagined, that the ſouls 


of the ancient inhabitants of Greece were become Nymphs. 


Particularly, that the ſouls of thoſe who had inhabited the 
woods, were called Dryades ; thoſe who had inhabited the 
mountains, Oreades ; thoſe\who had dwelt on the ſea-coaſts, 
Nereides ; and laſtly, thoſe who had their place of abode near 
rivers, or fountains, Naiades. See NAIADEs, c. 


NymPHA, among naturaliſts, is ſometimes uſed for the little 


skin wherewith inſects are encloſed ; both while they are in 


the egg, and after they have undergone the firſt apparent tranſ- 


formation. See IN SE CT. 


Ny ura, is uſed by others for the change itſelf of the eruca, or 
worm, into a flying animal; after having laid aſide its for- 


mer skin: which, as Swammerdam ſhews, is not effected 


by any proper transformation, but by ſimple accretion, or 


growth of the parts, whence the skin is by degrees ſtretched, 
and at laſt burſts : as in the caſe, likewiſe, in chickens and 


frogs. 


NyMPHA is more frequently uſed by naturaliſts for the inſects 


themſelves, while they have yet only the form of worms, or 
maggots. | | 

The word properly fignifies bride, or a new-married woman; 
it being now, when it has laid aſide its former skin, that it 
begins to ſhew all its parts diſtinctly.—In this change it 
loſes its motion for a while, as when in the egg: ſo that theſe 


inſets are twice in their Nympha tate ; firſt, in the egg, 
Which is their firſt Nympha; and again in this change, which 


is their ſecond. *'- *\ 


The only difference between the two Nympha-ſtates conſiſts 
in this, that in the latter the members appear more diſtinctly, | 


—Swammerdam calls this latter Nympha Aurea, or Aurelia, 


and Chryſalis; and the former fimply Nympha.— The 
 Nymphe are- otherwiſe diſtinguiſhed into Vermiſormes, and 


Oviformes. 5 „ 

of bees firſt change into Nymphe or —_ 
theſe maggots incloſed in their alveoli or cells, are transformed 
into Nymphe Aureliz ; and twelve days afterwards come out 
bees. See AURELIA and CHRYSALIs. 12 
—0f caterpillar— Aurelia or eryfalis, ſo called, becauſe the 


% 
- 


N 


N 


creature here Is veiled or covered up fram, ſight, like 
YMPHA, in anatomy, are two ſoft, ſpongy, red bog; 
ſcending from the tip of the clitoris to the ſides of » Ce. 
nary paſſage; thus reaching to about the middle of the Me 
of the E b 1 . ks and leſs, till * 
dee Tab. Anat. anch) fig. 9. lit, nx g 
* See alſo CLITORIs. ahh n m. fe. i, 
Their, breadth is uncertain, uſually in maids half , ff 
ſometimes they are larger, and are capable of being FO 
to a great degree; ſo as to hang a good way out of the . 
whence, in ſome, theſe, as well as the clitoris, have been for... 
to be cut. See NYMPHOT OMIA, OY TER 
T he uſe of the Nymphe is, by ſwelling in the a& of 
embrace the penis, and by their ſenſibility to affect the wo 
and mutually invite to procreation. See GENER aig, ” 
T heir ſubſtance is very ſpongy, compoſed of membrane 
veſſels looſely cobering, and therefore eaſily diſtendibl. * 
YMPHEU * NupPeor, among the ancients, a public hall 
or building, magnificently adorned and diſpoſed for bang... 


coitian, to 


ing and entertainment; where thoſe who wanted Huan 


encies at home, held their marriage-feaſts, &c, 
Ihe word comes from the Greek vuw@n, bride. | 
Some authors rather take the ancient Nympheum for a grott 

adorned with ſtatues, jets, and other ornaments ; and - 
had its name by corruption, from Lymphaum of Boer , 
water.—In which ſenſe it muſt have been a public hat. 


NYMPHOMANIA, in medicine, the ſame with furor uterinys 


N 


See UTERINYS. | 10575 2 
YMPHOTOMIA, in chirurgery, the aperation of cut; 
off part of the nymphz, or of the clitoris by ſome alſo all 
Nympha, when they are fo large and tumid, as to prev 
the conſummation of marriage, or render it very difficult 
See NyMPHA@. VV 37 „„ 
The Egyptians, Galen obſerves, frequently practiſel the 
Nympbocomia; but in our parts of the world, it is rarely found 
Nees NN. | + | 
When it happens to be ſo, the caſuiſts give their judgment, 
that the woman is obliged to undergo it. 5 
The Mymphotomia is properly the circumciſion of women, 
See CIRCUMCISION. | | 
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The fourteenth letter of the alphabet ; and the fourth 


— 


The Grammarians call it a cloſe vowel; 
9 pronounced with the mouth ſhut. 3 
Among the Latins, the O bore ſo great an affinity with the 


U, that they frequently confounded them; writing conſol, 


d pronouncing conſul. See Gruter's Inſcript. | 
Thus, alſo, | — _— aequom for & guum, aorelius for aure- 
lius, compaſcuos, duomuir, & c. 84 WHY 3 
The Greeks had two O's, viz. omicron, o, and omega », 

the firſt pronounced on the tip of the lips with A ſharper 
ſound; the ſecond in the middle of the mouth, with a tul- 
ler ſound, equal to in our language. T be long and ſhort 
pronunciation of our O are an equivalent to the two Greek 
ones; the firſt, as in ſuppoſe; the ſecond as In obey. | . 
O, among the ancients, was a numerical letter, ſignifying eleven; 
as in the verſe, VVV 
O numerum geſtat qui nunc undeci mus eat. 
When a daſh was added at the top, as G, it ſignified eleven 
thouſands. 7 ö | A | i | 
Among. the Iriſh, the letter O at the beginning of the name | 
of a family, is a character of dignity, annexed to great | 
houſes. Thus in the Hiſtory of Ireland, we frequently meet 
with the O Neals, O Carrols, c. confiderable houſes in that | 
Cambden obſerves, that it is the cuſtom of the lords of 
Ireland to prefix an O to their names, to diſtinguiſh them 
from the commonalty. TS 
. A majuſcule O, in muſic, is a note of time, called by us 
Semibreve, by the Italians Circolo; making what they call 
Tempo perfetto, See SEMIBREVE, Time, O&c. 50 
The ancients uſed O as a mark of triple time; from a no- 
tion that the ternary, or number 3, was the moſt perfect of 
numbers, and therefore properly expreſſed by a circle, the 
moſt perfect of figures. | 
O. Ni, in the exchequer.—As foon as the ſheriff. enters into, 
and makes up his accounts for iſſues, amerciaments, and 
mean profits; the practice is to mark on his head, O Ni, 
which fignifies, Oneratur niſi habeat ſufficientem exonera- 
tionem and immediately he becomes the king's debtor, and 
a debet is ſet on his head. Upon which the parties become 
debtors to the ſheriff, and are diſcharged to the king, See 
SHERIFF, | 1 2 V FATTY 
OAK, See the article TIME. 
Royal OAK. See the article Roy ALI. eier OTTY 
Scarlet Oak. See the article KERM EVS. 
Miſſeto of the Oak. See the article MisLIE TO. 
OAk-Ball, Oak-Apples, or Oak-Cones, in natural hiſtory, 
a kind of galls, or excreſcencies ariſing out of the oak. For 
whoſe generation and uſe, See Gal ls. 
OAKHAM, Ock HAM, or OAk uu, in the ſea- language, 
denotes the matter of old ropes untwiſted, and pulled out 
again into looſe hemp, like hurds of flax, to be uſed in the 
cauking of ſhips. See CAUKING. „ 
OAR, in navigation, an inſtrument whereby a ' boat, barge, | 
_ galley, Cc. is rowed, or advanced along the water, See | 
BOAT, GALLEY, of. 751» e e EO | 
In a veſſel with oars, the water is to be conſidered as the point | 
of ſupport, or fulcrum; the or as a lever; the boat as 
the burden to be moved, and the rower's hand as the moving 
power. See Le VER, and ME CHAN IC PSπ.ü r. 
The burden is to be conſidered as applied to -that point of 
the lever, where the oar reſts on the boat.— The greater 
therefore the diſtance of the hand from that pbint, and the 
leſs the diſtance of the water from that point; the greater | 
effect will the ar have. | | | 
Oas, in natural hiſtory. See the article Ok E. kn] 
OARISTUS, or OARIST s, a term in the Greek poetry, 
ſignifying a dialogue betwixt a husband and his wife; ſuch as 
that in the ſixth book of the had, between Hector and An- 
dromache. See DIALOG. n | 
Scaliger obſerves, that the caritas, is not properly any par- 
ticular little poem, or entire piece of poetry; but a part of 
* eres He adds, that the paſſage now cited in Homer, 
is the only proper oariſtus extant in the ancient poets. 
OASY. See the 3 . 1 | 
OATH, Jugurundum, is uſually defined a religious aſſertion, 
or aſſeveration; wherein a perſon invokes the Almighty, 
renounces all claim to his mercy, or even calls for the divine 
ben, normals non himſelf, if he ſpeak falſely. See AFIRMA- 
Some civilians look on this definition as too lax, ſince it may 
Free to perjury ; and would have this eſſential to an oath, 


—— - 


3 ; * , 


vowel. See LETTER.and VoWETI. 3 


1 


| An oath is eſteemed a kind of civil medium, between the 

_ perſon that gives it, and him to whom it is given; whereby 

ſome controverſy, or other matter, which could not other - 
"wiſe be determined, is brought to an ifive.—lts form, and 
the ceremonies it is attended withal, are arbitrary, and vari- 
ous, in various countries. 

The oaths we make to God are called veto, and in ſome 
caſes ſacraments, See VoW- and SACRAMENT, 

OarTH, in a legal ſenſe, is a ſolemn action, whereby God i; 
called to witneſs the truth of an affirmation given before one 
or more perſons, impowered to receive the ſame. 

Lal oaths end with, ſo help me God; anciently with, fo 


5 help me God at his holy dome, 7. e. Judgment. See Dome. 


This, according to our law books, is called a corporal oath 
| becauſe the party, when he ſwears, touches the goſpels with 
his right hand, 5 5 
But, in ſome old cuſtoms of Anjou and Maine, it appears 
that corporal oath was anciently a {imple affirmation, or vov 
of faith, and fidelity, made by a vaſlal Who was no ligge, 
by lifting up his hand; in contradiſtinction to that made by 
a liege vaſlal, which was made by lay ing his hand on the 
goſpel. See Homacs, FEALTY, VaAsSAL, Sc. 

An cath is called canonica purgativ, becauſe allowed of by tlie 
canons ; to diſtinguith it from vulgares purgationes, via. by 
battle, fire ordeal, Sc. which the church always diſcouraged. 

See PURGATION, ORDEAL, CoMBAT, DUEL, CHaM- 

„F 6 | | | 

In ſmall matters, which the plaintiff could not prove, or it 

he could, if his proof were {et aſide, the. defendant might 
purge himſelf by his own oath: which was called, uf ane 
propria manu. 5 5 — | 
But in matters of more weight, he was to bring other cre- 
dible perſons, uſually of the fame quality with the plainti:r, 
to ſwear that they: believed the defendant hau ſwore the 
T SIE. 
Theſe were called compurgaters, or facramentales ; and their 
number was, greater or leſs, according to the quality of ti: 

.. defendant, and the nature of the thing in queftion,—Heicc, 

. Jurare duzdecima manu. Tr St owns Es, 

OATH is alſo uſed for a ſolemn promiſe faithfully to executc, 

or obſerve ſomething. „ 1 

Trials at common law depend on twelve, or twenty-four 


— 


: ir to them. See JURY and T Riax, Rs 
In this ſenſe we ſay, late vaths; the oath of ſupremacy, oath 
F allegiance, cab of aljuration. See ALLEGIANCE, 
_ SUPREMACY, c. Sn 3 
At the meeting of a new parliament, the commons, all, take 
. the, eaths of allegiance, ſupremacy, and abjuration. See 
/ nei . 8 
Kings and princes ſwear to the performance of the treaties 
they make: though anciently, they did not ſwear, of them- 
ſelves; but others ſwore in their name. See I REATY. 
Thus, in a treaty in 1177, between the emperor Frederic 
| Barbaroſa, Roger king of Sicily, pope Alexander III. and the 
cities of Lombardy ; the count de Diefle, by the emperor's 
order, ſwore, upon the foul of that monarch, that he would 
faithfully obſerve the peace ; and, at the ſame time, Romuald 
Archbiſhop: of Salernum, and count Roger, ſwore, on the 
| goſpel, that when the emperor's mellenger ſhould arrive in 
Sicily, king Roger ſhould procure ſome of his lords to ſwear 
7% OATH. See the article Test. | 
OAZY, or Oasy Ground, a name given by the ſeamen to ſoft, 
ſlimy, or muddy ground. See ANCHORAGE. | 


OBEDIENCE, OztD::nria, is ſometimes uſed in the 


canon law, for an office, or the adminiſtration of it. See 
OFFICE. - | 3 
In our ancient cuſtoms, obedientia was uſed in the general, 
for every thing that was enjoined the monks, by tlie abbot. 
See ABBOT, Cc. | Lon 3 
OBEDIENTIA, in a more reſtrained ſenſe, was applied to 
the farm belonging to the abbey, to which the monks were 
ſent v1 ejuſdem obedientiæ, either to look after the farm, or 


collect the rents. — Hence, allo, thoſe rents thetnſelves Were 


called obedientiæ. 
OBELISK, * Oz L1scvs, a quadrangular pyramid, very ſiender, 
and high; raiſed as an ornament, in ſome public place, or to 


ſhew tome ftone of enormous ſize; and frequently chatged 


with inſcriptions, and hieroglyphics. Ses MonumMENT: 
a Borel derives the word from the Greek ovrad,, a ſpit, broach, 
| ſpindle, or even a kind of long javelin.—Pliny ſays, the ER p- 
tians cut their belies in form of ſun-beams; and that in we 


* 
# * 44 


— = thing affirmed be true.— But this is arbitrary. See 


3 


Phœnician language the word ci fignifies ray. | 
VV | T he 


The Egyptian prieſts called their abeliss, the ow fingers, 
becauſe ſerving as ſtyles, or gnomons to mark the hours on 
the ground, — The Arabs ſtill call them Pharaoh's needles : 
be a the Italians call them aguglia, and the Engliſh Cleopatra's 
Neeates, ; 

The difference between obelisks and pyramids, according to 
ſome, conſiſts in this, that the latter have 
the former vety ſmall ones. | . 
Though Cardan makes the difference to conſiſt in this, that 
obelisks are to be all of a piece, or to conſiſt of a ſingle ſtone, 
and pyramids of ſeveral. See PYRAMID. 

The proportions of the heighth and thickneſs are nearly the 
ſame in all obelrs&s ; that is, their heighth is nine, or nine 
and a half, ſometimes ten times their thickneſs; and their 
thickneſs or diameter a-top is never leſs than half, nor 
greater than three fourths of that at bottom, 

This kind of monument appears very ancient; and we are 


told was firſt made uſe of to tranſmit to poſterity the prin- , 


cipal precepts of philoſophy, which were engrayen in hiero- 

glyphical characters hereon.—In after-times they were uſed 

to immortalize the actions of heroes, and the memory of 
| perſons beloved. 5 | 

The firſt obelish we know of, was that raiſed by Rameſes, 

king of Egypt, in the time of the Trojan war, It was 40 


cubits high, and, according to Herodotus, employed 20000 | 
men in the building. Phius, another king of Egypt, raiſed | - 


one of 45 cubits; and Ptolemy Philadelphus another of 38 
cubits, in memory of Arſinoe. See Porphyry. | 
Auguſtus erected an obelrs# at Rome in the Campus Martius, 
which ſerved to mark the hours on a horizontal dial drawn 
on the pavement, See D1ar. | es 
F. Kircher reckons up 14. obelists celebrated above the teſt, 
iz. that of Alexandria, that of the Barberins, thoſe of 
Conſtantinople, . of the Mons Eſquilinus, of the Campus 
Flaminius of Florence, of Heliopolis, of Ludoviſio, of 
S. Mahut, of the Medici, of the Vatican, of M. Czlius, 
and that of Pamphilia. VVV 
OBELISk, in grammar, is a character, in form of a dag- 
ger, (+) ſerving to refer the reader to ſome note, or other 
matter in the margin. See CHARACTER, CEE 
OBELUS, in antiquity, denotes a little line, or ſtroke, like 
a needle: whence its name, , which ſignifies necdle. 
The word is chiefly uſed in ſpeaking of Origen's Hexapla; 
wherein he diſtinguiſhes with an aſterisk, or ftar;” the fup- 
plements he makes to the text of the Septuagint, where it 
falls ſhort of the Hebrew meaning; and with an abelus, or 
lineola (—) thoſe places where the Septuagint had any thing 
not in the Hebrew, See HExAPLaA. | 1 
St. Jerom ſays, the obelus was only uſed in thoſe places 
where ſomething was to be retrenched from the Septuagint, 
as ſuperfluous; and the aſterisk in thoſe that were defective. 
Theſe marks frequently occur in ancient manuſcripts, 
Uſually, the obelus is accompanied with two dots; the one 
above, the other underneath, as (=); and the aſterisk, is 


a St. Andrew's croſs, cantoned with four points. 


OBESITY, OBESITT As, in medicine, the ſtate of a perſon | 


too much loaded with fat, and fleſh ; otherwiſe called cor- 
pulency. See CORPULENCY. 

OBJECT,* in philoſophy, ſomething apprehended, or pre- 
| ſented to the mind, by ſenſation, or by imagination. See 

SENSATION and IMAGINATION. | 

* The word is derived from the Latin, .objicere, to preſent to, to 
ſet before; which is compoſed of ob and jacio, I lie againſt. 

An object is ſomething that afſects us by its preſence, that 
moves. the eye, ear, or ſome of the other organs of ſenſe ; 
or, at leaſt, is repreſented to us by the imagination. 

The ſchool- philoſophers define object to be that about which 

a power, act, or habit, is employed. Thus, good is the 
object of the will; truth of the underſtanding; fo colour is 

the object of ſight; ſound of hearing, Sc. See OBJEC- 

. 

Objects are uſually divided into next, proxima, which are 
| thoſe the power, or habit is immediately employed on; in 
' which ſenſe, colour is the next object of fight—And remote, 

which are thoſe only perceived by means of the former: In 


which ſenſe, the wall is the remote «je of ſight, ſince we 


only ſee it by means of its colour, GK. 
Ideas are the immediate objecis of the mind in thinking: 
Bodies, their relations, attributes, &c. are the mediate 
objefts, See IDEA, Bop, O&c. 3 ; 
Hence it appears that there is a ſort of ſubordination of oi. 
But, note, that a next object, with regard to a remote one, 
is properly a ſubject, not an objed?, See SUBJECT. 
They alſo diſtinguiſh objc&#s per ſe, which are what properly 
move, or affect our ſenſes: e ſen! 
And objects per accidens, which are ſubſtances, and only affect 
us by being inveſted with ſenſible qualities. See QUALITY 
and SUBSTANCE, ; | 
Again, they diſtinguiſh between common objed?s, which are 
ſuch as affect divers ſenſes; as are motion, figure, Cc. And 
roper objets, which only affect one ſenſe. See SENSE. 
There are ſeveral conditions requiſite to an objec? 


— 


{ 


large baſes, and | 


dhe glass, we ſhall find whether the rays that paſs through 


Such as are the ſenſible qualities. — | 


of ferſes | 
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* 
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OB] 


72 it be material; that it be within a certain diſtance 
of a competent extent, its iti j : 
oli Þ _ t, ſenſible qualities ſufficiently in. 
It is the object that reflects, or emits the rays of 
occaſion viſion. — Oꝶjeers of themſelves 40 1 aps 
only ſeem to perceive them becauſe the different textu 6 
their ſurface, diſpoſing them to reflect differently col oth 
rays, occaſion in us ſeveral ſenſations of colour his 
we attribute to them. See CoLour, Viston, Ee. EY 
The objefs of the eye, or viſion, are painted on the retina 
though not erect, but inverted, according to the Wag 
optics. — I his is eaſily ſhewn from Cartes's experiment 
laying bare the vitreous humour on the back part of the e op 
and clapping over it a bit of white paper, or the skin Th 
egg, and then placing the fore-part of the eye to the hole oe 
g 8 es By this means is had a pretty landskip . 
objects abroad, painted inverted! bac 
5 l painted dly on the back of the eye. 
ow in this caſe, the ohjes which are painted inverte 
be ſeen erect, is matter of controverſ ye See SE — ow 
OBJEcT-Glaſs of a teleſcope, or microſcope, is the glaſs placed 
at that end of the tube which is next the object. dee Tit. 
SCOPE, MicRoscor E, and Gtass, © J. | 
To prove the regularity and goodneſs of an objeti. glaſ— 
Strike two concentric lines on a paper, the one having its 
diameter the ſame with the : breadth. of the object. glas 35 the 
other half that diameter: Divide the inner circumference 
into ſix equal parts, and making fix: fine ſmall holes: therein 
With a needle; cover one ſide of the glaſs: with this ps 
Ihen expoſing it to the ſun, receive the rays that paſa through 
+ theſe ſix holes, on a plane, at a juſt diſtance from the glass; 
and by withdrawing or approaching this plane, from or to 


| theſe fix holes, unite exactly together at any diſtance ſtom 
the glaſs; if they do, we may be aſſured of the regularity of 
the glaſs; that is, of its juſt form; and, at the fame time 
.. we obtain exactly the glaſs's focatJength | 
Indeed there is ſcarce any better way of proving the excel- 
lency of an object. glaſt, than by placing it in à tube, and 
trying it with ſmall eye-glaſſes at ſeveral diſtant objects; for 
that ebjed7-glaſs which repreſents objects the brighteſt, and 
moſt diſtin, which bears the greateſt aperture, and moſt 
convex, and concave eye-glaſs, without colouring: or hazi- 
neſs, is the beſt. | Nr 
To prove whether obje#-glaſſes be well centered —Hold the 
glaſs at a due diſtance from the eye; and obſerve the two 
reflected images of a candle; where thoſe. images unite or 
coaleſce, there is the true center. If this be in the middle, 
or central point of the glaſs, it is truly centred, _ | 
OBJECT is alſo uſed for the matter of an art, or ſcience; or 
that about which it is employed. See ART, SCIENCE, &c. 
In which ſenſe, the word coincides with ſabject. See SUs- 
Jer, e. „ e 
The ſchool- philoſophers diſtinguiſh divers kinds of objefs in 
the fame ſcience, viz. _ | . 
Material OBJECT, which is the thing itſelf that is conſidered, 
or treated of, —And thus it is the human body is the chject 
of medicine. Eos 0 EP | HT 
Formal OBJECT, is the manner of conſidering it, —And thus 
the ſame human body conſidered with a view to the healing 
it, is the formal object of medicine. 
OBJECTUM quod complexum, of an art, is the aggregative 
whole; or à collection of all the objective concluſions, or 
conſequences found in the ſcience. | ; 
OBJecTUM guod incomplexum, is-a collection of all the ſubjects 
of the objective concluſions —Thus, therefore air is elaſtic, 
is the complex object of one branch of phyſicks ; and air itſelf, 
or the ſubject of the concluſion, the incomplex object of the 


ſame branch. 5 wha 
a collection of all the objective 


OBJECTUM. quo complexum, is 
antecedents of the ſcience, _. 
is a collection of all the mediums, 
and whereby 


OBJECTUM quo incomplexum, 
or arguments contained in thoſe antecedents, 
thoſe concluſions are proved. + f 
In theſe caſes, the object is ſaid to be 
includes both an affirmation and negation ; 
as it includes neither: Quod, as being that 
ſhewn in the ſcience; and gue, as being that 
the concluſions therein are proved. 5 
Schoolmen alſo diſtinguiſh an object per ſe, and per n 
objeftum adæguatum, and inadeguatum; attributions, al 
attributum, akcece. | 688 

OBJECTION, in reaſoning, ſomething urged to overthrow 3 
poſition ; or, a difficulty raiſed againſt an allegation, or po 
poſition of a perſon we are diſputing withal. * 
The anſwering of oljections comes under that branc os 
oratory, or that part of an oration, called confirmation, 
confutation, See CONTIALATION 2 ute Ii 

. Over-rulling an OBJECTION. | See QVER-RULING: + 

OBJECTIVE, OBJecTivvs, is uſed in the eden 
ſpeaking of a thing which exiſts no otherwiſe than 28 
object known, See OBJECT, . 

c 3 The 
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complex, inaſmuch as it 

and incomplex, 
which (quod) is 
whereby (ub 


OB L 


2 e of ſuch thing is ſaid to be objective : 
The ll it ratio object iva. n ulty by which 
Others cal alſo uſed for the gy a 2 8 itſelf 
intelligible. — And, for 0 
becomes x N _— ted to the mind, and known. 


whereby oa - Sid to exiſt objeftively, objeftive, when it 


. Ka wiſe than in being known ; or by being an ob- 
_ f the mind. See EXISTENCE. ; 3 
This ſome will have to be real eſſe; others deny it. 
1 See the article EvID ENCE» 


£CTIVE Evidence. 
gelzerivn Line. See the article LINE. 


ECTIVE Notion. See the article NoTION. 
98 Plane. See the article PLANE. 


See the article NUPER. 5 
on 1 in our ancient cuſtoms, was A funeral ſo- 
9 


e for the dead; commonly performed when 
8 5 in the church. See FUNERAL, ; 
O17 is alſo an anniverſary-office, or maſs, held yearly in the 

Romiſh church, on a certain day, in memory of ſome perſon 
deceaſed. See Mass and ANNIVERSARY, | 3 
One of the moſt ancient obits in Europe, is t 5 + ing 
Childebert, founded in the abby of St. Germains Deſprez; 


id on the eve of St. Thomas's day. . 
7 of obit, or chantry lands held of the ſubject by 


ſuch ſervice, is decreed to be extin& with us; by Stat. 1. | 


46. See TENURE, SERVICE, Sc. . 
OBITUARY, OzB1TUARIUM, a funeral regiſter, wherein 
are wrote the names of the dead, and the days of their bu- 
rial; for whom obits or anniverſaries are to be performed. 
Ge REGISTER and Os8IT. 
Theſe, in ſome places, are alſo called mortuaries; but more 
frequently necrologtes, or calendars, See NECROLOGY, Ca- 


LENDAR, c. | 


VARY is more particularly uſed for a book containing 
_ foundation, or 1 of the ſeveral obits in a church 
or monaſtery. See OBI T. | 
This is more frequently called martyrology, See MARTY- 
ROLOGY. : ; 5 
OBLATA, things given, or voluntarily offered, particularly to 
the king, by any of his ſubjects. See OBLATION. 
They are thus called, by reaſon the oblata, or offerings to 
our kings, were ſo ſtrictly looked to in the reigns of king 
John and Henry III. that they were entered into the fine- 
| roll, under the term oblata, and if not paid, put in charge 
to the ſheriff, See BENEVOLENCE., | 
OzLaATA, in the exchequer, ſignifies old debts; brought, as 
it were, together from preceding years, and put to the pre- 
ſent ſheriff's charge, 1 | 
OBLATI, anciently, were ſecular perſons, who beſtowed 
themſelves, and their eſtates on ſome monaſtery, and were 
admitted as lay-brothers. See Lay-BROTHER. , | 
There were ſome of theſe oblata, properly called donati, who 
gave their perſons, their families, and effects, and even 
entered into a kind of ſervitude themſelves and their de- 
ſcendants. 
They were admitted by putting the bell-ropes of the church 
around their necks, and, as a mark of ſervitude, a few pence 
on their heads. 
The donati took religious habits, but thoſe different from the 
monks, See HA BIT. 
In the archives of the abby of St. Paul de Verdun, is a per- 
miſſion, given in 1360, to a man of that abby to marry a 
wife, on condition, that of the children ariſing from the 
marriage, one half ſhould belong to the abby in quality 
of oblati; the other half to the biſhop.— This kind of ob- 
lati are ſaid to have taken their firſt riſe in the eleventh cen- 
tury. | 
In the earlier times, thoſe only were called oblati whom their 
parents engaged from their infancy to the monaſtic life. — 


Thoſe who embraced it themſelves, when at an age capable 


of choice, were called converts, converſi. | 
The oblati_ made no profeſſion, yet kept the celibate, lived 


in obedience to the ſuperiors, and did the drudgery of the 


monaſtery,—Yet they differed from the ſervants of the houſe, 
who were allowed to marry, 


The chlati and donati were properly ſervants by devotion, as 
the others were by condition, 


Helyot ſays, - the oblati differed from converts, inaſmuch as 


the latter made the profeſſion, and wore the habit, which 
the former did not. See COoNveERrT. | 

*LATI were alſo, in France, a kind of lay-monks, ancient- 
ly placed by the king in all the abbies, and priories in his 
nomination ; to whom the religious were obliged to give a 
monk's allowance, on account of their ringing the bells, and 
Iweeping the church, and the court. 0 

L ele offices were uſually filled with lame ſoldiers, and inva- 
ids, ſome of whom had penſions on benefices without any 
1 „But theſe oblati, with their penſions, have ſince been 
0 : removed to the hotel of. the invalids at Paris. 
LATIONS, OrrerxnGs, properly denote things offered 


to God. See SACRIFICE, 
Vol. II | 


OBL 


In the canon law, odlations are defined to be any things of- 
fered by godly Chriſtians, to God, and the church, 7. c. 
* the prieſts, whether they be moveables, or immove- 
ables. | 
Oblations were anciently of various kinds, viz. Oblationes al- 
taris, which the prieſt had for ſaying maſs. —Oblatines de- 
functorum, given by the laſt wills of the faithful to the church. 
—Oblationes mortuorum, thoſe given by the relations of the 
dead, at their burials.—Ohlationes pœnitentium, thoſe given 
by penitents.— And Oblationes penteco/tales, or Whitſun-offer- 
ings. See PENTECOSTAL ES. 
Till the fourth century, the church had no fixed revenues, 
nor any other means of ſubſiſtence, but alms, or voluntary 
oblations, See III HE, REVENUEs, ALMs, Soc. 

OBLIGATION, an act whereby a perſon engages, or binds 
himſelf, or is bound by another, to do ſomething ; as to pay 
a ſum of money, to be ſurety, or the like, 

The acceptance of a bill of exchange is a kind of obligation 
to pay it. See EXCHANGE, | 
The exacting of intereſt on a ſum due by a ſimple ohligation, 
is accounted ꝝſury. See USURY. | 
All obligations ariſe from contracts, or quaſi- contracts; from 
crimes, or quaſi-crimes; and in the Roman law, were 
either civil, or prætorian, i. e. either approved by the civil 
law, or introduced by the prætor. 1 
There are three kinds of obligations; natural, civil, and 
mixt, 

Natural OBLiGATIONs are founded on the mere bond of na- 
tural equity, without any civil neceſſity, and without pro- 
ducing any action of conſtraint.— Such are the obligations a 
minor is under. . „„ | 

Civil OBLIGATION, is that ſupported on civil authority alone, 
and which induces a conſtraint, without any principle or 
foundation in natural equity,—Such is the obligation on a man 
condemned unjuſtly, | 

Mixt OBLIGATION, or an obligation both natural and civil, 
is that which being founded in natural equity, is further con- 
firmed and enforced by civil authority. 

There are alſo perſonal obligations, hypathecary obligations, ob- 

ligations of goods, body, &c, 
OBLIGATION, in a more ſtrict ſenſe, denotes a bond, con- 
_ taining a penalty, with a condition annexed, for payment of 


money at a certain time; or for performance of covenant, 
or the like, | 


A bond, or obligation is ſaid to differ from a bill, in that 
the latter is commonly without a penalty, and without con- 


dition.— Let a bill may be obligatory, Coke on Littl. See 
BILI. | 

*Till the conqueſt, writings were rendered obligatory by cer- 
tain marks of gold croſſes, c. The Normans firſt intro- 
duced the cuſtom of making bills and obligations with a print 
or ſeal in wax ſet to every one's ſignature, atteſted by three 
witneſſes, See SIGNATURE, SEAL, Sc. 

OBLIQUATION, in catoptricks,—Cathetus of OBL1QUA- 
TION, is a right line drawn perpendicular to a mirrour, in 
the point of incidence, or reflexion of a ray. See Ca THE 
Tus, MIRROUR, &. | 1 

OBLIQUE, in geometry, ſomething a- ſlant, indirect, or 
that deviates from the perpendicular. See PERPENDI- 
CULAR, 

OBL1qQve angle, in geometry, is an angle that is either acute 
or obtuſe, 7, e. any angle, except a right angle. See 
ANGLE, | | 

OBLIQUE-angled-triangle is that whoſe angles are oblique, i. e. 
either obtuſe or acute. See TRIANGLE. 

OBLiqQue Line, a line which falling on another, makes an 
oblique angle. See Lint, _ 

A lme falling obliquely on another makes the angle on one 
ſide obtuſe, and that on the other, acute. 

OBLIQUE Planes, in dialing, are ſuch as recline from the 
zenith, or incline toward the horizon, See Diar and 
PLANE, | 
The obliquity, or quantity, of this inclination, or reclina- 
tion, is eaſily found by a quadrant; it being an arch of ſome 
azimuth, or verticle circle, intercepted between the vertex 
of the place and of that plane, —This azimuth, or vertical 
circle, is always perpendicular to the plane. See DIAL- 
ING, TEE oi) 

OBLIQUE Percuſſion, is that wherein the direction of the 
ſtriking body, is not perpendicular to the body ſtruck ; or 
is not in a line with its centre of gravity. See PERCUs- 
SION, | | 
The ratio an obligue ſtroke bears to a perpendicular one, is 
demonſtrated to be as the ſine of the angle of incidence to 
the radius. 


OBLique Powers, or Forces, See Powers, MoTion, Di- 
RECTION, Oc, | | 

OBLique Prejection, in mechanicks, is that where a body is 
impelled in a line of direction which makes an oblique angle 
with the horizontal line. See PRojEcTioNn. 

OBLIQUE Sphere, in geography, is that whoſe horizon cuts 
the equator obliquely 3 and one of whoſe poles is raiſed 
| 7 K above 
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above the horizon, equal to the latitude of the place. See 


SPHERE. 


It is this obliquity that occaſions the inequality of days and | 


nights. See NIGHT and Day. hag 
T hoſe who live under an oblique ſphere (as we, and all thoſe 
in the temperate zone, do) never have their days and nights 
equal ; except in the . keene See EQUINOX, 
OBLiqQue Aſcenſion, in aſtronomy, an arch of the equator in- 
tercepted between the firſt point of Aries, and that point of 
the equator which riſes together with a ftar, &c. in an ob- 
ligue ſphere. See ASCENSION. | | 
OBLiqQue Deſcen/ion, an arch of the equator, intercepted be- 
tween the firſt point of Aries, and that point of the equator, 
which ſets with a ſtar, &c. in an chlique ſphere ; and reckon- 
ed from Weſt to Eaſt, See DEsCENns1on. 


To find the oblique aſcenfion and deſcen/ion by the globe. See 


GLOBE. 
OBLIQUE Sailing, in navigation, is when the ſhip being in 


ſome intermediate rhumb, between the four cardinal points, | 


makes an oblique angle with the meridian, and continually 
changes both its latitude and longitude, See RHums, and 
LoxopRomic. 
Oblique ſailing is of three kinds; viz. Plain failing, Merca- 
tor*s ſailing, and great circle ſailing. See SAILING, 
The ſeamen alſo call the application of the method of calcu- 
lating the parts of oblique plain triangles, in order to find the 
diſtance of a ſhip from any cape, head-land, &c. oblique ſail- 


ing. 
OBLiQue Diftillation, in chymiſtry, See DISTILLATION, 
OBL1QUE #lank, in fortification, See FLANK. 
OBLIQUE Caſes, in grammar, are all the caſes of the declen- 
ſions of nouns, beſides the nominative. See CAsE. 
OBLIQUE, OsBL1quvus, in anatomy, (fee MuscLE) is ap- 
plied ſubſtantively, to ſeveral muſcles of the head and eye; 
particularly, the 
 OBL1iqQuvus Capitis Major, or Par OBL1QuuM Inferinus, the 
fixth muſcle of the head; ſo called, becauſe ſerving to turn 
the head afide : though it has neither its origin nor inſertion 
in the head. See Heap. 


It riſes fleſhy from the external parts of the ſpine of the | 


ſecond vertebra of the neck, and ſwelling into a fleſhy belly, 
runs obliquely to the tranſverſe proceſs of the firſt vertebra.— 
This ſome rank among the muſcles of the neck. See 
NECK, | 
OBLt1qQuus Capitis Superior, or Minor, or par obliguum Supe- 
rius; the ſeventh muſcle of the head, which ſpringing fleſhy 
from the tranverſe proceſſes of the ſecond vertebra of the 
neck, and aſcending obliquely, is inſerted laterally into the 
occiput. 
Others will have its origin to be in the occiput, where the 
common opinion places its inſertion; its inſertion they make 
in the tranſverſe proceſſes of the firſt vertebra, near that of 
the ſame ſide. | 
The two oblique muſcles, by pulling the tranſverſe pro- 
ceſs, give the head a ſemi-circular motion, See VERTE- 
BRA. 
OBLIiQuus Oculi Superior, or Major, the fifth muſcle of the 
eye. See EYE. | 
Tt has its origin in the upper part of the orbit ; whence tend- 
ing upwards towards the inward canthus of the eye, it paſſes 
through 2 cartilage on the bone of the forehead, called tro- 
chlea; whence alſo the muſcle itſelf is called frochlearis; 
thence it is reflected to its termination in the ſclerotica, on 
the back part of the ball of the eye. 
When this muſcle acts, that part of the ball of the eye 
is drawn downwards towards the trochlea, whereby the 
pupil is directed downwards, towards the leſſer canthus, and 
at the ſame time the whole ball of the eye ſomewhat out- 
wards. | 
OBL1iqQuus Oculi Infericr, or Minor, it riſes from the external 
margin of the lower part of the orbit, near the inner can- 
thus; whence riſing towards the outward canthus, it termi- 
nates near the other, —It draws the ball of the eye outwards, 
and turns its pupil upward, contrary to the former. See 
RoTATOR. | 1 
OsLIquus Deſcendens, or Declivis, a very broad pair of 
muſcles of the abdomen, each covering one half thereof, and 
part of the thorax ; ſo called from the oblique courſe of its 
fibres.—-It ariſes from the two laſt true ribs and five ſpurious 
ones; and is indented with the ſerratus major anticus by five 
or ſix digitations, each whereof receives a nerve from the 
interſtices of the rib: It ſprings likewiſe from the margin of 


the ilium; and ends in a broad tendon in the linea alba.— |. 


See Tab. Anat. (Myol.) fig. 7. n. 19. fig. 1. n. 45. and 


„6. u. 1. | 
Kade the ordinary uſe aſcribed to it by all anatomiſts, which 
is to compreſs the inteſtines and bladder; Cowper and Gliſ- 
ſon attribute to it another, which is to turn the trunk of the 

- body without moving the feet. 


OBL1Quus Aſcendens, or Acecliuis, * lies under the lower part 


O B R 


of the former; running with a 1 
the lower part upwards. Its fleſhy bre bene fr m 


from the edge of the ilium, and end „Welk origin 
terminates with a large double r ribs. It 


upper part whereof ereeping over the — : alba; the 


the other creeping under it, and joini » Und 
alba, do, as it were, ſheath the — ro ine 
(Myol.) fig. 2. n. 30. fig. 1. n. 44. 0. fret, 
Its uſe is to ſnut and compreſs the belly 
of the thorax in reſpiration; and it afliſts 
niſt, the deſcendens, 
62 4 
BLIQUUs Auris, lies in the external part of 
aqueduct ; whence paſſing upwards — NC 
the tympanum, by a very oblique ſinuoſity immedatel = 
the bony circle, to which the tympanum is fixed : j ove 
ſerted into the ſlender proceſs of the malles. OTE 
OBLIQUITY, that which denotes a thing oblique, 
The Obliquity of the /ph 1 
e Obliquity of the ſPhere, is the cauſe 1 : 
the ſeaſons, of nights and days. See SE e MY of 
OBL1QuiTY of the ecliptic, is the angle which the ects 
makes with the equator. See EcriprTic. 1 
Meſl. Caflini and de la Hire, make the Obliguity of the wi; 
tic, by their obſervations, 23, 29%. M. e hevalie A 
Louville, from later obfervations, makes it 23, 28 155 25 
The ſame author, giving the hiſtory of the ſeveral ns 
nations of this oblignrty, by all aſtronomers in all ave 4 
ſerves, that they conſtantly diminiſh ; and thence takes 
caſion to ſuſpect, that the real obliquity of the ecliptic et 
may have been diminiſhed ſince the time of the ancient * 
— 3 3 
Te goes fo far, as even to fix t rtion of the diminu. 
tion, which he makes to be at * of half . 3 in 
fifty years. According to an ancient tradition among the 
Egyptians, mentioned by Herodotus, the ecliptic was former. 
ly perpendicular to the equator. 
'Fhe libration of the ſphere makes ſome alterations in the 
obliquity of the ecliptic ; ſo that Wolfius reckons a great 4b. 
liquity of 235, 53“; a mean obliquity of 23, 41; and a [mall 
one of 23", 300. 


OBLONG, in geometry, a figure longer than it is broad. %ee 


15 = the cavit 
a „ Wit its ant 
in turning the body without moving th 


of the 


See Os. 


FIGURE. 
Thus, a rectangled parallelogram, whoſe ſides are unequal, 
is an oblong ; ſee PARALLELOGRAM: So an ellipſis is ally 
an oblong, See ELLIPSIs, 

OBLONGATA MAdedulls, See MEDULLA and Crug, 
OBOLATA Terre, in our ancient law-books, is a ceitain 
quantity of land, which ſome authors fix at half an acte; 
though others make it but half a perch. 

According to T homaſius, obulus terre contains ten feet in 
length, and five in breadth, See FarDinGDEAL, 
OBOLUS,# an ancient ſilver money of Athens, the ſixth part 
of a drachma ; worth ſomewhat more than a penny farthing 
ſterling. See DRACHMA, and Cov. 


*The word comes from the Greek ne, of £:x6,, ſpit, or 
broach ; either becauſe it bore ſuch an impreſſion ; or be- 
cauſe, according to Euſtathius, it was in form thereof. But 
thoſe now in the cabinets of the antiquaries are round. 


OBoLvus was alſo uſed among our anceſtors for half a noble, 
or florin; where the noble was eſteemed as the penny; and 
its quarter part a farthing, See NoBLE. 

In effect, in the old hiſtories and accounts of coins, we are 
to underſtand, by the word denarius the whole coin, be it 
angel, rial, &c, by the obolus its half; and by quadrans its 
fourth part. See Money, PENNY, DENARIVUSs, &c. 
OBoLus, in medicine, is uſed for a weight of ten grains, or 
half a ſcruple. See WeiGuT, 5 
Du Cange ſays the obolus weighs three carats, or four grains 
of wheat: Others divide it into fix areolæ; and the areola 
into ſeven minutes. Others into three ſiliquæ, each ſiliqua 
into four grains, and each grain into a lentil and half, Se 
GRAIN, c. 

Among the Sicilians, Obolus alſo denoted the 
pound, See PounD, | 
OBREPTICIOUS, OsRETTITIVs, a quality of letters pa- 
tent, or any other inſtrument which confers a favour, dite, 
or conceſſion ; denoting it obtained of a ſuperior by ſurprize, 
or by concealing from him the truth, which was neceſlary 
to have been expreſſed to render it valid, 12 
In which ſenſe the word ſtands oppoſed to ſurrepticions, 
where ſome falſhood has been expreſſed, in order to procule 
it the more eaſily. — Obreption annuls the grant wherever 
found, * 
By the canon law, a perſon demanding a benefice, wit . 
expreſling thoſe he is already poſſeſſed of, forſeits, Sc. ö 
obreption. | = ; Aituted 
OBRINE, KNIOHTS of OBRINE, 2 military order inſti 1 
in the thirteenth century, by Conrade duke of _— a 
Cujavia; whom ſome authors call alſo duke of Poland. 


weight of a 


* Acclivis is compounded of ad, to ; and clivus, a cliff, a ſcant- 
ling, or ſloping. „ 


He 


| 3 
chem name of tnights of Tou Chriſt. 
He firſt ge — we was Bruno. T heir chief end was 
THAT * country from the Prufſians, who were yet ido- 
to defend © committed great cruelties. 


Jaters, and ing them in poſſeſſion of fort Obrine ; 


3 name: And it was agreed between 


my that whatever lands they conquered from the Pruſſi- 


* ivided with him. 
ans, ſhould be equally —_— — ſo that none of the 


me uſeleſs, and was 


iehts. See TEUTONIC Order. 
F CAMERA Olſcura. 
OBSCURA fre. e CLamm-OntcvRE: | 3 
> ſomething that is dark, or that only receives 
— — Hoke. See LIGHT and SHADOW. 
”— RE is alſo uſed in a figurative ſenſe, for a thing that is 
_— expreſs, and intelligible ; that one does not fully 
prend; or that may be conſtrued in divers ſenſes. See 
RIT v. 
Wr Netion, or Idea. See Noriox and Ip EA. 
Clair OBsCURE. See the article CLAIR-OBSCURE. | 
OBSCURITY, that which denominates a thing obſcure. 
Ohſcurity is a fault that may either be in the perception, or 
the diction. s ; : 
% in the perception, ariſes chiefly hence, that we do 
og ook Fea 4 = they are, or as we find them ; but as 
ve judge them to be, ere we know them: fo that our judg- 
ment precedes our knowledge, and is made the rule, or 
ſtandard, of our conceptions.——W hereas nature and reaſon 
direct, that things ſhould be judged of according as they are 
known; and that they are to be known, not as they are in 
themſelves, but only in ſuch manner as God was pleaſed to 
have them known. See KNOWLEDGE. 2 
Obſcurity in the dition, may ariſe, firſt, from the ambiguity 
of the ſenſe of words; ſecondly, from the figures or orna- 
ments of rhetoric ; thirdly, from the novelty, or obſoleteneſs 
of the words. | ; 
OBSECRATION, OBstcRATIo, in rhetoric, a figure 
whereby the orator implores the aſſiſtance of God, or man. 
See FIGURE, | 
This figure Cicero makes admirable uſe of, for K. Deiotarus, 
to Czfar.— Per dexteram te iſtam ah arias regi Deiotaro 
hoſpes, hoſpiti porrexi/ti : tam inguam dexteram non tam in 
1415 2 el guam in promiſſis & fide firmiorem, — Thus 
Virgil: 
1 uod te per cali jucundum lumen, & auras, 
Per genitorem oro, per ſpem ſurgentis iuli, 
Eripe me his invicte malis 


OBSEQUIES,* funeral ſolemnities, or ceremonies performed | 


at the burials of eminent perſonages. See FUNERAL, 


* The word is derived from the Latin obſeguium, obedience ; 
theſe obſeguies being the laſt devoirs we can render to the de- 
ceaſed, 


OBSERVANCE, literally denotes the act of obſerving, or 
complying with a rule, law, or ceremony. 

Hence ob/ervance is ſometimes alſo uſed for a rule, ſtatute, or 

ordinance to be obſerved. See Ru LE. 

OBSERVANCE, OBSERVANTIA, is particularly underſtood, in 
a monaſtic ſenſe, of a community of religious, who are tied 
to the perpetual obſervation of the ſame rule. In which 
ſenſe the word coincides with congregation, or order, See 
ORDER, Ec. 

The Cordeliers denominate themſelves, religious of the obſer- 
 _ vance; the great, and the er obſervance. See CORDE- 
LIERS, | 
Among the Bernardins, there are monks of the fri? obſer- 
Lance, who eat nothing but fiſh. See BERNAR Din. 
OBERVANTINES, religious cordeliers of the obſervance, 

Inn Spain, there are bare-footed ob/ervantines. 
OBSERVATION, in the ſea-language, the taking the ſun's, 

or any ſtar's, meridian altitude, in order thereby to find the 

latitude, See ME RIDIAN- Altitude. 

For the method of making an obſervation. See LATITUDE. 

—The finding of a latitude from the meridian-altitude ob- 

ſerved, they call working an obſervation, | 

arion, in aſtronomy, See COELESTIAL obſerva- | 
ns, 

OBSERVATORY, OBSERVATORIUM, a place deſtined for 
obſerving the heavenly bodies; or, a building uſually in form 
of a tower, raiſed on ſome eminence, and covered with a ter- 
race, for making of aſtronomical obſervations. | 

he more celebrated obſervatories, are,—19%, The Green- 

wich obſervatory, built in 1676, by order of king Charles II. 

8 the ſolicitation of Sir Jonas Moor and Sir Chriſtopher 

9 ten; and furniſhed with the moſt accurate inſtruments by 

e ſame ; particularly a noble ſextant of ſeven feet radius, 
with telelcope-tights. | 

The perlon to whom the province of obſerving was firſt 

1, mitted, was Mr. J. Flamſteed; a man, who, as Dr. 


e expreſſes it, ſeemed born for the employment. F or 


OBS 


the ſpace of fourteen years, with unwearied pains, he watch- 
ed the motions of the planets; chiefly thoſe of the moon, as 
was given him in charge; that a new theory of that planet, 
exhibiting all her irregularities, being found, the longitude 
might thence be determined. 
In the year 1690, having provided himſelf of a mural- arch 
of 7 feet diameter, well fixed in the plane of the meridian, 
he began to verify his catalogue of the fixed ſtars, which hi- 
therto depended altogether on the diſtances meaſured with the 
ſextant, after a new and very different manner, viz. by 
taking the meridian-altitudes, and the moments of culmina- 
tion, or the right aſcenſion and declination. See CaTa- 
LOGUE. | 
This inſtrument he was ſo pleaſed with, that he laid the uſe 
of the ſextant almoſt wholly aſide. Thus was the aftrono- 
mer royal employed for thirty years ; in the courſe of which 
time, nothing had appeared in public, worthy ſo much ex- 
pence and preparation: So that the obſerver ſeemed rather ta 
have been employed for his own ſake, and that of a few 
friends, than for the public ; though it was notorious, the 
obſervations that had been made were very numerous, and the 
papers ſwelled to a great bulk. 
This occaſioned prince George of Denmark, in the year 
1704, to appoint certain members of the Royal Society, viz. 
the honourable Fr. Robarts, Sir C. Wren, Sir I. Newton, 
Dr. Gregory, and Dr, Arbuthnot, to inſpect Mr. Flamſteed's 
papers, and chuſe out of them ſuch as they ſhould think fit 
for the preſs; purpoſing to print them at his own expence : 
But the patron of the work dying, ere the impreſſion was 
half finiſhed, it lay ſtill for ſome time; till at length it was 
reſumed by order of queen Anne; and the care of the preſs 
committed to Dr. Arbuthnot; and that of correcting, and 
ſupplying the copy, to Dr. Halley. 
Such was the riſe and progreſs of the Hiſtoria Celeftis ; the 
principal part whereof is the catalogue of fixed ſtars, called 
alſo the Greenwich catalogue, See CATALOGUE, 
The Greenwich obſervatory is found by very accurate obſerva- 


tions to lie in 51, 28, 30“, north latitude, 


2% The Paris obſervatory, built by the late Louis XIV. in 
the fauxbourg St. Jaques.—lt is a very ſingular, but withal a 
very magnificent building; che deſign of M. Perrault. It is 
80 feet high, and a- top is a terrace. It is here M. de la Hire 
has been employed. — The difference in longitude between this 
and the Greenwich obſervatory is 2, 20, Welt. 

In the Paris obſervatory is a cave, or cellar, of 170 feet de- 
ſcent, for experiments that are to be made far from the ſun, 
Sc. particularly ſuch as relate to congelations, refrigerations, 
indurations, conſervations, &c, | 

3*. Tycho Brahe's obſervatory was in the little iſland Ween, 


or the Scarlet Ifland, between the coaſts of Schonen and Ze- 


land, in the Baltic.—It was erected and furniſhed with in- 
ſtruments at his own expence; and called by him Urani- 
burgh.—Here he ſpent twenty years in obſerving the ſtars. 
The reſult is his catalogue. See CAT ALOGUE. 

Mr. Gordon, in Phil. Tranſ. obſerves, that this was none 
of the fitteſt places for ſome kind of obſervations, particu- 
larly the riſings and ſettings; as lying too low, and being 
land-locked on all the points of the compaſs but three ; and 
the land- horizon exceedingly rugged and uneven. 

4*. Pekin obſervatory, Father Le Compte deſcribes a very 
magnificent obſervatory erected and furniſhed by the late em- 
peror of China, in his capital, at the interceſſion of ſome 
Jeſuit miſſionaries, chiefly father Verbieſt, whom he made 
his chief obſerver. 

The inſtruments are exceedingly large; but the diviſions leſs 
accurate, and the contrivance, in ſome reſpects, leſs commo- 
dious than thoſe of the Europeans. The chief are an armil- 
lary zodiacal ſphere of 6 Paris feet diameter, an equinoctial 
ſphere 6 feet diameter, an azimuthal horizon 6 feet diameter, 
a large quadrant 6 feet radius, a ſextant 8 feet radius, and a 
cceleſtial globe 6 feet diameter. 


OBSESSION, the action, or rather paſſion, of being beſet by 


an evil ſpirit; which, without entring the body, torments, 
and, as it were, beſieges the perſon without, See Dæ Mo- 
NIAC, | 

In which ſenſe, hien differs from poſſeſſion. See Poss Es- 
SION, | 

The marks of ohſaſion, according to ſome, are a being hoiſted 
into the air, and thrown violently down without being hurt; 
ſpeaking languages never learnt ; having an averſion to all 
acts and offices of religion, &c. 

Some phyſicians look on all caſes of obſeſſion as natural, and 
curable by natural medicines, particularly an unguent called 
unguentum carriohteri, with purgatives, or vomitives. 


Of this opinion is doctor Gabriel Clauderus, member of the 


Leopoldine academy, which he confirms with the teiiimo- 
ny of Fromannus, in his treatiſe De Faſcinationibus, and 
Ganſius de Corallis: Adding, that it has been confeſſed by 
many witches and ſorcerers, that the plant hypericon, and 
other ſimples, &c, incommode them terribly, and prevent 
their operations, * | 


3 He 


un # 


ant 


o c 


Hie confirms this ſentiment hence, that the devil, in thoſe he 


thus beſets, makes uſe of the melancholic humour or the atra 
bilis, and the groſſer impurities of the blood, without always 
acting immediately of himſelf, For which he refers to the 
books of Melchior Sebizius, and Jerom Jordan de Divino in 
homine ; and gives the proceſs of a cure of a manifeſt ob/efſion 
of a child of a year old at Delitſchebourg, three leagues from 
Leiphc:. .. 

OBSIDIONALIS,# an epithet which the Romans gave to a 
ſort of crown wherewith they honoured ſuch of their generals 

as had delivered a Roman army, or fortreſs, beſieged by the 
enemy ; and had raiſed the ſiege, or obliged them to decamp. 


See CROWN. 
* Ihe word comes from the Latin ob/idio, ſiege. 


Tt was alſo called graminea, becauſe made of graſs, or herbs 
found on the ſpot, or ſoil. ee | 
It was the ſoldiery who beſtowed this crown; which, doubt- 
leſs, was the reaſon of its not being of a more precious mat- 
ter, 


OBSTRUCTION, in medicine, a lett, or ſtoppage of the 
natural paſſages, or cavities of the body; occaſioned either 


by the exceſſive quantity, or the vicious quality of the hu- 
mours ; as lentor, thickneſs, or the like. See DISEASE. 


Ob/truftions are ſuppoſed uſually to ariſe from the groſs parts | 


of the blood, detained in the extremities of the capillary veſ- 
ſels, and thus blocking them up. See CAPILLARY. 
Some phyſicians doubt whether there be any ſuch thing as 
obhtructions in the viſcera 3 and rather attribute the incon- 
veniencies uſually aſcribed to ohHrudtions, to the acrimonies 
and crudities of the ſtomach.—But their reaſons are not con- 
vincing : It is true, ob/trudtions may not perhaps be ſo fre- 
quent as is uſually ſuppoſed ; and many of the ſymptoms 
aſcribed to them, are doubtleſs owing to diſorders of the ſto- 
mach; but then there's no denying that there are any ob- 
Aructions at all in the viſcera, &c. Scirrhus's, and other kinds 
of tumours are inconteſtable proofs hereof, See TUMouR, 
SCIRRHUS, c. 
Obſtrudtions frequently prove the cauſes ef dropſies. See 
F 52! Sb 
OBSTRUENTS. See the article DE0BsTRUENT. 
OBSTRUXIT. Quare OBsTRUsIT, See QUARE. 
OBTURATOR, in anatomy, a name given to two muſcles 
of the thigh; by reaſon of their ſhutting, or covering up, 
the foramen or aperture between the os pubis, and the hip- 
bone. 6 ID | FE 
The obturator internus and marſupialis are the two parts, or 
_ diviſions that make the gemini. See GEMINI. 
The obturator externus ariſes fleſhy from the exterior margin 
of the os pubis and iſchium, and is inſerted tendinous at the 
root of the great trochanter.— See Tab. Anat. (Myol.) fig. 7. 


n. 4 N | 
OBTUSE literally imports blunt, dull, &c. in oppoſition to 
acute, ſharp, brick, Sc. See ACUTE, Oc. A 
OBTusE Angle, in geometry, an angle of more than 90 de- 
grees, i. e. more than a quadrant of a circle; or an angle 
greater than a right angle. See ANGLE, | 
OBTUSE-ANGLED Triangle, is a triangle, one of whole angles 
is obtuſe, See TRIANGLE. 
Oz rusk Appur., See the article ApPul. ot Dread 
OBVENTIONS, OBVENTIONES, in ancient law-books, 
ſignify the produce of a benefice, or ſpiritual. living ; includ- 
ing oblations, tithes, rents, and other revenues. See OBLA- 
. TION, TITHE, BENEFICE, c. | 
OCCASIO, in ancient law-writers, denotes a tribute which 
the lord impoſed on his vaſſals, or tenants, on occaſion of 
war and other exigencies. See AID. 
OCCASIONAL Cauſe, &c. See the article CAusE, &c. 
OCCIDENTAL, a term uſed chiefly in commerce, to diſtin- 
guiſh commodities brought from the Weſt-Indies, i. e. A- 
merica, from thoſe brought from the Eaſt-Indies, which are 
ſaid to be oriental. See ORIENTAL, 
In this ſenſe we ſay, occidental bezoard. See BEZOARD, 
Occidental pearl, See PEARL. | 
OccIDENTAL Horizon. See HoRIZ oN. 
OCCIPITAL, in anatomy, a term applied to the parts of the 


occiput, or of the hinder part of the head. See Occi- 


PUT. | 
OccieiTAL Bone. See the article OcciPiT1s Os. 


OCCIPITALES, or OccieiTAL Muſcles ; (fee MuscLE,) 
are a pair of muſcles of the head, whoſe origin is in the 
ſame place with that of the frontales, i. e. in the upper part 
of the head near the vertex, but which go a quite oppoſite 
courſe, viz, from before, hindwards, and are- inſerted into 
the lower part of the hairy ſcalp, or'skin -of the occiput, 
- which they ſerve to draw upwards,-—See Tab. Anat. (Myol.) 
.6. n. 1. My” 
2 Drake obſerves, that the occipitalis and frontalis are one 
continued digaſtric muſcle on each ſide ; that part called the 
occipitalis, after a ſmall aſcent, becomes a thin tendon, and 
marches over the whole bregma, where it divides ; the. one 


part going on to the os jugale, the other, growing fleſhy, ac- 


quires the name frontalis. See FRONTALES, 
1 


| 
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| OCCIPITIS or, or O, prove, in anatom 
f m 
of the cranium; ſo called from its —2 the fourth 


—See Tab. Anat. (Ofteol.) fig. 2. lit. g. fig. 4. pr 9 


alſo the article Occieur, 
It is the hardeſt and thickeſt of all the bones of 
Its figure is triangular, In new- born children 
into four; but grows up, and becomes one i 
| 3 5 08 

t is joined to the bones of the ſinciput, at th 
ſuture; as likewiſe to the petroſa, and 5 5 
: gt ſuture. Ne ts ER 

Che parts of this bone are either ſolid, or h I 
The ſolid are two proceſſes, called eorone. 'T 
are either foramina, or ſinus's. 

The foramina are either common, or proper : 
Pr oxi. _—_ on each fide common with the © 
ording a paſlage to the nerves, par y | : 
ternal jugular veins, e ee e e 


the cranium 


give paſſage to the nerves of the tongue. ; 

an entrance to the cervical arteries. See — 55 " 
It has two large ſinus's within- ſide, for t "So 
the two hemiſpheres of the cerebellum, 
LUM. ES 
On each ſide the foramina which give paſſage to the yi 
marrow, is uſually a proceſs lined with a cartilage — 
_ with the firſt vertebra of the neck. Mums 

n lieu of this, is ſometimes only a prominence 

which, or the proceſs where it 0 2. pref Fu oo s 
tions of the muſcles of the head, whereof there are ten ; 4 
the par ſplenium, par complexium, par rectum majus * 


num, par rectum minus externum, par obliquum ſuperius 
| £3 


obliquum interius, par maſtoideum, rectum intern f 
rectum internum minus, and rectum laterale; e which 
ſee in its proper place. 
| OCCIPUT, the hinder part of the head, or skull; or the part 
wherein is the os occipitis. See HEAD, CRanium e 
Tis Os, &c. i i 
Scultetus obſerves, that cauterizing the occiput is very frequent 
in many places, | 
OCCULT, ſomething ſecret, hidden, or inviſible. —The . 
cult ſciences are magic, necromancy, cabbala, &c, See Ma- 
GIO, mn ng NECROMANCY, c. 
Agrippa has ſeveral books of occult philoſophy, full of 
vaineſt, wildeſt dreams; and Fludd ITN of my 
cabbala, or occult ſcience, wrapt up under figures, or Hebrew 
characters. 1 
Weak philoſophers, when unable to diſcover the cauſe of an 
effect, and unwilling to own their ignorance, ſay it ariſes 
from an occult virtue, an occult cauſe, an occult quality, See 
Allr, Oe. | 
OccuLr, in geometry, is uſed for a line that is ſcarce per- 
ceivable, drawn with the point of the compaſſes, or a black- 
lead pencil. See LINE. 
Occult, or dry lines, are uſed in ſeveral operations; as the 
raiſing of plans, deſigns of building, pieces of perſpec- 


© niſhed. 

OccuLT Cancers, See the article CANCER. 

OCCULTATION, in aftronomy, the time a ſtar, or planet, 
is hid from our ſight, by the interpoſition of the body of the 
moon, or of ſome other planet. See ECLIPSE. 

Circle of perpetual OccuLTATION, is a parallel in an oblique 
ſphere, as far diſtant from the depreſſed pole, as the elevated 
pole is from the horizon, See CIRCLE, 

Between this line and the pole, all the ſtars contained do ne- 
ver riſe ; but lie conſtantly hid under the horizon of the 
place. See OCULTATION, c. | 


of a thing. See OCCUPATION. ; 
If a tenant hold land, &c. for the term of another's life; 
and ſuch tenant die firſt, without making any eſtate of it; 
he that firſt enters to hold that term out, is ſaid to acquire 
property, and is called an occupant, by reaſon his title comes 
by the firſt occupation, . 

So, if a tenant, for his own life, grant over his eſtate t9 
another; if the grantee dies before him, there ſhall be an 
occupant, —_— 

OCCUPATION, or Occvurancy, in the civil law, denots 
the poſſeſſion of ſuch things as at preſent properly belong i 
no private perſon, but are capable of being made ſo: As, N 
ſeizing or taking ſpoils in war; by catching things wild oy 
nature, as birds, and beaſts of game, &c. or by finding 
things before undiſcovered, or loſt by their proper owners. 
See PosS8ESSION. F 
OccuPATION, is alſo uſed in common law, for the putting a 
man out of his freehold in time of war. m of 
Occupation amounts to the ſame with diſſeiſin in time 


peace; only that the former is deemed not fo great a ence. 
See DissEISIN © | 


Occu- 


it ls divided 
n time, dee 


mbdoidal 
des at the 


W, 1, e, em t 
he hollow we 


ſſa petroſa, x. 


The proper foramina are five: The firſt iS 
through this it is that the ſpinal marrow bai Tors 0. 
ers 


he reception of 
EREBEL. 


tive, Sc. They are to be effaced when the work is fi- 


OCCUPANT, in law, he that firſt ſeizes and takes poſſeſſion | 


: | . ſed for holding, tenure, or poſſeſſion. 
Oc ene, y, fac land is in the tenure, or occupation 

As, W that is, in his poſſeſſion. See Possksstox. 
Oer by uſing liberties, or franchiſes a perſon is not 


upon the king, | | 
entitled to. See COS into lands and tenements, 


: upon the kin wp ay 
fo RE — ſo an AI uſing of franchiſes is 
walled an occupation. See INTRUSION. U . is Shs bs 
CCUPAVIT, in law, a writ which ies begs. ee 

5 ted out of his land, or tenement, in time of war: - 
Lee. difleiſin lies for one ejected in time of r HY 


Lene or the vaſt collection of {alt and na- 


N, * the grand ſea, 
0 water, which encompaſſes the whole earth, See 


ARTH and SEA. | 10 1 
7 Tae word comes from the Latin oceanus, of the Greek wx:avoc, 


lide ſwiftly : 

ich Euſtathius fetches from wxzws varw, to flide 
mus ſay, the Greeks borrowed it from the Phœnicians, who 
called the circumference of the ocean, og, from the Hebrew In 


hhog, circuit, ambit. 


The ocean is that huge 
continents known to us, the new 
iflinds. See CONTINENT, Ge. | : 
By computation it appears, that the ocean takes up conſidera- 
bly more of what we kriow of the terreſtrial globe, than the 
dry land. See TERRAQUE OUS. | = 
Dr. Keil computes the ſurface of the whole ocean to be 
85490506 ſquare miles; ſo that ſuppoſing the depth of the 
renn at a medium to be + of a mile, the quantity of water in 
| the whole will be 21372626 x cubic miles, 


body of waters wherein the two grand 
and old, are incloſed like 


Yet Dr. Burnet computes that all the waters in the ocean 


were not ſufficient to drown or overflow the dry land ſo high 
as the ſcriptures ſay it was at the deluge : Seven or eight 
c(ceamt, according to him, would ſcarce have ſufficed. See 


DELUGE. | 


The ocean penetrating the land at ſeveral ſtreights, quits its | 


name of ocean, and aſſumes that of ſea, or gulf ; to which 
are uſually added ſome epithet to diſtinguiſh it; as Mediter- 
ranean- ſea, Perſian-gulf, &c, See SEA and GULF.—In very 
narrow places it is called freights, ſinus. See STREIGHT, 


The ocean takes different names according to the divers | 


countries it borders on; as the Britiſh ocean, German 
ocean, &c. SE 1" 1 | 


According to Maty, the ocν may be commediouſly divided 


into ſaperior, or upper 5 and inferior, or lower,. woe af, 

Upper Ock Ax, which the- Ancients called the exterior, as envi- 
roning all the known parts of the world, he ſubdivides, ac- | 
cording to the four cardinal points, into the northern, fouthern, 
eaſtern, and weſtern. | ELD: 

Northern OCE AN, called alſo glacial, frozen, and ſcythian, is 
that part of the upper ocean next the north-pole, bounded on 
the ſouth with the arctic-circle, and the northern coaſts of 


Europe and Aſia, and on the north with the unknown lands | 


about the pole. ee Mo 

It is called the icy, or frozen ocean, becauſe thoſe who have 

attempted a paſſage through it to China, Sc. have always 
been {topped with the ice; and ſcythian, becauſe waſhing the 

coaſts of Scythia. 33 1 
Matern, or Atlantic OCEAN, is that part of the grand ocean 

which waſhes the weſtern coaſts of Europe and Africa, ex- 

tending from the arctic circle to the equinoctial. | 
Southern, or European OCEAN, is that part reaching from the 
cequinoctial to the unknown antarctic lands. 1 


Eajtern, or Indian Oc k Ax, has its firſt name from its ſituation | 
to the eaſt; as its latter from India, the chief country it | 
waſhes —It reaches from the coaſt of Ajan to the iſle aux Lar- | 


rons, i. e. of Thieves. 1 , 
Inferior, or American Oc k Ax, is that vaſt part of the grand 
c(ccan which waſhes the coaſts of America; unknown, in 

great meaſure at leaſt, to the Ancients. It is divided into 

three parts, viz. PERL + | | 

The north ſea, which waſhes the eaſtern coaſts of America, 


from the arctic- circle to the tropic of Capricorn, | 
The magellanic ſea, extending from the tropic of capricorn to | 


the terra auſtralis incognita. TSS The 
The ſouth ſea, or pacific, which waſhes the weſtern coaſts of 
America to the eaſt, as far as the iſle of Thieves; and from 


louth to north from the tropic of capricorn to the land of 


Jeſſo. 


Fur the faltnefs of the Oct ax. See the article SALTNEss. 
for the tides obſerved in the Ock AN. See the article TIDEs. 
Phil, Sachſius, in 1664, printed a diſſertation, entitled, 
Oceanus micracoſmicus, dedicated to Bartholine; wherein he 
ſhews that there is a circular motion in the waters, like that 
of the blood in the human body: That they all come from 
the ocean, and return thither again, The thought is Solo- 
* Eccigſ. ch. 12. See VAPOUR, SPRING, G. 
LOCRATIA, * a form of government, wherein the po- 


has the whole power and adminiſtration in its own hand, 
Government, | | 


OCT 


| OCTABIS, in law. See the article OcTave: 


of | OCTAETERIDES, * in chronology, Cc. the ſpace, or durs* 


tion of eight years, 5 | 
* The word is formed from the Greek or,, compoſed of 

_ , © oxTw, eight, and de., year. 

OCTAGON. See the article OcToGov. g 

OCTAHEDRON, or OcTatpron, in geometry, one of 
the five regular bodies, conſiſting of eight equal and equila- 
teral triangles. See REGULAR Body, 4 
The 6:Zahedron, may be conceived as conſiſting of two qua- 
drilateral pyramids put together at their baſes. See Py R AmiD. 
Its ſolidity therefore is had by multiplying the quadrangular 
baſe of either, by one third of the perpendicular height 
of one of them; and then doubling the product. See So- 
LIDITY, 1 $5eq : 5 „„ 5 
The ſquare of the ſide of an octahedron is in a ſubduple ratio of 
the ſquare of the diameter of the circumſcribing ſphere. 


of two planets, Sc. wherein their places are diſtant an eighth 
part of a circle, or 45 degrees from one another. See AsPECT, 
and OCTILE. | | 
OCTAPLA, * a term in the ſacred learning, uſed for a kind of 
ancient polyglot bible, conſiſting of eight columns. See BiBLE 
and POLYGLOT; 5 | 
»The word is formed from the Greek ox76, eight; g. d. ſome- 
thing with eight rows, or columns. 
In the firſt column was the Hebrew text in Hebrew cha- 
raCters ; in the ſecond, the ſame text in Greek characters; in 
the third, the Greek verſion of Aquila; in the fourth, that of 
Symmachus ; in the fifth, the Septuagint ; in the ſixth, that 


was that called the "one 
Origen was the author of the oZapla, as well as of the tetrapla, 
and hexapla, See HEXAPLA, c. | . 
OCTATEUCH, in the ſacred iterature, is uſed for the eight 
firſt books of the Old Teſtament, viz. Geneſis, Exodus, 
Leviticus, Numbers, Deuteronomy, Joſhuah, and Judges, 
dee BIBLE and PENTATEUCH,—Procopius of Gaza has ten 
commentaries on the ocateuch. PET, 8 
OCTAVE, in muſic, an harmonical interval conſiſting of eight 
tones, or degrees of ſound, See INT ER VAL, DEGREE, and 
SE SU TOC TAVYE. „„ ä 
The moſt ſimple perception the ſoul can have of true ſounds, 
is that of uniſon; in regard the vibrations there begin and 
end together. — The next to this is the o&ave ; wherein the 
more acute ſound makes preciſely two vibrations, while the 
graver or deeper makes one; and wherein, by conſequence, the 
vibrations of the two meet at every vibration of the more 
grave, See Tune, GRAvIT Y, &c. _ | 
Hence uniſon and o&7ave paſs almoſt for the ſame concord. See 
Unison. | C | 
Hence alſo the proportion of the founds that form the ofave 
are in numbers, or in lines, as 2 to 1; fo that two chords 
or ſtrings of the ſame matter, thickneſs, and tenſion, one 
whereof is double the length of the other, produce the octave. 
See CHORD. 5 | 
The oave is called by the Ancients diapaſan, becauſe contain- 
their ſweetneſs from it, as they ariſe more or leſs directly out 
of it. See CoNc ORD. | 0 


To be juſt, it muſt contain diatonically 7 degrees, or inter- 


vals; and conſequently 8 terms, or ſounds, whence its name, 
oftave. „%%% e 

The o#ave containing in it all the other ſimple concords, 
and the degrees being the differences of theſe concords, it is 


all the reſt, See SYSTEM. | 
By joining, therefore, all the ſimple concords to a common 
fundamental, we have the following ſeries : . 


i $7 Þ3 fi 


Fund. 3d.1, 3d.g, 4th, 5th, 6th.1, 6th.g, 8ve. | 
Again, the ſyſtem of oave containing all the original con- 
cords ; and the compound concords being the ſum of ofave, 
and ſome leſſer concord; in order to have a ſeries to reach 
beyond an oave, we muſt continue them in the ſame order 
through a ſecond o&ave, as in the firſt; and fo on through a 
third and fourth oZave. Such a ſeries is called the ſcale of 
muſic. See SCALE. | | 
Though the compoſition of octaves may be carried on infi- 
nitely, yet three or four eaves is the greateſt length we go 
in ordinary practice. The old ſcales went no further than 
two, or at moſt three o&aves, which is the full compaſs of an 
ordinary voice, And, notwithſtanding the perfection of the 
oftave, yet after the third, the agreement diminiſhes very 
faſt; nor do they ever go ſo far at one movement, as from 
one extreme to the other of a double or triple o; ſeldom 
beyond a ſingle o&ave Nor is either voice or inſtrument well 
able to go beyond. To form a fourth ave, if the acuter 

ſtring be half a foot, which is but a ſmall length to give a 


beyond the fourth: oave, either the acute term will be too 


* The Gn PR 4 ; < : LAU g 28 . 
om the c ea 
Power, command. ee e der itch | 


ſhort, or the grave one too long. 520k -, | 
7 L g . be 


OCTANT, or OcT1LE, in aſtronomy, an aſpect, or poſition 


of Theodotion ; in the ſeventh, that called the f/7h ; the laſt 


ing all the ſimple: tones and concords; all of which derive 


evident the diviſion of the cave comprehends the diviſion of 


clear ſound ; the longer muſt be eight feet. If then we go 
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The oave is not _—_— greateſt interval of the ſeven ori- 


ginal concords, but the firſt in degree of perfe&ion, As it is 
the greateſt interval, all the leſs are contained in it: Indeed, 
the manner wherein the leſs concords are found in the 
oftave, is ſomewhat extraordinary; wiz. by taking both an 
harmonical and arithmetical mean between the extremes of 
the cave, and then both an arithmetical and harmonical 
mean between each extreme, and the moſt diſtant of the 
two means laſt found; i. e. between the laſt extreme and the 
firſt arithmetical, and between the greater extreme and the 
firſt harmonical mean, we have all the lefler concords. See 
ConcoRD, 
Mr. Malcolm obſerves, that any wind- inſtrument being over- 
blown, the ſound will riſe to an o&7ave; and no other con- 
cord; which he aſcribes to the perfection of the oFave, and 
its being next to uniſon. : 

From this ſimple and perfect form of the ave, ariſes this 
peculiar property, that it may be doubled, tripled, &c. and 
ſtill be concord, i. e. the ſum of two or more oclaves are 
concord; though the more compound, gradually, the leſs 
agreeable. He adds, there is that agreement between its ex- 
tremes, that whatever ſound is concord to one extreme of 
the octave, is fo to the other. | 

Des Cartes, from an obſervation of the like kind, viz. that 
the ſound of a whiſtle, or organ-pipe, will riſe to an cave, 
if forcibly blown, concludes, that no ſound is heard, but 
its acute oZave ſeems ſome way to echo or reſound in the 
ear. 

Oer Av, or OcTas1s, in law, denotes the 8th day after any 
feaſt, incluſively. which ſpace is alſo called tas. 

OcTAvE, among the Romaniſts, is uſed for the ſpace, or period 
of eight days allowed for the celebration of a feaſt, or ſer- 
vice in commemoration of ſome ſaint, or on other ſolemn oc- 
caſions. 

Eaſter, Whitſontide, S. John Baptiſt, S. Lawrence, Epiphany, 
the Dedication, &c. are celebrated with «&aves,—T he office 
in the o2ave is ſemi-double. 

OCTILE, or OcTanr, in aftrology, an aſpect of two 
planets when diſtant from each other by an eighth of the 
zodiac, i. e. a ſign and half, or 45% See OcTANT and 
TRIOCTIIE. | | e 

OCTO, Ad Ocro. See the article Ap ocro. 


OCTOBER, the eighth month of the year, in Romulus's | 
calendar; though the roth in that of Numa, Julius Cæſar, 
See MonTH, CALENDAR, 


oo conſiſting of 31 days. 

A 
October has ftill retained its firſt name, in ſpite of all the 
different names the ſenate, and Roman emperors would have 
given it.— The ſenate ordered it to be called Fauſtinus, in 
honour of Fauſtina the wife of Antoninus the emperor : 
Commodus would have had it bear the name of [nvifus ; 
and Domitian made it be called Domitianus after his own 
name. 5 | 

OCTOGON, or OcTaGcoN, in geometry, a figure of eight 
fides and eight angles. See FiGuRE and PoL YGO. 
When all the ſides and angles are equal, it is called a 
regular oft:gon, or an cctegon that may be inſcribed in a 
circle. | 

OcToG0N, in fortification, denotes a place that has eight baſti- 
ons. See BASTION. wy 

OCTOSTYLE, in the ancient architecture, the face of a build- 
ing, or ordonnance, containing eight columns. 
The eight columns of the ohe may either be diſpoſed in a 
right line, as in the Pſeudodiptere temple of Vitruvius, and 
in the Pantheon ; or in a circle, as in. the round Monoptere 
temple of Apollo Pythius at Delphi, c. | | 

OCTO Tales. See the article TALEs. 

OCULARES Dentes, or Cynodentes, 

Took. | 

OCULUS, in anatomy. See the article EvE. 

OcuLi CANCRORUM. See the article CRABS-Eyes 

OcuL1, Hes, in botany, the gemmæ, or buds of a plant juſt 
putting forth, or the knots out of which the buds ariſe, See 
GERMEN, PRUNING, ENGRAFTING, Co. 

Adduftor OcuLi, See the article ADDUCTOR. 

Depreſſor OcuULi, See the article DEPRESSOR. 

Elevater Oc uli. See the article ELER VAT OR. 

Obliquus OcuL1. See the article OBLIQUUS, 


the eye- teeth. See 


ODA, in the Turkiſh ſeraglio, ſignifies a claſs, chamber, or | 


order, See SERAGLIO. 
The grand ſignior's pages are divided into five claſſes, or 
chambers, called Oda. See PA. | 
The firſt, which is the loweſt in dignity, is called the great 
ada, from the number of perſons that compoſe it. 
[Theſe are the juniors, who are taught to read, write, and 
- ſpeak the languages; which are the Turkiſh for this world; 
the Arabic for paradiſe ; and the Perſian for hell, by reaſon of 
the hereſy of the that ſpeak it. | 
The ſecond: is called the little oda; where, from the age of 
14 or 15 years, the youth are trained up to arms, and the 
ſtudy of ſuch polite learning as. the Turks are : acquainted 
withal ; viz, logic, arithmetic, geometry, and a little 
. aſtrology. 


ODE 


who intends . privy 

5 Dee ere ige of 
The third chamber, called 4r/oy- 
hundred pages 


which, beſide their — — = 


manded by the kilerdgi-bach, for the ſervice of © 


and fruitery. | 
The fourth only conſiſts of 


nior's apartment, where they never enter wi by. 
that have s. ws with any clothes a 
The fifth is called thas-oda, i. e. privy-cham v 
2 YL Pages, W the 9 wy 8 ard The 
r is called oda - bachi F 
tar, &c. hi, che ſecond Al. 
Eight of theſe pages keep conſtant guard every nahe: 
emperor's bed- chamber. They — 1 = 
ſome nearer him, others farther off, according to the. 
degrees in the chamber. They are to take care the | 1 
kept conſtantly in the chamber, do not glare in his 5 
and awake him; and if they find him diſturbed with 5. 
troubleſom dream, to take care he be awaked by one of wh. 


aga's, 
ODABACHI, or ODpDosBass1, an officer in the Turkiſh ſol. 


diery, equivalent to a ſergeant, or corporal among us. 

The common ſoldiers, and janizaries, called o/dach;s aſter 
having ſerved a certain term of years, are preferred, and mad 
biquelars ; and of biquelars in time become edabach?'s, i.e — 
porals of companies, or chiefs of certain diviſions, whoſe Soy 
ber is not fixed, being ſometimes ten, and ſometimes twenty 
Their pay is ſix doubles per month, and they are diſtinguiſhed 
by a large felt, a foot broad, and above a foot long, hangin 
on the back with two long oftrich feathers. n 


ODD. See the articles EVBNLY and Foor, 
ODE, Opa, in the ancient poetry, a ſong; or a compoſition 


proper to be ſung, and compoſed for that purpoſe ; the ſinging 
uſually accompanied with ſome muſical inſtrument, chiefly 
the lyre. See SONG and LyRic, | 

„The word comes from the Greek un, cantus, ſong, or ſinging, 
Ode, in the modern poetry, is a lyric poem, conſiſting of 
long and ſhort verſes, diſtinguiſhed into ſtanza's, or Rrophes, 
wherein the ſame meaſure is preſerved throughout. 
The Oges of the Ancients, Voſſius obſerves, had a regular 
return of the ſame kind of verſe, and the ſame quantity of 
ſyllables in the ſame place of every ſimilar verſe ; * But there 
< is nothing, (ſays he) but confuſion of quantities in the mo- 
© dern odes ; ſo that to follow the natural quantity of our 
& ſyllables, every ſtanza will be a different ſong.” 
He ſhould have obſerved, however, that all the ancient 
odes were not of ſuch kind. But he proceeds: The 
«© Moderns have no regard to the natural quantity of the 
*« ſyllables, and have introduced an unnatural and barha- 
« rous variety of long and ſhort notes, which they apply 
« without any regard to the natural quantity of the ſylla- 
„ hles ; ſo that it is no wonder our vocal muſic has no 
cc effect.” de poem. cantu. See VERSE, VocAL Muſic, 
QUANTITY. | 


Among the Ancients, ode ſignified no more than a ſong; 


with us, they are different things. —The ancient odes were 
generally in honour of their gods, as many of thoſe of 
Pindar and Horace: ſometimes on other ſubjects, as thoſe of 
Anacreon, Sappho, &c.—The Engliſh odes are generally com- 
poſed in praiſe of heroes, and great exploits; as thoſe of Dry- 
den, Prior, &c. | 

The diſtinguiſhing character of the ode is ſweetneſs : The poet 
is to ſooth the minds of his readers by the variety of the 
verſe, and the delicacy of words, the beauty of numbers, and 
the deſcription of things moſt delightful in themſelves, Va- 
riety of numbers is eflential to the ode. : 
At firſt, indeed, the verſe of the ode was but of one kind ; 
but for the fake of pleaſure, and the muſic to which they were 
ſung, they by degrees ſo varied the numbers and feet, o- 
their kinds are now almoſt innumerable, One of the w- 
conſiderable is the pindaric, diſtinguiſhed by the boldneſs an 
rapidity of its flights. See PINDARIC. 
The ancient ode had originally but one ſtanza, or ſtrophe; 
but was at laſt divided into three parts, /frophr, anti/ir = 
and epode.— The prieſts going round the altar, finging 5 
praiſe of the gods, called their firſt entrance /frop#s, — . 
turning to the left: the ſecond, turning to the ng 4 
called anti/rophe, 9. d. returning. Laſtly, ſtanding ft 
fore the altar, they ſung the remainder; which they 


 epode, "See STROPHE, ANTISTROPHE, and EpoDE. 
Alcaic ODE. 
ODEUM, N90, among 


See the article ALcaic. | 
the Ancients, was 4 place de- 


ſtined for the rehearſal of the muſic to be ſung an the 
theatre. 


Opzun was ſometimes alſo extended to buildings that had no 


relation to the theatre, Pericles built an 22 at Athens, 


where muſical prizes were contended for : h 
that Herod the Athenian built a magnificent odeum for te 
ſepulchre of his wife. | 
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i writers alſo uſe On uu for the choir of a 
church Cnoix. | 

DIO Ay anciently called breve de bono & mala, is a 
9 directed to the ſheriff, to enquire whether a man, 
bu committed to priſon on ſuſpicion of murder, be com- 
_ on juſt ſuſpicion, or only malice, and ill will, 

DONTALGIA,* in medicine, the tooth-ach; one of the 
1 moſt common, yet moſt cruel pains the body is ſubject to. 
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and a9, pain. 


times ſo very ſharp and corroſive, that it eats away the 
— by little aid little, and makes them fall piece-meal. — 
its more remote cauſes are ſugars, very hot things, and very 
cold acids, &c. ; ; . 
The diſeaſe is frequently attended with an inflammation, or 
cedematous tumour of the jaw.—It is ſometimes alſo owing 
to2 worm found in the root of the tooth, _ ; 
The academiſts Curio Natura, decad IT. mention an 
adantalgy cured by a box on the ear given the patient ; and 
add an inſtance of blindneſs and odontalgy cauſed by ſhaving 
a man's beard. The very ſight of a remedy frequently drives 
away the pain. : 
ODON TOIDES,* Odo, rede, in anatomy, an apophyſis 
in the middle of the ſecond vertebra; ſo called from its re- 
ſemblance to a tooth, See PYRENOIDEsS and VERTEBRA, 
* The word is formed from the Greek od., tooth, and ., 


form. | 
Its ſurface is ſomewhat unequal], that the ligament which 


comes out of it and binds it to the occiput, may take the 
better hold. | | 

It is alſo encompaſſed with a ſolid ligament, contrived on 
urpoſe to prevent the ſpinal marrow from being comprefled 
5 this apophyſis. | Pl. 
ODOR, or OnouR. See the article SMELL. 
ODORAMENT UM, in pharmacy, a medicine applied 
ſor the benefit of its ſmell, whether it be fetid, or agreeable. 
See SuF FIT Os. | al 

Such are frequently uſed in hyfteric and hypochondriac 
diſorders; e. gr. aſſa fœtida, camphor, &c. See Nopu- 


vs. | | 
ODORIFEROUS Glands. See GLAND. | 
ODOROUS, or Opor1IFERous Things, are ſuch as ex- 
hale a brisk, agreeable ſmell, ſenſible at a diſtance. See 
SMELL. 
Such are the jeſſamin, roſe, tuberoſe, Sc. See PRE R- 
FUME, | 
ODYSSEE,* Op vssEA, an epic poem of Homer, wherein 
he relates the adventures that defel Ulyſſes in his return to 
Italy from the ſiege of Troy. See Epic. | 
Ihe word is formed from the Greek oJvooun, which ſignifies 
the ſame, of oc vc, Ulyſſes. 
The deſign of the iliad, F. Boſſu obſerves, is to inſtruct 
the ſtates of Greece conſidered as united in one body, or 
as parts of the whole; and that of the odyſſee, to inſtruct 
ny ſame ftates, conſidered in their private capacities. See 
LIAD, 
A ſtate conſiſts of two parts: The head which commands 
is the firſt ; and the members that obey the ſecond. Now, 
inſtructions are required both for the one and the other; 
oy it is poſſible to have them both conveyed under the ſame 
perſon. 
The fable, then, of the ody//ee is as follows. A prince had 
been obliged to quit his country, and lead an army of his ſub- 
Jes upon a foreign expedition: after having gloriouſly executed 
this, he was upon his return home; but in ſpite of all his 
endeavours, was detained for ſeveral years by tempeſts which 
threw him on ſeveral countries very different from one ano- 
ther as to manners, cuſtoms, polity, &c. | 
In the dangers he had to ſtruggle withal, his companions, 
neglecting his advice, all periſh, through their own default. 
In the mean time, the great men of his country, abuſing | 
his abſence, commit ſtrange diſorders in his palace, ſquander 
his treaſure, lay ſnares for his ſon, and will needs force his 
wife to chooſe a husband among them; all this from an 
opinion he was entirely loſt, But at length be returns; and 
having diſcovered himſelf to his ſon, and ſome others of his 
friends who had perſiſted in their allegiance, he becomes 
an eye · witneſs of the inſolence of his courtiers ; puniſhes tbem 
: re 1 that peace and tranquillity | 
er 1 
fe Fance, been baniſhed during his ee. | 
e truth or model whereon this fable is founded, is | 
a perſon's abſence from home, ſo as that he e r 
eye to his affairs, occaſions great diſorders. Accordingly, 
hero's abſence is the principal and moſt eſſential 
part of the action; and takes up the greatelt part of the 


This poem, Noſſu adds, is more calculated for the people, 


OEC 


than the id is, where the ſubjects ſuffer rather from 
the ill conduct of their princes, than by their own fault. 
The great names of hero's, Ulyſſes, &c. do not here repre- 
ſent the pooreſt peaſants leſs than princes, Cæſars, Alex- 
anders, &c. The meaneſt people are as liable to ruin their 
eſtates and families by negligence, Mc. as the greateſt; and 
accordingly have as much need of Homer's le&ures, and 
are as capable of profiting by them, as kings themſelves. 
See ENEID. 


* 2 is Greek o v, formed from oh, tooth, Gerard Croes, a Dutchman, in a book intitled OMHPOE 


EBPAIOZ, printed at Dort in 1704, endeavours to prove 


4 ſome ſharp ſeroſity, thrown on the membrane that the ſubjects of Homer's two poems are taken from the 
2 = . egg alveoli of the teeth. The liquor is ſcriptures : that the action of the ody//ee, in particular, is 


nothing elſe but the adventures of the Iſraelites till the death 
of Moſes; and that the odhſſee was compoſed before the 
iliad, = ſubject whereof is the taking of Jericho, What 
fancies ! | | 

OECONOMICS, Oxzconomica, that part of moral 
philoſophy which teaches how to manage the affairs of a fa- 
mily, or houſnold. See MoRALIT V and Otcononmny. 

OECONOM US, Ou, a perſon appointed to direct, 
and manage a vacant church reyenue, or that of an hoſpital, 
or other community. - 

Oxconomus was alſo anciently uſed for a protector, or ad- 
vocate, who defended the rights and effects of churches, mo- 
naſteries, &c, See ADVOCATE, and ADVOUEE. 

Ox cov ouus was alſo an appellation given to a church-officer, 
who took care of the buildings, and repairs of the church, 
and received and diſtributed alms according to the directions 
of the biſhop. 

In which ſenſe, the ſixth council appoints that every church 
have its oeconomus. 

OECONOMY, o, the prudent conduct, or diſ- 
creet, and frugal management of a man's eſtate, or that of 
another, | 
To recommend oecomomy, a modern author obſerves, that 
land as good as moſt in England is let at 20 5. an acre per 
annum, and ſold at 20 years purchaſe, or for 20 pounds. 
Now, in an acre of land are 43560 ſquare feet, and in 
20 pounds are 4800 pence: by which dividing 43560, the 
quotient will be 9, and 360 remaining; which ſhews that 
one penny will purchaſe 9 ſquare feet and almoſt 13 inches 
of land, viz. a piece 3 feet long and 3 broad, and ſome- 
thing more. | 
Whence it follows, that two ſhillings purchaſes a piece of 
ground of 216 feet; viz. 18 feet long, and 12 feet broad; 

| _ to build a pretty houſe upon, and room for a little 
garden. | 

Animal Otconomy, the firſt branch of the theory of medi- 

cine; or that which explains the parts of the human body, 

their ſtructure, and uſe; the nature and cauſes of life and 
health, and the effects or phenomena ariſing from them. 

See MEDICINE. | 

This is otherwiſe called phyfology, and its objects juſt enu- 

merated are called naturals, or res ſecundum naturam. See 

NATURALS. 

Legal, or Fewiſh Oxconomy or . pn is the manner 
wherein God thought good to guide and govern his people 

under the miniſtry of Moſes. See JUDAISM. 

This included not only the political and ceremonial Jaws, 

but alſo the moral law, inaſmuch as it pronounced a curſe 

on all thoſe who did not fulfil it perfectly. 

Evangelical, or Chriſtian Oxconomy or Diſpenſation, is uſed 

in oppoſition to the legal; and comprehends all that relates to 

the covenant of grace, which God has made with men by 

Jeſus Chriſt. 

Oxconomy of the parts of plants, See PLANT. 

OECUMENICAL,* ſignifies as much as general, or uni- 

verſal, See GENERAL and UNIVERSAL. 

The word is formed of the Greek, orn. e, of oem, 
the habitable earth; or, the whole earth. 

In this ſenſe we ſay, an ecumenical council, or ſynod ; 

meaning one at which the whole Chriſtian church aſſiſted, 

or were invited to. See COUNCIL. | 

Du Cange obſerves, that many of the patriarchs of Con- 

ſtantinople, aſſumed to themſelves the quality and denomi- 

nation of ecumenical patriarchs ; particularly John the Faſter 
in 590, and Cyril his ſucceſſor, —Gregory the great of 

Rome, was exceedingly enraged at it; pretending it was a 

title of pride, and a character of anti-chrift ; as ſuppoking 

the title oecumenical to imply univerſal bifhop, or biſhop of 

the world : whereas, in it implied no more, than the 
uality of chief of the Eaſtern church; in like manner as the 

ff doctor of the church of Conſtantinople was called defer 

oecumenicus. 

The title oecumenica! biſhop was firſt offered to Leo I. but 

he refuſed it; nor did his ſucceſſors accept of it for a long 
time. The fifth council of Conſtantinople gave it to John, 
patriarch of the city; though ſome of the Romaniſts pretend 
that the emperor Phocas gave it, by way of preference, to 
the biſhop of Rome, | | 

But 


* * - * . 


LY 


OES 


But thoſe of Conſtantinople have preſerved it; and ſo late 


as the council of Baſil, that patriarch uſed the title. But 
oecumenica! here is only to be underſtood as of the extent of 
each patriarchate. See PATRIARCH. | 


OEDEMA,* 0:1, a tumour which appears whitiſh, ſoft, 


and lax, without any notable change of colour, heat, pain, 
or pulſation ; and which yields to the preſſure of the finger 
ſo as for ſome time to retain the dent or impreſſion thereof. 


See TUMOR. | 
* '| he word comes from the Greek ode, I ſwell z whence 
ona, a tumour. Accordingly, Hippocrates uſes the word 
oedema for any tumour in general. Ws 
The general cauſe of oedemas is vulgarly ſuppoſed to be a 
pituita, as it is called, or a phlegmy humour in the body. 
Contuſions, fractures, luxations, &c. when of long ſtand- 
ing, often give riſe to o2demas, eſpecially in dropſical and 
aged perſons : ſo do irregular living, want of exerciſe, rup- 
tures, diſorders of the lymphatics, defluxions of humours, 
weakneſs of the joints, &c. | 1 5 
Its chief ſeat is the legs: In a leucophlegmatia, the whole 
body is oedematous. It frequently comes upon other diſeaſes, 
eſpecially clinics; and is familiar to women with child. It 
is dangerous when it tends to an abſceſs; when it hardens 
it becomes ſcirrhous. See OEDEMATObsS. 
There are alſo ſpuricus oedemas; in which caſe the pituitous 
humour is mixed with other humours; whence the tumor 


becomes eryſipelatous, ſcirrhous, and ſometimes gypſous; 


OEDEMATOUS, in medicine, ſomething that is of 


and hence wens, &c. 


* 


the 
nature of an oedema ; or ſeized, or afflicted with an oedema, 
See OEDEMA, 3 . | 

Thus we ſay, an oedematous arm, oedematous legs, &c. — 


_ Phyſicians divide tumours into inflammatory, oedematous, 


feirrhous, ſerophulous, cancerous, &c. See TUMOR. 
Oedematous tumours ſeldom, of themſelves, prove dangerous, 


or mortal: but when they are of a long continuance, the 


ws 


effect of old age, or a dropfical habit ; when they grow 


hard, ſcirrhous, painful, or come to ſuppurate, the cure 


is generally tedious and uncertain, Thoſe which attend 
wounds, fractures, or the like, are leſs difficult to cure. 
They are eaſily diſcuſſed in their firſt formation by the ex- 
ternal application of ſolutions of bay-ſalt, nitre, crude fal 
armoniac, &c. in Spaniſh wine, urine, lime-water, or other 
lixivious fluids ; while the patient ſubmits to a courſe of 
purgatives, to diſcharge the matter repelled by ſuch appli- 
cations, | 
Under the claſs of oedematous tumors, are ranked condylo- 
mata, criſtæ, rhagades, thymi, talpæ, or natz, the gan- 
glium and pſydracium. See each under its proper article, 
ConDYLOMA, CRISTA, &c. 1 


OENE L UM, X in pharmacy, a mixture of wine and oil; 


uſually thick black wine, and oil of roſes, See WINE, Oc. 

* The word is Greek, Ou:\xiw, formed of o., wine, and 
A, Oil. VVT | | 

In fractures with wounds, where the bone is not bare, Scul- 

tetus orders that the compreſſes, to make them ſtick, be 

drenched with oenelzum, to ſooth the pain, and prevent an 

inflammation; and the bandages to be every day moiſtened 
with the ſame, till the inflammation be out of all danger, 


OENISTERIA)}* in antiquity, facrifices, held by the youth 


of Athens, before the firſt time of cutting the hair, and 
ſhaving the beard, See BEARD, HAIR, &c. 
* The etymology of the word, which comes from oe, wine, 
ſhews that the matter here offered was wine. 


Theſe ſacrifices were offered to Hercules; and the quantity 


of what was offered was regulated by law. 


OENOPTLZ, a kind of officers or cenſors at Athens, who 


attended at their feaſts, regulated the number of cups each 
was to drink, and took care that none drank too much or 
too little. 

Thoſe who would not be kept within the bounds of tem- 
perance, were preſented by the oenzpt@ to the Areopagus. 
The cenoptæ were alſo called eyes, oculi. 


OESOPHAGAUS, in anatomy, one of the muſcles of 


the pharynx, which it encompaſſes round like a ring. See 
PHARYNX. . *' 3 EY 

It is ſingle, and ſerves to ſqueeze the aliment down, by 
cloling the pharynx after the manner of a ſphincter: whence 
ſome call it the ſphincter gulæ; others deglutitor, or ſwal- 
l:wer. See SPHINCTER, DEGLUTITION, &c. 

Dr. Drake will have it no more than a production of the 
pterygopharyngæus, whoſe fibres ſurround the pharynx from 


a tendinous line on the back part of it: Though Verheyen 


makes it a diſtinct pair. 


OESOPHAGUS, 0492841, in anatomy, the gula, or gullet ; 


a membranous pipe or paſlage, whereby our food and drink 
is conveyed from the mouth to the ſtomach.—See Tab. Anat. 
(Splanch.) fig. 2. lit. a. Sec alſo Foop, c. 


The oeſophagus deſcends from the fauces to the ſtomach, be- 


tween the aſpera arteria and the vertebræ of the neck and 
back, in a ſtrait line, excepting for a little deflection about 
the fifth vertebra of the thorax, where it turns a little to 


follows as moſt accurate. | 


OFF. 


the right to make way for the great artery. ut: 
along with it to the ninth ; where — e rung 
laſt, it croſles the artery, and piercing the diaph Wards the 
the left orifice of the ſtomach. See STOMACH "SM ends a 
It conſiſts of ſeveral coats or membranes, uſually 
three; though ſome make four, others five or ſix 


the cruſta villoſa to be one: Which laſt diviſion, 


reckoned 
5 allowing 
Dr. Drake 


The firſt coat is membranous, and only d | 
vering for the reſt ; and ſeems only a — Pe. 
outward membrane of the ſtomach, derived 


nuation of the 


| fl 
tonæum; though ſome derive it from the mw the peri- 


77 the diaphragm. n and other 

e ſecond is muſcular, conſiſting of ſtro 

like other muſcles; ſo that it 4 to hap, roy Abre 
hollow fiſtulous muſcle. . According to Steno and Will . 
conſiſts of two orders of fibres, going from top to 8 . 
ſpiral lines, contrary to and decuſſating each other Wien 
deſcription is very exact of the gullet of ruminants bu 0 
ſo of that of men. In men it conſiſts of two Acſhy lam, 1 
like two. diſtin muſcles: The outward compoſcd of fle 
longitudinal fibres; the inner of annular fibres, without 8 
obſervable angles. The uſe of this coat is to promote del 
tition: The longitudinal fibres, when in contraction N 
ning the oeſophagus, and making its capacity larger « ad 4 

of the matter to be ſwallowed; and the annular, on the | 

. contrary, contracting the capacity, and cloſing behind th 

. defcending aliment, preſs it downward. So that the 8 
orders of fibres ſeem to act as antagoniſt- muſcles to e i 
other, See DEGLUTITI1ON. ron 2 
The next coat, called the vaſcular, conſiſts of a double 
membrane; the outer formed of irregular fibres and innu- 
merable veſſels interwoven ; the inner, of ſtrait longitudinal 
fibres mixed with little glands; whence ſome call it the 
_ glandulous, This membrane adheres cloſely to another with. 
in, called the nervous-coat, which is exceedingly fine, and 
made up of exceſſively ſlender fibres, variouſly diſpoſed, It 
is continued to that which covers the fauces, mouth; and 
lips; whence it happens, that tickling the bottom of the 
fauces by vellicating this membrane, provokes a retching to 
vomit. See VomiTING. | 
This membrane has a quick ſenſation ; and in this part, as 
ſome think, is the ſeat of thirſt, or the organ whereby the 
appetite of drinking is excited. See T HIRsT.—It is lined 
inwardly with a villous cruſt, which Dr. Drake takes to be 
the. excretory ducts of the glands, and not unlike the cuticula 
of the cutis, to defend the ſubjacent membrane. In excoriati- 
ons, this is ſometimes caft out at the mouth. 
The upper opening of the oeſophagus, ſituate at the 
bottom of the fauces, is called the pharynx. See Pha- 
RYNX. | 

OESTRUM Veneris. See the article VENERIsò. 

OESYPE,* or OxsvyPos, a kind of fatty mucilage, of the 
conſiſtence of an unguent; of a greyiſh colour, and a ſickiſh 
diſagreeable ſmell, drawn from the greaſy wool growing on 
the throats and between the buttocks of ſheep. 


* The word is formed from the Greek, oi, ſhecp; and ow, I 
putrify, or corrupt; the oeſpe being a filthy, and, as it were 
corrupted matter, drawn from ſheep. 


This wool they waſh, boil it in water to ſower, let the 
| lotions or decoctions ſtand for ſome time, and from the top 
skim off a fatty ſubſtance, which being ſtrained through a 
linnen cloth, and ſet to cool, makes the oe/zpe, much uſed 
externally to reſolve, ſoften, and appeaſe pain. | 
OFFA Alta, a name which Van Helmont gives to the white 
coagulum ariſing from a mixture of rectified ſpirit of wine 
with ſpirit of urine, - | 
Note, The ſpirit of urine muſt be diſtilled from well fer- 
mented wine; and that muſt be well dephlegmated : elſe, no 
offa will ariſe, | e 
OFFERING. See OBLATION and HEAVE-Oering. 
OFFERTORY, Orr ERTORIUu, an anthem ſung, of 
played on the organ, at the time the people are making an 
offering, See ANTHEM and OBLATION. Es 
Anciently the offertory conſiſted of a pſalm ſung with 1ts 
anthem; though it is ſomewhat dubious whether the pſaim 
was ſung entire; St. Gregory mentioning, that when it 8 
time, the pope looking at the choir who ſung it, Sale e 
ſign when they ſhould end. | ; 0 
OrFERTORY was alſo a name anciently given to the _ 
whereon the offerings were laid, Dr. Harris lays, oa 
properly a piece of ſilk or fine linnen wherein the occalio 
oblations or offerings of each church were wrapped _— 
OFFICE, Orricium, in a moral ſenſe, denotes 2 bi 
or that which virtue, and right reaſon directs 2 Man w 
See Mortar, Moratity, ETHICKS, Oc. 3 
Virtue, according to Chauvin, is the purpoſe of —_ 15 
the thing which immediately follows, or ariſes 3 
purpoſe, is obedience; which ſame is alſo — S 
efficium: ſo that an office is the object of an 0 
virtue, See VIRTUE, ET Cicero, 
2 


= na Sas ex A 2; Z 
———— RIO 


OFF 


| zn his diſcourl n. cenſures Panztius, who had 
Cicero, fe — 2 for omitting to define = 
wrote 9", . + on which he wrote; yet does he himſelf - 
thing or 2 cenſure. He inſiſts much on the diviſion o 
under —_ forgets the definition, —In other of his pieces we 
Fe bim defining office, to be an action which reaſon 3 
* done: uod autem ratione actum fit, id officium appe * 
inib. He 0Fe' ; | 

The 3 he obſerves, made two ſpecies of offce : 50 

alled by them rar g; and common, or in prom A 
. ; which they define ſo, as, that what is a 10- 
= right, makes a perfect office ; and what we can only give 


ao! reaſon for, a common or intermediate office. See 


SON. 7 s : 
Ct. in a Civil ſenſe, denotes the mutual aid, and aſſiſtance, 


e to one another. 
wh” lence infpiven 2 man with an endeavour to do good 
ces to all mankind. See CoMMoN _ . 3 
Orfic E is alſo a particular charge, or truſt, whereby a ma 
authorized to do ſomething. See OFFICER. 3 
Loyſeau defines ee a dignity attended with a public function. 
See FUNCTION and DIGNITARY. _ Hh 
The word is primarily uſed in ſpeaking of the ces of judi- 
cature, and policy : as, the office of a ſecretary of ſtate, of a 
juſtice of peace, of a ſheriff, &c. See JUSTICE, SECRETA- 


RY Oc. 
Offces are either venal, or not venal.—Venal Mices are thoſe 


with money. 
—_ offce are ſubdivided into two kinds ; viz. Dominial and 
caſuil.Dominial, or Mees in fee, are thoſe abſolutely torn 
of and ſeparated from the king's prerogative, ſo as not to 
become vacant by death, but paſſing in the nature of a fee, or 
inheritance. See FEE. : 
Of theſe we have but few inſtances among us, which go 
beyond a firſt reverſion, —Among the French they are more 
frequent. . : : 
Caſual offices are thoſe given for life, by patent, commiſſion, 
ic, and which become vacant, by the officer's death, to the 
king's benefit; unleſs the officer have before reſigned, or diſ- 
poſed of it. 8 ; 5 : ] 
The venality of ices of judicature is one of the grievances in 
the French policy. See VENAL. 

Alienaticm OFFICE, See the article ALIENATION. 

Alternate OFFICE. See the article ALTERNATE. 

Cron OFFICE, See the article CROWN. 

Jewel OFFICE. See the article JEWEL. | 

Victualling OFFICE. See the article VICTUALLING. 

QFFICE is alſo uſed for a place, apartment, or board, appointed 
for the officers to attend in, for the diſcharge of their reſpective 
duties, or employments. | | 
Such are the /ecretary's office, the fix clerks office, the paper- 
office, ſignet ice, the prothonetory's-office, pipe-office, king's 
filver-office, exciſe-office, office of ordnance, &c. See each in 
its place, SECRETARY, SIX CLERK, PAPER, SIGNET, 
ExcisE, ORDNANCE, ©&c. 1 
Of ſuch offices, ſome are diſtinguiſhed by the name of boards, 
and others of chambers ; as the, board of green cloth, &c. See 
GREEN Cloth, CHAMBER, Oc. 

Where the inquiſition obtains, the tribunal thereof is called the 
boly-office, See INQUISITION, 2 

OFFICE, in the canon law, is uſed for a benefice which has no 
juriſdiction annexed to it. See BENEFICE. | 

OFFICE is alſo uſed, in common law, for an inquiſition made 
to the king's uſe of any thing found by virtue of his office 
who enquires or makes an inquiſition ex officio. 

Hence, to traverſe an office, is to traverſe an inquiſition taken 
of office before an eſcheator. To return an office, is to return 
that which is found by virtue of the ce. 
There are two ſorts of offices iſſuing out of the exchequer by 
commiſſion ; VIZ. an office to intitle the king in the thing in- 
quired into; and an gffice of inſtruction. 

OFFICE is alfo uſed for divine ſervice celebrated in public, See 
LituxGy. WE... | 
dt. Jerom is the perſon, who, at the requeſt of pope Dama- 
ſus, is faid to have firſt diſtributed the pſalms, epiſtles, and 
golpels in the order they are now found in the Ramiſh Ace. 
The popes Gregory and Gelaſius added the prayers, reſpon- 
les, and verſes ; and St. Ambroſe the graduals, hallelujahs, 


C. 


mus. 


Oxricx, is more particularly uſed in the Romiſh church, 


2 che manner of performing the ſervice; which varies every 
7 


office is either ſingle, half double, or double. See 
 DEMI-DOUBLE, | 


"FFICE, again, is applied to a particular prayer preferred i 
d in 
. bonour of a ſaint, 1 = 2 | 
- hen any perſon is canonized, a particular office is at the 
= ume athgned him out of the common office of the con- 
wh: the virgin, or the like. See SainT and Canoni- 
ON, | | | 


= wh ” office of the virgin; of the holy ſpirit ; of the 


Ling they ſay the office of Sunday; the office of ſuch a faint, 


O F F 


| paſſion: the holy facrament, & c. The te of the dead i 


rehearſed every day, excepting on feaſt- days, among the Car- 
thuſians. The office of the holy virgin is alſo added to the 
office of the day, in the order of Bernardins. 

OFFICEs, with regard to architecture, denote all the apartments 
that ſerve for the neceſſary occaſions of a great houſe, or pa- 
lace: as kitchens, pantries, brew-houſes, confectionries, fruite- 
ries, granaries, &c. as alſo waſh-houſes, wood-houſes, ſtables, 
Sc. See Housk, Bvuirbins, Ec. 13 
The offices are commonly in the baſſecour; ſometimes they 
are ſunk under ground, and well vaulted, &c, _ 

OFFICER, a perſon poſſeſſed of a poſt or office; See 
OFFICE. | | 

Great OFFICERS of the crown, or ſtate, are the lord high 
ſteward, the lord chancellor, the lord high treaſurer, the 
lord preſident of the council, the lord privy-ſeal, the lord 
great chamberlain, the lord high conſtable, the earl marſhal, 
and lord high admiral. See each under its proper article, 
CHANCELLOR, TREASURER, MARSHAL, &c. 

OFFICERS of ju/tice, are thoſe who are intruſted with the ad- 
miniſtration of equity, and juſtice in the courts thereof, See 

 Courr, JusTIcE, &c, | 


Royal OFFICERS are thoſe who adminiſter juſtice in the king's 


name.—as the judges, &c. See JUDGE, 

Subaltern OFFICERS, are thoſe who adminiſter juſtice in the name 
of ſubjects.—duch are they who act under the earl-marſhal, 
admiral, &c. , 

OFFICERS of policy, are thoſe in whom the government and di- 
rection of the affairs of a community are inveſted —Such are 
mayors, ſherifts, &c. See PoLicy. 

OFFICERS of war, are thoſe who have command in the 
forces, See ARMY. 

Theſe are either general, field, or ſubaltern officers. 

General Or FIC ERS are ſuch whoſe command is not limited to 
a ſingle troop, company, or regiment ; but extends to a body 
of forces compoſed of ſeveral regiments. | 
Such are the general, lieutenant-generals, major-generals, and 
brigadiers. See GENERAL, &c, | 

Field OFFICERS are ſuch as have command over a whole 
regiment ; ſuch are the colonel, lieutenant-colonel, and 
major, : | 

Subaltern OFFICERS, are the lieutenants, cornets, enſigns, ſer- 
geants, and corporals.—See each gficer under his proper ar- 
ticle, CapTAIN, COLONEL, Sc. | 

Commiſſion OFFICERS are ſuch as are appointed by the king's 
commiſſion, 

Such are all from the general to the cornet incluſive. 

They are thus called in contradiſtinction to warrant, or flaff 

officers, who are appointed by the colonels, or captain's war- 
rant: as quarter-maſters, ſergeants, corporals, and even ſur- 

geons and chaplains, | | 

Sea-OFFICERS, or officers of the marine, are thoſe who have 
command in ſhips of war. See Navy: 

Filag-OFFICERs, are the admirals, vice-admirals, and rear- 
admirals, See FLAG, ADMIRAL, c. 

OFFICERS of the houſbold, are the lord ſteward, treaſurer 
of the houſhold, comptroller, cofferer, maſter, clerks of the 
green-cloth, &c, The lord chamberlain, vice-chamberlain, 
gentlemen of the privy and bed chamber, gentlemen-uſhers, 


grooms, pages, maſter of the wardrobe, of the ceremo- 


nies, Sc. The maſter of the horſe, avenor, equerries, ſur- 
m__ Sc. See HousHOLD, ſee alſo each officer in his proper 
article. 

Staff-OFFICERS are ſuch as in the king's preſence bear a white 
ſtaff ; and at other times, going abroad, have a white ſtaff 
borne before them by a footman bare-headed. _ | 
Such are the lord ſteward, lord chamberlain, lord treaſurer, 
Cc. | 
The white ſtaff is taken for a commiſſion ; and at the death 
of the king, the officers break their ſtaff over the hearſe made 
for the King's body, and thereby diſcharge their inferior 
officer's. | 

Municipal Or FIE RS. See the article MuniciearL. 

Reformed Or FI ER. See the article RE FORMA PDO. 

OrFIcERS V the mint. See the article MIN r. 

Signals for OFFICERS, See the article Sro NAI. . 

OFFICIAL, OrFICIAIIs, in the canon-law, the biſhop's de- 
puty, or lieutenant ; or an eccleſiaſtical judge appointed by a 
biſhop, chapter, abbot, &c. with charge of the ſpiritual juriſ- 
diction thereof. See CouRT. 

Of theſe there are two kinds.—the one, as it were, vicar- 

general of the church ; exerciſing juriſdiction throughout the 

whole dioceſe, called by the canoniſts ꝙicialis principalis, 

in our ſtatute-law the biſhop's chancellor. See CHAN- 
 CELLOR, | 

There is no appeal from his court to the biſhop ; his being 
| eſteemed the biſhop's court. See BisHoP's Court. 

The other, called cialis foraneus, as having his juriſdiction 

faris, & extra civitatem, is appointed by the biſhop when 

the dioceſe is very large; having a certain extent of territory 

aſſigned him, wherein he reſides. 
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This eial has but a limited juriſdiction, though he have | 
univerſitatem cauſarum, and exerciſe it in the biſhop's name. 
—Our ſtatute laws call him, commiſſary. See Commis- 
SARY, 

The biſhops, eſpecially thoſe of large ſees, finding them- 
ſelves — 5 ery a multiplicity of buſineſs, at firſt, 
diſcharged a part of it upon their archdeacons and prieſts; 
to whom gave commiſſions revocable at pleaſure, — 
Theſe are called vicarii, or officiales. See ARCHDEACON 
and VICAR, 

As we do not meet with this term any where before the con- 
ſtitutions of the ſextus decretalium, it is pretty apparent the 
cuſtom had not its riſe till the end of the 13th century, _ 
In proceſs of time, the function was divided into two; and 
the title Meial given to him with whom the biſhop entruſted 
the exerciſe of litigious juſtice; and that of vicars general, 
or grand vicars, to thoſe who had the voluntary juriſ- 
diction. | 

The number of officials was ſoon exceſſively multiplied ; and 
not only biſhops, but chapters - and archdeacons would have 
their ieh. | 

The officials, by degrees, had drawn to their cognizance and 


ARCHDEACON. | 

OFFICIALTY, the court, or juriſdiction, whereof an cia] 
is head, See OFFICIAL, 

The practice of gffic:alties is now reduced into a little com- 
paſs; and actions of promiſes, and diſſolutions of marriages, 
are the principal things tranſacted therein. 

OFFICINAL,* in pharmacy, a term applied to ſuch me- 
dicines, whether fimple or compound, as are required to be 
conſtantly kept in the apothecaries ſhops, ready to be made 
up in extemporaneous preſcription. See PRESCRIPTION. 

*The word is formed of the Latin officina, ſhop. | 
The gfficinal ſimples are appointed, among us, by the college 
of phyſicians; and the manner of making the compoſitions 
directed in their diſpenſatory. See DispENSATORY, Con- 
POSITION, c. f 8 B 

OFFICIO. Suſpenſion ab Or Ic IO. See SUSPENSION. 

Ex Orricro. See the article Ex officio, 

See Quop. 


und clerici non eligantur in OrFIcIoO. 


OFFING, or OFx1n, in the ſea- language, that part of the 


ſea a good diſtance from ſhore; where there is deep water, 

and no need of a pilot to conduct the ſhip into port. | 
If a ſhip from fhore be ſeen failing out to ſeaward, they ſay 
ſhe ſtands for the ging. — And if a ſhip having the ſhore near 
- her, have another a good way without her, or towards the 
ſea, they ſay, that ſhip is in the ging. | 
OFF-SETS, in gardening, &c, are young ſhoots which ſpring, 
and grow from roots that are round, tuberous, or bulbous. 
See RooT, BuLsB, Sc. | 

The word is alſo applied to the looſe, outer, brown skins of 


OFFr-SErTs, in ſurveying, are perpendiculars let fall, and mea- 
| ſured from the ſtationary-lines, to the hedge, fence, or ex- 
tremity of the incloſure. See SURVEYING. | 

OGEE, or Os, in architecture, a moulding, conſiſting of 

two members, the one concave, the other convex : the ſame 
with what is otherwiſe called cymatium. See Tab. Archit. fig. 7. 
and 24. lit. F. x. See allo CYMATIUM. 
Vitruvius makes each member of the ogee a quadrant of a 
circle ; Scamozzi, and fome others, make them ſomewhat 
fatter, and ftrike them from two equilateral triangles. 


The figure of the ogee bears ſome reſemblance to that of 


an 8. 

OGIVES, arches or branches of a Gothic vault, which, in 
lieu of being circular, paſs diagonally from one angle to ano- 

- ther, and form a croſs with the other arches which make the 
fide of the ſquare, whereof the ogives are diagonals. See 

ARCH,. VAULT, and BRANCH. 

The middle, where the ogives cut or croſs each other, is 
called the , which is ſometimes carved in form of a roſe, 
or a cul de lampe.—Fhe members or mouldings of the 

* ogrves are called nerves, branches, or reins; and the 


arches which ſeparate the gives, double arches, See | 


VavuLT. OY 
OGLIO. See the article OLIO. 
OGRESSES, or AGREssEs, 
"LETS, | 
OIL,* OLEvn, a fatty, unctuous, inflammable matter, drawn 
from ſeveral natural bodies. See Far. + | 
* The word is formed from the Latin o/eum ; of olia, olive-tree, 
the fruit whereof abounds in ſuch juice. See OL1ve. 
The word oi} is ſometimes applied to the juices which diſtil 
naturally from plants and trees; as balm, &c, but more 
ſtrictly to thoſe juices drawn by expreſſion, &c. from plants, 
fruits, grains, or ſeeds; as oil of olive, nut-oil, &c, See 
EXPRESSED and EXPRESSION. 


i 


OIL of balm, See BaLsam.—O1L 


in heraldry. See PEL 


The kinds of oil, their properties, manners of ex- | 


preſſion, Gr. are numerous: For the generality of ther 


the reader is referred to the proper articles; ſuch as could 
not be more conveniently inſerted, are as follow, - 


Orr of olives, is the moſt popular, and moſt univerſal of all 


others; being that chiefly uſed in medicine, in ſallet 
and i domes. See SALLET, 5 Winn 

It is drawn from olives by preſſes or mills made for the 
purpoſe, The fruit is gathered when at its utmoſt maty. 
rity in December and January, as it begins to redden; he. 
ing put under the mill, as ſoon as gathered, it yields that 
oil ſo very ſweet, and of ſo charming an odour, called 
virgin=oil, But, as the olives newly gathered yield but 
little ail, thoſe - who rather regard quantity than goodneſs, 
leave them on the ground for ſome time, ere they pref, 
them. See OLIVE. ae 

Neither the ſmell nor taſte of this ſecond oil is very agree. 
able; though there is a third kind ſtill worſe, which is the 
common oil procured by throwing boiling water on the 


preſſings, and re-prefling them more ſtrongly. 


The conſumption of this oil is incredible; the ſouth parts of 
France, Provence, Languedoc, &c. as alſo Candia, fome 
parts of Italy, &c. yield vaſt quantities. Its uſe every body 
knows; it being reputed one of the moſt univerſally uſeful 
things in the whole world. 


OIL of fiveet almonds, cold drawn, or without fire, is pre. 


pared various ways. Some peel the almonds ere they pound 
them; others pound them without peeling. Some warm 
them in luke- warm water; others in balnes mariæ; ſome 
only bruiſe them; others beat them into a paſte.—In e 

there are as many different ways of preparing this oil, az 


there are perſons who make it their buſineſs to prepare it, 


See ALMONDS. 


In this diverſity, Pomet gives us a method eafier and lef 


expenſive than any of the reſt ; which, it ſhould ſeem, we 
cannot do better than follow. | 


Method of procuring Oil. of ſtweet almonds by expriſſun, 


without fire —Take a pound and a half of ſweet almond, 


new and dry; after pounding them in a mortar, paſs them 


through a coarſe ſieve, lay them in a hair-cloth, and put 
them under the preſs between two plates of copper, ſteel, or 
the like; preſs them gently ; and when all the unctuous and 


fluid part is expreſſed, you will have a ſweet oil without any 


ſediments, which is ſcarce avoidable in any of the other 
manners. 


Palm Ott, or OIL of ſenegal, a thick unctuous liquor, of a 


yellow colour, and a violet-ſmell; ſo called becauſe drawn, 


by ebullition or by expreflion, from the fruit of a kind of 
palm-tree, growing in feveral places of Africa, eſpecially in 


Senegal. 
The Africans uſe this oil as we do butter; and burn it when 


old. In Europe it is eſteemed a ſovereign remedy againſt 
cold humours; and is even ſaid to give eaſe in the gout, It 


is ſometimes counterfeited with wax, oil of olives, iris, and 
turmeric ; but the trick is found out either by air or fire. 
The air alters the colour, of the genuine, and leaves the 


. counterfeit unchanged ; and on the contrary, fire changes the 


counterfeit, not the genuine, 


O1L of camemile, an oil made with the flowers of this plant 


ſteeped in oil of olives, and expoſed to the fun in the heat 
of ſummer: Its colour is blueiſh ; ſome add fine turpentine. 
It is the moſt eſteemed when old. It is ufed for the 
_ of ſeveral kinds of wounds; and is reputed a kind of 


O1L of aſpic, or ſpike, an inflammable oi! drawn from the 


flowers or leaves of a plant frequent in the fouthern patts 
of France, reſembling our lavender, and called by botaniſts 
lavendula mas. 8 

It is of a white colour, and an aromatic ſmell; and is reput- 
ed the only oil that will diflolve in ſandarach; whence the 
genuine oil is eaſily diſtinguiſhed: from the counterfeit, which 
is oil of turpentine mixed with a little petrol. 

It is uſed by painters and farriers; and is of ſome uſe in 
medicine, where it makes a part in ſeveral galenical com- 


politions, 


OIL of petrol. See NAPHTHA, and Perrozzunm.—ON, 


of amber. See AMBER,—O1L, or butter of antimony. Ke 
ANTIMONY.—O1L, or butter of arſenic. See ARSENIc.— 
of ben. See BEEN. 
OIL of beech. See BEECH,——OI1L of bricks, See BRICK- 
—O1L of camphor. See CaMPHOR,—Ort, of cinnamon. 


See CINNAMON.,—O11. of cafter.. See CasToRBUM.— 


OIL of wax. See Wax,—O1L of cummin, See Con- 
Min.,—O1L of nutmeg. See NUTMEG.—ONL of «love. 
See CLoves,—O1L neroli, See Oxance—Oll f 
black pitch. See PiTCH,—O1L of roſemary. See R055" 
MARY,—OIL of ſage, See SAGE,—OlL of tartar. Ses 
TARTAR.—OII of turpentine, See TURPENTINE 
Train Oil. See Whale FIsHERY and TRAIN. © 


Virgin Oil, is underſtood of oi/s expreſſed from olives, nuts 


Sc. freſh gathered, without being heated, too much preſſed, 


Oc. See OIL of olives, and VIRGIN, 1 5 


Gramelaved Ort. is that fixed in little grains; mis ic the beſt, 
and moſt eſteemed, eſpecially of oils of olives. 1 
Oil frequently takes new names from the drugs mixed with 
it; as oil of rafes, which is that mixed with foſes ; oil jeſ- 

ſamy, that perfumed with jaſmin. to f 
Plato obſerves, that oil is deſtructive to all plants; and he adds 
too, to the life of all animals, except that of man, to which 
it is agreeable, as alſo to the reſt of his body. He adds fur- 
ther, that it is very uſeful to the external parts of the body, 
but hurtful to the internal. Fernelius obſerves, that or fof- 


tens, moiſtens, and lubricates the body, and takes off the ſenſe 


of wearineſs ; for which reaſon the Greeks call it acepum; it | 


alſo renders the body prompt and agil. Dioſeorides ſays it cures 
„ PP RP 
O11, among the chymiſts, is the ſecond of the elements, or hy- 

poſtatical principles; otherwiſe called ſulphur. See ELEMENT, 
PRINCIPLE, and SULPHUR, EG f 
All natural bodies yield oil, either by diſtillation, putrefaction, 
or liquation, called per deliquium : And hence the ehymilts 
will have it a neceſſary ingredient in the compoſition of all 
bodies. They make it the principle of odours ; and to the 
diverſities thereof aſcribe all the differences of bodies in reſpect 
of ſmells. See SMELL. 


All plants, unleſs diſtilled with water, yield a fetid oil at the | 
end of diſtillation ; but aromatic ones beſides this yield ano- | 


ther oil, which riſes after the phlegm, and at the beginning 


of the diſtillation : This they call an ential oil, becauſe it | 


retains the natural ſmell of the plant; whereas the ſecond 


ail, even that of aromatic plants, ſtinks intolerably. See | 


ESSENTIAL. | 


M. Homberg, from an obſervation that plants which yield | 
the moſt acid, yield likewiſe the moſt oi; took occaſion to | 
think that the acid might aſſiſt the oil to diſengage itſelf | 


from the body, and to riſe in diftillation ; which he found to 


anſwer in the experiment. Mineral acids proved to have | 


more force on the oils of plants, and put them in a condition 
of riſing in diſtillation, and in greater quantity by the 
action of fire, than vegetable ones. Accordingly, whereas 
the perfumers find a deal of difficulty in raiſing eſſential 
oil of roſes; and ſcarce get an ounce out of an hundred 
pounds of the flower: M. Homberg, on his principle, got 
at leaſt one third more; viz. by laying the roſes fifteen 


days in water impregnated with ſpirit of vitriol, before di- 


ſtillation. | 
The chymiſts doctrine of principles, Mr. Boyle ſhews to 
be very deficient in the article of ois: For the characteriſtic 


of a ſulphur, or that which denominates a thing ſuch, is in- | 


flammability : Now, there are at leaſt three ſubſtances ma- 
nifeſtly different in conſiſtence, texture, or both; which, ac- 
cording to that notion, ought to be referred to fulphurs : For 


ſometimes the inflammable ſubſtance obtained from a mixed | 


body by means of fire, appears in form of an oil that will not 


mix with water; ſometimes in form of an inflammable | 


ſpirit, which will readily unite with that liquor; and fome- 


times alſo in form of a conſiſtent body almoſt like common | 


ſulphur. Producib. of Chym. Prin. 
Dr. Slare in Philef. Tranſat. gives us a ſcheme, or analyſis of 


oils, He diſtinguiſhes ois into vegetable, animal, and mi- 


neral. | c 

The vegetable he divides into feet and not eſſential, 

The fn again, are either perfect ſtillations made by the 
analyſis of the chymiſt's fire; where the oleaginous particles 
are truly ſeparated from all other; as thoſe from the ſeeds 
of cummin, fennel, and dill : or light and etherial, uſually 
drawn from the tops of plants, and ſpecifically lighter than 
water, ſome of them than ſpirit of wine; as thoſe from 

thyme, wormwood, hyſſop, lavender, roſemary, e 
rue, ſage, ſavin, Sc. Or ponderous, which commonly fink 

in water. | 
Thoſe not eſſential, are imperfect, made by expreſſion; being 
decompounded of feveral parts of the plants; as of almonds, 
olives, walnuts, lime, rape, &c. 
The animal oils are either thoſe of the ſolid parts, as harts- horn, 
human-skull, hoofs, &c., Or thoſe of the fluids, as of hu- 
man- blood. 


Laſtly, the mineral oils are thoſe of amber, petroleum, Bar- 


dadoes tar, to which ſome add bees - wax. 
Of theſe oils, there are twelve; that, by a mixture of c 

pound ſpirit of nitre, make an ebullition, exploſion; and 
flame. Eighteen that make an ebullition and exploſion with- 
out flame: And four that produce neither. See EBULtL1TION, 
FTA, Q. | | 

Atberial GTI. See the article KTHERIAL. 

Cauftic Orr. See the article AxsENITe. 

Medullary Ori. See the article MeDULLARY: 

Aminting with Orr. See Um cTTOx. | 

Sillatitions Orrs. See $STILLATITIOUS. 

Gilding in Orr, See the article GIL DING. | 

Painting in O1x. See the article PAIN TTG. | 

O1t.-Bac, a: veſſel in birds, replete with an unfuous ſub- 
ſtance, ſecreted by one, ſometimes two, glands for the pur- 
pole, diſpoſed among the feathers ; which being preſſed by the 


OLI 


| "the bill or head, emits its #ſ} matter, for the drefling and 
Preening the feathers, See FRATHRER. 
' Oru-Afill. See the article Mrs. 

Orr y-Wateys, See the article WATER. | 
OINTMENT, in pharmacy arid forgery, &:, See U our. 


dry, foſſil earth; harſh to the toueh; found in copper and 
lead mines, ſometimes in thoſe of ſilver, and ſometimes in 
mines of its own. See EARTH. 

* The word comes from the Greek vg, yellow earth; formed 

of gos, yellow. | 
Others ſeem more rightly to refer ofer to the claſs of ſemi- 
metals, than of earths. It conſiſts, according to them, of 
earth and a metal, particularly iron, combined. See MR TAL. 

Mr. Boyle affures us he has ſeen a piece of ober richer in 
metal than moſt iron-ores ; and which was even rendered mag- 
netical by heating, and then cooling it in a perpendicular poſi- 
tion, See MAGNET and MAeNETISNM. | 
Oker, in effect, is always impregnated with iron, and is 


virtues ; many of which we fee, upon the water's ſtanding, 
will depoſit the oter at the bottom of the veſlel. 
Some authors eſteem oter proper to promote the melting of 
metals, when they are too harſh and brittle ; but its chief uſe 
is in painting. 
It is only the yellow o#er is natural; the red is prepared from 
= —_ by calcining it in the fire till it have acquired its 
redneis. 
The beds are uſually from one hundred fifty to two hundred 
foot deep; and their thickneſs from four to eight inches, be- 
tween a white ſand which covers them a-top, and a yellow 
argillous earth underneath, 
The beſt oer is that of Berry in France. There are ſeveral 
kinds dug up in England, all bordering on the red ; ſome of 
them uſed in poliſhing looking-glaſles. 
OLD Age. See the articles Ack and LonG zvity. 
Orp Aftronomy. See the article ASTRONOMY. 
OLD Style. See the article STYLE, 
Orp Subſidy. See the article SUBsIDY. 
' OLD impoſition of Tonnage. See the article DuTy. 
{ OLEAGINOUS, ſomething that partakes of the nature of oil; 
or out of which oil may be expreſſed. See Oi. | 
Thus olives, nuts, almonds, c. are oleaginous fruits, or 
| fruits out of which oil is expreſſed. See FxurT. Pines, 
| Firs, &c. are oleaginous woods, yielding roſin, turpentine, 
Sc. See Rosin, &c.—Of all woods, oleaginous ones burn 
the beſt, See FUEL,—An oleaginous urine in malignant fevers 
s a ſign of death. See Urine. | 
OLECRANUM, Mr, in anatomy, an eminence behind 
| the bend of the elbow ; being the part whereon the arm 
bears when we reſt on the elbow.—Sece Tab. Anat. fig. 7. n. 11. 
See alſo the article ARM, ELBow, and ANnCon. 
This eminence is nothing elſe but the poſterior apophyſis of 
the head of the ulna, which ſtays that bone, and prevents its 
ſlipping back; fo as to form an acute angle when the arm is 
bent, See ULNA. 
The olecranum is received into the hind ſinus of the lower end 
of the humerus ; and with the fore protuberance of the ulna, 
which is received into the fore ſinus of the humerus, forms a 
perfect ginglymus, whereby the two bones move as on 
a hinge. : 


OLEOSUM Sa! volatile. See SAL. 


N 
i 


aricient laws, relating to maritime affairs, made by King Ri- 
chard I. See Law. 

They are thus called, becauſe compoſed in the Oleron, an iſland 
in the bay of Aquitaine, at the mouth of the river 
Charent. : 

OLFACTORY Nerves, in anatomy, the firſt pair of nerves 
ſpringing out of the medulla oblongata; ſo called as being the 
immediate inſtruments of ſmelling.—See Tab. Anat. (Oſteol.) 
fg. 5. lit. hh. See alſo SELLING. 

The Ancients called them proceſſus papillares ; which Dr. 
Drake thinks a more ſuitable name, till their arrival at the 
os cribroſum ; in regard they rather appear productions of the 
medulla oblongata, than diſtin nerves ; againſt which, their 
manifeſt cavities, and their communication with the ventricles, 
argue. See MEDULLA oblongata. | 

The olfafory nerves have their riſe juſt below the os frontis, and 
are diſtributed among the membranes of the. noſe, See 
NzRveE. 

OLIBANUM, “ in pharmacy, a kind of gum, or reſin, uſually 
called male frankincenſe, See FRANKINCENSE. 

It has its name olibanum, quaſi oleum libani; becauſe diſtilled in 
form of an oil, from à tree on mount Libanon. | 
Olibanum is brought to us in large white tears, bordering a 
little on the yellow; very heavy, of a ſharp bitter taſte, and 
a brisk ſmell. 
It is diſtinguiſhed from the female, or common frankincenſe, 
by che largeneſs of the drops.—It is very glutinous, and con- 


| 


ſequently 


OK ER, OcHRa, or OcHER, in natural hiſtory, a yellow, 


what generally gives to the chalybeat ſprings their medicinal 


OLERON-Laws, or the Sea-Laws of OLER on, are a ſet of 
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ſequently ſtrengthening; and partakes enough of the turpen- | 


tine to render it ſomewhat detergent ; It is more uſed in com- 
ound ſtrengthening plaiſters, than in inward compoſitions, 
OLIGARCHY, * form of government, wherein the adminiſtra- 
tion is in the hands of a few perſons, See GOVERNMENT. 
* 'The Word is formed from the Greek, e, few ; and agxn, 
Command, Government. | : 
The ſtates of Venice, and Genoa, may be ranked among oli- 
garchies. 
Oligarchy amounts to much the ſame thing with ariſtocracy; 
unleſs perhaps the former import a kind of defect or corrup- 
tion; as if the ſovereign power were monopolized by a few 
perſons, in prejudice of the rights of a great number. See 
 ARISTOCRACY. | 
OLIO, or OcL10, a ſavoury diſh, or food, compoſed of a great 
variety of ingredients : chiefly found at Spaniſh tables. 
The forms of Olio's are various; to give a notion of the 
ftrange aſſemblage, we ſhall here add one from an approved 
author.— Take rump of beef, neat's tongues boil'd and dry'd, 
and Bolonia ſauſages ; boil them together, and after boiling 
two hours, add mutton, pork, veniſon, and bacon, cut in 
bits; as alſo turnips, carrots,. onions, and cabbage, borage, 
endive, marigolds, ſorrel, and ſpinage; then ſpices, as ſaffron, 
cloves, mace, nutmeg, &c. This done, in another pot put 
a turkey or gooſe, with capons, pheaſants, widgeons, and 
ducks, partridges, teals, and ſtock-doves, ſnipes, quails, and 
larks, and boil them in water and ſalt. In a third veſſel, 


prepare a ſauce of white wine, ſtrong broth, butter, bottoms | 


of artichokes and cheſnuts, with colliflowers, bread, marrow, 
yolks of eggs, mace and ſaffron, Laſtly, diſh the clio, by firſt 
laying out the beef and veal, then the veniſon, mutton, tongues, 
and ſauſages, and roots over all; then the largeſt fowls, then 
the ſmalleſt, and laſtly pour on the ſauce. | | 
OLITORY, a kitchen-garden ; or a garden of herbs, roots, 
Sc. for food. See GARDEN, SALLET, G. 
OLIVARIA Corpora, in anatomy, are two protuberances in the 
under part of the brain, placed on each fide the corpora py- 
ramidalia, towards the lower end ; having their name from 
their figure, which reſembles that of an olive. See BRAIN. 
OLIVE, Ortva, a ſtone-fruit, which yields plenty of oil; 
the produce of the olea or olive-tree, See O1L. 
There are three kinds of olives frequently ſold ; different in 
ſize and goodneſs : viz, thoſe of Verona, which are the beſt ; 
thoſe of Spain; and thoſe of Provence. 


The olives, while on the tree, are intolerably bitter, without | 


any thing of that delicious taſte, which procures them admit- 
tance at the richeſt tables, To fit them for that, they muſt 
be prepared as follows : | | 
Curing or pickling OLIVES.—In the months of June and July, 
long ere the olives are fit to yield their oil, they are gather'd, 
and laid to ſteep ſome days in freſh water ; when taken out, 
they are put in a lye made of water prepared with barillia, 
or kali, with aſhes of olive ſtones calcined ; or at leaſt with 
lime. 3 
They are next laid in a liquor of water and ſalt, with which 
they are put in thoſe little barrels, wherein they are brought 
to us. To give them the flavour, they throw over them an 
eſſence uſually compoſed of cloves, cinnamon, coriander, and 
fennel, This eſſence is a kind of ſecret among thoſe who 


deal herein; and, in effect, it is in this that all the difficulty of | 


the preparation lies. | | 
Drawing of al of OTLIVES. -The Olives being gathered, are 
laid for ſome time on the ground to drain, and to ripen further ; 
they are then ground into a paſte with a mill-ſtone : The paſte 


is put in large frails, and boiling water poured over them. 


Laſtly, the whole is preſſed ; by means whereof the oil is eaſily 
ſeparated, and ſwims a-top of the water. 
OLtve-CoLouR, is a yellow, mingled with black. 
CoLouR. | 
The term is chiefly uſed in ſpeaking of the tincture of the com- 
plexion : the Spaniards and Indians are rarely white, generally 
olive-complexioned. 5 | 

OESTRUM Veneris, extaſy or incentive of love; an appellation 
ſometimes given the clitoris, from the laſcivious titillations it 
is capable of. See CLITORIS. 


| See 


OLYMPIAD, Onvures, in chronology, a ſpace, or period of | 


four years; whereby the Greeks reckon'd their time. See 
EPOCHA. | | 
This method of computation had its riſe from the olympic 
Games, which were celebrated every fifth year, near the city 
ohmpia in Peloponneſus, See OLYMPIC. | 
The firſt o/ympiad commenced, according to ſome, in the year 
- 3938 of the Julian period; the year from the creation 3174 
the year before Chriſt 774 ; and 24 years before the founda- 
tion of Rome : Or rather, as others will have it, in the year 
of the world, 3251 ; the year of the Julian period, 3941; 
and 23 years before the building of Rome. 
The Peloponneſian war begun on the firſt year of the 87th 
elympiad. Alexander the Great died the firſt year of the 
114th; and Jeſus Chriſt was born the firſt year of the 195th 
alympiad. | | | 
The olympiads were alſo called anni Iphiti, from Iphitus, who 
| 2 | 


— 


* 


games. 


We do not find any computation by ohmpiads after the 6 


O'M B 


inſtituted, or at leaſt renewed - the ſolemnity of the 0 * 
which ended with the year of Chriſt 440.—Except ths fed. 
charter of our king Ethelbert, the years of his wn 5 are id bh 
be reckoned by olympiads, © 22 55 


OLYMPICS, or OL ymprc Games, were ſolemn games, famous 


among the ancient Greeks ; inſtituted, according to ſ. 
Hercules, in honour of Jupiter; and held at the. beginning 05 
every fifth year, that is, every 49th month, on the banks of 


the Alpheus, near Olympia, a city of Elia; to exereiſe their 


routh in five kinds of combats. See GAMES. ; 
heſe Games became ſo conſiderable, that the Greeks made 
them their epocha ; diſtinguiſhing their years by the returns of 
the olympics. See OLM Pa vp. ; 
Thoſe who were conquerors in them, were ſo honoured by 
their countrymen, that at their return, a piece of the wall x 
the city was pulled down to give paſſage to their chariot. 
The prize contended for, was a crown made of a peculiar ſort 
of wild olive appropriated to this uſe. See OLTMPIONIC ES. 


OLymerc Fire, is ſometimes uſed for the fire ariſing from the 


ſun's rays collected in the focus of a burning-glaſs. See FIRE 
and BURNING-g/aſs. = 


Gli OLYMPIC, the title of the academiſts of Vicenza in Italy, 


See ACADEMY. 


OLYMPIONICES, OR e in antiquity, an appellation 
given to thoſe who came off victorious in the olympic games, 


See OLYMPIC, | | | 
The olympionices were infinitely honoured in their country, ag 
being eſteemed to have done it immortal honour, The Athe- 


nians particularly, were ſo laviſh in. their-preſents to the ahn- 
phpionices their countrymen, that Solon found it neceſſary to re- 
ſtrain their liberality by a ſpecial law, which imported that 


the city ſhould give 500 drachma's to the o/ympronices ; which 
amounted to about 58 ounces of ſilver, our weight. No very 
conſiderable ſum | 


OMBRE, a celebrated court-game at cards; play'd by two, by 


three, or by five perſons ; but generally by three. See Cards 
and GAME. 1 

The game of ombre is borrowed from the Spaniards ; and re- 
quires all the phlegm and gravity of that people in the playing. 
The name ſignifies as much as the game of man; ombre, or 
Hombre, in Spaniſh, ſignifying man, in alluſion to the thought 
and attention required herein, 


In ombre by three, nine cards are dealt to each party ; the 


whole ombre pack being only 40; by reaſon the eights, nines, 
and tens are thrown aſide: he that wins, muſt take five tricks, 
or four when the other five are divided fo as one have two, 
and the other three, | 

After the cards are dealt, if none of the parties think their 
hand ſtrong enough to attempt for the ſtake or game, they all 
paſs ; and, after ſomething put down to the former ſtake, deal 
over again. If any will attempt for it, he henceforth is called 


. the ombre; and the other two become leagued together, like 


two partners at whisk, to defend it againſt him. Note, each has 
the refuſal of being embre, according to his order of ſeniority. 
There are two ways of undertaking for the game : In the 
firſt, which is the moſt uſual, after chuſing what he will have 
trumps, he diſcards, or lays aſide what number of his cards he 
pleaſes, and in their. lieu takes an equal number from the re- 
mainder of the pack; the like do the other two. The other 
way is, when he dare truft to his own hand, and therefore de- 
clines to diſcard, or change any cards, but leaves that to the 
others ; which is called playing /ans prendre : If he gains the 
point in this latter caſe, he reaps ſomewhat extraordinary, 
more than in the firſt. | : 

If he fail in either caſe, he is ſaid to be bea/ted ; and the failure 
is called a remiſe, or repue/te ; and if one of the defenders of the 
ſtake win more tricks than he, ſuch perſon is ſaid to win codille, 


and takes up the ſtake the ombre played for: And in both caſes, 


the embre is to forfeit the value of the ſtake played for to the 
board. | e 3 

If the ombre win all the nine tricks, it is called winning the 
vole, and he reaps doubly ; and if he attempt it, and miſcariy, 
he ſuffers proportionably. | | 


The overſights and irregularities committed in the courſe of 


the game, are called b-a/tes, and ſubject the perſons charge- 
able therewith to forfeitures. | TOI 

As to the order and value of the cards at ombre,.it is to be ob- 
ſerved, that the ace of ſpades, called /padille, is always the 
firſt or higheſt trump, in whatever ſuit the trump be; the 
duce of trumps, when trumps is of either of the black colours, 
or the ſeven, if of the red, is the ſecond trump, and call 
manille ; the ace of clubs, called bafto, the third; and if either 
of the red ſuits be trump, the ace of that ſuit, called punt, 
the fourth. The reſt in the black ſuits are valued according 
to the following order, viz. King, Queen, knave, ſeven, (1x, 
five, four, and three. In the red ſuits they follow thus; 
King, Queen, knave, duce, three, four, five, and fix. _ 
The three firſt, or principal trumps, are called matadare* 3 


which have this privilege, that they are not obliged to atten 


an inferior trump when it leads ; but for want of another * 
| , 
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trump, the perſon may renounce trumps, and play any other 


card, —Add, that if the three matadores be in the hands of the 


mbre, in caſe he be beaſted, he is to forfeit for them ; or, if 


in his point, he is to have a conſideration for them; but 
= nothing lef than three, And it muſt be further noted, 
that the trumps immediately ſucceeding theſe, viz. punto, 


king, queen, &c. if they be found in the ſame hand with 


ormer, are alſo reputed as mataderes, and to be allowed, 
u eite for like the reſt: And this as low as the ſequence 
reaches without interruption. 3 : 
There are ſome varieties in the manner of playing the game 
of ombre. Sometimes he who has /þadille is obliged to play, 
let his game be ever ſo bad; which is called force 2 70 
gometimes, when all have paſſed, a perſon underta es the 
ame on condition of diſcarding, and making up his hand 
ere he names trump ; which is called gaſcarille. 


In embre by five, which ſome even prefer to that by three, as | 


t requiring ſo much attention; only eight cards apiece are 
rb and 118 tricks muſt be won, otherwiſe the ombre is 
beaſted. ; 
the perſon who undertakes the game, after naming the 
trump, calls a king to his aſſiſtance; upon which, the per- 


ſon in whoſe hand the king is, without diſcovering himſelf, | 


is to aſſiſt him as a partner, and to ſhare his fate, If between 
both they can make five tricks, the ombre wins; and then the 
auxiliary king ſhares the ſpoil ; and vice verſa. ; 

If the ombre venture the game without calling in any king; 
this too is called playing ſans prendre; in which caſe the o- 
ther four are all againſt him, and he muſt win five tricks 
alone, or be beafted,—T he reſt is much the ſame as by three; 
mutatis mutandis. | EN 

OMBRE de Soleil, in heraldry, ſhadow of the fun, is when the 
ſun is borne in armoury, ſo, as that the eyes, noſe, and mouth, 
which at other times are repreſented, do not appear; and the 
colouring is thin, ſo that the field may be ſeen through it. 

OMELET'\,* a kind of pancake or fricaſſee of eggs, with o- 
ther ingredients; very uſual in Spain, and France. 

* M:nage derives the word from the Italian animella, little ſoul ; 
which, he ſays, that people uſe for the nice bits among the 
iblets of fowls, &c. uſed for fricaſſees, as livers, hearts, 
— gizzards, &c. From whence, by reſemblance, is 
formed the French amelette, a fricaſſee of eggs. Tripod derives 
the word from «pz, together, and Ave, to diſſolve, moiſten, 
mix: And M. de la Mothe le Vayer from the French oexf, 
egg, and melez, mingled. 
The forms of omelets are various. We meet with farced 
—_ —_ with ſugar, omelets of green peaſe, omelets a la 
Turg. &c. ä 
A * author in this way preſcribes the following one. The 
eggs, being beaten, are to be ſeaſoned with ſalt and pepper, 
and then fried in butter made boiling hot: This done, gravy 
to be poured on, and the whole ſtrewed with chives and parſley 
ſhred ſmall, When one fide is fried enough, it is to be 
turned on the other. 

OMEN),* a ſign, or indication of ſomething future, taken from 
the mouth of a perſon ſpeaking. See AucuRyY, DiviNna- 
TION, Sc. | | 
| * Frtu; dzrives the word omen from oremen, quod fit ore, as being 

a preſage by the mouth. See PrEsace. 

Omen Preregativum, among the Romans, was the vote of the 

hiſt tribe, or century, in their comitia, 


When a law, &c. was propoſed, or an election to be made, | 


an urn was brought in to the prieſts there preſent, into which 
were caſt the names of the tribes, or centuries, or curiæ; as 
the comitia were either tributa, centuriata, or curiata. And 
the lots being drawn, that tribe, century, &c. whoſe name 
came up firſt, was called tribus, or centuria prerogativa, be- 
cauſe their voices were asked firſt. And fo much did the Ro- 
mans depend on this prerogative century, that the reſt general- 
ly followed them. Hence a perſon who had the voices of 
the prerogative, was ſaid to have omen prerogativum, 
OMENTUM)® in anatomy, a fat, thin membrane ſpread over 
the inteſtines, and following them in all their ſinuoſities, — 
dee Tab. Anat. (Splanch.) fig. 2. lit. gg. fig. 3. lit. mm. See 
allo INTESTINES. Fs 
Ihe omentum is the ſame with what is otherwiſe called epi- 
plion, caul, rete, reticulum, &c. 
It reaches from the bottom of the ſtomach (to which it is con- 
nected) to the navel, at which it ordinarily terminates ; tho' 
in ſome ſubjects it goes farther, ſo as upon a rupture of the 
peritonzum, to fall into the ſcrotum. Beſides the ſtomach, 
it is faſtened to the concave part of the liver, the backſide 
of the duodenum, part of the colon, the back, and the ſpleen; 
ts other extremity to the ſmall guts. | 
Its form reſembles that of a pouch or ſachel, which may be 
inflated with a blow-pipe to the capacity of a gallon. 
Its ſubſtance is membranous, conſiſting of two leaves, or 
Coats, between which, and on the ſurfaces of which, are in- 
numerable veins, arteries, nerves, and vaſa adipoſa, or fat 
veſſels, variouſly interwove, and by their interſections dividing 
the part into a multitude of little areolz, reſembling the 
es of a fine net; whence its name, rete, 


% fat, in its proper duds, running along with the other 
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veſſels, renders theſe areolæ very obſcure; while the interme ; 
diate ſpaces are filled with 'a tranſparent membrane, full of 
ſmall holes; ſo that the whole appears a beautiful kind of net. 
Its arteries come from the cæſiac and meſenterics, and its 
veins run to the porta, and are called epiploice; its nerves 
from the intercoſtals. 3 

The fat, here, as in the membrana adipoſa, is either brought 
by the ducts into the adipoſe cells, or delivered from the cells 
into the ducts; for the fineneſs of the veſſels, &c, renders their 
courſe exceeding difficult to trace: It is even doubted whether 
or no they be hollow, Malpighi, and many others, incline 
to the former opinion ; and take the omentum to'be nothing 
elſe but a large pouch, full of innumerable little ones, filled 
with fat; they add, that the ductus adipoſi are real veſſels 
ariſing out of the omentum, and ſpreading themſelves, by 
means of the membrana adipoſa, throughout the whole body; 
diſtributing fat to every part, in the ſame manner as the arte- 
ries diſtribute blood. See Far and DucTus Adipoſi. 
The particular uſe of the omentum is to promote the periſtaltic 
motion of the guts, by lubricating them with its oily ſubſtance, 
which tranſudes through its pores; and by following them in 


their doublings and windings, to ſerve as a bolſter to ſlide up- 


on; and by filling up their hollows, preventing their being 
too much diſtended with flatulencies, yet giving way to them 
when replete with aliment. See Hiſt. Acad. R. Scienc. ann. 
1725. p. 12, ſeqq. | ; 
The omentum is ; in all animals, excepting monkeys, in 
which it is triple, or quadruple. ee 

OMIT TAS, See the article Non Omzttas. 

OMNIUM forum Agua. See the article Aqua. 
OMOPHAGT,* among the ancient geographers, a name given 
to certain nations who fed on raw fleſh, as the Scythians, &c. 
*The word is formed of e., crude, and @aſw, I cat. 


OMOPHORIUM),* a little cloak, anciently wore by the 


biſhops over their ſhoulders; thereby to repreſent the good 
ſhepherd who brings home the ſtrayed ſheep on his ſhoulders. 
*The word is pure Greek, formed from «w®-, ſhoulder, and 
Oepw, I bear. 
For this reaſon the omophorium was put off at the opening 
of the goſpels, becauſe then the true ſhepherd Jeſus Chriſt 
was ſuppoſed preſent in perſon, 
Some confound the omophorium with the pallium wore by the 
patriarchs: But there was this difference, that the pallium was 
a long cloak, of purple, and was peculiarly reſerved for pa- 
triarchs ; though ſince given to ſome biſhops by way of diſ- 
tinction. See PALLIUM, © 
OMOPLATE,* Quran, in anatomy, is uſed in the general 
for the ſhoulder ; but more particularly for two bones ſituate 
on the hind part of the upper ribs, one on each ſide ; called alſo 
ſcapulæ and ſhoulder-blades. See SCAPULA and SHOULDER. 
* eis comes from the Greek τπe., ſhoulder, and ug, 
road. ; 
T heſe bones are broad, and eſpecially in the middle; thick in 
their apophyſes; of a triangular form, concave within, and 
convex without ; and are joined to the clavicles and arms. 
OMPANORATE, an appellation given to the prieſts of the 
iſland of Madagaſcar. 
"Theſe are the ſchool-maſters of the country, and teach Ara- 
bic and writing, They have ſeveral books, but none of 
them contain more than ſome chapter of the Alcoran, and a 
few phyſical recipe's. | . 
They are divided into ſeveral orders, bearing ſome reſemblance 
to our eccleſiaſtical dignities: As ambiaſſe, ſecretary or phyſi- 
Cian ; tilon, ſubdeacon ; mouladzi, deacon ; faquihi, prieſt ; 
catibon, biſhop ; lamlamaba, archbiſhop z ompitſequili, pro- 
phets or diviners; /abaha, calif, or chief of the religion. 
The Ompanorates deal much in taliſmans, and other charms, 
which they call Hhitidzi, and which they ſell to the grandees 
of the place. They alſo make little ſtatues or images, called 
auli, which they conſult as oracles ; and to which they aſcribe 


various powers; as the making rich, deſtroying enemies, 


&c. They have public ſchools, where they teach their ſu- 
perſtitions and ſortileges. 


The ompit/iquili practiſe geomancy, and are moſtly conſulted 


on diſeaſes, and the ſucceſs of affairs; reſolving all queſtions 
by figures drawn on a little table, covered with ſand. 
OMPHACION,* Ougazw, in pharmacy, the juice of four or 
unripe grapes. FED 
Ihe word is derived from the Greek Ou@as, unripe grape. 
Some have alſo given the name to a kind of oil, pretended to 
be drawn from olives while yet green and four, But Pomet 
charges it as an impoſture ; adding, that olives yield no oil 
at all till perfectly ripe. See O1L and OLIVE. | 
OMPHALOCELE,* in medicine, a kind of hernia, or tu 


mor in the navel ; ariſing like other ruptures from a relaxa- 


tion, or rupture of the peritonæum; by which either the 
omentum or the guts fall down, See HE RNIA. 
Ihe word is Greek, OuPanxnan, formed of owpar®-, navel, 
and x»ydn, tumor. Tis otherwiſe called exomphalus. See Ex- 
OMPHALUS. 


Its remoter cauſes we 3 kent ſtrains, loud cries, abundance of 
ſerous humour, difficult deliv Se. | 115 
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OMPHALO-MESENTERIC, in anatomy. All fetus are 
wrapped in at leaſt two coats, or membranes; moſt of them 
have a third, called allantoides, or urinary. Some, as the 


dog, | 
vellek, viz, a vein and an artery, called omphalb-meſenterics, 
becauſe paſſing along the ſtring to the navel, and terminating 
in the meſontery. See Fox Tus, SECUNDINE, c. | 
OMPHALOPTER, or OurHALOPTIc, in optics, a glaſs 
that is convex on both ſides, popularly called a convex lens. 


See Convex. | 
OMPHALUS. See EnTEROMPHALUs, EXoMPHALUSs, and 


ONANIA, and Onanism, terms which ſome late empirics. 


ONDEE, or Ovp RE, in heraldry, See the article Wavy. 
ONE Wheel Plough. See the article Pub. 
ONEIROCRITICA,* Oripoxpilixy, the art of interpreting 


or revelation required for that purpoſe, 


ONEIROCRITICS,* a title given to interpreters of dreams, 


The ſecret of oneirecriticiſm, according to them all, conſiſts 
in the relation ſuppoſed to be between the dream, and the | 


ONERANDO pro rata portionis, a writ which lies for a joint 
than the proportion of his land comes to. 
 ONGLEE, or Ox GLE, is uſed by the French heralds to de- 


ONKOTOMY,* in chirurgery, the operation of opening a 


ONOMANCY,* or rather ON0MAMANCY, the art of di- 


ONO 


— 


cat, hare, &c. have a fourth; which has two blood- 


HyDROMPHALUS. 


have framed, to denote the crime of ſelf-pollution ; mentioned 
in ſcripture to have been practiſed by Onan, and puniſhed in 
him with death, Some take it for the ſame with what in 
other places of ſcripture, particularly Levit. ch. xx. is called 
giving of ſeed to Moloch; * for which the puniſhment allotted 
is ſtoning to death. See POLLUTION. 3 
This is but ill warranted: The ableſt criticks make them quite 
different things. Selden is poſitive the Jews, in imitation of 
their neighbours, actually ſacrificed their children to Moloch. 
Others fancy they only made them paſs between two fires, 
in order to obtain the idol's favour and protection. | 


dreams ; or a method of foretelling future events by means of 
dreams. See DREAM, DivINATION, Cc. 

* The word is formed from the Greek o::g©-, dream, and xpili- 
#», of xpioz;, judgment.—Some call it, oneirocratia; and de- 
rive it from o e., and felt, 1 poſſeſs, I command. 

Tt appears from ſeveral paſſages of ſcripture, that there was, 
under the Jewiſh diſpenſation, ſuch a thing as foretelling fu- 
ture events by dreams; but then there was a particular gift, 


It ſhould ſeem hence, that dreams are really ſignificative, and 
do forebode ſomething to come ; and all that is wanting a- 
mong us is the oneirocritica, or the art of knowing what : 
Vet it is the opinion of many, that dreams are mere chime- 
ra's; bearing, indeed, ſome relation to what has paſſed, but 
none to what is to come.—As to the caſe of Joſeph, it was 
poſſible for God, who knew all things, to diſcover to him 
What was in the womb of fate; and to introduce that, he 
might take the occaſion of a dream : Not but that he might 
as well have foretold it from any other accident or circum- 


ſtance whatever. Unleſs God, to give the matter more | 


weight, ſhould purpoſely communicate ſuch a dream to Pha- 
rach, in order to fall in with the popular notion of dreams 
and divination, which then prevailed among the Egyptians. 
See ONEIROCRITICS, 


or thoſe who judge of events from the circumftances of 


dreams. See ONEIROCRITICA. 
* The word is formed from the Greek oe ©-, dream, and XfiTicy 


judgment. | 
There is no great regard to be had to thoſe Greek books call- 
ed oneirocritics; nor do we know why the patriarch of Con- 
ſtantinople and others ſhould amuſe themſelves with writing 
on ſo pitiful a ſubject. | | 

Rigault has given us a collection of the Greek and Latin 
works of this kind; one attributed to Aſtrampſichus, ano- 
ther to Nicephorus, patriarch of Conſtantinople ; to which 
are added the treatiſes of Artemidorus and Achmet.— But the 
books themſelves are little but reveries; a kind of waking 
dreams, to explain and account for ſleeping ones. 


thing ſignified : But they are far from keeping to the relations 
of agreement, and fimilitude ; and frequently have recourſe 
to others of diſſimilitude, and contrariety. 


tenant, or tenant in common, when diſtrained for more rent 


note the talons or claws of beaſts or birds, when of colours 
different from the body. 


tumor, or abſceſs. 
*The word is formed from the Greek oſx©-, tumor, and reu, 


I cut. See Tumovu, Ec. 


vining the good or evil fortune which ſhall befal a man, from 
the letters of his name, See NAME. | 
*The word is ſuppoled to be formed from the Greek ovoun, 
name, and wala, divination. Indeed there is ſomething ſir- 


gular in the etymology : For, in ſtrictneſs, ozomancy ſhould | 


rather ſigniſy divination by aſſes; being formed from ., a- 
finus, and wala, to ſignify divination by names, it ſhould be 
onomatomancy. See NoMancy. ee 
Onomantia was a very popular and reputable practice among 


the ancients: The Pythagoreans taught, that the minds, ac- 


tions and ſucceſſes of men, were according to their fate, genius, 


ONY 


and name; and Plato himſelf ſeenis ſomewhat inclinable . 
the ſame opinion. Auſonius expreſſes it to Probus, thus: 4 
ualem creavit moribus 1 es 
Mit vocari nomine, IN 
| undi ſupremus arbiter, © eln at 
Thus he plays with tippling Meroe, as though her name told 
ſhe would drink mere wine without water, or, as he calls i 
merum merum. Thus Hippolitus was obſerved to be torn in 
pieces by his coach-hotſes, as his name imported; and th. 
Agamemnon ſignified he ſhould linger long before TY 
Priam, that he ſhould be redeemed out of bohdage in 17 


Childhood. Hitherto may be alſo referred that of Claudius 


Rutilius: 6 

Naominibus certis credam decurrere mores ? 

| Moribus aut. potius nomina certa dari ? 

It is a frequent obſervation in hiſtory, that the greateſt em. 
pires and ſtates have been founded and deſtroyed by men of 
the ſame name. Thus Cyrus, the fon of Cambyſes, begun 

the Perſian monarchy ; and Cyrus, the ſon of Darius, * 
it. Darius, fon of Hyſtaſpes, reſtored it; and again, Da- 
rius, ſon of Arſamis, utterly overthrew it. Philip, fon of 
Amintas, exceedingly enlarged the kingdom of Macedonia: 
and Philip, fon of Antigonus, wholly loſt it. Auguſtus 
was the firſt emperor of Rome; Auguſtulus the laſt, Con- 


ſtantine firſt ſettled the empire of Conſtantinople; and Con- 


ſtantine loſt it wholly to the Turks. 


It is an obſervation of the like kind, that ſome names are 


conſtantly unfortunate to princes: As Caius among the Ro. 
mans; John in France, England, and Scotland; and Henry 
in France, | | 
One of the great rules of onomancy among the Pythagoreans, 
was, that an even number of vowels in a name ſignified an 
imperfection in the left fide of the man; and an odd num- 
ber, in the right, —Another rule was, that thoſe perſons were 
the moſt happy, in whoſe names the numeral letters, added 
together, made the greateſt ſum: For which reaſon, ſay 
they, it was that Achilles vanquiſhed Hector; the numeral 
letters in the former name amounting, forſooth, to a greater 
number than in the latter, 
And it was doubtleſs from a principle much of the ſame kind, 
that the young Romans toaſted their miſtreſſes at their meet- 
ings as often as there were letters in their names, Thus 
Martial, 

Nævia ſex cyathis, ſeptem Fuſtina bibatur, 
Rhodiginus deſcribes a ſingular kind of onomantia.,—Theodo- 
tus, king of the Goths, being curious to know the ſucceſs of 

his wars againſt the Romans; an onomantical Jew ordered 
him to ſhut up a number of ſwine in little ſtyes, and to give 

. ſome of them Roman, to others Gothic, names, with dif- 

ferent marks to diſtinguiſh them; and there to keep them till 
a certain day; which being come, upon inſpecting the ſtyes, 
they found thoſe dead, to whom the Gothic, and thoſe alive, 
to whom the Roman names were given. — Upon which the 
Jew foretold the defeat of the Goths. 

ONOMA TOPOEIA,* in grammar and rhetoric, a figure 
of ſpeech, whereby names and words are formed to the re- 
ſemblance of the ſound made by the things ſignified. 

*The word is formed from the Greek o., name, and mus, 

fngo, I make, feign. : | 

Thus is the word trigue- trac, formed from the noiſe made by 
moving the men at this game: And from the ſame ſource a- 
riſes the buz of bees, the grunting of hogs, the cactling of 
hens, the ſnoring of people aſleep, the claſhing of arms, c. 
The ſureſt etymologies are thoſe deduced from the onomats- 
pœia. See ETYMOLOGY. ; Si 

ONONYCHITES,* ſomething that has the hoofs, that is, the 


feet of an aſs. 
*The word is formed from the Greek o, aſs ; and out, hoof, 


nail. 

ONoNYCHITEs was an appellation which the heathens, in the 
firſt century, gave the God of the Chriſtians, becauſe they 
owned and adored the fame God with the Jews. For it was 
a netion, (howſoever it had its riſe) as appears from Tacitus, 
hiſt. lib. 5. c. 3. that the Iſraelites, much afflicted with 
thirſt, were led to a ſpring by an aſs going to drink; an 
that in gratitude for the benefit, they worſhipped an als: 
And that the Chriſtians did ſo likewiſe, See Tertull. hu. 

ONTOLOGY, or Ox'Tos0Pny, the doctrine or ſcience dt 
ente, that is, of being, in the general, or abſtract. See Exs. 
Ontology” coincides with what in the ſchools is more uſually 
called metaphyſics. See METAPHYSICs, 

ONYCOMANCY,* or as ſome write it, ONyMANCY, * 
kind of divination by means of the nails of the fingers. Yee 


Nair. © | 
* The word is formed from the Greek ovZ, nail; and po» 


divination. | ; 

The ancient practice was to rub the nails of a youth r 
oil and ſoot, or wax; and to hold up the nails thus ſmea 

againſt the ſun.— Upon them were ſuppoſed to appear figures 

or characters, which ſhewed the thing required. _ 

Hence, alſo modern chiromancers call that branch of their 


art, which relates to the inſpection of nails, cen y, 
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ONYX,* out, in natural hiſtory, a kind of precious ſtone, 


accounted a ſpecies of opake agat. See PRECIovus Stone, |. 


AGAT, Oc. De ON PI” Ge 
* The word, in the Greek language, ſignifies nail; the poets 
making: this ſtone to have been formed by the parcz, from a 
piece of Venus's nails, cut off by Cupid with one of his arrows. 
Tt is of a dark horny colour, in which is a plate of a bluiſh 
white, and ſometimes of red; the ſeveral colours appearing 
as diſtinct as if laid on by art. TIS | 3H 
There are ſome brought from Arabia, mixed with a browniſh 
hue; which, after taking off one lay or zone, ſhew another 
underneath, of a different colour.—Whence they take the 
name Memphitis, or Camehuia, g. d. another ſtone. See 
CAMAIEUX. ; | | 
White zones or girdles are eſſential to an onyx. | | 
Dioſcorides and Galen rank alabaſter among the number of | 
ms; though this is very remote from the ſentiment of the 
moderns. See ALABASTER. : we 
OPACITY, in philoſophy, a quality of bodies which renders 
them opake, that is, impervious to the rays of light, See 
16HT. | 
The term opacity is uſed in oppoſition to tranſparency. See 
TRANSPARENCY. | 
Opacity, according to the Carteſians, conſiſts in this, that 
the pores of the body are not all ſtrait, or directly before each 
other; or rather, not pervious every way. . 
But this doctrine is deficient ; for though it muſt be allowed 
that to have a body tranſparent, its pores muſt be ſtrait, or 
rather open every way: Yet how it ſhould happen, that not 
only glaſs and diamonds, but even water, whoſe parts are ſo 
very moveable, ſhould have all their pores open and pervious 
every way; and at the fame time, the fineſt paper, or the 
thinneſt gold plate, ſhould exclude the light for want of ſuch 
pores, is inconceivable. So that another cauſe of opacity muſt 
be found, _ | 
Now, all bodies have vaſtly more pores or vacuities than are 
neceſſary for an infinite number of-rays to find a free paſſage | 
through them in right lines, without ſtriking on any of the 
parts themſelves, For ſince water is nineteen times lighter, 
i. e. rarer than gold; and yet gold itſelf is ſo very rare, that 
magnetic effluvia paſs freely through it without any oppoſition; 
and quickſilver is readily received within its pores, and even 
water itſelf by compreſſion ; it muſt have much more pores 
than ſolid parts; conſequently, water muſt have at leaſt for- 
ty times as much vacuity as ſolidity. See PoRE. | 
The cauſe therefore why ſome bodies are opake, does not con- 
fiſt in the want of rectilinear pores, pervious every way; but, 
either in the unequal denſity of the parts; or in the magnitude 
of the pores, and being either empty, or filled with a different 
matter; by means whereof the rays of light, in their paſſage, 
arearreſted by innumerable refractions and reflexions ; till, fall- 
ing at length on ſome ſolid part, they become quite extinct, 
and are utterly abſorbed. See Ray and REFRACTION. 
Hence cork, paper, wood, &c. are opake; while glaſs, dia- 
monds, Ec, are pellucid. For in the confines, or joining of 
parts alike in denſity, ſuch as thoſe of glaſs, water, diamonds, 
&c, among themſelves ; there ariſes no refraction or reflexion, 
by reaſon of the equal attraction every way. So that ſuch of 
the rays of light as enter the firſt ſurface, paſs ſtrait through 
the body; excepting ſuch as are loſt and abſorbed, by ſtriking 
on ſolid parts. But in the bordering of parts unequal in den- 
lity; ſuch as thoſe of wood and paper, both with regard to 
themſelves, and with regard to the air or empty ſpace in their 
larger pores; the attraction being unequal, the reflexions and 
refractions will be very great: Thus the rays will be unable to | 
paſs through ſuch bodies, being continually bandied about, till 
they become extinct. See REFRACTION, G. 
That this interruption, or diſcontinuity of parts, is the chief 
Cauſe of opacity, Sir Iſaac Newton argues, does appear hence, 
that all opake bodies immediately begin to be tranſparent, 
when their pores become filled with a ſubſtance of equal, or 
almoſt equal denſity with their parts: Thus paper dipped in 
water or oil, the ſtone called aculus mundi ſteeped in water, 
 Inen-cloth dipped in oil or vinegar, and other ſubſtances 
ſoaked in ſuch fluids as will intimately pervade their little 
pores, become more tranſparent than before. 
On the contrary, the moſt tranſparent ſubſtances, by emptying 
their pores, or ſeparating their parts, may be rendered very pate. 
— Thus ſalts, or wet paper, or oculus mundi, by drying; horn, 
by ſcraping ; glaſs by pulverizing orflawing ; and water itſelf 
y being beat into bubbles or froth, are rendered opake. 
Indeed, to render bodies pale and coloured, their interſtices 
muſt not be leſs than of ſome determinate ſize: For the moſt 
oake bodies that are, if their parts be very minutely divided, 
as when metals are divided in acid menſtruums, become per- 
fectly tranſparent. See CoLoUR, TRANSPARENCY, c. 
OPAL, OraLvs, a precious ſtone, of various colours; change- 
able according to the different poſition of the ſtone to the 
light. See PREC10Us Stone. | 
In it are ſeen the red of the ruby, the purple of the amethyſt, 
the green of the emerald, beſides yellow, blue, and ſome- 


| 


tunes black and white. 
= 2: 


When the ſtone is broke, moſt of theſe colours diſappear ; 
which ſhews that they ariſe by. reflexion from one or two 
Its form is always either round, or oval; its prevailing colour 
white. Its diverſity of colours makes it almoſt of equal va- 
lue with a ſapphire or ruby. . 
Tavernier ſays, perhaps ſomewhat too poſitively, that there 

are mines of opa in Turkey. Other authors, ancient and 
modern, ſay, Cyprus, Arabia, Egypt, Bohemia, and Hun- 
gary, produce it; whence it is diſtinguiſhed into two kinds, 
oriental and occidental. Its figure is always either round, or 
oval, ſomewhat like a pearl. They poliſh it with tripoli. 

Pliny among the ancients, and Porta and Albertus Magnus 
among the moderns, are very copious on the virtues of the 
opal; forſooth, becauſe it has the colours of all the other pre- 
cious ſtones, it muſt have all their virtues too: The ancients 
called it paideros, from its promoting love and good-will. 
Pliny and Solinus mention a ſpecies of opal, called exacenta- 
lithus; which had ſixty colours. „ 

Artificial OPAL. — In the Philgſoßb. Tranfact. Mr. Colepreſſe 

gives us an account of the manner of counterfeiting opal, as 
practiſed at Harlem. He ſays, the counterſeit is very lively, 
and thinks it only performed by the degrees of heat, which 
produce the colours. When the compoſition is melted, they 


* 


cooled either in the air or water, is colourleſs or pellucid; 
but being put into the mouth of the furnace on the ſame rod, 
and there turned by the hand for a little ſpace, hath its little 
bodies ſo variouſly poſited in various parts of the fame piece; 
that the light falling on them, being variouſly modified there- 
by, repreſents the ſeveral colours ſeen in the natural pal. He 
adds, the colours may be deſtroyed and reſtored, according to 
the various motions of its particles by heat. 

OPALIA, in antiquity, feaſts celebrated at Rome, in honour 
of the goddeſs Ops. | | | 
Varro fays they were held three days after the expiration of 
the Saturnalia. According to Macrobius, they were held on 
the nineteenth of December, which was one of the days of 


in the ſame month, becauſe Saturn and Ops were husband 
and wife, and that it is to them we owe the invention of 
corn and fruits: For which reaſon, the feaſt was not held till 
the harveſt and fruit- time were intirely over. | 
The ſame author obſerves; that the vows offered to the god- 
deſs, were made ſitting on the ground; to ſhew that ſhe was 
earth, the mother of all things. e 
OPEN Flank, in fortification, is that part of the flank which 
is covered by the orillon. See FLanxs, _ 
OpEN Fire, See FIRE and REVERBERATORY, 
OPEN Fountain. See the article FOUNTAIN, © 
OPEN Pound, See the article PoUND. | 
OPENING @ Vein. See the article PHLE BOTOMY. 
OPENING of Trenches, is the firſt breaking of ground by the 
beſiegers, in order to carry on their approaches towards a place. 
See TRENCH, _. | | | i 
OPENING of Gates, in aſtrology, is when one planet ſeparates 
from another, and preſently applies to a third bearing rule 
in a ſign oppoſite to that ruled by the planet, with which it 
. was before joined, tt, e | 
OPENING the Mouth, Ste the article MouTH. 


OPERA, a dramatic compoſition ſet to muſic, and ſung on 


the ſtage ; accompanied with muſical inſtruments ; and en- 
riched with magnificent dreſſes, machines, and other decora- 
tions. See DRAMA. _ | 
Bruyere ſays, that it is eſſential to the era to keep the mind, 
the eyes, and ears in an enchantment: St, Evremond calls the 
opera a chimerical aſſemblage of poetry and muſick; where 
the poet and muſician mutually cramp each other. 

The opera we derive from the Venetians, among whom it is 
held one of the principal glories of their carnival. See Co- 
MEDY. | 

While the Engliſh and French comic and tragic theatres were 
forming, the Venetians invented the opera: The abbot Perrin, 
introductor of embaſſadors to Gaſton duke of Orleans, was 


the firſt who formed the deſign of introducing it into Paris; 


and he obtained the king's privilege for the ſame in 1669. 
And it was not long ere it paſſed thence into England. The 
author of the Spectator obſerves, that the French muſic agrees 
with their accent and pronunciation, much better than the 
Engliſh ; and are at the ſame time better calculated for the 
gay humour of that people. See RECiTATIVE. | 
At Rome they have a kind of ſprritual opera's, frequent in 
Lent; conſiſting of dialogues; duo's, trio's, ritornella's, 
chorus's, &c, The ſubject whereof is taken out of ſcrip- 
ture, the life of ſome ſaint, or the like. —The Italians call 
them oratoris's: The words are frequently Latin; and ſome- 
times Italian. . | 

OPERATION, in the general, the act of exerting, or exer- 
ciſing ſome power or faculty, upon which an effect follows, 
See POWER, FL IC | 
The nobleſt operation of man is that by the ſchoolmen called 


| vital or immanent, viz, the operation of the mind; which, 


with 


take out ſome on the point of an iron rod, which being 


the Saturnalia,—He adds, that thoſe two feaſts were celebrated 


. 
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| with regard to the underſtanding, is threefold ; apprehenſion or | 


Or E RAT TON, in theology, is uſed for the actions both of the 


OPH 


perception, diſcretion or judgment, and reaſoning or diſcourſe. 
See APPREHENSION, Tame ENT, and DISCOURSE. 
The directing of theſe makes the object of logic. See LoG1c. 
With regard to the will, the immanent operations are willing 
and nilling; to which are referred loving and hating. See 
WIII. eee Tits 
Or ERAT ION, in medicine, denotes a methodical action of the 
hand, on the human body; in order to re-eſtabliſh health. 
See CHIRURGERY. | 
Bleeding is a very common, but at the ſame time a dangerous 
operation. See PHLEBOTOMY and BLEEDING. 
Trepanning. is one. of the fineſt. erations in chirurgery. See 
'TREPANNING. The Cæſarean operation is the cutting open 
2 woman with child, and drawing out the child through the | 
aperture. See CARE AN. 
The other chirurgical operations, are Sutures, Tapping, Ca- 
ſtrating, Cutting for the Fiſtula, Amputation, Extirpation, 
Cupping, &c. See each in its place, as SUTURE, Cc. 
High OPERATION, See the article HI OH. 
Lateral OPERATION. See LIT HOTOMx. 
Or ERATION is more particularly uſed in medicine, for the 
manner wherein any remedy. produces its ſalutary effect; or 
that ſeries of actions, mediate and immediate, whereby its 
remote end is attained. See MEDICINE. 
See the operations of each kind of medicines under the proper 
| heads, SPEOIFIcs, PURGATIVEs, EMETICs, OPIATES, | 
Sc... 
OrERATIONs, in chymiſtry, denote the proceſſes, or experi- 
ments, by means whereof the proper changes are produced in 
bodies, and the effects of the art procured. See CHY MISTRY. 
The changes chymiſtry produces in bodies are reducible to 
two kinds, viz. an union of parts, and a ſeparation thereof: 
Thus chymiſtry either ſeparates ſpirits, ſalts, oils, &c. or 
compounds them together. | 
A chymical operation, then, conſiſts in changing the ſituation 
of the parts; particularly, either in moving ſome parts, but 
not the whole, which is called ſeparating ; or in adding new 
parts, which is called uniting, _ | 
All chymical operations, therefore, are reducible to two kinds, 
viz, ſuch whereby the parts of bodies before joined or united, 
are ſeparated, which the ancient chymiſts called ſolution; and 
ſuch whereby the parts before diſ-joined are combined, or u- 
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OPHTHALMIA,* o, in medieine, a diſeaſe of dl 
eyes; properly, an inflammation of the tunica adnata, or "ug 


junctiva; accompanied with a redneſs, heat, and Pain, See 
Eve, SCLEROPHT HALMIA;' and XBROPHTHALMIA 
The word is formed trom the Greek oe, eye.—Celſ 
calls the ophtha/mia, lippitudo, by reaſon of a gum ſtickin 5 
| the eye lids in this diſeaſe, which the Latins call Hg. 
The ophthalmia is either moi/t or dry: In the firſt, i 
ſhedding of tears; in the — none at all. hops 
It ſometimes happens in the 9ph1balmia, that the two eye-lids 
are ſo diſtorted, that the eye continues: conſtantly open, with. 
out being able to ſnut; Which is called 1454 ; ſometime; 
the eye-lids are ſo faſtened together, that the eye cannot be 
opened, which is called @:4w95, g. d. cloſure of things that 
ſhould: be open 2 0 Fo 
The immediate cauſe of the 9phthalmia, is the blood flowing 
in too great abundance in the little veſſels. of the adnata, ſo 
as to ſtagnate therein, and diftend them, The remote cauſes 
are the ſame with thoſe of other inflammations.—In ſum. 
mer it is frequent to have epidemic ophtbalmia s. 
Snow applied to the afflicted eye, is reputed a good remedy 
for the ophthalmia : The ephemerides of the Leopoldine aca- 
demy mention an ophthalmia cured by applying cows-dung, 
while hot, between two linen cloths, to the eye, A fox' 


tongue, and the fat and the gall of a viper, are empirical pre- 


ſervatives againſt the ophrhalmia. 


The cure of ephthalmia's, according to the modern practice, 


depends chiefly on the due repetition of purgatives. If theſe 
fail, recourſe is had to veſicatories, iſſues, ſetons, &c. Tho' 
Pitcairn prefers bleeding; it being his obſervation, that no 
diſeaſe requires copious, bleeding ſo much as the ophthalmia, 
Pitcairn, and ſome others, diſtinguiſh an external and internal 
ophthalmia ; the firſt in the adnata, which is that hitherty 
ſpoke of; the ſecond in the retina.— The ſymptoms or indi- 
cations of the latter, are muſcæ volitantes, duſt ſeeming to 
fly in the air, &c, See Musca, SS. 

This, when inveterate, degenerates into a gutta ſerena, or 
amauroſis. See GUTTA Serena, &c, 


OPHTHALMICS, medicines proper for diſeaſes of the eyes 


See EYE, 

Such are opthalmic waters. See WATER. Ophthalmic pow- 
ders, ointments, &c.—T here is an excellent ophthalmic pre- 
pared of ſaccharum ſaturni. 


nited, called coagulation, See SOLUTION and COAGULATION. | OPHTHALMIC Nerves. The fifth pair of nerves of the brain, 


Some, however, object digeſtion as a third ſpecies of 2 
tion, not reducible to either of them: But Boerhaave ſhews 
that it is a compoſition of both. See DiGEsTION. 

Moſt chymiſts, however, look on this diviſion as ſcarce ac- 
curate and, minute enough, and ſubdivide the art into a num- 


dividing into three branches; the firſt is called ophthalmic, 

becauſe it goes to the eye.—This again ſubdivides into two 

branches, after ſending out ſeveral twigs which encompaſs 

= optic nerves, and are diſtributed into the choroides, Sce 
ERVE, | 


ber of particular, or ſubordinate operations; as calcination, | OPHTHALMOGRAPHIA,#* that branch of anatomy which 


vitrification, diſtillation, ſublimation, cohobation, amalgamation, 
fermentation, putrefaftion, &c. See each in its place, CAL- | 
CINATION, VITRIFICATION, SUBLIMATION, DISTIL- 
LATION, FERMENTATION, c. 


word, and the man, in Jeſus Chrift, See PERSON. 


conſiders the ſtructure, and compoſition of the eye; the uſe 
of its parts, and the principal effects of viſion, See EYE. 
Ine word is formed from the Greek e@laau®-, eye; and 
fe ꝙn, deicription, 
Our countryman, Dr. William Briggs, has publiſhed an ex- 
cellent opthalmographia, and Plempius another. 


The orthodox teach, that there are two operations in Jeſus | OPHTHALMOSCOPIA, that branch of phyſiognomy which 


Chriſt, the one divine, the other human; and not one thean- 
dric operation, as was the doctrine of the Monothelites and 
Monophyſites. See THEANDRIC, &c. 


conſiders a perſon's eyes, and looks; to deduce thence the 
knowledge of his temperament, humour, and manners, Ser 
PHysIOGNOMY. , | 


OPERATOR, in medicine, &c. a perſon who operates, or | OPIATE, OPT um, in medicine, is G applied to 


works with the hand, on the human body, to preſerve, or 
reſtore its health. 
We fay an operator for the flone, meaning a lithotomiſt, or a 

. perſon who cuts. See LiTHoTomMY., 

OPERATOR for the eyes, denotes a perſon who couches cata- 
rats, &c. See CATARACT. . | 

OPERATOR for the teeth, ſignifies a tooth drawer, &c. See 
ToorTn. | 

OPHITES,* Opis, in natural hiſtory, a ſort of variegated 
marble of a dusky green ground, ſprinkled with ſpots of a 


any confection, or electuary. See Cox FEC TION. 

In which ſenſe. it is defined an internal remedy, varioully 
compoſed of powders, pulps, liquors, ſugar, or honey, re- 
duced into a ſoft conſiſtence. See ELECTUARY, &c. 
The opiate of Solomon is a compoſition of great fame, ſo 
called from one Solomon, a phyſician, its inventor ; and fir 
publiſhed by Laurence Joubert. | 
There are a particular kind of opiates, called mcarnativ!s, 
for the teeth and gums, made of alum, ſumach, lignum a- 
loes, myrrh, maſtic, &c. reduced into powder. 


lighter green; otherwiſe called ſerpentine, See MARBLE and | OPIATE, is alſo uſed for any medicine, given with an inten- 


SERPENTINE, | | 
* It is thus called from the Greek oc, ſerpent ; by reaſon its 
ſpots reſemble thoſe of that animal. 


tion to procure ſleep. See SLEEP. f 
In which ſenſe the word is of the ſame import with naremiic, 
bypnatic, feporific, or pacific. See Narcotic, Hy No TI, &“. 


Or HIT Es is alſo the name of a ſe& of ancient heretics, who | OP1ATE is more particularly uſed for a compoſition wherein 


ſprung out of the (3noſtics ; ſo called from their worſhipping 
the ſerpent that ſeduced Eve. — 
This ſerpent, they taught, was inſtructed thoroughly in all 
knowledge; and make it the father and author of all the ſciences. 
On which principle they built a thouſand chimera's ; part 
of which may be ſeen in St. Epiphanius. See GNosTIC. 
They ſaid this ſerpent was the Chriſt ; that he was very dif- 
ferent from Jeſus born of the virgin, into whom, ſaid they, 
the Chriſt deſcended; and that it was this Jeſus, not the 
| Chriſt, that ſuffered, —Accordingly, they made all thoſe of 
their ſe& renounce Jeſus, to follow Chrift. 
The Sethians, or Sethites, mentioned by Theodoret, were 
either the ſame with the op/ites, or very little different from 
them. See SETHIAN, 
OPHIUCHUS, in aſtronomy, a conſtellation: of the northern 
hemiſphere ; called alſo /erpentarius, See SERPENTARIUS, | 


opium is an ingredient, See Or1um. 


The operation of opiates, or the manner wherein they pro- 


duce their effect in the body, Dr. Quincy thus lays down. 
All pain is a ſtimulus on the part affected, and is attended 
with contractions of the pained membranes, which occalon 
a greater afflux than ordinary of the nervous juice that wa) 
On the other hand, pleaſure, or a delightful ſenſation in an) 
part, is accompanied with a ſmooth undulation, and eaſy re. 
flux of the nervous juice towards the brain. This is, 5" 
were, the entertainment of the mind; with which being 
taken up, it doth not determine the ſpirits to the organs o 
motion; that is, there is ſuch a relaxation of the muſcular 
fibres, and ſuch a diſpoſition of the nervous fluid, as is n&c&” 
ſary to ſleep. See Pain, &c, TY 
Now, it is ſhewn that an agreeable ſenſation produced in the 
ſtomach, together with a diſtention of its membranes, wo 
3 - 


and - Fu au nf i. wa _ oo. 
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; «mediate cauſe of that fleepiries; to which we are inclinable | 


ing; the one engaging the mind, the other acting on 
rar , For pleaſure — the ſoul, and the fullneſs of the 
veſſels in the brain checks and hinders, in ſome meaſure, the 
derivation of the nervous juice into the organs. 
Now, to apply this; a moderate doſe of an opzate uſually 
rts . N 
2 _— expreſs themſelves, they are in heaven ; and 
though they do not always ſleep, (which proceeds from the 
reſentation of pleaſing images to the mind fo ſtrongly, that, 
like dreams, they over-engage the fancy, and ſo interrupt the 
fate of reſt) yet they enjoy ſo perfect an indolence and quiet, 
that no happineſs in the world can ſurpaſs the charms of fo 
recable an extaſy. 5 5 Pl 
Thus we have from theſe medicines, but in a far more emi- 
nent degree, all thoſe effects which are obſerved to follow upon 
that grateful ſenſe in the ſtomach, which a moderate fulneſs 
roduceth. For no bodies are ſo fit and able pleaſingly to 
affect our ſenſible membranes, as thoſe which conſiſt of vola- 
tile parts, whoſe activity is tempered and allayed by the ſmooth- 
neſs of ſome which are lubricating and oily ; for they lightly 


rarify the juices of the ſtomach, and cauſe a pleaſant titilla- | 


tion of its nervous coat, whereby there is induced an agree- 
able plenitude, and the mind is entertained with ideas of ſatiſ- 
faction and delight. 
And thus, we eaſily ſee upon what mechaniſm the other vir- 
tues of opiates depend; for their eaſing pains, checking eva- 
cuations, c. proceed not only from the mind's being taken 
up with a pleaſing ſenſe, whereby it is diverted from a dif- 
greeable one; but all pain being attended with a contraction 
of the part, the relaxation of the fibres, which they cauſe, 
eludes and deſtroys the force of the ſtimulus. 
Opiates are found to abate immoderate ſecretions and evacua- 
tions, which they do by removing that irritation of the or- 
gans, whereby they are occaſioned. And herein lies the in- 
craſſating quality of thoſe medicines, in that the twitching 
ſenſe upon the membranes of the lungs, bowels, c. being 
leſſened, the ſharp humour is ſuffered to lodge there in a great- 
er quantity, before it is ſo troubleſom as to be thrown off and 
expelled ; it being all one as if there were no irritation of the 
part, if the uneaſy fenſe thereof be not regarded by the mind. 
And theſe effects will all be heightened by the mixture of the 
opiate particles with the blood ; which is hereupon rarified, 


and diſtends its veſſels, eſpecially thoſe of the brain; and this | 


does ſtill, to a greater degree, leſſen the influx of the nervous 
fluid to the parts, by preſſing upon the tubuli, or little canals, 
through which it is derived. Whence the reaſon of that dif- 
ficulty of breathing, which opiates occaſion ; this ſymptom 
being inſeparable from the rarefaction of the blood in the 
lungs, 

OPINION, OrIxIo, denotes a probable belief; or a doubtful, 
and uncertain judgment of the mind, See FAlTH, JupG- 
MENT, Cc. 

Opinion is better defined the aſſent of the mind to propoſitions 
not evidently true at firſt ſight; nor deduced, by neceſſary 
conſequence, from others that are ſo; but ſuch as carry the 
face of truth. See TRUTH and ERROR. 

The ſchools define opinion, afſenſus intellectus cum formidine de 
oppofito ; an aſſent of the underſtanding, with ſome fear or 
diſtruſt of the contrary being true. 

According to logicians, demonſtration begets ſcience, or know- 
ledge 3 and probable arguments beget opinion. See Know- 
LEDGE, PROBABILITY, and PROBABLE. 

Wherever the mind's acquieſcence in a truth propoſed to it, is 
accompanied with any doubt, this is what we call an opinion. 

See Doug rING. | 
Plato makes opinion a medium between knowledge and igno- 
Tance ; clearer and more expreſs than ignorance ; yet more 

_ obſcure and unſatisfying than knowledge. See I6NoR ANCE. 

OPISTHOTONOS, * OTwW9ScTwS., in medicine, a kind of con- 
—— wherein the body is bent backwards, ſo as to form a 

ow. 
* The word is compounded of the Greek, «71096, backward, be- 
hind, and n, tendere, to ſtretch, bend. 
In which ſenſe the word ſtands oppoſed to empreſi, hotonos, where- 
in the body is bent forwards, See ConvULs10N. 
The hit hotonos ariſes from a tonic motion of the muſcles of 
= 5 parts of the body; eſpecially thoſe on the back of 
e head. ” 

OPIUM, * in pharmacy, &c, a narcotic juice, commonly drawn 
from the head of the white poppy, and afterwards inſpiſſated. 
See Poppy, 

The word is formed from the Greek, e, ſuccus, juice, 
hen the juice flows of itſelf, through inciſions made in the 
Poppy heads, it is properly called piu. When drawn by ex- 
22 it ought rather to be called meconium. See M- 
NIUM, 


Juices is very conſiderable, The former is preferable on all 
zecounts; but it is exceeding rare; the Turks, among whom 
It 1s produced, and who make great uſe of it, never allowing 


it to be exported, So that it is the latter that is ordinarily uſed | 


among us, and fold for opium. 
V5 Ry” 0 Tum 


ple with a pleaſing ſenſation, to that degree, that, 


The difference between the qualities and virtues of the two | 
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It is moſtly brought from the Levant, and Cairo; generally 
very impure ; the Levantines, to ſhorten their labour, and to 
have the more juice, drawing it equally from the heads and 
the leaves of poppies, by expreſſion, and then reducing it to 
the thickneſs of an extract by fire. Though a late traveller, 
into their countries aſſures us, it is drawn by decoction, and 
afterwards inſpiſſated.— See Mem: Acad. R. Scien. an. 1732: 


1 — be choſen dry, the ſmootheſt, and blackeſt poſſible; 
of a drowſy ſmell, and neither rugged; nor ſticky; nor all in 
a maſs. | 247 | 
It is a popular error, that there is any ſuch thing as white 
opium; for though the juice as it runs from the heads of the pop- 
pies be of a milk- colour, it always becomes of a very deep brown 
as it thickens, —Wherever it is found yellowiſh or ſoft, it is a 
ſign the juice has not had fire enough. . , x8 

Moſt of the opium fold at Conſtantinople is brought from Ana- 
tolia, from a place called by the Turks Aphium Carahiſſat; 
i. e. black caule of opium. It is alſo produced in the territory 
of Thebes in Egypt; but this is held much inferior to the 
Anatolian im. 5 4 
Prepared Opium is called laudanum : of which there are two 
kinds: the one, ſimple ; extracted by means of rain- water, 
and ſpirit of wine.—The other compound, called laudanum 
opiatum ; wherein there enter ſeveral other ingredients. See 
LAUDANUM. VVV 5 
The uſes of opium are to ſooth pain, to excite ſleep, to ſtop 
vomiting and looſeneſſes.— Its doſe is from half a grain to two 
grains, Some perſons, who have much habituated themſelves 
to it, can take 50 or 60 grains. Charas ſays, he has taken 13 
grains himſelf ; and adds, he knew one who made no ſcruple 
of 36. And in the Philoſ. Tranſact. we have an inſtance of one 
Mrs. Lovelock, who, in a fever, in three days time, took 102 

rains, : a - FF! Dongp 

8 raiſes the ſpirits, occaſions agreeable ſenſations, and has 
much the ſame effect with wine, or ſtrong ſpirits.— The Turks 
ordinarily take to the quantity of a drachm when they go to 
battle, or undertake any affair that requires vigour and ſtrength. 
Opium ſtops, for a time, all overflowings of humours, fluxes, 
hzmorrhages, &c. probably from the ſmoothneſs and round- 
neſs of its parts, which, by a kind of titillation, oblige the in- 
teſtines, and other veſſels, to contract themſelves. See OPIAT ES. 


Willis, Sylvius, and Muller, look on opium às a coagulating 


poiſon, which fixes the ſpirits in the nerves, —Wepfer and Pit- 
cairn, on the contrary, maintain it to be a hot diſſolving poi- 
ſon, which ſubtilizes the blood, exalts and reduces it into va- 
pours, which bloat up the arteries ; and. the bloated arteries 
compreſſing the veins and nerves, ſhut up the paſſage of the 
ſpirits, See PolsoN. | 7 | 

By analyſis, pium is found to contain a great deal of volatile 
ſalt. 


OPOBALSAMUM, in pharmacy, a whitiſh juice, gum, or 


reſin, diſtilling from the branches of a tree called balſamum, 
or the balſam tree, See BA LSAM. 

It is whitiſh, pretty thick, tranſparent, of a ſmell approach- 
ing turpentine, but much more agreeable. EE 
It is the ſame with the celebrated bal/amum verum, or balm of 
the Levant ; at leaſt the difference is not viſible, nor can au- 
thors fix it, See BALM. 5 

It obtains a place among the Alexipharmics, and is a good in- 
gredient in the Theriaca Andromachi, and mithridate; very 
ill ſupplied with the expreſſed oil of mace for a ſuccedaneum, 
which does not at all come up to the ſubtilty and activity of 
its parts, but is of a much heavier texture. 

This, as all other balſams, is ſuppurative, deterſive, and incar- 
nating, applied outwardly to tumours, ulcers, or green wounds. 


OPOPANANX, * Oe, in pharmacy, a vegetable juice, or 


gum, yellow without-ſide, white within, fatty, and brittle, 
of an agreeable taſte, and a very ſtrong ſmell. See Gum. 
*The word is formed from the Greek, on, juice, and raraZ, 
the name of the tree which yields it. 5 
The Latins call it panax Herculeum, from Hercules, who is 
ſuppoſed to have invented it, or rather who firſt diſcovered its 
ſpecific virtues.— It is one of the three celebrated panacea, or 
univerſal medicines, to which the Ancients attributed ſuch 
wonderful virtues. The two others are the Aſclepium and 
Chironium ; the firſt foung by Æſculapius, the ſecond by 
Chiron. See PAN AcxK A. 3 . | 
The gum opopanax flows by inciſion from a plant growing 


abundantly in Achaia, Bceotia, Phocis, and Macedonia: while 


lcd as it dries and hardens, it aſſumes a 


it is liquid, it is white 


beautiful golden yellow, | 
There are three kinds e. ; that jn tears; that in the 
maſs; and that coyptgrfcited, or flatted,—The firſt is the beſt, 
and the ſecond is the better, as it has the more tears; the third 


is a rank ſophiſticati and good for little. | 


It is little uſed Tfteenally ; though Etmuller ratiks it among 


cathartics.— Its chief. uſe is in the cure of wounds; whence it 
enters the compoſition of the unguentum divinum, with the 
banum, ammoniac, and bdelliam. 


OPPILATION, in medicine, the act of obſtructing, or ſtop- 


ping up the ducts, or paſſages of the body, by redundant or pec- 


cant humours. Sc OBSTRUCTION, | 
70 The 
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OPP 


f | | 
The word is chiefly uſed for obſtructions of the lower belly. 
Viſcid, heavy foods, difficult of digeſtion, are oppilative ; do 
not off well, but ſtop in the mouths of the veſſels. 

OPPILATIVE. See the article DEoyPIiLaTIvE. 

OPPONENT, a perſon who withſtands, or oppoſes another. 
See OpPosiTION. | ; 
The term is chiefly uſed in ſpeaking of ſcholaſtic or academic 
diſputes or exerciſes, where a perſon who oppoſes a theſis, or 

impugns it by his objections, is called opponents, opponent. 

OPPOSER Foreign, See FoxEIGN Oppoſer. 

OPPOSITES, QyrosiTA, among logicians, are ſuch things 
as differ among themſelves; but ſo, as not to differ in like 
manner from ſome third. 

By which circumſtance, oppeſites differ from diſparates. 

Ihe ſchoolmen reckon four kinds of oppoſites ; viz. relatively, 
contrarily, privatively, and contradictorily oppoſites. 
Either, ſay they, the oppoſition is between ens and non ens: 
if the former, it is either with a dependent ens, which makes 
a relative oppoſition, the loweſt of all ; or an independent one, 
which is a contrary oppoſite : if with a non ens, it is either with 


a non ens ſecundum quid, which is privative; or with a non | 


ens ſimply, which is the higheſt oppoſition, See RELATIVE, 
ConTRaARy, PrIvATIVE, and ConTRADICTORY. 
Or pos ir ES, Oppoſita, complexly taken, are propoſitions that 


claſh with each other.—As, man is an animal; and man is 


not an animal, See Oyyos1TION. 
OyyrogrTE Angles, See the article ANGLE. 
If a line S T. (Tab. GzomETRY, fig. 46.) meet two other 
lines, AP and BR, in different points A and B, but in the 
ſame direction; the angles u and y, as alſo 2 and y, hereby 
formed, are called oppoſite angles; particularly u, the external 
oppoeſite angle, and 2, the internal oppoſite angle of y. 
OrposfrE Cones, deno 
that is, having the ſame common vertex as well as the fame 
axis, See CONE. 
OrrosirE Sections, are two hyperbola's made by cutting two 
oppoſite cones by the ſame plane. See HyPERBOLA. | 
f a cone be cut by a plane through its vertex, and afterwards 
by a ſecond plane parallel to the former ; this latter plane pro- 
duced through the oppoſite cone will there make the oppoſite 
ſections. See CoNICs. 
OPPOSITION, in geometry, the relation of two things, be- 
tween which a line may be drawn perpendicular to both. 
OvryrosITIoN, in logic, the quality of diſagreement between 
propoſitions which have the ſame ſubject, and the ſame attri- 
bute. See PROPOSITION. 
Oppoſition, is ſaid by logicians to be either complex, or in- 
complex. | 
Incomplex or ſimple oppoſition, is the diſagreement of two 
things, which will not ſuffer each other to be in the ſame ſub- 
ject. 7560 
Thus heat is oppoſed to cold; fight to blindneſs, &c. Which 
\ oppoſition has already been obſerved to be of four kinds. See 
OPPosITE. | 
Complex oppoſition, is defined by Ariftotle to be the affirming, 
and denying the ſame predicate of the ſame ſubject, not taken 
equivocally, but for the ſame, in the ſame manner, and at the 
ſame time.—As Socrates is learned; and Socrates is not learned, 
The later ſchoolmen, deviating from their maſter, define op- 
Poſition an affection of enunciations, whereby two abſolute 
propoſitions, the ſame extremes being ſuppoſed in the fame 
order, and number, and underſtood without any ambiguity, 
of the ſame thing, oppoſe each other, either in reſpect of 
quantity, or of quality; or of both, 
According to the former definition, there are three ſpecies of 
oppoſition, contrary, ſubcontrary, and contradiftory : according 
to ſecond, a fourth ſpecies is admitted, viz. ſubaltern. 
To know how and wherein, propoſitions are oppoſite, they 
muſt be compared in quantity and quality, all the ways they 
can be compared in.—If they be oppoſite both in quality and 
> wap” 0 i. e. if the one be affirmative, and the other nega- 
tive 
be contradiftory : —v. gr. no pleaſure is allowed; ſome plea- 
ſure is allowed. See CONTRADICTORY. 


If they be only oppoſite in quality, and not in quantity, they | 


are called contrarzes, if univerſal ; and ſubcontraries, if parti- 
cular, —v. gr. All uſe of wine is evil; no uſe of wine ts evil. 
Some means of preſerving reputation are allowed; ſome means 
of preſerving reputation are not allowed. See CONTRARY, 
& | | 

If the propoſitions be only oppoſite in quantity, they are called 

| ns. u. gr. Every man is liable to fin ; ſome man is 
iable to fin, But this laſt is no proper oppoſition; inaſmuch 


as the univerſal propoſition always includes the particular | 


one. 
Singular propoſitions, which, can only be oppoſed in quality, 
are reducible to contradictory ones. 5 
The eſſential properties of propoſitions conſidered with regard 
to their oppoſition ; are, 1. That of two contradictory propo- 
ſitions, there is one always true, and another falſe. 2. Two 


contrary propoſitions can never be both true; but may be 
both falſe. 3. Sub- contrary propoſitions may be all true at 


1 


e one univerſal, the other particular; they are ſaid to 


N 


two ſimilar cones, vertically pp, . 


} 


OPT 


the ſame time; as happens when the attribute is aceidentaty, © 
the ſubject; but when it is eſſential to ĩt, the one'is tr * I 
other falſe. 4. Subalterns may be either true or falſe 125 A 
ſame time; or the one may be true, the other falſe. If 1 
attribute be eſſential to the ſubject, the fabaltern affirmative, 4 
are true, and the negatives falſe; but if the negatives den, 
the ſubject an attribute incompatible with the ſubject, 1 


—— 
to the NM. 


will be both true, When the attribute is accidental 5 
ſubje&, the univerſal ſubaltern is ordinarily falſe, and the pr. 


- ticular one true. ö 7 
Oprosi rio, in rhetoric, denotes a figure, whereb 1 
are joined together, which appeared 4 as when 3 
Horace ſays, a ww/e folly. 75 e ib 
In Bouhours's notion, this figure, which ſeems to deny what | ; 
it eſtabliſhes, and contradicts itſelf in appearance, is very 6 
elegant. | | | | ; 35154 © if 
OpPos1T10N, in aftronomy, is that aſpect, or ſituation of tws 
ſtars or planets, wherein they are diametrically. oppoſite o 
each other, or 180%, that is, a ſemicircle, a-part, 
JUNCTION and SYZYGY, 1 
When the moon is diametrically oppoſite to the ſun, ſo that 
ſhe ſhews her whole illumined face; ſhe is ſaid, with regard 
to the ſun, to be in oppoſition ; and ſhe is then ſaid to be';y 
her full, and ſhines all night long. See Moon and Py ags, Þ 
Eclipſes of the moon never happen but-when ſhe is in oppofi- 
tion with the ſun, and when they both meet in the nodes f 
the ecliptic. See ECLIPSE, _— 
Mars in his oppoſition to the ſun is nearer the earth than he i; 

to the ſun. See Mars. | 
OPSONOMUS, in antiquity, a magiſtrate of Athens, whereof 
there were two, or three; choſen out of the ſenate, or council. 
Their office was to inſpect the fiſh-market, and to take care 
that every thing were done in order, and according to the | 
laws, | | | 
OPTATIVE, in grammar, the third mood in the conjugations 
of verbs, ſerving to expreſs an ardent deſire or wiſh for any 
thing. See Moop. g 
Inſtead of a particular mood, or a particular ſet of inflexions 
to expreſs this defire, the Engliſh, Latins, c. expreſs it by 
an adverb of wiſhing prefixed to it. "The Latins by utinan; 
the French by plut à Dieu; and the Engliſh by would ] 
God, &c. 8 | = 
In theſe languages, ſetting aſide the adverb, the optative is ts 
ſame with the ſubjunctive; the inflections of the verb, which 
make what we call the moods, being the fame in both. 3 
Indeed, in the Greek, the wiſh is exprefled by a particular 
inflexion, thence called optative ; and in the French, Spaniſh, # 
and Italian, there is ſomething like it; their triple tenſes ſery- : 
ing the ſame purpoſe. But the optative mood may be ſafely 
retrenched from the Latin and Engliſh, See Susjunc- 
TIVE. . ' 
OPTERIA, *, among the ancients, preſents made to a child, 
the firſt time a perſon ſaw it. = 
*The word is formed from the Greek or,] ſee. | 
OPTERIA was alſo uſed for the preſents which the bridegroom 1 
made his bride when ſhe was conducted to him; this being 
the firſt time he ſaw her. See Barthol. de Puerp. vet, 
OPTIC or Orric Ar, ſomething that relates to viſion, or the 

ſenſe of ſeeing. See the article Vis1oNn, Ce. 

Opric Angle. See the article ANGLE, | 
Or rie Axis, is a ray paſſing through the centre of the eye, ad 
the middle of the optic pyramid, &c, See Axis, &c. | 

Ori Chamber, See Camera OkscukA. x 

Or ric Glaſſes, are glaſſes ground either concave or convex j 
ſo as either to collect, or diſperſe the rays of light ; by means 
whereof viſion is improved, and the eye ſtrengthened, pre- 
ſerved, c. See GLass, &c. | I 
For the manner of grinding and poliſhing optic glaſſes, ſee 
GRINDING, PoLISHING, GLass, &c,—PFor their phzno- 
mena, ſee LENS, MirRouR, Ec. - 
The principal among optic glaſſes, are teleſcopes, micraſcape, 
ſpectacles, reading glaſſes, magic lanterns, &c. See the con- 
ſtruction and uſe of each under its proper article, I E- 
LFSCOPE, MickxoscorE, SPECTACLE, Macic La- 
tern, &c, | : 

OPTIC Inequality, in aſtronomy, is an apparent irregularity n 
the motions of far diſtant bodies; ſo called, becauſe not real 
in the moving bodies, but ariſing from the ſituation of 
ſpeRator's eye: ſo that were the eye in the centre, it 
always ſee the motions uniform, 4 
The optical inequality may be thus illuſtrated, —Suppoſe 3 I 
body revolving in the periphery of a circle ABDEF GQP, 1 
(Tab, Oprics, fig. 40.) and moving through equal arches 2 
AB, BD, DE, EF, in equal times; and ſuppoſe the eſs 
in the plane of the ſame circle, but at a diſtance from *% 
viewing the motion of the body from O: when che body / 
goes from A to B; its apparent motion is meaſured by ne 
angle AO B, or the arch HL, which it will ſeetn to de- 
ſcribe. But in an equal time, while it moves through the 

arch BD, its apparent motion will be determined by tus 

angle BOD, or the arch LM, which is leſs than the for, 

mer arch HL, And when arrived at D, it will be ſeen - f 
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he pol r. of the line NL M. But it ſpends the fame 
| 22 445 ro DE, as it does in AB ar BD; and yu 
arrived at E, is ffi ſeen at M; appearing ſtationary in = 
the ſpace from D to E: When it arrives at F, the eye wi 
ſee it in L; and at G, will appear at H; ſo that it will ſeem 
to have gone retrograde: and, laſtly, from Qto P, it will 
again appear ſtationary. See STATION and RETROGRA- 
- DATION; _ ene 331 0 | 
Nerves; the ſecond pair of erves, ſpringing from the 
— of "the medulla ablongata, and paſſing thence to the eye. 
See Tab. Anat: (Ofteol.) fg. 5. lit. i i. Ser alſo the ar- 
ticle NERVE: F 
nerves approach, by degrees, in their receſs from 
2 ; _— length meet; in the baſis of the brain, 
near the infundibulum. Thence they again ſeparate, but 
without decullating ; and proceed, one to each eye. See EYE. 
They are covered with two coats, which they take from the 
dura and pia mater; and which, by their expanſions, form 
the two membranes of the eye, the uvea and cornea, 
UvEa, &c. e n | 
The ratings, which is a third membrane; and the immediate 
organ of fight, is only an expanſion of the fibrous, or inner, 
and medullary part of theſe nerves. See RETINA. 
The e ion of the optic nerve ſeems to be different from 
that of the other nerves, which all appear to conſiſt of hard 
fibres: for this, ere it enters the orbit of the eye, is only a 
coat or cover formed by the pia mater, and including a pro- 
duction of the medulla of the brain, which is eaſily ſeparated 
from it. At its entrance into the eye, it takes another coat 
from the dura mater; which two coats are bound together 
by exceedingly fine filaments : that from the pia mater is 
continued in the choroides, and that from the dura mater in 


the uvea. | 


ORA 


the poople for magic, We have allo 7ouique & cotptripu 
of F. Merſenne, Paris 165 1. Dioptrique oculaire of father 


Cherubin, Paris 1671, fol. Chriſt; Scheineri aptica, Lond. 


1652. Jacobi, Gregorii optices. Barrovii Lecliones opticæ; 


Lond. 1663. Joh, Bapt. Porta de reſractione aptices, Lond. 
166. 1 generale de Poptique, by Mr, Leibnitz, in 
tbe Leipſic acts, 1682. L' Occhiale all Occhio, or Dieptrica 
- Practice, Carol. Ant. Mancini, Bologna, 1660, 4%. Phyſica | 


Mathefis de lumine, coloribus & iride, per F. Mar. Grimaldi, 
Bononiæ 1665, 4. Cogitationes ' Phy/ico-Mechanice de Na- 


tura Viſionis, per Joh. Ott. Scaphuſam, Heidel. 1670, 4-. 
And, which ought to be named firſt, the great Sir Ifaac 


Newton's Optics, Latin and Engliſh, 4 and 8. | 
From optics likewiſe ariſes 2 ; all the rules whereof 
have their foundation in optzcs, Indeed Tatquet makes per- 
ſpective a part of op1zcs ; though John, archbiſhop of Canter- 
bury; in his perſpectiva communis, calls eptics, tatoptrics, and 
dioptrics by the name perſpective. See PERSPECTIVE. 


OPTIMATES, in antiquity, one of the diviſions of the Roman 


people, oppoſed to populares. See PoPULAR. . 
According to Tully's deſcription, the optimates were the 


citizens, or thoſe who deſired their actions might be ap- 


proved by the better ſort : and the populares thoſe, who out 
of a thirſt of vain-glory, did not ſo much conſider what was 
right, as what would pleaſe the populace; and get an intereſt 
in them, | a 

Others rather make the optimates to be the vigorous aſſerters 
of the dignity of the chief magiſtrate, and the ſticklers for 
the grandeur of the ſtate; who cared not if tlie infetior mem- 


bers ſuffered, if it were for the advancement of the command- 


ing powers: and the populares thoſe who courted the favour 


of the populace, and encouraged them to demand larger pri- 


vileges, to bring matters nearer to a level. 


From their entrance within the orbit, to the ball of the | OPTION, the power, or faculty of wiſhing, or chuſing ; 


- eye, the medulla, encloſed under the two coats, is ſeparated 
- into a number of little cells anſwering to each other, See 
VISION. | 
Op ric Pencil, or Pencil of Rays, is that aſſemblage of rays by 
means whereof any point, or part of an object is ſeen; See 
PENCIL and RADIANT. | 
Some optic writers laugh at the notion of optic pencils; and 
maintain them mere chimera's. 
Or rie Place of a ſtar, &c. is that point of its orbit in which 
it appears to be, to our eye, See PLACE. 


This is either true ; as when the eye is ſuppoſed at the centre 3 


of the earth, or planet it inhabits ; or apparent, as when at 
the circumference. See APPARENT, PLANET, &c.—T he 
difference between the two, makes what we call the parallax. 
See PARALLA Xx. | 

Or ric Pyramid, in perſpective, is the pyramid ABCO (Tab. 
Perſpettive, fig. 1.) whoſe baſe is the viſible object ABC; 


or the choice a perſon makes of any thing. 


*When a new ſutiragan biſhop is conſecrated, che archbiſhop of 


the province, by a cuſtomary prerogative, claims the collation 
of the firſt vacant benefice, or dignity, in that ſee, according 
as he ſhall chufe ; which choice is called the archbiſhop's 


option; 


OR, in heraldry, yellow, or the colour of gold. | See Cor oun 


and METAL. | = „ 
Without this, or argent, there can be no good armory. See 
ARGENT, ARMs, &c, 2 0 
In the coats of nobles, it is called paz; and in thoſe of ſo- 
vereign princes, /o/. It is repreſented in engraving by ſmall 
points, or dots, all over the field, or bearing; as in Tab. 
Herald. fig: 72. 

It is accounted the ſymbol of wiſdom, temperance, faith, 
force, conſtancy, &c. 


Taiſon d' Or, See the article Torsow. 


and its vertex, in the eye O ; formed by rays drawn from the | ORACLE, an anſwer, uſually couched in very dark and am- 


ſeveral points of the perimeter to the eye. 6k 
Hence alſo may appear what is meant by optic triangle. 

Orrie Rays, are particularly uſed for thoſe wherewith an optic 
promid, or optic triangle, is terminated. —As OA, OC, 

| > We; | 2-5 | | 

OPTICORUM Nervorum thalami. See THALAMI. 

OPTICS, OrprTica, is properly the ſcience of direct viſion, 
See VISION. 

Oprics is alſo uſed, in a larger ſenſe, for the ſcience of viſion, 
or vilibles in general. See VIsIBLE, Cc. 
In which ſenſe, optics includes catoptrics, and dioptrics ; and 
even perſpective. See CATOPTRICS, DIOPTRICS, and PE R- 
SPECTIVE, Zo of 

Op rics in its more extenſive acceptation, is a mixed mathema- 
tical ſcience, which explains the manner wherein viſion is per- 
formed in the eye; treats of ſight in the general; gives the 
reaſons of the ſeveral modifications or alterations which the 
rays of light undergo in the eye; and ſhews why objects 
appear ſometimes greater, ſometimes ſmaller, ſometimes more 
diſtinct, ſometimes more conſuſed, ſometimes nearer, and 
ſometimes more remote. See S1GHT, Eve, Gc. 
In this extenſive fignification, it is conſidered by Sir Iſaac 
Newton in his admirable work called optics. ; 
Optics makes a conſiderable branch of natural philoſophy ; 
both as it explains the laws of nature, according to which 
viſion is performed; and as it accounts for abundance of 
phyſical phznomena, otherwiſe inexplicable. For what can | 

be determined about Jight, colours, tranſparency, opacity, 
meteors, the rainbow, parhelia, &c, but on principles of | 
9ptics © What about the nature of the ſtars ? The ſtructure of 
the mundane ſyſtem ? The motions of the planets? The 
eclipſes of the luminaries? &c. Optics, therefore, make a 
conſiderable part of aſtronomy. See AsTRoNOMY. 
Euclid has -wrote on the ancient optics and catoptrics : diop- 


trics were unknown to them. F. Honorat. Fabri has an 


abridgment of optics, catoptrics, and dioptrics : Father Eſchi- 
nard has given a century of problems in optics : Vitellio, and 
— have performed well on the elements of optics, Fa- 
her Kircher has a large volume on the ſecrets of optics, of 
light, and ſhadow, and their ſurprizing effects, which paſs on 


biguous terms, ſuppoſed to be given by dæmons of old, either 
by the mouths of their idols, or by thoſe of their prieſts, to 
the people who conſulted them on things to come. 

The Pythian was always in a rage when ſhe gave oracles : 
Ablancourt obſerves, that the ſtudy or reſearch of the meaning 
of oracles, was but a heartleſs thing; and that they were never 
underſtood till after the accompliſhment. Hiſtorians relate, 
that Crœſus was tricked by the ambiguity and equivocation 


of the oracle - 


E go oO» Aur di pryarAny 2X1 xa re. 


Thus rendered in Latin: 


Crœſus Halym ſuperans magnam pervertet opum vim; 


* 


ORACLE, is alſo uſed for the demon who gave the anſwer, 


and the place where it was given, See Damon. 
The principal oracles of antiquity are that of *Abz, men- 
tioned by Herodotus ; that of Amphiaraus ; that of the Bran- 


chidæ at Didymus ; that of the camps at Lacedæmon; that 


of Dodona ; that of Jupiter Ammon; that of Nabarca, in 
the country of the Anariaca, near the Caſpian ſea ; that of 
Trophonius, mentioned by Herodotus ; that of Chryſopolis ; 
that of Claros in Ionia; that of Mallos ; that of Patarea ; 


that of Pella in Macedonia; that of Phaſelides in Cilicia ; that 


of Sinope in Paphlagonia ; that of Orpheus's head; mentioned 
by Philoſtratus in his life of Apollonius, &c, 

But of all others, the oracle of Apollo Pythius at Delphos, 
was the moſt celebrated; this was conſulted in the dernier reſ- 
ſort, by moſt of the princes of thoſe ages. See PyTHIA. 


M. Bayle obſerves, that at firſt it gave its anſwers in verſe ; 


and that it fell at length to proſe, upon the-people's beginning 
to laugh at the poorneſs of its verſifieation. | 


It is a pretty general opinion among the more learned, that 
. oracles were all meer cheats, and impoſtures ; either calculat- 


ed to ſerve the avaricious ends of the heathen prieſts, or the 
political views of the princes. | 

M. Bayle fays poſitively, they were meer human artifices, 
in which the devil had no hand, He is ſtrongly backed by 
Van Dale, and M. Fontenelle, who have wrote expreſly on 


the ſubject. 


There are two points in diſpute on the ſubject of oracles ; 
vix. whether they were human, or diabolical machines l 2 
Whether 


| 
' 
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| Whether br no they ceaſed upon the publication or preaching | 


of the goſpel ? ns a 
Plutarch has a treatiſe on the ceaſing of ſome oracles : and 
Van Dale, a Dutch phyſician, has a volume to prove they 
did not ceaſe at the coming of Chriſt ; but that many of 
them ceaſed long before; and that others held till the fall of 
Paganiſm, under the empire of Theodoſius the great; when 
3 being diſſipated, theſe inſtitutions eld no longer 
ubſi . h | 4 

Van Dale was anſwered by a German, one Mc&bius, pro- 
feſſor of theology at Leipſic, in 1685. M. Fontenelleefpouſed 


Van Dale's ſyſtem, and improved upon it in his Hi/tory of 


Oracles ; and ſhewed the weakneſs' of the argument uſed by 
many writers in behalf of Chriſtianity, drawn from the ceaſing 
of oracles, „ 
F. Balthus, a learned Jeſuit, has anſwered both Van Dale 
and Fontenelle. He labours to prove that there were real ora- 
cles, and ſuch as can never be attributed to any artifices of the 
prieſts or prieſteſſes; and that ſeveral of theſe became ſilent 
in the firſt ages of the church, either by the coming of Jeſus 
Chriſt, or by the prayers of the ſaints. hy 
This doctrine is Leo ton by a letter' from father Bouchet, 


miſſionary, to father Balthus; wherein it is declared, that what | 


father Balthus ſays of the ancient oracles, is experimented every 
day in the Indies. 1 | 

It ſeems, according to this miſſionary, that the Devil ſtill 
pives oracles in the Indies ; and that, not by idols, which 
would be liable to impoſture ; but by the mouths of the priefts, 
and ſometimes of the by- ſtanders: it is added, that theſe 
oracles, too, ceaſe, and the devil becomes mute, in proportion 
as the goſpel is preached among tem. 
It was Euſebius who firſt endeavoured to perſuade the Chri- 
ſtians, that the coming of Jeſus Chriſt had ſtruck the oracles 
dumb; though it appears from the laws of Theodoſius, Gra- 
tian, and Valentinian, that the oracles were ſtill conſulted as 
low as the year 385. Cicero ſays, the oracles became dumb, 
in proportion as people, growing leſs credulous, began to ſuſ- 

them for cheats. 


lutarch alledges two reaſons for the ceaſing of oracles : the | 


one was Apollo's chagrin ; who, it ſeems, took it in dudgeon 
to be interrogated about ſo many trifles, The other was, 
that in proportion as the genii, or demons, who had the 
management of the oracles, died, and became extinct, the 


oracles muſt neceſſarily ceaſe. He adds a third, and more na- | 


- tural cauſe for the ceaſing of oracles, viz. the forlorn ſtate of 
Greece, ruined and deſolated by wars. For, hence, the 
ſſmallneſs of the gains let the prieſts ſink into a poverty and 
contempt, too bare to cover the fraud. 5 
Moſt of the fathers of the church took it to be the devil 
that gave oracles; and looked on it as a pleaſure he took to 
give dubious and equivocal anſwers ; in order to have a handle 
to laugh at them. —Voſflius allows, that it was the devil who 
ſpoke in oracles ; but thinks that the obſcurity of his anſwers, 
was owing to his ignorance as to the preciſe circumſtances of 
events. That artful and ſtudied obſcurity, wherein the an- 
ſwers were couched, ſhewed the embarraſs the devil was 
under ; as thoſe double meanings they uſually bore provided 
for their accompliſhment. Where the thing foretold did not 
happen accordingly, the oracle, forſooth, was miſunder- 
Rood. 
Euſebius has preſerved ſome fragments of a philoſopher, called 
CEnomaus ; who, out of reſentment for his having been ſo often 
fooled by the oracles, wrote an ample confutation of all their 
impertinences: When we come to conſult thee, ſays he to 
< Apollo, if thou ſeeſt what is in futurity, why doeſt thou 
ce uſe expreſſions that will not be underſtood ? doeſt thou not 
« know that they will not be underſtood ? if thou doeſt, 
< thou takeſt pleaſure in abuſing us; if thou doeſt not, be 
c informed of us, and learn to ſpeak more clearly, I tell 
„ thee, that if thou intendeſt an equivoque, the Greek 
« word whereby thou affirmed that Crœſus ſhould overthrow 
<« a great empire, was ill choſen ; and that it could ſignify 
nothing but Croeſus's conquering Cyrus. If things muſt 
c neceſlarily come to paſs, why doeſt thou amuſe us with thy 
«© ambiguities z what doeſt thou, wretch as thou art, at Del- 
«© phos ; employed in muttering idle prophecies !? 
But CEnomaus is ſtill more out of humour with the oracle, 
for the anſwer which Apollo gave the Athenians, when Xerxes 
was about to attack Greece with all the ſtrength of Aſia. 
The Pythian declared, that Minerva, the protectreſs of Athens, 
had endeavoured in vain to appeaſe the wrath of Jupiter ; yet 
that Jupiter, in complaiſance to his daughter, was willing the 


Athenians ſhould ſave themſelves within wooden walls; and 


that Salamis ſhould behold the loſs of a great many children, 
dear to their mothers, either when Ceres was ſpread abroad, 
or gathered together. | = | 

Here CEnomaus loſes all patience with the God of Delphos : 
„ This conteſt, ſays he, between father and daughter, is 
& very becoming the deities! It is excellent, that there ſhould 
„ be contrary inclinations and intereſts in heaven.,—Pure 
„ wizzard, thou art ignorant whoſe the children are, that 


_ &''Salamis ſhall ſee periſh 3 whether Greeks or Perſians ? It 
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* is certain, they mug be eſther one or the other; but ho, 


© needeſt not have told ſo openly, that thou kn. 

c which. | Thou concealeſt the time of the — rugs 
fine poetical expreſſions, either when'Ceres' i5 fpread ab 1 
ce or gathered-together : and would thou cajole us with 2 
«© pompous language? Who knows not, that if there as 
** ſea-fight, it muſt either be in ſeed-time or harveſt 7 1 5 
< certain it cannot be in winter. Let things go how tha 
* will, thou wilt ſecure thyſelf by this Jupiter, whom = 
©© nerva is endeavouring to appeaſe. If the Greeks loſe 
© battle, Jupiter proved inexorable to the laſt ; if they” the 
eit, why then Minerva at length prevailed.” _ 

OracrLes of the ſibyls. See the article 818 VI.. 

ORAL, ſomething delivered by the mouth, or voice. See th 
article VERBAL. | 1 N 
In this ſenſe, we ſay, oral law, oral tradition, &c. See Taxa: 
DITION, &c, | | FT 

ORANGE, * a delicious fruit, of the apple-kind, too. well 


known to need a particular deſcription ; yet yielding too many 


kinds of merchandize, to be paſſed over, 
* The Latins call it aurantium, aurantia malus, or mals aurea 
golden apple, from its colour. | P 
Oranges are ordinarily broughd from Nice, Ciouta, the iſles of 
Hieres, Genoa, Provence, Portugal, the American iſland 
and even China and the coaſts of India. 2 
T hoſe called China oranges were firſt brought into Europe from 


China, by the Portugueſe; and. it is ſaid the very tree, whence 


all the European orange- trees of this fort were produced, is ſtill 
preſerved at Lisbon, in. the houſe of the count S. Laurent. 

Thoſe moſt eſteemed, and that are made preſents of as ra- 
rities, in the Indies, are no: bigger than a billiard-ball ; when 


ſweetened with a little ſugar, they are efteemed excellent for 


diſorders of the breaſt.— The juice is cooling and antiſcor- 
butic. 
Oranges are ordinarily comfited in halves and quarters. They 
are firſt peeled, then ſcooped and dried in a ſtove, Orangeat 
is the erange-peel cut in pieces and candied. Italy furniſhes a 
great deal of flower of oranges, either dry or liquid. 
The water of flower of oranges, called agua naphæ, comes 
moſtly from Provence. To be good, it mult be very bitter, 
and not above a year old. 4 
There are various oils drawn from oranges : The oil of neroli 
is the produce of the flowers by diſtillation, That drawn from 
the skin by water and an alembie, is altogether as good. 
There is alſo an oil drawn from little oranges, or orangelettes, 
by ſteeping them five or ſix days in common water, and di- 
ſtilling them with the ſame water in an alembic. Theſe oils 
are all eſteemed good for deſtroying worms in children; but 
are very apt to be ſophiſticated with oil of ben, or that of 
ſweet almonds. | 
ORranGE Colour, is a hue or dye, that partakes equally of red 
and yellow; or is a medium between the two. See COLOUR 
and DYING. | 
In heraldly, the term orange or orenge is given in blazon to al 
roundles that are tenne or tawney. | 
ORANGE flower water, See the article WATER. 
ORANGEADE, a drink made of orange-juice, water, and 
ſugar. See ORANGE and LEMONADE. 


Lemery ſays it may be given to people in the height of a 


fever. 

ORANGERY, a gallery in a garden, or parterre, expoſed to 
the ſouth, but well cloſed with a glaſs window, to preſerve 
oranges in, during the winter ſeaſon. 

The orangery of Verſailles is the moſt magnificent that ever 
was built: It has wings, and is decorated with a Tuſcan 
order. | 

ORANGERY is alſo uſed for the parterre, where the oranges are 
expoſed in kindly weather. | 


ORATION, a ſpeech, or harangue, framed according to the 


rules of oratory, and ſpoke in public. See ORATORY and 
PERFORATION, | . ö 
All the kinds of orations may be reduced to three heads: vis. 
demonſtratrve, deliberative, and judicial. | 
To the demonſtrative kind belong, panegyrics, genethliaca, 
epithalamia, epicedia, euchariſtiæ, epinicia, and congratulations. 
See PANEGYRIC, GGENETHLIAC, Cc. ; 

To the deliberative kind belong, perſuaſion, diſſuaſion, exhor- 
tation, and commendation, | 7 | 
To the judicial kind belong, accuſation, confirmation, confu- 
tation, &c, See each under its proper article CoxrIR MA“. 
TION, c. 


Funeral ORaTiION. See the article FUNERAL. 


ORATORY, ORraToR14a, the art of ſpeaking well. _ 
In which ſenſe the word amounts to the ſame with rhetoric ; 
the difference between the two only conſiſting in this, 
the firſt is Latin, the other Greek, See RHETORIC: * 

ORATORY is alſo uſed among the Romaniſts, for a clo 8 x 
little private apartment, in a large houſe, near a m_ - 
furniſhed with a little altar and a book-ſtand, for pri 
devotion. 4 _ 
The ancient oratories were little chapels, adjoining to e oy 
8 wherein the monks ſaid their prayers ere they 3 


— 


n a 


K 1 chuncils and ſynods have condemned the 
churches. Severa A e 


| rivate oratories. 0 5 
= fixth and ſeventh centuries, orator:2s were little churches, 


ilt in burial grounds; without either baptiſtery, 
— LAY or any public office; the biſhop ſending a 
prieſt to officiate occaſionally. See COEMETE e 
ola ORY is alſo uſed for a ſociety, or congregation of devout 
perſons, who form a kind of monaſtery, and me commu- 
nity: but without being obliged to make VOWS. * . 
Prieſts of the oratory, a community of ſecular prie > ” - 
live together in a monaſtic manner, but without wow ; — 
eſtabliſhed at Rome, about the year 1590, by 8. * e- 
ri, a Florentine, under the title of oratory of Santa Maria 
i cella. gh 
8 of this, the cardinal Berulle eſtabliſhed a con- 
gregation of the oratory of Jeſus in 1612, in France; which 
has ſince increaſed : ſo that there are now 60 houſes of prięſis 
of the oratory in that kingdom. 
There is ſome difference, however, b 
French inſtitutions. — S. Philip Neri, 


between the Italian and 
to prevent the confu- 


fon which the great number of houſes uſually occaſion in con- 


gregations; would have his to be a ſingle houſe. And though 


others were at liberty to form the like congregations, yet they | 


to have no dependance on one another. 
For this reaſon, . houſes of the oratory in Italy and Flanders 
are all independent : whereas thoſe in F rance have a relation 
to each other, and all depend on the ſame chief, who has the 
quality of ſuperior general; and, with three affiſtants, governs 
the whole congregation. See CONGREGATION. 

ORB, OR81s, in aſtronomy, a ſpherical body, or ſpace, con- 
tained under two ſuperficies ; the one concave, the other con- 
vex, See SPHERE. ; 
The ancient aſtronomers conceived the heavens, as conſiſting 
of ſeveral vaſt, azure, tranſparent orbs, or ſpheres incloſed in 
one another : or vaſt circles, which in their area included the 
bodies of the planets ; the radii whereof were compriſed between 
the centre of the earth, and the higheſt point to which the 
planets riſe; ſuppoſing the earth to be in the centre, See 
HEAVENs and SPHERE, | 
There are orbs concentric, i. e. having the ſame centre; and 
orbs exceniric. See CONCENTRIC, c. „ 
The magnus ORBIS, or great ORB, is that wherein the 
ſun is ſuppoſed to revolve; or rather that wherein the earth 
makes its annual circuit. See ORBIT. 


Oxz, in aſtrology. An orb of light is a certain ſphere or ex- 


tent of light, which the aſtrologers allow a planet beyond its 

centre, 3 
They ſay, that provided the aſpects do but fall within this 

erb, they have almoſt the ſame effect, as if they pointed di- 

rectly againſt the centre of the planet. See ASPECT. 

The orb of Saturn's light they make to be 10 degrees; that of 


Jupiter 125, that of Mars 7“, 30, that of the Sun 17%, that | 


of Venus 8 that of Mercury 7e, that of the Moon 129, 


300. | 
ORBICULARE Os, ORpicuLAR Bone, in anatomy, the 
fourth of the little bones of the inward ear; tied by a ſlender 
ligament to the ſtapes; and named from its figure, which is 
round. See EAR. 
It was firſt diſcovered by Fran. Sylvius : Its uſe is in the ex- 
tenſion and relaxation of the tympanum. See T'y MPANUM. 
ORBICULARIS, or conſtrictor labiorum, in anatomy, is one 
of the muſcles of the lips. See CONSTRICTOR. 
The orbieularis is ſingle ; its fibres make a ring about the 
mouth, and ſerve to conſtringe and draw up the lips, and by 
that means to ſhut the mouth, &c. It alſo ſerves to advance, 
or ſtretch them outwards ; and has the chief part in the action 
of 8 Whence it is alſo called o/culatorius, or the kiſſing 
muſcle, 
Verheyen will not have it one muſcle, but a pair, whoſe fi- 
bres meet, and join at both corners of the mouth ; though 
other authors are unanimous in making it ſingle, and call it 
a ſphincter. See SPHINCTER; 
RBICULARIS, or deprimens palpebrarum, is a muſcle ſpring- 
ing from each corner of the eye, and anſwered by another of 
like figure and ſtructure in the lower eye- lid; which are there- 
fore often conſidered as one orbicular muſcle. See Tab. Anat. 
(Myol) fg. 1. u. 2. See alſo EyE-L1D. | 


Its fibres environ the eye-lids, and are inſerted into them, not | 


unlike the ſphincters of other parts. It is faſtened to that 

part of the margin of the orbit, towards the noſe, made by the 

fourth bone of the upper jaw. | a 
ORBIT, ORzITA, in aſtronomy, the path of a planet, or 

comet; or the line deſcribed by its centre in its proper mo- 

don in the heavens. See PLANET, Oc. | 

L he ſun's, or rather earth's orbit, is the curve which it 


paſſes along in its annual revolution; called the ecliptic, See 


EcLIPTIC, 


The orbit of the earth, and that of all the primary planets, is 

nel in one of whoſe foci, the ſun is placed: in which 

6 ipſis they move according to this law, that a radius drawn 
”m the 2 of the ſun 
Vol. II. | 


to the centre of the planet, al- 


parabolical, having the ſun in one of their foci. 
ORBITs, in anatomy, the two large cavities, or ſockets, where- 


ORC 


Ways deſcribes areas proportional to the times. See EARTH; 


Sun, AREA, &c. 

The ancient aſtronomers made the planets deſcribe circular 
orbits, with an uniform velocity. Copernicus himſelf could 
not believe they ſhould do otherwiſe; Vieri nequit, ſays he 
ut cœliſte corpus ſimplex uno orbe inegualiter moveatur, So 
that to account for their inequalities, they were obliged to 
have recourſe to eccentrics and epicyeles ; from the embarraſs 
whereof Copernicus himſelf could not entirely diſentangle 
himſelf. See EpicycLe, Cc. [5 63Ys 

But after him came aſtronomers, who, with a little more 
phyſics, have made no difficulty of changing theſe circular ar- 
bits into elliptic ones; and of making them move with diffe- 
rent velocities in different parts thereof. 48 
Of theſe elliptic orbits, there have been two kinds aſſigned: 
The firſt, that of Kepler, which is the common ellipſis; to 
which Seth Ward, tho' he himſelf keeps to it, thinks one 
might venture to ſubſtitute circular orbits, by uſing two points 
taken at equal diſtances from the centre on one of the dia- 
meters, as they do in the foci of the ellipſis. The ſecond 
is that of M. Caflini ; whoſe character is this, that the products 
of the right lines drawn from each point of its circumference 
are every where equal; whereas in the common ellipſis, tis 
the ſum of thoſe right lines that is always the ſame. See 
ELLIPSIS. . | hog Bs 
M. Varignon ſhews how inconſiſtent Copernicus's ſentiment is 
with the mechaniſm of the heavens: Since the forces which 
planets have to retain them in their orbits, muſt almoſt always 
conſpire to- make them move with really different velocities ; 
and that among an infinity of caſes,' there is but one wherein 
they can move uniformly. 


The ſemi-diameter of the earth's orbit, Dr. Gregory makes 


94,696,969 miles Engliſh ; and the ſemi-diameter of Saturn's 
orbit about 10 times as great. 
The orbits of the planets are not all in the ſame plane as the 
ecliptic, or the earth's orbit round the ſun ; but variouſly in- 
clined to it, and to one another, But ſtill the plane of the 
ecliptic interſects the plane of the orbit of every planet in a 
right line, which paſſes through the ſun. See INcLiNATION. 
he quantities of the inclinations of the planes of the orbirs 
of the primary planets to that of the ecliptic, are as follow : 
That of Saturn, is an angle of 2 degrees ; : That of Jupiter, 
an angle of 1 deg. 20 min. That of Mars is almoſt 2 deg. 
Venus is a little more than 3 deg. 20 min. And that of Mer- 
cury a little more than 7 degrees. See SATURN, Mas, 


VENUS, Cc. 


The orbits of comets, Caſſini takes to be rectilinear; but Dr. 


Halley, from Sir Iſaac Newton's theory, ſhews them to be 
See COMET, 


in the eyes are placed. — See Tab. Anat. (Oſteol) fig. 1. lit, b. 
See alſo EXE. | 

Their figure is pyramidal : They are formed of the proceſſes 
of the os frontis, and the upper jaw-bone joined together; 
and are perforated at bottom, to give paſlage to the optic 
nerves, : 


ORBITER, in anatomy, a name ſometimes given to two 


holes or cavities, either from their reſemblance of, or near- 
neſs to, the orbits of the eyes. 

The orbiter externus, is a hole in the cheek bone, below the 
orbit. | 

The orbiter internus, is a hole in the coronal-bone of the 
ſcull, within the orbit. See CoRonar. 


ORCHARD, a ſeminary or plantation of fruit- trees, chiefly 


apples and pears. See FRUIT-rree. MW 
"Tis a rule among gardeners, that thoſe orchards, ceteris pa- 
ribus, thrive beſt, which lie open to the ſouth, ſouth-weſt, 
and ſouth-eaſt ; and are ſcreened from the north: the ſoil dry, 
and deep. See ExposURE, 5 
Orchards are ſtocked by tranſplantation; ſeldom by ſemina- 
tion, See PLANTING, SEMINATION, NURSERY, c. 
The ſeaſon for tranſplanting apple-trees into orchard, is in the 
months of October and November. If the leaves be not all 
off at the time they are removed, they muſt be pulled off. 
They are likewiſe to be pruned. Trees may be tranſplanted 
into orchards after tree years grafting ; and ought not to be 
ſet at a leſs diſtance than eight yards, nor greater than fourteen : 
And the richer the land, the greater the diſtance. 
The trees are tranſplanted to beſt purpoſe, when young: for 
trees ten or twelve years old, a narrow trench muſt be dug the 
November before, deep enough to meet the ſpreading roots, at 
ſuch a diſtance all around the tree, as the roots -are to be 
cut off at, In making the trench, the roots to be cut off 
clean, and without ſplitting or bruiſing the bark, and the 
trench filled up again. This will enable the tree, upon re- 
moval, to draw more nouriſhment than otherwiſe it would, 
and ſo thrive-better in its new manſion, See TRANSPLAN= 
TATION, INOCULATION, ENGRAFTING, Ce. 
The: fade branches of all tall orchard fruit-trees, are to be 
cut off till the tree be arrived at the height deſired. If the 
tree be to _ low, ſome are to be left on- each ſide; fo 
7 as 


ORD 


as te form a kind of balance. For the firſt three years, at 


leaſt, they muſt not grow thick and buſhy headed; this muſt 
be prevented, by cutting off ſome of the inſide ſhoots, and 
ſuch as grow croſs each other, or pendant, See PRUNING. 

The ſoil, if not rich enough, is to be amended in two or 
three years; by opening it around the tree, and on the out- 


fide of the ground firſt dug, when the tree was ſet; and in | 


a month's time filling it up again with a proper compoſt or 
manure, See MANURING : ſee alſo PRUNING and Cou- 
POST. | | 
ORCHESTRA, in the drama, the lower part of the ancient 
theatre; made in form of a ſemi-circle, and ſurrounded by 
the ſeats. See THEATER. 
It was ſo called, becauſe in the Grecian theatres it was a 
place where they held their balls; from oex:44, I dance. 
The orcheftra among the Greeks made a part of the ſcena; 
but on the Roman theatres, none of the actors went down 
to the orche/tra, which was taken up with ſeats for the 
ſenators, magiſtrates, veſtals, and other perſons of diſtincti- 
on ; 
SCENE, c. 
ORDEAL,* OrpaLlium, a form of trial, that is, of diſco- 
vering innocence, or guilt ; practiſed in England in the time 
of Edward the Confeſſor, and ſince, as low as king John, 
and king Henry III. See TRIAL, 7 9 8 

* 'The word, in the original Saxon, ſignifies à great judgment; 

formed of Or great, and dl, or delt, judgment. 

It was called purgatio vulgaris, or judicium, in oppoſition to 
bellum, or combat, the other form of purgation. See PUR- 
GATION and COMBAT. 
The practice of ordeal did not only obtain in England, but 
alſo in France and Germany : It was condemned by pope 
Stephen II. and aboliſhed by a declaration of Henry III. 
The ordeal was of various kinds, viz. that of fire, that of 
red-hot iron, that of cold water, that of judicial pottage, that 
of hallowed cheeſe, that of boiling water, that of the green 
croſs, and that of dice laid on relicks, covered with a woollen 
cloth. — There were particular maſſes for each ſpecies of 
ordeal. See Mass. 
The more popular kinds of ordeal were thoſe of red-hot iron 
and water : the firſt for freemen, and people of faſhion ; the 
ſecond for peaſants. See JuDiciuM, FIRE. WATER, &c. 
It is a popular ſtory in our hiſtories, that Emma, mother of 
Edward the Confeſſor, being accuſed of too much familiarity 
with the, biſhop of Leiceſter, demanded the ordeal of red-hot 
iron ; and paſſed bare-footed, and hood-winked, over nine 
red-hot plough-ſhares, without touching any of them. 
ORDEFF, or Ox E DEF, a word frequently uſed in charters 
of privileges, for a liberty whereby a man claims the ore found 
in his own ground. See ORE. 


It properly ſignifies ore lying under ground; as, a delf of coal | 


is coal lying in veins under ground. See CoaAL, 
ORDER, in architecture, a ſyſtem of the ſeveral members, 
ornaments, and proportions of a column and pilaſter.— Or, 
a regular arrangement of the projecting parts of a building; 
whereof the column is the chief; ſo as to form one beautiful 
whole. —See Tab. Archit. fig. 25, 27, 29, 31, 33. See alſo 
Coolux. | SS 
Perrault defines order, to be that which preſcribes the propor- 
tions of entire columns, and determines the figures of certain 
parts ſuitable to the different characters their different uſes and 
ends require. See ORDONNANCE. 
M. le Clerc defines an order to be a column charged with an 
entablature, and ſupported on a pedeſtal. 
The definitions Vitruvius, Barbaro, Scamozzi, &c. give of 
erder, are fo obſcure, that it were vain to repeat them: 
without dwelling, therefore, on the definition of a word, 
which cuſtom has eſtabliſhed, it is ſufficient to obſerve, 


that there are five orders of columns; three whereof are 


Greek, viz. the Doric, Ionic, and Corinthian; and two Ita- 
lic, viz. the Tuſcan and Compoſite. 

The three Greek orders repreſent the three different manners 
of building, viz. the ſolid, delicate, and middling ; the 
two Italic ones are imperfect productions thereof, The 
little regard the Romans had for theſe laſt, appears hence, 
that we do not meet with one inſtance in the antique, where 
they are intermixed. That abuſe the moderns have introduced 
by the mixture of Greek and Latin orders, Daviler obſerves, 


ariſes from their want of refleCtion on the uſe made thereof by | 


the ancients. | 

The origin of orders is almoſt as ancient as human ſo- 
ciety. The rigor of the ſeaſons firſt led men to make 
little cabins, to retire into; at firſt, half under ground, 
and the half above covered with ſtubble : at length grow- 
ing more expert, they planted trunks of trees an- end, lay- 
ing others a- croſs, to ſuſtain the covering. See ARC H- 
TECTURE, | 

Hence they took the hint of a more regular architecture; 
for the trunks of trees, upright, repreſent columns: the 
girts, or bands, which ſerved to keep the trunks from 


burſting, expreſſed baſis and capitals; and the ſummers 


anſwering nearly to the pit in our theatre. See 


— 


ORD 


laid a-croſs, gave the hint of entablatures ; as the 
ings, ending in points, did of pedements. This is Vin. 
hypotheſis; which we find very well illuſtrated by M Bl. 
del. See CAPITAL, PEDESTAL, Oc. 9 8855 
Others take it, that columns took their riſe from pyrami 
which the ancients erected over their tombs; and N 
urns, wherein they incloſed the aſhes of the dead, re = the 
the capitals, whoſe abacus was a brick, laid . 
cover the urns: but Vitruvius's account appears the more 2 
ral. See AgBAcus, ACANTHUs, &c, IP 
At length, the Greeks regulated the height of their col 
on the foot of the proportions of the human body: the 2 
repreſented a man of a ſtrong, robuſt make; the Joic th hs 
a woman ; and the Corinthian that of a girl: Their wh | 
and capitals were their head-drels, their ſhoes, &. 90 
BASE, c. : | ps 
Theſe orders took their names from the 
whom they were invented : Scamozzi ia ee 
terms to expreſs their character; when he calls the T 2 
can, the Gigantic; the Doric, the Herculean; the Jonic i 
Matronal ; the Compoſite, the Heroic; and the Corinthia f 
the Virginal. See each order under its proper articles Tos 
CAN, DoRic, &c. Sr 
To give a general idea of the orders; it muſt be obſerved, th t 
the whole of each order is compoſed of two parts at the lead 
) 


viz, the column and entablature; and of four parts at the mot 
7 


when there is a pedeſtal under the column, and an acroter 
or little pedeſtal, a top of the entablature: that the column 
has three parts, viz. the baſe, the ſhaft, and the capital; 
the entablature has three likewiſe, viz. the architraze, th, 
freeze, and cornich: which parts are all different A, the 
ſeveral erders. See each part under its proper article Ex- 
TABLATURE, CAPITAL, Oc. 5 

Tuſcan ORDER is the firſt, moſt ſimple, and ſolid: its co- 
lumn is ſeven diameters high ; and its capital, baſe, and 
entablature, have but few mouldings, or ornaments, Fee 
Tusc AN. | 

Doric ORDER, is the ſecond, and the moſt agreeable to na- 


ture. It has no ornament on its baſe, or in its capital. 


Its height is eight diameters. Its freeze is divided by tri 
glyphs and metopes. See DoRic. 
Ionic ORDER, is the third; and a kind of mean propor- 
tional between the ſolid, and delicate manner. Its capital 
- adorned with volutes, and its cornich with denticles. dee 
ONIC, | 
Mich. Angelo, contrary to all other authors, gives the [mic 
a ſingle row of leaves at the bottom of the capital. | 


Corinthian ORDER, invented by Callimachus, is the fourth, 


the richeſt, and moſt delicate, Its capital is adorned with two 
rows of leaves, and eight volutes, which ſuſtain the abacus 
Its column is ten diameters high, and its cornich has modil- 
lions. See CORINTHIAN. 


' Compoſite ORDER, the fifth and laſt, (though Scamozzi and 


Le Clerc make it the fourth) is fo called, becauſe its capital 
is compoſed out of thoſe of the other orders; having the 
two rows of leaves of the Corinthian, and the volutes of the 
Ionic. It is alſo called the Roman, becauſe invented among 
that people. Its column is ten diameters high ; and its 
cornich has denticles, or ſimple modillions. See Co po- 
SITE, and ROMAN, 

Ruſtic ORDER, is that adorned with ruſtic quoins, boſlage, 
&c, See RUSTIC. 

Attic ORDER, is a little order of low pilaſters, with an ar- 
chitrave cornich for its entablature; as that of the caltle 
of Verſailles over the Ionic on the {ide of the garden. der 
ATTIC, a 


M. Blondel calls the little pilaſters of attics and mezz | 


nines, falſe orders, | | 

Perſian ORDER, is that which has figures of Perſian flaves 
inſtead of columns, to ſupport the entablature. dee 
PERSIAN. 

Caryatic ORDER, is that whoſe entablature is ſupported 
with figures of women, inſtead of columns. See CARY: 
ATIDES, 

Gothic ORDER, that which deviates from the ornaments 
and proportions of the antique; and whoſe columns ar 
either too maſſive, in manner of pillars; or too flende”, 
like poles: its capitals out of all meaſure; and cafe 
with leaves of wild acanthus, thiſtles, cabbage, or the IK 
See Gor Hic. 11 

French ORDER, is a new contrived order, wherein the capit⸗ 
conſiſts of attributes agreeing to that people; as cocks- 
flowers- de -luces, &c. le 
Its proportions are Corinthian: ſuch is that of M. M 
Brun, in the grand gallery of Verſailles; and that of M. 
le Clerc. | 3 
M. le Clerc gives a ſecond Tuſcan order, and 3 4 
niſh order, beſides his French erder.— The 7 
ranks. between the firſt Tuſcan and Doric. Its * 
he makes 23 ſemi-diameters, 22 minutes. The colu 


d 
to have 15, the pedeſtal. 5, and the entahlature af = 


— ps — „ as 


minutes: and he — - _ to be adorn'd with 
hich are the arms of 1 uſcany. ee ee 
T 2 order he places between the Corinthian and 
Compoſite. The whole order he makes 3o ſemi-diameters, 
28 minutes; whereof the column has 9, and 25 min. the 
etal 16, and 18-min. and the entablature 4, and 15 min. 
The horns of the abacus he ſuſtains with little volutes; the 
middle, in lieu of a roſe, has a lion's ſnout : that animal be- 
ing the ſymbol of Spain, and expreſſing the ſtrength, gravity, 
and prudence of that nation. 
Greek ORDERS. See the article GREEK. _ 1 
ORDER, is alſo uſed for a claſs, or diviſion of the members 
of the body of a ſtate; with regard to aſſemblies, prece- 
dence, &c. See RANK, PRECEDENCY, Oc. | 
In this ſenſe, order is a kind of dignity, which, under the 
ſame name, is common to ſeveral perſons; and which, of 


22 


it ſelf, does not give them any particular publick authority, | 


but only rank, and a capacity of arriving at honours, and 
loyments. | : 3 
T« abridge this definition; order may be ſaid to be a dignity 
attended with an aptitude for publick employ.—By which 
it is diſtinguiſhed from an office, which is the exerciſe of a 
public truſt. See OFFICE. | ; ; | 
In this ſenſe, nobility is an order, &c. The clericate is alſo 
an order, &c. See NoBILITY, Sc. N = 
ORDER, is alſo the title of certain ancient books, containing 
the divine office, with the order, and manner of its per- 
formance. See LiTUrRGY, Mass, ORDINAL, c. ; 
Nyman order, is that wherein are laid down the ceremonies 
which obtain in the Roman church. SEE RiTuar. 


he has not before paſſed the inferior ordert. 


ſions 3 except where the biſhop judges it for the ſervice of the 
church ; 


A perſon is ſaid to be promoted to orders per ſaltum, when 
| The council of 
Conſtantinople forbids any biſhop being ordained without paſ- 
ſing all the degrees; yet church-hiſtory furniſhes us with 
inſtances of biſhops conſecrated, without having paſſed the 
order of prieſthood ; and Panormus {till thinks ſuch an ordi- 
nation valid, . 


Military OR DE RS, are companies of knights, inſtituted by 


kings and princes; either for defence of the faith, or to con- 
fer marks of honour, and make diſtinctions among their ſub- 
jets. See KNIGHT. —— 8 SN 

There have been five orders purely military in England; 
viz. thoſe of the knights of the garter, knights bannerets, 
knights of the bath, knights batchelors, and knights baronets. 
See the inſtitution of each under its proper article, GAR TER, 
BaTH, BARONET. | 


ORDER of the Thiile, See the article THISTLE, 


The French have had five military orders, viz. that of the 
genette, inſtituted by Charles Martel; but which ſoon fell. 
— The order of the virgin Mary, ſince called the order of 
the ſtar, inſtituted by king John in 1352.—The order of 
St. Michael, inſtituted in 1469, by Lewis IX. — The order 
of the Holy way At or the blue ribbon; the members of which 
are firſt to be knights of St. Michael. See Hory GROST. 
And the order of St. Louis, inſtituted by Lewis XIV. in 
1693, ; | 

The princes of the blood, marſhals of France, admiral, and 
general, become knights of St. Louis by their office. 


ODER, in aſtronomy, &c.—A planet is ſaid to go according | ORDER of Alcantara, \ ALCANTARA, 
to the order of the ſigns, when it is direct; proceeding from | ORDER of the Band, BAND. 
aries to taurus, thence to gemini, c. — It goes contrary to | ORDER of Chrift, CHRIST. 
the order or ſucceſſion of the ſigns, when it is retrograde, i. e. | ORDER of the Croſs, CRoss. ; 
when it goes back from piſces to aquarius, &c. See DiREc- | ORDER of the Elephant, "IM | ELEPHANT. 
TION, RETROGRADATION, SIGN, c. | ORDER of the golden Fleece, | FLEECE. 
OxDER, in war, denotes an arrangement of the parts of an | ORDER of the Knot, KnoT. 
army, either by land or ſea; whether for marching, failing, | ORDER of the Reſary, RosARY. 
or engaging. ' See ARMY. | ORDER of the Star, | STAR. | 
STOLE, Ec. 


| ORDER of the Stole, &c. # 


ORDER of battel, is the placing the battalions and ſquadrons in 
Religious military ORDERs, are thoſe inſtituted in defence of 


one, two, or three lines, according as the ground will allow, 


either in order to engage the enemy, or to be reviewed by | 


the general. See LINE, G. 

An ORDER of march, is diſpoſed in two or three columns, 
according to the ground. —The orders and evolutions make 
the ſubject of the ſcience of tactics. See TAc rie. 

OxDER is more particularly uſed for the equal diſtance of one 
rank, or file, from another. 

The uſual order in files is three foot; in ranks fix foot. 
— The open or marching order is twice as much. See 
Rank and FILE. | 

OxDers, by way of eminency, or holy ORDERs, denote a 
character peculiar to ecclefiaſtics, whereby they are ſet apart 
tor the miniſtry. See ORDINATION. 


This the Romaniſts make their ſixth facrament. See Sa- 


CRAMENT. 

In the reformed churches there are but three orders ; viz. 

-— biſhops, prieſts, and deacons. In the Romiſh church there 
are ſeven, excluſive of the epiſcopate : all which the coun- 
cil of Trent enjoins to be received, and believed on pain of 
anathema. See HIERARCHY. | 
They are diſtinguiſhed into perty or ſecular orders; and ma- 
Jor, or ſacred orders. | 

The petty, or minor” ORDERs, are four ; viz. thoſe of door- 
keeper, exorciſt, reader, and acolyth. See ExoRcisr, 
ACOLYTH, &c, | | | 
Thoſe in petty orders may marry without any diſpenſation : 
in effect, the petty orders are looked on as little other than 
tormalities, and as degrees neceſſary to arrive at the higher 
orders, — Vet the council of Trent is very ſerious about them: 
enjoins that none be admitted into them, without underſtand- 
ing Latin; and recommends it to the biſhops, to obſerve the 
intervals of conferring them, that the perſons may have a 
ſufficient time to exerciſe the functions of each order: but 
it leaves the biſhops a power of diſpenſing with thoſe rules; 
ſo that the four orders are uſually conferred the ſame day, 
and only make the firſt part of the ceremony of ordination. 
ee Minox. 
The Greeks diſavow theſe petty orders, and paſs immediately 
to the ſub-diaconate ; the reformed to the diaconate. 
Their firſt rife, Fleury dates in the time of the emperor 
Juſtinian, There is no call nor benefice required for the 


the faith, and privileged to ſay maſs; and withal are prohi- 
bited marriage, &c. | IS 
Of this kind are the knights of Malta, or of St. John of Je- 
ruſalem.— Such alſo were the knights Templars, the knights 
of Calatrava, knights of St. Lazarus, Teutonic knights, &c. 
See each under its proper article, MALTA, TEMuPLAR, c. 
Father Putignani accounts thoſe military orders where mar- 
riage is not allowed, real religious orders, F. Papebroch ſays, 
it is in vain to ſearch for military orders before the XIIth 
century. | 


Religious ORDERs, are congregations or ſocieties of mona- 


ſtics, living under the ſame ſuperior, in the ſame manner, 
and wearing the ſame habit. See RELIG10Us and Con- 
GREGATION, | 5 
Religious orders may be reduced to five kinds, viz. monks, 
canons, knights, mendicants, and regular clerks, See each 
under its proper article, Monk, Canon, &c. . 

Father Mabillon ſhews, that till the IX th century, almoſt 
all the monaſteries in Europe followed the rule of 9• Bene - 
dit; and that the diſtinction of orders did not commence 
till upon the re-union of ſeveral monaſteries into one congre- 
gation : that S. Odo, abbot of Cluny, firſt began this re-union, 
bringing ſeveral houſes under the dependance of Cluny : 
that, a little afterwards, in the XIth century, the Camal- 
dulians aroſe ; then, by degrees, the congregation of Vallom- 
broſa; the Ciſtercians, Carthuſians, Auguftines ; and at laſt, 


in the XIIIth century, the Mendicants. He adds, that Lu- 


pus Servatus, abbot of Ferrieres, in the IX th century, is 
the firſt that ſeems to diſtinguiſh the order of St. Benedict 
from the reſt, and to ſpeak of it as a particular order. See 
BENEDICTINS, 

White order denotes the order of regular canons of St. Au- 
guſtine. See AUGUSTIN, | 
Black order, denoted the order of Benedictines. See BE- 
NEDICTINS, | 
Theſe names were firſt given theſe two orders from the co- 
lour of their habit; but are diſuſed ſince the inſtitution of 
ſeveral other orders, who wear the ſame colours. 

Grey order, was the ancient name of the Ciſtercians; but ſince 
the change of the habit, the name ſuits them no more. See 
CISTERCIANS. 


four petty orders; and a baſtard may even enjoy them with- 

Out any diſpenſation nor does bigamy diſqualify. 

cred, or major ORD ERS, we have already obſerved, are 

three; viz. thoſe of deacon, prieſt, and biſhop. See DREA- 

con, PRIgsT, and BIsRHoOr. 

: . 5 counci] of Trent, retrieving the ancient diſcipline, for- 

; - any perſon being admitted to the major orders, unleſs he 

| : * Peaceable poſſeſſion of a benefice ſufficient for a decent 
übltance; allowing no ordinations on patrimonies or pen- 


ORDER of Charity. See the article CHARIT x. 
ORDER of St. Saviour, See the article Sa viouRk. 
Third ORDER. See the article THIR D. 
ORDER, in the geometry of curves. See GEN DER, LINE, 

and CURVE. \ 
Book of ORDERs. See the article Book. 
Or DER Interhcutory, in law. See INTERLOCUTORY. 
ORDINAL, ORD FAEE, a book containing the order, or 
manner of performing divine ſervice. See RITVYAT. 

OR DINAL 
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ORD 


ORDINAL, in grammar, an epithet given to ſuch numbers as 
mark the order of things, or in what rank they are placed. 
See NUMBER, | 

Thus, firſt, ſecond, tenth, hundredth, &c. are ordinal num- 
bers. See CARDINAL. 

ORDINANCE, or ORDoNNANCE, a law, ſtatute, or com- 
mand of a ſovereign, or ſuperior. See Law, &c. | 
Ordinance of parliament, is ordinarily uſed in the ſame ſenſe 


as /tatute, or act of parliament. See STATUTE. 


In the parliament rolls, acts are often called ordinances of | 


parliament. — Though in ſome caſes we find a difference 
made between the two ; ordinances being only temporary 
things, by way of prohibition ; and capable of being altered 
by the commons alone: whereas an act is a perpetual law, 
and cannot be altered but by king, lords, and commons. 
See ACT. . 

Sir Edward Coke aſſerts, that an ordinance of parliament 
differs from an act, as the latter can only be made by the 
king, and the threefold conſent of the eftates; whereas the 
former may be made by one or two of them. 

Ordinance of the fore/t, is a ſtatute made in the 34th year 
of Henry I. relating to ſoreſt matters. See FoResT and 
ASSISE. | | 

In the French juriſprudence, ordonnances are ſuch laws as 


are eſtabliſhed by the king's authority alone. All ordon- 


nuances begin with, @ tous preſens & a venir ſalut. | 
ORDINANCE, or ORDNANCE, is alſo a general term for all 
ſorts of great guns, or cannon, mortars, &c. uſed in war. 
See Gun, Cannon, and MoRT AR. 


The parts of a piece of ordinance are the outſide, round 


about the piece, which is called the /uperfictes of her metal : 
the ſubſtance, or whole maſs of metal, called her body. 
the part next us, when ſhe ſtands ready to fire, the breech 
or coyle; and the pummel, or round knob at the end of it, 
the caſcabell; by ſome the caſcabell-dock, The trunnions 
are the two knobs, or ears, which hold the piece in the 
carriage. Maniglions or dolphins in the German guns, are 
two handles placed on the back of the piece near the trun- 
nions, and near the centre of gravity, to mount and diſ- 
mount them more eaſily. 

The rings about a piece of ordinance are five: the baſe- 
ring, that which is next below the touch-hole : the next 
above the touch-hole, is called the reinforced- ring: the next 
to that forward, the trunniom-ring the next to that, the 
cornice-ring: that at the mouth, the muzz/e-ring, or the 


freeze, —All the rings near the mouth are ſometimes called 


the freezes, 


As to the internal parts; the whole cavity or bore of the | : 
ORDINARY, ſomething that happens, or paſſes frequently, 


piece is called her chaſe - that part of the cavity between 
the trunnions and the muzzle or mouth, the vacant cylin- 
der that part from the trunnions to the end of the cavity, 
or ſo much of it as containeth (or is loaded with) the pow- 
der and ſhot, is called the chamber, The diameter of the 
mouth, the caliber the ſpace between the ſhot, and the 
hollow ſuperficies of the piece within, the vent; being the 
difference between the diameter of the ſhot, and the mouth 
of the piece. | | 
Ordi-ance in England is diſtinguiſhed into two kinds, viz. 
- Field-pieces, which are from the ſmalleſt to twelve pounders. 
— And cannon of battery, which are from a culverin to a 
whole cannon, ; : 
Each of theſe diviſions is again ſubdivided ; the firſt into 
baſe, rabinet, falconet, falcon, minion ordinary, minion 
largeſt, ſaker leaſt, ſaker ordinary, demi-culverin leaſt, and 
 demi-culverin ordinary. — The ſecond into culverin leaſt, 
culverin ordinary, culverin largeſt, demi-cannon leaſt, 
demi-cannon ordinary, demi-cannon large, and royal whole 
cannon. | | 

The lengths and weights of each whereof, as alſo the weights 
of the bullets they carry; ſee expreſſed in a particular table 
under the article CANNON. See alſo each piece under its 
proper head, CANNON, CULVERIN, SAKER, &c, 

The ſtrength and ſerviceableneſs of a piece of ordinance de- 
pends much on the thickneſs of the meta], eſpecially about 
its chamber, and breech, which is called its fortification. 

Of this there are three degrees, both for cannons and cul- 
verins. — Such as are ordinarily fortified, are called /eg:t:- 
mate pieces. Thoſe whole fortification is leflened, are called 


baſtard pieces, Thoſe doubly fortified, are called eætraordi- 


nary pieces. 

The fortification of a gun is reckoned from the thickneſs of 
the metal at the touch-hole, at the trunnions, and at the 
muzzle, in proportion to the diameter of the bore, The 
doubly-fortified pieces are a full diameter of the bore in thick- 
neſs at the touch hole, 18 of it at the trunnions, and s at 
the muzzle : the leſſened cannons have but 4, or +45 of the 
diameter of their bore, in the thickneſs at the touch-hole, 55 
at the trunnions, and - at the muzzle, | | 

All the double-fortified culverins, and all the leſſer pieces of 
that kind, have a diameter and at the touch-hole, 13 at 


the trunnions, and IH at the muzzle, And the ordinary for- 


3 | 


tified culverins are every way as the doubly fortified c 


ORD 


and the leſſened culverins as the ordinary cannon, _ x "nah, 
ſpects.— The ordinary, fortified cannons have 7 at the t b. 
88 at the trunnions, and at the muzzle. _ 
RDINANCE, in painting, See the article O 
ORDINANCE, or ORDNANCE Offce, is the — 
magazine of arms, habiliments, inſtruments | 
war, as well by fea as land; not only for — * of 
the tower, but in all the garriſons, caſtles, forts 85 A 
Great Britain: from whence, as occaſion requires, Oh 5 
jeſty's armies, &c, are ſupplied. See Arsegna = rg 
The officers of the ordinance are, the maſter- g- 
whom. are derived all orders and 3 32 
ſame, as the ſervice ſhall beſt require. — This poſt has f 
late been annexed to the office of general and commander 
in Chief, PESO OE Th 
Under him is a Leutenant-general of the ordinance, wh, 
receives orders from the maſter-general, and the reſt of Sa 
prime officers at the board; ſees them duly executed: 8 5 
ders the firing of the guns on days of rejoicing, and ſees "Y 
train of artillery fitted out, when ordered to the field I 
LIEUTENANT, TRAIN, GW. . 
Next to him is the furveyor-general, who has the inſpection 
of the ordinance, ſtores, and proviſions of war, in the cuſtod 
of the ſtore-keepers ; he allows all bills of debts, keeps : 
check on laborers, &c. See SURVEYOR. 


Onder theſe is a clerk of the ordinance, who records all or. 


ders and inſtructions given for the government of the office: 
with all patents, grants, names of officers, &c. draws all 
eſtimates for proviſions, and ſupplies all letters, inſtructions 
commiſſions, deputations, contracts, c. ſerves as a check 
between the two accomptants of the office, the one for mo- 
ney, the other for ſtores. See CLERK. 

This office has alſo a ſtore-keeper, who takes into his cuſto- 
dy all ordinance, ammunition, ſtores, c. thereto belong- 
ing; and indents, and gives in legal ſecurity for the ſafe 
keeping thereof; and renders an exact account from time 
to time. . 

Here is alſo a clerk of the deliveries, whoſe duty is to draw 
up all proviſions, either at the tower, or any other of his 
majeity's magazines, to ſee them duly executed, &c, 

And laſtly, a treaſurer, through whoſe hands paſſes the money 
of the whole office, as well for payment of ſalaries as de- 
ER en | 5 0 | 
Spikeng up the ORDINANCE. See the article SPIKING, 


— 


ORDINARIII, in antiquity, were a fort of gladiators; being 


thoſe appointed to exhibit combats on certain ſtated days, 

c. dee GLADIATOR, | 
uſually, See EXTRAORDINARY. 
We ſay, the ordinary courſe of things, whatever is done 
without miracles, 1s done by ordinary agents. 

ORDINARY Culverin. See the article CULVERIN. 


ORDINARY Minion, &c. See the article Minton, &c. 


Embaſſador, or Envoy in ORDINARY, he who is ſent to re- 
ſide ſtatedly, and for a number of years, in the court of ſome 
prince or ſtate, to keep up a good underſtanding, and watch 
the intereſts of his nation. See EMBASSADOR, Exvox, 
RESIDENT, Cc. | | 

ORDINARY is alſo applied to ſeveral officers and ſervants 
belonging to the king's houſhold, who attend on common 
occaſions, —Thus we ſay, phyſician in ordinary, &c. 

Ox DIN AR, ORDINARIUS, in the civil law, is any judge 
veſted with authority to take cognizance of cauſes, in his 
own right, as he is a magiſtrate ; and not by deputation. 
Sec JUDGE. ; 

ORDINARY, in common and canon law, denotes him who 
has ordinary or immediate juriſdiction in eccleſiaſtical cauſes 
in ſuch a place. | | 
In which ſenſe archdeacons are ordinaries. — Though the 
appellation be moſt frequently given to the biſhop of the 

dioceſe, who has the ordinary eccleſiaſtical juriſdiction, an 
the collation to benefices therein. See BIshor, COURT, 
EccLESIASTICAL, c. 
There are ſeveral chapels, chapters, abbeys, &c. exempt- 
ed from the juriſdiction of the ordinary. See CHAPEL 
ABBEY, G. | ; 0 
The archbiſhop is ordinary of the whole province, to V! ie 
and receive appeals from the inferior judicatures. 
The Romiſh canoniſts call the pope ordinary of ere 
ſince by the Lateran council he has uſurped the right o 
collating, by prevention, to all benefices; in excluſion o 
the ordinary collators. See CoLLATION. 


” 


ORDINARY of Aſſizes and Seſſions, was A deputy of the bi- 


ſhop of the dioceſe, anciently appointed to give malefactors 


their neck-verſes, and judge whether they read or not; alſo 

to perform divine ſervice for them, and aſſiſt in preparing 

them for death. COIL PE 
ORrDinary, or Honourable ORDINARY, in heraldry, 2 4 
nomination given to certain charges properly belonging 
that art. See CHARGE and HoNOURABLE. Tue 


ſtanding, grand 


ORD 


. . ; R . 11 4 | th L of, 
\urable ordinaries are ten in number, viz, the chi, 
bor _ 72 bar, croſs, ſaltier, chevron, bordure, and orle. 
SS in its place, CHIEF, PALE, &c. 


The heralds give ſever fox 
- viz. I. Their great antiquity, 
r + ſet on foot. 


ever fince armoury Was 


denote the ornaments | > anc 
—_ men : thus the chief repreſents the helmet, wreath, 


or crown, covering the head: the pale repreſents his lance 
or ſpear: the bend and bar, his belt: the fell ops þ 
the croſs and faltier, his ſword : the chevron, his boots an 
ſours: and the bordure and orle, his coat of mail. 
1 to the allotting or diſtributing of theſe ordinaries, ſome 
rite, that w 
Air e in fight, was preſented to the prince, or ge- 
neral, and a ſuitable coat-armour ordered him; if he were 
wounded in the head, they gave him a chief; if in the 
legs, he had a chevron 3 and if his ſword and armour 
were diſcoloured with the blood of enemies, a croſs or 
e. ; 
_—_ heralds have attempted to increaſe the number of 
honuurable ordinaries to twenty; adding to thoſe above- 
mentioned, the plain quarter, the giron, the eſcutcheon, 
cappe dexter and finiſter, emmanch dexter and ſiniſter, 
chauſſe dexter and ſiniſter, and the point. But theſe are not 
et authorized. | 
ORDINATE. See the article Co-0RDINATE. 
ORDINATES, in geometry and conics, are lines drawn from 
any point of the circumference of an ellipſis, or other conic 
ſection, perpendicularly acroſs the axis, to the other fide, 
See Conic Section. | | 
The Latins call them ordinatim applicatæ. — Such are the 
lines MM, MM, Sc. (Tab. Conics, fig. 26.) = 
Half of each of theſe, as the lines EM, EM, c. are pro- 
perly only ſemi- ordinates, though popularly ' called ordinates, 
See SEMI-Ordinate. 8 | : 
In curves of the ſecond order ; if any two parallel right lines 
be drawn ſo as to meet the curve in three points: a right 
line which cuts theſe parallels ſo, as that the ſum of two 
parts terminating at the curve on one fide the ſecant, is 
equal to the third part terminated at the curve on the other 
fide ; will cut all other right lines parallel to theſe, and 
that meet the curve in three points, after the ſame man- 
ner; i. e. ſo as that the ſum of the two parts on one fide 
will always be equal to the third part on the other fide : — 
and theſe three parts equal on either fide, Sir Iſaac Newton calls 


as having been uſed 
And, 4. for that 


See CURVE. 
ORrDINATE in a parabola, PARABOLA. 
ORDINATE in an e See Thee 

ORDIX ATE in an ellipſis, ELLIPSIS, 

ORDIN ATE Ratio, is that wherein the antecedent of the firſt 
ratio is to its conſequent, as the antecedent of the ſecond is to its 
conſequent, See RATIO, | 
ORDINATION, the act of conferring holy orders; or of 
initiating a candidate into the diaconate, or prieſthood, See 
ORDERs and RE-ORDINATION. EOS 

The ordination of biſhops is more properly called conſecra- 
ion. See BISHOP and CONSECRATION. 

Ordination has always been efteemed the principal preroga- 
tive of biſhops ; and they ſtill retain the function as a kind 
of mark of ſpiritual ſovereignty in their dioceſe. 

In the ancient diſcipline, there was no ſuch thing as a vague, 
and abſolute ordination ; but every one was to have a church, 
whereof he was to be ordained clerk, or prieſt. — In the 
twelfth century, they grew more remiſs, and ordained with- 
out any title, or benefice. See BENEFICE, 

The council of Trent reſtored the ancient diſcipline, and ap- 
pointed thab none ſhould be ordained but thoſe who were pro- 
vided of a benefice ſufficient to ſubſiſt them. — The ſhadow 
of which practice ſtill obtains among us. See CoMMEN DAM. 
The reformed hold the call of the people the only thing 
eſſential to the, validity of the miniſtry; and teach, that 


auguſt and authentic. | 
The council of Rome in 744, orders that no ordinations ſhall 
be held except on the firſt, fourth, ſeventh, and tenth months. 
—With us, ordination-days are the four ſundays immediately 
following the ember weeks: being the ſecond ſunday in 
lent, trinity-ſunday, and the ſundays following the firſt 
wedneſday after September the 14th, and December the 1 3th. 
Pope Alexander II. condemns ordination per ſaltum, as they 
call it; i. e. the leaping to a ſuperior order without paſſing 
through the inferior. 2 ; 
ORDNANCE. See the article Ox vixaxce. 
ORDONNANCE, or ORDINANCE, in painting, denotes 
the diſpoſition of the parts of a picture, either with regard 
to the whole piece, or to the ſeveral parts; as the groups, 
maſſes, contraſts, aſpects, &c. See PAINTING. 
n the ordonnance there are three things regarded, viz. the 


— ſcene, where; the diſtribution how; and the 


Vol. II. 


veral reaſons for their being called ho- | 


ordinatim applicatæ, or ordinates of curves of the ſecond order. 


ordination is only a ceremony which renders the call more 


moſt neceſſary for noble and ge- | 


feſſe, his ſcarf: | 


hen a gentleman having behaved him- | 


In the firſt, regard is to be had to the diſpoſition of thitigs 
to ſerve as a ground-work ; and to the plan, or poſition of 
bodies: under the former whereof, come, 1. The landſtip; 
whether an uninhabited place, where there is a full liberty of 
repreſenting all the extravagancies of nature; or inhabited, 
where the marks of cultivation, &c. muſt be exhibited, See 
LanDsKiP. | e 
2. The building, whether ruſtic; wherein the painter's fancy 
is at liberty: or regular; wherein a nice attention is required 
to the orders. See ORDER, and ARCHITECTURE, 
3. The mixture of both; wherein 'tis a maxim to compoſe 
in great pieces, and make the ground- plot big enough; to 
neglect ſome little places, in order to beſtow more on the whole 
maſs, and to ſhew the more conſiderable places with the more 
advantage; and to make ſome agitation in all the things that 
move. is 1 8 
As to plans of bodies; they are either ſolid: which again, 
are either ſo by nature, and which muſt be proportioned to 
their places; or artificial, where regard is to be had to the 
rules of geometry, perſpective, architecture, c. — Or 
they move: which they do, either by a voluntary motion, 
wherein care muſt be had to proportion them to their ſitua- 
tion, and to ftrengthen them by regarding the equilibrium; 
or by ſome extraordinary power, as machines, &:c. where 
the cauſes of their motions muſt appear.—Or they are things 
at a diſtance. In all which, an even plane muſt {till be pro- 
poſed to find their preciſe ſituation, and ſettle their place by 
ſudden breaks and diſtances agreeable to perſpective. See PE R- 
SPECTIVYE, Oc. | 
In placing the figures, regard muſt be had, 1. To the group, 
which connects the ſubject, and ſtays the fight, In this are 
to be conſidered the knot, or nodus, which binds the group; 
and the nearneſs of figures, which we may call the chain, as 
it holds them together; that the group be ſuſtained by ſome- 
thing looſe and diſtin from it; and by the ſame joined and 
continued to the other groups : and that the lights and ſha- 
dows be ſo diſpoſed, as that we may at once ſee the effect of 
all the parts of the compoſition. - See GRoup, 
2. To the actions, wherein forced attitudes are to be avoid- 
ed, and ſimple nature ſhewn in her moſt advantageous po- 
ſtures. In weak and lean figures, the nudities not to be 
ſhewn; but occaſions of covering them ſought. In all hu- 
man figures, ſpecial care to be taken, the head be well placed 
between the ſhoulders; the trunk on the haunches, and the 
whole on the feet. See ATTITUDE. | | 
3. To the drapery; which is to be adjuſted, ſo as it may 
appear real garments, and not ſtuffs looſely thrown on. The 
folds to be ſo diſpoſed, as to leave the great parts, wherein 
the nudity may appear, free; ranging the little folds about 
the joints, and avoiding them on the relievo of the mem- 
bers. And, laſtly, to diſpoſe the draperies, by raiſing the 
ſtuff, and letting it fall lightly, that the air ſuſtaining the 
folds, may let them fall ſoft, See DRaPERy. | 
Laſtly, in the contra/?, are to be conſidered the actions, 
which vary infinitely : the aſpects, which, in actions of 
the ſame kind, may, by their difference, make a con- 
traſt: the ſituation, according as they meet above or under 
the ſight, far or near. And, laſtly, cuſtom ; which ex- 
tends, indeed, to all parts of painting, but is particularly 
to be regarded in the ordonnance; to be managed diſcreet- 
ly, however, and ſtiffneſs and formality avoided. See Con- 
TRAST. 

ORDONNANCE, in architecture, is nearly the ſame as in paint- 
ing; viz, the compoſition of a building, and the diſpoſition 
of its parts, both with regard to the whole, and to one 
another, See BUILDING. 

Vitruvius defines ordonnance to be that which regulates the 
ſize or magnitude of all the parts of a building with reſpec to 
their uſe. | 

This definition is cenſured by M. Perrault, who takes the 
ordonnance to conſiſt in the diviſion of the plan or ſpot of 
ground whereon the building is to be raiſed ; i. e. in the ap- 
portioning or laying it out, agreeably to the intended di- 
menſions of the whole fabric; which Mr. Evelyn expreſſes 
in fewer words, by ©* determining the meaſure of what is 
© aſſigned to compoſe the ſeveral apartments.” 

On this foundation, ordonnance is the judicious contrivance 
of the plan or model ; as when the court, hall, lodgings, 
Sc. are neither too large, nor too little: but the court, 
v. gr. affords convenient light to the apartments about it, 
and is large enough for uſual acceſs, The hall of fit capa- 
city to receive company ; the bed-chambers accordingly, &c. 
When theſe diviſions are either too great, or too ſmall with 
reſpect to the place, as a large court to a little houſe, or 
a little chamber in a magnificent palace; the fault is in the 
ordonnance. 

This the ancients called taxis; and diſtinguiſhed it from dia- 
theſis, diſpoſition; which is, where all the parts and members 
of a building are aſſigned their juſt place and ſituation with 
regard to their quality, office, rank, &c. without any regard to 
the dimenſions, or quantity: as, that the veſtible or porch be 
before the hall, the hall before the parlor, and that before the 


7Q with- 


ORG | 


withdrawing room, c. The bed-chambers again, to look to 


the ſun-riſing ; libraries, galleries of paintings, and cabinets 
of curioſities, &c. to the north, Lge 

ORE, in natural . hiſtory, the mineral glebe, earth or ſtone, 
dug out of mines, to be purified, and the metalline parts 
procured, and ſeparated from the ſame. See Mine and 

ETAL, | 94 2 

The ore is frequently called the mineral; and ſometimes 
r ; though, on other occaſions, a difference is made; 
the denomination ore being only given where the mineral 
is rich enough of metal to be wrought.— When it is not, 
it is denominated marcaſite. See MINERAL and MAR- 
CASITE, 

ORE, in navigation. See the article OAR. 

ORGAL, the lees of wine dried, and uſed by dyers to prepare 


the cloth for more readily taking their ſeveral colours. See 


DyinG, CoLour, TARTAR, Cc. 

ORGAN, Oeyarn, is uſed in the general for any thing framed, 
and deſtined for ſome certain action, uſe, or operation. See 
InsTRUMENT. 

Ox Ax, or ORGANICAL Part, in phyſiology, is ſuch a part 
of the body as is capable of the performance of ſome perfect 
act, or operation. See PART and Bop. | 


In which ſenſe, all the parts, even the moſt ſimple, may be | 


denominated organical. 

The organs are divided into primary, and ſecondary, — The 
primary are thoſe compoſed of ſimilar parts, and appointed 
for ſome one ſingle fun&tion.—Such as conſiſt of ſeveral of 
theſe, though appropriated to one ſingle action, are eſteemed 
ſecondary organs, | 
Thus the veins, arteries, nerves, and muſcles, are primary 
organs; and the hands, fingers, &c. ſecondary organs. 

Orcan of ſenſe, is that part of an animal body by means 
whereof it perceives external objects. See SENSE. 

Theſe, ſome divide into internal, which is the brain; and 
external, viz. the eye, ear, noſe, &c. See BRAIN, EYE, 
Ear, Nos E, &c. 

ORGan, in muſic, denotes the largeſt and moſt harmonious of 
all wind inſtruments ; chiefly uſed for playing a thorough baſs, 
with all its accompanyments. See Music. 

The invention of the organ is very ancient, though it is 
agreed it was little uſed till the eighth century. It ſeems 
to have been borrowed from the Greeks. Vitruvius deſcribes 
one in his tenth book. The emperor Julian has an epigram 
in its praiſe. St. Jerom mentions one with twelve pair of 
bellows, which might be heard a thouſand paces, or a mile; 
and another at Jeruſalem, which might be heard to the mount 
of Olives. The ſtructure of the modern organ may be con- 
ceived as follows. | 
The organ is an aſſemblage of ſeveral rows of pipes. Its 
fize is uſually expreſſed by the length of its largeſt pipe : 
thus we ſay an organ of 32 feet, of 16 feet, of 8 feet, and 
of 2 feet. 
Church organs conſiſt of two parts, viz. the main body of 
the organ, called the great organ; and the poſitive, or little 
organ, which is a ſmall buffet, uſually placed before the great 
organ. 
The organ has at leaſt one ſet of keys, when it has only 
one body ; and two or three, when it has a poſitive, The 
large organ, have four, ſometimes five ſets, Beſides, the 
pedals or largeſt pipes have their key, the ſtops or touches 
whereof are played by the fect. Ihe keys of an organ are 
uſually divided into four octaves; viz. the ſecond ſub- octave, 
firſt ſub· octave, middle octave, and firſt octave. Each octave 
is divided into twelve ſtops or frets ; whereof the ſeven black 
mark the natural ſounds, and the five white the artificial 
ſounds ; 7. e. the flats and ſharps. So that the keys uſually 
contain 48 ſtops, or touches. Some organiſts add to this 
number one or more ſtops in the third ſub-oCtave, as well 
as in the ſecond. Note, in harpſicords and ſpinets, the na- 
tural ſtops or keys are uſually marked white, the artificial 
ones black. The pedals extend to two or three octaves at 
the pleaſure of the organiſt : ſo that the number of ſtops is 
indeterminate, | 
Each key or ftop preſſed down opens a valve or plug, 
which correſponds lengthwiſe, to as many holes as there 
are rows of pipes on the ſound-board, The holes of each 
row are opened and ſhut by a regiſter or ruler pierced 
with 48 holes. By drawing the regiſter, the holes of one 
row are opened, becauſe the holes of the regiſter corre- 
ſpond to thoſe of the ſound-board. So that by opening a 
valve, the wind brought, into the ſound-board by a large pair 
of bellows, finds a paſſage into the pipe, which correſponds 
to the open hole of the ſound-board, But by puſhing the 
regiſter, the 48 holes of the regiſter, not anſwering to any. 
of thoſe of the ſound-board, that row of pipes anſwering to 
the puſhed regiſter are ſhut, Whence it follows, that by 
drawing ſeveral regiſters, ſeveral rows of pipes are opened ; 
and the ſame thing happens, if the ſame regiſter correſpond 
to ſeveral rows, Hence the rows of pipes become either 
ſimple, or compound: /imple, when only one row anſwers 


to one regiſter; compound, Where ſeveral, The organiſts 


it comes out at the aperture. | 


Hydraulic ORGAN, denotes a muſical machine that plays by 


ORGANICAL, in the ancient muſic, was that part performed 


OROANICAL Part, is that part of an animal or plant deſtined 
for the performance of ſome particular function. See OR 


ORGANICAL Diſeaſe, a diſeaſe in an erganical part of the bod), 


OrGANICAL Deſcription of curves, is the method of - 


o RG 


fa a row is compound when ſeveral pi 

The pipes of the organ are of two kinds; the one wit! 

like our flutes; the other with reeds. The == 1 
F mutation, conſiſt, 125 5 ed pipes 
1. of a foot AAB B, (Tab, Miſcell. foo. PDEs 
hollow cone, and which receives 1 — _ apa 


the pipe, 2. To this foot is faſtened the bod ; 
BBDD. Between the foot and the body of _ 3 "a 
phragm, or partition EEF, which has a little, long ee 


aperture to let out the wind. Over this aperture 
BB CC; whoſe upper lip C C, being level, cuts = JIE : 


The pipes are of pewter, of lead mixed with 

of tin, and of wood, Thoſe of tin are 1 EN 
their extremities ; their diameter is very ſmall thei & * 
very clear and ſhrill. Thoſe of lead mixed, are 1 
the ſhorteſt open, the longeſt are quite ſtopped ; the Wh 
ones partly ſtopped, and having beſides a little ear * 
{ide the mouth, to be drawn cloſer, or ſet further aſu te 
in order to raiſe or lower the ſound, ' The wooden pi 2 
made ſquare, and their extremity ſtopped with a 2 * 
tampion of leather. The ſound of the wooden and — 
pipes is very ſoft; the large ones ſtopped, are uſual] of 
wood ; the ſmall ones of lead, The longeſt pipes give. th 
graveſt ſound ; and the ſhorteſt the moſt acute : their length 
and widths are made in the reciprocal ratio's of their fund 
and the diviſions regulated by their rule, which the cal 
diapaſan. But the pipes that are ſhut are of the ſame ho 49 
the open ones, which yield the ſame ſound. Uſually, the 
longeſt pipe is 16 feet; though in extraordinary organs it is 
32. T he pedal tubes are always open, though made of wood 
and of lead, 

A reed-pipe conſiſts of a foot AABB, (Tab. . 
fig. 16.) which carries the wind into the hal, or — 
CD, which is a hollow demi-cylinder, fitted at its extremit 
D, into a kind of mould II, by a wooden tampion FG 
The ſhalot is covered with a plate of copper EE F, fitted 
at its extremity FF into the mould by the ſame wooden 
tampion : its other extremity E E is at liberty; ſo that the 
air entering the ſhalot, makes it tremble or ſhake againſt 
the reed ; and the longer that part of the tongue which is 
at liberty FL, is made, the deeper is the ſound, The 
mould II, which ſerves to fix the ſhalot or red, the 
tongue, tampion, c. ſerves alſo to ſtop the foot of the 
pipe, and to oblige the wind to go out wholly at the reed. 
Laſtly, in the mould is ſoldered the part H H K K, called 
the tube, whole inward opening is a continuation of that of the 
reed, The form of this tube is different in the different ranks 
of pipes. 
'T he degree of acuteneſs and gravity in the ſound of a reed- 
pipe, depends on the length of the tongue, and that of the 
pipe C K, taken from the extremity C of the ſhalot, to the 
extremity K of the tube. : 
The quality of the ſound depends on the width of the reed, 
the tongue, and the tube; as allo on the thickneſs of 
the 1 the figure of the tube, and the quantity of 
wind. 

To diverſify the ſounds of the pipes, they add a valve to 
the port-vent, which lets the wind go in fits or ſhakes. 


means of water, See WATER. 
Of theſe there are ſeveral in Italy in the grotto's of vine- 
ards, Cteſebes of Alexandria, who lived in the reign of 
tolemy Evergetes, is ſaid to have firſt invented organs that 
plaid by compreſſing the air with water, as is fill practiſedl. 
Archimedes and Vitruvius have left us deſcriptions of the H. 
draulic organ, Felibien, de la Vie des Archit, 
In the cabinet of queen Chriſtina is a beautiful and large 
medallion of Valentinian, on the reverſe whereof is ſeen one 
of theſe hydraulic organs; with two men, one on the right, 
the other on the left, ſeeming to pump the water which 
plays it, and to liſten to its ſound. It has only eight pipes, 
placed on a round pedeſtal, —The inſcription is PLACE 
SPETRI, if it be not wrong copied, which we ſuſpect. 


with inſtruments. See Music. | 

The organical comprehended three kinds of inſtruments 3 V* 
Mind inſtruments, as the trumpet, flute, &c, Stringed ihrn. 
ments, as the lute, lyre, &c, and Pulſatile inſirumenis, * 
thoſe played on by beating, as drums, Oc. See each in 16 
place, TRUMPET, &c.. 


and PART. 


whereby its function is impeded, ſuſpended, or deſtroyed. 
Dis EASE, Oe. 


ſcribing them on a plane, by means of inſtruments: 
CURVE, | ORGASM, 


- 


oORI 


* ORGASMUS, an extaſy, or impetuous deſire of 
ORGASM, © ons by a turgeſcency of the ſeminal veſſels, 
which are no longer able to reſtrain their contents. 


* 'The word is Greek, ocyaopwE., denoting violence, or turgeſ- 


; formed from ogyaw, turgeo,. I ſwell. 2 
1 — alſo extend orgaſm to the other humours, and 


even excrements, which being accumulated, and coming to 
qr —_ eo ys :mpetucus or too quick mo 
incy uſes orga/m for an 1 my mo- 
3 N 5 blood, or ſpirits; whereby the muſcles are di- 
ſtended with uncommon force. See SPIRIT, CoN vor- 
srov, c. ; 1 
* 0 in antiquity, feaſts and ſacrifices in honour of 
9 inſtituted by 8 and chiefly celebrated on the 
mountains, by wild, diſtracted women, called Bacchæ. See 
BACCHANALIA, 


* Tuſebius derives the word amo rug gyn, fury, madneſs. O- 
| — from og, mountain; becauſe Orpheus removed from 


Thrace to mount Citheron : others from ogyas, a place conſe- | 


crated to ſome divinity : others from «:gyar, to remove, re- 
pulſe ; in regard the prophane were to be driven away. 


The orgia were alſo called orphica, from their inſtitutor. | 


— They were held every third year. The chief ſolemnities 
were in the night time ; and were attended with all manner 
of impurities, F „ 

Servius ſays, that at firſt orgia was a common name for all 

kinds of ſacrifices among the Greeks ; of the ſame import with 

the word ceremoniæ among the Romans. a 

ORGUES, in the military art, thick long pieces of wood 
pointed and ſhod with iron, and hung each by a ſeparate rope 
over the gateway of a city, ready on any ſurprize or attempt 
of the enemy to be let down to ſtop up the gate. See PoRT- 
CULLICE and HERSE. | 

Oxcuts, is alſo uſed for a machine compoſed of ſeveral har- 
quebuſs or muſquet-barrels, bound together ; by means whereof 
ſeveral exploſions are made at the ſame time ; uſed to. defend 
breaches, and other places attacked. £2 

ORGYIA, Ogi, an ancient Grecian meaſure, containing ſix 
feet, See MEASURE, | 
Some repreſent the orgyia as the Grecian pace, See PAcE. 
Heſychius deſcribes it as the ſpace comprehended between the 
two hands, when the arms are extended: anſwering to the 
Roman u/na, and our fathom. See FATHOM. 

ORIENT, ORIE Ns, in geography and aſtronomy, the eaſt, or 
eaſt- point of the horizon. See EAsT. — 
It is thus called from the Latin orire, to ariſe ; becauſe it is in 
this point the ſun riſes. See RIsING. EOS 

Equinoftial ORIENT, is uſed for that point of the horizon 
wherein the ſun riſes when he is in the equator, or when he 
enters the ſigns Aries and Libra, See SPRING and Au- 
TUMN, | — 

Aſtival ORIENT, is the point wherein the ſun riſes in the mid- 
dle of ſummer, when the days are longeſt. 

Hybernal ORIENT, is the point where the ſun riſes in the middle 
of winter when the days are ſhorteſt. 

ORIENTAL, ſomething ſituated toward the eaſt with regard 
to us: in oppoſition to occidental, See EasT and Occi- 
DENTAL, 

In this ſenſe we ſay, oriental pearls, g. d. ſuch as are found in 
the Eaſt-Indies. (See PEARL),—Oriental languages, meaning 
the Hebrew, Syriac, Chaldee, and Cophtic. See LANGUAGE, 

ORIENTAL Bezoard. See the article BEZOARD. 

ORIENTAL Bibles, See the article BIB LE. 

ORIENTAL Emerald. See the article EMERALD. 

In aſtronomy, a planet is ſaid to be oriental, when it appears 
in the eaſt before the ſun. See RisING. 

ORIENTING, the turning a thing towards the eaſt, or diſ- 
poling it ſo as it may look towards the eaſt. 

In moſt religions, particular care has been taken to have 

their temples oriented. St. Gregory Thaumaturgus is ſaid to 
have made a mountain give way, becauſe it prevented the cri- 
enting of a church he was building. 

ORIFICE, OR1FICIUM, the mouth, or aperture of a tube, 
pipe, or other cavity, See TusE. 

RIFICE, in anatomy, is particularly applied to the mouths of 
the ſeveral duds, veſlels, and other cavities ; as of the bladder, 
uterus, ſtomach, Ce. 

he upper orifice of the ſtomach is the part where hunger is 
3 lower orifice is called the pylorus. See HUNGER and 

us. 

here are ſome operations in chymiſtry, where the ori- 
fes of the veſſel muſt be ſealed hermetically, See HER- 
METICAL, | 
KIFICE is alſo uſed by extenſion for the aperture of a wound, 

00, Ger. dee WouNnD and ULCER. 

S\GENIANS, OR1GENIAN1, a ſect of ancient heretics, 
8 e ſurpaſſed the abominations of the Gnoſtics. 
wa Piphanius ſpeaks of them as Rill ſubſiſting in his time; 
g No very ſmall number. He ſeems to fix their riſe about 
me of the great Origen; but does not lay they took their 
5 _ him. On the contrary, he diſtinguiſhes them 
T f Origeniſi, whom he derives from Origen Ada- 


— 


O R I 


mantius 3 adding, indeed, that they firſt took their name 


from one Origen; by which he intimates that it was not 
the Great. And St. Auguſtine ſays expreſsly it was another. 
As to their doctrine, all that modeſty will allow to be ſaid, 
is, that they rejected marriage; that they uſed ſeveral apocry- 
phal books, as the acts of St. Andrew, &c. and that to excuſe 


their open crimes, they accuſed the catholies of doing the ſame 


in private, 


ORIGENTISTS, in church-hiſtory, followers of the errors of 


Origen, who maintained that Chriſt is only the ſon of God 
by adoption; that the human foul had a præ- exiſtent ſtate, 
and had finned in heaven before the body was created ; that 
the torments of the damned ſhall not be eternal, but that 
the devils themſelves. ſhall be relieved at laſt, th 

St. Epiphanius inſiſts very largely on the errors of this father 


but as he declares himſelf too warmly againſt him, there may 


be ſomewhat of exaggeration in what he ſays. Nor do St. 
Jerom, or T heophilus-of Alexandria, ſeem to have kept their 
zeal within the proper bounds in ſpeaking of Origen. For 
which reaſon, no doubt, it, was that St. Chryſoſtom himſelf 
was accuſed of being an Origeniſt, becauſe not ſo vehemently 
bent againſt him. Origeni/m ſpread itſelf chiefly among the 
monks of Egypt. 


ORIGINAL, a firſt draught, deſign, or autograph of any thing; 


ſerving as a model, or exemplar, to be imitated, or copied. 
See DESIGN, Moper, &c. | | 
Scarce any of the ancient titles, tenures, &c. are now found 
in the or:ginals, They are only vidimus's, or copies collated 
with the or:ginals, 


ORIGINAL Sin, is that crime we become guilty of at our birth; 


by the imputation of Adam's diſobedience, See SIN and Iu- 
PUT ATION, 

Father Malebranche accounts for criginal ſin from natu- 
ral cauſes, thus: Men at this day retain, in the brain, 


all the traces and impreſſions of their firſt parents. For 


as animals produce their like, and with like traces in the 
brain ; whence it is that animals of the ſame kind have 
the ſame ſympathies and antipathies, and do the ſame things 
on the ſame occaſions ; ſo our firſt parents, after their tranſ- 
greſſion, received fuch deep traces in their brain, by the im- 
preſſion of ſenſible objects, that it was very poſſible they miglit 
communicate them to their children. 

Now, as it is neceſſary, according to the order eſtabliſhed 
by nature, that the thoughts of the ſoul be conformable to 
the traces in the brain; it may be ſaid, that as ſoon as we are 
formed in the womb, we are infected with the corruption of 
our parents: For having traces in the brain like thoſe of the 
perſons who gave us being; it is neceſſary we have the ſame 
thoughts, and the ſame inclinations with regard to ſenſible objects. 
Thus, of courſe, we muſt be born with concupiſcence, 
and original fin, With concupiſcence, if that be nothing but 
the natural effort the traces of the brain make on the mind to 
attach it to ſenſible things; and with original ſin, if that be 
nothing but the prevalency of concupiſcence; nothing in effect, 
but theſe effects conſidered as victorious, and as maſters of the 
mind and heart of the child. See Cox cupIscENcRE. 


ORIGINAL Vril. See the article WRIT. 
ORIGINALIA, in the exchequer, are records, or tranſcripts 


ſent to the remembrancer's office, out of chancery. 
They differ from recorda, which contain the judgments and 
pleadings in ſuits tried before the barons. 


ORILLON, in fortification, a ſmall rounding of earth, lined 
with a wall; raifed on the ſhoulder of thoſe baſtions that have 


caſemates; to cover the canon in the retired flank, and pre- 
vent their being diſmounted by the enemy, 
There are other ſorts of ori/ons, properly called epaulements, 
almoſt of a ſquare figure. See EPAULEMENT. 


ORION, * in aftronomy, one of the conſtellations of the ſouthern 


hemiſphere. See CONSTELLATION. 

* The word is formed from the Greek sg, to make water; 
the ancients ſuppoſing that it raiſed tempe ſts at its riſing and 
ſetting. 

The ſtars in the conſtellation Orion, in Ptolemy's catalogue 
are 37, in Tycho's 62, in the Britannic catalogue 80.— 


The names, ſituations, magnitudes, longitudes, and latitudes 


whereof, are as follow : 


Names and ſituations of the © Longitude Latitude 


08 = 
lars. 2 „ , | South. bs 
Preced. and 6th in the lion's skin. L 7 32 39/15 25 3 
5th in the lion's skin. OO 53/13 31 2 
7th in the lion's skin. 46 00116 48 55h 
15] 8 16 o74 5 


7 

8 

7 
Iſt and north. in the lion's skin. 9 09 
3d in the lion's skin. BE. 9 

5 

4th in the lion's skin, 9 
$th in the lion's skin. 
2d in the lion's skin. 
Laſt and ſouth. in the lion's skin. 9 11 42[20 53 514 5 
Prec. of a infor.towards the horn of 8 12 12 9 7 25 065 


10 En 


F ͤ x6 Bp = Ae ne ee ed Ae — 
2 . 


North. in the preced, arm, 


ORTI 


Names and ſituations of the = Longitude Latitude * 
tars. & | 


South. and ſubſeq. in the arm. 


Subſ, of the inform. tow. the horn of 8 13 27 34 
13 13 4530 07 
11 45 5516 


T hat againſt the preced. fide. 
That againſt the preced. arm. 


15 | 
Bright one in preced. foot called 
regel. 
More north. over the heel. 


North. in the prec. ſide under my 
girdle, 


Preced. and north. in the ſide. 


20 
In the preced. ſhoulder. 
Preced. and ſouth. in the back. 
S. in the prec. ſide under the girdle. 
In the hilt of the ſword. 
In the calf of the preced. leg. 
2 | 


5 
Preced. of 4 in the back, as it were, 


in a right line.) 
That foll. the ſhoulder to the ſouth. 


Ad of four in the back. 


Preced. in the girdle. 

Under the point of the ſword. 
Preced. in the head. 

In the back the 3d. 

In the head the north. of three. 
South. and ſubſeq. of the head. 


35 

Prec. of the contig. in the mid- 5 
dle of the ſword. 

Preced. of the north. of the con- 
tig. in the mid. of the ſword. 

Subſeq. in the middle of the ſword. 

South. in the ſword. 

Laſt of the north. in the ſword. 


40 | 
Middle of three in the girdle. 
Laſt of 4 in the line of the back. 
That under the third of the girdle. 
Subſ. under the point of the ſword, 
Third and laſt in the girdle. 


45 | 
Preced. in the hind- ſide. 


In the hind-knee. 
Preced. of two in the club. 
Latter of two in the hind-ſide. 


50 


Glittering ſtar in the hind-ſhoulder. 


That following the ſide out of form. 
Preced. of thoſe following the knee. 


1 


IL 12 20 45 


12 30 00 


13 30 26029 52 52 
14 46 42/20 30 OI 


15 13 46123 31 


0 / 7. 


South. 


MH 
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26 29 13| 3 47 31/5 6 
In the lower part of the hind-arm. 26 16 05/13 50 014 
Subſeq. in the club. 26 36 07] 3 20 37\5 
| 26 21 38118 OT 566 
Laſt of the two ſubſeq. of the knee. 26 12 07134 04 1 6 
60 
| 26 59 oo[l9 19 186 
Prec. of the ſouth. in O of hind-hand. 27 31 17] 8 42 164 5 
| 28 30 25] 3 39 596 
Preced. of the north. in the ſquare. 28 34 14| 7 19 306 
Laſt of the ſouth. in the ſame. 28 34 01] 9 14 494 5 
65 1 
29 12 10 4 16 02,6 
Laſt of the north. 29 24 09 7 17 316 
29 34 49/10 53 13j6 
North. in the hind ulna. 29 45 12]11 10 306 
7 | 29 53 42129 42 05 
O : 
South in the hind ulna. S o doo oo[I3 28 25 
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EE 7 
OR108's River, in aſtronomy, a conſtellation called 410 F. 
" 


danus, See ERIDANUS. | Ti 
ORIs Columna. See the article CoLumna.. 


| Or1s Diſtortor. See the article DisToRToR, 
ORs Speculum, See the article SpECULUM. 


ORLE, * ORLET, or ORLo, in architecture, a fillet 
the ovolo, or quarter-round. of a capital, —See Ta 
fig. 28. See allo FILL ET. | 

*The word is French; formed from the Latin 
lum, of ora, a border or liſt. | i 
When it is at the top or bottom of the ſhaft, it is calleq cine 


Under 
Arcbit. 


\ 


_ See CINCTURE., + | | 

alladio alſo uſes orlo for the plinth of the ba 

pedeſtals. See PLINT H. : 6 _ 0 columns — 

ORLE, in heraldry, is an ordinary in form of a fille 
round the ſhield, near the edge or extremity thereof || 
the field vacant in the middle. | hg 
Its breadth is but half that of the treſſure or bordure, whi 
contain a ſixth part of the ſhield ; the orle only a 3 
Add, that the orle is its own breadth diſtant from the edge of 


caving 


the ſhield ; whereas the bordure comes to the edpe itſelf, See 


| BoRDURE. 
There is ſometimes one oli, ſometimes two, and ſometinic 
three —When there are three, or more, they take up the 
whole ſhield. —It is ſometimes borne flory, or counterfor 
like the treſſure. See TRESSURE. / 


Ihe form of the orle is the ſame with that of the ſhield : 


whence it reſembles an ineſcutcheon : as repreſented in Tay, 
Herald. fig. 73. | | 
If a round of martlets, cinquefoils, Ic. be placed about any 
ordinary, in manner of an or/e, they are ſaid to be en rl; 
or orle-wiſe. : 

ORLOPE, or OxTopr, in the ſea language, the uppermoſt 
ſpace or deck in a great ſhip, from the main-maſt to the 
mizen. 

In three decked ſhips, the ſecond and loweſt decks are ſome- 
times alſo called orlope. See Tab. Ship, fig. 2. lit. I. E. F. 
ORNAMENTS, in architecture, expreſs all the ſculpture, 
or carved work, wherewith a piece of architecture is enriched, 

See SCULPTURE, c. 

ORNAMENTS in Relievo, are thoſe carved on the contours of 
mouldings ; as leaves, ſhells, ſcrolls, lowers, &c, 

ORNAMENTS in Creux, are thoſe cut within the mouldings; 
as eggs, flutes, &c, See MouLpinG. 

Vitruvius and Vignola alſo uſe the word ornament to ſignify 
the entablature. See ENTABLATURE, 

Diftribution of ORNAMENTS. See DISTRIBUTION, 

ORNITHOLOGY, * that branch of natural hiſtory, which 
conſiders and deſcribes birds, their natures, kinds, &c, See 
BIRD. 

* The word is form ed from the Greek og, bird, and My, 

diſcourſe. 

We have an excellent ornithology of Fr, Willughby, Eſq; and 
another of Mr. Ray, a poſthumous work, which is chiefly an 
abridgment of the former, with the addition of his /chthyolygy, 
and ſeveral kinds wanting in the other. — 
Willughby, herein, ſpeaks with aſſurance of a ſwan that lived 
300 years; and a gooſe that they were obliged to Kill at 80, 
by reaſon of its miſchievouſneſs. | 

ORNITHOMANCY, a kind of divination, or method of ar- 
riving at the knowledge of futurity, by means of birds. dee 
DIviNATION. 2” : 

ORNITHOMANCY, among the Greeks, was the ſame with au- 
gury among the Romans, See AUGURY. 

ORPHAN, a child, or minor, deſtitute of father ; or that his 
neither father, nor mother, | 8 5 
Hence the Taborites, or followers of Ziſca, finding them- 
ſelves, at his death, without chief or conductor, took the ap- 
pellation of orphans, See TABORITE. 

ORrHANS Money, or Tax, See Dur v. 

ORPIMENT, Auripigmentum, a mineral, or ſemi- metal, uſually 
found in copper mines ; and ſuppoſed to contain particles 0 
gold; which may be extracted by chymiſtry, but which ye! 
never found to countervail the expence. See MINERAL an 
SEMI-METAL, | F 
Orpiment is found in ſtones, or glebes, of ſeveral "on - f 
figures: its colour is always yellow, intermixed with fades 
other colours; as green, red, orange, Oc. 


Sometimes it is found almoſt quite red; which is the proper 


ſandaracha of the ancients. See SAN DARAC HA. 5 
But that uſually called red orpiment, or red arſenics is On. 
yellow orpiment heated to a great degree, and put in a crucibl 
with oil of hemp-ſeed, olives, or nuts. 0 
Painters, farriers, &c. make a great conſumption © on 
mineral ; but as it is found a violent corroſive, ay 72 G 
puted a poiſon, it muſt be uſed with a great deal ol p 

tion. | 

Orpiment mult be choſen of a golden yellow hue, cafy 196 
and the ſcales very thin, ſmall, and ſhining like gold. h is the 
Some diſtinguiſh three kinds of orpiment ; Il bite, which 


ſame with arſenic: See Axs ENI. Yelow, which nope 


t, drawn 


oN 
e le e eee, corned vin juce of ns, 


with N See the article BERR MR. 


OFTHODORON, Opodo en, an ancient Greek long mea- | 


bei ſpace from the carpus or wriſt to the tips of 
e, . 11 inches. See MEASURE. ths 


Wt DOXY A. 2 ſoundneſs of doctrine, or belief, with | 
regard to all the points, and articles of faith. 
ormed from the Greek obe, right, and dof a, 


* The word 1s | 
opinion, Judgment. 


Orthodoxy is uſed in oppoſition to brtrredezy, or hereſy. See 


HenEsY.| 
ORTHODOXY, Or, Feaſt of 


OLTHOVOEY, denotes a ſolemn 
feaſt in the Greek church, inſtituted by the empreſs Theo- 


dora; ſtill held on the firſt Sunday in Lent, in memory of | 


the reſtoration of images in churches, which had been taken 
down by the Iconoclaſtes. See IconoCLASTES. | 


ORTHOGONIAL, OzxTHoGoN1vUs, in geometry, denotes | , 


s much as rectangular, or right-angled. See RECTANGU- 


LAR, &c. 


When the term is referred to a plain figure, it ſuppoſes one | 


or ſide to ſtand perpendicular to the other : When ſpoken 
of ſolids, it ſuppoſes their axis to be perpendicular to the plane 
of the horizon. Fi 5 
ORTHOGRAPHIC Prajection of the Sphere, is a repreſenta- 
tion of the ſeveral points of the ſurface of the ſphere on a 
plane which cuts it in the middle: the eye being placed at an 
infinite diſtance, vertical to one of the hemiſpheres, 
It is thus called, becauſe the perpendiculars from any point 
of the ſphere, will all fall in the common interſection of the 
ſphere with the plane of the projection. See PRO] EC- 


TION. W 1 
O RTHOGRAPH V,“ in grammar, the art of ſpelling, that 
is writing words juſtly, and with all the proper and neceſlary 
letters. See WRITING and SPELLING. | 
* 'The word is formed from the Greek obe, right, and fn, 
| ſeriptio, writing. | | | Sys iy 
Orthography makes one of the greateſt diviſions or branches 
of grammar, See GRAMMAR. 7 
That diverſity found in moſt of the modern languages, eſpe- 
cially the Engliſh and - French, between the pronunciation 
and orthography, makes one of the principal difficulties in ac- 
quiring them; yet does it ariſe from the ſame ſource as the 
languages themſelves. See LanGUAGE. . 
The Gauls, e. gr. forming a new language from the ancient 
Latin, took the liberty to model the words to their fancy: 
t firſt, indeed, tis probable they wrote as they pronounced; 
but, by degrees, finding that words pronounced with all their 
letters ſounded harſh, they began to pronounce more ſmooth- 
ly, Thus, in ſpeaking, they thought fit to ſoften that harſh- 
| neſs reſulting from the concurrence and claſhing of conſo- 
nants: but as the orthography, or writing, did not offend the 
ear, it ſtill continued on its former footing. | 
Attempts have been ſince made to reduce the writing to the 
pronunciation, or to make us write as we ſpeak; which has 
occaſioned great diſputes. Pelletier of Mans was the firſt 
who pleaded for the change of the orthography ; and after 
— Maigret, Peter Ramus, de Bois, Menage, and others; 
ut in vain. | _— 


They have, however, occaſioned a ſchiſm among writers, 


which has done more harm than the evil they intended to re- 
form: the French writers being now divided into two parties; 
one of which retains to the ald, the other to the new orthogra- 
þby.—The latter, F. Buffier obſerves, is the more conſiderable 
body, yet are theſe divided among themſelves; ſome being for 
| Carrying the reformation much farther than others. 

The chief matters urged in behalf of the ancient orthogra- 
phy, are, that by changing it, we ſhould loſe ſight of the 
origin and etymology of words borrowed from the Greek 
and Latin, &c, That it does not matter what characters are 
uſed to expreſs ſounds in writing, provided one know the re- 
lation between thoſe characters and the ſounds they repre- 
ſent: that by a neceſſary conſequence of ſuch change, the 
language would in time be all altered, and we ſhould loſe the 
uſe of our old authors; as ours, in their turn, would like- 
wiſe become unintelligible, - | 

What is alledged for the new orthography, is, its being more 
commodious, natural, eaſy, ſhort, &c. Ns 


Some authors take a middle courſe between the two extremes * 


retrenching the letters where they are abſolutely uſeleſs, as the 

5 in a multitude of words; and yet ftudiouſly retaining all 
letters whereon the etymology, has any dependance. 

In the Engliſh the orthography is more vague, and unaſcer- 

tained, than in any other language we know of. Every au- 

- thor, and almoſt every printer, has his particular ſyſtem, 

ay, it is ſcarce ſo well with us as that: we not only differ 

2 one another; but there is. ſcarce any that conſiſis with 

, 4 The ſame word ſhall "ES x appear with two 

* ree different faces in the ſame page, not to ſay line. See 


LIS H. 
Vol. II. 
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| The ancients who have wrote treatiſes of orthography, ats 


Velius 2 Marius Victorinus, Flavius Caper, Cauſſio- 
dorus, and Among the moderns, Torelli, Lipſius, 
Dauſquius, Scoppa, Valla, and Manutius the younger, have 
+3 treated on the ſame ſubject. . 1 r . 
OrTHOGRAPHY,* in geometry, the art of drawing, or deli- 
neating the fore-right plan or ſide of any object; and of ex- 
preſſing the heights, or elevations of each part. | 
It is called artbegraply, from the Greek eg. right, and 
vpe On; — its determinin 8 by Ferpendk- 
cular right lines falling on the geometrical plan: or rather, by 
reaſon all the horizontal lines here are ſtrait and parallel, and 
not oblique, as in repreſentations of perſpective. 3 
Or THOGRAPHY,. in arehitecture, is the elevation of a build- 


or front of a building; exhibiting the principal wall, witli 
its apertures, roof, ornaments, and every thing viſible to an 
eye placed before the building. | MSIE 
Internal ORTHOGRAPHY, called alſo ſecrion, is a delineation; 
or draught of a building, ſuch as it would appear, were the 


* 


external wall removed. See SEC TI“. 

To draw the ORTHOGRAPHY of à building, Draw a right 
line for a baſis or ground line, (Tab. Perſpeive, fig. 13.) 
AB, and at one end erect a perpendicular AD. Upon AB 
ſet off the widths and diſtances of the gates, windows, &c. 
On the right line AD, ſet off the heights of the ſeveral 
parts viſible in the face of the building, v. gr. of the doors, 
windows, the roof, chimneys, Sec. and apply a ruler to each 
point of diviſion. The common interſections of the right 
lines drawn from three points, parallel to the lines AB and 
AD, determine the external orthography of the building: and 
after the ſame manner is the internal orthography laid down: 
See PERSPECTIVE. . | | 2 | | 

ORTHOGRAPHY, in fortification, is the profile; or repreſenta- 
tion of a work; or a draught fo conducted, as that the length, 
breadth, height, and thickneſs, of the ſeveral parts are ex- 
preſſed; ſuch as they would appear, if it. were perpendicularly ' 

cut from top to bottom. See PRO ILE, FORTIFICATIONS 
and GEOMETRY, 1. c : 

ORTHOPNCEA,* Oh,, in medicine, a great difficulty 
of reſpiration, wherein the patient is obliged to fit, or ſtand 
upright, to be able to breathe. See ResPiRATION. 

The word is compounded of oe96-, right, erect, and ] , I 

reſpire or breathe. | | 
An orthopnea is a ſpecies or degree of an aſthma, See As TH- 
MA. 
It may be cauſed from pus, thick or niucilaginous juices, or 
polypus's in the bronchia z mercurial, and other fumes, hin- 
dering the playing of the lungs ; ſtoppage of evacuations; ca- 
chexies, ill digeſtions, or whatever afforde viſcid chyle, or 
occaſions the blood to run flower through the lungs, either 
by ſtraitening the canals, or thickening the blood, or hinder- 
ing the motion of the animal ſpirits, ſo that they cannot ele- 
vate the breaſt; or that cauſes the blood to be more rarified, 
or more in quantity, ſo that there is not ſufficient room to 
receive it into the veſlels of the lungs, 

ORTIVE, Ox rivvs, in aſtronomy.—Ortive or eaſtern am- 
plitude, is an arch of the horizon intercepted between the 
point where a ſtar riſes, and the eaſt point of the horizon, 
or point where the horizon and equator interſect. See Au- 
PLITUDE and Hok1zoNn, | 

ORVIETA, Pemtents of ORviIiETA., See PENITENTS, 

ORVIETAN, a celebrated antidote, or counter-poiſon ; fo 
called, becauſe invented and propagated by an operator from 
Orvieta in Italy; who made experiments thereof in his own 
perſon, on the public ſtage, by taking ſeveral doſes of poiſons. 
See ANTIDOTE and Poiso0N, | 
In Charas's Pharmacopœia is a method of making orvietan ; 
where it appears that venice-treacle is one of the principal in- 
gredients. See THERIACA. 

OS, in anatomy. See Box R and Mourn. 


Os Pubis, Puls. 

Os Sacrum, SACRUM. 

Os 22 See 4 Iscxium,. 
Os Hhoides,  HyoiDes. 
Os Femoris, &c. FeMuUR, Ce. 


OSCHEOCELE, e 0ox:oxna1, in medicine, a kind of hernia; 
wherein the inteſtines or omentum deſcend into the ſcrotum. 
See HERNIA. 

„ The word is formed from the Greek ox, ſcrotum, ard 
xy>Ay, tumor. _— | 

OSCHOPHORIA,* in antiquity, feafts inſtituted by The- 
ſeus, in acknowledgment for his having deſtroyed the Mino 
taur, and y nag mn freed his country Athens from the 

tribute of ſeven young men, which were to be ſent every 
year into Crete, to be devoured by that monſter. See Mi- 
NOTAUR. 

The word is formed from the Greek cox», branch of a vine, 


loaden with grapes, and @rgo, I bear. Plutarch fays they 
7 R | were 
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OSC 


were ſo named, becauſe inſtituted by Theſeus at his return to | 


Athens, which happened to be at the time of vintage. 
Some ſay the oſchophoria were inſtituted in honour of Mi- 


nerva and Bacchus, who had aſſiſted Theſeus in his enter- 
Others, that they were in honour of Buechus and | 


rize. 
Ariadne, 5 | / 

To celebrate the-oſchophoria, the young people who. had fa- 
thers and mothers alive, run to the temple! of Bacchus, and 
that of Minerva, with grapes in their hands. He who ar- 
rived there firſt, was the conqueror ; and was to perform the 
facrifice, by pouring out of a phial a mixture of wine, 
honey, cheeſe, flower, and oll. | RE 
OSCILLATION, in mechanics, vibration; 
procal aſcent, and deſcent of a pendulum. ' See PENDU- 
LUM. © E S795 1 80 
Axis of OsCILLATION, is a right line, parallel to the ap- 
parent horizontal one, and paſſing through the centre; about 
which the pendulum ofc:/lates. See AxIs. | 
If a ſimple ' pendulum be ſuſpended. between two ſemicy- 
'cloids, whoſe generating circles have their diameter equal to 
half the length of the thread; all the o/c:l[ations, howſo- 
ever unequal, will be ifochronal, or equi-diurnal. See Iso- 
 CHRONAL, .,. „ | | 

The time of the entire o/c:/ation through any arch of a cy- 
cloid, is to the time of the perpendicular deſcent through 


the diameter of the generating circle, as the periphery of the | 


circle to the diameter. See CycLoID. 

If two pendulums move in fimilar arches, the times of ofc:1- 
lations are in a ſubduplicate ratio of their lengths. 

The numbers of iſochronal 9/c:/[ations, performed by two 
pendulums in the ſame time, are reciprocally as the times 
wherein the ſeveral oſcillations are performed. See CLOCK, 
M. Huygens's whole doctrine of 9eillation is founded on 
this hypotheſis; that the common centre of gravity of ſe- 
veral bodies, connected together, muſt return preciſely to the 
ſame height whence it fell; whether thoſe weights return 
conjointly, or whether after their fall, they return ſeparate- 
ly ; each with the velocity it had then acquired. See CE N- 
TER' of Grawiy. „ | | 
This ſuppoſition was oppoſed by ſeveral, and very much ſuſ- 
pectèd by others. And others who inclined to behieve it 
true, yet thought it too daring to be admitted into a ſcience, 
which demonſtrates every thing. 

At length M. James Bernoulli demonſtrated it by ſtrict geo- 
metry; by referring the weights to a lever. After his death, 
a more eaſy and natural demonſtration of the centre of ſcil- 
lation was advanced by his brother, 
may be conceived: as follows, : * 
A ſimple pendulum of a determinate length and weight, 
raiſed to a determinate height, whence it is to fall till it re- 
cover its vertical line, employs, in that fall, or. demi-vibra- 
tion, a determinate ſpace of time, which can never poſſibly 
be either greater or leſs, Which time is neceſſarily ſuch, 
becauſe the agitative force, i. e. the force which produces the 
motion of the pendulum, is determined in every thing. that 
concurs to the formation thereof: So that it can only cauſe 
one certain effect. | rs net! 
The agitative force of the pendulum ariſes from three 
things: 19, The power or moment of gravity, 29. The 
maſs or body tied to the end of the inflexible rod. 
The diſtance of that body from the point of ſuſpenſion, 
or, which is the ſame, the length of the rod or the pendu- 
lum. VC „ SETAC 
Now, 1». The power of gravity, be the cauſe what 
it will, is that power which, makes a. body fall, and that, 


v. gr. at the rate of fourteen feet, in the firft ſecond 'of | 


time. It is viſible, then, that this force is the effect of 
a quantity which determines thoſe fourteen feet; and that 
2 heavy body would paſs more or leſs ſpace in that ſame 
firſt ſecond, if the force of gravity were greater or 
2% As that force is inherent in each point, or infinitely 
ſmall part of a body, the greater this body is, or the 
larger its maſs, the greater quantity of motion or force it 
has. . | 

3%. The diſtance of the moving body from the point of 
ſuſpenſion, or the length of the rod, is always the radius of 
2 Circle, whereof the moving: body. deſcribes an arch: And 
of conſequence the greater. the radius is, ceteris paribus, the 
darger arch the body deſcribes. And at the ſame time, 
the greater height it falls from, the greater velocity it ac- 
quires, | 

Nov, the agitative force of the pendulum is only that of 
the body faſtened to the end of the rod. So that it is the 
product of the force of the weight, of the mals of that bo- 
dy, and of its diſtance from the point of ſuſpenſion. The 


force of gravity therefore being always the ſame ; and a bo- 


dy or weight faſtened to the end of the rod, always the 
ſame ;. it is impoffible that two ſimple pendulums of a dif- 
ferent length ſhould be iſochronal, or ſhould make their vi- 
brations in the ſame time; for by virtue of thoſe different 


or the reci- | 


The ſubſtance whereof | 


$744 
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lengths, the velocities will be unequal, and of con 

the times of their vibrations. I : en conlequenee, 

But if it be ſuppoſed that there are in nature RY 

powers of gravity ; it will then be paffible Merent 
pendulums of 'different lengths ſhould: de iſochronal | 
one animated by the natural weight, the other b hu 

Binary one. If the imaginary gravity or weight: % he 

| than the natural one, the pendulum: imagined iſochre ter 

the natural one, will neceſſarily deſcribe. a l to 
arch in the ſame time; and of eomloquetic r tk 
will - be faſtened at a greater diſtance from the 15 
ſuſpenſion, Though to have an iſochroniftii, the e > 

tative forces of the two pendulums muſt be equal; 8 85 
the three things which compoſe theſe forces, there Ea "y 
ready two greater in the imaginary, than the real Pendl 5 
the third, therefore, i. e. the maſs or ball, muſt "Bray 
niſhed in the neceſſary proportion. As the ſpace or "Sara 
ſcribed by the imaginary | pendulum. is greater than that N : 

the natural pendulum, in the ſame ratio as the'imasir. 4 

"gravity is greater than the natural one, and a radius pats 

arch, greater in the ſame ratio; are two things inſepa : 
ble: the two gravities will be always to one e 5 
thoſe two radii, or the two lengths of the two pendulume. 
which always gives the expreſſion of the imaginary gravity, 
and by a neceſſary conſequence, that of the diminiſhed mir 

or ball of the imaginary pendulum. If the power of brink 
ty be imagined leſs than that of the natural one, it is eaſy 
to obſerve how it is to be taken; but that were needleſß 
our deſign. | | mane, 

If now there be a compound pendulum, charged with two 
weights or balls faſtened! to the ſame rod; M. Bernoulli con- 

ceives each of thoſe weights removed to a greater diſtance 
from the point of ſuſpenſion, than it was before; but both 
to the ſame; and, diminiſhed in maſs, in a due proportion: 
ſo as that both together only make one ſimple pendulum, 
animated with one weight the expreſſion whereof is had, and 
iſochronal to the natural compound pendulum, 
Thus we ſhall have one ſimple natural pendulum iſochronal 
to the compound natural one, by having a ſimple natural 
pendulum ifochronal to the ſtmple imaginary pendulum before 
found ; which is very eaſy : fince as the imaginary pravity is 
to the natural, ſo is the length of the ſimple imaginary pen- 
dulum, to the length of the ſimple natural pendulum ; and it 
is there is the center of oſc:/{ation required, 

Center of OSCILLATION, in a ſuſpended body, is a certain 
point therein, each vibration whereof is performed in the 
ſame manner, as if that point or part alone were ſuſpended 
at that diſtance from the point of ſuſpenſion 
Or, it is a point, wherein, if the whole length of a com- 
pound pendulum be collected; the ſeveral ofe:/lations will 

de performed in the ſame time as before; See PenDu- 
LUM. | FL 3 
Its diſtance, therefore, from the point of ſuſpenſion, is equal 
to the length of a ſingle pendulum, whoſe o/c:/lations are ifo- 
chronal with thoſe of the compound one. See CENTER f 
Oſcillation, ET 

OSCIT ATION, the act popularly called yawning. See LAwx- 
ING. | 8 

OSCULA, in anatomy, a term uſed for the orifices, or open- 
ings of the leſſer veſſels. See Orrrice, VESSEL, G . 

 OSCULUM, in the new analyſis, —A circle deſcribed on the 

point C, as a centre, (Tab. Analyſis, fig. 12.) with the ra- 
dius of the evolute MC, is ſaid to o/culate, kiſs, the curve 
deſcribed by evolution, in M; which point M is called by 
the inventor. Huygens, the oſculum of the curve. See Eyo- 


LUSE 2 5: | 
MC is alſo called the radius of the oſculum. dee 


— 0 . 4 


ALS 
Ima. 


The line 
Rap1vs. „ | | 
The evolute BCF is the place of the centers of all the cit- 
cles that culate the curve AM, deſcribed by evolution. See 
EvoLUTION. py 
The doctrine of the »ſeula of curves is owing to Monf, Leid- 
nitz, who firſt ſhewed the uſe of Huygens's evolute in mea- 
ſuring the curvature of curves, See CURVE. 

OscuLUM pacis.—Anciently it was a cuſtom in the church, 
that in the celebration of maſs, after the prieſt had conſe- 
crated the wafer, and ſpoke the words, pax dimini ali. 
cum, the people kiſſed each other, which was called oſculum 
, ACS, Pe yon preg — catrs . 
When this cuſtom was abrogated, another aroſe; and while 

the prieſts ſpoke the words, # deacon or ſub-deacon ofter- 
ed the people an image to kiſs; which they called 5e. 
cem. | 


OSIANDRIANS, 18, 
Andrew Oſiander, a celebrated German divine. gee 
'THERAN. | . == l 5 
Their diſtinguiſhing doctrine was, that man is juſti 5 1 
mally, not by the faith and apprehenſion of the juſtice o | 
ſus Chriſt, or the imputation of our Saviour's juſtiee, acc. 
ing to the opinion of Luther and Calvin; but by the ellen 
tial juſtice of God. See Jus TIFICaTION, S. 5% 


5 ſect among the Lutherans, ſo called 35 
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were ſuch among the Ofrandrians, 26 held 
Wege f. . oh ke 

f. Ofiander, with regard to the other; Alerting, 
and that of Oui gere h FE tation, ard hefeafter by e 


f IANS among 1 
* * 2 of Luther and Calvin with. rega 

that man is Ju aft 
11 anatomy. See the article Bod E. 
OSSICLE, O821cvLUM, Jittle bonez a dim 


EY ＋ 


1 2 | 
(hve of, os >. boge, 
eff ONE Of; 


„„ 
1 obich ſenſe the term is uſed among anatomiſts. 
Botaniſts alſo uſe officulum for the 0 


a 5 dF | | | my | 
SSIFICA'T N,in,the ade n * 112. n 
* bones; but more eſpecially, the converſion af parts na- 
nelly ſoft to the hardneſs and conſiſtency of bones, See 
turally ſoft to the hardneſs an y ES. 8 
BONE. . " Jan 114 . & 3] 'F 144 2 14 jp! Ati) Th 1 74 
Bones, Dr. Drake argues, are formed out of the: m is com- 
minuted or broken part of the blood; ſince we ſee that the 


blood of old men, which by a.long-courle of circulation, be- 
for the commòn office of nutrition, 1 


comes in a manner unfit nmön office of nutr 
will however ofi/y, and convert into bones, many of the 
| tendons. and ligaments, and even the coats of the veſſels 
themſelves, whoſe ſubſtance being next to the bones the moſt 


compact, admits only of the ſmalleſt particles of the blood; 


which therefore ſooneſt become oſſeous, as they are frequently | 


found. See NUTRITION, BLOOD, Sc. - 


 OSTENSTO, a tax anciently paid by merchants, &c. far leave | 


to ſhew, or expoſe their goods to ſhow and fale in markets. 
See SCAVAGE.. 


OSTENSIVE . Demoy/trations, ſuch as plainly and directly de- 


monſtrate the truth of any propoſition, 


In which they ſtand diſtinguiſhed from apagogical ones, or | 
reductions ad abſurdum, or ad impoſſibile, which prove the | 


truth propoſed, by demonſtrating the abſurdity or impoſſbi- 
lity of the contrary, See DEMONSTRATION. 


Oftenſive demonſtrations are of two ſorts; — Some barely, but | 
directly, prove the thing to be; which they call adi, — others | 


demonſtrate the thing from its cauſe, nature, or eſſential pro- 
erties; and theſe are called in the ſchools, 9d. . _ 
OSTEOCOLLA, Or:exoz, in, natural hiſtory, glue-bone; a 
| white, or aſh-coloured ſparry ſtone, ſhaped like a bone, and 
by ſome ſuppoſed. to have the quality of uniting broken bones; 
on which account it is ordered in ſome plaiſters. ; 


OSTEOCOPOS, or Osrocoros, is uſed by ſome for an a- 


cute pain, wherein the patient is affected as if his bones were 
7 1 
* The word is formed from the Greek 5, bone, and xon1:w, 
to break, cut, or cleave. . 
It ariſes from a ſharp humour vellicating the perioſteum, or 
membrane wherewith the bones are inveſted.—It is particu- 
larly incident to ſcorbutic and pocky perſons. 
OSTEOLO GY,“ Or-, that part of anatomy which 
teaches the nature and fabric of the bones of the human 
body; their form, diſpoſition, articulation, uſe, c. — See 
Tab. Anat. P. 1. Oſteol. See alſo the article AN A To- 
* The word is formed from the Greek oc, bone, and A,, 
di ſcourſe. 


Dr. Clopton Havers has given us an oteclogy in good repute, 


See BoNE. | 
OSTIA, in anatomy, a term uſed indifferently with eſcula, 
orifices, &c. for the mouths or apertures of the veſſels of the 
body: As the gſia waging, &c, See VAGiNa, ORIFICE, 


c. | 
OSTRACISM,* Orpzxi0pe, a kind of popular judgment, or 


condemnation among the Athenians; being a ſentence of 
baniſhment againſt perſons whoſe too great power rendered 
them ſuſpected to the people; or whoſe merit and credit gave 
umbrage left they ſhould attempt ſomething againſt the pub- 
lic liberty, and their power degenerate into tyranny. See 
BANISHMENT, 5 | 
It had the denomination 9f-aci/, in regard the people gave 
their votes, by writing the name of the perſon to be baniſhed 
in a ſhell, by the Greeks called orpaxcy, and caſting the ſhells 


* 


into an urn. 


This kind of baniſhment had nothing infamous in it, as not 


being for any crime; but, on the contrary, , was held very 


33 as it was a mark of popularity. | | 
It laſted for ten years, but the baniſhed perſon had the full 
enjoyment of his eſtate all the time. > PO 5 


alſembly of the people whereby it was enjoined. 


„ 


and held of good ſervice in the gravel, 


ably diuretic, —He adds, that he preſcribes it i r w 
le adds, that he preſcribes it in powder with 
a third part of flores chamzmeli,—'he doſe is from half a 
Unche to a whole one, in white wine. * 
TRACITIS, is alſo the name of a kind of cadmia, found at 


4 


4 
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uftice, of God, Fer IMPUTAFTONgj ; 115.2117) 


ne of. » cherry, plnbs 
cot or other flope-fruity.; Sep FRUITY, , 
apricot, ay ner truitz; Se: ys poration of 


ol ale 
[from 4 ſharp ſerous humour, which, yelli tes the membrane 


_ D 
. 


OTIOSI, in the Hebrew cuſtoms. 
ingly divided about the decem otigſi, ten. idle perſons ſpoke of 


— — 


OSTRA TIS, Oran, in natural hiſtor ir ty 
1S, Orpaxilic, in n y, a kind of cryſty 
ar. reddiſh, and in form of an oiſter-ſhell, and, like that, | 
eparable into laminæ; found in ſeveral places in Germany; 


7; Home, in the Philo. Tranſact. ſays, it rather diſſolves 
dle little ſtones than forces them out, as not being remark- | 


O VA 


1 


= * The ward is formed from the Greek g 47, car, and a 
517151 en nn nis Giatz en one 137 7 { 


pat 


. 
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4-2 3 18 29 $2 din en TAG]: ; Fo: 51 
a uſyally ariſes from aninflammations ſometimes 


a 
wherewith the canal of the ear, is lined, It is ſometimes alſo 


1111 


. cealionsd by a wound or ulcer,in that parte, er from ſome 
ee matter gathered Within the car. 5 


a & 9 41 . 


he.ſmoke of tobacco.conyeyed into the car through a pipe, 


Etmuller recommends %. Sod to aſſuage this pain; as alſo 
_ millepedes in a proper vehicle F 
The otalgia ſometimes al 
which is to be drawn out alive, or killed within. — Warm 

milk tempts the worm to come forth; worm wood juice de- 


A 
ariſes from a worm in the ear; 


ſtroys it within, See Worms. 


The learned are exceed- 


in the Jewiſh ſynagogues. 


Somg ſay, they were the three preſidents and the ſeven 


readers; others, that they were ten perſons hired to attend 


conſtantly at the ſynagogue, becauſe, without the number 
ten, it could be no regular ſynagogue, or legal aſſembly ; ſo 
that the decem otigſi were ten idle folks kept in pay, to form, 


by their preſence, a legal ſynagogue, 'or quorum, See SYNA= 


| GOGUE. 


Vitringa, in his Archi-Sypagoga, refutes this opinion; and 
will have the rig to have been ten directors, or officers in 


the ſynagogue.—He ſhews that each ſynagogue had its di- 


rectors; that the number was greater or leſs according to 
the dignity of the ſynagogue; that the ſmalleſt had at 


leaſt two; that, from the earlieſt times, each ſynagogue 
had its chief, called archi-fnagogus, who had two col- 


legues, to be preſent at the ceremonies, and other acts 


of religion, and to take care every thing were done with 
| decency; but that the archi-ſynagogus reſerved to himſelf 
the power of teaching: That beſides theſe three, the archi- 
ſynagogus named ſeveral readers who read in the ſynagogue 

every ſaturday; and that theſe made the decem otigſi of the 


ſynagogue; ſo called, becauſe being diſengaged from all o- 


ther employment, their whole attendance was on divine 


OTTER Hunting. See the article HuxrIxG. 

OVA, Eggs, in natural hiſtory, See EGG. 

Ova, in anatomy, &c, are little ſpherical bodies, in form of 
bladders, or bubbles; conſiſting each of two concentric mem- 


branulæ, replete with a limpid humour like the white of an 


egg, foynd under the external membrane of the ovaries of 


women, and connected to the minute orifices of the veſicles 


5 that compoſe the ſubſtance of the ovaries themſelves, by a 
calix. . 


See OVARY. 
After the uſe of venery, the ova ſwell ſenſibly, become more 
and more pellucid, their membranes grow thicker, and at 


length raiſe that of the ovary, in form of papille ; till, at 


laſt, breaking the membrane of the ovary, they are detach- 
ed from their calix, taken into the cavities of the fallopian 
tubes, and thence conveyed into the womb ; where, being 


_ Cheriſhed and impregnated with the male ſeed, . they com- 
mence embryo's; or, for want of that, are again ejected. 
See CONCEPTION, FALLOPIAN Tube, MATRIX, EM- 


* 
- 


BRYO, Se. 


Ova, in architecture, are ornaments in form of | eggs, carved 


on the contour of the oyolo, or quarter- round; and ſeparated 


from each other by anchors, or arrows heads. See OvoLo 


and QUARTER-Round, 

'The Engliſh uſually call. theſe ornaments eggs and anchors. 
— Inſtead of eggs, the ancients ſometimes carved hearts; on 
which foundation it was, that they introduced arrows; to 
ſymbolize with love. 1 A 


: * | | 6 OVAL, Ellipfs ; an oblong curvili , With t 5 
Ofraciſm was null, unleſs there were 6000 citizens in the | equal diar nt ning» Apiorrys 25 eie l 


equal diameters: or a figure incloſed with a ſingle curve line, 


imperfectly round, its length being greater than its breadth; 


like an egg, whence its name. See OBLong, 

The proper oval, or egg- ſhape, is an irregular figure, being 
narrower at one end than the other; in Which it differs from 
an ellip/is, which is the mathematical oval, and equally broad 
at each end. 5 . 
The common 


people confound the two together; the 


; geometricians allo. call the oval, a falſe ellip/is. See ELL1p- 


. The method of deſcribing an oval chiefly uſed among work- 
men, is, by a cord, or ſtring, as E / 
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fe. 48.) whoſe length is * to the greater diameter of A | 
tay / ameter of the The averture of the theater 7507 | 
_ E es oe 35 by its extremes to two points or [ Ce adde of. the theatre, or ſcene, is 4 piece e. 
the 2275 ns Þ tuck the wg, by which means | The Aa, the re MOOG Muſic, 
the eval s made fo much the longer, s the two points or | OVI amen, be Jublles, Ai a general proceſſion, vr, 
Oval Column, See the arti - **,. | OVICULUM,'ih the ancient Achim ne * alin: l Ski 
OvaL . See the 3 6 755 | | egg. See Ova ED ancent keks dure, A little ob 
0 article CROWN, 1 „„ . % ee um, ot 
atomy. FoRAMEN Ovale. Bal i rord vbiculum for ov. E 
97 . in anatomy, that part of a female ani-, | Da r to be the Lesbian n : 
mal wherein the ove, or eggs are formed, and lodged.——See | OVILIA, ar Seto „„ Ari 
CCC D er om nea,s Plicy In th Gag | 
. 3 | 799 — „Marfurt, e 2 ſheep's nen. ug 
The ovaries in women are alſo called 1 eres. | name.—Afterwards it was Modittel win SB;  Whetice it 
teſticles z from their uſe, which the — 2 App 3 8 2323 ks and galleries; 'as A wit, a wien 1 er 
n 11 ” N op Add hv god | ithin this eco or ;nclof « « 5 
79 3 1ying nea | 1 een ure, c it... 
3 tubes, * Angers 0 1 3 4 = rb 8 77 175 | wa rages for the election T e "1 
they are conne y a ſtrong ligament, called vas deferens, | Th $72 with | | e de 
8 . | he a 1 | , 
5 and. in ſome meaſure by the fallopian tubes, and due Nees | op 1 1 8 Vg the ovilia was not VS but b 
igament about the region of the iliu Th | | f bridges made for the time; e de d pontes, 
n Hum, ey are faſtened | century, as the aſſembly was cent. z every curia, tribe, and 
eh 4 * y the ſpermatic veſſels, by which means | ing its * e A. was centuriate or tribute, &. * 
q y are kept ſuſpended about the ſame height with the fun- | dus, whe per bridge, —W hence the proverb, de ponte dige 
75 uteri, See MATRIX. | | Contr ere a perſon is to be barred from giving his "0a 
. 8 a 5 : | f T # 2 44 PCN, . | e. 
A e i den . n oyrogtinn: OVIPAROUS, in natural hif 15255 A 
. — wt e different ſtages of life. At the time | mals as produce thei ral hiſtory, a term applied to ſuch ani 0] 
of puberty, when largeſt, they uſually weigh a drachm and | Inge fc, See he a1. nw Fad: 2 aloe 
Th AS hh ak. | Tue te Lind lan n den 0 of Sc.) 
They a cond with 3 common membrane en th pr | ork Frag ie pr 
of little on vaude. is whitiſh, compoſed of a number quadrupeds, c. See 53 Uiviparous animals; as, man | 
arteries, veins, an wrong ſlender fibres, interwoven with Oviparous Animals, may be an Ma 5 P. Gt, - 
A 1 eggs, which th uch be DO ny 95 
I; A OO - mom =_ 1 ., perſed à number of by Bu :ncubvtion wen 76% od ig irom which, 2 
and called ova, or eggs, of 4 0 ull of a limpid ſubſtance, | warmth and fermentation, at length ONT N e 
and GexERAT 1e n 9 after they have ſpent the ec or — br ihe * 
OVATION OvAT IO. in the R "PE | . | rounded withal, and are grown to a ſuffi 3 t e were furs 
allowed to commander e Roman hiſtory, a leſſer triumph | and ftrength, break their ſhell, and — nk x 
eee e hs, oy racy? won wn the effu- The oviparous kind, beſide birds 3 { oe” 
| ; or the defeating of rebels, flav t 3 * e divers ſpecies of 
: pyrates, or other unworthy enemies of the republi ih — N — 1 85 : _— lizzards, tortoiſes ; crabs, Ly 
. BON , wn 0 I 
Their entry was on foot, ſometimes on h ſeback ; br OUNCE, k Uncra, a little weight, the fi | h 
. ; 225 ; but never d ha | ght, the ſixteenth part of a 
in a chariot : and they wore cro f an. ; pound averdupois ; and the twelfth of a pound tr anc 
3 the ſenate attending T e hin 
e denomination vat, according to Servius, is deri * The word is deri 1 thi 
| from i hes; vices the macs s Fe 2 we pe bo 9 g 3 _ mou the Latin uncia, the twelfth part be 
; th 1 : p on y Wnoie, ; particularly in geometrical 
is occaſion to Jupiter; whereas in the greater triumph, | ſures, an inch, or the twelfth GER Oe wat 
| they ſacrificed a bull. O . _ As. D part of a foot. See Incu and Wc 
| en l. thers derive it from the ſound or 0 
; wg the acclamations and ſhouts of joy made by the people The on dubois is divi 1 : 62 
| in honour of the ſolemnity; the 4 fold; n nce averdupois is divided into eight drach niſh 
| occaſion, redoubling the . 67 25 * u. — 55 * drachm into three ſcruples. The ounce troy e . ſoug 
they did the words Io Triomphe. * TE gur ums 85 2 and the peny weight into twenty-four 44 cape 
| IM "_ firſt introduced. in the year of Rome 250, | | The __— aw hart ang. gi - 1 
1 ter hs * hating” the A conſul P oſthumius Tuber tus, af- and is divided * three pity - me - erg * LAN 
ö 989 Ses the 54 OwsLTY. | | = _ 3 or ſer aples; and the Ree — ts i 
| 6 REL 3-29 : ra 2 1 . 2 
O TOR LOWING, or Inundation. See RiveR and D- Se 14 =_ _ grain computed to weigh a grain of wheat, = 
The over-finving of lands uſed b TEE 3 All precious merchandizes, as gold, ſilver, filk e 
mg 0 y our husbandmen, is chiefl gold, ſilver, filk, Sc. are fold 
_— by diverting the ſtreams of rivers, brooks, hid. 8 hey Pt e's gk , . STANDARD, Ce. = | 
_ prings, or ſome part of them, out of their natural | called ſeeds of teark 0 * . : to be ſold by tale ; uſually The 
When 4 n OuNCE Cottons, are certain cottons brought fi D anoth 
85 w 4 are made uſe of 8 : : ought from Damaſcus 
8 wy ſuch engines as may raiſe a ſufficient quantity of wa- 589 no. "= ſuper we 0s reſt. See COTTON, — 
* K 0 2 he moſt uſual engine, on this occaſion, is the | whoſe profile 55 Fae architecture, a round moulding, and c 
0 ian wheel. See PERSIAN M pheel. eK . * weep, in the Tonic and Compoſite EY 
wy Dag aa in the ſea-language, —When a ſhip riding at 175 e marr papacy of a circle; whence it 5 A 
2 hoe, 5 over-beats herſelf into a dead., that the is |  Reand. * e guarter- round. See QUARTER” 3 
b Nl dec 8 1 upon her; they ſay, the It is uſually enriched with ſculptures among the ancients, in 1 of 
OVER-RE ACH, 'in the 2 1 = - Rs pre Vitruvius, and others of the TAS 
| ind feet againſt his fore | nts, call it echinus, cheſnut-ſhell,—See Tab. Archit. fige 5: - 
4 yo : . | . . 1 , - , | 
3 The word |s alſo uſed for a kann, or pe ling of the 1%§ͤ—¹Ü§]5VÄiL Wh We EE” lire Fee Ty 
E OVER-R JT, 25 an horſe; occaſioned by ſuch over reach. Among us, it is uſually cut with the ſentation of MIA 
| Four ily prof 2 665i in law, is the rejecting, or | and anchors, or e a . 2 _ Jy ra 
110 . | | : : of the 
1 OVER-RUNNING, among printers. 8e PzInTING, and „ mr 4" Bats 
f | | TING, 2 - xs UTW 
1 wb 8 5 OUR Lady. | 4 
| | way angry rowing an ancient fine or penalty, impoſed be- | Our Lady of = 154. See de an 8 | OUT.W 
| | 9 8 e ſtatute of hue and cry, on ſuch perfons, as hearing | OURAN, or U = e article THISTLE. ſide the 
1 MI murder or robbery, did not purſue the malefactor. See | cians in the ung 8 the 8 — ** Work 
i UP, | ' IP TYP | 5 2 . rom canore, in Indies. Out 
0 | | * . DE : The word impl devils : 0 . "wo 
# + DM: of . 770 e open act; or an] ing the ar? of 8 1 fo mn . 
F : Tk , and proved, | t ee 
N ene eee, — | Tr? ee ee 1 
| n which ſenſe it is diſtinguiſhed from an intenti 7 Places 
| 1 _ See the ages Pound. an intentional act. Fs wo always kill them on the ſpot, when they cl either = 
1 UVE plai 7 ; : | 
i | 1 , denorrs a plain open word, not to be miſ- | In 57 Te hiſtory, printed 15 81, folio, mention“ * uk 
| OVE . . 2 n made of a preſent made by the king of the ifland, to a0 if 
$ LOS 1 e VERTU RE, opening, Or preluding; a | tugueſe officer, named Brittio, confiſting of twelve of theſe eg 
een 2 6 re at the beginning of a public ourans; with whom he made incurſions on the people of The ” 
Act, ; as of an opera, tragedy, concert of mu- Tidore, killed great numbers, &c. | 1 ace 
| To OL, 


ſic, Cc. 


O0 Ur 


in effect, they bad the faculty aſeribed 
of Faw was tied s the neck with, à Tope, 


ichout any Poſſibility of diſengaging himſelf by natural 
without , 


| means: yet in 


_— that the king of Tidore. might 


- 


into their own iſland. © © _ LEFT 
00181 ED, * in our ancient law-books, a being removed, or put 
out of poſſeſſio n. 
„Ihe word is formed fr * 
Us TER I Main, 00007 inn, in law, denotes a. livery 
* lands out of the king's hands; or a judgment given for him 
at traverſed or ſued a monſtrans le droit. See Moys TRANS 
le droit; 5 RL 


| it appeared upon the matter diſcuſſed, that the 
1 * "i title to the land he had ſeized ; 


* 
* 


* 
, 0 
3 


ed. Hereupon, ou/ter le main, or amoveas manum Was 
dl to the 8 to reſtore the land, Sc. 
But now all wardſhips, liveries, ouſter le mains, c. are 
taken away and diſcharged by ſtatute, 12 Car. 2. 

OusTER le Mer, & in law, a cauſe of excuſe or eſſoign; where 
2 man not appearing in court upon ſummons, it is alledged that 
he is beyond the ſeas. | 

j he term is compounded of the old French, ou/tre, and /e mer, 
q. d. beyond the ſea. | 
UTER Rainbow. See the article RainBow. | 

OUTFANGTHEFE, a privilege whereby a lord 
was enabled to call any man dwelling in his fee, but taken 
for felony in another place, to judgment in his own court, 

* The word is formed from the Saxon, ut, extra, without 
fang, capio vel captus; and theof, thief: q. d. Fur extracaptus. 
Spelm. 
ob LAW, UTLAGATUs, one deprived of the bene- 
fit of the law; or out of the king's protection. See OuT- 
LAWRY. 
Bracton ſays, an out-law forfeits every thing he has; and 
that from the time of his outlawry, he wears a wolf's head; 
and any body may kill him impune - eſpecially if he defend 
himſelf, or fly.—But in the beginning of king Edward the 
third's reign, it was reſolved by the judges, that it ſhould not 
be lawful for any man, but the ſheriff alone (having lawful 
warrant therefore) to put to death a man out-lawed. See 

WoLFESHEAD, 

OUTLAWRY, or UTLawzy, UTLAGARIAz the pu- 

niſhment of him, who being called into law, and lawfully 


capias, alias & pluries, returned by the ſheriff, with a' non 


ed thereupon) contemptuouſly refuſe. to appear. See OuT- 
LAW. . 
He muſt alſo be called at five county court-days, a month 
between each one; and if he appear not in that time, pro 
ex-lege tenebitur, cum principi non obediat, nec lei, & ex- 
tunc exlegabitur; i. e. he ſhall be pronounced to be out of 
the king's protection, and deprived of the benefit of the 
law. Re 
The effect of which is, if he be out-lawed at the ſuit of 
another, in a civil cauſe, he ſhall forfeit all his goods and 
chattels to the king; and if on felony, all his lands and te- 
nements, which he has in fee, or for life, and all his goods 
and chattels.—And then, according to Bratton, he may periſh 
without law, &c, | 
A minor, or a woman, cannot be out-lawed.—A woman is 
ſaid to be waived, where a man is out-lawed, See W aive. 
Clerk of the OUTLAWRIEs, See the article CLERK. 
OUT-PART ERS, in our ancient writers, were a "ſort of 
thieves, or highwaymen, on the frontiers of Scotland, who 
rode about to fetch in ſuch things as they could lay hold on. 
dee INTAKERS, 
OUT-RIDERS, are bailiffs errant, employed by ſheriffs, 
or their deputies, to ſummons people in the remoteſt parts 


0 their hundreds, to the county or hundred-courts. See 
AILIFF, 


OUTWARD flanking Angle. See ANGLE. 

OUT-Works, in fortification, all thoſe works. made without 
lde the ditch of a fortified place, to cover and defend it. See 
Works and ForTIFICATION. | 
Outworks, called alſo advanced and detached works, are thoſe 
which not only ſerve to cover the body of the place, but alſo 
to keep the enemy at a diſtance, and prevent his taking ad- 
Vantage of the cavities and elevations uſually found in the 
Places about the counterſcarp ; which might ſerve them 
either as lodgments, or as rideaux to facilitate the carry- 
ing on their trenches, and planting their batteries againſt 
tte place.—Such are, ravelins, tenailles, hornworks, queue 
darondes, envelopes, crown-works, See TENAILLE, HoRN- 
WORK, &c, 

be moſt uſual of theſe are ravelins, or half-moons, formed 


gn two baſtions, on the flanquant angle of the 


eſt inventus, and an exigent with /a proclamation award- | 


the morning it was found. he had flipped his | 


not. complain,  Bittio | 
ade war on him with devils, it is faid he diſmiſſed them at | 


ten INOUE ! 290313704 '# 
| the French, aber, to remove, take 


judgment was given in chancery, that the king's hands be 


ſought, does (after an original writs: and three writs off 


 - bridges... Sec RavELIn, and Dzemi-Luys. 
oUvERtOR Ken 


See the article Over TURE. 


oval form, reſembling an egg; uſed for the ſublimation pf 
mercur 7. 8 3 | 

OWELTY, or OveLTy of ſervices, in our law-books, an 
equality of ſervices; as when the tenant paravail owes as 
unde e, the Nei 25 rhe, mein docs t9 the lord paramount 
A roy ect? 599 96h oe. tp e pammpuyy 


OWLER, a maſter of a ſhip, or other perſon, who Con- 
; _yeys wool, or other prohibited goods in the night, to the 
e lde, in order to ſhip them off, contrary to law., See 
NE. CEE ECO a an 
The name is derived hence, that, like awls, they only ſtir 
| abroad 111 the night-time, © Saas 
OWSE, among tanners, is oaken bark beaten, or ground ſh al 4 
"to ſetyè in the preparation of leather, See BARK. and PA- 
W et ot nen. * 1.0 
OX GANG, * or Oxc ATE F Land, is ordinàrily taken, in 
our old law-books, for fifteen acres ; being as much land as 
it is ſuppoſed one ox can plough in a year. | 
* Bovata terra, q. d. quantum ſufficit ad iter vel aftum unius 
bovis. 

In Lincolnſhire they till corruptly call it ain of land. 
OX SPAVIN. See the article SpAviN. | 
OXYCRATE, * OxycraTUum, in pharmacy, Sc. a mixture 

of water and vinegar. 

* The word is Greek, 0ZUXgaToOv, formed of ot ug, ſharp, ſour, 
and x:earvpa, I mix. 

The uſual proportion is one ſpoonful of vinegar to five or ſix 

of water. 

Oxycrate is proper to aſſwage, cool, and refreſn.— They make 

fomentations of oxycrate, clyſters of oxycrate, &fc. 
OXYCROCEUM,* in pharmacy, a preparation much 

uſed in plaiſters, for fractures, and to form callus's ; com- 
poſed chiefly of ſaffron, with gums diſſolved in vinegar. 
* tle word is formed from the Greek, obus, ſharp, tour, and 
xeoxO-, ſaffron. 
OXYGALA, * Otvyanz, Sour milk, See MILK. 
*The word is formed from the Greek, oZvc, ſharp, ſour, and 
xc Nc, milk. 

The Turks uſe this as a popular drink, and call it gur.— 

Vigenere ſays, they drink ſour milk diluted with water, 

which is found to cool and nouriſh much better than the 

milk alone. 5 
OXYGONIUS, Ox v ONO Us, in geometry, acute-angled ; 

2 1 wholly of acute angles, or angles leſs than 
Ihe word, is chiefly applied to triangles, where the three 
angles are all acute, or leſs than 90 degrees each. See I RI- 
"ANGLE," mote 6 
OXYMEL;, * of, in pharmacy, a mixture of honey and 
- vinegar, boiled to the conſiſtence of a ſyrup. 
The word is formed from the Greek, ofv5, ſour, and pa, 
2 mel, honey. 0 | 2 8 

| 1 two kinds of oxymel ; the one ſimple, the other 
Simple OXYMEL is compoſed of two parts of good honey, and 
one of white-wine vinegar, boiled into the conſiſtence of a 
ſyrup: proper to incide and ſcour any phlegm adhering to the 
throat and breaſt. | | 
Compound Ox xMEL only differs from the ſimple, in that to 

the honey and vinegar, they add the decoction of the five 
greater opening roots, with the ſeeds of ſmallage, parſley, 

e fennel. It is uſed to open obſtructions of the liver and 

pleen. 
OXYREGMIA, * 0zvgcywa, in medicine, a ſourneſs of the 
ſtomach- liquor, occaſioning acid belches. 
* the word is formed from oZug and cgevyw, ructo. See Ruc- 
TATION. | 
OXYRRHODON, * or OxyRRHoDiInUM, a mixture of two 
parts of oil of roſes, and one part of vinegar, ſtirred together 
for ſome time, 


*The word is compoſed. of the Greek «vg, ſour, and god, 
roſe, 


To theſe are ſometimes added diſtilled waters.—lt is uſed for 
inflammations, and to dry up tetters. 
Scultetus preſcribes it as follows : two whites of eggs beaten, 
one ounce- and half of vinegar of roſes, four ounces of roſe- 
water, and two ounces of oil of roſes. 

OX YSACCHARUM, * 04voaxxage, a liquid medicine com- 
poſed of ſugar and vinegar. 


. 1 word is compounded of oZv;, ſour, and aa, 
ugar. 


The name is more peculiarly given to a ſyrup prepared 
with vinegar, the juice of ſour pomegranates, and ſugar ; 
uſed to cool, refreſh, and reſiſt the malignity of peccant hu- 
mours. | 

OYER, ſeems to have been anciently uſed for what we call 
affiſes. See ASSI8E, 
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countexſrarp, and before the curtin, to cover the gates and- 


OV,UM | Philoophjcun, or Chymicum, is a. glaſs; body, of an 
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Oran ani Terminer, a commiffion directed to the judges and 
other gentlemen of the county to Which it is iſſued, by vir- 
tue whereof they are empowered to hear and determine trea- 
fons, and all manner of felonies and treſpaſſes. See JosTICE, 
Commisston, N. 


* The term is French, and literally denotes to hear and deter- 
mine.—In our ftatites it is ſometimes wrote eher an di. 


termimer. 
It is the firſt and largeſt of the five commiſſions, b. ** 


aan of aſe b f in ther ben 

SSISE. | 
Anciently it was only in uſe upon ſome Ridden ce or in- 
ſurrection in any place: 

Oven de Record, is a petition made in court, praying that 
the judges, for better proof ſake, will be _ to Hear, or 
book upon any record. 7 
In the like fenſe one may demand cer of a bond, deed, core 

nant, or the like. 

O *— of the French, Oye, hear ye; being | 


thing. 
OZ ENA, in medicine, a putrid and ſtinking ulcer, | in 


Fung eſpecially in venereal caſes. Wbence the 


REAL. 
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both noſtrils z. wherein the h dar er 
five, ſanious and * — with « to "a, or orm. 
See Unour. Bloody” ves 
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P A C 


A conſonant, and the fifteenth letter in the Engliſh 
Alphaber, ſee LETTER, CONSONANT, Ofc... 
When the P is followed with an H in the ſame 

2 word, it has the ſound of an F; thus Philoſophy is pro- 
iloſophy. 

wor pl like each other, that Quintilian declares, that 
in the word obtinuit, his reaſon required him to put a b, but 
chat his ears could hear nothing but a p, opfjL, hence in ny” 
cient inſcriptions, and old gloſſaries, 1t appears, theſe two let- 
ters have been often confounded. See B. | 
Several nations ſtill pronounce one for the other, the Germans 
articularly, who ſay, ponum vinum, for bouum vinum. 
Plutarch obſerves, it Vas uſual for thoſe of Delphos to ſay Bare 
for raren, girges for Tixew;, and among the Latins, as often as 
an s followed, the h was changed into a p as ſcribd, ſcript. 
p. in the Italian muſic, frequently repreſents piano; which is what 
in our muſic we call /of?, i. e. the force of voice or inſtru- 
ment is to be diminiſhed, fo as to make a kind of echo. 
pP ſignifies piu piano, 1. e. more ſoft, or a ſecond echo weaker 
or more remote than the former: and P P P ſignifies pianiſſimo 
ſofteſt of all, or a third echo, the voice being, as it were, loſt 
in the air. 


afternoon; and ſometimes for poſt mare, after the morning, i. e. 
after midnight. See MoRNING. . 
p was alſo uſed among the ancients as a numeral letter, ſignifying 
the ſame with the G, viz. an hundred; according to the verſe of 
Ugutio. 
P ſimilem cum G numerum monſtratur habere. 
Though Baronius thinks it rather ſtood for ſeven See what 
has been obſerved, with reſpect to theſe numeral letters in ge- 
neral, under the letter A. 
When a daſh was added a-top P, it ſtood for four hundred 
thouſand. | | 
St. Jerome obſerves, on Daniel, that the Hebrews had no P; 
but that the ph ſerved them inſtead thereof: adding, that there 
is but one word in the whole bible read with a P, viz. apadno. 
P, in medicinal preſcription, is uſed for Pugil, or the eighth part 
of a handful. See PUGIL. 
p KE ſignifies partes æquales, equal parts of any ingredients; 
otherwiſe denoted by 2 or ana. Sce ANA. 
pP fignify pulvis patrum, i. e. Jeſuit's powder, or the cortex 


PAD 


PACIFIC, ſometimes peaceful, or free from troubl&, tumults, 
Ge. See PEACE. ; | 
Geographers call the South Sea, mare pacificum, the pacific 
ocean; as being leſs infeſted with ſtorms than the atlantic. 
M. Frezier affirms, it does not deſerve that appellation ; and 
that he has ſeen as violent tempeſts therein as in any other 
ſea : but Magellan happening to have a very favourable wind, 
and not meeting with any thing to ruffle him, when he firſt tra- 
verſed this vaſt ocean in 1520, gave it the name which it has 
retained ever ſince. Maty, however, adds, that the wind is 
ſo regular, that the veſſels would frequently go from Acapulco 
to the Philippine Iſlands, without ſhifting a fail. 


Paciric Letters, Litere PACIFICA, in the ancient church, 


was a denomination given to all forts of letters teſtimonial, 
given by the biſhop or chorepiſcopus to their prieſts, when 
they had occaſion to travel abroad; certifying that the bearer 
was a catholic, and in communion with the church. 


Damaſus, mentions that pope as the firſt who introduced thoſe 
letters called Formatæ, Canonicæ, Commendatitiæ, Communica- 
toriæ, Eccleſiaſtice, & Pacifice. 


PACIFIC AT ION the act of reſtoring, or re-eſtabliſhing the 


p M, among aſtronomers, is frequently uſed for poſt meridiem, or 


public peace, and tranquillity. See PEACE, 

The word is particularly appropriated to the periods put to the 
religious broils raiſed in France, in the year 1562, by the 
edict of Nantz; and the civil commotions, between the Engliſh 
and Scots, ended in 1638. See Epicr. 


PACIFICATOR is commonly underſtood in the ſame ſenſe 


with Mediator, viz. for one who endeayours to reconcile 
princes, or powers at variance. 

Wicquefort makes a difference between Mediator, and Pacifica- 
tor. The peace being concluded between France and England, 
in 162 1. the inſtruments on each ſide were put in the hands of 
certain embaſſadors, who had been employed as Pacificators, 
not as Mediators; to be kept till ſuch time as the ratifications 
had been exchanged. So the archbiſhop of Pifa, the duke of 
Tuſcany's embaſſador at Madrid, was never eſteemed a Me- 
diator, though the French Embafladors allowed him to be pre- 
ſent at the conferences held with the commiſſioners of Spain, 
to act as a Pacificator of the differences between them. The 
orand duke had not offered his mediation ; nor would Praxce 
have accepted it. Wicquefort, P. 2. F 21. 


peruvianus in powder, which is ſo called, becauſe firſt brought PACK in commerce.—A Pack of wool is a horſe's load; con- 


mto Europe by thoſe fathers. Sce CoRTE x. 
PABULU AM is ſometime uſed among naturaliſts for fewel ; or 


taining 17 ſtone and 2 pound; or 240 pound weight. See 
SARPLAR and Wool. 


that part in combuſtible bodies, which the fire immediately feeds PACT *, Pacrux, or PAcTIon in law, a covenant or con- 


or is ſupported by. See FIRE. 
The oily or ſulphurous part of fuels is the only proper pabu- 
lym. Ir is that alone, wherein fire can inhere. See Fewer, 
SULPHUR, Cc. | 

PACA LIA, a feaſt held among the ancient Romans, in honour 
of the goddeſs Pax peace. See PEACE. 
Ainhelmus, de Land. Virgin. ſpeaking of the impure feſtivals 
nd ceremonies of the heathens calls one of them pwnalia; 
which paſſage Gronovius charges as faulty, alledging, that 
there was no feaſt of that name, but that it ſhould have been 
Pacalia, or perhaps Palilia. See PALILIA. 


vention between two or more parties. See CovenaANT. 
* Ulpian derives the word from the Latin verb paciſci, to bargain, 
agree, contract: Others with more probability, from pace, I ap- 
peaſe or pacify; or from pango, I fix, eftablith. 
The civil lawyers after Ulpian, define the word Pact the con- 
ſent of two or more parties to the fame thing Duorum aut 
plurium in idem conſenſus. L. III. S 2. f. de packis. 
There are two ſpecies of conventions, viz. the Pact and Con- 
tract. A Pact againſt good manners, againſt publick or natu- 


ral equity is null.— Tis a maxim in law, ex nudo pacto non 
oritur lex. See NUDE. | 


The entients, who perſonified, and even deified every thing, PAC TA Conventa, in Poland, are the articles agreed on between 


were not forgetful of peace: ſhe had an altar at Rome, and a 
ſtatey temple; and religious Rites were paid her with great ſo- 


the king and the republic; and which they mutually oblige 
each othet to obſerve. See CaPpiTULATEON. 


lemni y. PADDOCK or Pappock-Courſe, a piece of ground, conve- 


PACE, Passus, Step; a meaſure taken from the ſpace between 
the two feet of a man in walking. See MAsuRE. g 
The ordinary Pace of a man is two foot and a half though | 
many reckon it a yard: the geometrical or Germaz, called alſo 
the greater Pace, is five feet. See Foor. 

The ancient Roman and modern Italic mile conſiſts of a thou- 


land paces, mille paſſus. The French league is 3000 paces, the 
German 4000, See MILE, LEAGUE, ” | 

Pace, in the manage, is a certain manner of motion, or pro- 
greſſion of a horſe. See HoRSE. | 


he natural paces of a horſe are three, wiz. the walk, trot and 
gallop: to which may be added an amble; becauſe ſome 


horſes have it naturally. See under each its proper article 
Traor, Gal Lo, gc. f 


bs the artificial paces, ſee the article Ars. 
lorſes that mix their paces, i. e. ſhuffle betwixt a walk and 
amble, Cc. are ſeldom of any value. The defect proceeds 
from their frerful, fiery temper: and ſometimes from a weak- 
nels either in their reins or legs. | 
ay is more particularly underſtood of that eaſy low motion 
crein the horſe raiſes the two fect of the ſame ſide at a 


niently taken out of a park, ordinarily a milelong, and a quar- 
ter of a mile broad, encompaſſed with pales, or a wall; for 
the exhibiting of races with greyhounds for wagers, plates, or 
the like. See PAR. 

At one end of the Paddock is a little houſe, where the dogs 
are to be entered; and whence they are ſlipped; near which 
are pens to encloſe two or three deer for the ſport. 

The deer, when turned looſe, run all along by the pale; and 
the ſpectators are placed on the other ſide. 

Along the courſe are ſeveral poſts, viz. the law-poſt, 160 
yards from the dog-houſe and penns; the quarter of a mile 
poſt, half mile poſt, and pinching poſt; belide the ditch, a 
place made to receive the deer, and preferve them from ſur- 
ther purſuit. | | 

Near the ditch, are placed judges or triers. The keeper, to 
flip the dogs fairly, puts a falling collar upon each, to {lip 
through a ring; and the deer being turned looſe and put for- 
ward by a teazer, as ſoon as it is arrived at the law-poſt, the 
dog-houſe door is thrown open and the dogs ſlipped. 

If, now, the deer ſwerve ſo much, as that his head is judged 
nearer the dog-houſe than the «ditch, before he arrive at the 


me; called alſo amble. See AMBLE. 
Vo I. II. 


pinching-poſt; it is no match; but muſt be run over again 
three days after. If there be no ſuch ſwerve, but the deer 
. runs 


The life of pope Sixtus I. taken from the pontifical of pope 
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the ſame time to have a genteel education, an N | 
* The word ſeems Pb from the Greek, 9 - BY Ciles, 
The Pages in the king's houſhold, are various, and h 
rious provinces aſſigned them : as Pages of honour "hs Vas 
the preſence-chamber, Pages of the back-ſtairs G . 
Pages were antiently diſtinguiſhed from the ot 
livery, by their wearing drawers in lieu of 
ſleeves turned up with velvet. | 
Cujas and Gothofred obſerve, that Pages in the em 


runs ſtrait as far as the pinching-poſt; then the dog neareſt 
him, if he chance to ſwerve afterwards, or by any accident, 
be. blanched ; or if there be no ſuch ſwerve, exc. the dog that 
leaps the ditch firſt, wins the match. 

PAD UAN, among medaliſts, a modern medal in imitation of 
the antique; or a new medal ſtruck with all the marks and 
characters of antiquity. See MEDAL. 

The name is taken from Paduan, Paduanus a famous Italian 
painter, who ſucceeded ſo well in the impoſture, if it may be 


her ſervant 5 
breeches , and 


Peror's fl. 


ſo called, that the beſt judges are at a loſs to diſtinguiſh them.] milies, were called Pædagogiani Pueri. Fauchet ſays, th 

This Paduan was thus called from the place of his birth Padua; Page, was firſt given to the little boys who attend my 780 
his proper name was Giovanni Cavino ; others ſay, Lewis Lee; bring them their tiles, G. That till the time of Charts 7 
he flouriſhed in the XVII century.—Gotheb Rink adds that he] or VII. the name was common to the baſeſt n VI. 
had an aſſociate in this forgery, called Alexander Baſſianus.— His] it is fince then, that Page is become a term of honour. ne 


the meaner ſervants diſtinguiſhed from them b : 
lacqueys, valets, &c. See VALET. 7 Ghe names or 
PAGE is particularly uſed in the Turkiſh ſeraglio, for the dl 
dren of tribute, or, ſlaves who wait on the grand 8 * 
They are commanded by the firſt Aga; and conſticy: Y 
Claſſes, called Oda s. See Oba. 7.0 
Pact of a Book. See the article PRINxTING. | 
PAGEANT, a triumphal car, chariot, arch, or other th | 
pompous decoration, variouſly adorned with colours, fla 4 A 
carried about in public ſhews, proceſſions, Gc. I's Oe, 
RATION, PROCESSION, Gcc. e 
PAGOD a name which the Portugueſe have given to all the 
ples of the Indians, and all idolaters of the Eaſt. See chen | 
The Pagods of the Chineſe, and Siameſe are excecding| = 
nificent. Among others, there is one at Golconda, whoſe % I 
that they pray in, conſiſts of a ſingle ſtone, of ſuch Prodi 
bulk, that they were five years in bringing it to the place * 
men being conſtantly employed at it all that time; and 1 


ſon Octavian, though born at Rome, was alſo called the Paduan. 
PADUAN is, properly, applicable to thoſe medals only, which 
are ſtruck on the matrices of the elder Paduan; which are till 
preſerved—Though it is frequently uſed in the general for all 
medals of this kind. 
Joubert obſerves, that there have been a Paduan and Parmeſan 
in Italy, and a Carteron in Holland, who had the knack of imi- 
rating the antique in perfection. The Parmeſan was Lauren- 
rentius Parmeſanus. We may alſo add another Italian who ex- 
celled in this Way, viz, Valerius Bellus Vicentinus, but his 
medals are not ſo common as thoſe of the reſt. See Coin, 
and COINAGE. \ ; | 
PA AN *, naar, in antiquity, a hymn in honour of Apollo, or 
ſome other of the gods; chiefly uſed on occaſion of victory, 
and triumph. See Hymn. 
* Feſtus derives the word «ro I Tam, ferire, to ſmite, ſhoot : but 


Heſychius rather takes Apollo to have been denominated Pæan 
from www, 3:2x75vwu, I heal, in alluſion to his being the deity of 


Medicine. 
The Pæan took its name from Apollo himſelf ; who was deno- 


minated Pæon, becauſe in his combat with the ſerpent Python, 


machine that brought it, drawn by 1400 oxen. 
The revenues of the Pagod of Janigrade are fo great, 45 to 


ſubliſt, every day, from fifteen to twenty thouſand Pilgrims 
PAGoD is alſo uſed for the idol adored in the temple. See Ibo! 
Hence the curious give the name Pagod to thoſe little porce- 
lain images brought from China. 
PAGoD is alſo the name of a gold coin current in ſeveral parts 


his mother Latona encouraged him to make uſe of his arrows, 

by crying frequently » 7a, in mai, do boy, bravely boy. 
PAEAN or Pa EON is alſo the name of a foot in the ancient poetry; 

ſo called, as commonly ſuppoſed, becauſe appropriated to the 


hymn Pæan; though Quintilian derives the name from its in- . i ; 

ventor Pæon, a phylician. See Foor. 8 N N on the footing of the piece of eight. Se 5 
The Pæon conſiſts of four ſyllables, one of which is long, and Ard : h 
ee EY 7 2 En — con Pagods at fort St. George, and the Dutch 2 - 


PA D O-BAPTISsM “, infant-baptiſm, or that conferred on chil- 


There are alſo filver Pagods ſtruck at Narſingua, Biſnzgyr, 


1 


dren. See BAPTISM. | . : 

he word is a compound of the Greek w, 7a:9@->, infant, and G. f e A or ſome monſtrous ol; « X 
gar hen., baptiſm. whence their names. They are of various values. h 
PAGAN, Pacanvus, a heathen, gentile, or idolater; one who] PAIN, an uncaly ſenſation, ariſing from a ſudden and violent 6. a 
who adores falſe gods. See IDOLATRY, Ge. lution of continuity in the nerves, membranes, veſſels, muf. at 
Baronius derives the word Paganus, a Pagis, villages, becauſe, cles, ec. of the body. See PLEASURE, 23 
when the chriſtians became maſters of the cities, the heathens Pain, according to ſome, conſiſts in a motion of the orgars tt 
were obliged by the edicts of Conſtantine and his ſons, to go of ſenſe; according to others, it is an emotion of the ſoul, oc- PAID 
and live in the country villages, &c.— Salmaſius will have the caſioned by thoſe organs. See SENSE. | mo 
word come from Pagus, conſidered as originally ſignifying Gens] If it be enquired what it is occaſions the Pain of a punctute? Fa 
or nation: whence we ſay indifferently Pagans or Gentiles. See| one may anſwer, that the punctyre cannot ſeparate the fibres o. A 
55 | the fleſh, without ſhaking the nerves which proceed thence to Pain 
The Abbot de Fleury gives another origin of Pagan: he ob- the brain. If it be further aſked, why we feel pain upon a ſhaking the 
ſcrves that the emperor Conſtantine going from Antiach againſt of that part of the brain ? we are _ tand; there being no re. N 
Maxentius in 350, aſſembled all his troops, and adviſed ſuch as ceſſary connection between concu 2 - che brain, aud ih The 
had not received baptiſm to receive it immediately; declaring ſenſation of pain wherewith the ſoul is affected; dee BRAY, "D'S 
withal that ſuch as ſhould be found unbaptized ſhould quit the Toaccount, therefore, for Pain; F. Malebranche obſerves, we 4 ic 
ſervice, and go home. | muſt have recourſe to a ſuperior being, who forms an arbi- rr 
Hence, perhaps, ſays the abbot, the name Pagan might be given da) connection aa the ſhakes of the brain, and the fen. * 
to thoſe who choſe the latter: the Latin word, Paganus, pro-] ſenſation of pain. See SENSATION, 8 Ro 
perly {ignifying a perſon who does not bear arms: in oppoſition | From the phyſical definition of” Feu i fenen iet ai Cima 
to miles. a ſoldier. ever may diſtract or ſeparate the parts of the nerves or men. 5 a 
And hence ir mint in time. ertend to all beahen —Or. con. branes from one anorher may cauſe Pain; but there is nothing ae 
tinues he, the word might come from Pagus, village in re-| in the compaſs of nature, which may not do that, with wit Sang 
card hg peaſants were thoſe who ſtuck longeſt to the ido-| ever figures and properties, it be endued : for ſince ſomewnat 82 W 
latry of the heathens. es may always be applyed, or added to any other body, ſuch oy 2 
PpAGAN AL IA, an antient rural feaſt, thus called, becauſe cele-| May at length encreaſe into a bulk too big to flow through 4 1 
brated in the the villages, in Pagis. See PA CAN canal of a given diameter, and will therefore a w mm * 

8 8 WE” fe J 
In the Paganalia, the peaſams went in ſolemn proceſſion all] oom! wherefore, while the ſides of a canal are th! 3 al that 
around the village, making luſtrations to purify it. They had ward beyond What they are uſed to be, On - oy 5 and pitch f 
alſo their ſacrifices, wherein they offered cakes on the altars] Poſing thoſe ſides, before contiguous, become Oo It was 
of the gods. Sec FEAST. moved away from one another; if that body ſtrike _ on ig 

Halicarnafſeus and St. Jerom, refer the inſtitution of the Paga- ſides with a briſk impetus, and that impetus be continue da 
; 7 . 8 ill ſiderable, or the niſus toward the 

nalia to Servius Tullus. They were held in the month of newed, the ſolution will be conſiderable, or th 3 Angelo 
February. | | a ſolution violent; that is, there will be Pain, M 2 0 l 
PAGANISM, the religious worſhip, and diſcipline of Pagans ;| the conſtituent parts of fluids being ſufficiently —_ 215 Man. 
or the adoration of idols and falſe gods, See PAGAN. dimenſion, and propelled with a re n. id ap een in bliſhed 
The gods of Paganiſm were cither men, as Jupiter, Hercules, againſt any canal of our _— may oc ts n derably 
Bacchus, Cc. or tictitious perſons, as victory, fame, fever, &c. which conſiſts the eſſence of Fam. c ts be added Belides 
or beaſts, as in Egypt, crocodiles, cats, &c. or inanimate} For it comes to the ſame thing, whether jome pi uſe whit Alps, w 
things, as onions, fire, and water, Gc. See Go. to a body; or the parts of that body be, * eel of 4 Were A} 
PAGARCHUS *, alſzgz9-, among the ancients, a petty ma- ſoever, ſeparated to ſo great an ee ee aroſe Uczs ir 
giſtrate of a Pagus, or little diſtrict, in the country, ſeveral canal, as to conſtitute a dimenſion equal to Ik may ſo fur i. tay, zn 
times mentioned in the novels. from the addition of a new part; for the bu f — {hy ſhall ited 
* The word is formed from Pagus, village, and agx» command. | creaſe both ways, as that the natural 5 e A violent dilate. lite, thi 
PAGE *, a youth of. ſtate, retained in the family of a prince] not be big enough to fen 1 * compoſed of: n 9 Rap! 
or great perſonage, as an honourable ſervant to attend in viſits| £10n, and a diſtraction of the fibres it das iaſteg 
of ceremony, do meſlages, bear up trains, robes, Cc. and at conſequently Pain mult enſue, Farther, | 


PAI 


ther 
8 ſo from any bod 


dy ſo diminiſhe 
25 impetus will brea 


; PAT 


ſomewhat added to another] the French Painters, by the munificence of the late Louis XIV. 
as there may 8 be always taken away; ſeem almoſt in a condition to vie with thoſe of Greece or Italy. 
4 in dimenſion, and impelled with a conſi- In Paris they have two conſiderable bodies of painters, the 
k through the interſtices of the fibres, | one, the Royal Academy of Painting and Sculpture, the other 


here it is leſs than the capacity of ſuch interſtices, and moved] the Community of Maſters in Painting, Sculpture, &c. See 
where 1 


and becauſe the ſuperficies of the fibres are not 


obliquely : e contained under geometrical right lines, but to 


won! to b 


cl 
= MM another: And thus any body, of whatſoever figure, 


ACADEMY. 
The art of Painting 1s divided, by Freſnoy, into three prin- 


g ſtanding out and prominent, theſe it divides cipal parts; invention, defigning, and tolouring; to which ſome 
D 


add a fourth, viz. diſpoſition. — Felibien divides Painting into 


occaſion in us Pain, fo it be big enough to diſtend the] compoſition, deſigning, and colouring. 
may 


* 


flels beyond their wonted meaſure, or ſmall enough to enter M. Teſtling, painter to the late King, divides it, ſomewhat 
veſſe 


the pores in the ſides of a canal, with an impetus in the man- 


ner intimated. ; 3 
And what is thus advanced, with relation to things within the 


veſſels, may be eaſily applyed to others out of the Veſſels. 


PAIN, in medicine, conſidered as a ſymptom of a diſeaſe, makes 


a conſiderable article in a palliative cure. See PALLIATIVE. 
Pain is mitigated, or aſſwaged divers ways; as T. by diluting 
and ſoftening acrimonies, with warm water m_— with m_ 
applyed by way of drink, fomentation, clyſter, or bath. 2. By 
reſolving and waſhing away obſtructions, by the ſame means 
and reſolvents. 3. By relaxing the nervous veſlels, with drinks, 
fomentations, baths, relaxants, anodynes, and aperients. 4. By 
correcting the acrimony itſelf with proper remedies. 5. By 
freeing the obſtruent, obſtructed, and acrimonious parts from 
the too great preſſure of the vital humour; and by ſoftening, 


and ſuppurating, and depurating them. 6. By rebating or| 


deadening the ſenſe by narcoticks, either internally or external 
Iv, See NARCOTICK, ANODYNE, Sc. - | 


PAINE forr, & dure, in law, an eſpecial Puniſhment for one, | 


who being arraigned of felony, refuſes to put himſelf upon 
the ordinary trial of God and his country, and thereby ſtands 
mute by the interpretation of law. See MUTE. 
This is vulgarly called preſſing to death. — The proceſs where- 
of is thus preſcribed : 
« He ſhall be ſent back to the priſon, whence he came, 
c and be laid in ſome low dark houſe; where he ſhall lie naked 
& on the earth, without any litter, ruſhes, or other cloathing, 
« and without any raiment about him, but only ſomething to 
« cover his privy-members; and he ſhall lie upon his back 
cc with his head covered, and his feet; and one arm ſhall 
« be drawn to one quarter of the houſe, with a cord, and 
« the other arm to another quarter, and his legs in the ſame 
«© manner: let there be laid upon his Body iron, or ſtone, as 
© much as he may bear, or more; and the next day following, 
© he ſhall have three morſels of barley- bread without drink; 
© 2nd the ſecond day he ſhall have drink three times, as much 
c at each time as he can drink, of the water next unto the 
«© priſon, except it be running water; without any bread : and 
* this ſhall be his diet, till he dies.” 
PAINIM the fame with Pagans. See Pacan. 
PAINTING, PicTuRa, the Art of repreſenting natural bo- 
cies, and even giving them an appearance of life, by the duct or 
eraught of lines, and the degrees of colours. See COLOUR, Gc. 
Painting is faid to have had its riſe among the Egyptians : and 
the Greeks, who learned ic of them, carried it to its per- 
fection; if we may believe the ſtorics related of their Apelles, 
and Zeuxis. | 
The Romans were not without conſiderable maſters in this art, 
in the latter times of the republic, and under the firſt emperors; 
but the inundation of Barbarians, who ruined Italy, proved 
fatal to Painting, and almoſt reduced it to its firſt elements. 
It was in Italy, however, that the art returned to its ancient 
honour, and in the beginning of the XV" century; when 
Cimabue, betaking himſelf to the pencil, tranſlated the poor 
remains of the art, from a Greek painter or two, into his own 
country, | | 
He was ſeconded by ſome Florentines : the firſt who got any 
reputation was Ghirlandai, Michael Angelo's maſter ; Pietro 
Perugino, Raphael Urbin's maſter; and Andrea Verocchio, 
Leonardo Da Vinci's maſter. 
Bur the ſcholars far ſurpaſſed the maſters; they not only effaced 
al that had been done before them, but carried Painting to a 
puch from which it has ever ſince been declining. 
It was not by their own noble works alone that they ad- 
vanced Painting; but by the number of pupils they bred up, 
and the ſchools they formed. | 
ngelo, in particular, founded the ſchool of Florence ; Ra- 
— the ſchool of Rome; and Leonardo, the ſchool of 
: wa to which muſt be added, the Lombard ſchool, eſta- 
Fa ed about the ſame time, and which became very conſi- 
ny under Giorgione and Titian. See ScHooL. | 
Pelices the Italian maſters, there were others on this ſide the 
2 pins bad no communication with thoſe of Italy, ſuch 
hs - Ln, in Germany ; Holbens, in Switzerland; 
3 olland; and others in France and Flanders; but 
. particularly Rome, was the place where the art was 
an uled with the greateſt ſucceſs; and where, from time to 
15 ge matters were produced. 
1 = cnool, ſucceeded that of the Caraccios, which 
ch in its ſcholars, almoſt to the preſent time; wherein 


A 


more accurately, into the deſign or draught, the propor- 
tion, the expreſſion, the clair-obſcure, the ordonnance, and 
the colouring; to which his Engliſh tranſlator adds the per- 
ſpective. Under each of theſe heads, he gives us the rules 
and ſentiments of the beſt maſters; which ſee under their 
proper Articles in this dictionary, DEs IGN, PRoPoRT1ON, 
ExPREssSION, CLAIR-OBsCURE, ORDONNANCE, COLOUR- 
ING, c. | 

Painting is of various kinds, with regard to the materials 
uſed; the matter whereon they are applied; and the manner of 
applying them. — Hence come Painting in oil; Painting in 
water-colours, or Limning ; Painting in freſco; Painting on 
glaſs; Painting in enamel; and Painting in miniature. 
PaIiNTING in Oil. The art of Painting in oil was unknown 
to the ancients; and it was a Flemiſh painter, one John van 
Eyck, or John de Bruges, who firſt diſcovered, and pur it in 
practice in the beginning of the XIV century : till him, all 
the painters wrought in freſco, or in water-colours. 


ſince, by means hereof, the colours of a painting are preſerved 
much longer and better, and receive a luſtre and ſweetneſs 
which the ancients could never attain to, what varniſh ſoever 
they made uſe of to cover their pieces. | 

The whole ſecret only conſiſts in grinding the colours with 


working is very different from that in freſco, or in water ; by 
reaſon the oil does not dry near fo faſt; which gives the 
painter an opportunity of touching and retouching all the 
parts of his figures, as often as he pleaſes: which, in the 
other kinds, is a thing impracticable. 
The figures too are here capable of more force and bold- 
neſs; inaſmuch as the black becomes blacker, when ground 
with oil than with water; beſides that, all the colours, mixing 
better together, make the colouring ſweeter, more delicate and 
agreeable, and give an union and tenderneſs to the whole work, 
inimitable in any of the other manners. 
Painting in Oil is performed on walls, on wood, canvas, 
ſtones, and all forts of metals. 
To PAINT oz a Wall — When well dry, they give it two or 
three waſhes with boiling oil; till the plaſter remain quite 
greaſy, and will imbibe no more. Over this they apply deſic- 
cative or drying colours, viz. white chalk, red oker, or other 
chalks beaten pretty ſtiff. This layer being well dry, they 
ſketch out, and deſign their ſubject; and ar laſt paint it over; 
mixing a little varniſh with their colours, to fave the yar- 
niſhing afterwards. | 
Others, to fortify their wall better againſt moiſture, cover it 
with a plaſter of lime, marble-duſt, or a cement made of 
beaten tiles ſoaked with linſeed- oil; and at laſt prepare a com- 
poſition of Greek pitch, maſtic, and thick varniſh boiled to- 
gether, which they apply hot over the former plaſter: when 
dry, they lay on the Colours as before. 
Others, in fine, make their Plaſter with lime-mortar, tile- 
cement, and ſand; and this dry, apply another of lime, ce- 
ment, and iron ſcum; which being well beaten and incor- 
porated with whites of eggs and linſeed oil, makes an excellent 
plaſter. When dry, the colours are applied as before. 
To PaiNT on Wood. — They utually give their ground a layer 
of white tempered with ſize; or they apply the oil above- 
mentioned: the reſt as in Painting on walls. 
To PAINT on Cloth or Canvas. — The canvas being ſtretched 
on a Frame, they give it a layer of ſize, or paſte-water. When 
dry, they go over it with a pumice-ſtone, to ſmooth off the 
knots. By means of the ſize the little threads and hairs are all 
laid cloſe on the cloth, and the little holes ſtopped up, fo as 
no colour can paſs through. 
When the Cloth is dry, they lay on oker, which is a natural 
earth, and bears a body; ſometimes mixing with it a little 
white lead to make it dry the ſooner. When dry, they go 
over it with the pumice-ſtone, to make it ſmooth. 


white lead, and a little charcoal black, ro render the ground 
of an aſh-colour; obſerving in each manner to lay on as little 
colour as poſſible; that the cloth may not break, and that the 
colours, when they come to be painted over, may preſerve the 
better. 

In ſome Paintings of Titian and Paolo Veroneſe we find they 
made their ground with water, and painted over it with oil; 
which contributed much to the vivacity and freſhneſs of their 


works: for the water ground, by imbibing the oil of the 
| colours, 


This was an Invention of the utmoſt advantage to the art; 


nut- oil or linſeed-oil : but it muſt be owned, the manner of 


After this, they ſometimes add a ſecond layer compoſed of 
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PAINTING i2 Miniature. See MINIATURE. 


Pain, Pan, in anatomy, denotes an aſſemblage or conjugation 


P A L 


colours, leayes them the more beautiful; the oil itſelf taking | 


away a deal of their vivacity. . 
As little oil therefore is to be uſed as poſſible, if it be deſired 
to have the colours keep freſh : for this reaſon ſome mix them 
with oil of aſpic, which evaporates immediately, yet ſerves to 
make them manageable with the pencil. | 

To PaIN T on Stones or Metals, it is not neceſſary to apply 
ſize, as on cloth; it ſuffices to add a ſlight layer or colours, be- 
fore you draw your deſign; nor even 1s this done, on ſtones 
where it is deſired the ground ſhould appear, as on certain 
marbles of extraordinary colours. 
All the colours uſed in freſco are good in oil, except white 
of lime and marble-duſt. See CoLouR. | 
Thoſe chiefly uſed are white lead or ceruſs, yellow and 
white maſſicot, orpiment, black lead, cinnaber or vermillion, 
lacca, blue and green aſhes, indigo, lamp-black, burnt ivory, 
and verdigreaſe, ec. See the preparation, &-c. of each under 
its proper article, CERUss, ORPIMENT, VERMILLION, 
Lacca, IxpIOO, exc. | 
As to oils, the beſt are thoſe of walnuts, linſeed, aſpic, and 
turpentine. The deſiccative or drying oils, are a nut dil 
boiled with litharge and ſandarach, others with ſpirit of wine, 
maſtic and gum-lacca. 
To have a varniſh that ſhall dry readily, they mix ſpirit of wine 
with turpentine. See VARNI5H. 

PAINTING za Water-Colours. See LIMNING. 

PAINTING in Freſco. See FRESCO. 


PAINTING on Glaſs. See GLAss. 

PAINTING ia Enamel. See ENAMEL. 

PAINTING i» Moſaic, See Mosaric-WoRK. : 

PAIR, Pax, a collective term, uſed for two equal and ſimilar 
things ordinari:y joined together; though more frequently for 
artificial things, than for natural ones. As, a Pair of gloves, 
of ſtockings, of ſhoes, &c. 

PAIR is alſo uſed in compound things, for two parts alike each 
other, though they only make one whole.—As, a Pair of 
Sciſſars, c. | 

Paik is alſo uſed for a ſet, or ſyſtem of ſeveral things joined to 
make another compleat, —as a Pair of bagpipes, &c. 

Pain, again, is uſed by extenſion, for a thing that is ſingle: as, a 
Pair of tables, exc. 


the roof, i. e. th 1 3 
* 8 5 7. 7. tne upper and inner part of the mouth. He 


* Du Laurence ſays it has its name from the Latin 2 
encloſed with two rows ing line d: bed 
e e of teeth, reſembling little Rakes — 

The Palate is a little vaulted or concave; it is lined with a 91... 
dulous coat, under which are great numbers of * a glan. 
cuous glands, ſcattered in the fore part of it like rains of n 
with many interſtices, whoſe excretory ducts piercin by mer 
brane, open into the mouth ; but towards the hn we. 
they lie much thicker; and about the root of the 80 
gathered ſo cloſe together, that they appear to form N wag 
large conglomerate gland, called by Verheyen x Sag Pretty 
glomerata palatina. : 8 
Towards the bottom of the Palate, behind the uyülz; 
pretty large perforation, which, a little from its Orifice þ Go a 
into two, each whereof goes to one of the noſtrils, * . 
Many take the palate to be the organ of taſting, See T 
PALAT I Os, a ſmall ſquare bone, forming the hind- par phe 
Palate, and joined to that part of the os maxillare which Fg 
the fore-part of the Palate. See PALATE M Ma x ILLA forms 
PALATINATE, PALATINATVUS, a province or : ig 
poſſeſſed by a Palatine, and from which he takes his te an | 
dignity. See PaLATINE. | RW 
The Palatinates now ſubliſting, are either thoſe of Ger 
or Poland. —Thoſe of Germany are the principalities * f 
upper, and lower Rhine, i. e. of Bavaria, and the Rhine M 
The Palatinates in Poland, are the provinces and diſtri 
the Poliſh grandees or ſenators, who are the pgy Fa 
thereof. | re 
PALATINE—Count PALATINE *, Comes Pal Arixug. j, 
ancient cuſtoms was a title given to all perſons Who had : 
office, or employment in the prince's palace. See Corr. 
* The appellation is derived hence, that anciently the emde: 
| ſent the judges of their palace, whom they called wr 
tini, or pals-graves, to correct the abuſes of the other jud * 4 
the provinces of Saxony, Bavaria, Franconia, and the Rhine 
See PALSGRAVE. 


Matthæus fays, that Palatines were originally thoſe who had 
the ſuper-intendance of the palace; the fame with what the 
Greeks call Curapolatæ, and the French Maires du Pali 
though in time the name became more general, 

The only Palatine of this kind, now ſubſiſting, is the prince 
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of two nerves, having their origin together in the brain or ſpi- 

nal marrow ; and thence diſtributed into the ſeveral parts of 
the body, one on the one fide, and the other on the other, See 
Nerve. | | 

Thus we fay, the firſt Pair, ſecond Pair, ec. the Par vagum, 

Par quintum, exc. ſometimes the olfactory Pair, ophthalmic! 

Pair, &c. Sce VAGUM, Gc. 

PALACE, ParaTivum, a name generally given to the dwel- 

ling houſes of kings, and princes. See House. 

rocopius derives the word from a Grecian called Pallas, who 
gave his own name to a magnificent houſe he had built; adding, 
that Auguſtus after him, gave the name Palatium to the houſe of 
the Roman emperors on the hill which for that reaſon was 
called the Palatine mount. Others take it the contrary way; 
and ſay, that Romulus's houſe, wherein Auguſtus lived, was 
properly called Palatium, becauſe ſituate on the Palatiue mount. 
Be this as it will, it is certain, Palatium, from a proper name, 
in time, became common to all houſes of kings. 
And as the kings uſually heard and determined cauſes in their 
houſes, in what part of the realm ſoever firuate ; hence alſo 
Palatium became a name for a court of juſtice, which uſage 
15 ſtill retained, eſpecially in France. See CouRrT. 
In courſe of time the name Palace has allo been applied to 
the houſes of other perſons; taking different epithets, accord- 
ing to the quality of the inhabitants; as imperial Palace, royal 
Palace, pontifical, cardinal, epiſcopal, ducal Palace, &c. 

PALASTRA, D0z>irez, among the antient Greeks, a publick 
building, where the youth exerciſed themſelves in wreſtling, 
running, quoits, & c. See GYMNASIUM. 

-Some ſay the Palæſtra conſiſted both of à college, and an 
academy; the one for excerciſes of the mind, the other of the 
body. But moſt authors rather take Palæſtra to be a Xyſtus or 
mere academy for bodily exerciſes, according to the etymology 
of the word, which comes from Tan, wreſtling, one of the 
chief exerciſes among the ancients. See XVS Tus. 

The length of the Palaſtra was marked out by Stadia, each 
equal to 125 geometrical paces; and the name Stadium was 
given to the Arena whereon they ran. See STADIUM. 

PALASTROPHYLAX®, among the ancients, was the di- 
rector of a Palæſtra; and of the exerciſes perſormed therein: 
See PALASTRA. 50 

* 'The word is formed from the Greek waazrex, and S guar- 
dian, keeper, 
This officer was allo called yſtarcha and Eymnaſiarcha. See 
| NysTARCHA, Ge. 

PALANQUIN, a kind of chaiſe, or chair bore by men on 
their ſhoulders; much uſed by the people of China and the 
Eaſt, as a vehicle for their eaſy conveyance from place to place. 

PALATE, PaLartum F, in anatomy, the fleſh that compoles 


Palatine of the Rhine. | 
PALATINE was afterward a title conferred on thoſe delegued by 
princes to hold courts of juſtice in the provinces; and on 
ſuch among the lords as had a palace, i. e. a court of juſtice 
in their own houſes. ; : 
The French writers make the Palatines of Champagne to be 
the firſt who bore the title; which they will have it, the 
Germans and other people borrowed from them; not they 
from the Germans. | 
At preſent; the word Palatine is reſtrained to a Prince of Ger 
many, or a lord of Poland poſſeſſed of a Palatirate See 
PALATIN ATI. 
In the code we find a title, De Palatinis ſacrarum lagitiour, 
who were a kind of treaſurers of the empire. 

PALATINE Games, Ludi-PALATINI, among the Romans, were 

games inſtituted in honour of Julius Cæſar, as ſome will have 
it, or as others, of Auguſtus. See GAMES. 
It is pretended that Dion calls them Auguſtalia; which ſhouls 
ſeem to confirm the ſecond ſentiment. Indeed, it is certilt 
that he ſays Livia inſtituted particular games on the Pate, 
mount, in honour of that prince; but he apparently diſtin 
cuiſhes them from thoſe called Augnſtalia. See AUGUSTALIA 
The Romans had alſo their Apollo Palatinus, a farname 0 
that deity, given him in reſpect of the temple erected to hin 
by Auguſtus on the Palatine mount, in conſequence of a report 
of the Aruſpices, . which required it to be done : Auguſtus 
enriched it with a noble library; as is intimated by Horace 
Lib. I. Eptſt. III. y. 17. : 

PALATINE Tribe, was one of the four tribes, into which Rome 
was anciently divided by Servius Tullus. Sce TRIBE: 

PALATINE. Sce ACOLYTHI., 

PAL AT O-SALrIx EUS, called alſo Muſculus tube now 
Valſalvæ, and Pterygoſtaphylinus externus, à muſcle = 
broad and tendinvus from the edge of the lunated part of t ” 
palati, ſeveral of its fibres being ſpread on the membene S 
covers the foramen narium; whence growing os 1 
thin tendon, it is reflected about the hook. like r 
inner wing of the proceſſus pterygoidæus internus, ant 7 
ſerted carnous, into all the membranous, fleſhy, an = — 
nous parts of the tube, which leads from the palate to 


It is uſed to dilate and keep open this tube. 1 cal 
PALATO-STAPHILINUS, in anatomy, a wukie © 

alſo Pterygoſtaphylinus internus. See N u 
PALE, Paus, a little pointed ſtake, or piec o 2 

in making encloſures, ſeparations, G c. See Eu ow 

The pale was an inſtrument of puniſhment an _ be 

among the ancient Romans; and ſtill continues Rong 
Turks. Hence Empaling ; the paſſing a ſharp pale 

the fundament up the body, See EMPALISG: rp 


tion 


PAL. 


is one of the honourable ordinaries off The Palingeneſia is almoſt the ſame thing with the Metetti: 


in heraldry, 


* 
ALE, being 


an ee 
ke, fem the top of the chief to the point. 
When the Pol i ſingle; 

f the ſhield. | 
Jr ag are ſeveral, more properly called Pallets, they 


"ned ſo, as that two take up two fifths of the ſhield; 
—_— up three ſevenths: and in thoſe cafes, the num- 
der of pieces is ſpecified as well as that of thoſe they are 
charged withal, c. See PALLET. : = PE 
Pales are bore various Ways, as Wavy, crenelle, fai bs, indente 5 
ingrailed, Gc. They are e and flaming Pale, whic 
inted, ſometimes waved, &c. | 
re 4 _ in heraldry — A coat is ſaid to be Paled, 
when it is equally charged with pales of metal, and colour. 
Tr is Counter-Paled when it is cut, and the two Demi-Pales of 
the chief, though of colours the ſame with thoſe of the point, 
yer differ in the place where they meet; ſo as if the firſt of 
"he chief be metal, that correſponding to it, underneath, is of 
ur. 
on coat is ſaid to be Paiiſſe, when the Pales are pointed like 
| thoſe uſed in the defence of places. | ; 
In PaLE, is applied to things born one above another in 
manner of a Pale. See PALES. 7 
Party per PALE is where the ſhield is div 
through the middle, from top to bottom. See PART and 
PAL x. 
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PALED Flowers, in botany, are thoſe which have leaves ſet] 


about, or ſurrounding a head, or thrum : as in Marigolds, exc. 
PALES, or PILEs, in carpentry, denote rows of ſtakes drove 
deep into the ground, to make wooden bridges over rivers. 

See PALLIFICATION. # 

* Du Cange derives the word from the Latin name Palla, a hang- 
ing, or piece of tapeſtry : the ancients gave the name Pales to the 
hangings or linings of walls: thus a chamber was ſaid to be paled 
with cloth of gold, with filk, Oc. as conſiſting of bands or 
ſtuffs of two colours.—Hence alſo the original of the word Pale a 
ſtake, c. The arms of Arragon are paled or and gules. 

Tertullian obſerves, that the Romans planted Pales to ſerve 
as boundaries of inheritances; and they conſecrated them to 
the god Terminus, under the name of Pali Terminales. Ovid 
tells us, they were crowned and adorned with flowers, feſtons, 
Ge. The god was worſhipped before theſe Pales. See TER- 
MINALIA. | 3 
Pales ſerve to ſupport the beams which are laid a-croſs them, 
from one row to another; and are ſtrongly bound together 
with croſs- pieces. | 
PALILIA, a feaſt among the ancient Romans in honour of 
the goddeſs Pales. See FEAST. | 
The Palilia by ſome called Parilia, were celebrated by the 
ſhepherds on the firſt of May; to beſeech that goddeſs to take 
es of their flocks, and preſerve them from wolves, and di- 

ſeaſes. | | 
Part of the ceremony conſiſted in lighting heaps of ſtraw, 
and jumping over them. 
PALILICIUM, in aſtronomy, a fixed ſtar of the firſt mag- 
nitude, in the Bull's-eye; called alſo Aldebaran. See AL DE- 
BARAN. 
Its longitude in Mr. Flamſtead's catalogue is 5. 27". oo” Its 
latitude 5. 29“ 49”. South. 
Pliny gives the name Palilicium to the Hyades, of which Pa- 
lilicium is one. See Hyapes. 
PALINDRO MUS, a verſe, or ſentence, which runs the 
lame, read either backwards, or forwards. See RxeTROGRADE 
The word is Greek, TaMeguoc, retro currens, running back- 


ward, formed of TA again, and Jeg courſe. 
Such is the verſe 


Roma tibi ſubito motibus ibit amor. 
Some people of leiſure have refined upon the Palindromus, 
and compoſed verſes, each word whereof is the fame back: 
wards as forwards. As that inſtance in Cambden. 
Odo tenet mulum, madidam mappam tenet Anna. 
Anna tenet mappam madidam, mulum tenet Odo. 
PAILING, or PALEixG in agriculture, exc. a kind of fence- 
work for fruit-trees, &c. planted in fields, Gc. 
lt conſiſts of three ſmall poſts driven into the ground, at a 
foot and a half diſtance ; with croſs- bars nailed: to each other 
near the top. h | a 
2 hxing the Pales in a form of a triangle, room is to be left 
or the tree to play and bow by the high winds without galling. 
he trees are to be bound to a ſtake for a year or two; after 
which fern or ſtraw may be ſtuffed in betwixt the tree, and up- 
remoſt rail to keep it upright, ; 
me place be open to deer, rabbets, or the like, a | 
og to the bar between every two Pales. y 8 hes 
ALIN GEN ESI Ax, aN ſ esc, a new birth, or rege- 


neration. See Rex 
. GENERATION, REVIVIFICATION., Re- 
PRODUCTION, Ge. : 8 


»The word is Greek, form 
"3h Yrs Geneſis, generation. 
NGENESIA, is alſo uſed by ſome for the 


ed of Tea over-again, a-new, and 


migration or 


the repreſentation of a Pale, or ſtake, 
and comprehending the whole height of the 
See ORDINARY. 


ir is to contain one third of the 


ided by a fingle line 


PALLADIUM, in antiquity, a ſtatute of the godd 


PAL 


plychofis taught by Pythagoras, and ſtill believed by the Brach- 

mans, Banians, and other philoſophers of the eaſt. See Mr- 

TEMPSYCHOSIS. | 

PALINODY, Nawode, a diſcourſe contrary to a preceding 
one. | 

Hence the phraſe Palinodiam Canere, to ſing Palinody; 4. d. 
to make a Recantation. See RETRACTATION. 17 
The word in the original Greek ſignifies ſinging again, or a-new. 
Hence it has paſſed as a general name for any poem, or the 
like, which contains a retractation in favour of a perſon the 
poet had before offended. | 
The poet Steſichorus is ſaid to be the firſt author of the Pali- 
zody. The fixth ode of the firſt book of Horace beginning, 
O Matre pulchra, is a true Palinody. 

PALIN TOCIAF, naxurerta, in antiquity, the birth or deli- 

very of a child a ſecond time. See BIX YH, exc. 
*The word is formed from the Greek Tay a-treſh, a new, and 

Toxos of Tix1w, I bring forth. 

Thus the ſecond birth of Bacchus, proceeding out of Jupiter's 

thigh, was a Palintocia. 

PALINTOCIA is alſo uſed for the reſtitution of uſury, or the 

refunding of intereſts. See RESTITUTION. 

The Megarians, having expelled their tyrant, ordained the Pa- 

lintocia; that is, they made a law, that all the creditors ſhould 

return to their debtors the intereſts they had received for 

monies lent. See INTEREST and UsURyY. 

PALISADE or Paris&Do, in fortification, an incloſure 

of ſtakes, or piles driven to the ground, ſix or ſeven in- 

ches ſquare, and eight foot long; three whereof are hid un- 

derground. See Tab. Fortif. Fig. 18. 

Paliſades are uſed to fortify the avenues of open forts, gorges, 

half-moons, the bottoms of ditches, the parapets of covert- 

ways; and in general all poſts liable to ſurprize, and to which 

the acceſs is eaſy, ec. 

Paliſadoes are uſually painted perpendicularly; though ſome 

make an angle inclining towards the ground next the enemy, 

that the ropes caſt over them, to tear them up, may {lip. 
Turning PALISADES, are an invention of M. Cochorn, in or- 

der to preſerve the Paliſades of the parapet of the covert-way 

from the beſiegers ſhot. 

He orders them ſo, that as many of them, as ſtand in the 

length of a rod, or in about ten foot, turn up and down like 

traps; ſo as not to be in ſight of the enemy till they juſt bring 

on their attack: and yet are always ready to do the proper ſer- 

vice of Paliſades. 

PaLisaDE, in gardening, denotes a fort of ornament; being a 

row of trees which bear branches and leaves from the bot- 

tom, cut and ſpread in manner of a wall, along the ſide of an 

alley, or the like; ſo as to appear like a wall covered with 

leaves. 

Paliſades are made of jeſſamin, phillyrea, exc. 

PALISSE, in heraldry, a range of Paliſades before a fortifica- 

tion repreſented on a feſſe, riſing up a conliderable height; 

and pointed a top, with the field appearing through them. — 

V. Tab. Herald. Fig. 31. | 


PALL, in heraldry, denotes a kind of croſs, repreſenting the 


Pallium or archiepiſcopal ornament ſent from Rome to me- 
tropolitans.—See its figure in Tab. Herald. Fig. 32.—Which is 
blazoned thus: He beareth Gules, a Croſs Pall Argent. 
PALLA, among the old Romans, a mantle which women 
wore over the gown called Stola. See STOLA 

It was born on the left Shoulder, whence paſling to the other 
ſide, under the right arm, the two ends were bound under 
the left arm, leaving the breaſt and arm quite bare. 

It made a abundance of plaits or wrinkles ; whence, accord- 
ing to Varro, it had its name, viz. from maanw, wibro, J ſhake, 
tremble. 

Among the Gauls there was alſo a kind of Palla wore by the 
men, called Gallica Palla. 


eſs Pal- 
las, preſerved in Troy; whereon the fate of that city de- 
pended. | 

The tradition is, that in building a citadel, in honour of Pal- 
las, and a temple in the moſt elevated part thereof; the Pal- 
ladium dropped from heaven, and marked out the place 
which the goddeſs was pleaſed to poſleſs.—After this, Apollo 
gave an oracle, importing, that Troy ſhould never be taken 
while the Palladium was found within its walls: which occa- 
ſioned Diomed and Ulyſſes to undertake the ſtealing thereof. 
"Tis faid, there was anciently a ſtatue of Pallas preſerved at 
Rome, in the temple of Veſta : which ſome prerended to be 
the true Palladium of Troy, brought into Italy by Æneas: it 
was kept among the ſacred things of the temple, only known 
to the prieſts and veſtals. | 

This ſtatue was eſteemed the deſtiny of Rome; and there 
were ſeveral others made perfectly like it, to ſecure it from 
being ſtolen. See AncyLE. | 
There was alſo a Palladium in the citadel of Athens, placed 
there by Nicias. 

Theſe Palladiums, in all probability, were no other than a 


I the foul of a defunct into another bod 


VO 


kind of Taliſmans. See Tarisma. 


8 B PALLET, 


PALLIATIVE Indication, is where the ſymptoms of a difeaſe 


P AL 


PALLET, among painters, a little oval table, or piece of 


wood, or ivory, very thin and ſmooth; on and round which 
the painters place the ſeveral colours they have occaſion for, 
ready for the pencil. See CoLouR. | 


The middle ſerves to mix the colours on, and to make the 


teints required in the work. It has no handle, but in lieu 
thereof, a hole at one end, to put the thumb through to 
hold ir. 
ParLeT, among potters, crucible-makers, &c. is a wooden in- 
ſtrument, almoſt the only one they uſe, for forming, beating, 
and rounding their works. See POTTER. 
They have ſeveral kinds; the largeſt are oval, with a handle ; 
others are round, or hollowed triangularly ; others, in fine, in 
manner of large knives, ſerving to cut off what is ſuperfluous 
on the moulds of their work. 
PALLET, in gilding, is an inſtrument made of a ſquirrel's tail; 
uſed to take up the gold leaves from the pillow, to apply and 
extend them on the matter to be gilt. See GILDING. 
PALLET, in heraldry, is the moiety, or half of the pale; or a 
ſmall pale, half the breadth of the uſual one. See PaLE, 


The Pallet muſt never be charged with any thing either quick| 
or dead; neither can it be divided into two equal parts: hut it 


may be into four; for one fourth part of the Pallet, or x parts 
of the pale, is called an endorſe. See ENDORSE. 
If the pale be upon any beaſt, they fay, the beaſt is debruiſed 


with the pale: but if the beaſt be upon the pale, they ſay he 


is ſupported by it. See DEBRUISED. 

PALLET is alſo a part belonging to the ballance of a watch 
or movement. See Warch and MoveMENT. 

PALLIATION, the act of mitigating, ſoothing, or diſguiſing 
a thing. 
Hence, in medicine, Palliation is uſed for the quieting and aſ- 
ſuaging of pain, and providing againſt the ſeverer ſymptoms of 
a diſeaſe, when nothing can be directly levelled againſt the 
cauſe, See PALLIATIVE. 


give too much trouble, and danger, to have their cure deferred 
till the diſeaſe whereon they depend, is removed. See Ix- 
DICATION. 

Here, the ſymptoms, themſelves, are to be cured, or miti- 
gated a-part: and hence, 

PAL LIATIVE Cure, is the anſwering of a Palliative indication: 
or the removal, or mitigation of the ſymptoms of a diſeaſe; 
the cauſe of the diſeaſe ſtill remaining. See CURE. 
Boerhaave obſerves, that every mitigation of a ſymptom takes 
away ſomewhar from the diſeaſe itſelf; ſo that to cure all 
the ſymptoms together, is almoſt to cure the whole diſeaſe. 
See SYMPTOM. | 
The principal ſymptoms which call for ſuch a cure, are thirſt, 
pain, too much waking, and faintings. See each under its 
proper article. Pain, THIRST, WATCHING, @*c. 

PALLIER, or PAILLIER, in building, a landing-place in a 
ſtair-caſe; or a ſtep, which, being broader than the reſt, ſerves 
to reſt upon. See STAIR-CASE. | 
The term is pure French, and not much uſed in Engliſh. In 
perrons, or large ftair-caſes, where there are ſometimes ſeveral | 
Palliers in the ſame range, or line, they ought to have at 
leaſt the width of two ſteps. See PERRON. | 
Thoſe in the turns of ſtair-caſes ought to be as broad as long. 
Vitruvius calls the Palliers or landing- places of the theatres, 
Diazomata. 

PALLIFICATION, in architecture, denotes the piling of 
the ground-work; or the ſtrengthening it with piles, or tim- 
ber driven into the ground : which is practiſed, when they 
bui'd upon a moiſt, or marſhy ſoil. See FOUNDATION. 

PALLIO cooperire.—It was an ancient cuſtom, where chil- 
dren were born out of lawful wedlock, and their parents af- 
terwards intermarried ; that thoſe children, together with the 
father and mother, ſhould ſtand Pallio cooperti, under a cloth 
ſpread over them, while the marriage was a ſolemnizing; 
which was a kind of adoption, and had the effect of a le- 
gittmation. 

Thus Robert Groſthead, the famous biſhop of Lincoln, in 
one of his letters fays :—In ſignum legitimationis, nati ante ma- 
trimonium conſueverunt poni ſub pallio ſuper parentes eorum ex- 
tento, in matrimonii ſolemnixatione. 

Selden, in his notes on Fleta, adds, that the children of John 
of Gaunt duke of Lancaſter, by Catherine Swinford, though 
legitimated by act of parliament, yet were covered with the 
Pall at the time of the marriage of their parents. 

PALLIUM or PALL, a pontifical ornament wore by popes, 
patriarchs, primates, and metropolitans of the Romiſh church 
over their other garments, as a ſign of their juriſdiction. See 
PoNnTIFICALIA, Gc. 

It is in form of a band, or fillet, three fingers broad, and in- 
compaſſes the ſhoulder ; whence by ſome authors it is called 
Superhumerale. It has pendants, or ſtrings, about a palm long, 
boch before and behind; with little laminæ of lead rounded at 
the extremes, and covered with black filk, with four red 
crofſes. 


\ 
1 


PALM, Parma, in anatomy, 


PALMARIS, in anatomy, a muſcle ſervi 


PAL 


lambs, which the nuns of St. Agnes Every bo; 
day of her feaſt, at the ſinging TREE gh Year, on the 
The lambs are received by the two canons of th | 
St. John de Lateran; who deliver them into the church of 
the apoſtolical ſub- deacons, to whom belon A hangs of 
ſhearing of them in ſeaſon, and who alone ing and 
making theſe Palliums; which, when made — the right of 
bodies of St. Peter and Sr. Paul in the 6 bury Be over the 
church, making prayers over them all night, ac wine thei 
form preſcribed for that purpoſe in the Roman ane to the 
Some, with Euſebius, will have the Pallium to þ —— 
troduced by pope Linus; adding, that as the Ends been in. 
mark of the pontifical authority in the Jewiſh ſ 5 od wes the 
the Pallium in the chriſtian church. See Ernen on 0 ö 
Others have obſerved, that there is no mention 
before the year 336. Made hereof 
Laſtly, others will have it to have been firſt 
ſtantine the great, to pope Silveſter; from 
to the other patriarchs, and archbiſhops. 
The pope pretends to the ſole right of conferring the p,y: 
though ſome patriarchs have granted it to their 15 eulen; 
ving firſt received it themſelves from the Roman ſee wo fea 
Anciently, the pope uſed to ſend the Pallium, to certzj 
dioceſan biſhops, on whom he laid a good part of be af hi 
and who were a kind of collaterals to him, as ſy DS 
were to the emperors. ; © 9 
The firſt, who received it in France, was Vi 
of Arles, in order, as Paſquier obſery 
cedency over the other biſhops. 
Anciently they went to Rome to ſeek the Pallinm in 
afterwards, it was ſent by the pope's legates. At laſt th 
tom was introduced of ſending perſons expreſs to dem __ 
with this for | — 
orm, Inſtanter, Inſtantius, Inſtantiſſime. 
By the popiſh canon laws, a metropolitan, till he have, 
ceived the Pallium, cannot conſecrate biſhops, or Jon ws 
may not be called archbiſhop, e&>c.—Upon 4 cranſlaion k 
muſt have the Pallium afreſh ; and till then cannot hol ; 
ſynod, nor perform any of his archiepiſcopal functions ; 
The Pallium was anciently interred with the perſon. 
The uſe of the Pallium is reſtrained to certain ſeaſons 2 
caſions; none but the | 
ways, and in all places. 
The pope ſometimes ſends it to biſhops on his own accord: 
and has ſometimes given the right hereof to particular churches, 
Among the Greeks all the biſhops wear the Pallium. | 
In ancient records, we find mention made of another Pallun 
which was a long garment ſpread over with croſſes. Teri 
lian ſays it was a diſtinguiſhing garment of the chriſtians; that 
of the heathens being called Toga. ; 
PALM, PAL Mus, an ancient long meaſure, taken from the er- 
tent of the hand. Sce MEASURE. 
The Roman Palmus was of two kinds: the great Palm, taken 
from the length of the hand, anſwered to our ſpan, and con- 
rained 12 fingers, digits, or fingers breadths, or 9 Roman 
ent equal to about 8 Engliſh inches 2. See Dior and 
PAN. | 
The /mall Palm, taken from the breadth of the hand, con- 
tained 4 digits or fingers, equal to about two Engliſh inches, 
9 tenths. | 
The Greek Palm or Doron, was of two kinds. The ſmil 
contained four fingers, equal to 2 inches 3. The great con- 
tained 9 fingers. The double Greek Palm, called Dichas, con. 
tained in proportion. 
The modern Palin is different in different places where it ob- 
tains—Ar Rome it contains 7 inches 2: At Naples, accord. 
ing to Riccioli, 8 inches: at Genoa, according to M. Peti, 
8 inches : at Morocco and Fez, 7 inches 75: In Languedoc 
and ſome other parts of France, the Palm is 8 inches +— 
The Engliſh Palm is 3 inches. 
At Leghorn there are two kinds of Palms, 
Soollens, the other for ſilks: the firſt one third 
the latter. 
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called alſo Vla and Metacarpion. See HAND, and MeT4- 
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ng to contract the palm 


of the hand in graſping. See Tab. Anat. (Myol) Fg. 2: ® 5 
It ariſes from the internal protuberance of the humerus, and bf 
a long and {lender tendon, paſſes above the annular —_ 
to the palm of the hand; where it expands itſelf into a oF 
aponeuroſis, which cleaves cloſe to the ſkin above, and - n 
ſides of the metacarpus below, and to the firſt — 1 
fingers; by which means it makes four caſes for the tend 
the fingers to paſs through. 
The muſcle is ſometimes wanting, 
ways there. 
PALMARIS brevis or quadratus, a muſcle th 
neuroſis of the firſt. It ariſes from the bon hos” 
carpus that ſuſtains the little finger, and from 8 ann 
the carpus which lies above the relt. It goes tranſverl!), 

WT 


but the aponeuroſis is al 


ar lies under the pe- 
e of the mar 


The Pallium is made of white wool, ſhorn from off two 


inſerted into the eighth bone of the carpus. 


PAL 


PALMER, in our ancient 


ſometimes 


writers, is uſed for a pilgrim, and its con 
for a croiſe, on account of a ſtaff made of the See HEART. 


PAL 


It ſerves to draw the palm of the hand into a concave figure. | of that viſcus, whereby it is driven with violence towards the 
t ſerv | 


ribs, in its contraction, attended with a great feebleneſs of pulſe. 


hich they ever afterwards bore as a badge of their There are ſeveral degrees of Palpitation ſometimes it is great, 
alm: tree wWhic 


7 . 
devotion. See PILGRIM, CROISE, Cxors ADE, & 


IIS TRV, a kind of divination performed by inſpecting] Petuous, as to be heard and ſeen by the by- ſtanders. 
PALN , 


the lines an 
mancy. See CHIROMANCY. 


ks of the hands and fingers: called alſo chiro-] The trepidation or trembling of the heart, differs from the Pal- 
d marks o 8: 


 pitation, or panting. In the former, the pulſations are faint, 


a 1. Itering; in the latter, the ſhakes are immoderare 
| ds. ſhooting out of wil flow, and fa 85 > > 
PALMS, among _— 2 = ny ian Ws whereof, | violent, and conyullive. See TREPIDATION. i 
lows, OF — Nagin formed Sce Bup and GERMINA- The cauſe of the Palpitation, according to Boerhaave, is uſually 
the leaves themſe eee 


TION. 


an inordinate and violent influx of the viral ſpirits into the 


SunDAY, Dominica PALMARUM, the Sunday next before villi of the heart; as in violent paſſions, ſudden fear, hyſteric 
PALM-SUNDAY), 


Faſter- Sunday; or the laſt Sunday in Lent. Sce LENT. 


affections, violent and ſudden motions. Sometimes it is owing 


Tc has been thus called from the primitive days, on account | to an irtitation of the fibres of the heart, occaſioned by ſome 
t has be | 


of a pious ceremony then in uſe, of bearing Palms in me- 


the triumphant entry of Jeſus Chriſt into Jeruſalem, 

ke 25 before The feaſt of the paſſover, _— 2 
Sr. Matthew, Chap. XXI. St. Mark, Chap. XI. St. Luke, 
Chap. XIX. 
ee bad other names for this day. For 19. they called 
it Dominica Competentium, i. e. Sunday of the Competentes; 
becauſe on that day the catechumens came to aſk the biſhop 
leave to be admitted to baptiſm, which was conferred the 
Sunday following. See BaPTISM and CATECHUMEN. 
They had alſo, then, given them the ſymbol or credo to get off 
by heart, to be repeated to the biſhop in the ceremony of 
aptiſm. See SYMBOL. 
J They called it Capitiluvium, the Sunday of waſhing the 
head; by reaſon thoſe, who were to be baprized rhe follow- 
ing Sunday, were prepared by waſhing their heads on this 
ay. ; 
— time aſterwards they called it Indulgence Sunday; by 
reaſon the emperors and patriarchs uſed to diſtribute gifts on 
that day. See INDULGENCE. _ f 
PALMULARTI, more properly called PaRMUTARII, in an- 
tiquity, a ſort of gladiators, who fought armed with a ſort of 
little buckler called parma. See GLADIATOR and PARNMA. 
PALPABLE, ſomething that may be perceived by the ſenſes, 
eſpecially the ſenſe of feeling. See SENSE. | 
Hence, impalbable-powder, See IMPALPABLE and PowDER. 
PALPEBREA, in anatomy, the eye-lids of thoſe external 
moveable covers which ſerve to ſcreen and defend the eyes. 
See EYE. ” 
They conſiſt of a thin muſcular membrane, covered without- 


2 production, as ſome think, of the pericranium. Their edges 
are fortified with a ſoft cartilage, by means whereof, they are 
enabled to cloſe the better. 
Out of theſe cartilages grow a paliſade of {tiff hairs called Ci- 
lia; of great uſe to warn the eye of the approach of danger, 
either in ſleeping or waking ; to keep off motes, flies, exc. in 
the air, and break the two fierce impreſſion of the rays of light. 
See CILIA. 8 
Theſe hairs, it is obſerved, only grow to a certain convenient 
length, and never need cutting, as moſt others do; add to 
this, that their points ſtand out of the way; thoſe of the up- 
per eye- lid being bent upwards, as thoſe of the lower down- 
wards, ſo nice was nature in ſuch ſmall matters. 
At the commiſſure, or joining of the upper and under eye: lids 
are formed two angles called Canthi. See CanTHvus. 
In the inner of theſe is a gland called Glandula lachrymalis; 
from which proceed two or three ducts, which, opening on the 
inner ſurface of the eye-lid, ſerve to moiſten the ball of the 
eye, and keep its membranes from growing harth and dry. 
dee Glandula LACHRYMALIS, : 
Near the other angle, is a gland called Innominata; which 
helping by ſeveral branches to irrigare the eye, the over-plus 
5 carried to the greater angle, and tranſmitted to the noſe 
through the puncta lachrymalia. See LAchRYMALIA PUNc TA. 
By theſe glands it is, that the humour, called tears, is ſecerned. 
See TEARS. | 

The eye-lids are both moveable; eſpecially the upper, which 
has two muſcles to raiſe and deprels it, called Attollens, and De- 
frimens or Orbicularis. See ATTOLLENS, ORBICULARIs, c. 
In quadrupeds the lower Palpebra is moveable, and the ſmal- 
ler; in birds, on the contrary, the lower is immoveable, and 
the greater. See BIRD, &. 3 

Animals that have hard eyes, as lobſters, and the generality of 
a have no Palpebre; as being ſufficiently ſecured with- 
in the generality of brutes is a kind of third eye-lid, which is 
dawn like a curtain, to wipe off the humidity which might 
Mcommode the eyes; it is called the Nickirating Membrane. 
ee NicTITATING. 


ing monkey is almoſt the only one that wants it; as being 
ped, like man, with hands to wipe the eye on occaſion. 
ITATION, ParPiraTio, in medicine, a præternatu- 

i ating, or pulſation of any of the ſolid parts of the body 
"pCully the heart. See PuLsE, Gc. 


fide with a ſtrong, yet flexible ſkin; and lined within-fide with | 


ſharp ſtimulus; as an inflammation of the heart or pericar- 
dium, or ſome other diſorder thereof from a ſtone, worms, 
hairs, an aneuryſma, exc. 

Sometimes it ariſes from a thick, copious, polypous blood : 
and ſometimes from the arteries being become cartilaginous or 
bony; or their extremities obſtructed therewith. 

In the dictionary de Trevoux, an author, himſelf afflicted with 
this diſeaſe, makes a particular diſquiſition into its nature, and 
Cau:c. 


cauſes of this diſeaſe : but phylicians are ſtill at a loſs to de- 
termine the efficient cauſe. ES 
The moderns, with better reaſon than the ancients, ſeck for it 
in the blood of the pulmonary artery, which is ſuppoſed to re- 
bound impetuouſly towards the right ventricle of the heart ; by 
being prevented from purſuing its courſe towards the other veſſels 
of the lungs, ſtopped by ſome obſtruction, or cotnpteſſed from 
various cauſes. | | 
In opening the carcaſſes of people dead of this diſeaſe, or ſub- 
ject to it while living, worms or polypus's have been found in 
the pericardium. | 
In ſome the heart is extrrordinarily big, and the pulmoriary ar- 
tery dilated to double, or quadruple its ordinary capacity, with 
obſtructions of the pulmonary vein, conſiſting of cartilaginous 
matters which cram its cavity ſo cloſe, that, as Blancard tells 
us, in his anatomy, it is ſometimes difficult even to get a pin in. 
From theſe obſervations, ſome have concluded, that the ca- 
pillary, &c. veſſels of the lungs, oppoſing an impaſſable dike 
to the courſe of the thickeſt part of the blood, driven thither 
by the contraction of the heart, ſo as only a ſmall quantity can 
inc a. paſſage through them, the reſt muſt make an effort 
againſt their ſides, and oblige them to give way, and ſtretch 
them out in proportion to the quantity of blood impelled 
againſt them by the contraction of the heart. 
But becauſe the pulmonary artery cannot ſtretch wide enough 
to receive all the blood of the fight ventricle driven thither at 
a contraction; and ſince the blood, by reaſon of obſtructions, 
cannot continue its progreſſive motion, in proportion to the 
velocity wherewith it is impelled, by the contraction of the 
heart; the heart at each contraction fails to expreſs into the pul- 
monary artery, all the blood it contained in its right ventricle. 
Thus that part of the blood which remains, receiving the 
whole ſtock impreſſed by the contraction, returns it again to 
the heart by reflection, ſtriking impetuouſly againſt its fides, 
and making it bound and ſhoot toward the ribs. 
The ſame conſequences will ariſe from obſtructions of the aorta, 
preventing the entire evacuation of the left ventricle; and ge- 
nerally, from all obſtructions or compreſſions of the veſſels, 
as polypus's, abſceſſes, and dropſies in the parts near the heart. 
As to worms, their biting and gnawing the fibrous parts of 
the heart, muſt occaſion violent refluxes of ſpirits towards the 
brain, followed with a copious effluvia of other ſpirits into 
the nerves of the lungs, by the conſent of parts. And by ſuch 
means violent and convulſive contractions will be occaſioned 
throughout the whole texture of the lungs, which oppoſing 
my free paſſage of the blood may occaſion a Palpitation of the 
eart. 
The fame diſeaſe may ariſe from a compreſſion of the lungs, 
occaſioned by the extraordinary rarefaction of vicious and fer- 
mentative juices, ſojourning in the ſtomach and inteſtines ; 
which dilate thoſe parts to that degree, that the diaphragm and 
lungs being extremely ſtraightened, the blood cannot circulate 
without abundance of difficulty ; a Palpitation therefore muſt 
enſue; which will laſt as long as that rarefactiom in the firſt 
paſſages. | 
Such, according to modern phyſicians, ate the immediate cauſes 
of the Palpitation of the heart: the remote or occaſional 
cauſes are whatever may occafion ſuch obſtruction of the pul- 
monary artery, Gc. 
In the ſame work, another phyſician lays down winds or flatus's, 
as Cauſe of the Palpitation ; he adds, that the ancients, to a 
man, looked on that as the moſt ordinary occaſion thereof : 
In effect, fays he, from this ſource may be deduced a multitude 
of cauſes of ſympathetic, Palpitation, by means of the ventricle, 
the diaphragm, mediaſtinum, exc. 


ic Palpitatioꝝ of the heart is an irregularity in the motions 


Others will have the ſole cauſe of Palpitation to be a viſcid 
blood, 


ſometimes moderate, ſometimes ſmall ; it is ſometimes fo im- 


Anatomy, he obſerves, ſhews us a great number of occaſional 
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blood; which, by its extraordinary rarefaction, dilating the pul- 
- monary artery, and, by that means, opening the cavity of its 
capillary veſſels towards their extremes; 

compreſſing the other little veſſels of the lungs, prevents the 
blood from continuing its circulating motion with freedom; 
and thus occafions a Palpitation of the heart. 

All theſe authors hold the Palpitation a dangerous diſeaſe, and 
Galen obſerves, that thoſe troubled with it, when young, ne- 
ver live to grow old. | | 

According to M. Piſon, a doctor of the faculty at Paris, the 
Palpitation of the heart may ariſe, either from a too abun- 
dant ſeroſity ſwelling the proper membrane of the heart; as 
Galen found to be the caſe in opening a monkey; or from 
too great a quantity of water contained in the pericardium; 
by which means, the heart being ſtraightened, and diſabled 
from moving with its uſual freedom, is obliged to make ſe- 
veral jerks or half beats, inſtead of the regular motions it 
had before; or, again, from a ſeroſity thrown into the ven- 
tricles of the heart, either from the grand veſſels which fur- 
niſh the blood, or from the lungs, or from the brain. 

Of theſe three cauſes, the moſt ordinary ſeems to be the too 
great extenſion of the pericardium, by water, as it is found to 
be in the bodies of moſt of thoſe opened after this diſeaſe. 
See PERICARDIUM. | 

The different cauſes have their different ſymptoms. The 
boiling ſeroſity thrown out of the blood-veſſels into the 


heart, ſhews itſelf by ſudden beatings of the temples, whiz- 


ings in the ear, dim fight, wandering pains in various parts 
of the body. | 
In that produced by the abundance of water in the pericardium, 
or from the humour ſwelling the proper membrane of the 
heart, the heart ſeems as if ſuffocated in water, the pulſe weak, 
the Palpitation continual, or nearly ſo, together with a feveriſh- 
neſs and a difficulty of breathing. To which may be added, 
that the diſeaſe comes by little and little. 
The Palpitation ariſing from the ſeroſity is cured by bleeding, 
the other by purging. _ 

PALSGRAVE, a term uſed among the Germans, of the ſame 
import with palatine. See PALATINE. 

It is compounded of the Latin, palatium, and the Dutch, grave, 
governor, 9. d. governor, or ſuperintendant of a prince's pa- 
lace. See GRAVE. | 

PALSY, PARALYs1s, in medicine, a diſeaſe, wherein the bo- 

dy, or ſome of its parts loſe their motion, and ſometimes 
their ſenſation, or feeling. 
The cauſes of the palſy are an impeded influx of the nervous 
ſpirits into the villi or the muſcles: or of the arterious blood 
into their veſſels; which may happen from ſome fault, either 
in the brain, the nerves, muſcles or their veſſels. 

The Palſy is ſaid to be perfect or compleat, when there is a 

| privation of motion, and ſenſation at the ſame time. 

Imperfect, when one of the two is deſtroyed, the other re- 
maining. | 
The Palſy again, is either univerſal, lateral, or partial. 

Univerſal Pa ls v, called alſo Paraplegia or Paraplexia, is a ge- 

neral immobility of all the muſcles that receive nerves from 
the cerebrum or cerebellum, except thoſe of the head.—Its 
cauſe is uſually ſuppoſed to reſide in the ventricles of the 
brain, or in the root of the ſpinal marrow. 
Etmuller makes this a different diſeaſe from the paralyſis, which 
he ſuppoſes to conſiſt in a relaxation of the ligaments and 
membranes ſerving for motion; but the paraplegia in a meer 
obſtruction of the nerves. 
The paraplegia is ſeldom a primary diſeaſe, uſually a ſecondary 
one, attending or following an apoplexy, ſcorbutus, carus, or 
arthritis. See PARAPLEGIA. 

Lateral PALsy, called alſo Hemiplegia, is the ſame diſeaſe with 
the paraplegia; only that it affects but one fide of the bo- 
dy. Its cauſe is the ſame, only reſtrained to one {ide of the 
brain, or ſpinal marrow. | 

Partial PaALsy, is where ſome particular part, or member alone 
is affected ; e. gr. where the motion of the arm or leg is de- 
ſtroyed. | 
Dr. Quincy obſerves, that a Palſy where motion is deſtroyed, 
ſenſation remaining, may be produced: firſt, by too much 
humidity ſtretching the muſcular fibres in length. Secondly, 
from cold things, which thicken the ' juices. "Thirdly, from 

external compreſſion. Fourthly, from hot things, which 
ſtraighten the ſupple membranes and veſſels.— All theſe cauſes 


# affect either the blood, or muſcles; the former, by thickening 


that humour, ſo that it cannot ſuddenly rarity ; and the latter, 


by relaxing the muſcles into too great a length by too much 


moiſture, or contracting them into too narrow dimenſions by 
roo much heat. But the ſenſation may yet be preſerved, be- 
cauſe, notwithſtanding all theſe hindrances, the animal ſpirits 
and nerves may not be at all affected. 

The cauſes of the Palſy where ſenſation deſtroyed, mo- 
tion remaining, he obſerves, may be all thoſe things which ſo 
far thicken the animal ſpirits in the nerves, ariſing below the 
\ cerebellum, that though indeed they may flow into the muſcles 


through the neryes, and there, by the occurſion of ſome | 


I 


or, by this dilatation| 


* G 


liquor ſecreted from the blood, rarify: | | 

flow in ſuch quantities into the nerves, = — Annot 2lone 

cauſe to be made to undulate; whence ſenſ⸗ DIR J flight 
without loſing the motion of the rt 0, ceaſe 

The cauſes of this kind are alſo whatſoever rend 

more lax and moiſt, and fo leſs apt for live] ibrar; 

animal ſpirits flowing in the mean time into 5 '"Wons; tde 
whence motion is performed without ſenſation mulcles, frog; 

The cure of the Palſy, according to Waldſchmid 

differ much from that of the venereal diſeaſe. 1 Mt, docs not 

curials, ſudorifics, and decoctions of the ee ns mer. 

externally, unctions, particularly of ſpiritous ad Nog ood: 
things, not on the, part affected, but on the f. in Weng 

PALU DAMEN TUM, in antiquity chlan wy ori 
wore by the Romans in time of war; being the * * bermem 

of wa 3 men, eſpecially the general; wh 77 = 

reaſon were diſtinguiſhed by the appellation palud or that 
CHLAMYS. Maa. Fo 
The ſoldiers, having only ſh 

ſagati. See SAGUM. ane named 
This garment was open on the ſides, with ſho 

ſome reſembled to angels wing © leeves 
than the navel. WY Ts mene lower 
It was either white, or red; Valerius Maxi 
an ill omen to Craſſus, that they gave 3 ex 5 
mentum: Pullum ei traditum eft Paludamentum pe 
lium euntibus album aut purpureum dari ſoleret. 
Cornutus fays, the Romans wore the Toga in peace, and 
en in war. — And hence, Togam Peludameno 
PALY, or PALE, in heraldry. When an eſc YE 
into fix, eight, or ten diviſions pale-wiſe, i. 4 — 

lines drawn from the top to the bottom: it is 3 Iv 

of ſix, eight, or ten, Oc. pieces. See PALE. "my 
If the number be odd, then the field is firſt named and 
pert of the pales SIE See PALE and BRD 1 

e like is to be underſtood | ; 

P BakRy, Ge. uſo-of barry and a 8. 

FALY-BENDY is, when a coat is divided, both pal 

wiſe : In Paly-Bezdy, the field is divided by Arbe 

which is called Paly, and then again by diagonals croſſin he 

former from the dexter fide to the ſiniſter, which is the Bea 

3 what Herald. Fig. 30. The field is Paly-Bend), topaz — 

PAMPINIFORME Corpus, in anatomy, a fort 
or knot of blood-veſlels, N by he —— — 
which, in their progreſs through the teſtes, conſtitute 2 boch 
called Corpus Varicoſum Pampiniforme, or P ramidalt. 9 
e Corpus. See alſo TESTICLE, SPERMaric 

7 C. | 

PANACEA®, Ilmzxez, an univerſal medicine; or a remedy 
for all diſeaſes. See ELIXIR, ec. 

*The word is formed from the Greek was all, aut uu, I cure. 

The accurate Boerhaave overturns the notion of Pauaccal; 
and ſhews, from the different cauſes, natures, effects, teat, 
Sc. of diſeaſes, that ſeveral may be cured by one medicine; 
but all, by none. See MEDICIN E, ec. 
He obſerves, that the moſt univerſal remedies known, are wi 
ter, fire, mercury and opium; and adds, that by theſe alone 
cautiouſly diſguiſed, ſome have required the reputation of ui 
verſal phyſicians. See MERCURY, OPT, Ge. 

PAN ACEA, Pax Acks, or Pax Ax, All-heal, is allo applied 
to 2 plants, by reaſon of the extraordinary virtues alcribed 
to them. | 
There are three of theſe Panacea's peculiarly famed among the 
ancients: the heraclean, aſclepian, and chironian; ſo called 
from their inventors, Hercules, Aſclepias, and Chiron. 
The firſt is the Panax Heraclea vera ficulnea folio, in Engliſh 
true All-heal of Hercules. From the root and ſtem of ts 
drawn, by inciſion, the gum opopanax. See OPOPANAX. 
The aſclepian, according to ſome boraniſts, is a kind of fert, 
which Gaſ. Bauhin. calls Libanotis Ferulæ folio & ſemine, 
The chironian, according to ſome is a kind of helianthiemun: 
according to Bradley, it is Doria's woundwort. | 

PANADA *, PanaTa, or PANATELLA, a diet, conſiin 

of bread boiled in water, to the conſiſtence of a pulp; g% that py 

to ſick perſons whoſe digeſtion is weak, or to whom ſtronger 
foods would be improper. See DiIEx. 
* The word is formed from the name of the principal 
panis, bread, 


It is ſometimes made thin; to ſerve as a drink; and ſo 
likewiſe ſweetened, ec. to render it more palatable. | 
PANAGE or PANNAGE in our ancient cuſtoms, See Pi 
NAGE. in medi” 
PANARIS®, PanariITIUM, or PARONYCHITA, 1 
cine, is a painful tumour, or inflammation, ariſing on „ 
tremities of the fingers or toes; popularly called among 
Whitloe. N : - 
„The word in Latin is Panaritium, which we find 2 
formed apparently from the Greek wagovxi® 7. 4 
the root of the nails; of aage juxta and ou wnguts: , 


* 


5 cum in fre. 


ccc SS NE: 


— 


22 


ingredia 


metimes 


P AN 


fr is occaſioned by 2 ſharp or faline humour, lodged between 
t 


ioſteum, and the nerves and tendons. ; 
An i _ ks for it, is to open it either with the point 
* nels or with ſome unguent, and then to dip the finger 
0 7 


in a lixivi ine aſhes. . 
N md Bal, called Vhitloe, there is alſo a malignant 


| d a Fellon. | 
DRE exceedingly reſtleſs. It ſometimes tends to an 


ut more uſually gangrenes. _ | 
_ _—_ after bleeding, and the univerſal e 
Dr. Burnet orders the patient to hold his finger | avg Fa = 
in rotten egg, or a putrified moule. Helmont tells us, : y 

ſeen a finger as big as an arm by means of a Panaris, _—_ 
rubbing it with blood, then wrapping it up ir 2 moe 5 
Riverius adds, that to hold the finger affected in a cat's ear, 
cures a Panaris in two hours. Obſervat. 63. Cent. 4. 
PANATA, or PANATELIA, See the article 4 gr 3 
PANATHENZEA, Raabs, in antiquity, 4 feaſt cele _ 
ar Athens, in honour of Minerva, whom the Greeks calle 

eric and Suidas, refers its inſtitution to Erichtho- 
nius IV. king of Athens, who lived before Theſeus. Theo- 
doret, alone, ſays the feaſt was eſtabliſhed by Orpheus. . 
Be this as it will, till Theſeus, this was a particular feaſt of the 
ciry of Athens, and was called ſimply Athenæa: but that prince 


the bone 2 


uniting all the people of Attica into one republic, they all] _ 


aſſiſted at the feaſt; whence the name Panathenæa, i. e. feaſt 


f all Attica. | 
In effect all Attica was preſent ; and each people ſent a bul- 


lock for the ſacrifices, and for the entertainment of the vaſt| 


ultitude of people aſſembled. 
If they eat Mos deal, it appears they did not drink leſs; 
witnels the veſſels they drunk out of, which were called Pa- 
»athenaica, each of which held two congius's and a half. See 
CoNnG1Us. | 
There were two kinds of Panathenæa; the great celebrated 
every five years; and the little, every year, or every three 
years; if we may credit the author of the argument of De- 
moſthenes's oration againſt Midias. 3 
In the Panathenæa was held one of the proceſſions which the 
ancients called Pompæ, compoſed of the briſkeſt old men, 
each whereof bore, in his hand, an olive- branch; whence 
they were called Thallophors. | g 
This was to do honour to Minerva, in quality of inventreſs 
of the olive- tree; on which account they had likewiſe com- 
bats, wherein the victors were rewarded with veſſels of oil, 
and crowned with olive-crowns. It was a crime in any of 
the ſpectators to be clad in black. 
The ceremonies were the ſame in the great, and the little Pa- 
nathenza ; excepting a banner wherein the actions of the 
goddeſs were repreſented in embroidery performed by maids, 
with the names of thoſe who had diſtinguiſhed themſelves 
in the ſervice of the republic ; which was only bore at the 

greater. 
P ANCARPUS#, in antiquity, a ſort of ſpectacle, or ſhew 
which the Roman emperors frequently exhibited to the people. 
See SPECTACLE. 

*The word is formed from the Greek, Tar all, and v, fruit. — 
Whence the name was alſo given by the Athenians to a ſacrifice, 
wherein all kinds of fruits were offered. 

The Pancarpus was a kind of chace, or hunt: for the per- 
formance hereof, a number of beaſts, as hares, deer, bullocks, 
&c. were ſhut up in the circus or amphitheatre; into which 
trees were frequently tranſplanted, ſo as to form a kind of 
foreſt, wherein the beaſts were let looſe; whence the Pancar- 
pus was alſo called Sylva. See Circus and AMPHITHEATRE. 
The beaſts were thus abandoned to the people, i. e. to all who 
were diſpoſed to ſhare in the pleaſure of the chace; who pur- 
{ued, ſhor, killed and cut in pieces all they could lay hold of. 
Heliogabalus, the Gordians and Probus, gave this diverſion 
very frequently. | 

Caſaubon, Cujas, Pithou, ec. make the Pancarpus and Sylva 
the ſame thing; Salmaſius will have them different. The Sylva, 
according to him, was a diverſion, as that above deſcribed; 
but the Pancarpus a combat, wherein robuſt people, hired for 


PA NC RATI U Ms, 1 among the ancients, a kind 
of intermixed exerciſe, conſiſting of the lucta or wreſtling, 


and boxing or pugilate. | 
* The word is compounded of may, all, and xpgrew, I overcome. 


The Pancratium was the third gymnaſtic exerciſe, and was not 
introduced till long after the former. See GymnasTICE. 
The people, who engaged in theſe exerciſes, were called Pan- 
cratiaſtæ; which name was alſo given to ſuch as did not con- 
fine themſelves to one exerciſe, but ſucceeded in ſeveral dif- 
ferent ones. 

PAN CRE A S*, Ilaſxgeas, in anatomy, popularly called Sweer- 
bread, a huge conglomerate gland; or a body compoſed of an 
infinite number of little glands, tied up in the ſame common 
membrane; fituate at the bottom and hind- part of the ſtomach, 
and reaching from the duodenum to the ſpleen.—See Tab. 
Anat. (Splanch.) Fig. 1. lit. f. ſee allo GLanp, Sroacf, 

* 
* The word is formed of the Greek ray, all, and xgcag, caro, fleſh. 


The glands it conſiſts of are bound together both by the veſſel 
and by a membrane proper to each of them; and all together 
are looſely cloathed with a thin membrane, from the perito- 
næum. 

Its colour is carnation ; its form like that of a dog's rongue, 


5 ounces.—lts arteries come from the celiac ; its veins go to 
the porta; its neryes come from the hepatic plexus. 

Each little gland has an excretory duct, which uniting form one 
common excretory duct, called Ductus Pancreaticus Virtſungi, 
from Wirtſungus, profeſſor of anatomy at Padua, the diſco- 
verer thereof. See Dcr. 

This duct, running along the middle of the Pancreas, opens 
into the cavity of the duodenum, generally by two mouths, the 


ſame orifice with the ductus choledochus; the other lower. 
It is of the bigneſs of a raven's quill, near the inteſtines, but 
leſs, further off. De Graaf obſerves, that it is frequently dou- 
ble. 
The Pancreas ſerves to ſeparate a peculiar humour from the 
blood, called the Pancreatic Fuice. See PANCREATIC juice. 
PANCREAS Aſellii, in comparative anatomy, is a large gland in 
the middle of the meſentery of ſome brutes, eſpecially dogs; 
to which, moſt of the lacteals reſort ; and whence the chyle 
is conveyed, by large veſſels, that have their riſe immediately 
from the inteſtines, and called Lactea ſecundi Generis, See 
MzEsENTRV. 
It has its name from the author who firſt took notice of it, 
Aſellius. See LACTEAL.—M. Perrault obſerves, that the fiſh, 
called Place, has 440 Pancreass; though it has but five ducts 
opening into the inteſtines, each of which correſpond to 
80 Pancreas's, and 2 of them to 100 a-piece. 
PANCREATIC Fe, an infipid, limpid juice, or humour 
ſeparated from the blood, and prepared in the Pancreas. See 
PANCREAS, 


This juice is not acid, 'as moſt authors haye ſuppoſed ; nor 
alcaline, as ſome others; but a little ſaline, and much reſem- 
bling the faliva in its origin, veſſels, and properties. 

It is carried by the Pancreatic duct into the duodenum, where 
it ſerves to dilute the chyle, to render it more fluid and fit to 
enter the mouths of the lacteals; and perhaps to temper and 
dilute the bile, to change its viſcidiry, bittetrieſs, colour, 
Ge. and make it mix with the chyle, in order to reduce the 
ſeveral taſtes, odours, and properties of the ſeveral foods into 
one homogeneus one. See BII E, CHYLE, and CayLiri- 
CATION. | | 

Janſſon ab Almeloveen will have the Pancreatic Fuice to have 
been known to Hippocrates and Galen. — De Graaf, a Dutch 


experiments; and has publiſhed a treatiſe expreſs, de Succo 
Pancreatico. 

Brunner relates, that the Pancreatic duct, in ſeveral dogs 
having been tried, and cut, they ſtill continued to eat, and 
drink, and perform all the other functions of life as uſual. 


One of them ſeemed only to have the better ſtomach for it. 
See Ducr. 


that purpoſe, fought with wild beaſts; which opinion he con-!P ANDE OTS, PanDecTas, in juriſ-prudence, the digeſt, 


firms from Caſſian, Juſtinian, Claudian, Firmicus, Manilius and 

Caſſiodorus. a 

DAN CHR E As. See the article PAxcREAS. 

PANCHREATIC. See PAN cREATIC Juice. 

PANCHRES Ie, PAncHREsTos, in medicine, a panacea, or 
remedy for all diſtempers. See PAN ACEA. 


* The word is Greek Daſxenrog, formed of nav, all, and Xenvog, 
utilis, uſeful, 2 


p NCHYMAGOGUE=, PaxcnyMacocun, in phar- 
Macy, an extract of aloes, rhubarb, ſenna, ſcammony, Jalap, 
Seng coloquintida, and black hellebore. See ExTRacT. 


he word is formed fiom the G jui 
reek Tay, all, xvpos ſuccus, juice 
and ae ducere, to draw off. 4 988 


= name ariſes hence, that being a compoſition of all the kinds 
Purgatives, it has the virtue of purging all the ſorts of hu- 


or collection made by Juſtinian's order, of 534 deciſions, or 
judgments of the ancient lawyers, on ſo many queſtions oc- 
curring in the civil law; to which that emperor gave the force, 


and authority of law by the epiſtle prefixed to them. See 
D1cesrT. 


"I The word is Greek Has dex vai, compounded of Tas, all, and geo 
capio, I take; . d. a compilation, or a book containing all things. 
— Though others, as Bartoli, will have it formed from Tas and 


1 X94 3 as if theſe books contained the whole doctrine of the 
aw. | 


The Pandects, conſiſt of fifty books, and make the brit rt of 
the body of the civil law. Fon Civrir Law. ks 


They were denoted by two æ; but the copiſts taking thoſe 
mT for g the cuſtom aroſe of quoting them by F 


The Florentine Pandects, are thoſe printed from a famous an- 


mours of the body at once, See PURGATIvk. | 
Vol. II. | : 


— 


cient manulcript at Florence. 
8 C Papias 


8 or 9 fingers long, 2+ broad, and one thick; its weight 4 r 


one four or five fingers below the pylorus, ſometimes at the 


pbyſician, has found means of collecting a quantity of it for 
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Papias extends the denomination of Pandefs, to the old and 


new teſtament. | 

There are alſo PAN Dr rA Medicine, Pandects of Medicine, 

a kind of dictionary of things relating to medicine, compiled 
by Mar. Sylvaticus of Mantua, who lived about the year 1297. 

Leunclavius. has publiſhed Pandects of Turkey; and biſhop 

Beveridge Pandects of the cannons, Pandecta Canonum. 


PANDICULATION, PanpicuLaT1o, in a general ſenſe, | 
is a violent and tenſive motion of the ſolids which uſually ac- 


companies the act of yawning; and is otherwiſe called Srreteh- 
ing. See YAWNING. | | 
PANDICULATION, is alſo uſed in a peculiar ſenſe for that reſt- 
leſſneſs, ſtretching, and uneaſineſs, which uſually accompany 
the cold fit of an intermitting fever. See INTERMITTING 
Fever. 
It is ſuppoſed to ariſe from a convulſive dilatation of the 
muſcles, whereby nature endeavours to throw off ſomething 
that diſturbs her. 
PAN DURA, or PAN DORON , a muſical inſtrument, uſed 
among the ancients ; reſembling the lute. See LUTE. 
* The word according to ſome, is formed from the Greek Tay, 
and Ie, i. e. all-gift, all ſorts of gifts. Iſidore derives the 
name from its inventor Panderus; others from Pan, to whom 
they attribute its invention, as well as that of the flute. 

It has the ſame number of ſtrings ; but they are of braſs, and of 
conſequence give a more agreeable ſound than thoſe of the lute. 
Its frets are of copper, like thoſe of the ciſtre; its back flat 
like that of the guitarre; and the rims of its table, as well as 
irs ribs, cut in ſemi-circles. | 
Du Cange obſerves, that Varro, Iſidore, and others of the an- 
cients, mention it as having only three ſtrings; Whence it is 
ſometimes alſo ſpoken of, under the denomination, Te#xeg9, 
Trichordum. | 

PANEGYRICE®, PANEGYRIS, or PANEGYRICUSs, an oration 
in praiſe of ſome extraordinary perſon, or virtue. See ORa- 
TION. 

* The name is Greek Ilavyver, formed of way, all, and ayarcwu, 
I aſſemble, becauſe anciently held in public and ſolemn aſſem- 
blies of the Greeks, either at their games, their feaſts, fairs, or 
religious meetings. 

The Panegyric is ranked among the demonſtrative kind of ora- 
tions. See DEMONSTRATIVE. | 
To make their Panegyrics the more ſolemn, they uſed to begin 
with the praiſes of the deity, in whoſe honour the games, &c. 
were celebrated; then they deſcended to the praiſe of the 


people or country where they were celebrated ; then to the| 


princes or magiſtrates who preſided at them; and at length to 


the champions, eſpecially the conquerors who had gained the | 
PANNICULUSF®, in anatomy, a term frequently uſed {vr 


prize. 
F de Colonia lays down two methods, or ſeries's obſerved in 
Panegyrics.— The Artificial, where, without any regard to 
the order of time, every thing is reduced to certain heads. 
Thus, Tully refers the whole praiſe of Pompey to his {kill in 
war, his virtue, authority, and felicity. 
The other Natural, wherein the order and time of hiſtory are 
obſerved. This ſeries he divides into three periods; the ſpace 
before the perſon's birth, that wherein he lived, and if he be 
dead, that which followeth his death. This natural ſeries re- 
quires much leſs art, genius, Gc. than the other. 
The places, or ſources of Parxegyric are chiefly the family, 
country, auguries at his birth, his virtues, the talents of his 
body and mind, honours, riches, manner of his death, and the 
conſequences thereof. | 
PantGyRIC, INlamnyvero;, is allo the name of a church-book, 
in uſe among the Greeks ; ſo called, as conſiſting of Pane- 
gyrics, or diſcourſes in praiſe of Jeſus Chriſt, and the ſaints. 
Ir is found in MS. in moſt churches ; but is not the ſame in all; 
cach church having its particular faints ; and the compilers of 
this kind of books, uſually ſuiting their collections to the taſte 
of their own devotion. 
They are diſpoſed according to the order of months, and fre- 
quently conſiſt of twelve volumes, anſwering to the twelve 
months of the year. | 
PANEL, PaNEKLLA, PANELLUM, in law, is derived by Spel- 
man from Pazella, a ſchedule, or page: in which ſenſe we 
ſay, a Panel of parchment, a Counter-pane of an indenture, gc. 
PANEL or PANNEL, is more commonly uſed for a ſchedule or 
roll, containing the names of ſuch Jurors, as the ſheriff returns 
to paſs upon any trial. See JURY. | 
Hence, the empanelling of a jury, is the entering of their 
names, by the ſheriff, into a Panel, or little ſchedule of parch- 
ment; called alſo the Panel of aſſiſe, Panellum aſſiſe. Sec 
As818E. 
Coke on Littleton, will have Panel to be an Engliſh word, ſig- 
nifying a little part; as being a diminutive of the word Pane, 
part. But Spelman takes this for an over-ſight. 
PANEL, in joinery, G c. See PANNEL. 
PANES, in the ancient theology. See Fauns and SæryR. 
PANIC, or Panic-Fear, a term uſed for a needleſs, or ill- 
grounded fright. 
Polyænus ferches the origin of the phraſe from Pan, one of 


PANNAGIUM liberum, or free PANNAGE, was 2 


PANNIER, in architecture. See CORBEL. 
PANNUSF, a Latin word, ſignifying cloth, rag, Of. 


PanNus, (in medicine) a d 


PAN 


rous enemy to rout, by a noiſe which his Cg: 
rock valley, favoured 70 a great 3 
ſtratagem making their number a 

| wy * ti my « Hos a ver , 
and fled.— Hence all ill- grounded fears ha ” ment, 
or Panic: fears; and it was this gave 9 * anics 
nymph echo's being beloved by that god. le of th 
Others derive the origin of the expreſſion henc | 
wars of the Titans againſt the gods, Pan was 3 
ſtruck terror into the hearts of the giants.— Th 
ſays, he did it by the means of a ſea- hell which 

a trumpet, whereof he was the inventor. 

PAN ICULA, PanicLE, in botany, a ſoft, wool] b 
ſtring, whereon the ſeeds of ſome plants hang pendulon Or 
. 8. ds, 


IS Taiſeg ; 
ppear * _ a 
much greater 

i r than; 
J commodious enc than i 


in 
the firſt = 


con on Ara 
ts 
ſerved him 15 


in reeds, miller, exc. 5 

Such are hence called Paniculated Plants. 

P ANIS & Cereviſie Aſiſa. See Assis. 

PANIS G. Cereviſie Emendatio. See EMENDAT10 

PANNAGE, Panace or PawXace, are uad 
books &c. for the maſt of woods; as 1 

See Masr. 

As alſo, for the running, 

in foreſts. 

And for the monies taken by agiſtors for the ſame. 


Our lay. 
of beech, acorns, G. 


and feeding of ſwine, Or other cattel 


See AGlsrop, 


; 3 libert 
running of ſwine in certain foreſts or woods 0 £ Ref 
; 9 


privilege to certain private perſons, an F 
- P perions, and ſeveral reliviou 
Lindwood defines Pannagium, by paſtus pecorum iy 
& in ſilvis, utpote de glandibus & aliis Fructibus 
veſtrium, quarum fructus aliter non ſolent colligi. 
It is alſo mentioned 20 Car. II. Quiſque villanus habe 
. f PS decen 
porcos, dat unum porcum de Pannagio ; by which it appears, cht 
one hog in ten was given for Pannage. e 
PANNEL, in law. See the article PANEL. 
PANNEL., or PANEL, in joinery, Gc. a tympan, or cue 
piece of wainſcot, ſometimes carved; framed or grooved in 
larger piece, between two mounters or upright pieces _ 
two traverſes or croſs pieces. See W ainscor. 8 
Hence alſo Panels, or panes of glaſs, are compartimen 
pieces of glaſs of various forms, ſquare, hexagonal, Ge. 
PANNEL in maſonry, denotes one of the faces of a hewn ſtone 
See STONE. | | 
PANNELs * of @ Saddle, are two cuſhions full of hair, or flock 
| 7 9 
placed under the ſaddle, one on each fide, next the horſes back 
to prevent the bow from hurting the horſe. See Sapyrs. 
* 'The word is formed from the French, Panneau, of Pan, flatſide. 


Nemoriby; 
arborum hl. 


88 or 


a membrane. See MEMBRANE. 
*The word is Latin, formed by diminution, from Pamu;, cloth, 
6. d. a little cloth or fine web. 
Hence, Panniculus adipoſus, exc. is the ſame with Memlreu 
adipoſa, &c. See AD1POSA, c. 
PANNICULUs Caruoſus, is a fleſhy membrane, which the a. 
cient anatomiſts ſuppoſed to be common to the whole bocy; 
and to be the fourth integument or covering thereof, after the 
epidermis, cutis, and the adipoſus. See SKIN. | 
This fleſhy Pannicle, according to them, is a thick membrane, 
which covers the whole body; and even comes mulculou 
in ſome parts: but the lateſt anatomiſts deny any ſuch mem. 
brane in the human body; maintaining, that what the ancient 
called the fleſhy Pannicle, is only the fatty or adipoſe one — 
Dr. Drake makes it a double membrane, one half of which 
forms the membrana adipoſa, the other half the memoran 
communis of the muſcles. | 
The uſe the ancients aſcribed to the fleſhy Paunicle wi to 
wrinkle and contract the ſkin; but the truth is, where-ever 
the ſkin wrinkles, there are particular muſcles for the purpots 
called cutaneous muſcles. 
Theſe muſcles the ancients owned; but ſaid their office v 
confined to particular motions ; adding, that there are place 
where no fat is found between the cutis and the fl) Panic; 
which is falſe. 
Further, even in animals which do move the ſkin, this Pet 
zicle is no more than a cutaneous muſcle, as well as the da- 
tos. See DARTos. | | 
Some of the modern anatomiſts, however, admit the fely 
Pannicle, and deny the adipoſa one; ſuppoling the latter, f 
reality only a part of the former. See Far and FLESH. 


In th 
there 
filled, 
PAPA, 
PAPA 
com] 


* The word is derived from mms, a web. 1 cle 
diſeaſe. of the eye, popular) 


the Web. F 
The Pannus is an excreſcence ariſing on the adnata 0! *. 
junctiva; leſs hard and membranous than the unguis; a8 
preſenting a web, or tiſſue of little veins ſwelled with 0 
Its cauſe is an obſtruction of the blood in the minute ve 
of that tunic. | 


Its cure is much the fame with that of the Ophthalmis. 


the captains of Bacchus, who, with a few men, put a nume- 


A chief difference is, that in the Unguis, th 


: excrelcence 


--ence only covers part of the eye, aſter the manner of a 

r hereas in the Pannus it covers the whole. See UNGUIS. 
91 \LOON or PANTALON, the name of an ancient 
1 Ade, ſrequent among our forefathers, contiſting of breeches 


kings all of a piece. 3 
1 omen comes from the Venetians, who firſt intro 


duced this habit, and who are called Pantaloni, from St. Pan- 


formerly their patron. 

3 oy = the wes ng 1s 4 buffoon or maſk, who per- 
1 high and groteſque dances, and ſhews violent and ex- 
ures, and airs. 
3 "uſed for the habit or dreſs theſe buffoons 
uſually wear; which is made preciſely to the form of their 
body, and all of a piece from head to foot. ; 
Hence thoſe who wear a habit of this kind, for conveniency, 
under their other cloaths, are called Pantaloous of Venice. 
PANTHEA, nada, among the ancients Were ſingle ſtatues, 
compoſed of the figures, or ſymbols of ſeveral different divi- 
ries combined. See STATUE. | 

| Father Joubert, who calls them Panthea, and who has ob- 
ſerved them on ſeveral medals, fays their heads are moſt com- 
monly adorned with ſymbols or attributes belonging to ſeveral 
ods. See ATTRIBUTE. | | 
An inſtance hereof we have in a medal of Antoninus Pius ; 


which at the ſame time repreſents Serapis, by the buſhel it 


© hears: the Sun, by the crown of rays; Jupiter Ammon, by 
5 rams horns; Pluto, by the large beard; and /Eiculapius, 
by the ſerpent twiſted in his hand. See God. 
XI. Baudelot, in a diſſertation on the Lares, will have the 
Panthea to have had their rife from the ſuperſtition of thoſe, 
who taking ſeveral gods for the protectors of their houles, 
united them all in the fame ſtatue, by adorning it with the ſe- 
veral ſymbols, proper to each of theſe deities. See LAREs. 

PANTHEON *, narben, in architecture, a temple, or church, 
of a circular form; dedicated to all the gods, or all the ſaints. 
See TEMPLE and CHURCH. 

* It is thus named from the Greek ray, all, and &:©-, God. 
The Pantheon of ancient Rome, is of all others the moſt 
celebrated, and that whence they all take their name. It was 
built by Agrippa, ſon-in-law of Auguſtus, in his third conſu- 
late, 25 years before Chriſt. It was dedicated by him to Ju- 
pirer ultor, Jupiter the revenger; and had the name Pantheon, 
by reaſon of the great number of ſtatues of the Gods ranged 
in niches all round; and becauſe built of a circular form, to 

_ repreſent heaven, the reſidence of the gods. It has but one 
door, and one window, receiving all its light from the top of 
its dome. | 
The pope obtaining this Pantheon of the emperor Phocas, 
converted it into a church, without any alteration in the build- 
ing; and dedicated it to the virgin, and all the martyrs. — 
And it {till ſubſiſts at Rome under the title of Nozre Dame 
della Rotouda. See ROTONDA. 
The Pantheon of Niſmes, was a temple in that city, wherein 
were 12 niches, or ſtatues, ſuppoſed to have been deſtined for 
the 12 great gods. See GoD. 
In the eicurial, is a magnificent chapel, called Pantheon, 35 
feet in diameter, and. 38 high, from the pavement which is 
of marble and jaſper inlayed. The whole inſide of the chapel 


of jaſper and red marble. 
In this chapel are depoſited the bodies of the kings and queens : 


there are only places made for 26: eight of which are already 
filled. See ESCURIAL. © | 


PAPA, in antiquity. - See the article Pope. 
PAPAL Crown, is a deep cap, or mitre of cloth of gold, en- 
compaſſed with three coronets or circles of gold, adorned 
with flowers; and the whole enriched with precious ſtones; 
having a globe at top, finiſhed with a croſs. See CROWN. 
PAPER, a thin flexible leaf, uſually white, artificially prepared 


of ſome vegetable ſubſtance, chiefly to write upon, with ink. 
See WRITING, INK, &c. | 


* The word is formed from the Greek Nanve®-, Papyrus, the 
name of an Egyptian plant, called alſo g., Biblus, where- 
on the antients uſed to write. 

Various are the materials, on which mankind in different ages 
and countries have contrived to write their ſentiments; as on 
ſtones, bricks, the leaves of flowers, and trees, and their rinds 
or barks ; alſo tables of wood, wax, and ivory; to which may 
be added plates of lead, linen rolls, exc. At length the Egyp- 
tian Papyrus was invented; then parchment, cotton Paper 
and laſtly the common or linen Paper. . 

id. Maffei Nor. Diplom.1. 2. $ 3 — 10 Bibl. Val. T. 2. p. 242. 


Leo Allat. Autig. Hetruſc. p. 127. ſeq. Hug. de Scrib. Orio; 
Alex. ab Alexand. I. 2. c. 30. Barthol. Dif. » de Libr. Ln 


p. 90, ſeq. 
In ſome places and ages they have even written on the ſkins of 
vs - in others, on the inteſtines of ſerpents; and in others, 
5 e backs of tortoiſes Not to mention what Epiphaniu 
daes, that Moſes received the law written on tables of ſap. 


ſpoken of by civilians, which were written in the duſt or 
ſand 


b Vid. Mabill. de Re diplomat. I. 1. c. 8. Fabric Bibl. Ant. c. 21. 
$ 9. p. 610. ſeq. Raimm. Idea Syſtem. Antig. Liter. p. 309. See 

PE alſo the articles, Boox, PARcHMENT, 25 
There are few ſorts of plants but have been uſed for Paper, 
and books: and hence the ſeveral terms, biblos, codex, liber, 
folium, tabula, tillura, philura, ſcheda, &c. which expreſs the 
ſeveral parts on which they were written : and though in Eu- 
rope all theſe diſappeared upon the Introduction of Papyrus and 
parchment, yet in ſome other countries the uſe of divers of 
them obtain to this day.— In Ceylon, ſor inſtance, they write 
on the leaves of the Talipot *: The Bramin MSS. in the 
Tulinga language, ſent to Oxford from Fort St. George, are 
written on leaves of the Ampana or Palma Malabarica ® : Her- 
mannus gives an account of a monſtrous palm tree called, 
Codda pana, or Palma Montana Malabarica, which about the 
35 year of its age, riſes to be 60 or 70 foot high, with pli- 
cated leaves nearly round, 20 foot broad; wherewith they com- 
monly cover their houſes; and on which they alſo write; part 
of one leaf ſufficing to make a moderate book. They write be- 
tween the folds, making the characters through the outer cuticle. 
a Knox. Hiſt. Ceyl. I. 3. Le Clerk. Bibl. Univ. T. 23. p 242, 
b Phil. Tranſ. No 246. p. 422, ſeq. 
Malab. p. 3. Phil. Tranſ. No. 145. p. 108. 


In the Maldivee Iſlands, the natives are ſaid to write on the 


leaves of a tree called Macaraquean, which are a fathom and 
a half long and a foot broad. And in divers parts of the Eaſt 
Indies, the leaves of the Muſa Arbor or Plantain Tree dried 
in the ſun, ſerved the ſame uſe, till of late that the French 
have taught them the uſe of European Paper A. — Ray, in 
in fine, enumerates divers kinds of Indian and American trees 
which bear Paper; particularly one called Xagua, which has 
ſomething in it extraordinary ; its leaves are ſo large, and of 
ſo cloſe a texture, that they cover a man from top to toe, 
and ſhelter him from the rain, and other inclemencies of the 
air. like a cloak; from the innermoſt ſubſtance of which 
leaves, a Paper is taken ; being a white and fine membrane 
like the ſkin of an egg, as large as a ſkin of our vellum or 
PRA aud nothing inferior for beauty and goodneſs to the 

eſt of our Papers ©. 

d Vid. Savar. D. de Comm. T. 2. P: 2; e Vid. Ray Hiſt. 

Plantar, T. 2.1. 32. Nouv. Rep. Let. T. i 2. p. 361. 

Paper is chiefly made among us of linen or hempen rags, beat- 
en to a pulp in water, and moulded into ſquare ſheets, of the 
thickneſs required. But it may alſo be made of nettles, hay, 
turnips, parſnips, colewort leaves, earth-flax, or any thing that 
is fibrous; nay it may be made of white woollen rags ; though 
this would not ſerve for writing, becauſe of the harineſs f.— 
The Chineſe Paper is ſo fine, that many of the Europeans have 
thought it was made of ſilk; not conſidering, ſays du Halde, 
that filk cannot be beat into ſuch a paſte, as is neceſſary to 
make Paper 5: Though the ſame author afterwards ſpeaks of a 
Paper or parchment made of the balls of filk worms; and the 
like we are aſſured by others is done ar Cathay l. 

f Hought. Collect. No 360. T. 2. p. 418, ſeq. 8B Deſcript. o 

Cha. p. 360, ſeq. 175 id. Wl Lon. Turc. Epift. _ wy 


: PaPeR, with ing i I 
is of black marble, excepting the luthern and ſome ornaments „ With regard to the mannner of making it, and the ma 


terials employed therein, is reducible to divers kinds: E- 
Eyptian, European and Chineſe Paper: we alſo find mention 


of cotton Paper, bark Paper, and aſbeſtine or incombuſtible 
Paper. | 


Egyptian PAPER, is that which was principally uſed among the 


ancients: made of a ruſh called Papyrus, or Biblus, growing 


chiefly in Egypt about the banks of the Nile: though it was 


alſo found in India; and Gualandinus aſſures us, he ſaw in 
Chaldza at the confluence of the Tygris and Euphrates, large 
fens, wherein with his own hands he plucked a Papyrus differing 
in nothing from that of the Nile. Strabo likewiſe ſpeaks of a 
ſort of Papyrus growing in Italy; but we do not find it was 


ever uſed for making Paper. 


The deſcription given by Pliny i of the Papyrus, or Paper- ruſb, 
is ſomewhat obſcure. Its root, according to him, is of the 
thickneſs of a man's arm, and ten cubirs long : from this ariſe 
a great number of triangular ſtalks 6 or 7 cubits high, each 
thick enough to be eaſily ſpanned. Its leaves are long like 
thoſe of the bul-ruſh ; its flowers ſtamineous, ranged in cluſters 
at the extremities of the ſtalks ; its roots woody and knotty like 


thoſe of ruſhes, and its taſte and ſmell near akin to thoſe of the 
Cyperus k. 


Vid. Plin. Hit. Nat. 1. 13. c. 11. K Vid. Theophr. Hiſt. Plaut 
I. 4. c. 9. and Dalecamp. who gives us a figure of it, Hiſt, 
I. 18. p. 1883.—See alſo Bauhin. I. 18. c. 186. who with Geſ- 
ner makes it a ſpecies of Cyperus. Grew. Mu. Reg. Societ. 


p. 2. ſea. 2. p. 225, ſeq. Maffei, Hor Diplom. Bibl. Tal. 
T. 2. p. 246. | 5 


Beſides Paper, they made ſails, ropes, and other naval rigging; 
as alſo mats, blankets, clothes, and even ſhips, of the ſtalk of 
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| the P . Mo | f 
Phire; nor what the Cabbaliſts „„ e Zapyrus. Moſes, we are told, when a child, was expoſed 


ten | | on the banks of the Nile, « 9:&, raren, i. e. in a baſket of 
oa 2 globe of fire; nor laſtly, thoſe military teſtament: | Papyrus. Add that the Egyptian prieſts wore ſhoes of Papyrus. 


Gui- 


Papyrus was ſo ancient as Alexander's +; 
er's time; chi 
ground, that for 200 years after Alexander, _ _ on thi; 
and barks of trees: But this is no-wiſe concluſiv oe on ſkins, 
City of the new manufacture may account for it: hh. 
es of. 


Guilandinus, a Pruſſian phyſician, has a celebrated work ex- 


preſſly on the antient Papyrus, by way of commentary on 
three chapters of Pliny *, wherein is amply, and with great 


learning, explained all that relates to this ſubject; yet Scaliger 
has written a ſevere critique on it, in which ſome inaccuracies terwards, even as low as Tiberius, we read of ſuch 
of Paper, that its uſe even in contracts was diſpenſed 1 
it 


of Guilandius are pointed out **, which has not hindered 
decree of the ſenate, and the Opinion of the judges Y a 


Kirchmayer from adopting almoſt Guilandinus's whole book 
conſideration may be carried further: Paper might e way 
8 ve en 


in a diſſertation on the Papyrus **. Add, that the moſt inge- 
known in Egypt, Judæa, Syria, and Aſia on this ſide T 


ſcar. 


nious and learned count Scipio Maffei has lately vindicated 
Guilandinus againſt the exceptions of Scaliger, as well as of 
Voſſius and Hardouin,—Vid. I/tor. Diplomat. I. 2. Bibl. Ital. 
T. 2. p. 248. 
* Melch. Guilandini Papyrus, h. e. Commentarius in tria C. Plinii 
| Majoris de Papyro capita, ſc. lib. XIII. c. XI, XII, XIII, firſt 
publiſhed at Venice in 1572. and afterwards at Amberg in 
1613. by Salmuth.— It ſeems Guilandinus intended a com- 
mentary on the whole of Pliny's Natural Hiftory ; but this ſmall 
part, not exceeding a moderate page, taking him up full fix 
months, 'tis no wonder he was diſcouraged from proceeding 
with the reſt. In theſe three chapters he has reſtored above 
twenty paſſages in the text of Pliny, not merely from his own con- 
jecture, or the help of MSS. but from the nature of the things 
deſcribed, and the teſtimonies of authors of the firſt rank : be- 
ſides that, he had been upon the ſpot, where formerly the Papy- 
rus was manufactured, and had carefully examined all the an- 
cient Greek and Latin authors who ſpeak of it. 
* * Fo. Fuſt. Scaligeri Auimadvenſones in Melchioris Guilandini 


Commentarium in tria C. Plinii capita, lib. XIII. Hifforie Mundi! 


five Naturalis, quibus agit de Papyro, firſt publiſhed in the Lectio- 
nes bibliothecariæ memorabiles, of Rudolphus Capellus, at Ham- 
burgh in 1682.—Where he follows Guilandinus ſtep by ſtep, 
finds as many faults in him as his father had done in Cardan, 
and ufes him altogether as coarſely ; every where pointing out 
his literary miſtakes, and labouring to ſhow, that inſtead of 
reſtoring Pliny, he has often miſtaken and corrupted him. 
M. Seb. Kirchmaieri Uffenhaimenſis Franci Diſſertatio Philolo- 


before the Birth of Alexander, though not in * : * 
2. U 


it was later ere the Europeans received it; and probably ; t 
Ic was 


by means of Alexander's l 
known thee conquelt that it firſt became Publick) 
/hen the manufacture of the Egyptian Pa | 
queſtion; for at preſent the 3 4 2 ee 
reckoned among thoſe arts that are loſt. Euſtathiug = ras 
commentator on Homer, teſtifies, that even in his ne earned 
in 1170. it was diſuſed ©; Mabillon indeed maintain; ve, wy 
tinued till the eleventh century after Chriſt, and cites 3 
god, a monkiſh poet of the X century, as Skis s 
ſubſiſting in the age before his, that is in the IX. by ws : 
continued longer, the ſame Mabillon endeavours to evi Ep 
ſeveral papal bulls wrote on it as low as the XI century. 35 
7d Euſtath. ad Homer. Oy. p. Vos. | 
d Vid. Mabill. de Re 8 15 : 76 5 1, 5 
Sy. Antig. Liter, p. 311. © | — 


Maffei, on the other hand, maintains wit _ 
2 » maintains with more probabiliy, 


that the Papyrus was generally diſuſed before th 

for we find no authentic non Ma written. on 5 Pea: : 
time; thoſe bulls of popes, cited by Mabillon, appearin 1 a 
to be written on cotton Paper. But this we may — 5 
lates only to the general and legal uſe of the Papyrus 8 by 
that it ſhould have continued to be made by particular 155 
ſeveral hundred years after it firſt began to give way, is = why 


gica de Papyro veterum, Witteberge 1666. 4. He had 
done better ſervice, if beſides Guilandinus he had conſulted others, wondered at. | 
and particularly Scaliger. But as he choſe to follow one rather * Vid. Maffei 1/or. Dipl. . 85 b 
than many, and that too as the blind follow their guides, his] In reali or 885 chad fee. cit. Bibl. al. T. a P. 251, \ 
fate has been much the ſame. baving beak 5 ee neee oo tof N made of cotton, : 
3 vented ſome ages before i ) | | 
The origin of the art of making Paper of the Papyrus is very] to be introduced into Europe, cs D "ng probes, 7 
obſcure: no doubt it was firſt diſcovered in Egypt. Ifidore] yyrus out of doors. To which the continual f 1 
; , : , . WaTrs with 5 1 
fixes it more particularly to the city Memphis. — Orig. I. 6. c. 10.] racens, by which the traffick to Alexandria was —_ a la 
In which he ſeems to be countenanced by Lucan, where he ſays| carious, might poſſibly contribute. 85 th 
Nondum flumineas Memphis contexere Biblos Yet ſeveral books written on leaves of the Papyrus have even a 
Noverat Pharſal. I. 3. v. 222. geen, to our days: Mabillon ſays, he had one of them, and of 
The Era of this invention is warmly diſputed : Varro the moſt i, Jn 3 mother in 75 7 F e library, being a v0. * 
learned of the Romans, fixed it to the time of Alexander the] q; alſo mention Rs 22 3 e 8 
Great, after the building of the city Alexandria by that con- merly belongi 0 h W r at father's epittlcs, for þ ; 
queror ; bur ſeveral objections of no ſmall weight are brought yan c * to the church of Narbonne, and now in the = 
7 againſt this deciſion. Pliny recites a paſſag f a ver ody of Madame de Phirmacon. Belides the Homilies of oY 
Z ; y n Our. 0 V Avitus biſhop of V d divers diploma uſt 
9 ancient annaliſt, one Caſſius Hemina, wherein mention is made . 10p of Vienne, and divers diploma's or charters al On 
ki of Paper books found in Numa's tomb 535 years 1 written on the Papyrus, which appear not to be lels than 1100 and 
— Tonk whit hot bens baked with hin *: Mow: Nuts was years old. But the deciſions of this learned father concerning ay 
4 5 e e { MSS. notwithſtanding all his diplomatic {kill ſo highly boatted and 
4 prior to Alexander by above 300 years. Guilandinus in effect pb A r 4 f T 
1 maintains with great erudition, that the name and uſe of the 232 22 rr anne ” 
7.1 Papyrus were known to the "Greeks long before Alexander 3 K e e ar Venice to be written on Egyptian P h, ay 
7 conquered Egypt; and that the words 549+ and gh occur = that of Joſephus at Milan not to be ſo.— Maffei thews on Che 
1 in their received ſignification in authors prior to, or at leaſt = eee, A 3 = 3 en 7 14 any OR 1. ing 
i older than Alexander, particularly Anacreon, Alczus, Plato the] As X Soi wy n 3 
iq comedian, Ariſtomenes, Cratinus, Antiphanes, Plato the phi- - 1s very old; but it has been {o much uſed, that its fene : 
{| e = ſchylus =P TT AT 6. 3 peak rs as it were transformed into the original paſte from whence ; y 
* aka | 4 ; Z 
| of I know not what, pſeudo-biblus, known before the diſco- ' ol ages pang ] 475 Scan, p 
} very of the true fort, he argues on the contrary, that the biblus 5 os We: 8 Pg e 75 n = 4 
9 mentioned by thoſe authors prior to the conqueſt oſ Alexander, N e Tb N 4 3 11 Bark P. 
appears from Herodotus, Theophraſtus, and others, to be the Manner of making the Egyptian FArE A. — Te 8 F inner 
| very fame plant with the Biblus or Papyrus, of which Paper lopping off the two extremes of the F OI Pit. IF = divers 
ö was made. Even Homer and Heſiod, the moſt ancient and _ ag of no uſe in this manufactur e Seb the til 
| Greek poets, and who, by by Herodotus's teſtimony, lived about they ſlit lengrhwile into tuo equal parts, and from = fi was this pu 
400 years beſore himſelf, appear to have been no ſtrangers to they 3 the thin ſcaly coats or policies * 1 eee cients 
the Paprus, ſince they make expreſs mention of it “b. compoſed, with the point of a penknite , ene b y;7 
5 3 of thoſe pellicles were looked on as the belt; and thole nen 
a Fid. Plin. 1. 13- 6. 13; Guiland. Papyr. Membr. 2. ; ding Lex 
| Reimm. Idea Sy. Antig. Liter. p. 285, ſeq. Kirchman. Dig: the rind va bark the worſt: they were kept apart Accor , . 2 
| de Papyr. Art. 11. $2. ; and conſtituted different ſorts of Paper. Mabille 
| pp V ® Theſe pellicles are called in Pliny by twelve different name diploma 
f To this it may be anſwered, that ſuppoſing the plant Papyrus N 3 | 
known in Cree long before 3 33 of Ws viz. philura, ramentum, ſcheda, cutis, plagula, cariun, wah Ween t 
| follows, that they had then the uſe of Paper, than Aleguas, Zuquaen, pagina, . Ark in 
| | it no more follows, that they had then the ule Of © per, * * The generality of criticks, in lieu of a penknife emplo) fer in th 
1 it follows that men had wine immediately on the diſcovery of needle to ſeparate the pellicles: in which they are warranted f the ba, 
| the Vine: this laſt it is certain was known among them long be- the common text of Pliny : Præparantur ex cart, * the 850 
14 | fore they made wine; and to this day, a part of the new world acu in prætenues, ſed quam latiſſimas philuras. But o_ ſerie = 
i | called Florida is faid to abound with wines, though no uſe have makes a correction here: he had found by 5 e N ” 2 - n 
been yet made of them either by the inhabitants or the Spaniards. pellicles of Papyrus cannot be ſeparated by a needs f n 
. . very ſharp knit ed: for which reaſon initead ol #2! ad been 
As it was with the vine, which muſt have been known betore red wy eo ee is 
wine could be made from it, ſo itis with Papyrus, which among acu, he reads diviſo ſeapo *. In which Heer Ae in the act 9 
the Greeks was long uſed 907 rying up 8 b ee . ee Hardouin, Voſlius, Pitiſcus, and others, retain "W 125 
7 reading ?. * Na 
be written on. In reality, Guilandinus produces teſtimonies a V;d. Cuiland. Papyr. Membr. 10. F 3. & 5: th ne Of Bark n 
from Anacreon and Alczus, in which the Papyrus is employed Diplom.- ap. Bibl. tral, T. 2. p. 247, eq. * tains that 
for binding and not for Paper: add, that he ill tranſlates v Crammat. I. 1. c. 37. Pitiſc. L. Ant. T. 1. P. 43. bins diltinctior 
ay, Ellychnium, ſince .. here is the torch itſelf. Nor Hardou. ad Plin. I. 13. c. 12. 3 cortex ig; 
does the Poet ſay it was made of Papyrus, but tyed up with it. As the pellicles were taken off, they extended them 4 ; Or Linden 
— Vid. Scalig. lib. cit. Reimm. «bi ſupra, p. 305, ſeq. table: then two or more of them were laid over each _ TT pocket. 
Some have even doubted whether the art of manufacturing the] tranſverſely, fo as that their fibres made right angles; int they OL. II. 


p AP 


they were glued together by the muddy waters 


of the _ 
et out the water, then dried, an 
3 — — Sod — by beating them with a _ 5 
— . Paper : which they ſometimes poliſhed further by 
bing it with a hemiſphere of glaſs, or the like.— 
Oe affei locc. citt. 8 
9 3 where the waters of the Nile were not to be 
had, the pellicles were faſtened together with 
the fineſt wheat-flower, mixed with hot-water, 
of vinegar. | 1 8 3 
cre Paper manufactures in divers cities of ERyp 
1 vs moſt celebrated, was that at 2 . 
according to Varro's account, Paper was firſt 2 3 3 
+2in at leaſt it was from hence that Greece an en y 
Eimiſhed on account of the convenient ſituation of that port: 
and it is more than probable it was this gave the 3 
fon to conclude the art had been invented there. It en bt 
till late, when Egypt was reduced into a Roman x $704 e 
they had much intercourſe or even knowledge - the l 3 
cities of Egypt, where Paper was alſo made.— T e tra . = 
conſumption of this commodity were in reality —_ i x 
Vopiſcus relates, that the tyrant Firmus who rebelled in Egypt, 


and a ſprinkling 


l red he i ly with Paper 
lickly declared he would maintain an army only wit 
5 4 Papyro &. glutine. This, Caſaubon underſtands as 


poken of the produce, | 
* 5 it he meant of the Papyrus itſelf, which could ſup- 


Gree. l. I. c. 2. p. 14. ü . 
We find divers ſpecies of Egyptian Paper mentioned in ancient 


writers: ſome denominated from the places where they were 


manufactured; as 19 the Amphitheatrica, ſuppoſed to have 
been made in ſome building belonging to an amphitheatre at 
Alexandria. Though Guilandinus, with more probability, reads 
ir Athribitica, from Athribis, a city in the middle of the Delta, 
which was the place of its manufacture. What countenances the 
correction, is, that we find mention of this Paper before there 
as ſo much as an amphitheatre at Rome, much leſs at Alex- 
andria.—2* Saitica, made in the city Sai.—3? Tæniotica, Or ac- 
cording to others Taitica, whoſe place authors are not agreed on. 
There were other forts denominated from the makers; as 
19 the Fanniana, from the grammarian Rhem. Fannius Pa- 
lemon, who kept a Paper work. It was ſmall, but finer than 
the amphitheatrical Paper; being firſt wrought at Alexandria, 
and afterwards finiſhed at Rome.—2» Claudia, firſt made by 
order of the emperor Claudius. This was reputed the beſt 
of all, in that beſides the two pellicles, in common with the 
reſt, it had a third. | : 
Others were denominated upon the uſes they were intended 
for, as 10 Hieratica, the firſt or oldeſt ſort, which was appro- 
priated to religious uſes; this was afterwards denominated Au- 
guſta and Liviana, in complement to the emperor of that nate, 
and his wife; who, according to ſome, improved and made 
it whiter than before. 2“ Emporetica, or Emporica, a {mall 
and coarſe ſort, ſerving ſhop-keepers uſes to tie up goods, &c. 
The qualities for which the ancient Papers were prized, were 
their thinneſs, cloſeneſs, whiteneſs and ſmoothneſs: though their 
breadth alſo conſiderably enhanced their value. That ſort called 
Charta Claudia was thirteen inches wide; the Hieratica, ele- 
ven; the Fanniana, ten; Amphitheatrica, nine: for the Saitica, 
it exceeded not the diameter of the mallet it was beaten with®, 
See further concerning the ancient Paper in Nigriſoli Diꝙ de 
Charta ejuſque uſu apud antiquos. Ext. in Galler. de Minerv. T. 3. 
p. 249. ſeq. Other authors are enumerated in Fabric. Bibl. 
Antig. c. 21. $9. p. 609. Pitiſc. L. Ant. locc. cite. 

Bark PAPER, if it may be ſo called, was only the Liber, or 
inner whitiſh rind incloſed between the bark and the wood of 
divers trees, as the maple, plane, beech, and elm, bur eſpecially 
the tilia c., or linden- tree, which was that moſtly uſed for 
this purpoſe. On this, ſtripped off, flatted, and dried, the an- 
cients wrote books; ſeveral of which are ſaid to be ſtill extant®. 

b Vid. Plin. Hit. Nat. I. 13. c. 11. Hardou. Not. ad eund. Suid. 


Lex in Vox. PiN. Ifid. Orig. I. 6. c. 13. Alexand. ab Alexand. 
l. 2. c. 30. Salmuth. ad Pancirol. I. 2. tit. 13. p. 252. ſeq. 


Mabillon and Montfaucon ſpeak frequently of manuſcripts and 
ciploma's on Bark, and are very expreſs in diſtinguiſhing be- 
tween the Papyrus uſed by the Egyptians, and the Liber or 
Bark in uſe in other countries. The two are alledged to dif- 
fer in this, that the Bark Paper was thicker and brittler than 
the Papyrus, as well as more apt to cleaye or ſhiver, by which 
the writing was ſometimes loſt ; as is the caſe in a Bark manu- 
(cript in the abbey of St. Germains, where the bottom of the 

her remains, but the outer ſurface, on which the letters 
had been drawn, is in many places peeled off. 

i. Montfauc. Palæggr. Græc. 1. 1. c. 2. p. 15. Mabill. de Re 

Diplom, 1.1. c. 8. Reimm. Idea Sy. Antig. Liter. p. 311. 

But Maffei, it muſt not be forgot, combats the whole ſyſtem 
0i Bark manuſcripts and charters as a popular error; and main- 
— chat the ancients never wrote diploma's on Bark; that the 
-— between the Papers made of the Papyrus and of 
f er 15 without foundation; that the only uſe of the Tilia 

Linden, was for making thin boards or tablets for diptycha 


Or 75 Soon, wherein they wrote on both ſides, as is done 


7d. Plin. 


a paſte made of 


and revenue of Paper; though Salma-¶ Cotton PAPER, Charta Bombycina, 


'y moſt of the neceſſaries of life. Vid. Montfauc. Palzogr.| | 


among us: an advantage which they could not have in the 
Egyptian Paper by reaſon of its thinneſs. | 
A late French writer on the rules of criticiſm wanders further 
out of the way; when he ſpeaks of a ſort of Paper in Egypt 
made of the pith of the cyperus: he deſcribes the manner of 
preparation, which was by reducing this pith to a pulp, and 
then ſpreading it out in leayes.—74d. Hon. St. Marie Reflex. 
fur les Regl. de la crit. T. 2. Diff. 4. p. 77. not. But this we 
ſuſpect for a chimera hatched only in the critick's brain. 
Not. but there occur divers anomalous ſorts of Paper, which an- 
tiquaries are not a little puzzled with, what ſpecies to refer them 
to: ſuch is that of two bulls. in the archives of the church of 
Gironne iſſued by the antipopes Romanus and Fotmoſus, be- 
tween the years 891 and 895. They are two ells long, and 
one broad, conſiſt of two leaves or pellicles glued together 
tranverſly, and are ſtill legible in moſt places. The conjectures 
of the French Scavans are numerous: the abbot Hiraut de Bel- 
mont has a diſcourſe expreſs on the occafion. Some will 
have them made of the leaves of the Alga, or ſeawreck—others 
of the leaves of a ruſh called /a Boga, growing in the marſhes 
of Rouſſillon—others of Papyrus others of Cotton and others 
of Bark. So little certainty there is in theſe things, on which 
the critics nevertheleſs often lay a great ſtreſs.—Vid. Mem. de 
Trev. Sept. 1711. p. 1559, ſeq. „ 
BouBvuxin (thus called from 
BouBvs, a word which anciently ſignified filk, though in after 
times, BouSvz and Banga came to denote Cotton) is a fort 
which has been in uſe upwards of 600 years, as is ſhewn by 
Montfaucon from ſeveral authorities: What is more, Cotton 
Paper appears to have been very common at that time, and 
conſequently muſt have been invented long befote. In the 
French king's library, are MSS. on this Paper, which by the 
character, and other circumſtances, appear to be of the X 
century. Be this as it will, from the XII® century, Cotton 
MSS. are more frequent than parchment ones d. | 
d Vid. Montfauc. Palzogr. Gree. 1. 1. c. 2. p. 17, ſeq. item I. 4. 
c. 6. p. 209. Maffei, 5b. cit. Bibl. Ital. FT. 2. p. 252. 


Incombuftible PAPER is made of the lapis aſbeſtos or linum vivum, 


which will bear burning without being injured. See AsBtsTos. 

Dr. Bruckmann, profeſſor at Brunſwick, has publiſhed a natu- 
ral hiſtory of the Aſbeſtos or Incombuſtible Paper; and what is 
moſt remarkable, has printed four copies of his book on this 
Paper: they are depoſited in the library of Wolfembuttel.— Vid. 
Bibl. Germ. T. 14. p. 190. 

The manner of making this extraordinary Paper is deſcribed by 
Mr. Lloyd from an eſſay made by himſelf.— He pounded a 
quantity of the aſbeſtos in a ſtone mortar, till it became a downy 
ſubſtance; then ſifted it through a fine ſearce, and by this 
means purged it indifferent well from its terrene parts; for 
that what earth or ſtones he could not pick out of it before. 
or at the pounding, being reduced to a powder, came through 
the ſearce, the linum remaining. This done, he brought it to 
the paper-mill ; and putting it in water in a veſſel juſt big e- 
nough to make a ſheet with ſuch a quantity, he ſtirred it pretty 
much, and deſired the workmen to proceed with it in the 
uſual method, with their writing-paper mould; only to ſtir it 
about always before they put their mould in ; confidering it as 
a far more ponderous ſubſtance than what they uſed, and that 
frequently, it not immediately taken up after it was agitated 

it would ſubſide. a 
The Paper made of it proved but coarſe, and too apt to tear: 
but this being the firſt trial, there is reaſon to believe it might 
be much improved; nor did the workmen doubt, but in caſe it 
were pounded in one of their mortars for twenty hours ſpace, it 
would make good writing- paper.. Phil. Tranſ. No 166. P. $24. 


Linnen or European PAPER, is Chiefly made of linnen rags beaten 


— CC— 


to a pulp with huge hammers, and the ſoil carried of by a 
continual ſupply of freſh water conveyed among the pulp in 
little troughs, till it be rendered perfectly white. 

Beſides the chief uſe of this Paper, which is for writing and 
printing on, there is a great conſumption of it in packing up 
goods, and on other occaſions. | | 
The Turks, Buſbequius tells us, have a veneration for Paper 
which approaches to 1 they will not profane or pro- 
ſtitute the leaſt bit to vile uſ&5 but fold it very neatly, and lay 
it up ſafe, becauſe the name of God, or ſome text, forſooth 
of the alcoran may be written on it.— d. Buſbeq. Epiſt. i. 
Legat. Turc. p. 50. | | 

Books in large Paper, are thoſe which have wider margins 
than thoſe on ſmall Paper, though otherwiſe of the fame im. 
preſſion. See Book, IMPREs$1ON, Ge. 8 

The manufacture of Paper, has got footing in moſt countries: 
though France, Holland, and Genoa, are the places where it ſuc- 
ceeds beſt. In the general, it depends much on the quality of 
the linnen worn in the country where it is made: where that 
is fine, or coarſe, and brown, &c. the rags, and conſequently 
the Paper made thereof, muſt be ſo too. Hence the whiteneis 
of the Dutch and Flemiſh Papers, beyond the Italian and French 
and much more the German Papers. The Engliſh manufac- 
ture hitherto has been in no great reputation ; but it is eve 
day improving; inſomuch that we now import little of the 
ordinary ſorts, which were 28 all brought from abroad. 


Yet 


- - —  — 
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will have it to have been found out by the Germans: Maffei 
affirms it certain, that the invention is owing to the Italians ©. 
Others aſcribe it to ſome refugee Greeks at Baſil, who took the 


a further argument for the novelty of Paper, drawn from the 


But theſe ſuggeſtions are refuted by Mabillon, from the teſti- 
- monies of writers prior to the time here ſpoken of, and from 


' moſt of our kings and queens as high as the 15 of Edw. III. 


PAP 


Yet paper-mills are. of ſome ſtanding among us. We find | 
one erected at Dartford as early as the year 1588, which we 
believe was the firſt, and which is celebrated by a noted poet 
of that age, Tho. Churchyard, in a work in verſe, intitled, 
A deſcription and diſcourſe of Paper, and the benefits it brings; 
with the ſetting forth of a paper-mill built near Dartford, b 9 
a High-German, called Mr. Spilman, jeweller to the queen, 
Lond. 1588, 4. 1 | 
In reality; the deficiency of the Engliſh Paper-manufatture, 
does not ſeem owing ſo much to the quality of our rags, as 
the want of ſkill and attention in the makers. The encou- 
ragement given it by the legiſlature, in the bigh duty laid on 
foreign Paper imported, we hope it will in time deſerve. 
How conſiderable this is, will appear from the following ftate. 
—Genoa royal fine Paper, pays per ream, 7s. 74.5,—Genoa 
royal ſecond, 6s. 10 d. 3. — Fine Holland royal 7s. 74. 2.— 


Fine Holland ſecond, 55. Ordinary royal, 2s. 6d. Genoa 


demy fine, 3s. 10d. +—Genoa demy ſecond, 35. 1 d. 2.— 
Dutch printing demy, 3s. 44.4.—Genoa crown fine 3s. 14.8. 
— Genoa crown ſecond, 25. 444. — Dutch crown fine, 
25. 4d. 4. Diütch crown ſecond, 2s —Genoa fools cap fine, 
35. 14.%,—Genoa fools cap ſecond, 25. 4d. +,—Dutch 
printing fools cap, 2s.—Atlas fine, 28s. 109. 

When and by whom Linnen Paper was invented, is a ſecret, 
which Polydore Vergil owns he could never trace*. Scaliger 


hint from the manner of making Cotton. Paper in their own 
country*. Conringius takes the Arabs to have firſt brought it 
among us*. Perhaps the Chineſe have the beſt title to the 
invention; who for many ages have made Paper much after 
the ſame mannerf, and even in ſome provinces of the fame 
materials, viz. hemp, exc.*. | 
Vid. Polyd. Verg. de Inventor. Rer. I. 2. c. 8. b Vid. Secund. 
Scaliger. p. 7. Fabric. Bibl. Antig. c. 9. 21. © Iſtor. 
Diplom. I. 2. Bibl. Tal. T. 2. p. 253. did. Phil. Tran ſ. 
No 288. p. 1515. —— Vid. Conring. Epiſt. ap. Act. 
Erud. Lip, An. 1720. p. 94. —— Savar. D. Comm. T. 2. 
p. 963. 5 Du Hald. Deſcr. Chin. T. 1. p. 367. 
Linnen Paper appears to have been firſt introduced among us 
towards the beginning of the XIV century.—The learned 
Conringius denies that there are any manuſcripts of this Paper 
above 400 years old*; with whom agrees the count Maffei, 
who finds no marks of its uſe before the year 13007. 


b Pid. Conring. Epift. ap. Act. erud. Lipſ. An. 1720. p. 94. 
i Maffei Mor. Diplom. 1. 2. Bibl. Ital. T. 2. p. 253. 
Some indeed go much further back; and take the Liberi lintei 
mentioned by Livy, and other Roman writers, to have been 
written on Linnen Paper * : But Guilandinus, and after him Al- 
latius and others, have ſufficiently refuted this notion; and 
ſhewn, that the Libri liutei were written on actual pieces of 
linnen cloth, or canvas, prepared for this purpoſe, ſuch as 
painters ſtill uſe; and not on Paper made of linnen rags” 
k Vid. Liv. Dec. 1. I. 4. Plin. Hiſt. Nat. 1. 13. c. 11. Pitiſc. L. 
Ant. T. 2. p. 85. Guiland. Papyr. Memb. 25. Sal muth 


ad Pancirol. I. 2. tit. 13. p. 253. 
Others run into the contrary extreme, and make Paper the 


invention but of yeſterday. The jeſuit Inchofer, dates its 
origin about 250 years ago' : with whom agrees Milius 
in his Hortus Philoſophicus, who maintains, that the art of 
making Paper was not invented till about the year 1470 K. 
Of the ſame opinion ſeems Ray, who tells us the art of making 
this paper was not known in Guernſey, till the year 14.70, and 
when two perſons, named Anthony and Michael, firſt brought 
it to Baſle, out of Gallicia in Spain“. In effect, if the inven- 
tion be owing to the refugee Greeks at Baſil, who fled thither 
after the ſacking of Conſtantinople, it muſt at leaſt be poſte- 
rior to the year 1452, when that city was taken®. Some add 


novelty of hempen cloth, which Rabelais, who died in 1553, 
mentions as firſt found out about an hundred years before him; 


and which was ſo ſcarce in the time of Charles VII. of France, 


who died in 1461, that the queen his wife, was the only wo- 
man in France that had a couple of ſhifts of it. 


id. Mabill. de Re Diplom. I. 1. c. 8. Reimm. Idea Syſt. Antig. 
Liter. p. 313, ſeq. m Balbin. Miſcell. Hiſt. Bohem. c. 22. 
Act. Erud. Lipſ. 1682. p. 243. n Ray Hiiſt. Plant. I. 22. 
o Phil. Tranſ. No 288. p. 1515. P Naudzan. p. 82. Nouv. 
Rep. Let. T. 26. p. 571. 


many manuſcripts about 400 years old, which are written on 
Linnen Paper a. The jeſuit Balbinus produces divers inſtances 
of Paper MSS. written before the year 1340". An ingenious 
writer of our own country aſſures us, he had a piece of Paper 
which agreed well with a charter dated in 1358, in the 32* 
year of Edward III. He adds, that in the archives of the li- 
brary belonging to the dean and chapter of Canterbury, is an 
inventory of the goods of Henry, prior of Chriſt Church, who 
died in 1340, written on Paper; and that in the Cotton Li- 


which coincides with the year 1 * Dr. pr. 
he has ſeen a regiſtration of — of 2 


| may be faid of thoſe of Cotton. Vid. 


Method of making Linnen Pa PER. — The proceſs begins with 


brary there are ſeveral writings on our Paper in the times of 


PAP 


ux aſſures u 
randen, prior 


of Ely made on Paper, which bears date i 
5 e in the 14 year of 


King Edward II, that is, anno Dom. 1 
q 18751 cit. 4 e lib. cit. re Phil. Tranſ N. 

f : rid. Connect. p. 1. 1. N 284 
Add, that the invention of Paper — — 5 e 5 
it is, by reaſon records were not uſed to be 8 
it was a conſiderable time confined to letters and 
cious compoſitions ; which is ſo true, that to thi Tonk 
ſtruments of any conſequence are written on it th 
been ſo long in uſe.—It is even alledged, that 5 
rable abbot of Cluny, who died in 1 157 has 6 
book againſt the Jews, which plainly indicates 
have been then known; on the authority whereof Val = 
1 2 an the A 6 Berengarius Auguſtus — in 
o make Paper upwards o — bil 0 
C 
Father Hardouin even aſſures us, he 
ploma's on it prior to the XIII er 8 
hardly be credited. Count Maffei aſſures us, that in 5, Wal 
ſearches he could never meet with one more ancie 3 
year 1367. It is highly probable the learned t 0 the 
Cotton manuſcript for a Linen one: a miſtake ea; 40% 
the chief difference between the two conſiſts ia er 5 
thinneſs of the Linnen Paper. But it is known w Fx Ferre 
nen Papers of very different degrees of thickneſs; Pre 


* 2. Bibl. Ital. T. 2. p. 25 3, ſeq. Maikei I/tor » Diploy, 
he invention, according to Prideaux, ſee 

brought from the Eaſt; for that moſt of the aa been 
bic and other Oriental languages are written on this for 15 
per: ſome of which are certainly much older than an = 8 
dates above-mentioned. This author thinks it moſt tv the 
rem the ae of Spain firſt brought ir out of the 2 — 
that country ; from whence it was pro 

of Europe.—Vide Prid, «bi ſupra. propagated through he ref 


n 
Wrote On 1 but 


preparing the rags.—Theſe when brough | 
are firſt to be ſorted into what they ll the pr: my 
ſecond, and grobin tres: for among the reſt will be Fee | 
woolſey, which the dirt makes indiſcoverable till they 2 1 
waſhed.— The way of waſhing, is by putting them in 1 - f 
cheon with many holes in the bottom, and grates on te 0 c 
made of ſtrong wires. Here are the rags to be often find b. 
that the dirt may run from them. ; il 
When ſufficiently waſhed, they are laid in ſquare heaps, and ti 
covered cloſe with pieces of clean facking, till they try fi 
{weat and rot, which is called fermenting, and is aſi g ſy 
formed in four or five days ; if they be not taken in 3 N 
time, they are apt to mildew, diſcolour, and take fire. When an 
duly fermented, they twiſt them in handfuls, then cut then at 
with a ſharp hook ſet faſt in a frame, with the point upwards Cal 
and edge from the workman ; ſtill drawing them upwards nd {o « 
cutting them piece by piece about half inch long, or the reg 
fingers will allow. lot 
With the rags thus prepared, they prime or feed the mortar that 
which are made oval, about half a yard deep, of heart of ok wh 
right ſeaſoned. At the bottom of each is an iron plate an Wt 
inch thick, eight inches broad, and thirty long ; ſhaped in- han 
ward like a mould for a ſalmon with head and tail rounded Ne: 
In the middle is a waſhing block groved with five holes in it, whe 
and a piece of hair ſieve faſtened on the inſide. This keeps ther 
the hammers from touching it, and prevents any thing going agail 
out except filthy water. | In t] 
The mortars are ſupplied with water night and day by little is to 
troughs, from a ciſtern fed by buckets fixed to the ſeveral float heap 
of a wheel, ſo long as the wheel goes. | for a 
In theſe mortars the rags being beaten fit for a remove to the and 
preſſes juſt by, they take them out with little iron hoopel a7 
pails, out of any of the mortars, whoſe hammer they can {top 
whilſt the others work. This makes what they call the firſt ſuf: The 
From the mortars, this firſt ſtuff is lodged in boxes of fre 32 
foot high, made like the corn-chandlers bin, with the bottom the © 
board a-{lant, and a little ſeparation on the front for the watert0 ntl 
drain away.—The pulp of rags being in, they take away as man) With 
of the front boards as are needful, and preſs the maſs down after t 
hard with their hands: the next day they put on another board "IRS 
and more pulp, till the box is full. And here it remains me: With 
lowing a week, more or leſs, according to the weather. rene! wo 
In the whole proceſs, there muſt be no iron work where it Pas 
may be liable to grow ruſty, which would ironmould the ſuf, the ya 
and ſpoil the Paper. | the — 
After this, the ſtuff is again put into clean mortars, beitel its kinc 
afreſh, and removed into boxes as before; in which fate by auth 
called the ſecond ſtuſf. PaPeRg ; 
The like . underſtand of the third time, which fits it for the be FIR 
pit mortar, when it is again beaten, till ſome of it bens WF into 2 
mixed with fair water, and brewed to and fro, appear * into aur 
flower and water without any lumps in it. Mr, & 
Thus prepared, it is fit for the pit mortar which has flat ham ou 
mers without nails. Into this, by a trough, runs _—_— we 5 


1 


_ This being done, the poſt is pulled from the preſs, and ſet on 


fine cloth, on which is ſtrewed a due proportion of white vi- 


| heaps; and when there is a preſs full, it is preſſed again, double 


APERS are of various kinds. With regard to colours, 
be divided into white, 


inually whilſt they work at the fat; and here the 
— diſſolves it 
and more 15 


eſſively. | 
12 fat is primed according to 


after which it is carried into 


11 make the ſheet of Paper of the thicknels deſired. 
— ſquare ſieve about an inch deep, bottomed with 
braſs-· wire cloth, ſupported with ſticks to prevent > you 
from bagging down, and keep it perfectly horizontal i oy 5 
if it any ways bags, one part of the ſheet of Paper will be 
n the other. : : 
25 1 the maker dips, with a deckle on, into the oe 
and rakes it out again ſhaking, that the water may run 2 
from the pulp in the ſieve, and thus delivers it to the couc _ 
who couches it upon a felt laid on a plank, and lays —_ t 
on it; and fo ſucceſſively, a ſheer and a felt, a ſheer and p t, 
till a poſt, 4. e. one preſſing. containing x quite, be e.— 
Of poſt Paper they may make twenty poſts cr more per {FM 
The coucher having done his office, returns the mould to the 
maker, and the maker to the coucher ſucceſhively. 
A poſt being made, either the maker, or coucher whiſtles; upon 
which four or five men advance, one whereof draws the poſt 
under the preſs with rwo lictle hooks; and the reſt preſs it with 
great force till no water is left, which is quickly done with 
two or three pulls) 


the right ſide by the laying ſtool; then the layer takes off the 
frſt felt, returns it to the coucher, and lays the firſt ſheet on 
the laying ſtool, over which he lays the ſecond, then the third 


benz ae 


rfectly: on 
— from the boxes —And thus they do 


art, when the liquor has ſuch a 
portion of the pulp, as that mould dipped in it, will take up as 


4 


| 


very regularly ; and thus ſucceſſively till the whole poſt be laid 


out. Which done it is ſet by till toward the end of the day; 
and then the whole day's work is preſſed again, and ſet exactly 
one on another, ſo that it looks like one ſolid paſte board. 
This, after two or three pulls, as before, is taken out again by 
the dry workman, and carried up into the loft, and hung fix 
or ſeven ſheets together upon lines faſtened to a thing called a 
Tribble, each tribble containing thirty lines ten or twelve foot 
long. 


atlas, &. With regard to country, into Germany, Lomard, 
Rochel, Genoa, Holland, Gc. 

French Papers are divided into large, middle and ſmall —To 
the ſmall belong theſe called, petit Romaine, petit Raiſin, or 
Baton royal, petit nom de Feſus, and petit a la main, all thus 
nominated from the marks impreſſed on them in making. 
Alſo the Cartier for the backs of playing cards; Pot for the 
figure fide; Couronne, which has commonly the arms of the 


comptroller general of the finances; Telliere; with the arms of 


the late chancellor Tvllier, and a double T; and Champy, or 
a Chaſſis la Serpente, ſo called from irs mark, the ſerpent ; 
which being extremely fine and thin, is uſed by fan-makers. 
To the middling ſort belong the grand Raiſin ſimple, Carre 
ſimple, Cavalier, and Lombart, the three laſt of which are for 
printing; PEcu, or de compte ſimple, carr# double, PF Ecu double, 
grand Raiſin double, and Couroune double, which three laſt are 
denominated double on account of their ftrength and thick- 
neſs. Add to theſe the Pantalon, or Paper with the Dutch 
arms, and grand Cornet, ſo denominated from the impreſſion 
on it. 

To the large, belong the grand Feſus, petite & grande flerr- 
de-lis, Chapelet, Colombier, grand Aigle, Dauphin, Soleil, and 
PEtoile, which are thus called from the figures they bear, 
being all proper for printing either at the letter-preſs, or rol- 


ling-preſs ; alſo for merchants books, and for drawing on. The e 


grand Monde is the largeſt of all.—Yid, Savar. D. de Comm. 
T. 2. p. 965, ſeq. | 
We have alſo Printed-PAPER, to hang rooms withal, —Stamp'd 
Paper, to write obligations, deeds and contracts upon. Ruled 
Paper for books of accounts, &c.—To which may be added 
Cut-Paper, and Gilt-Paper for letters, ec. 


Blue PAPER, is a fort uſed by tradeſmen to wrap up goods; as 


ſugar-loaves, pieces of linnen, &c. 


| Blotting PAPER, is Paper not ſized, and in which therefore ink 


readily ſinks or ſpreads. It is uſed in books of account, gc. 
in lieu of ſand, to prevent blotting and disfiguring the oppoſite 
pages. The ſame is likewiſe uſed by apothecaries in filtrating 
Juices and other matters, for which the Manica Hippocratis is 
not ſo proper. | 


* 


When dried it is taken down, laid on a three footed ſtool, and Teint, or Demi-teint PAPER „ for deſigning on, is either brown, 


there rubbed ſmooth with the hands; and afterwards placed in 
heaps, ſeven or eight foot high, in a very dry place; where 
it ſtands ſtill ſizing, which is the next operation. | 
Chuſing a fine, dry, temperate day, they put into a copper two 
barrels of water; and into this, when juſt warm, ſixty pounds 
weight of clean parchment or vellum ſhavings ; which they boil 
till it be reduced to a perfect ſize; then ſtrain it through a 


triol and roch-allom finely powdered, into a tub a foot deep. 
Near to this tub are brought four or five reams of the Paper ; 
and a full gage, or ſo much as can be taken up with the hands 
at a time, is dipped into the ſize, being as hot as the hands 
can well bear it; and by a certain gentle quick management, it is 
ſo ordered, that every ſheet ſhall be ſized: after which it is put 
regularly into the preſs, preſſed, moved thence into the drying 
lott, and hung uſually ſheet by ſheer till dry. But care is taken, 
that the direct rays of the ſun come not nigh it till it be dry, 
which would otherwiſe endanger the evaporation of the ſize. 
When thoroughly dry it is taken down, ſmoothed with the 
hands as before, heaped, preſſed hard, and fo it ſtands all night. 
Next morning it is taken out, and carried into the ſtorehouſe, 
where it is ſorted; what is fit for inſide quires, are laid by 
themſelves, and the outſide by themſelves; and then it is preſſed 
again, and ſo commonly ſtands all night. | 
In the morning it is carried into the ſtorehouſe again, where it 
is told into quires of 24. or 25 ſheets each, folded, laid by in 


for a while, and then made into reams of twenty quire each, 
and bales of 10 reams to a bale b. 


id Hought. Collect. T. 2. p. 412, ſeq. 
Comp. p. 16. 

The broken ſheets are commonly put together, and two of 
the worſt quires placed on the out- ſides of the ream, called 
the Out. ſide quires; thus being tied up in wrappers made of the 
ſettling of the fat, it is fit for ſale. 
With ſome of the aforeſaid pulp, is alſo made Paſteboard, 
ater the ſame manner as Paper, only that it is thicker. See 
Pas E BOARD. 


With a fine ſort of this paſteboard, they alſo make playing 
cards. See CAR ps. | 

Paper is fold by the ream, every where we think, except in 
the paper-works of Auvergne, where it is ſold by weight, at 
the rate of 14 ounces to the pound; each ream according to 
ts kind, being to weigh a certain number of pounds, preſcribed 
by uthority.—Savar:. loc. cit. | 


h Moor's Mathem. 


they may 
| brown, blue, G&c. With regard to quality 
no fine, ſecond, baſtard, ſuperſine, &. c. With regard to ule, 
mo writing, printing, preſſing, cap, cartridge, copy, chancer 'Y, 
Pa, Ge. —With regard to dimenſions, into demy, medium, 


Mun, fooÞs-cap, pot, royal, ſuper- royal, imperial, eleph an 4 ? 


Biſterd PAPER, is white 


Marbled PAPER, is a {0 


blue, or biſterd. | 2. 

Paper waſhed over with a ſpunge dipped 
in ſoot-water. Its uſe, is to fave the labour of the crayon in 
places which are to be ſhadowed the fame depth with the 
teint of this Paper.—For light places, they are made thereon 
with white chalk.—Vid. Corneil, Elem. de la Peint. Prat. 
C IF. P 34, eg. IS 125 

ort variouſly ſtained, or painted as it were 


with divers colors: made by applying a ſheet on the ſurface 


of a liquor wherein colours diluted with oil or oxe's gall are 
ſuſpended. See DyinG. 

The manner of making it is thus.—A trough is provided of 
the ſhape and dimenſions of a ſheet of the Paper to be mar- 
bled, and about four fingers deep, made of lead or wood well 
Joined, and pitched or primed to contain the liquor.—For the 
liquor, a quarter of a pound of gum tragacanth is macerated 
four or five days in fair water; this they ſtir from time 
to time, and add to it daily freſh water, till it be of a 
conſiſtency ſomewhat thinner than oil; then they ſtrain it 
into the trough. 5 | 

The colours to be applied thereon, for blue, are indigo ground 
up with white lead.—For green, indigo and orpiment, the one 
ground, and the other tempered ; mixed and boiled together 
with common water.—For yellow, orpiment bruiſed and tem- 
pered —For red, the fineſt lake, ground with raſpings of bra- 
fil wood which has been prepared by boiling half a day. Into 
all theſe colours they put a litttle ox or fiſh-gall, which is two 
or three days old; and if the colours dilate not of themſelves 
ſufficiently they add {more gall —On the contrary, if they 
ſpread too much, the gall is over-doſed, and muſt be corrected 
adding more of the colour without gall. | 
For the operation of marbling: when the gum is well ſettled 
in the trough, they extend a ſheet of Paper, and plunge it very 
ſhallow into the liquor, ſuddenly lifting it out again, in order 
to ſtir up, and raiſe the ſubſiding gum towards the ſurface, 
and for the more univerſal impregnating of the liquor. 

This done, and all the colours ranged in gallipots on the 
table, where alſo the trough is placed, they begin by dipping 
a bruſh of hog's hair into any colour, commonly the blue firſt, 
and ſprinkle it on the ſurface of the liquor: If the colour 
were rightly prepared, it will dilate itſelf duly therein. This 
done, the red is applied in the like manner, but with another 
pencil.— After this the yellow; laftly the green: for white, it 
is made by only ſprinkling fair water, mixed with ox's gall, 
over the liquor. | | 

When all the colours are thus floating on the liquor, to give 
them that agreeable cambletting which we admire in Marble 
Paper, they uſe a pointed ſtick, which being applied by drawing 
it from one fide of the trough to the other with addreſs, ſtirs 
up the liquor and fluctuating colours; then with a comb taken 
by the head with both hands, they comb the ſurface of the 


tiquog 


PAT © 


liquor in the trough from one extreme to another, permitting 


only the teeth to enter: this being performed with a gentle 


and uniform motion, makes thoſe clouds and undulations 
whereon much of the beauty of the Paper depends. 
If it be further deſired to have the colours lye in any other 
fantaſtical poſture, repreſenting ſerpents or the like, it is ef- 
fected with the pointed ſtick abovementioned, by drawing it 
over whar has been already combed ; but this muſt be done 
with a dexterous hand, and with a ſhallow dip into the liquor, 
circling as if you would draw ſome flouriſh, or figured letter. 
Laſtly, the colours being in this poſture, the operator diſplays, 
and applies on them a ſheet of white moiſtened Paper; to 
do which, artiſt-like, requires a ſleight only to be obtained by 
practice; for that the ſurfaces of the liquor and the Paper are 
to meet equally in all parts: which done, before the colours 
have time to ſoak through, which, unleſs the Paper, be very 
thick, will be in the ſpace of two or three pulſes, he lifts up 
the Paper nimbly, and with an even hand; and then ſpreading 
it a while on a board, hangs it on a line to dry; which when 
ſufficiently done, they poliſh it with a marble ſtone, or ivory 
knob. Ir muſt be obſerved, that the ſprinkling of the colours 
is to be renewed, and all the other ceremonies performed with 
the ſtick and comb at every application of a freſh Paper, by 
reaſon every Paper takes off all the colour from the liquor “. 
a Vid. Kirch. de Luce & Umbra. 1. 10. Par. 2. c. 4. Merr. Ob/erv. 
on Neri de art. Vitr. c. 42. p. 312. Hought. Collect. T. 2. 


p- 419, ſeqq. 


Some eſſays have been made to enrich the marbling by mixing 


gold and ſilver with the colours, which ſucceeded well, eſpe- 
cially ſor the French King's library, though the expence has 
hindered the practice from obtaining. Savar. #bi ſupra, 
Chineſe PAPER is of various forts; ſome made of the rinds, or 
barks of trees, eſpecially thoſe abounding in ſap, as the mul- 
| berry-tree, and elm, but chiefly of the bamby and cotton tree, 
In reality, almoſt each province has its ſeveral Paper : that of 
Se-chwen is made of hemp; that of Fo-kyen, of ſoft bambu; 
that uſed in the northern provinces of the bark of the mulberry- 
tree: that of the province of Che-kyang, of wheat or rice ſtraw; 
that of the province of Kyang-nan, of the ſkin found in the 
ſilk-worms balls. In fine, in the province of Hu-quang, the 
tree chu, or ko-chu furniſhes the principal material for Paper. 
For PAPERS made of the barks of trees; the manner of their 
preparation may be exemplified in the inſtance of that of the 
bambii, a tree of the cane, or reed-kind, being hollow, and 
divided into joints; but much larger, ſmoother, harder and 
ſtronger than any other ſort of reed, 
For Paper, they ordinarily only uſe the ſecond coat or ſkin 
of the bark, which is ſoft and white ; this they beat in fair 
water to a pulp, which they take up in very large moulds or 
frames, ſo that they have ſheets ten or twelve feet long, and 
ſometimes more. They are compleated by dipping them ſheet 


by ſheet in allom-water, which ſerves inſtead of the ſize uſed}. 


among us, and not only hinders the Paper from imbibing the 
ink, but gives it that luſtre, which at firſt ſight makes it look 
ſilyered, or at leaſt varniſhed over. 
The Paper thus made, is white, ſoft and cloſe, without the leaſt 
roughnels to arreſt the motion of the pencil, or occaſion the 
riſing of any of its fibres. Though, being made of the bark 
of a tree, it cracks more eaſily than the European Paper add 
that it is more apt to take moiſture, that the duſt ſticks to it, 
and that the worms ſoon get into it; to prevent which laſt 
inconveniency, they are obliged often to beat their books, 
and expoſe them to the ſun. Add, that its thinneſs making 
it liable ro be ſoon worn out, the Chineſe are under a frequent 
neceſſity of renewing their books, by freſh impreſſions taken 
from their blocks b. 

b 5d. le Compt. Nouv. Mem. ſur Chin. Lett. 7. Kuſt. Bibl. nov. 

Libr. An. 1697. p. 67, ſeq. Lett. Edif. & Cur. T. 19. p. 479. 

But the Paper of the bambu, it is to be obſerved, is neither the 
the beſt, nor that moſt uſed in China. In the former of thele 
reſpects, it yields the priority to the paper made of the cotton 
ſhrub, which is the whiteſt and fineſt, and at the fame time 
leaſt ſubject to the inconveniences above mentioned ; for that 
it keeps as well, and is as durable as the European Paper, — 
Dr. Grew thinks we have many plants in England, which con- 
tain a down that in all probability would make as fine a Pa- 
per as that made by the Chineſe from their cotton ſhrub.— 
By which it appears he miſtakenly imagined that the Chineſe 
Paper was made not from the rind of the cotron ſhrub, but 
from the down or cotton itſelf —Vid. Grew Muſ. Reg. Soc. 
P41. It. ©. Þ. a9; | 
But the Paper in moſt common uſe in China, is that made of 
the tree called Chu-Ku, or Ku-Chu, which du Halde com- 
pares, firſt to a mulberry-tree, then to a fig-tree, then to a ſy- 
camore tree, and laſtly, to encreaſe the embarraſs, to a ſtraw- 
berry-tree.—By all which, we know leſs of it than if he had 
faid nothing about it. Bur this is a way of deſcribing very 
familiar to that author, who is often ſtrangely jejune in the 
midſt of the utmoſt prolixity, and is never more confuſed and 
incoherent, than when he aims moſt at order and exactneſs. 
But to return to the Ku-Chu, 


ters temper their colours; care being taken not to 


practiſed at a very ſinall charge, and without uſing any ſilyer.— 


till no more ſteam ariſes; then on a ſmooth table they ſprea 


or three layers of the glue: then they take a powder M 


and rub them gently with clean cotton 


PAP 


The method of preparing it for P is by 
lightly the thin outſide 65 the e w ſcraping off 
they take off the inner rind in long thin {lips Ks er ih: ther 
in water and the ſun; and afterwards prepare = they blanch 
ay as the bambyu. | wem in the lame 
t muſt not be forgot, that in the other it is | 
ward bark that — for making Paper . 2 only the in 
well as the cotton ſhrub have this peculiarity tha bambi, * 
their bark, but their whole ſubſtance may bes t not only 
means of the following preparations. mployel, by 
Out of a wood of the largeſt bambit's, they ſele& 
a year's growth, which are about the thickneſs of th ſhoot y 
man's leg: theſe they: ſtrip of their firſt green lad, 2 
them into ſtrait pieces of ſix or ſeven foot long: 2 0nd fol 
thus cleft, they ſteep in a pond of muddy ws, il 8 
and grow ſoft by the maceration. In a fortni Fn they ro 
them out, waſh them in clean water, ſpread — de take 
dry ditch, and cover them with lime for a few Fw b lage 
take them out again, and having waſhed them a ſe 793 ten 
ſlip them into filaments, which they expoſe in the i 3nd ttt 
and whiten; then throw them into large coppers wy OY 
are thoroughly boiled; and laſtly reduce them by the pg. t 
large hammers to a thin paſte, or pulp. Okesof 
Then they take ſome ſhoots of a plant called Ko-rey { 
them four or five days in water, till there come out an - Som 
zy ſort of juice; this they mix with the pulp of e- 
Paper is to be made, ſomewhat in the ſame manner 1 th 
much, nor too little of it, on which the go SE 
2 depends. : CORES ak 
en they have mixed the juice of Ko-tens wi 
bambu, and beaten the whole till it W 1 > 
my water; they pour it into a large deep reſervoir conſt, 
of four walls raiſed breaſt high, and the ſides and bottom 0 
cemented, that the liquor cannot run out nor ſoak in ; 
This being done, and the workmen placed at the fides of the 
reſervoir, they dip in their moulds, and take up the ſurface f 
the liquor, which almoſt inſtantly becomes Paper; the ny 
laginous and glewy juice of the Ko-teng binding the Parts, and 
rendering the Paper compact, ſoft, and gloſſy, qualities which 
the European Paper is a ſtranger to when firſt made. 
To harden the ſheets, and make them bear ink, they dip them 
in allom-water : this operation is called Faning from the Chi. 
neſe word Fan, which ſignifies allom. The manner is this — 
Six ounces of fiſh-glue cut very ſmall, are put in divers por- 
ringers of water, which they afterwards boil up, ſtitrimg ir 
all the time to prevent lumps : when the whole is reduced to 
a liquid ſubſtance, they throw into it three quarters of a pound 
of calcined allom, which they melt and incorporate with it, 
This mixture is next poured into a wide baſon, acroſs which 
is laid a ſmall round ſtick: then they ſhut the edge of each 
ſheet in another ſtick cleft from end to end, and in this 
manner dip the ſheet, gently drawing it out as ſoon as itis 
wetted, by ſliding it over the round ſtick. When the whole 
ſheet has paſſed nimbly through this liquor, which makes it 
whiter and more compact, the long ſtick that holds the ſheet 
by the edge, is ſtuck in a hole in the wall, and the ſheet 
hung up to dry.—For the mould wherewith they take up the 
ſheer, its frame is ſo contrived that it may be raiſed or lowered 
at pleaſure; and its bottom is not made with wire, as ours, but 
with little {lender lips of bambii drawn feveral times through 
holes made in a ſteel plate, whereby they are rendered as fine 
as wire: they are then boiled in oil till thoroughly ſoaked, that 
the mould may enter lightly into the water, and not fink deeper 
than is requiſite to take up matter enough for a ſheet. 
To make ſheets of any extraordinary ſize, care is taken to have 
a reſervoir and mould large in proportion. This mould i 
ſuſtained by ſtrings which paſs over the pulley ; the momen: 
theſe pull up the frame, the workmen placed aſide the reſeryal, 
aſſiſt to take the ſheet off; working together in a regular manneT. 
For drying the ſheets when taken off, they have a hollow wall 
whoſe ſides are well whitened : at one end hereof is an aperture, 
through which, by means of a pipe, they convey the heat of 2 
neighbouring furnace: and at the oppoſite end is a ſmall vent 
to let out the ſmoke. By help of this ſort of ſtove, they dr 
the Paper almoſt as faſt as it is made. : 
Silvering of Paper is another ſecret among the Chinele 
In order to this, they take two ſcruples of glue made of — 
leather, one of allom, and half a pint of clean water: thee 
they ſimmer over a flow fire, till the water is conſumed, 7 
ly tuo 


ſome ſheets of Paper, and on this, with a pencil, app "Je of 


f allom: the t 


talc boiled, and mixed with - the quantity Gt rn 


are ground together, fifted, and the powde | 
water, then dried in the ſun, and laſtly pounded.— This po 
they ſift through a fine ſieve, ſpreading it uniformly yu he 
ſheets prepared as above: after 3 hang meu a . 

is gain 
ſhade to dry; and this effected, lay t 25 11 off the per 
N wo 


PAP 


| ; » purpoſe. 

ich ſerves a ſecond time for the ſame purpo 
flous * — —_ in water mixed with glue and allom, 
8 — figures at 1 on the Paper Vid. Du Hald, 
x. T. 1. p. 368, ſeq. | ; 
Deſerip — — 2 mode a few years ago in France. 


parkx-C | i . 
diſſertation expreſs on 
a u che kahlen ſcarce outlived half a day; and undertakes 
8 ſnew that it is no new thing, but to have been 


he ancients. l N 
N Paper was a very different thing from ours ; as be- 


ing likewiſe uſed for fails, ropes, cc. Bibl. Germ. T. 1. p. 260. 


See the article MIL L. (In the court of king's 
n the writings belonging to that court are repo- 
ſited. | 5 
| in the palace of Whitehall) is where all the 
3 3 ſtate and council, proclamations, 
— intelligences, negotiations of the king's miniſters 3 
and generally all the papers and diſpatches that paſs e 
the offices of the ſecretaries of Rate, are lodged, and diſpoſe 
in the way of library. —It was chiefly from this noble repoſi- 
tory that biſhop Burner had materials for his hiſtory of the 
reformation. Vid. Nichol. Eng. Hiſt. Libr. P. 3. c. 1. p. 180. 
Paper-PORTRAITS, and Pictures. — One Elizabeth Pyberg, who 
lived at the Hague in 1699, cut in Paper not only towns, as 00 
and Hounſlerdy ke, but faces to an extreme likeneſs, Mr. Ellys 


cs, ſhe did king William and queen Mary better than any 
1 had erer en, and refuſed 1000 guilders for the pieces: 


which were ſo curious, that he could not believe the queen's 


drapery not be point till he had moſt exquiſitely inquired into 


i. Vid. Phil. Tranſ. No 286. p. 1418. = 5 
For the Mowing Paper-Work, or High German Paper engine, 
contrived by Mrs. Vandenhurk, and now expoſed to publick 
ſhow in London, we can give no particular account of it. 

parERs is alſo uſed for writings, eſpecially thoſe relating to a 
man's eſtate, property, dealings, or the like. See WRITING. 
In which ſenſe, Papers include books of accounts, invoices, 
orders; alſo deeds, bonds, charters, and the like. See AcT, 
INSTRUMENT, AccounT, Books, RecorD, AxcHIVk, 
REGISTER, c. | = ; | 

papERs is alſo ſometimes uſed for manuſcript-books. See Book 
and MANUSCRIPT. . | 


Such an author left his Papers to * * * college. Several of Sir 


Iſaac Newton's Papers have been publiſhed ſince his death — 
Tournefort aſſures us, that the heirs of M. de Peireſk warmed 


themſelves a whole winter with the Papers he left in his ca-| 
binet. It had been cheaper, adds M. Tournefort, if they had] 


burnt cedar, or aloes wood. Vid. Fourn. Liter. T. 12. p. 64. 
PapE RS is more particularly uſed of late days for gazettes, jour- 
nals, and other public news- writings. See GAZETTE, JOUR- 

NAL, Gc. | | 

In this ſenſe we. fay, to read the Papers : the Papers abound 

with falſhoods : the multitude of Papers is become a burthen 

on coffee-houſes, but an advantage to the revenue. We have 
daily Papers, weekly Papers, morning Papers, evening Papers, 
occaſional Papers, political Papers, literary Papers, Papers of 
entertainment, @c. | 

PaPER, among bankers and other negociants, is alſo uſed for 

bills of exchange, bank, and promiſſory notes, &c. See BILL, &c. 

I have no money to give you, but only Paper; Paper indeed 

as good as ready money. In the year 1720 multitudes were 

ruined by changing their money and lands for Paper. It is 
the uſe and effect of credit to repreſent money by Paper. See 

Money. 

Subſtituting Paper for money, and giving the Paper an arbi- 

trary value, was the way of paying debts introduced in France 

by Mr. Law.—A royal bank was eſtabliſhed, to which people 
were to carry their money, and receive the value of it in bills, 

which were to paſs current in trade as ſo much money. Vid. 

Chevign, Scienc. des Pers. de la Cour. T. 2. p. 292, ſeq.— 

It was made confiſcation of goods, and the gallies, for any man 

to keep above 40 livres by him of any but 

the regent was told what a rage was ſpirited up againſt him about 
the arrets for making Paper current, and how openly the peo- 
ple threatened him, he anſwered cooly, the French were like 
watch dogs, they would bark but not bite, les Frangois reſem- 
blent aux chiens à garde, ils aboyent, mais ne mordent pas. Miſt. 
Miſc. Lett. T. 4. p. 16. 5 

Park, among fan- painters. See the article Fax. 

PAPILLA, in anatomy, nipple; a prominence ariſing from 

the middle of the breaſt, or mamma. See BREAST. 

The colour of the Papilla is various; in different ſtates, and 

ſtages of life, it is reddiſh, bluiſh, blackiſh. Ir is encompaſſed 
vith a pale browniſh circle, called Areola, | 

The lacteal tubes, coming from the ſeveral parts of the breaſts, 
terminate in the Papillæ, with ſeveral nervous, or ſpongious 
emilſaries which communicate with each other by anaſto- 


er through which, in ſucking, the milk is drawn. See 


PapiLLAE Pyramidales, are little eminences ariſing from the ſub- 
Cutaneous nerves. 


nder 


See PYRAMIDAL. 


But then it ſhould be conſidered that the 


per money. When| 


P 


oy cutis lies a thick congeries of nerves, wove into a 


VoL 


PAP 


kind of metabrane; together with arteries, veins, and lym- 


- Phaticks: theſe nerves ſtanding out about the level, form lit- 


tle Papille, which laying aſide the outer coat given them by 


the dura mater, form the corpus reticulare, firſt obſerved by 


Malpighi in the feet, bands, and tongue 


hroughout the whole 


; and ſince ſhewn by 
Ruyſch, t 


body.—Sce Tab. Anat. (Myol) 


_ Fig. 8. Lit. as, &c. bb. See alſo RRTICUTLARER. 
Theſe Pajil/# are ſtill moſt numerous and conſpicuous in the 


ces of acute ſenſe, as the tongue, glans of the penis, vagina, 
— ceſophagus, ventricle, ſmall inteſtines, and tips of the 
fingers and toes, where the cutis they are covered withal is 
extremely thin. See Cur1s. | 
In-the other parts of the body the cutis is thicker, and the 
Papills much fewer, ſinaller, Gc. | 
Theſe Papilla are ſuppoſed to be the immediate organ of 
feeling, See FEELING. 


PAPILLAE of the tongue, are little eminences of the tongue; ſo 


called from their reſemblance to the Papilla of the breaſt. 
See TONGUE. 0 

From the papillary tunic of the tongue ariſe numerous nervous 
Papille, which, penetrating the viſcous ſubſtance over them, 
terminate under the ſurface of the tongue. See PAPILLARx. 
It is by means of theſe. Papilla, that the tongue is ſuppoled to 
have its faculty of tafting. See 'TasTING, 


PAPILLAE, or caruncule PAPILLARES, of the kidneys, aas it 
bundles of little urinary pipes, joined together in the inner ſub- 


ſtance of the kidneys. See KIDNEVY and CarRUNncULas. 
They end in ſhort tubulous bodies, or larger pipes, anſwering 
in number to the Papille, which are uſually 12; and are called 


EFiſtulæ Membranaceæ; being only productions of the mem- 


branous cell called the Pelvis. See PELvis. | 

The Papille ſerve to diſtill the urine ſeparated from the arteries, 
and brought them by the urinary pipes, into the pelvis. See 
Urine. | IL 


PAPILLARY, Parirriaris, in anatomy, an epithet given 


to a tunic or membrane of the tongue, called Papillary Tunic, 
Papillary Membrane, or Papillary Body. See Toxduk. 

The papillary tunic, or body, is the third tegument, placed 
beneath the exterior membrane which lines the tongue, and 
the viſcous ſubſtance next under the ſame. 

Ir is full of nerves derived from the fifth, and ninth pair. From 
this tunic ariſe little eminences, called Papillæ or Papillary E- 
minences, See PAPILLA. | ; 

The falts and juices of bodies, ſtriking againſt theſe promi- 
nences, occaſion undulations therein, which are immediately 
communicated to the. ſpirits contained in the nerves, which 


carry them to the brain, c. See TasTING, 
APILLARY Proceſſes, is a name which the ancients gave to the 


olfactory nerves, from the place of their origin, to the os cri- 
boſum. See. NERVE. 

Dr. Drake thinks this name becomes them better in this place 
than that of nerves, in regard they rather appear as productions 
of the medulla oblongata, whence the olfactory nerves ariſe, 
than diſtinct nerves ; againſt which their manifeſt cavities, and 
their communication with the ventricles, argue. | 


PAPILIONACEOUS, in botany, an appellation given to the 


flowers of ſome plants, as repreſenting ſomething of the figure 
of a papilio or butterfly, with its wings diſplayed. See PLANT. 
Papilionaceous Flowers have four petala, or leaves, joined toge- 


ther at the extremities: one in the middle of the flower is larger 


than the reſt, and by ſome called vexillum, or the ſtandard. 
The plants, that have this flower, are of the leguminous kind, 
as peaſe, beans, vetches, &c. See FLOWER, 


PAPPUS, in botany, that ſoft light down, which grows out of 


the ſeeds of ſome plants, as thiſtles, dandelion, hawkweed, e+c. 
and which buoys them. up ſo in the air, that they may be blown 
any where about with the wind. See SEMINATION. 

This diſtinguiſhes a claſs, or kind of plants, which are hence 
denominated Pappoſæ, or Pappiferæ. 


PAR, in commerce, an equality between different monies ; or 


ſo much as a perſon muſt give of one kind of ſpecie, to render 
it juſt equivalent to a certain quantity of another. See Mox Rv. 
The Par, differs from the courſe of exchange, in this, that the 
Par of exchange ſhews what other nations ſhould allow in ex- 
2 5 Which is certain and fixed, by the intrinſic values of 
the ſeveral ſpecies to be exchanged: but the courſe ſhews 
what they will allow in exchange; which is uncertain and con- 
tingent, ſometimes more, ſometimes leſs. See ExcHAance. 
Some have charged our merchants with a great error in ſuf- 
fering our neighbours to ſettle the Par of our exchanges far 
below what it ought,to have been ſettled at: by which means 
we have been imperceptibly robb'd of the greateſt part of our 
ſilyer, and no ſmall part of our gold. | 
For inſtance, it hath been reckoned for upwards of 40 years 
laſt, that 37 Dutch ſchillings, and 4 ninths of their groſs 
Flemiſh are exactly equal to, or on a Par with our pound 
ſterling or 20 ſhillings: whereas it appears demonſtrable thar 
we loſe between 4 and 7 per cent. by every ſuch exchange. — 
See Sir I. Newton's Eſſays and Calculations on foreign coins. 
The French crown of 60 ſols, before the late diminution, was 
equiyalent to 54 pence _— 31d. 3) ſterl. of England; to 
100 


PAR 


100 deniers groſs of Holland; and to 101 of thoſe of Co- 
logne. To 48 Lubec ſols of Germany and Hambourg. To 
38 creuxs of Aufbourg, and go of Franckfort, 83 of Bolzam, 
and 84 of Switzerland. To 8 Julio's and an half of Rome, 
and as many of Ancona; to 3 Teſtoons of Florence, 58 
Soldi of Leghorn, 83 of Geneva, 94 of Milan, 6o of No- 
va; to 5 lires or livres of Genoa, 4. lires and 10 ſoldi of Luc- 
ca, 8 lires of Bergama, 3 lires and 15 ſoldi of Savoy; to 
9 carlins of Naples, and as many of Sicily ; 21 groats and 
three fifths of Venice, 24 of Naumbourg ; to 372 maravedis 
of Spain, to. 600 rees of Portugal, to 4 tarins and 15 grains 
of Malta, to 120 aſpers of Conſtantinople, to a demi-honge of | 
gold of Hungary, to two florins of Liege, 3 of Straſbourg, 
and 20 of Raconis, to 90 groats or groches of Poland, and 
24 of Berlin, to 80 marks of copper of Sweden, to 50 grives 
or gęriſts of copper of Muſcovy, and laſtly, to 4 hors of Den- 
mark. —Savar. | 9 0604 
Pak, (in anatomy.) See PaiR. : 
Pak Vagum, or the eighth Pair, is a very notable conjugation of 
nerves, of the medulla oblongata; thus called from their wide, 
vague diſtribution throughout the ſeveral parts of the body.— 
See their origin, courſe, diſtribution, &c. under NERYE. 
Pak, (a term of nobility.) See PEER. 
PARABLE#®, IAPABOAH, a fable, or allegorical inſtruction 
founded on ſomething real, or . e in nature, or hiſtory; 
from which a moral is drawn, by comparing it with ſome 
other thing, wherein the people are more immediately con- 
cerned. + 
*The word is formed from the Greek, magg6axa, to oppoſe, 
compare. | 
Such are thoſe Parables of the ten virgins, of Dives and Laza- 
rus, of the prodigal ſon, &c. in the New Te/tament. St. Mat 
thew ſays our Savicur never ſpoke to the people but by Parables. 
Ariſtotle defines Pgrable, a fimilitude drawn from form to 
form. Cicero calls it a collation, others a ſimile. F. de Co- 
lonia calls ir a rational fable. 
The Hebrew calls ir, WH from a word which ſignifies to 
redominate, to aſſimilate; whence the proverbs of Solomon 
are alſo called "M2 Parables, or Proverbs. See ENIGMA. 
Glaſſius defines Parable a ſimile wherein a fictitious thing is re- 
lated as real, and compared with ſome ſpiritual thing, or ac- 
commodated to ſignify it. See ACCOMMODATION. 
Some make Parable differ from fable; Grotius and others uſe 
the two promiſcuouſly. Kircher derives the uſe of Parables 
from the Egyptians. See FABLE. 
In the New Teſtament, the word Parable is uſed variouſly. 
In Luke IV. 23. for a proverb, or adage: In Matth. XV. 15. 
| For a thing darkly and figuratively expreſſed : In Heb. IX. 9, &c. 
for ea type: In Luke XIV. 7, exc. for a ſpecial inſtruction : 
Matth. XXIV. 32. for a ſimilitude or compariſon. 
PARABOLA, in geometry, a figure ariſing from the ſection 
of a cone, when cut by a plane parallel to one of its ſides. 
See SECTION. | 
From the ſame point of a cone, therefore, only one Parabola 
can be drawn; All the other ſections within thoſe parallels 
being ellipſes; and all without hyperbola's. See CoNE. 


another ruler E C, faſten a thread fixed at its other ex: 


Properties of the PARABOLa.—The ſquares of the 


elves, in a ſubduplicate ratio of the abſciſſeg. 


Quadrature of the PARABOLA. See 
Redtification of the PARABor.a. See 
Centre of gravity of a PARABOLA. See 


Centre of oſcillation of the PaRABOLA. See 
PARABOLA's of the higher kinds are algebraic curves defined 
2 
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focus E, which is to be=AD+AF. It ben EXtrerein 


be fixed to the ruler E C, and the ru] f int 
right then to left, according to the — h 8 * 
2 _ 2 22 a ren os: FM _—_ DF. 
= PP M- | bi” 
M is in a Parabola. > dx en wee the prin 
ſerni-ordi 
rdinates "ay 
The rectangle of the ſum of two ſemi-ord;o.l... Þ 
difference, is equal to the rectangle of 2 "MO thei 
difference of the abſciſſes: the parameter r 
ſum of the two ſemi-ordinates, as their differenc Ny 
2 of the abſciſſes. ; © to the diff. 
n a Parabola, the rectangle of the ſemiordinzt. 
abſciſſe, is to the ſquare of the abſciſſe e r into the 
the ſemi-ordinate. | cy as the par ameter tg 
In a Parabola, the ſquare of the parameter j 
one ſemi- ordinate, as the ſquare of another: —4— Quare of 
— 3 of the abſciſſes. | Ordinate to 
n a Parabola, the ſubtangent is double th ; 35 
ſubnormal ſubduple of = parameter OY ; blciſſe and the 


are to each other as the abſciſſes; and the ſemi- O 


into the 
IS to the 
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VITY, 
OsctLLarion:- 


a — =)”. E. gr. by 22 x= N 
2 9 f 8 mn Goes, ry 
zome call theſe Paraboloids : more particularly ; 
they call it a Cubical Paraboteid —If a3 _— hep 4 
8 : "Dp Paraboloid, or a Surdeſolidal Parabolvid See 
And in reſpect of theſe, the Parabola of the ; 
explained, they call the Apollonian, or Oed, py ow 
Thoſe curves are likewiſe to be referred to Parabol;; wank 
AX Y* W's I. ex = „ 2 = Y*, which "vine 
Semi-parabola's. They are all comprehended under the co 
mon equation, *, x® 57, which alſo extends to other 3 
v. gr. to thoſe wherein 2 x* = %% a xi, a X 5 
Since in Parabola's of the higher kinds, 5 r 41 fN 
other ſemi- ordinate be called v, and the abſciſſe conefpondin 
thereto z, we ſhall have v =a® — 1 , conſequently yn: 2 
:: an — X: an — . That isx:z. It is a common pp. 
perty, therefore, of theſe Parabola's, that the powers of th 
ordinates are in the ratio of the abſciſles. 

But in Semi-parabola's, yn: vm: ;: ax —!; zn — 18 fn. 1. 
zu 1. Or; the powers of the ſemi-ordinates are as the power 
of the abſciſſes, one degree lower. E. gr. In Cubical Sem. 
parabola's, of the ordinates ; and 43 are as the ſquares of the 
abſciſſes x* and z*. See SEMI-PARABOLA. 

lonian PARABOLA, is the common, or Quadratic Paralils 
of the firſt kind; ſo called by way of diſtinction from Parabola 
of the higher kinds: which ſee. 


X= 


4214 — 
8 *<=y, 
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Wolfius defines the Parabola to be a curve wherein ax =», 
that is, the ſquare of the ſemi-ordinate is equal to the rect- 
angle of the abſciſſe, and a given right line called the para- 
meter of the axis, or lacus rectum. See PARAMETER. 
Hence, a Parabola is a curve of the firſt order; and as the 
abſciſſes increaſe, the ſemi-ordinates increaſe likewiſe ; conſe- 
quently the curve never returns into itſelf, 
Hence alſo the abſciſſe is a third proprotional to the parame- 
ter and ſemi-ordinate ; and the parameter a third proportional 
to the abſciſſe and ſemi-ordinate; and the ſemi-ordinate a 
mean proportional between the parameter and abſciſſe. ky 
To deſcribe a PARABOLA— The parameter A B Tab. Conics 
Fig. 8. being given ; continue it to C, and from B ler fall a 
perpendicular to N. From centres taken at pleaſure, with 
the compaſſes open to A, deſcribe arches cutting the right 
line BV in I, II, III, IV, V, Goc. And the right line BC 
in 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, Cc. Then will Bi, Bz, B 3, B4,Bs, &c. be 
abſciſſes ; and BI, BII, B III, BIV, BV, exc. ſemi-ordinaaes. 
Wherefore if the lines BI, Ba, B3, ec. be transferred from 
the line BC to that BN, and in the points 1, 2, 3, 4, Ge. 
perpendiculars be raiſed, 1 IBI, 2IL=BII, 3 III BlIII, 
Gc. the curve paſſing through the points, I, II, III, exc. is 
a Parabola; and PN its axis. 
Every point of the Parabola may alſo be determined geome- 
trically; e. gr. If it be inquired, whether the point M be in 
the Parabola or not? from M to BN let fall a perpendicular 
deſcribe a ſemicircle. For if that paſs through M, the point 
M is in the Parabola. 
In a Parabola, the diſtance of the ſocus from the vertex, is to 
the parameter, in a ſubquadruple ratio: and the ſquare of the 
ſemi-ordinate is quadruple the rectangle of the diſtance of the 
focus from the vertex, into the abſciſſe. See Focus. 
To deſcribe a PARABOLA by a continual Motion — Aſſuming a 
right line for an axis, let FA, Fig. 9. AF = Aa. In A fix a ruler 


DB cutting the axis F D at right angles. To the extremity of 


I 


Quadratic PARABOLA, is the fame with the Apollonian. Which 
ſee. | 

Pelecoid Pa RA OLA. See the article PELECo1D. 

Reſiſtance of a PARABOLA. See the article Res1sTANce, 
PARABOLAN, PaRaBoLANnvs, among the ancients, ws 
a ſort of gladiator, called alſo Confector. See Conrecror. 


The name was gievn them from the Greek, æagC eher, of fu, 
to throw, precipitate; in regard they threw themſelves on dar 
ger and death. | 


- 


PARABOLANI, or PARABOLARII, is alſo uſed in church- hiſo- 
„ for a ſet of people, eſpecially in Alexandria, who devoted 
themſelves to the ſervices of churches, and hoſpitals. 

The Parabolani were not allowed to withdraw themſelre 
from their function, which was the attendance on the fick— 
They made a kind of fraternity, amounting ſometime to 600 
perſons, dependant on the biſhop. ; 
The deſign of their inſtitution was, that the diſeaſed, eſpecit 
ly thoſe infected with the plague, might not be without a: 

tendance. 

PARABOLIC Conoid, a ſolid figure generated by the rot 
tion of a parabola about its axis. See Cono1D. | 
The ſolidity of the Parabolic Conoid, is = 2 of that of b 
circumſcribing cylinder. | 
The circles conceived to be the elements of this figure, te 
an arithmetical proportion, decreaſing towards the vertet. 
A Parabolic Conoid is to a cylinder of the ſame baſe and high, 
as 1 to 23 and to a cone of the ſame baſe and height, 35 1 2 to 4 

PARABOLIC cCuneus, a ſolid figure formed by multiplying 
the DB's, Tab. Conics, Fig. 10. into the DS's: ol which ; 
mounts to the fame, on the baſe AP B erect a priſm, 2 
altitude is AS: this will be 2 Parabolical Cuneus, which 
neceſſity will be equal to the parabolical pyramidoid ; ingot 

as the component rectangles, in one, are ſeverally equal to 


the component ſquares, in the other. 
PARABOLIC Pyramidoid, a ſolid figure, generated by ſuppoi8 


pA R 


p AR 


e ordinate applicates in the Parabola, ſo r ARADIS EN, a term primarily uſed ſor the place * 


0 f h ; 
all the {quires 2 ſhall through all their centres at 
the axis paſs ugn a my 
25 "which caſe the aggregate of the planes will 


bolic pyramidoid. EC, at 
2 * had by multiplying the baſe, by half the 


P . nt . s 
net x eaſon whereof is obvious: for the component 
aka; ſeries of arithmetical proportionals beg AN 
. ſum will be equal to the extremes multiply d by | 


: heir Nj is 
half = 2 of terms, that is, in the preſent caſe, equal 


_ 0 0 hr. 
baſe multiplied by half the height. : 
P YN Space, the ſpace or area contained RO * 
an ordinate, as VV Tab. Conics, Fig. 8. and the curv 
incumbent Parabola. See PARABOLA. 3 
1 Parabolic Space is to the rectangle of the ſemi·· or 2 
he abſciſſe, as 2 to 3: to a triangle inſcribed on the ordina 
the Parabolic Space is as 4 10 3. 
Baer Ne and Para boloidical Space is to the rectangle of 
the ſemi- ordinate into the abſciſſe as 7 X N (nr) to 2 75 
is, as 7 to nr. 8 8 
ee of a PABABOLIC Space, is that ſpace included between 
two ordinates. See SEkGM ENT. | oY 
Ouadrature of a Parabolical Segment. See QUADRATURE. 
PARABOLIC Speculum Or Mirrour. See MIRROUR. 
RABOLIC Spindle. See PYRAMIDOID. 6: LIN 
DA RABOLOIDES, in geometry, Parabola's of the higher 
Funds. See PARABOLA of the higher Kinds. 
vadrature of a PARABOLOID. See QUADRATURE. 
Rectiſicabion of a PARABOLOID. See RECTIFICATION. 
Centre of Gravity of a PARABOLOID. See CENTER. 


- Quadratic PARABOLOID, Cubical Paraboloid, Surdeſolidal Para-| 


Joloids., See PARABOLA's of the higher Kinds, 
r TTY an operation in chi- 
irg roperly called Tapping. 
5 Ire K ed Pubs. Greek Tagy, with, and xs ren, 
purgert, to prick. Ooh 
It conſiſts in opening a little hole in the lower venter, or belly, 
to let out waters collected in the cavity thereof, or between 
the teguments, in an aſcites or water dropſy. See DRorsx. 
The ancients cut the aperture with a lancet; but the moderns 
punch it with a kind of ſtillet or bodkin; clapping a cannula 
or tap into the hole when made, to carry off the water. See 
CANNULA. | 
The operation is uſually performed two or three fingers 
breadth on one fide the navel, ſometimes a little lower, but 
always ſo as to avoid the linea alba. 
The water is uſually drawn off at ſeveral times, as the pa- 
tient's ſtrength will allow; and a new puncture is made, every 
time the belly is thus to be emptied. | 
The Paracenteſis does not often ſucceed, though often repeated; 
becauſe the root of the diſeaſe, notwithſtanding the carrying off 
the water by this means, is {till left behind. | 
PARACENTESIS, is alſo a name applied by ſome authors to all 
operations either with the lancer, the needle, or punch ; not 
excepting the operation of couching for cataracts ; founded on 
the etymology of the word.—Others reſtrain it to apertures 
made in the head, breaſt, belly and ſcrotum; and others to 
the ſingle operation of tapping in dropſies. See PUNCTURE, 
CoucHiNG, Gc. | 
PARACENTRIC Motion, in aſtronomy, a term uſed for 
ſo much as a revolving planet approaches nearer to, or re- 
cedes farther from the ſun, or centre of attraction. See Ar- 
TRACTION. | | 
Thus if a planet in A, Tab. Aſtronomy, Fig.24. move to B, then 
is zB—SA==6B, the Paracentric motion of that Planet. 
PARACENTRIC Solicitation of Gravity, amounts to the ſame with 


AL, Fig. 24. drawn ſrom the point A parallel to the ray SB 
(infinitely nearer S A) till it interſect the tangent BLI. 

PARACLET, a name which the church has given to the holy 
ſpirit: from the Greek gar, . d. comforter, advocate. 
dee SPIRIT and TRINITY. 

PARACME, naęgeur, a Greek word ſignifying declenſion, 

or a thing's being paſt its aim. See PERIOD. | 

PARACYNANCHE, in medicine. See PARASYNANCHE, 
and ANGINA. | | 

PARADE, the ſhew, or expoſal of any thing to view, in all 
is advantages, and ornaments. See SPECTACLE. 
bed of Parade, is that wherein a perſon lies in ſtate. 

Pakape, in war, the place were troops aſſemble, or draw to- 
together in order to go on any ſervice. See PLACE of arms. 
ARADE is moſt properly the appearance of the officers and 
loldiery at a poſt aſſigned them, to put themſelves under arms 
in the beſt order they can; either to mount, or break up the 
2 or o form a — or on ſome other occaſion. 

E, in tencing, the action of parrving. urning 
8 or ſtroke. 3 e ret. ec 12 70 
"TC are as many kinds of Parades, as of ſtrokes, and atta 
: : 1788 outward, above, below, e 72 


1 G M*, PaRADTOuA, an example, or inſtance of 
A etning ſaid, or done. See EXAMPLE. . 


the vis centripeta, and, in aſtronomy, is expreſſed by the line] 


Adam was ſeated, during his innocence; and from which he 
was expelled for diſobeying God: called in a ſtricter manner, 
the Terreſtrial Paradiſe. 

The word is formed of the Greek, wapgI&oo;, orchard, a place 
ſtored with apples, and all kinds of fruit. —Moſes calls it the 
Cy of Eden, g. d. garden of delight, from dn, voluptas, 
pleaſure....-...... -..... 1 

The critics are in diſpute about the preciſe place of. Paradiſe. 
Some will have it in Judea, in the place where now is the lake 
Geneſareth; others, in Syria, toward the ſprings of the Oron- 
tes, and Chryſorrhoe: but, in neither of thoſe places do we 
diſcover any track of the rivers wherewith Paradiſe, in Moſes's 
deſcription was watered. Others place-it in the greater Ar- 
menia near the mountain Ararat, where Noah's ark' was left ; 
and imagine they there diſcover the ſources of the four rivers 
which watered the garden of Eden, viz. Euphrates; Hiddekel, 
now the Tygris ; Gihon, now Araxes ; and Piſon, now Phazzo. 
But fir J. Chardin aſſures us, in his travels, that the Phazzo 
ſprings out of rhe mountains of Caucaſus, northward of the 
kingdom of Imereti, and far enough from mount Ararat : be- 


| There are various other © 


it were, one continued ſcene of pleaſures, till altered upon 
Adam's tranſgreſſion. | | | 
But the mo common, and probable opinion is that of Hop- 
kinſon, Huet, Bochart, &c. who place Paradiſe between the 
confluence of the Euphrates, and Tygris, and their ſeparation. 
Theſe rivers are two of thoſe wherewith the garden of Eden 
was watered : Piſon was a branch ariſing out of one of them 
after their ſeparation ; and Gihon another branch ariſing from 
the other, on the fide of Armenia or the Weſt: accordingly | 
Ethiopia, one of the countries which theſe rivers waſhed was, 
inconteſtably, Arabia Deſerta, for Moſes calls his wife, who 
was of this country, an Ethiopian; and Havilah, the other 
country, muſt be the Chuſiſtan, in Perſia ; where there were 
anciently found gold, bdellium, the onyx, &c. mentioned in 
Moſes's deſcription. $2458 
PARADISUS, among ancient church-writers, denoted a 
| ſquare court, before cathedrals, ſurrounded with piazza's, or 

portico's for walking under, ſupported by pillars. See Por TIC. 
Matthew Paris calls it Parviſus. See PER ISE. 
PARADO X#, IAPAAOZON, in philoſophy, a propoſition ſeem- 

ingly abſurd, becauſe contrary to the received opinions ; but 
yet true in effect. See PxoposrrioN. | 

The word is formed from the Greek agg, contra againſt, and 

Jog opinion. 

The Copernican ſyſtem is a Paradox to the common people; 
the learned are all agreed of its truth. See CopERRNIcAN. 
There are even Paradoxes in geometry; a number whereof are 
collected by the Jeſuit Marius Bettinus : among others is this 
that the contained is greater than the containing. ont 
PAR ADOXI, or PARA Ox OL oO, among the ancients, were 

a kind of mimes or buffoons, who diverted the people with 
their drolling. See PanTomIME. 
They were alſo. called Ordinarii, for this reaſon apparently, 
that, as they ſpoke without ſtudy or preparation, they were 
always readſ . Me . 
They had another denomination, wiz. Nianicologi, q. d. tellers 


— 


of children's tales: and, beſide; were called Aretalogi, of agern, 


virtue, as talking much of their own rare talents, and qualifi- 
cations. | | 
PAR ANESIS, narANEZ IZ, a Greek term ifyi 5 
monition, or exhortation. . _ —. 
The word is formed of wzex, and aww, laude, I praiſe, - 
PARAGE, Pax A in law, an equality of blood, or dig- 
nity ; but more eſpecially of land, in the partition of an inhe- 
ritance between co-heirs. See PEER. | 
1 is more particularly uſed in ancient cu- 
Roms, for an equality of condition among nobles ſ 
1 1 See PEER and Patnace ok Tg 
us when a fief is divided among brothers; in this caſ th 
younger hold their part of the elder by Parage, 1. e. li 
any homage, or ſervice. 
This ftill obtains, in ſome meaſure, in Scotland, where the 
huſbands of the younger ſiſters are not obliged to any faith or 
homage to the huſband of the elder; nor their children, to 
the ſecond degree. e 
This Parage being an equality of duty, 
thers and ſiſters, ſome have 
tage. 


The cuſtomary of Normandy defines tenure by Parage to, be, 


or ſervice among bro- 
called it Fratriage and Paren- 


The word is formed of the Greek, napadu yz, Cxem 
— 5 T& e m 


when a noble fief being divided among daughters, the eldeſt 
does homage to the chief lord for all the r the er 


hold 
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nifying a ſection, or diviſion of the text of a law : otherwite 


called an Article. See SECTION. - | 
Such a law is ſaid to be divided into ſo many Paragraphs. The 


character of a Paragraph in quotation, is'F. See CHARACTER. 


hold their parts of the eldeſt by Parage, i.e. without any ho- 
mage or fealty. See FRATRIAGE. | | | 
Parage ceaſes at the ſixth degree inclufively. It likewiſe ceaſes, 
when any of the ſharers ſell their part. See HomaAGE. 
PARAGOGE, DAPAPFNCH, in grammar, a figure, whereby a 
word is lengthened out, by adding a ſyllable at the end thereof: 
as in dicier for dici. See FiGURE. - * f 
PARAGOGICY, in grammar, denotes ſomething added to a 
word without adding any thing to the ſenſe thereof. | 


for, 102 I will praiſe. 


. agreeable ſound-to wo 
- theperiod. » | 


P 
P 


PARAGUAY, or PaRAaGoGUE' in natural hiſtory, a ce- 
of South-America, eſpecially Paraguay, whence its name; 
though better known among us, under the denomination of 
| has very {lender branches, and leaves like thoſe of ſenna; it may 


tal, is taken infuſed in hot water, to which it communicates a 
colour and ſmell nearly like thoſe of the beſt tea ſeen in Eu- 


There are two kin 


laſt is moſt eſteemed, and ſold for a third more than the other. 
domeſticks and ſlaves: the latter is the drink of the richeſt. 


- out them. The works of the mines of Potoſi would ſtand 


| otherwiſe be ſuffocated. Nor will a ſervant- engage himſelf 


he have nothing but Paraguay for drink. 


the South American commerce. At Peru, Chily, and Bu- 
enos Ayres, there are above two millions worth ſold per Amum; 


| fay, that their approbation flowed as much from their intereſt 
of their commerce with the Spaniards' of South America, and 


- The preparation of the plant, and the making it into drink is 


| reaſon of the black tincture it gives; and that, to- prevent 


. glaſs pipe, which goes round the company one after another. 


85 4 | | . 
phlegm, and to reſtore ſleep; the Americans attribute 


PARALEPSIS, HIAPAAEIVIZ, in rietorick, a pretence of 


way. See FIGURE. 


preſent themſelves in abundance; the orator would willingly 


SAR 7 


„ 


The word is formed of the Greek ragg ye, I prolong; com- 
. pounded of Tz and a. 2 5 5 
In the Hebrew, the 77 is frequently Paragogic; as in, M 


rs is only to give a more full and 


ARAGORICK'. See the article PAREGORICKS. 


ARAGOUE-. See the article PARAGUAY. 
ARAGRAPH, Nnararrador, a term in juriſprudence, ſig- 


Among the Greek poets, Paragraphs, Ileepyex@*,, were a ſpe- 


was a ſhort line with a dot at the extremity of it. 


lebrated plant of the ſhrub kind, growing in ſome provinces 


South-Sea Tea, See TEA. ” ; 
This plant, which does not riſe above a foot and half high, 


be looked on as a kind of occidental tea, which, like the orien- 


ds of Paraguay, the one called ſimply Para- 
guay; the other Camini, by the Spaniards, Terva-camini ; which 


The firſt the Spaniards call Terwe con pales, i. e. herb with litte 
ſticks, becauſe full of broken branches, and is chiefly uſed by 


But both are of ſo much uſe, and eſteemed of ſuch abſolute 
- neceſſity, that no body in that part of America will live with- 


fill, but that the maſters take care to ſupply the poor ſlaves 
that labour therein, with Paraguay, which is their conſtant 
remedy againſt thoſe mineral ſteams wherewith they would 


with any maſter, but upon this among other conditions, that 


The Paragzay makes one of the moſt conſiderable articles of 


which paſſes almoſt altogether through the hands of the Jeſuits. 
The uſe of Paragray began lately to obtain in England; where 
many people ſeemed to like it as well as tea. But foreigners 


as their taſte ; in regard they came fo eaſily by it, by reaſon 
Buenos Ayres, ſince the treaty of Utrecht in 1713. 


much the fame with that of tea, except that they infuſe both 
leaves and wood, that they drink it immediately out of the 
. veſſel it is made in; without letting it have time to infuſe, by 


leaves and all from coming, they ſuck it through a filver, or 


Frezier. | 
Beſide all the virtues which the eaftern people aſcribe to their 


to be good in diſeaſes of the head, breaſt, ſtomach, 


again 
85 theirs this further of purifying all kinds of water, how foul 


and corrupt ſoever, by only infuſing it therein, either hot or 


cold. Thus, baving always ſome of it with them, if they 


meet with none but the worſt waters in the vaſt deſarts to be 


croſſed in going from Buenos * to Peru and Chily, they 


are not afraid to drink it, after ſteeping ſome of the plant a 
little while therein. It is alſo held ſovereign againſt the ſcurvy, 


and putrid fevers. 
omitting, or paſſing over a thing, and yet expreſling it by the 
When the imagination is warmed, and reaſons and arguments 


ay them all down, in form; but for fear of wearying his au- 
dience, only produces ſome of them en paſſant, and without 


For inſtance, J paſs over in ſilence the many ini: 
ceived, ec. I wont inſiſt on his laſt re, I have re 
ahh mays we ME 2 A*, TIAPAAEITIOMENA, 2 fupplem | 
things omitted, or forgot in ſome preced ing ent of 
See SUPPLEMENT.  - - — 85 7 . or treatiſe 


_ 


_ dwelling on them: and this is called a Paralepſis, by the Latins 
Preteritio, by the Greeks Apoſcopeſis. See PRETERITION, @c, 


\ 


In the canon of ſcripture, there are two h 
mena, Called .in the Engliſh verſion, Ip Books K Parali. 
plement to the four books of kings, the two firſt 5 a ſap. 
alſo called Books of Samuel. | Wnereof we 
The uſe of Paragogic lette Quintus Calaber has a work entituled, the Paral ponens or 3 
rds, either for the ſake of the verſe, or PARALLAC TIC Angle, called alſo ſimply, Pax Omer 
; | the angle made in the centre of a ſtar by two right "ng 
the one from the centre of the earth, TB (1 ) 
24 27.) * other from its ſurface, EB. . Affen. 
r, which amounts to the fame, the Parallag; OY. 
difference of the 1 CEA, and BT 22 ns. is the 
real and apparent ; Aich the 
PARALLAX.' 3 
The Sines of the Paralla#ic angles ALT an 
Aſtron. Fig. 30. at the fame or 09. diſtances * © LES 
cies of critical notes, ſerving to mark the couplets, ſtrophes, SZ, are in a reciprocal ratio of, the diſtances of ch 7 * 
poſi | from the centre of the earth TI. and TS. e n 


and other diviſions of odes, and other poetical compoſitions. 
PARAL LAX, IAPAAAAZIZ, in aſtronomy, an arch 


This Paragraph, as deſcribed by the ſcholiaſt of Ariſtophanes, 
heavens intercepted between the true place of a ſtar 45 
5 15 


* place. See PLAck. 

he true place of a ſtar is that point of the hea 
Aſtronomy, Fig. 27, wherein it would be ſeen by 2 7 f 4 w 
in the centre of the earth, as at T.— The apparent hs! - 
point of the heavens C, wherein the ſtar appears to an e 
the ſurface of the earth, as at E. | 2 
Now, as in effect, we view the celeſtial bodies not fig h 
centre, but from the ſurface of our earth, which is a emi 4 
meter diſtant from the centre; we ſee it by a viſua 2 
which paſſing through the centre of the ſtar, and Proceed 


* 1 
/ _ 
CE. 4 % 
> 4 
5 OY * * 
1 . 2 


The word is formed from the Greek, rag 
1 paſs by. Some authors uſe the word Subrel enn, 
of Paralipomenon. 93-18 | m inſtend 


Ax, ig 
3 
drawn 


iſtances from the zenith are ſeen, ge 
* Xe 


of the 


thence to the ſurface of the mundane ſphere, marks Out 
other point C, which is its apparent place. - 
This difference of places, is what we call abſolutely, the p 
allax, raęgN he,, or the Parallax of Altitude; by Cope 
cus called the Commutation; which, therefore, is an an i 
formed by two viſual rays, drawn, the one from the centre, i 


other from the circumference of the earth, and traverſing the To 
body of the ſtar; and is meaſured by an arch of a great circle a 
| intercepted between the two points of true and apparent plece tl 
C and B. 2 
PARALLAX of Declination, is an arch of a circle of decim- de 
tion SI, Fig. 28, whereby the Parallax of altitude in. ar 
creaſes or diminiſhes the declination of a ſtar. See Dell. If 
NATION. | | | alt 
PaRALLAX of right Aſcenſion and Declenfion, is an arch of the th 
equator D d, Fig. 28, whereby the Parallax of altitude in. alr 
creaſes the aſcenſion, and diminiſhes the deſcenſion. See 4s- By 
CENSION and DESCENSION. | me 
PARALLAX of Longitude, is an arch of the ecliptic Tt, Eg. 29, ral 
whereby the Parallax of altitude increaſes or diminiſhes the T0 ob; 
longitude. See LoNGITUDE. mo 
PARALLAX- of Latitude, is an arch of a circle of latitude S, cle 
whereby the Parallax of altitude increaſes or diminiſhes th diff 
latitude. See LATITUDE. ſubt 
PARALLAX is alſo uſed for the angle made in the centre of the the 
ſtar, by two right lines, drawn, the one from the centre, the altit 
other from the ſurface of the earth. kno! 
This is alſo called Parallactic Angle. See PARALLACTIC A. kno 
ele. Hence, the Parallax diminiſhes the altitude of a ftzr, or the 
increaſes its diſtance from the zenith, and has, therefore, a con- Poun 
trary effect to the refraction. See REFRACTION. Thus 
The Parallax of altitude CB, Fig. 27, is, ſtrictly, the df. wher 
rence between the true diſtance. from the zenith CA, and From r. 
the apparent diſtance BA. See PARALLACTIC Aigl. zo ji, 
The Parallax" is greateſt in the horizon; in the zenith, 0! glyen, 
meridian, a ſtar has no Parallax at all; the true and appureit ne a1 
places, then co-inciding, | ; ber 
The horizontal Parallax is the fame, whether the ſtar be n tt 
the true, or apparent horizon. . Fl Plai 
The fixed far bre no ſenſible Parallax, by reaſon of ther e 
immenſe diſtance, to which the ſemi- diameter of the cart 10 Of 
but a meer point. See STAR and PLANET. 1 e td, 
Hence alſo, the nearer a ſtar is to the earth, the greater 5! eas 
Parallax, at an equal elevation about the horizon; Sau! t that 
ſo high, that we have much ado to obſerve any Parallax it dl. e 
See SATURN. _ ee 
The Porallax increaſes the right and oblique aſcenſion, em * 
miniſhes the deſcenſion; diminithes the northern d — 0 1 la 
and latitude in the eaſtern part, increaſes them in the were”) De 94 
increaſes the ſouthern in the eaſtern and weſtern part; he the 5 
niſhes the longitude in the weſtern part, increaſes it n h her ma 
eaſtern, The Paral/ax, therefore, has jult oppolite 42 0 
Vor, 


the refraction. See REFRACTION. 
Hence the Parallox of the remoter ſtar 8, is leſs that * 


f the nearer L. at the ame diſtance from the zenith ; 


as before obſerved. 


rallax 0 


6 | 
the Parallafic angles M and S, of ſtars equally 
diſtant 3 centre of the earth T, are as the ſines of the 
Giſtances een from the vertex Z M, and 28. e 
Llence, as the diſtances from the vertex decreale, 7. * 3 
irudes decreaſe, the Parallax decreaſes; and hence, allo, the 
Parallax affects the altitude of the ſtar, from the horizon to 
iich. ; ; 
Ide dpd of Parallaxes is of the utmoſt importance in 
aſtronomy; both for determining the diſtances of the planets, 
be d other phænomena of the heavens z for the calcu- 
See PLA- 


The ſines © 


mets, an 0 | | 
prion of eclipſes; and for finding the longitude. 


TANCE, LONGITUDE, and ECLIPSE. 
e of finding the Parallaxes of the celeſtial phænomena 
are various: Some of the principal and eaſier follow. 

To obſerve the PARALLAX of a celeſtial phenomenon, —Obſerye 
when the phænomenon is in the ſame vertical with a fixed ſtar 
which is near it; and meaſure its 2pparent diſtance from this 
ſtar. Obſerve again, when the phænomenon and fixed ſtar are 
in equal altitudes from the horizon; and again meaſure their 
diſtance.— The difference of thoſe diſtances will be, very near- 
ly, the Parallax of the ſtar. 


The Parallax of a phznomenon may be likewiſe found by ob- is to the whole fine AD; ſo is the Parallax obſerved in I, to 
28 ſerving its azimuth, and altitude; and by marking the time be- 


tween the obſervation, and its arrival at the meridian. | 
All required to find the Parallax of the moon, is the Paral- 

| lax of right aſcenſion: to find the effect of the magnitude 
of the ſemi- diameter of the earth, with regard to the phæno- 
mena of its motion, it is ſufficient to know how far the meri- 
dian, to which the eye refers ir, deviates from the true meri- 
dian. This is what M. Caſſini found and practiſed, with re- 
gard to mars; and which M. Maraldi has ſince practiſed, with 
regard to the moon.—The whole myſtery here confiſts in 
having the moon's true motion, which refers to the centre of 
the earth; and its apparent motion, which refers to the place 
of obſervation. The difference of theſe, which is greateſt in 
the horizon, or horary circle of 6 o'clock, gives the horizon- 
tal Parallax, for that latitude, whence the general Parallax, 
or that under the equator is eafily found : the Parallax of any 

parallel being to that of the equator, as the ſemi-diameter of 
this parallel is to that of the equator. See the practiſe of this 
method exemplified in finding the PARALLAX of mars. 

To obſerve the moon's PARALLAx,—Obſerve the moon's meridian 
altitude, with the greateſt accuracy, (See ALTITUDE) and mark 
the moment of time: this time being equared; (See EQUATION) 
compute her true longitude and latitude ; and from theſe find her 
declination ; (See DECLINAT10N) and from her declination 
and the elevation of the equator find her true meridian altirude. 
If the obſerved altitude be nor meridian, reduce it to the true 
altitude for the time of obſervation. Take the refraction from 


the obſerved altitude, and ſubtract rhe remainder from the true 


altitude: the remainder is the moon's Parallax. 

By this means Tycho in 1583. Oct. d. 12. hor. 5. 19. from the 
moon's meridian altitude obſerved, 13%. 38'. found her Pa- 
rallax 54. minutes. See Moon. 

To obſerve the Moon's Parallax in an eclipſe. —In an eclipſe of the 
moon, obſerve when both horns are in the ſame vertical cir- 
cle; in that moment take the altitudes of both horns ; the 
difference of the two being halved and added to the leaſt, or 
ſubtracted from the greateſt, gives nearly the viſible altirude of 
the moon's centre. Bur the true altitude is nearly equal to the 
altitude of the centre of the ſhadow at that time. Now we 
know the altitude of the centre of the ſhadow ; becauſe we 
know the ſun's place in the ecliptic, and its depreſſion under 
the horizon, which is equal to the altitude of the oppoſite 
point of the ecliptic in which the centre of the ſhadow is. 
Thus have we both the true and apparent altitude; the difference 
whereof is the Parallax. 

From the moon's PARALLAX AST, Fig. 30. and altitude SR, 
zo find ber diſtance from the earth. — By her apparent altitude 
given, we have her apparent diſtance from the. zenith, 5. e. 
the angle Z AS; or by her true altitude the angle AT S. 

'herefore, ſince, at the ſame time, we have the Parallactic 
angle S; and the ſemi-diameter of the earth AT is reputed as 1; 
by plain trigonometry we ſhall have the moon's diſtance in ſemi. 
diameters of the earth, thus: as the fine of the angle S is to 
the oppoſite ſide given, ſo is the ſine the other angle T, to 
the fide required T'S. | 
Hence, according to 'T'ycho's obſervation, the moon's diſtance 
r that time from the earth was 62 ſemi-diameters of the earth. 
Hence allo, ſince, from the moon's theory, we have the ratio 
of her diſtances from the earth in the ſeveral degrees of her 
anornaly , thoſe diſtances being found by the rule of three in 
emi-diameters of the earth, the Parallax is thence determined 
o the ſeveral degrees of the true anomaly, . 

o le Hire makes the greateſt horizontal Parallax 19. 1'. 25", 

e ſmalleſt 54. 5”. the moon's diſtance, therefore, when in 

" Perigee is 55552, that is almoſt 56 ſemi-diameters; in her 


N " 7855 that is, 635 ſemi-diameters of the earth. 


p AR 


1b obſerve the PARALLAx of mars. — 1. Suppoſe mats in the 


meridian and equator, in H, Tab. Aſtronomy, Fig. 3 1, and that 
the obſerver under the equator in. A, obſerves him culminating 
with ſome fixed ſtar. 2. If now the obſerver were in the 
centre of the earth, he would ſee mars conſtantly in the ſame 
point of the heaven with the ftar ; and therefore, together with 
it in the plane of the horizon, or of the ſixth horary. But fince 
mars, here, has ſome ſenſible Parallax, and the fixed ſtar none; 
mars will be ſeen in the horizon, when in P, the plane of 
the ſenſible horizon: and the ſtar, when in R the plane of the 
true horizon: obſerve, therefore the time between the tranſits 
of mars and of the ſtar through the plane of the ſixth hour. 
3. Convert this time into minutes of the equator; by this 
means we ſhall have the arch PM, to which the angle PAM, 
and conſequently the angle AMD is nearly equal, which is the 
horizontal Parallax of mars. 

If the obſerver were not under the equator, but in a parallel, 
IQ, chat difference will be a leſs arch, QM. Wheretore, 
ſince the little arches, QM and P M, are as their ſines AD and 
ID; and ſince ADG is equal to the diſtance of the place from 
the equator, i. e. to the elevation of the pole; and therefore, 
AD to ID, as the whole ſine to the co- ſine of the elevation of 
the pole; ſay, as the co- ſine of the elevation of the pole ID 


the Parallax to be obſerved under the equator. 

Since mars and the fixed ſtar cannot be commodiouſly ob- 
ſerved in the horizon ; let them be obſerved in the circle of 
the third hour: and ſince the Parallax there obſerved, TO, 
is to the horizontal one, PM, as IS to I'D; fay, as the fine 
of the angle I DS, or 459 (ſince the plane DO is in the 
middle between the meridian DH and the true horizon D M) 
is to the whole ſine, ſo is the Parallax T O to the horizontal 
Parallax PM. g | 

If mars be likewiſe out of the plane of the equator ; the Pa- 
rallax found will be an arch of a parallel; which muſt, there- 
fore, be reduced, as above, to an arch of the equator. 
Laſtly, if mars be not ſtationary, but rather direct, or retro- 
grade by obſervations for ſeveral days, find out what his mo- 
tion is every hour, that his true place from the centre may be 
aſſigned for any given time. 

By this method, Caſſini, to whom we owe this noble inven- 
tion, obſerved the greateſt horizontal Parallax of mars to be 
25 ſeconds, or a little leſs. By the ſame method Mr. Flam- 
ſtead found it near 30 ſeconds. 

By the ſame method the ſame author Caſſini obſerved the Pa- 
rallax of venus. | 


It muſt be here noted, that the obſervation is to be made with 


a teleſcope, in whole focus are ſtrained four threads cutring each 


other at right angles A, B, C, D, fig. 45. no 2, and the teleſcope 


to be turned about, till ſome ſtar near mars be ſeen to paſs 
over ſome of the threads, that the threads AB and CD may 
be parallel to the equator, and therefore, AC and BD may re- 
preſent circles of declination. Thus, by means of the perpen- 
dicular threads, the ſituations of the ſtar, and of mars in the 
meridian, and circle of three o'clock will be determined. 


To find the Sun's PARALLAx.—The great diſtance of the Sun 


renders its Parallax too ſmall to fall under even the niceſt 
immediate obſervation : Indeed, many attempts have been made 
both by the antients and moderns; and many methods invented 
for that purpoſe. The firſt, that of Hipparchus, followed by 
Ptolemy, i 84 was founded on the obſervarion of lunar eclip- 
ſes; the ſecond, was that of Ariſtarchus, whereby the angle 
ſubtended by the ſemi-diameter of the moon's orbit ſeen from 
the ſun, was ſought from the lunar phaſes : but, theſe both 
proving deficient, aſtronomers are forced to have recourſe to 
the Parallaxes of the planets nearer us, as mars and venus ; 
for from their Parallaxes known, that of the ſun, which is in- 
acceſſible. by any direct obſervation, is eaſily deduced. | 

For from the theory of the motions of the earth and planets, 
we know at any time the proportion of the diſtances of the 
ſun and planets from us; and the horizontal Parallaxes are in a 
reciprocal proportion to thoſe diſtances : knowing, therefore, 


the Parallax of a planet, that of the ſun may be found from it. 


Thus, mars, when oppoſite to the ſun, is rwice as near as the 
ſun is: his Parallax, therefore, will be twice as great as that 
of the ſun: and venus, when in her inferior conjunction with 
the ſun, is ſometimes nearer us than he is ; her Parallax, 
therefore, is greater in the ſame proportion. 

Thus, from the Parallaxes of mars and venus, the ſame Caſſini 
found the ſun's Parallax to be ten ſeconds, which implies his 


diſtance to be 22000 ſemi-diameters of the earth. 


In an obſervation of the tranſit of venus over the ſun, which 
will be ſeen in May, 1761. Dr. Halley has ſhewn a method of 
finding the ſun's Parallax, and diſtance to a great nicety, viz. 
to a five hundreth part of the whole. See Sun. 


The PARALLAX of the Stars, with regard to the earth's natural 


orbit. — The ſtars have no Parallax, with regard to the earth's 


ſemi-diamerer; yet, with regard to the earth's annual orbit, 


it is juſtly expected that ſome Parallax be found. See Ok- 
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earth in its annual moti 
cylinder, which bei nual motion deſcribes a. ki 
ng prolo a. kind of | quadrant : 8 
_ . draws a — — — heaven of the fixed] ſcrewed A. mn in its motion round 
2 | opt ger sf” As — ; = Pom 3 PA 8 of Altitude 1 * ecliptic. See Ge lobe, Whe 
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rious diſtances of a fixed * 3 = it by obſerving the Parallels of lati _—_ in n globe, 

2 of the earth's orbit: and Mr wy e zenith, in different] PARALLEL Sph rude in aſtronomy. See 5 are the ſame v 
= OO of a fixed ſtar from the l * — the acceſs | equator ee 8 ae, of the her NATION OY 

the year; and with ſi or at different times| Zenith les with the horiz nere, where; 
being, that a” ucceſs, the reſult of his ob h and nadir. See 8 on, and th erein 
xed ſtar, near th is obſervations| In this ſph PHERE, © Poles wi 

| — nearer it at the ES was found 40 or 45] Of the 4 408 the Parallels of the equat 18 
2 for ſeven years ſucceſſively. ce chan at the ſummer] turn roun x ie I tes no ſtars tay become Parall 
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Th 
ey are repreſented on the globe by the diviſions of the 
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parallel to the ſame line. See Axis. 
—_ neceſſary reſult of the earth's double 
nd the ſun, the other round its own axis. 
| i chere any neceſſity to imagine a third motion, as ſome 
l e. to account for this Paralleliſm. | See EARTH. 
Lb 5 this Paralleliſm that we owe the viciſſitude of 2 
— hs inequality of day and night. See SEASON. See 


Dar, Ge. | * n e placed at the end of 
PARALLELISH 3 I __ planted in parallel 


ded by two rows lanted 
My Ming 545 parallel, but always inclining to each 
9 


r extreme. 
r. towards the furthe 8 
ng mathematicians have taken occaſion to enquire, in what 


; e diſpoſed, to correct this effect of the 
=” 3 the rows {till appear parallel? parallel 
1 12 not be, but diverging, but according to what law 
al they diverge? the two rows, in fine, muſt oO as 
that the unequal intervals of — =_ or correſponding 
n under equal viſual angles. | 
_— — — . any has aſſerted, without any demon- 
ſtration, and F. Tacquet, after him, demonſtrated by a long 
and intricate ee that the two rows of trees muſt be two 
i-hyperbola's. | 

a gs = ſince, in the memoirs of the royal academy, 
a. 1717, found the ſame ſolution by an ealy, and ſimple 

1-6s But he renders the problem much more general, and 
es-not only that the viſual angles be equal, but to have 
ncreaſe, or decreaſe in any given ratio: provided the 


bit, will always 
This Paralleliſm is 
motion; the one FoUu 


requir 
them 1 


reateſt do not exceed a right angle. The eye, he requires to 


be placed in any point, _ at the beginning of the 
or beyond, or on this ſide. 

al chi laid "lows. he ſuppoſes the firſt row to be a right 
line, and ſeeks what line the other muſt be, which he calls the 
curve of the range. This he finds muſt be an hyperbola, to 
have the viſual angles equal. The ftraight and hyperbolical 
rows will be ſeen parallel to infinity; and if the oppoſite ſemi- 
hyperbola be added, we ſhall have three rows of trees, (the 
{{raight one in the middle) and all three parallel. 

Nor is it required this ſecond hyberbola be the oppoſite of the 
firſt, i. e. of the ſame kind, or have the fame tranverſe axis: 
It is enough if it have the fame centre, its vertex in the ſame 
right line, and the fame conjugate axis. Thus the two hyper- 
bola's may be of all the different kinds poſſible; yet all have 
the ſame effect. See HYPERBOLA. | = 

Again, the ſtrait row being laid down as before; if it be re- 
quired to have the trees appear under decreaſing angles, M. 
Varignon. ſhews, that if the decreaſe be a certain ratio, which 
he determines ; the other line muſt be a parallel ſtraight line. 


But he goes yet farther; and ſuppoſing the firſt row any curve 


whatever, he ſeeks for another that ſhall make the rows have 
any effect deſired, i. e. be ſeen under any angles equal, in- 
creaſing or decreaſing. 
pARALLE LOG RAM, in geometry, a quadrilateral right- 
lined figure, whoſe oppoſite ſides are parallel, and equal to each 
other. See QUADRILATERAL. 
A Parallelogram is generated by the equable motion of a right 
line always parallel to itſelf. See FIGURE. 8 
When the Parallelogram has all its four angles right, and only 
its oppoſite ſides equal, it is called a rectangle, or oblong. 
See RECTANGLE. | | 
When the angles are all right, and the ſides equal, it is called a 
ſquare, which ſome make a ſpecies of Parallelogram, others 
not. See SQUARE. 
If all the ſides be equal, and the angles unequal, it is called a 
rhombus or lozenge. See RHOMBUs. 
If both the ſides and angles be unequa!, it is called a rhom- 
boides, Sce RHOMBOIDES. Wer | 
Properties of the PARALLELOGRAM.—In every Parallelogram, 
what kind ſoever it be of, e. gr. that AB CD, Tab. Geometry, 
Fig. 41, a diagonal D A divides it into two equal parts; the 
angles diagonally oppoſite B, C, and A, D, are equal; the op- 
polite angles of the ſame fide C, D, and A, B, exc. are, toge- 
ther, equal to two right angles; and each two ſides, together, 
greater than the diagonal. ä ä 
Two Parallelograms AB CD, and EC DF on the fame or 
equal baſe CD, and of the ſame height A C, or between the 
lame parallels A F, C D are equal. And hence two triangles 
CDA, and CDF on the ſame baſe and on the ſame height, 
are alſo equal. | 
Hence, alſo, every triangle C F D is half a Parallelogram 
ACDB upon the ſame or an equal baſe CD, and of the 
lame altitude, or between the fame parallels. Hence alſo a 
tangle is equal to a Parallelogram, having the fame baſe, 
and half the altitude, or half the baſe and the fame altitude. 
See TRIANGLE. 
Porallelograms, therefore, are in a given ratio, compounded 
of their baſes and altitudes. If then the altitudes be equal, 
they are the baſes, and converſely. | 
In ſimilar Parallelograms and triangles, 
Torional to the homologous ſides; and 


the altitudes are pro- 
the baſes are cut pro- 


PAR 
are in a duplicate ratio of their homologous ſides, alſo of their 
altitudes and the ſegments of their baſes: they are, therefore, 
as the ſquares of the ſides, altitudes, and homologous ſegments 
of the baſes. | 
In every Parallelogram, the ſum of the ſquares of the two dia- 
gonals, is equal to the ſum of the ſquares of the four ſides. 
This propoſition, M. de Lagny, takes to be one of the moſt 
Important in all geometry; he even ranks it with the cele- 
brated 47" of Euclid, and with that of the ſimilitude of trian- 
glesg and adds, that the whole firſt book of Euclid is only a 
particular caſe hereof. For, if the Parallelogram be rectangu- 
lar, it follows that the two diagonals are equal; and, of conſe- 
quence, the ſquare of a diagonal, or which comes to the ſame 
thing, the ſquare of the hypothenuſe of a right angle, is equal 
to the ſquares of the ſides. 
If the Parallelogram be not rectangular, and, of conſequence, 
the two diagonals be not equal; which is the moſt general 
caſe ; the propoſition becomes of vaſt extent: it may ſerve, 
for inſtance, in the whole theory of compound motions, ec. 
There are three manners of demonſtrating this problem ; the 
firſt by trigonometry, which requires 21 operations ; the ſecond 
geometrical and analyrical ; which requires 15. M. de Lagny 
gives a more conciſe one, in the Memoirs de I Acad. which 
only requires 7. See DIAGONAI. 
To find the area of the rectangled Paral 
_ the length of the ſides AB, and AC; multiply AB into AC, 
the produce will be the area of the Parallelogram. Suppoſe 
e. gr. ABto be 345; AC 123; the area will be 11385. 
Hence 1. Rectangles are in a ratio compounded of their ſides 
ABandAC. 2. If, therefore, there be three lines continu- 
ally proportional; the ſquare of the middle one is equal to 
the rectangle of the two extremes : and if there be four propor- 
tional lines, the rectangle under the two extremes, is equal to 
that under the two middle terms. See RecTANGLE. 
Other Parallelograms, not rectangular, have their area's found 
by reſolving them, by diagonals, into two triangles; and ad- 
ding the areas of the ſeparate triangles into one ſum. See 
TRIANGLE, | 
Complement of a PARALLELOGRAM. See COMPLEMENT. 
Centre of gravity of a PARALLELOGRAM. See CENTER of 
GRAVITY, and CEnTROBARYC Method. | | 
PARALLELOGRAM, or PARALLELISM, alſo denotes a machine 
uſed for the ready and exact reduction or copying of deſigns, 
ſchemes, prints, ec. in any proportion; which is done hereby 
without any knowledge or habit of deſigning. See Des16NinG. 
The Parallelogram is alſo called Pentagraph. See its deſcrip- 
tion and uſe under the article PENTAGRAPH. 
PARALO GIS M, NAPAAOTIEMOE, in logic, a falſe reaſoning ; 
or a fault committed in demonſtration, when a conſequence 
is drawn from principles that are falſe, or not proved; or when 
a propoſition is paſſed over, which ſhould have been proved by 
the way. See ERROR, REASONING, DEMONSTRATION, &c. 
A Paralogiſm differs from a ſophiſm in this, that the Sophiſng 
is committed out of defign and ſubtlety ; and the Paralogiſmn 
out of miſtake, and for want of ſufficient light, and applica- 
tion, See SoHISM. 
Yet Meſſeurs du Port-Royal do not ſeem to make any diffe- 
pretenders to the quadra- 


| 


rence between them. None of the 
ture of the circle but have made Paralogiſms. See Qua- 
DRATURE, 
PARALYSIS®, narAArttlg, in medicin 
called Palſy. See Palsv. 
*The word is formed from the Greek N, I unbind; this 
diſeaſe being ſuppoſed to unbind the nerves and muſcles. 


The Paralyſis only differs from the pareſis as the greater from 
the leſs. See PAREs18. | 
Authors diſtinguiſh the Paralyſis into a paraplegia or paraplexia, 
hemiplegia, and partial Paraſhyſis. | 
The firſt is a Palſy of the whole body. See PARA PLEOIA. 
The ſecond, of one fide of the body. See HEMIPLEOIA. 
The third of ſome particular member; which is the proper 
Palſy, See PaLs v. 
PARALYTIC, a perſon affected with the paralyſis, or palſy, 
See PALs v, &c. | 
PARAMESE *, NAPAMEEY, in the ancient muſic, the ninth 
chord, or ſound in the diagramma, or ſcale of muſic. See 
DiacRamma. | 
* The word is Greek, and ſignifies juxta mediam, next to the mid- 
dle; its fituation in the firſt ſtate of the ſcale, being next the 
meſe, or middle chord. See Crorp. 


PARAMETER, in geometry, a conſtant right line in each 
of the three conic ſections ; called alſo larus rectum. See 
LArus rectum. 

In a Parabola V BV, Tah. Conics Fig. 8, the rectangle of the 
Parameter AB, and an abſciſſe, e. gr. B 3, is equal to the 
ſquare of the correſpondent ſemi-ordinate 3 III. See PARA - 
BOLA. 

In an ellipfis and hyperbola, the Parameter is a third propor- 
tional to the e Frome tranſverſe axis. See ELLIPs1s, 
and HyYPERBOLA, 


e, a diſeaſe popularly 


potionably thereby. Hence, ſimilar Para 
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llelograms and triangles 


PAR A- 


PAR 


PARAMOUNT, in our law, ſignifies the ſupreme lord of | 


the fee. See Lok D, FEE, TREASON; @c. 
There may be a tenant to a lord, who holdeth himſelf of ano- 
ther lord; in reſpect whereof, the former lord is called /ord 
. Meſne; and the latter lord Paramount. See MESNE. | 
All honours which have manors under them, have lord Para- 
mount, See HonNOUR and MaANnoR. 
But even the term lord Paramount, is only comparative: for as 
one man may be great compared to a leſs, and little, being 
compared with a greater; ſo none ſimply ſeems to be lord Pa- 
ramount but the king, who is patron Paramount to all the be- 
nefices in England. See KING, PATRON, ec. 
PAR ANY MPH, PaRANVYMFHVUSs, among the ancients, the 
perſon who waited on the bride, and directed the nuptial ſo- 
lemnities; called alſo pronubus, and auſpex, becauſe the cere- 
mony begun with taking auſpicia. See MARRIAGE. 
In ſtrickneſs, however, the Paranymph, lagarv o-, only offi- 


ciated on the part of the bridegroom ; on the part of the bride, | 


it was a woman officiated, called Pronuba. 
The Jews had likewiſe a kind of Paranymphs, which the tal- 


mud and the rabbins call i Schuſchebim, 9. d. compa- | 


nions of the ſpouſe. | 
The IVW council of Carthage appoints, that, when the mar- 
ried couple come to aſk the prieſt's bleſſing, they be preſented, 
either by their fathers and mothers, or by their Paranymphs. 
PARAPET *, Breaſtwork, in fortification, a defence or 


: — mien on the_exrreme Of - @ rampart; or other work, ſerving 


to cover the ſoldiers, and the cannon from the enemy's fire. 


See DEFENCE. 
* Borel gives us from Joſ. Maria Subreſius, a curious collection of 
names, which the ancients and moderns have given to this kind 
of Parapets: the Latins called them Subarre, and Baſtiæ, whence 
the names Baſtion and Baſtile. They alſo called them Pagineu- 
mata, Loricæ, and Antemuralia, The Spaniards called them 
Barbacanes ; the Italians, Parapetti, becauſe of their defending 

the breaſt, petto; whence our Parapet. 
Parapets are raiſed on all works, where it is neceſſary to cover 


the men from the enemies fire; both within and without the | 


place, and even the approaches. See WoRK. 

The Parapet Royal, or that of the rampart, is to be of earth, 
cannon- proof, from 18 to 20 foot thick; fix foot high towards 
the place, and four or five towards the rampart.— This differ- 
ence of height makes a glacis or {lope for the muſketeers 
to fire down into the ditch, or at leaſt the counterſcarp. See 
RAM PART and RoyaAL. 

Pefore the Parapet is a banquette, or little eminence, a foot 

and half high for the ſoldiers to ſtand on. See BANQUETTE. 

The Parapet of the wall is ſometimes of ſtone.—The Paraper 
of the trenches is either made of the earth dug up; or of ga- 
bions, faſcines, barrels, ſacks of earth, or the like. 

ARAPET, is alſo a little wall, breaſt-bigh, raiſed on the brinks of 
bridges, keys, or high buildings; to ſerve as a ſtay, and prevent 
people's tumbling over. 

EARAP H, a particular character, knot, or flouriſh, which 
people habituare themſelves to make always in the ſame manner 
at the end of their natne, to prevent their ſignature from being 
counterfeited. See CIPHER. 
The Paraph of the Kings of France is a grate, which the ſe- 
- Cretaries always place before their own, in all letters, ec. Me- 
nage derives the word from Paragraphus. See PARAGRAPH. 
PARAPHERNALIA®, or PARAPHERNA, in the civil law 
- thoſe goods which a wife brought her huſband, beſides her 
dower, and which were ſtil] to remain at her diſpoſal, excluſive 
of their huſband; unleſs there were ſome proviſion made to the 
contrary to the marriage contract. See DowER and Goops. 
*The word is formed from the Greek wazz, beyond. or over, and 
pegrn, dos, dower, — In his Rebus quas extra dotem mulier habet & 
guas Græci mc ix vocant, nullam, uxore probibente, vir ba- 
beat communionem. Cod. de pactis. 
The grand cuſtomary of Normandy, gives a different ſenſe to 
the word; it calls Paraphernalia the moveables, linen, and 
other female neceſſaries, which are adjudged to a wife, in 
prejudice of the creditors, when ſhe renounces the ſucceſſion 
of her huſband. | 
Some of our Engliſh lawyers give a ſtill different ſenſe to the 
word Paraphernalia, defining it to be ſuch goods as a wife 
challengeth over and above her dower, or jointure after her 
huſband's death; as, furniture for her chamber, wearing appa- 
rel, and jewels, which are not to be put into the inventory of 
her huſband's goods. 

PA RAPHIMO SIS, nAr AM EI, in medicine, a diſorder 
of the penis, wherein the prepuce is ſhrunk, and withdrawn be- 
hind the glans, ſo as not to be capable of being brought to 
cover the ſame. See PREPUCE and GLANS, 

This happens ofteneſt in venereal diſorders, where the humours 

of a gleet frequently prove lo fharp, as to cauſe this retraction. 

There ſometimes ariſes a neceſſity in this caſe to ſnip, or cut 
the prepuce open, otherwite the humours will be pent up un- 

der it, and do a great deal of miſchief. See PhIMos!s. 

PARAPHRASE, GAPAvFALILE, an explanation of ſome text 
in clearer and more ample terms, whereby we ſupply what the 


FP 
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ment, as ſo extraordinary a work 
declare, he thinks the . Sg chr Py 
when he penned it. - „ £6 
Chaldee PARAPHRASE, is a phraſe frequent; 

and divines.—There are Een Chaldee — the Critics 
tareuch : that of Onkelos, which ſome take to b. n the pen. 
with Aquila, and which others take to have been ry the lane 
whom the talmudiſts in the treatiſe: Girtiz, make a ne ly 
— 2 — * See PENTAT EUCH. nepheyy of 
e ſegond is the Paraphraſe of Jonathan. The iv... 
the Targum of re * eee TR third is called 
The Chaldee Paraphraſe on the prophets is of Jo 
of Uziel, whom ſome confound with I heodotio an 
The author of the Chaldee Paraphraſe on the h 
is unknown. Some attribute it to one J 
ſquinter; others to rabbi Akiba. 
difference in the ſtyle, that no on 
author of the whole. | 
PARAPHRENESIS, or ParRarnrentry | 

in medicine, a ſecondary kind of phrenzy, . 8 
cients, io be owing not to any immèdiate diſorder of : b ro 
or meninges, but to an inflammation of the ventricle the a, 
and eſpecially the diaphragm, whereby the Fiankngg 


brain and mer... ? 

me 
come to be affected by conſent of parts. See Punkxirt, 
ls, 


The ancients called it a Pſeudo-Phreno ſis, falſe 
ſtinguiſh it from the true e 
a n . ; a I an 
3 1 the _ and ” 5 
he moderns do not make any ſuch diſtin&ion j i 
they all come from the ſame cout; but that en _ 
inflammation of the brain, nor of the diaphragma 15 
Mala, MELANCHOLY, Oc. | EY 
PARAPHRENITIS, among modern phyſicians, is an inflammyt 
of the mediaſtinum, or pleura about the diaphragm nk 
with a continual fever, and exquilite pain in the paris ach 
on contracting the abdominal veſſels; as alſo a delirium = 
riſing of the hypochondria. | : 
PARAPLEGTIA®, or PARAPLE XIA, DAPADAHTLA, or naps. 
IAHZIA, in medicine, a ſpecies of paralyſis, or paliy, ulually 
ſucceeding an apoplexy. See PALsY and ApopLkxr. 
*The word comes the Greek wa2z much, and Sven 4 
maT, I ſtrike. 9 3 
The Paraplegia is a general pally, affecting the whole body 
the head alone excepred.—Poerhaave defines it an immobiliy 
of all the muſcles below the head, that have nerves from te 
cerebrum and cerebellum. | 
Sometimes, all ſenſe as well as motion are deſtroyed herchy, 
ſometimes only one of them. 
Its original is uſually ſuppoſed to be ſome diſorder, or ob. 
ſtruction in the fourth ventricle of the brain, or in the begin- 
ning of the ſpinal marrow. 
Ermuller diſtinguiſhes the Paraplegia from the poraiyſss. The 
paralyſis, according to him, is a relaxation or reſolution of 
the ligaments and members miniſtring to motion, not from 
any obſtruction of the nerves, but from a reſolution of the 
nervous parts. —Whereas the Paraplegia ariſes from ſome ob- 
ſtruction of the nerves. 
The latter uſually ſucceeds an apoplexy, epilepſy, convulſions 
vertigo's; the former, the ſcorbutus, hypochondriacal dias 
colic, Gc. | 
PARAPLEXTIA, in medicine. See PARAPLEGI4. 
PARASANG®#, DAPAEAITEE, an ancient Perſian meaſure 
different at different times, and in different places; being uſi⸗ 
ſually 30, ſometimes 40, and ſometimes 50 ſtadia, or furlong: 
See MEASURE, STADIUM, G&c. | 
* 'The word according to Littleton, has its riſe from Paraſth di. 
garius, . d. the ſpace a poſſ- man rides from one ſtation, 4ngaris, 
to another, | | 
PARASCENIUM, among the Ro 
the theatre, whither the actors with 
Oc. more frequently called Poſtſcenium. See THEA 
PARASCEVE, nAPaEKEreE, the ſixth day of the 
of lent, popularly called Good-Friday. See LENT. : 
St. John ſays our Saviouf was crucified on the Paraſces of 
the Paſſover, i. e. on the eve or day of preparation ol i 
paſſoyer: For Iſidore and Papias obſerve, that the word in is 
original Greek ſignifies preparation, and was applied work 
Jews to Friday, becauſe on that day they uſed to prepare i 
was neceſſary for the celebration of the Sabbath. See gens 
Hence what our tranſlation of the New Teſtament rende 
preparation of the Sabbath, M. Simon, and ſome others, ci 
Paraſceve. See PREPARATION. 
PARASELENE *, in phyſiology, 
phenomenon encompaſſing or adjacent 
of a luminous ring; wherein is ſometimes 
times two apparent images of the moon. 
* The word is formed from the Greek Tags, near, 
moon, 


The Paraſelenes are formed after the ſame manner as ch 
helia, or mock-ſuns. See PARHELION. 
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9 itle; the afites being a king of prieſts, or at 
al 5 — — 2 ak 10 the ſame manner, as at Rome 
] the epulones. See EPULO. | jet 
7 k care of the ſacred corn; or the corn deſtin 


I les. and the gods, viz. ſacrifices, feaſts, 
; temples, and the g 3 s 
. 5 * intendance over ſacrifices, and took 


e 5 + were duly performed. 
2 there was a kind of college of twelve paraſites; 
= people-of Attica furniſhing one, who was always choſen 
families. 
Pol en Rs paraſite was alſo an honourable name among 
the dar Th Gauls; and was given to their poets. Fe 
PARASITES, or PARASITAICAL plants, in Dots - i 6.00 
diminutive plants, growing on trees, and ſo called from , 
manner of living and feeding, which is alrogether on others. 
T. | 
1 pts" which was anciently ſuppoſed the effect of a diſ- 
compoſure of the texture of the bark; or a kind of ruſt, or - 
moſt, little filaments ariſing from the bark : but from _ ob- 
ſervations of the moderns, it appears, that moſſes are rea P ants, 
whoſe ſeed 1s exceedingly fine, and incloſed in very little cap- 
ſulæ; which burſting of themſelves, the ſeed is driven by the 
wind, and, at length, detained in the inequalities of the barks 
of trees; where it takes root and is fed at the expence thereof. 
ce Moss. g I 
Of theſe moſſes M. Vaillant reckons no leſs than 137 ſpecies, 
all in the neighbourhood of Paris; which, with thelichens and 
miſleroe's, make the family of paraſite plants. See MISLETOE, c. 
The moſt pernicious of theſe paraſites, to the trees that ſup- 


ort them, are the lichens; which appear on the barks of trees, 


in form of a cruſt, mixed with yellow and a dirty white. See 

ISEASE of Plants. 
M de 14 gives us a remedy for this diſeaſe, in the French 
Memoirs of the Acad. Roy. It conſiſts in making an inciſion 
through the bark to the very wood, from the firſt branches to 
the earth; the bark cloſes again in a little time, and always 
preſerves itſelf clean and free from moſſes for the future. 
This aperture renders the courſe of the ſap more free, and 
prevents the forming of thoſe inequalities ſo favourable to the 
production of moſſes. The inciſion, he adds, is to be made 
from March to the end of April, and on that ſide turned moſt 
from the ſun. 

PARASOL, a little moveable, in manner of a canopy, bore 
in the hand to ſcreen the head ſrom the ſun, rain, G c. more 
uſually called ambrella. ix, 

It is made of leather, taffety, oil-cloth, &. mounted on a ſtick, 
and opened or ſhut at pleaſure, by means of pieces of whale- 
bone that ſuſtain it. The Eaſt-Indians never ſtir without a 


paraſol. | 


The word is French. — That uſed againſt rains is ſometimes 
called parapluie. : 

PARASTATA, in the ancient architecture, a kind of pier, 
or piedroit, ſerving as a defence or ſupport to a column or arch. 
See PIER and P1EDRoOIT. 

Mr. Evelyn makes the paraſtata the ſame with pilaſter : Bar- 
baro, and others, the ſame with anta: Daviler, the ſame with 
piedroit. See PILASTER, ANTA, @c. 

PAR AST ATA, in anatomy, Epididymide ; or two tuberous, 
varicoſe bodies, lying upon, and adhering to, the upper part 
of the teſticles ; whereof they properly appear to be a part; 
though different from the reſt, in form and conſiſtence. See 
TESTICLE and VARICIFORMES. 


The paraſiatæ conſiſt, like the teſticles, of a convolution of 


ſeminal tubuli, mixed with bloody-veſſels; the difference be- 
tween them lying only in this, that, in the paraſtatæ, the 
tubuli are united into one; the various convolutions of which, 
being more firmly bound together by a ſtrong membrane, ari- 
ling from the tunica albuginea, it feels more compact than 
the teſticles. See SEED, SPERMATIC, c. | 

The faraſtatæ and teſticles, are ſaid to be incloſed in three 
proper membranes; the firſt muſculous, derived from the cre- 
matter muſcle; the ſecond, called the waginalia ; the third, 
the albuginea, See each under its proper article. 

PARASYNANCHEZ, in medicine, a kind of angina or 
ſeuinancy, wherein the exterior muſcles of the throat are in- 
bamed. See ANGINA and QUINzZy. 


The word comes from Tag, ow, aſuen, to ſuffocate. 


PAR ATHESIS, in the Greek church, the prayer which the 
biſhop rehearſes over the catechumens, ſtretching his hands over 
em to give them benediction; which they receive, bowing 
their head under his hands. 2 
ARATHESIS, (popularly called Brackets or Crotchets) is alſo the 
name of a kind of point or mark, as [] uſed in writing, chiefly 
to include ſynonymous, explicatives, and the like matters. not 
ellential to the diſcourſe. See PaRENTHEs1S. : 
*RATHESIS, in grammar, appoſition; or a figure whereby two or 

, hore ſubſtantives are put in the ſame caſe. See APPOsSITION. 
RAT ILM Us, in the ancient Greek juriſprudence, a name 
>" to a ſort of puniſhment impoſed on adulterers who were 
1007, and unable to ſtand the common penalty. See ADULTERY. 


— 


t conſiſted either VER 
0 - either in making them run a horſe-radiſh up the anus, 


PAR 


which they called avogeapandaur; Or in tearing up by the rds 
the hair about the pudendum, which they called @eggriaue; of 
rag, to rear, pluck up. x 


PARATITLES, PararTiTLAa, in juriſprudence, ſhort notes, 


or ſummaries of the titles of the digeſt, and code; which have 
been made by ſeveral lawyers, in order to compare, and exa- 
mine the connection of the ſeyeral parts with one another. 


See Cop and DiGtsr. | 


We have paratitles of Cujas, of Maran, &c. Chaſſaneus has 
a ſecond comment on the paratitles of Cujas 


PARAVAIL, PARAVAILE, in law, the loweſt tenant of a fee; 


or he that is immediate tenant to the land. See TENANT. 
He is called tenant paravail, becauſe it is preſumed he hath 
profit, and avail by the land. 


PARAZONIUM, OAPAZQNION, or Scipio, among medalliſts 


a ſcepter, rounded at the two ends in manner of a truncheon, 
or commander's ſtaff; or a kind of poniard, or ſhort ſword 
repreſented as wore at the girdle, on ſeveral ancient medals. 
Antiquaries are much divided on the explication of the para- 
⁊onium; as, indeed, the form and manner of bearing it are very 
different. It is ſometimes thrown a croſs the ſhoulders in man- 
ner of a quiver. 


PARBOILING, in pharmacy, &&c. a term applied to fruits, 


herbs, exc. which are boiled a little while, to draw out the 


firſt juices ; in order to be afterwards inſpiſſated, or thickened d 
See BolLING. | 
PARCÆ, goddeſſes who, according to the ancient Pagan the- 


ology, preſide over the periods, or durations of human lives. 
Theſe the ancients frequently confounded with the fates, or de- 
ſtinies ; and, in effect, the parcæ, according to Plato, were the 
daughters of neceſſity, and deſtiny. See FaTE and DESTINY. 
The parce were three, Clotho, Lacheſis, and Atropos; be- 
cauſe, forſooth, all things have their beginning, progreſs and end. 
Hence the poets tell us, the parcæ ſpun the thread of mens 
lives; that Clotho held the diſtaſf, and drew the thread; Lache- 
ſis twirled the ſpindle, and ſpun it; and Atropos cut it. Clotho 
colum retinet, Lacheſis net, & Atropos occat. 

The ancients. repreſent the parce divers ways: Lucian, in 
the ſhape of three poor old women, having large locks of 
wool, mixed with daffodils on their heads ; one of which holds 
a diſtaff, the other a wheel, and the third a pair of ſciſſars, 
wherewith to cut off the thread of life. Others repreſent them 
otherwiſe ; Clotho appearing in a long robe of divers colours, 
wearing, a crown upon her head adorned with ſeven ſtars, and 
holding a diſtaff in her hand: Lacheſis in a robe beſet with 
ſtars, with ſeveral ſpindles in her hand; and Atropos, clad in 
black, cutting the thread with a large ſciſſars. 

The ancients imagined that the parce uſed white wool for 
a long and happy life; and black, for a ſhort and unfortunate 
one. 


PAR CEL-Makers, two officers in the exchequer, who make 


parcels of the eſcheater's accounts, wherein they charge them 
with every thing they have levied for the king's uſe, within the 
time of their office, and deliver the ſame to one of the audi- 


tors of the court to make their accompts therewith. See 


ESCHEATOR. 


Bill of PaRcELs. See the article BILL. 
PARCENERS, quaſi PARCELLERs. See Co-PARcENERS. 
PARCHMENTZ®, in commerce, e&&c. ſheep or goat's ſkin 


prepared after a peculiar manner, which renders it proper for 
ſeveral ues; particularly for writing on, and covering of books, 
Gc. See WRITING and Book-BINDING. 

* 'The word comes from the Latin Pergamena, the ancient name of 
this manufacture; which it is ſaid to have took from the city 
Pergamos, to Eumenes, king whereof, its invention is uſually 

_ aſcribed, Though, in reality, that prince appears rather to have 

been the improver, than the inventor of Parchment. For the 
Perſians of old, according to Diodorus, wrote all their records on 
ſkins; and the ancient Tonians, as we are told by Herodotus, 
made uſe of ſheep-ſkins and goat-ſkins in writing, many ages 
before Eumenes's time. Nor need we doubt that ſuch ſkins were 
prepared and dreſſed for that purpoſe, after a manner not unlike 
that of our Parchment; though probable not ſo artiſicially.— Vid 
—_— * 2. p. 84. Herodot. I. 5. Prid. Connect. part 1. 

. 
Parchment is begun by the ſkinner, and ended by the parchment 
maker. It conſtitutes a very conſiderable article in the French 
commerce: it is made in molt of their cities; and beſides the 
conſumption at home, they ſend vaſt quantities abroad, parti- 
cularly to England, Flanders, Holland, Spain, and Portugal. 
That called virgin parchment, and which ſuperſtitious people 
believe to be made of a kind of caul, wherein ſome children are 
incloſed in the womb, is nothing but a ſomewhat thinner and 
finer ſort than the reſt, proper for certain purpoſes, as fans, gc. 
and made of the ſkin of an abortive lamb, or kid. See the 
article VIRGIN. 


Manufacture of PARCHMENT.—The, ſkin having been ſtripped 


of its wool, and paſſed the lime-pit (after the manner deſcribed 

under the article SHAMMY) the ſkinner ſtretches it on a kind 

of frame, conſiſting of four pieces of wood, mortiſed into 

each other at the four angles, and perforated lengthways from 

diſtance to diſtance, with holes, furniſhed with wooden pins 

that may be turned at W like thoſe of a violin, 
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PAR 


the vine; and which, like them, creep alc | 

The Portugueze value this root on an equal for, 4s and trees 
cacuanha. Some druggiſts call it, by corruption S With the ine. 
M. Geoffroy attributes the efficacy of this _ 3 Prava 


caſes, to its diſſolving the viſcid matters, whereby the 


To ſtretch the ſkin on this frame, they make little holes all 


around it, and through every two holes draw a little ſkewer ; 
to this ſkewer they tie a piece of ſmall packrhread, and tie 


that over the pins; ſo that coming to turn the pins equally, 
of the ſand, G c. were cemented together: and þ Particle, 


the ſkin is ſtrained tight every way, like that of a drum. 
gives it with the ſame intention in j : ence = 
im Jaundices, aſth he By 


The ſkin being thus ſufficiently ſtretched on the frame, the 
fleſh is pared off with a ſharp inſtrument for that purpoſe ; this : 
It is adminiſtered in decoction. ma's, Ge 


done, it is moiſtened with a rag, and a kind of white ſtone or 
chalk reduced to a fine duſt, ſtrewed over it; then with a] The Porteguze hold it alſo a-remedy for dyſenteri 
bites of venomous beaſts, gc. In quinziez 


large pumice- ſtone, flat at bottom, much after the manner of 
ut] PAREL CON, in grammar, a figure 
to grind the chalk; and thus ſcower off the remains of the] lable, is added to the end of another. i 
fleſh. They then go over it again with the iron inſtrument ; PARELIA, or rather Parhelia, in phyſiology. See P 
PARENCHY MA#, in anatomy, a peculiar king of ſub 


a mullet for grinding colours, they rub over the ſkin as if about 


again moiſten it as before, and again rub it with the pumice- 


whereby a Word or G1. 


different from fleſh, whereof ſeveral parts of the bod ſtance 


ſtone without any chalk underneath ; this ſmoothens and On 
the fleſh-ſide very conſiderably. They drain it again, by paſ-| heart, lungs, liver, ſpleen, kidneys Oc. W . *QY, as the 
fing over it the iron inſtrument as betore. ' ſed to be formed. See FL BSH. oy "MP lupo. 
The fleſh- ſide thus drained, they paſs the iron on the wool * It is thus called from the Greek, Tay usa, effuſi 

nerated by a collection, and condenſation of g ion, 9. 4 ge. 


or hair-ſide; then, ſtretch it tight on the frame by means of 
the pins, and go over the fleſh-ſide again with the iron: this 
finiſhes its draining; and the more the ſkin is drained, the 
whiter it ever becoines. | 
They now throw on more chalk, ſweeping it over with a piece 
of lamb-ſkin that has the wool on; this ſmoothens it ſtill further, 
and gives it a white down or nap. It is now left to dry, and 
when dried, taken off the frame, by cutting it all round. 
The ſkin, thus far prepared by the ſkinner, is taken out of his 
hands by the parchment-maker ; who firſt ſcrapes or pares it 
dry on the ſummer, with an iron inſtrument like that above- 


Eraſiſtratus firſt uſed the name; as imaoin; 

theſe parts not to be vaſcular like 8 ſubſtance of 
maſs or coagulum of blood, ſtagnated in the _— of 3 
parts —But the moderns reject this Opinion: the ble of the 
made by microſcopes, injections, &c. Clearly 3 ervations 
heart is a true muſcle (See HEART,) the lun f 
cluſters of membranous veſicles, and veſſels ce "pes ſpleen 
pole ny Le 3 = and kidnies, compoſitions 1 el; 0 
through which t Nos 
= een e bile and urine are filtrated. See Ltve 


mentioned, only finer and ſharper z with this, worked with the pARENcHYMA of plants. —Dr. Grew gives the name 
Parenthy,, 
Ja, 


arm from top to bottom of the ſkin, he takes away about one 
half of its thickneſs. The ſkin thus equally pared on both 
ſides, they paſs the pumice-ſtone over both ſides, to ſmoothen 
it, This laſt preparation is performed on a kind of form or 
bench covered with a ſack ſtuffed with flocks, and leaves the 


PAREIRA BRAVA, the root of a plant growing in the 
Weſt-Indies, chiefly Mexico and Brazil; eſteemed a ſpecific 
for the cure of the ſtone and gravel. 
The name, which in the original Portugueze, ſignifies wild- 
vine, or baſtard-vine, bears a good deal of analogy to the plant, 


to the pith or pulp, or that inner part of the pl 
which the juice is ſuppoſed to be diſtri F Pant, throw 
PiTH, exc. 1 eee ee LANT, 
This, when viewed with a microſcope, appears to reſem}; 

le 


marrow; or rather a ſpunge ; being a porous flexible diluabe 


change, being borrowed from the Italians, mo ” 
eſpecially Lyons, retain the uſe of pareres ; which ate the . 
vices or opinions of merchants and negotiants, and which ſerie 
as acts before notaries, when given by authority of a jucge-co 
verſator, or at a particular conſultation, for maintains ” 


which bears branches loaden with leaves perfectly like thoſe of 
I 


right of the conſulter. M. Sar 


parchment in a condition for writing on. | ſubſtance. See ME DpUI IA 
The paring the ſkin dry on the ſummer, is the moſt difficult! Its pores are innumerable a Iv ſmal 5 7 
reparation in the whole proceſs of parchment-making ; for . 2 gy imall ; receiving: 
prep P P l much humour as is requiſite to fill and extend th W 
which reaſon the ſkinners ſeldom dare meddle with it, but poſition of pores it is, that is ſuppoſed to f em; which ci. 
uſually leave it to thoſe more experienced in it: the ſummer] tation and growth. See Vecs ee Bars plant for rege 
whereon it is performed, is a calf-ſkin well ſtretched on a| The Parenchyma is white, at firſt, bur ch 8 | 
frame, ſerving as a ſupport to the ſkin which is faſtened a top | proportion as the root ere hikes Th anges its colour, in | 
of it with a wooden inſtrument that has a notch cut in it. j S nus it becomes yellgy a 
: l in the root of the baſtard rhubard, and red in that of th 
Laſtly, that the iron knife may pals the eaſier between the ſum-] weed. See PI AN 5 ot the nabe. j 
mer and the ſkin to be pared, they put another ſkin whichſpÞARENT. Parxexs : . = 
: 7 A t . 
they call the counter- ſummer. The parings thus taken off the] from whom we ns eu RN gy N plicable to tho b 
leather, are uſed in making glue, ſize, & c. See GLUE, Gc.] and MoTuer / eing. See Fara - 
Wh llom is on) hment mad he ſkins of 1 JED ; i 
Wertes calves, or a leaſt of licking calves, di finer, vb, f Jg ALTA, in antiquiry, funeral oblequic; or te us WY 
? g caves, dis nner, WnIter, 1 duties paid by children, to their deceaſed par 8 n 
and ſmoother than tke common parehment, but it is prepared] szOEs, and FUxERAI Parents. See On. y 
in the ſame manner as that, abating that it is not paſſed : ; . | | 
yer We gn Prog 5 2 P PARENTALIA, is alſo uſed for a ſacrifice or ſolemn ſeryice offered ſa} 
Roll of Þ 25 a i annually to the manes of the dead. See Manzs. be 
e 1 TH 3 8 his ah PARENTE LA—De parentela ſe tollere, in ancient cuſtoms ne 
fracto, in law, a writ which lies againſt him who vio- ſignified a renunciation of one's kindred and family. See 7 to 
lently breaks open a pound, and takes out beaſts thence, pic Ar iO. 5 a ＋T. 
which, for ſome treſpaſs done, were lawfully impounded. See] This was done in open court, before the judge, and in the pr. Pre 
PUNDBRECH and POUND. „ f ſence of twelve men, who made oath, they believed it was cone wit 
PARDON, in law, a remiſſion, or forgiveneſs of a felonious, for a juſt cauſe. | pie 
or other offence, againſt the king, or the laws. "x Yo Lb 
This our lawyers —_ twofold ** one, ex gratia regis, the| + age gs 3 ig have gs Mich pan * 
* 5 % Sratla regis, the perſon was incapable of inheriting any thing from any d lite 
other per cours de ley.— The firſt is that which the king out of | his relations, Gr. Y gec 
ſome ſpecial regard to the perion, or ſome other circumſtance, PAR EN TH ESIS, in grammar, certain intercalary wars PAR 
grants by his abſolute prerogative, or power, either before con- inſerted in a diſcourſe, which interrupt the ſenſe or thread, PAR. 
viction of the offender, or after. ET but which ſeem neceſſary for the fuller underſtanding of the of t 
PARDON by courſe of law, is that which the king grants as the law ſubject. 5 {des 
and equity perſuades, for a {light offence; as homicide, caſual, &c. The word is Greek, Hagen bece, formed of rer, inter, beet The 
Charter of PARDON. See the article CHARTER. and e, poſition, 9. d. putting between. See 
PaRDON, 772 the canon law, 18 an indulgence which the pope The polireſt of our modern writers avoid all parentheſs; 5 Thei 
grants to ſuppoſed Pente, for remiſſion of the pains of pur-| keeping the mind in ſuſpence, embarraſſing it, and rendering and 
gatory, which they have merited for the ſatisfaction of their| the diſcourſe leſs clean, uniform, and agrecable : long and fie that 
1 Ses INDULGENCE. : : quent parentheſes are intolerable, efpecially in vert, whici the If 
6} | The grand time for the diſpenſation of pardons is the Jubilee. | they ever render dull, and languid, and like to proſe. The | 
"4 See JUBILEE. | a | The proper characteriſtic of a parentheſis is, that it may be eiche nal j 
a In this ſenſe, pardon is properly the angelic ſalutation ſaid to taken in, or left out, the ſenſe and grammar remaining entire them 
4 the virgin at the ſound of three little ſtrokes of a bell, rung in| In ſpeaking, parentheſes are to be pronounced in a different (quam 
| the morning, noon, and night, in order for the perſon to be| tone; and in writing, are incloſed between (); to diftinguil ola 
[ _ entitled to indulgences. dane: them from the reſt of the diſcourſe. | The | 
Wt PARDONERS, in our ancient cuſtoms, were perſons who The character itſelf whereby they are diſtinguiſhed, 1s a the in 
wm carried about the pope's indulgences, and ſold them to the] called a parentheſis. See CHARACTER. 2 
ad belt bidders. See INDULGENCE, | | PARERE, in commerce, an Italian term which begins to le Þ On 
+ PAREGORICKS®, in medicine, remedies which aſſwage] naturalized. It ſignifies the advice, or counſel of a merchzl! ARIE 
4 k Th - ee - 2 2 a m 
'# pain.—The fame with what we otherwiſe call anodynes, and] or negotiant; for that ſuch a perſon, being conſulted on f emby 
1 opiates. See ANODYNE and OFIATE. point, introduces his anſwer, in Italian, with m# pare, U. Special 
* The word is Greek, @aeryogarz, formed of wegryogew, lenio, II I think, it ſeems to me. | "A 
appeaſe, mitigate. The method of negotiating, eſpecially, that of bills of el de pa 
ding cite ſtren ot] 
ſt tra e Raga! 


PAR 


Savary has an excellent treatiſe, entitled, parere, on avis & 
— ils fur les plus importantes mat mere 3 Concale- 
5 the reſolution of the moſt difficult queſtions g 
ing 


lures, bills of exchange, orders without date 

bankrupts on pe 8 bank - ſignings, renewing of bills of 

” _ thoſe drawn or accepted by women in behalf of 
r or during the minority of the drawer, Cc. 

P {RE RGA: NAPEPTA, a term ſometimes uſed in architecture, 


for additions, 


incipal work. | Rs | ; 
Fr is > metimes alſo uſed in painting for little pieces, or com 


e ſides, or inthe corners of the principal piece. 
p Ars 8, arent, in m—_— a diſeaſe called alſo paralyſis 
RALYSIS, Gc. 3 

d 71 [ NG, in building, is uſed for the plaiſtering of 

E walls; ſometimes for plaiſter itſelfl. See Pl. Als TER. Ts 
PARGETING is of various kinds; as, 1. White lime and h 

rtr laid on bare walls. 2. On bare laths, as in partitioning 

. lain ceiling. 3. Rendring the inſides of walls, or doubling 

Ankle , 4- Rough-caſting on heart- laths. 5. Plaiſtering 

5 brick-work, with finiſhing mortar in imitation of ſtone- 
work ; and the like upon heart-laths. TE: 

PARHELIU MF, or PARHELION, in phyſiology, a mock- = 

or meteor, in form a very bright light, appearing aſide of the 

jun; formed by the reflexion of his beams in a cloud properly 

ited. See METEOR. 
. word is formed from the Greek, g, juxia, near, and 
n, fol, ſun. 


The parbelia uſually accompany the coronæ, or luminous circles, 
are placed in the fame circumference, and at the ſame height. 

Their colours reſemble thoſe of the rainbow, the red and yel- 
low on the ſide towards the ſun, and the blue and violet on the 
other. See RAINBOW. | | | 
Though, there are coronæ ſometimes ſeen entire, without any 
parbelia and parhelia without coronæ. 

PARHELIA are ſometimes double, triple, &c. 

In the year 1629, was ſeen at Rome a parhelion of five ſuns; 
and in 1666, another at Arles of fix. 

M. Mariotte accounts for the appearance of parhelia, from an 
infinity of little parcels of ice floating in the air, which multi- 
ply the image of the ſun, either by refracting or breaking his 
rays, and thus making him appear where he is not; or by re- 
flecting them, and ſerving as mirrors. See MIRROR, Gc. 

The known laws of reflection and refraction have given a 
handle for geometrizing on theſe phænomena; and M. Mariotte 
has determined the preciſe figure of the little icicles, and their 
ſituation in the air, the ſize of the coronæ or circles which 
accompany the parhelia, and the colours wherewith they are 
painted, by a geometrical calculus. 1 
M. Huygens accounts for the formation of a parhelion, in the 
ſame manner as for that of the halo, viz. by ſuppoſing a num- 
ber of ſmall icy cylinders with opaque kernels, carried in the air, 
neither in a perpendicular nor parallel direction, but inclined 
to the horizon in a certain angle, nearly half a right one. 

To make the effect of theſe cylinders manifeſt, M. Huygens 
produced to the academy of Paris, a glaſs cylinder a foot long, 
with an opaque cylinder of wood in the middle, and the am- 
bient ſpace filled with water, and tranſparent ice; which cy- 
under being expoſed to the ſun, and the eye put in the requi- 
fire ſituation, there were ſucceſſively ſeen all the refractions and re- 
fections neceſſary for the paænomena of the parhelia. See Haro. 

PARIAN Marble. See the article MARBLE. 

PARIETALTA Oſſa, in anatomy, the third, and fourth bones 
of the cranium; ſo called, becauſe they form the parietes, or 
ſides of the head. See CRANIUNM. 

They are alſo denominated ofa bregmatis, and oſſa ſincipitis. 
See BREGMA and SINCIPUT. | 
Their ſubſtance is finer and thinner than that of the coronal 
and occipital bones. Their figure is ſquare; their ſize ſurpaſſes 
thar of the other bones of the head; and their ſituation, in 
the lateral parts, which they poſſeſs entirely. 

The ſagittal ſuture connects them at the upper part; the coro- 
nal join their fore-part to the os frontis; the lambdoidal joins 
them by the hind-part to the occipital bone; and, laſtly, the 
{quamous ſuture joins them by the lower-part of the oſſa pe- 
troia. | 

The outer ſurface of theſe bones is very ſmooth and polite ; 
the inner, rough and uneven, full of impreſſions which the 
arteries of the dura mater have made by their continual pul- 
lation before the bones were oſſified. 

PRIETES, in anatomy, a term uſed for the incloſures, or 
membranes thar ſtop up or cloſe the hollow parts of the body; 
eſpecially thoſe of the heart, the thorax, Cc. See HEART, 
THoRax, &c. | 
The parietes of the two ventricles of the heart are of unequal 
ſtrength and thickneſs, the left exceeding the right, becauſe 
or its office, which is to force the blood through all parts of 
the body; whereas the right only derives it through the lungs. 

dee VENTRICLE, Ge. 


?ARISH *, the precinct, or territory of a parochial church ; 


tieres du commerce; contain-| 


or appendages, made, by way of ornament, to a 


any church do inhabit. See CauRcn. See alſo PARocHIAr, 
and REGISTER. 

The word comes from the Latin parochia, of the Greek mage: 
xiz, habitation; compounded of w, near, and o:x9;, houſe. 
——Accordingly, Du Cange obſerves, that the name wa gol 

was anciently given to the whole territory of a biſhop, and de- 


rives it from neighbourhood ; becauſe the primitive chriſtians, 


not daring to aſſemble openly in cities, were forced to meet 
ſecretly in neighbour-houſes. 


In the ancient church, there was one large edifice in each city, 
for the people to meet in; and this they called parochia, pariſh. 
But the ſignification of the word was afterwards enlarged, and 
by pariſh was meant a dioceſe, or the extent of the juriſdiction 
of a biſhop, conſiſting of ſeveral churches ; unleſs we will ſup- 
poſe, as ſome do, that thoſe biſhops were only paſtors of ſingle 
churches. See Drocess and Bis Hop. 
Du Pin obſerves, that country pariſhes had not their origin be- 
fore the IV, century; but thoſe of cities are more ancient. 
The city of Alexandria is faid to have been the firſt that was di- 
vided into pariſhes. Baronius fays, that in the time of pope 
Cornelius, there were 46 pariſhes in Rome. 
The diviſion of England into pariſhes, is attribured to Hono- 
rius archbiſhop of Canterbury, in 636. Camden reckons 9284. 
pariſhes in England. Chamberlayn makes, at preſent, 991 3. 
ParIsn-PRIEST, the parſon, or miniſter, who holds a pariſh as 
a benefice. See PARSON. 
If the predial tythes be appropriated, the parſon is called rector. 
SeeRECToR. If they be impropriated, he is called vicar. See 
VIcAR and TITHE. | 
PARISIS, a French money of account, formerly a real coin 
| ſtruck at Paris, at the ſame time with the tournois ſtruck at 
Tours. See Monty and Coin. | 
The pariſis exceeded the tournois by one fourth; ſo that the 


The ſols and derniers pariſis, ec. in proportion. See LivRe, 
SoL, Gc. 

PA R K, Parcus, a large incloſure, privileged for wild beaſts 
of chaſe, either by the king's grant, or by preſcription. 

* The work is originally Cellic, where it ſignifies an incloſure, or 

place ſhut up with walls. 1 
Manwood defines a park a place of privilege for beaſts of 
venery, and other wild beaſts of the foreſt, and of chaſe, tam 
H lveſtres quam campeſtres.— A park differs from a foreſt in 
that Crompton obſerves, a ſubject may hold a park by pre- 
ſcription, or the king's grant, which he cannot do by a foreſt. 
See FOREST. 
A park differs from a chaſe alſo; for that a park muſt be en- 
cloſed; if it lie open, it is a good cauſe of ſeizing it into 
the king's hand; as a free chaſe may be, if it be encloſed. 
Nor can the owner have any action againſt ſuch as hunt in his 
park, if it lye open. See CHASE. 

Du Cange refers the invention of parks to king Henry I. of 
England; but Spelman ſhews, ir is much more ancient; and 
was in uſe among the Anglo-Saxons. Zoſimus aſſures us, the 
ancient kings of Perſia had parks. 125 

PARK is alſo uſed for a moveable palliſade ſet up in the fields to 
incloſe ſheep in to feed, and reſt in during the night. See 
HuRbpLEs. | | 
The ſhepherds ſhift their park, from time to time, to dung the 
ground, one part after another. 

PARK is alſo ufed for a very large net, difpoſed on the brink 
of the ſea, with only one hole which looks towards the ſhore; 
and which becomes dry, after the flood is gone off; ſo that 
the fiſh has no way left to eſcape. | 

PARK, in war. PaRK of artillery, a poſt in a camp out of 
cannon ſhot of the enemy, and fortified to ſecure the maga- 
Zines, and ammunition. | 
Here are the artillery, artificial fireworks, powder, and other 
warlike proviſions kept, and guarded by pikemen only, to 
avoid all caſualties that might happen by fire. 

Every attack, at a ſiege, has its park of artillery. See Ak- 
TILLERY. | 

PARK of proviſions, is a place in a camp, on the rear of every 
regiment, which is taken up by the ſutlers, who follow the army 
with all fort of proviſions, and ſell them to the ſoldiers. 

PARLEY *, a conference with an enemy, c. 

* The word is formed of the French, parler, to ſpeak, talk. 


Hence to beat or ſound a parley, is to give a ſignal for the 


pet. See CHAMADE. 

PARLIAMENT), PARLIaMENTUM, a grand aſſembly, or 
convention of the three eſtates of the kingdom, wiz. lords 
ſpiritual, lords temporal, and commons, ſummoned to meet 
the king, to conſult of matters relating to the common-weal ; 


and particularly, to enact, and repeal laws. See ESTATE, 
PEER, @*c. 


or the circuit of ground within which the people belonging to 


The two houſes of Parliament are the king's grand council. 
See COUNCIL and Court. | 

Till the conqueſt, the great council, conſiſting only of the 
great men of the kingdom, was called magnatum conventus, and 
prælatorum procerumque concilium. The Saxons, in their own 
tongue, called it Wittenagemore, i. e. aſſemoly of the wile. 


After 


livre or pound pariſis was 25 ſols; and the livre tournois 20. 


holding ſuch a conference by beat of drum, or ſound of trum- 


P A R % 


After the conqueſt, about the beginning of the reign of king 
Edward I, ſome ſay, in the time of Henry I, it was firſt called 
parlementum, q. d. ſpeechment, from the French, parler, to 
ſpeak; though it ſtill only conſiſted of the barons, or great 
men of the nation; till in the reign of Henry III. according 
deo dme, the commons were alſo called to fit in parliament, 


PA R 


Forty N conſtitute a houſe of commons 
member and ei 
of the commons, to ſpeak x ht 2 


ſpeaker arg P, 


committee. 
uncoverd, and directs his ſpeech t 
what he ſays be anſwered a another, En is 


perſon ſpeak more than once to the ſame b 


reply the ſame day, unleſs perſonally reflected nog alloweg " 
Vat m 
ill in the ho N any 


e firſt writs ſent out to ſummon them Bearing date 49 Hen- In the lords houſe they vote, beginni 6 
ry III, anno. 1217, though ſir Walter Raleigh in his preroga- baron, and ſo up orderly to te 3 1 puiſne or 3 
tive of Parliaments, thinks the commons were firſt called in| apart, content, or not content. In the "a one Anfiveris 
the 17 of Henry I, and Dr. Heylin fixes the time of their they vote by yea's and nay's; and if it be ee ” common 
firſt admiſſion to the reign of Henry II. greater number, the houſe divides. If the dus, Which i the 
Indeed, fir Edward Coke, Dodderidge, Prynn, and others, bringing any thing into the houſe, the e be * 


have ſhewn that the commons of England had ever a ſhare in 
the legiſlature, and a place in the great aſſemblies; though not 
on the preſent footing, as making a diſtinct houſe, and as 


about any the houſe already has, the no- 1 
5 it b 
ſions, the ſpeaker appoints four tellers, pl jos n all dh, 
In a committee of the whole houſe, they divide | b opinion 
Dy c Ja 


compoſed of knights, citizens, and burgeſſes. See COMMONS. tides, the ay's taking the right, the no's the leg hanging 
Parliaments are to be ſummoned, prorogued, and diſſolved by | and then there are but two tellers, err of the chan 
the king alone: nor can a parliament begin without the king's pre- If a bill paſs one houſe, and the other de a ; 
ſence, or his commiſſioners. See KI NG, PROROGATION, &c.| rence is demanded in the painted = furs way to it, 2 conſe. 
at firſt, new parliaments were called every year: by degrees members are deputed from each houſe: Ry Where coins 
their term grew longer. In the time of king Charles II. they | fitting covered, the commons ſtand bore: 5 here the lorg; 
If they diſagree, the affair is null; if they s Cale is debate 

Icy agree, this ; 


were held a long time with great interruptions between. Both 
which methods were found of ſo ill conſequences, that in the 


other bills that have paſſed both houſes, is brought 5 the 
On tg 


beginning of the reign of king William, an act was paſſed the king, in the houſe of lords, who come; hi 
whereby rhe term of all parliaments was reſtrained to three in the royal robes and with the crown on, b 5 ther Clothed 
clerk of the parliament reads the title of __ bil Whom the 


ſeſſions, or three years; hence called the triennial act. Since 
that, from other views, the period of parliaments is again 
3 Georgii I. lengthened to ſeven years. | 
A parliament is called by the king's writ, or letter, directed to 
each lord, commanding them to appear; and by other writs 
directed to the ſheriffs of each county, to ſummon the people 
to elect two knights for each county, and one or two burgeſſes 
for each borough, exc. | 
Anciently, all the people had votes in the elections; till it 
was enacted by Henry VI. that none but freeholders, reſiding 
in the county, and who had a yearly revenue of 40s. ſhould 
be admitted to vote; nor were any to be be elected, that were 


reads, the clerk of the crown pronounces the ro 


» and 25 he 


diſſent. Yal ant Or 


If it be a publick bill, the royal aſſent is gi 
i 

le roy le veut. If a private one, by ſoit ie whim Words 
If the king refuſe the bill, the anſwer is, ley roy þ gf deſre 
it be a money bill, the anſwer is, le roy remercie ſes Fam : 
accepre leur benevolence & auſſi le vent. Dal ſijer 
The bill for the king's general pardon has but one read; 

ading. 


The number of members in the houſe of lords is unceriin, 3 
5 8 


increaſing at the king's pleaſure. The members ot the houſe gf 
ule of 


commons, when full, are 553, wiz. 92 knjoh 
52 deputies for the 25 cities, London xg 8 1 
8 e 


under 21 ycars of age. 
That the members might attend in parliament with more free-i 8 Cinque ports; 2 for each univerſity; and, final] 
dom, they, and all their menial ſervants, were privileged} 1 80 boroughs, beſides 12 boroughs for Wale: 3 ding P 
from all arreſts, attachments, impriſonments, Gc. for debts, | bers for Scotland. "2 And 45 Mem- 
treſpaſſes, & c. eundo, morando ad propria redeundo; but not Porter of PARLIAMENT houſe. See the article Po 
from arreſts for treaſon, felony, and breach of peace. [Rolls of PaRLIamenT. See the article Ro. RTER, 
The place where the parliament meets, is wherever the king Seſſion of PARLIAMENT. See the article Session 1 
pleaſes; of late, it has been in the palace of Weſtminſter; PARLIAuENT is ſometimes alſo uſed for other aff bl; | 
the lords and commons each in a diſtinct apartment. In the ſide thoſe of the ſtares of the realm. Thus we an 1 _ N a 
lords houſe, the princes of the blood are placed in diſtinct abbot of Croyland was uſed to call parliaments of 8 that the 
ſeats ; the great officers of ſtate, dukes, marquiſſes, and biſhops] to conſult of the affairs of the monaſtery.— And 1 - . 
on benches; and the viſcounts and barons on other acroſs the] an aſſembly of the two temples, called ee, oy 94, | 
houſe; all according to their order of creation, place, Gc. common affairs, is called a parliament. See Tx eral 98 
See PRECEDENCY. PARLIAMENTS of France, are courts or aſſemblies eſtabliſhed PA 
The commons {it promiſcuouſly; only the ſpeaker has a chair| by the kings to judge of the differences between particay ' 
ar the upper end; and the clerk and his aſſiſtant at a table near ſons, and to pronounce on appeals from ſentences 2 
him. Before any matters be done, all the members of the] ferior judges. See CouRT. ens, thor PAR 
houſe of commons take the oaths, and ſubſcribe their opinions | There are ten of theſe parliaments in France. That of Tho fo 
againſt tranſubſtantiation, & c. which teſt, the lords too, though | louſe, eſtabliſhed in 1303: that of Dijon, in 1476: tha of Lo 
they do not take the oaths, are obliged to take. | Grenoble, in 1453: that of Rouen, in 1499: that of Woes uf; 
The houſe of lords is the ſovereign court of juſtice of the in Bretagne, in 1553: that of Bourdeaux, in 1502: that of PAR 
realm, and the dernier reſort: the houſe of commons is the] Aix, in 1501: that of Metz, in 1633: that of Pau in Bean | 90 
grand inqueſt, but no court of juſtice. See PEER and Com-| in 1519: and that of Paris. | e 
ons. | The parliament of Paris is the principal, and that whoſe ju- he 
As to the manner of debating and paſſing bills in PARLIAMENT. Any] riſdiction is of the greateſt extent. This is the chief court of Paſs-F 
member may move to have a bill brought in for any thing, juſtice throughout the realm. It conſiſts of fix chamber: PAR 
which, upon a queſtion pur, being agreed to by the majority, the grand chamber, where cauſes of audience are pleaded; fore 
the perſon with others, are ordered to prepare and bring in and five chambers of inqueſts, where proceſſes are adjudged PAR 
that ſame. When ready, a time is appointed for reading: after] in writing. See CHAMBER. whe 
reading it by the clerk, the ſpeaker reads the abſtract thereof, | Under their ſecond race of kings, this parliament, like that of are: 
and puts the queſtion, whether or no it ſhall have a ſecond] England, was the king's council, gave audience to amballidor, of 
reading? after a ſecond reading, the queſtion is, whether or] and conlulted of the affairs of war and government. | 
no it ſhall be committed? which is either to a committee off The king's, like ours, preſided in them, without being, at al, As, 
the whole houſe, if it be of importance; or to a private] maſters of their reſolution. But, in after times, their autho- 7 
committee, any member naming the perſons. See Com-| rity has been abridged, the kings having reſerved the deciton cus, 
MIT TEE. | | | of the grand affairs of the public to their own councils; r1dicy 
The committee appointed, and a chairman choſen, the chair-] leaving none but private ones to the parliaments. $02.6 
man reads the bill, paragraph by paragraph, puts every clauſefſP ARLIAMENTUM Indo&orum, a denomination given to 4 cel 
to the queſtion, fills up blanks, and makes amendments, ac-| a parliament held at Coventry, 6 Henry VI, whereunto, by 8 
cording to the opinion of the majority. The bill thus gone] ſpecial precept to the ſheriffs of the ſeveral counties, 19 eto 
through, the chairman makes his report at the ſide-bar of the] lawyer or perſon ſkilled in the law was to be called. And t 
houſe, reads all the additions and amendments, & c. and moves |PARLIAMENTUM iſanum, was a parliament held at Oxford, on on 
for leave to bring up the report to the table; which granted, anno. 41 Henry III, thus called, ſays our chronicles, becaul 
he delivers it to the clerk, who reads the amendments, &c. the lords came with great retinues of armed men to It; ARO 
The ſpeaker then puts the queſtion, whether they ſhall be read many things were violently tranſacted therein, aoainlt the of | 
2 ſecond time; and, if agreed to, reads them himſelf. To ſo| King's prerogative. | ch tun 
many as the houſe acquieſces in, the queſtion is now put, [PARLIAMENTUM diabolicum, was a parliamentum held at (o. wag 2 
whether the bill, thus amended, ſhall be engroſſed and writ} ventry, 38 Henry VI, wherein Edward earl of March, at * 
fair in parchment, and reid a third time? the bill engroſſed, terwards king, and ſeveral others, were attainted. — 11 7 
the ſpeaker holds it in his hand, and aſks if it ſhall paſs? if} acts paſſed herein, were annulled by the ſucceeding paris The tus 
the majority. be for it, the clerk writes on it, ſoit baille aux ment. : 28 to cc 
ſeigneurs. Or, in the houſe of lords, ſoit baille aux communes. PARLIAMEN TUM de la bonde, was a parliament in Eduard I bone ill. 
If a bill be rejected, it cannot be any more propoſed during time, whereto the barons came armed againſt the two Spencer, tis eit 
that ſeſſion. See BILL. | with coloured bands on their ſleeves for diſtinction. Perioſter 
| : PARLOUR, - 


PAR 


= T * . 6 ſet 

| „ 1018#, in nunneries, a little room, or cloſet, 

Roo 41 5 the nuns, through a kind of grated window. 
wh —— is formed from the French parler, to talk. 5 

: Toy there were alſo parlours in the convents of monks, 

RR novices uſed to converſe together at the hours of re- 

—_— 4 but there were liſtening places over, from deaf . 
& ors could hear what they ſaid. Such a one there ſti 


the ſuperi - 
-1 the abbey St. German de Prez. 

NN of F . e the parlour is a little room open on 1 

ry , laced at each end of the dormitory, where the MonKs 

alk 98 it not being allowed them to ſpeak in the dor- 


See FEUILLANS. 


ARM A, among antiquaries, a kind of ancient buckler. See 


3} | 
Pohbius deſcribes the parma as very ſtrong, round, three foot in 


; ig enough to cover the whole body; yet Ser- 
_— PET nd even Virgil himſelf mention it as a 
light piece of armour, in compariſon. of the clypeus, though 
bigger than the pelta. See SHIELD, and eur . 

PARM ASFF T I, ime popular name for Sperma Ceti. 

PARMESAN. See the article PADUAN. | 

PAROCHIAL, ſomething belonging to a pariſh. See PARIS, 
and EXTRAPAROCHIAL. i | | 
Every church is either cathedral, collegiate, or parochial. 

 Crhedral is where there is a biſhop's ſee, or ſear called ca- 
thedra. Collegiate, conſiſts either of regular clerks, profeſſing 
ſme religious order; or of a dean and chapter. See CATHE- 
PRAL, COLLEGIATE, Ge. | 5 
Parochial church is that inſtituted for the performing of divine 
ſervice to the people who dwell within a certain compaſs of 

round. See PARISH. 

PARODICAL degrees, in an equation, the ſeveral regular 
terms in a quadratic, cubic, biquadratic or other equation, the 
indices of whoſe powers aſcend or deſcend orderly in an arith- 
metical progreſſion. See TERM, and EQUATION. | 
Thus, Z EZ M Zire is a cubical equation where no 
term is wanting, but having all its parodic degrees; the indices 
of the terms regularly deſcending thus 3, 2, 1, o. Harris. 

PARODY, PaROPDIA, a popular maxim, adage, or proverb. 

See PROVERB, and ADAGE. | 

*The word is formed from the Greek Tae and oJo;, via, way; 

as being trite, or paſſing among the people. Dn 

ParoDY, Hao, is allo a poetical pleaſantry, conſiſting in ap- 
plying the verſes of one perſon, by way of ridicule, to another ; 
or in turning a ſerious work into burleſque, by affecting to ob- 
ſerve, - as nearly as poſſible, the ſame rhimes, words, and ca- 
dences. See BURLESQUE. | 
The parody was firſt fer on foot by the Greeks; from whom 

we borrow the name. It comes near to what ſome of our late 
writers call rraveſtry. See TRAVvESTY, SATYR, Gc. 

PAROE MIA, GAroIMIA, a proverb. See PROVERB. 


*The word is formed from the Greek 7e;z, and ojur, way; gu 


ag oifelu, juxta ⁊ iam, i. e. tritam. 
PAR OL, PAR O LR, in law, is ſometimes uſed in ancient writers 
for a plea in court. See PLEA. 
Leaſe-PAROL, or per PAROL, is a leaſe by word of mouth; thus 
called to diſtinguiſh it from one in writing. See LEASE. 
PAROLE, in war, exc. when a priſoner of war is allowed to 
go into his own country, or to his own party, upon his word 
and promiſe to return at a time appointed, if not exchanged, 
he is faid to be out upon parole, i. e. upon his word. 
Paſs-PAROLE. Scethe article PAss-PAROLE. 
PAROLHY, in gaming, the double of what was laid at ſtake be- 
fore. Hence, to offer the paroli, GC. 
PARONOMASIA*®, o0APONOMALIA, in rhetoric, a figure 
whereby words nearly alike in ſound, but of very different ſenſes, 
are affectedly or deſignedly uſed. 
The word is formed from the Greek Sd, near, and wuz, name, 
9. d. proximity or reſemblance of two names. | 
As, not friends but fiends were here: fo Tully to Anthony, cum 
in gremio mimarum mentem & mentum deponeres: and to At- 
ticus, conſul ipſe parvo azimo & pravo, facie magis quam facetiis 
ridiculus. And that of P. Chryſologus, monachorum cellulæ jam 
aon eremeticæ ſed aromaticæ. And in another place, hoc agant 
in ceilis quod angel; in Celis. 
Among the Greeks the paronomaſia was very familiar. Thus 
Herodotus Tabnuara, Ka T1 party, que nocent, docent, 
And thus that inſcription of Apollodorus a celebrated painter, 
on one of his pieces. | 
Mafunce r Tis αE¹²⁴EhN, 1 Miuererol, 
It ill be eaſier to deride, than to imitate. 
PARON Y CHIA#, whithe, in medicine, a painful kind 
of tumor, or abſceſs, ariſing at the ends of the fingers, and 
the roots of the nails; otherwiſe called Panaritium and Bana 
is. See PANARITIUM. | 


* I word is derived from the Greek Tg, near, and ove, unguis, 
nail. | 


The humour, or matter of the paronychia, is ſometimes ſo ſharp 
5 bo corrode the tendons, nerves, perioſteum, and even the 
bone irſelF, | | 

tis either lodged between the integuments, or between the 


ng and bone. The deeper the more dangerous. 
L. II. | 


PAK 


PAROTIDES*, NAPQTIAEE, in anatomy, two big glands 
ſituate behind the two ears; and filling all the ſpace between 
the poſterior angle of the under jaw, and the maſtoidal apo- 
phyſis. See GLAND and EAR. 

The word is formed from the Greek agg, hear, and us, ear. 
They ate of the conglomerate kind, and by divers excretory 
ducts, which, at laſt, coaleſce into one trunk, diſcharge a hu- 
mour ſeparated in them from the arterious blood, called ſaliva, 
into the mouth, by two veſſels formed of ſeveral branches uni- 
ting at the iſſue of theſe glands, and which run along the cheek 
to the third grinder. See SALIVA and SALIVAL. 
PAROTIDESs, in medicine, tumors, or inflammations ariſing be- 
hind the ears, on the parotid glands. 

Parotides are very frequent after malignant and peſtilential fe- 
vers: children are particularly liable to them. They are to be 
treated like bubo's. See BoBo. 

PAROXYSMF®, nArozTZMOr, in medicine the ſevere fit of 
a diſeaſe which grows higher, or exaſperates ; as of the gout, 
c. See GourT. 

The word is formed from the Greek 722, much, and ogg, acute. 
PaRoxYsM is ſometimes alſo uſed for the acceſs, or return of a 
diſeaſe that intermits ; as an ague. See Acckss. | 
PARRICIDE, PARRICIDA, or PATRICIDA, in ſtrictneſs, 
denotes the murder, or murderer of a father: as matricide 
does of a mother. See MuRTHER. 

Though the word parricide is alſo ordinarily extended to both. 
The Romans for a long time, had no law againſt parricides ; 
from an opinion no body could be ſo wicked as to kill his 
parents, L. Oſtius was the firſt, who killed his father, 500 
years after Numa's death; and then the Pompeian law was made, 
which ordained, that the perſon convicted of this crime, after 
he had been firſt whipped till the blood came, ſhould be tied 
up in a leathern fack, together with a dog, an ape, a cock, and 
a viper, and ſo thrown into the ſea, or the next river. 
PARRICIDE is alſo extended to the murther of any near relation, 
as a huſband, wife, brother, ſiſter, child, grandchild, uncle, c. 
and even to that of great ſacred perſons, though no way allied in 
blood, as a king, G c. See FRATRICIDE, and TRREASON. 
PARRYING in fencing, the action of defending a man's 
ſelf, or of ſtaving off the ſtrokes, ec. offered him by another. 

See FENCING. 

Good fencers puſh and parry at the ſame time. See GuARD.— 

The Spaniards parry with the poniard, 'The ancients parried with 

their bucklers. See PARADE. 

PARSON, PERSONA, the rector or incumbent of a pariſh 
church. See CHURCH and PaRrsn. 

He is ſaid, by ſome, to be thus called by way of eminence; the 

revenues of a church being deſtined to maintain nagnam perſo- 

nam; or, as ſome will have it, becauſe he is bound by virtue of 
his office, in propria perſona ſervire deo, whence imperſonare, in 
old charters, is to put in poſſeſſion of a parſonage, G c. Or 
as Others, becauſe the original parſons, perſonæ, were, in reality, 
only dignitaries, and poſſeſſed benefices which gave them ſome 
perſonal pre-eminences in the church or chapter, but no power. 

Or, laſtly, as others, becauſe the parſon, for his time, repre- 

ſents his church, and ſuſtaineth the perſon thereof, as well in 

ſuing, as in being ſued in any action touching the ſame. See 

PARSONAGE. 

Some diſtinguiſh between a rector and parſon: the rector, ſay 

they, is where the vicarage is endowed; and the parſon, perſona, 

where the parſonage is without a vicarage : but the diſtinction, 
ſeems new, and ſubtle : Bracton apparently uſes rector, and 
parſon, as ſynonymus. See REcToR. 

Formeriy he who had a church by inſtitution and induction 

only for his own life, was called parſon mortal: but any colle- 

glate, or conventual body, to whom the church was for ever 
appropriated, was called parſon immortal. See APPROPRIATION, 

Some again make a diſtinction between parſor ſimply, and} 

parſon imperſonee, imperſonated. 

Parſon imperſonee is the rector or incumbent in poſſeſſion of a 

pariſh church, whether preſentative or impropriate, and with 

whom the church is full. 5 

Parſon ſimply, they contend, is properly the patron, or he that 

has the right of preſentation; called parſon, by reaſon, before 

the Lateran council, he had a right to the tithes, in reſpect of 
his liberality in erecting or endowing the church, quaſt fuſtine- 
ret perſonam eccleſie. 

It is certain, in the regiſter of writs, perſona imperſonata is uſed 

for the rector of a benefice preſentative: and in Dyer, a dean 

and chapter are ſaid to be parſons imperſonee's of a benefice ap- 
propriated to them. So that perſonata ſeems only changed into 
imper ſonata, in reſpect of the poſſeſſion of the benefice. See 

Coke on Litt. fol. 300. 

PARSONAGE, a re@ory; or a pariſh church endowed ordi- 

narily with houſe, glebe and tithe, for the maintenance of a 
miniſter with cure of ſouls within ſuch pariſh. See PaRsoN 

PaR1s4 and RECrokx. | : 

There may alſo be a rectory or parſonage without any glebe 

land, except the church and church yard; and without any 

tithes, or other fixed income, except an annual payment, or 


pound rate. 
8 H PARSONAGE 


—_— 


ParsoNAGE in its original, and at this day in other countries, 
is a benefice which gives ſome prerogative, or pre- eminence 


in a church or chapter, but without any juriſdiction. See] Similar PaRTSs are thoſe which are to one another, as th 


BENEFICE. 


The ancient Parſonages gave a little honour, and dignity as to Organical PaRT. See the article ORGantcar.. ; 
the perſon, but no power: whence, apparently, the name ;|PaRT, in muſic, denotes a piece of the ſcore or Partition 


intimating the effect of the dignity to be reſtrained to the per- 
ſon, perſona, parſon. 

Such are ſtill the chantries in ſeveral churches, and the ſub- 
chantries in others. See CHAN TR. 

Some as Oldrade, ec. extend the word parſonage to dignity, and 
comprehend under it the archdeacons, deans, &c. in cathedrals; 
but this ſeems to be ſtraining the ſenſe of the word. 

In effect, the canoniſts uſe the term very differently: ſome ap- 
plying it to all who have any prerogative in the choir, or the 
Chapter, over the other canons, either in options, ſuffrages, 
elections, or barely in place and proceſſion ; thus confound- 
ing it with dignity ; while others apply it to ſimple rectors, &c. 
See DIGNITARY. 


PAR 


number or part unknown by proportion and equality 


See PROPORTION. of rezfon, 


are to one another. See S1MILITUDE, and Star; 7 dale 


by itſelf, for the convenience of the muſician : or it is Wrote 
more of the ſucceſſions of ſounds which make the 4 de or 
wrote a- part. See PARTITION. ory, 
Or, the parts are the ſounds made by ſeveral perſons fins! 
playing in concert. See CoNCERT. ding, or 
Muſic in parts was unknown to the ancients : th 
; | ! they had but o 
part; all their harmony conſiſted in the ſucceſſion of 
none in the conſonance. See Music and SrMyHONy does, 
There are four principal parts; the treble, baſs, teno 
counter-tenor. See TREBLE, Bass, TExoR, Ge. 2 and 
Some compare the four parts in muſic, to the f, 
I e four element 
the baſs, repreſents the earth; the tenor Water; counter. 5 
air; and treble, fire. | or 


PART, Pas, a portion of ſome whole, conſidered as divided, PART, in trigonometry. In a rectangular ſpherical trians! 
e 


or diviſible. See Div:s10N. 
Quantity is diviſible into an infinite number of parts: not 
equal parts, but proportional ones. See D1visIBILITY. Phi- 
loſophy is divided into four parts, viz. logicks, ethicks, phy- 
ſicks and metaphyſicks. See PHILosoPHY, Ge. 


The ſchoolmen uſually diſtinguiſh parts into logical and phyſical. 


Logical ParT, is that referring to ſome univerſal as its 


whole—in which ſenſe the ſpecies are parts of a genus; and 


individuals, or ſingulars, parts of the ſpecies. See GENUS. 
Phyſical PaRT is that, which, though it enter the compoſition 
of a whole, may yet be conſidered a-part, and under its own 
diſtinct idea—in which ſenſe, a continuum is ſaid to conſiſt of 
parts. See CONTINUUM. | 
It is controverted in the ſchools, whether the parts of a conti- 
nuum or phyſical whole, e. g. water, do exiſt actually before 
the diviſion be made, or only potentially? 
Phyſical parts, again, are of two kinds ; homogeneous, and 


ABC, Tab. Trigon. fig. 22, that part lying between 
conſidered as extremes, is called by ſome auth 
part.—Thus, if AB and BC be the extreme 
B will be the middle part. 

If the parts, conſidered as extremes, be contigu 

dle part and one of the extremes ; thoſe we ale * 
parts — Thus, if B be the middle part, AB and BC wil. "oy 
conjunct parts. 92 
If between the extremes, and the middle part. t 

other, beſide a right angle; then the pars * ſaid D ag yy 
or ſeparate ;—e. gr. If B be the middle term, AC and C vill 
disjunct parts; becauſe, between the middle part B, and th 
extreme C, there lyes the hypothenuſe BC; and 3 g 
the middle part B, and the other extreme A C, beſides the ch 
angle, there lyes the leg AB. See TRIANCLx. 18 
Thoſe parts, either joined to the middle part, or ſe 

it, are called lateral parts. : eons 


WO Others 


part 55 the angle 


heterogeneous thè firſt are thoſe of the ſame denomination PAR Ts of ſpeech, in grammar, are all the ſorts of word; which 


with ſome other; the ſecond of a different one. See HoMo- 
 GENEOUS, &c. 
Parts, again, are diſtinguiſhed into ſubjective, eſſential, and 
 #ntegrant. | | 
Subjective or potential PART, is the ſame with logical part, vix. 


enter the compoſition of diſcourſe. See Word and Spxxcy 
The grammarians uſually admit of eight pars of ſpeech, i; 
noun, pronoun, verb, participle, adverb, conjunction, prepy- 
ſition, and interjection. See each in its proper place, Noyy 
PRONOUN, Gc. ; 


that contained in ſome univerſal whole, not in act, but only PaRr of fortune, in judiciary aſtrology, is the lunar horoſcope: 


in power—As, man and horſe are in animal : Peter and Paul 
in man. 

Eſſential PART is that, whereby, with the concurrence of ſome 
other, an eſſential whole is conſtituted.— Thus body and foul 
are eſſential parts of man. 

Integrant or Integral PART is that which is neceſſary to the 


integrity of the whole As a head is of a man, exc. 
Anatomiſts divide the parts of the human body into containing 
and contained; ſimilar and diſſimilar; and the ſimilar, again, 
into ſpermatic and ſanguineous, & c. See SIMILAR, Gc. 

Noble or eſſential Pa Rs, are thoſe abſolutely neceſſary to life: as, 
the heart, lungs, liver, brain, exc. 

Natural or genital PaR Ts, popularly called privy parts, are thoſe 
miniſtring to generation. See GENERATION. 


The fineſt writings of phyſicians are thoſe which treat of the| 


uſe of the parts: Galen's work de uſu partium, affords infi- 
nite arguments of the being and wiſdom of a God. 
Nature, we fay, always diſcharges itſelf on the weak part, the 
diſeaſed part, the part affected, ec. 

Conſent of Pax'rs. See the article CONSENT. 
In chymiſtry, bodies are ſaid to be reſolved into their minute 
parts, their compotent parts, & c. See CHYMISTRY, ANALY- 
SIs, ELEMENT, Gc. 
That art is ſaid to ſeparate the homogeneous parts from the 
heterogeneous; volatile, ſubtile, ſulphureous, mercurial, exc. 
parts, from the fixed, craſs, earthy, viſcid, &c. parts. See 
VoLATILE, FIXT. 


PaRT, in geometry and aſtronomy, is applied to the diviſions] 


of lines and circles. 

The ſemi-diameter of the circle, called alſo the radius, and 
whole ſine, is divided into an hundred thouſand parts; the cir- 
cumference of the circle into 360 parts, or degrees ; in which 
two diviſions all the celeſtial computations are made. See 
DEGREE, exc. | ops 

Aliquot PaRrT, is a quantity which, being repeated any number 
of times, becomes equal to an integer. Thus 6 is an aliquot 
part of 24; and 5̃ an aliquot part of 30, Gc. See ALIQUOT, 
and MULTIPLICATION. 

Aliquant PART, is a quantity which, being repeated any number 
of times, becomes always either greater or leſs, than the whole. 
Thus 5 is an aliquant part of 17; and 9 an aliquant part of 
10, Gc. See ALIQUANT. | 
The aliquant part is reſolvible into aliquot parts. Thus 15, an 

| aliquant part of 20, is reſolvible into 10 a half, and 5 a fourth 
part of the ſame. See MULTIPLICATION. 

Proportional PaRT is a part or number agreeable and analogous 


or the point wherein the moon is, at the time when the fin 
is in the aſcending point of the eaſt. 

The ſun in the aſcendant is ſuppoſed to give life; and the moon 
diſpenſes the radical moiſture, and is one of the cauſes of for- 
tune.—In horoſcopes, the part of fortune is repreſented by a 
circle divided by a croſs. 

Art and PART, in law. See the article ART. 

Ex PaRTE. See the article Ex. 

PARTE RRE, in gardening, that open part of a garden into 
which we enter, coming out of the houſe ; uſually, ſet with 
flowers, or divided into beds, encompaſſed with platbands, 6c, 
See GARDEN. | 
The Parterre is a level diviſion of ground, which, for the 
molt part, faces the ſouth and beſt front of a houſe, andisge- 
nerally furniſhed with greens, flowers, ec. 

There are divers kinds of parterres, as bowling-green or plan 
parterres ; parterres of embroidery ; parterres cut in ſhell-work, 
in ſcrollwork, exc. with ſand-allies between. 

An oblong, or long ſquare is accounted the moſt proper figure 
for a parterre ; the ſides whereof, to be as two, or two anda 
half to one. ; = 

PARTI, PaR TY or PaRTED, in heraldry, is applied to a ſhield 

or eſcutcheon, denoting it divided, or marked out into patty 
tions. See SHIELD, and ESCUTCHEON. 

The French heralds, from whom we borrow the word, hare 
but one kind of parti, the ſame with our parti per pale, which 
they call ſimply parti: but, with us, the word is applied to al 
the ſorts of partitioning; and is never uſed without ſome ad- 
dition to ſpecify the particular one intended. 

Thus we have parti or parted per croſs, per chief, per pale, ft 
feſs, per bend dexter, per bend ſiniſter, per chevron, Oc. Xe 
QUARTERING. 1 
The humour of our anceſtors, Colombiere obſerves, tum 
much upon exploits of arms and chivalry ; they uſed to 105 
ſerve their battered and hacked armour as honourable = 
of their hardy deeds ; and thoſe who had been in thc mw 
ſervice, were diſtinguiſhed by the molt cuts and bruiſes - — 
peared on their ſhields. To perpetuate the memory hol 
lays the ſame author, they cauſed them to be painted ok 5 
ſhields, and thus handed down to poſterity.— andi e * 
raldry grew into an art, and officers were appointe + . 
the manner of bearing, and blazoning; they gave 7 yo 
thoſe cuts, anſwerable to the nature thereof; pp th 

from which all the others proceed: theſe are p, wy F i 
parti per pale) coupe (in Engliſh, parri per feel” arty fr 
Engliſh, party per bend dexter) and zaille (in Engliſh, ? 


to ſome other part or number; or a medium to find ſome 


bend ſmiſter.) See COUPED, TRANCHE, Ce. Fooliſh 
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 PARTICIPLE, ParrTiIciPIUM, in grammar, an adjective 


.. hen the ſhield is divided perpendicularly in- 
rs I" 4 7 8 in the middle from top to bottom. 
to | 


is when the cut is a-croſs the middle, from ſide 


7 bend dexter, is when ogy cut comes from the upper 
he ſhield on the right 
ep ES lower corner. See BEND. 
9. 1 per bend ſmiſter, 1s when the cut coming from the upper 
Mick corner, deicends acroſs to the oppoſite lower one. ae 
From theſe four partitions have proceeded an infinite number o 
others of various, and extravagant forms. 5 . 
Spelman, in his Aſpilogia obſerves, that the preſent divi = 2 
ekurcheons were unknown in the reign of the emperor Theo- 
doſius; were brought up in the time of | Charlemaign, 1 
later; little uſed among the Engliſh in the days of king Henry II, 
but more frequently under Edward III. 2 : : 
The erect or upright ſection, he obſerves, is called in Latin, 
palaris, from its reſemblance to a palus, or ſtake; and two 
coats are often entire on the ſides, the huſbands on the right, 
and the wives on the left. —The direct ſection acroſs, being in 
the place of a belt, is called baltica, Oc. 5 
When the ſhield is args and coupèe, it is ſaid to be ecartele. 
VARTERLY and QUARTERING. 
K i 2 to be parti one from the other, when the whole ſhield 
is charged with ſome honourable bearing divided by the fame 
line that parts the ſhield. —Here it is a rule, that one fide be 
of metal, and the other of colour. Thus he bears fable parti 
Fargent, a ſpread eagle parti from one to the other. 
PARTIAL Cauſe. See the article CavsE. 
PaRTIAL Eclipſe. See the article ECLIPsE. : 
PARTICIPATION, ParTiciPaArT1o, that which gives us 
a part or ſhare in any thing, either by right or grace. : 
In Italy they diſtinguiſh participating officers, as prothonotaries, 
Gc. which have a real function; from honorary ones, which 
have only a title, without any duty or employ. See OFFICE 
and OFFICER. 
PaRTICIPATIONIS medium. See the article MEDIUM. 


PaRTI Pe 


formed of a verb; ſo called, becauſe it ſtill participates of 
ſome of the properties of the verb; retaining the regimen and 
ſignification thereof: whence moſt authors confound it with 
verb. See VERB. 
There are two kind of participles, the one called active, becauſe 
expreſſing the ſubject which makes the action of the verb; 
as legens, audiens, reading, hearing.—The other called paſſive, 
becauſe expreſſing the ſubject that receives the action of the 
verb, as lectum, auditum, read, heard. 
As our adjectives are not declined, the particip/es, being real 
adjectives, are not declined neither: in the Latin, exc. where 
the adjectives are declined, the participles active are declined 
likewiſe.—Thus they ſay audiens, audientis, audienti, ec. and 
in the French the participles paſſive are declinable like their 
adjectives, as /ay lue, elle a lue, nous avons lus, & c. 
We take this occaſion to obſerve, that declenſion, or the 
changing or not changing the termination, is a thing perfectly 
accidental to the ſeveral kinds of words: the Latins, e. gr. 
have indeclinable nouns, as cornu and nequam, yet both Latins 
and Italians decline their adverbs, as fortiter, fortiſſime; bene, 
beniſſimo, & c. and ſome nations ſcarce conjugate their verbs at 


all. Indeed the Engliſh do it very little in compariſon with 
the Latins, Greeks, French, Gc. 


In our language, the participle and gerunds are not at all diſtin- | 


ouiſhable. See GERUND. | | 
PARTICLE, ParTICULA, in phyſicks, the minute part of a 
body, or an aſſemblage or coalition of ſeveral whereof natural 
bodies are compoſed. See Bopy, and Parr. 
PARTICLE in the new philoſophy, is frequently uſed in the ſame 


ſenſe with atom in the ancient Epicurean philoſophy ; and cor-| 


puſcle in the latter. See AroM and CorPUsCLE, 
Some of the more accurate writers, however, diſtinguiſh them; 
waking particle an aſſemblage or compoſition of two or more 
primitive, and phy ſically indiviſible corpuſcles or atoms; and cor- 
puſcle or little body, an aſſemblage, or maſs of ſeveral parti- 
les or ſecondary corpuſcles. See ELEMENT. 
Indeed, the diſtinction is of no great moment; and, as-to moſt 
purpoſes of phyſicks, particle may be underſtood as ſynonymous 
with corpulcle. | | 
Particles, then, are, as it were, the elements of bodies: it is 
the various arangement, and texture of theſe with the diffe- 
rence of the coheſion, &. that conſtitute the various kinds of 
bodies, hard, ſoft, liquid, dry, heavy, light, Cc. See Body. 
The malleſt particles or corpuſcles cohere with the ſtrongeſt 
attractions, and compoſe bigger particles of weaker coheſion; 
end many of theſe cohering compoſe bigger particles whoſe 
VIgour is ſtill weaker; and thus on for divers ſucceſſions, till 
the progreſſion end in the biggeſt particles, whereon the opera- 
ton in chemiſtry, and the colours of natural bodies depend, 


and which, by coheri 
ee y conering compoſe bodies of ſenſible bulks. See 


* 


hand, and deſcends athwart | 


PAR 


The coheſion of the particles of matter, the Epicureans imagined 


was effected by means of hooked atoms; the Ariſtotelians by 
reſt, that is, by nothing at all. But Sir Ifaac Newton ſhews it 
done by means of a certain power whereby the particles mu- 
tually attract or tend towards each other. See Cones10n. 

By this attraction of the particles he ſhews that moſt of the 
phænomena of the leſſer bodies are effected; as thoſe of the 
heavenly bodies are by the attraction of gravity. 

For the laws of this attraction of the particles, See ATTRAC- 
TION. | 
All bodies, the ſame great author ſhews, conſiſt ' of the ſame 
ſolid perfectly hard particles or corpuſcles. See MATTER, 


PARTICLE, in grammar, denotes a little indeclinable word, con- 


fiſting of one, or two ſyllables at the moſt. See WorD, ec. 
Thoſe are properly particles which are neither declined nor con- 
jugated. | hs 8 | 
Brightland calls particles, manners of words, becauſe rather 
ſerving to expreſs the circumſtances, and manners of other 
ideas and objects of the mind, than to repreſent any diſtinct 
objects of their own. ; | 

Particles may be reduced under three heads: the firſt ſhewthe 
manners or qualities of words, by being added to them ; called 
adverbs. See ADVERB. 

The ſecond denote ſome circumſtances of actions, and join 
words to words, ſentence to ſentence, &c. See CONJUNCTION, 
The third expreſs the emotions of the ſoul. See INTER JEc- 
TION. | | | 
It is in the right uſe of particles, Mr. Locke obſerves, that 
more particularly conſiſts the clearneſs and beauty of a good 
ſtyle. To expreſs the dependance of his thoughts and reaſon- 
ings one upon another, a man muſt have words to ſhew what 
connexion, reſtriction, diſtinction, oppoſition, emphaſis, & c. he 
gives to each reſpective part of his diſcourſe. This cannot be 
rightly underſtood, without a clear view of the poſtures, ſtands, 
turns, limitations, exceptions, and ſeveral other thoughts of the 
mind. Of theſe there are a great varietty much exceeding the 
number of particles, that moſt languages have to expreſs them 
by; for which reaſon it happens that moſt of theſe particles 
have divers, and ſometimes almoſt oppoſite ſignifications. 
Thus the particle BUT in Engliſh, has ſeveral very different 
ſignifications: as in, but to ſay no more, where it intimates a 
ſtop of mind in the courſe it was going, before it came to 
the end of it. I ſaw but two planets; here it ſhews that the 
mind limits the ſenſe to what is expreſſed with a negation of 
all other. You pray, but it is not that God would bring you 
to the true religion, bt that he would confirm you in your 
own. The former of theſe intimates a ſuppoſition in the mind, 
of ſomething otherwiſe, than ir ſhould; the latter ſhews that 
the mind makes a direct oppoſition between that and what goes 
before. All animals have ſenſe, but a dog is an animal: here 


it ſignifies the connection of the latter propoſition with the 
former. | 


PARTICLES is alſo a term in theology, uſed in the Latin church 


for the crums or little pieces of conſecrated bread, called Meg 
in the Greek church. | 

In the Greek church they have a particular ceremony, called 
0 peegiowv, of the particles, wherein certain crums of bread 
not conſecrated, are offered up in honour of the virgin, 
St. John Baptiſt, and ſeveral other ſaints. They alſo give the 
name 7g07Pox, oblation, to theſe particles. 

Gabriel, archbiſhop of Philadelphia, bas a little treatiſe expreſs, 
Ts To peeidw, wherein he endeavours to ſhew the antiquity 
of this ceremony, in that it is mentioned in the liturgies of 
St. Chryſoſtom, and Baill. | 
There has been a conſiderable diſpute on this head, between 
the reformed and the catholic divines. Aubertin and Blondel 
explain a paſſage in the theory of Germanus, patriarch of Con- 
ſtantinople, where he mentions the ceremony of the particles as 
in uſe in his time; in favour of the former: Meſſieurs de Port 
Royal conteſt the explanation : bur M. Simon in his notes on 
Gabriel of Philadelphia, endeavours to ſhew, that the paſſage 
is an interpolation; not being found in the ancient copies of 
Germanus: and conſequently that the diſpute is ill grounded. 


PARTICLE out of ſhare, in aſtronomy. See PARTICULA exſors. 
PAR TICU LA exſors, in aſtronomy, the difference between 


the æquatorial triangle LAC, (Tab. Aſtrom. fig. 32) and its 
fellow B LZ. See EQuaT1oNn. 

To find the particula exſors, the menſtrual eccentriciry A C, 
and the annual argument of longitude HAD, being given ; 
from the data in the triangle B C A, find the Hypothenuſe 
AB to the angle C, and to the angle C AB find the ſubtenſe CB. 
Multiply CB into half the menſtrual eccentricity A C; the 
product is the area of the triangle ACB. Find likewiſe the 
area of a circle deſcribed by the radius of the eccentric B L. 


Then as the area of the circle is to 360® or 129600”; fo 


is the area of the triangle A C B to its value in thoſe ſe 
conds: which value is the particula exſors. | 
PARTICULAR, ParTicuLaris, a relative term, referring 


to ſpecies, or individual; and oppoſed to general, or univerſal. 


See GENERAL, Ec. 
a | In 


In the ſcools, particular is deſined to be ſomething included 
under an univerſal; as man under animal. N 
Though ſometimes it is alſo taken for an individual, as Peter. 
See INDIVIDUAL. | 8 | 
There is this difference between particular and ſingular, that 
particular denotes a thing taken as a part; as Peter in reſpect 


of mankind. —W hereas ſingular denotes the part taken after 
the manner of a whole; as Peter conſidered in himſelf. 


PARTICULAR Awverment, \ & AVERMENT. 
PARTICULAR Care. CAUSE. 
PARTICULAR Character. CHARACTER. 
ParTICULAR Executor. EXECUTOR. 
PARTICULAR Geography, V | GEOGRAPHY. 
PARTIGULAR Gravity. E | GRAVITY. 
PARTICULAR Maps. > o < Map. 
PARTICULAR Nature. S | NATURE. 
PARTICULAR abs 8 | Quarry. 
PARTICULAR Rbeumatiſin. —J RHEUMATISM. 
PARTICULAR Trnant. TENANT. 
PARTICULAR Theorem. THEOREM. 
PARTICULAR Minds. 7 C WiNnDs. 


PARTICULARIST, among polemical divines, a perſon 
who holds for particular grace, i. e. teaches, or believes that 

- Chriſt died for the elect only; and not for mankind in ge- 
neral. See GRAcR, PREDESTINATION,' &c. 

PARTIES, in law, are thoſe who are named in a deed, or fine, 
as parties tO it: e. gr. thoſe who levy the fine, and to whom 
the fine is levied. See FINE. 

So, they who make any deed, and they to whom it is made, 
are called parties to the deed. See Deep. 

PARTILE aſpe#, in aſtrology, an exact and full aſpect of any 
kind. See AsPECT, , 
Thus a partile conjunction is when two planets are preciſely 
in the ſame degree of longitude and latitude : if one of them 
deviate a little to the north, and the other to the ſouth, the 
aſpect or conjunction is no longer partile. See CONJUNCTION. 

PARTING, or DEPARTING, a method of ſeparating 
gold and ſilver by means of aqua fortis. See DEPART and 
REFINING. 

PARTITION, the act of parting, dividing, or diſtributing a 
thing. SeeDivision, DISTRIBUTION, QUADRIPARTITION, 
and TRIPARTITION. 

The denomination Partitiones oratoriæ, is alſo given to a dia- 
logue of Cicero's, between him and his ſon ; in regard the diſ- 
cCourſe is, as it were, parted or divided between them. | 

PaRT1T10N, in law, a dividing of lands deſcended by common 
law or cuſtom among coheirs, where there are two at leaſt. 
See COPARCENER, 

The partition is made four ways ; whereof three are by agree- 
ment, the fourth by compulſion. 

The firſt partition by agreement is, when the parceners divide the 
land equally themſelves into ſo many parts as there are coheirs. 
The ſecond, is when each chuſes tome of their friends to make 
the diviſion for them. 

The third is by drawing lots, thus: having firſt divided the land 
into as many parts, as there are perſons, they write every part 
ſeverally in a diſtinct ſcroll, and wrapping it up, throw each into 
a hat, or ſuch like thing; out of which each one draws ac- 
cording to his ſuperiority ; and ſo the land is ſeverally allotted. 
The fourth arrition, which is by compulſion, is, when one 
or more of the heirs, by reaton of the refuſal of ſome other, 
ſues out a writ of partitione facienda; by force whereof they 
ſhall be compelled to divide. 


In Kent, where land is of gavel-kind nature, they call their 


Partition, ſhifting. See GAVEL-KIND. 
Partition alio nay be made by joint-renants, and tenants in 
common, by aſſent, by deed, or by writ. 

PART1T10N, in muſic, the diſpoſition of the ſeveral parts of a 
ſong, ſet on the ſame leaf; ſo as upon the uppermoſt ranges of 
lines are found the treble ; in another the baſs; in another the 
tenor, &c. that they may be all ſung or played either jointly 
or ſeparately, See Pa RT, Music, ec. 

PARTITION, in architecture, that which divides, or ſeparates 
one room, Or apartment from another. See BUILDING, 
APARTMENT, &c. | 

PARTITION, in heraldry. See the article QUATERING. 

PaRTiuu prece. See the article PRECE. 

PARTNER, and PARTNERSHIP. See Comrasy, 
CoPARCEN ER, and FELLOWSHIP. 

PAR TOUT. See the erticle Pass par tout. 

PARTURITION, the act of bringing forth, or being de- 
livered of young. See DELIVERY. 

PARTUS, in medicine and law, the delivery of a woman, or 
the birth of a chud. See DELIvERY and BIRTH. | 

cæſareus PARTCS, is that where the mother is cut open, and 
the child taken out at one unde. See CAESAREAN. 

PAR TY or PaxrIE, a faction, intereſt, or power, conſider- 
ed as oppoſite to another. See FACTION. ' 
The French, and Spaniards were always of oppoſite parties: 
England has, for upwards of a century, been divided into two , 

parties. See WIG and ToRr. 


PAR 


PARTY, in law. See the articles PAR TIE | 

PARTY. | 7; CHarry 

PARTY, in the military ſenſe, is uſed for a ſmall bod 
whether cavalry, infantry, or both, commanded 
We | 4 5 | 
A party of cavalry carried off a great number of ... 
French military law, thoſe — go out on Le yy By the 
an order in writing from the commanding officer duld bar 
leaſt twenty in number, if foot, or fifteen, if horſe. Ud be z 
they are reputed as robbers. > hergig 

PARTY Fury, in law. See MEDIETAs Lingue. 

PARTY, in heraldry. See the articles PAR TI, Pars 

PARvIS E. See the article PER visE. and Pet, 

PAR U LIS *, naror Alz, in medicine, an in 
gums, attended with a violent pain, and an apoſthume 

times ending in an ulcer, and ſometimes in 3 canc 3 
gangrene, exc. * 
* The word Greek, formed of ze:a, near, and „, 
Sennertus orders it to be cured by revulſion, de 
proper gargariſms. Care is to be taken in the 
prevent the apoſthume. 

PARvUM cape. See the article Cape. 

PAS C HAL, PascHar is, ſomething belonging to 
Paſſover, or the chriſtian Eaſter. See Pass0ys 
EASTER. e 
The paſchal lamb, is a lamb which the Jews eat with 
of ceremony, in memory of their having been brought y 
{lavery in Egypt. It ſhould be eaten ſtanding, th "IE 
the ſtaff in hand, c. | 

PASCHAL. canon. See the article Ca Nox. 

PASCHAL raper. See the article TAPER. 

PASCHAL rents, are rents or annual duties paid by the! 
clergy to the biſhop, or arch-deacon, at their Ef; 
tions. 

They are alſo called Synodals. See SyNODALSs. 

PASCHAL berter, in church-hiſtory, a circular letter, which u. 
patriarch of Alexandria, firſt, then the pope, ancient y 8 
all the metropolitans; to inform them ot the day wherecn 0 
feaft of Eaſter was to be celebrated. See EAsTER. 1 

PASQUIN, a mutilated ſtatue, ſeen at Rome, in 2 corner .c 
the palace of the Urſini. It takes it name from a cobler or . 
City, called Paſquiu, famous for his ſneers and gibes; 22d whole 
ſhop was the reſort of a number of idle people, who diverted 
themſelves with bantering folks as they paſſed by 
After Paſquin's death, as they were digging up the premeg 
before his ſhop, they found a ſtatue of an ancien: Dacia, 
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well cut, but maimed and half ſpoiled. This they {er up, i 
the place where it was found, at the corner of the dees 
maſter Paiquin's ſhop and, by common content, called it by 
the name of the defunct. 

From that time all ſatires, and lampoons are aſcribed to th; 
figure, are put in his mouth, or paſted againſt it; if chef 
came from Paſqain redivivus.—Paſquin uſually accrefies him 
ſelf ro Marforio another ſtatue ia Rome; or Martorio 9 
Paſquin, whom they make reply. 
The anſwers are uſually very ſhort, poignant, and uni; 
When NIarforio is attacked, Paſquin comes to his a dance; 
and Paſquin is aſſiſted by Marforio in his turn, i. e. the 207: 
make the ſtatues ſpeak juſt what they pleaſe. See PasN 
NA DE. 

PASQUINADE, or Pas cuir, is properly a fzryrice 
faſtened to the ſtatue of Paquin. See Pas Cui. | 
Hence, by extenition, the term becomes uled for 207 i=; 
lampoon, or tneer upon the public, or the ruling pore 
See LIBEIL. | 
There is this difference between a Paſquizaa? and 2 Ce, 
that the end of the latter is to correct and, reform; = 
that of the former is only to ſcoff, and expoie. See 477k 
The Italians have publiſhed ſeveral books which they c 2 
quing in eſtaſi, Paſquin in an extaly. | 
PASS, PassApk, in fencing, a leap, or advance upon ine c 
See PARRYIN G and GUARD, Cc. E 
Of theſe are ieveral kinds; as, voluntary paiſei, ccm 
from the let: foot out of meaſure of the erm fo0t, 4 Fi 
the enemy is not expected. on 
Others, neceſſary, mage after a puſh from the rignt o, 35* 
being io preiled byte enemy, as not to have ane to fes 
you endeavour to ſcize the guard of his Lord. 
The meaſure of the Paſi is, when two imalls of 
are io near as that they may touch one another. 
There are paſſes, within, above, beneath, to the rigat, = 
paſſe; under the ſword, over the line, Cc. 
Pass of arms, in chivalry, a place which the ancien "= 
undertook to defend, e. gr. à bridge, road, C. aaf 2 
not to be paſſed without fgbting the perſon who KF 
KxI1IGHT, KNIGHTHOOD, and ALMS. 4 
The knights who held the pi hung up their arms on 3 
columns, Cc. erected for the purpole: ſuch 35 Weree's . 
diſpute the paſs, touched one of theie 9 
which was 2 challenge the other was obliged 19 cer 
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. 3 * to thoſe} How, of by what means, this mutual action and comtnutiica- 
PASSA, vv4 _— 2 — RAIsIx, tion between ſoul and body is effected, we are, in a great mea- 
dried grapes, which we ſure, ignorant: we have but very obſcure and faint notions of 
and CURRANTS: alſo uſed, with leſs propriety, for any thing prior, or more ſimple to reſolve it into; except 
l pl 


be PASSAE, is ſometimes the immediate will _ _ of the firſt cauſe itſelf. See 
; 2 . See] CoMMUNICATION, Causs, g&c. | 
> SADE, or P IG P3-cags neee 8 Male branche defines the paſſions to be all thoſe emotions natu- 
Pass. . r paſſen-| rally ariſing in the ſoul, on occaſion of extraordinary motions 
PasSADE, is allo 2 un GE AOG:SES WOO SO A of the animal ſpirits, and the blood.—In oppoſition to thoſe - 


gers. See __ mb ſignifies a turn, or courſe of a horſe} mations of the ſoul which are common to us with pure intel- 
in L 


| PASSADP> "or forwards on the fame plot of ground; paſſing] ligences, and which he calls natural inclinations, See Nr u- 
2 10 8 


ackward mclination. 
N repaſſing from one end to the other. 3 


l beer. is an im Though the paſſions be inſeparable from inclinations ; and 
PASSAGE, in commerce; TT Ou eee | 
* ſome princes exact by their officers or farmers, b ap : 1, be | 
1 ee ack laces of their territories, either by land] cauſe he is capable of ſpiritual ones; yer does it appear juſt in 
certain — , —4 a carriages of all kinds;| that author to diſtinguiſh between them. Paſſions are much 
es Ide pau p ing in or ſtronger and warmer than inclinations ; their objects are diffe- 

4 even ſometimes on perſons, and paſſengers coming g | 3 their obj re dif 
an 3 . | | | rent, 4 ſo b we cauſes: paſſious and inclinations differ juſt 
gOl ; ich carries| as much as ſenſe and imagination. 
5 . G _—_ le ſea) 2 en In effect, the paſſions of hs ſoul are impreſſions of the author | 
wo won * The dues thereof belong to the king of of nature, which incline us to our bodies, and all things that 
paſſage e e paid at Elſenore or Cronenburg. See] may be of uſe to their preſervation : natural inclinations are 
— 15 = : | impreſſions of the author of nature, which determine us pri- 
3 | nly come at certain ſeaſons, and| marily to love him, as our ſupreme good. 
=_ Y — in, Toke fappoſed to paſs the fea to ſome| Philoſophers are not agreed Tour the number and diviſion of 
: Dy 3 en ATION. the paſſions : the ordinary diſtribution is into paſſions of the con- 
The birds of paſſage are the ſtork, ſwallow, nightingale, mar- cupiſcible appetite, which are pleaſure and pain, deſire and ayer- 
tin, woodcock, quail, &c. There are alſo fiſhes of paſſage, as fion, love and hatred : and thoſe of the iraſcible appetite, which 
herrings, mackerel, &c. See BIRD, and FIsH. are anger, courage, fear, hope, and deſpair.— Sce the authors 
Mr. Derham produces it as a remarkable inſtance of inſtinct,, on the ſubject of the paſſions ; Des Cartes, who conſiders 
that the ſtork in the heavens knoweth her appointed times, and them phyſically; Coeffeteau who gives us the tableau, picture 
the turtle, and the crane, and the ſwallow, obſerve the time of | of the paſſions; La Chambre, the characters of the paſſions ; 
rheir coming—Jer. viii. 7. No doubt the temperature of the] and Senault, the uſes of the paſſions. See allo CONCUPISCENCE, 
air, and their natural propenſity to breed their young, are the] IRASCIBLE, c. ; ” . 
great incentives to this migration: but how theſe untaught, Dr. Cheyne conſiders the paſſions as either ſpiritual of animal: 
unthinking creatures, ſhould ſo exactly know the beſt and Spiritual paſſions he defines to be thoſe ſentiments produced 
only proper ſeaſons to go and come from a place that would| in the foul by external objects, either ſpiritual ones imme- 
obſtruct their generation, or not afford convenient food for] diately, or material ones by the mediation of the organs of the 
them and their young ; or how they ſhould know which way| body. 
to ſteer their courſe, and whither to go; is a difficult conſide-| Animal paſſions he defines to be thoſe effects produced by ſpi- 
ration? Phyſ. Theol. L. VII. c. 3. | rits or bodies, immediately on the body. 
PASSAGE, in the manage, an action wherein the horſe raiſes two] Hence, as outward objects may be conſidered either as goods 
legs together, a hind and a fore leg, in form of St. Andrew's| or evils; the moſt natural diviſion of the paſſions, whether ſpi- 
croſs; when, ſetting thoſe two on the ground again, he raiſes| ritual, or natural, as they regard thoſe objects, is into plea- 
the other two; and thus alternately ; never gaining above a] ſurable and painful. | 
foot of ground at a time. And in this ſenſe, all the paſſions may be reduced to love and 
The beauty of the paſſage conſiſts in keeping the legs a good | hatred; of which joy, and ſorrow, hope and fear, are only ſo 
while in the air: ſetting that aſide, the motion of the legs in| many modifications, or complexions, according to the various 
the paſſage is the ſame as in pacing and trotting. appearances, poſitions, &xc. of the object. 
PasSSAGE, or Passo, in muſic, a portion of an air, or tune, In effect, all the paſſions may not only be reduced to two, viz. 
conſiſting of ſeveral ſhort notes, as quavers, demi-quayers, &c. love and hatred; bur, perhaps, to one, love; and even that 


* =Þy 
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= laſting one, two, or at moſt, three meaſures. may be all reſolved into ſelf- love; and this into a principle of 
8 What the Italians call Contrapunto d un ſol paſſo, is a portion] ſelf-preſervation, or neceſſary invincible deſire of pleaſure, 
5 conſiſting of one, two, or three meaſures, compoſed in the] or happineſs.— The reſt are only rivulets from this ſource ; 


frſt notes of a piece, and which is to be afterwards imirated| or ſpecial applications of this principle to particular occa- 
on the other notes of the piece, not with the ſame chords or | fons. | 
tones, but only by obſerving the ſame motion, number, and] Thus, the deſire of any thing under the appearance of its 
=3ure as in the notes of the firſt paſſage.— This makes one of goodness, ſuitableneſs, or neceſſity to our happineſs conſtitutes 
the kinds of Contrapunto perfidiato. the paſſion of love: the deſire of eſchewing or avoiding any 
PaSAGERS. Vide ALBIGENSES. thing apprehended to be miſchievous, hurtful, or deſtructive, 
PASSALORHYNCHITES, PASSALORHYNCHITAE, a ſect of conſtitutes hatred or averſion: the deſire of a good, which 
| mortzniſts in the ſecond century, who made profeſſion of per- appears at the ſame time prob3ble, and in our power, conſtitutes 
petual filence, and the better to maintain it, kept the thumb hope; but if the good appear improbable, difficult, or impoſ- 
con:inua.ly upon the lips: founding their practice on that of ſible, it conſtitutes fear or deſpair: the unexpected gratifica- 
the Pialmiſt, Ser a guard, O Lord, on my mouth. tion of deſire is joy: the defire of happineſs to another under 
Sr. Jerom mentions his having met with ſome of them in his] pain, or ſuffering, is compaſſion ; and the defire of another's 
oe ; puniſhment, revenge or malice, &c. 
PASSAN T, in heraldry, a term applied to an animal in a The ſingle deſire of happineſs, then, is the ſpring or motive of 
lnie.c, appearing to walk leiſurely ; or, to the ordinary poſture] all our paſſions; as thoſe are of all our actions. Some wiſe 
ot terreſtrial animals. See COUNTER-PASSANT. and reaſonable motive, or end of action, ſays Dr. Morgan, is 
Thus We fy, he bears gules tw o lions paſſants over one another. certainly neceſſary to all wiſe and reaſonable action; to act wich- 
» walt beaits, except lions, they frequently uſe rripping, in- out a motive, would be the ſame thing as not to act at all, that 
238810 Pant. : I, ſuch an action could anſwer no farther or better end than 
25SLON, Pass10, BAOOZ, or NAOHMA, is applied to the] not acting; and conſequently the action, as well as the agent, 
p Dotions, and agitations of the ſoul, according tothe} would be fo far inſignificant and uſeleſs. He who ſhould have 
ag ent objects that preſent therielves to the ſenſes. See Soul.] no object at all of his love or averſion, hope or fear, joy or 
F. opnety, al thoſe motions whereby the foul is carried to- grief, muſt be ſimply and purely indifferent to all action; and 
—_ mn: 25 love, ambition, revenge, & c. are rather conſequently muſt either be in a ſtate of perfect reſt and in- 
2 paſſions. See Ac roc. action, or in a ſtate equivalent thereto; wherein the action of 
ad motions whereby the foul finds itſelf interrupted in its ſuch a being could be of no more fignificancy, than the uncer- 
webs Oct are the oni real paſſions. tain fluctuation of an atom, or the quivering of a feather in 
da various modifications and impreſſions of pleaſure and] the air. 
3 annexed by an eſtabliſhed law of nature, to The natural, or occaſional cauſe of all the pa ſſans, Malebranche 
3 „ theſe] makes to be the motion of the animal ſpirits, which are diffuſed 
= pon, their reſpective modifications of pleaſure or through the body to produce and preſerve 2 diſpoſiion therein | 1 
| Dp gona ecconding 5 the various pPearances and rela- ſuitable to the object perceived; to the end, that the body and 1 
> conſidered, either 25 good or evil, preſent mind may mutually aſſiſt each other on this occaſion ; it being TRA 
. 1 probable or improbable, poſ- the order of the creator, that our wills be followed by motions 
2 Foſſib OY affecting the machine in a certain of the body proper to execute them; and that the motions of 
— to eee e ene, 
Vor. II. . os, 
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conceivable. 


among the fibres of the brain: therefore the ſoul muſt neceſſari- 


It is a point, about which the divines and philoſophers can 
never agree, whether this relation and connection of thoughts 
of the mind, and motions of the body, be the gift of nature, 


conſidering the good and wiſe purpoſes the paſſions ſerve, and 
that abſolute neceſſity they are of, it is ſurprizing it ſhould 
ever be doubted, that they are eſſential to human nature. 


grees, and of different extent, according to the different tem- 


their ſlavery is more extenſive. A general, e. gr. retains or has 
a relation to all his ſoldiers, as they all reſpect him; and it is this 
lavery that uſually occaſions his generoſity: the deſire of being 
eſteemed by all in whoſe fight he is frequently, obliges him to, 


It is thus throughout the world: vanity animates virtue, other- 


fulting from the different circumſtances and employments of 


firſt, the judgment the mind makes of an object, or the view 


tellectual view of good or evil, but by the different ſhakes or 


PASSIONS, in a view to medicine, make one of the ſix non-na- 


undulation, impreſſed originally by the actual impulſe of objects, 


PAS 


objects, be accompanied with a' paſſion of the ſoul which in- | 
_ to will or nill what appears ſerviceable or noxious to the 
It is a continual impreſſion of the will of the creator, that 
unites us thus intimately to a piece of matter, and occaſions this 
reciprocation of motions and ſenſations; were this impreſſion 
of the creator's will ſuſpended a moment, we ſhould be de- 
livered from all dependance, all paſſions, & c. For, what people 
uſually imagine of a neceſſary connection between the motions 
of the ſpirits and blood, and the emotions of the ſoul, is in- 


Certain little parts of the bile, ſay they, move with ſome violence 


ly be agitated with ſome paſſion; and this paſſion muſt be anger, 
rather than love. What relation can we conceive between the 
faults of an enemy, a paſſion of contempt or hatred, and a bo- 
dily motion of the parts of the blood ſtriking againſt certain 
parts of the brain? how can the union or alliance of two things 
jo different as ſpirit or matter be effected, but by the omnipo- 


tent will of the author of nature? 


or the puniſhment of the firſt ſin? and whether the paſſions be 
the inſtitution of nature, or the corruption thereof? Indeed, 


This union or relation is found in all men, but in different de- 


peraments, conditions, ages, ſexes, occaſions, objects, ec. Thus, 
e. gr. our union or relation to ſenſible objects we have ſeen, is 
ſtronger than that to things we have only heard talk of. And 

thus, as the great have a relation to many more things, than others, 


ſacrifice more reaſonable pleaſures. 


wiſe we ſhould never have ſuch lengths gone. Again, children 
do not mind the ſame things with grown people. Women 
look no further than their families and neighbourhood : but 
men retain to their whole country; it is for them to defend it; 
they mind honours, offices, &c. Nor is there a leſs variety re- 


ple. . 
The diſpoſition of mind in a married man differs much from 


that in a batchelor. The people in monaſteries have both the 
mind and heart turned very differently from people who live 
in the world. They are united to much fewer things; but 
then the attachment is much cloſer and ſtronger. Their paſſions 
move in a narrow ſphere.and, like the ſun's rays in a convex lens, 
are collected, as it were, in a focus. | 
In every paſſion there may ſeven things be diſtinguiſhed : the 


of the relation the object bears to us. The ſecond, a new 
determination of the will towards that object, ſuppoſing it to 
appear as good. The third, the peculiar ſenſation of modi- 
fication which accompanies them; as the ſenſation of love, ha- 
tred, deſire, or joy; which ſenſations are always different in 
the different paſſions, and, as it were, the characteriſticks thereof. 
The fourth, a new determination of the courſe of the blood and 
ſpirits towards the ſeveral parts of the body: before the fight of 
the object of the paſſion, the animal ſpirits were pretty equally 
diffuſed throughout the body ; bur the preſence of the new 
object diſturbs the whole cexconomy ; and the greateſt part of 
the ſpirits are ſent into the muſcles of the arms, legs, face, &c. 
The fifth, is the ſenſible emotion of the ſoul, which finds itſelf 
ſhaken by this ſudden over-flowing of ſpirits. The ſixth, is the 
different ſenſation of love, hatred, exc. cauſed, not by the in- 


movements the animal ſpirits occaſion in the brain. The laſt, is 


a certain ſenſation of joy, or inward ſatisfaction, which detains | 


the ſoul in its paſſion, and atteſts its being in the ſtate it ought to 
be with regard to that object. 


turals, of the utmoſt conſequence, with reſpect to health or 
diſeaſe. See NoN-NATURAL. 
In conſequence of the ſeveral judgments we form concerning 
objects, as either good or evil, the organs of ſenſation and 


motion, 2. e. the nervous fibres, are variouſly impreſſed or ſti- 


mulated; whence ariſe certain ſenſations, and certain modifica- 
tions of motion, which it is apparent, are reciprocal, and follow 
mutually from each other, whether the impreſſion be ſuppoſed 
firſt made on the body, or on the mind: that is, any ſtrong vio- 
lent motion made on the organs, will excite a painful ſenſation 
inthe mind; or any ſuch painful ſenſation firſt excited in the mind 
from the bare conſideration of an object will impreſs a violent 
motion on the organs. And, on the contrary, an eaſy and placid 


\ 


PAS 


will excite a pleaſurable ſenſation in the mind. 
Sens ei e - the mind, from the — 8 Plesſurabſe 
an object, wi ollowed with a lik ; 3" emPlation 
the organs. 7 © cal, placid undulation q 
The painful paſſions, then, as well as bodily pai | 


nervous fibres with a violent motion, whi * Feng the 
nately into forcible contractions, and Peres 85 — alter. 
and increaſes their muſcular force, and action. Whil ache 
pain or uneaſineſs of deſire, annexed to the vaſſions then this 
preſſed on the nerves, is moderate and reſtrained v nd ity 
bounds. of nature, ſuch ſtimulating deſires have 2 Ay the 
as they ſtrengthen muſcular motion, keep up the 12 ee, 
the blood, promote the natural ſecretions, and excite womb 
ſuch actions and exerciſes, wherein animal life health, - 
gour conſiſt. But where the uneaſineſs annexed to thy and yi. 
is too violent, ſuch a continual ſtimulus will graduall £ «ſpon 
too great proportion of blood to the ſtimulated — 45 
which the veſſels will be over: ſtretched and Wan J 
muſcular force gradually impared, and the equilibrium oO 
blood and juices be interrupted. And hence from am us ya 
ful ſenſation, will ariſe a complicated train of bodil 1 = 
and pains, in conſequence of the eſtabliſhed laws of he #1 = 
- coins ng of ſoul and body. Ton 
gain, while we are wearing off the uneaſineſs 

nexed to any paſſion, we feel a ſenſible 8 en 
emotion; and the organs, hereupon falling into eaſy = Y 
placid undulations, the too great current of the blood: ws, 
them is diverted, and the equilibrium reſtored. As ee 
uneaſineſs is all gone, the pleaſure ceaſes, and termine 7 
meer indolence, which diſpoſes the perſon to reſt and imagen 
till the return of ſome freth deſire, ſtimulating to farther at £ 
renews the {ame ſucceſſion, and interchangeable ſeries of 1 
and pleaſure. | 1985 
And this is the circle of animal life: as the ſtimulus of g 

fire throws off the indolence of reit, and excites to action; 4 
the gratification moderates the pain of deſire, creates a deal 
at firſt, and then terminates in the former indolence and in 
action; till freſh deſires returning, ſtimulate to farther ation 
and continue the ſame round. : 


Dr. Cheyne divides the paſſions, into acute and chronical; after 


the ſame manner, and for the ſame reaſon as diſeaſes are ſo di. 
vided. See DISEASE. 
The acute paſſions, whether pleaſurable or painful, he obſerves 
have much the ſame effect, and operate after the fame manner: 
accute diſeaſes do. They affect a brifk circulation of the fluid: 
and conſtringe the ſolids for ſome ſhort time. Thus, ſudden 
guſts of joy or grief ſtimulate the nervous fibres, and the coat 
of the animal tubes, and thereby give a greater celerity to their 
included fluids ; and the functions of the heart and lungs being 
involuntary, they have their more neceſſary and immedize 
effects on them. Thus, both ſudden joy and grief make us 
breathe ſhort and quick, and render the pulſe ſmall and frequent: 
though retaining our breath ſometime to reflect more intenlely 
on a painful object, forces at length a ſtrong expiration, which 
becomes a figh. Thus a ſudden painful idea, making a quick 
circulation, and thereby throwing a great quantity of blood up- 
ward, makes it appear in the ſuperficial veſſels of the face, 
neck, and breaſt, and fo produces a bluſh. The fame principle 
will account for the effects of fear and anger, which make us 
change colour, and look red or pale as the blood is acceler- 
ted or retarded in its courſe. Sudden, and great fear do ſo con- 
vulſe the nervous ſyſtem, that they ſometimes alter the poſition 
of the parts: thus the hair ſhall ſtand on end in a fright, and 
the nerves be rendered ſo ſtiff and rigid, as to ſtop at once tie 
animal functions, whence fainting, and ſomerimes death. 
Chronical paſſions, waſte the nervous ſyſtem gradually. Thote. 
nerves employed in conſidering, brooding over, and fixing ſuch 
a ſet of ideas in the imagination, muſt be worn out and in. 
paired ; and the reſt, by diſuſe, rendered reſty and unadiive, 
lifeleſs and deſtitute of a ſufficient flux of warm blood and die 
nouriſhment. Thus do long grief, dark melancholy, hope 
leſs love, over weening pride, &c. impair the habit; and fome- 
times, when long indulged, terminate in madneſs; the reaſons 
that a conſtant habit of fixing one thing in the imagination, be- 
gets a ready diſpoſition in the nerves, to produce gan the 
fame image, till the thought of it become ſpotaneous and 2 
tural, like breathing, or the motion of the heart. Thus tie 
Faquirs in India fix one or both hands by long holding them 
up fo, as that they cannot bring them down again. Ejja) 0 
Health, exc. | | 
Dr. Morgan ſeems to have gone beyon 
ing the orign, and effects of the paſſious.— 
actual obſervations of the ſeveral phæ 
which attend the ſeveral paſſions, vi. . 
reſpiration, warmth, digeſtion, & 
general concluſions : 


tide, ſtrengthen and quicken the pulſe, 
and take off any antecedent ſtimulus, 


ai0fu 
domen and · inferior organs: and, on the Contrary) the p 


ecall al 


paſſions ſink and depreſs the blood, weaken the pulſe, pry 1 


d any body in erh 
From a courle ot 


nomena in the boch, 
he ſtare of the pul 


c. that author draws thele 


afſions raiſe the vil 
19. That all the grateful, or rage _ natural het, 


or preſſure upon the = 


| brain, madmen have their imagination as ſtrong and vivid as 


PAS 


tural hear, and fix a ſtimulus or compreſſion 


concenter the n 


on the inferior organs. 3 "AL 1 
© h xs impreis their c 
a0 Alle ef Perle and pain, eſpecially upon the oeſo- 


er orifice of the ſtomach. | 

4 * — the different modifications on the muſcles 

- the larynx, and thus difcover themſelves by the different mo- 
ati d tone of the voice. : 2 

2 he infers, that the nerves of the eighth conjugation, 

— it vagum, are the principal inſtruments of the paſſions; by 


means whereof they are variouſly impreſſed, -modified, and or- 


:nized : theſe, therefore, which are diſperſed to all parts of the 


d abdomen, particularly the heart, lungs, ſtomach, liver, 
3 — Lay inteſtines, the organs of generation, i-th 
he conſiders as pathericks of the firſt order; the A de 5 
accompanies all the diviſions of the par vagum, he calls _ 
ticks of the ſecond order: the nerves which ſerve the muſcles 
employed in reſpiration, and have the neareſt rae 7" 5 ge 
with thoſe of the par vagum, by means of the intercoſtal, he 
calls patheticks of the third order : and, the nerves which _ 
mediately diſpenſe ſenſe and motion to the ſeveral parts © 
the head, and have a remoter communication with the par 
vagum, patheticks of rhe fourth order. See NERVx. 
According to this gradation, then, the organs which are imme- 
diately ſupplied with nerves from the par vagum, or patheticks 
of the firſt order will be firſt affected in the paſſions, and with 
the ſmalleſt degree of impreſſed motion; with which the parts 
communicating immediately with the intercoſtal, or ſecond order 
of patheticks, keep pace, and are affected almoſt at the fame. 
time, and with the ſame motion : then the organs ſupplied with 
the third order of patheticks, or the nerves employed in the 
muſcles of reſpiration, are affected: and laſtly, the organs of 
ſenſe and motion in the brain itſelf, by which ſenfation and 

imagination are performed, re put in a forcible emotion; by 
which the ordinary operations of ſenſe, judgment, &c. are 
much difturbed. 
This gradual riſe and progreſs of the paſſions is confirmed by 
fact, obſervation, and experience; but how they are generated, 


PAS 


mates and leads us on with zeal and vehemence; the other 


like a thick, black, and diſmal cloud, that ſinks all the powers 


of nature into the depths of miſery and deſpair. See Mania 
and MELANCHOLY. 


Celiac PASSION, See the article Cot LIAC. 
Hypochondriac Pass ov. See the article Hy POCHONDRIAC. 
Hyfteric PAs810Nn. See the article HysTERIC. 


Thac PAss$ION. See the article ILIAc. 


PassIons in poetry, denote the paſſionate ſentiments, geſtures, 
actions, &. which the poet gives his perſons. See CHARACTER. 
The paſſions are, as it were, the life and ſpirit of the longer 
poems. Their neceſſity in tragedy and comedy is obvious; nor 
can the epopcea ſubſiſt without them. See TRaGtDY, Co- 
MEDY, * | | | 

It is not enough, the epic narration be ſurprizing ; it muſt like- 
wiſe be moving, and paſſionate hurrying away the reader's 
mind, and filling it with anxiety, joy, terror, or ſome other 
violent paſſion, and this for ſubjects it knows are feigned. See 
Epic and NARRATIOx. 

Though paſſions be always neceſſary, yet, all are not equally ne- 
ceſſary, or ſuitable to all. Comedy has joy, and agreeable 
ſurprizes for its part: tragedy on the contrary, has terror, and 


compaſſion. The proper paſſion. of the epopceia is admiration ; _ 


tho? the epopceia, as a medium between the two others, takes 
in both their kinds of paſſions; as we ſee in the griefs of the 
fourth book of the Æneid, and the games and diverſions of the 
fifth. Admiration in effect, is conſiſtent with each; we ad- 
mire with joy the things that ſurprize us agreeably, and with 
terror and grief thoſe that amaze and afflict us. 
Beſides the general peſſion, which diſtinguiſhes the epic from 
dramatic poems, each epopceia has its peculiar paſſion, which 
diſtinguiſhes it from other epic poems. This peculiar paſſion 
ſtill follows the charater of the hero. Thus wrath and 
terror reign in the Iliad, becauſe Achilles is wrathful, and 
war exray ler avigw, the moſt terrible of men. The 
Eneid is all in the tender, ſofter paſſions; ſuch being the cha- 
racter of Æneas. The prudence of Ulyſſes, not allowing theſe 
exceſſes, we find none of them in the Odyſſee. 


and by what ſteps they make theſe advances, requires ſome far- As to the conducting of the paſſions, to make them have their 


ther conſideration. 
It may be obſerved then, that the quantity of motion impreſſed 
on the pathetick nerves in any paſſion, is always proportional to 
the ſtrength of the defire; but ſuch impreſſed motion is not 
always uniform, or equally diffuſed through the whole pathetick 
ſyſtem ; for as the largeſt and moſt numerous branches of the 
pathetick nerves are ſpent on thoſe parts which derive their 
blood from the deſcending trunk of the aorta, viz. the ſtomach, 
ſpleen, kidneys, &>c. upon any motion too forcibly impreſſed 
or too long continued, theſe inferior organs are the firſt and 
greateſt ſufferers; whence the blood flowing impetuouſly and 
irregularly to the parts thus ſtimulated, they become over- 
ſtretched; and hence a ſenſe of pain, weight and oppreſſion. 
By this means the head and ſuperior parts being deprived of 
their due ſhare of blood, the pulſe muſt fink, the natural heat 
diminiſh and retire, and a ſenſe of cold and conſtriction be felt 
about the ociophagus, where the branches of the par vagum 
are very numerous : and hence the patient will be excited to 
t:vh, groan, moan, cry out, and complain, and diſcover it in| 
the rone of the voice, and modulation of the muſcles of the 
larynx, the characteriſticks of the prevailing paſſion. 

Such is the ſtate of nature under the painful paſſions, where the 
ſtrong deſire of good is attended with an appearance of diffi- 
culty, or improbability : where the fame deſire is attended with 
a ſeeming probability of obtaining or effecting it, this appear- 
ance, by moderating the intenſeneſs of the pain of the deſire, 
and taking oft the too violent action of the pathetick nerves on 
the interior organs, puts the pathetick ſyſtem in an eaſy, natural, 
uniform undulation ; by which the equilibrium of the blood 
being reſtored, the pleaſurable paſſions of love, joy, hope, Gc. 
will be raiſed : and in this caſe the pulſe will riſe, and the na- 
tural heat be diffuſed, and by the action of the pathetick nerves 
on their proper organs the ſeveral ſymptoms be produced which 
diſcover their placid emotions. Where the deſire is very keen 
and intenſe, we ſee what a prodigious force it will impreſs on 
the nerves, by the actions of madmen, and men in a fright. In 
this caſe the ſtimulus of deſire being exceeding ſtrong, and 
the impreſſed motion univerſal, the pathetick netves of the 
tourth or laſt order come to be affected; that is; the organs 
of ſenſation and imagination in the brain are brought into ſuch 
Violent vibrations, as to diſturb the operations of reaſon. 

And from this violent perturbation of the pathetic nerves in the 


ſenlation itſelf, See IMAGINATION and SENSATION. 

ence, alſo, we may obſerve the heights, or extremes of the 
"0 contrary painful, and pleaſurable paſſions; the one riſing at 
length into a mania or raving madneſs, and the other finking 
mo a hypochondriacal melancholy. The principal ſeat of the 
one is the brain; and of the other the viſcera of the abdomen, | 
*|pecially the ſpleen and meſentery. The one inflames and over- 

eits, the other chills and frezees the imagination: the one han 


oper the underſtanding, like a glaring, dazling light, which ani- 


4 


effect, there are two things required; viz. that the audience be 
prepared or diſpoſed to receive them; and that ſeveral incompa- 
tible paſſions be not mixed together. | 
The neceſſity of diſpoſing the audience, is founded on the na- 
tural neceſſity of taking up things where they are, in order to 

remove them elſewhere. The application of this maxim is eaſy ; 

a man is calm and at eaſe, and you would put him in a paſſion 

by a diſcourſe made on purpoſe. You muſt begin, then, in a 

calm manner; by this means you join yourſelf to him; and 

afterwards walking together, he wont fail to follow you in all 

the paſſions to which you lead him inſenſibly. 

If you ſhew your anger at firſt, you will be as ridiculous, and 
will have as little effect as Ajax in the Metamorphoſes; in 

whom the ingenious Ovid gives a fine example of this failing. 

He begins his harrangue in the height of paſſion, and with the 


moſt violent figures, before his judges in the deepeſt tran- 
quillity. e 


— Sigeia tor vo, 

TLittora proſpexit, claſſemgue in littore, vultu; 
Protendenſque manus, Agimus, proh Jupiter] inquit, 
Ante rates cauſam, & mecum confertur Ulyſſes. 

The neceſſary diſpoſitions ariſe from ſome preceding diſcourſe, 
or, at leaſt from ſome action, which has already begun to raiſe 
the paſſions ere they are mentioned. The orators themſelves 
ſometimes uſe this laſt means: for though ordinarily, they do not 
raiſe the paſſions till the end of their diſcourſe; yet, when they 
find their audience already moved it would be ridiculous in 
them, by an unſeaſonable tranquillity, to lay them again. 
Thus, the laſt time Catiline came to the ſenate, the fathers 
were ſo ſhocked at his preſence, that thoſe near the place where 
he fat down, roſe up, retired, and left him alone. On this 
occaſion, Cicero had too much ſenſe to begin his oration with 
the uſualtranquillity and coolneſs of exordiums. By this means 
he would have palled and abated the indignation of the ſenators 
againſt Catiline, which it was his buſineſs to ſpirit up, and in- 
flame? and would have eaſed the parricide of that conſternation, 
the behaviour of the ſenators had given him; and which it was 
Cicero's deſign to aggravate. - Omitting therefore, the firſt part 
of his oration, he takes his auditors in the condition he finds 
them ; continues and augments their paſſions : Quouſgue tandem 


 @butere, Catilina, patientia noſtra? Quamdiu nos etiam furor 


iſte tuus eludet ? Quem ad finem ſeſe effranata jact᷑abit audacia? 
Nihilne te nocturnum præ ſidium palatii, nibil urbis vigiliæ, ni- 
bil timor populi, nibil, &c. 5 
The poets are full of inſtances of this kind, where the paſſion 
is Prepared or kept up by actions. Dido in Virgil begins a diſ- 
courſe like Ajax: Proh Jupiter! ibit hic, ait, Gc. But then the 
motions are here well diſpoſed; Dido is before repreſented un- 
der terrible apprehenſions of Æneas's quitting her, ec. 

Seneca's conduct, indeed is quite oppoſite to this rule. If he 
has a paſſion to raiſe, he is ſure firſt to take from his audience 
any diſpoſition they might have to be affected. If they be in 


grief, 
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PAS 


Þrief, fear, or the expectation of ſomething horrible, c. He will I am praiſed, in Latin lauder, in French . ſais 


begin with ſome fine deſcription of the place, Gc. In the 


Troades, Hecuba and Andromache, being prepared to hear the Neuter Passivx, is a verb that has a Paſſive conjugatc 
i 


violent and barbarous death of their ſon Aſtyanax, whom the 
Greeks precipitated from the top of a tower; what booted it 
to tell them, that of the ſpectators that crouded from all quar- 
ters to ſee the execution, ſome placed themſelves on ſtones, 
which the ruins of the walls made to project; that others 
ſhook their legs, as being placed too high, &c. Alta rupes, cu- 
Jus e cacumine, erecta ſummos turba libravit pedes, Oc. 

The {econd thing required in the management of the paſſions, 
is, that they be found pure, and diſengaged from any thing that 
might prevent their effect. 

Polymythy, therefore, 3. e. a multiplicity of fables, aCtions, or 
hiſtories, muſt be avoided : all adventures much broken, and 
hard to be retained; and all intrigues intricate and difficult to 


conceive, are at once excluded, Theſe embarraſs the mind, and PAss VE vaſſalage. See the article Va SSALAGE Nor 
PAS SO. See the article PA ssA GE. ; | 


PASSSOVER, DIAZXA a ſolemn feaſt, celebrated amon 


require ſo much attention, that there is none to ſpare for the 
| paſſions. The ſoul muſt be free and diſengaged, to feel; and we 
divert ourſelves even from our real ſorrows, by an application 
to other things. | 
But of all others, the greateſt enemies to the paſſions, are the 
paſſions themſelves: They oppoſe and deſtroy one another; and 
if two oppoſite ones, e. gr. joy and ſorrow, meet in the ſame 
object, they will neither of them ſtand it. It is the nature of 
theſe habits that impoſes this law: The blood and ſpirits can- 
not move av and equally, as in a ſtate of tranquillity, and at 
the ſame time be ſtopped and ſuſpended with ſome violence, 
- occaſioned by admiration. Nor can they be in either of thoſe 
ſituations, while fear calls them from the outer parts of the 
body, to aſſemble them about the heart; or rage ſends them 
into the muſcles, and makes them act there with violences very 
oppoſite to the opperations of fear. 
The cauſes and effects, therefore, of the paſſions in the ſoul, 
are to be ſtudied, to be able to manage them with all their 
force. Virgil furniſhes two examples of what we have ſaid 
about the ſimplicity and engagement of each paſſion, in the 
deaths of Camilla and Pallas. See the ed. 

Pass1oN in heraldry—Crofs of PAass10N, is a croſs thus called, 
becauſe, in ſhape of that whereon our ſaviour ſuffered, i. e. not 
croſſed in the middle, but nearer the top; with arms ſhort in 
proportion to the length of the ſhaft. See CRoss. 

Pass10n-WEEK, the Week next preceding Eaſter. See EASTER 
and WEEK. | 
It is thus calld from our ſaviour's paſſion, i. e. his crucifixion, 
ec. which happened on the Friday of this week, now called 


Good-Friday. 


PASSIVE, a term of relation, implying a thing to ſuffer, or un- PAS S-PAROLE, a command given in the head of an any, 


dergo the action of ſome other : which, in reſpect hereof, is 
denominated active. See ACTIVE. | 


In all generations, philoſophers conceive an active power and] PAS S-PAR-T O UI, a maſter-key ; or key that opens indiffe 


a paſſive. See POWER. 
In civil life, we ſay, ſuch a perſon in ſuch an election, has 


both an active voice, and a paſſive, i. e. he is both capable of PAS S-P ORT, a licence, or letter from a prince, or governo, 


electing, and being elected. See Voice. 
Some allo uſe the term paſſive debt, for a debt which we owe 
another, in contradiſtinction to an active debt, which is owing 
us. See DEeBr, | 
The chymiſts divide their principles, or elements into active 
and paſſive.—Paſſive are ſuch as have no active force inherent 
in themſelves, and which only act by being joined with ſome 
of the others. See PRINCIPLE. 
Such are phlegm, and earth, ſome ſay alſo, ſalt, and, in effect, 
all but ſulphur, or fire, which they will have the only princi- 
ple of action, and motion in the univerſe. See EARTH, 
SULPHUR, FIRE, c. : 
PASSIVE qualities. See the article QUALITY. 
PasSIVE under ſtanding. See UNDERSTANDING. 
PasSIVE prayer, in the language of myſtick divines, is a total ſu- 
ſpenſion, or ligature of the intellectual faculties, in virtue where- 
of the ſoul remains, of itſelf and as to its own power, impo- 
tent with regard to the producing of any effects. See PRAYER. 
The paſſive ſtate, ſays Fenelon, is only paſſive in the ſame ſenſe 


as contemplation is ſo, i. e. it does not exclude peaceable, diſin- PA SS- VOL ANT, or PAssk-VoT ANT, 2 faggot, or a pret 1 
r colonel makes Þ 


tereſted acts, but only unquiet ones, or ſuch as tend to our 
own intereſt. | 

In the pa//ive ſtate, the ſoul has not properly any activity, any 
ſituation of its own: it is a mere infinite flexibility of the ſoul, 
which the feebleſt impulſe of grace gives motion to. Ia. 


Passive in grammar, denotes a ſecond voice, or inflexion of | PAS T-BOARD, a kind of thick paper, 


verbs, which of active becomes paſſive, by aſſuming, in the 
modern languages, new auxiliary verbs : in the ancient, by new 
terminations. See VERB, Voice, &c. 
The Engliſh verbs become paſſive, by taking the auxiliary verb 
J am, in lieu of I have, wherewith the active are conjugated : 
the French by Fe ſuis, in lieu of Pay; the Italian, by Jo /o, 
for Fo ho, G&c. ; 
Latin verbs become paſſive, by changing their terminations ; 
as amor for amo, &c. amari for amare, &c. 

Engliſh verbs paſſive are nothing elſe, in effect, but the verb 
IT am, in all its inflections joined to to the participle paſſive: as, | 


ſuis entre, & c. 


PAS 


been praiſed, Fay et lout, laudatus ſum, Ge wt; 1 haye 
a neuter ſignification. See NEvuTER. » bit 
Of theſe, there are a very ſmall number in 1 | 
French, fewer in Engliſh : as, I am entered, jngre 52 y in 
un, i, 


Grammarians are frequently miſtaken here: tbr. 
neuters paſſives, which in effect are ative d 5 ver 
that they act on themſelves, by adding the e y differ ; 
and which on that footing ſhould rather be neuter un Perſons. 
neutets paſſive. S alive, thy 
Some admit of no genuine paſſive verbs in the modern 

ſuch we mean as anſwer to the notion of paſſi ves * 
where all is done by different terminations. On _ 
there ſhould be none but actives paſſive and neuter 9 footing 


for 


e anciem 


g the 


Jews, on the fourteenth day of the moon next after the 
ver. 


75 equinox. See FEAST, 
his feaſt was called by the ancient Latin ; 
not from Tacx I luffer as Lactantius 5 (reeks pe, 
from the Hebrew MDD Pe/abh, paſſage, leap; hs vs bu 
the feaſt being to commemorate the deſtroying ry a 
over the houſe of the Iiraelites, when he enteied ff. 
ſtroyed the firſt born in thoſe of the Egyptians. * EM 
Vet, many weakly imagine that it was in memory of the 
paſſing the red ſea, that the paſſoter was inſtituted - thou 2 
certain the feaſt was held, and had its name before te the 
lites took a ſtep of their way out of Egypt; and conſe nth, 
veral days before their paſſing the red ſea. n 
Beſide the paſſaver celebrated in the fourteenth of the fil 
month; there was a ſecond paſſover held on the founrend + 
the ſecond month after the equinox, inſtituted by god in fa l 
of travellers, and ſick perſons who could not attend at the wy 
= 3 at Jeruſalem on the day. a 
e Greeks, and even ſome of the catholic doctors 
XVIII chapter of St. John, take occaſion to e : 
Jeſus anticipated the day marked for the paſover in the yy. 


but the authority of three evangeliſts ſeems to evince the 


contrary. 
F. Lamy is of opinion, he did not attend at the paſſer the ll | 
year of his life; which ſentiment has drawn upon him abi. Pa 
dance of oppoſers. \ 
F. Hardouin maintains, that the Galileans celebrated the paſo:e t 
on one day, and the Jews on another. See SauAkTTax. - 
and thence communicated to the rear; by paſſing it from mou FA 
to mouth. See WoRD. th 
ir 
rently ſeveral locks belonging to the ſame lodge or apartment, FA, 
See Key, and Lock. vt 
granting liberty and ſaſe-conduct to travel, enter, and go outot PA. 
his territories, freely and without moleſtation. Ti 
The paſ5-port is, properly, given to friends; and the (ale 80 
conduct to enemies. See SAFE-CONDUCT. Þ 
Paſquier takes paſs-port to have been introduced for puſe-pur : 
tout. Balzac mentions a very honourable paſ-port given by be 
an emperor to a philoſopher in theſe terms: If there beam one 70 
on land, or ſea, hardy enough to moleſt Potamon; let him vs 
conſider whether he be ſtrong enough to wage war with Czlu, ves 
Pass-PoRT is alſo uſed for a licence granted by a prince for the _ 
importing, or exporting merchandizes, moveables, Oc. ithou Th 
Paying the duties. 1 call, 
Merchants ſometimes procure ſuch paſs-ports for certain kind due 
of commodities; and they are always given to embaſſadom aut 91 
miniſters, for their baggage, equipage, G0. Taſ 
Pass-PoRT is alſo a licence obtained for the importing 0 8 "i 
porting of merchandizes deemed contraband, and declared ic 150 
by tariffs, ec. as gold, ſilver, precious ſtones, ammumteon Amis 
war, horſes, corn, wool, ec. upon paying duties. ww ; 11 
eft t] 
ſoldier, not enrolled, whom the captain 0 1 It is 
in review, or muſter, to ſhew that his company 15 cou 1 py the r. 
to receive the pay thereof to his own profit. See re p Gree; 
In France the paſſe-volanzs are condemned to be mal eclog 
cheek with a flower de luce. e:rmed of ſeveral ts 8 | 
aſted together. See PAPER. nor h. 
There is "iſo a coarſe kind of pa/i-board, made of ol por but c 
old f- board, beaten in a mortar with water, and re 1 of the 
a kind of pulp; to which is added a little pate, 10 4 Erery 
maſs a conſiſtence; after which it is formed in 4 * andle or fab 
to finiſh it, laid in a preſs, » ſqueeze our all the water, f ſim 
duce it to its proper thickneſs. er” rovid 
Each kind is hiRinguiſhed by numero's, which ert 4 Where 
neſs and value: the fineſt is covered on both —— 5 ASTO 
white ſmooth paper, others only on one ſide; an 480 
both ſides with common paper. The Vo. 


* 8 


PAS 


c. See Book-BINDING. 


PAS 


in the binding of books, letter- PASTRY, that branch of cookery, which teaches the prepa- 


ration of paſte with ſeveral ſavoury ingredients of fleſh, fruits, 


caſes, hat-caſes, g10vey d. o mpoſition of flour, wrought up| ſpices, ſugar, butter, &-c. See Perz. 
PASTE, in _—_— — Rn the like, ts ſerve for caſes| Paſtry is chiefly. converſant in the making of pies, paſties, pat= 
3 | 


1; therein to bake meats, fruits, c. 


or coffi 
F.. works of paſtry. See PASTRY, &c. 
"I ; phos by beating the pulp thereof with 
2 


me 4iſh, and drying it with ſugar, till it become as plyable as 


an ordinary paſte. Sec CONFECT. 
It is uſed OCC 


Bus * make almond paſtes, apple paſtes, apricot paſtes, 
cherry, currant, lemon, plum, peach, and pear paſtes. 
PasTE, is alſo uſed for a preparation of wheaten flour, boiled up, 


L. See the article PASTIL. | 
54371 IN, of a horſe, the diſtance between the fetlock or 


101 xt the foot, and the coronet of the hoof. 
This po ſhould be ſhort, eſpecially in middle {ized horſes; be- 
cauſe long paſterns are weak, and cannot ſo well endure travel. 
PASTERN joint is the joint above che gaſtern. | 
The paſlern joint, after travelling, is apt to be crowned, 4. e. 
to have a ſelling round it beneath the ſkin, in form of a 
circle, a third of an inch broad. 
PASTIL, or Pas ET, among painters, ec. a ſort of paſte made 
of ſeveral colours, ground up with gum-water, either together 
or ſeparately ; in order to make crayons to paint with on paper, 
or parchment, See CRAYON. ED 
PasTIL, PASTILLUS is alſo uſed for a dry compoſition, yielding 
a fragrant ſmell when burnt in a perfuming pan, to clear and 
ſcent the air of a chamber. See PERFUME. 
It is compoſed of odorous reſins, mixed with aromatic woods, 
or drugs pulverized, and incorporated with mucilages of gum 
tragacanth. Some call theſe compoſitions Oſſelets of Cyprus. 
There are alſo paſtils for the mouth, eaten to procure a ſweat 


parations, as muſcadines, conſerves, &c. 
PasTIL, or PASTEL is ſometimes alſo uſed for the plant otherwiſe 
called woad or glaſs-wort. See WoaD. | 
PASTIL in confectionry, is a preparation of ſugar with lemon- 
water, c. boiled up with gum-water, ſtrained, beat up, and by 
the addition of more dry ſugar, worked into a plyable paſte, and 


ſtove. See LOZENGE. 


the act of opening, looſening, and preparing the earth for plant- 
ing. See EARTH and PLANTING. | | 


it was anciently uſed for a ſhepherd; or, advocate; and is now 
appropriated to a miniſter, or one that has the cure of ſouls. 
PASTOR AL, ſomething that relates to ſhepherds, pa/tores. 
The poets repreſent the paſtoral life, and paſtoral manners in the 
molt agreeable light, We muſt not imagine them ſo-beautiful 
in nature as in their deſcriptions. 
PASTORAL, in poetry, denotes a compoſition, the ſubject 
whereof is ſomething in the paſtoral, at leaſt rural life, and the 
perſons ſhepherds, ar leaſt ruſticks. See PotTRy. 


tie kind; and define it a dramatic piece, wherein the perſons 
are clad like nymphs and ſhepherds, and act their own amours 
See DRAMATIC. | | | 

The ſcene is always in the fields or the woods; whence Taſſo 
calls paſtoral, favola Boſcareccia. 3 
duch are the Paſtor Fido of Guarini, the Aminta of Taſſo, the 
Hlvia of Mairet the French poet, the Comus of Milton, exc. 


but the firſt idea of this kind of drama ſeems to be Beccari's due 
who made the firſt attempt of this kind in 1552. But Taflo's 
Aminta, which did not appear till the year 1573, effacing what 
tad been done by Beccari, the firſt author was forgot, and Taſſo 
left the inventor. 1 
lt is certain this kind of paſtoral fable, compoſed according to 
the rules of the ſtage, was unknown among the ancients. The 
Greeks and Latins have indeed introduced ſhepherds in their 
cclogues, but theſe eclogues had nothing theatrical in them ; nor 
vere the ſhepherds ever Naa upon the ſtage. See Ec Lod ug 
This kind of dramatic pa/toral is ſtill but little known among W. 
— —— we any thing conſiderable under the title of paſtorals. 
ountry pieces after the manner of the ecl idylli 
o the ancients. See IpvL LION. _—_ WG 
very paſtoral, even in this laſt view, ſhould have a little pl 
* _ which may deſerve the title of a paſtoral ſcene. It — 
1 r be hon 5 yet, not ſo as to refuſe all digreſſions, 
e but ſhort. i 
ik r N Vn This rule of the plot is every 


ASTORAL column, See the article CoLunn, 


breath. Theſe have ſeveral names, and conſiſt of ſeveral pre- 


thus formed into round, or oblong figures, and dried in the 


PASTINATION, a term ſometimes uſed in agriculture, for 


| 
PASTOR, originally, ſignifies one that (paſciz) feeds. Hence 


Moſt authors, except the Engliſh, eſteem paſtoral of the drama- | 


Taſſo aſſumes ro himſelf the honour of having invented paſtoral ; | 


ties, cakes, biſcuits, Gc. See PasTy. 


f f ſis. or foundation of pyes, tarts, patties, paſties, PASTURE, PasTURAa, in our law- books, is any place where 
the 2 


cattle are occaſionally fed. 


: Fs ion of ſome | By which it differs from paſcua, which is a place ſet who!! 
I uſed in confectionry, &c. for a Neuer} a 4 or] u part for feeding, and never pl 2 9 * 7 


admixture, into a ſoft pappy confiſtence, ſpreading it in- * Paſtura omne genus paſcendi fignificat, fre in pratis, froe in fipula, 
2 * 


froe in agris, five in campis : Sed paſcua eft locus principaliter de- 
putatus pecoribus paſcendis, ut puta in montibus, moris, mariſcis, 
& planis non cultis nec aratis. Lindwood. 


aſionally for making the cruſts, and bottoms of PASTURE ground is properly that which is not cultivated ; that is, is 


neither meadow, nor arable; but reſerved for the feeding of cattle, 
The beſt domains are thoſe conſiſting in paſture; they need no 
tiling. Holland is a country abounding much in pa/{are. 
Admeaſurement of PASTURE. See ADMEASUREMENT. 


and incorporated with water ; uſed by various artificers, as up- PAST U 8, the procuration, or proviſion, which the king's, or 
holſterers, ſadlers, bookbinders, Sc. inſtead of glue 8 ſize, to] jord's tenants, are bound to make for them at certain days, or 


This, in many places, has been converted into a pecuniary fee ; 
as in the procurations of the clergy. See PROcURATION. 
PASTY, in cookery, a work of paſtry ; being a preparation of 
ſome proper meat, as beef, veniſon, lamb, or the like, well 
boned, beaten up to a pulp, and highly ſeaſoned ; put up in a 
paſte, and then baked in an oven.—They alſo make veal paſties, 
umble paſties, kidney paſties, marrow paſties, &c. | 
PATARINS. Vide ALBIGENSES. 

PATAVINITY, ParaviniTas, among criticks, a fault ob- 
jected to Titus Livy, which he derived from his country 
Padua, by the ancients called Patavium. _ 

Aſinius Pollio, as we are informed by Quintilian, taxed Livy 
with patavinity.— What this patavinity conſiſted in, has given 
the criticks a world of pain to find out. 

Paolo Beni, profeſſor of eloquence in the univerſity of Padua, 
is of opinion, it muſt be underſtood of the inclination of that 
hiſtorian to Pompey's party. But would Pollio have reproached 
him with an inclination from which he himſelf was nor exempt ? 
Pignorius will have the patavinity to conſiſt in Livy's retaining 
the vicious orthography of his countrymen of Padua; who 
wrote ſibe and quaſe, for ſibi and quaſi: which he proves from 
ſeveral ancient inſcriptions. 


F. Rapin, takes the fatavinity to be only a faulty pronuncia- 


court of Auguſtus; and favoured a little of the country. 
Morhof believes it to be a certain turn of expreſſion, and ſome 
phraſes peculiar to the Padueſe.—All we know for certain. is 
that it was a fault in the language of Livy, not in the ſentiments, 
or manners. In all probability, it is one of thoſe delicacies that 
are loſt in a dead language. M. Balzac could not ridicule his 
dotard better than by ſuppoſing he valued himſelf on having 
diſcovered the patavinity objected by Pollio to Livy. 
Dan. Georg. Morhof, has an expreſs treatiſe, De patavinitate 
Liviana,printedatKielin 1685 ; wherehe explains, very learned- 
ly, the urbanity and peregrinity of the Latin tongue. 
PATE in fortification, a kind of platform, like what they call an 
horſe-ſhoe; not always regular, but generally oval, encompaſled 
ny _ 1 ang. and having nothing to flank it. It is uſu- 
ally erected in mar rounds, to cover a gate 
the like. See eee : nA TAY ay 
PAT EE, or PaTTzs, a term in heraldry for a croſs, ſmall in the 
centre,and widening towards the extremes. V. Tab. Herald fig.76. 
The field is fable, a croſs patee argent, by the name of Croſs. 
This form of a croſs is alſo called form. See FoRME“ 


Petty Parks. See the article PETTY. 


PATE LLA, in anatomy, a bone which covers the forepart of 
o. of _ knee ; called alſo mola, rotula, and popularly, 
the ee pan. See Tab. Anat. (Ofteol.) fig. 3. 1. 2 1. fg. 7. 
See 400 the article MoLa. 0 e N 
The patella is roundiſh on the outſide, ſomewhat of the figure 
of a ſhield, covered with a ſmooth cartilage, and about two 
inches in diameter; over it ſlide the tendons of the muſcles 
which extend the leg, as on a trochlea, or pulley. 


forwards in extenſion ; which would of neceſſity be the caſe in 

this articulation, did not this bone, like a bolſter, check its rolling 

forwards ; as the olecranum does the ſwing of the cubitus 
backwards. See OLECRANUM. | 

In an erect poſture, when one foot is ſet forwards, the whole 

weight of the body bears on the patella; which in this ſitua- 
tion, hinders the knee from bending backwards, and ſtraining 

the muſcles that inflict it behind. —Hence it was that Galen's 
wreſtler, who had diſlocated his pazella, found ſo much pain 
in going down hill. | : 

PATENA, in the Romiſh church, the cover or lid of the chalice. 
made of the fame metal therewith, ſerving to hold the particles 
of the hoſt, and given the people to kiſs when they make an 

groin, See CHALICE, | | 
t has its name patena, a patendo; and is a ge e, i 

Columella, for is broad 5 veſſel. nen es 

PATENTS, or letters PATENT, in law, the king's letters, ſealed 


, | 
*TORAL ſtaff. See the article CROsIER. 
Vol. II. 25 | 


with the great-ſeal; ſerving to conyey the title or property of 
8K \ {ome 


tion, which ſhocked the delicate ears of the people in the 


Bur its more immediate uſe is to hinder the leg from being bent 
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ſome grant, favour, privilege of a new eſtabliſnment, or the 


like. See LETTERS patents, and EXEMPLIFICATION. 
They have their name becauſe deliver d open, ut pateant omnibus ; 


by way of contradiſtinction from letters de cachet, which are | 
af | PATHOGNOMONIC, naeorxnomoy 


ſealed, 
It is to be noted, that patents differ from writs: a coroner is 


made by vrir, not by patents. See WRIT. 

To this office enacted 18 Jac. 1. belong a Clerk, &c. 
PATENTEE, is he to whom the king grants his letters patent. 

See PATENTS. | 
PATE RA, among antiquaries a goblet, or veſſel, uſed by 

the Romans in their ſacrifices; wherein they offered their con- 


ſecrated meats to the gods; and wherewith they made liba- 
PAT HO LOG NY na®oaAori, that pa 


tions. See SACRIFICE and LIBATION. 
*The word is Latin, formed from pateo, I am open; quod pateat, 
- becauſe it has a great aperture: in contradiſtinction to bottles, Wc 
which have only narrow necks, or whoſe aperture is leſs than the 


body of the veſſel. | wy 
On medals, the patera, is ſeen in the hands of ſeveral deities 


and frequently in the hands of princes, to mark the ſacerdotal 
authority joined with the imperial, exc. Ns 

Hence F. Joubert obſerves, that beſide the patera, there is fre- 
quently an altar, upon which the patera ſeems to be pouring 
its contents. 

The patera was of gold, ſilver, marble, braſs, glaſs, or earth; 
and they uſed to encloſe it in urns with the aſhes of the de- 

_ ceaſed, and after it had ſerved for the libations of wine and 
liquors at the funeral. | 
The patera is an ornament in architecture, frequently ſeen in the 

Dorick freeze, and the tympans of arches. 

PATERERO. See the article PEDRERO. 

PATERNITY, the quality of a father. See FATHER. 
There is an immediate relation between the paternity of the 
father, and the filiation of the ſon, in the myſtery of the trinity. 
See TRINITY, 
Divines have a long time diſputed, whether pazernity be a 
real and ſpecific character, which abſolutely diſtinguiſhes the 
father from the ſon; or whether it be a mere relation of ceco- 
nomy, and ſubordination ? On the one hand, if pazernity be 
ſuppoſed incommunicable to the ſon, and if it conſtitute a real 
and poſitive diſtinction; this ſeems to amount to tritheiſm. 
See TRITHEISM. _ 
On the other hand, if paternity be only regarded as a mode, 
or a term of order and ceconomy ; there is no eſſential and in- 
trinſic difference between the father and fon: which is nothing 
leſs than ſabellianiſm. See SABELLIAN. | 

PATER-NOSTER, the Lord's-prayer; a form ſo called from 
the two initial words thereof in Latin. EE 

PATER-NOSTER is allo uſed for a chaplet or ſtring of beads; be- 
cauſe, ſerving to number the rehearſals of that prayer. See 
CHAPLET. ? 

PATER-NOSTERS, in architecture; a fort of ornaments cut in 
form of beads, either round, or oval; uſed on baguettes, aſtra- 

als, G'c. See BAGUETTE, BEAD, Gc. | 

PAT E R- NO ST RE, in heraldry. A croſs Pater-noſtre, is a 

croſs, made of beads: as repreſented in Tab. Herald. Fig. 77. 
See CROSS. . 
This croſs is to be ſo ſhadowed in drawing, as that the ſphericity 
of the beads may appear; to diſtinguiſh them from beſants, &c. 

PATH of the Vertex, a term frequently uſed by Mr. Flamſteed 
in his doctrine of the ſphere, ſignifying a circle, deſcribed by 
any point of the earch's ſurface, as the earth turns round its axis. 
This point is confidered as vertical to the earth's centre ; and is 
the ſame with what is called the verzex or zenith in the Ptole- 

waick projection. | 
The ſemi-diameter of this path of the vertex, is always equal 
to the complement of the latitude of the point or place that 
deſcribes it; that is, to the place's diſtance from the pole of the 
world. 

PATHETIC#, nNAefTIKOZ, ſomething that relates to the paſ- 
ſions; and particularly, that is proper co wake, or excite them. 
See PASSION. 

* The word comes from the Greek 743, paſſion, emotion. 
The pathetic, and ſublime have a near affinity. See SUBLIME. 
See allo STYLE. | 

ParTurTic, in muſic, ſomething very moving, expreſſive, or 
paſſionate ; capable of exciting pity, compaſſion, anger, or the 
like. In this ſenſe, we fay the pathetic ſtyle, a pathetic fugure, 
pathetic ſong, &c. | 
The chromatic genus, with its greater and lefler ſemi-tones, 
either aſcending or deſcending is very proper for the patheric ; 

as is allo an artful management of diſcords; with a variety of 
motions, now briſk, now languiſlling, now ſwift, now flow. 
Nieuwentyt tells us of a mulician at Venice, who excelled in 
the pathetic to that degree, that he was able to play any of his 
auditors into diſtraction ; he adds, that the great means he made 
uſe of, was the variety of motions, Gc. 

PATHETICI, in anatomy, the fourth of the ten pair of 
nerves, which ariſe out of the medulla oblongata. Sce Tab. 
Anat. (Oſteol.) ig. 5. lit. m m. See alſo the article NERVE. 
The pazherici are the ſmalleſt nerves of the brain; they have 
their origin in the lower part of the medulla oblongata, behind 


{PATIENT; among phyſicians, a perſon under the 6 


They have their name patherici, from their feria. 
eyes in the various paſſions; and are b five a . tg the 


zorii, from the great uſe made thereof by 
oy ; ama. 
See Eve, &c. eee ogling, & 
. 
IKOF, 


an eſſential ſign, or characteriſtic; or a ſympt Medicine 
and inſeparable from ſome diſeaſe ; and e lem Peculiar to 
See SYMPTOM. | 5 88 

Thus Blancard, and after him Harris, &+ —Þ 

there is nothing in all medicine that anſwers EY g 
pathognomonic; dilcaſe and ſymptoms are too _ the! 
we are to judge of the ſormer not by any one ſig TOY 
concurrence of ſeyeral. See SIGN and Dracxo: 


ruth; | 
dea of? 
wap 

ut b 
ay ) the 


U ; * # 
conſiders diſeaſes, both thoſe of the bad. 3 Which 


their natures, cauſes, ſymptoms, &-c. See 8 ws 5 


* The word is formed from the Greek 2 
30, diſcourſe, * aſſion, ſuffering 


PATH OS, IAOO7, paſſion ; a term uſed in ſpeakin 


movements, which the orator excites in his audience of the 
There is a world of pathos in his diſcourſe.— W'e 0 


alſo uſe the word for energy or ſtreſs. See ENER OT metimeg 


a phyſician, or ſurgeon, to be cured of ſome diſcar, nf 


Agent and PATIENT. See the Article Acer. 
PATIEN TIA muſculus, in anatomy. See Ley arg 
PATONCE, in heraldry—a Croſs PATONCE, is a croſs fo, 


R Scapule' 


the ends: from which it only differs in this, that the An 
I, 


ſtead of turning down like a flower de luce, are 

f a ext 
what in the patee form. Vid. Tab. Herall Jig. 3 b. 
gules, a croſs patonce, argent, by the name of Laine. benz 


E. c . I - . . 1 ; : 
PATRES conſcripti, in antiquity, a denomination giyen to th 


ſenators of Rome. See SENATOR, PATRICIAN, Sc. 


ſimply patres, fathers; another hundred being added R 
mulus and Tatius, upon the union of the two People; theſe N 
ter were called patres minorum gentium, and the former Mat : 
gentium. | 185 
At length Tarquinius Priſcus making up the number threg hun. 
dred, the two latter claſſes were called parres conſoripti; be 
cauſe, adſcripti, were wrote down to the former. 
Thoſe afterwards choſen from among the knights, were call 
patres adlecti. 


Gloria PATRI. See the article GLORIA. 
Dower ex aſſenſu PaTR1s. See the article Dower, 
PATRIARCH, PATRIARcHA, one of thoſe firſt fathers who 


lived towards the beginnings of the world: and wh 
famous by their St, wer of deſcendants. * OO 
Abraham, Ifaac, Jacob, and his twelve ſons are the patriarcy 
of the Old Teſtament : Seth, Enoch, ec. were antediluvian 
patriarchs, The number of children is the benediction and 
character of a patriarch, 

PATRIARCH, is alſo uſed in Chriſtendom for the biſhops in pol- 
ſeſſion of ſome of the grand ſees, independent of the papal 
juriſdiction. See BIsHop. 

The patriarchate has been always eſteemed the ſupreme dignity 
in the church: fo that to riſe by degrees, the biſhop had only 
under him the territory of the city whereof he was biſhop, the 
metropolitan commanded a province, and had for ſuffragans the 
biſhops of his province; the primate was the chief of a diocek, 
and had ſeveral metropolitans under him ; and the patriarch had 
under him ſeveral dioceſes, and primates themſelves were under 
him.—But this order was not always obſerved. See METRo- 
POLITAN and PRIMATE. | 

Uſher, Pagi, de Marca and Morinus, attribute the eſtabliſhment 
of the grand patriarchates to the apoſtles, They ſuppoſe thi 
the apoſtles, according to the deſcription of the world then g- 
ven by geographers, pitched on the three principal cities inthe 
three parts of the known world, viz. Rome in Europe; At 
tioch in Aſia; and Alexandria in Africa: and thus formed a fi- 
nity of patriarchs. | | ns 
Others, far from attributing this inſtitution to the apoſtles mantan 
that the name patriarch was unknown at the time of the council 
of Nice; and that for a long time afterwards, patriarcys and ptr 
mates were confounded together: as being all equally chi 
dioceſes, and equally ſuperior to metropo 


patriarch to all the chiefs of dioceſes, and reckons ten o 
In effect, it does not appear that the dignity of 2% 
was appropriated to the five gra 


cil of Chalcedon in 451. For when the council of 
ted the limits and prerogatives of the three fa 
Antioch, and Alexandria, it did not give them 
rriarchs, though it allowed them the pre-e 
leges thereof. Thus, when the council of 
judg'd the ſecond place to the biſhop of Con 
then, was only a ſuffragan of Heraclea ic 
patriarchate. | 

Nor is the term patriarch found in the 
Chalcedon, whereby the fifth place is aſſigned t 


{aid nothing o 


decree of th 


the nates and teſtes. 


The firſt hundred ſenators appointed by Romulus, were called 


zfs of 
lirans, who were on 


chiefs of provinces. —Hence it is that Socrates gives og 
them, 


nd ſees of Rome, Conduit 


nople, Alexandria, Antioch, and Jeruſalem, till Were 90 


archs of Robe, 
the title of pr 
minence and pri 
Conſtantinople 4. 
ſtan: inople, who l 


2 council a 
o the biſhop ® 


| $ 
: , 5 jurches. 
Jeruſalem ; nor did theſe five patriareſs govern all the c ric 


whicl 
They 
kites, 
PATR 
a perſ 
INTS 
Then 
Venue: 
Which 
of Ni] 
St. Per 
ſcveral 
To Me 
they ul 
held in 
bus t. 
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gil many independent chiefs of dioceſes, 580. * 
owning the juriſdiction of the grand patriachs, Calle 
NY lves patriarchs, ſuch as that of Aquileia; nor Was Car- 
_ erat ſubject to the patriarch of Alexandria. : 
| thage arhority of the patriarchs grew by inſenſible degrees, till 
3 all affairs of moment, within the compaſs of 2755 
5 iriarchate, came before them; either ar firſt hand, or by 
a eal from the metropolitans. 


There were 


Nothing in ſhort Was done without conſulting N and their 
Jecrees were executed with the ſame reſpect as tl oy 5 e 
The Latin church was unacquainted with patriarchs till the — 
century; and the churches of Gaul, Britain, &c. mo vet 4 

ject to the authority of the patriach of Rome, y oſe authority 
only extended to the ſuburbicary xk ee, Ke 7 3 pri- 
macy, no exarchate, or patriarchate, owned ph ut the biſhops, 
with the metropolitans, governed the church in common. : 
Indeed, after the name patriarch became frequent in the weſt, 


was only in the firſt ſignification, vis. 4s heads of dioceſes.— 
Du Cange adds, that there have been ſome abbots, who have 
bore the title of pazriarchs. See ABBOT. . 
PATRIARCH, is alſo applied to the chiefs of ſeyeral churches in the 
eaſt, who live out of communion with the Roman church; 
Such are the patriarch of the Armenians, reſiding in the mo- 
naſtery of St. Gregory; the patriarch of the Abyſlinians, called 
Abuna: the patriarchs of the Cophti, the Jacobins, c. See 
ARMENIANS, Cor Hr, JACOBINS, GC. 
PAT RIARCH AL, in heraldry.— A Patriarchal croſs, is that 
where the ſhaft is twice croſſed; the lower arms or traverſes 
being longer, and the upper ſhorter.— Such a croſs is ſaid to be- 
long to patriarchs, as the triple croſs does to the pope. 
PATRICIAN, PaTricivs, in ancient Rome, a title given to 
the deſcendants of the hundred, or, according to others, of the 
two hundred firſt ſenators choſen by Romulus, and by him called 
patres, fathers. See SENATOR, PAT RES, . 
Parriciaus, therefore, were then the ancient nobility; in oppo- 
ſition to the plebeians. See PLEBEIAN. FOUR 
Bur the cognizance and character of theſe ancient families be- 
ing almoſt loft and extinguiſhed, by a long courſe of years, 
and frequent changes in the empire; a new kind of pazricians 
were fer on foot; who had no pretenſions from birth: but 
their title depended wholly on the emperor's favour. | 
This new pazriciate, Zofimus tells us, was erected by Conſtan- 
tine; who conferred the quality on his counſellours; calling them 
patricij, not becauſe deſcended from the ancient fathers of the 
ſenate, but becauſe they were the fathers of the republic, or of 
the emperor. | 
This dignity in time, became the higheſt of the empire, Juſti- 
nian calls it ſumman dignitatem : in effect, the patriciaus ſeem 
to have had the precedence of the conſulares, and to have taken 
place before them in the ſenate: though F. Faber aſſerts the 
contrary, What embroils the queſtion is, that the two digni- 
ties often met in the ſame perſon; for that the patriciate was 
only conferred on thoſe who had gone through the firſt office: 
of the empire, or had been conſuls. 
Pope Adrian made Charlemaign take the title of patrician, ere 
he aſſumed the quality of emperor; other popes have given 
the title to other kings and princes, by reaſon of its eminence. 
PATRICTAN, PATRICIUS, is allo a title of honour frequently 
conferred on men of the fir{t quality in the time of our anglo- 
laxon kings. See THANE. | 
PATRICIANS, in ecclefiaſtical writers, denote ancient ſecta- 


century: thus called from their founder Patricius, preceptor 
of a Marcionite called Symmachus. 

His diſtinguiſhing tenet was, thar the ſubſtance of the fleſh is 
nor the work of God, but that of the devil; on which account, 
his adherents bore an implacable hatred to their own fleſh : 
which ſometimes carried them fo far as to kill themſelves. | 
They were alſo called Tatianites; and made a branch of Encra- 
tites. See TATIANITE. 

PATRIMON Y, PATRIMONIUM, a right, or eſtate, which 
a perſon inherits from his anceſtors. Sce Herevirary, and 
INHERITANCE. | | 
The name patrimony was alſo anciently given to the effects, or re- 
venues wherewith a church or religious houſe was endowed. In 
which ſenſe, we till ſay the patrimony of the church of Rimini, 


dt. Peter's patrimony. The church of Rome had patrimonies in 
(cyeral countries, in France, Africa, the Alps, Sicily, Gc. 
o make what belonged to the churches the more reſpected, 


_ uſually gave their patrimonies the names of the ſaints they 
ad in the higheſt veneration. | 


hus the church of Ravenna, called its inheritance the patri- 


N * Ge. as is obſerved by Fra. Paolo. 

he lLANS, PATRIPASSIANI, a name given to the 
aher king ny oxy ON believe it was the ton, but the 
. elf that ſuitered and was crucified *. See Sane LIAN, 


3 a 3. 
They conſecrated biſhops, appointed the time of Eaſter, &c. 


ir was attributed to the biſhops of Bourges, and Lyons; but it 


The council of Antioch held by the Euſebians in 34 5, ſays that]. 


called Sabelllant: it adds the reaſon of the name Patripaſtan- 
in their condemnation ; wiz. that by the incarnation of the fa- 
ther, they rendered him comprehenſible and paſſible. 

The Patripaſſian hereſy was firſt broached by Praxeas; who was 
ſeconded by Victorinus, at the beginning of the third cen- 
tury. They confeſſed Chriſt to be God, and that God ſuffered 
and died for us; but confounded the divine perſons, and de- 
nied in effect the trinity; meaning by father, ſon, and ſpirit, 
not three perſons but one perſon under three names. So that 
he who ſuffered for us is as much father as fon. Tertullian. 
wrote expreſſly againſt Praxeas. | 
Hermogenes eſpouſed the error of the Patripaſſians, whence 


— 


they came to be denominated Hermogenians.— Afterwards Noe- 


tius gave into it, which occaſioned them the name of Noe- 
tians.— His diſciple Sabellius the Libyan followed, about the 
year 250, whence they were called Sabelliaus.— Laſtly, becauſe 
Sabellius was of Pentapolis, and the hereſy ſpread much there, 
called the Peutapolitan doctrine. 
PATRR OL L, or PaTRoviLLE, anciently Parout, in war, a 
round, or march made by theguards, or watch, inthe night-time; 
to obſerve what paſſes in the ſtreets, and to ſecure the peace, and 
tranquillity of the city or camp. See GARD, Rounos, ec. 
The patroll conſiſts generally of a body of five or ſix men de- 
tached from a corps de guard, and commanded by a ſerjeant. 
PAT RON, PArRONUs, a term uſed in various acceptations, 
though all reducible to the relation of a protector, or guardian. 
In the church of Rome, a ſaint, whoſe name a perſon bears, or 
under whoſe protection he is put, and whom he takes particular 
care to invoke; or a faint in whoſe name a church, or order is 
founded; or a perſon who firſt eſtabliſhed ir, and who is choſen 
protector: are called patrons thereof. 
Thus, St. Peter and St. Paul are the patrons of the church of 
St. Genevieve, St. Dionyſius the patron of the city of Paris, St. 
George of England, St. Benedict the patron of the Benedictines, 
Michael of the Armorers, St. Ignatius of the Jeſuits, exc. 
PaTRon, PArRONUs, among the Romans, was an appellation 
given to a maſter, who had freed his ſlave. See SLAVE and 
ManumsssIoN. Th | | 
And hence, as the right, and relation of maſter expired, that 
of patron commenced. See MASTER. 
For the Romans, in giving their {laves their freedom, did not 
deſpoil themſelves of all rights and privileges in them: the law 
ſtill ſubjected the freed-men to conſiderable ſervices and devoirs 
toward their patrons, the neglect whereof was ſeverely puniſhed. 
The principal right which patrons had, was that of being the 


legal heirs of their freed-men, if they died without lawful iflue 


born after their enfranchiſement, and inteſtate. 

By the Paphian law it was further provided, that if the eſtate of 

the ireed-man were 100000 ſeſterces, and he had three children, 

the patron ſhould have a child's portion. See LipzrTus. 
PATRON, was alſo a name which the people of Rome gave to a 
perſon of power under whoſe protection they put themſelves. 
The common people uſually choſe ſome perion of eminence 
and authority, to whom they paid all kind of honour and reſ- 
pect; denominating themſelves his clients: and the patron on 
his ſide granted them credit and protection. | 
By this reciprocal relation was the pazroz bound to his client, 
and the client to his patron. See CLIIEN T. 


tounds, or endows a church or benefice, and reſerves to him- 
ſelf the right of patronage. See PATRONAGE. 

The king is patron paramount of all eccleſiaſtical benefices in 
England. See KING, PARAMOUNT, Oc. 


ries who diſturbed the church in the beginning of the third þPATRON, in navigation, is a name given in the Mediter ranean, to 


the perſon who commands the veſſel and ſeamen; ſometimes 
to the perſon who ſteers. it: the former, in other places, called 
maſſer; the ſecond pilot. See Mas TER and PI Lor. 
PATRONAGE, ParronaTvs, the right of giving or diſ- 
poſing of a church or benefice, properly belonging to the 
founder or endower thereof. See PAT RON. 
Patronage conſiſts in having the nomination, or preſentation to 
the benetice by him founded or endowed; in having the ho- 
nourable rights of the church, in being interred in the chancel, 
c. Sec BENEFICE. 
Of patronages, ſome are lay, others eccleſiaſtical. 
Lay PATRONAGE is a right attached to the perſon, either as foun- 
der, or as heir of the founder; or as poſſeſſor of a fee to which 
the patronage is annexed. _ OO 


of Milan, cc. The duchies of Urbino and Spoleto, are called Ecclefiaftical PATRONAGE is that which a perſon is entitled to by 


virtue of ſome benefice which he holds. 

If an eccleſiaſtic have a right of patronage on his own account, 
independent of his eccleſiaſtical capacity; this is ftill Jay-pa- 
tronage. Lay-patronage again is real or perſonal. 


Real PATRONAGE is that attached to the glebe, or to certain 


lands and hereditaments. 


nun of St. Apollinarius; that of Milan the patrimony of St. Ferſonal PATRONAGE is that belonging immediately to the foun- 


der of the church, and tranſmittible to his children and family, 
without being annexed to any fee. 

Perſonal patronage cannot be alienated or fold; real may, toge- 
ther with the glebe to which it is annexed. There muſt ever 
be ſome body or matter to fix it to, in order to its being tranſ- 


thoſe whom the Romans call Patripaſſians, the Eaſtern people 


ferred to another. | os | 
The 


PATRON, in the canon and common law, denotes a perſon who 
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combination; ſo that the two only differed from 


xe origin 4 4 right of patronage, we find in the 10 canon | 
of the council of Orange: where it is expreſſed that a founder | the tranſpoſition ; 0 
may preſent to the dioceſan the clerks 2 5 his Ar nnn light Parts. Nee Fo by 
church. By a law of Juſtinian it is ordained, that the founders | PAVEMENT of tarrace, is that which ſe 8 
of churches may not put clerks in them on their own autho-] manner of a plat-form ; whether it be IYES for » COverin,, - 
rity, but only preſent them to the biſhop. floor. See TARRACE. and P LA'T-F TFT Oe, orays 4 
Some canoniſts look on the right of patronage, as a kind of ec-} Thoſe over vaults are uſually Gs _ 
cleſiaſtic ſervitude.— The right of patronage ſleeps, but is not lead. —Thoſe on wood, called by 29 and bedq. g; 
| loſt, while a perſon is out of the communion of the church. tignata, are either ſtones with beds for by ce Pavimenty n 
Arms of PATRONAGE, in heraldry, are thoſe, a top whereof are ing of rooms, or lays of mortar mad ridges, tiles ihe ” 
ſome marks of ſubjection and dependance. Thus the city of with flints or bricks laid flat: Rat eee 8 
a a f 6 : city | at: as is ſtill practiſed and line 
2 three flower de luces in chief, to ſhew her ſubjection = ar- people a- top of their both I F the eaſter 
ing. thoſe pavements which ly. q LAT. 
The cardinals on the top of their arms bear thoſe of the pope, eee, ye open, are called by the lau 
who gave them the har, to ſhew that they are his creatures. Moſaic PAVEMENT. See the article Moga : 
See ARMs. , | Teſſellated PAvEmMENT. See the article T age? 
PATRONYMIC, * DATPONYMIKOZ among grammarians, is Projection, or perſpective of a PAvEMENT ESSELLATED, 
applied to thoſe names, which the Greeks gave to the race, or PAVILLION , in architecture, ſignifi ” F ERSpRC ry 
lineage; and which were taken from him who was the chief, building uſually inſulated, and e a Kind of tur 
or founder thereof. See NAME. ſometimes ſquare, and ſometimes in f NOT A lingle 
* The word is formed from the Greek, wary; father, and called f > 1 XU. of 6 dame: © 
, eiat Jer, an 0y0u% Name. ed from the reſemblance of its roof to 4 me: thus 
Thus the defcendants of Æacus, were called Æacidæ; and thoſe * The word comes from the Italian pag;s/; 0 
of Hercules, Heraclidæ. See HERACLIDE. | the Latin apilio.  Pawrghone tent, and thay fro 
Theſe patronymic names the Romans called gentilitia, which Pavillions are ſometimes alſo projecting pieces, j : 
amount to much the ſame with our ſur- names. See SUR-NAME. building, marking the middle thereof. Som in the fron of 2 
Thus, thoſe of the preſent reigning family in France, we call Hanks a corner, in which caſe it is called an kes the þ villen 
the Bourbons; thoſe of the late in England, the Stuarts, @c. The Louvre is flanked with four pavillious: Ko Cuil 
PAT RO ON alley. See the article GALLEY. higher than the reſt of the building. ne uſu 
PATROUILLE. See the article PATROLL. There are pavillious built in gardens Popular] 
PATTES, in heraldry, the paws of a beaſt. See Paw. houſes, pleaſure-houſes, &c.—Some caſtles 5 oa urn. 
PAVAGE, Pavac1um, in our old law-books, money paid to- of a ſingle pavilion. 8255 conlit on 
wards the paving of ſtreets, or high-ways, See PAVEMENT. PAVILLION, in war denotes a tent raiſed on poſt 
PAVAN, or PAvAN E, a grave kind of dance, borrowed from der in the ſummer-time. See TEN T Polk to lodge u. 
the Spaniards; wherein the performers wade a kind of wheel, PAVILLION is alſo applied to flags colours, enſ 
or tail before each other, like that of a peacock : whence the banners, Oc. all which, authors uſually ond! Fol frndary 
name. See Dance, ther. See FLAG, Ens16nN, STANDARD I wich one au. 7 
The pavane was anciently in great repute; and was danced by The cuſtom of bearing pointed pavilions, 5 
gentlemen with cap and ſword; by thoſe of the long robe with came from the Mahometan Arabs, at the time by beam bt 
their gowns, by princes with their mantles, and by the ladies quered Spain. — Till then, all colours were ſtr 6 5 Re Con 
with their gown tails, trailing on the ground. pieces like church banners; whence the ee cn 
It was called the grand ball; from the ſolemnity wherewith it vexilla quaſi velilla, a diminutive of Berg lails ele in Iain, 
was performed. To moderate its gravity, it was uſual to intro- The pirates all along the coaſts of the Atlantic 2 
duce ſeveral flouriſhes, paſſades, capers, ec. by way of epi-] bear hexagonal pavilions, gules, charged with * e 0 p. 
ſodes.— Its tablature or ſcore is given at large by Thoinot Ar- dreſſed in his turban; though contrary to their le e | 
beau in his Orcheſographia. | hibirs the making any image of a man ; from _ Aer ng 
PAVE MENT, a layer or ſtratum of ſtone, or other matter, rhoſe who make the figure here, will be obliged 2 l 
ſerving to cover and ſtrengthen the ground of divers places, for ſoul for it at the day of judgment, or in 4 Gar _ Pa 
the more commodious walking on, or the paſſage of carriages. damned. $ Ul chereof be i 
* The word is formed from the Latin pavimentum, of pawire, to But this portrait, it ſeems, is that of Hali Sulficar, Mahomer i 
beat down the earth, in order to make it firm and ſtrong. in law, to whole party the Africans adhere ; 2 A a 2 F 
In England, the pavements of the grand ſtreets, ec. are uſually} his picture to be repreſented on their banner - 6 
flint, or pebble 3 Courts, ſtables, kitchins, halls, churches, Gc.] ſelf fo terrible to the chriſtians, that the rei he es 8 de 
are paved with tiles, bricks, flags, or fire- ſtone; ſometimes af would put them to flight; as we are told b + ES . 1 
kind of free-ſtone, and rag-ſtone. See STONE. PAaviLLION, in heraldry, denotes a EE "x oa It 
In ſome cities, e. gr. Venice, the ſtreets, &c. are paved with which invelts, or wraps up the armories 01 di ws 1 th 
brick ; churches ſometimes with marble, and ſometimes with] fovereigns depending only on God and their fr 0 "A ci 
moſaic work, as the churches of St. Mark at Venice —In{ The French heralds hold, that none but ee ul 
France, the public roads, ſtreets, courts, Gc. are paved with may bear the pavillion intire, and in all its parts == of 
gres or grit, a kind of free: ſtone. The pavillion conſiſts of two parts: the top which is the chapen Gr 
In Amſterdam, and the chief cities of Holland, they call their] or coronet; and the curtain which makes the mantle 5 1 a 
brick pavement the burgher-maſters pavement, tO diſtinguiſh it are elective, or have any dependance, ſay the heralds 2 05 * 
from the ſtone or flint pavemen?, which uſually takes up the mid-| off the head, and retain nothing but the Curtains LR wa T 
dle of the ſtreet, and which ſerves for carriages : the brick which] The uſe of pavilions and mantles in armories is deri a fr 2 
borders it being deſtined for the paſſage of people on foot. the ancient lambrequins, which are ſometimes ee ee _ 
Pavements of free-ſtone, flint, and flags, in ſtreets, exc. are laid] out in form of coverings ; and tucked back on des fide Se 
dry, 1. e. in a bed of ſand; thoſe of courts, ſtables, ground] Others will have it derived trom the ancient tournament 10 
rooms, Cc. are laid in a mortar of lime and ſand; or in lime] wherein were expoſed the arms of the knight in rich t. 75 PAW 
and cement, eſpecially if there be vaults or cellars underneath. work, on tents and pavillions which the chiets of the ab pd 
Some maſons, after laying a floor dry, eſpecially of brick, lanted to ſhelter themſelves, till the time of entring the lit 755 
ſpread a thin mortar over it; ſweeping it backwards and ſor- PAVIOUR's level. See the article LEVEL DAY 
wards to fill up the joints. — Thirty two ſtatute bricks laid flat PAU L's art. See the article ART. oY 
pave a yard ſquare; ſixty four of edge-wile. _ | Hermits of St. Paul. See the article HermIT 25 
The ſquare tiles uſed in paving, called paving-bricks, are of va- PAV LIAN IST 'S, PauTLIANISTAE, a fect of heretics, i ou 
rious ſiZes, ſrom 6 to 12 inches ſquare. See BRICK. called from their tounder Paulus Samoſatenus a native of S Pax þ 
Pavements Of churches, &c. frequently conſiſt of ſtones of ſe-| moſata, elected biſhop of Antioch in 262 | 
veral colours, chiefly black and white, and of ſeveral forms,| This Hereſiarch denied the diſtinction of perſons in the trinit), 
chiefly ſquare, and lozange, artfully diſpoſed. Indeed, there with Sabellius : and taught with Arcemonius, that the word &- 
needs no great variety of colours to make a ſurprizing diverſity] ſcended into Jeſus; and that after having performed by hin Ad P. 
of figures and arrangements. M. Truchet, in the memoirs off what he purpoſed to do, he re- aſcended to his father. lawr 
the French academy, has ſhewn by the rules of combination,| He diſtinguiſhed two perſons in J. C. the Word and the Chriſt: king 
that two ſquare-ſtones divided diagonally into two colours, may The latter, according to him, was only God in een of his ho- ef 
be joined together checquerwiſe ſixty four different ways: which] lines : accordingly, he did Ho baptize in the A of the Fi 
appears ſurpriſing enough; ſince two letters, or figures can only ther and the Son, ec. For which reaſon the council of Nic PAYM 
hens Say two ways. ordered thoſe baptized by him to be rebaprized. told, 
The reaſon is, that letters only change their ſituation with re-] Being condemned by Dionyſius Alexandrinus in a councib bt Prompt 
gard to firſt and ſecond; the top and bottom remaining the] abjured his errors, to avoid depoſition ; but ſoon after relum is wh 
lame: but in the arrangement of theſe ſtones, each admits off them, and was actually depoſed by another council in 279 of thy 
four ſeveral ſituations, in each whereof the other ſquare may be PAULICIANSE, a branch of the ancient Manichees; 0 The 
changed 16 times, which gives 64 combinations. called from their chieftain, one Paulus, an Armenian, i. ” 5 70 
Indeed, from a further examination of theſe 64 combinations, ] ſeventh century. See MANICHEE. ; PAT, i 
he found there were only 32 different figures; each figure being * They were alſo called publicani, populicani, and Poblicari. bet ou 
repeated twice in the fame ſituation, though in a different] The Paulicians, by their number, and the countenance s * l 2 0 
| 2 | „„ emmpeloh 5 
2 Vo 
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i +. became formidable to all the caſt. To 
n the Manichees, they are ſaid to have 
oy * \bhorrence of the croſs; and to have employed it in 
the wol ſervile offices, out of deſpight. PP | 

he empreſs Theodora, tutreſs of the emperor Michae in 345, 
a 11d oblige them either to be converted, or to quit the em- 
hp Upon which ſeveral of them were put to death, and more 

we among the Saracens ; but they were not all exterminated. 
Towards the end of the IX century, they were able ro main- 
exin war againſt the empercr Baſil; and even preached long after 
this in Bulgaria; whence they ſpread into .ſeveral other parts 

e. 

fy e ee See the article PEACOCK. 
PAUPER, in law. See FORMA pauperis, and DISPAUPER. 
PAUSARY, PAUusSARI1US, in ancient Rome, an othcer, who 
in the ſolemn pomps, or proceſſions of the goddeſs Iſis, direct- 
ed the ſtops, or pauſes. See PAUSE. 
In theſe ceremonies, there were frequent ſtands at places prepared 
for the purpoſe ; wherein the ſtatues of Iſis and Anubis were 
ſet down; much after the manner of reſting places in the pro- 


reſts were called manſiones; the regulation whereof was the 
office of the pauſarii. 
From an inſcription quoted by Salmaſius it appears that the Ro- 
mans had a kind of college, or corporation of pauſaries. Sce 
CoLLEGE. | 5 
PausaRyY, PAUSARIUS, was alſo a name given to an officer in 
the Roman gallies, who gave the ſignal to the rowers, and 
marked the times and pauſes; to the end they might act in con- 
cert and row all together. See GALLEY. 
This was done with a muſical inſtrument: Hyginus ſays, that 
in the ſhip Argo, Orpheus did the office with his lute. 
PAUSEZ®, a ſtop, or ceſſation of ſpeaking, ſinging, playing, or 
the like. Sce REST. | 
* The word is formed from the Latin pau/a, which we find in Lu- 
cretius and Plautus in the ſame ſenſe. 
The uſe of pointing in grammar, is to make proper pauſes in 
certain places. See PoINTING. 
There is a parſe in the middle of each verſe: in a hemiſtic, it 
is called rhe reſt, or repoſe. See CAESURE. 
Pauſes or ſilences are the fame in poetry, as the odd reſts in mu- 
fic, which ſerve to make the odd notes even 10. St. Auſtin 
inſtructs us how theſe pauſes are to be made according to the 
laws of muſic. e 
PavsE, in muſic, a character of ſilence, and reſt; called alſo by 
ſome, a mute figure; becauſe it ſhews that ſome part or perſon 
is to be ſilent, while the others continue the ſong. 
Pauſes are uſed either for the fake of ſome fugue or imitation, or 
to give a breathing time, or to give room for another voice, ec. 
to anſwer what this part ſung ; as in dialogues, echoes, &c. 
The ancients had two kinds of pauſes: the one called by the 
Italians, initial pauſes : becauſe firſt placed at the beginning of 
the piece, though ſometimes after, and regularly before the 
circle O, or the ſemi- circle C.—They had alſo pauſes to mark 
ſilences, after the characters of the meaſure, and in the courſe 
of the piece. 
General PAUSE denotes a general ceſſation, or ſilence of all the 
parts. 5 | 
| Demi PAUSE, a ceſſation for the time of half a meaſure. 
They allo ſay, parſe of a minim, pauſe of a ſemibreve, long pauſe, 
pauſes of a croma, and ſemi-croma ; which are names given by 
the Italians, to expreſs the different values, or durations of pauſes. 
See REST. | 
For the ſigns or characters of pauſes. See CHARACTER. 
PAW, PaTTE, in heraldry, the fore-foot of a beaſt cut off ſhort.— 
If the whole leg be cur off, it is called Gambe.—Lions-paws 
are much uſed in armoury. | | 
PAV/N-broker. See the article BRokER. 
PAWNAGE. Sce the article PANNaGE. 
PAX Dei. See the article PEAct of God. 
Pax Eccleſc. See the article SANCTUARY. 
Pax Regis, Sec the article PE Ack of the king. 


partibus boi illius, hoc eft quatuor milliaria & tres guarentenæ, ©5 
novem acre latitudine, & novem pedes, & novem palmæ, & no- 
vem grana hordei, Ic. Leg. Edv. Confeſſ. | 
Ad Pack redire, to reſtore to the peace, is to reverſe an out- 
lawry; whereby a per on is reſtored to the benefit of the 
— peacek. See OUT-LAWRY. 
ex poteſt dare quod ſuum e/?, bg 
5 5 | ſa 4 fo wy %., hoc eft pacem ſuam, aan utlagatus 
PAYMENT, the diſcharge of a debt, either by money really 
told, or by bills of exchange, &c. See DEBT, ec. 
Prompt PAYMENT, a popular term in England and Amſterdam 
5 when a debtor acquits what he owes before the expiration 
of the term granred by the creditor. 
The ordinary diſcount for prompt payment on moſt merchan- 
CIZES is I per cent, See DISCOUNT, REBATE, Gc. 
PAY, in the ſea language. The ſeamen ſay, pay more cable, i. e 
let out more cable. See CABLE. i 


Pay cheap, is uſed in turning the anchor out of the boat, to de- 


ceſſion of the holy ſacrament in the Romiſh church.—Theſe| 


Lunge debet e Pax Regis a parte ſua, ubi refidens fuerit, a quatuor| 


PEACE, Pax, in its general Ggnification, ſtands in oppoſition 
to war. See WAR. 

PEACE in our law-books, &. is reſtrained to a quiet, and inof- 
fenſive carriage towards the king, and his people. Lamb. 
Eirenarch. | 
Where any man ſtands in danger of harm from another, and 
makes oath thereof before a juſtice of the peace ; he mult be 
ſecured by good bond, which is called binding to the peace, 
&c. See SURETY and FRANK-PLEDGE. See allo CONSER= 
VATOR, and JUSTICE of the peace. | 

Time of PEACE is when the courts of juſtice ate open, and 
the judges and miniſters of the ſame may by Jaw protect men 
from wrong and violence, and diſtribute juſtice to all. See 
Coke on Litt. See alſo TERM. 

Peace of the king, Pax Regis, mention'd in the Stat. 6 Ric. II. 
c. is that ſecurity which the king promites his ſubjects, and 
others taken into protection; both for life and goods. See 
PROTECTION. | 

PEACE of God and the church, Pax Dei & eccleſiæ, mentioned in 

our ancient law books, is that reſt and ceſſation which the 

king's ſubjects had from trouble and ſuit of av, between the 
terms. See VACATION. . | 

PRAck of the plough, that whereby the plough, plough-tackie, 
and plough-cattle are ſecur'd from diſtreſſes. See Firzh. Nat. Br. 
Thus fairs may be ſaid to have their peace, becauſe no man may 
be troubled in them for any debt contracted elſewhere. 

Homage of PEACE. See the atticle HOMAGE. 
Clerk of the PEACE. See CLERK of the Peace. 

PEACH-Water. See the article WATER. 

PEACOCK, Pavo, in aſtronomy, a conſtellation of the ſouth- 

ern hemiſphere; unknown to the ancients; and not viſible in 

our northern parts of the world. See CONSTELLATION, 

PE acock's-Tail. See the article TAIL. | 

PEAN, in heraldry, is when the field of a coat of arms is fable, 
and the powderings, or. See FURR. 5 | 

PERCH fſhing. See the article FIHI Nds 

PEARL, PERLA, or MARGARITA, in natural hiſtory, a hard, 

white, ſhining body, uſually roundiſh, found in a teſtaceous 

fiſh, reſembling an oyſter ; and ranked in the number of Gems 
or precious ſtones. See PREcItous Stone, and GEM. 

The fiſh wherein the pearls are found, is three or four times 

the ſize of the common oyſters; and is called by naturaliſts, 

pinna marina. 

Each pinna ordinarily yields ten or twelve pearls ; though an 

author, who treats of their production, pretends to have ſeen 


grees of perfection. The moſt perfect ſtill drop firſt ; the reſt 
remaining at the bottom of the ſhell. 
The formation of pearls has puzzled both ancient and mo- 
dern naturaliſts; and given occation to a great number of hy- 
potheſes, many of them wild and extravagant enough. The an- 
cients, Pliny, Solinus, exc. will have them to be formed of 
the dew: the fiſh, ſay they, riſes every morning to the ſurface 
of the water, and there opens its ſhell, ro imbibe the dew of 
heaven; which, like a liquid pearl, inſinuating into the body of 
the pearl-oylter, fixes its ſalts, and there aſſumes the colour, hard- 
neſs, and form of pearl; as ſome liquors are converted into cryſtals 
in the earth; or the juice of flowers into honey and wax in the 
body of the bee. Bur this, how plauſible ſoever, is apparently 
falſe: for the pear/-oyiters grow faſt to the rocks, and no body 
ever yet ſaw any of them appear on the ſurface of the water. 
Others will have pearls to be the eggs of the fiſhes they are 
found in: but neither does this conlift with the phænomena. 
For pearls are found throughout the whole ſubſtance of the 
oyſter, in the head, the coat that covers it, the circular muſcles 
that terminate in it, the Stomach, and in general in all the fleſhy 
and muſculous parts; ſo that there is no appearance that pearls 
ſhould be in the oyſters, what the eggs and fpawn are in fowls 
and fiſhes, For, beſide that there is no particular place deſtined 
tor their formation; anatomiſts have not been able to find 
any thing that bears any relation to what paſſes in this reſpect 
in other animals.—This indeed may be aid, that as in a hen 
there is an infinity of little eggs, in form of ſeed ; ſome whereof 
grow and ripen, whilſt the reſt continue nearly in the ſame 
{tate ; ſo in each oyſter is uſually found one pear! much larger, 
and that ripens much faſter than the reſt. This pearl ſometimes 
grows big enough to hinder the oyiter from ſhutting, in which 
caſe the fiſh rots and dies. 
Others, with M. Geoffroy the younger, rank pears among the 
bezoarcs ; as comprehending under that claſs all tones formed 
in layers or ſtrata in the bodies of animals. See B=zoaRD. 
M. Reaumur, has a very curious piece on the ſubiect of the 
formation both of the ſhells and pearls, in the memoirs of the 
French academy, anno 1717. He obſerves, that pearls are 
formed like other ſtones in animals, as thoſe e. gr. in the blad- 
der, kidneys, &c. and that they are apparently the effects of a 
diſeaſe of the fiſh.—ln effect, they are all formed of a juice 
extiavaſated out of ſome broken veſſels, and detained, and fixed 
among the membranes. | 
To evince the poſlibility of this, he ſhews that the ſhells of 


note, turn it out faſter, 
YOL, II. 


ſea-fiſnes, as well as thoſe of ſnails, exc. are wholly formed of 
| 8L a glua 


an hundred and fifty in the fame fiſh ; but thoſe in different de- 
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PEA FEMA 


à glutinous ſtony matter, ouzing out of the body of the ani- eſt ſort, called ſeed of pearls that is there uſed 


mal. (See SHELL.) Now it is no wonder that an animal, which] required, is, that they be white, clear, and tranſo... dualiq 
has veſſels wherein circulates a ſufficient quantity of ſtony juice] truly oriental. They ſerve to make cordial ti ex, and 
to build, thicken and extend a ſhell, ſhould have enough to much valued, but now fallen much from „ former 

tation; and ſcarce owned by any but charletans ancient repy. 


form ſtones, in caſe the juice deſtined for the growth of the 

ſhell ſhall chance to overflow, and burſt forth in any cavity of 

the body, or among the membranes. 

To confirm this ſyſtem he obſerves, that the inner ſurface of 
the common pearl. muſcle, found on the coaſts of Provence, is 

of a pearl, or mother of pearl colour, from one part of its ex- 


tent, which he determines, to another; after which it becomes 
reddiſh : now there are pearls of two colours found in the ſhell;] in thoſe of America; and in ſome parts of Eur 
FISHERY. 3 Oe. Se 


and the colours of the pearls are preciſely the ſame with thoſe 
of the ſhell; nay, more, each kind of coloured pearl is found|PEARL-fiſheries of the Eaſt, are—19. The iflan 
in the correſponding coloured part of the ſhell; which ſhews, 
that in the ſame place wherein the tranſpiration of a certain juice 
had formed, and would have continned to form a coat, or layer 
of thell of a certain colour; the veſſels which conveyed that 
juice being broke, there is formed a little maſs or collection of 
the juice, which hardening, becomes a pearl of the ſame colour 
with the part of the ſhell to which it correſponds. | 
Add to this, that the ſilver, or pearl. coloured part o 
ſormed of ſtrata, or lays over one another, like an onion; and 
the reddith part of little cylindrical, ſhort fibres applied againſt one 
another. The pearls of the two colours have this difference of 
texture; not but they are both compoſed of concentric couches ; 
but thoſe of the reddiſh pearls are much leſs ſenſible; and, be- 
ſides, have threads, which, like radii, proceed from their centre 
to their circumference.—Theſe circumſtances ſeem effectually 


to determine the formation of pearls, and to eſtabliſh the new 
thoſe which have this yellowiſh tincture naturally, never chan i 


ſyſtem beyond contradiction. | 

As to the formation of the pearl. fh, though it is the moſt na- their colour; and that on the contrary, their white water d 

tural opinion, that this fiſh, like all others, produces eggs or] not hold above 30 years ere the pearl aſlumes a filthy yellow cd 
0- 


ſpawn, whoſe exterior ſurface at firſt is ſoft and viſcous, but] lour, by reaſon of the heat of the climate, and the ſex f 
changes and hardens by degrees into ſhell; yet we muſt not leave perſons who wear them. TM 
unmention'd the popular hypotheſis of the Paravas, vis. that in American PEARL-fiſberies, are all in the great gulph of Mexj 
rainy weather the brooks of the neighbouring lands that empty] along the coaſt of the Terra-firma. There are five of Fees. 
themſelves all along the coaſts, run near two leagues on the ſur-| 1%. The fiſhery of Cubagna, an iſland five leagues from Ne 
face of the ſea without mixing therewith. For a while, the ſu-| Andaluſia, in 10 deg. + north lat. | ty 
{pended water retains its natural colour and ſweetneſs ; but atf 29. That of the iſland Marguerites, or pear! iſland 
length, the heat of the ſun condenſing it, forms it into a kind off 37. That of Comogote near the Terra- firma. 

light tranſparent froth; this done, it preſently divides into an in- 


The ladies alſo uſe certain preparations of 

to believe, for their — ſuch I ge Mats 

flowers, eſſences, ſpirits, tinctures, &c. of pearl; on Of peu 5 

all apparently deceits. e 

Ounce PEARLs, See the article Ounce. 

PEARL-fiſberies.—Pearls are caught in the ſeas of the Zaſt- Ind 
Indie 
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Baharem, in the Perſian oulph. This the —— 
e mz. 


ſters of while they held Ormus and Maſcata; bur ; 
ape . the 175 of Perſia, ſince the time 2 . : 
the aſſiſtance of the Engliſh, took from th 5 
Arabs Maſcata. N em Ormus; and the 
20. The fiſhery of Catifa, on the coaſt of Arabia p.1: 
II | againſt Bahern. OOO Felix, ore. 
f the ſhell is 3% That of Manar, a ſea-port in the iſle of C 
pearls here fiſhed, are the finelt in all the eaſt for vas ws The 
roundnels ; but they ſeldom exceed four carats. _ IN 
Laſtly, there are pearls fiſhed on the coaſt of Japan; b 
by coarſe and irregular, and little minded. » Al the 
e fearls of Bahren and Catifa, are thoſe comm 
the Indies; they border a little on the yellow, oY an 
people do not value them the leſs for it; they eſteem i ra 
11gn of their being ripe and mature, and are perſuaded by 
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4*. That of the river DE la Hach, called Ia Rexcheria. 


finity of parts, each whereof appears as if animated; moving this 5%. That of St. Martha fixty leagues from the river de |; Hach * 
way and that like little inſects. The fiſhes ſometimes catch at The pearls of theſe three laſt fiſheries are uſually of a 5 0 
them as they paſs by: but ſoon abandon them. By degrees their weight; but ill formed, and of 2 livid-water. Thoſe o C. b 
"ſkin thickening and hardening, they at length become heavy] bagna ſeldom exceed 5 carats; but are found in abundance ( 
l enough to ſink to the bottom, and aſſume the figure of oyſters. | Bur the greateſt quantity, and the fineſt, both with regard 8 1 
The perfection of pearls, whether round, in form of pears, or; weight and water, are thoſe of the iſland Marguerits, / 
olives, or irregular, conſiſts chiefly in the luſtre and clearneſs of PzaRL-fiſhery in Chineſe Tartary, is near the city Nipehoa, ſi. r 
the colour; which they call the water. There are ſome whoſe} tuate on a lake of the ſame name: the pearls here areleſs hw d 
water is white; which are thoſe moſt eſteemed in Europe.] tiful than thoſe of Baharem ; and the fiſhery leſs plentiful. l. {c 
The water of others borders on the yellow, which ſome In-] was this fiſhery that occaſioned the war between the Chineſe and un 
dians and Arabs prefer to the white. Others are of a lead-| Muſcovites, terminated toward the end of the laſt century, by {a 
colour, others border on black, and others are quite black. the jeſuites Pereira and Gerbillon ; when the lake, which is cf 5 
They are all liable to change with wearing: in 80 or 100 years! great extent, was divided between the two nations, each where- of 
they uſually become of little value; eſpecially the white ones, of had pretended to the whole. gr. 
| which turn yellow, and ſpoil in 40 or 50 years time. | There are ſome pearl fiſheries in the South-Sea, but they are on 
7 The difference of colours doubtleſs ariſes from the different parts very inconſiderable. | loi 
th of the oyſter wherein they are formed. When the ſeed happens | PEARL-fifberies of Europe, are in ſome places on the coaſts of In 
1 to be thrown into the meſentery or liver, or the parts correſ-] Scotland, and in a river of Bavaria: but the pearls found here COL 
nt ponding thereto, it is no wonder it the impurities of the blood] are no ways comparable to thoſe of the Eaſt- Indies, or of VET 
\x# change the natural white. | : America; though they ſerve for necklaces, fold ſometimes tor litt 
7 In Europe, pearls are ſold by the carat- weight, the carat contain-| thouſand crowns and upwards. 90388 
1 ing four grains. — In Aſia, the weights uſed for pearls are diffe- Manner of fiſhing for PxaRl.s in the Eaſt-Indies.— There are two Is, 
1315 8 rent, in different ſtates. See CaRAcr. ſeaſons of pearl-fiſhing in the year; the firſt in March and Apri, 
by! The term pearl is only properly applied to what grows indepen-| the ſecond in Auguſt and September: the more rain falls in de Value 
07 dent of the ſhell.— The ſhell itſelf is rather call'd ater of pearl. year, the more plentiful are the fiſheries. Rs 
5 Thoſe pieces which have grown thereto, and have been ſince; In the opening of the ſeaſon, there appear ſometimes tio 
"ij ſeparated by the addreſs of the workman, are called wens of hundred and fifty barks on the banks. In the larger barks at 
pearls; which are in effect nothing but roundiſh excreſcences, two divers, in the ſmaller, one. Each bark puts off iron Grade e 
or pieces of the ſhell, though frequently uſed for real ſhell. | ſhore ere ſun-riſe, by a land-breeze, which never fals; al 5 
Pearls, F. Bouhours obſerves, have this advantage over precious] returns again by a ſea-· breeze, which ſucceeds it about noon. Fine ſe 
ſtones dug out of rocks, ec. that the latter owe their luſtre to] As ſoon as the barks are arrived, and have caſt anchor, cc {mall 
the induſtry of men; nature only, as it were, hews them out] diver binds a ſtone fix inches thick, and a foot long under l Dit” 
and leaves the finiſhing of them to art: but the former are; body; which is to ſerve him as ballaſt, and prevent his being, 
born with that beautiful water which gives them their value.] driven away by tue motion of the water; and to enable him io 
14 They are found perfectly poliſhed in the abyſles of the ſea ;| walk-more ſteadily a- croſs the waves. * "Mm 
. and nature has put the laſt hand to them ere they are ſeparated Bclice ths, they Te another very 2 to ae as 
14 from thcir mother. whereby they are ſunk to the bottom of the ſea in à 8 
kl Pearls of unuſual figures, 7. e. neither round, nor in the pear] And 3 4 are uſually ſtrongly faſtened to the * 88 
FF form, are called barognas, or Scotch-pearls : thoſe of unuſual they arm their fingers with leathern mittens, to ones - 
17 ſizes, are called parangons; as that of Cleopatra valued by Pliny] being wounded in ſcraping them violently off; and ſome ede ns 
1 at centies HS. or 80000. ſterling; chat brought in 1574 to] carry an iron rake for the purpoſe. 1 | 
1M Philip IT. of the ſize of a pigeon's egg, valued at 14400 du-| Laſtly, each diver carries down with him a large net, ro . 
411 cats; that of the emperor Kudolph, mentioned by Boetius, of a tack, tied to his neck by a long cord, the other en * 1 for 0 
1 called Ia peregriua, Or the incomparable, of the ſize of a] is faſtned to the ſide of the bark. The ſack . . do ne of 
11 muſcade pear, and weighing 30 carats; and that mentioned by] the reception of the oyſters gathered _ 8 Aragon * ih 
4 Tavernier, in the hands of the emperor of Perſia, in 1633,] to pull up the diver when his bag is full, or ne boxe bo bo 
ll bought of an Arab for 32000 towans, which at 37. 9s. the] In this cquipage he precipitates himſelf, ſometimes ab Cape 
| under water. As he has no time to loſe there, he is no 
| n from fide lo 


5 


roman, amounts 1104c0/. ſterling, | | 
© Pearls are of ſome ule in medicine; but it is only the ſmall: arrived at the bottom, than he begins to ru ite 
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on. But they were almoſt all imperfect, and their water yel- 


PEA 


times o 
fide, fomeum : 
n among the points of rocks; tear ing 


be meets withal, and cramming them into his budget. 
Ar whatever depth the divers be, the 


hatever paſſes in the ſea, 

—_— Aud to er conſternation, they ſomerimes ſee mon- 

firous Eſhes, from which, all apy 0 in 1 
l em; but they become : 

e. will not ſave them; bu Y — 


8, all the perils of the fiſhery, this 


molt uſual. b & do 
| beſt divers keep under water for half an hour, the re 

ln oi leſs than : quarter. During which os, they = 
their breath without the uſe of oils, or any other liquors. See 
D1vING. 
| they find themſelves ſtraitened, they pull the rope to 
Lalor the by is faſtened, and hold faſt by it with both hands ; 
when the people in the bark, raking the ſignal, heave them up 
into air, and unload them of their fiſh, which is ſometimes five 
hundred oyſters, ſometimes not above fifty. 5 
Some of the divers need a moment's reſpite to recover breath; 
others jump in again inſtantly, continuing this violent exerciſe 

without intermiſſion, for many hours. ; 
On the ſhore they unload their barks, and lay their oyſters in 
an infinite number of little pits, dug four or five foot ſquare, in 
the ſand ; raiſing heaps of ſands over them to the height of a 
man, which, at a diſtance, look like Marmy ranged in battle. 
In this condition they are left, till the rain, wind, and ſun, have 
obliged them to open, which ſoon kills them. Upon this the 
fleſh rots and drys, and the Mets thus diſengaged, tumble in- 
to the pit upon raking the oyſters out. 2 
The blech : the 1 ns, and if what ſome naturaliſts 
maintain be true, viz. that the pearls are ſtones, formed there 
by the ill coaſtitution of the body, as ſometimes happen 1n 
men, and in the bezoard; this diſeaſe does not alter the humours : 
at leaſt, the Paravas, who eat them, do not find any difference 
between thoſe that have pearls, and thoſe that have none. 
After clearing the pits of the groſſer filth, they ſift the ſand ſe- 
veral times, to ſeparate the pearls. But what care ſoever they 
take herein, they always loſe a great many. After cleaning and 
drying the pearls, they are paſled through a kind of fieve, ac- 
cording to their {izes. The ſmalleſt are ſold for ſeed of pearls, 
the reſt are put up by auction, and ſold to the higheſt bidder. 


Manner of fiſhing for PEARL in the Weſt Indies. — The ſeaſon for 


fiſhing is uſually from October to March. In this time there 


ſet out from Carthagena ten or twelve barks, under the convoy | 


of a man of war called Larmadilla. Each bark has two or three 
ſlaves for divers. I 
Among the barks there is one called Capitana; to which all the 
reſt are obliged to bring at night what they have caught in the 
day, to prevent frauds. The divers never hold long, by rea- 
ſon of the great hardſhips they ſuſtain; continuing ſometimes 
under water above a quarter of an hour.—The reſt is the 
fame as in the Eaſt-India fiſheries. | 
The Indians knew the value of their pearls before the diſcovery 
of America; and when the Spaniards arrived there they found 
great quantities ſtored up, which the Americans ſet great value 


low and ſmoaky, by reaſon they uſed fire in opening the fiſhes. 
In the Dictionnaire de commerce, is a table of the value of pearls, 
communicated to the author by an able hand. As pearls make a 
very Curious article in commerce, and as their value is a thing 
little known among us; we ſhall here give the reader an abridg- 
ment of the ſame, reduced to our money on the foot of 
15. 64, ſterling the French livre, or 45. 64. the French crown. 


Value of all kinds of PEARL Ss, with regard to their different 


ti on cla earth and 
2 al the oyſters 


light is ſo great, that they 
with the ſame clearneſs as 


mudding the wa- 


q 


PEA 


TT J. b. d. per ox. 
Of 4 grains, or one carat oo 18 o 
Of 5 grains 01 10 © 
Of 6 grains o2 05 © 
Of 7 grains OZ OI © 
Of 8 grains, or two carats 04 10 0 
Of 9 grains | 06 OOo © 
Of 10 grains o8 o o 
Of 11 grains 09 IF. © 
Of 13 grains Le: x7 05.8 
Of 15 grains 8 
Of 17 grains 27 10 © 
Of 20 grains, or 5 catats $7 © 0 
Of 22 grains | $2 10 8 
Of 24 grains, or 6 carats 82 10 0 
Of 26 grains 99 ͤ co 6 
Of 28 grains, or 7 carats 150 0 © 
Of 32 grains, or 8 carats 225 0 o 
Of 36 grains, or 9 carats 262 10 © 
Of 40 grains, or 10 carats 300 oo © 


As to pearls in form of pears, though equally perfect, and of 
equal weight with the round ones, their value is much inferior: 
however, when two are found that match well, their value is 
leſs but by one third. 


Falſe PEARLS, are counterfeit, or factitious pearls, reſembling the 


true ones in water or colour: popularly called beads. 

Theſe anciently were only made of glaſs ; with a kind of tincture 
of quick-filver withinſide; afterwzrds they uſed wax, covered 
over with a fine brillant fiſh glue. 
There has ſince been invented in France, another manner of 
making them, ſo near the natural ones in luſtre and water, that 
they deceive a good eye. Theſe are what the ladies now gene- 
rally wear in defect of true pearl; ſmall necklaces whereof they 
deſpiſe; and the large ones being generally too dear. 


Method of making falſe PEARLs.—This curious invention is ow- 


ing to the Sieur Janin; and is the more to be valued, in that, it 
is not only very ſimple, but prevents the ill effects of thoſe falſe 
pearls made with quick-ſilver within, or fiſh glue without. 
That ingenious artiſt having obſerved, that the ſcales of a little 
fiſh called the bleak, found plentifully in the river Marne, had not 
only all the luſtre of the real pearl; but that after beating them 
to powder in water, or iceing glaſs, they returned to their former 
brillant upon drying; he bethought himſelf of ſetting a piece, 
or little maſs thereof in the cavity of a bead, of grain of gira- 
ſol, which is a kind of opal or glaſs, bordering much on the 
colour of pearl. The difficulty was to get it in there, and when 
in, to ſpread it equally throughout the bead. 

A little glaſs tube ſix or ſeven inches long, and a line and half 
in diameter, but very ſharp at one end, and a little crooked, 
ſerved for the introducing of the matter, by blowing ic with the 
mouth, after having taken up a drop with the pointed extremity 
of the tube; and to ſpread it throughout the inner circumfe- 
rence, he contented himſelf to ſhake it gently a long time, in 
a little oſier baſket lined with paper. | 

The pulveriſed ſcales, faſtened by this motion in the inſide of 
the bead, reſume their Juſtre as they dry. To increaſe this luſtre, 
in winter, they lay the beads in a hair ſieve, or a bolting- cloth, 
which they ſuſpend to the ceiling, and under, at ſix foot 
diſtance, lay heaps of hot aſhes. In ſummer they ſuſpend them 
in the fame manner, but without any fire. 

The pearls, thus well dried, become very brillant; and no- 
thing remains but to ſtop up the aperture, which is done by 
melted wax, conveyed into it with a tube like that uſed in 
introducing the diſſolved ſcales. 

After clearing off the ſuperfluous wax, they perforate the pearls 


weights, n. 5 needle, and ſtring them; and thus they commence 
| necklace. | 
Seeds of Pearls. , r < geres, [an 0 nos in the hell nos of the preri-optier; bur ths 
= : a arina, ea fiſh of the oyſter kind. 

8 3 fit for * 00 oy This ſhell within fide is very "own peas poliſhed, and of the 

A gr 8 p Eee m_ of pearl itſelf and it has the ſame luſtre 

ſmall necklace or embroidery. OI OI without 5 after the firſt laminæ, or leaves which make the 

Df. —— 5 outer coat o this rich ſhell fiſh, have been Cleared off with 

| aqua fortis and the lapidaries drill. It is uſed in inlayed works, 
ard of BE and in ſeveral toys, as ſnuff-boxes, Goc. 

e 8 : 2 i Mens of PEARL, are certain excreſcences, or prominent places, 
on o the ounce, are wortl 9 —— a half pearls; ſometimes found in the bottoms of the 
Ze | I ; 02 The lapidaries have the addreſs to ſaw off theſe protuberances, 
-- 18 oo to join them together, and to uſe them in ſeveral works of 

1 jewelry, as if they were really pearls. 
30 75 oo Pr ARL, in heraldry, is uſed by ſuch as blazon with precious ſtones 
inſtead of colour and metals, for argent, or white. See Ax ENT. 
Regular round Pearls. PEARL, pin, or web, in medicine, an unnatural ſpeck, or thick 

One of 2 2 grain is worth W film over the eye. See Pax x us and UN GIS. | 
f a grain o oo 42 PEARLED crowns. See the article CRown. | 
Of a grain and half 00 OI © PEARS. See the articles FRUIT, and DwaRF fears. 

2 grains 8 PEC CAN in medicine, an epithet given to the humours of 
f 2 grains and half 00 04 6 the body, when they offend either in quantity or quality, 3. e. 
3 grains oo 07 6 when they are either morbid, or in too great abundance. 


See HumovuR, 
| Moſt 
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PEC 


Moſt diſeaſes ariſe from peccant humours, which are either to 
be corrected by alteratives and ſpecificks, or evacuated. See 
D1sEASE, @*c. | 

PECK, a meaſure, or veſſel uſed in meaſuring grains, pulſe, 
and the like dry meaſures. See MEASURE. 
The ſtandard, or Wincheſter peck, contains two gallons ; each 
gallon weighing about eight pound Troy. See GALLON. 
Four pecks make a buſhel ; four buſhels a comb or carnock, 
ec. See BUSHEL. | 1 —— 
Beſides the general, or Wincheſter pecks, there are local pecks, 
containing ſome more, ſome leſs; as, the Lancaſter peck con- 
taining fix gallons, Gc. | 

PECQUET'S di, in anatomy, the thoracic duct; thus called 
from its diſcoverer Pecquet. See THoracic DucT. 

PECTEN arboris, in, botany, is the grain of the wood of any 
tree. See Woop and TREE. 

PECTEN, in anatomy, is uſed by ſome authors for the pubes, or 


lower part of the hypogaſtrium; uſually covered with hair. 


See PUBES and PECTINIS. 

PECTINEUS, or PecTinAvs, in anatomy, the third of 
the fifteen muſcles of the thigh; fo called, becauſe it has its ori- 
gin in the fore part of the os pectinis. See Tab. Anat. (Myol) 
. 

Its inſertion is in the thigh, under the left trochanter. The 
pectineus, with the pſoas and iliacus, draw the thigh forwards, 
and of conſequence bend it. 

PECTINIS os, in anatomy, the ſame with os pubis. See Os 
Pvusrs. | 


' PECTORAL, ſomething relating to the breaſt, pectus. See 


BREAST. 
In the Romith church, biſhops, and regular abbots wear a 
pectoral croſs, i. e. a little croſs of gold, hanging from the 
neck down the breaſt. | 

PeEcTORAL medicines, or ſimply PECTORALS, are remedies pro- 
per to ſtrengthen and relieve the breaſt ; or medicines againſt 
diſeaſes of the breaſt, and lungs. | 
Their ordinary intention is either to attenuate, or thicken the 
humours of thoſe parts, which cauſe coughing, ec. and ren- 
der them fit to be expectorated, or ſpit out. See BECHIC. 

PECTORAL wine, See the article WINE. 

PECTORALE, or PEcroxAl, in the Jewiſh law. See 
RATIONALE. 


PECTORALIS, in anatomy, a muſcle which poſſeſſes almoſt 


the whole breaſt, and moves the arm forwards. : 
It ariſes by a fleſhy and ſemicircular beginning, from the clavi- 
cula, ſternum, and cartilages of the fix ſuperior ribs; and co- 
vering a great part of the breaſt, is inſerted by a ſhort, but 
ſtrong and broad tendon into the upper and inner part of the 
humerus, between the biceps and deltoides. See Tab. Auat. 
(Myol) fig, 1. 7. 22. | 

Its fibres, near ther inſertion, decuſſate one another. Thoſe 
which come from the clavicle, or firſt ribs, are on the lower 


- fide of the tendon, and thoſe from the inferior ribs on the up 


per {ide of the tendon. 
Naturaliſts obſerve a ſpecial mark of providence in the ſize and 
ſtrength of the pectoral muſcle in different animals. It is by 
the action of this muſcle, that the flying of birds is chiefly 
performed: accordingly it is much larger and ſtronger in birds 
than in any animals not made for flight, See BIRD. 
Borelli obierves, that in men the pectoral muſcles are ſmall ; 
ſcarce the 50" or 70® part of all the other muſcles : but in birds 
they are vaſtly large, equalling, nay, exceeding in bulk and 
| weight all the other muſcles of the bird together. Sce FLYING. 
PECTORALI1S intermus. See TRIANGULARIS. 
PECTORIS os, the fame as ſternum. See STERNUM, 
PECTORIs friaugularis, See the article TRIANGULARIS. 


PECULATE, PEtcurarvs, in the civil law, the crime of 


pilfering the public money, by a perſon who has the manage- 
ment, receir, or cuſtody thereof: ſo called, quaſi pecuniæ ab- 
latio. | = 
Civil lawyers uſe peculate for any theft of a thing either ſa- 
cred, religious, public, or fiſcal. Peculate is proſecuted even 
on the criminals heir. See THEFT and SACRILEGE. 
PECULTAR in the canon law, a particular pariſh, or church, 
which hath juriſdiction within itſelf, for probate of wills, exc. 
exempt from the ordinary, and the biſhops courts. 
here are royal peculiars, and archbiſhops peculiars. 
The king's chapel is a royal peculiar, exempt from all ſpiritual 
juriſdiction, and reſerved to the viſitation and immediate go- 
vernment of the king himſelf, who is ſupreme ordinary. Sce 
CHAPEL. 
It is an ancient privilege of the ſee of Canterbury, that where- 
ſocver any manors or advowſons do belong to it, they forth- 
with become exempt from the ordinary, and are reputed pecu- 
liars. In the province of Canterbury are fifty ſeven ſuch peculiars. 
Court of PECULIARS, is a court where the affairs of peculiars are 
tranſacted. See COURT. 
PE CU LIU MX, the ſtock which a perſon in the power or pro- 
perty of another, as a ſlave, a minor, or the like may acquire by 
his own induftry, without any advance or aſſiſtance from his 
father or maſter; but merely by their permiſſion, 


* 'The word is uſually derived a pecunia C Pecarily; ö 


whole eſtate anciently conſiſted in money and cattle n the 
8 0 


PECULIUM is alſo uſed among the Romaniſts, f EH 
monk or religious reſeryes, and poſſeſſes to hlinſor TR ct 
Some ſay that the peculium of a religious, when pref | 
cure, ain Tri Op to Wen to the monaſtery: N 102 

roperty thereof never abſolutely r i xt 
Arr. 88 religious, = 

PECUNIA, money. See the article Moxzy 

PECUNIA, in our old law books, is ſometimes uſed 
and ſometimes for other goods, as well as m 
CHATTEL. 

In the emendation of the laws of Edwar 

William. rhe firſt, it is ordered that no owe done! 
money, i. e. cattle, be bought or ſold, except with? living 
and that before three ſufficient witneſles. n Cities 
So in domeſday, pecunia is frequently uſed 
paſture ad pecuniam vill. 

PECUNIA eccleſiæ, was anciently uſed for the e 

PECUNIA prior ah was way formerly —_ 42 churc 
the opening of the grave, for the good and behoof e 4 
ceaſed's ſoul; and which our ſaxon anceſtors called e 
and anime ſymbolum. foul 

PE DAGE, PEDacium, Toll, or a local due exadted on 

. ; F. 
on, 88 and i . through certain places. Fes 
Pedage is uſually levied for the repairing of roads brig 

cauſe-ways, the paving of ſtreets, Gc. Anciently hoſe A 

had the right of pedage, were to keep the roads ſecure 5 f 
wer for all robberies committed on paſſengers bety 1 
and ſun; which is ſtill obſerved in ſome parts of England 

in Italy, where there are guards called Srationarii chalet 
for the ſecurity of merchants, particularly at Terracina 0 i 
road between Rome and Naples. . 

PEDAGOGUE *, or Pæ DAC OO UE, nalaArgroz, tutor 
maſter, to whom is committed the diſcipline and direction o 
ſcholar, to be inſtructed in grammar, and other arts 

*The word is formed from the Greek alder a 
ductor, leader of boys. 


M. Fleury obſerves, that the Greeks gave the name pedagorurs 
to ſlaves appointed to attend their children, lead them, ang 
teach them to walk, ec. The Romans gave the fame dere 
mination to the ſlaves who were intruſted with the care and is. 
ſtruction of their children. | 
PE DALS, the large pipes of an organ, fo called, becauſe Played 
and ſtopped with the foot. See Orca. 
The pedals are the largeſt pipes in the machine, they are made 
ſquare and of wood; uſually thirteen in number — They are of 
modern invention, and ſerve to carry the ſounds an o&ye 
deeper than the reſt. 
PEDANEUS, in the civil law, a petty judge, who has no for- 


for Cattle : 
ney, See 


» Pro Pecude; 
9 


een fun 


* 


Tapes, pueroyun 


mal ſeat of juſtice, but hears cauſes ſtanding, and without ary aſt 
tribunal. See JUDGE. art 
The word ſeems formed from ſtars in pedibus; and is uſed Comp 
among the ancients by way of oppoſition to thoſe magiſtrates co 
who were ſeated in the curule chair, in ſella curuli, or had wi 
tribunal or bench raiſed on high. im 
The Roman pedanei, therefore, were ſuch as had no tribunal 
nor pretorium, but rendered juſtice de plano, or plano pear, rin! 
From the eighty ſecond novel, it appears that the emperor | the 
Zeno eſtabliſhed theſe pedauei, in the ſee of every province; in 
and that Juſtinian erected ſeven of them at Conſtantinople, in fere 
manner of an office; granting them power to judge in any fun The 
as high as three hundred crowns. pan 
PE DAN T, a ſchool-maſter, or pedagogue, who profeſſes to wit! 
inſtruct and govern youth, teach them the humanities, andtte relic 
arts. See PEDAGOGUE. othe 
PEDANT is alſo uſed for a rough, unpoliſhed man of {etter cien 
who makes an impertinent uſe of the ſciences, and abounds dity, 


in unſeaſonable criticiſms, and obſervations. Square 
Dacier defines a pedant, a perſon who has more reading tt 
good ſenſe. Sce PEDANTRY. 

Pedants, are people ever armed with quibbles, and llogilns, 
breath nothing but diſputation and chicanry, and purſue a fie 
poſition to the laſt limits of logic. 5 

Malebranche deſcribes a pedant as a man full of falſe eruditon 
who makes a parade of his knowledge, and is ever quo 
ſome Greek or Latin author, or hunting back to a remote ei 
mology. | ; 
St. Evremont ſays, that to paint the folly of a pedant, wen 
repreſent him as turning all converſation to ſome one ſcience 


more 
Cont nu, 
withe 
the ff 
ſide o 
PEbEsr 


ot ſubject he is beſt acquainted withal. oY gno 
There are pedants of all conditions, and of all robes. * r. + 
fort ſays, an embaſſador always attentive to formalities, 26+ alt 
corums, is nothing elſe hut a political pedant. . = an 
PEDANTRY, or PEDANTISM, the quality, or manne!, 0 ere 
pedant, See PEDANT. 1 3 
To ſwell up little, and low things, to make a valn le * 1 the 
ſcience, to heap up Greek and Latin without N b. = hy 
thoſe to pieces who differ from us about a pure 110 uy 75 0 


us, or the etymology of a word, to ſtir up allt 
5 | | 


4 Hal Vor 
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man for not admiring Cicero enough, to be intereſted for = 
reputation of an ancient, as if he were our next of kin, is what 


erly call pedantry. 
P E. D PSF AL®, in architecture, | 
columns; being that which ſuſtains 
1 foot or ſtand. See COLUMN. | 
* The word is ſormed from the Latin pes pedis, foot, and u, CO 


The pedeſtal, called by the Greeks, Stylobates and Stereobates, 


of three principal parts; vis. a ſquare trunk or dye, 
— a rg 1 the head; and a baſe, the 
for of the pedeſtal. See DYE, CoRNICE, and BASE. | 
The pedeſtal is properly an appendage to a column; — boy 
eſſential part thereof; though M. le Clerc thinks it is eſſentia 
to 2 compleat order. See ORDER. 9 : 
The proportions and ornaments of the pedeſtal, are different in 
che different orders: Vignola, indeed, and moſt of the _— 
make the pedeſtal and its ornaments in all the orders, one thir | 
of the height of the column, including the baſe and capital : 
but ſome deviate from this rule. ; 
M. Perrault makes the proportions of the three conſtituent parts 
of pedeſtals the ame in all the orders, viz. the baſe one 
fourth of the pedeſtal; the cornice an eighth part; and the ſo- 
cle or plinth of the baſe two thirds of the baſe itſelf, The height 
of the dye is what remains of the whole height of the pedeſtal. 

Tyſcan PEDESTAL, is the ſimpleſt, and the loweſt. —Palladio and 
Scamozzi, make it three modules high; Vignola 5. Its mem- 
bers in Vignola, are only a plinth for a baſe, the dye, and a ta- 
lon crown d for a cornice. It has rarely any baſe. See TUSCAN. 

Doric PEDESTAL, Palladio makes four modules, five minutes high, 
Vignola five modules four minutes. In the antique, we not only 
do not meet with any pedeſtals; but even, not with any baſe in 
the doric order.—The members in Vignola's doric pedeſtal, are 
the ſame with thoſe in the tuſcan, with the addition of a mou- 
chette in its cornice. See DoRic. _ | | 

Ionic PEDESTAL, in Vignola and Serlio, is fix modules high; in 
Scamozzi five; in the temple of Fortuna Virilis it is ſeven mo- 
dules twelve minutes.—Its members and ornaments are moſtly 
the ſame with thoſe of the doric, only a little richer. The pedeſtal 
now uſually followed, is that of Vitruvius; though we do not 
find it in any work of the antique.—Some in lieu hereof uſe 
the attic baſe, in imitation of the ancient. See ATTIC. 

Corinthian PEDESTAL is the richeſt and moſt delicate. In Vignola 
it is ſeven modules high, in Palladio five modules one minute, 
in Serlio fix modules fifteen minutes, in the Coliſeum four mo- 
dules two minutes. | 
Its members in Vignola are as follows: in the baſe are a plinth 
for a ſocle, over that a tore carved; then a reglet, a gula in- 
verted and inriched, and an aftragal.—In the dye are a reglet, 
with a conge over it, and near the cornice a reglet, with a 
conge underneath.— In the cornice is an aſtragal, a frieze, fillet, 
_—_ gorge, talon, and a fillet. See each under its proper 
article. 

Compoſite PEDESTAL, in Vignola, is of the ſame height with the 
corinthian, viz. ſeven modules, in Scamozzi ſix modules two 
minutes, in Palladio fix modules ſeven minutes, in the gold- 
ſmiths arch ſeven modules eight minutes. 

Iss members in Vignola, are the fame with thoſe of the co- 
rinthian ; with this difference, that whereas theſe are moſt of 
them enriched with carvings in the corinthian, they are all plain 
in the compoſite. Nor muſt it be omitted, that there is a dif- 
terence in the profiles of the baſe and cornice in the two orders. 

The generality of architects, Daviler obſerves, uſe rables or 
pannels, either in relievo or creux, in the dyes of pedeſtals ; 
without any regard to the character of the order. Thoſe in 
relievo, he obſerves, only fit the tuſcan and doric; the three 
others muſt be indented ; which he adds. is a thing the an- 


cients never practiſed, as being contrary to the rules of ſoli- 
dity, and ſtrength. | 
Square PEDESTAL, is that whoſe height and width are equal—as, 


that of the arch of the lions at Verona, of the corinthian or- 


the loweſt part of an order of 
the column, and ſerves it as 


5 fer have given to their tuſcan orders. 
owole FEDESTAL, is that which ſupports two columns. and is 
more in width than height. 55 ; 
Continued PEDESTAL, is that which ſupports a row of columns 
_ 1 break or interruption; ſuch is that which ſuſtains 
e nured ionic columns of the palace of the Tuileries 
ide of the garden. , 2 


EDESTALS of ſtatues, are thoſe ſerving to fi 
ues. See STA TUE. CE RR 
Vignola obſerves, there is no part of architecture more arbi- 
e's and wherein more liberty may be taken than in the pe- 
als of ſtatues; there being no laws preſcribed by antiquity : 
8 any was ſettled by the moderns. | 
ce 15 no ſettled proportion for theſe pedeſtals ; but the height 
2 on the ſituation, and the figure they ſuſtain. Vet, 4 
e ground, the pedeſtal is uſually two thirds, or two fifths of 


that of . 
e 3 but the more maſſive the ſtatue, the ſtronger 
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der; and ſuch, ſome followers of Vitruvius, as Serlio, Philan- 
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nious, far from tlie regularity and ſimplicity of the pedeſtals of 
columns. The {ame author gives us a great variety of forms, 
oval, triangular, multangular, exc. 
PEDESTRIAN /tazue. See the article STATUE. 
PEDICLEX, Pepicuivs, in botany, foor-falk ; that little ſtalk 
whereby the leaf, fruit, or flower is ſuſtained, and connected 
to its branch, or ſtem. Sce FLOWER, LEAT, ec. 
* The word is a diminutive of the Latin, pes, foot. 
Flowers will keep freſh a long time after gathering, by im- 
merging their pedicles in water. The great ſecret of preſerving 
fruits for the winter, is to ſeal up their pedicles with wax. Cher- 
ries with the ſhorteſt pedicle,, are efteemed the beſt. The 
piſtil of the flower frequently becomes the pedicle of the fruit. 
See PisTIL. 
P EDI ZEAN, DEAIAIOE, in antiquity.—The city of Athers was 
anciently divided into three different quarters; one on the de- 
ſcent of a hill; another on the ſea-ſhore ; and a third in a plain 
between the other two. 
The inhabitants of the middle regio were calPd Hedtwaꝰ, * Pe- 
dizans; or, according to Ariſtotle, Pediaci: thoſe of the hill, 
Diacrians; and thoſe of the ſhore, Paralians. See D1acRIAN. 
The word is formed from the Greek 7:9 plain, flat. 


Theſe quarters uſually compoſed ſo many different factions : 
Piſiſtratus made uſe of the Pediæans againſt the Diacrians. 
In the time of Solon, when a form of government was to be 
choſen, the Diacrians would have ir Democratic; the Pedizans 
demanded an Ariftocracy ; and the Paralians a mixed goyern- 
ment. | 
PE DIA US, in anatomy, is the ſecond of the extenſor muſ- 
cles of the foot, pes; whence its name. See Foor. 
Ic has its origin in the lower part of the perone, and annular 
ligament; and is divided into four tendons, which are inferred 
into the external part of the firſt articulation of che four toes. — 
Its uſe is to extend the foot together with the firſt of the exten- 
ſors, called extenſor communis. See EXTENSOR. | 
PEDICULARIS * morbus, in medicine, the louly diſtemper ; 
a diſeaſe ariſing from ſome uncommon corruption in the body, 
which generates infinite quantities of lice on the ſkin. See 
PBHTHIRIASIS. b 
*The word comes from the Latin pediculus, louſe. 
Herod is ſaid to have died of the pedicular dilcaſe. 
PEDIGREE, a deſcent or genealogy. See DgscEnT and 
GENEALOGY. - | 
PEDIMENT, in architecture, a kind of low pinnacle ; ſerving 
to crown an ordonnance, or finiſh a frontiſpiece ; and placed 
as an ornament over gates, doors, windows, niches, altars, ec. 
See Tab. Architect. fig. 24. See allo CRowNiNG, Gc. 
The pinnacles of the ancient houſes, Vitruvius obſerves, gave 
architects the firſt idea of this noble part; which till retains 
the appearance of its original. See PINNACLE, 
The parts of the pediment are, the tympanum, and its cornice, 
The firſt is the pannel, naked, or area of the pediment, repre- 
ſented by e, in Tab. Architect. fig. 34. encloſed between the 
cornice f, f, which crowns it, and the entablature, which 
ſerves it as a baſe or ſocle. 
Architects have taken a deal of liberty in the form of this 
member: nor do they vary leſs as to the proportion of the 
pediment.— The moſt beautiful, according to Daviler, is that 
where its height is about one fifth of the length of its baſe. 
It is deſcribed thus: divide the line a h (Tab. Architeck. fig.34.) 
whieh is the length of the baſe, into two equal parts, in the 
point c, by means of the perpendicular fd; in this perpendi- 
cular, take the part ed, equal to ac; and from the point d, as 
2 centre, deſcribe the arch a e b. The point of the perpendicu- 
lar cut in e, will be the top of the pediment à eb; and the cor- 
nice, and the triangular ſpace included therein, the tympanum. 
Vitruvius calls the pediment, faſtigium; a word which ſignifies 
a roof raiſed or pointed in the middle, which form among the 
Romans was peculiar to temples. All their dwelling-houſes 
were covered in the plat-form manner : Salmafius on Solinus 
obſerves, that Czſar was the firſt who obtained leave to roof 
his houſe with a ridge, after the manner of temples. See 
PLaT-FoRM.—Pliny tells us, that pediments were firſt made 
to place ſtatues upon, whence they were called plaſtæ. See 
STATUE, &c. 
The pediment is uſually triangular, and ſometimes an equilateral 
triangle, called alſo a pointed pediment.—Sometimes it is circular: 
though Felibien obſerves, that we have no inſtance of round pedi= 
ments in the antique, beſide thoſe in the chapels of the Rotondo. 
Sometimes its upper cornice is divided into three, or four ſides 
or right lines: ſometimes the cornice is cut, or open a top; 
which is an abuſe introduced by the moderns, particularly Mi- 
chael Angelo. For the delign of this part, at leaſt over doors 
windows, G. being chiefly to ſhelter thoſe underneath from the 
rain, to leave it open in the middle, is to fruſtrate its end. 
Sometimes the pediment is formed of a couple of ſcrolls. or 
wreathes, like two conſoles joined together. See ConsOLE. | 


Sometimes again the pediment is without a baſe, or its lower cor- 
NICe 1s Cut out, all but what is beſtowed on two columns or 
pilaſters, and on theſe an arch or ſweep raiſed, in lieu of an en- 
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Yar _ character, & c. are to be extraordinary and inge- 
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tablature: of which Serlio gives an inſtance in the antique, in a 
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corinthian gate a Foligny, in Umbria; and Daviler, a more mo- 
dern one, in the church of St. Peter at Rome. 
Under this kind of pediments, do alſo come thoſe little arched 
cornices, which form pediments over doors and windows, ſup- 
ported by two conſoles, in lieu either of entablature or columns. 
Sometimes the pediment is made double, i. e. a leſs pediment is 
made in the tympanum of a larger, on account of ſome pro- 
jecture in the middle; as in the frontiſpiece of the church of 
the great Jeſus at Rome: but this repetition is an abuſe in ar- 
chitecture, though authorized by very good buildings; as the 
large pavillion of the Louvre, where the caryatides ſupport 
three pediments one in another. 
Sometimes the tympanum of the pediment is cut out, or left open, 
to let in light; as we ſee under the portico of the capital at 
Rome. Laſtly, this open pediment is ſometimes triangular, and 
enriched with ſculpture, as roſes, leaves, &c. as we find in moſt 
of the gothic churches. 
M. Le Clerc obferves, that the modillions in the cornice of the 
pediment ſhould always anſwer exactly over thoſe of the entabla- 
ture. Indeed, Vitruvius ſays, the ancients did not allow any 
modillions at all in pediments. See MODILLION. 
The ſame M. Le Clerc obſerves, that the cornice which ſerves 
the pediment as a baſe, ſhould have no cymatium; by reaſon the 
cymatium of the reſt of the entablature, when ir meets the pe- 
diment, paſſes over it. 
This change of determination occaſions a conſiderable difficul- 
ty; the cymatium, in this caſe, appearing too broad in the 
turn of the angle. To remedy which, the architects have re- 
courſe to ſeveral expedients. 
A pointed pediment may crown three arches; but a circular pe- 
diment can only crown one agreeably. ö 
One would never uſe above two pediments over each other in 
the ſame frontiſpiece; and even where there are two, it would 
be proper to have the lower circular, the upper pointed. 

PE DIS abſciſſo, cutting off a foot; a puniſhment anciently in- 
flicted among us: as appears by the laws of William the con- 

queror. Interdicinius ne quis occidatur, vel ſuſpendatur, pro ali- 
qua culpa, ſed eruantur oculi, abſcindantur pedes, vel teſticuli, 
vel manus, &'c. Leg. Will. cap. 1. —So Ingulphus, ſub pena perai- 
tionis dexteri ſui pedis, &c. 


PED1s minimi digiti abductor 1 F ABDUCTOR. 

Adduttor pollicis PEDIS ADDUCTOR. 

Dor/um PE Dis 8 | DoRsUM. 

Flexor pollicis PE Dis 1 | FLEXOR. 

PEpis interoſſei 44 IN TEROsS EI. 

PEpls perforans £2 3 PERFORANS. 

PEpis perforatus 0 | PERFORATVS. | 

PEDis tranſverſalcs H | TRANSVERSALIS. 

Tranſcriptio PEDis finis | TRANSCRIPTIO. 
CARRAIATIO. 


PEDITUM arraiatio , 

Pedo-BAPTISM. See Pæpo-Bapti ſin. 

PEDOMETER*, or PodoMETER, way-wiſer ; 2 mechanical 
inſtrument, in form of a watch ; conſiſting of various wheels 
with teeth, catching in one another; all diſpoſed in the ſame 
plane ; which by means of a chain or ſtring faſtned to a man's 
foot, or the wheel of a chariot, advance a notch each ſtep, or 
each reyolution of the wheel ; ſo that the number being mark'd 
on the edge of each wheel, one may number the paces, or 
meaſure exactly the diſtance from one place to another. See 


PERAMBULATOR. 


*The word is formed 
meaſure. 

Pr DOME TER, is ſometimes, alſo, uſed for a ſurveying wheel, an 
inſtrument chiefly uſed in meaſuring roads; popularly called the 
wway-wifer. See PERAMBULATOR. EY 

PEDRERO, PETERERO, or PATERERo, a ſmall piece of 
ordnance, uſed on board ſhips; for the diſcharging of nails, 
broken iron, or partridge ſhor on an enemy attempring to board. 

ee ORDNANCE and MORTAR. 

They are generally open at the breech, and their chamber made 
to take out, to be loaded that way, in lieu of the muzzle. See 
CHAMBER. 

PEDUNCULY, in anatomy, two medullary proceſſes of the 
cerebellum, whereby that part is joined to the medulla oblongata. 
See CEREBELLUM and MEDULLA. 

Willis, who firſt gave them the name, obſerved in them three 
diſtinct proceſſes on either ſide, the two firſt whereof go to the 
teſtes, the ſecond directly from the cerebellum to the medulla 

oblongata, decuſſating the former, and faſtening the proceſſus 
annularis. The third, ſpringing from the hind proceſs of the 
cerebellum, is inſerted into the medulla oblongata ; looking like 
an additional chord to it. 

PEEK, in the ſea language, a term uſed in various ſenſes. —E. gr. 

an anchor is ſaid to be a a-peek, when the ſhip being about to 
weigh, comes over her anchor, ſo as the cable hangs perpen- 
dicularly between the hauſe and the anchor; —the bringing of 
a ſhip into which poſition they call heaving a-peek. 
A ſhip is ſaid to 7ide a-peek when lying with her main and fore- 
ards hoiſed up, one end of her yards is brought down to the 

| ſhrouds, and the other raiſed up an end; which is chiefly done 


from the Greek as, pes, foot; and pre, 


PEER, Par, primarily denotes an equal, or one of 
PEER, afterwards was applied to the vaſſals, 


Peers in fiefs, or fees, becauſe holding fees of the lord. ? 


PEER of the Realm, denotes a noble lord, or 


Hence, all lords or nobles being pares nobilitate, i. e. 


PEER, or P1ER#, in building, denotes a maſſive of ſtone, 


when ſhe lies at reſt in rivers, leſt other ſhips, falling foul on 
| her, ſhould break her yards. 


PEE 


To ride a broad-peek, denotes much the ſame, 


yards here are only raiſed to half the height. Acepting the the 


To peek the miſſen, is to put the miſſen-yard : 
PEEK is alſo uſed for the room in he ball Tn f. by themy 


bitt for. 


ward to the ſtem, where men of war keep their pow 
er, ang 


merchant men their victuals. 


rank and condition.—Hence, in ſome counci the (une 
we find, with the conſent of our peers, biſhops abi Wis 


or tenants of tha A 
e 


lord, who were obliged to ſerve, and attend him in x. 
They were called peers, pares, becauſe equal = fangs 


cauſe their buſineſs in court was to fit and j > Of be. 
of diſputes ariſing on fees. judge under their lorg 
The number of peers required to fit in court, was at! 
and when there happened to be too many peers in the = four 
ſhip, the lord uſually choſe out twelve who had the titl Fa 
by way of diſtinction and eminence. See V ass4ar, ecken 
There are alſo inſtances of women who have aſſiſted 
ments, on account of their tenements, not of their bei $ 3 
of peers, The origin of theſe peers of fees is as — 5 
of the fees they were appointed to judge of ; from = 
derive our common juries, and our peers of the ſwag * 
Pak regni, JURY, and PEER of the realm. Se 
. 
ſeat, and vote in the upper - houſe of rann * * 
the houſe of peers. See NOBLE, &c. 5 Cale 
The houſe of lords have a right to take cogniſance, ori 
of all public accounts; and to enquire into any milappl ee 
or default in the diſtribution of public monies, or of a 2 
miſmanagement whatſoever. Vide Life of qu. Ann p i 8 
There are five degrees of peerage, or nobility, vi. thy of 
duke, marqueſs, earl, viſcount, and baron. See each unde; 0 
proper article Duke, MaRquess, EARL, ec. ” 
It is the king confers the peerage, by honouring the perſon with 
ſome of thoſe titles by patent. See NoziLity, Bago, & 


PEERs, PalRs of France, are the 12 grand lords of that kingdom 


the inſtitution of theſe peers is very uncertain ; ſome refer 
to Hugh Caper, at the time when the dukes and counts changed 


the offices they then held of the king into perpetual fiefs. Bir 


this is impoſſible; Champagne not being then erected into 1 
county. Indeed Paſquier obſerves, that it is an old tradition 
there has been 12 peers in all ages. 

Of theſe peers, fix are dukes, and fix counts, comtes; of theſe 
again, fix are eccleſiaſticks, and fix lay-men. The archbiſhop; 
of Rheims, biſhops of Laon, and Langres are dukes and pers; 
the biſhops of Noyons, Chalon on the Marn, and Beauyais, ne 


counts and peers. 
The dukes of Burgundy, Normandy, and Aquitain were ly 


peers and dukes ; and the counts of Flanders, Champagne, and 


Tholouſe, lay peers, and counts. 
Theſe lay peers {till aſſiſt at the coronation of the kings in cere- 
mony, and by way of repreſentatives ; where each performs 
the functions attached to his reſpective dignity: though their 
peerſhips be in reality all, except Flanders, reunited to the 
crown. Six lords of the 'firſt quality are choſe to repreſent 
them.—The eccleſiaſtic peers uſually aſſiſt in perſon. 

At preſent, the title peer, in France, is beſtowed, as in England, 
on every lord or perſon, whole fee is erected into a lordſhip 


or peerſhip. 


The word peer, according to Paſquier, is derived from patricia 


the firſt dignity in the eaſtern empire, on the model whereof be 
ſuppoſes theſe peers to have been inſtituted. But others wit 


more probability derive the title from the pares curie, ot df 


fees, becauſe of their being equal to each other. | 
Theſe pares curiæ, on whoſe model they ſuppoſe the peersof 
Realms to have been erected, were a kind of vaſſals depending 
all on the ſame lord, whom they oblig'd to attend and alſiſt in 
court. 

All feudal matters or diſputes among vaſſals relating to their fes 
or dependences, were terminated by the ſuperior lord of the 
two contending parties, and by their peers in fee. 

If the proceſs were between the lord and oy barn the lordtook 
no Cognizance of it, and the pers alone judged it. 

2 5 Pp judg al equi 
entitled to the privileges or nobility, are denominated pares 1737 
peers of the realm. | 
Some authors attribute the firſt inſtitution of peers of the _ 
to Charlemagne; but with little probability; ſince moſt of le 
fiefs which bear the names of duchies, &c. Or give titles ds 
the peers, were not erected into duchies, &c. till long after. i 
dukes, &c. in thoſe days being no more than {imple poo 
of provinccs, without any other title or privileges. See * 
The mote probable opinion is, that peers were firſt er 1 
Philip the young, of France, about the year 27575 Pa 
they firſt acted in capacity of peers at the Coronation © ry 6 


of the ſea, or agel 


poſed, by way of fortreſs, againſt the force in any haves 


river; for the ſecurity of ſhips, that lye at harbour 
See PoRT, exc. 


* The word in this ſenſe, 
See PirDroOIT. 


- 
* 


is formed from the French, pierre, _ 
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Poſt, 
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8 South 


In the 


North 
In the 


Small © 
North | 
In the t 
North « 
p Oſter. 


ä f Dover deſcribed by Camden, Brit. The 
Such is the F- of adi Yarmouth, tnentioned 22 Car. II. 


. 2 uſed in architecture for a kind of pilaſters or but- 


. iſed for ſupport, ſtrength, and ſomething for orna- 


8 rai 
rreſſe : See P1EDROIT and PARASTATA. 


El FRAG E, the dignity of a peer attached to a duchy, earl- 
: dom, barony, or the like. See PEER. | : 
The Kings of England and France confer peerage at pleaſure. 
His late majeſty of England offered his parliament to reſign that 


branch of his prerogative, and to have the number of peers li- 


mited. ; : 
The reaſon inſiſted on, was the inconvenience accruing to 


e from an arbitrary and immoderate uſe thereof , the 
e it hereby 2 his power to throw what num- 
on of his creatures he pleaſes into the upper-houſe of par- 
2 peers created at once in the late reign, was a main 
argument in behalf of the peerage bill, —It is recorded as a 
ſaying of King Charles, that if his friends could but ſecure him 
a houſe of commons, he would put his whole troop of guards 
into the upper-houſe, buthe would have the peers. 
To hold land in PEERAGE, in the ancient cuſtoms, was a tenure 
which obliged the perſon to aſſiſt the lord's bailiff in his judg- 
ments; as all the ancient vaſſals, called peers, did. See PEER 
and VAsSAL. See alſo TENURE. : | 
PEGASUS, among the poets, a horſe imagined to have wings; 
being that whereon Bellerophon was fabled ro be mounted when 
he engaged the Chimzra. See CHIMERA. 
The opening of the fountain Hippocrene, on mount Helicon, 
is aſcribed to a blow of Pegaſus's hoof.—lt was feigned to 
have flown away to heaven ; where it became a conſtellation. 
Hence 
PEcAsus, in aſtronomy, the name of a conſtellation of the nor- 
thern hemiſphere, in form of a flying horſe. See ConsTEL- 
LATION, 
The ſtars in this conſtellation in Ptolemy's catalogue are 20, 
in Tycho's 19, in the Britannic catalogue 93. Whoſe longi- 
tudes, latitudes, magnitudes, exc, are as follow. 
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Longit. Latitude, = 
North. cg 


| Preced. ⁊ In the triangle over Pe- $25 58 3933 18 39 
North S gaſus's mouth. 29 49 57136 og 304 


Names and ſituation of the - lars. 


Pegaſus's mouth 27 33 32022 07 16 3 
Poſter. and fouth. in the triangle 96 0 41 0429 o2 494 5 
In the heel of the preced. foot 4 37 10[36 39 og 


25 39 21015 06 59 
3 34 17134 05 10 
2 04 0428 28 58 
8 25 13]40 15 40 
8 19 10]38 46 o7 


6 54 27136 07 o7 
1 35 20[23 or 46 
0 16 21|17 46 20 
1 06 3919 06 36 
20 3 01 42[23 37 20 


W O W O N 


2 51 4121 47 57 
| South of two in the head o 58 0615 42 o1 


11 39 537137 40:34 
In the preced. knee 1004 9934 17 48 


25 8 31 3030 51 4206 7 


+ On wn 


North in the head 2 28 46116 21 48] 4 
15 04 15141 03 45| 8. 
In the heel of the hind foot 3 48 51029 58 4416 7 
15 15 1340 59 5204 5 
ne 


30 
Small one againſt the ear. 4 43 3015 or 47 
North in the ear, or rather inform 7 37 52|20 51 4214 5 
15 10 56135 34 035 6 
11 55 26128 34 4016 7 
In the top of the main, proced. of 5 42 4513 og 56| 6 


Longit. |Latirude, | 
Names and ſituation of the ſtars. North. 


N 
— 0 / 1 O0 Ul "1 


X15 © 2925 54 0216 7 


nuteq 


| 15 17 33]25 56 59| 6 
Preced. of the contig. ſtars in the neck 11 59 0617 42 03| 3 
South in the hind knee 20 35 43134 25 436 6 
North. in the ſame knee 21 24 1235 07 01 3 
45 
16 29 3625 05 48| 6 
Laſt of the contig. in the neck 13 37 1918 27 18 5 
Preced. of the two in the breaſt 18 43 4828 43 12] 4 
Subſeq. 20 03 2022 23 32| 4 
North of two in the main 13 57 0115 43 346 
50 
South of the ſame 14 14 0614 30 06 6 
19 5637025 11 47] 6 
16 21 5916 46 18] 6 
In the riſe of the hind leg Schear. 25 02 1331 08 062 
In the ſhoulder of the wing Markab 19 09 1319 24 37| 2 
55 of the neck 
Preced. of the north in the ſmall 0 17-14 1613 53 55 
That under Scheat. 24 28 4828 28 305 6 
Preced. of South. in U of neck 17 31 19112 58 10 6 
Laſt of north. | 18 06 39113 57 58 6 
Laſt of ſouth, 18 03 32|12 47 246 5 
60 


26 16 35]29 13 44 
> 27 53 4030 og 17 


North of two under the wing in 26 44 08|20 33 57 

the body) V © 10 3831 31 39 

Preced. of 5 in the belly I 11 12132 39 0 
65 

| *“ 25 50 08[22 44 22 

Preced. of two behind Markab. 22 10 2314 57 25 

Second and north in the belly 02 O9 2832 52 21 

South of two under the wing X 27 38 1524 47 52 

29 01 51126 og 20 

1 | | 

That behind Markab. (and 630 23 45 0614 45 25 

That in a right line with the 6g") 29 04 02[23 10 09 

Third and middle in the belly 03 35 42|31 ot 57 


4 56 31132 53 oo 
X 27 25 3977 37 36 


75 
Preced. in the middle of the wing 28 12 3419 oo 48 


28 23 55[16 40 02 
26 00 19|11 07 40 
Fourth in the belly 7 4 46 0028 18 g95]s 6 
South of five in the belly 5 45 24027 16 20| 6 
80 


* 27 24 459 24 2616 7 
| 8 2 57 2420 32 387 
Middl. in the mid. wing, 1 49 59]18 13 41| 6 
28 22 3310 45 596 
North. in the mid. wing. 3 03 0120 35 oo| 6 
85 | 
North in the extrem. of the wing 5 45 50[a23 og 16| 6 
7 37 33124 34 42| 6 
2 22 0011 42 385 6 
In the navel, Andromeda's head 9 58 5025 41 oo| 2 
| 6 


5 09 17/15 46 15 


90 2 25 18] 9 13 220 5 
Tip of the wing, Algenib 4 49 50012 35 12 2 
South in extrem. of the wing * 7 17 42117 01 40 6 


given to certain gladiators, as well as artificers, among the Ro- 
mans. 

The ancients ſometimes exhibited ſhews of a ſort of moving 
machines, called pegmata: theſe were ſcaffolds variouſly adorned 
ſomewhar after the manner of thoſe now raiſed for fire-works. 
Theſe ſcaffolds being made to play, and riſe aloft, either threw 
up into the air the matters wherewith they were charged; and 
among the reſt, men, who were thus ſacrificed to afford the 
people diverſion; or they precipitated them into holes dug in 
the ground, where they lighted their funeral piles; or into the 
dens of wild beaſts. 

Now, both the miſerable people thus ſacrificed, and the work- 
men that made and played the machines, were called fegmates, 
or pegmares. 

According to Caſaubon, fire was ſet to the ſcaffold ; and the 
pegmares were to fave themſelves through the flames, and the 
wreck of the machine. | 
Lipſius only ſays, that the pegmates were ſuch gladiators as 
foughr on ſcaffolds erected for that purpoſe.——They were alſo 
called petauriſtæ, 4. d. flyers in the air. See GLaDiartor. | 
PELAGIA, * in natural hiſtory, a term uſed to Expreſs ſuch ſea- 
ſhells and fiſhes, as never, cr very rarely, are found near'the 


35 little A) 
North of the triangle 6 08 55113 21 og| 5 
p | 8 11 5817 18 506 7 
oſter, and ſouth, in the ſame 6 33 16012 53 28] 6 
| 19 41 51138 29 o8| 6 
40 X13 48 43/27 og 3006 
; 5 | 
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PEGMATES, or rather PEGMAREs, in antiquity, a name 
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ſhoars ; but always reſide in the deep, or in thoſe parts of the, It appears fronf Virgil, and other authors, tha the 


bottom of the ſea which are moſt remote from land. See| the buckler uſed by the Amazons: and Xenophon r Was 
0 N 


Air,, 


The word is formed of the Greek cle, marine, belonging See AMAzZON.—Pliny ſpeaking of the Indian fig · tr 
| tree, 


to the ſea. 


that the pe/fa of the Amazons was ſhaped like 3 leaf 5 
of iyy 
leaves are the width of the Amazonian pelta.— ge lays ins 


PELAGIANS, PELAGIANI, ancient hereticks, well known] Aneid ſays, the pelta reſembled the moon in h 218 Gn the 
in the church by the writings of St. Auguſtin. See HERETIC.|PE LL VIS, in anatomy, the lower part of the ＋ quarter 
, 0 E 


The author of this ſect, Pelagius, properly called Morgan, Was] domen; thus called from its reſemblance to a baſon 


the ab. 


a monk of Banchor ; but the learned are at a loſs whether it was] called in Latin, pelvis. See ABDOMEN. en, 


the monaſtery of Banchor in Wales, or that of the ſame name 


The pelvis is always much larger in wom . 
and order in Ireland. But he was cotemporary with St. Jerom, give room for the growth, 4g of the regs gr) 
A 


men, 10 


and St. Auguſtin, and quitted his country to go and live in the It is well fortified with bones, to ſkreen the contenti f., AI. 
caſt, according to the cuſtom of the monks of thoſe days, who] ternal injuries. The oſſa ileum, coxendicis, pubis yp: ES 
aCcrum 

) 


were not attached to particular houſes like thoſe of our time. 


| comprehend or environ the pelvis. 
Pelagius abſolutely denied all original fin, which he held to be[Per.y1s of the kidneys, is a large membranous ſinus, Or ce 
2 


I inthe 


the mere invention of St. Auguſtin, and taught that men are] concave part of the kidneys.—See Tab. Anat (8 1 
entire maſters of their actions, perfectly free creatures: in oppo- litt. e. dd. G c. See alſo KIDNEv. * ts 4 
fition to all predeſtination, reprobation, election, G c. See ORI-| From the twelve papillz of the kidneys, ariſe twelye 


GINAL ſi, PREDESTINATION, and SEMI-PELAGIANS. 


called fiſtulæ membranacex. Thele at length are collected in 
Nt 


He owned indeed that the natural power of man needed to be three large branches, which being at laſt united into one, f 
9 10 


aſſiſted by the grace of God, to enable bim to work out his 


the pelvis; and this again, contracting itſelf, ter 


minates in 


own ſalvation; but by this grace, he only meant outward | membranaceous pipe, called the wreter. 8 | 
aſſiſtance, viz. the doctrines of the law and of the goſpel. See UR ETER. < ee PapILLA and 


GRACE. 


The urine, then ſeparated from the blood by the urinary pi 


Though, when preſſed by thoſe words of St. Paul, deus eſt enim conveyed to them by the papillæ, and taken ) 
qui operatur in nobis, &c. he owned that it is God, in effect, membranacex, is brought into the pelvis, and 5 t as 
that makes us will what is good, when he warns and excites us] into the ureter, thence into the bladder, Oc. See 7 1 


by the greatneſs of the glory we are to obtain, and by the pro- PE N, according to Camden, originally ſignifies a hi 


gh moin. 


miſes of rewards; when he makes us love him by revealing his tain, which was thus called among the ancient Britains, ang 
| | F: 


wiſdom, &*c. 
Theſe are Pelagius's own words, as cited by St. Auguſtin ; who 


even Gauls.—And hence that tall range, which 
France, is called apennines. See M oUNT AIN. Parts Italy an 


confures him, and ſhews that beſides theſe exterior graces, there pꝑx, is allo a little inftrument, uſually formed of a quill and 
9 


are required other real and interior ones. 


ſerving to write withal. See WRITING. 


Pelagius owned further, that the will of man is indeed aided by | Dutch PE Ns, are thoſe made of quills, which have been pig 
a real grace; bur added that this grace is not abſolutely necel- through hot aſhes, to take off the groſſer fat and _ w 
ſary in order to live well; but only helps us to do well with the] thereof. See QuiLL. | I 


more eaſe. 


Fountain PEN. See the article FounTAIN pen. 


Julian, one of his adherents went further yet; and owned that PRE y ſtock, a ſort of ſluice or flood-gate placed in the water of 


the aſſiſtance of grace was abſolutely neceſſary to enable us to 
do perfect works. 


a mill-pond, or the like, to retain or let it go at pleaſure, See 
SLUICE. 


In effect, the grand doctrine of the Pelagians was, that a man PpRNAL. action. See the article Ac io. 
might accompliſh all the commands of God by the mere power PENALTIES negative. See the article NROATIVE. 
of nature; and that the gifts of grace were only neceſſary top ENAN CE, PoENITENTIA, is properly the exerciſe of je. 


enable him to act more eaſily, and more perfectly. 
PELECAN. See the article PELLICAN. 
PELECOID angle. See the article ANGLE. 
PELECOIDES, * in geometry, a figure, in form of a hatchet. 


* Whence its name from the Greek 75Aexv; hatchet, and «9%; form. 


Such is the figure BC DA, Tab. Geometry, fig. 45. contained 
under the two inverted quadrantal arcs AB and AD, and the 
ſemicircle BCD. | 
The area of the pelecoides is demonſtrated to be equal to the ſquare 
AC; and that, again, to the rectangle E B.—Irt is equal to the 
ſquare AC becauſe it wants of the ſquare on the left hand, the 
two ſegments AB and AC, which are equal to the two ſeg- 
ments B C and CD, by which it exceeds on the right hand. 
PELLETS, in heraldry, a name given thoſe roundlets which 
are black. Called alſo ogreſſes, and gun tones. P 
PELLICAN, or PELECAN, among chymiſts, a kind of double 
veſſel, ordinarily of glaſs; uſed in diſtilling liquors by circula- 
tion. See DoVBLE veſſel and CIRCULATION. 
PELLICAN, alſo denotes an inſtrument uſed by chirurgeons, &c. 
to draw teeth, 
PELLICAN, again, is the name of an ancient piece of ordnance, 
carrying a ball of ſix pounds; by the French made eight feet 
and half, and by the Dutch nine feet long. See Cannox, 
ORDNANCE, GUN, Gc. 
PELLICLE, PELIIcuTLA, * a thin film, or fragment of a 
membrane or ſkin. See MEMBRANE. 
*The word is a diminutive of pellis, ſkin. 
The epiderma or cuticula, is a little pellicle, covering the derma, 
cutis or ſkin. See CUTICLE. 
The valves of the veins and arteries are inſenſible pellicles, which 
open and ſhut to promote the circulation. See VAI. vz. 
When any chymical ſolution is evaporated in a gentle heat til! 
a thin ſkin or film ariſe a top, it is called an evaporation to a 
pellicle, wherein there is but juſt liquor enough left to keep 
ſalts in fuſion. See EVAPORATION, | 
PELLS, Clerk of the PELLs. See CLERK of Zhe pells. 
Controllers of the PELLs. See CONTROLLER. 
PELLUCID, * a term of the ſame import with diaphanous, or 
tranſparent. See "TRANSPARENT, Fc. 
* The word is formed of the Latin pelluces, or perluceo, J ſhine 
through. 
Pellucid, ſtands oppoſed to opake. See OPAKE. | 
PELLUCIDITY, diaphaneity, or tranſparency. See TRANs- 


PARENCY, Ge. 
PELTA, HEATH, in antiquity, a kind of buckler, uſed among 


the ancients. See BUCKLER. 
The pelta was ſmall, light, and more manageable than the par. 


ma. See PARMA. 


PENANCE, in our canon-law, is an CCC 


PENATES, in the ancient mythology, à term applied of 


nitence ; and may be defined a puniſhment, either voluntary, 
or impoſed by legal authority, for the faults a perſon has com- 
mitted. See PUNISHMENT. | 1 
The Romaniſts define penance, a ſacrament wherein a perlen 
who has the requiſite diſpoſitions, receives abſolution at the 
hands of the prieſt, of all fins committed ſince baptiſm. $ 
SACRAMENT. 
Toa legitimate penance they require three things, contrition, i- 
ſolution, and ſatisfaction. See CONTRITION, ABSOLUTION, Gr, 
Their prieſts receive a power of adminiſtring the ſacrament of 
penance, when they receive the prieſthood ; but to exercile thi 
power, it is required they have the juriſdiction of an orcinary, 
i. e. that they have a benefice, either original or delegated; 
with rhe approbation of the biſhop to hear confeſſions, 
ENANCE, is particularly uſed in the Romiſh church, for the 
penalty which a confeſſor impoſes, for ſatisfaction of the {ws 
whereof a perſon is abſolved. See CONFESSION and ABs0LU- 
TION. 
The ancient diſcipline, Du Pin obſerves, was very ſevere an 
the head of penance; for great crimes people were excludedtts 
communion of the church, expelled the aſſemblies of the fiir 
ful, obliged to faſt, and to mortify themſelves publickly, eva 
at the church door, cut their hair, go always on foot, &. 
He adds, that thoſe who had done public penance, were never 
admitted into the clergy; and that public peꝛance Was neret 
granted more than once. Thoſe who fell a ſecond time were 
never to be reconciled to the church, and were to look fo 
pardon only at the hands of God. . 
leſiaſtical puniſhment, 
chicfly adjudged to the {in of fornication. See FORNICATION 
The puniſhment is thus preſcribed by the canons: the a 
quent to ſtand in the church porch on ſome ſunday bote he 
and bare foot, in a white ſheet, with a white wand in __ 5 
here bewailing himſelf, and begging every one to pia) for . 
Then to enter the church, falling down, and kiſſing the — 


and at laſt, placed on an eminence in the middle of the church 


againſt the miniſter to declare the foulneſs of his crime, odio 


to God, and ſcandalous to the congregation. 1 
If the crime be not notorious, the canons allow the pun 
ment to be commured at the parties requeſt, for a pecunu 
mult, for the benefit of the poor, Gc. al 
the domeſtic gods, whom the ancients adored in their ho + 
whence they are ordinarily confounded with the lares. 
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Authors are not at all agreed about the origin of the a if = 
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who were properly the tutelary gods 0 
only adopted by the Romans, who gave them the! 
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ter, Juno, and Minerva; others Cœlus and Terra. 
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De M fac. in his notes on Dido's epiſtle to Eneas, relates at| from the label, to the number of three, four, five, or ſix at 
e Mei, 


ithal 1 ie i his ſub- 
he has met withal in the ancient writers on d 
we H:licarnaſſeus tells us that Æneas farſt lodged 


large what 

ject: Dion) 

ſe h l nius, af. 

8 ; upon building the city Alba, tranſlated them thither; 
F 2 


. *. » "ry * ou The 

© har they returned twice miraculoufly to Lavinium. 
oy peo? non chat in Rome is ſtill ſeen a dark ternple, ſhaded 
b the adjacent buildings, wherein are the images of the Trojan 


ods, with the inſcription Denas, which ſignifies penates. See 


ENATEs. | e | 5 
Theſe images repreſent two young meti ſitting, each of which 


holds a lance. I have ſeen, adds Dionyſius, ſeveral other — 
tues of the ſame gods in ancient temples ; who all appear like 

oung men dreſſed in a habit of war. . 
Varro fetches theſe penates from Samothrace to Phrygia, to 405 
afterwards tranſported by Æneas into [taly.—Macrobius, who 
relates this ſrom Varro, adds, that they were called penates 
from the Latin words per quos peuit us ſplramus, which ſeems a 
mere ſubtilty. But the real etymology muſt be ſought in the 
Phrygian, not the Latin tongue. | 
Cicero, in Aulus Gellius, derives the name hence, quod penes nos 
rati ſunt. Yet in his book de Nat. Deor. he ſays, it is formed 
from pers, proviſion; Or, perhaps, adds he, quod penitus in- 
7dext ; others ſay, quia coluntur in penetralilus. 


he city Lavinium ; and that his ſon Aſcanius, af- 


moſt. See LABEL.—Theſe muſt be ſpecified in blazoning, whea 
there are more than three.—They reſemble the drops at the bot- 
tom of the triglyphs in the doric freeze. See LAREL, DRor, Cc. 
PENDANT barometer. See the article BAROMETER. 

PENDANT feathers, in falconry, are thoſe feathers, which grow 
behind the thighs of an hawk. See FEATRHER. 

PENDANTS, among floriſts, a kind of ſeeds, growing on ſtamina, 
or chives. Such are thoſe in the middle of tulips, lilies, Cc. 
See APICEs, STAMINA, &c. | 
PENDANTS of a ſhip, are thoſe long colours, or ſtreamers, cut 
pointing out towards the end, and there divided into two parts; 
bung out at the heads of maſts, or at the yard-arm ends. See 
CoLouR and FLAG. 


diſtinction of ſquadrons.—See Tab. Ship. fig. 1. 7. 80. 

PEnDanT, or PENNANT, is alſo uſed for a ſhort rope, which at 

one end is faſtened to the head of the maſt, or to the yard, or 
the clew of the ſail, and at the other end, hath a block and 
ſhiver, to reeve ſome running rope into. 
The pendant of the tackle is made faſt to the head of the maſt; 
and the pendants of the back-ſtays are faſtned to, and hang 
down on the inſide of the ſhrouds.—All the yard- arms, except 
the miſſen have of theſe pendants, into which the braces are 


Roſinus diſtinguiſhes among the penates: he makes an order off reeved. 


fenates of the heavens, ſuch as Pallas in the ethereal region, Jupi- 
ter in the middle region, and Juno in the loweſt; beſides, penates 


of cities, penates of private families, c. On which footing 


the dii peuates were the guardian or tutelary gods of every thing. 
See TUTELARY., 
It is a popular queſtion among the learned, who were the penates 


of Rome? ſome ſay Veſta, others Neptune and Apollo; Vives 


ſays Caſtor and Pollux, with whom agrees Voſſius, who adds 
that the reaſon of their chuſing Caſtor and Pollux in quality of 
penares, might be the important ſervice they did the Romans 
in the war againſt the Larins. | 

Nor are authors more unanimous on the ſubject of the penates, 
which Æneas brought into Italy. Some ſay they were Nep- 
tune and Apollo who built the walls of Troy; others Jupi- 


PENCE, Perer-PENcE. See the article PETER-perce. 
Pitching-PENCE. See the article P1TcH1NG-perce, 


ſuſpended out of the perpendicular of the walls, and bearing 
againſt the arc-boutants. See VAULT. : 
Daviler defines it, a 3 of a vault between the arches of 
a dome, uſually enriched with ſculpture: Felibien, the plane of 
the vault, contained between the double arches, the forming 
arches, and the ogives. See OG1veE. 

The pendentives are uſually of brick, or ſoft ſtone; but care 
muſt be taken that the joynts of the maſonty be always laid level, 
and in right lines proceeding from the ſweep whence the riſe 
is taken. | 

The joints too muſt be made as ſmall as poſſible, to fave the 
neceſſity of filling them up with ſlips of wood, or of uſing 
| much mortar. 

PENDULOUS, hanging doun; a name which botanifts give 
to thoſe heads of flowers which hang downwards; the ſtalk not 
being able to ſuſtain them upright. See FLOWER. 


PENCIL, an inſtrument uſed by painters, for the application ofſÞ EN DU LUM, in mechanicks, any heavy body ſo ſupended 


their colours, See CoLoUR and PAINTING. 


*The word comes from the Latin, penicꝛlus, penicillus, or penicil- 
lum, which ſignify the ſame, formed by diminution of pe- 


nis, tail. 


There are pencils of various kinds, and made of various matters: 


the moſt uſual are of badgers and ſquirrels hair, thoſe of ſwans- 
down, and thoſe of boars briſtles; which laſt are bound on to 
a ſtick bigger, or leſs, according to the uſes they are deſtined 
for; and when large, are call'd braufhes.—The others are incloſed 
in the barrel of a quill. | 

The ancicnts, M. Felibien obſerves, had percils made of little 
pieces of ſpunge ; whence, doubtleſs, rhe ſtory of the painter, 
who, not able to expreſs the foam of a dog, ſucceeded by 
throwing his ſpunge at the picture. 

PENCIL caſe. See the article Pox'r craion. 

PENCIL of rays, in opticks, is a double cone, or pyramid of rays, 
joined together at the baſe ; one of which hath its vertex in 
ſome point of the object, and has the cryſtallin humour, or the 
glaſs GLS (Tab. Opticks, fig. 39.) for its baſe; and the other 
has its baſe on the ſame glaſs, or cryſtallin, but its vertex in the 
point of convergence; as at C. See Rar, &c. 


Thus BGSC is a pencil of rays; and the line BL C is called 


the axis of that pencil. See Axis and Rav. 

Opric PENCIL. See the article Opric. 

PENDANT, Ear. ring, an ornament, of ſome precious matter, 
wore by the ladies; hung by a hole made for that purpoſe through 
the car; and frequently enriched with diamonds, earls, and 
other precious ſtones. See DIamonD, PEARL, Ge. 

The pendants of the European ladies are nothing in compariſon 
with thoſe wore by the Eaſt-Indians, both men and women; 
among whom it is the faſhion to lengthen out the ears, and to 
enlarge the hole, by putting in pendants of the ſize of ſaucers, 
tet with ſtones. | | 

The queen of Calicut, Pyrard tells us, and other ladies of her 
court, have their ears, by this means, weighed down as low as 
their breaſts, and even lower; imagining this a main point of 
beauty; and the holes large enough to paſs the fiſt through. 
The Moncois, who are the common people, are not allowed 
to wear their ears ſo long as the Naires, who are the nobility ; 
hre fingers length are the utmoſt ſtretch allowed the former. 
In the Weſt. Indies, Columbus named a certain coaſt Oreja, by 
realon he found people with holes in their ears big enough to 
p36 an egg through. See EAR. 

They make holes too in their lips and noſtrils, and hang pendants 


at them; which is alſo practiſed by the Mexicans and other na- 
tions. See Nost. 
PENDANT, in 


Va l heraldry, a term applied to the parts hanging down 


as that it may vibrate, or ſwing backwards and forwards, about 
ſome fixed point, by the force of gravity. See VIBRATION. 

The vibrations, or alternate afcent and deſcent, of the pendulum 
are called its oſcillations. See OsctLLaTION.—The point on 
which it vibrates, is called the center of ſuſpenſion or motion. 
See CENTER and SUSPENSION.—And a right line paſſing 


the axis of oſcillation. See Axis. 

The vibrations of a pendulum, are all iſochronal, or effected in 
ſpaces of time perfectly equal. See IsocHRON AL. 

And hence the pendulum becomes the moſt accurate chrono- 
meter, or inſtrument for meaſuring time, in the world. See 
TIME and CHRONOMETER. | | 

And hence alſo its vibrations are propoſed as an invariable and 
univerſal meaſure of lengths for the moſt diſtant countries and 
ages See MEASURE. 

For, a vibration being once found, preciſely equal to a ſecond of 
time of the ſun's mean motion; if v. gr. the horary foot (as M. 
Huygens calls the third part of his ſecond pendulum) compared 
to the Engliſh ſtandard foot, be as 392 to 360; it will be eaſy, 
by calculation, to reduce all the other meaſures of the world to 
theſe feet; the lengths of pendulums, reckoned from the point of 
ſuſpenſion, to the center of the ball, being to each other, as the 
ſquares of the times wherein the ſeveral oſcillations are perform- 
ed; and therefore reciprocally are the ſquares of the numbers of 
oſcillations performed in the ſame time.—On this ſame principle, 
M. Mouton, canon of Lyons, has a pretty treatiſe, de — Wh 
poſteris tranſmittenda. 

M. Huygens lays down the length of a pendulum that ſhall ſwing 
ſeconds, to be three feet, three inches, and two tenths of an 


fectly with M. Mouton's pendulum eight inches one tenth long, 
to vibrate one hundred and thirty two times in a minute: ſo 
that this may be relied on as a ſure meaſure. Note, the lengths 
of pendulums are uſually meaſured from the center of motion. 
The firſt who obſerved this noble property, the iſochroniſm of 
pendulums, and made uſe thereof in meaſuring time, Sturmius 
tells us, was Ricciolus ; after him Tycho, Langrenus, Wendeline, 
Merſenne, Kircher, and others hit on the fame thing; though 
without any intimation of what Ricciolus had done. Huygens 
firſt applied the pendulum to clocks. See pendulum CL. ock. 
Pendulums are either ſimple or compound. 
Simple PENDULUM, is that conſiſting of a ſingle weight, as A, 
conſidered as a point, and an inflexible right line, as AC, con- 


ſidered as void of gravity, ſuſpended on a center C, and voluble 
about ir. (Tab. Mechanicks, fig. 36.) | 


$ 


Compound PENDULUM, is that which conſiſts of ſeveral weights, 
| 8N {0 


The pendants are chiefly uſed for ſhew, though ſometimes for 


PENDENTIVE, in architecture, the whole body of a vault, 


through the center, parallel to the apparent horizon, is called 


inch; according to Sir J. Moor's reduction; which agrees per- 
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PEN 


ſo fixed as to retain the ſame diſtance both from one another, 


and from the centre about which they vibrate. See CoM- 


_ POUND. 2 

Doctrine and laws of PENDULUMs.—19 A pendulum raiſed to B, 
through the arch of the circle BA; will fall, and again riſe, 
through an equal arch, to a point equally high, D; and thence 


fall co A, and again rife to B; and thus continue riſing and 


falling reciprocally, for ever. 

For ſuppoſe HI a horizontal line, and BD parallel thereto; if 

the bail A,*which we here conſider as a point, be raiſed to B; 

the line of direction BH, being perpendicular from the centre 

of gravity. B to the horizontal line HI, falls without- ſide the 

baſe, which is in the point C. The ball therefore cannot reſt, 
but muſt deſcend. See DgscENT. 

But being retained by the thread B C, from falling perpendicu- 
larly through BH; it will fall through the arch BA. Conſe- 

quently, when the centre of gravity arrives at the bottom; A 


has the ſame force, it would have acquired in falling from K; 


and will therefore be able to riſe equally high as if it had, i. e. 
in deſcending through the firſt half of its vibration, it acquires 
a velocity by the continual acceleration of its fall: and as this 
velocity is always proportionable to the height whence it falls, 
as being in ſome meaſure the effect thereof; it is {till able to 
make it remount to the ſame height, ſuppoſing, according to 
the ſyſtem of Galileo, that the volocities are always the ſquare 
roots of the heights. See ACCELERATION. 
Since then the thread prevents the pendulum going off in the 
tangent AI, it muſt aſcend through the arch A D, equal to 
that AB. 7 
All the force therefore which it had acquired by falling, being 
exhauſted ; it will return by the force of gravity through the 
ſame arch AD, and again riſe from A to B; and thus for ever. 
See GRavITY. | 
Experience confirms this theorem, in any finite number of oſ- 
Cillations ; but if they be ſuppoſed infinitely continued, there 
will ariſe a difference. For the reſiſtance of the air, and the 
friction about the center C, will take off part of the force 
acquired in falling; whence it will not riſe preciſely to the 
ſame point whence it fell. 
Thus the afcent continually diminiſhing ; the oſcillation will 
be at laſt ſtopped, and the pendulum hang at reſt. See RE- 
SISTANCE and FRICTION, 
2% If the ſimple pendulum be ſuſpended between two ſemici- 
cloids CB and CD (Tab. Mechanicks, fig. 37.) whoſe generat- 
ing circles have their diameter C F equal to half the length of 
the thread CA; ſo as the thread in oſcillating be wound about 
them ; all the oſcillations, however unequal in ſpace, will be 
iſochronal, or performed in equal times; even in a reſiſting 
medium. 
For ſince the thread of the pendulum CE, is wound about the 
ſemi-cycloid BC; the centre of gravity of the ball E, which is 
here conſidered as a point, by its evolution, will deſcribe a 
cycloid BEAD, as is ſhewn from the doctrine of infinites; but 
all aſcents and deſcents in a cycloid are iſochronal, or equal in 
time: therefore the oſcillations of the pendulum are alſo equal 


in time. See CyYCLoID. | 
Hence, if with the length of the pendulum CA, a circle be 


deſcribed from the centre C; ſince a proportion of the cycloid| 


near the vertex A, is almoſt deſcribed by the ſame motion ; a 
ſmall arch of the circle will almoſt coincide with the cy- 
cloid. | 

In little arches of a circle, therefore, the oſcillations of pen- 
dulums will be ifochronal as to ſenſe; however, unequal in 
themſelves; and their ratio to the time of perpendicular deſcent 
through half the length of the pendulum, is the ſame with that 
of the circumference of a circle to its diameter. 


Hence, alſo, the longer the pendulums are, that oſcillate in ar- 


ches of a circle; the more oſcillations are iſochronal; which 
agrees with experiment: for in two pendulums of equal lengths, 
but oſcillating in unequal arches, provided neither arch be very 
great, you will ſcarce diſern any inequality in an hundred oſcil- 
lations. | | 

Hence, alſo, we have a method of determinating the ſpace 
which a heavy body, falling perpendicularly, paſſes over in a gi- 
ven time. For the ratio which the time of one oſcillation has 
to the time of the fall through half the length of the pendulum, 
being thus had; and the time wherein the ſeveral vibrations of 
any given pendulum being found; we have the time of the fall 
through half the length of the pedulum. And hence may col- 
lect the ſpace it will paſs over in any other time. 

The whole doctrine of pendulums oſcillating between two ſemi- 
cycloids, both theory and practice, we owe to the great Huygens ; 
who firſt publiſhed the ſame in his Horologium Oſcillatorium ſive 
demon/trationes de motu pendulorum, &c. 

39. The action of gravity is leſs in thoſe parts of the earth 
where the oſcillations of the ſame pendulum are flower, and 
greater where they are ſwifter. | 

For the time of oſcillation in the cycloid, is to the time of per- 
pendicular deſcent through the diameter of the generating circle, 


tions to ſeconds. 


as the periphery of the circle to the diameter. | 


1 


PEN 


C 
If then the oſcillations of the ſame pendulum 
pendicular deſcent of heavy bodies is levis over ihe pe. 
motion is leſs accelerated, or the force of grayi er, 1. e. the 
converſely. See GRaviry, I Blefs: ag 
Hence, as it is found by experiment, that the oſcillati 
ſame pendulum are {lower near the equator, than N 
remote from the pole; the force of gravity is 1ef e 
equator than towards the poles. And conſequently 8 the 
the earth is not a juſt ſphere, but a ſpheroid. See p,, 5 <0 
SPHEROID. rh and 
This M. Richer found by an experiment made in . 
Cayenna, about four Saree 8 the beer N wh an 
dulum 3 foot, 8 lines 3 long, which at Paris vibrates * 
was to be ſhortened a line and a quarter to reduce * 


ons oft 
Places lelz 


M. des Hayes, in a voyage to America, confir 
tion of Richer; but adds, that the diminurion ef 
that author, appears too little. : ed by 
M. Coupler the younger; upon his return from a vo 
Braſil and Portugal, falls in with M. des Hayes, as to Us LY 
ceſſity of ſhortening the pendulum towards the equator * 
than Richer has done. He obſerved, that even at Liſte 
pendulum which ſwings ſeconds, muſt be two lines : * lg 
_ that of Paris; 3 is ſhorter than that of Cayen 49s 
xed by Richer ; though Cayenna be in 24 degrees le(; 1. 
than Liſbon = 7 * | + ll 
The truth is, this diminution does not proceed regularly: Meg 
Picart and de la Hire, found the length of the pendvlum which 
beats ſeconds exactly the fame at Bayonne, at Paris a; 
Uranibourgh in Denmark, though the firſt be in 430 1 
latitude, and the laſt in the latitude 559 3“ g 
Hence M. de la Hire takes occaſion to ſuſpect that the dimj 
nution is only apparent ; and that e. gr. the iron yard, where 
with M. Richer meaſured his pendulum, might be lengthened 
by the great heats of the iſle of Cayenna ; not the pendlim 
ſhortened by the approach towards the line. 
To confirm this, he tells us he found, by very careful experi. 
ments, that an iron bar, which expoſed to the froſt wi; 6 
foot long; was lengthened 5 of a line by the ſummers jw 
See DiLaTATION, Hear, THERMOMETER, Ge. 


4%. If two pendulums vibrate in ſimilar arches, the times of the P 
oſcillations are in the ſubduplicate ratio of their lengths, 
Hence the lengths of pendulums vibrating in ſimilar arches, we 
in a duplicate ratio of the times wherein the oſcillations ae 
performed. | | 
5%. The numbers of iſochronal oſcillations performed in the | 
fame time by two pendulums, are reciprocally as the tines 
wherein the ſeveral oſcillations are performed. : 
Hence the lengths of pendulums vibrating in ſimilar and ſmal f 
arches are in the duplicate ratio of the numbers of oſcillations 2 
performed in the ſame time, but reciprocally taken, { 
60. The lengths of pendulums ſuſpended between cycloids, ae y 
in a duplicate ratio of the times wherein the ſeveral oſcillations - 
are performed. | p. 
And hence they are in a duplicate ratio of the numbers of B 
oſcillations performed in the ſame time, but reciprocally taken: c) 
and the times of oſcillations in different cycloids are in a ſub- 2 
duplicate ratio of the lengths of the pendulums. H 
79. To find the length of a pendulum, which ſhall make ay th 
aſſigned number of vibrations in any given time, Fl 
Let the number of vibrations required, be 50 in a minute, and 5 
the length of the ſtring, counted from the point of ſuſpenſn H, 
to the centre of oſcillation, or round ball at the end of it be to 
required: it is a fixed rule that the lengths of pendulums are i fle 
each other, as the ſquares of their vibrations and contrarywile: it i 
now it. is agreed that a pendulum vibrating ſeconds (or 60tims of 
in a minute) is 39 inches, and 3 of an inch; ſay theretore 8 Th 
the ſquare of 50 (which is 2500) to the ſquare of 60, (yi tior 
is 3600) ſo is 39, 2, to the length of the pendulum required: cloc 
which will be found 56 inches 22. „ It is 
Note, In practice, ſince the product of the mean time wil nate 
always be 1411200 (that is the product of the ſquare of 055 7001 
multiplied by 39, 2.) that is 3600 + 39, 2. you need only d. The 
vide that number by che ſquare of the number of vibrations a. in n 
ſigned ; and the quotient will give the length of a pendulury lengt 
which ſhall vibrate juſt ſo many times in a minute. the y 
8ů. The length of a pendulum being known, to find the nu. To « 
ber of vibrations it will make in a given time. | threa 
This being the reverſe of the former; ſay, as the length ks thort, 
ſuppoſe, 56, 4, is to the length of the ſtandard zentren ma weath 
ing ſeconds, viz. 39, 2; ſo is the ſquare of the BN He h: 
the ſtandard pendulum in the given time, v. gr. 4 minute, T3 end tc 
ſquare of the vibrations ſought : that is, as 56, 4. 32, w = vantag 
2500.—And the ſquare root of 25co, will be Jo, te ence, 
ber of vibrations ſought. 100 times 
But for uſe, here, (as in the former problem) Jou ne te thoſe 
divide 141 1200 by the length; and it gives the "= pho Others 
vibrations; as there you divided by the ſquare of the an 0 
tions to find the length. lle ofti ; * af 
On theſe principles, Mr. Derham has conſtructed a 1 = = 


5 


PE N 


vibrations of - 


udilums of different lenzths-in the {pace of a 


N 
ceſſion of weight in the ball being found by experiment to ac- 
celerate the motion of the pendulum. 

A weight of fix pound added to the ball, Mr. Derham found, 


minute. 
eee ee made his clock gain 13 ſeconds every day. 
Fend. rat. | Leng. , Vibrfat. [. A general remedy againſt the inconveniences of pendulums, is 
length in in a | lengthin| ina I to. make them long, the bob heavy, and to vibrate but a little 
inches. Minute. inches. Minute. way : this is the uſual means in England; the cycloidal checks 
. 30 68 6 being generally over looked. 3 
f nk | eee e Tv correct the motion of PENDULUM clocks ; the uſual method is 
; 216.9 39-2 | 68.0 to ſcrew and let down the ball; but a very ſmall alteration here 
4 187.3 having a very great effect, Mr. Derham prefers Huygens's me- 
5 168.0 J thod, which is to have a ſmall weight or bob to ſlide up and 
6 153-3 dat . down the rod above the ball, which is to be immoveable : 
7 | 142.0 EY OK bn though he improves on the method, and recommends having 
| s . bw 12 the ball to ſcrew up and down, to bring the pendulum near its 
2 185 5 png | gage; and the little bob to ſerye- for the nicer corrections, as 
18 Yo | | 100 | 37-5 the alteration of a ſecond, GGW. „ | 
| of this little corrector to be 


| 


heſe laws, Ge. of the motion of pendulums, will ſcarce 
ith unten the thread that ſuſtains the ball, be void 
d the gravity of the whole weight be collected 


Note, 
hold ſtrictly, 
of weight, an 
in a point. 


In practice, therefore, a very fine thread, and a ſmall ball, but 


ry heavy matter, are to be uſed. A thick thread, and a 
— ball Gifturb the motion ſtrangely; for in that caſe, the 
pendulum, of ſimple, becomes compound; it being much the 
ſame as if ſeveral weights were applied to the ſame inflexible 
rod in ſeveral places. . 5 
Ihe uſe of pendulums in meaſuring time in aſtronomical obſer- 
vations, and on other occaſions where a great degree of pre- 
ciſeneſs is required; is too obvious to need a deſcription. 
Either the length of the pendulum may be adjuſted before its 


Mr. Huygens orders the weight | 
equal to that of the. wier, or 50 of that of the great ball: 
he adds a table of the alterations, the ſeveral ſhiftings thereof 
will occaſion the motion of the pendulum; wherein it is ob- 
ſeryable, that a ſmall alteration towards the lower end of the 
pendulum, makes as great an alteration in time, as a greater 
riſing or falling does when higher. 


PENDULUM Royal, a name given among us to a clock, whoſe 


pendulum ſwings ſeconds, and goes eight days; ſhewing the 
hour, minute, and ſecond. See CLOCK. | SES 
The numbers of-ſuch a piece are thus calculated ; firſt caſt up 
the ſeconds in twelve hours, and you will find them to be 
43200=12 X60x60. The ſwing wheel muſt be zo to ſwing 
60 ſeconds in one of its revolutions : now let 5 43200 == 21600, 
be divided by 30, and you will have 720 in the quotient, 
which muſt be broken into quotients ; the firſt of them muſt be 


application, and made to vibrate the deſired time, v. gr. ſeconds, | 12 for the great wheel which moves round once 


If ſeconds, &. by article VI or it may be taken at random, in twelve hours. 720 divided by 12, gives 60 8) 96 (12 
= the times of x 4 vibrations afterwards determined from | which may alſo be conveniently broken into two 8) 64 (8 
article VIII. | | quotients, as 10 and 6, or 5 and 12, or 8 and 75; 8) 60 ( 75 
For the uſe of the pendulum in meaſuring remote inacceſſible} which laſt is moſt convenient: and if you 
diſtances, &c. by means of ſound, G c. See SOUND. take all your pinions 8, the work will ſtand 30 


thus. 

According to this computation, the great wheel will go about 

once in twelve hours, to ſhew the hour; the ſecond wheel once 

in an hour, to ſhew the minutes; and the ſwing wheel once in 

a minute, to ſhew the ſeconds. See MovEMENT and CLock- 

WORK, 

PENDULUM level. 1 LEVEL. 

PENDULUM watch; ; Ses the articles ? WaTCcn. 

PENETRABILITY. See the article IMpsNETRABILITY. 

PENETRATION, PEtNeTRaTIo, the act whereby one 

thing enters another, or takes up the place already poſſeſſed 

by another, 

Ihe ſchool- men define penetration, the co-exiſtence of two or 
more bodies; ſo, as one is preſent, or has its extenſion in the 
ſame place as the other. See ExlsrENcE and Bopy. See alſo 
MATTER, SOLIDITY, Ge. | | 
Philoſophers hold the penetration of bodies abſurd, 3. e. that 
two bodies ſhould be at the ſame time in the ſame place: accor- 
dingly, impenetrability is laid down as one of the eſſential pro- 
perties of matter. See IMPENETRABILITY. 

What we popularly call penetration, only amounts to the mat- 
ter of one body's being admitted into the vacuity of another. 
See Vacuuu, PoRE, DIMENSION, &c. Such is the penetra- 
Zion of water through the ſubſtance of gold. See WATER. 
GoLD, exc. See alſo HarDNess. | os 

PENICILLA®, in pharmacy, a lozenge; or form of medi- 

cine made round by rolling. See LozENGE. 

It is thus called from penicillus, a Pencil, which it i d to 
33 pe ich ĩt 1s ſuppoſed to 

PENICILLUS, among chirurgeons, is uſed for a tent, to be 

t in waunds'or ulcers. See TENT and TuRUNDa. 

PENIDIUM, in pharmacy, barly-ſugar ; a preparation of ſugar, 

made by boiling it up with a decoction of barly, till it become 

brittle ; which done, it is turned out upon a marble anointed with 
oil of ſweet almonds, kneaded with the hands like paſte ; and 
while yet hot, drawn out into ſticks twiſted like cords. See 

SUGAR. 

Penidia are good againſt colds, to moderate the acrimonies of 

the breaſt, promote expectoration, ec, 

Dr. Quincy uſed Penidium, for a kind of clarified 

a mixture of ſtarch, made up into bolug's. 

PENINSU LA“, in geography, a portion, or extent of land, 

Joining to the continent by a narrow neck, or iſthmus; the reſt 

encompaſſed with water. See IsTHMuus. 


The word is compounded of the Latin, pene, 
almoſt ifland, which the French 


PENDULUM Clock, a clock, which derives its motion from the 
vibration of a pendulum. | 5 
It is controverted between Galileo and Huygens, which of the 
two firſt applied the pendulum to a clock. For the pretenſions 
of each. See CLock. 5 | | 19 
After Huygens had diſcovered that the vibrations made in arches 
of a cycloid, however unequal they were in extent, were all 
equal in time; he ſoon perceived that a pendulum applied to a 
clock, ſo as to make it deſcribe arches of a cycloid, would recti- 
fy the otherwiſe unavoidable irregularities of the motion of the 
clock; ſince, though the ſeveral cauſes of thoſe irregularities 
ſhould occaſion the pendulum to make greater or leſs vibrations; 
yet, in virtue of the cycloid, it would ſtill make them perfectly 
equal; and the motion of the clock governed thereby, would be 
preſerved perfectly equable. See CycLoip. . 
But the difficulty was to make the pendulum deſcribe arches of a 
cycloid; for, naturally, the pendulum being tied to a fixed point, 
can only deſcribe arches of circles about the ſame. I 
Here M. Huygens hit on a ſecret which all the world is now 
the better for : the iron rod or wier which bears the bob or bot- 
tom, he tied a top to a ſilken thread, placed between two cy- 
cloidal cheeks, or two little arches of a cycloid, made of metal. 
Hence .the motion of vibration, applying inceſſantly from one 
to the other of thoſe arches, the thread, which is extremely 
flexible, eaſily aſſumes the figure thereof; and by means hereof 
it is demonſtrated, that the weight ſuſpended at the other end 
of the rod, will deſcribe a juſt arch of a cycloid. 
This is doubtleſs one of the moſt uſeful and ingenious inven- 
tions many ages have produced: by means whereof, we have 
clocks which will not err a ſingle ſecond in ſeveral days. 
It is true, the pendulum is liable to its irregularities, how mi- 
nute ſoever they may be; and M. de la Hire thinks there is ſill 
room to improve it. 5 n 
The ſilk thread by which it is ſuſpended, he obſerves, ſhortens 
in moiſt weather, and lengthens in dry; by which means the 
length of the whole pendulum, and conſequently the times of 
the vibrations are varied. 
To obviate this inconvenience, M. de la Hire, in lieu of a (ilk 
thread, uſed a little fine ſpring ; which was not indeed ſubje& to 
ſhorten and lengthen; but which he found grew ſtiffer in cold 
weather, and made its vibrations faſter than in warm. 
He had therefore recourſe to a ſtiff wire or rod, firm from one 
end to the other. Indeed, by this means he renounced the ad- 
vantages of the cycloid; but he found, as he ſays, by experi- 
ence, that the vibrations in arches of circles are performed in 
uncs as equal, provided they be not of too great extent, as 


* 


ſugar, with 


and inſule ; g. d. 


. 1 * 1 h — 
= * 2 But the experiments of Sir J. Moor and que iſle. LO Oy aas render pref: 
oners, have demonſtrated the contrary. | | Such is Peloponneſus, or the Morea : ſuch al : 7 

he ordinary cauſes of the irregularities of perdulums, Mr. Der-] land, G. F 5 Het nie are Africa, Jut 


ham aſcribes to the alterations in the 
the air; which 
and by that m 


| gravity, and temperature of 
increaſe and diminiſh the weight of the ball, 
eans make the vibrations greater and leſs: an ac- 


Peninſula is the ſame with what is 
See CHERSONESUS. i | | 
PENIS, in anatomy, a part of the body, from its form, called 

t | allo 


otherwiſe called Cherſoneſus, 


PEN 


alſo the yard; and by way of eminence the member, or virile 
member, as being one of the principal organs of generation in 
the male kind.—Sce Tab. Anat. (Splanch) fig. 1. bt. Z. fig. 8 | 
litt. e b, & cc. fig. 10. litt. d. fig. 15. litt. e e. n n. (Angeiol) 
fig. 1. u. 67. See allo GENERATION and MALE. 
It is faſtened to the lower part of the os pubis, and the upper 
part of the iſchion: its body conſiſts of the two corpora caver- 
noſa, the corpus cavernoſum urethræ, and the urethra itſelf. 
The corpora cavernoſa of the penis, called alſo corpora nervoſa 


— är LIE. aa 


PENITENCE, PoeriTtewT1a, is fometimes uſe 458er. 
or 


PEN 


among the reſt, from tying the penis of a dos . 
nothing is found but .- And — 15 * in which 
minals that hang long after death, the penis beco ies of ct. 
by the blood's falling to the inferior parts, and fig "Uh rected, 
The cavernous body of the urethra is erected by us there — 


accelatores, embracing the veins of its bulb. Sex * muſey; 


of repentance, and ſometimes for the act of 
REPENTANCE and IMPENITENCE. 


a ſtate 
Yee 


r epenting. 


& ſpongioſa, Gi c. have two diſtin origins in the os pubis;[PENITENCE is alſo uſed for a diſcipline, or punifhment 
| attend 


whence they proceed, growing both in bulk and thickneſs, till 
they meet the corpus cavernoſum of the urethra, where they 
join; leaving an interſtice or channel for its paſſage along 
them; and thus continue their progreſs, connected together 
by a membranous body called the feptun, and terminating at 
length in the glans. See CAVERNOsA corpora penis. 

The cavernous body of the urethra, includes the urethra or uri- 
nary paſſage. Its form contrary to that of the other cavernous 
bodies, is largeſt at the two extremes, and ſmalleft in the mid- 
dle. That part included between the two origins of the caver- 
nous bodies of the penis, Mr. Cowper calls the bulb of the ure- 
thra: its other extremity being dilated, forms the body called 
the glans. See URETHRA, GLANS, Gc. 
The penis receives arteries from the internal iltac branches, and 
umbilical arteries ; and theſe at length ſubdividing into innu- 


PENITE 
ITENCE, allo gives the title to ſeveral reli 


Order of PENITENCE of St. Magdalen, eſtablifhed abo 
ur 


repentance; more uſually called penance. See Pexay 
(CE, 


conſiſting either of converted debauchees, and 2 order, 
lOrmeg 


ſtitutes; or of perſons who devote themſel Pro. 
reclaiming them. See PEniTENCe. Of ts XI. d 
in IS the 
year 1272, by one Bernard, a citizen of Mare: the 
voted himſelf to the work of converting the . — VIo de 
cry. eZans of the 
ernard was ſeconded by ſeveral others; wh : 
of ſociety, were at length erected into a == cs kt 
pope Nicholas III. under the rule of St. Auguſtin a 
F. Geſnay adds, that they alſo made a religious orde 
pemtents, or women they converted, giving the f 
rules and obſervances which they themſelves kept 


of ch 
m the 0 


merable branches, from the capillary extremities thereof ariſe] Congregation of PENITENCE of St. Magdalen at Pars: 
» Oved 


ſo many veins, in whoſe channels are apertures correſponding 
ro ſo many cells, which communicating with each other, empty 
_ themſelves into larger venous ducts, running on the ſuperior 

ſurface of the penis: ſome whereof join the veins of the pre- 
puce; others make one large trunk, called vera penis, which 
marching on the dorſum pexis to the proſtatæ, there divides 
and enters the internal iliac on either fide. 
The penis has nerves from a trunk compoſed of a coaleſcence 
of the third of the os ſacrum, and a branch of the great crural : 
theſe aſcending the cavernous bodies, expand themfelyes over 
the upper ſurface thereof, and are thence diſtributed to all parts 
of the penis. 
It has lymphzdudts very numerous on its ſurface under the ſkin, 
which diſcharge themſelves into the glandulæ inguinales. See 
 Sexp and URINE. 

The penis has two pair of muſcles, and an odd one; the odd 
muſcle is called accelerator urine : its upper part, which covers 
the bulb, ſerves to ſtreighten the veins paſſing through it from 
the corpus cavernoſum of the urethra, and thus hinders the 
reflux of the blood in erection; and by repeated contractions, 
drives the blood into the bulb toward the glans. Its elongation 
ſerves to compreſs the channel of the urethra, and to force out 
the contained feed or urine. See ACCELERATOR urinæ. 


The firſt pair of muſcles is called the erectores penis. By their 


action the penis is ſuſtained, and drawn towards the pubes; and 
by the aſſiſtance of the ſuſpenſory ligament of the penis, the 
vena penis is applied to the tranſverſe ligament of the offa pu- 
bis, and the refluent blood hindered from paſſing that way 


| whereby the corpora cavernoſa become diſtended. See Erxc-| 


TOR, COLLATERALIS. 


The laſt pair of muſcles are the tranſouerſales penis, which | 


vary in various ſubjects, and are ſometimes wanting : their uſe is 

to dilate that part of the cavernous body of the urethra, to 

which they are faſtened, See TRANSVERSALES penis. 

The penis has alſo three glands, firſt diſcovered by Mr. Cow- 

per; theſe all empty themſelves into the urethra, and from the 

tenacity of the liquor they ſeparate, are called the mucous glands, 

Sce Mucovs glands. 

The whole compages of the penis is inveſted with a celluloſe 

membrane, of admirable texture ; which again is covered with a 

frm nervous coat; and that with a cuticula and cutis: the 

duplicature of the cutis on the glans, makes the prepuce. See 

PRE PU. 

It is tyed to the lower part of the glans by a ligament called the 
num. See FRN UM. By another ligament, called ſuſpen- 
orium, the penis is held up to the oſſa pubis. See LIGAMENT, 

The uſe of the penis is for evacuating the ſeed, and urine.— 
Indeed Dr. Drake, from a view of its ſtructure, thinks it ori- 
ginally intended for the former only; and that the conveyance 
of the urine was not conſidered by nature in the mechaniſm of 
this part. Sec SEED and URINE. 
He adds another uſe, wiz. the incitement to venery, and the 
propagation of the ſpecies.— In effect, without ſuch an inſtru- 
ment, the ſeed of the molt perfect animals could not be con- 
veyed to the place of prolification: add to this, that an alter- 
nation of erection and flaccidity is abſolutely neceſſary ; the 
firſt for the performance of its office, the ſecond for the ſe- 
curity of the part. | 

\Without an erection, it were impoſſible to emit and lodge the 
ſeed where it ought to be; and with a conſtant one, almoſt as 
impoſſible ro ſecure the part from injuries: not to mention 
the loſs of inſtigation, which would be the conſequence of con- 
Rant erection. Sce PRIAPISM, &c. 


riſe to the preaching of F. Tiſſera . io 
converted a great number of Retina den ls Who 
Louis, duke of Orleans gave them his houſe for a Jear 14g, 
or rather, as appears by their conſtitutions, Curls vie ; 
them the Hotel, called Bochaigne, whence they wer Il ge 
to St. George's chapel in 1572. By virtue of 4 er: 
Alexander, Simon, biſhop of Paris, in 1497, drew 35 
body of ſtatutes, and gave them the rule of St. Au — ' WP; 
To qualify a woman for admiſſion, it was required K yy 
committed the fin of the fleſh.—None were admin 7 =. 
35 9 of age. 7 5 5 © abo 
ill the beginning of the laſt century, none . 

admitted; but ſince its refarmation by Mary fo Were 
none have been admitted but maids; who, however * 
tain the ancient name peritenrs. See PERNITEN rs. 


PENITENTS, an ion gi l Ne 
„an appellation given to certain fraternities, or ſocie. 


ties of perſons who aſſemble together for pra 

ceſſions bare-footed, their faces pete 2. | gar 8 

CO diſcipline, exc. ei 
ere are white penitents in Italy, at Avignon, an 

There are alſo blue penitents, — . 

aſſiſt criminals at their death, and give them burial 

Mabillon tells us, that at Turin there are a fer of penitents Kept in 

pay, to walk through the ſtreets in proceſſion, cut their ſouls. 

ers with whips, c. 


PENITENTSs, or converts of the name of Feſus, a congregation of 


religious at Seville; conſiſting of women, who had led a licen. 
tious life: founded in 1550. See PENITENcER. 
This monaſtery is divided into three quarters: one for profeſ. 
ſed religious; another for novices ; a third for thoſe under cor 
rection. | | 
When theſe laſt give ſigns of a real repentence, they areremoy- 
ed into the quarter of the novices; where, if they do not bebe 
themſelves well, they are remanded to their correction, They 
obſerve the rule of St. Auguſtin. | 
PENITENTS of Orvieto, are an order of nuns, inſtituted by Ar 
thony Simoncelli, a gentleman of Orvieto.—The monaſtery he 
built, was at firſt deſtined for the reception of poor girls, abi. 
doned by their parents, and in danger of loſing their virtue. 
In 1662, it was erected into a monaſtery, for the reception of 
ſuch as, having abandoned themſelves to impurity, were willng 
to take up and conſecrate themſelves to God by ſolemn voni 
their rule is that of the Carmelites. 

Theſe N have this in peculiar, that they undergo no no- 

viciate. All required is, that they continue a few months in 
the monaſtery in a ſecular habit; after which they are admited 
to the vows. 
PENITENTIAL, Potn1TENTIALE, an eccleſiaſtical book 
retained among the Romaniſts ; wherein is preſcribed wii 
relates to the impoſition of penance, and the reconciliation d 
penitents. See PENANCE and PENITENCE. 1 
In the capitulars of Charlemaign, the prieſts are enjoined b 
ſtudy well their penitential.— There are various penitental; 
the Roman penitential, that of venerable Bede, chat of pops 
Gregory III, exc. | 
PENITENTIARY, PogntTENTIARIUS, an office, of 
bunal in the court of Rome; wherein re examined and cel. 
vered out the ſecret bulls, graces, or diſpenſations relating 0 
conſcience, confeſſion, &c. See BULL, PENANCE; G0 
The expeditions of the penitentiary are ſealed up with red y 
and ſent cloſe; directed to the confeſſors. n 
PENITENTIARY is alſo an officer, or dignitary, in ſome ca « 
drals; veſted wich power from the biſhop to abſolve caſes 


The cauſe of the erection of the peris is the blood diſtending 
the corpora cavernoſa; as is evident from inany experiments; 


| ear, See ABSOLUTION. 


ſerved to him: on which account he is alſo called the l 
[1 


PEN 


es there is a grand penitentiary, and a ſab- peni- 
ee — ſays, that pope Simplicius choſe ſome 
Roman Prieſts to preſide over penances. 


gentiar). 
among the 
At preſent c 


triarc 
He preſi 


lutions nt, 
proctors, or advocates of the ſacred penitentary. 


EN NA. See the article PIN NA. 


ſame rib or ſtalk: as thoſe of aſh, walnut-trees, 
Lear, PLANT, Qc. 


lace over a tent. See GUIDON, &. 
It is oppoſed to the banner, which was ſquare; 


ſaſted in cutting off the tail of his pennon, and thus 
ir into a banner. See BAN NERET. 


Monty and Colin. See alſo PENCE. 
PECUNIA. 
Hicks, GW. 


equal to our 7s. 64. See MARK, Gc. 


STERLING and PENNY-WEIGHT. 
The penny ſterling, is now nigh diſuſed as a coin; 


pound, See SHILLING and POUND. 
three livres. See E8CHANGE. 


See DENIER. 


twenty patards the florin. See FLORIN. 


make the krieux; and ſixty the florin of thoſe cities; 
the French crown, or 4s. 6d. ſterling. 


thing penny, and brothal-penny. See PENCE, Gc. 
Bord balf-PENNY OY Bag 


ot one of our ancient ſilver pennies. See PN. 


and SILVER. 


PENNY POST See the article penny-P 
: -Posr. 
PENON. See the article N 4 


8978 not by tale. See Poux and LIRRA. 


ENSIONARY. | 

| That which in 

Lincoln's-Inn a 
Vol. II. 


i 5 i dinal 
he has his grand penitentiar y; who is a car 
and the chief +8 other penitentiary prieſts eſtabliſhed _ 
hal churches of Rome, who conſult him in difficult Ca ww 
des in the penitentiary, diſpatches diſpenſations, avio- 
Cc. and has under him a regent, and twenty four 


p a, Wi among botaniſts, are ſuch 
NAT A folia, winged leaves, among botanitts, 4 
: * of Wale as grow directly one againſt another, on the 


| 0 o 4 . ly 
NN ON, or Pexow, a ſtandard with a long tail; ancient 
: Cavity tO a {imple gentleman; properly uſed as a guidon, to 


when any one was to be made a banneret, the ceremony con- 


PENNY, or PEN Y, in commerce, an ancient Engliſh coin, 
which had formerly conſiderable courſe; but is now generally 
dwindled into an imaginary money, or money of account, See 


* Camden derives the word from the Latin pecunia, money. See 


The ancient Engliſh penny, penig, or pening, was the firſt ſilver 
coin ſtruck in England; nay, and the only one current among 
our Saxon anceſtors: as is agreed by Camden, Spelman, Dr. 


The Penny was equal in weight to our three ꝓence; five of them 
made one ſhilling, or ſcilling ſaxon; thirty a mark or mancule, 


ſubſiſts, but as a money of account, containing the twelfth 
part of a ſhilling, or the two hundred and fortieth part of a 


The courſe of exchange between England and France, is ſettled 
on the foot of ſo many pence ſterling, for a French crown of 


The French penny, or denier, is of two kinds; the Paris peuny, 
called denier Pariſis; and the peuny of Tours, denier Tournois. 


The Dutch penny, called pennink, is a real money, worth about 
one fifth more than the French penny Tuurnois.— The pennink is 
alſo uſed as a money of account, in keeping books by pounds, 
florins and patards; twelve pexninks make the patard; and 


At Hambourg, Nuremberg, ec. the penny or pfennig of ac- 
count, is put equal to the French perry Tournois. Eight of them 


| Pexxy, in ancient ſtatutes, ec. is uſed for all ſilver money. 
And hence the the ward-penny, aver. penny, hundred. penny, ti. 


BoRD half-perny. 


Halj-PENNy HALF-peuny. 
Rete PENNY See the article ET E penn). 
Schar PENNY SCHAR penny. 
Ward PENNY WaRrD penny. 


PENNY-W EIGHT, a Troy weight, containing twenty 
tour grains; each grain weighing a grain of wheat gathered out 
of the middle of the ear, well dried. See WEICH and GRAIN. 

The name took its riſe hence, that this was, actually the weight 


Twenty of theſe penny- weights make an ounce Troy. See 
OuxcE.—A pemny-weight of gold bullion ſtandard, is worth 
four ſhillings ; and of filver bullion, three-pence. See Gol p 


G N, PENsIO0, a yearly appointment, or ſum of money 
Pad any one for ſervices, or conliderations already paſt. See 


1 the two temples is called a parliament, and in 
council, is in Gray's-Inn termed a penſion; wiz. 


Gc. See 


and hence, 


converting 


Till the time of king Edward l. the peuny was ſtruck with a 
croſs ſo deeply indented in it, that it might be eaſily broke, and 
parted, on occaſion, into two parts; thence called half-pernies ; 
or into four, thence called fourthings, or farthings.— But that 
prince coined it without indenture; in lieu of which he firſt 
ſtruck round half-pexce and farthings. See FARTHING. 
He alſo reduced the weight of the penny to a ſtandard; order- 
ing that it ſhould weight thirty two grains of wheat, taken out 
of the middle of the ear.—This penny was called the penny] 
flerling. —T wenty of theſe pence were to weigh an ounce ; 
whence the penny became a weight, as well as a coin. See] 


and ſcarce 


and ninety 


P E N 


an aſſembly of the members of of the ſociety, to conſult of tlie 


affairs of the houſe. See INN, exc, 


PENSIONs, alſo denote certain annual payments of each member 


to the houſe, for certain occaſions. | | 
When a penſion writ is iſſued, none ſued thereby in the inns 
of court ſhall be diſcharged, or permitted to come into com- 
mons, till all duties be paid. 3 

Hence a penſion order in the ſame inn, is a peremptory order 
againſt ſuch of the ſociety as are in arrear for penſions, and other 
duties. 


PENSIONARY, or PENs10NER, 2 perſoh who has a pen- 


ſion, appointment, or yearly ſum, payable during life, by way 
of acknowledgment ; charged on the eſtate of a prince, com- 
pany, particular perſon, or the like. | 

In the Romiſh countries it is frequent to have penſions on 
benefices : theſe were anciently granted with a great deal of eaſe, 
under pretence of infirmities, poverty, @&-c.—But ſince the XII 
century, theſe pretences were carried ſo far, that the incum- 
bents, or titularies of benefices were little more than farmers. 
This obliged the ſpiritual powers to fix the cauſes, and the 
quantities of perſronus.—Penſions are now only creatable by the 
pope; and are never to exceed one third of the revenue; two 
thirds being ſtill to remain to the incumbent. 


PENSIONARY, is alſo the appellation of the firſt miniſter of the 


ſtates of the province of Holland. See STATES. 

The penſionary is chairman in aſſemblies of the ſtates of that 
province; he propoſes the matters to be conſulted on, collects 
the votes, forms and pronounces the reſolutions of the ſtates, 
opens letters, confers with foreign miniſters, G c. 

He is charged with inſpecting the finances, preſerving the rights 
of the province, maintaining the authority of the ſtates, and 
ſeeing to the obſervation of the laws, ec. for the good of the 
ſtate. He aſſiſts in the college of deputy-counſellors of the 
province, who repreſent the ſoveraignty in the abſence of the 
ſtates; and is perpetual deputy of the ſtates general of the United 
Provinces. His commiſhon is only given for five years; after 
which it is deliberated whether or no it ſhall be renewed. In- 
deed, there is no inſtance of its having been revoked. Death 
only puts a period to the functions of this important miniſter. 
Formerly, he was called the advocate of the province : the title 
penſionary was only given at the time Barnevelt had the office. 
Orotius calls him in Latin adſeſſor juriſperitus; Merula advoca- 
tus generalis ; Matthzus, profeſſor at Leyden, conſiliarius pen- 
ſionarius, which is the quality the ſtates give him in their in- 
ſtruments. 


PENSIOARY, is alſo the firſt miniſter of the regency of each 


City, in the province of Holland. See Province. « 


His office is to give his advice in matters relating to the go- 


vernment, either of the city in particular, or of the ſtate in ge- 
neral; and in aſſemblies of the ſtates of the province is ſpeaker 
in behalf of his city. 

Yet, the functions of theſe penſſonaries is not alike every where: 
In ſome cities they only give their advice; and ate never found 


in aſſemblies of the magiſtrates, except when expreſlly called 


thither: in others they attend conſtantly ; and in others they 
even make the propoſitions on the part of the burgher maſters, 
draw up their concluſions, &c.—They are called penſionaries, 
becauſe they receive an appointment or penſion. 


Gentlemen PENSIONERS, a band of gentlemen, whoſe buſineſs 


is to guard the king's perſon in his own houſe; and who for 
that end wait in the preſence chamber. 

They were firſt ſet on foot by King Henry VII. the number is 
forty; and each obliged to keep three double horſes and a ſer- 
vant, who is to be armed: ſo that they properly make a troop 
of guards; and have accordingly been muſtered by their own 
officers : but this part of duty, to which they are ſwore, the 


king uſually diſpenſes with. 


Their officers are a captain, lieutenant, ſtandard-bearer, and 
clerk of the cheque.—Their ordinary arms are gilt pole-axes, 
with which they attend the king to and from the chapel-royal ; 


receiving him in the preſence chamber, or coming out of his 


private lodging; as allo at all great ſolemnities. Their penſion 


1007. per annum. 


PNS TO CK. See the article PEN. 


P J NTACH ORD *, an ancient muſical inſtrument with five 
rings. 


Whence the name of ge, five, and xogon, ſtring. 


The invention of the pextachord is referred to the Scythians : 
the ſtrings were of bullocks leather, and were ſtruck with a 
plectrum made of goats horn. | 
PENTACROSTICK, a ſet of, or ſeries of verſes fo diſpoſed, 
as that there are always found five acroſticks of the ſame name 
in five diviſions of each verſe. See AcRosT1ck, ; 


PENSA libra, in our ancient cuſtoms, a pound of money paid : 2 F ee a figure of five fides, and five 


The word comes from the Greek Fwlayw;, guinguangulus, com- 
pounded of ne, five, and ana, angle. See Po I 2885. = 


If the five ſides are equal, the angles are fo too; and the figure 


is called a regular pentagon, as fig. 47. Tab. Geometr 'y,—Moſt 
citadels are regular pentagons. See CITADꝗEL. 


The moſt conſiderable property of a pentagon is, that one of 


its 
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its ſides, v. g. DE, is equal in power to the ſides of a hexagon, 
and a decagon inſcribed in the ſame circle AB CDE: that is, 


the ſquare of the ſide DE is equal to the ſum of the ſquares of the 


ſides Da and Db. 
Pappus has alſo demonſtrated that twelve regular pentagons, con- 
tain more than twenty triangles inſcribed in the fame circle. 


lib. 5. probl. 45. 


The dodecahedron, which is the fourth regular body, conſiſts of 


twelve pentagons. See DODECAHEDRON. | 

Projeckion or perſpective of a PENTAGON. See PERSPECTIVE. 

PENTAGRAPH, an inſtrument whereby deſigns, prints, &. 
of any kind, may be copied in any proportion; without a per- 
ſon's 25 ſkilled in drawing. See DEsIoN, REDUCTION, c. 

The inſtrument is otherwiſe called a parallelogram. See Pa- 
RALLELOGRAM. | 

The common pentagraph (repreſented Tab. Miſcell. fig. 6.) con- 
fiſts of four braſs or wooden rulers, two of them from fifteen 
to eighteen inches long, the other two half that length. At the 
ends, and in the middle of the longer rulers, as alſo at the ends 
of the ſhorter, are holes, upon the exact fixing whereof the per- 
fection of the inſtrument chiefly depends. Thoſe in the mid- 
dle of the long rulers are to be at the ſame diſtance from thoſe 
at the ends of the long ones, and thoſe of the ſhort ones; ſo 
that when put together they may always make a parallelogram. 
The inſtrument is fitted together for uſe, by ſeveral little pieces, 
particularly a little pillar, N® x. having at one end a ſcrew and 
nut, whereby the two long rulers are joined; and at the other 
a little knot for the inſtrument to {lide on. The piece N? 2. is 
a rivet with a ſcrew and nut, wherewith each ſhort ruler is 
faſtened to the middle of each long one. The piece NP 3. is 
a pillar, one end whereof being hollowed into a ſcrew, has a 
nut fit to it. At the other end is a worm to ſcrew into the table: 
when the inſtrument is to be uſed, it joins the ends of the two 
ſhort rulers. The piece N24. is a pen, portcraion, or pencil, 
ſcrewed into a little pillar. Laſtly, the piece Ne 5. is a braſs 
point, moderately blunt, ſcrewed likewiſe into a little pillar. 
Uſe of the PENTAGRAPH or parallelogram.—1. To copy a deſign 
in the fame ſcale or bigneſs as the original: ſcrew the worm 
Neg. into the table; lay a paper under the pencil N? 4. and the 
deſign under the point Nꝰ 5. This done, conducting the point 
over the ſeveral lines and parts of the deſign, the pencil will 
draw or repeat the ſame on the paper. 

2. If the deſign be to be reduced —e. gr. into half the ſpace; 
the worm muſt be placed at the end of the long ruler N? 4. 
and the paper and pencil in the middle. In this fituation con- 
duct the braſs point over the ſeveral lines of the deſign as before; 
and the pencil at the fame time will draw its copy in the pro- 
portion required; the pencil here only moving half the lengths 
that the point moves. | | 

Hence, on the contrary, if the deſign be to be enlarged by one 
half, the braſs point, with the deſign, muſt be placed in the 
middle, at N* 3. the pencil and paper at the end of the long 
ruler, and the worm ar the other. 

. To enlarge or reduce in other proportions, there are holes 
drilled at equal diſtances on each ruler, viz. all along the ſhort 
ones, and half way the long ones; in order for placing the braſs 
point, pencil, and worm in a right line therein; 2. e. if the 
piece carrying the point be put in the third hole, the two other 
pieces muſt be put in its third hole. | 
If then, the point and deſign be placed at any hole of the great 
rulers, and the pencil with the paper at any hole of the ſhort 
ruler, which forms the angle therewith ; the copy will be leſs 


than half the original. On the contrary, if it be placed at one 


of the holes of that ſhort ruler, which is parallel to the long 
ruler, the copy will be greater than half the original. 


The conſtruction of this inſtrument requires a degree of ac- 


curacy, which moſt of our inſtrument-makers are ſtrangers to; 


for which reaſon there are very few of the inſtruments that ſuc- 
ceed. Few will do any thing tolerably but ſtrait lines; and 


many of them not thoſe. 


PENTAME TER, in poetry, a kind of verſe, conſiſting of 


five feet or metres. See VERsE and Foor. 


The word is derived from the Greek Tora, g. d. five Mea- 
ſures. 
The two firſt feet of a pentameter, may be either dactyls or ſpon- 


dees; the third always a ſpondee; and the two laſt anapzſts. 


It is uſually joined to hexameters, in elegies, epiſtles, epigrams, 
and other little pieces. There is no work of pentameters alone. 


See HEXAMETER. 


PENTAPETALOUS plants, are ſuch whoſe flower conſiſts of 


five leaves. See PLANT. 


PENTAPOLIS, NENTANOAIZ, in geography, &c. a country 


wherein are five cities. | 


The name pentapolis has been given to ſeveral eountries, parti- 
cularly the valley wherein ſtood the five infamous cities deſtroy- 
ed by the ſhower of fire and brimſtone, in the time of Abraham. 
It is commonly ſuppoſed, this country was the place where now 
ſtands the lake Aſphaltites, or dead ſea: Sanfon places it in the 
© neighbourhood of this lake, but without any proof. D'Herbelot 


calls this the pentapolis of the ſodomites. 


The moſt celebrated was the pentapolis cyrenaica, or pentapolis 


PENTASTICH, PENTASTICHON, in 
PENTASTYLE, in architecture, a work wherein 


Pere Simon, in his Hiſt. Crit. du V. Te/2. produces a 9 
of the Pentateuch, as we now have it. Indeed, thoſe 


interpolations at the end, are ſufficient to determine the ne; 
it being abſurd to ſuppoſe Moſes the author of the cos o 


PENTATH LON, nENTAEAON, in antiqui 


PEN 


of Egypt, whoſe five cities were Berenic 

Oyrane: zad Agalicals hr fine, pute 
Among the ancient geographers and hiſtorians wel | 
of the pentapolis of Libya, now called meſtrata: owt. read 
of Italy; and the pentapolis of Aſia minor. Penta 


caſes. See Ap To rE and Cass. 


PENTAPTOT ON, in grammar, a noun Which has only | 
9711 five 


diviſion of a poem, conſiſting of five verſes. 


oo of columns. See CoLumn. 
uch was the portico begun by the empero i 

which was to have been continu'd from the dg = 
bridge Milvius, i. e. from the Porto del populo 585 


PENTATEUCH, in the ſacred learning, the five age 
of 


Moſes, at the head of the old teſtament: viz. G 
Leviticus, Numbers, and Deuteronomy. See | Sag l Exody 
* The word is formed from the Greek werrarevx og which 
the ſame, compounded of s five and rev xo, volume Arif 


ber of paſſages to prove that Moſes was not wholly 3 3 
Or 


apparent 


his own death and burial, and of the compariſo 5 

and the ſucceeding prophets in Iſrael. Parton between hin 
Theſe interpolated paſſages are uſually attributed to Eſa, 

who, on his return from the Babyloniſh Captivity, is ſu ares; 
to have publiſhed the old teſtament, or at leaſt a part of PPoled 
rected and enlarged. See CanoNn. "0 
There are two famous Pentateuchs, or editions of the Pena 
which have a long time diſputed the preference, both a; = 
tiquity, and as to character; viz. that of the Jews alle 
Juiſb or Hebrew Pentateuch, wrote in the Chaldean, or AF (ne 
character; and that of the Samaritans, wrote in the — 


or Phœnician character. Each is maintained to be the ancient 
Hebrew; though the generality of the criticks give it in behalf 
of the latter. See HEBREW. | 


Indeed, as to the point of matter, they aregenerally Pretty con 
formable to each other, each has all the interpolated paſl; 1 
above-mentioned, though the Samaritan has one or two 2 
not in the Hebrew : the firſt a paſſage in Deut. XXVii.4. e 
altar is enjoined to be built, and ſacrifices to be offered on 
mount Ebal, or rather mount Gerizzim; which paſſage was 
doubtleſs foiſted in to countenance the Samaritan worſhip, and 
repreſent it of equal antiquity with that of the temple of Jeruks 


lem. See SAMARITANS. 


Mr. Whiſton, however, declares he ſees no reaſon to accu 
the Samaritan of corruption, in theſe points, but rather the 


Jewiſh; and earneſtly contends that the former is an uncor. 


rupted copy of the books of Moſes, originally derived from 
the firſt ſeparation of the ten tribes themſelves, in the days of 
Jeroboam.—The contrary whereof is apparent from the mere 
confeſſed interpolations aſcribed to Eſdras, who lived ſeveri 
hundred years after the time of Jeroboam. 

But the grand difference is in the letter or character: the Jewiſh 
being in the Chaldean or Aſſyrian character, and the Samaritan 
in the Phoenician, i. e. the Canaanitiſh character; this lauer 
ſeems to have an advantage over the vulgar Jewiſh Pentateuch— 
Yet is Prideaux of opinion, the latter is only a tranſcript from 
the former, out of the Chaldean into the old Hebrew character, 
One great reaſon he gives, is, that there are many variations in 
the Samaritan, manifeſtly occaſioned by miſtaking the fimilar 
letters in the Hebrew alphabet; which letters having no fimil- 
tude in the Samaritan character, it is evident the variations mult 
have ariſen in tranſcribing from the vulgar Hebrew into Sam. 
ritan ; not the contrary way. | 

Add to this, that Simon, Allix, and many other learned men 
take the Chaldean or Aſſyrian character to have been the ch 
racter always in uſe among the Jews; and the Samaritanor Cat 
anitiſh, or as it is alſo called the old Hebrew character, to haye 
never been uſed by the Jews before the captivity, in any ma- 
ner, either in books, or on medals. See CHARACTER. 
Hence the Pentateuch muſt have been tranſcribed into that ch. 
racter; and that, probably, to render it legible to the inbabi- 
tant of Samaria, who upon their introduction of the Pen- 
teuch might probably be verſed in no other character. 
Uſher takes the Samaritan Pentateuch to have been compiled 
Doſitheus a Samaritan, mentioned by Origen to have adulten. 
ted the Pentateuch.—Du Pin ſuppoſes it the work of ſome =_ 
dern Samaritan, whom he imagines to have compile 1 10 
out of the different copies of the Paleſtinian and Baby oni 


Jews, and the Septuagint; becauſe it ſometimes agrees with ole, 
and ſometimes with another. * 
ty, the five ex 
ciſes performed at the Grecian games, and for which pas 
were propoſed. See ExERc15E, GAME, Cc. 3 
Theſe exerciſes were wreſtling, boxing, leaping, wet 0 
quoit- playing. He who bore away the prize in _ * 
called pentathlus; by the Latins, quinquertio; 35 the e 
ciſes themſelyes were by thoſe latter people called ci NN. 


P E N 


NON, in the ancient muſic, a concord, by us 


called the redundant ſixth. See SIXTH. 


pENTATO 


f four tones, and 2 major and minor ſemitone: 
1 8 Pentatonon, 4. d. five tones. 
PENTECON TERUS, NENKHTONTEFPOZ, 
ars 


om. 88 * 

*., INE H, 
8 *held in commemoration of the deſcent of the 
4 Ghoſt on the apoſtles: as deſcribed in the acts. See 


Holy 

iTIDE. | | 
Warr wen” from the Greek 6 11x05 og, q. d. quinquage/imus 
day after Eaſter. See EASTER. 


| its name 
Wh bro — held on the fiftieth 4 
: niſhed the paſchal time, or 
St. Jerom, ec. obſerve, 


In the ancient church, 3 

ſeaſon; wherein, as Tertullian, 
— was ſung TY. where, the office celebrated ſtand- 
ing, no faſting allowed, | | | 
The Jews likewiſe had a feaſt they called Pertecoft, or quinqua- 
geſinus; ſolemnized in memory of the laws being given to 
NMoſes 50 days after their departure out of Egypt. ; 
W pENTECOSTALS, PENTECOSTALIA, anciently, were pious 
4 jons made at | 
8 prieſt; and ſometimes by inferior churches or pa- 
raiſnes, to the principal or mother church. See OBL ATION. 
= Theſe pariſh Pentecoſtals were alſo called Whitſun-farthings ; and 
| their ſum was divided into four parts, of which one went to the 


rieſt, one to the poor, one towards the repair of the church, 
and one to the biſhop of the dioceſe. See WHITSUN-FAR= 


holes ; wherein were faſtened the legs, arms, and heads of cri- 

| minals, to prevent their ſtirring. See PILLORY. | 
| PENTHEMIMERIS*®, in the Greek and Latin poetry, part of 

a verſe, conſiſting of two feet, and a long ſyllable. 
* The word in Greek, we nw gels 3 compounded of ur, five 

aus, half, and eggs, part. | 

| PENUL TIMA®, or PENULTIMATE, in grammar, denotes 
the ſyllable, or foot, immediately before the laſt. 

The word is formed from the Latin pene & ultimus, almoſt laſt. 
Hence antepenultimate is that before the penultimate, or the laſt 
but two. See ANTEPENULTIMA. 

PENULTIMATE, in muſic. M. Broſſard will have it the ſame 
with what the Greeks called paranete; though others will not 
allow the paranete to be the penultimate chord, but the next 
thereto. 7 | 

PENULTIMATE of the ſeparate, paranete diazeugmenon, is a name 
the ancients gave ro one of the chords of their lyre or ſyſtem ; 
correſponding to the d, la, re, of the third octave of the mo- 
dern ſyſtem. | 

PENULTIMATE of the acute, paranete hyperboleon, a chord of the 
ancient ſyſtem, anſwering to the g, re, ſol, of che third octave 
of the modern ſyſtem. | 

PENUMBRA, in aſtronomy, a faint, or partial ſhade, obſerved 
between the perfect ſhadow and the full light in an eclipſe. See 
SHADOW. 
The penumbra ariſes from the magnitude of the ſun's body : were 
he only a luminous point, the ſhadow would be all perfect; but 
by reaſon of the diameter of the ſun, ir happens that a place 
which is not illuminated by the whole body of the ſun, does yet 
receive rays from a part thereof, 
Thus ſuppoſe S the ſun (Tab. Aſtron. fig. 47.) and T the moon, 
and the ſhadow of the latter to be projected on a plane as G H. 
The true proper ſhadow of T, viz. G H, will be encompaſſed 
with an imperfect ſhadow, or penumbra, HL and GE, each 
portion whereof is illuminated by an entire hemiſphere of the 
ſun. 
The degree of light or ſhadow of the penumbra will be dif- 
ferent in different parts, as thoſe parts lye open to the rays of a 
greater or leſſer part of the ſun's body: thus from L to H, and 
trom E to G the light continually diminiſhes; and in the con- 
hes of G and H, the penumbra becomes loſt and confounded 
with the total ſhade ; as, near E and L, it is confounded with 
the total light. {7 | 

A peuumbra muſt be found in all eclipſes, whether of the 

lun, the moon, or the other planets, primary or ſecundary ; but 

it is moſt conſiderable with us in eclipſes of the ſun; as is the 
caſe here referred to. 

In eclipſes of the moon, the earth is incompaſſed indeed with a 

benumbra; but it is only ſenſible to us on the earth near the to- 

tal ſhadow : an obſerver placed on a plane, whereon the ſhadow 
talls, might obſerve the whole penumbra, as in eclipſes of the 
ſun. Thus an eye placed at I or F, would only ſee the ſemi- 
diameter of the ſun; the reſt being hid behind the moon. Go- 
ng from I towards H, more and more of the ſun is hid, till 
it be loſt in the ſhadow itſelf, gc. 

Hence we have eclipſes of the ſun when the ſhadow never touches 

the earth, provided the penumbra do but reach it; and hence 

there is a difference obſerved in eclipſes of the ſun, as the ſha- 
dow itſelf, or a greater or leſs degree of the penumbra paſſes over 


wplace—But eclipſes of the moon appear the ſame in all pla 
Where they are viſible. See Moo. 8 98 


a veſſel with fifty 
Whitſuntide ; a ſolemn feaſt 


the feaſt of Pentecoſt, by the pariſhioners to 


THINGS. : | 
| PENTESYRINGUS, in antiquity, a ſort of pillory, with five 


be total or central; when only the penumbra falls on. it, the 
eclipſe is ſaid to be partial. See Ec Isk. 

The penumbra extends Oy in length, in aſtnuch as to each 
point of the diameter of the ſun, there anſwers a ſpace infinite 
in length into which no. rays enter from that point, though there 
do from others. Two rays drawn from the two extremities of 
the earth's diameter, and which proceed till diverging, form 
the two. edges of the penumbra; which, of conſequence, is con- 
tinually growing in width, and is infinite alſo in this ſenſe.— 
All that infinite ſpace is the penumbra, except the triangle of 
the ſhadow included in it. 

The figure of this ſpace comprehending the ſhadow, is a tra- 
pezium, one of whoſe ſides is the diameter of the earth; the 
oppoſite fide parallel thereto is an infinite line, i. e. the width of 
the penumbra projected to infinity, and the two other fides 
two rays drawn from the two extremities of the diameter of the 
ſun, through thoſe of the diameter of the earth, and which pro- 
longed back beyond the ſun, will interſect in a certain point, 
making an angle equal to the apparent diameter of the ſun ; 
which angle may be called the angle of the penumbra, 
Now the penumbra will be the greater as this angle, or, which 
is the fame thing, as the ſtar is greater, the planet remaining the 
fame: and if the diameter of the planet be increaſed, the ſtar 
remaining the fame, it will be the ſame as if the diameter ſtil 
receded from the angle of the penumbra. 
M. de le Hire examines the different degrees of the penumbra, 
and repreſents them geometrically by the ordinates of a curve, 
which ſhall be among themſelves, as the ſeveral parts of the 
ſun's diſk, wherewith a body placed in the penumbra is en- 
lightened. | 

PENY. See the article PENNY. 

PEP and PE PIA. See the article Pip. 

PE PAS MUS, IENAEMOE, in medicine, the digeſting, and 
ripening of morbid humours. See MaTUuRAaTION, DiGEs- 
TION, @Fc. 

PEPASTIC®, or PEPTIc, DEDAETIKOE, or NENTIKOS, in 
medicine, a kind of medicament of the confiſtence of an em- 
plaſter ; proper to bring vitious and corrupt humours to a head, 
and diſpoſe them for ſuppuration, See RIPENER and Di- 
GESTIVE. 

The words are formed from the Greek æπ hen to digeſt, or ripen. 
Butter, roots of mallows, of flowers-de-lis, onions and leaves 
of oxylapathum are eſteemed good pepaſticks, or maturatives, 
PEPPER, PiPER, an aromatic fruit, or berry, of a hot, dry 

quality; chiefly uſed in the ſeaſoning of meats. See Spick. 

It is the product of a ſhrub growing in ſeveral parts of the 

Eaſt-Indies, chiefly Java, Sumatra, Malacca, and the coaſts of 
Malabar. The plant is very weak and of the reptile kind, and 
for that reaſon uſually planted at the foot of the larger trees, as 
the areca, coco, ec. 
Pepper grows in bunches or cluſters ; at firſt green, as the grains 
ripen they grow red; and at laſt, after being expoſed a while to 
the ſun, become black, in the condition we ſee them. | 
The fruit is gathered in November. It muſt be choſen large, 
full, not wrinkled, without duft, with a good many white grains 
init; and care be taken the largeſt berries have not been picked 
out to make white pepper, 
White PEPPER, Piper album, is the fruit of the ſame plant with 
the black, and is prepared from ir by moiſtening it with the ſea- 
water, and then expoſing it to the ſun, and caſting away the 
outer bark, which abandoning the grains, leave it white. See 
WIr. | | 
Indeed, M. Dellon, a late traveller, ſays, they ſtrip off the ſkin 
by beating it before it be quite dry; or by ſoaking it in water 
after it has dried, and then beating it. 
Many authors, and among the reſt Pomet, will have the abhire 
Pepper to be natural, and the fruit of a different plant from the 
black; but M. Dellon, who expreſsly declares the contrary 
from his own long experience, ſeems to put the matter pait 
doubt. 
White pepper muſt be choſen after the ſame manner as black: 
with this further care, that it hath not been dyed white, —. 
Pepper that is fold ground, is very apt to be ſophiſticated ; the 
black with burnt cruſt of bread, &c. the white with beaten 
rice. 
Long PEPPER, Piper longum, is denominated from its form, which 
in length and thickneſs equals a child's finger; it conſiſts of an 
aſſemblage of grains, or berries joined cloſe to one another, of a 
browniſh colour, bordering without on red, and within on black : 
and grows by a long pedicle to a plant, like that of the black 
pepper, but lower, and its leaves ſmaller and greener. Its taſte 
reſembles that of the former, bur lefs ſharp. 
There are three kinds of this pepper, that of the Eaſt.- Indies 
that of America, and that of Erhiopia, called alſo grain of 
Zelim : though the firſt alone is the proper long pepper; th 
_ Per long pepper; the 
reſt reſembling it but little. 5 
It muſt be choſen new, large, heavy, well filled, hard to break 
without duſt or mixture; its chief uſe is in medicine, where it en- 
ters ſeveral galenical compoſitions, among the reſt Venice treacle. 
Guinea PEPPER, Piper indicum, is a reddiſh pepper, of a coral co- 


When the ſhadow itſelf falls on the earth, the eclipſe is ſaid to 


| lour, much eſteemed by the Americans, from among whom it 
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is brought, and by them called chile, by the Spaniards pimenton, 
and the French, garden coral. | 

It is now cultivated pretty commonly in France, eſpecially in 
Languedoc; uſed in making vinegar, and likewiſe comfited 
with ſugar. It muſt be choſen new, in large pods, dry, entire, 
and red. | he | 

There are four kinds, the firſt called by the Americans chil- 
chotes; the ſecond, very ſinall, chilterpin; both of a very 
pungent taſte : rhe third, ronalchiles, moderately hot, and eaten 


by the natives like other fruit with bread ; the fourth, chilpe-“ 


lazua, moderately pungent, much uſed by the Spaniards in the 
preparation of chocolate; -there is alſo a fifth kind called agy, 
growing in Peru. | 

amaica PEPPER, called by the Dutch amomi, by the Spaniards 

pimienta de Famaica, is the fruit of the tree that yields the In- 

dian wood, growing plentifully in Jamaica, and other Ame- 

Tican iflands. | 

It is a real aromatic, and may ſupply the defect both of cloves, 

nutmeg, and cinnamon; whence it is called allo by the Eng- 
liſh, all-ſpice. The French call it the round clove, from its 

taſte reſembling that ſpice. | 

PEPSIS*, in medicine, the coction, or digeſtion of foods, or 
humours in the body. See CocTion and D1GESTION. 

The word is Greek, qe, which ſignifies boiling, 

PEPTIC, in medicine. See PEPASTIc. - 5 

PEPU ZIANS, a ſect of ancient hereticks, otherwiſe called 
Phrygians, or Cataphrygians. See CATAPHRYGIAN. 

They had their name Pepuxiaus from a pretence that Jeſus 

' Chriſt appeared to one of their propheteſſes in the city Pe- 
puza in Phrygia, which was their holy city. See QUINTI1- 
LIAN s. | 

PER accidens. Sce the article ACCIDENS, 

 PERACUTUM merſtruaum. See MENSTRUUM. 

PERAMBULATION of zhe foreſt, the ſurveying, or walking 
abour a foreſt, or the limits of it, by juſtices or other officers 
thereto appointed, to ſet down the metes and bounds thereof, 
and what is within the foreſt, and what without. See PURLIEU 
and FoREST. 

PERAMBULATIONE facienda, is a writ commanding the 
ſheriff to make perambulation, and ſet down the bounds of two, 
or more manors, whoſe limits are not ſo well known. 

The writ de perambulatione facienda, is only iſſued where the 

lords of both manors agree to have ſuch perambulation. If one 

of them refuſe, the other muſt ſeek his remedy by a writ de 
rationabililus diviſis. See RATIONABILIBUS. 

PERAMBULATOR, in ſurveying, an inſtrument for the 
meaſuring of diſtances ; called alſo pedometer, way-wiſer, and 

ſurveying wheel, See PEDOMETER and WAY-WISER. 
Its advantages are its handineſs, and expedition: its contrivance 
is ſuch, that it may be fitted to the wheel of a coach; in which 
it performs its office, and meaſures the road without any trouble 
at all. | 
There is ſome difference in its make: that now moſt uſual, a 
molt convenient, is as follows. | 1 

Conſtruction of the PERAMBULATOR or way-wiſer.—The peram- 
bulator (repreſented Tab. Survey. fig. 23.) conſiſts of a wheel two 
feet ſeven inches and a half in diameter; conſequently half a 
pole, or eight ſoot and three inches in circumference. On one end 
of the axis is a nut three quarters of an inch in diameter, divided 
into eight teeth, which upon moving the wheel round, fall into 
the eighth teeth of another nut c, fixed on one end of an iron 
rod Q, and thus turn the rod once round, in the time the wheel 
makes one revolution. This rod lying along a groove in the ſide 
of the carriage of the inſtrument, has at its other end a ſquare 
hole, into which firs the end b of the little cylinder P. This 
cylinder is diſpoſed under the dial-plate of a movement, at the 


end of the carriage B, in ſuch manner as to be moveable about | 


its axis. Its end a is cut into a perpetual ſcrew, which falling 
into the thirty two tecth of a wheel perpendicular thereto ; up- 
on driving the inſtrument forward, that wheel makes a revolu- 
tion, each ſixteen pole. On the axis of this wheel. is a pinion 
with ſix teeth, which falling into the teeth of another wheel 
of ſixty teeth, carries it round every hundred and ſixtieth pole, 
or half a mile. 5 

This laſt wheel then carrying a hand or index round with it, 
over the diviſions of the dial- plate whoſe outer limb is divided 
into one hundred and ſixty parts, correſponding to the one hun- 


dyed and ſixty poles; points out the numbers of poles paſſed over. 


Again, on the axis of this laſt wheel is a pinion containing 
twenty teeth, which falling into the teeth of a third waeel that 
has forty teeth, drives it once round in three hundred and twen- 
ty poles, or a mile. On the axis of this wheel is a pinion of 
twelve teeth, which falling into the teeth of a fourth wheel that 
has ſeventy two tecth, drives it once round in twelve miles. 
This fourth wheel carrying another index, over the inner limb 
of the dial- plate, divided into twelve, for miles, and each mile 
ſubdivided into halves, quarters, and furlongs, ſerves to regiſter 
the revolutions of the other hand, and to keep account of the 
half miles and miles paſſed over, as far as twelve miles. 

Uſe of the PERAMBULATOR or way-wiſer,—The application of 
this inſtrument is obvious from its conſtruction, Its proper 


the ſame effect as dragging the chain, ahd raf. hangs, has 
the chains and links. See therefore the ws Fog 05 acocunt of 
PER Aks IN, and zheſin, in muſic.— Per is a Alx. 


PERCEPTION, PERcxprio, in philoſoph 


PERCH, pole, or rod, a long meaſure, much uſed in ſurveying 


Percuſſion is either direct or oblique. 


PP E R 


office is in the ſurveying of roads, and large diltane 
great deal of expedition, and not much acguracy i es, Where, 
It is evidentthat driving it along, and ob ving the Paule 


* 


4852 


ſignifying by, during; arſis and theſis are oo - £1 Polit 
whereof ſignifies elevation or riſing ; the ſecond ; the 

ſetting down. See MEASURE and TIXE. Poſltion, or 
Per theſin, then ſignifies in falling, or during | 

the _— per arſin, in riſing, = in the fir A Nr time oe 
ſure. A ſong, counter: point, fugue, ec. are ſaid to tes 
ſn, when the nates deſcend from acute to grave: 0 v on the. 
trary, they are per arſin, when the notes aſcend n © Con. 


acute. See ARsIs, Fugue per AR$IN and theſin. See en to 
V 


t 
ceiving, or apprehending a thing; or that 2 — per 


conceive of a thing without making any affirmation © ich We 
See IDEA, and APPREHENSION, e 
If that idea exhibit any image to the mind, it is c 
if it exhibit none, it retains the general name 
IMAGINATION. 
Thus when we hear the word tree, the idea we then form ; 
the mind, is called an imagination. But when we hear of : 
whereof no image can be framed, as of doubting, the 1 iy 
then have is a mere perception. See SENSATION. 1 1 mol 
The faculty or power of perception, conſtitutes what we cal 
underſtanding. Sce Po WER, FACULTY, and Unvexgr 
0 Is: 5 a 
It may be obſerved, that the ideas we receive by perception 1 
often altered by the judgment, without our taking notice gf 8 
thus a globe being ſet before our eyes, the idea thereby im bake 
is a flat circle, variouſly ſhadowed : but being 3 Er, 
perceive what kind of appearances convex bodies are Wont a 
make in us ; the judgment alters the appearances into their re 
and from that variety of ſhadow or colour, frames to Itſelf 0 
perception of a convex figure of one uniform colour 8 
JupGMENT. 
This, in many caſes, by a ſettled habit, is performed ſo readil 
that we take that for the perception of our ſenſes, which is by 
an idea formed by the judgment; fo that one ſerves only to 
excite the other, and is ſcarce taken notice of itſelf: 25 2 h 
who reads or hears with attention, takes little notice of the cha. 
racters or ſounds, but of the ideas which are excited in hin 
thereby. 
The faculty of perception, ſeems to be that which puts the d. 
ſtinction between the animate, and inanimate parts of the cre. 
tion. Vegetables, ſome of them, have ſome degree of motion 
and upon different applications of other bodies, alter their foure 
and motions; ſo as hence to obtain the name of ſenſitive 
plants: which, however, is the reſult of mere mechaniſm, and 
no otherwiſe produced, than the ſhortening of a rope by the 
effuſion of water. But perception is a metaphyſical principle 
and found in ſome degree in all animals; and in them alone, 
See ANIMAL, G. 


Ol. 


alled Mazinatin. 
of perception, See 


the 
Nb. 


and meaſuring of land. See MEASURE. | 
Among the old Romans, and ſtill among geometricians, the 
pertica, perch, is ten foot; and they otherwite call it the caters, 
funis, and decempeda. See DECEMPEDAa. 
In England, the ſtatute perch contains ſixteen foot, and a hall 
and for coppice-woods, exc. eighteen foot.—Forty ſquare rr 
ches make a rood, and one hundred and ſixty an acre. Ser 
Rood and ACRE. | 1 
The cuſtomary perch is various in various counties: in Stafford- 
ſhire it is twenty four foot; in the foreſt of Sherwood tuen 
one, the foot there being eighteen inches, the meaſure where 
is marked in the chancel wall of Edwynſtow, and in the churci 
of St. Mary in Nottingham. See Foor. 
In Herefordſhire, a perch of walling is ſixteen foot and a bl, 
a perch of ditching twenty one foot, G. In France, may 
is from eighteen to twenty three, and even twenty ſeyen 0 
their feet. 
PERcH-fiſhing. See the article FISHING ; 1 
PERCHANT, among fowlers, a decoy- bird, which the 5 e 
has faſtened by the foot, and which flutters about the p . 
where it is tied, to draw other birds to it, and give the oy 


one. 
with 
For 


an occaſion of catching them. See Decor. boch 
PER COLAT ION. See FILTRATION. = cle; 
PERCUSSION, in phyſicks, the impreſſion a body mates who 


Whic 
then 
duce 
the (: 


6 d 7 b Ion Ol 
in falling or ſtriking upon another; or the ſhock or cn 
two moving bodies; which meeting alter each others 

See MoTioN and COLLISION. 


Direct PExcusslox, is where the impulſe is given in the 2 with 
tion of a right line perpendicular to the point of 1 15 felf i 
In ſpheres therefore, the percuſſion is direct, when the being 
direction paſſes through both their centres. i the d. will r 

Oblique. PERCUSSION, is where the impulſe is gen 1 4 13, 
rection of a line oblique to the point of contact. ltcle, 
LIQUE, | In reflect 


Vo! 


PER 


. . + hor perfectly hard, or perfectly ſoft, and fo void of 
= N 955 percuſſion are eaſily determined: bur 
— en che hardeſt bodies have their ſhare of elaſticity, an 
_ flic bodies the laws are very different, and much more in- 
in elaſtic ig been firſt aſcerrained in the Philoſophical Tranſ: 
dns by Sir Ch. Wren, Dr. Wallis, and Mr. Huyens; we 

n each a- part. N | 
mm ee. in bodies not elaſtic —12. If a body in mo- 
9 as A (Tab. Mechanicks, fig. 40.) ſtrike directly againſt an- 
= at reſt, B; the firſt will loſe juſt as much of its motion as it 
communicates to the ſecond: ſo that the two will proceed thence 
with an equal velocity, as if collected into one mals. g | 
If A therefore be triple of B, it will loſe one fourth of its mo- 
tion; ſo, that if before it moved through a line of twenty four 
foot in a minute, it will now only move eighteen. ; 
22. If a moving body A, ſtrike againſt another already in mo- 
tion, B; the firſt will increaſe the velocity of the latter; but 
| will loſe leſs of its own motion than if the latter had been at 
reſt : ſince all here required, is that ſome degrees of motion be 
added to thoſs the latter already had, to make them both pro- 
ceed with an equal velocity. | | | 
Suppoſe, e. gr. the body A with twelve degrees of motion, to 
ſtrike againſt the other B, leſs by half, and at reſt: the firſt will 
transfer four degrees of its motion to the latter, and retain eight 
to itſelf: but if it ſtrike with twelve degrees of motion on the 


other already moving with three degrees, it will only commu- 


nicate two degrees; for A being double of B, this needs only half 
the motion to make it proceed with the fame velocity. 
39. If a moving body A, ſtrike on another B, either at reſt, or 
moving more {lowly, and either in the fame direction, or in a 
contrary one; the ſum of the momenta, if the bodies move in 
the ſame direction, or their difference, if they move in a con- 
trary one, will be the ſame after the percuſſion as before. 
4%. If two equal bodies A and B meet each other with equal 
velocities ; after the congreſs, they will both remain at reſt. 
59, If a body A, ſtrike directly on another at reſt B; its celerity 
after the ſtroke is to its celerity before it, as the weight of A is to 
the ſum of the weights of A and B: iftherefore the weights were 
equal, the celerity after the ſhock will be half of that before it. 
69. If a body in motion, A, ſtrike directly on another moving 
more ſlowly, but in the ſame direction; the velocity after the 
ſhock will be equal to the ſum of the momenta, divided by 
the ſum of the weights. | 
79, If two equal bodies moving with different velocities, ſtrike 
directly againſt each other; after the conflict, they will proceed 
' with the ſemi-difference of the velocities wherewith they were 
moved before ir. 


89. If two bodies A and B meet directly with velocities that are} 


reciprocally as their weights; after the conflict, they will both 

remain at reſt. | 

99. If two bodies A and B meet directly with the ſame velo- 

city, the celerity after the impulſe will be to that before it, as 
the difference of the weights to their ſum. 

10?. If two bodies meet directly with any velocity whatever, 

the celerity after the ſtroak will be equal to the ſemi-difference 

of the momenta, divided by the ſum of the weights. 

To determine the momentum loſt by the conflict. multiply the cele- 

rity which the body had betore the conflict, into its maſs : thus 

have you the momentum before the conflict. In like manner, 

multiply the celerity after the conflict into the maſs: thus have 

you the momentum after the conflict. The latter moment 

therefore being ſubtracted from the former, leaves the loſs. 

Hence may the magnitudes of the ſtrokes be eſtimated. 

11*. A direct or perpendicular ſtroke is to an oblique one, as 

the whole ſine is to the {ine of the angle of incidence. 

Laws of PERCUSSION in elgſtic bodies. — In bodies perfectly elaſtic, 
the force of elaſticity is equal to the force wherewith they are 
compreſſed; that is, the colliſion of two ſuch bodies on each 
other is equivalent to the motion which either of them would 
acquire, or loſe, by mere {imple impulſe. This force exerting 
itlelf contrary ways, a motion equivalent thereto muſt be ſub- 
tracted from the motion in the impelling body, and added to 
that in the body impelled by mere impulſe, to find their velo- 
cities after percuſſion. See ELASTICITY. 


12%. If a body ſtrike directly on an immoveable obſtacle, either 


one, or both of them being elaſtic, the body will be reflected 
with the ſame velocity wherewith ir ſtruck, and in the fame line. 
For if the elaſticity were away, the whole force of the ſtrikinę 
body would be ſpent in overcoming the reſiſtance of the obſta- 
cle; and conſequently all the motion ceaſe: it follows that the 
whole force is employed in compreſſing the elaſtic body; by 
which means it acquires an elaſtic force equal thereto: ag 
then the elaſticity, when the compreſſing force is ſpent, re- 
duces the body into its former ſtate ; it repells the other with 
the fame force where with it ſtruck, conſequently it will rebound 
wich the ſame velocity. And becauſe an elaſtic body reſtores it- 
(elf in the ſame direction wherein it was compreſſed (there 


being no reaſon why it ſhould change its direction) the body 


wil rebound in the ſame right line. 
. If an elaſtic body ftrike obliquely on an immoveable ob. 
cle, it will rebound in ſuch manner as to make the angle of 


ea equa to the angle of incidence. See REFLECTION. 


PER 


14“. If an elaſtic body A, ſtrike directly againſt another at reſt, 
B; after percuſſion, A will remain at reſt, and B proceed with 
the ſame velocity which A had before the ſhock, and in the 
fame direction. 

For it the bodies were not elaſtic, each would proceed after the 
ſtroke in the ſame direction, and with half the velocity; but 
ſince the elaſtic force acts in the ſame direction wherein the 
compreſſion is made, and is equal to the compreſſing force; it 
repells A with half its velocity, and therefore ſtops it motion; 
but it drives B further, with half its velocity, and therefore ac- 
celerates its motion. It is therefore carried after the ſhock with 
the whole celerity wherewith A was carried beſore it, and A 
remains at reſt. a 

Hence, ſince A (Tab. Mechan. fig. 41.) transfers all its force 
to B, B in like manner will transfer it to C; C again to D, and 
D to E. Wherefore if there be ſeveral equal elaſtic bodies, mu- 
tually touching each other, and A be ſtruck againſt B; all the 
intermediate ones remaining at reſt, the laſt alone, E, will be 
moved; and that with the velocity wherewith A ſtruck againſt B. 
155. If two equal elaſtic bodies A and B meet directly, and with 
equal velocity; each will rebound with the ſame velocity where- 
with it ſtruck, and in the ſame direction. 

For, ſetting aſide the elaſticity, both would remain at reſt: their 


whole force therefore is ſpent in the compreſſion; but their 


elaſtic force whereby they rebound in the former direction, is 
equal thereto: this force therefore acting equally on each 
body A and B, will produce the ſame celerity in each; and 


that, equal to the former. So that they will rebound with the 


celerity where with they ſtruck. 

16. If two equal elaſtic bodies A and B ftrike directly againſt 
each other with unequal velocities, after the ſhock they will 
rebound with interchanged velocities. 

For ſuppole the bodies to concur with the velocities C cand 
C: if they meet with the ſame velocity C, after the ſhock, 


they would both move with the ſame velocity C. If B were at 


reſt, and A ſhould ſtrike upon it with the celerity c, after the 

ſhock, A would remain at reſt, and B be moved with the cele- 

rity c. Therefore the exceſs of celerity c, wherewith A is car- 
ried, is transferred wholly by the conflict to B: A therefore is 
moved with the celerity C, and B with the celerity Cc. 

Hence, after percuſſion, they recede from each other with the 

ſame velocity as before they concurred. | 

17%. If an elaſtic body A, ſtrike on another equal one, indued 

with a leſs degree of motion, B; after percuſſion, both will pro- 

ceed in the ſame, viz. the former, direction, and with inter- 
changed velocities. _ | 

For ſuppoſe A to ftrike with the velocity C Ac, upon B moving 

with the velocity C. Since by reaſon of the equal velocities 

C and C, there ariſes no impulſe; it is the ſame thing as if A 

ſtruck on B with the ſole celerity c, on B at reſt. Bur in that 

caſe A would remain at reſt, and B move with the velocity c: 

therefore, after percuſſion, A will move with the ſole celerity C; 

and B with the celerity C, both according to the former 
direction, there being nothing to change that direction. 

18. If a moving body A ſtrike on another B; the ſtroke will 

be the ſame as would be made by the body A ſtriking on B at 

reſt, with the difference of their velocities. 

Hence, ſince the elaſtic force is equal to the percuſſion; it acts 
on the bodies A and B with the difference of the velocities they 
had before the congreſs. 

19%. To determine the velocities of any tao elaſlic bodies A and B, 

after ſiriking directly on each other with any velocities —If the 

elaſtic body A ſtrike on B, either at reſt, or moving faſter than 

A; the velocity v. gr. of A after percuſſion, is found thus: as the 

ſum of the weights is to double of either of them, ſuppoſe, in 

this caſe, of B; ſo is the difference of the velocities before the 
congreſs, to a velocity, which ſubtracted from the velocity of 

A before the impulſe (in the other caſe added to it) leaves the 

velocity of A after the congreſs. 

If the two elaſtic bodies A and B meet each other; the velocity 

of A after the impulſe is found thus: as the ſum of the weights, 

is to the double of either of them, ſuppoſe of B; ſo is the ſum of 
the velocities before colliſion, to a velocity which ſubtracted from 
the velocity of A before colliſion, leaves its celerity after colliſion. 

209. If an elaſtic body A ſtrike directly on another at reſt, B; its 

velocity after percuſſion will be to its velocity before it, as the dit- 

ference of weights is to their ſum; but the velocity it communi- 
cates to B, is to the ſame, as double the weight of A, to the ſum 
of the weights. 

After percaſſion therefore, the velocity of A is to the velocity 

of B, as the difference of weights to the double of A. 

219. If two elaſtic bodies, A and , ſtrike directly on each other 

with velocities that are reciprocally proportional to their weights; 


after colliſion, they will rebound with the fame velocity where- 


with they met. 

22. In the direct colliſion of bodies the fame reſpective velo- 
city is preſerved, i. e. in a direct concurrence, the difference of 
velocities is the ſame before and after the thock ; and in a 
direct mutual encounter, the difference of velocities after the 
ſhock is the ſame with their ſum before it. | 

Hence they retire from each other after the impulſe, with the 


ſame velocity wherewith they met. 
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23. In the collifion of elaſtic bodies there is not always pre- 
ſerved the ſame momentum, or as the Carteſians expreſs it, the 
fame quantity of motion; but it is ſometimes increaſed, and 
ſometimes diminiſhed. | | 

It is a miſtake therefore of Cartes and his followers, that the 
ſame quantity of motion is ſtill preſerved in the world. See 

CARTESIAN. | 

249. If two elaſtic bodies, A and B, meet, or overtake each 
other directly; the ſum of the factums of the maſſes into the 
ſquares of the velocities remains the ſame before and after the 
congreſs. Hence the ſame quantity of force is likewiſe pre- 
ſerved in the congreſs. 

255. To determine the motion of two bodies A and B, (fig. 42.) 
ſtriking obliquely againſt each other, whether they be elaftic, or 
not elaſtic —The motion of the body A along AC is reſoluble 
into two others, in the directions AE and AD; and the motion 
of B along BC into two others according to BF and BG; and 
the velocities through AD and BF are to the velocities through 
AC and BC, as the right lines AD, BF, AC, BC; now, 
ſince the right lines AE and BG are parallel, the forces acting 


according to theſe directions are not mutually oppoſite, and mult 
Metaphyſical, or tranjcendental or eſſential PERFECTION 


therefore be conſidered in the congreſs. But ſince the lines AD 
and BF, or, which is the ſame, EC and GC, conſtitute the 
fame right line perpendicular to DC; it is the fame as if the 
bodies A and B ſhould meet directly with-velocities that are as 
EC and GC. Find therefore the velocity of A and B accord- 


ing to the rules above laid down. 
Suppoſe, e. gr. the velocity of the rebounding body A to be as 


CH; ſince the motion along AE is not changed by the con- 
' PERFECTISSIMATE, PRRTECTISsMATus, a quality ordi 
„or dg. 


greſs, make CK = AE, and compleat the parallelogram 
HC KI; the diagonal CI will repreſent the motion of A at- 
ter congreſs: for after percuſſion, the body will move according 
to the direction CI, and with a velocity as CI. In the fame; 
manner it will be found that the rebounding. body B will move 
along the diagonal of the parallelogram CM; in which LM = 
BG. The velocities therefore after percuſſion are as CI to CM. 
Center of PERCUSSION, is that point wherein the ſhock or impulſe; 
of the percutient bodies is the greateſt. See CENTER. 
The center of percuſſion is the ſame with the center of oſcilla- 
tion, if the percutient body revolve round a fixed axis. See 
OSCILLATION. : 
If all the parts of the percutient body be carried with a parallel 
motion, or with the fame velocity; the center of percuſſion is 
the ſame with the center of gravity. See GRAvITY. 

PER adeliquium. See the article DELIQUIUM. * 

PER deſcenſum, by deſcent, in chymiſtry, a particular manner of P 
diſtillation. See DISTILLATION. 

PERDONATIO axzlazariz, in law, a pardon for one who is 
outlawed. See PARDON and OUTLAWRY. 

PERDUEZ, a ſoldier placed in a dangerous, and almoſt deſpe- 
rate poit.—Thus we ſay, enfans perdues, for the forlorn hope of 
an army. See FoRLORN and EN FAN s. 

*The word is French, and literally ſignifies loſt. 


| 


To lye perdue, is to lye flat on the belly, to lye cloſely in wait. 
PERFORANS pedis, in anatomy, a muſcle of the foot, called al 


PEREGRINARY, PEREGRINAR1vs, in the ancient monaſte- 
Ties, a monk to whom was commuted the care of receiving, 
and entertaining ſtrangers, or viſitors. 

PEREGRINE, PEREGRinvs, a term applied among aſtrolo- 
gers to a planet, when found in a ſign where it has none of 
its five eſſential dignities. 

PEREMPT ORT, in law, an epithet applied to an action, ex- 
ception, &c. ſignify ing them to be abſolute, final, and determi- 
nate; not to be altered, renewed, or reſtrained. 

Thus in our law-books we find peremptory action, peremptory| 


onſuit, peremptory exemption,” &c. See ACTION, EXCEPTION 
* eee : D PERFORATIVE. vide TREPANUM. 


e. 

PERENNIAL, in botany, is applied to thoſe plants whoſe roots 
will endure many years. See PLANT, RooT, ANNUAL, &c. 
Perennials are of two kinds; the one retain their leaves all the 
winter, called ever-greens. See EVER-GREEN. 

The other caſt the leaves in winter, called deciduous or perdefols. 

PERENNIAL Winds, See the article WIND. 

PERFECT, ſomething to which nothing is wanting; or that 
has all the requiſites of its nature and kind. See PERFECTION. 
PERFECT, in arithmetic. Perfect NUMBER is that, all whoſe 
aliquot parts added together, make the ſame number with the 

number whereof they are ſuch parts. See NUMBER. 

PERFECT, in grammar. Preter or preterit-perfed tenſe, is an in- 
flection, marking a time perfectly paſt; as I have heard: pluſquam 
perfect, is an inflection, expreſſing a time more than perfectly 
paſt; as I had heard, G c. See TENS E. | 

PERFECT, in muſic, denotes ſomething that fills, and ſatisfies the 
mind, and the ear.—In which ſenſe we fay, perfect cadence, 
perfect concord, &c. See CoNcoRD, CADENCE, Gc. 

The ancients had two kinds of modes, the major and minor; and 
each of theſe again was either perfect, or imperfect. See MoDE. 
The word perfect, when joined with the words mode, and time, 

Uſually expreſſes triple time, or meaſure ; in oppoſition to double 
time, which they called imperfect. See TIME, TRIPLE, Gc. 

PeRFEcT, in phyſiology. A perfect animal is uſed by ſome wri- 
ters for that which is born by univocal generation; in oppoti- 
tion to inſects, which they pretend to be produced by equivocal 


5 — See GENERATION, UNivocar, 
ERFECT flowers, are ſuch as have petala, piſtil. ſtad L 
See FLOWER.  . petals, pi » Naming, andeg 
PERFECT mixts OLE: ; M | 
PERFECT plants 5 See the articles ; pale 
PERFECTION, the ſtate or quality of a thino 


phyſical. K 3 
Phyſical, or natural BERFECTION is that, whereby a thi 
no 


Moral PERFECTION is an eminent degree of Virtue 
? 


PER 
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PeRFECT.—This is of divers kinds: Phyſical, moral r dee 
2 


Meta. 


its powers, or faculties, and thoſe too in their full 518 Nas 41 
its parts both principal and ſecondary, and thoje . Four; | 
proportion, conſtitution, &c. In which ſenſe We their ci 
be perfect, when he has a ſound mind in a ſound * 5 fd 
This perfection is by the ſchoolmen frequently called 
by reaſon a thing is hereby enabled to perform all itz —— 
Ons, 
oodneſs; ro which men arrive by often r r wor 
2 Gc. 8 | epeated act of pie, 
This ſome ſubdivide into abſolute or inherent which ; 
in him to whom we attribute it ; and imputative whi jt 
ſome other, and nor in him it is attributed to. ilch Exits in 


poſſeſſion of all the eſſential attributes, or of all 1 IS the 
ceſſary to the integrity of a ſubſtance: or it is that 2 Ne. 
a thing has, cr is provided of every thing belongin *nereh 
ture. See ESSENCE. | Sins to ls, 
This is either al ſolute, where all imperfection is excluded: 

is the perfection of God: or ſecundum quid, and in . 


See Goop. 


nity, whereof we find mention made in the code.—Perf2&ij, 
Mt 


were thoſe to whom the emperors truſted the prefidentſhy of | 
any province.—Alciat imagined the name had been only 1 
to the governors of Hiſpania Tarraconenſis, and Noricum. » 
Calvin has ſhewn the contrary in his Lexicon juridicuyy, 8 
The perfed&iſſimi were inferior to the clariſſini, though it P 
former word imply moſt perfect. : 
PERFIDIA, in muſick, a term borrowed from the Iain 
ſignifying an affectation of doing always the ſame thing, of — 
ſuing the ſame deſign, continuing the ſame motion, the {ame 
ſong, the fame paſſage, and the ſame figures of notes, geg 
PASSAGE, Ge. : 
Such are the ſtiff or conſtrained baſſes, as thoſe of chaconez f 
and I know not how many others, becauſe depending wholly : 
on the caprice of the compoſer. ; 
ERFORANS anus, in anatomy, a muſcle of the hand; 8 
call'd alſo, from its action, flexor tertii internodii digitorum many PE 
See Tab. Anat. (Myol.) fig. 2. 1. 18. Vide PErFokarys. n. 
It ariſes fleſhy from the fore and upper part of the ulna, and 
the ligament which joins that and the radius; and after form- T 
ing a pretty thick fleſhy body, is ſplit into four round tendons; ar, 
which paſſing under the annular ligament, and through the (li; fre 
in the tendons of the former, are inſerted into the third bone co 
of each finger. See FINGER. its 
Ir 
profundus ; and from its action, flexor tertii internodii digitoria fro 
peais, & flexor maguus. to 
It rites from the upper and back-part of the tibia, and paſing bru 
under the inner ancle, and ligament that ties the tibia and o, Its 
calcis together, divides into four tendons, which paſſing ihe cor 
holes of the perforatus, are inſerted into the third phalanx of mo! 
the leſſer toes. pro 
There is a maſſa carnea, or fleſhy ſubſtance that ariſes ſrom tie But 
os calcis, and which joins the tendons of this muicle were four 
the lumbricales begin. Vide MuscLxE. by t 
me 
PE RF ORATUsS anus, in anatomy, a muſcle of the finger; com 
thus called from the perforations of its tendons by thoſe of ite Dr. 
perforans ; ſometimes flexor ſecundi internodii, from its action, quor 
and ſometimes ſublimis, from its ſituation, See Tab. Av rated 
(Myol.) fig. 2. 1. 17. | crete 
t ariſes rendinous from the internal protuberance of the hume- the g 
rus, and the upper-part of the radius before; and being parte be th 
into four, paſſes under the annular ligament; WRence it lle 1 q 
ſeveral tendons into the upper: part of the phalanx of each hnger: In thi 
every tendon having at the firſt internode, a {lit or perforation nſtan 
for the admiſſion ot the tendons of the perſorans. 4 tuned 
PRRFORATus pedis, in anatomy, a muſcle of the foot, cale . _ W. 
alſo flexor pedis, & ſublimis. ; [ 
It ariſes from the inner and lower part of the calcaneum, 4 node 
ſends a tendon to every bone of the ſecond phalanx 2 * 
of the four leſs toes. In this, as the perforatus of the 8. il 
there is a ſlit in each tendon about the firſt joint, which les PERIC 
through the tendon of the perforans. | in, 
PERF UM E, an agreeable artificial odour, ſtriking the ſene, 3 
or organ of ſmelling. See SMELL. Aan *Th 
The generality of perfumes are made, or compoſed o _ PERIC 
woods, orange-fowers, el 
ambergreeſe, civet, role and cedar- woods, Orang e Greeks 
mine, jonquills, tuberoſes, and other odoriterous 10% por were n 
Therein alſo enter ſtorax, frankincenſe, benzoin, wo . rer he 


alled aromatics. 


and other like drugs, commonly c 3 wen 
ber 


MATICK,—Some perfumes are allo compoſe 


P E R 


herbs, or leaves, 
Perfume | | they are now gene- 
| bergreeſe, and civet enter; they 
n people have become ſenſible 1 * 
th 4 do the head. In Spain and Italy they are ti ap 
pep ſuffitus, in pharmacy, &c. are topical or exte 


PERFUMES, 


dicines, COMPO * 
bein mixed rogether, and thrown on the coals, produce 


See SUFFITVUS. 
or ſmoak, ſalutary in ſeveral diſeaſes. 
Fs of the mother are cured by the perfume or _ of or 
ridge feathers, old leather, &c. Burnt mercury is lometime 
applied by way of perfume, called fumes of cinnabar. 


banum, maſtic, aloes, @c. and moiſt viſcous ones of the juices 

4 9 4 
AN fin UM, or PERTANTHEUM, in botany, the 
s little green leaves which compais the bottom of a flower; called 
by Dr. Grew the empalement, and by others the calyx. See 
CLV x and FLOWER. | 


e of the perianthium is to be a ſupport, ſecurity, and as 

7 3 bands 4 che other parts of the flower. Mr. Ray ob- 
ſerves, that flowers, whoſe leaves or petala are ſtrong, as tu- 
lips, have no perianthium, as needing none. Carnations, c. 
whoſe petala are long and ſlender, have their perianthium of 
one piece; others, as the knap-weed, & c. have it of ſeveral 

ieces, and in divers rounds, and all with a counterchangeable 
reſpect to each other, for the greater ſtrength and ſecurity of 
themſelves, and the petala, & c. they include. | 
PERIAPTON, NEFIANTON, a kind of medicine, otherwiſe 
called periamma, Or amulet ; which being tied about the neck, 
is ſuppoſed to prevent, or cure diſeaſes. See AMULET. See 
alſo PHYLACTERY. 
PERICARDIARY, an epithet given to worms generated 
in the pericardium, or capſula of the heart. See WoRMs and 
PERICARDIUM. ; | 
M. Andry makes theſe one of the twelve kinds of worms en- 
gendered in the human body: they ſometimes occaſion con- 
vulſions, the paroxyſms whereof laſt but a little while, but 
return inceſſantly. Fo 
Theſe worms are accompanied with a frightful paleneſs of the 
face, a low pulſe, violent pains of the ſtomach and breaſt, — 
They ſometimes occaſion a palpitation of the heart. See PAL- 
PITATION. M. Andry adds, that they have been known to oc- 
cCaſion ſudden death. 

PERICARDIUM*, nEPIKAPAION, in anatomy, a membra- 
nous capſula, or pouch, which includes the heart. See HEART. 
* The word is formed from the Greek weg, about, and xt, heart. 
The pericardium conſiſts of a double membrane; the inner 
ariſing from the coats of the veſſels of the heart, and the outer 
from the mediaſtinum. Its figure reſembles that of the heart, 
conoidal; and it embraces the heart laxly, allowing room for 
its pulſation. | | 
It is connected either immediately, or by veſiculz emitted 
from it, to the ſternum, back, jugulum, and in human bodies 
to the tendinous part, or center of the diaphragm ; whereas in 
brutes it is looſe. | 
Its uſe is ſuppoſed to be to defend the heart ; as likewiſe to 
contain a ſoft ſerous humour, which ſerves to lubricate and 
moiſten the heart, and prevent any inflammation, that might 
probably ariſe from the dry friction of the heart and its capſula. 
But this latter uſe is controverted ; for ſome take the humour 
found in it to be unnatural; and will have it forcibly ſeparated 
by the convulſive agonies ſupervening in the article of death. 


come, or from what veſſels it is ſecreted. 

Dr. Keil, in his treatiſe of animal ſecretion, ſhews that the li- 
quor in the pericardium muſt be the moſt fluid of any ſepa- 
rated from the blood, becauſe its particles unite firſt, and are ſe- 
creted firſt, For thoſe particles which unite firſt, will have 
the greateſt attractive force, conſequently their particles muſt 
be the moſt ſpherical and moſt ſolid; and therefore their con- 
tact the leaſt of any, therefore the moſt fluid. See FLUIDbITx. 
In the memoirs of the French academy, M. de Mortal gives an 
inſtance of a pericardium, which being opened, the liquor con- 
tuned therein, was found congealed into a conſiſtence fit to be 
cut with a knife, and two ſquare fingers thick about the heart. 


bia. See EPICARPIUM. | 
« I word is compounded of ce about and x«er%, carpus, the 
wriſt. | 
PERICAR PUS, or PERICARPIUM *, in botany, a pellicle, 
or thin membrane, incompaſſing the fruit, or ſeed of a plant. 
dee FrvIT, SEED, Gc. 
5 The word is formed of the Greek Tc, about, and cg, fruit. 
ICHORUS *, in antiquity, a name given by the 
reeks to their profane games and combats, 7. e. to ſuch as 
"re not conſecrated to any of the gods. See GaMs. 
e word is formed from the Greck eg, and X«ex, Country, 


as lavender, marjoram, ſage, thyme, hyſſop, 


were anciently much in uſe; particularly thoſe where- | 


ſed of certain powders and gums, which | 


There are dry perfumes, made up in troches, pills, & c. of oli-| 


* The word is formed from the Greek +21, about and a7 946, flower. | 


In effect, anatomiſts are puzzled to find whence it ſhould 


PERICAR PIA®*, NEPIKAPIIA, a name ſometimes given to 
medicines that are applied to the wriſt : otherwiſe called epicar- 


P. E R 


Perichorus in the original ſignifies near or neighbouring; appa 
rently, becauſe none but the people of the neighbourhood at- 
tended at theſe obſcure exerciſes. The champions did not fight 


in honour of any god, or hero, as in the others; but only for 

' the prize fake. 

PERICRANIUM *, BEPIKPANION, in anatomy, a thick, 
ſolid coat or membrane, covering the out- ſide of the cranium, 
or ſkull. See CRANIUM. 

* The word is formed from the Greek cg, about, and xa, 
head, or ſkull. 
Some call it by the general name of perioſteum, becauſe of its 
adhering to the bone: others divide it into two membranes ; 
the under whereof immediately inveſting the ſkull, they call 
perioſteum, and the upper the pericranium. In effect, it is one 
double membrane, conſiſting, as moſt others do, of two coats. 
It is ſuppoſed to have its origin from the dura mater ; which 
paſſing through the ſurures of the ſkull, by means of ſeveral 
filaments forms this thick membrane : at leaſt, it is found con- 
nected to the dura mater by fibres tranſmitred from it to the 
membrane through the ſutures, | 
About the origin of the temporal muſcles the two coars of 
the pericranium part; the outer paſſing over thoſe muſcles, and 
the inner ſtill adhering cloſe to the cranium. See PERIOs- 
TEUM. | 
PERIDROME, PxtR1DpRomvs, in the ancient architecture, 
the ſpace, or iſle in a periptere, between the columns and the 
wall. See PERIPTERE. 
Salmaſius obſerves, that the peridromes ſerved for walks among 
the Greeks. | 

PERIEGETES, IEPINMHTEE, a Greek term, ſignifying a 

perſon who leads or conducts another about a thing, to ſhew 

it him, @*c. | 

It is applied in antiquity to geographers; eſpecially to thoſe who 


publiſhing a geography in hexameter verſes; which Euſtathius 
has commented on: both, in Greek. 


ſtrangers about in cities, to ſhew them the antiquities, monu- 
ments, curioſities, &c. thereof. Theſe were the ſame with what 
they now call antiquaries in Italy. See ANTIQUARY. 
PERIGAUM, PEeR1Ges, in aſtronomy, that point of the 
Sun's or Moon's orbit, wherein they are at their leaſt diſtance 
from the earth. See EXxCENTRICE. | 
In which ſenſe perigee ſtands oppoſed to apogee. See APOGEE. 
PERIOGEE, in the ancient aſtronomy, denotes a point in a planet's 
orb, wherein the centre of its epicycle is at the leaſt diſtance 
from the earth. | 
PERIHELIUM *, inaftronomy, that point of the orbit of a 
planet, or comet, wherein it is at its leaſt diſtance from the 
ſun. See PLANET, Comer, Sun, Ge. 
*The word is formed from the Greek +, and Aug fol, ſun. 


 Perihelium ſtands oppoſed to aphelium. The ancient aſtrono- 
mers in lieu hereof uſed perigæum: becauſe they placed the 
earth in the centre. See PERIGAUM. 
PERIMETER *, in geometry, the ambit, or extent that 
bounds a figure, or body. See FiGURE. | 

The word is formed from the Greek ee: and perew, meaſure. 
The perimeters of ſurfaces, or figures, are lines; thoſe of bodies 
are ſurfaces. See SUPERFICIES. 
In circular figures, ec. inſtead of perimeter we ſay circumfe- 
rence, or periphery. See PERIPHERY. | 
PERINA UM, or Perinevn, in anatomy, the ſpace be- 
tween the pudendum, and the fundament; properly, the liga- 
mentous ſeam which connects thoſe two parts ; called by the 
Latins, interfemineum. 


* The word is Greek ce or wegn, formed from weg, and 
ay, to inhabit, | 
PERINDE valere, in the canon law, a diſpenſation granted a 
clerk, who being legally incapable of a benefice, 'or other ec- 
cleſiaſtical function, is de facto admitted to it. See Dis PEN ./ 
SATION. | | 
The perinde walere is a kind of writ, thus called from two 
words therein, ſignifying the diſpenſation to be equivalent or 
- tantamount to a legal capacity. | 
PERIOCHA, NEPIOXH, an argument, indicating the ſum of 
a diſcourſe. See ARGUMENT. | 
PERIOD, -NEPIOAOE, in aftronomy, the time taken up by a 
ſtar or planet in making a revolution; or the duration of its 
courſe, till it return to the ſame point of the heavens. See Rx- 
VOLUTION. | 
The ſun's, or rather the earth's period is three hundred and 
ſixty five days, five hours, forty nine minutes. That of the 
moon twenty ſeven days, ſeven hours, forty three minutes, 
Cc. See SUN, Moon, ec. The periods of the comets are 
now many of them pretty well aſcertained. See Comer. 
There is a wonderful harmony between the diſtances of the 
planets from the ſun, and their periods round him; the great 
law whereof is, that the ſquares of the periodic times are ever 


proportional to the cubes of their mean diſtances from the 
ſun, See PLANET. 


S The 


deſcribed the ſea-coaſts: thus Dionyſius is ſtyled periegetes, for 


The name periegetes was alſo given to thoſe who conducted 
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The ſeveral periods and mean diſtances of the ſeveral planets|' 
ate as follow. 8 


| Days h. mmean Diſt. 

Saturn 10579 6 36 26 953800 

Jupiter 4332 12 20 35 520110 
Mars 686 23 27 30 152369 
Earth 365 6 9 30 100000 
Venus 224 16 49 24] 72333 
Mercurß 87 23 15 53 38710 | 


PER10D, in chronology, denotes an epocha, or interval of time, 
by which the years are accounted; or a ſeries of years, whereby, 
in different nations, and on different occaſions, time is meaſured. 
See TIME. | IO. | 
Such are the Calippic, and Metonic periode, two different cor- 
rections of the Greek calendar; the Julian period, invented by 
Joſeph Scaliger; the Vickorian period, Gc. 

Calippic PERIOD, is a ſeries of ſeventy fix years, returning in a 
perpetual circle; which elapſed, the new and full moons are 
ſuppoſed to return to the ſame day of the ſolar year. 

The Calippic period is an improvement on the Metonic of nineteen 
years, which proving inaccurate, Calippus the Athenian multiplied 
it by four, and thus aroſe the Calippic period. See CALIPPIC. 

Conſtantinopolitan PERIOD. See Julian PERIOD. 

Dionyſian PERIOD. See Victorian PERIOD. | 

Hypparchus's PER1oD, is a ſeries of three hundred and four ſolar 
years, returning in a conſtant round, and reſtoring the new and 
full moons to the fame day of the ſolar year; according to the 
fentiment of Hipparchus. | 
This period ariſes by multiplying the Calippic period by four. 
Hipparchus aſſumed the quantity of the ſolar. year to be 365 
days, 5 hours, 55' 12”. And hence concluded thatin one hun- 
dred and four years Calippus's period would err a whole day. 
He therefore multiplied the period by four, and from the pro- 
duct caſt away an entire day. But even this does not reſtore 
the new and full moons to the ſame day throughout the whole 
period: but they are ſometimes anticipated 1 day, 8 hours, 

27 29” 20”. 

Fulian PERIOD, a ſeries of ſeven thouſand nine hundred and 
eighty Julian years; ariſing by the multiplication of the cycles 
of the moon, the tun, and indictions into one another; com- 
mencing from the firſt day of January in the Julian year. See 
JuLI1an. | | 
The Julian period is alſo produced by multiplying the Victorian 
period by fifteen. Since every year in the Julian period has its 
particular cycles of the moon, ſun, and indictions: e. gr. only 
the firſt has the moon's cycle one, the ſun's cycle one, and the 
cycle of indictions one; all the years of this period are accu- 
rately diſtinguiſhed from each other. 

This period was invented by Scaliger, as a common receptacle 
of epocha's, to facilitate the reduction of years of a given 
epocha to thoſe of another epocha likewiſe given. Ir agrees 
with the Conſtantinopolitan epocha, or period uſed by the 
Greeks, except in this, that the cycles of the ſun, moon, and 
indictions = reckoned differently; and in that the firſt year 
of the Conſtantinopolitan period differs from that of the Ju- 
lian period. 

Metonic PERIOD, or cycle, called alſo the cycle of the moon, is a 
ſeries of nineteen years, which elapſed, the new and full moons 
are ſuppoſed to return to the ſame day of the ſolar year: 
it was thus called from its inventor Meton. See METONIC. 
See allo CYCLE. eh 8 

Pickorian PERIOD, an interval of five hundred and thirty two 
Julian years, which elapſed, the new and full moons return on 
the ſame day of the Julian year, according to the ſentiment 
of Victorinus or Victorius, who lived in the time of pope 
Hilary. | 
Some aſcribe this period to Dionyſius exiguus ; and hence call 
it the Dionyſian period: others call it the great paſchal cycle; 
becauſe invented for computing the time of Ealter. 
The Victorian period is produced by multiplying the lunar cycle 
nineteen, by the ſolar circle eighteen; the product of which 
is five hundred thirty two. But neither does this reſtore the 
new and full moons to the ſame day throughout its whole du- 


ration, by 1 day, 16 hours, 58 59, 40“. 
PERIOD, in grammar, denotes a little compaſs of diſcourſe, 
containing a perfect ſenſe; diſtinguiſhed at the end by a point 
or full ſtop (.) and its members or diviſions marked by com- 
mas, colons, G c. See SENTENCE, POINT, c. : 
De Colonia defines period a ſhort, bur perfect ſentence, con- 
ſiſting of certain parts of members, depending one on another, 
and connected together by ſome common vinculum: ' 
That celebrated definition of Ariſtotle is, a period is a diſcourſe 
which has a beginning, a middle, and an end, all viſible at one 


view. 
The periods allowed in oratory are three: a period of two mem- 
bers, called by the Greeks dicolos, and the Latins, bimembris : 
a period of three members, rricolos, trimembris; and a perioa 


maſters. 


equal; that the pauſes or reſts of the voice at the clole x 


* 


PER 


A ſtrict oratorial period does not allow of ei | 
than theſe: it is poſſible indeed to — more or 
member, called by Ariſtotle, monocolos, or imple TOM 
will be reputed a flaw, and is a thing never pradiedt i 
| th 


The period may be likewiſe prolonged to five or ff 

but then it changes its name, and inſtead of prac Members, 
what they call a periodical diſcourſe. Commencez 
A period of two members Cicero ſupplies us with - 

mihi mee priſtine vitæ conſuetudinem, C. Cæ ſar Ergo 
aperuiſti; & his omnibus ad bene de republica |; bo PPercluſan 
ſignum aliquod ſuſtuliſti. N.. quaſi 
A period. of three members the ſame Cicero gives ug 
exordium of his Maniliau oration : Nam cum antea us in 
hujus auctoritatem loci contingere non auderem: e OW 
hil huc niſi perfectum ingenio, elaboratum induſtris Fern * 
one meum tempus amicorum temporibus tranſy n 
A period of four members he gives us in that admi * 
ſcription of the puniſhment of parricides. Ira vivun- Table de 
animam de cœlo non queant: ita moriuntur, ut eorum 9 0 . 0 duters 
tangat: ita jadantur fluctibus, ut nunquam abluazar « pa 
poſtremo ejiciuntur, ut ne ad ſaxa quidem mortui con ui 22 
The laws and meaſures of periods are pretty ftri eth A cant 
orators, at leaſt by the ancient ones: in ordinary — N 
in the modern tongues authors are much leſs ſevere olle at 
In oratory, the members of periods are to be equal, or nen 


each member may be nearly equal: but in writi | 
tended for hed, this is Aifregarded, as 
Common diſcourſe allows of periods both longer and { 
than oratory ; which admits of none leſs than two — 
nor greater than four. Short, mutilated periods break de 
ſtream, and check the courſe of the ſublime; and lon 
embarraſs and keep the mind too long in ſuſpenſe; ny, 5 
ſtrain the voice, which is never to ſtop but at the ends of P% 2 
Phalareus, Hermogenes, Terence, exc. confine the — wo; 
(called by the Latins, Ambitus and Circuitus) to four DS 
) 


of four, quadrimembris, tetracolos. | 


places: which ſee under NUMERATION. Pia 


agreeable to the diſtich, ] 
Quatuor e membris plenum formare videbis 
Rhetora circuitum, five ambitus ille vocetur. 
Of which ſentiment is Cicero, who in his Orator fays, Cor 
tat ille ambitus &. plena comprehenſio e quatuor fere Portia * 
que membra dicuntur, ut & aures impleat, & ne breginr ji 
quam ſatis fit, neque longior.— An inſtance of 2 periodic} - 
diſcourſe the fame author gives us in the opening of his or; | 
tion for Archias the poet: Si quid in me ſit ingenii, judices ud | 
ſentio quam ſit exiguum; aut ſi qua exercitatio dicendi, i qua 
Me non inficior mediocriter eſſe verſatum; aut ſi buufce rei fu. ä 
tio aligua ab optimarum artium ſtudiis &. diſciplina profetta, f 
qua ego confiteor nullum ætatis mee tempus abhorruiſſe ; Wan : 
rerum omnium vel in primis hic A. Licinius fructum a me repetere 
prope ſuo jure debet. PE 
Periods are {aid to be either rotundi, round, or guadrati, ſquare 
according to their different economy. and cadences. 10 
Square PERIOD is that conſiſting of three or four equal mem- 5 
bers, formerly diſtinguiſhed from each other—as, that of Ci: +" 
cero on the puniſhment of parricides. PER 
Round PERIOD is that whoſe members or parts are fo connected pr 
and fitted into each other, as that the junctures or commiſſure ter 
are ſcarce ſeen; but the whole ſlides equally round, without ary ted 
notable ſtops or inequalities. Such are the dicolos and tic * 7 
los of Cicero abovementioned. ' ' e a 
PERIOD is alſo. uſed: for the character (.) wherewith the perins Th 
of diſcourſe are terminated and expreſſed; popularly called i Prit 
fulliſtop or point. See POINTING. „ oth 
Father Buffier obſerves two difficulties in the uſe of the periu, as J 
or point; i. e. in diſtinguiſhing it from the colon, or double the 
point; and in determining -juſtly the end of a period or per coy 
tect ſentence. = | | peri 
It is obſerved that the ſupernumerary members of a period, ſept The 
rated from the reſt by colons and ſemicolons, uſually commence whe 
with a conjunction. (See CoLoxn.) Yer it is certain theſe latte 13 ob 
conjunctions ſometimes rather begin new periods, than ſupern Its p 
merary members of old ones. It is the ſenſe of things, and the frette 
author's own diſcretion that muſt make the proper diltinci10 the | 
which of the two in effect it is. No rules will here be ofa) that 1 
ſervice, unleſs this be admitted as one; that when whit fol- led; 
lows the conjunction is of as much extent as what prececs wo 
ir, it is uſually a new period; otherwiſe not. | th 
The ſecond difficulty ariſes hence, that the ſenſe appeats PF - e 
fect in ſeveral ſhort detached phraſes, wherein it does not cen — 5 
there ſhould be periods: a thing frequent in free diſcouiſe; r 7 — 
we are all in ſuſpence: make your propoſals immediately: jo. 2 = 4 
be to blame for detaining us longer. Where it is gien : PERI: 
ſimple phraſes have perfect ſenſes like periode, and oug 1 the 4 
be marked accordingly ; but that the ſhortnels of the 2 | phil p 
making them eaſily comprehended, the pointing 15 Neg 5 Wave 
PERIOD, in numbers, is a diſtinction made by a point ot arne crate : 
after every ſixth place, or figure: and is uſed in nume om "ary ; 
for the readier diſtinguiſhing and naming the ſeveral igur Who - 


is applied to certain diſeaſes which have 
to denote an entire courſe, or circle of 


from any ſtate through all the reſt, 


See DISEASE. | 
compoſed of an intenſion 


whence it is uſually divided into two parts, pa- 


10D, in medicine, 
intervals, and returns, E 
ſuch diſeaſe ; or its Progreis 
till it return to the ſame. | 
Galen deſcribes period as a time 
and remiſſion ; | 
roxyſm or exacerbation, 
REMISSION. 
In intermitti 
jar; in other 
or irregular. 
RIOD is a 
he or diſeaſe. 
PrRioD of the blood, PERIODUS 


PER 


and remiſſion. 


See FEVER. 


life. See CIRCULATION. 


F 


where there were no biſhops. 


ro another to keep the people in their duty. See RURAL. 


the Greeks at this day. See EXARCH. ; 
PERIODI C, PERIODICAL, ſomething that terminates and 
comprehends a period. See PERIOD. 


patches her period or periodic motion, viz. 27 days, 7 hours, 
43 minutes, in which time ſhe returns to the {ame point of the 
zodiac, wherein ſhe was when ſhe left the ſun. See MoNTH. | 
PERIODICAL diſeaſes, are ſuch as decline and rife again with 
ſimilar ſymptoms; alternately. See DIsEASE and PERIOD. 
In the Philoſophical Tranſactions, Dr. Muſgrave gives us an in- 
ſtance of a periodic pally; Dr. Cole an inſtance of a periodic 
convulſion. See CoNvULsS10N, PALsv, Sec. 
PERIODIC, in grammar, is applied to a ſtyle or diſcourſe that has 
numbers; or which conſiſts of juſt, and artful periods. See 
NUMBERS. 
PERIODICAL Vinds. See the article WIND. 
PERIOECIF, NEP101KO!, in geography, ſuch inhabitants of the 
globe as have the fame latitudes, bur oppoſite longirudes; or 
live under the ſame parallel, and the ſame meridian, but in dif- 
ferent ſeri-circles of that meridian, or oppoſite points of the 
parallel. See GLOBE. | 
* The word is formed from the Greek, we, about, and oe, I inhabit. 
Theſe have the ſame common ſeaſons throughout the year; and 
the ſame phænomena of the heavenly bodies; but their hours, 
or times of the day, are oppoſite to each other. When v. gr. 
with the one it is mid-day; with other it is mid- night. See 
Dar and SEASON. | | 
PERIOPHTHALMIU MF, in natural hiſtory, a thin ſkin 
which birds can draw over their eyes, to defend them, without 
ſhutting their eye ids. The ſame with the nictitating membrane. 
See NICTITATING membrane. 
| * The word is compounded of the Greek, me, about, and o fg eye. 
PERIOSTEUM, or PERIosTiuUM, in anatomy, a membrane, 
pretty tough, and extremely ſenſible, covering the whole exte- 
terior ſurface of all the bones of the body, the teeth only excep- 
ted, —See Tab. Anat. (Splanch.) fg. 13. litt. gg. See alſo Boxes. 
* The word is originally Greek, ,t. 
and o, ey, bone. 
The perioſteum is derived from the dura mater, and conſiſts 
principally of fibres detached thence ; beſides which it receives 
other fibres from the membrana communis of the muſcles, or, 
as Dr. Havers imagines, from the fleſhy fibres of the belly of 
the muſcles, which interſect the former. That part of it which 
covers the cranium or ſkull, is by a peculiar name called the 
pericranium, See PERICRANIUM. 
The perioſteum is very thin every where; though not every 
where alike. It adheres cloſely to the bone; and in ſome places 
i; obſerved to ſend fibres into the very ſubſtance thereof. 
Its principal uſe is to defend the muſcles and tendons from being 
ſtetted in their action by the attrition of the hard ſubſtance of 
the bones; and to give notice, by its ſenſibility, of any thing 
that might annoy the bones —Indeed, this laſt uie is controver. 
ted; ſome of the lateſt anatomiſts maintaining that the perio- 


eum is inſenſible. | 

PERIPATETIC philoſoph , the ſyſte 

and eſtabliſhed by Ariſtotle, and main 
See PERIPATET 


formed of e., about, 


m of philoſophy, taught 
tained by his followers 


the peripazericks. ICKs, PHILOSOPHY, and 


HYSICKS. 
u ſpecimen of the peripatetic philoſophy, ſee under AR1sTo- 
ELIAN, 

PERIPATETICKS, DEP 
the followers of Ariſtotle ; or the mainta 

Pilolophy : called alſo Ariſtotelians. 
icero tells us that Plato left 

Cares and Ariſtotle, who 

ered in name: the former 


ITATHTIKOI, a ſect of philoſophers. 


iners of the peripatetic 
See ARISTOTELIAN. 
two excellent diſciples, Xeno- 


taking the appellation of academicks, 


See PaRoxysM and 


no fevers, the periods are uſually ſtated and regu- 
leaſes, iy the epilepſy, gout, c. they are vague, 


Iſo uſed, by ſome writers, for the ſtate of a di- 


ſanguinis, the circle of the 
blood, or the tour it makes round the body, for the ſupport of 


| he 
ODE UTA, DEPiNAEYTHE, a church officer among t 
ont eſtabliſhed by the council of Laodicea, in towns, &c. 


The Periodeutæ were a kind of rural deans, ſo called, according 
to Zonaras, becauſe always on the road, going from one quarter 


Gregory of Theſſalonica calls them ambulantes, walkers. 
Ls, calls cher exarche, by which name they are known 


A periodical month, is the ſpace of time wherein the moon dil- 


founded two ſects, which only dif-. 


PER 


academy, as Plato had done before : the others who ſollowed 

Ariſtotle, were called peripazeticks ; from wigmarew, I walk, be- 
cauſe they diſpute walking in the lyceum. See AcabE Mr and 
Lyckvuu. 

Ammonius fetches the name peripatetic from Plato himſelt, 
who only taught walking; and adds that the diſciples of Ariſto- 
tle, and thoſe of Xenocrates were equally called peripazericks ; 
the one peripateticks of the academy, the other peripazeticks of 
the lyceum: but that at length, the former quitted the title peri- 
patetic, for that of academic, on occalion of the place where 
they aſſembled, and the latter retained ſimply that of peripa- 
tetic. See ACADEMIC. 

The greateſt and beſt part of Ariſtotle's Philoſophy, he borrow'd 
from his maſter Plato: Serranus affirms confidently, and ſays he 
is able to demonſtrate it, that there is nothing exquiſite in any 
part of Ariſtotle's philoſophy, dialectics, ethics, politics, phyſics, 
or metaphyſics, but is found in Plato. And of this opinion are 
many of the ancient authors, Clemens Alexancrinus, & c. See 
PLATONISM. -/ 

Gale endeavours to ſhew, that Ariſtotle borrowed a good deal of 
his philoſophy both phylical about the firſt matter; and meta- 
phyſical about the firſt being, his affections, truth, unity, good- 
nels, ec. from tbe ſacred books; and adds from Clearchus, 
one of his (Ariſtotle's) ſcholars, that he made ule of a certain 
Jew, who aſſiſted him therein. 
Arittotle's philoſophy preſerved itſelf in puris naturalibus, a long 
time; none of his followers or commentators having dared ro 
make any innovations therein, till the beginning of the XIII. 
century; when it began to be new modelled. A reformed 
ſyſtem of peripateticiſm was firlt introduced into the ſchools, in 
the univerſity of Paris; from whence it ſoon ſpread through- 
out Europe; and has ſubſiſted in the univerſities to this day, un- 
der the name of ſchool philoſophy. See SCHOLASTIC, c. 
The foundation hereof is Arittotle's doctrine, frequently miſ- 
underſtood ; oftener miſapplied : whence the retainers thereto 
may be denominated reformed peripateticks. 
Our of theſe have ſprung, at ſeveral times, ſeveral branches, the 
chief are the Thomiſts, Scotiſts, and Nominaliſts ; ſee each 
under its proper article, THOMIST, ScoT1sT, and NoMINaL. 
PERIPETIA, DEPINETEIA, in the drama, that part of a trage- 
dy wherein the action is turned, the plot unravelled, and the 
whole concludes. See TRAGEDY. 

*The word is formed from the Greek recurern;. ſomething falling into 
a different ſlate, formed of wee, about, and . , cado, I fall. 
The peripetia is properly the change of condition, whether happy 
or unhappy, which the principal perſon or perſons undergo ; 
ariſing from ſome diſcovery or incident, which gives a new 
turn to the action. 5 | 

The peripetia therefore coincides with the cataſtrophe, or unra- 
velling; unleſs we make the peripetia to depend on the ca- 

taſtrophe, & c. as an effect on its cauſe. See CaTasTROPAE. 
The peripetia is ſometimes induced by remembrance or diſcove- 
ry, as in the Oedipus, where the meſſenger, ſent from Corinth to 
invite Oedipus to the crown, informs him that Polybus and Me- 
rope were not his farher and mother ; which begins a diſcovery, 
that Laius, whom he had killed, and Jocaſta whom he had then 
to wife, were his father and mother; and throws him into the 
deepeſt diſtreſs.— This inſtance Ariſtotle calls a double peripetia. 
See Discovery. | 
The qualities of the peripetia are, that it 
ceſſary; in order to which it muſt be the 
the effect, of the foregoing actions, 
ſtart out from any foreign, 
Sometimes the peripetia is occaſioned without any diſcovery; 
as in the Antigone of Sophocles, where the change in Creon's 


fortune is produced by the effect of his own obſtinacy; and 


| | Y 3 
ſometimes by a mere change of the will, which, though the 
leaſt artful, yet, Mr. Dry 


den obſeryes, may be ſo managed as 
to become exceedingly beautiful. 
Theſe two caſes Ariſtotle calls ſimple peripetias ; in theſe, the 
change only conſiſts in a paſſige our of trouble and action, 
into tranquillity and reſt, See FaBLE, ACTION, gc. 
PERIPHERY, in geometry, the circumference or bound- 
ing-line of a circle, ellipſis, parabola, or other regular curvili- 
near figure. See CIRCUMFERENCE, CIRCLE, Gc. 
* The word is formed from the Greek, T5e4@e:w, circumfero, I ſur. 
round; of i, about, and ego, I bear, or carry. 
The periphery of every circle is ſuppoſed to be divided into 360 
degrees, which are again ſubdivided, each into 60 minutes, the 
minutes into ſeconds, Gc. See DEGREE, MiNUrk, exc. 
The diviſions of degrees, therefore „are fractions, whoſe 
as, the minute 


denominators proceed in a ſexagecuple ratio: 
See SEXAGESIMAL. 


E, ſecond ge, third Ts. 
g troubleſome; in their ſtead are 


Bur theſe denominatiors bein 
uſed the indices of their logarithms; hence the degree, being the 
by”, ſecond by”, 


ld 


L 


be probable and ne- 
natural reſult, at leaſt 
or of the ſubject itſelf; not 
or collateral cauſe. 


integer, or unit is marked by o, the minute 
Sc. See MINUTE, SEcoND, Ge. 

Geometricians demonſtrate that a cir 
whoſe baſe is equal to the periphery, 
See TRIANGLE, 


cle is equal to a triangle, 
and altitude to the radius, 


Who vere thoſe that continued to hold their conferences in the 


Hence it follows. that circles are in a ratio com 


pounded of 
8 


their 


PER 


PER 


their peripheries and radii, But they are alſo in the duplicate Such are the inhabitants of the frozen zones ; 
ratio of their radii; therefore the peripheries of circles are to] within the compals of the artict and antarcti > If hoſe Whol 
4.4 each other as their radii : and ſince the periphery of one circle] ſun never goes down to them after he is 8 ; wt 
Wl is to its radius, as the periphery of any other to its radius; the round about, ſo do their ſhadows : — bib bu a 
110 ratio of the periphery to the diameter is the ſame in all circles. | day they have their ſhadows on all ſides. Sec that in the 2 
N Angle at the PERIPHERY. See the article ANGLE. | PERISKYTISM*®, or PERISKTPHISI 5 on. - 
159408 PERIPHRASIS®, in rhetoric, circumlocution; a circuit or operation performed by the ancients on "= Clirurgery, 1 
„ tour of words, much affected by orators, to avoid common and CRANIUM. e Craniun, 8 
1 trite manners of expreſſion. See CIRCUMLOCUTION, FIGURE. * The word is formed from the Greek Te and 
TELL *The word in the original Greek, @&«pgxor, ſignifies circumlocu- or cut ſkin. ; | eure, to f 
ICON: tion; formed of xte, about, and p,, I ſpeak. The periſtytiſm is an inciſion which they mad 5 
1 The periphraſis is of good uſe on many occaſions; and we are nal ſuture, reaching from one temple e under th Coro. 
„ frequently forced to have recourle to it, to make things be con- penetrating to the bone of the cranium : its i wry other an 
1.518 ceived, which is not proper to name. parate the pericranium from the ſkull. See P, cen Wa "Ole, 
4460 It is a piece of politeneſs to ſuppreſs the names, and only inti- PERISSACHOREGTA, a term found in t. KANO, 
164 mate, or deſign them. Theſe turns of expreſſion are particular-] the meaning whereof authors are much divid F e code, abou 
＋ 6 ly ſerviceable in oratory ; for the ſublime admitting of no direct] Alciat, and ſome others, will have it to be s . 
1:56 Citations, there muſt be a compaſs taken to inſinuate the au- vir. that of curator of the annona or proviſions ys of an office 
1110 thors, whole authority is borrowed. A periphraſes by turning abundance, and xceryiw, to lead, or bring—O "May diert, 
1 round a proper name to make it underſtood, amplifies and raiſes be the office of a magiſtrate who was to look w ars take it 0 
1.19 the diſcourſe ; but care muſt be taken ir be not too much] tion of the annona, and the diftribution of th fa augmemz 
177 ſwelled, nor extended mal a propos, in which caſe it becomes Dom. Macri will have it to ſignify a aeg ne. 
1:54 flat and languid. | made to the ſoldiers, over and above their os Ciftriburion 
144 P ERI PLUS, nETInAO Tx, a voyage or navigation round a cer-J TIVE. Pay. See Doxz. 
. tain ſea, or ſea coaſt, See NAvIGATION. PERISTALTIC, IEPIETAATIKOFE, in medic; 
1741 Arrian has deſcribed all the coaſts of the black ſea, after having] proper to the inteſtines, wherein the ſeveral gn, 4 motion 
1,378 inſpected them in quality of general of the emperor Adrian, ro] ly contracted from above downwards, or rh ris ſucceſſive 
2.808 whom he dedicates the deſcription under the title of Periplus f the anus; in a manner ſomewhat nbi — won Pylorys 90 
14 the cuxine ſea. worm: whence it is alſo called the werm. a creeping of a 
1.116 e ag TEPIPNEYMONIA, in medicine, an an INTESTINES. | aan... 82. 
N ammation of ſome part of the thorax, properly of the lungs;; * The word is formed from the Gre ; 
17 attended with an acute fever, and a difficulty — Se plies ſomething driven or preſſed oe whe literally in, 
61 Luxds, Ge. The periſtaltic motion is performed by the contracti 
94% *The word is formed from the Greek, xte, about, and Trevpay, circular and longitudinal fibres, whereof the fleth whe, ; 
WITTY lungs. : inteſtines is compoſed. It is by means hereof 10 3 Ti 
2.14 8 The peripneumonia is diſtinguiſhed into vera, or true; and notha, driven into the orifices of the lacteal veins, and he ma 
141 or ſpurious. | preſſed downwards, and at laſt expelled 8 88 excremen 1 
4% Thy 8 is a real inflammation of the ſubſtance] CREMENT. : "LE and by. 
48 of the lungs, attended with a ſymptomatical fever, and a coug;; When this motion comes to be 48 
. by the former of which it is diſtinguiſhed from an Aſthma; 5 changed, ſo as to proceed from wee Be ts Ciel 
1 5 by the latter from a pleuriſy. See As TMA and PLEURISY. {| What we call the iliac paſſion. See II. Iàc paſſion » It Produces 
1 Its uſual cauſes are, want of exerciſe, hard ſtudy, ſuppreſſion off M. Perrault in an expreſs treatiſe on the periſtalti | 
13. natural evacuations, a moiſt air, or the like. When it ariſes] ſerves, that though it is ordinarily, only attribut 18 0 | 
ot from a phlegmon, the patient ſpits pure blood ; when it is ery-] teſtines; yet, it is really an action common to al "ia —2 | 
| i 14 ſipelatous, the ſputum is yellow, and not much tinged with red. the body which alter, prepare, concoct the ſeveral h ene ; 
i In this laſt, the breaſt is not ſo much contracted, but the fever| ſpirits, which are the matter and inſtruments of men 25 i 
Wil: more violent. In effect, he gives the name to all the motions wher be : 
Fl The peripneumonia is more dangerous, though leſs painful than] Cavities of the body are preſſed, or compreſſed. V My 1 PE 
4 a pleuriſy : its uſual way of going off is by expectoration of well PERISTAPHYLINUS, in anatomy, a name which _ PE: 
17 i concocted, reddiſh, yellow or white matter. The flowing of to the muſcle of the uvula, more properly denominated: - PE 
1 F the menſes. or any hæmorrhage, a diarrhoea, abſc hylin | . Pet). 
1. 5 y age, , abſceſſes about the] phylinus. See UvuLa and PTERyYGOSTAPHYLINDs 8 
Wt a ears, or other parts, are alſo good prognoſticks. — The medicines PERISTYLE, NEPIZTYAOE, in the ancient architecture, 1 PE 
40, preſcribed are moſtly the ſame that obtain in aſtmatick and] Place or building, incompaſſed with a row of columns on the t 
12 1 pleuritick caſes. ? | inſide; by which it is diſtinguiſhed from the periptere, where : 
137 Spurious or baſtard PERIPNEUMONY, is a diſeaſe of the lungs, the columns are diſpoſed without ide. See PER TERE PER 
14 : ariſing from a heavy pituitous matter generated throughout} * The word is formed from the Greek +24, about, and _ 00. tl 
5 „ the whole maſs of blood, and diſcharged upon the lungs. lumn. At 
04-18 It is known by the viſcidity, paleneſs, and {lownels of the blood Such was the hypzthre temple of Vitruvius ; and ſuch are noy b 
if ropineſs of the ſaliva, paleneſs and want of ſcent of the urine, } {ome bafilica's in Rome, ſeveral palaces in Italy, and moſt It 
21 ſwellings and obſtructions in the minuter veſſels, ſhort breath, cloiſters of B eligious. | 11 
12 oppreſſion in the thorax, G. Worn out, phlegmatic, cold PERYSTYLE is alſo uſed by modern writers for a range of co PER 
| phthiſical, catarrhous, conſtitutions, are moſt liable to it. Ir! lumns, either within, or without a building. PE! 
14 begins with a feebleneſs, indolence, wearineſs, difficulty of Thus we fay, the corinthian peri/tyle of the portail of the Loui an 
- breathing, oppreſſion of the breaſt, feveriſhneſs ; and goes on by T| 
| without any great appearance of danger to death itſelf, without P E RISYSTOLE, nxrizT TOA, in medicine, the pauſe a of 
17 any prognoſtic thereof in the urine, pulſe, & c. It is cured by interval between the two motions of the heart, or pulſe, vis. cut PER: 
| blood- letting, clyſters, thin diet, diluters, abſtergents and ape- of the ſyſtole or contraction, and that of the diaſtole or dl. W 
17 rients. ration. See SysToLE and DlasroLE. See allo PuLs: ad Pe: 
7 PE RIPTE REX, nE PInTETOR, in the ancient architecture, a HEART. 1 Wi 
4 building incompaſſed on the out ſide with a ſeries of inſulate PE RIT ON UM, or PERTroNEUNz in anatom), 2 Th 
hy columns, forming a kind of ifle or portico all around. ſoft membrane, covering and containing all the viſcera of ti the 
5 * The word is formed of the Greek cgi, circum, about, and nog lower belly. — See Tab. Anat. (Splanch) fig. 1. lit. us. fs} be 
A ala, wing, 9. d. winged on every ſide. It. bb. See alſo VIsCERA and ABDOMEN. mac 
| Such were the baſilica of Antonine, the ſeptizon of Severus, The term is Greek weearoram, or megeromeam, derived from tix 20 
the portico of Pompey, c. verb TECATENW, circumtendo, J ſtretch all around. Pro 
Peripteres were properly temples, which had columns on all! The figure and ſize of the peritoneum anſwer to thoſe of tie low 
the four ſides ; by which they were diſtinguiſhed from proſtyles,| lower belly, which it lines throughout; its internal ſurface be 
and amphiproſtyles, the one of which had no columns before, ſmooth, and lined with an unctuous humour, ſerving to pri 21 
and the other none on the ſides. See TEMPLE, PRosryLE, its wounding the inteſtines, and other parts it touches, as well Stve 
Ge. | to lubricate and facilitate their motion ; when the glands which of t] 
NI. Perrault obſerves, that periptere in its general ſenſe, includes] furniſh it are obſtructed, the peritonæum grows thick, i le The 
all the ſpecies of temples which have portico's of columns all] quently found in dropſies. _ 
around; whether the columns be diptere, or pſeudo-diptere, or The external ſurface is fibrous and unequal, that it may adhere ce 
ſimply periptere, which is a ſpecies that bears the name of the more firmly to the muſcles of the abdomen, linea alba, oll the 
genus, and which has its columns diſtant from the wall by the] pubis, iſchium, ilium, ſacrum, and the vertebræ lumbares, i b 
breadth of an intercolumnation.— For the difference between] Which it is faſtened ; and from the laſt whereof, many upp ' Ware 
periptere, and periſtyle, ſee PERISTYLE. it to have its origin. | ERML 
PERISCLI®, nePEK101, in geography, thoſe inhabitants of the} It is alſo connected to the interior or convex ſurface of the it) 0ns, 
earth, whoſe ſhadows do, in one and the ſame day, ſucceſſively which it ſuſpends; and the part imployed in this action, ic * ( 
turn to all the points of the horizon. See SHADOw. the /igamentum ſuſpenſorium hepatis. 71 
* And hence the name, from the Greek crix, 9, d. circum- The peritoneum is double every where, but moſt apparent. 0 ia G 
wmbres; of wiel, about, and e, ſhadow, from the nayal to the os pubis, and near the lumbar vented, tO adt 
| | app 
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PER 


pap ſpontaneous parting in the latter, to receive the kidnies. 


a i r part to give paſſage to the œſopha- 
— one 2 Vader, for the 3 the neck 

Ge matrix, and the veſſels that go to the thighs ; and in the 
fore-part to give paſſage to the umbilical veſſels. 14 

Its exterior coat has two proceſſes; which in men OY 
into the ſcrotum, Wrap up the ſpermatick veſſels, and dilating 
make the tunica vaginalis of the teſticles; in women they form 
a cover for the round ligament of the womb. | 
The peritoneum receives veins and arteries from the mammariz, 
diaphragmaticæ, epigaſtricæ, ſacræ, and lumbares: nerves from 
the os facrum and loins. Ol. Rudbeckius pretends to have like- 
wiſe diſcovered lymphaticks, which being ſcarce viſible, except 
in bydropic caſes, are not much taken notice of. 

In morbid caſes, great quantities of ſerum have been found be- 
+ween the duplicatures of this membrane, when there was none 
in the cavity of the abdomen; which conſtitutes the true tym- 

any. See TYMPANY. ; ; ; 
The uſe of the peritoneum is to contain, and keep in their place 
the viſcera of the abdomen; this is ſo manifeſt, that when ever 
this membrane happens to be broke, or extraordinarily dilated, 
ſome of the parts are apt to fall down, and to form thoſe tumors 
called hernias or ruptures. See HERNIA. 

PERITROCHIUM, in mechanicks, a wheel, or circle, con- 
centric with the baſe of a cylinder, and moveable together with 
ir, about an axis. — Such is the wheel A B, Tab. Mechanicks, 

7. 44, moveable on the axis EF. 
The axis, with the wheel, and levers fixed therein to move it, 
make that mechanical power, called axis in peritrochio. See axis 
in PERITROCHIO. 

Axis in PERITROCHIo, in mechanicks, one of the ſix mechanical 
powers, Or ſimple machines, contrived for the raiſing of weights. 
Cee its ſtructure, doctrine, application, @xc. under the article 
Ax1s in peritrochio. | 

| PERJURY, PeRfuRIvM, in law, the crime of ſwearing falſely 
in a lawful oath, adminiſtered by one who has authority, in any 
matter relating to an iſſue, or cauſe in queſtion; whether it be of 
the perſon's own accord, or by ſubornation of another. See OaTH. 
If a man calls me perjured, | have my action upon the caſe. 
If he call me forſworn no action lyes, becauſe the forſwearing 
may be extra-judicial, — Perjzry is uſually excepted out of gene- 
ral acts of grace. | 
The puniſhment of perjury is colliſtrigium, the pillory, or burn- 
ing the criminal in the forehead with a P, rooting up his trees, 
and confiſcating his goods. See PILLORVY, ec. 

PERMANENT air AlR. 

PERMANENT quantity dee the article 1 QUANTITY. 

PERMEABLE, denotes a body conſidered as its pores are 
capable of letting ſomewhat paſs through them. See PoRE. 

PER MINIMA, in medicine, denotes a perfect mixture of 
the ſmalleſt particles of ſeveral bodies, or ingredients. See M1x- 
TURE and MINIMA. | | 

| PER MINIMA, in pharmacy, denotes an intimate and perfect mix- 

ture of natural bodies; wherein their very Minima, i. e. their 

atoms, or firſt component particles are ſuppoſed to be accurately 
blended together. See MixT1oN. | 


4 4+ — — 2 - 


J If filver and lead be melted together, they will mingle per mi- 
of 2 * 2 7 
nima., See SILVER, LEAD, METAL, Gc. | 
my PERMITTIT — quare non PERMITTIT. See the article QUAaRE. 
| PERMUTATION, the truck, or exchange of one thing for 
ie another. See EXCHANGE. 


The commerce of the ancients, was performed wholly by way 
of permutation. See COMMERCE. | 

PERMUTATION, in the canon law, a real and actual exchange of 
two benefices. See BENEPICE. 
Permutation is a means of bringing benefices into commerce 
without ſimony. See SIMONY. | | 
The conditions acquired to a canonical permutation are; 19 That 
there be benefices permuted on either fide, though the revenues 
be unequal ; and in caſe of inequality, no compenſation to be 
made in money; but only a penſion charged on the bigger. 
2 That each of the permutants quit his benefice, and make a 
procuration ad reſignandum. 39 That the permutation be fol- 
lowed by a collation of the ordinary. 4 That the ordinary 
be informed of the cauſe of the permutation. 59 That thoſe 
to whom the preſentation or election to the benefices belongs, 
give their conſent ; or in caſe of their refuſal, that the conſent 
of the dioceſan be had. 
The chief rules of permutation are, that if one of the compermy- 
tants cannot enjoy, he re-enters with full right into the bene- 
lice he has quitted; and that if he die ere he have accompliſhed 
the per mutation on his part by the taking of poſſeſſion, the 
compermutant who has accompliſhed, retains both benefices 
unleſs they fall into the regale. g 

PFERMUTATIONS of guantities, in algebra, the changes, alterna- 


ons, or different combinations of any number of quantities. 
dee COMBINATION. 


'a & prebenda, is a writ iſſued to an ordinary, commanding him 


ERMUTATIONE archidiaconatus & eccleſiæ eidem annexæ cum eccle-| 


PER 


not only from its extraordinary thickneſs in both, but PER MY @&- per tout —A joint tenant is ſaid to be ſeized of the 


land he holds jointly, per my & per tout, i. e. he is ſeized by 
every parcel, and by the whole, totum tenet, & nihil tenet ; ſc. 


totum conjunctim, & nihil ſeparatim. Bract. See JOINTENANT 
and COPARCENER. 


from the French, prendre, to take. See PERNOR. 

Tithes in pernancy are tithes taken, or which may be taken, in 
kind. See T1THEs. 

PERNIO (in medicine) a diſeaſe aMicting the hands and feet 
in winter-time, popularly called a Ae, or chilblain. See CalL- 
BLAIN. 

The parts affected ſwell, inclining from a white to a bluiſh co- 
lour, itch and ake; yet the tumour vaniſhes without any exul- 
ceration, upon anointing the part with petrol. 

PERNOR of profits, he who takes, or receives the profits of 
any thing from the French, preneur, taker. See PERNANCY. 
PERONE, in anatomy, a bone of the leg, more uſually called 
fibula, See FiBULa. Hence 

PERONEUS, anticus, longus or primus, a muſcle of the leg, 
ariſing fleſhy and tendinous from the head to the middle of the 
perone ; whence running as in a pulley, through the chanel on 
the hind part of the outer ankle bone, it is inſerted into the 
upper end of the bone of the metatarſus, which joins the great 
toe. The office of this muſcle is to draw the foot upwards. 
See Tab. Anat. (Myol.) fig. 1. u. 76. fig. 2. u. 46. fig. 6. u. 43. 
fig. 7. u. 28. | 
PERONEUS poſticus, brevis or ſecundus, a muſcle ſometimes alſo 
called ſemifibulzus,' ariſing fleſhy and ſharp on the back part of 
the perone ; whence, continuing down the outer fide of the 
bone till below the middle, it forms a ſmooth, ſtrong, flat ten- 
don, which runs through the ſame chanel at the bottom of the 
malleolus externus, with the longus, to the out- ſide of the os 
metatarſi of the little toe. Its office is to pull the foot upwards. 


See 5 Anat. (Myol.) fig. 1. u. 76. fig. 6. n. 44. fig. 7. 
1. 28. 


PERO RAT ION, PERORATIO, in rhetoric, the epilogue, 
or laſt part of an oration; wherein, what the orator had inſiſted 
on through his whole diſcourſe is urged afreſh, with greater ve- 
hemence, and paſſion. See ORATION. 

The peroration conſiſts of two parts, 1. recapitulation, wherein 

the ſubſtance of what was diffuſed throughout the whole ſpeech, 

is collected briefly, and curſorily ; and ſummed up with new force 

and weight. See RECAPITULATION. | 

2. The moving the paſſions; which is ſo peculiar to the perora- 

Zion, that the maſters of the art call this part ſedes aſfectuum. 

See PASSIONS. | | 

The paſſions to be raiſed in the peroration are various, accord- 

ing to the various kinds of orations : in a panegyric, love, ad- 

miration, emulation, joy, & c. In an invective, hatred, con- 

tempt, Cc. In a deliberation, hope, confidence, or fear. 

The qualities required in the peroration are, that it be vehe- 
ment and paſſionate ; and that it be ſhort : becauſe as Cicero 

obſerves, tears ſoon dry up. 

The peroration was Cicero's maſter- piece, here that great orator 

not only ſet his judges and auditors on fire, but even ſeemed 


miſeration towards the accuſed; where, as he himſelf tells us, he 
frequently filled the forum with weeping and lamentation. He 
adds, that where there were ſeveral orators to ſpeak for the 
ſame perſon, the peroration was always reſerved to Cicero ; and 
ſubjoins, that if he excelled herein, it was not owing to genius, 
but the grief himſelf ſhewed. —This is abundantly evident in 
his Milonian peroration; where he ſays, ſed finis ſit : neque enim 
pre lechrymis jamloqui poſſum; && hic ſe lachrymis defendi vetat— 
and in that for Rabirius Poſthumus : ſed jam, quoniam, ut pero, 
fidem quam potui, tibi præſtiti, Poſthume, reddam etiam lachrymas 


quas debeo — jam indicat tot hominum ſletus quam ſis carus tuis, G- 
ne dolor debilitat, includitque vocem. 


PERPENDICULAR, in geometry, a line falling directly 
on another line, ſo as to make equal angles on each ſide; called 

allo a normal line. See LINE. x 

Thus the line I G. (Tab. Geometry fig. 57.) is perpendicular to 
the line K H. 5. e. makes right and equal angles therewith. 
From the very notion of a perpendicular, it follows; 1. That the 
perpendicularity is mutual; 3. e. if a line, as IG. be perpendicu- 
lar to another, K H; that other is alſo perpendicular to the firſt. 
+2. That only one perpendicular can be drawn from one point 
in the ſame place. 

3. That if a perpendicular be continued through the line it was 
drawn perpendicularly to; the continuation will alſo be perpen- 
dicular to the ſame. 

4. That it there be two points of a right line, each of which 
is at an equal diſtance ſrom two points of another right line; 
that line is perpendicular to the other. : 
5. That a line which is perpendicular to another. i - 
dicular to all rhe parallels of the other. See 8 
6. That a perpendicular line is the ſhorteſt of all thoſe which 
can be drawn from the ſame point to the ſame right line. 
Hence the diſtance of a point from a line, is a right line, drawn 


to admit a clerk to a benefice upon exchange made with another. 
Reg, of writs. 


from the point perpendicular to the line or plane; and hence 
the 


PERNANCY, in law, the taking, or receiving any thing 


to burn himſelf; eſpecially when he was to raiſe pity and com- 
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To erect a PERPENDICULAR GI on any given point G, in a right 
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the altitude of a figure is a perpendicular let fall from the vertex 
to the baſe. See DISTANCE. ; 


line ML: one foot of the compaſſes being in G, with any 
interval at pleaſure, cut off equal parts on each fide G H and 
GK; from the points K and H, with an interval greater by 
half than K H ſtrike two arches interſecting in I; the right line 
GI is perpendicular to M L. 
Perpendiculars are beſt deſcribed in practice by means of a 
ſquare ; one of whoſe legs is applied along that line to or from 
which the perpendicular is to be let fall or raiſed. See SQUARE. 
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Tv erect a PERPENDICULAR on the end of a given line, ſuppoſe] 


at P; open your compaſſes to any convenient diſtance, and 
ſetting one foot in C, deſcribe the arch RPS; lay a ruler from 
S through C, it will find the point R in the arch, whence draw 
PR, which is perpendicular to PM. 

To let fall a PERPENDICULAR on a given line, MP; from a 
given point L, fig. 57. 1. 2: ſer one foot of the compaſſes in 
L, and with the other croſs the given line in the points M and 
G. Then ſetting the compaſſes in G and M, ſtrike two arches 
interſecting each other in 2: then lay a ruler from J to a, and 
the line K L deſcribed thereby is the perpendicular required. 

A line is ſaid to be perpendicular to a plane, when it is perpendi- 
cular to more than two lines drawn in that plane. 

A plane is ſaid to be perpendicular to another plane, when a line 
in one plane is perpendicular to the other plane. See PLANE. 

PERPENDICULAR to a parabola, is a right line cutting the parabola 
in the point in which any other right line touches it, and is 
allo itſelf perpendicular to that tangent. See PARABOLA. 

PERPENDICULARITY of plants, is a curious phæno- 
menon, in natural hiſtory, firſt obſerved by M Dodart, and 
publiſhed in an expreſs eſſay on the affectation of perpendicula- 
rity obſervable in the items or ſtalks of all plants, in the roots 
of many, and even in the branches as much as poſſible. See 
PLaNrT. 
The matter of fact is, that tho? almoſt all plants riſe a little 
crooked ; yet, the ſtems ſhoot up perpendicularly, and the roots 
ſink down perpendicularly : even ſuch as by the declivity of the 

ſoil come out inclined, or ſuch as are diverted out of the per- 
pendicular by any violent means, again redreſs or ſtreighten 
themſelves, and recover their perpendicularity, by making a ſe- 
cond and contrary bend or elbow, without rectitying the firſt. 
A common eye looks on this affectation without any ſurprize; 
but a man that knows what a plant is, and how formed, finds 
it a ſubject of aſtoniſhment, | 
In effect, each ſeed contains a little plant, already formed, and 
needing nothing but to be unfolded : the little plant has its little 
root; and the pulp, which is uſually ſeparated into two lobes, is 
the foundation of the firſt food the plantule draws, by its root, 
when it begins to germinate. See SEED, RADICLE, GS. 
Now if a ſeed in the earth be fo diſpoſed, as that the root of 
the little plant be turned downwards, and the ſtem upwards, 
and even perpendicularly upwards ; it is eaſy to conceive that the 
little plant coming to unfold itſelf, its ſtalk and root need only 
follow the direction they have, to grow perpendicularly. But 
it is known the ſeeds of plants, whether ſown of themſelves, or 
by the help of man, fall in the ground at random; and among 
an infinite number of ſituations with regard to the ſtalk of 
their plant, the perpendicular one upwards is but one. Sec 
SEMINATION. | | : 
In all the reſt therefore, it is neceſſary the ſtalk redreſs or rectify 
itſelf, in order to get our of the ground : but what force is it, 
that effects this change, which is certainly a violent action? is 
it that the ſtalk finding a leis load of earth above it, goes natu- 
rally that way where it finds the leaſt obſtacle ? were this ſo, the 
little root when it happens to be uppermoſt, muſt for the ſame 
reaſon follow the ſame direction, and mount on high. 
M. Dodart, therefore, to account for two ſuch different actions, 
has recourſe to another ſyſtem : he ſuppoſes that the fibres of | 


the ſtalks are of ſuch a nature, as that they contract and ſhorten; 


by the hear of the ſun, and lengthen out by the moiſture of the 
earth : and on the contrary, that the fibres of the roots con- 
tract by the moiſture of the earth, and lengthen by the heat of 
the ſun. | 
When, then, the plantule is inverted, and the root a-top; the 
fibres which compole one of the branches of the root are not 
equally expoſed to the moiſture of the earth; the lower part is 
more expoſed than the upper. The lower therefore muſt con- 
tract the moſt ; which contraction is again promoted by the 
lengthening of the upper, whereon the ſun acts with the greateſt 
force. Of conſequence, therefore, this branch of the root muſt 
recoil towards the earth, and inſinuating through the pores 
thereof get underneath the bulb, exc. 
By inverting this reaſoning, it is eaſy to ſhew how the ſtalk 
comes to get uppermoſt. 
In a word, we may imagine, that the earth attracts the root to 
itſelf, and that the ſun contributes to its deſcent; and on the 
- contrary, that the ſun attracts the ſtem, and the earth, in ſome 


mealure, ſends it towards the fame. 


ſtalks of plants thus: he imagines that in Plants, the rg, 


finer and more volatile one. And, in effect, moſt 


vourable cireumſtances. Hence may be accounted for, thatre- 


As to the ſ:cond ſtreightening, wiz. that of the ſtalks in the 
open air; he takes it to ariſe from the impreſſion of external 


PER 


cauſes, particularly the ſun and rain. For the u 
ſtalk that is bent, is more expoſed to the rain F 292g 

ſun, & c. than the under. Now both theſe eiue > and eyes 
ſtructure of the fibres, tend equally ro ſtreighten = a cena 
expoſed, by the ſhortening they ſucceſſively cation Part moſ. 
moiſture ſhortens by ſwelling, and hear by dillipatine. it, for 
what that ſtructure is which gives the fibres ſuch diff Indees, 
lities, or whereon it depends, is ſtill a myſtery. erent qu. 


M. de la Hire accounts for the Perpendicularity of the ſte 
MS gr 


part of 1 


t drag; 


. natural 
conceive the root as the ſtomach of the plant, where 1 
] 


of the earth are ſubtilized, ſo as to become able to rife tj r 
the ſtem to the extremity of the branches. This differ oP 
Juices ſuppoſes larger pores in the roots than the ſtalk 3 1 
in a word, a different contexture; which difference 1 
found even in the little inviſible plant incloſed in the 1 1 be 
this plantule, therefore, we may conceive a point of { MY 
ſuch, as that all on one ſide, e. gr. the root, ſhall be Perry 
by the groſſer juices, and all on the other fide, b 0 aal 
ſubtile juices. e Wor 
Suppoſe, now, the plantule when its parts begin t 

be entirely inverted ; the root a- top, Ae the fat beben. N 
juices which enter the root will ſtill be coarſeſt, and 9 
have opened and enlarged the pores, ſo as to admit Juices c 

determinate weight, thoſe juices {till preſling the root _ 
and more, will drive it downwards, and this the more 25 © 
root 1s more extended or enlarged : for the point of ſepartio 
being conceived as the fixed point of a lever, they will ac 10 
the longer arm. At the fame time the volatile juices hair, 
penetrated the ſtalk, will tend to give it a direction from beloy 
upwards; and by reaſon of the lever, will give it more and nor 
every day. Thus is the little plant turned on its fixed Point of 
ſeparation, till it be perfectly erect. 

The plant thus erected ; the ſtalk, we know, ſhould continue 
to riſe perpendicularly, to give it the more firm biding, and en:. 
ble it to withſtand the effort of wind and weather. 

The manner wherein this is effected, M. Parent lays down thy; 
the nutritious juice being arrived at the extremity of a fine 
ſtalk; if it evaporate, the weight of the air which encompaſles 
it on all ſides, will make it aſcend vertically; and if it do no- 
evaporate, but congeal, and remain fixed to that extremity 
whence it was ready to go off, the weight of the air will giye 
it the ſame direction; fo that the ſtalk will have acquired a yery 
little new part, vertically laid over ic: juſt as in a candle hell 
any how obliquely to the horizon, the flame till continues yer. 
tical, by the preſſure of the atmoſphere. The new drops of 
Juice that ſucceed, will follow the ſame direction; and as all to- 
gether from the ſtalk, that muſt of courſe be vertical, unleſs ſome 
particular circumſtance intervene. 

As to the branches, which are at firſt ſuppoſed to proceed h- 
terally out of the ſtalk in the firſt embryo of the plant; though 
they ſhould even come out in a horizontal direction, yer, mul: 
they raiſe themſelves upwards by the conſtant direction of the 
nutritious juice; which at firſt ſcarce meets any reſiſtance in 
tender, ſupple branch; and even afterwards, though the branch 
grow more firm, yet will it act with the more adyantage: fince 
the branch being become longer, furniſhes it with a longer amet 
lever. The ſlender action of a little drop becomes very con- 
ſiderable, by its continuity; and by the aſſiſtance of ſuch fr 


a coarſer and heavier juice; and the ſtem and its 


gular ſituation and direction of the branches, which al, and al- 
ways, nearly, make the ſame conſtant angle of 45% with the 
ſtem and one another. See BRANCH. 

M. Aſtruc, accounts for the perpendicularity of 
their redrefling themſelves; on theſe two principles. 
the nutritious juice ariſes from the circumference ot the p- 
and terminates in the pith. 29 That fluids contained in abs 
either parallel or oblique to the horizon, gravitate on che lower 


part of the tubes, and not at all on the upper. _— 

For hence it eafily follows, that in a plant polited either Naa 
or parallel to the horizon, the nutritious juice will act more , 
the lower part of the canals than the upper, and by this = 
inſinuate more into the canals communicating bereut 5 
be collected more copiouſſy therein ; thus the parts on 4s "mw 
ſide will receive more accretion, and be more nourithe 7 
thoſe on the upper; the conſequences whereof muſt % 
the exremity of the plant will be obliged to bend up 


1 WIT into its due ſituation at fil: 
1 be ſame principle brings the ſeed into its 8 e n 


in a bean planted upſide down, the plume an 2 
perceived with the naked eye, to thoot, at firſt. a = 
about an inch; bur thencetorth they begin to ben 3 
downward, and the other upward, The like is feen en 


/ : tv Of acorns al 
of barley to be made into malt, in a 8 rley in the ff 


to ſprout in a moiſt place, G c. each grain or. tn 
cale, and each acorn in the ſecond, has a different ages 
and yer, all the ſprouts tend directly upward, 2 or le 
downward, and the curvity or bend they make 18 en 85 
as their ſituation approaches more or leſs, to the dire 


: two ſuc 
in no curvature at all would be necelJary. Now, oppol 


rity of the ſtems, and 
19 The 
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: 3 onſider- tion of mechanic powers: to which laſt point, then, all en- 
ofite motions cannot el ee bow know| deavours are directed : but how, or by 3 means ſuch force 
able 3 ol Gi by'a — imported to it by tubes ſhould be gained, is ſtill a myſtery ! fs 8 
of, is, chat t 0 F whereas the radicle imbibes its nouriſhment The multiplication of powers or forces, it is certain, avails 
arallel to its 11 8 ſurface. As oft, therefore, as the plume nought; for What is gained in power is {till lo{t in time, fo that 
at all the ar or inclined 50 the e e the nutritious juice| the quantity of motion {till remains the fame. | 
is either why el, rote ore than the upper, will determine its All mechanicks cannot really make a little power equal, or ſup2- 
feeding the e by ward. for the reaſons already aſſigned. On rior to a larger; and wherever a leſs power is found in equili- 
extremes to e 5 dicle is in the like ſituation, the nutri- brio with a larger v. gr. ewelly five pounds with a hundred, it is 
the „ more copiouſly through the upper part A kind of deception of the ſenſe: the equilibrium is not ſtrictly 
tious JUICE 5 there will be a greater accretion of the former berween one hundred and twenty five; but between one hun- 
(an 8 Waren ad conſequently the radicle will be bent down-| dred pounds, and twenty five moving, or diſpoſed to move four 
1 And chis mutual curvity of the plume and radicle muſt times as faſt as the one hundred. 
1 till ſuch time as their ſides are nouriſhed alike, which! To conſider the weights one hundred and twenty five as fixed, 
G7 ll they are perpendicular. Memoires de L Acad. Royale and immoveable; the twenty five may ſeem, ſome how, raiſed 
cannot be t 201 Pep beyond themſelves; which is one of the ſham-miracles of me- 
p ry PET UA E ſomething that endures always, or that laſts chanicks, that has deceived millions; but which is eaſily diſſi- 
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er. See ETERNITY. pated by conſidering the four degrees of velocity, which are to 
ET? 3 ſometimes alſo uſed for a thing that laſts, or holds, be given to the twenty five pounds, and which require a force 
PRRPETO AE © T to th ſs of one hundred above twenty five pounds 
during a perſon's lite. eee J P ; 
O 


4 held durante vita, are ſometimes called per- A power of ten pounds moved with ten times the velocity of the 
deer 'his ſenſe, M. Fontenelle is ſaid to be pony one hundred pounds, would have equalled them in the like man- 
A ſecretary of the royal academy of ſciences. Hence the] ner; and the ſame may be ſaid of all the poſſible products equal 


French call him abſolutely, M. le Perpetuel. | to one hundred. Bur in fine, there mult ſtill be one hundred 
PERPETUAL action. See the article ACTION. pounds of power on each lide, what way ſoever they be taken; 
PERPETUAL glands, in anatomy, are thoſe which are natural: whether in the matter, or in the velocity. 1 

thus diſtinguiſhed from the adventitious ones. See GLAND. This is an inviolable law of nature; by which nothing is left 
PraPETUAL Lamp. See the article LAMP. to art, but the choice of the ſeveral combinations that may pro- 


PERPETUAL orion, in mechanicks, is a motion which is ſupplied duce the fame effect. See /aw of NATURE. 
and renewed from itſelf, without the intervention of any exter- PERPETUAL occultation. See the article OCCULTATION. _ 
nal cauſe : or, it is an uninterrupted communication of the ſame; PERPETUAL pills, pilulæ PERPETUA, among phylicians, are pills 
degree of motion from one part of matter to another, in a made of regulus of antimony ; which being twallowed, and void- 
circle, (or other curve returning into itſelf) ſo as the fame mo- ed fifty times, will purge every time, with undiminiſhed force. A 
mentum ſtill returns undiminiſhed upon the firſt mover. See See ANTIMONY and PILL. | 1 
MOTION. PERPETUAL, or endleſs ſcrew. See ScREw. 


To find a perpetual motion, or to conſtruct an engine, &. PERPET UAL Virginity. Sce the article VIRGIN. 

which ſhall have ſuch a motion, is a famous problem that has Circle of PERPETUAL apparition. See the article CIRCLE. 
employed the mathematicians of two thouſand years; though P ERP ETULFT, PERPETVUITAS, in the Canon law, the qua- 
none perhaps have proſecuted it with attention and earneſtneſs] lity of a benefice that is irrevocable, or whoſe incumbent can- 


equal to thoſe of the preſent age. | not be deprived; except in certain caſes determined by law. Whig 
Infinite are the ſchemes, deſigns, plans, engines, wheels, &c. to| See BENEFICE. - © : . 5 480} 
| which this longed for perpetual motion has given birth: it were Ir is afſerred with reaſon, that the perpetuit) of benefices is eſta- Wi 
| as endleſs as impertinent to give a detail of them all. bliſhed by the ancient canons, and that prieſts are inſepara- 41 
f Nor does any of them deſerve particular mention, ſince they bly attached to their churches, as by a ſpiritual marriage. It is Ws 
7 have all equally proved abortive. It would rather be of the true, by the corruption of the times, the ſecular prieſts being 46M 
{ nature of an affront than a complement, to diſtinguiſh the pre-| fallen into great diſorder, and even contempt, the biſhops an- Why 
, tenders hereto; when the very thing they are commemorated| Clently called the religious to their aſſiſtance, and committed to "WA 
F for, carries With it ſo diſagreeable an idea. them the cure of ſouls, and the adminiſtration of pariſhes; ſtill 1 
5 In effect, there ſeems but little in nature to countenance all this remanding them back again to their cloiſters, when they thought "aaa 
0 aſſiduity and expectation: among all the laws of matter and mo-] fit, and revoking them ad nutum. e 
tion, we know of none yet, which ſeems to lay any principle] But this vague and uncertain adminiſtration only laſted to the WH, 
I or foundation for ſuch an effect. See NATURE. XII century, when benefices returned to their eſſential perpetuity. 1 
ph Action and re- action are allowed to be ever equal; and a body PER QA /ervitia, is a writ judicial, illuing on the note of 1 
i which gives any quantity of motion to another, loſes juſt ſo] à fine; and lyes for the cognize of a manor, ſeignory, chief rent, 1 
bs much of its own : but under the preſent ſtate of things; the OT other ſervices, to compel the tenant of the land, at the time 17 
5 reſiſtance of the air, the friction of the parts of machines, &c. of the fine levied, to attourn to him. 1 
ch co neceſſarily retard every motion. See RESISTANCE. PER QUISITE, PERqu1sITUM, any thing gotten by a man's Weil 
= To keep the motion on foot, therefore, either 1* there muſt bel own induſtry, or purchaſed with his own money.— In contra- = 
9” a ſupply from ſome foreign cauſe; which in a perpetual motion diſtinction to that which deſcends to him from his farher, or "4 
_ is excluded. | anceſtors, WIE! 
wo Or, 2% all reſiſtance from the friction of the parts of matter, PERQU1SITES of courts, are thoſe profits which ariſe to a lord of 3h 
75 muſt be removed; which implies a change in the nature of things.| 4 manor, by virtue of his court-baron; over and above the fret 
d. See MATTER and FRICTION. | certain yearly profits of his lands; as, fines of copy-holds, her- 1440 
the For, by the ſecond law of nature, the changes made in the mo-| _ Liots, amerciaments, waifes, ſtrays, gc. 1 
tions of bodies, are always proportional to the impreſſed moving PER RIW IG. See the article PeRRU&E. „ 
force, and are produced in the ſame direction with it; no mo- PERRON, in architectur e, a ſtair-caſe lying open, or without "I. 
tion then, can be communicated to any engine, greater than ſide che building: properly, the ſteps before the front of the WH! 
ON of the firſt force impreſſed. See CoMMuNnicaTion and] building, which lead into the firſt ſtory when raiſed a little above 17 
ERCUSSIQN, 1 
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the level of the ground. See STAIR-Càsk. 
But, on our earth, all motion is performed in a reſiſting uid:] Perrons are made of different forms and ſizes, with regard to 
and muſt therefore of 0 the ſpace and hei a O 
and erefore o neceſſity be retarded ; conſequently a tne ſpace and height they are to lead to.—Sometimes the ſteps 
conliderable quantity of its motion will be ſpent on the me-|,. are ound, or oval; more uſually ſquare. 
2 See MEDIUM. | PERRUKEX, or PERRIWIG, was anciently uſed for a long 
oris chere any engine or machine wherein all friction can be head of natural hair; ſuch, particularly, as there was care taken 
Wege _ being in nature no ſuch thing as exact ſmooth-| in the adjuſting, and trimming of. See Hair. 
nets, or perfect congruity ; the man ; | . 
e je” 296-4 _ 3 : . 3 - rig - — ee of the * Menage derives the word by a long detour, from the Latin pilus 
the vacuities between them ou” the nature of 8 conti. = l 5 . ng 1 Wh his, 
them, thoſe conſti- are pilus, pe tus, peluti i c s 
= pits ——— ws oy petus, pelutus, peluticus, pelutica, perutica, peruca, per 
8 ; $0 3 
3 > ae _ = 50 _ ſenſibly diminiſh theſ The Latins called it coma ; whence part of Gaul took the de- 
can never follow 3 5 co: — 2 mouon nomination of Gallia comata, from the long hair, which the 
Maier than the anne c ated force be ſo much] natives wore as a ſign of freedom. An ancient author ſays that 
te apr de 8 en Leer web recompenis the diminu-| Abſolom's perruke weighed two hundred ſhekels. 8 
he generating 3 ee ee e = at quod nom habet,|PERRUKE, is now uſed for a ſet of falſe, or borrowed hair, curled, 
= on than it hath itſelf cate a greater degree of 22 5 ſewed together on a frame, or cawl; anciently 
he wh 8 ; called capillamentum, or falſe perruke. 
i ole bulineſs of finding a perpetual motion, therefore,| Tr is reer heth 6 
mes to this, viz. to make a weight heavier than; | Whether or no the uſe of perrukes was known 
te force ee chan eee gar e than itſelf, or among the ancients. It is true, they uſed falſe hair; Martial 
Or 3 and! y, there muſt be * r dr 5 and Juvenal make merry with the women of their time, for 
equivalent to what is loſt by the artful diſpo bre ES a force] making themſelves look young with their borrowed hair ; with 
oL. II. ? Polition and combina-] the men who changed their colours according to the ſeaſons ; 
| R 


and 
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PE RSECUTION, PERSEcU ro, literally imports any pain, 


_ the dotards who hoped to deceive the deſtinies by their white 
air, 

But theſe ſeem to have ſcarce had any thing in common with 
our perrukes ; and were at beſt compoſed of hair painted, 
and glued together : nothing can be more ridiculous than the 
deſcription Lampridius gives of the emperor Commodus's per- 
rTuke: it was powdered with ſcrapings of gold, and oiled (if we 
wn uſe the expreſſion) with glutinous perfumes for the powder 
to hang by. 

In effect, che uſe of perrukes, at leaſt on their preſent footing, 
is not an hundred years old: the year 1629 is reckoned the 
epocha of long perrukes; at which time they began to appear 
in Paris; whence they ſpread by degrees throughout the reſt of 
Europe. 

At firſt it was reputed a ſcandal for young people to wear them; 
by reaſon the loſs of their hair at that age was attributed to a 
diſeaſe, the very name whereof is a reproach : but at length the 
mode prevailed over the ſcruple; and now all ages and con- 
ditions wear them; foregoing, without any neceſſity, the con- 
veniences of their natural hair. | 

It was ſome time, though, ere eccleſiaſticks came into the faſliion: 
the firſt who aſſumed the perrule were ſome of the French 
clergy, in the year 1660; nor is the practice yet well authorized. 
The cardinal Grimaldi in 1684, and the biſhop of Lavaur in 
1688, prohibited the uſe of the perruke to all prieſts without a 
diſpenſation and neceſſity. M. Thiers has a treatiſe expreſs, to 
prove the perruke indecent in an eccleſiaſtic, and directly con- 
trary to the decrees and canons of councils. A prieſt's head em- 
belliſhed with an artificial hair curiouſly adjuſted, he eſteems a 
monſter in the church; nor can he conceive any thing ſo ſcan- 
dalous as an abbot with a florid countenance, heightened with a 


Jolly perruke. 
PERRY, a drink made of pears, after the like manner as cider 


from apples. See CIDER. 
The beſt fruit for this uſe, are ſuch as are leaſt fit for eating ; 


e. gr. the borbery-pear, horſe-pear, boreland-pear, and choak- 


pear : and ſtill the redder they are the better. 


The method of preparing perry, is perfectly the ſame with that 


PER 


| 


Names and ſituation of the lars. 


1 


of cider. Only note, that the fruit muſt be perpectly ripe. Bright one in Meduſa's head 


Some mix crabs with them to mend the liquor. 
PER SE, in the ſchools, is ſometinfes oppoſed to per accidens. 


In which ſenſe, a thing is ſaid to agree with another per ſe, 


when the agreement is not owing to any accidental event, but is 
found in the intrinſic principles of things themſelves. 

PER sz is ſometimes alſo oppoſed to per aliud—In which ſenſe 
God alone is {aid to have a being per ſe, as not deriving it 
from any other, but having it neceſſarily and of himſelf. 

PER sz, again, ſometimes ſignifies as much as, of its own nature 
or in virtue of its own entity.—Thus the ſun is ſaid to give 
light per ſe; and quantity is extended per ſe. 

PER sE among logicians—A thing ſaid to be known per ſe, per 
ſe notum, when we immediately perceive it upon the firſt pro- 
poſing of the terms.—As, that the whole is greater than its parts 


See AxlOMu. 


Philoſophers go ſo far as to conſider the mode of a thing exiſting 


fer ſe, or that which conſtitutes its exiſtence ſuch ; which they 
call perſeity, perſeitas. See EXISTENCE. 
Object PER SE. See the article OBJECT. 
PER sk, in chymeſtry. When a body is diſtilled ſingly, and with- 
out the uſual addition of any other matter to raiſe it; it is ſaid 
to be diſtilled per fe. See DISTILLATION. | 
The genuine ſpirits of harts-horn, are thoſe raiſed per ſe, in op- 
poſition to thoſe diſtilled with the addition of chalk. 


affliction, or inconvenience, which a perſon defignedly inflicts 
on another. 

PERSECUTION, as a term, is reſtrained to the ſufferings of chri- 
ſtians, in behalf of their religion; particularly to thoſe of the 
primitive chriſtians, under the heathen emperors Nero, Decius, 


Diocleſian, exc. See MARTYR. 
We uſually reckon ten of theſe perſecutions; Nero lighted the 


firſt. 

Lactantius has wrote the hiſtory of the deaths of perſecutors 
though ſome queſtion whether that work be really his or not: 
biſhop Burnet, who has turned it into Engliſh, makes no great 
doubt of it. 

PERSEVERAN CE, in theology, a chriſtian virtue, where- 
by we are enabled to perſiſt in the way of ſalvation to the end. 
The final perſeverance of the ſaints is an article much contro- 
verted between the Arminians, and Calviniſts : the latter of 
whom waintain it impoſſible for grace to be loſt; and therefore 
make perſeverance to the end, a neceſſary conſequence thereof: 
which the former deny; believing the moſt confirmed believers 
never out of a poſſibility of tailing. See GRACE, CALvi- 
NISM, Cc. | | 
PERSEUS, in aſtronomy, a conſtellation of the northern he. 
miſphere ; whoſe ſtars, | in Prolemy's catalogue, are twenty 
nine; in Tycho's as many; in the Bricannic catalogue ſixty ſe- 
ven, the longitudes, latitudes, magnitudes, ec. whereof are as 


follow : 


ing to the yerb 5: of the Greeks; 


| 


Longit. | 


5 


PERSIAN, or the PERSIAN tongue, one of t 
languages; ſpoke in the empire of Perſia. 
The Perſian has two particularities not found in af 


other eaſtern tongues, the one chat it has an auxillary vetb, ay 
the other, that it has * 


In Andromeda's foot, according to 8 8 08 36 
Ptolemy and Tycho; according 10 18 13 
to Bayer in Perſeus. 14 19 1 

In the middle of the ſword It 52 ts 

5 12 og 56! 

15 39 10 

19 02 06 

k 15 8 

South in the hilt of the ſword againſt 19 ke 5 

North. (che hand 20 12 34 

10 
Small one under the hand 19 44 42 
| 20 39 23 
| 22 

North. of the informes before Me- 16 pd 7 

In the preced. ſhoulder (duſa's head 20 19 25 
15 | 

15-25-56 

In the upper arm (duſa's head 24 23 27 

South. of the informes before Me- 1 7 29 12. 

Preced. of inform. under Meduſas 16 36 35 

In Perſeus's head (head 23 35 1 0 

20 | : 

Subſeg. and leis. before Meduſi's 18 08 09 

: (head 16 51 © 
Preced. in Meduſa's head ma 4 1 
Laſt. of inform. und. Meduſa's head 18 13 28 

In the hinder ſhoulder 25 42 10 

as 

In the upper part of the arm 27 10 38 
| South. in Meduſa's head 20 34 30 
In the middle of the back, Algo! 24 49 20 
21 30 42 

In the lower part of the arm 23 21 12 

30 
That under Algol 22 01 32 
26 52 43 
| 24 38 48 
20 54 54 
Againſt the preced. and ſouth ſide 25 07 54 
A lucid one againſt the hind part 27 46 04 
28 35 25 

Preced. the lucida of the hind. part 28 17 42 
| 28 03 15 

Middle of three in the ſide 29 26 13 

40 (hip 

Another following theſe againſt the 0 29 07 

Over the heel of the inner foot 20 48 20 

In the lower thigh 29 39 16 

In the heel of the ſouth. foot 20 49 11 

In the heel of the ſame foot 28 O5 52 

45 2 54 03 

In the upper thigh II 3 46 50 

In extrem. of ſouth. foot 828 47 44 

In ſouth. knee L I 21 25 

In ſouth. leg 50 9 39 15 

Preced. againſt north. knee 5 2 

Preced. in the upper leg 5 10 54 

| 2.6650 
| 3 03 45 

Subſeq. in upper leg 6 28 58 

Inform. over north. knee 7 54 41 

That following ſouth. knee 4. 49 '3© 

That following north. knee 7 30 02 

South. of thoſe contiguous thereto 7 37 og 

North 60 7 539 23 

In the calf of the upper leg 7 17 48 

4 51 10 
$47 OF 
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In the heel of the upper foot 8 55 40 

| 65 | 

In the ſole of the ſame foot 9 16 20 

1 10 48 29 


Latitude 
N orth. 


25 
33 
38 35 

4 
7 
4 21 


20 55 565 
30 42 1067 
24 49 51 6 
30 33 426 
23 58 05 


30 O5 20 7 
29 30 oo 0 
28 oo 24] ; 
26 0351] G 
27 50 oh 5 
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See LANGUAGE: 
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_ ueſt ol Alexander. See GREEK. 
nc 
PERSIANT 
of water 
rivers, ec. wh 
WHEEL. 
PERSIAN OT PERSIC, in 
ſtatues of Men, 1erving inſte 
rures. See Tab. Ar 
Sean, 
They only _ 8 * 
IDEs. | 
vomen. See CARYAT 5 
The Perſian is a kind of order of columns, firſt practiſed among 
he Athenians, on occaſion of a victory their general Pauſa- 
. as obtained over the Per ans. As a trophy of this victory, the 
foures of men dreſſed in the Perſian mode, with their hands 
bound before them, and other characters of ſlavery, were 
charged with the weight of doric entablatures; and made to do 
the office of doric columns. See Tab. Architect. fig. 37. See 
aifo the article ORDER. 
Perſian columns, M. le Clerc obſerves are not always made 
with the marks of ſlavery; but are frequently uſed as ſymbols 
of virtues, vices, of joy, ſtrength, and valour, exc. as when made 
in the figures of Hercules to repreſent ſtrength, of Mars, Mer- 
ins, Satyres, CF. © | 
cury, Fauns, Satyres, 
prRkslAN Ara, and Tear. See Epoch and YEAR. 


ſufficient to overflow lan 


prhslax Bibles. | BI BLE. 
Prn314Nn Coins. See the articles 4 Coins. 
Money. 


PzRSTIAN Money. ws : 
PERSON, PERSONA, an individual ſubſtance, of a rational or 
intelligent nature. See SUBSTANCE and INDIVIDUAL, 
The father and ſon are reputed, in law, as the fame perſon; 
an embaſſador repreſents the perſon of his prince. See Eu- 
BASSADOR. 5 
In theology, the godhead is divided into three perſons, but 
here the word perſon carries a peculiar idea, very difterent from 
that attached to it every where elſe; being only uſed for want of 
another term more pertinent, and expreſſive. See TRINITY, 
The word perfor, perſona, is ſaid to be borrowed a perſonando, 
from perſonating, or counterfeiting , and is ſuppoſed to have 
firſt ſignified a maſk : by reaſon, ſays Boethius, i larva concava 
ſorus volvatur: and hence the actors who appeared maſked on 
the ſtage, were ſometimes called lar vati, andſomerimes perſonari. 
The fame author adds, that as the ſeveral actors repreſented 
each their ſingle individual man, viz. Oedipus, or Chremes, or 
Hecuba, or Medea; for this reaſon, other people, who were 
allo diſtinguiſhed by ſomething in their form, character, 5c. 
whereby they might be known, came alto to be called by the 
Latins perſonæ, and by the Greeks ©9707. 

Again, as theſe actors rarely repreſented any but great and il- 
luſtrious characters; the word came at length to import the 
mind, as being a thing of the greateſt regard and dignity among 
human matters. And thus men, angels, and even God himſelt 
were called perſons. | 

Things merely corporeal, as a ſtone, a plant, or a horſe, were 
called hypo/?aſ2s, or ſuppoſita; bur never perſous. See Hy- 
POSTASIS, Cc. 5 

Hence alſo, the learned imagine, the ſame name perſon came 
to be uſed to ſignify ſome dignity, whereby a perſon is di- 
ſtinguiſhed from another; as a father, huſband, judge, magi- 
ſtrate, Ge. | 
In which ſenſe we are to underſtand that of Cicero; Cæſar 
never ſpeaks of Pompey, but in terms of honour and reſpect ; 
but he does many hard and injurious things againſt his per/or. 
dee PERSONALITY. 

This for the name gerſon.— As for the thing, we have already 
defined perſon, an individual ſubſtance of a reaſonable nature; 
which is the ſame as Bocthius's definition. 

dow a thing may be individual two ways; 1. Logically, as it 
cannot be predicated of any other; as Cicero, Plato, Gec. 
2. Phyſically, in which ſenſe a drop of water ſeparated from 
the ocean, may be called an individual. Perſon is an individual 
nature in each of theſe ſenſes : Logically, ſays Boethius, ſince 
per/on is not ſpoke of univerſals, but only of ſingulars and in- 
dividuals; we do not fay the per/oz of an animal or a man, but 
o Cicero and Plato; and phyſically, ſince Socrates's hand or 
toot are never conſidered as perſons. : 

This laſt kind of individual is denominated two ways; poſitively, 
3 when the perſon is ſaid to be the whole principle of acting; 
tor, whatever thing action is attributed to, that do the philo- 
lophers call a perſon: and negatively, as when we fay, with the 
Ibomiſts, &c. that a perſoz conſiſts in this, that it does not 
ect in another as a more perfect being. | 
Thus, a man, though conſiſting of two very different things, 
©, body and ſpirit, is not two perſons; ſince neither part 
Lone is a whole principle of action; but one perſor, ſince the 
manner of his conſiſting of body and ſpirit, is ſuch as conſtitutes 
one whole principle of action; nor does he exiſt in · any other 
5 2 more perfect being, as e. gr. Socrates's foot does in Socra- 
' tes, or a drop of water in the ocean. 


a is chine for raiſing a quantity cnt j ONE 
Poeel, in agriculture, 15A © bordering on -— Ns of | union of the divine and humane nature one individual, or 


ere the ſtream is too low to do it alone. See 


itec a name common to all] V II" | 
in arg . e to ſupport entabla- tion, which is called Theardric. See 'THEANDRIC. 
a 7 | 


kitect. fig. 37. See alſo STATUE and Co- PERSON, in grammar, is a term applied to verbs, and pronouns, 
chitect. fig. 37. 


LE See V 
from caryatides, in that thoſe repreſent ſtatues ſons. See VERB, Ge. 


PER 


e it borrowed from the Macedonians, after| the divine and human, is not two pez/or:, but one divine per- 
1 theſe it borro 


ſon; the human nature, in hin, not being 2 whole principle 
of action, but exiſting in the other more perfect one. By the 


whole is conſtituted; that is one principle of acting: for what- 
ever Chriſt's humanity does, that does his divinity joined there- 
with: ſo that there is but one pern in Chriſt, and one opera- 


which being conjugated, are applicable to three different per- 
* 
I love, is a verb uſed in the firſt perſon; thou loweſt, deſigns the 
ſecond perſon; he Joveth, marks the third: and thus in the plu- 
ral number. See NUMBER. 
I, thou, he, are pronouns of the firſt, ſecond, and third per- 
ſons. See PRONOUN. | | 
Verbs agree with their nouns in tenſe, number, and perſon. See 
ConsTRUCTION, and CONCORD. £7 
PERSON, PERSONA, in dramatic poetry, the name, and part of 
an actor; or of him preſented by the comedian. See Acrok. 
At the head of dramatic pieces come the dramatis perſonæ, 
the liſt of actors, and characters that are to appear on the 
ſtage. 
The ancient tragedy was only a ſimple chorus: Theſpis was the 
firſt who introduced a perſon to relieve the chorus; Æſchylus 
added a fecond. Sce TRAGED Y. See alfo CHorvs, G&c. 
F. Boſſu obſerves, that in the epic and dramatic poem, the 
ſame perſon mult reign throughout, 2. e. mult ſuſtain the chief 
part through the whole piece, and the characters of all the other 
perſons be ſubordinate to him. See CHARACTER. See alſo HERO. 
Quoa PERSONA nec prebendarii, & c. See the article QUoD. 
PERSON, PERSONA, in law. See PAR SON. 
PERSONABLE, PERSONA PILISs, in law, implies the being 
able to hold, or maintain a plea in court. See ABILITY. » 
That is, as the civilians would expreſs ir, habere perſonam ſi andi 
in judicio. ; 
Thus they ſay, the defendant was judged perſonable to maintain 
this action: old Nat. Brev. 142. 
The tenant pleaded that the demandant was an alien, born in 
Portugal, without the ligeance of the king; and judgment was 
aſked whether he ſhould be anſwered ? the plaintiff ſaid he was 
made perſonable by parliament, Kitch. fol. 124. 
PERSONABLE, is alſo uſed to ſignify a capacity to take any thing 
granted or given. See CAPACITY. 
PERSONAL, ſomething that concerns, or is reſtrained to the 
perſon. See PERSON. | 
In diſputes among the learned, there is ever ſomething perſonal 
intermixed; in ethicks it is a maxim that all faults are perſonal, 
i. e. do not paſs to our deſcendants. 
PERSONAL Action, in law, is that levied directly, and ſolely 
againſt the perſon: in oppoſition to a real or mixed action. 
See ACTION. 


PERSONAL Goods, or Eſtate, is that conſiſting of money, move- 
bles, exc. which every perſon has in his own diſpoſal. In op- 
poſition to lands and tenements, which are called real ate. See 
ESTATE, and Goops. | 

Theft is defined a felonious taking away another man's move- 
able, or perſonal goods, Sce TRhEFr. 

PERSONAL Tithes, are tithes paid of ſuch profis as come by the 
labour and induftry of a man's perſon : as, by buying, and ſel- 
ling, gains of merchandize, handicraft, Cc. See TitTHEs. 


PERSONAL Charzzels. "J CHATTELS. 
PERSONAL Covenant. COVENANT. 
PERSONAL Diſtreſs. DisTREss. 
PERSONAL Hiſtory. See the articles < HisTory. 
PERSONAL Patronage.  JPaTronace. 
PERSONAL Privilege. PRIVILEGE. 
PERSONAL Service. SERVICE. 


Pronoun PERSONAL, or Verb PERSONAL, in grammar, a verb, 
or pronoun, conjugated in all the three perſons. See Vers, 
ConjuGaToON, and PRoxou. | 
In oppoſition to imperſorals which have only the third perſen. 
See IMPERSONAL.. 
PERSONALITY, PERSONAL TN As, in the ſchools, the qua- 
lity of perſon; or that which conſtitutes an individual in the 
quality of perſon. See PERSON. | 

The philoſophers being uſed to conſider matter, and form in 
every other thing, do the ſame in perſon.— The matter of per- 
ſon, according to them, is a ſingular ſubſtance, endued with 
reaſon. For ſubſtance may, at the pleaſure of God, either be, 
or not be a perſon; inaſmuch as the human nature in Chriſt is 
not a perſon. The form of perfon which they call ſubſtezcy, 
ſuppoſitality, and perſonality, is that by which the foreſaid ſub- 
{tance becomes individual. 

The ſchool divines are divided about what it is that diſtinguiſhes 
the ſeveral perſonalities in the trinity: ſome will have ic to be 
only the different relations: others, as Floraventius, contend 
for ſome incommunicable ſubſtance: S. Bonaventure, and 
S. Thomas, take it to be different origins that diſtinguiſh the 
perſonalities ; which opinion is the moſt followed. See- ID Ex- 


80 Chriſt, though conſiſting of two different natures, viz, 
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PER 


Per$oONALITY, or PERSONALTY, in law. An action is ſaid to 

be in perſonality, when it is brought againſt the right perſon. 

PERSONATI, among botaniſts, denote ſuch flowers as ex- 
preſs the gaping mouths of certain living creatures. - See 
FLOWER. 

PERSONIFYING, or PeRsoNALI1SING, the feigning a 
perſon ;, or attributing a perſon to an inanimate being; or giving 
it the figure, ſentiments, and language of a perſon. See PERSON. 
The poets have perſoniſied all the paſſions; and made divinities 
of them, which were worſhipped by the heathens ; as the god- 
deſs perſuaſion, the god ſleep, the furies, envy, diſcord, fame, 
fortune, victory, c. See Gop, See allo MachINE, Pas- 
SIONS, 

Perſonifying is eſſential to poetry, eſpecially the epopœia. See 
PoeTRy, Epic, FABLE, Gc. 

PERSPECTIVE, the art of delineating viſible objects on a 
plain ſurface, ſuch as they appear at a given diſtance or height, 
upon a tranſparent plane, placed perpendicular to the horizon, 
between the eye andthe object. See DESIGNING, This we parti- 
cularly call | | 

Linear PERSPECTIVE, as regarding the poſition, magnitude, form, 
exc. of the ſeveral lines, or contours of objects, and expreſſing 
their diminution “. | | 

* This is a branch of mathematicks: ſome make it a member of 
opticks ; others a rivulet therefrom : its operatipns are all geo- 
metrical. © See Op TICKs. | | 

Aerial PERSPECTIVE, which regards the colour, luſtre, ſtrength, 
boldneſs, Gc. of diſtant objects, conſidered as ſeen through a 

column of air, and expreſſes the diminutions thereof f. 

+ This is a part of painting, and conſiſts wholly in the conduct of 
the colours, their different teints, or degrees, force, weakneſs, 
c. See CoLour, CoLouRING, | 


A third kind of PERSPECTIVE, called 

Specular PERSPECTIVE, Which repreſents the objects in conical, 
ſpherical, or other mirrors, erect, and clear, whereas on lawn 
and other planes they appear confuſed and irregular. See 
M1RROUR. But to return to the doctrine of 

Linear PERSPECTIVE : Suppoſe a glaſs-plane H I (Tab. Perſpect. 
fig. 1.) raiſed perpendicular on an horizontal plane: and the 
ſpectator S, directing his eye O, to the triangle AB C: if now 

we conceive the rays A O, OB, OC, exc. in their paſſage 
through the plane, to leave their traces or veſtigia, in a, &, c, 
c. on the plane; there will appear the triangle a 6 c ; which, 
as it ſtrikes the eye by the ſame rays a O, bO, c O, by which the 
ſpecies of the triangle A B C is carried to the ſame; it will ex- 
hibit the true appearance of the triangle A B C, though the 

object ſhould be removed; the ſame diſtance and height of 
the eye being preſerved. See VISION, PoixT, PLANE, 
LINE, Gc. 

The buſineſs of perſpective then, is to ſhew by what certain 
rules the points a, , c, Gc. may be found geometrically : and 
hence alſo, we have a mechanical method of delineating any 
object very accurately. See DESIGNING, 
Perſpective is either employed in repreſenting the Tconographies, 
and ground-plots of objects, as projected on per/pedive planes. 
See ICHNOGRAPHY. | | 
Or in Scenographies, and repreſentations of the bodies themſelves. 
See SCENOGRAPHY. 
The general laws of each are ſubjoined; in order to which it is 
neceſlary to premiſe the following: viz. 

Lemmas: I. That the appearance of a right line is ever a right line, 
whence, the two extremes being given, the whole line is 
given. 2. Thar if a line F G ( fig. 12.) be perpendicular to 
any right line N I drawn on a plane, it will be perpendicu- 
lar to every other right line through the ſame point G drawn. on 
the ſame plane. 3. That the height of the point appearing on 
the plane, is to the height of the eye, as the diſtance of the 
objective point from the plane, to the aggregate of that diſtance 
and the diſtance of the eye. 

Laws of the projection of plane figures, or ICHNOGRaPHIC PER- 
SPECTIVE, are as follows. 

To exhibit the PERSPECTIVE appearance, h, of an objective 
point, H, ( fig. 2.) From the given point draw H I perpendicu- 
lar to the fundamental line D E. From the fundamental line 

D E cut of I K I H: though the point of ſight F draw a 
horizontal line FP; and make FP equal to the diſtance of the 
eye SL: laſtly from the point I to the point of fight F draw 
FI; and from K to the point of diftance P, the line PK. The 
interſection h is the appearance of the objective point. Hence, 
1. Since, the appearance of the extreme points of a right line 
being given, the appearance of the whole line is given ; the 
ichnographic projection of any rectilinear figure may be had by 
this method. And, 2. Since any number of points of a curve 
line may by this means be projected on the perſpective plane; 
the projection of curve lines may likewiſe be effected after the 

ſame manner. See CuRVE. And, 3. Therefore, this method 
will ſuffice for mixtilinear figures ; and is conſequently univerſal. 
There are indeed other methods delivered by other authors, but 
this is the moſt uſual. —To conceive its force and effect, it 
will be proper to illuſtrate it with ſome examples. 


To find the PERSPECTIVE appearance of a. Triangle, ABC, (fig. 3 


To exhibit the PERSPECTIVE appearance of 


To exhibit the appearance of a ſquare ABCD (fig. 5.) whoſe diag 


To exhibit the appearance of a ſquare ABCD (Jg. 6.) wherein 


To exhibit the PERSPECTIVE of a pavement, conſiſting of ſquare 


To exhibit the PERSPECTIVE of a Circle —If the circle be ſmil, 


— 


P E R 


n. 2.) whoſe baſe A B is parallel to the fe | 
To the fundemental line D E draw a 8 be DF, 
to the altitude of the eye. Aſſume a fundamental r equal 
to this either directly or obliquely, as the caſe requires. "PPOlite 
the diſtance of the eye from V to K. From the feveral af 
the triangles A C B, let fall perpendiculars, A x ©. nes of 
oft theſe perpendiculars upon the fundamental line oY & 
to the point of diſtance K. From I, 2, 3, draw right!! Folie 
fundamental or principal point V 1, V2 "I to the 
points A, B and C of the fundamental line D E F rom the 
right lines A K, BK, CK, tothe point of diſtanc, fe, dle 
Since a, b and c are the appearances of the points A R 

the right lines c a, ab and bc, being drawn, a c b will vo! 
appearance of the triangular A C B. it be the 
After the fame manner is a triangle projected on a p 
the vertex C is oppoſed to the eye: all here requi 
its ſituation on the geometrical plane be changed 


tex C turned towards the fundamental line D E. 


a Squg 

( fig. 4.) ſeen obliquely, and having one of its fide AB - I Dc 
damental line. The ſquare being viewed obliquely aſſun 1 
principal point V in the horizontal line H R, in ſuch . 0 
that a perpendicular to the fundamental line may fall e 
ide of the ſquare AB, at leaſt, may not biſſect it; and : 8 
V K the diſtance of the eye. Transfer the perpendicular, 10 
and BD to the fundamental line D E; and draw the ri te i g 
K B, KD, as alſo AV, VC. Then will A and B be their un 
appearances; and c and d the appearances of the points Cand D. 
Conſequently Ac d B is the appearance of the ſquare ABD C. 
If the ſquare AC B D ſhould be at a diſtance from the funds 
mental line D E; which yer rarely happens in practice: the bi 
diſtances of the zngles A and B muſt likewiſe be wandten | $ 
to the fundamental line: as is evident from the preceding pro. = 
blem. And ſince, even the oblique view is not very cnn 


in what follows, we ſhall always ſuppoſe the figure to be Dolited 


* 


lane, Where 
red, ls, that 


* 5 2 
directly oppoſite to the eye; unleſs, where the Contrary is ex- 
prelsly mentioned. | 


nal A C is perpendicular to the fundamental line. Contn,c 
the ſides D C and C till they meet the fundamental line in 1 
and 2. From the principal point V ſer off the diſtance of the 
cye to K and L. From K to A and 1 draw right lines K A and 
K I; and from LtoA and 2, the right lines LA, La. The 
interſections of theſe lines will exhibit the appearance of the 
ſquare AB CD viewed angle-wiſe. 


another, IM GH is inſcribed; the ſide of the oreater, AB 
being in the fundamental line; and the diagonal of the ls, 
perpendicular to the fundamental. From the principal point), 
ſet off, each way, on the horizontal line H R, the diſtances V. 
and VK; draw V A and VB; and K A and LB; then vil 
Ac d; be the appearance of the ſquare AC D B. Produce the 
ſide of the inſcribed ſquare I H, till it meet the fundamental 
line in 1; and draw the right lines K 1, and K Mz then vil 
1% g M be the repreſentation of the inſcribed ſquare | H GM, 
Hence is eaſily conceived the projection of any figures inſcribed 
in others. 
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ones, viewed directly. Divide the fide AB (fig. 7.) transferred 
to the fundamental line D E into as many equal parts as there 
are ſquare ſtones in one row. From the ſeveral points of Civ 
ſion, draw right lines to the principal point V; and from Ato 
the point of diſtance K, draw a right line A K; and fromb 
to the other point of diſtance L, draw another L B. Throw! 
the points of the interſections of the correſponding lines Cray 
right lines on each ſide, to be produced to the right lines AV, 
and B V. Then will A f g B be the appearance of the pi. 
ment A FG B. 


"my 


J 


IS 
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circumſcribe a ſquare about it. Draw diagonals and diameter 
h a and de (/g. 8.) interiecting each other at right angles; 20 
draw the right lines F g and Y c parallel to the diameter ae 
through b and 7; as allo through c and g draw right lines 
meeting the fundamental line D E in the points 3 and . To 
the principal point V draw right lines VI, V 3, V+ V2 and 
to the points of diſtance L and K, draw the right lines La ad 
K 1. Laſtly connect the points of interſection, 4, b, d, 16 
g, e, c, with arches a b, bd, d f, Oc. Thus will 204 7% 
ec a, be the appearance of the circle. | | \3 
If the circle be large, on the middle of the fundamental 3 
(fig. 9, ) deſcribe a ſemi- circle; and from the ſeveral ny 
the periphery, C, FP, G, , I, Gc. to the fundamental Une, 8 
fall perpendiculars C 1, F 2, G3, H 4, 1 5, Ge. From i 
points A, 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, Gc. draw right lines do Us 5 : 
cipal point V, as allo a right line from B to the point 9 
ſtance L; and another from A to the point of diſtance Fr 
Through the common interſections draw right lines as 15 5 
preceding problem; thus ſhall we have the points c f, & 1 
which are the repreſentations of theſe A, C, F, G, H, poke 

being connected as before, give the projection of the circle. 
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l gure may be pf 
Hence appears not only how any curvilinear fig fo 
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alſo how any e conſiſting of 

f 5 may be delineated in perſpect ive. : 
kind of hs uſe the ſquare. is of in perſpettive, 
in the ſecond caſe we uſe a ſquare divided into cer- 


jected on 2 plane; but 


Hence alſo appears 


en m 1 i x : . 
d P and circumſcribed about the circle; though it be 
tai 


not delineated on the geometrical plane in the diagram. 
Ty exhibit the 


; Ko 
1. of the exterior pentagon A, B, O., E, {fig. 10.) to t 
e line T 8 let fall perpendiculars A o, B 1, C2, 
Da 'E \: which, as in the former, transfer to the fundamen- 
3 2 


and the points 1, 2, 3, 410 the point of diſtance K. Thus will 


che common interſections repreſent the appearance of the ex- 
| corior Pentagon. 2 
Fer ndiculers Go, H 5, K 6, I7, LS, be in the like manner 
le Fall and the reſt be done as in the former; we ſhall have 
the repreſentation of the inner pentagon. The pentagon ABC 
DE, therefore, with its limb, is repreſented in perſpective. 
2 


jecti ure that has a broad limb, or edge. 
* og * obſerved, that if the magnitudes of the ſeveral 
wor of an object, be given in numbers, together with the 
Peicht and diſtance of the eye; its figure is to be firſt con- 
ſtructed by a geometrical ſcale; and the fundamental point, 
wich the point of diſtance, to be determined by the ſame. _ 
Nor is it always neceſſary, that the object be delineated under 
the fundamental line: in the projection of ſquares and pave- 
ments it is beſt let alone. But where it is neceſſary, and ſpace 
i; wanting, draw it a-part find the diviſions in it, and transfer 
chem to the fundamental line in the plane. : 
Threads being hung in the principal point, and the point of 
diſtance, and ſtretched to the points of the diviſions of the fun- 
damental line; the common interſection of the threads will give 
the projection of the ſeveral points without confuſion; a thing 
much to be feared from the multiplicity of lines ro be drawn. 
| Scenographic PERSPECTIVE 3 or the projection of bodies on a Plane — 
| On a given point, C. (fig. I. n. 2.) t0 raiſe a perſpective altitude, 
anſwerable to the given objedtive altitude PQ On the funda- 
mental line, raiſe a perpendicular PQ equal to the given ob- 
jective altitude. From P and Q to any point, as T, draw right 
lines PT and QT. From the given point C draw a line CK 
parallel ro the fundamental line DE; and meeting the right 


I K; this I K is the ſcenographic altitude required. 
| Th exhibit the PERSPECTIVE of @ ſolid. Find the projection of 
its baſe in the ichnographic perſpective; and in the ſeveral points 
thereof erect the perſpective altitude: Thus will the ſcenogra- 


delivered under the article SHAapow.—For an example, 
To exhibit the ſcenographic PERSPECTIVE of a cube, viewed angle- 


ing on a geometrical plane is a ſquare viewed angle-wiſe ; draw 
a ſquare on the perſpective plane, after the manner laid down 
above: raiſe the fide of the ſquare HI ( fig. 2. ». 2.) perpendi- 
cularly in ſome point of the fundamendal line D E; and to any 
point V, of the horizontal line H R, draw right lines VI and 
VH. From the angles d, ö, and c; draw c 1, da parellel to 
the fundamental line DE. From the points 1 and 2 raiſe L 1 


raiſe f a, perpendicular to 4 E; and in 5 and c, raiſe bg and c e 
perpendicular to bc 1; and laſtly raiſe 4h perpendicular to d 2; 
and let a F be equal to HI, bg=ec=L1, and h d to M 1 
if then the points g, h, e, F be connected by right lines, the 
ſcenography will be finiſhed. | 
This method is general ; but its application is not equally ob- 
vious in every Caſe ; ſee it further illuſtrated under the article 
SCENOGRAPHY. | 
PRePECTIVE of Building, &-c—In the practice hereof, great 
regard is had to the height of the horizontal line ; all above the 
horizontal, being ſeen in the upper part, and all below it in the 
under part: whence, perſpective becomes divided into the high, 
and loc fght ; both which may be illuſtrated by what follows. 
o repreſent a building (v. gr. palace, college, ec.) in perſpective. 
1. Take the ichnography, or ground-plat of the building; its 
lengths, breadths, and depths, by actual meaſuring. (See Ich- 
NOGRAPHY) and take its altitude with a quadrant. See ALT1- 
TUDE and QUADRANT. 
2. Make a ſcale divided into two or three hundred equal parts, 
either actually, or ſo as that each diviſion ſignify ten parts: by 
this ſcale lay down the ground plat: as in figure 13. 
This done, having a long rule, and a ſquare, which by ſliding 
- the rule helps you to draw your perpendiculars eaſilier, re- 
* ic into per pective, in its ſcenograpbick appearance. 
15 having drawn a line towards the bottom of the paper for 
» Jon or baſe line as FL, (Ig. 14.) divide it into as many 
= parts as you find the building has in the ichnography, or 
ore if you pleaſe: this will ſerve for a ſcale to determine the 


having a broad 
PERSPECTIVE of à regular pentagon, 

limb terminated by lines parallel thereto.—1*? From the ſeyeral 
7 3 0 ü | 


tal line. Connect the points 1, 2, 3, 4 co the principal point V; 


2. If now, from the inner angles GH LI, the 


This problem is added for the ſake of an inſtance of the pro- 


line QT, in K. In K, erect a perpendicular to K C, viz.| 


phy of the ſolid be finiſhed, except for what relates to the 
ſhadow; which muſt be ſuperadded from the laws of ſhadows, 


wiſe Since the baſe of a cube viewed angle-wiſe, and ſtand- 


and M 2 perpendicular to the fame. Laſtly, ſince HI is the 
altitude to be raiſed in a, LI in , and band M2ind; in a| 


"we &'c. and to theſe diviſions, with a black lead 


PER 


pencil draw lines from the centre, when you have choſen it; 
which choice requires judgment on two accounts. 

For, if the centre be too nigh the front-line, then the depth of 
the whole building will fore-ſhorten too much; if too far off, 
it will not fore-ſhorten enough. This may be illuſtrated thus, 
ſet an open tankard, or the like, on a ſtand, fo as that it be a lit- 
tle lower than your eye; if you be at a great diſtance from it, 
you can ſee very little or nothing into it; if you come nigher 
to it by degrees, you will perceive the farther edge ſeem ro be 
raiſed a little higher than that next you, ſo that you may ſee a 
little way into it; if you come very nigh it, you ſee too deep 
into it more than can well be expreſſed in picture. We ſhall 


therefore find ſome one place, which we muſt conclude the 


moſt convenient for the draught, and which may be in general 
determined to be as far off the front-line as the front-line is 
long : this rule, though it has juſt grounds, yet we ſometimes 
diſpenſe with it pro re nata; that we may expreſs things with 
the better appearance. | 

4. Conſider how to place this centre with ſuch advantage as 
that you may expreſs thoſe things moſt, which are chiefly de- 
ſigned ; for as to the bottom and top lines of the ſides of the 
building that run from us in or nigh the direct line to the cen- 
tre, though you ſee the upper part very well, yet the ſides that 
fall between the ground-line and top, fall ſo very near one an- 
other, that it would be very difficult to expreſs particulars in 
them; ſo that the centre muſt be well choſen in reference to 
this. | | 

Thoſe buildings therefore, you would ſee moſt of, muſt be 
placed as far off as you think convenient from the direct line 


that runs to the centre; and the fafther they are, the plainer 


they will be. | | 

Place then thoſe things you would ſee leaſt of, nigheſt the di- 
rect line; and ſee whether the others fall according to your 
mind : but this muſt be done after you have drawn your dia- 
gonal, which is the next thing. 62, | 

5. Having pitched on your centre, and having from it drawn 
lines to every diviſion of the front-line, you are to determine 
your diagonal, A R, thus: having with a pair of compaſſes, 
meaſured the length of the front-line, take your compaſſes, 
and putting one foot in the centre, ſee where the other will 
reach in the horizon: (on both ſides if you pleaſe) where it 
reſts, from that point draw a thwart line to the laſt divi- 
fon of the front; and this will be truly drawn, or pr 


nigh to the truth. That it is ſo, you may conſider how it 


falls in reſpect of the two laſt centre-lines : for if where the 


next line from the laſt is interſected by the diagonal, you draw 


a parallel to the front between them, as at A 10, you will have 


a rhombus; if then all the ſides be pretty equal, you may be 


ſure you are nigh the right; but if the ſides that run towards the 
centre be too long, then things will not fore-ſhorten enough; 
if by ſides be not long enough, they will fore-ſhorten too 
much. | 

6. After the front-line is thus divided, the centre fixed, and the 
diagonal placed, take the breadth of the chapel AB, which in 
the ichnography is ſhewn to be twenty parts; becauſe this line 
is perpendicular, it muſt run toward the centre, therefore reckon 
twenty in the diagonal, and the rule laid parallel to the front in 
that point, will give you a point in the centre-line, which will 
give the breadth of the chapel ; conſequently a line drawn from 
A to B puts it into the ichnographick perſpective. The length 
of the chapel being ſeventy diviſions in the front-line ; reckon 
ſeventy from B, parellel to the front-line, and there you will 
have a point at C. | 

The depth of the building from the chapel northward, being 
one hundred and fifteen from the chapel, I reckon from D; 
(where it cuts the diagonal at ten) onwards in the diagonal ; 
and at one hundred and fifteen in the diagonal, with my rule as 
before parallel in this place in the front, I have the point Z in 
the central- line. Its breadth being thirty, I reckon three divi- 
ſions, and there is the juſt breadth there; and fo on in every 
particular part. | 

Having placed the ichnography into perſpective, you may then 
give every thing its proper height thus : 

7. The height of the chapel being thirty, I reckon thirty on 
the front-line, and with this length by a ſquare clapt to the 
front-line, I drop a perpendicular to that height; and ſo where 
the other fide of the chapel is placed, having reckoned the 
height upon a ſuppoſed parallel, there I draw another line in 


that height; then joining theſe ſeveral heights by ſeveral lines, 


you have the profiles of each building. 

To diverſify theſe ſeveral lines, that they confound you not, 
make the ichnography, when you lay it into perſpective, in diſ- 
continued crooked lines, the heights in pricked lines, and the 
tops of each building in continued lines, as the centre- lines are 
in the table. You will likewiſe find the centre, though it is not 
here expreſſed, as likewiſe the point of diſtance, by continuing 


the diagonal up to the ſuppoſed horizon where it and the eye 


is placed. 2 | 
Having done thus, your art muſt be employed for the particular 


expreſſions of things, by drawing and ſhadowing, which is the 


lite of this half formed figure, which we leaye to the painter, 
38 le 
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PERSPECTIVE aerial, AERTAL. 
Alley in PERSPECTIVE, V. 0 See the cke ALLEY. 
Architecture in PERSPECTIVE, 

PERSPECTIVE, Plan, Plaue, is 2 glaſs, or other tranſparent ſur- ED | | 
. face, ſuppoſed to be placed between the eye and the object, n CATA®, or PAR TIcarA terre 
perpendicular to the horizon, unleſs the contrary be expreſly 


PER PES 
freſh, lively, fit to be affected by objects, and t 
impreſſions. See NERVR, SENSATION. e 0 tranſmit tit 
Too much perſpiration occaſions weakneſs ſwoon; 
death; too little, or none at all, occaſions the capi ſudden 
to dry, wither, and periſh, Hence alſo the lar & 00 
come to be obſtructed; hence the circulation 1 5 dard 
ſharp humours retained ; hence putridity, crudit clue 
8 F r cgiet See DisE ASE. 55 Wenz, in, 
o determine the ſtate and conditions of t AE 
he P*rſpiratiay, 10 


neceſſary for judging of thoſe of the body, Sanctorius in 


It remains that we ſpeak of the low-ſight : And here, we ſup- | 
poſe the horizontal line juſt the heighr of the eye, about five 
foot from the baſis; though it is generally placed higher, even 
to a third part of the height of the building, that the ſide building 
may be expreſſed more gracefully, 

The diagonal is beſt determined by dividing the laſt diviſion 
of the baſis-line into five parts at G, taking four of theſe, 
ſometimes the whole five, becauſe we determined before, that 
the length of the front-line was the diſtance of the eye in the 
horizon to the point of diſtance: but here we take four, and then 


make this the diſtance in the horizon between the eye and the 2 weighing chair, whereby he examined the quantity, de ls, 
point of diſtance. You may then either graduate the plan at the of perſpiration in ſeveral circumſtances of the bod un 0 
ſeveral interſections of the diagonal with the centre lines, or elſe veral temperatures of the air, in the ſeveral intervals of Ake. 
ſuppoſe it ſo; and then raiſe the buildings as you will find by drinking, ſleeping, &c. See WEIGHING chair, we 
perſpectives enough of this ſort every where to be met with. Some of the more extraordinary phznomena obſerveq ) 
PERSPECTIVE, is alſo uſed for a kind of picture or painting, fre- with, are; that for ſome time after eating the perſpirazinn is bis 
quently ſeen in gardens, and at the ends of galleries ; deſigned of all. That between the fifth and twelfth hour after ON 
expreſly to deceive the fight by repreſenting the continuation Perſpiratiom i greateſt. That riding either on horſback 4p 
of an alley, a building, landſkip, or the like. {| coach or ſhip, exc. briſk motion on the ice, GT. bur bows 


a briſk friction of the ſkin; promote perſpiration fur de Ab 
That in ſweating, the perſpiration is Las les than u f, 
er 


ARcuriTECTURE.| times: and that perſpiration is always much leſs in women: 
men. 5 5 en chan 


» In our old lau- 
is the fourth part of an acre, or a piece of ground conta books 


mentioned. See PLAN, PLANE. perch in breadth, and forty in length. See Roo, and 
Such is the plane, HI ( fig.'1.) between the eye O, and the ob- * Continet in integra ſuperficie 40 perticas. See Px Ren, 


2 0 
Prkch. 


perſpiration. 


. obliquely open under the ſquamæ or ſcales of the cuticle or 


perſpiration in one day, as by ſtool in fourteen days; particularly, 


ſenſible perſpiration. 


ſpired about one pound; from the fifth to the twelfth hour about 


The benefits of inſenſible perſpiration are ſo great, that without 
perſpired, its increaſe after ſleep, c. conſtitute the grand ſymp- 
is the firſt ſure ſign, and, perhaps, cauſe of diſeaſes. See 


 HrarTH and DISEASE. 


cera, veſſels, fibres; by motion or exerciſe as far as the firſt 


what's loſt, but chiefly in preſerving the nervous papillæ moiſt, 


PERU—Balſam of PERU. See the article BaLsay, 


ject ABC, cutting the optic rays in a, 6, c. . * 
This, ſome call the ſection; {ome the "table, and others the PERVIGILIUM, in medicine, exceſſive wakin 


glaſs. See SECTION. 


of evacuating the ſuperfluous juices of the body, through the, 
pores of the ſkin. See EvacuaTION, PoRE, and SKIN. 


When this evacuation is copious enough to be perceived by the 


ſenſes, as in ſweat, the perſpiration is ſaid to be ſenſible; where' 
it eſcapes the notice of the ſenſes, as is the caſe in the ordinary 
{tare of the body, the perſpiration is ſaid to be iaſenſible. See | 


SWEAT. 
The word perſpiration uſed ſimply, and without any adjective, 


is underſtood of inſenſible perſpiration. 
This evacuation was known to the ancients, Hippocrates, Ga- 


who firſt brought it under any ſtated rules. To him we owe 


ing. See WAKEFULNESsS. 
PERSPIRATION, PzrsPIraT1o, in medicine, the action P.ERVISE, or Parv1se, a term in our old law books, Gonifiing 
d) 


8 or watch. 


according to Selden in hi 3 
9 his notes on Forteſcue, an afternoon) 


exerciſe, or moot, which the pleaders held for the inftrudign 


of the younger ſtudents; bearing originally the ſame name wih 
the parviſiæ in Oxford. Sce Moor. 

M. Somner ſays, that PERvIsE ſignifies palatii atrium wel ares 
illa a fronte aulæ Weſtmonaſterienſis, hodie the Palace-yard, See 
PARADI1sUS. 

Spelman thinks that the lawyers turned thither to meet their 
clients, not to hold moots. | 


PERUVIAN-bark See CORTEX peruviauus. 


len, c. but it was Sanctorius, the famous Paduan phyſician, PERUVIAN Emerald. See the article EMERALD. 
ES, a long meaſure, in Engliſh better called a foot. See Foor, 


both the invention and perfection of the doctrine of inſenſible PEs foreſtæ, the foreſt foot contains eighteen inches“. 


The veſſels through which the perſpiration is performed, lye 


ſcarf-ſkin. They are inconceivably ſmall: from a calculation of 


* Notandum eft quod pes foreſtæ u/itatus tempore Ric. Oy el in arm. 
tione vaſſallorum, factus eft, fgnatus & ſculptus in pariete cancelle 
eccleſie de Edæuynſtone & in eccleſia B. Marie de Netiinghan, & 
dictus pes continet in longitudine octodecim pollices, & in errantating 
guorundam vaſſallorum pertica, 20, 21, & 24 pedum uſa fuit, &c, 


rs that the mouths of one hundred twen- ; ; 
Leewenboeck, it appea Ps monetæ, in ancient records, ſignifies a true and reaſonable ad. 


ive thouſand of them, may be covered with a common grain 
of ſand. See CoricLE, MILIAR gland, &c. _ 


juſtment of the real value of all current coin. See Sraxpary 
and CoiN. 


Through theſe veſſels is continually tranſuding a ſubtle hu- PESA, an old law term, for a weigh, or certain weight of cheeſe, 


mour, from every point of the body, and throughout the, 
whole expanſe of the cuticle. 

The matter evacuated this way, is found by ſure experience to 
be more than equal to that evacuated all the other ways, 2. e. by 
ſtool, urine, Gc. Sanctorius found in Italy, under the circum- 
ſtances of a moderate diet, middle age, and eaſy life, that the 
matter inſenſibly perſpired was + of that taken in for food: ſo 
that there only remained + for nutrition, and the excrements of 


wool, Goc. See WEIGH. 


'PESADE, or PgsaTE, in the manage, that action taught a 


horſe, wherein he riſes with his fore feet, and bends them up 


to his body, without ſtirring the hind feet. 


The Peſade is the firſt leſſon taught a horſe, in order to bring 
him to curvetts, exc. unleſs he perform this well, he will never 
go well in any air: yet is he not to be taught it at the fil 


riding. 


ha I: © < by . . 7 . t 
the noſe, ears, inteſtines, bladder, G c. Sec EXCREMENT PESAGE, Pesa61uM, a cuſtom or duty paid in certain mat- 


The ſame author ſhews, that as much is evacuated by inſenſible 


kets, ec. for weighing of merchandiſes, or wares. Se 
WEIGHING. 


that in a night's time, about ſixteen ounces is ordinarily ſent out PpESATE. See the article Prsapg. 
by urine, four ounces by ſtool; and above forty ounces by in. PESSARY, or Pxssvs, in medicine, a ſolid medicament of 


He alſo oblerves, that if a man eat and drink eight pound in a 
day, five pound of it is ſpent in inſenſible perſpiration ;, and adds 
as to the times, that within five hours after eating there is per- 


three pound; and from the 120 to the 16" {carce half a pound. 


it, Borelli ſays, animal life could not be preſerved. 
The great ſubtility, equability, and plenty of the matter, thus 


toms of a perfect ſtate of health; and the chief means of pre- 
ſerving the ſame. On the contrary, the departing from theſe 


Perſpiration is performed, preſerved, and encreaſed by the viſ- 


appearance of ſweat, by moderate uſe of venery; ſleep of ſeven 
or eight hours, the body well covered yet not loaded with bed- 
cloaths, chearfulneſs, light fermented yet ſolid food, not far ; 
pure, cold, heavy air, &c.—The contraries of all theſe, as alſo 
the increaſe of the other excretions, diminiſh, prevent, and 
deprave it. d 5 

Hence we ſee the cauſe, effect, & c. of this perſpirable matter, 
its uſe in preſerving the parts ſoft and flexible, in ſupplying 


PESTILENCEx, in medicine, an epidemical, maligna 


PesT-houſe, a lazaretto or infirmary, where goods, 


PESTILENTIAL fevers, among phyſicians, 


the length and thickneſs of the finger, but a pyramidal form; 
conveyed into the narural parts of a woman, to provoke, or t0 
put a ſtop to the menſes, to prevent a deſcent of the matrix, 0! 
on other occaſions of thoſe parts. | 
*The word is formed from Greck, Ilzorag4ov, Or 7:05%, which 
ſignifies the ſame. Py 
The peſſary conſiſts of cork, or other light wood, or of a ll. 
tle linnen bag full of powders, incorporared with was, all 
and cotton; crammed cloſe together, to make it ſolid enough 


for intromiſſion. | ET 
At one end it is faſtened to a little ribbon, by which it may be 


drawn out at pleaſure. 
nt, and 


contagious diſeaſe, uſually mortal ; popularly known under tie 
name of plague. See PLAGUE. . 2 
* The word is formed from the Latin, peſtis, which fignines 


_ perſons, O, 


infected, or ſuſpected to be infected with ſome contagious 


g 5 . ARETTO. 
diſeaſe, are diſpoſed and provided for. See E any Ag” 


: with 
not only afflict the patient with a vehement heat, but alſo 
ſome malignant, and venomous quality. See FEVER, 
MALIGNANT. 


PESTIS. See the article Pl. ad uk. PETALA 


PET 


LA, in botany, the leaves of a flower; fo called to di- 


PETA the leaves of the plant. See LEAF. _ 
Ringuiſ TN from the Greek era, a leaf; which in 


that language, ſerves indifferently for the leaves of the plant, and 
the flower. | og 1 


e ed ſta- 
| er is properly meant, that aſſemblage of parts, called , 
«eggs pit, nich ſerve for the propagation of the kind. 
The ee Cai called petala, which incompals _ ms 
re in reality no more than cafes or covers to ſecure and _ the 
erative parts; unleſs, as Mr. Bradley conjectures, t NN 
alſo ſerve to ſecrete ſome fine 2 for the nouriſhment of the 
NERATION of plants. 3 

The 1088 5 diviſion of Can is into ſimple flowers, 2. e, 
thoſe formed of ſtamina and piſtil only; and rep W 

v hoſe ſtamina and piſtil are encompaſſed with petala, calle 
by Dr. Grew the Foliation, and by Mr. Ray folia. See FOLIA- 
8 flowers again, are either incompaſſed with a ſingle 
etalum, or piece; or with ſeveral pieces; the firſt of which are 
called 11onopetalous, the ſecond polypetalous flowers. See Moxo- 
LOUS, Gc. | wr es | 
228. from the regular or irregular configuration of the petala, 
M. Jeſſieu makes another diviſion of flowers into claſſes; as 
regular and irregular monopetalous; regular and irregular polype- 

talous, Gc. See POLYPETALOUS. ; 5 
Nature ſhews a world of art in the folding up of the petala in 
the perianthium, before they begin to blow or expand: of theſe 
foldings Dr. Grew notes the following varieties, viz. the cloſe 
couch, as in roſes; the concave couch, as in blattaria flore albo ; 
the ſingle plait, as in peaſe-bloſſoms; the double plait, as in blue- 
bottles; the couch and plait together, as in marigolds, ec. the 
rowl, as in ladies bower ; the ſpire, as in mallows ; and laſtly the 

plait and ſpire together, as in convolvulus doronici folio. 
The calyx, or perianthium ſometimes ſerves in lieu of petala. 

See CALYx, and PERIANTHIUM. ; 


* 


PETALIS M, PuraLisuus, eee in antiquity, a 


kind of exile or baniſhment, for the term of five years, See 
BANISHMENT. 
The petaliſm at Syracuſe was nearly the ſame thing as the ra- 
ciſm at Athens, except that the latter was for ten years, and the 
former only for five. See OsTRACISM. = 
The petali/m was performed by the people's writing the name 
of the perſon condemned, on a leaf: whence the name, from 
milano, leaf. | : 
PETALODES, IETAANAHYE, a name given to urine, when it 


ſeems to have little leaves, flakes, or ſcales in it. See URINE. 


P ETAMINARIUS x, in antiquity, a name given to certain 


perſons who performed extraordinary feats of activity; took pe- 
rilous leaps, vaults, exc. | 5 
* The word is formed from the Greek, creranati, volo, Ih. Some 
authors write it petiminarius; and derive it from petimen, which ac- 
cording to Servius ſignifies the bunch of a camel; alluding to the 


manner wherein theſe operators bend the body in exhibiting 
poſtures, c. See PosTURE. 


PETARD, in war, a kind of engine of metal, ſomewhat in 
ſhape of a high-crowned hat; ſerving to break down gates, 
barricades, draw-bridges, or the like works which are intended 
to be ſurprized. 
The petard may be conſidered as a piece of ordnance, very 
ſhort, narrow at the breech, and wide at the muzzle ; made of 
copper mixed with a little braſs; or of lead with tin; uſually 
abour ſeven inches long, and five broad at the mouth ; weighing 
from forty to fifty pound. See ORDNANCE. | 
Its charge is from five to ſix pounds of powder, which reaches 
to within three fingers of the mouth: the vacancy is filled with 
tow, and ſtopped with a wooden tampion ; the mouth being 
ſtrongly bound up with cloth tied very tight with ropes.—It is 
covered up with a madrier or wooden plank, that has a cavity 
cut in it to receive the mouth of the petard, and faſtened 
_ with ropes after the manner expreſſed in Tab. Fortification, 
'S Þ 
Its uſe is in a clandeſtine attack, to break down gates, bridges, 
barriers, G c. to which it is hung; which it does by means 
of the wooden plank. — It is allo uſed in countermines to 
break through the enemies galleries, and give vent to their 
mines. 
Some, inſtead of gun- powder for the charge, uſe one of the 
following compoſitions, wiz. gun-powder ſeven pounds, mercur. 
ublimat. one ounce, camphor eight ounces; or gun-powder 
ix pound, mercur. ſublimat. three ounces, and ſulphur three ; 
or gun-powder fix, beaten gleſs 4 an ounce, and camphor L— 
Petards are ſometimes alſo made of wood, bound round with 
ron hoops. | 1 | 
The invention of petarde is aſcribed to the French huguenots 
n the year 1579: their moſt ſignal exploit was the taking the 
Ar. Cahors by means hereof, as we are told by d'Aubigne. 
TECH IE, ſpots in the ſkin, like flea-bires, which come 
_ in ſome fevers, hence called petechial or ſported fevers. See 
ETECHIAL, 


TECHIAL, an appellation given to a malignant, epidemical 


PET 


| kind of fever; wherein the ſkin breaks out in petechiæ, or pur- 
ple ſpots. See PETECHLE, and FEVER. 

The Perechial fever, is allo called febris lenticularis, and pu- 
licaris 


IPETERERO. Sce the article PEDRERO. 


PETE R. pence, an ancient levy, or tax of a penny on each houſe 
throughout England, paid to the pope. See Tax. 

It was called Peter- pence, becauſe collected on the day of St. Pe- 
ter ad vincula; by the Saxons it was called Rowe feoh, i. e. the 
fee of Rome, and allo Rome: ſcot, and Rowe-pennying, becauſe 
collected and ſent to Rome; and laſtly, it was called Hearth-money, 
becauſe every dwelling-houſe was liable to it, provided there 
were thirty pence vive pecuniæ belonging to it; nay, and every 
religious houſe; the abbey of St. Albans alone excepted. 

This Pezer-pence was at firſt given as a penſion, or alms, by Ina 
king of the weſt ſaxons, in the year 725, being then in pilgri- 
mage at Rome: and the like was done by Offa king of the 
Mercians, throughout his dominions in 794. 

It was not intended as a tribute to the pope, but chiefly for the 
ſupport of the Engliſh ſchool or college at Rome: the pope, 
however, went halves with the college; and at length ſwallowed 
almoſt the whole. | e 

At firſt it was only an occaſional contribution; but became at laſt 
a ſtanding tax; being eſtabliſhed by the laws of king Canute, 
Edward the Confeſſor, the Conqueror, &&c. 
The biſhops who were charged with the collecting it, em- 
ployed the rural deans and archdeacons therein. | 
Edward the III* firſt forbad the payment; bur it ſoon returned, 
and continued till the time of king Henry VIII, when Polydore 
Virgil reſided here as the pope's receiver-general. It was abo- 
liſhed under that prince, and reſtored under Philip and Mary ; 
but finally prohibited under queen Elizabeth, 

PETIT Cape. See the article CaPr. 

PgTIT Serjeazty, in law. See the article SERJEANTY. 

PETIT Jury. See the article JURY. 

PETITA Terra. See the article SUMMONS. 

PETITIO Iduciarum, in the civil law, the ſame as impariance * 
in common law. See IMPARLANCE. | | 
PETITIO Principii, in logic, a begging the queſtion, or a preca- 
rious ſuppoſing a thing to be true, or taking it for granted, 
when it really remains either dubious, or ele is expreſsly denied. 

See FALLACY, ERROR, Cc. 
PETITION, PegrTrT1o, a ſupplication in form, made by an 

inferiour to his ſuperiour ; eſpecially to one having juriſdiction. 
See SUPPLICATION, 2 
PETRA lanæ, in our ancient cuſtoms, a ſtone of wool. See 
STONE. | | | 
PETRARIA, in ancient writers, is ſometimes taken for a quar- 

ry of ſtone. See QUaRRy. | 
In other places perraria is uſed for a ſort of engine of war where- 
with ſtones were caſt on the enemy; chiefly uſed in ſieges, &c. 
PETRE oil, PETPEAAION, the fame as petroleum, See Pk- 
TROL. | 
PETRIFACTION, or PRTRTFIcATION, in phyſiology, 

the act of converting fluids, woods, and other matters into ſtone. 
See STONE, and LAPIDIFICATION. | 

* The word is formed from the Greek, Tres, None, and the Latin 

fo or facio, to become, to do. 

The faculty of perrifying wood is aſcribed to ſeveral ſprings, 

lakes, Gc. The ancient naturaliſts mention a river whoſe 
waters turned bodies into marble, by mere contact; nay, which 
being drunk, petrified the viſcera of the drinker. 

Flumen habent Cicones, quod potum ſaxea reddit 

Viſcera, quod tactis inducit marmora rebus. 
Seneca relates, that the mud of this river is of ſuch a nature as 
to harden and glue together the parts of bodies. As, ſays he, 
the duſt of Puzzuoli, by barely touching water becomes ſtone; 
ſo this water, by touching any ſolid, ſticks, and grows to it: 
Whence things caſt into it, are immediately taken out ſtones. 
Pliny adds very well, that wood caſt into this river, is preſently 
found covered with a ſtony bark or rind ; and ſubjoins the names 
of ſeveral other rivers which do the ſame: particularly the river 
Silarus near Tarentum, whoſe waters are nevertheleſs found very 
wholeſome.—To Pliny's liſt we might add many more among 
ourſelves; particularly the lake Lohmond in Scotland, ec. | 
But, in effect, there does not ſeem any real tranſmutation of the 
woody nature into the nature of ſtone, in any of theſe caſes : all 
that is done 1s this, the ſtony particles which before floated in 
the liquor are now lodged, and depoſited in the pores of theſe 
ſubſtances, in ſuch manner, and in ſuch plenty as to leave little 
elſe but the appearance of a ſtone. t 
Fetrifactions too, are frequently nothing elſe but incruſtations of 
ſtony particles, which ſurround the bodies immerged, as falts 
ſhoot upon and adhere to them. See INcrvsraTION. 
Varenius has a conjecture that waters only petrify woods by 
means of certain minute, ſharp, and pointed particles lodged 
therein, which cut the longitudinal fibres of the wood in an infi- 


nite number of points, and thus deſtroy the form by which th 
were diſtiguiſhed from ſtone. | nder 


Near Nacſivan is a little river, whoſe water the people turn off 
| into 
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PETROBR USSIANS, areligious ſect, which aroſe in France, 


to five heads. | 


PETROJOANNITES, the followers of Peter John, or Peter 


PETROL, PETROLEUM, g. d. petræ-oleum, oil of petre, or 


M. Boulduc has made ſeveral experiments on the petrol, deſcrib- 


| Hence, to uſe petrolium in medicine, ir mult be preſcribed juſt 


PET 


into little canals ; where, in a little time it petriſies; and of | 
this petriſied water is built a large caravanſera in the neighbour- 
hood. 

Petrifications of waters, or juices of the earth are inconteſtable. 
In the place called les Caves Goutieres in France, the water fal- 
ling ſrom the upper parts of the cave to the ground, immedi- 
arely hardens into little ſtones, of ſuch figures as the drops fal- 
ling either ſingly, or upon one another chance to exhibit. _ 
Of this kind of caves we have ſeveral in England, Pools-holeis 


one of the moſt remarkable. Mr. Derham mentions another on | 


the top of Bredon-hill in Worceſterſhire; to which we may add 
another called the Elve- hole in Witherſlack in Weſtmoreland ; 
lined a top with theſe ſtalactical ſtones, hanging like icicles ; 
which are manifeſtly nothing elſe but exſudations or exſtillations 
of ſome perrifying juices out of the rocky earth there. See 
STALACTITES. See alſo LaBYRINTH. | 


and the Netherlands, about the year eleven hundred and 
twenty ſix; ſo called from their leader, Peter Bruys, a pro- 
vincial. 

The chief of Bruys's adherents was a monk, one Henry; from 
whom the Pezrobruſſians were alſo called Henricians.— Peter the 
venerable abbot of Clugny, has an expreſs treatiſe againſt the 
Petrobruſſians; in the preface to which he reduces their opinions 


1. They denied that children before the age of reaſon can be 
juſtified by baptiſm ; in regard, it is our own faith that ſaves by 
baptiſm. 2. They held that no churches are to be built, but 
thoſe that already are, to be pulled down; an inn being as pro- 
per for prayer as a temple, and a ſtable as an altar. 3. That 
the croſs ought to be pulled down and burned, in regard we 
ought to abhor the inſtruments of our Saviour's paſſion. 4. That 
Jeſus Chriſt is not in the euchariſt, and that this ſacrament is 
vain. 5. That ſacrifices, alms, prayers, &c. do not avail the 
dead. 

F. Langlois objects manicheiſm to the Petrobruſſiaus; and ſays 
they maintained two gods, the one good, the other evil; but 
this we rather eſteem an effect of his zeal for the catholick cauſe, 
Which determined him to blacken the adverſaries thereof, than 
any real ſentiment of the Pezrobruſſians. See ALBIGENSES. 


Joannis, i. e. Peter the ſon of John, who lived in the XII cen- 
tury; whoſe doctrine was not known till after his death; when 
his body was taken out of his grave, and burnt.—His opinions 
were, that he alone had the knowledge of the true ſenſe wherein 
the apoſtles preached the goſpel ; that the reaſonable ſoul is not 
the form of man; that there is no grace infuſed by baptiſm ; 
that Jeſus Chriſt was pierced with a launce on the croſs ere he 
expired. | 


rock oil, an oleaginous juice, ſuppoſed to iſſue out of the clefts 
of rocks; and found floating on the waters of certain ſprings 
See OIL. | | | 

Beſide artificial and vegetable oils, i. e. thoſe drawn from plants, 
c. by expreſſion; there are alſo natural and mineral oils iſſu- 
ing of themſelves from the entrails of the earth; called by a com- 
mon name pezrols, or petrolea. 

Theſe, according to all appearance, muſt be the work of ſubter- 
raneous fires, which raiſe, or ſublime the more ſubtile parts of 
certain bituminous matters that lye in their way. Thele parts 
being condenſed into a liquor by the cold of the vaults of rocks, 
are there collected, and ooze thence through clefts and aper- 
tures, which the diſpoſition of the ground furniſhes them withal. 
Petrol, then is a black liquid bitumen; only differing by its 
liquidity from other bitumens, as aſphaltum, jet, &c. See Bi- 
TUMEN. | 

The naphtha, which is either a liquid, or at leaſt a very ſoft 
bitumen, is much the ſame with perrol. See NAPHTHA. 
Hitherto there has been little petrol found, except in hot coun- 
tries. Olearius ſays he ſaw above thirty ſprings of it near Scama- 
chia in Perſia: there are alſo petrols in the ſouthern provinces 
of France; but the beſt are thoſe in the duchy of Modena, 
firſt diſcovered by Arioſto a phyſician, in 1640, in a very bar- 
ren valley, twelve leagues from the city of Modena. 

There are three canals dug with great expence in the rock; by 
which three different kinds of petrol are diſcharged into little 
baſons or reſervoirs: the firſt, as white, clear, and fluid as water, 
of a briſk penetrating ſmell, and not diſagreeable; the ſecond 
of a bright yellow, leſs fluid, and a leſs briſk ſmell than the 
white; the third a blackiſh red, of thicker conſiſtence, and a 
ſmell more approaching that of birumen. 


ed in the Hiſt. of Acad. of Scienc. an. M. DCC. XV. He obſerves, 
that he could not raiſe from it any phlegm or faline ſpirit by any 
diſtillation, either in balneo mariæ, or in a ſand heat: all that 
would riſe was oil; at the bottom of the pellican remained an 
exceeding ſmall quantity of a thickiſh, browniſh matter. 


as it is. It is a remedy nature has prepared to our hands: it is 


NET 


outward complaints, rheumatick * | 
lytick limbs. weren _— ame Paine, and Parz. 
PET RONEL, a ſort of harquebuſs or hand a 
ETROSA e ke af ne ig, 
PETROSA of, in anatomy, a denomination 5: 
and ſixth bones of the ſkull, led alſo offs W an ee bft 
they ſhew the age of man; the hairs hereon rand n, Decal 
any of the reſt. See CRAN1UM and TRNMPI Eg S bey delore 
Their upper-part is ſquamous, or ſcaly, TR 
hard or ſtony, and hence they come he 
cory denominated perroſa.— 
%a perroja 
der upper pure fea TR ig, 
| 7 5 eir lower of 
make. They are ſituated in the lateral and lower nen. och 
head; bounded a-top by the ſquamous ſuture = of the 
them to the parietalia; behind by the lamboides gs Join 
them to the occipital, and connects them to os ſphen ich Joins 
Each has two ſinus's, before and behind the whe. 
teriour ys with a cartilage, receiving the proceſs . en. 
Jaw ; the interior receives the lower- Wer 
the dura mater. Pert of the ſinus lateralis of 
Each again has four proceſſes; three external . 
of the external, the Fa is called zygomaticus ce fue inter, 
cond maſtoides or mammillaris ; the third ftyloides, each 8 
lee under its proper article, ZV SOMATIcus, 5 — 
The internal proceſs is properly called the os petroſum: this: 
pretty long and large, containing the whole meatus audi 1 
and cavity of the tympanum. See TrurANUx and EA wo 
PETTEIA, lETTE1A, in the ancient muſick, a Greek . 
which we have no correſponding one in our language 
The melopceia, i. e. the art of arranging ſounds in ſucceſſ { 
as to make melody, is divided into three parts, which the Gre 0 
call lepſis, mixis, and chreſis; the Latins ſumptio, mixtig wh 
uſes; and the Italians preſa, meſcolamento, and oſo—The ut 
is alſo called by the Greeks, N1ea, perteia, and by the Italians 
pettia, | 
Petreia, or pettia, then is the art of making a juſt diſcernment 
of all the manners of ranging, or combining ſounds amon 
themſelves, fo as they may produce their effect, i e. may 2 
preſs the ſeveral paſſions intended to be raiſed: thus, e 2. it 
ſhews what ſounds are to be uſed, and what not, how ohen 
any of them are to be repeated, which to begin, and with 
which ro end, whether with a grave ſound to riſe, or an acute 
one to fall, ec. 4 
It is the petreia that conſtitutes the manners of the muſick; it he. 
ing this that chuſes out this or that paſſion, this or that motion of 
the foul to be awakened, and whether it be proper to excite it 
on this or that occaſion.— The petteia therefore is in muſick 
what the manners are in poetry. See MANNERs, 
We do not ſee whence the denomination ſhould have been taken 
by the Greeks, unleſs from Herſlea their game of che; the 
muſical pezzeia being a ſort of combination and arrangement of 
ſounds, as cheſs is of peices called wre, calculi, chels-men, 
PETTY bag, an office in chancery, the three clerks whereof fe. 
cord the return of all inquiſitions out of every ſhire, makeal 
patents of cuſtomers, gaugers, comptrollers, &c. See CLERK, 
PETTY fogger &, a little, ſtickling, ſolicitor, or jobber in lay di- 
putes, without either skill or conſcience. 
*The word is formed from the French, petit, little; and the 
Saxon, fogere, ſuiter, or woer. 


PeTTy, or PETIT larceny, in law, ſmall theft; or the ſtealingof 
things under the value of twelve-pence. See LARCENY. 
The puniſhment, anciently was ſometimes the loſs of an er; 
ſometimes cudgelling : after Edward III. it was for along time 
whipping, but is now tranſportation. | 
PETTY orders. See the article ORDERS. : : 
PETTY patees, among confectioners, a ſort of ſmall pies, made ol 
march-pane, and filled with ſweat meats. 
PETTY ſmgles, among falconers, are the toes of a hawk. See 
HAwK. : 
PerTTy ally, in the ſea language, a competent allowance of vIC- 
tuals, according to the number of the ſhips company. f 
PETTY, or PETIT treaſon, in law, the crime of a ſervants kilung 
his maſter, a wife's killing her huſband, a child's killing his pe 
rent, or a clergyman's killing his prelate to whom he owes 
dience. See TREASON. Eb 
The puniſhment of perry treaſon is, that the crimina N 1 
drawn on a ſledge, or hurdle to the gallows, and there hang 
The puniſhment of perty-treaſon in a woman is the nj Wi 
that of high-treaſon, wiz. drawing and burning alte. 
PUNISHMENT. | 

PETU M, nicotiana, or tabacco. See TOBACCO. 

PEVE Tr. See the article P1voT. N . 

PEVETS, in a watch, the ends of the ſpindle of a — rk 
watch.—The holes into which they run, are called prve? © 
See WATCH. ; . ing 

PEWTER, a factitious metal, uſed in domeſtick 2 ; 
baſis is tin, which is converted into pewrer by the * "ndrdl 
fix pounds of braſs, and fifteen pounds of lead, to an 


the lower Petroys P 
re to be more part 


m. to 


found very warm and penetrating; and commended in many 


weight of tin. See METAL. Beſide 
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geſide this 
are others 
regulus of antimony, 
tions. See TIN. 

Pewter has occaſionally 
tranſact. M. Putland informs us, 8 
eurer veſſels, Goc. of the proteſtants in 
A pieces in proportion. See Mok v and CoiN. 
He ordered it to be current in all pay ments: whence, eu 
thor obſerves, people abſconded for fear of being paid their 


tin-glaſs, and copper, 


ſerved for money. 
that K. James II. turned all the 


Ireland he could ſeize, 


Nn ONT oe . 
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PD OS in the heavens, or on earth; r 3 
by obſervation of the cæleſtial bodies, or by phyſica wy 
ments: and whoſe cauſe is not obvious. See OBSERVATION, 
ExPERIMENT, @c. 
* The word is formed from the Greek @zwo, I appear. 5 
are meteors, comets, uncommon appearances of ſtars, 
wn por earthquakes, c. ſuch alſo are the effects of the 
magnet, phoſphorus, Gc. See METEOR, COMET, STAR, 
PLANET, EARTHQUAKE, MAGNET, Ge. } 614944 
The phenomena of comets are inconſiſtent with the ſolidity of 
the heavens, ſuppoſed in the ptolemaic hypotheſis and with the 
plenitude of the heavens aſſerted by the carteſians. See Pro- 
LEMAIC, PLENUM, G0. 
That hy potheſis is beſt which ſolves moſt phenomena. See H- 
poTHEsIs.— Sir If. Newton ſhews, that all the phenomena of 
the heavenly bodies follow from the attraction of gravity, which 
intercedes thoſe bodies; and almoſt all the phenomena of the 
lefſer bodies from the attraction and repulſion between their 
particles: ſo ſimple is nature. See GRAVITATION, ATTRAC- 
TION, COHESION, PARTICLE, &c. | 
Parallax of a PHANOMENON. See PARALLAX. | 
pH AGE DANA“, in chirurgery, ec. a deep, bloated ulcer, 
which eats, and corrodes the neighbouring you: See ULCER. 
* The word is Greek, @ay:sJaua, formed of Payar, to eat. 
PHAGED/ENIC medicines, ſuch as are uſed to eat off fungous, or 
proud fleſh. See EPULoTIC, Saxcoric, CausTIc, c. 
PHAGED/ENIC wlcer. See PHAGEDANA, and ULCER. 
The ephemerides of the academy of the curioſi naturæ, relate that 
phagedænic uicers have been frequently cured with ſheeps dung. 
PHAGEDANIC water, in chymiſtry, denotes a water drawn from 
quick-lime ; ſo called from its efficacy in the cure of phagedænic 
ulcers. See LiME, and WATER. 
To prepare this water; they put two pounds of freſh quick lime 
in a large earthen-pan, and pour upon it about ten pounds of 
rain-water ; theſe they let ſtand together rwo days ſtirring them 
frequently: at laſt leaving the lime to ſettle well, they pour off 
the water by inclination, filtrate it, and put it up in a glaſs bottle, 
adding to it an ounce of corroſive ſublimate in powder; which, 
of white becomes yellow, and ſinks to the bottom of the veſſel. 
The water being ſettled, is fit for uſe, in the cleanſing of wounds 
and ulcers, and to eat off ſuperfluous fleſh : eſpecially in gan- 
grenes ; in which caſe may be added a third or fourth part of 
ſpirit of wine. See GANGRENE. _ 
PHALANX, ®AAATZ, in antiquity, a huge, ſquare, compact 
battalion, formed of infantry ſet cloſe to one another, with their 
ſhields joined, and pikes turned croſs-ways ; inſomuch that it 
was almoſt impoſſible to break them. 
It conſiſted of eight thouſand men: Livy ſays, that this ſort of 
battalion was invented by the Macedonians, and that it was pe- 
culiar ro them ; whence, among writers, it is ſometimes called 
the Macedonian phalanx. 
St. Evremont obſerves, that the Macedonian phalanx had the 
advantage of valour and ſtrength over the Roman legion. See 
LEGION. 4 


in phyſics, an extraor- 


three rows of ſmall bones which form the fingers. See FINGER. 
The uppermoſt 2 next the wriſt is the longeſt and largeſt ; 
the ſecond leſs, but longer and larger than the third phalanx. 
PHALEUCUS, or PhALæcius, in poetry, a kind of verſe, 
in uſe among the Greeks and Latins ; conſiſting, like the ſaphic, 
of five feet, the firſt a ſpondee, the ſecond a dactyl, the three 
laſt trochees. See VERSE, FooT, SPONDEE, &c. 

The phaleucus is very proper for epigrams. Catullus excelled 
in it. Its author is not known. „„ 
PHALLICA, vAAAIKA, in antiquity, feaſts, or ſacrifices cele- 
brated at Athens, in honour of Bacchus. See Fx asr. 

The phallica were inſtituted on the following occaſion : one 
Pegaſus, a citizen of Eleutheris, having carried ſome ſtatues of 
Bacchus to Athens; drew the laughter and contempt of the 
Athenians.— Soon after, this people were ſeized with an epide- 
mic diſeaſe; and upon conſulting the oracle how to get free of 
5 were anſwered that there was no way but to receive Bacchus 
in pomp: they did it, and thus inſtituted the phallica; wherein, 


god, they bore figures of 


In the philoſoph. 


compoſition which makes the common pewter, there | 


i ded of ti mixed with 
or other occaſions; compoun N . — 


half-crowns were ſomewhat bigger than balf- 


debts: he mentions crown-pieces of this metal, with this legend 


PHALANY, PHALANGES, is alſo applied by anatomiſts, to the | 


PH A 


with black, cloathed in ſheeps ſkins, bearing baſkets full of va- 
rious herbs, ar chervil, branca urſina, violet, ivy, Ge. 

* The word is formed from the Greek, cad Nes, a pole, at the end of 
which was faſtened the ſigure of a human penis made of leather; 
and Peęc, I bear. | 

They danced in cadence and were crowned with ivy, in honour 

of Bacchus: carrying the phallus before them as the enſign of 

their office. | | 

PHANATIC, Pnanaricvs, a viſionary ; one who fancies, 

or thinks, he ſees ſpectres, ſpirits, apparitions, or other imagi- 

nary objects, even when awake; and takes them to be real. 

See PHanTasy and FANATIC, 

Such are phrenetics, necromancers, hypocondriac perſons, lycan- 

thropi, G. See PHRENETIC, HyPOCHONDRIac, LYCAN- 

THROPY, G. See allo WITCHCRAFT, IMAGINATION, c. 

Hence the word is alſo applied to enthuſiaſts, prerenders to re- 

velation, new lights, prophecies, ec. See ENTHUSIAST. 

PHAN TAS M, ®ANTAEMA, PHANTOM, a ſpecies of an object 

perceived by an external ſenſe, and retained in the phantaly. 

See SPECIES and PHANTASY. 

PHANTASTIC, in muſick.— PHanTasTic ſtyle, is a free, 

ealy manner of compoſition ; proper for inſtruments. See 

STYLE, and CoMPos1TION. 

PHANTASTICAL colours, is a denomination given by the peripa- 
teticks to thoſe colours exhibited by the rainbow, or a priſm ; 

as ſuppoſing them not to be real colours, but only phantoms 

or deceptions of the ſight. See COLOUR. 

But many experiments of the moderns, and particularly thoſe of 

Sir Iſaac Newton, demonſtrate the contrary ; and prove them as 

real as any other colours in nature. See PR18M, and Rain-bow. 

PHAN TASY, or Faxcr, the imagination; the ſecond of the 
powers, or faculties of the ſenſitive or rational ſoul ; by which 
the ſpecies of objects received by the common ſenſe, are re- 
tained, recalled, further examined, and either compounded, or 
divided. See IMAGINATION. 

Others define the phantaſy to be that internal ſenſe or power, 
whereby the ideas of abſent things are formed, and preſented to 
the mind, as if they were preſent. See SENSE. 

The ſear or organ of this ſenſe is vulgarly ſuppoſed to be the 
middle part of the brain; and its objects, all the ſpecies com- 
municated to it by the common ſenſe, by the comparing of 
which it frames infinite others to itſelf, See IMAGE. 

In melancholic, and mad men this faculty is very ſtrong, repre- 
ſenting many extravagant and monſtrous things ; and framing 
its images as lively as thoſe of ſenſation : whence the viſions 
and deceptions thoſe perſons are liable to. See PAssiox, De- 
LIRIUM, MANIA, ec. | 
In poets and painters, that ſame faculty is to be the predominant 
one; to enable them to feign, and purſue and execute their 
fictions or fables with more ſtrength, conſiſtency, & c. See Fa- 
BLE, PoE TRY, GG. | | 
In men it is ſuppoſed to be ſubject to reaſon, but in brutes it 
has no ſuperiour: this being the ratio brutorum, or what we call 
reaſon in brutes. See REASON, and BRU rk. 

The pharzaſy is free from the ligature, or ſuſpenſion of ſleep; 
witneſs our dreams, &-c. See SLEEP and DREAM. | 
Some philoſophers uſe the word phantaſy in 2a more general 
ſignification, viz. for what we uſually call ſenſus communis, the 
common ſenſe. See common SENSE, and SENSORY. 

PHARISEES, a celebrated ſect among the antient Jews ; ſo 

called, fay ſome, becauſe ſeparated from the reſt by the auſteri- 
ty of their life, by their profeſſing a greater degree of holineſs 
and a more religious obſervation of the law. ; 


This is the import of the word pharis, in the Hebr 
Chaldee tongue ; whence is L. the Greek ee, Lee. 
the Latin phariſæus.— St. Jerom, and ſeveral of the Rabbins 
maintain this etymology ; which is very agreeable to the ſtate 
and character of the phariſees ; who were not only diſtinguiſhed 
from the reſt by their manner of life, but by their habit. 


It is very difficult to fix the preciſe origin of the phar; 

Jeſuit Serrarius places their fr riſe * the tins Ea 
becauſe it was then the Jews firſt began to have interpreters of 
their traditions. Maldonat, on the other hand, will not have this 
ſect to have roſe among the Jews, till a little before the time of 
Chrift. Others, perhaps with more probability, refer the origin 
of the phariſees to the time of the Maccabees. » 
Be this as it will, phariſaiſm is ſtill the prevailing doctrine in the 
Jenn We 5 that =_ number of traditions in the Talmud 
which bear ſo great a ſway among the Jews 

1 nagar? — Tan a 333 eee 

olephus, who deſcribes their dogmata, ſays, that th 

all to deſtiny, and to God; fo, — a not to 9 red 
of his free agency; which Sixtus of Sienna thus explains: The 
phariſees believed that all things were done by deftiny i.e. with 
God's foreknowledge, and in conſequence of his immutable de- 
cree; the will of man till remaining free and unaffected : fato 
hoc eft Dei præſcientia & immobili decreto omnia geri; manente 
tamen libero humane libertatis aſſenſu. ? : 


They owned the immortality of the ſoul, and a future fate ; but 


belides the ſtatues and trophies of the 

the parts affected tied to thyrſi. 

PHA I. LOPHOR I ®AAAOGOPAL, in antiquity 
a Sicyon to certain mimes, 


a name given 
who ran about the ſtreets ſmutted 


admitted at the ſame time a kind of metempſychoſi 1 
migration of ſouls. See 1 ofis, or tranſ- 


The 
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The phariſees were great ſticklers for the allegorical or myſtical | 
ſenſe of the ſcriprures; whence moſt of the converts made to 
chriſtianity among the Jews were of the phariſees. See Al.LE- 


GORY, Cc. 
In effect, the phariſees were in every thing directly oppoſite to 
the ſadducees. See SADDUCEES. 

PHARMACEUTICA, ®APMAKETTIKH, that part of phy- 
ſick which directs the preparation, and application of medicines: 
See PHARMACY. | | | 

PHARMACOLOGY, a treatiſe of medicines; of theart of 
preparing them, judging of them, ec. See PHARMACY. _ 

PHARMACOPOELA, a diſpenſary; or a treatiſe deſcriving 
the preparations of the ſeveral kinds of medicines, with their uſes, 
manner of application, ec. See DIsPENSARY. 

* The word is formed from the Greck Sa gpucexor, remedy, and one 
facere, to make. | | 
We have various pharmacopzia's; as thoſe of Bauderon, 
Quercetan, Zwelfer, Charas, Bates, Salmon, Lemery, G C.— 
The lateſt, and moſt rational, and that in moſt eſteem, is Quincy 
pharmacopœia officinalis & extemporanea. | | 

PHARMACOPOLA, or pbarmacopœius, an apothecary ; or 
a perſon who prepares, and ſells medicines. See APOTHECARY. 

* The word is ſeldom uſed but by way of ridicule. It is formed 
from the Greek q@#2ax and wu, vendere, to ſell. 


PHARMACUM, @APMAKON, a medicament, or medicine; 

whether of a ſalutary, or poifonous quality. See MEDICINE 
and PoisoN, and TETRAPHARMACUM, | 

PH AR MAC Y *, 9APMAKELA, that branch of medicine which 

teaches the choice, preparation, and mixture of medicines. See 
MEDICINE. | EO 

he word is derived from the Greek @agux%, remedy. 

Pharmacy is divided into galenical and chymical. 

Galenical PHARMACY, called alſo ſimply pharmacy, is that derived 
to us from the ancients; conſiſting in the knowledge, and ma- 
nagement of the ſeveral parts of the materia medica, now inthe 
hands of the apothecaries. Sce GALENICAL. 

Chymical PHARMACY, called alſo ſpagyrical and hermetical, is that 
introduced by Paracelſus, who calls it ars diſtillatoria; conſiſting 
in the reſolving of mixed bodies, into their component parts, 
in order to ſeparate the uſeleſs and ill, and collect and exalt the 
good. See CH YM IS TRV. „ | 
One of the chief obſtacles in the way of the improvement of 
phyſic, is the phyſicians neglecting of pharmacy. — Simples, vul- 
gar, familiar, eaſily prepared, readily procured fimples, Pliny 
well obſerves, were the only remedies intended by nature : 
when fraud was got into the world, and men began to live by 
their wits, ſhops were ſoon {ſet up; and life offered every man 
to ſale. Straight, innumerable compoſitions ; endleſs, inexpli- 
cable mixtures, are cryed up; Arabia and India are crouded 
into 2 draught ; and a plaiſter for a little ulcer fetched from the 
red ſea, Whenas the proper remedies are thoſe the poor every 
day fecd on.— Hi/?. Nat. lib. 24. c. I. 
Characters in PHARMACY. See CHARACTER. 
PHAROS, Parars, a l/ight-houſe ; a pile raiſed near a port, 

where a fire is kept burning in the night to guide, and direct 
veſlels near at hand. 3 . 

The Haro, of Alexandria, built in a ſmall iſland at the mouth 
of the Nile, was anciently very famous, inſomuch as to com- 
municate its name to all the reſt — the Coloſſus of Rhodes 
ſerved as a pharos. | | 
Ozanam ſays, pharos anciently ſignified a ſtreight ; as the pharos 
or pharo of Meſſina. See STREIGHT. 

PHARSANG, or PARASANG. See PARASANG. 

PHARYNYX, 0APTTE, in anatomy, the upper opening of the 
oeſophagus or gullet, ſituate at the bottom of the mouth; and 
called alſo fauces. See OgsoPHacus and MouTH, 

The pharynx is that part more particularly called the gula, or 
oullet; in which the action of deglutition Commences z and 
where it is chicfly performed. | 

It is aſſiſted by three pair of muſcles which chiefly compoſe the 

Pharynx. See DEGLUTITION.— The firſt called the /?ylopha- 
ryn22us ſerves to draw up and dilate the pharynx : the ſecond 
the pterygopharyngæus ſerves to conſtringe it: the third, which 
is called the oeſophagzus ſerves to cloſe it; ſee each under its 
proper article, STYLOPHARYNG US, Gec. 

PHASE S*, ®AZEEZE, in aſtronomy, the ſeveral appearances, or 
quantities of illumination of the moon, venus, mercury, and 
the other planets ; or the ſeveral manners wherein they appear 
illuminated by the ſun, See PLANET. 

* The word is formed from the Greek Paws, I appear, I ſhine upon. 
The varicty of phaſes in the moon is very remarkable: ſome- 
times ſhe increaſes, ſometimes wanes, ſometimes is bent into 
horns, and again appears like a ſemi- circle, at other times is 
gibbous, and preſently reſumes a full circular face. See CRE. 
SCENT, FALCATED, GIBBOUS, Gc. | 
For the theory of the lunar-phaſes. | 
phaſes of venus, the naked eye does not diſcover any diverſity; 
but the teleſcope does: Copernicus antiently propheſied, that 


after-ages would find that Venus underwent all the changes of 


the moon; which prophecy was firſt fulfilled by Galileo, who 
_ directing his teleſcope to Venus, obſerved her phaſes to emulate 


riety of phaſes : Hevelius and others found him: " = ange 12. 
» 1. Mo 


ſtrous phaſes are all owing to the imperfection of t 


Phasss of comets. See the article Comer. 
To determine the PHAs1s of an eclipſe for any 


another circle: the interſection of the two circ! 


PHAS MATA, in phyſiology, certain appearances ariſi 


tions of the clouds and the appulſes of the rays of li 


fighting in the air, &-c. of which we have ſuch fre 
in moſt ſorts of writers k. V. Maccab. ii. 5. Melancth 
Snell. de comet. ann. 1618. See allo AURORA Boxes 


PHE ONS, in heraldry, the barbed heads of darts, arrojps Or 
2 


PHIAL, Pr1aLa, a ſmall thin glaſs-bottle ; Popularly called 
PHIDITIA, or PHILTTIA, in antiquity, feaſts celebrated wi 

great frugality at Lacedæmon. 
rich and poor aſſiſted at them alike, and on the fame footing; 


derſtanding, and equality among all the citizens great and fmal 
Bernegger ſays, they who attended at this feaſt, brought esch 


PHILADELPHUS, v1AAAEAG$OE, in antiquity, a title, or 


It was the ſame Philadelphus, that procured the Greek verion 


PHILANTHROP T- SlAANOPQOAA, love of mankind; 1 


PHILAUTIA, ®AATTIA, in the ſchools, /elf-love; 2vicios 
fondneſs and complaiſance for a man's ſelf. 


PHILIPPICKS, Paitipeica, OAINNIKOL, a0 Tl, in = 
rature, a name given to the orations of Demoſthenes 23 


quent interrogations and apoſtrophe's wh 
the indolence of the Athenians, where could they 


See Moon.—As to the | 


Dionyſus. Halicarnaſſeus ranks the oration on t 
among the philippicks, and places it the eight 
though the authority of that great critic be of no 7 


P HI 


thoſe of the moon; being ſometimes- 1 
ſometimes gibbous. dee VENus. Alb dometimes homes 
And Mercury does the ſame— all the difference berw | 


and thoſe of the moon, is, that when theſe are full "cl theſe | 
between them and us; whereas, when the moon is tbe ſun; 
between her and the ſun. See MEkcukx. full we are &- 


Saturn puzzled the aſtronomers a long time with h 


rical. 2. Triſpherical. 3. Spherico- anſated. 4 Elipico 0 


5 Phe. 
5. Spherico-cuſpidated : but Huygens ſhews, chat the ated, 
em 


That great author aſſiſted by the beſt e . 
[ Tee 


principal phaſes ; wiz. Jan. 16, 1656 he was 
brachiated, and Decemb. 17, 16 57 anſated. See Sara h 


; given timę 
» 47 
the moon's place in her viſible way for that moment 


as a centre, with the interval of the moon's ſe 
deſcribe a circle. Find in like manner the ſun'; 
ecliptic, and thence, with the ſemi-diameter of the 


Fin 
3 and _ 
mi- diameter 
place in the 
fun deſcribe 
es ſhewz 


phaſes of the eclipſe, the quantity of obſcuration, and the paſ 
* 


tion of the cuſps or horns. See EcLIPSk. 


various tinctures of the clouds by the rays of the bene 
in2. 


ries, eſpecially the ſun and moon. See MrROR. R 
Theſe are infinitely diverſified by the different en 
tug. 


gether with the occaſional flaſhings and ſhootings 3 


meteors, have, no doubt, occaſioned thoſe Prodigies of ame: 


quent accounts 

meteor. 2 

* Kircher, and his imitator Schottus, have ep a 
the phænomenon from the reflexion of terreſtrial biete ” 
on opake and congealed clouds in the middle region 7 hr 
which, according to them, have the effe of a mirrour—$" 2 
according to theſe authors, the armies pretended by {yer rr 
rians to have been feen in the ſkies, were no other than the 8 
of the like armies placed on ſome part of the earth 
Acad. R. Scienc. an. 1726. p. 405, & egg. 


reflexicn 
Vid, Hip 


other weapons. 
Pheons are repreſented as in Tab. Heraldry, fig. 79.—Sihj a feli 
ermine between three pheons, by the name of Egerton. FN 


vial. See GLass. 
The word is formed of the Greek pia, which ſignifies the ſins 


The phiditia were held in the public places, and in the opendt: 


their deſign being to keep up peace, friendſhip, and a good u. 


buſhel of flower, eight meaſures of wine, called corus, and fre 
minz of cheeſe, and as much figs. 

The phiditia of the Greeks were much the ſame with the cha. 
riſtia at Rome. See CHARISTIA. 


{ur-name, bore by ſeveral ancient kings ; formed from the 
Greek Shu friend, lover, and ad brother; 9.9. one who 
loves his brother, or brethren. 

Ptolemy Philadelphus erected a library at Alexandria, and furniſh 
ed it with 400000, others ſay 700000 volumes, by the advice n 
with the aſſiſtance, of Demetrius Phalareus. See LIBRART. 


of the books of Moles, called the Septuagint. See SEPTUAGINT. 
Father Chamillart has a medal of the queen of Comagene, vic 
bears the title of Philadelpha, without any other name. —M. Val: 
lant tells us that Philip king of Syria had the title Philadelppu, 


eneral benevolence toward the ſpecies. See MISANTHROP! 
The word is formed from the Greek 1X0, amicus, and au, . 


Philip king of Macedon. See ORATION. | 
The philippicks are. eſtcemed the maſter-pieces of that Nes 
orator : Longinus quotes abundance of inſtances of the ſubl 
from them ; and -points out a thouſand latent beauties there!l. 


In effect, that pathetic wherein Demoſthenes excelled, the iT 
erewith he = 
be bet! 


employed? How much delicacy ſoever there be in the _ 
againſt Leptinus, the philippicks have yet the advantage 5 
were it only on account of the ſubject, which gives mh 
ſthenes ſo fair a field to diſplay his chief talent, WC mean 

Longinus, that of moving and aſtoniſhing. be Hilo 


h in order; b. 
{mall weiß“? 


PHI 


yet, that fore 


hs . f p | 
ee out of the number; and authoriſe the 


nion of the learned, who reject it as ſpurious. 
Photius, and others, 
and the lowneſs 
out the whole, father it on Hegeſippus. 
M. Tourreil has given an excellent French t 4 ep 
lippicks of Demoſthenes.—lr is an extraordinary thing to 


much ſpirit in a tran 
of Demoſth 
one as the French. 
PEILIPPICK is allo 4 
againſt Marc Anthony. 


verſal opi 
Libanius, 
the ſty le, 


It was Cicero himſelf that gave them 
this title in his epiſtles to pr. = 8 have found it ſo 
it has been perpetuated to our times. Fa | 
pos gl the 2 the divine philippick, and witneſles it 
ro be of great fame, conſpicuæ diving philippica fame. That ora- 
ror's entitling his laſt and moſt valued orations after the philip- 
e of Demoſthenes, ſhews the high opinion he had of them. 
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cen ſo irritated with them, that when he was arrived at the 
triumvirate, he procured Ciceros murt! 
ſtuck it up in the very place whence t 

hilippicks.. „ | e 
PHI 1 PPI STS, a ſect or party among the Lutherans; the fol- 
lowers of Philip Melanchthon. See LUTHER ANISM. 


* 
x # , 


790 1 


aroie in his time; and the diſpute growing ſtill hotter after his 


thon's opinion, were called by the Fl 
Philippiſts. See UBLQUIST. 4 20 
PHILITIA See the article PHIDTrIAa. 
PHILIZERS, or FILAZERS. See FILAZER. 
PHILO, a term originally Greek, formed of a5, amicus; 
lover ; uſed in compoſition in ſeveral words in our language. As, 


% v% © 


acians, who attacked it, 


ty. | 
| . . word is formed of iA, and £Nev9Ic age, liber, ſre. 
PHILOLOGY*®, oIAOAOTIA, a ſcience, or rather aſſemblage 
of ſeveral ſciences, conſiſting of grammar, rhetoric, poetry, an- 
tiquities, hiſtory, and criticiſm. See SciENcE. 3 
* The word is formed from the Greek ge, and Moyes, g. d. lover 
of diſcourſe. | 


the ſciences, their riſe, ꝑrogreſs, authors, &c. See POLYMATHY. 
Philology, makes what the French call the belles lettres. In the 


Anciently, philology was only a part of grammar. See GRaM- 
MAR and GRAMMARIAN. i 
Eratoſthenes, library keeper at Alexadria; was the firſt who 
bore the ſplendid title of philologus, according to Suetonius; or 
that of criticl, according to Clemens Alexandrinus. He lived 
under Ptolemy Philaldephus, and died in the 146 olympiad. 
See CRITICISM. i 14g | 7 
PHILOMATHE SX, S#1AOMAOHE, a lover of learnin 
ſcience. See SCIENCE, KNOWLEDGE, Gc. 
* The word is formed from the Greek gaz, lover 
diſco, I learn. | | 
PHILONIUM, in pharmacy, an opiate, or electuary, whereof 
there are two kinds, the Roman and the Perſian, See Optars. 
The Roman, called alſo the great philonium, took its name from 
the phyſician Philo who invented it, It conſiſts of the ſeeds of 
henbane, pepper, opium, and other ingredients. It is uſed to 
promote ſleep, againſt colds, colicks, GC ũm 755 
The Perſian Philonium conſiſts of ſeveral ingredients, among 
which are opium, terra ſigillata, lapis hæmatites, caſtor, and 
lafron. It is uſed to ſtop hæmorrhages, dyſenteries, G. 
PHILOPATOR#®, ®1A0NATCP, in antiquity, a title, or ſur- 
name, aſſumed by ſeveral of the kings of Egypt, and Syria: im- 
porting, lover of one's father. 1 noon 
The word is formed from the Greek prog, lover, and rarng, 


g, or 


5 and wala, 


Y. 
erlion 
3INT. 
Vbich 
Vale 
bus, 

zd; 1 
op. 
jcious 


father, | 
Ptolemy Philopator ſucceeded Ptolemy Euergetes ; and had for 
his ſucceſſor Prolemy Philometer.” See EUEkRGETES The 
Syrians had their Seleucus Philopator, Antiochus Philopator, &. 
PHILOSOPHER, v140£0%OF, a perſon well verſed in phi- 
lolophy ; or who makes profeſſion of, or applies himſelf to the 
ſtudy of nature, and morality.” Sce PHit.oopuy. 
The ſects of Philoſophers are very numerous; and their dogmata 
or tenets very contradictory. See S rt. 
Helmont, and ſome of the chymiſts, -denominate 
philoſophers by fire. See CarMigtRy. Oo 
The alchymiſts and adepti are frequently denominated 
bſaphers, by way of eminence. See Arien 
HLOSOPHERS Lotion. See the article Lor! 
#ILOSOPHERS Stone, the great object 


themſelves 
YMIST, Sc. 


ON. | 


e and majeſty whereby Cicero characteriſes the 


tion on 
emoſthenes ſeems to exclude the ora 
5 almoſt uni- 


but above all the languidneſs of | 
of the expreſſions which reign through- 


h tranſlation of the phi- 
ſo 


{lation : ſo much of the ſtrength and energy 
enes, in a modern tongue; and that too ſo weak a 


pplied to the fourteen orations of Cicero 


Cicero's philippicłs coſt him his life; Marc Anthony having 


her, cut off his head, and 
he-orator had delivered 


That reformer having ſtrenuouſly oppoſed the Ubiquiſts, ho 
death: the univerſuy of Wittemberg, who eſpouſed Melanch- 


friend 


PHILELEUTHER US*, 1ABAEYOEPOE, a loyer of li- 


Philology, is a kind of univerſal literature, converſant about all] 


univerſities it is. alſo called humanities, or humaniores litter. 


PHILOSOPHERS Tree 


the phi-| 


of alchymy, is a long- | 
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the quantity is ſo little that it wont defray the expence of getting 
ir out. See METaL and Gol p. 
The ſecond, by maturation ; for the alchymiſts hold mercury 
to be the baſis and matter of all metals; that quickſilver purged 
from all heterogeneous bodies would be much heavier, denſer 
and fimpler than the native quickſilver; and that by ſubtilizing, 
purifying and digeſting it with much labour, and long ope- 
rations,” it may be converted into pure gold. See MERCURx. 
This method of maturation is only for mercury: the other me- 
tals it is ineffectual for, on two accounts: 1* becauſe their 
matter is not pure mercury, but has other heterogeneous bodies 
adhering to it: and 2 by reaſon the digeſtion whereby mercury 
is turned into gold would not ſucceed in other metals, in regard 
theſe had not been long enough in the mines. Weight is the in- 
dividual and inimitable character of gold, c. Now mercury 
has ever ſome impurities in it; and thoſe impurities are lighter 
than mercury. Could thoſe be purged quite our, as it does not 
appear impoſſible but they might; mercury would be as heavy 
as gold; and what is as heavy as gold is gold, or at leaſt might 
very eaſily be made gold. See WRIGHTr. | 
The third: method is, that of tranſmuting; or of turning of all 
metals readily into pure gold, by melting them in the fire, and 
caſting a little quantity of a certain preparation into the fuſed 
matter; upon which, the fæces immediately retire, are volatized 
and burnt, and ſo carried off; and the reſt of the maſs turned in- 
to pure gold. Now that which works this change in the metals 
is called the philoſopher's fone. See TRANSMUTATION. 
Whether this third method be poſſible or not is very hard to 
ſay? We have ſo many teſtimonies of perſons, who on all other 
occaſions ſpeak truth, that it is ſomewhat hard to fay they lye 
in this, that they have been maſters of the ſecret. All required 
is, to do that by art which nature does in many years and ages. 


| 
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4 
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y 
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For lead and gold do but differ little in weight. Therefore there 


is not much in lead beſide mercury and gold. Now, if I had 
any body which would ſo _ all the parts of lead, as to 
burn all that is not mercury therein; and had ſome ſulphur to 
fix the mercury; would not the maſs remaining be converted 
into gold ? there is nathing in nature ſo heavy as lead, gold 
and mercury only' excepted, Ir is evident, therefore, there is 
ſomething in lead that comes very near to gold. But in lead there 
is ſome heterogeneous matter different both from mercury and 
gold. If now nineteen ounces of lead be diſſolved by the fire, 
and eight ounces be thus deſtroyed, we ſhall have good gold; 
the ratio of lead to gold being as eleven to nineteen. If then 
the philofopher's ſtone can purify the mercurial matter in lead 
ſo as nothing ſhall remain but the pure mercurial body, and you 
can fix and coagulate this, by means of ſulphur, out of nine- 
teen ounces: of lead, you will have eleven of gold. Or, if you 
reduce the lead from eleven to fourteen, you will then have 
converted it into mercury; and if you further purify this mer- 
cury from fourteen to nineteen, you will have gold; provided 
you have but a ſulphur to fix and coagulate it withal. Such is 
the foundation of the philoſopher's one; which the alchymiſts 
' contend to be a moſt ſubtile, fix d, concentrated fire, which 
as ſoon as it melts with any metal, does by a magnetic virtue 
Immediately unite itſelf to the mercurial body of the metal, vo- 
latilizes and cleanſes off all that is impure therein, and leaves 
nothing but a maſs of pure gold. Sce El IxIR, PROJECTI10N, 
MEtTari, MERcury, Go. | 
„a chymical preparation, called alſo arbor 
diane, diana tree. See ARBOR Diane. . 
PHIL OSOPHICAL, ſomething that relates to philoſophy. 
See PHILOSOPHY and PHILOSOPHER. | 
Thus we fay a philoſophical theſis, a philoſophical princi ple, a phi- 
loſophical definition, Ge. 
PHILOSOPHICAL Ather. Sec KETHER. 
PHILOSOPHICAL Criticiſm. See. CRITICISM. 
PHILOSOPHICAL Egg, among the chymiſts, is a 
or bubble, of the ſhape; of an egg; with a lon 
| uſed in digeſtions. See D1GtsT1ON. 


thin glaſs body, 
g neck or ſtem ; 


PHILOSOPHICAL Mouth, ( CMEnsRTUM, Mor. 
PHILOSOPHICAL Tranſactions, & See 4 TRANSACTIONS. 
PHILosorpHICAL ee, (TREE. 
PHILOSOPHIZING, the act of conſidering ſome object 


of our knowledge, examining its properties, and the pheno- 
mena it exhibits, enquiring into their cauſes or effects, and 
the laws thereof ; the whole conducted according to the nature 
and reaſon of things, and directed to the improvement of know. 
ledge. See SoixxcE, MeTRoD, KNOWLEDGE, TRUTH, Ge. 
Rules of PHILOSOPHIZING, regule PHILOSOPHANDI, as eſta- 
bliſhed by fir Iſaac Newton, are; 1. That no more cauſes of 2 
natural effect be admitted than are true, and ſuffice to account 
for the phzzxnomena thereof. g Wee 
This agrees with the ſentiments of moſt 
that nature does nothing in vain 
that by many things which mi 


philoſophers, who hold 
and that it were vain to do 
ght be done by fewer. 


ſought-for preparation, which is to 

metals, as tin, lead, and copper, 
RANSMUTATION, 

here are three ways whereb 

ere at the makin 

metal yet known, 


into gold and filver.- Se 


y the alchymiſts have atterripted t 
g of gold: the firſt; by ſeparation; for eue 
contains ſome quantity of gold: only in moſt, 


tranſmute or exalt impurer 


2. Natural effects, therefore, of the ſame kind, proceed from 
the ſame cauſes. Thus e. gr. the cauſe of reſpiration is one 
and the ſame in man and brute; the cauſe of the deſcent of a 
ſtone, the ſame in Europe as in America; the cauſe of licht the 
lame in culinary fire, and im the ſun; the cauſe of reflection che 
ſame in the planets as the eartn. 


3. Thoſe 
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3. Thoſe qualities of bodies which are not capable of being 
heighrened, and remitted, and which are found in all bodies 
where experiments can be made; muſt be looked on as uni- 
verſal qualities of all Bodies. See QUALITY. 
Thus the extenſion of body is only perceived by our ſenſes, nor 
is ir perceived in all bodies: but fince it is found in all that we 
have perception of, it may be affirmed of all. So we find that 
ſeveral bodies are hard; and argue that the hardneſs of the 
whole only ariſes from the hardneſs of the parts: whence we in- 
fer that the particles, not only of thoſe bodies which are ſenſi- 
ble, but of all others, are likewiſe hard. Laſtly, If all the bodies 
about the earth gravitate towards the earth, and this according 
to the quantity of matter in each; and the moon gravitates to- 
wards the earth, alſo, according to its quantity of matter , and 
the ſea again gravitates towards the moon; and all the planets 
and comets gravitate towards each other: it may be athrmed 
univerſally, that all bodies in the creation gravitate towards each 
other. This rule is the foundation of all natural philoſophy. See 


Paysrcs, GRaviTY, NEWTONIAN, @c. | 
PHILOSOPHY, v140z£O0d14, the knowledge, or ſtudy of 


nature and morality, founded on reaſon and experience. See 
KNOWLEDGE. 


Philoſophy owes its name to the modeſty of Pythagoras, who | 


refuſed the titles, 097%, wiſe, given to his predeceſſors, Thales, 
Pherecydes, ec. as too aſſuming; and contented himſelf with 
the ſimple appellation of P1aeJ0p%, quaſi, pie T1 copias, a friend, 


or lover of wiſdom. | 
Chauvin rather derives the name from e, deſire or ſtudy, and 


cope, J. d. /iudium ſapientiæ: Pythagoras conceiving, that the 
application of the human mind, ought rather to be called ſtudy 
than ſcience, ſet aſide the appellation wiſe, and in lieu thereof 
took that of philoſopher. — For having diſcourſed with great 
judgment and learning before Leontius king of the Phliaſii, 
that prince aſked him what art he profeſſed; or in what points 
his wiſdom chiefly lay? To which he anſwered, that he neither 
underſtood any art, nor was he c, but S het Which 
title St. Auguſtin obſerves, took ſo well with other authors, that 
whoever excelled in any thing relating to wiſdom or knowledge 
had no other appellation. Accordingly Socrates, Plato, exc. ever 
refrained from the ſwelling titles of /ophos. See SOPHIST. 

PHarL.os0PHY, is a term uſed in various ſignifications among an- 
cient, and modern writers. In its laxer ſenſe, it {ignihes the love 
of truth: thus, Plato frequently calls it philaletheia. See TR TH. 
In other places it ſignifies the knowledge of many things: thus, 
Zeno calls philoſophy, xarzM, comprehenhion ; becauſe com- 
prehending all truth.—Agreeable to which, is Cicero's defini- 
tion of philoſopher, that he is one who ſtudies to know the 
natures, and cauſes of all things human, and divine, and to at- 
tain to every good rule, and method of life. 

PH1LosOPHY, in a narrower ſenſe, is frequently confined to ſome 
one ſcience, or branch of ſcience : v. gr. to Logic, as we find 
it in Plato, and Ariſtotle. —To Phyſics, or the knowledge of 
nature: in which ſenſe it was chiefly uſed in the Ionic ſchool. — 
And to Ethics, or the rules of morality : thus it is Clemens of 
Alexandria relates, that among the Greeks there are philoſophers 
who hold diſputes about virtue. 

Agreeable to this laſt application, Pythagoras defines philoſophy, 
a meditation on death ; by which, according to Plato and Cle- 
mens is meant an abſtraction or retirement from the body; 
which Apuleius thus explains: Aphiloſopher is to ſtudy nothing fo 
much as to ſet his ſoul at liberty from its correſpondence with the 
body: Thus Cicero calls philoſophy, ars vitæ, and Seneca, lex 
vitæ; and thus Plutarch conſtancy, fidelity, and a found mind 
are the real philoſophy ; all the other parts of wiſdom, tending 
any other way, are prettineſſes and curioſities: and in this ſenſe 
it was, that philoſophy chiefly flouriſn'd in the ſchool of Socrates, 


See ACADEMIC and STOIC. 
PHIL OSO PHV again is frequently uſed by Pythagoras and Plato for 
Metaphyſics, or the knowledge of God; which Plato calls the 


whereof, the Platoniſts call all other philoſophy, nocturnal, 
vxlegarn CN . See METAPHYSICKS and Gop. 


true philoſophy, others the prima philoſophia ; and in reſpect Corpuſcular or Atomical PRILo- 
See 5 


Glule includes the ſeveral notions hitherto delivered, under this | Experimental PHIL OSO HT. 


natural, moral, ſupernatural and notional, firſt granted by God 
to our firſt parents, and tranſmitted to us, for the honour of the 
Creator, and the good of the univerſe. See KNowLEDGE. 


loſophy conſiſts in thiee things; the practice of precepts, the PHILT ER. PriLTRE, PHILTRUM, in 


reaſon of precepts, and the proof of precepts. 
Some have given the :ollowing appellations to t 
loſophy, under its ſeveral ſtages: Philoſophy, fay they, became 
| impious under Diagoras; vicious under Epicurus; hypocritical 


under Zeno; impudent under Diogenes; covetous under De- 


mochares; voluptuous under Metrodorus ; fantaſtical under 
Crates ; ſcurrilous under Menippus ; licentious under Pyrrho ; 
uarrelſome under Cleanthes, exc. 2 kur: 


The ſeveral dogmata maintained by the ſeveral blolbphers.| 


are infinite: Cicero makes no ſcruple to aver, that there is 


Theoretical, or Speculative PHILOSOPHY, is that 


Ul 


From the firſt broachers of new opinions 

of ſchools, philoſophy is become divided — firſt fg ; 
ſome ancient, others modern : ſuch are the — * ſecs. 
ticks, Epicureans, Stoicks, Pyrrhonians and 3 > Peripat, 
ſuch are the Carteſians, Newtonians, gc. See hw; 
trines, ec. of each ſect, under its proper article p. 3 
PERIPATETIC, EPICUREAN, SToic, PrxRhe 1 
DEMIC, CARTESIAN, NEWTONIAN, Ge. " 


Philoſophy may be divided into two branch 
under two habirudes, Theoretical and Practical or. Confderes 


9 0 
Toxirr, 
N, Aca. 


mere contemplation, and which terminat Alte rf. 
Phyſics, which is a bare contemplation of — 
— _ See ns > aud ul 
Heoretical philoſophy; again, is uſually ſubdivide ; 
viz. Pneumatics ; Phyſics, or 9 re 
er Ones. : "P96, 
8 ap! gs being, abſtracted from all matter, itz obſeg 
are ſpirits, their natures, properties | 
and 8 eee COON e rum 
The ſecond conſiders matter and material things. 3 _. 
bodies, their properties, laws, G. c. See r pus a 
The third extends to each indifferently ; its object _ 
* or — ou METayPHysics. | r either 
n the order of our diſcovery, or arrival at the 
of them, Phyſics is firſt, ths Metaphyſics ; = ee 
from the two conſidered together: after an acquainta ms 
God, ourſelves, and natural bodies, we come to conſider B 
15 Common to them all, or the attributes that apree to al M 
thus form a fort of univerſal philoſophy, or doctrine 4 nt 
general. See OnTosoPHy, Exs, ESSENCE, Gc. 1 
But in teaching, or laying down theſe ſeveral branches to oth 
we obſerve a contrary order; beginning with the moſt uniy 0 
and deſcending to the more particular. And hence we ſee 1 
the Peripatetics call Metaphyſics, and the Carteſiang Pu 
matics, the prima philoſophia. v 
Others prefer the diſtribution of philoſophy into four parts, is 
4. Pneumatics, which conſiders, and treats of ſpirits A 
matics, of bodies. The third compounded of both kak 
pology, which confiders man, in whom both body 20d f 1 
are found. The 4. Ontoſophy, which treats of what is Bon 
mon to all the other three. 
Practical PHILOSOPHY, is that which lays down the rule; of 
virtuous and happy life; and excites us to the practice thereof 


Practical philoſophy, is properly Ethics, alone, or the method 
of leading a virtuous and happy life. Vet moſt authors divide F 
it into two, anſwerable to the two ſorts of human actions to 
be directed thereby, viz. 1* Logics, which govern the pern. 
ons of the underſtanding, See LoG1cs and UNDERST AN. 
ING. s 
2* Ethics, properly fo called, which direct thoſe of the yil, i 
— —— WILL, and MoRALiTy. 1 1 
aturat r AILOSOHHY. , ATURAL. 
Moral Pa1LosoPny. $ See the articles Þ Moms, ; 
PHILOSOPHY is alſo frequently uſed for the particular doctrine, or jo 
ſyſtem of opinions, broached by ſome conſiderable philoſopher i 
and eſpouſed and adhered to by his followers. See Sysrex nd v 
HyPoTHEs1s. | | th 
In this ſenſe we ſay the he it 
Ariſtotelian * PERIPATETIC. of 
Carteſian CARTESIAN. th 
Epicurean | EPICUREAN, Is 
| Hermetical & PrrLosopHy. See £ HERMETICAL. an 
Newtonian NEWTONIAN. ou 
Platonic PLA roNic. in 
Socratic SockArIc. He 
afterwards called the academic ſchool, and among the Stoics. [Px1LosoPHY is alſo uſed for a certain manner of philoſophizan; vet 
or certain principles, upon which all the enquiries theres) ape 
made, do turn. See PHILOSOPHIZING. ls f 
In this ſenſe we fay, | hea 
CoRPUSCULAR , 36 frut 
SOPHY. ATOMICAL. "UL 
Mechanical PH1LosoPHyY. MECHANICAL. | EW 
EXPERIMENTAL. the 
one general definition: philoſophy is the knowledge of things [Pa1Losopar, again, is conſidered with regard to che age, or ft Lat 
place wherein it was taught. ods 
In this ſenſe we ſay cham 
Scholaſtic or School PatLosoPHY. See SCHOLASTIC. 4 Fog 
That definition of Epictetus is alſo pretty comprehenſive : phi-| New PHILosoPHY, &c. See EXPERIMENTAL, 3 Th 
I P armacy, C“ 
| ſtrainer, or filter. See FILTER. m | = 
he ancient hi- PHILTER&, OIATPON, is alſo uſed for a drug, Or preparus R 55 
which it is pretended will excite love. See CHARM * _ 
- ® The word is formed from the Greek, pie, I love, or e * 
Philters, are diſtinguiſhed into true and ſpurious: 0 . . . © | i 
are ſpells or charms, ſuppoſed to have an effect _— co 15 : 
dinary laws of nature, by ſome magick virtue; 25 MaGic the - 
1 aid to be given by old women, witches, ge: ve be 10 
and WITCHCRAFT. | ome . 
The true philters are tnoſe ſuppoſed to work their cen = 
natural, and magnetical power. There are many gr 1 poing 
5 75 | pens Vol. 


nothing in the world, how abſurd ſoever, but has been main- 
tained by one philoſopher or other. . | 


in the aſcending, than in the deſcending trunk: and thence too 


PHL 


who believe the reality of theſe philters ; and alledge matter of | 


; an of 'their ſentiments: among the reſt, Van- 
fact = 3 =: upon holding a certain herb in * 
1 for ſorne time, and taking afterwards a little dog «#74 
— with the ſame hand, the dog followed him wherever he 
went, and quite deſerted his former maſter. 


the touch of an herb; for, ſays he, the heat com- 
—_— to the herb, not coming alone, but ym gs by = 
emanations of the natural ſpirits, derermines the her boy s 
the man, and identifies it to him: having then receives : " 
ferment, it attracts the ſpirit of the other _— 7 
and gives it an amorous motion. See MUMIA w . 
TATION.— But _ mere __y —_ ag philters, whatever 
alledged, are mere chimera s. | 
3 Aide an effect ſomewhar of Kin to that of a philter 
to cantharides taken inwardly ; theſe, it is true, tend to excite 
love, or rather luſt: but it is luſt in the general, not —_— 
ed to any particular object ; and they do it no otherwile an 
by irritating the fibres of the nerves and muſcles, by whoſe 
action the emiſſio ſeminis is effected. See CANTHARIDES. 
pHILTRAT ION, or FILTRATION, the ſeparation of the 
finer parts of a fluid, from the coarſer; by paſſing it through a 
flter, viz. a linnen cloth, ſhammy ſkin, brown paper, or the 
| like. See FILTRATION. | 
PHIMOSIS*, o, in medicine, a diſeaſe of the penis, 
| wherein the præputium is glued, or ſtrongly conſtringed upon the 
glans; ſo as not to be capable of being drawn back, to uncover 
the glans. See GLANs, PREPUCE, and PARAPHIMOSIS. 
* The word is Greek, and properly ſignifies a ligature with pack- 
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Will be far leſs in the brachial, axillary, and thoracic artery on the 
left and oppoſite fide ; and leaſt of all in the arteries ariſing from 
the deſcending trunk of the aorta. 
On this view it may eaſily be gathered, what is to be done in 
the ſeveral circumſtances of blood-lerting : for inſtance, if we 
would prevent the increaſe of any humour from the blood ſtag- 
nating in the left leg, or bring it about, that as little blood as pot- 
ſible, ſhould flow to that leg in any given ſpace of time; firſt, 
blood is to be taken from the arm or leg of the right fide : be- 
cauſe this is truly making what is called a rew!lſion. 
Again, if blood be drawn away on the farhe ſide, and from 
ſome vein that receives the blood from a branch of that trunk 
which tranſmits it to the ſwelled part; it will occaſion a greater 
derivation of blood to that limb. | 
As to what relates to the whole habit; in all lentors and viſciditles, 
if there be a due ſtrength and elaſticity remaining in the ſolids, 
phlebotomy will make the remaining blood circulate the faſter, 
and become thinner and warmer; but in a plethora, from a de- 
bauch, and too large quantities of ſpirituous nouriſhment, or 
from a diminution of perſpiration, where the blood yet retains 
its natural fluxility, phlebozomy will make the remaining meſs 
circulate ſlower, and become cooler. e 
In the former caſe, a diminution of the reſiſtance in the blood- 
veſſels, will increaſe the contractile powers of thoſe veſſels, and 
make them beat faſter, and circulate their contents with greater 
velocity; but in the latter caſe a diminution of the quantity of a 
ſpirituous blood will leſſen the quantity of ſpirit ſecreted in the 
brain, the conſequence of which will be, that the heart and ar- 
teries will not contract ſo often nor ſo ſtrongly as before, and 
therefore the blood will move ſlower, and become cooler. See 
HEART and Ax TERVY. - And on theſe things depend the whole 


thread, pine denoting packthread. 


doctrine of blood- letting. See EvAcuArION. 


Sometimes a phimoſis conceals ſhankers on, or about the glans; PH LEG M, @AETIMA, in chemiſtry, an aqueous and inſipid 


and ſometimes is ſo violent as to prevent the flowing out of the 
matter, whence it cauſes an inflammation or mortification of the 
part 3 
The cure of a paraphimoſis in no wiſe differs from that of a 
pbimoſis, except in the uſe of injections; and in both caſes, if 
they ſtill prove obſtinate, the prepuce muſt be cut, in order to 
reduce it to its natural ſtate or ſituation. See PARAPHIMos is. 
pRIBiiOs 18, is alſo uſed for a diſeaſe of the eyes, wherein the eye- 
lids are ſo bound together by the mediation of ſome glutinous 
matter, as not to be opened. | 
PHLEBOTOMY *, ®AEBOTOMIA, in medicine and chirur- 
gery, bleeding ; or the art, or operation of letting blood. See 
BLoop. | 


*The word is compounded of the Greek, . vein, and Tz, 
to cut. 


Phlebotomy is a ſpecies of evacuation of the utmoſt importance 
in medicine; an idea of its effects, with the reaſon of its uſe, 
.may be conceived from what follows. | 
It is evident the blood thrown out of the heart, while it ſtrikes 
upon the antecedent blood, and drives it forwards, transfers to it 
part of its own motion, and is therefore ſo much retarded in 
its own motion. Hence, if blood be drawn out of the baſilic 
vein of the right arm; the ſucceeding blood, or that carried by 
the axillary artery, or right ſubclavian, will be leſs hindered in 
its motion, than it was before that vein was opened: for part 
of the blood being taken away by the opening of that vein, 
there remains behind a leſſer quantity in the axillary vein, or leſs 
is contained between the farther extremity of the axillary artery 
and the heart, than was before: therefore the blood being let 
out by the vein, the remainder in the artery will be leſs impeded 
m its motion than before. See PULSE. 
Hence the blood of that artery which communicates with the 
vein that is opened, will flow with a greater velocity after the 
aperture is made than before. Conſequently, while the blood 
is flowing out of the vein in the arm, that thrown out of the 
heart into the aorta, will find leſs reſiſtance in the aſcending 
trunk, than in the deſcending; and will therefore flow faſter 


: 3 leſs reſiſtance in the right ſubclavian artery chan in 
the left. 
Laſtly, it hence appears, that the blood being let out of a vein 
in the right arm, the remaining blood in the right axillary artery 
runs with a greater velocity into the artery of that arm that is 
contiguous to it, than through the thoracic artery, or the right 
ſcapulary, which is likewiſe contiguous to it; becauſe, when 
the blood is not ſuppoſed to be drawn out from any vein cor- 
reſponding to the thoracic artery, or into which this diſcharges | 
ülelf, there is proportionably a greater impediment to the no- 
uon of the blood in the thoracic artery, than in that of the arm. 
But becauſe the velocity of the blood in the ſubclavian artery, or 
the. right axillary, is greater than in the left; the velocity in the 
right thoracic will alſo be greater than in the left thoracic artery. 
ence it is manifeſt, that the blood being ler out of a vein in 
the right arm; the greateſt velocity of the remaining blood will 


fluid, ſuppoſed to be found in all natural bodies ; coinciding 
with what the other philoſophers call water. See WATER. 
Phlegm makes the fourth of the chemical elements, or elemen- 
tary principles. See PRINCIPLE and ELEMENT. 

In the diſtillation of vinegar, as alſo of all minerals and inodo- 
rous vegetables, phlegm comes out firſt ; in that of wine laſt. 
See DISTILLATION. 

This phlegm is ſuppoſed to be the common vehicle and diluter 
of all ſolid bodies; and in proportion to its quantity in the mix- 
ture, are the other parts more languid and difabled in their at- 
tractions: yet, on the chemiſts principles, phlegm ſhould be a 
principle of action; as being neceſſary to the diſſolution of the 
falt in bodies, without which the ſalt muſt remain inactive. 
See SALT. TR 

It is much to be queſtioned, whether this phlegm can ever be 
procured without ſome mixture of other matters, that which 
has the leaſt muſt come neareſt to the natute of a principle ; 
and on that account rain-water ſhould afford it moſt. 

Phlezm, Boerhaave obſerves, drawn by diſtillation from vegeta- 
bles, does always carry with it ſomewhat of the ſmell of the ve- 
getable, which it derives partly from the oil, and partly from 
the ſpirit reſiding therein. The ſame phlegm, by ſrequently reite- 
rated diſtillations, lays aſide moſt of this ſmell, and approaches 
nearer to pure water, but never becomes perfectly ſuch. Add, 
that the pureſt diſtilled water, if expoſed a few days to the ſun, 
is much changed, and rendered turbid. 

That phlegm is not an elementary body, Mr. Boyle argues from 
its different powers and properties: the phlegm of wine, and 
molt liquors, have qualities that make them differ from mere 


water, and from one another; the phlegm of vitriol, that au- 


thor obſerves, is an effectual remedy againſt burns, and a va- 
luable noſtrum for diſcuſſing hard tumours ; that of vinegar 
will extract a ſaccharine ſweetneſs out of lead, and even diſ- 
ſolve corals with long digeſtion; and that of ſugar of lead, is 
ſaid to diſſolve pearls. e | 

In effect, the characters which ſerve to denominate a fluid, 
phlegm, or warer, among the chemiſts, are inſipidity, and vola- 
tility; yer, quick-filver has all theſe, which no body pretends 
to be phlegm. Add, that it appears from ſeveral experiments, 
that water itſelf, by repeated diſtillations, may be converted into 
earth. Yet water, the fame author obſerves, has a much fairer 
pretence to be an element, than any of the ria prima. 

Add, that as to the qualities which occaſion that name to be 
given any viſible ſubſtance, viz. its being fluid, inſipid, and 
inodorous; we have never yet ſeen any of theſe ſeparated ſub- 
ſtances, Which the chemiſts call phlegu, perfectly deſtitute both 
of taſte and ſmell. | | 
Common ſalt, and ſeveral other ſaline bodies diſtilled ever ſo 
dry, will each yield a large quantity of phlegm ; which can no 
other way be accounted for, but from this, that among the va- 
rious operations of the fire, on the matter of a concrete, ſeveral 
particles of that matter are reduced to a ſhape and fize, requiſite 
to compole ſuch a liquor as the chemiſts call phlegm, or water. 


blood into the vein that 

ty will be in the thorac 

Boing out from the 
Vol. II. 


is opened; and the next greateſt veloci- 
ICIC artery, or ſcapulary of the ſame ſide, 
axillary artery. But the velocity of the blood 


O 


rurrà. 


whereof the antients ſuppoſed the maſs of blood to conſiſt. 
See HUMOUR, and BLoop. | 


Phlegm is the fame that is otherwiſe called piruita. See Pi- 
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PHLE GMAGOGUE#®, oAErMArnroz, a medicine proper 


PHL 


to purge phlegm, or pituita. See PURGATIVE. | 
JI L is formed from the Greek, , pituita, and aſe, 
to drive, or draw, | 
Agaric, hermodactyls, turbith, ec. are reputed phlegmagogues. 
PHLEGMATIC, oAErMATIK Ox, a temperament wherein 


PHO 


creſted, with a beautiful plumage ; its neck 

thers of a gold colour, and the reſt _— "i With be 
che tail white intermixed with carnation; and u. bie; on 
like ſtars— They hold that it lives five or fx — day (Parking 
the wilderneſs : that when thus advanced in age ir, hen in 
a funeral pile of wood and aromatic gums; then ic: us inf 
che waking of its wings, and thus durns itſelf. dn bunt 


PHLEG MON, @AECMONH, in medicine, a general name for 
all hot or inflamed tumours, formed in the fleſhy or bloody parts|P H ON AS CIA#®, ®9NAEKIA, the art of formi tetun, 


phlegm, or pituita, is the prevailing humour. See TEMPERA- 
MENT and PHLEGM. A, 

| Phlegmatic conſtitutions are ſubject to rheums, defluxions, &. | 
See CONSTITUTION and CoMPLEXION. 


of the body. See Tu uon. 


* The word is formed from the Greek, N, to burn, Or inflame. 


aſhes ariſes a worm, which in time grows up to be from ij, 


Hence the Phcenicians gave the name phe; Nig, 
by reaſon when burnt down to the very = 10 an 8 
Er 


than ever. 


voice. See VoICE. 
The word is derived from the Greek, pn, voles. 


| An inflammation, attended with a conſiderable ſwelling of the] In antient Greece, there were combats, or conteſts, eſtaij 
L201 rt, conſtitutes a phlegmon. See INFLAMMATION. for the voice, as well as other parts of the gymnaſiice & 
. If the blood be good, and laudable, and only peccant in quan-| GyMNASTICKS. ; des 
1 tity, it is called a crue phlegmon. 5 Theſe combats continued to be held in the time of 
10 When corrupted and adulterated with bile, or pituita, it is called it was theſe that brought the phonaſcia into vogue. en; an 
$14 a baſtard 3 in which caſe it participates of the eryſipe - Hence the maſters of this art, and thoſe who taught d 
N. las, cedema, or ſchirrus. | of managing the voice, were called Phona ſci, Sen en 
1 The blood here extravaſated produces a heat, redneſs, tenſion, | whoſe tutorage were put all thoſe deſtined to be orators? 8 
464 renitency, pulſation, and great pain.— The bubo, carbuncle, comedians, c. 3 den 
[£648 furuncle, puſtles, and other tubercles ariſing from the blood, PHONIC RS“, ®QNIKH, the doctrine, or ſcience, of ſ 
10 are all reducible to the phlegmon. See Bo ho, CARBUNCLE, otherwiſe called acouſticks. | ound, 
FAIR &c— The ophthalmia, parotides, ſquinancy, and even pleuriſy] The word is derived from the Greek, Pun, voice, found 
1 and peripneumony, are ſpecies of the phlegmon. See each under Phonicks may be conſidered as an art, analogous tg 8 
4 its proper article OpHRTRHALMIA, Cc. and may be divided, like that, into direct, refraced and Manes 
Ng. PHLOGOSIS, oAor L, in medicine, ſometimes denotes a] Theſe branches the biſhop of Ferns, in alluſion to the Line 
wy degree of the ophthalmia. | opticks, denominates phonicks, diaphonicks, and caterers re 0 
II. When the inflammation of the eye is light and gentle, it is Phozicks is improvable both with regard to the object * 
we called a phlogoſis; when very ſevere, chemoſis. See OpHrHAL- dium, and the organ. 1 
TH MIA. | As to the object, ſound, it may be improved both with ; 
Ei PHLYACOGRAPHIAX, among the antients, a merry and] to the begetting, and the propagating of ſounds: ul 
1157 burleſque imitation of ſome grave and ſerious piece; particularly | The firſt, in ſpeaking, or pronouncing, in whiſtling, or f 
17 a tragedy traveſtied into a comedy. See TRAVESTY. ing, or hollowing, or luring, which are all diſtin& artz 4 
1 * The word is formed from the Greek, QavaZev, nugari, to trifle, | improvable. The ſecond by the poſition of the ſonorous bod | 
1 or S, trifler, of , nugor. | With regard to the medium, phonicks may be improved b th 
«LEN The phlyacography was the fame thing with the hilarody, or | thinneſs and quieſcency thereof, and by the ſonorous body 45 
WK hilarotragedy. See HILARODIA, @*c. . placed near a ſmooth wall, either plain or arched, eſpecial ; 
WAL: There were ſeveral kinds of phlyacography ; which had their| cloidally or elliptically : whence the theory of whiſpering x: 5 
1 ſeveral names. See Salmafius on Solin. See WHISPERING. | 
TIN The parodies which have been made of ſome parts of the beſt Add to theſe, that by placing the ſonorous body near water i 
48 „ as the Virgil traveſty of Scarron, and Cotton; the Rival ſound is mollified ; that by placing it on a plain, the ſound; 
6.4. queens of Cibber, from the Rival queens of Lee; ſome pieces conveyed to a greater diſtance than on uneven ground, G: 
"FR of opera's, the muſick whereof is applied to low and ridiculous] See SounD. | 
ab 0 words, come under the notion of phlyacographies. As to the organ, the ear: it is helped by placing it near a vil 
TRAM PHLYCTANE@, oAYKTAINA,, little white itching pimples| (eſpecially at one end of an arch, the ſound beginning x the 
WAN or veſiculæ, ariſing on the ſkin, chiefly between the fingers, and] other ;) or near the ſurface of water, or of the earth. 
IEG about the wriſt ; and full of a limpid ſerum. And by inſtruments, as the ſtentorophonicon, or ſpeaking 
"WEE They ſometimes degenerate into the itch, and ſometimes into] trumpet. See SPEAKING TRUMPET. 
i tetters. See ITCH, G c. They are cured like other cutaneous] Alſo by an inſtrument to help weak ears, as ſpectacles do eye; 
143 eruptions. See PSoRA and PusTULE. by an inſtrument to take in vaſtly remote ſounds, 4s teleſcops 
(488. PHLYCTANE alſo denote little ulcerous veſicles, ariſing ſome- do objects; by a microphone, or magnifying ear. inſtrumert; by 
ne times on the adnata, ſometimes on the cornea, of the eye, like} a polyphone or multiplying ear-inſtrument. See EAR, &. 
431 ſo many little bladders full of water; popularly called b/;/ters in| Cataphonicks, or reflected hearing, may be improved by (ze. 
FIN the eyes. | ral kinds of artificial echoes ; for in general, any found fili | 
44. They appear like grains of millet; and when produced by a| either directly or obliquely, on any denſe body of a {moot | 
Y! A ſharp corroding humour, occaſion violent pain: the puſtules| ſurface, whether plain or arched, is beat back again, or fr. | Th 
A i on the adnata are red; thoſe on the cornea blackiſh, if near to] flected, i. e. does echo more or leſs. See Echo, and Haz: ; 
F . the ſurface, but whiter if deeper. They are cured by excutients| ING. | 
45 and dryers. PHONIC UM centrum. CENTRUM, 
EF] PHLYSTANA, in medicine, a diſeaſe which produces bu-|[P HONOCAMPTICUM ee See 5 CENTRUM, : 
bk bo's, full of a ſerous humour. See BoBo. | PHOSPHORICAL column. CoLuMN, C 
1 * The word is formed from the Greek, $auw, CM, ebullio, I boil, }P HOSPHOR US *#®, ©NEGOFPOE, a matter which ſhines d : 
168 bubble, Sc. even burns, ſpontaneouſly, and without the application of a | 
The phiyſtæna is a kind of pox.— The bubo's it occaſions are] ſenſible fire. See FIRE and LIOGHr. 
ſometimes big, livid, pale, black, or any colour different from * The word is formed from the Greek, pas, light, and, 6, 1 
that of the natural fleſh. When pierced, the fleſh frequently bear. 1 
appears ulcerated under them. 3 Phoſphorus is either natural or artificial. a 
They are uſually occaſioned by a hot, ſharp humour, and ariſe Natural ProspHoRI, are matters which become luminous u 5 
on all parts of the body; bur are moſt dangerous on the cornea| certain times, without the aſſiſtance of any art, or preparation } 
of the eye. Such are the glow-worms frequent in cold countries; flies at c 
PHOENICIAN character. See the article CHaracrer. | other ſhining inſects, in hot countries; rotten wood; the &j% F- 
PHOENIGMUS#®, 90INICMOE, a medicine which pro-] blood, ſcales, fleſh, ſweat, feathers, &c. of ſeveral animals; K 
duces redneſs, with bliſters, on the places it is applied to. See] diamonds when rubbed after a certain manner; ſugar fu ky 
VESICATORY, Cc. phur when pounded in a dark place; ſea- water, and ſome mie To 
The word is formed from the Greek, peut, red. | ral-waters when briſkly agitated ; a cat's or horſe's back, di Be 
Such are muſtard-ſeed, pepper, veſicatories, Gc. Sec VEsica-| rubbed with the hand, &&c. in the dark; nay, Dr. Cann 15 
TORY, SINAPISM, Gc. | that upon rubbing his own body briskly with a well wa M 
Phonigma's are uſed, to draw the humour to the part they] ſhirt, he has frequently made both to ſhine; and Dr. r ted 
are applied on, and divert it from the part affected. See R-] adds, that he knows a Briſtol gentleman and his ſon, both x Prepa 
VULSION. ſtockings will ſhine after much walking, Fay” 15 
PHOENIX, %0N1z, in aſtronomy, a conſtellation of the] All natural phoſphori have this in common, that they © N ſite 
ſouthern hemiſphere ; unknown to the antients, and inviſible in| ſhine always, and that they never give any heat. See Noer thre 
our northern parts. See CONSTELLATION. LUCA. | he nal a 00 
It took its name, and form, from that of a bird famous among] But that which of all natural phoſphori has occaſioned t * 
the antients; but generally looked upon by the moderns as fa-| ſpeculation, is the bene rece 
bulous. 5 Barometrical or mercurial ProspmoRUs.— M. Picard 4 _ bre 
The naturaliſts ſpeak of it as ſingle, or the only one of its kind: that the mercury of his barometer, when ſhaken 55 ys N. * 


they deſcribe it as of the ſize of an eagle; its head finely emitted light ; with this circumſtance, that in ſh cur 
| 5 


PHO 


i idicy. ſometimes above and ſometimes below its 
3 * air, the light was only ſeen when below it, 
here ir appeared as if adhering tO the upper ſurface. WM 

Bur this light is not 1 8 mercury of all barometers, 

; reat difficulty. ; : 
wich Ol, upon examining the circumſtances of this phzno- 


i lution of the ſame : he imagines that upon 
as brag mr the vacuum in the tube increaſing, 
3 iſſues out of the mercury to fill up this exceſs of vacuity, 
a very fine ſubtile matter before diſperſed throughout the r 

f this mineral; and that at the ſame time there enters throug 
* res of the tube another finer matter: thus, the firſt mat- 
= emitted from the mercury and collected over its ſurface, ſtrik- 
ing impetuouſly againſt that receiv'd from without, has the ſame 
effect with Des-Cartes's firſt element againſt the ſecond: that is, 
produces the motion of light. See L16GHT. 

Bur why, then, is not the phænomenon common to all baro- 
meters? to this he anſwers, that the motion of the ſubtile 
matter out of the mercury may be weakened, and prevented 
by any heterogeneous matter collected on its upper ſurface into 
a kind of pellicle : ſo that the light ſhould never appear but 
when the mercury is perfectly pure. | 
This reaſoning was confirmed from the experiments of ſeveral 
barometers which he made according to this plan; but the 
royal academy of ſciences, who repeated experiments with ba- 
rometers made after the ſame manner, did not meet with the 
ſame ſucceſs; the light being found in ſome, not in others. 
M. Homberg therefore conjectured, that the difference conſiſted 
in the different qualities of the quickſilver: in ſome, he ob- 
ſerved, they uſed quick- lime to purify it; in others, ſteel-filings. 
The mercury, then, riſing in the diſtillation, and paſſing through 
the lime, might take away parts thereof, capable, by their ex- 
treme ſmallneſs, to lodge in its interſtices. Hence, as quick- 
lime always retains ſome fiery particles, it is poſſible, in a place 
void of air, where they ſwim at liberty, they may produce this 
luſtre. | 

Mr. Haukſbee has ſeveral experiments onthe mercurial phoſphorus 
—paſſing air forcibly through the body of quick: ſilver placed 
in an exhauſted receiver, the parts were violently driven againſt 
the fide of the receiver, and gave all around the appearance of 
fire; continuing thus till the receiver was half full again of air. 
From other experiments he found, that though the appearance 
of light was not producible by agitating the mercury in the ſame 
manner in the common air ; yet, that a very fine medium nearly 
approaching to a vacuum was not at all neceſſary. 

And, laſtly, from other experiments he found, that mercury 
encloſed in water, which communicated with the open air, by 
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articles of light in great plenty, like little ſtars. 

y including the veſſel of mercury, &c. in a receiver, and 
exhauſting the air, the phænomenon was changed; and, upon 
ſhaking the veſſel, inſtead of ſparkles of light the whole maſs 
appeared one continued circle of light. | 

Artificial PHosPHOR1 are ſuch as owe their luminous quality to 
ſome art, or preparation, 

Of theſe there are three kinds: the firſt burning, which con- 
ſumes every combuſtible it touches; the other two have no 
ſenſible heat; called the bononian and hermetic phoſphorus. 

| The burning PHOSPHORUS, may be made of urine, blood, hairs, 
and generally of any part of an animal that yields an oil by diſtil- 
lation. The matter it is moſt eaſily drawn from is human urine. 


in the condition it is left by the diſtillation ; and in this ſtare is 
called phoſphorus fulgurans, ſrom its coruſcations ; and phoſpho- 
rus ſmaragdinus, becauſe its light is frequently green or blue, 
eſpecially in places that are not very dark; and ſolid phoſphorus 
from its conſiſtence. 
| It diſſolves in all kinds of diſtilled oils; and in that ſtate is 
fees, called liquid phoſphorus. 
It may be ground in all kinds of fat pomatums; in which caſe 
1 it makes a luminous unguent. 
ration. | So that the phoſphorus fulgurans, ſmarazdinus, ſolid and liquid 
ns phoſphorus, and luminous unguent, are all the fame drug, under 
_ different circumſtances. 
** It was invented by Mr. Kunkel, chymiſt of the elector of Saxony; 
4 f brought into France by M. Kraft, a phyſician of Dreſden, by 
i whom it was communicated to Mr. Boyle. 

duly In 1676, Mr. Elzholt publiſhed a treatiſe expreſly on it, at 
"Uk Berlin; and in 1680, Mr. Boyle publiſhed another in Engliſh 
£ under the title of Noctiluca. See NocTILUCa. | 
gone M. Homberg firſt made of it at Paris in 1679, and communica- 
ted the method of preparation to the public. 


Eraporate a good quantity of urine of beer-drinkers to the con- 
ence of honey. Cover it up in an carthen veſſel, and ſer it 
taree or four months in a cellar to ferment and putrify.— Mix 
i double quantity of ſand, or powder of pot-ſhards with one 
part of this urine ; put it into a retort, fitted to a long necked 
'*<ceaver, with two or three quarts of water.—Diſtil it in a naked 
bre, in a reverberatory furnace; at firſt gently ; after two hours, 


a violent ſhaking of the veſſel wherein it was encloſed, emitted 


It is of a yellowiſh colour, and of the conſiſtence of hard wax, 


Preparation of ſolid Pnosphoxus, or PHosPORVSs of urine. — 


PH O 


off. Raiſe the fire to the higheſt degree ; upon which white 
clouds will come into the receiver and fix by little and little on 
one ſide, in form of a yellowiſh ſkin; and another part will 
precipirate to the bottom in powder. Keep the fire thus vio- 
lent for three hours till no more fumes ariſe.— Let all cool, 
and unlooſe the veſſels; and throwing more water into the re- 
ceiver, ſhake all well about, to looſen what ſticks to the ſides.— 
Pour the whole into a glaſs- veſſel to ſettle. 
The volatile ſalt will now diſſolve in the water, and the phoſpho- 
rus and oil ſink to the bottom; pour off the water, and gather- 
ing the remaining matter together, put it into a glaſs-veſſel with 
a little freſh water; and digeſt it in a ſand-heat ſtirring it from 
time to time with a wooden ſpatula. | 
By this means the phoſphorus will ſeparate from the oil, and ſink 
to the bottom: pour off the oil, and make up the phoſphorus, 
while hot, into ſticks for uſe, 
Boerhaave gives us other ways of preparing phoſphorus. Recent 
urine, he obſerves, digeſted three or four days in a tail glaſs, 
with a heat no greater than that of a healthy man, grows reddy, 
fetid, and cadaverous : this digeſted urine being put to diſtil in 
a retort, yields a clear fetid liquor, then a yellow volatile ſalt, 
which evaporated to the conſiſtence of a ſapa, and mix d with 


four times its weight of dry ſand, and the diſtillation continued 


in a covered retort; there ſucceſſively comes over, by greater 
and greater degrees of fire, a fetid brown oil, bluiſh fumes, and 
a groſs ſhining matter which ſinks in water, and is the ſolid 
phoſphorus. 

To make it more directly, and to the beſt advantage, it may be 
proper to take a ſufficient quantity of human urine, afforded by 
a perſon not much given to drink wine, and exhale it away in 
an open veſſel to a rob, or the conſiſtence of honey; then ſet it 


to putrify for half a year, and upon diſtillation it will afford a 


large proportion of ſalt; after which, if fix times its own quan- 


tiry of ſand, or brick-duſt, be added to the remainder, and the 


diſtillation be continued, as in the caſe laſt ment ion'd, the phoſpho- 
rus will fall into the water. Or it may commodiouſſy be pre- 
pared, by ſuffering the rob of urine to digeſt for two years in 
an open veſſel in the open air; during which time a ſlimy, 
fæculent, unctuous, earthy matter will. fall to the bottom; 
which being frequently waſhed with pure water, wherein it will 
not diſſolve, will leave a white matter behind it, neicher of an 
alkaline, acid, ſaline, or terreſtrial, nor ſcarce of an unctuous 
nature: and this is of itſelf a proper matter for the making of 
phoſphorus by diſtillation with ſand. 


; Properties of ſolid PHosPHoORVUs.—1® With this phoſphorus one 


may write on paper, as with a pencil, and the letters appear 
like flame in the dark; yet in the light nothing appear but a 
dim ſmoak. | : 
2* A little piece rubbed between two papers, takes fire inſtan- 
taneouſly.—lf care be not taken in the management of it, there 
is danger of burning the fingers, the phoſphorus being exceed- 
ingly inflammable. See FiRE. 

3* Irs burning is very vehement, and penetrates deeper into the 
fleſh than common fire; and ir is very difficult to be extin- 
guiſhed. | 

M. Caſſini happening to preſs a piece in a cloth between his 
fingers, the cloth immediately took fire; he endeavoured to 
put it out with his foot, but his ſhoe caught the flame, and he 
was obliged to extinguiſh it with a braſs-ruler, which caſt forth 
rays in the dark for two months after. 


full of water: that in form of an unguent does not keep ſo well; 
and the liquid phoſphorus worlt of all. 

The liquid phoſphorus is made by digeſting in horſe-dung, a little 
bit or ſome ſcrapings of the ſolids, for two days, in oil, or eſ- 
ſence of cloves, oil of turpentine, or the like. Aſter diſſo- 
lution the oil will be ſo impregnated with it, that upon open- 
ing the bottle, the matter will appear on a flame. 

Experiments with liquid PHosPHORUs, —By waſhing the face, 
hands, or the like, with the liquid phoſphorus, Dr. Slare tells us 
they will be made to ſhine very conſiderably in the dark, and 
the luſtre thereof be communicated to adjacent objects, yet 
without any offence to the ſkin. 

As ſoon as a candle is brought in, the ſhining diſappears, and 
no change perceivable. Os: 

This phoſphorus emits frequent flaſhes like lightning, even when 
cloie ſtopped; eſpecially in warm weather. Hence Mr. Boyle takes 
occaſion to draw a parallel between lightning and phoſphorus. 
Bononian PHOSPHORUS.— The ſecond kind of artificial phoſpho- 
rus, is a preparation of a ſtone called the Bononian ſtone, from 
a City of that name in Italy, nigh which it is found. 

The firſt who undertook to make this ſtone luminous, was a 
chemitt of that city called Vincenzo Caſciarolo.— Poterus, Licetus, 
&c. have deſcribed the proceſs, but miſtakenly : M. Homberg, 
who made a journey to Italy expreſly to learn the preparation, 
firſt communicated the fame to Mr. Lemery, who publiſhed it 
in the ſeventh edition of his chemiſtry. See the article Bono 
NIAN ſtone. | 
Thus phoſphorus has not any ſenſible heat; and only becomes lu- 
minous atter being expoſed to the ſun, or the day-light, in which 


auginent the fire gradually, till all the black fetid oil be drawn 


Kare it reſembles a burning coal, and preſerves irs light five or fix 
FE minutes 


The ſolid phoſphorus never ſpoils, provided it be kept in a phiol 


PH O Pp H R 


minutes in the dark, during which time it dwindles; and to re- | The name is derived hence, that the art not 3 
cover its light muſt be expoſed afreſh to the air. = hours by the ſhadow of a gnomon, whence it — 
means R 


Hermetic PHospHoRUs or PHoSPHORVUs Balduini, which makes | rerica, from ox; ſhadow ; but ſometimes alſo by 
the third kind, is a preparation of Engliſh chalk, with aqua fortis| ſun's light, as in ſpot-dials, reflecting-dials, Ge. fro 
117 1 | light. See D1aL, and Nopvs. + on Por, lax, 


or ſpirit of nitre, by rhe fire. | | | 8 | Þ 8:4 
This makes a body conſiderably ſofter than the Bononian ſtone; |P HOTINIANS, a ſect of ancient hereticks Who den; 
divinity of Jeſus Chriſt. See HeReTrIe, *  edth, 


bur it has all the qualities thereof.—lrt has its name from its in- 
ventor Baldwin, a German chemiſt, call'd Hermes in the ſociety] They took their name from Photinus their chief biſh 
mium, and diſciple of Marcellus. He maintained 1 of Sir. 
. 


of the nature curioſorum, whence its other name Hermetic. 
New PHosPHoRUs.—Sorne of the late chemiſts have hit on other] us in one of his ſermons, that Jeſus Chriſt was dae m 
ſorts of phoſphori—Monſ. Homberg, in a proceſs upon the] not true God, nor born before all ages; that he only wi bu 


fecal matter, happening to calcine it with allum, accidentally | be Chriſt when the 2 Ghoſt deſcended upon him. Sint 25 
produced a new phoſphorus, in form of a powder, the leaſt > and th, ES 


he was called only Son, for no other reaſon but becauſe the: 
quantity of which taken out of a cloſe veſſel, and expoſed to] gin had no other. He was convicted of his error ih op © Vt. 
the air upon a piece of paper, in a moment's time would take LI, "Poke 


by a ſynod of Arians held at Sirmium in 35 1.—Hig 
fire, and ſet the paper a ſmoaking, and preſently burn it or any | been ſince revived by Socinus. See Soctntay error has 
combuſtible matter it came near. | 


| PHRASE, PHRasts, ®PAEIE, in grammar, an elegant 
This it would do, equally by night and day; and without rub-| manner of ſpeech, peculiarly belonging to this or that * : 
bing or heating, or mixing it with any other thing to promote ** Kao 


this or that art, or this or that language. 
the inflammation; in which he obſerves, it differed from all | Thus we fay an Italian phraſe, an eaſtern Phraſe; 15 
the artificial phoſphori hitherto known. For that e. gr. of urine, » © Poeticy 


phraſe, a rhetorical phraſe. See IDrow. 
requires a ſmall degree of warmth to enable it to ſhine, or take 


A few elegant phraſes, pertinently applied, are an ornam 
fire; and the Bononian ſtone, and phoſphorus Balduini only ſhine} diſcourſe; bur if they come too thick they have an ill go 0 
by day-light. : etz 
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and make the ſtyle favour of affectation. See S$ryLy. 


In effect, M. Lemery, the younger, has at length diſcovered that |PHRAsE is ſometimes alſo uſed for a ſhort ſentence, or ſmall { 
there is ſcarce any animal or vegetable matter but will afford] or circuit of words conſtructed together. See SENTExG& 5 
thoſphorus.—This he experienced in the ſeeds, farinæ, honey, In this ſenſe father Buffier divides phraſes into compleat | 
- ſugar, leaves, flowers, woods, roots, and oils of divers plants; incompleat. | | We 
the blood and fleſh of calves, ſheep, flies, worms, the yolks of eggs, | PHRasEs are compleat where there is a noun and a verb each 
Cc. the human ſcull, bones, fat, nails; and the dung of all animals. its proper function, f. e. where the noun expreſſes 3 ſubj N 

The principal thing added to all theſe matters to make phoſpho-| and the verb the thing affirmed of it. led, 
rus of them, is allum, which is indiſpenſably requiſite; nor can | Incompleat PHRASES, are thoſe where the noun and the vet t 
any other ſalt how near a- kin ſoever hereto, even though it yield | gether only do the office of a noun ; conſiſting of ſeyer;] _ 
the very ſame principles, be ſubſtituted hereto. As to the] without athrming any thing, and which might be expreſſed n 
means, or the operation whereby it is to be made, calcination | a ſingle word. e 0 
appears to be the eſſential part. Thus; he? which is true, is an incompleat phraſe, which miohe 
Rationale of the effects of ProsPHORUs. It may be obſerved that| be expreſſed in one word, truth: as, that which is true ſari 
in moſt of the natural phoſphor, there is a briſk attrition orf the mind; 3. e. truth ſatisfies the mind. 
friction concerned; which we may ſuppoſe either to give the PH HRASEOLOGY, PHRasEoLOGIA, ®PAEEOACTLA, 2 cal. 
minute parts of the ſubſtance the proper motion and agitation | lection of the phraſes, or elegant expreſſions, in any language 


neceſſary to convert them into fire, if fire be ſo producible, See PHRASE. 
(as Bacon, Boyle, Newton, and the generality of the Engliſh} P HR EN ES, ®PENEZ, in anatomy, the diaphragm, See Dil. 


| philoſophers have ſuppoſed it is) or to expel and emit the] PHRAGM. | 
particles of fire naturally contained in them. See FIRE, FLAME,| It was thus called by the ancients, from ole mind; as img. 
FRICTION, ATTRITION, Go. gining this the ſeat of the rational ſoul. Hence | 


In the factitious ſorts, we may note, that a long proceſs by fire] PH RE NESIS, PaRENsy, or diſtraction, See PRhRExTr , 


is uſually required, wherein the matter undergoes divers coctions, | and PARAPHRENESIS. | 
torrefactions, calcinations, diltillations, ec. in the courſe where-]P HRENETIC zerves, called alſo diaphragmatic and ſomali | 
of a conſiderable quantity of fire muſt neceſſarily be imbibed,| zerves, are nervous branches derived from the cervical nerves a 
and may poſſibly be retained therein. which joining in a trunk, run through the mediaſtinum und. f 
In that e. g. prepared of the fecal matter, M. Homberg obſerves, vided, till arriving near the diaphragm, they again divide, and | 
the aqueous part of the ſubſtance muſt neceſſarily have all been] ſend off divers branches, ſome into the muſcular, others into ! 
evaporated, with the greateſt part of the oil and volatile falt;| the tendinous part thereof. See NERvE and Diapnracy, ; 
leaving pores or vacuities in the places they poſſeſſed ; lo thar[ſP HRENIC veſſels an appellation given to a vein, and fome 1 
what remains, is a ſpongeous tiſſue of earth and fix'd ſalt, ha-| arteries of the human body; from their paſling through the | 
ving nothing in irs loculi, or cavities, but ſome of the matter diaphragm. See D1aPHRAGM. | ti 
of the fire which has been arreſted and detained therein; much] The phrenic artery ariſes out of the deſcending aorta, and d. a 
as in quick- lime. ſtributes itſelf into the diaphragm and pericardium. See Tu, F 
This being ſuppoſed, we know that the fix d falt, which is here] Anat. (Angeiol.) fig. 1. 2.40. See alſo ARTERY, AoR TA, &. ct 
pretty copious, will readily abſorb the moiſture of the conti-| The phrenic veins are two veins which the deſcending cava re- 10 
guous air; and the ſudden introduction of ſuch moiſture into] ceives immediately after its piercing the diaphragm.—See Ta. Ss 
the pores of the powder muſt produce a friction, which may] Anat. (Angeiol.) fig. 6. lit. qq. See allo VEIN and Cava. 8 
excite a {tall degree of heat; and this joined with what fire was |[PHRENITIS, PHRENESsIs, or PHRENsY, in medicine, 4 B 
there already laid up, may make a heat ſufficient to give fire to conſtant and vehement dilirium, or diſtraction ; accompanied hy 
the ſmall remains of oils roo clofely linked with the ſalt to have] with an acute fever, raving, waking, &c. See DEL1RIVAI, L 
been carried off by the calcining fire: ſo that we have here It has its name S, from ele, mens, the underſtanding; a, Fa 
every thing neceſſary to heat and light. See HEAT, Ge. as ſome will have it, from , the diaphragm, in regard the a. 5 
What confirms this doctrine is, that if the powder be kept in cients ſuppoſed it to have its ſeat in that part. See Dia HRA. Di 
a veſſel not ſufficiently cloſe; the air, inſinuating by degrees, It differs from the mania, and melancholy, in that theſe we * 
moiſtens and ſaturates the powder, but ſo ſlowly, as not to pro-] without fevers. See MANIA, &c. . eit 
duce friction enough to ſer it on fire; ſo that it is ſpoiled, and] Phyſicians generally make the phrenizis to conſiſt in an inflam- lun 
diſabled from taking fire ever after: much as quick- lime, which] mation of the meninges of the brain; and diſtinguiſh it from of 
after it has lain ſome time in the air, ceaſes to grow hot even] the paraphrenitis, which they ſuppoſe to be an inflammationo Etr 
by the affuſion of water. the diaphragm. See PARAPHRENITIS. | onl 
The reaſon why quick-lime, which contains a deal of particles] Willis will have them the ſame diſeaſe, and both to conſiſt ina vor 
of fire, as well as our powder, does not conceive heat by the] inflammation of the animal ſpirits. He only diſtinguiſhes them me: 
acceſs of the air, or the ingreſs of its moiſture into the pores| as the inflammation ariſes from the cerebrum alone, or from the mac 
thereof, but that water muſt be thrown thereon, is, that the} cerebrum and cerebellum together; and concludes, tat they as y 
quick-lime being more throughly calcined, retains too little] both ariſe atter a fever, from the boiling blood's throwing 1s It ij 
fix'd ſalt to imbibe the moitture readily and copiouſly enough | adult recrements into the brain. | they 
to excite the neceſſary friction. Boerhaave makes the phrenitis either true, wherein the cert wie 
And the reaſon why quick. lime does not produce a flame, as] brum, or meninges, or both, are inflamed; or ſymptomatit reco 
the powder does, even when water is caſt on ir, is, that it did | where the matter of a fever is tranſlated into the , in a 
not retain enough of the oily matter to afford flame: for if oil be] The true one either kills on the third, fourth, fifth, or a ſmot 
mix d with it, a flame will readily enſue. em de Acad. an. 1711. venth day; or changes into a mania, lethargy, COM, . the 1 
PhosrhoRus, in aſtronomy, is the morning-ſtar, or the planet] tremors, gnaſhing of the teeth, grumous blood diſtilling fle Bone 
Venus, when ſhe goes before the ſun. See VENus. the noſe, are prognoſtics of death. | 1 freq, 
The Latins call it /ucifer; the French, eroile de berger; the] The diſeaſe is ofteneſt the effect of inflammator) Le pie 
re Ca 


Greeks, phoſphorus, from @us, light, and pew, I bear, bring. fevers; though it ſometimes ariſes from a ſupp 


PHOTOSCIATERICA, a term which ſome authors uſe for the] natural evacuations, as the menſes, &c. ons 
| Thecureisthe ſame as of an apoplexy ; but where the eyacu? gs 


5 


art of dialling. See DIALLING. 


PHT 


y muſt firſt be reckißed. See. APOPLEXT. 


- 


are concerned, the the article PHRENITIS. 


PHRENTL mode, in muſic. See Mops. 4" Tous ny 
$471 bs xr Ne S, PaHRYGES, or PHRYGASTEs, as 8. Epiphanius 


Y 
pay them, were ancient heretics, 2 


ſo called from Phrygia, a country where | _ 
HRYGIAN. gh, wy ef | 1 

They eſteemed Montanus their prophet; and looked on _ 

milla and Priſcilla as great propheteſſes. See MoNTANISTS. . 


orthodox. 


times adults are afflicted. See PEDICULARIS. 
* The word is formed from the Greek, pode, louſe. an e 4 
cauſe is in the ſeeds of that vermin laid in the cuti cle, 
ich here happening to prove a Oper nidus, cheriſhes and 
foſters the ſeed ſo as to hatch it. See WoR Ms. 
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| of the mercury they contain, when applied by rubbing the 
By hild's head. | : as Th 
C PHTHISIS, GEL, in its general ſenſe, denotes any kind of con- 


Thus we have a nervous phthiſis, and renal phrhiſis, dorſal phtthiſis, 
pulmonary phrhiſis, c. . 1 

PyTHI515, in its proper ſenſe, is reſtrained to a pulmonary con- 
ſumption, or a conſumption ariſing from an ulcer, or other 
diſorder of the lungs, accompanied with a flow hectic fever, 


See LUNGS, Gc. 4 ee WTR 
Sydenham obſerves, that the hectical phthiſis uſually has its origin 
in the winter's cold; from a ſharp humour trickling down up- 
on the lungs, where, like a catarrh, it irritates them ſo as to 
raiſe a cough. See Couch and CATARRH. ERS 
This by degrees brings on other ſymptoms; as a \pitting, firſt 
of a viſcid pituita, then a heavy fetid pus, then of pure bl 

and ſometimes of the very ſubſtance of the lungs rotted by a 
long exulceration ; with night-ſweats, falling of the hair, and a 


of chronic diſeaſes. See CHRONIC. | 

In the laſt ſtage of the phthiſs, the noſe appears ſharp, the eyes 
hollow, the temples fallen, the ears cold and contracted, the 
ſkin about the forehead hard and dry, and the complexion 


See FACE. 1 
Among the cauſes of this diſeaſe may be reckoned intem- 
perance, as it brings on a plethora or cacochymia, peripneu- 
monies, aſthma's, pleuriſies, exc. Morton adds, that the phthiſis 
frequently ariſes from an ill conformation of the breaſt ; which 
is either natural, as when the breaſt is too narrow, the neck too 
long, & c. or accidental, where there happens a curvity or diſtor- 
tion of the breaſt; — among the ſymptoms he reckons a nauſea, 
or retching, with a heat in the palms of the hands, and redneſs 
in the cheeks, all after eating. 

For the cure—Sydenham orders the defluxion on the lungs, in 
the firſt ſtage, to be abated by blood-letting, &. and pectorals 
to be uſed, accommodated to the various ſtates of the diſeaſes, 
viz. Incrailants, attenuants to aſſwage the hectic, ec. with 
emulſions, aſſes-milk, e5-c. and balſamics, to cure the ulcer. 

But the chief aſſiſtance in this diſeaſe is from riding conſtantly on 
horſe-back, where the patient need not confine himſelf to any 
ws of diet, G c. This alone, he adds, is almoſt as ſure a 
cure for a phthiſis, as the cortex for an intermitting fever. See 
ExxRclsk. N | 

Dr. Baynard recommends butter-milk as an admirable ſucce- 
daneum to aſſes- milk. Sylvius ſays, he knows of no medicine 
either internal or external, ſo good againſt freſh ulcers of the 
lungs, as balm of ſulphur, eſpecially when prepared with oi 
of aniſe. See SULPHUR. 5 


only ſtomachal; at length it becomes pulmonary. 


made of tobacco, not only as they promote ex 
28 vulnerary. „ 


It is a common obſervation, that in thoſe countries where 


oration, but 


which Willis aſcribes to the ſulphur abounding therein, and 

- — cough POS a fever; adding, that a ſi 
cr, of 1ulphur and arſenic has frequ i 

the moſt deſperate phthiſis. 2 * hs 


Bonetus holds the phthifis to be contagious ; and that there are 


nen, 9 c . f 
Pitcairn rec 
Vor, II 


taniſts ; 
N yas wr" See caſioning an intenſe pain, and ſometimes a fever. See Tumon. 


e Grit of prophecy, or rather enthuſiaſm, was their diſtin- 
king charac. "io ahe buſineſs of the trinity they oy 


IRIASIS*, v0FIPIAEIE, in medicine, the mo | 
1 or louzy diſeaſe, wherewith children, and even * 


ood, 


linnen cloths uſed by goldſmiths to wipe their veſſels| 
255 after gilding, are excellent againſt the phrhiriafes by reaſon 


ſumption, of the body, in what part ſoever it be ſeated, or from| 
what cauſe ſoever it ariſe. See CONSUMPTION, and ATROPHY. 


| phebifis. And Barbrette and -Colbatch aſſert, that, contrary to 


the opinion of moſt authors, they have frequently uſed acids 
+ . with ſucceſs in the phthifes. See Hxcric, 8%˖öÜ—Ü H 
PHTGETHL ON“, err AON, in medicine, is defined by 


Celſus, a hard flat tumor, ſotne what reſembling a puſtle; oc- 


* The word is derived from the Greek, ue, I breed, engender 
The phygerhlon only differs from the phyma, in that it does not 
riſe ſo high; it ripens very flowly, and produces but little pus. 
See PhyMa., N e oe ions 1 

The Latins call it panis, or panus, and ſometimes panicula —Gor- 
reæus defines the phygerhlon, a phlegmon ariſing on the glandu- 
lous parts, eſpecially about the neck, armpits, and inguen; which 

laſt is called a bubo. See PRI. EG Mod, &c. E 
The phygethlon has the ſame cauſes, and the ſame ſymptoms with 
the common bubo. See Buno. — It frequently ariſes after 
3 and pains of the belly, and is cured like other inflam- 
mations. A | ; | | 


PHYLACTERY, ®YAAKTHPION, in church-hiftory, a flip of 


parchment, wherein was wrote ſome text of holy ſcripture, par- 
ticularly of the decalogue ; which the more devout people among 
the Jews wore on the forehead, the breaſt, or the neck, as a 


mark of their religion. See FRONTAL. 


to all kinds of charms, ſpells, or characters, which they wore 
about them, as amulets, to preſerve them from dangers or 
diſeaſes. See CHARM, AMULET, G00. 
The primitive chriſtians alſo gave the name phylaFeries to the 
caſes wherein they incloſed the relicks of their dead. See RE- 
LICK. | 


- 


which waſtes, extenuates, and conſumes the muſcular fleſh. | 


colliquative flux which is ſoon followed by death. — The fame| 
author adds, that the phrhifis kills two thirds of thoſe who dye 


greeniſh, or livid, Gc. which is called the facies hippocratica. 


* 


| Ir is eaſily cured in children; more difficultly in adults, but in 


* 
+ 


PHY MA; orMa, in medicine, a roundiſh pointed tumor, ari- 


ſing on the glandular parts, eſpecially under the lower jaw. See 
Toon. 55 | 1 
The pw is ſmaller and ſmoother, leſs red and painful, than 
the phygethlon. See PhyGETHLON. © _. | 
thoſe it is more rare. It is remedied by aſſiſting nature in the 
work of maturation; as, by a ſuppurating cataplaſm, G lt is 
ſuppoſed to have its riſe from pituitous blood; and is moſt 
2 in children, where it frequently ariſes from too tight 
ndages. a | 42 71 
 Gorrzus obſerves, that ſome make phyma a general name for 
all tumors, or apoſthumes, that maturate and ſuppurate readily, 
of 35 kind ſoever, or in whatſoever glandulous part they 
ariſe. 111 12 8 : e Be 4279 Wo 
PHYSIC, or PR s Ick, ®YEZIKH, the art of healing; properly 
called medicine. 8 = 
The word is formed from the Greek obo, nature; in regard 
medicine conſiſts principally in the obſervation of nature. See 
Parse. . | 
ee progrels, diviſion, e&-c. of phyſic. See MEDICINE. 
ermetical PHysIc | : ERMETICAL. 
Bachelor of PavysIc 7 See the articles Iden en. 3 
PHYSICAL, orzIK OZ, ſomething belonging to, or really exiſt- 
ing in, nature. See PHys1cs. | 
In this ſenſe we fay a phyſical point, in oppoſition to a methe- 
matical one, which only exiſts in the imagination. See Poi Nr. 
A phyſical ſubſtance, or body, in oppoſition to ſpirit, or meta- 
phyſical ſubſtance, ec. See SuBsTANce, G. 
PHYSICAL, or ſenſible horizon. See HoRIZON. 


Etmuller obſerves, that the cough of phthifical people. at firſt PHYSICAL premotion. 


Cn good in a beginning phzhifis, purgatives by all} PHYSICAL guantizy. | | | 
eans to be avoided ; and commends OL medicines|P H YSICIAN, a perſon who profeſſes medicine, or the art of 


they burn turf, people are rarely affected with the Pht hiſis; Rational PHysIcTaNs, 


recommends tincture of ſulphur as the beſt 2 he knows of from. do axis 
tumigation, or} Methodical PHYSICIANS. - See the article MEgTropicar,. 


PHYSICAL agent. > AsENr. 
PHYSICAL- cauſe. O00 | Cavse. 
PHYSICAL certitude. CERTTIUDE. 
PHYSICAL concrete. CONCRETE. _ 
PHYSICAL continuity. | ConTinuiTy. | 
PHYSICAL evidence. 18 EvIDENCE.. 
PHrsIcAL fate. hw 
PHYSICAL good. = | Gvop. 
PHYSICAL zeceſſity. | 2 | NEcessITy. 
PHYSICAL pars. 8 Pax Tr. 
: PHYSICAL perfection. OA | PERFECTION. 
' PHYSICAL poſſible. T1 [| Poms. 
PHYSICAL predetermination. | PREDETERMINATION. 
| PREMoOTION. = 
e adds, that PHYSICAL qualities. | QUALITY. 
J  CQUANTITY. 


healing. See MEDICI. | 
3 away ng diſtinguiſhed their phyſicians into various claſſes, or 
ects: — IRONS 

thoſe who proceeded in a certain regular 

method, founded upon reaſon; deducing conſequences . 

to particular caſes. 1 Brier 


| Dogmatical PHYSICLANs, thoſe who laid down principles, and rea- 


frequently inſtances of its being communicated by cloaths, lin- 


ommends mercurius dulcis, in the beginning of a In 


ſoned from thoſe principles, and from experience, See Dog 

MATIG: ol foot nagar! 1 1 _— 
Empirical PAY8ICIANs, thoſe who kept wholly to experience. 
and excluded all uſe of reaſon in 8 Bs — 
pion, Appollenius, Glaucus, & c. See EMPIRICAL, 
| 8X Clinical 


PayLACTERY, in the general, was a name given by the ancients 
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Clinical PursiciANs were thoſe, who viſited their patients a- bed 
to examine their caſes. See CLINIC. 40 Nong f 
In oppoſition to the empiriis, who fold their medicines in the 


ſtreets, c. % oF Ur AIRED Þ | 
They had alſo their aſtrological . ee and... 1: 
tomical phyſicians, chirurgical p i 


applied external unctions, and frictions, G. Coſmetick phy- 
ſicians for the complexion; opthalmic phyſicians for the eyes; 


from empirical phyſicians, who preſcribe at random; having] 


College of PRTSsIcIANSs. See the article Col. LEK xk. 
PHY SIC RS, Physica, ®TEIXH, ſometimes alſo called phyſto- 


their phænomena, cauſes, and effects, with the various affec- 
tions, motions, operations, Cc. thereof. See PHIL OSoPHA and 


* The word is derived from the Greek: @vor, nature. See PY S1 010 v. 


Symbolical PAys1cs, that couched in ſymbols: ſuch was that of 


trical characters, and hieroglyphics. See SYMBOL, GEOME- 


Experimental, which enquires into the reaſons and natures of 
things from experiments; ſuch as thoſe in chemiſtry, hydroſta-] 


Mechanical or Corpuſcular, which explains the appearances of 


PHYSIOGNOMICS, a term uſed by ſome phyſicians 


PHYSIOGNOMY, 9YEIOINQMiA, the art of knowing the 


phyſognomy.— The ancient ones are the ſophiſt Adamantius, and 


\ P HY » 


x 


ry 


yſecians, pharmaceutical phyſe-| 
cians, &c. beſides gymnaſtical phyſicians, iatraliptz or thoſe who 


vulnerary phyſicians for wounds, &c. | 
Among the moderns, a general phyſician includes almoſt all theſe | 


a * 


ſeveral kinds.—Regular . PHYSICIANs are contra-diſtinguiſhed 


tome one, or two remedies. which ſerve in all diſeaſes, See 
EMPIRICAL. | | | | 


Galenical PHYSICIANS are thoſe who preſcribe gentle, natural, and 
ordinary medicines. See GALENICAL. rien tos £1, 
Spagyrical or chymical Pays1ctans are thoſe who preſcribe violent] 
- medicines drawn from minerals, &c. by fire, See SPAGYRICAL |. 


and CHYMICAL. 


logy, and natural philoſophy; is the doctrine of natural bodies, 


Narun gn. 


Mr. Locke would likewiſe have God, angels, and ſpirits, come 
; under ph y feel, which are more uſually referred to metaphyficks. 
See METAPHYSICKS. 


The origin of phyſics is referred by the Greeks, to the bar- 
barians, wiz. the brachmans, magi, and the Hebrew and Agyp-| 
| | 


tian prieſts. See BRacuMans, Mac, ec. 


From theſe it was derived to the Greek ſages or ſophi, particu- | 


larly Thales, who is ſaid to have firſt profeſſed the ſtudy of | 
| | dulla of the brain, the common fund of ſpirits: the ret Dr 


nature in Greece. See SorhIs r. 


Hence it deſcended into the pythagoric, platonic, and peripatetic 
ſchools; whence it was propagated into Italy, and thence 
through the reſt of Europe: though the druids, bards,. Cc. had 
phyſics of their own, See PYTHAGOREAN, PLATONIC, and 


. 
PY vel gy wt % a 93 


PERIPATETIC; ſee alſo DRviID, BAR D, &c. 


Phyſics may be divided, with regard to the manner wherein it] 


has been handled, and the perſons by whom, into 


the old Egyptians, Pythagoreans and Platoniſts, who delivered 
the properties of natural bodies under arithmetical and geome- 


TRY, HIEROGLYPHICS, Ge. 


Peripatetical, or that of the Ariſtotelians, who explained the 


nature of things by matter, form, and privation, elementary 
and occult qualities, ſympathies, antipathies, attractions, G. 
See ARISTOTELIAN, Gc. | | 


tics, pneumatics, optics, Gc. See EXPERIMENT, GCC. 
This has been much cultivated ſince the time of my lord Bacon; 
and continues to be ſo, with good ſuccels. we 
The experiments of the academiſts of Cimento, of the royal 
ſociety, of the royal academy, and even of private perſons, par- 
ticularly Mr. Boyle, Sir If. Newton, Mr. Haukſbee, &c. have 


been of infinite ſervice in phyſics; and it is to thele, in great| 


meaſure, that the advantage of the modern philoſophy above 
the ancient is due. See EXPERIMENTAL. 


nature from the matter, motion, ſtructure, and figure of 
bodies, and theit parts; all according to the ſettled laws of na- 
ture and mechanicks. See CoxruscuLAR and MECHANI1- 


CAL. 


and naturaliſts, for ſuch ſigns as are taken from the countenance 
to judge of the ſtate, diſpoſition, &c. of the body, and mind, 
See S16N and PHySIOGNOMY. © 


humour, temperament, or diſpoſition of a perſon, from obſer- 
vation of the lines of his face, and the characters of its mem- 
bers, or features. See FACE, G. ad 

*The word is formed from the Greek ęucis, nature, and YWWTK, 


Baptiſta Porta and Robert Fludd are the top modern authors on 


”- 


Ariſtotle ; the phyſiognomy of which laſt we have tranſlated into 
Latin by de Lacuna. TRIO 


There ſeems to be ſomething in phyſioguomy; and it may per- 


haps bear a much purer philoſophy than what theſe authors were 
acquainted withal. This, at leaſt, we dare ſay, that of all the 


fanciful arts of the ancients, diſuſed among the moderns, there 4 we otherwiſe call the doctrine of the avim 


is none has ſo much foundation in nature as this. 
There is an apparent correſpondence between the face and the 
mind; the features and lineaments of the one are directed by 


the motions and affections of the other: there is even a peculiar 


Preſent themſelves to the: ſenſes, nay, the different id 


and each an impreſſion correſpondent or adequate to 


* 
P H | * 
— 7 f . 


of che countenance, to each particular FR 
each particular idea of the 2 See ooo ag ' Perkaps o 


ſpeech.— Thanks to bounteous nature, ſh 

to one only method of converſing with Hehe feos 10 
ing each other's choughts; we have ſeveral: we do team, 
depend on the tongue, which may happen to be bo Wholh 
the ear, which may be deaf; but in thoſe caſes we ha ; a 
ther reſource, the countenance and the eye, which hy 
this further advantage, that by comparing the ee 
tongue (a member exceedingly liable to deceive) with he 
the face, the Prevarications of the former may be gp o 
The foundation of phyſcogiomy is this; the different object th 


eas 
X ſpirits, 
therefore each a different impreſſion. its Cauſe. 
If it be asked bow ſuch an impreſſion ſhould be effected? I 
i 


ariſe in the mind, do each make ſome impreſſion on th 


eaſy to anſwer that it follows from the oeconomy of the cr 
eg. 


tor, who has fixed ſuch a relation between the ſe 

the creation; to the end we may be apprized of Sap Parts of 
or recels of things uſeful or hurtful to us. PProacb 
If this be not philoſophical enough, take the manner in the 


—_ 


| Carteſian language, thus: the animal ſpirits moved in the organ 


by an obejct, continue their motion to the brain; whence the 
motion is propagated to this or that particular part of the | 
as is moſt ſuitable to the deſign of nature; having firſt N 
proper alteration in the face, by means of its nerves checks 1 
the pathetici and oculorum matorii. ee 
The face, here, does the office of a dial- plate; the wheel a; 
ſprings. within-fide the machine actuating its muſcles he 

what is next to be expected from the ftriking part.— Not tha * 
motion of the ſpirits is.continued all the way by the impreſſo 
of the object; the impreſſion: probably terminates in the me. 


Gwither imagines may be effected much after the ſame mance: 
as the air is conveyed into the pipes of an organ, which being 
uncovered, the air ruſhes in, and when the keys are let 20 
ſtopped again. See CoNSENT of parts. 
Now, if by repeated acts, or the frequent entertaining of a fl 
vourite paſſion, or vice, which natural temperament hashurtied 
or cuſtom dragged one to; the face is often put in that po. 
ſture which attends ſuch acts; the animal ſpirits will make 
ſuch patent paſſages through the nerves (in which the eſſence 
of a habit conſiſts. See HaprT;) that the face is ſometime 


unalterably ſet in that poſture, (as the Indian religious are by 
a long continued fitting in ſtrange poſtures in their pagods) or 


at leaſt falls inſenſibly and mechanically into that poſture, unle 
ſome preſent object diſtort it therefrom, or diſſimulation hide 
it. See Faquir. . 
This reaſoning is confirmed by obſervation: thus we ſee gre: 
drinkers, with eyes generally ſet to the noſe; the adducent mu- 
cles being oft employed to put them in that poſture, in order 
to view their loved liquor in the glaſs, in the time of drinking; 
whence thoſe muſcles are alſo denominated bibitory muſcles. 
Thus alſo laſcivious perſons are remarkable for the oculoruw 
mobilis petulantia, as Petronius calls it.— Hence we may ac 
count for the quakers expecting face, waiting rhe ſpirit; theme. 
lancholly face of moſt ſectaries; the ſtudious face of men oi 
great application of mind, exc. 47 5 | 
Were our obſervation a little more ſtrict and delicate, we migit 
doubtleſs not only diſtinguiſh habits and tempers, but even fo. 
feſſions.— In effect, does there need much penetration to ibn. 
guiſh the fierce look of the veteran ſoldier, the contentious 
Took of the practiſed pleader, the ſolemn look of the mini 
Mae EE SS... 
PHYSIOLOG Y#, 9rzloaorlia, the doctrine of nature, 0! 
natural bodies; called alſo phyſics, and natural phil) 
See Pfysics, Get. | 
The word is formed of pi, nature, and N, diſcourſe, reaſon 
PaysI10LOGY nt do ee only an internal reaſoning, or d. 
courſing, which ſtops or terminates in the ſpeculation, ol abſtrac 
contemplation of its object, viz. natural appearances, their cal 
&-c., and does not direct or preſcribe rules for the making of oats 
ral things, e. gr. ſtones, plants, Gc. 
In wih de, Ea, . does not properly belong to Ha 
but is a kind of a counter- part thereto, as imitating or en 
nature, rather than conſidering and explaining her. See Vi 
MIs TRY. 4 zen 
PHys10LOGY, is more particularly uſed for a branch of medi 5 
which conſiders nature with regard to the cure of diſeaſes; par 
cularly the human body, its parts, ſtructure, bean, 
functions, oeconomy, &. See MEDICINE. vnd hit 


Na ire ER ch the ſame 
Phyſiology, in this ſenſe, amounts to mu l 


J 


OECONOMY EEO 8 lants; 0! 
PHYTOLOGYY?*, ®YTOAOTIA, a diſcourſe upon p p 1 * 
deſcription of their forms, kinds, properties, &*. _—_ 

The word is compounded of the Greek, prſen, Plant, 


arrangement of the members of the face, a peculiar diſpoſition 


 Jifcourſe, or dee, J deſcribe, rehearſe - FTA 


=" 
. 


p16 


nuis, 
brain. 
PIACHE, Piazza, à covered arched walk, or portico. 


" PonTICo and PIAZZA. | 92755 e f 
p Las TE R, a Spaniſh money, more ordinarily called piece 0 
eight. See PIECE of eight. e 
 PIAZZ A, in building, popularly called piache, 
for a portico, or covered walk, ſupported 
„ „ 
The word : 
whence it alſo became applied to 
them. | IN 
PICA, in medicine, malacia; 
; makes the patient abſurdly covet things unfit d, 
pable of nouriſhing, 4 9 ah, Plaiſter, ſalt, lime, 
- vinegar, pepper, &. See APETIIfT . 
The ne is ec in girls, and women with child; men are 
more rarely affected with it. The diſorder is ſeldom original , 
but uſually an effect of an hypochondriacal infirmity in men; 
and a chloroſis, ſtoppage of the menſes, or their eruption about 
the ſecond month of pregnancy, in women: ſometimes it 15 
| hereditary in children, from ſome caule affecting the mother. 
See MoNSTER. 5) 2 
The diſeaſe is uſually ſuppoſed to have its riſe from a vitious fer- 
ment of the ſtomach; to which may be added diſorders of the 
imagination, occaſioned by ill examples and ridiculous prejudices. 
See IMAGINATION. _ 1 5 
In the Philoſophical Tranſactions, Dr. Fairfax gives us an inſtance 
of a woman in Stow market, who was invited by her pica to ſuck 
the wind out of bellows; which as often as ſhe could ſhe took 
into her body with open mouth, forcing it in by blowing with 
both hands, the bellows inverted. —He adds, he knew another 
in the ſame circumſtances, whom nothing would ſatisfy but 
crackling cinders under her feet. 
Something like this has alſo been found The laſt 
mentioned author mentions a greyhound bitch, who five or ſix 
days before caſting ber whelps, longed for another bitch's whelps, 
and eat them all up, and would have eat the bitch helſelf. Thus 
it is that fows are ſometimes known to eat up whole litters of 
pigs.— The uſual remedies in the pica, are bleeding, purging, 
{ vomiting, and chalybeats. 2 5 | HO TEE 
Pic, in printing. See printing 
P 


See 


an Italian name 
by arches. See 


literally ſignifies a broad or 
the walks, or portico's around 


'or a depravation of appetite, which 
unfit for food, or inca- 
chalk, 


+ 


LETTER. 2 | 
ICARDS, a religious ſect, who aroſe in Bohemia, in the 
XV century; ſo called from their author one Picard. . 
He drew after him a great number of men and women, pre- 
tending he would reſtore them to the primitive ſtate of inno- 
cence wherein Adam was created ; and accordingly himſelf 
aſſumed the title of the new Adam. See Ap AMI TES. 


ſiſted the liberty of the ſons of God; and that all thoſe not of 
their ſe& were in bondage. = 

He firſt began in Germany and the Low Countries : perſuading 
many to go naked, andſgiving them the name of Adamites.—Af- 
ter rhis, ſeizing an iſland ty, the river Lauſnecz, a few leagues from 
Thabor, the head quarters of Ziſca, he fixed himſelf and his fol- 
lowers therein; appointed his women to be common, but al- 
lowed none to enjoy them without his permiſſion. So that when 
any man deſired a woman he carried her to Picard, who gave him 
leave in theſe words, go, increaſe, multiply and fill the earth. 

At length, Ziſca, the great general of the Huſſit 
tor his victories over the emperor Sigiſmund, ſtruck with their 
abominations, marched againſt them; and making himſelf maſter 


ſpared to inform himſelf of their doctrine, 
PICATUM vinum. See the article Vinum. | 
PICKAGE, or Piccack, Piccacium, an ancient cuſtom 
or duty, paid at fairs and markets, for breaking the ground, 
and pitching up ſtalls, or ſtandings. _ | 
This profit of pickage was uſually given or granted in charters 
for holding a fair or market . 
PICKEERING, and PicktRooNING. See the article 
PicQUEERING. „ 1 
PICK he Picquer, or Pr 
at one end, and uſually ſhod with iron; uſed in laying out th 
ground, to mark the = meaſures and angles 3 4A, | ? 
There are alſo larger pickers, drove into the earth to hold toge- 
ther faſcines or faggots, in any work caſt up in haſte. ö 
Pickgrs are alſo ſtakes drove into the ground by the tents of the 
borſe, in a camp, ne tents 
of the foot, 
in a ring. 


where they reſt their muſkers or pikes about them 


called alſo mater tenuit, and meninx te- 


open Place, or Square; | 


in brutes.— The laſt| 


Under this pretence he taught his followers to abandon them- 
ſelves to all impurity ; making them believe that therein con- 


ſo famous 


of their iſland, put them all to death except two, whom he 


Er, in fortification, a ſtake ſharp] 


to tie their horſes to; and before the tents 


PIC 


j are faſtened the cordages of tents. Thus, to plant the picker, 
is to encamp, | 


ſo|P1cxET in gaming. See the article PrQUeT. 


PICKLE, a brine, or liquor, ordinarily compoſed of ſalt, vi- 
negar, &c. ſometimes with the addition of ſpices, &-c. wherein 
meats, fruits, &c. are preſerved and ſeaſoned. | 
PICKLE is alſo uſed ſubſtantively for a fruit, root, leaf, or other 
vegetable matter, prepared in pickle, to be uſed by way of ſauce, 
ec. See SALLET, GGG. | I 
They pickle artichokes, muſhrooms, aſhen- keys, barberries, aſ- 
paragus, beans, c. Broom- buds, capers, and olives are pickled 
with oil and vinegar. See CaPERs, Ge. Is 
PICKLED 115 See the article Fist. 17 Leg 
PICQUEERING, PickEERING, or PICKEROONING, a little 
flying war, or ſkirmiſh, which the foldiers make when detached 
from their bodies, for pillage, or before a main battle begins. 
See SKIRMISH. 
PIQUET, or Picker, a celebrated game at cards, much in uſe 
throughout the polite world. See Gamez and Caps. 
It is played between two perſons, with only thirty two cards; 
all the duces, threes, fours, fives, and ſixes, being ſet aſide. 
In reckoning at this game, every card goes for the number it 
bears, as a ten for ten; only all court - cards go for ten, and the 
ace for eleven: and the uſual game is one hundred up. In 
playing, the ace wins the king, the king the queen, and ſo down. 
Twelve cards are dealt around, uſually by two and two; which 
done, the remainder are laid in the middle: if one of the 
gameſters find he has not a court-card in his hand, he is to de- 
clare he has carte blanche, and tell how many cards he will lay 
out, and deſire the other to diſcard, that he may ſhew his game, 
and ſatisfy his antagoniſt that the carte blanche is real; for 
which he reckons ten. 3 1 
Each perſon diſcards, i. e. lays aſide a certain number of his 
cards, and takes in a like number from the ſtock. —The firſt, 
of the eight cards, may take three, four or five; the dealer, all 
the remainder if he pleaſes. 7 
After diſcarding, the eldeſt hand examines what ſuit he has 
moſt cards of; and reckoning how many points he has in that 
ſuit ; if the other have not ſo many in that or any other ſuit 
he tells one for every ten of that ſuit.— He who thus reckons 
moſt is ſaid to win the point. ps 
The point being over, each examines what ſequences he has 
.of the ſame ſuit, viz. how many tierces, or ſequences of three, 
quarters or fours, quintes or fives, ſixiemes or ſix's, Gc. For 
a tierce they reckon three points, for a quarte four, for a quinte 
fifteen, and for a ſixieme ſixteen, &c. And the ſeveral ſequences 
are diſtinguiſhed in dignity by the cards they begin from : 
2 thus; ace, king, and queen, are called tierce major; king, queen, 
and knave, tierce to a king ; knave, ten, and nine, tierce to 4 
knave, exc. and the beſt tierce, quarte, or quinte, i. e. that 
which takes its deſcent from the beſt card, prevails ; fo as to 
make all the others in that hand good, and deſtroy all thoſe 
in the other hand. —In like manner a quarte in one hand ſets 
aide a tierce in the other. | | 
The ſequences over, they proceed to examine how many aces, 
kings, queens, knaves, and tens, each holds ; reckoning for 
every three of any ſort, three: but here too, as in ſequences, 
he that with the ſame number of threes, has one that is higher 
than any the other has, e. gr. three aces, has all his others made 
good hereby, and his adverſary's all fer aſide. But four of any 
ſort, which is called a quatorze, always ſer aſide three. 
All the game in hand being thus reckoned, the eldeſt proceeds 
to play; reckoning one for every card he plays above a nine; 
and the other follows him in the ſuit: and the higheſt. card of 
the ſuit wins the trick. Note, unleſs a trick be won with a 
card above a nine, (except the laſt trick) nothing is reckoned 
for it ; though the trick ſerves afterwards towards winning 
dhe cards: and that he who plays laſt does not reckon for his 
cards unleſs he wins the trick. 7 5 * 40 
The cards being played out, he that has moſt tricks reckons ten 
for winning the cards. —If they have tricks alike neither reckons 
any thing —The deal being finiſhed, and each having marked 
up his game, they proceed to deal again as before, Cutting a- 
freſh each time for the deal. 74111 
If both parties be within a few points of being up, the carte 
blance is the firſt thing that reckons; then the point; then the 
ſequences ; then the quatorzes or threes ; then the tenth cards. 
He that can reckon thirty in hand, by carte blanche, points, 
quintes, &c. without playing, ere the other has reckoned any 
thing, reckons ninety for them; — and this is called a repique ; — 
if he reckons above thirty, he reckons ſo many above ninety. 
If he can make up thirty, part in hand, and part play, ere the 
other has told any thing, he reckons for them ſxty,—And this 


When an horſeman hath committed any conſiderable offence. 
he is often ſentenced to ſtand on the IgE. which i 1 | 
| 8 hand drawn up as high as it can be ſtretched, and thus to 
vr on the point of a picker or ſtake, only with the toe of 
ab Oppolite foot; ſo that he can neither ſtand nor hang well, 
dito eale himſelf by changing feet. EY 
<KETS are alſo ſtakes with notches towards the top, to which 


is called a pigue. Whence the name of the game. 
He that wins all the tricks, inſtead of ten, which is his right 


for winning the cards, reckons forty,—and this is called a capo. 
PICRA—Hiers Picks. See the 42 HiE Ra. wh 
PICTA Tuga. See the article Toca. 


PICTS Wall, in antiquity, a famed piece of Roman work, be- 


gun by the emperor Adrian, on the northern bounds of Englind, 


to prevent the Incurſions of the Picts and Scots, See WALL 
| | At 


PIE 


At firſt it was made only of turf, ſtrengthened with palliſadoes ; 
till the emperor Severus, coming in perſon into Britain, built 
it with ſolid ſtone, reaching eight miles in length, from the Iriſh 
to the German ſea, or from Carliſle to Neycaſtle ; with watch- 
towers garriſoned at the diſtance of a mile from each other. 
It was ruined ſeveral times by the Picts, and often repaired by 
the Romans. — At laſt Ætius, a Roman general, rebuilt it of 
brick; and the Picts ruining it the year following, it was no 
longer regarded, but as a boundary between the two nations. 
The wall was eight foot thick, and twelve high from the ground; 
it run on the northſide of the rivers Tyne and Irthing, up and 
down ſeveral hills; the tract or remains of it are to be ſeen this 
day in many places both in Cumberland and Northumberland. 
PICTURE, PicTuRra, a piece of painting; or a ſubject, re- 


preſented in colours, on canvas, wood, or the like ; and in- 


cloſed in a frame. See ParinTING. 


PIECE, in commerce, ſignifies ſometimes a whole; and ſome- | 


times only a part of the whole. 
In the firſt ſenſe, we ſay, a piece of cloth, of velvet, ec. mean- 


ing a certain quantity of yards, regulated by cuſtom ; being yet 


entire, and not cut. Sce CLoTH. 


In the other ſignification, we ſay, a piece of tapeſtry, meaning a 
diſtinct member wrought a part, which with ſeveral others 


make one hanging. See TAPESTRY. 

A piece of wine, of cyder, ec. is a caſk full of thoſe liquors. 
Chimney PIECE. CH:MNEY. 
Detached PIECE. DETACHED, 
Maſter-PIECE. 0 n * 

Eaſel Pitce. | EAs EL. 


PIECE, in matters of money, ſignifies, ſometimes, the ſame thing 
this piece is too light, Gc. See 


with ſpecies : as, when we ſay, 
SPEC1Es, and Coin. | 


Sometimes, by adding the value of the pieces, it is uſed to expreſs 
ſuch as have no other particular name: as, a piece of eight rials, 


a piece of twenty five ſols, &c. 

In England, the piece abſolutely, is ſometimes uſed ſor twenty 
ſhillings ſterling; and ſometimes for a guinea. See GUINEA, 
PounD, and STERLING. 


By 6 G. II. c. 25. Broad-pieces of five and twenty or three and 


twenty ſhillings value, or any halves or quarters thereof, are 


called in.—And all perſons are forbid to receive or utter them 
in payment by tale. 

PIECE of eight, or piaftre, is a ſilver money, firſt ſtruck in Spain, 
afterwards in other countries; and now current in moſt parts of 
the world. Seee Coin. DE, 

It has its name piece of eight, or rial of eight, becauſe equal to 
eight ſilver rials. See R1ar. 


D ; . p 
Its value is nearly on the fame foot with the late French crown; 


PIEDROIT, in architecture, a peer 


it is expreſſed pierced lozenge ways. 


IE 


ſupport a buſt, or other little figure. See 
2 The word is French, "nai, ook te bn A Bug, , 
» , Oot. 
2 hr 99 Sons ny or a ſquare kind ac. 
lar, part whereof is hid within a wall of 
STATA. See PauR and Para. 
The only thing wherein it differs from a pilaſter is dh. 
latter has a regular baſe, and capital. whic "2 is Ut the 
| r TE end Which the other wan, Vee 
PIEDROIT is alſo uſed for a part of the ſolid 
door or window ; eee the abe Ns to 
tableau, leaf, &. See Door, WIN Dow, Ge. bralk, 
PIE-POUDE R- court, an ancient court mentioned 
of our ſtatutes, to be held in fairs; for the renderin 7 Ny 
to buyers and ſellers ; and the redreſs of Es. or Juſtice 
ry See FAIR. | es Uiling 
t had its name, either becauſe moſt ordinarily held; 
and that the ſuiters hereat were chiefly 
duſty feet, called by the French, pieds poudreux : or fro = 
expedition intended in the hearing of cauſes proper 8 
ere the duſt went off the plaintiff and defendant's feet eo, 
The Saxons called it ceapung-zemox, 3. e. a court of mer 
diſe ; or for the deciſion of diſputes relating to buying __ 
ling—Doctor and ſtudent obſerve that it is only hel 0 = 
the continuance of the fairs, Gc. 8 
PIER. See the article PEER. 
PIERCED, PERC EV, in heraldry, is when an ordinary is 
forated or ſtruck through, ſhewing, as it were, a hole in 3 ; 
This piercing is to be expreſſed in blazon, as to its ſhape: th 
if a crols have a ſquare hole, or perforation in the center ; 
blazoned, ſquare pierced, which is more proper than _ 
pierced, as Leigh expreſſes it; and accordingly the Frenk af 
it perce en quarre—When the hole, or perforation, is round it 
muſt be expreſſed round pierced ; which Gibbon in Latin cab 
perforata, becauſe all holes made with piercers or augers, are 
round.—If the hole in the center be in the ſhape of a lozenge, 


All piercings muſt be of the colour of the field, becauſe piercing 
implies the ſhewing of what is under the ordinary, or bearing — 
Though when ſuch figures appear on the center of a croſs, G- 
of another colour, the croſs is not to be ſuppoſed pierced bu 
that the figure on it is a charge, and muſt be accordingly bl. 
zoned. See CRoss, Gc. 

PIERCING, among farriers.— To pierce a horſe's ſbue lean, i 
to pierce it too near the edge of the iron.—To pierce it fax, j 
to pierce it further in. 

PIES, in our ancient law-books.—Freres Piks, were a fort of 
monks, ſo called becauſe they wore black and white garment, 
like magpies; the ſame, we ſuppoſe, with thoſe ſince called 
Carmelites: who for a like reaſon were anciently called by the 


viz. four ſhillings and fix pence ſterling—In 1687, the propor- 
tion of the {imple rial to the piaſter was changed; and in lieu of 
eight rials they gave ten. At preſent the reduction is on the an- 
cient ſtandard. 


French Freres Barrez. See CARNELITE. | 
They are mentioned by Walſingham, p. 124. In quodam ac 
cœmeterio, quod fuerat quondam fratrum, quos freres pies deu. 
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ico | There are two kinds of piaſters or Spaniſh crowns; the one ſtruck 1 appellabant. g 
bf at Potoſi, the other at Mexico: theſe latter are a little matter heavier'PIESTRUM, MEETPON, an inſtrument wherewithal to ber 
77757 than the former, but in return they are not quite ſo fine. in pieces the bones of the head, in drawing a child out of the 


— 
KL + 


The piece of eight has its diminutions ; viz. the demi piaſter, or womb: called alſo embryorhlaſtes. See EMBRYOTHLASTES 
piece of four rials; the quarter, or piece of tuo; the half quar- PI E TAN TIA, or PiTTANCE, a portion of victuals diſtri 
ter, and the ſixteenth. The exchange between Spain and Eng- ted to the members of a college, or other community, uf 
land is made in pieces of eight. See EXCHANGE. ſome great feſtivals. See PITTANCE. | 
PIECE, is alſo a kind of money of account, or rather a manner P IETANTIARIUS. See the article PrrANcCIARIUs. 
of accounting uſed among the negroes on the coaſt of Angola PIE T IST 8, a religious ſect lately ſprung up among the prote- 
in Africa. See MN E v. | ſtants of Germany, ſeeming to be a kind of mean between the 
The price of ſlaves, and other commodities, here negotiated, as alſo] quakers of England and the quietiſts of the Romith church, See 
the duties paid the petty kings, are eſtimated on both ſides in pieces] QUIETISM and QUAKERS. | ” 
Thus, thoſe barbarians requiring ten pieces for a ſlave; the Eu-] Their author was Spenerus, from whom they learnt to 4 pie 
ropeans in like manner value the money or merchandize, to be] all eccleſiaſtical polity, all ſchool theology, all forms an - 
given in exchange, in pieces. See COMMERCE. monies ; and to give themſelves up to contemplation, and tie 
E. gr. ten Anabaſtes, are one piece; a barrel of powder of ten] myſtick theology. See Mys Tic. : Pr 
pounds, one piece; a piece of blue ſalempouris, four pieces; ten] The Pietiſts are eſteemed Adiaphoriſts, or e N 
braſs baſons, one piece. in the German way of talking, they receive and allow o : 
Pixcs, in heraldry, denotes an ordinary, or charge. See Orpi-| ſets among proteſtants, particularly the calviniſts; oy 
 NARY, and CHARGE. | the practice of other Lutherans. —Hence a Lutheran g en * 
The honourable pieces of the ſhield, are the chief, feſs, bend, defines Pieziſm, an aſſemblage of the hypotheſes, or Iy! - 5 
pale, bar, croſs, ſaltier, chevron; and in general all thoſe which] Anabaptiſts, Schwenckfeldians, Weigelians, n = 
may take up one third of the field, when alone, and in what] badiſts, and Quakers, who, under pretence of W. 3 
manner ſoever it be. tion, and in hopes of better times, {et aſide the AugPus 
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Pieces, in the military art, include all ſorts of great guns and] feſſion. See ADIAPHORIST. + {chiſm, bi of 2 
mortars. See Gun, CAN NoN, and MoRTaR. | The fame author charges the Pieziſ's not only Lich c = * 
Theſe are alſo called pieces of ordnance, or artillery. See On-] with hereſy : in that they believe with the apr; 4% of the 
DINANCE, Oc. | effect of the ſacraments depends on the piety 3 1 ſtance o Such 

Field PIExc Es, are a ſmaller ſort, carrying balls of ten or twelve] miniſter ; that creatures are emanations from 17 be der arch 
pounds. See FIELD pieces. | God ; that a ſtate of grace is a real e = 77 The 

Battery P1ECEs, are the larger ſort of guns uſed at ſieges for ma- tributes, and a true deification ; that _ x ode” "ek wk 
king of breaches.—Such are the twenty four pounders, and the though he deny the divinity of Jeſus Chri 5 Par the prevelti ow ; 


nocent, provided they will be but ſincere; 18 
grace Enders and . the will begins the . ao tht 
that one may have faith without any ſupernatur? =_ Hs 
all love of the creature is original fin ; that 2 7 nan, od 
all ſin ; that one may enjoy the kingdom of God in bock inte 
Thele things we find charged on the Pietiſts in a | 


3 ra 
led, Manipulus obſervationum Amtipietifticorm. Indeed 505 


culverin; the one carrying twenty four, and the other eighteen 
pound of ball. | 
Poris0N. 
Elevation of a PIECE. Heeren 
uadrating a PIECE. QUADRATING. 
PIEDOUCHEX, in architecture, a little ſtand, or pedeſtal, 


Poiſoning- a PIECE. 
= the articles 
either oblong or ſquare, enriched without mouldings; ſerving to 


PI L 


looks like polemical exaggeration; at leaſt it is certainly ſo with 
egard to 4 good part of them. | hy 5 
mg effect there are Pietiſts of ſeveral kinds: ſome are in g 


the overturning a great part of 
illuſions, and carry their errors to gag 


gi. 
the bene and good people, who diſguſted with the coldneſs 


iry of other churches, and charmed with the frequent 

TY os pier are attached to their party, without giving 
into the groſſeſt of their errors. 5 

PIE TY - Mounts of PIE Tv. See the article! e 3 

PIG of lead, the eighth part of a fother, amounting to about 250 2. 


p "ER Henricus, flothful Harry, a ſlow diſtilling chymical fur- 
nace ; called alſo athanor. See ATHANOR and FURNACE. 

PIGMENTS, PiGMENTA, Preparations uſed by err 
dyers, &c. to impart colours to bodies, or to imitate particular 
colours. See COLOUR. 5 + 
When glaſs is ſtained, or coloured, as in painting on giats, Or 
for counterfeiting gems, or Precious ſtones ; the pigment is 
uſually of a metalline, or a mineral nature. See ENAMEL ; 
ſee allo painting on GLASS. ; 

PIGMY, or PycMy. See the article PyGMy. 

PIGNE. See the article PINEA. . | 

PIKE*, an offenſive weapon, conſiſting of a ſhaft of wood, 
twelve or fourteen foot long; headed with a flat pointed ſteel, 
called the ſpear. See ARM. - 


* The name pike is ſaid to be derived from a bird called by the 


French pie, by us wood-pecker, whoſe bill is ſo ſharp as to pierce 
wood like an auger. Du Cange derives it from the baſe Latin 

pica, or picea, Which Turnebus ſuppoſes to have been ſo. called 
quaſi ſpica, becauſe reſembling a kind of ear of corn: Octavio 
Ferrari derives it 4 fpicu/a—M. Fauchet ſays, it is the pize gave 
name to the Picards, and Picardy, which he will have to be mo- 
dern, and to have been framed on occaſion of that people' renew- 

ing the uſe of the pike, the etymology whereof he fetches from the 
French piguer, to prick: others will have the name picard to 
have been given that people by reaſon of their readineſs to pick 
quarrels, called in French pigues. 

The pike was a long time in uſe in the infantry, to enable them 
to ſuſtain the attack of the cavalry ; but is now taken from 
them, and the bayoner, which ſcrews on at the end of the ca- 
rabine, ſubſtirured in its place. See BAYONET. | 
Yet the pike {till continues the weapon of foot-officers, who fight 
pike in hand, ſalute with the pike, Gic. 
Pliny fays the Lacedæmonians were the inventors of the pike, — 
The Macedonian phalanx was a battallion of pitemen. See 
PHALANY. 8 
PixE, in commerce To treat at the PIxx, or pike's end, 4 /a 
pique, denotes a kind of commerce which the Europeans hold 
with certain ſavage nations, wherein they are to keep on their 
guard, and as it were ſword in hand. Thus it is we treat with 
the ſavaggs of Canada, exc. and ſome negro nations on the coaſt 
of Africa. | 
Treating at the pike, alſo denotes a kind of prohibited traffic 
which the Engliſh, French and Dutch maintain in ſeveral parts 


doctrine ; others are only viſionaries and others | 


PIL 


ing with a fourth or fifth part of its thickneſs, See COLUMN, 
The pilaſter is different in different orders; it borrows the name 
of each order, and has the tame proportions, and the {ame ca- 
pitals, members, and ornaments, with the columns themſelves. 
See ORDER. 

Pilaſters are uſually without either ſwelling or diminution, as 


broad at top as at the bottom; though tome of the modern ar- 


chitects, as M. Manſard, ec. diminiſh them at top, and even 
make them ſwell in the middle, like columns; particularly 
when placed behind columns. See DIMINUTION. 

Pilaſters, M. Perrault obſerves, like columns, become of diffe- 
rent kinds, according to the different manner wherein they are 
applied to the wall. — Some are wholly detached, called by Vi- 
truvius, paraſtatæ; others have three faces clear out of the 
wall; and others two; and others only one; all called by Vitru- 
vius, ante. Sec ANTA and PARASTATA. | 
Inſulate pilaſters are but rarely found in the antique. — The chief 
uſe they made of pilaſters was at the extremities of portico's, to 


give the greater ſtrength to the corners. 


There are four principal things to be regarded in pilaſters, vi. 
their projecture out of the wall, the diminution, the diſpoſition 
of the entablature when it happens to be common to them and 
to a column, and their flutings and capitals. _ 

1 Then, the projecture of pilaſters which have only one face 
out of the wall, is to be one eighth of their breadth ; at moſt 
not above one ſixth. When they receive impoſts againſt their 
ſides, their projecture may be a quarter of their diameter. See 
PRoJECTURE. | 

2% Pilaſters are but ſeldom diminiſhed, when they have only 
one face out of the wall. — Indeed where they ſtand in the 
fame line with columns, and the entablature is continued over 
both, without any break, the pilaſters are to have the fame dimi- 
nution with the columns; that is to ſay, on the face reſpecting 
the column; the ſides being left without any diminution. 

3* Pilaſters are ſometimes fluted, though the columns they ac- 
company be not; and, on the other hand, the columns are ſome- 
times fluted, when the pi/a/ters that accompany them are not. 
The flutings of pilaſters are always odd in number, except in 
half pila/ters, meeting at inward angles; where four flutings are 
made for three, Oc. See FLUTE. | 
4* The proportions of the capitals of pilaſters, are the ſame 
as to height with thoſe of columns, but differ in width ; the 
leaves of the former being much wider; becaule pilaſters, though 
of equal extent, have only the ſame number of leaves for their 
girt, viz. eight — Their uſual diſpoſition is to have two in each 
face, in the lower row, and in the upper row one in the middle, 
and two halves in the angles, in the turns whereof they meet.— 
Add to this, that the rim of the vaſe or tambour is not ſtrait as 
the lower part is, but a little circular and prominent in the 
middle. See CAPITAL, Gc. 

In pilaſters that ſupport arches, the proportions, Palladio ſhews, 
muſt be regulated by the light they lie in; and at angles, by 
the weight they are to ſuſtain. For which reaſon, ſays Sir Henry 
Wotton, a ruſtic ſuperficies beſt becomes them. 


of the Spaniſh Welt Indies, near the colonies which thoſe na-|P1LASTER-brick. See the article Brick. 


tions have in the Caribbee Iſlands. 


| PILCHARD-f/hing. See pilchard FIsHING. 


Perhaps it ſhould rather be called zreating at pike, i. e. with the|PI LE, in antiquity, a pyramid built of wood, whereon were laid 


vellel at anchor; in regard this commerce, which is prohibited 
on pain of death, is only practiſed in roads where veſſels lye at 


the bodies of the deceaſed, to be burnt. See BusTuM ; lee allo 
FUNERAL, BURNING, Gc. | 


anchor, waiting for the Spaniſh merchants, who ſometimes by PILE is alſo uſed in building, for a great ſtake rammed into the 


ſtealth, more frequently wich the connivance of the gover- 
nors, Cc. come to exchange their gold, pieces of eight, cochi- 
neal, G. for the European merchandizes. | 

Others will have it treating at the pike, z. e. at a pike's length, 


or diftance ; by reaſon of the diſtance ſtrangers are obliged to 
keep at. See COMMERCE. 


PIKE fiſbing. 5 FisHING 
Huxing of PIKE, $ dee the articles HuxiNG. 


earth for a foundation to build upon in marſhy ground. See 


FOUNDATION ; ſee alſo PALLIFICATION. 
Amſterdam, and fome other cities are wholly built upon piles. 
The ſtoppage of Dagenham-breach is effected by dove: tail 


piles, i. e. piles mortiſed into one another, by a dove-tail joint. 


See PALE, and Dove-TaiL. 


PILE is alſo uſed, among architects, for a maſs, or body, of 


building. See BuiLDiNG. 


PLLA or PILE, among our ancient writers, denotes the arms-ſide PILE, P1L4, in coinage, denotes a kind of punchion, which, in the 


of a piece of money. See MoNEy and Coin. 
The denomination aroſe hence, that anciently this ſide bore an| 
impreſſion of a church built on piles. See PILE. 
Feta, lib. I. cap. 39. He who brings an appeal of robbery or 
theft againſt another, mnſt ſhew the certain quantity, quality 
price, weight, number, meaſure, valorem & pilum; where pi 
lum ſignifies figuram monetæ. 

Pia, PEER, in building, a maſſive of maſons work in manner 
of pillar, uſually hexagonal. See PEER. 

* The word comes from the Latin, pila, uſed in the ſame ſenſe b 
Vitruvius; and this, probably, from aa, cogo, coarcto. E 

Such are thoſe ſerving as fulcra, to ſeparate and ſupport the 
aches of a ſtone-bridge, or the beams of a wooden-bridge. 
The peers of a ſtone- bridge are not to be leſs than one ſixth 
part of the arch, nor more than a fourth. Sce BRIDGE. 
hls IG that pilæ and their quadras, as we ſee them in 
* * altars and monuments, were uſed for inſcriptions; but 
4 55 and more maſſy lerved for arches and buttreſſes to 
erben ee were ſometimes made ſemi- circular: but the 
5 8 thoſe pointed at right angles, as beſt able to 


PLA i ite 
STER, in architecture, a ſquare column, ſometimes inſu- 


lated, b 5 W 
e pit frequently let within 2 wall, and only projecting 


old way of coining with the hammer, contain'd the arms, croſs, or 
other figure and inſcription, to be ſtruck for the reverſe of the 
ſpecies. See CoIN and SPECIES. 

Accordingly, we till call the arms fide of a piece of money, the 


pile, and the head the croſs; becauſe in the ancient monies, a 


croſs uſually took the place of the head in ours. See Col NIN G. 
Hence alſo the game of croſs and pile. 

Some will have it called pile, pila, becauſe on this fide, in our 
ancient coins, there was an impreſſion of a church built on 


piles. Scaliger, with more probability, derives it from the old 
French word, pile, a ſhip. Vide prima Scaligarana, in voc. 


Nummus Ratitus, p. 115.—In ſome ancient writings pila is uſed 


to ſignify the particular figure or impreſſion of money.—Thus 
Fleta; he who brings an appeal of robbery, or theft, againſt 
another, muſt ſhew the certain quantity, quality, price, weight, 
number, meaſure, value, and pile. See PILA. 

PILE, in heraldry, is an ordinary, in form of a point inverted, or a 
ſtake ſharpened ; contracting trom the chief, and terminating in 
a point towards the bottom of the ſhield, ſome what in manner 
ot a wedge.—See Tab. Herald. fig. 80. 

It is formed probably in imitation of the Roman pilum, which 
was a tapering dart about five feet long, and ſharpencd at the 
point with ſteel. 
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. obliged to take ſome turns round the pillory on foot, with a 


PIL 


The pile is born inverted, engrailed, & c. like other ordinaries, 
and iſſues indifferently from any point of the verge of the 
eſcutcheon. He beareth a pile gules, by the name of Chandos. 

Pil Es, in medicine, a diſeaſe, by phyſicians, called hemorrhoids. 
See HEMORRHOIDS. 

PILETTUSF, in our ancient foreſt laws, an arrow which had a 
round knob a little above the head, to hinder it from going far 
into the mark. 

* From the Latin pila, which ſignifies any round thing like a ball. 
Et guod foreſtarii ſui non portabunt ſagittas barbatas ſed pilettos. 
Charta Rogeri de Quincy. 

PILGRIM, one who travels through foreign countries to 
viſit holy places, and to pay his devotion to the reliques of dead 
ſaints. See RELIcs, JUBILEE, @c. 

* The word is formed from the Flemiſh, pelgrim, or Italian pele- 
grino, which ſignifies the ſame ; and thoſe originally from the 
Latin peregrinus, a ſtranger, or traveller. 

The humour of going on pilgrimage anciently prevailed ex- 
ceedingly ; particularly about the time of the croiſades. See 
 CRo15aDE and CRolsk. ED, 
Several of the principal orders of knighthood were eſtabliſhed 
in favour of pilgrims going to the Holy Land, to ſecure them 
from the violences and inſults of the Saracens and Arabs, Gc. 
Such were the order of the knights Templars, the knights Hoſ- 
pitallers, knights of Malta, exc. See ORDER, TEMPLAR, 

_ Marra, ec. 

PILLAGE, among builders, is ſometimes uſed for a ſquare pil- 
lar, ſtanding behind a column to bear up the arches; having a 
baſe and capital as a pillar has. See PILLAR. 

PILLAR, in architecture, a kind of irregular column, round and 
inſulate ; but deviating from the proportions of a juſt column 
See COLUMN. 

Pillars are always either too maſſive or too ſlender for a regular 
architecture. In effect, pillars are not reſtrained to any rules: 
their parts and proportions are arbitrary. 

Such e. gr. are the pillars which ſupport Gothic vaults and other 
buildings, &c. 

A ſquare pillar is a maſſive work, called alſo a peer or piedroit, 
ſerving to ſupport arches, G. See PEER and PiEDROIT. 
Butting pillar, is a butment or body of maſonry, raiſed to prop 
or ſuſtain the thruſt of a vault, arch, or other work. See 
BuTTREss and BUTMENT. | 

P1LLAR, in the manage, ſignifies the centre of the volta, ring, or 
manage-ground, round which a horſe turns; whether there be a 
wooden pillar placed therein, or not. See MANAGE. 

There are alſo other pillars in manages on the circumference, or 
fide; placed at certain diſtances, by two and two. To diſtin- 
guiſh theſe from that of the centre, they are called the :o pillars. 
When theſe latter are ſpoken of, it is uſual to ſay, work the horſe 
between the two pillars, —When the former, it is called working 
round the Pillar. | 

The uſe of the pillar in the centre, is for regulating the extent of 
ground, that the manage upon the volts may be performed 
with method, and juſtneſs, and that they may work in a ſquare 
by rule and meaſure upon the four lines of the volts; and alſo 

to break unruly high mettled horſes, without endangering the 
rider. 

The ru pillars are placed at the diſtance of two or three 
paces one from the other. — The horſe is put between theſe, 
to teach him to riſe before, and yerk out behind; and put 
himſelf upon raiſed airs, &c. either by the aids, or chaſtiſe- 
ment. | 

Ropes of two PILLARS. See the article Rope. 

PILLE of Foddray, or PiLE of Fouldrey, in the county of Lan- 
caſter, a defence built on a creek of the ſea called pille, by the 
idiom of the county, for a pile, or fort built for the ſaſe-guard, 
or protection of any place. 

This pile was erected there by the Abbot of Fourneſſe, in the firſt 
year of Edward III. Camd. Brit. Rex—Dedimus Henrico comiti 
Northumb. inſulam, caſtrum, pelam & dominium de Man, &c. 

Rot. Pat. 1 Hen. IV. | | 

PILLORY was anciently a-poſt erected in a croſs road, by the 
lord, as a mark of his ſeignory, with his arms on it, and ſome- 
times 2 collar to tye criminals to. 


PII. LOR r, at preſent, is a wooden machine, whereon certain cri-| 


minals, as perjurors, & c. are faſtened, and expoſed to the pub- 
lic deriſion. See PUNISHMENT, PERJURY, @e*c. 

In the laws of Canutus, it is called healfehang,—Sir Henry Spel- 
man ſays, it is ſupplicii machina ad ludibrium, magis quam penam. 
It was peculiarly intended for the puniſhment of bakers who 
ſhould be caught faulty in the weight, or finenels of their bread, — 
In old charters it is called colliſtrigium. 

The Pillory in Paris is in the middle of a round tower, with 
openings on every ſide.— It is moveable on an axis, or arbor ; 
round which the executioner gives the criminal the number of 
turns appointed in court; ſtopping him at each opening to ſhew 
him to the people.— It was intended for ſeveral kinds of cri- 
minals, particularly fraudulent bankrupts; and all who made a 
ceſſion, or ſurrender of their effects to their creditors, were 


PILL, PiLLULA, in pharmacy, a form of med 


Perpetual PILLs, PILLVLÆ perpetuæ, are r 


Bechic PIL ILS, are a ſort of pills good againſt coughs, 


PiLLULA Diarrhodon. See the article Diarrnonoy 
PILOT“, a perſon retain'd on board a ſhip to condy 


PILY Barry. See the article BaRRy Pily. 
PIMENTO, Prux NTA, all-ſpice; a kind of aromatic berry 


PIN, in commerce, a little, neceſſary implement chiefly uſed by 


whereas in other parts they uſe a mixture of tin, lead, and quict- 
| filver, which not only blanches worſe than the former, but b 


green cap on. See BANKRUPT, CESSION, Ge. 


PIN 


reſembling a little ball; invented in favo teme, taken ay. 
well take medicinal draughts ; as alſo to — * 4s canuo 
occaſional uſe without decaying. See Carapor readineſs fy 
Pills are of various kinds, anodyne, ſomniferous . | 
ritive, hyſteric, antinephritic, > bur principal © tive, ape. 
The baſis of pills is uſually aloes ; with which — cute 
turbith, hermodactyls, ſenna, rhubarb, mercury, g,. © Sith 
Pills are uſually wrapped up in leaf-gold, in « . ax, G. 
to prevent the ill taſte being perceived. n lle, 


made up into pills; thus called, becauſe TE Utitmony 
voided fifty times, they will purge every time with an Ps and 
force. See ANTIMONY and PERPETVar. miniſheq 
The aloephangine or aromatic PiLLs of Meſi 

ſcammony, troches of alhandal, and ſaffron, eons aog 
as being ſuppoſed to collect the humours from all re ehe 


) 
nature to caſt them out more eaſily. Parts, to enable 


fo call fron 


the Greek, en, cough.—They are alſo called hypoglotride, be 


cauſe left to diſſolve under the tongue. 


road, or harbour; or over bars, ſands; or through eres 
6 


and intricate chanels, or the like. 


* Menage derives the word pilot from prorita, 9. d. he who 
hep _ or head. Others fetch it from the old French, jil, 
Pilots are no conſtant and ſtanding officers on 
veſſels: but are moſtly call'd in occaſionally on coaſts and f 
unknown to the maſter. —And having done their parts in = 
ing the veſſel, return to ſhoar were they reſide. 2 
Among the French, pilot is alſo uſed for the ſteerſman - ,, 
officer on board a ſhip, who watches her courſe and dr 
it. See COURSE, SAILING, Gc. ; a 
There are two kinds of pilots; the one a coafting pile, wal 
quainted with the coaſts, ports, roads, bars, lands, Gr. and oy 
commands in fight thereof. See CoasTiNnG. 
The other an officer who makes obſervations and takes altitude 
out at ſea, uſes the quadrant, fore-ſtaff, watches the comp, 
Gc. See OBSERVATION, ALTITUDE, &c. 
The pilot is always the ſecond perſon in the ſhip; whether ire 
a man of war, or a merchant man.—Inthe former the captin 
is the firſt, the pilot the ſecond. In a merchant-ſhip, the mat 
is the firſt, the pilot after him. | 
The pilot is allo the ſteerſman, who ſtands at the helm, a 
manages the rudder. See STEERING, HELM, and Ruvpgy, 
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called alſo guinea- pepper. See PEPPER. 


the women, in adjuſting their dreſs. 
The form and application of this little moveable need no de. 
ſcription ; but its conſumption, and the number of hands i 
employs, are too conſiderable to be paſſed by unnoted. 
Pins are now altogether made of braſs-wire blanched: formerly 
they likewiſe made them of iron-wire, which being blanched 
like the others, paſſed for braſs: but the ill effects of thoſe pin 
has quite diſcarded their uſe. —The French however could not 
be driven off from them without ſeveral arrets of parliament, J 
a ſentence of the lieutenant de police, July 1695, the leizure df 
ſome millions of thoſe pins was confirmed, and the pins con- 
demned to be burnt by the common executioner, 

The pins moſt eſteemed in commerce are thoſe of England; 
thoſe of Bourdeaux are next, then thoſe made at Rugle, Nag, 
and ſome places in Normandy. 

The perfection of pins conſiſts in the ſtiffneſs of the wire, md 
its blanching, in the heads being well-turn'd, and the points fied 
The London pointing and blanching are in moſt repute ; de 
cauſe after forming the points on the ſtone, our pin-makers {moot 
them again on the poliſher ; and in blanching ule fine tin wel 
calcin'd, and ſometimes ſilver leaves prepar'd by the gold been, 


alſo dangerous, by reaſon of the ill quality of that mine - 
which renders « puncture with a pix thus blanched very a. the 
cult to cure. thir 
The conſumption of pins, and the number of artificers emploj Pin 
ed in the manufacture thereof are incredible. In Pari alone 01 
there were anciently above 1000 people employed in it, apr 0 
ſent there are none; yet there is every year {old above ts 

crowns worth of the pin-wire, to the pin-makers of the neigl⸗ The 


bouring places, all brought thither from Stockholm. —In " : 
tle town of Rugle in Normandy, there are computed at * 
500 workmen employed in the pin manufacture; the 
town being peopled therewith. 2 i 
Notwithſtanding that there is ſcarce any commoduty c _ 
than pins, there is none that paſſes through more han be 
they come to be ſold. They reckon twenty-five Worker 
ceſſively employed in each pin, between the drawing 0 dhe f 
braſs- wire, and the ſticking of the pin in the paper. % 


PIN 


iſtinguiſhed numero's ; the ſmaller called from 
5 2 to K 14th ; whence they are only ac- 
16, 18, and 20, which is the 


Pins a 
— 4: two to two; viz. N 


barge Sh . there are alſo black ones made for mourn- 
D ED a Ne 10.—Thele are uſually of iron- wire. : 

Lattly there are pins with double heads, of ſeveral ne 
uſed by the ladies to fix the buckles of their hair for the night, 
without danger of being diſturbed by their pricking, OS 
One of the articles of the ſtatutes of the ancient pin-m * 

Paris, was, that no maſter ſhould open more than 2 pred or 
„ the fale of his wares, except on new-year's-day, an —_ 
* thereof: this we mention in an age of luxury and pro - ion, 
z to recolle& the agreeable ſimplicity of our fore-fathers , 
who contented themſelves with giving pins for- new-years 
Fes the cuſtom of ſtill giving the name pins, or pin-money, 
ro certain preſents which accompany the moſt 55 
bargains; in which it is uſual to give ſomething towards pn 
pins of rhe wife, or children, of the perſon with whom the 


bargain is ſtruck, 


PINS. : Hook.” 
bag PIN. x See * YPROTRACTING. 
4% P1NNas bibere, a method of drinking anciently uſed among 


che Danes in England. —The cuſtom was to fix a pin in the 
fide of the wooden cup or waſlalbowl ; which pin, each gueſt 
was to drink bare, upon penalty of forfeiting. 

pPix- and. Neb, a horny induration of the membranes of the eye 
not much unlike a cataract. See CATARACT. | 
ue bi and web is the fame with what we otherwiſe call 
pannus, unguis, pterygium, Cc. See PanNvs, PTERYGIUM, Ge. 
Pix-wheel, of a clock, the ſame with the ſtriking wheel. See 

WHEEL and CLOCK. 

PINCHING, in gardening, a ſort of pruning ; performed by 
nipping br breaking off the branches, or ſprigs of a plant, or 
tree, between the nails of two fingers. See PRUNING. 

Moſt gardeners hold, that pinching contributes to the abundance 
of the fruit, as well as of the branches; and ſay, that young 
ſhoots, thus lopped, are leſs apt to grow black and die, than 
when cut with a pruning knife. 

The ſeaſon for pinching is chiefly in April or May, ſometimes 
it is allo practiſed in June and July.— The fruits it is practiſed 
on are chiefly melons, cucumbers, & c. Quintiny alſo preſcribes 
it for fruit- trees. 

It is chiefly to be practiſed on the large branches towards the 
top of the tree, which are uſeleſs and yet conſume a great quan- 
tity of good ſap. It muſt rarely be employed on the large 
branches below; which ought always to be preſerved for the 
winter's pruning, that they may yield others, the following year, 
fit to fill the empty places. Nor muſt the operation of pinch- 
ing be performed on the tender ſhoots; becauſe having only 
juſt ſap enough for themſelves, when they come to put forth 
more branches in the place where they are pinched, the ſmall 
ſtock of ſap allotted them being divided, will ſtarve them.— 
The operation is performed within two or three eyes of the 
branch they grow out of. 

The effect of pinching is, that inſtead of one uſeleſs, perhaps 
hurtful, wood-branch, a vigorous tree will put forth two or 
three at the eyes remaining; and the ſap being thus divided, 
| the branches may be leſs, and fit for wood and fruit. 

PINcHING, in the manage, is when, the horſe ſtanding, the rider 
holds him faſt with the bridle-hand, and applies the ſpurs juſt to 
the hairs of his ſides, without pricking him. 

Pinching is accounted an aid, ſpurring chaſtiſement or correction. 
See AID. | 
PINDARIGC, in poetry, an ode formed in imitation of the 
manner of Pindar. See ODE. 
The Pindaric manner is diſtinguiſhed by the boldneſs and height 
of the flights, the ſuddenneſs and ſurprizingneſs of the tranſi- 
tions, end the ſeeming irregularity, wildneſs, and enthuſiaſm of 
the whole. See DITHYRAMBUs. | Te: 
Pindar, whence the manner takes its name, was of Thebes: 
he flouriſhed about four hundred and leventy-eight years before 
Chriſt; and was cotemporary with Aſchylus: what we have 
remaning of his is a book of odes, all in praiſe of the victors at 
the Olympian, Pythian, Nemæan, and Iſthmian games; whence 
the firſt is entitled the Olympians, the ſecond the Pythians, the 
third the Nemæans, and the fourth the I/hmians. 
Pinder is full of force and fire; his thoughts ſententious, hi: 
ſtyle impetuous; his ſallies daring, and frequently running as it 
were at random: he affects a beautiful diſorder, which yet is 
laid to be the effect of the greateſt art. | 
The luppoſed irregularity of his numbers has made ſeveral of 
his imitators imagine themſelves pindaric poets, by the mere 
wildneſs, and irregularity of their verſes.—None of our writers 
_ to have ſucceeded in the pindaric Character, better than 
ey. . | 
5 bindaric ode, the plan of the whole is to be drawn firſt 
aud the places marked out where the elegant ſallies and wan- 


dring 
1 be, and _ the returns may be juſtly made to 


PIN 


PINEA, or Pioxx, in commerce, a term uſed in Peru and Chili, 
for a kind of light, porous maſſes, or lumps formed of a mix- 
ture of mercury and filver-duſt from the mines. Sce SILVER. 
The ore, or mineral of ſilver, being dug out of the veins of 
the mine, is firſt broke, then ground in mills for the purpoſe, 
driven by water with iron peſtles of two hundred pound weight. 
— The mineral thus pulverized, is next ſifted, then worked up 
with water into a paite, which when half dry, is cut into pieces, 
called cuerpo s, a foot long; weighing each about two thouſand 
five hundred pounds. | 
Each cuerpo is again kneaded up with ſea-falt, which diſſolving 
incorporates with it. — They then add mercury, from ten to 
twenty pounds for each cuerpo, kneading the paſte a-freſh un- 
til the mercury be incorporated therewith. This office being 
excecdingly dangerous, by reaſon of the noxious qualities of the 
mercury, is the lot of the poor Indians. See MERCURx. 
This amalgamation is continued for eight or nine days: ſome 
add lime, lead, or tin ore, exc. to forward it; and in ſome mines 
they are obliged to uſe fire. To try whether or no the mixture 

and amalgamation be ſufficient, they waſh a piece in water, and 
if the mercury be white, it has had its effect; if black, it muſt 
be further worked. | 
When enough, it is ſent to the lavatories, which are large baſons 
that empty ſucceſſively into one another, —The paſte, & cC. being 
laid in the uppermoſt, the earth is then waſhed from it into the 
reſt by a rivulet turned upon it; an Indian all the while ſtir- 
ring it up with his feet, and two other Indians doing the like 
in the other baſons. See LavarToRy. 

When the water runs quite clear out of the baſons, they find 
the mercury and ſilver at bottom, incorporated. This matter 
they call pella, and of this they form the pineas by expreſſing as 
much of the mercury as they can; firſt by putting it in woollen 
bags and preſſing and beating it ſtrongly; then by ſtamping ir 
in a kind of wooden mould of an octægonal form, at bottom 
whereof is a braſs-plate pierced full of little holes. 

The matter being taken out of the mould is laid on a trivet, 
under which is a large veſſel full of water; and the whole being 
covered with an earthen head, a fire is made around it. 

The mercury ſtill remaining in the maſs is thus reduced into 
fumes, and at length condenſing is precipitated into the wa- 
ter, leaving behind it a maſs of ſilver grains of different figures, 
which only joining or touching at the extremes render the mat- 
ter very pourous and light. | 

This, then, is the pineas or pignes which the workmen endea- 
vour to ſell ſecretly to the veſlels trading to the South Sea; and 
from which thoſe who have ventured to engage in ſo dange- 
rous a commerce have made ſuch vaſt gains.—Indeed the tra- 

ders herein muſt be very careful, for the Spaniſh miners are 
errant knaves, and to make the pignes weigh the more, make 
a practice of filling the middle with ſand or iron. See Cou- 
MERCE, PIKE, GG. 

PINEAL, PixEALIs, in anatomy, a name which Des Cartes 
gives to a ſmall gland in the third ventricle of the brain ; from 
its reſemblance to a pine-apple. See GLAND and BRAIN. 
This gland he makes the ſenſorium, or ſeat of the reaſonable 
ſoul. See SENSORUM.—Other authors call it conoides and cona- 
rium. See CONARIUM. | 

PINGUEDO, (in anatomy) the Latin term for fat. See Far. 
Some reſtrain pinguedo to that ſoft humid kind of fat found in 
animals next under the ſkin. See Far and Apps. 

PINION, in mechanicks, an arbor, or ſpindle, in the body 
whereof are ſeveral notches, into which catch the teeth of a 
wheel that ſerves to turn it round. 

Or a pinion is a leſſer wheel, which plays in the teeth of a larger. 
See WHEEL, | 

In a watch, exc. the notches of a pinion (which are commonly 
4, 5, 6, 8, Cc.) are called leaves, and not teeth as in other 
wheels. See WarTcn. 

PIN ION of report, is that pinion in a watch which is commonly 
fixed on the arbor of the great wheel, and which in old watches 
uſed to have but four leaves; it drives the dial-wheel, and car- 
ries about the hand. See WATCH-WwoRK. | 
The quotient, or number of turns to be laid upon the pixion 
of report, is found by this proportion: as the beats in one 
turn of the great wheel, are to the beats in an hour; ſo are the 
hours of the face of the clock, (viz. 12, or 24) to the quotient 
of the hour-wheel, or dial-wheel divided by the pinion of re- 
port, that is, by the number of turns which the piaion of report 
hath in one turn of the dial-wheel: which in numbers is 26928: 
20196 :: 12:9. | 
Or rather thus; as the hours of the watches going, are to the 
numbers of the turns of the fuſy ; ſo are the hours of the face, 
to the quotient of the pixion of report If the hours be I2, 
then ow” 12:9. But if 24, the proportion is 16:12:: 
24:18. 

This rule may ſerve to lay the pinion of report on any other 
wheel, thus: as the beats in one turn of any wheel, are to the 
bears in an hour; ſo are the hours of the face, or dial-plate of 
the watch, to the quotient of the dial-wheel, divided by the 


pinion of report, fixed on the ſpindle of the aforeſaid Wheel. 
See BEATS, TURN, Gc. | 
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Flying P1NIoN, See the article FLYING. 

PINK, a veſſel uſed at ſea, maſted and rigged like other ſhips; 
only that ſhe is built with a round ſtern ; the bends and ribs 
compaſſing ſo, as that her ſides bulge out very much. See 
VESSEL. 

This diſpoſition renders the pinks difficult to be boarded ; and 
allo enables them to carry greater burdens than others —W hence 
they are often uſed for ſtore-ſhips and hoſpital-ſhips in the fleet. 

Pink among painters, denotes a ſort of yellow colour. See 
YELLOW and PAIN ING. 

PINNA, or PEN NA, a Latin word ſignifying a feather. See 
FEATHER. | 
It is alſo uſed figuratively in divers arts, to expreſs things which 
bear ſome reſemblance, in form, to feathers ; as the fins of 
fiſhes, Oc. See Fx 

PIN NA auris, in anatomy. See EAR and AURICLE. 

PIN NA zaſi, is the ſame as ala naſi. See Nost and ALA. 

PINN ACE, a ſmall veſſel, with a ſquare ſtern, having fails 
and oars, and Carrying three maſts; chiefly uſed as a ſcout for 
intelligence, and for landing of men. See VE5SEL. 

One of the boats belonging to a great man of war, ſerving 
to carry the officers to and from the ſhoar, is alſo called the 
piunace. See Bor. 

PINNACLE X, in architecture, the top, or roof, of a houſe, 

terminating in a point. See RooF. | 

The word comes from the Latin pinna, or pinnaculum. 

This kind of roof among the ancients was appropriated to 

temples ; their ordinary roofs were all flat, or in the plat-form 

' Way. See PLATFORM. 

It was from the pinnacle, that the pediment took its riſe. See 
PEDIMENT. EG 

PINNATA folia, in botany, are ſuch leaves of plants, as are 
deeply jagged, cut, or indented, reſembling a feather in ſhape. 
See LEAF. 

PINNING, in building, the faſtening of tyles together, with 
pins of: heart of oak; for the covering of a houſe, &c. See 
TYLEs and COVERING. 

PINT*, PixTa, a veſlel, or meaſure uſed in eſtimating the 
quantity of liquids, and even ſometimes of dry things. See 
MEA sURE. 

* Budzus derives the word pint from the Greek w0z : others 
from the German pint, a little meaſure of wine; Nicod from the 
Greek wer, to drink. 

The Engliſh pint is twofold ; the one for wine-meaſure, the 
other for beer and ale-meaſure. | 

The wine pint contains a full pound, avoir du pois, of commo 
running water; two pints make a quart, two quarts a pottle, 
two pottles a gallon, G. See GALLON, QUART, &c. 
The Paris pint is eſtimated at one ſixth of the ancient congius ; 
and contains two pounds of common water; it is divided into 
chopines, which ſome call ſeptiers; the ſeptier into two demi- 
ſeptiers, the demi: ſeptier into two poiſſons, each poiſſon con- 
taining ſix cubic inches. — Two pints make a quart, quarteau, 
which ſome call a pot: the pint of S. Denis is almoſt double 
that of Paris. 

PINTLE, among gunners an iron which ſerves to keep the 
cannon from recoiling. See CANNON, ORDINANCE, RE- 
coll, Gc. 

Pix TL Es, in a ſhip, are hooks by which the rudder hangs to the 
ſtern-poſt. See RuDDER, Go. | 

PIONEER, in war, a labourer employed in an army, to 
{mooth the roads, pals the artillery a-long, dig lines and trenches, 
mines, and other works. | 

* Menage derives the word from the Latin peditones, a diminutive 
of pedites : Bochart deduces it from the Pæones, a people of Aſia, 
whoſe principal employment was to dig the earth in mines, &c. 


PIP, or PEr, PRPIA, a ditcaſe among poultry ; conſiſting of a 
white, thin ſkin, or film, that grows under the tip of the 
tongue, and hinders their feeding. 
It uſually ariſes from want of water, or from drinking puddle- 
water, or eating filthy meat.—lt is cured by pulling off the 
film with the fingers, and rubbing the tongue with falt.— 
Hawks are particularly liable to this diſeaſe ; eſpecially from 
feeding on ſtinking fleſh. See Hawk. 

PIPE, in building, &c. a canal or conduit for the conveyance 
of water, and other liquids. See CANAL. 
Pipes for water, water-engines, 5c. are uſually of lead, iron, 
earth, or wood.—Thoſe of timber are commonly either oak, 
or alder. See TIMBER. | 

Thoſe of iron are caſt in the forges ; their length about two 
foot and a half; ſeveral of which are pieced together, by means 
of four ſcrews at each end, with leather, or old hat between 
them to ſtop the water. | 
Thoſe of earth are made by the potters.—Thele are fitted into 
one another, one end being always made wider than the other. 
Io join them the cloſer, and prevent their leaking, they are 

covered with pitch and tow. Their length is uſually about the 


fame with that of the iron pipes. 


| 


PiRATE was ſometimes too, according t 


PIP 


ſizes, ſucceeding one another from leſs to lar 
pointed, the reſt formed ſpoon- wiſe, increaſin EE. 
from one inch to fix.—They are fitted into * in diamete 
each other, and are ſold by the foot. xtremitiez f 
Leaden pipes are of two kinds: the one ſoldered 
ſoldered : for the conſtruction of each king 
Pr.UMBERY. 


WI 
ereof, lee 


For the PIPEs of organs. See the article Ox GAN. 
Bag PIPE. See the article Bac-Pipe. 
Piet is alſo a popular machine uſed in the ſmoaking of 


conſiſting of a long ſlender tube, made of earth or ey 
» Having 


at one end a little vaſe, or furnace, called the bou f > 
ception of the tobacco; the fumes whereof are d. S or the te. 
mouth through the other end. See ToBACc e 
Pipes are made of various faſhions, long, ſhort plain 

white, varniſhed, unvarniſhed, of various colours > ue 
Turks uſe pipes three or four foot long, made of r "Wan 
of wood bored ; at the end whereof they fix a king co or 
of baked earth, which ſerves as a bowl, and which 3 aut, 
off after ſmoaking. e lake 


PirE * alſo denotes a veſſel, or meaſure, for wine and th; 
2 [ Nos 


meaſured by wine-meaſure. See MEASURE. 
* . . 2 
bes — is formed from the barbarous Latin Peha, 2 zelt, 
The pipe, or butt, contains two hogſheads, four barrel 
one hundred and twenty ſix gallons; and is computed to = 
abour nine hundred, two quarters and ſeyenteen Pounds mY 
HoG$sHEAD, Ge. | 
The pipe is little uſed in France, except in Anjou and Poi 
where it conſiſts of two boiſſeaux, equal to a muid and , | 
of Paris; the muid conſiſting of thirty ſix ſeptiers, and the { : 
tier of eight pints. See Mvu1D. f M 


See 


2 . 1: | 
Pipe, Pra, in law, is a roll in the exchequer, called 11G the 


great roll, See ROLL and ExcHEQUER. 8 


Pi PE office, is an office wherein a perſon called the 4% of the 


pipe, makes out leaſes of crown-lands, by warrant from the lor. 
treaſurer, or commiſſioners of the treaſury, or chancellor gf: 
exchequer. x 
Clerk of the pipe makes up all accounts of ſheriffs, Oc. and vive; 
the accomptants their quietus eſt. To this office are brouot: 
all accompts which paſs the remembrancer's office, and remain 
there; that if any ſtated debt be due from any perſon, the ſime 
may be drawn down into the great roll of the pipe; upon which 
the comptroller iſſues out a writ, called the ſummons of the yi; 
for recovery thereof. And, if there be no goods or chatte, 
the clerk draws down the debts to the lord treaſurers remem. 
brancer, to write eſtreats againſt their lands. 

All tallies which vouch the payment of any ſum contained in 
ſuch accompts, are examined, and allowed by the chief fun- 
dary of the pipe. See TALLY. | 

Beſides the clerk, in this office are eight attorneys, pr {wom 
clerks, and a comptroller. 


Prquer. See the articles PicKET and PicqQuer. 
PIRATE, or PyRATE, PiRaTa, rover; a perſon, or velle], 


that robs on the high ſeas, or makes deſcents on the coaſt, >, 
without the permiſſion, or authority of any prince, or ſize, 
See PRIVATEER. 

When pirates are caught, they are uſually hanged up without re- 
miſſion, or any formal trial; ſometimes in the next port; fome- 
times on board the veſſel that takes them. 

In different parts they are differently denominated ; as in tie 
Weſt- Indies, buccaneers, free-booters, Gc.— In the Mediter- 
nean corſairs, &. See BUCCANEER, CORSAIR, Gs. 
Alexander reproaching a pirate with his condition; Wis a. 
ſwered, if I am a pirate, it is becauſe I have only a ſingle vel 
ſel; had I a fleet, I ſhould be a mighty conqueror. 


PIRATE was alſo anciently uſed for the perſon to whole care tie 


mole, or peer, of a haven, in Latin pera, was intruſted dee 


PEER. 
o Spelman, uſed for? 


ſea- captain, or ſoldier. Aſſer, in the life of king Alfred, rel 
us, juſſit naves longas fabricari, impoſitiſque piratis it illi via 
maris cuſtodiendas comziſit. 


PIROUETTE, or PyRoEr, in the manage, a turn or circim- 


volution which a horſe makes, without changing bis ground, 

*The word is French, and literally ſignifies whirligig. 
Pirouettes are either of one tread or piſte, or of two, —Tie 
firſt is an entire ſhort turn which the horſe makes wn 
tread, and almoſt in one time; in ſuch manner as that his : 
comes to the place where his tail was, without . 
haunches. — In the pirouette of two treads, Or piſtes, hw 
a ſmall compals of ground, almoſt his length ; and marks 
with the fore-part and the hind. See PISTE. . 
PISCARY, Pi1scaR14, in our ancient ſtatutes, the 8 10 

fiſhing in another man's waters. See FISHING and 2 
PISCES, in aſtronomy, the twelfth ſign, or conſtellation 
zodiac. See SIGN and CONSTELLATION. | In Tycho 
The ſtars in piſces, in Prolemy's catalogue, are 5 bl 48 
33. In the Britannic catalogue 109. The longitudes, 


The wooden pipes are bored with large iron augers of different 


magnitudes, &c. whereof are as follow. Naw! 
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; ; PR 1 
Names and tuation of the far. o Longit. 
a - i 
X 11 06 22 
12 06 15 
12 04 9 
ſouth. fiſh 14 15 $0: 
In the mouth of the 2 $564 
5 
of 2 in the hind part of the head 17 03 44 
rg 4 hind part of the head. 18 42 17 
Preced. of two in the belly 18 34 33 
A ſmall one contiguous to it 18 35 20 
Preced. in the back. 20 52 27 
10 
17 56 47 
18 16 05 
18 48 28 
19 13 58 
20 34+ 43 
I 
R 21 3 3 
gubſeq. in the back | 23 18 38 
Cubleg of two in the belly. 22 16 36 
26 00 11 
23 56 55 
20 
it of thoſe preced. the ſquare 21 48 21 
under the ſouth. fiſh) 23 41 0% 
24 59 44 
Second 22 47 44 
27 32 $5 
25 
Preced. of north. in the ſquare 23 57 34 
In the tail of the ſouth. fiſi 28 14 55 
Subſeq. of the north. in the ſquare 24 53 04 
Preced. of the ſouth. in the ſquare 23 42 36 
29 49 12 
WO | 
E That which follows over the tail 29 38 45 
E Subſeq. the ſouth. of thoſe in the 24 36 38 
{quare under Piſces) 1 
| 2 37 16 
2 45 08 
5 
: 5 04 06 
3 11 38 
6 18 45 
| 1 6 46 18 
| In the Tine next the tail of Piſces 3 39 16 
40 | 
| 6 09 48 
7 01 13 
2 I6 10 
4 39 55 
9 57 40 
45 | 
9 16 43 
8 45 31 
9 
| Second from the tail in the line 5 49 42 
- 11118 56 
50 8 50 00 
10 08 47 
13 25 40 
12 26 42 
11 08 49 
14 16 36 
55 
9 12 22 
14 57 38 
. ; 5 E308 
Preced. of the bright ſtars in the line 9 49 17 
| 6 & 13 34 02 
0 | 
Preced. of three in the head of the 18 17 46 
north, fiſh) 15 43 29 . 
Middle of thoſe in the head 19 23 22 
Lat of z in the head of thenorth.fiſh 20 33 53 
Preced. of 2 againſt the eye of the 22 53 41 
north. fiſh) 65 i 
Middle of the bright ſtars in the 13 12 11 
ſouth, line) 16 23 36 
5 12 46 © 
Preced. of 2 in the fin of the back 19 06 = 
93 15 43 21 
0 
2 againſt the eye of the north. 23 46 30 
I2 41 48 
21m | 24 04 18 
Middle in the fin of the back 7 19 18 25 
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[Newer and ſituation of the ſtars, Longit. Latitude. | = 
0 
l o 7 * 3 . 3 
Y 12 06 37 4 49 o8JA| 7 
75 
Upper, in the fold of ſouth. line 13 37 12] 1 30 24jA| 5 
Laſt of three in the fin of the rail 19 17 47|11 18 0g|B| 6 
North. of two againſt the mouth of 24 27 322: 59 06|B| 6 
north. fiſh) South. of the ſame 23 58 26020 42 19|B| 5 
h 12 52 27 4 40 451A] 7 
80 4. 
That follow. the fin of the back 20 11 4312 25 29 B 5 
| 13 21 16] 4 50 30A 7 
South. of two in the belly 22 08 3115 29 o2|B| 5 
Laſt of three bright ones in the 15 32 13] 0 13 25|A| 4 
m—_— 18 53 15} 7 39 27|B| 7 
l 15 32 53] 0 51 go[A[6 7 
South. of 2 in the fold of ſouth. line 15 oo 04 4 17 13]A| 6 
North. in the belly | 24 27 1017 26 56[B| 5 
Another following 1t. 25 25 21|18 39 53{[B| 6 
21 40 54] 8 20 43ʃB 7 
„ ; | 
Preced.of the contiguous inthe bend-22 45 12| 9 22 oz3[B| 5 
ing of the line) Subſeq. of the ſame. 22 52 27] 9 23 58]B| 5 
mo 17 56 oo| 3 34 52]A} 7 
18 56 45] 157 39A 7 
23 14 23] 8 17 49|[B16 7 
| 95 knot) 
zd of thoſe in north. line before the 18 46 40| 3 04 25]A| $ 
North. of three in north. line 22 29 20| 5 21 o7|B[4 3 
23 I1 35] 4 20 47]B| 6 
Middle of thoſe in the north. line 22 35 18] 1 52 o5|Bls 4 
24 41 39] 5 51 46|B| 8 
100 
23 50 o6| 3 40 32[B| 7 
24 42 55] 5 38 07]B16 7 
2d of thoſe in ſouth. line before the 21 10 37] 4 43 128A] 5 
knot) 26 47 42] 9 or 34|B[6 7 
| 27 14 27 8 36 2o|B{ 8 
105 
That next the knot in the north. line 23 24 40 1 38 58A 5 
iſt before the knot in ſouth. line 23 11 18] 7 55 45A 5 
| 24 42 os] 8 35 05A 7 
In the knot of the two lines V 25 oz 33] 9 os 10 Al 3 


PISCINA *, in antiquity, a large baſon, in an open publick place, 
or ſquare ; where the Roman youth learnt to ſwim ; and which 
was ſurrounded with a high wall, to prevent the caſting of filth 

into it. See SWIMMING. | 

The word is formed from the Latin piſcis, fiſh ; becauſe men here 
imitated fiſhes in ſwimming ; and becauſe fiſhes were actually kept 
in ſome of them. 

Piscina was alſo. uſed for the ſquare baſon in the middle of a 
bath. See BaTH. 

PI1SCINA probatica, was a pool, or reſervoir of water, near the 
court of Solomon's temple ; ſo called from the Greek weg6a7, 
ſheep, becauſe they here waſhed the cattle deſtined for ſacrifice. 
See SACRIFICE. = 
By this piſcina it was that our ſaviour wrought the miraculous 
cure of the patalytic.—Daviler obſerves, there are ſtill remain- 
ing five arches of the portico, and part of the baſon of this 
piſcina. 

Prscixa, or lavatory, among the Turks, is a large baſon in the 

middle of the court of a moſque, or under the portico's that 
encompals it. See Mosque. | 
Its form is uſually a long ſquare, built of ſtone or marble, fur- 
niſhed with a great number of cocks ; wherein the muſſulmans 
waſh themſelves before they offer their prayers ; as being per- 
ſuaded that ablution effaces ſin. See ABLUTION. 

PISCIS auſtralis. See the article AusTRAILIs. 

Piscis volans, in aſtronomy, is a ſmall conſtellation of the 
ſouthern hemiſphere, unknown to the ancients, and inviſible 
to us in theſe northern regicns. See CONSTELLATION, 

PISSASPHALTUM®, or Piss As pHAaLrus, NIEFAEGAATOF, 
in natural hiſtory, denotes a native, ſolid bitumen; found in the 
Ceraunian mountains of Apollonia: of an intermediate nature 
between pitch and aſphaltum. See BirumenN. 

* The word is compounded of aca, pitch, and aogaa"c%, bitumen. 
P1sS$ASPHALTUM is alſo a name given to a factitious ſubſtance 
compounded of pitch, and aſphaltus or bitumen judaicum. 
See ASPHALTUM. 

The coarſeneſs of the black colour, and the fetidneſs of the 

ſmell diſtinguiſhes it from the true aſphaltum. 

PrsSASPHALTUM is alſo uſed by ſome writers to denote the 
Jewiſh pitch, or ſimple aſphaltum. See AsPHatTUum. 

PISSEL ALUM, NIEZEAAION, oleur Picix un, or oil of pitch, 
a medicament compounded of oil and pitch. 

P1SSELEAUM indicum, among modern writers denotes a bitumi- 


Barbadoes tar. 
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PIT 


ſtinct account of the office of the pff. ; 
See PLANT. G Ml in che generation nan 
PISTOL, a little fire- arm, bore at the ſaddle- bo 
or in the pocket. See FI R R-. u the Bird 
The piſtol is ſaid to have taken its name from Piſ ? 

Italy; where, as Faucher tells us, it was firſt made f. cih! 
rives the word from ffula, pipe; the barrel of hi, re &, 
ing ſome reſemblance: to a flute, Ge. Piece ben. 
PrsrolE, Doblon, in commerce, a gold coin ſtruck 
and ſeveral parts of Italy, Switzerland, ge. See 0 in Spin, 
It has its augmentations, and diminutions; which N 
piſtoles, double piſtoles, and half piſtoles. * ere pan, 
The Wen is about the fame weight, fineneſs and * 

the French louis d'or, viz. equal ro ſixteen ſhi b . Mit 
pence, ſterling. 1 Lovis. ling and fix 
In Spain the pi/ole is accounted equal to four piece e. 
thirty two rials, or a thouſand and A eight ron ” eight, o 
ſand three hundred and ſixty maravedis of billon: the 010 2 thou. 
current at Seville and Cadiz, in Andaluſia, G c. being 2 8 
better than the money they reckon by at Madrid blen 4 
which augmentation was made by Charles II. in 1686 to 0 
the exportation of money out of the kingdom. See 5 
Moſt of the exchanges in Italy are made on the foo p- 
piſtole. See Money and ExcHance. * Of the 
PISTON, a part or member in ſeveral machines, particuly! 
pumps, air-pumps, ſyringes, &c. called alſo enbo/y; and : 
pularly the /ucker, See EMBOL Us, 1 
The piſton of a pump is a ſhort cylinder of metal, fitted exad 
to the cavity of the barrel or body; and which beinę Worked ] 
and down alternately therein, raiſes the water? and ne 
raiſed, preſſes it again, ſo as to make it force up a valve when. 
with it is furniſhed, and fo eſcape through the noſe of he 
pump. See Pu ur. 
The pifons of air- pumps, ſyringes, &c. See deſcribed unde 
AIR-PUMP, and SYRINGE, | 
PIT and gallows, in our ancient cuſtoms. See Fuxca 2 


PIS 


It has a ſtrong ſmell not unlike the common tar, and is not 
very pleaſant to ſight or taſte. It is accounted a good balſa- 
mick, and where the ſtomach can diſpenſe with it, will do great 
ſervice in many diſorders of the breaſt, which has alſo been ex- 

erienced of common tar. See Tar. | 

PISTACHIA®, or PisrAch nut, a fruit brought from ſeve- 
ral parts of Aſia, chiefly Aleppo and Perſia. When wrapt in all 
its coats, it is of the ſize of a green almond; but when ſtript of 
all but its ſhell, it reſembles a ſmall nut. The kernel is red 
without and green within, its taſte very agreeable. 

* The word is formed from the Latin, piſtacium, of the Greek 
z171ex4m ; whence according to Menage the city Pfittacium took 
its name. | 

The tree that produces it is a kind of turpentine-tree : the nuts 
are to be choſen new, heavy, and full; as to thoſe that are 
broken, ſuch as have kept their colours beſt are to be pre- 
fetred; for as to the ſize it is a fancy. | 
Piſtathias are apertive, proper to give vigour, and are uſed in 
emulſions, ec. in phtiſical, and nephritical caſes. They alſo 
enter ſeyeral ragouts; are comfited, made into conſerves, ec. 
There is likewiſe a kind of falſe aut brought from the 
Curihbee iflands, which ſome confound with the real ones, 
though very different, both with regard to the plants that pro- 
duce them, and their quality. The ſpurious pifachia plant does 
not riſe above a foot high. Nor does the fruit grow on the 
branches, but is found in pods adhering to the root.—The pod 
ſometimes only contains a ſingle nut, which reſembles an olive; 
but uſually, ſeveral; and in that caſe they are irregular. . The 
ſubſtance is white, compact and heavy. 
This fruit is rarely eat raw, becauſe of the ill effects it produces; 
it is uſually roaſted or comfited ; is uſed in ragouts, and to make 

_ ratahia's. 

PISTE x, in the manage, the track or tread, which a horſe 
makes upon the ground he goes over. 

*The word is French, and literally ſignifies a zrack. 

The pi/te of a horſe may be either ſingle, or double. 
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If the rider make him go but an ordinary gallop, in a circle, FossA. 8 
or rather ſquare, he will make but a ſingle piſte: if he either] Coal Prr. 5 LS CoaL pit. 
make him gallop with his haunches in, or go terra a terra, he] Coc“ PIT. See the articles Cock pit. 


PIT. /aw. See the article Saw. - 

PiT, of a theatre, all that ſpace between the amphitheatre, g 
galleries, and theatre or ſtage ; called by the ancients 22 
and by the French parterre. See THRATRE, G. 
This being the moſt commodious part, it was here the Ro. 
man ſenate was placed. See ORCHESTRA.—It has its name 
pit, in Latin cavea, from its being ſunk below the level of the 
ſtage. See STAGE. 

PITANCIARLUS, PreTaNxc1aRIvs, or PiETAxTlagins, 
an officer in the ancient monaſteries, whoſe buſineſs it was to 


will make two pzftes, one with the fore-part, another with the 
hind. —And the ſame if the rider make him paſſage, or go ſide 
ways, either in a (trait line, or upon a circle. 

PISTIL, PisTiLLUMm, in botany, a little upright part in the 
middle of the calyx, or the leaves of flowers ; called alſo the 
flyle. See STYLE. | | 
The p:/7i/ is an eſſential part of a flower; and the principal 
female organ of generation; it being in this that the ſeeds or 
young plants are formed. See FLOW FR R. 26 
It ariſes from the pedicle of the flower, or the center of the 


calyx, and at length becomes the young fruit, which is ſome- 
times hid in the calyx, and ſometimes quite out. See FRuIT, 
CaLYX, Oc. | 

The figure of the piſtil is very different in different flowers: 
ſometimes it is a little ſtalk, which enlarges at the two ends 
like a peſtle ; ſometimes it is a mere ſtamen or thread: ſome- 
times it is round, ſometimes ſquare, triangular, oval, exc. 


Almoſt all piſtils are furniſhed at top, either with fine hairs, | 


which make a kind of velveting; or with little filaments diſ- 


new fruit. Sce STAMINA, FARINA, Gc.—For a more di- 


Naval Pitch, Pix navalis, is that drawn 


provide and diſtribute the pittances of herbs and meat, amongſt 
the monks. See PiTTANCE. 


PITCH, Pix, a tenacious kind of juice or gum, drawn from 


fatty woods, chiefly pines and firs ; uſed in ſhipping, in med- 
cine, and various other arts. 

Pitch is properly a juice of the bark of the picea, or pitch. tee; 
and is conceived to be no other than the oil thereof inſpillated 
and turned black, farther than in the balſom, See Bark and 
BALsom. | 

The method of drawing, or procuring it, is by cleaving the 


ines, lange 
from old PII; 1 | 


poſed in plumes; or are beſet with little veſicles full of a glu- | 
tinous juice. | tree into little billets, which they lay in a furnace having two PI 

Some flowers have ſeveral p;/tils; or rather the pi/fils terminate] apertures, through one of which the fire is put, and throughthe 1 

in ſeveral branches, or horns, which have their riſe from as] other the pitch is gathered; which oozing from the wood rus 

many young fruits, or as many different capſulæ, containing] along the bottom of the furnace into baſons or receptacies ; 

ſeeds. | ey placed for the purpoſe. —The ſmoak which is here very tlic, f 

All theſe piſtils, whatever form they be in, have certain aper-] gives it the black colour we find it withal.— Some will have t 
tures at their tops, or certain clefts continued the whole length, our common pitch to be only the laſt running, and tar to be r 
to the baſe or embryo of the fruit.—This is very viſible in| the brit. See Tar. ; 
the lilly, daffodil, and melon, by cleaving the piſtils length-wiſe, | Wheeler gives us another manner of drawing pitch, uſed in the 1 
or cutting them tranſverſely.— If after cutting the pt of the Levant.—A pit is dug in the ground two ells in diameter 2 o, 2 
lilly, you immerge one extremity in water, and ſuck through the] but contracting as it goes deeper: this they fill with branches P 
other end, the water will riſe through ir, as through a pipe. pine, cloven into ſhivers.—The top of the pit is then my 0 
By opening the piſtils in their different ſtates of growth, it ap-| over with fire, which burning down to the bottom, the 5 
pears evidently, that it is theſe form the young fruits, and con-] diſtils and runs our at a hole made therein. K 
rain within them the embryo's of the ſeeds; whether thoſe ſeeds Pitch acquires different names according to its different pie, 7 
be diffuſed through the whole length of the piſtil; or whether] parations, colours, and qualities. As it diſtils from the * 

they be all incloſed in its baſe; and that they are always open] it is called barras, but afterwards aſſumes a double name M hy 
a- top, and perforated, either more or leſs ſenſibly, to the bot-| fineſt and cleareſt being called galipot, and the coat ler, e * 
tom: though this cavity is frequently effaced as the young fruit. Carras. | 1 1 

grows; and ſometimes a part of the pi/til, which Malpighi calls Of the galipot is made what they call white pitch, or *. i „ 
the ſty/e, or bodkin, drys and falls off. "IF. pitch, which is nothing but the galipor melted with _ : om Þ 7 
The piſtil, we have obſerved, is the female organ of genera-| pentine; though ſome will have it a native pitch, . hl 
tion; its baſe does the office of the uterus, or womb, in wo-] a reſinous tree growing in the mountains of Franc 1 ron ; An 
men; and its length that of the vagina. See Mar ix and] Of the ſame galipot is likewiſe prepared what We 5 7 i 7 
VAGINA, 8 by boiling the pitch to a certain conſiſtence, and making 5 
It is encompaſſed with the ſtamina, the apices whereof are full] in cakes. See RosIn. bh fone rec 
of a fine duſt, called farina fecundans; which burſting its ve-] The black pitch, which is what we properly cal 1 0 1 ind deri 
ſiculæ, or apices, when mature, is ſhed on the upper part of the ſay, is the liquid galipot burnt and reduced into - — this 
piftil, and thence conveyed by the cavity thereof to the baſe] conſiſtence we ſee it in, by mixing tar with it while Þ f * N 
or uterus; where being fed with a fine juice, ſecreted by the] The beſt is that brought from Sweden and N nay Abit * 
petala, it grows, expands, and thus forms the embryo of a| neſs conſiſts in its being of a gloſly black colour, di), M. 
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and burnt lik 0 
rves for the pitching of veſſels. 6 
4 5 uſo a . given to chat ſcraped . 
„ he ſides of old veſſels; and which is ſuppoſed to have 
off the kan aſkringent virtue, by means of the falt jwater.— lr 
acquired an aſtringent virtue, by means ot bg 0 
ſerves to make plaiſters 3 though it is certain N carte: 
way Coe deere Pere, i. char boiled in water tl 
ch. or Spaniſh PrTcH, is that D 
3 its — ſmell: upon which it becomes dry and 
iable. n W's N 5 
= antients called it colophony, from Colophon a city in Greece, 
whence great quantities were brought. See e yr moth ſs 
Oil of PITCH, oleum PIcINUM, is an oil procured _ pi = 
by ſeparating the aqueous matrer that ſwims a-top of the * 5 
ed pitch.— This, for the great virtues attributed to it, is alſo 
balſam of pitch. TIED 
nah 4 bull denotes the angle, a gable end, and conſe- 
quently the whole roof of a building, is ſet to. See GABLE. 
If the length of each rafter be + of the breadth of the building, 
the roof is ſaid to be true pitch. | ; 
If the rafters be longer, it is ſaid to be a high or ſharp pitched 
roof; if ſhorter, which ſeldom happens, it is ſaid to be a lo 
or flat pitched roof. See Roor, Ra TER, Ge. 
PITCH is alſo a fea term. When a ſhip falls with her head too 
much into the ſea, or beats againſt it ſo as to endanger her 
rop-maſts, they ſay, ſhe will pitch her maſts by the board. 


e charcoat— This, with a mixture of tow or 
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this gland; and which is open to it in the place of contact, 
*-ſo that the gland lyes partly in the blood. This, that author 


takes to do the office of a balneum mariæ, in keeping the gland 
of the degree of warmth neceſſary for the diſcharge of its 
functions. 

This gland is found in all quadrupeds, fiſhes, and fowls, as well 
as in men. M. Littre gives an inſtance of a tedious diſeaſe, and 
at length death, ariſing from an obſtruction and inflammation of 
the pituitary gland. 


PIVOT, or PEvor, a foot, or ſhoe of iron, or other metal, 


uſually conical, or terminating in a point ; whereby a body, 
intended to turn round, bears on another fixed at reſt, and per- 
forms its circumvolutions. | 

The pivot uſually bears or turns round in a ſole or piece of 
iron or braſs, hollowed to receive 1t. | 
Large gates, &c. uſually turn on pivots.— The antients tell us, 
they had theatres in Rome that held eighty thouſand people; 
which yet turned on a ſingle pivor. See THEATRE and Au- 
PHITHEATRE. 


PLACARD, or PLAcAR T, PLACAERT, a foreign term, fre- 


quent in gazettes, ſignifying a leaf, or ſheet of paper, ſtretched 
and applied upon a wall, or poſt.— Edicts, regulations, &c. are 
to be made publick in placards. 

The word placard is alſo uſed for a libel, or lampoon.— At 
Rome, placards againſt the pope are frequently fixed in the 
night-time, to the ſtatue of Paſquin. See PasqQUuINaDE. 


PIT CHIN G-perce, a duty, commonly of one penny, paid for PLACARD, in architecture, denotes the decoration of the door of 


pitching or ſetting down every ſack of corn, or pack of mer- 
chandize, in a fair or market. 
PITCH T— ſhoulder PrrcaT. See SHOULDER pitcht. 


apartment ; conſiſting of a chambranle, crowned with its frieze 


or gorge, and a corniche ſometimes ſupported ' by conſoles. 
See Door. 


PITH, the inward, central part of a tree, or plant ; anſwering PLACARD, in our cuſtoms, denotes a licence whereby a perſon 


ro the medulla, or marrow, of an animal. See PLANT, 
TREE, &c. | 


is permitted to ſhoot in a gun, or to uſe unlawful game. See 
GAME. N 


Some will have the circulation of the ſap to be effected by PLACE, locus, in philoſophy, that part of immoyable ſpace 


means of the pith; others by the bark; and others by the wood. 
See Sap, CIRCULATION, &c. 
PIT H IA, and PrrfIAN. See] the articles PYTHIA and Px- 
THIAN. 
PrrT. See the article Prr. ; 
PITTACIUM, ="1laws, in chirurgery, a name which ſome 
authors give to a piece of cloth ſpread with a ſalve, to be laid 
on a part affectetct. | 
PITTANCE, PixraxrIix, the commons, or allowance of 
meat, be it fiſh, fleſh, or the like, ſtatedly eaten at meals, be- 
ſides bread. e 
The word is not much uſed except among religious, and thoſe 
who live in college, or community. Du Cange derives it from 
pictantia, uſed in the lower Latin for a monachal portion given 
to two monks in the ſame diſh, conſiſting of ſomething better 
than pulſe. 
Hence we ſometimes alſo find it denote a meal, or commons 
better than ordinary; ſuch as is allowed in communities on 
fealt days. 
Others derive the word 4 pietate; and others, with Salmaſius, 
from pittacia, a meſs, or portion allowed the ſoldiers, men- 
tioned in ſeveral laws of the Theodofian code.— It is added, 
that the word pittacia properly ſignified a title, or written la- 
bel, added a-top of the veſſel, ro ſhew what was within- ſide, or 
how it was intended, 
PITULTA, one of the four humours found in the bodies of 
animals, on which their temperament is commonly ſuppoſed to 
depend. See HUMOUR and TEMPERAMENT. 
The pituita, called alſo phlegm, is properly the moſt viſcid, and 
glutinous part of the blood, ſeparated in the largeſt glands, where 
the contortions of the arteries are greateſt, and give the greateſt 
retardation to the blood's velocity ; as in the glands about the 
mouth and head. See SECRETION and PHLEGM. 
The claſs of phlegmagogues, as manna, & c. are ſuppoſed to purge 
pituita. See PHLEGMAGOGUE, PURGATIvE, MANNa, &c. 
Phylicians give ſeveral epithets to the pituita, according to its 
conditions or qualities, as ſaline, vitreous, gypſous, acid, &c. 
P;zuita is ſuppoſed to be the prevailing humour in cold, heavy, 
low people, inclined to ſeriouſneſs and ſtudy; as the bile in 
thoſe inclined to war, gc. See PHLEGMATIC. 
The pituita diſcharged at the noſtrils, is ſeparated in the 
membrane that lines the cavities of the noſe, cheeks, c. See 
Mocus and Nos. ä 
lts uſe is to keep that membrane ſoft, and defend it from inju- 
ries of extraneous bodies, eſpecially thoſe of the air, which 
paſſes this way in inſpiration when the mouth is ſhur. 
ITUITARY gland, is a gland in the brain, ſomewhat diffi- 
Cult to be ſeen without removing it out of its place.— See Tab. 
72 (Angeiol) fig. 1. lit. 6. See alſo BRAIN. 
ttb of the ſize of a very large pea, in the ſella of the os ſphe- 
noides, under the infundibulum, wherewith it communicates ; 
receiving from it a lympha, or juice, which the infundibulum 
pin from the plexus choroides and pineal gland ; and from 
: bpb does the gland itſelf take its name. See GLAN D, Gc. 
le » filtrates a Juice itſelf ; ſeparating from the blood, a white 
rh, ſubtile, and apparently very ſpirituous. See SPIRITS. 
Litre obſeryes a ſinus, or reſervoir, of blood, which touches 


which any body poſſeſſes. See Bop and SPACE, 
Ariſtotle and his followers, divide place into external and in- 
ternal. 


Internal PLACE is that ſpace or room which the body contains. 
External PLACE is that which includes or contains the body ; 


which is alſo called by Ariſtotle, the firſt or concave and im- 
movable ſurface of the ambient body. 

It is controverted in the ſchools, whether internal place be a 
real entity, or only an imaginary being; i. e. whether it be any 
thing intrinſically, or only an aptitude and capacity of receiv- 
ing bodies. | 
Some maintain it a poſitive being, incorporeal, eternal, inde- 
pendant, and infinite; and aſſert it even to conſtitute the im- 
menſity of the godhead. See Gop. 

The Carteſians, on the contrary, hold internal place, abſtractedly 
conſidered, to be no other than the very extenſion of the bodies 
contained therein; and therefore in no wiſe different from the 
bodies themſelves. See MATTER. | 
The ſchoolmen likewiſe diſpute whether external place be 


moveable or immoveable? Its immobility is argued from this 


conſideration, that what moves muſt neceſſarily leave its place, 
which it cannot do if it go along with the moveable. Others 
charge an abſurdity on this opinion of Ariſtotle, viz. that 
hence it follows, that a body really at reſt is continually ſhift- 
ing place; a tower, for inſtance, on a plain, or a rock in the 


middle of the ſea, in regard the one and the other are conti- | 


nually incloſed with new air or new water, muſt be ſaid to be 
in motion, or to change place. 

To falve this difficulty, and ward off the abſurdity which fol- 
lows from Ariſtotle's laying down external ſpace as immoveable; 


infinite expedients have been had recourſe to.— The Scotiſts 


contend for places being only immoveable, by equivalence.— 
Thus, when the wind blows, the air which inveſted the ſurface 
of the tower does indeed recede, but then other ſimilar and 
equivalent air takes place. The Thomiſts chuſe to deduce the 
immobility of eternal place, from its keeping the ſame diſtance 
from the center, and the cardinal points of the world. — The 
Nominaliſts, from a correſpondence with certain virtual parts 
of the divine immenſity. 

The Carteſians deny external place to be either a ſurrounding 
ſurface, or a body ſurrounded, or a mean term between the two; 
and conceive it to be the ſituation of a body among adjacent 


bodies conſidered as at reſt. Thus the tower ſhall be deemed 


to remain in the ſame place, though the ambient air be changed, 
ſince it retains the fame ſituation, with regard to the neighbour- 
ing hills, trees, and other parts of the earth. See MoT1on. 


Sir Iſaac Newton better and more intelligibly diſtinguiſhes place 


into abſolute and relative. 


Abſolute and primary PLACE is that part of infinite and immove- 
able ſpace which a body poſſeſſes. See ABs0LUTE. 


Relative or ſecondary PLACE is the ſpace it poſſeſſes conſidered 


with regard to other adjacent objects. 
Dr. Clarke adds another kind of relative place, which he calls 
relatively common place, and defines it that part of any moveable 


or meaſurable ſpace which a body poſſeſſes; which place moves 
together with the body. See MoT1oN. 


PLAck, Mr. Locke obſerves, is ſometimes likewiſe taken for that 


. portion 
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rtion of infinite ſpace poſſeſſed by the material world; tho'] Strong or fortified PLack, is a place flanked 284 
| His, he adds, were more properly called extenſion. See Ex- baſtions. See Basrion, and ForTipred. 880 covered 
TENSION. {a Wb | | Regular PLACE, is that: whoſe angles, fides, baſt; 
The proper idea of place, according to him, is the relative poſi-| parts are equal; and is uſually denominated N Other 
tion of any thing, with regard to its diſtance from certain fixed] of its angles: as, a pentagon, a hexagon, G' c. See 5 © number 
points; whence we fay, a thing has or has not changed place, HEXAGON, fc. fee alſo REGULAR.— Palma no "NTAG0, 
when its diſtance is not altered with reſpect to thoſe bodies. the Venctians, is a dodecagon. See Dopxcacoy e bulk b 
For the viſion of PLACcE.. See VIs1oN, and VisIBLE. Irregular PLACE is that whole ſides and angles are un 5 
PLACE, in opticks, or optical Pl. Ack, is the point to which the] IRREGULAR. E equal. gte 
eye refers an object, See Opric. IP AcE arms, in fortification, is a ſtrong city, or town ;; 
Thus the points D and E (Tab. Optics, fig. 68.) to which two] upon for the chief magazine of an ariny.— See Tub, x Pitcheg 
| ſpectators ini t and e refer the object C, are called optic places. 21. lit. gg. ec. See alſo Arms... - een 
See VISION. „ PLACE. of arms, in a city or garriſon, is a: large open 4; 
Here, if a right line joining the optic places D and E, be pa- ground, uſually near the center; where the grand 2 Pot of 


rallel to a right line paſſing through the eyes of the ſpectarors| monly. kept, and the garriſon holds its rendezvou; at 1 
d, e; the diſtance of the optic places D, E will be to the Teviews 


| and in caſes of alarm, to receive orders from the 
diſtance of the ſpectators d and e, as the diſtance of one of the dee GARRISON; + > ffs sf 4 Sovernor. 
optic places from the place of the object E C, to the diſtance of [PLACE of arms, of an attack, in a ſiege, is a ſpacious place 
the other ſpectator from the ſame object d C. I from the enemy, by a parapet or epaulment, where n 
Optic PL Ack of a ſtar, is a point in the ſurface of the mundane] are poſted ready to ſuſtain thoſe at work inthe trenches nen 
ſphere, as C or B, (Tab. Aſtronomy, fig. 27.) wherein a ſpecta- the ſoldiers of the garriſon. | » Yanſt 


tor in E, or T, ſees the center of the ſtar S. See STar and|PLACE of arms particular, in a garriſon, is a place nest 
PLANET. baſtion, where the ſoldiers, ſent from the grand place by 
e 


This is divided into true and apparent. Auarters aſſigned them, relieye thoſe that are either u 
True or real optic PLACE is that point of the ſurface of the ſphere, | guard, or in fight | pon the 
B, wherein a ſpectator, placed in the center of the earth ſees |PLACE of arms without, is a place allowed to the covert Wa 

the center of the ſtar or phznomenon.—Or a point among | the planting of cannon, to oblige thoſe who advance 10 fr 
the fixed ſtars, determined by a line drawn from the center of | approaches to retire. ei 


the earth, through that of the ſtar, and terminated in B among |PLACE of arms, in a camp, is a large ſpace at the head of th 
the ſtars. See SPHERE, and TRUE. camp, for the army to be ranged in and drawn up in bank 


Apparent or viſible optic PLACE is that point of the ſurface of the. There is alſo a place for each particular body to aſſenide in 


ſphere, wherein a ſpectator, placed on the ſurface of the earth] See Camp. | = 
in E, ſees the center of the ſtar $.— Or a point C found by a |PLACE of arms, of a troop, or company, is the ſpot of ground on 


line pafling from the ſpectator's eye through the ſtar, and rermi-| Which the troop, or company, draws up. See Troop Gr 
nated in the ſphere of the ſtars. See APPARENT. Face of a PLACE, Fact. 18 80 


The diſtance between the two optic places makes what we call | Fire of the PLAcx. . Fir. 
the Parallax. See PARALLAX. Tenaille of the PLACE. Ems To" TENAILLE, 
View. 


PLace, of the ſun, a ſtar, or planet, ſimply, denotes, tHe fign and | View of « PLace. 
degree of the zodiack, which the luminary is in. See Sun, | PLACE, among logicians, and orators, denotes the ſeat or ſource 
STAR, Gc. : of an argument; or that from which it is taken. See Akcu. 


Or, it is that degree of the ecliptic, reckoning from the begin- | MENT and Topic. | 
ning of Aries, which the planet's or ſtar's circle of longirude | There are two ſorts of places, viz. inartiſicial and artificial — 


cuts: and therefore coincides with the longitude of the ſun, | The firſt is the place of teſtimony, authority, &c. The ſecond, 
that of reaſon: as when we argue from univerfals, e. gr. from 
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| planet, or ſtar. See LoncGrTUDE. | 4 
jt} As the fine of che ſun's greateſt declination, 239 30“: to the | genus, and ſpecies; or from cauſes, as the end, efficient, matter, | 
| ; | - ſine of any preſent declination given or obſerved, v. gr. 230 form, Go. | | | 
ml 15 :: fo is radius, 10: To the {ine of his longitude 819 52” ; | Common PLACE. See the article COMMON place. | : 
þ which if the declination were north, would give 209 52 of | PLACE of units, tens, &c. See Uxrr, and NVMxERATIOx. 
"1 Gemini, if ſouth 209 52 of Capricorn, for the ſun's place. See | Hylegial PLaces in aſtrology. y -_ | HyTECOIAI. 
f PLANET. | Whiſpering PLACE. | C See the articles eee 
14 Aſtronomical PLACE. See the article ASTRONOMICAL. Aadditions of PLACE. Apprriox. p 
144. Moons PLACE is that point of her orbit wherein ſhe is found at | Unity of PLacs. See the article Unity. | 
Tr } any time. See Moon and ORBIT. PLACENTA, in anatomy, a ſoftiſn roundiſh maſs, found in 
$44 49-96 | This, by reaſon of the great inequalities in the lunar motions, | the womb of a pregnant woman; wherein the antients ſuppoſed, P. 
i which render a number of equations and reductions neceſſary | the blood was purified and prepared for the nouriſhment of the 
5 100 ere the juſt point be found, is of various kinds ; viz. her fi&#j-| foetus, —See Tab. Anat. (Splanch) fg.16. lit. aa. See alſo For, | 
it Ld _ rious place, which is the moon's place once equated ; her place] Hence they allo called it hepar uterinum, the liver of the womb; | 
WA (407 nearly true, which is her place twice equated ; and the moon's | ⁊s if it did the office of a liver in preparing the blood. See Livin, | 
| true place, which is her place thrice equated. See EquaTion. At is called by the moderns placenta, q. d. womb-cake, be ; 
Excentric PLACE of a planet in its orbit, is the place, or point of cauſe in form of a cake. 
its orbit, wherein a planet would appear if ſeen from the ſun. | The placenta is ſuppoſed by ſome to be only a mals of cops f 
See ExckN TRI. | | lated blood; for in the preſſing, or waſhing it, it diſſolves; ad | 
Thus ſuppoſe NEO R, (Tab. Aſtron. fig. 25.) the ecliptic, its real uſe to be, to ſerve as a pillow for the umbilical yeſſes þ 
NPO the planet's orbit, the ſun in S, the earth in T, and] to reſt on. See UMniLicaL. : ; ſ 
the planet in P: the right line S P expreſles the excentric place Irs figure is not unlike that of a plate without brims; ther U 
in the orbit. ; | quarters of a foot over, and ſometimes a foot. It is round, and 0 
Heliocentric PL. Ac, of a planet, or its place reduced to the eclip-| generally concave or convex. The concave fide adheres 10 the - 
tic, or the excentric place in the ecliptic, is that point of the] uterus, and is uneven, having divers protuberances and pi T 
_ ecliptic to which a planet, viewed from the ſun, is referred. | which it makes impreſſions upon, and receives others from, ts 01 
See HELIOCENTRIC. uterus.— Its place in the uterus, whatever ſome pretend, 15 bot - 
This coincides with the longitude of a planet viewed from the] certain. 8 N th 
ſun. See LONGITUDE. In women, unleſs in caſe of twins, ec. there is but one apo Xl 
Thus the right line RS indicates the heliocentric place, or place| however, the number generally anſwers the number of the * 1 
reduced to the ecliptic. 0 Inn ſome brutes, eſpecially oxen or ſheep, they are deff. cu 
Geocentric PLACE is that point of the ecliptic, to which a planet merous, ſometimes near an hundred, even for one ict, yo 
viewed from the earth is referred. See GEOCENTRIC. ſmall, and reſembling pretty large conglomerate glands. of 
Thus, NE OR repreſenting the ecliptic, exc. T R will repre- | From the external or concave ide, which likewiſe has 2 PL 4 
ſent the geocentric place, | tuberances, tho? covered with a ſmooth panty — ma 
Computation of a planet's PLACE. See the article PLANET, ' umbilical veſſels, which are in great plenty diſtribut | Dr 
PLACE of radiation, in optics, is the interval, or ſpace in a me- the whole ſubſtance of it. | lexus d Th 
dium or tranſparent body, through which any viſible object] Some even imagine this part to be no more than a — Die 
radiates. See RADIATION, c. the veins and arteries, by whoſe extremities opening "formed fevi 
PLAck, in geometry, is a line uſed in the ſolution of problems; | ſides of the hypogaſtrick veſſels, the cine I * the 
more uſually called by the Latin name, locus. 135 between the mother and the fcetus; for that ſide o ping but ! Thi 
See the doctrine of geometrical places, under the article Locus, which adheres to the womb, appears to not 3 1 exo 
- ſee allo GEOMETRICAL and PrLain. 5 : extremities of an infinite number of ſmall e 1 yo * Way, 
PLACE, in war, is a general name for all kinds of fortreſſes, where] bour, dropping out of the pores in the ſides ot . ne ;cthe 2 
a party may defend themſelves. See FoRTREss. blood-veſſels, into which they had inſinuated ee, collapfe | Rag 
In which ſenſe it may be defined to be a place fo diſpoſed, as] occaſion of the flowing of the lochia, till the * ontut if an 
that the parts which encompaſs ir, defend and flank one ano-| or the pores, by the natural elaſticity of the veſlels, = 
degrees. See LocHta, CIRCULATION, &. : 


ther. See Fox r, FORTIFICATION, and WAR. 


* 


PLA 


t diſpute among the anatomiſts of the royal academy 


o Pas, "whether the placenta have any external coat, whereby 
5 


i the womb ? — M. Mary maintains it has none, 
a 4 conn hinder the blood of the mother from a 
= of the womb into the placenta, and thence to the fœtus In 
which opinion he is ſeconded by M. Rohault. Meſſ. Vieuſſens 
ol Winſlow maintain the contrary. In a ſubſequent memo1r, 
M Rohaulr endeavours to ſhew, that the placenta is no parti 
cular part, but only a portion of the chorion condenſed or 
ickened. See CHORION. | 

bl AC TA, Pl. EAs, a term frequent in our laws, and cuſtoms. 
See PLEA. | Ie 
83 placita ſignified certain publick aſſemblies, of all de- 
-ees of men, wherein the king preſided, and where the great 
affaits of the kingdom were conſulted upon. 

Theſe aſſemblies were called placita generalia ; becauſe genera- 
litas univerſorum majorum tam clericorum quam laicorum ibidem 
conveniebat. — And hence, the decrees, ordinances, ſentences, 
Ge. of this aſſembly were alſo called placita. 

Sim. Dunelmenſis tells us, they were held in the open fields; 


via ubi rex judicat in aperto, ibi eſt curia ſua. See CouRT 
and CURIA. | : | 
Some will have theſe placita generalia, and curiæ regis, to be 
much the ſame with what we now call a parliament. See 
PARLIAMENT. | 
The lords courts came hence alfo to be called placita genera- 
ia, though oftener curiæ generales ; becauſe all their tenants and 
vaſſals were obliged to appear in them. See LoRD, VassAL, &c. 
We alſo meet with placitum nominatum, for the day appointed 
a criminal to appear in, and make his defence. Leg. Hen. I.— 
And placitum fractum, i. e. when the day is lapſed, | 
My lord Coke derives the word placitum a placendo, quia bene 
placitare ſuper omnia placet : Indeed, this ſeems a very fanciful 
etymon; and others have more reaſon in deriving the word from 
the German platz, or the Latin plateis, fields, or ſtreets, where 
theſe aſſemblies were originally held. 
PLACITARE®, in the old law-books, ſignifies to plead cauſes. 
See PLEADING. | | 
Mos placitandi, ante congueſtum, fuit coram aldermanno, & proceri- 
bus, & torum hundredariis, ſc. baronibus, majoribus, melioribus, 
fentoribus & urbanis. Miſc. in Bibl. Cott. ſub Tit. Vitellius. 
Hence, placitator, a pleader.—Ralph Flambard is recorded to 
be totius regni placitator, in William the ſecond's time. 
pLACIT UM, in law, a ſentence of the court; or an opinion, 
| ordinance, or decree. See SENTENCE, DECREE, Canon, ec. 
Cu/tos PLACITORUM Corone. See the article Cus ros. 
PLAFOND, or PLaTFonD, in architecture, the ceiling of a 


and ſometimes alſo enriched with paintings, ec. — See Tab. 
Archit. fig. 10. See allo CEILING. | 
PLAFOND is alſo more particularly uſed for the bottom of the 
projecture of the larmier of the corniche; called alſo ſoſit. 
See Sorir and LARMIER. 

PLAGIART, in philology, aut hor-theft; or the practice of 
purloining other peoples works, and putting them off for a 
man's own. 

Among the Romans, plagiarius was properly a perſon who 
bought, ſold, or retained a freeman for a ſlave; ſo called, be- 
cauſe the Flavian law condemned ſuch a perſon ad plagas, to 
be whipped. See SLAVE. 
Thomaſius has an expreſs treatiſe de plagio litterario; wherein 
he lays down the laws and meaſures of the right which authors 
have to one anothers writings. — Dictionary- writers, at leaſt 
ſuch as meddle with arts and ſciences, ſeem exempted from 
the common laws of meum and tuum; they do not pretend 
to * up on their own bottom, nor to treat you at their own 
coſt. | 
Their works are ſuppoſed, in great meaſure, compolitions of 
other people's; and what they take from others they do it 
avowedly, and in the open ſun.—In effect, their quality gives 
them a title to every thing that may be for their purpoſe, where- 
ever they find it; and if they rob, they do not do it any other- 
wile, than as the bee does, for the public ſervice. Their oc- 
cupation is not pillaging, but collecting contributions; and if 
you aſk them their authority, they will produce you the practice 
of their predeceſſors of all ages and nations. : 
GUE, PESTILENCE, PEsT15, a very acute, deſtructive 
8 and contagious diſeaſe; uſually proving mortal. See 
Ask. 
The plague is commonly defined by a mali nant fever; 
Diemerbroek thinks = two ound 6s be ARinguiſhed? — 
fever not being the eſſence, but only a ſymptom, or effect (ol 
8 Plague See 2 and MALIOGNANr. . 

e Plague is reckoned by Dr. Liſter, and many othe | 
exotic diſeaſe, never bred or propagated in Protind, bar al 
"_ imported from abroad, and particularly from the Levant 
» 2 of Aſia the leſſer, Egypt, & e. where it is fami- 
y denham obſerves that it rarely infeſts England oftene 


for, ſays he, wullam oportet regem in litteris aſſignare curiam, 


room, whether it be flat or arched; lined with laths and plaſter, 


once in forty years; but through the mercy of God, it i. 


Yo? To of ſixty years fince we have been viſited. 


PLA 


The origin and cauſe of the plague has been a celebrated ſub- 
ject of controverly among phylicians.—The diſorder is gene- 
rally ſuppoſed to be communicated by the air; but how, and 
in what manner the air becomes thus deadly, is the queſtion, 
Some will have inſects the cauſe of plagues, as of blights; which 
being den in ſwarms from other parts by the winds, are 
taken into the lungs in reſpiration, mix with the blood and juices, 
and attack and corrode the viſcera. See BLIGH T. 

Mr. Boyle attributes plagues principally to the effluvia or exha- 


Jations breathed into the atmoſphere, from noxious minerals. 


See AIR, EXHALATION, &c. | 

The air, in effect, is deprayed in far more places than improved, 
by being impregnated with ſubterrancous expirations. Indeed 
among the minerals known to us, there are many more noxious 
than wholeſome ; and the power of the former to do miſchict, 
is more efficacious than of the latter to do good, as we gueſs 
by the {mall benefit men receive in point of health, by the efflu- 
via of any mineral or other known foſſil, in compariſon of the 
great and ſudden damage often done by the expirations of orpi- 
ment, ſandarack, and white arſenic. See PoisoN. 

Amongſt rhe various forts of particles wherewith the atmoſphere 
is replete, ſome may be ſo mall, and ſolid, or ſo conveniently 
ſhaped, as to enter many of the numerous orifices of the minute 


glandules of the ſkin, or at other pores thereof. Thus, though 


neither paper, nor bladder, be pervious to the elaſtic parts of 
the air; yet may either of them be eaſily penetrated by other 
corpuſcles of the armoſphere ; and Mr. Boyle has prepared a 
dry body, which being incloſed in either, would, without wet- 
ting or diſcolouring or any ways ſenſibly altering them, paſs in a 
trice through the pores thereof, in ſuch pienty, as to exert a ma- 
nifeſt operation on bodies placed at ſome diſtance beyond them. 
This is confirmed from the ſudden check almoſt every ſummer 
given to the plague at Grand Cairo: for fince morbific cauſes 
operate more effectually than curatiye ones, it ſeems more than 
probable, that exhalations aſcending from under ground, may 
produce peſtilential fevers, and the plague itſelf; ſince the cor- 
puſcles. which impregnate the Egyptian air upon the ſwelling 


of the Nile, put a ſpeedy ſtop not only to the contagion, but to 


the malignity of the plague, aſliſted even by the ſummer's hear, 
which there is exceſſive. | 

It is poſſible there may be noxious minerals in a country, that 
are not often able to produce peſtilencies ; they may be in ſtra- 
ta, or beds, ſo deep, that even a ſmall earthquake ſhall not effect 
them, though a more violent ſhock may. See STRATA, 
EARTHQUAKE, Ge. | 

And hence may we account for the plague's raging in ſome parts 
of Africa once in thirty, or once in a hundred years; ſince there 
may be periodical paroxyſms, or grand and vehement commo- 
tions in the ſubterraneal parts, though not yet obſerved in them. 

It is probable, peculiar kinds of venemous exhalations may ſome- 
times be emitted, eſpecially after earthquakes; and thus occaſion 
mortal diſeaſes in animals of one kind, and not of another; and 
in this or that place, and not elſewhere. —Fernelius gives us an 
account of a plague, or murrain, in 1514, which invaded none 


but cats. Dionyſius Halicarnaſſeus mentions a plague, which 


attacked none but maids : and that which raged in the time of 
Gentilis killed ſcarce any women, and very few bur luſty men. 
Boterus mentions another plague, which aſſaulted none but the 
younger ſort ; and we have inſtances of the fame kind of a later 
ſtanding. Cardan ſpeaks of a plague at Baſil, with which the 
Switzers, and not the Italians, Germans, or French were in- 
fected ; and Joh. Urenhovius takes notice of a cruel plague at 


Copenhagen, which, though it raged among the Danes, ſpared 


the Germans, Dutch and Engliſh, who went with all freedom, 
and without the leaſt danger, to the houſes of the infected. 

The plague, according to Sydenham, uſually begins with a chil- 
lineſs, and ſhivering, like the acceſs of an intermitting fever; 
then comes on a nauſea, with vehement vomitings, an intenſe 
pain about the region of the heart, as if pinched in a preſs; and 
a burning fever, which continually preys on the patient, till ei- 


ther death, or the eruption of ſome bubo, parotis, or other tu- 


mor, in the inguina or axillæ, or behind the ears, relieve him, 
and diſcharge the matter of the diſeaſe. Sometimes, indeed, it 
attacks without any fever; purple ſpots appearing all at once, 
the certain ſigns of preſent death: but this rarely happens ex- 


cept at the beginning of ſome terrible plague. It has alſo been 


known to make its firſt appearance in tumours, without any 
fever, or other violent ſymptom. | 
Heavineſs, pain in the ſtomach, head, and back, cardialgy, 
broken {leep, anxiety, alteration in the look, difficulty of breath- 
ing, hiccough, ſyncope, delirium, convulſive twichings, diar- 
rhoea, eyes ſunk or inflamed, tongue black and dry, vehement 
drought, fœtid breath, carbuncles, ſpots lived, purple, green, &c. 
are alſo ſy mptoms uſually attending this diſeaſe. oi 
A great deal depends on the circumſtances of the tumors, or 
Plague: ſores: as they appear, and increaſe, the fever abates ; and 
as they ſink, or diminiſh, renews again. When they happen 
about the time of the criſis, and ſuppurate kindly, they are good 
prognoſticks of a happy recovery. See Crs. 

In acute diſeaſes, ſays Hippocrates, prognoſticks are ever falla- 
cious. However, in the terrible plague at Nimeguen, Diemer- 
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brock, who attended the ſick through the whole progreſs there- 
of, relates that thoſe taken ill about new and full moon rarely 
eſcaped ; that faintings, ſwoonings, and palpitations of the 
heart, were uſually deadly ſigns; an intermitting pulſe always 
mortal; drowſineſs, ſneezings, tremulous motions, doting, ſore 
throat, ec. were ill omens: pleuriſies always mortal; coſtiveneſs 
a good ſign ; a diarrhcea almoſt conſtantly fatal: bloody ſtools 
or urines always preſaged ill, 9885 
As to the cure, phyſicians are much divided. It is generally 
attempted with alexipharmics and cardiacs, with the aſſiſtance 
either of ſudorifics, or phlebotomy, or both. Many eminent 
phyſicians, both ancient and modern, highly commend blood- 
letting; Sydenham particularly fays, that if uſed copiouſly, and 
in time, it never yet did harm ; bur that ſudorifics often prove 
pernicious: Diemerbroek, on the contrary, with other very 
experienced writers, proteſt againſt phlebotomy, as very dan- 
gerous, and often deadly ; the chief hopes they built in dia- 
phoretics and ſudorifics ; emetics and purgatives are abſolutely 
forbid { and yet Dr. Sayer uſed the former with good ſucceſs, 
in the beginning of the diſeaſe in the plague at London, Ann. 
1640. See ALEXIPHARMIC, G. Ro 
The juice of lemons is commended as of ſingular efficacy in 
the plague, and peſtilential fevers : Piſo relates that it is the prin- 
Cipal remedy of the Indians, and proteſts he never knew any 
thing come up to it. Dr. Harris obſerves that the ſame is what 
the Turks have principally recourſe to. Camphor is alſo much 
extolled : this, Ermuller aſſures us, was the baſis of Heinſus's 
antipeſtilential oil, who had a ſtatue erected ro him when dead, 
in the city of Verona, for the ſervice he had done hereby.— 


It was prepared of equal quantities of camphor, citron bark, 


and amber. The viperine ſalt and rob of elder-berries are alſo 
commended. | 2B | 


For preſervatives againſt the Plague, they are uſually ſummed f 


up in that popular diſtich: 


Hec tria labificam tollunt adverbia peſtem, 
 Mox, longe, tarde, cede, recede, rea. 


Cauteries, and eſpecially iſſues, and ſetons in the inguina, are 
found of great ſervice in preſerving from infection. A piece 
of myrrh held in the mouth in contagious places, is alſo com- 
mended. But Diemerbroeł aſſures, that there is nothing bet- 
ter in this intention, than ſmoaking tobacco; but he adds, that 
it was only ſo to ſuch as had not made the practice familiar 
to them. The other preſervatives uſed by that author, were 
the rad. helenii, cardomums, white-wine vinegar, and chearful- 
neſs; and when he found his ſpirits low, as if the diſeaſe were 
taking poſſeſſion, a cup of generous wine, ſometimes even to 
a degree of ebriety. | | 

PLAGuE-water, aqua epidemica, is one of the compound waters 
of the ſhops. See WATER. | 

PLAIN, PLaNnvus, an epithet applied to various things, gene- 
rally importing them to be ſmooth, even, level, or ſuperficial, 
or ſimple, or obvious, or the like. See PLANE. | 
In which ſenſe the words ſtand oppoſed to rough, ſolid, la- 
boured, enriched, ec. 

It is a maxim in heraldry, that the plainer the coat, the nearer to 
antiquity.—Plain coats are ſuch as are leaſt encumbered with 

figures, or charges, and which have nothing in them but what 
is natural. See CoaT, CHARGE, Cc. 


 PLaiN figure, in geometry, in an uniform ſurface, from every 


point of whoſe perimeter, right lines may be drawn to every 
other point in the ſame. See FIRE, PLANE and SUR- 
FACE.” 

PLAIN angle is an angle contained under two lines, or ſurfaces. 
See ANGLE. | | 
It is ſo called in contradiſtinction to a ſolid angle. See SoL1D. 

PLAIN triangle, is a triangle included under three right lines, or 
ſurfaces; in oppolition to a ſpherical, and a mixt triangle. See 
TRIANGLE. 

PLAIN #rigonometry is the doctrine of plain triangles, their mea- 
ſures, proportions, c. See TRIGONOMETRY. 


PLAIN glaſs, or mirrour, in optics, is a glaſs or mirrour whoſe| 
ſurface is flat, or even.—See the phænomena, and laws of plain 


mirrours, under the article MIRROUR. 
Plain mirrours amount to what we popularly call /ooking-glaſſes ; 
ſee the manner of grinding, poliſhing, and preparing them, under 
the articles LookiNG-g/a/s and GRINDING. | 

PLAIN 25e. See the article TYLE. 

PLAINE /cale, is a thin ruler, whercon are graduated the lines of 


chords, ſines, tangents, ſecants, leagues, rbumbs, &c. of ready 
uſe in moſt parts of the mathematics, | chiefly in navigation. 


See LINE, exc. 
See its deſcription and uſe under the article SCALE. 
PLAIN- chaxt, in muſic. See the article CHANT. 
PLAIN deſcant. See the article DESCANT. 
PLAIN chart, in navigation, is a ſea-chart, wherein the meridians 
and parallels are repreſented by parallel ſtrait lines; and where, 


of conſequence, the degrees of longitude are the ſame in all the 


els of latitude. | 
See the properties, conſtruction, ec. of this chart under the 
article CHART. = | 


» LES 


On each ſide the frame, which may be put on either (6: 
wards, towards the inward edge, are ſcales of inches, L 


40 


35 


- 


PLAIN table, in geometry, &c. an inſtrument 


; fide are projected the 360 degrees of a circle, from a 


| diſtance of AB required. 


PLA 
&A 2 %. 0.49%. , | 


PLAIN ſailing, in navigation, is the art of work; t 
caſes and varieties in a ſhip's, motion, on 2 plain cha fey 


plain CHART. ö | | 
Plain ſailing is founded on the ſuppoſition of the 


4 Nee 
base or flat; which, though notoriouſly fg being; 
ing laid down accordingly, and a long voyage M ed Place 
many ſhart ones; the 1008 may be tolerably perfo oke into 
* 1 125 mer. ee SAILING, armed by, 
n plain ſailing it is ſuppoſed, that by the rhum be!. 

dian, and parallel of ge? there Ac ui ur mer. 
right-angled triangle; and that fo poſited, as that 0 Ormed , 
dicular {ide may repreſent part of the meridian or e Perpen, 
ſouth line, containing the difference of latitude - - V. 

the triangle repreſents the departure; and the hypothe e of 
diſtance failed. The angle at the vertex is the courſ, ee the 
angle at the baſe the compliment of the courſe : 
which, with the right-angle being given, the triangle 

protracted, and the other three parts found. See ay 
For the doctrine of plain ſailing, ſee Sail ING. 
veying of land ; whereby the draught, or 9 {ur. 
ſpot, without any future protraction, or plotting. "hwy 


4 4 ? * 


VEYING, PLOTTING, @c. 

The plain table repreſented Tab. Surveying, fig. 31. 1.1 
ſiſts of a parallelogram of wood, about fifteen inches lor 
twelve broad; round this goes a boxen jointed frame b 2 
whereof a ſheet of paper is faſtned tight to the table, fo m in. 
may be conveniently drawn upon it. x 4 


ſubdivided, 
ch On one 


b 
ter in the middle of the table, (each degree halved) — 


numbers to every tenth degree, the one expreſſing the degree 
the other its complement to 360, to fave ſubtraction : on the 
other ſide are projected the 180 degrees of a ſemi-circle * 
a braſs center in the middle of the table's length, and x 10 
its breadth ; each degree halved, and every tenth noted uit 
two numbers, viz. the degree and its complement to 180 « 
To one {ide of the table is fitted a compass, for placing the in 
ſtrument by; and the whole is fixed by a ſocket, upon a three 
legged ſtaff for a ſtand, on which it is turned round, or faſtnel 
by a ſcrew, as occafion requires.—Laſtly, to the table belong 
an index, which is a ruler atleaſt, ſixteen inches long, and to 
broad; uſually graduated, with ſcales, ec. and having two fghn 
perpendicularly placed on its extremities, See Siohr, STary, 
BaLL and ſocket, &c. 2 . 
Uſe of the PLAIN table. To take an angle by the plain tall: 
or to find the diſtance of two places acceſſible from the ame 
third, | | 1 

Suppoſe D A, DB. (Tab. e, fig. 32. u. 2.) the ſides of the 
angle required; or AB the diſtance required. Place the int 
ment horizontally, as near the angle as poſſible; and aſſume; 
point in the paper on the table, v. gr. c. To this point apply the 
edge of the index, turning it about this and that way, till through 
the fights you ſee the point B, and in this ſituation of the rule, 
draw by its edge the line c e indefinitely. After the fame man. 
ner turn about the index, on the ſame point, till through the 
ſights you ſee the point A; and draw the right line c d indet- 
nitely. Thus have you the quantity of the angle laid down. 
Meaſure the lines DA, DB, with a chain; (fee CHaiN) and 
from a ſcale, ſet off che meaſures thus found, (ſee SCALE) an 
the reſpective lines; which ſuppoſe to reach from c to b and 
from c to a.— Thus will c b and ca be proportional to Db 
and DA. - 

Transfer the diſtance a b to the ſame ſcale, and find its lemi: 
the length thus found, will be the length, or diſtance, of Ab 
required. 3 = 
To find the diſtance of two places, one whereof is inacceſibl, 

by the plain table. Suppoſe the diſtance required AB; , a 
and A the acceſſible point. 15 place the plain table in C; loo 
through the ſights till you ſee A and B; and draw ac 1 b 
Meaſure the diſtance from your ſtation to A; and ſet it off = 
the ſcale, upon ca. 29 Remove the table to A, _——_ 
it ſo, as chat the point a repreſenting A, and the index la = 
the line a c, you {ee backwards, the, former {tation C. g's 
in this fixing the inſtrument, yes the uſe of the cope 5 ro 
the needle will hang over the ſame degree of the ca . — - 
firſt and the ſecond caſe; ſo that ſome ſet the er J 

needle alone ; others only uſe it to ſhorten the trou * 
bringing the inſtrument nearly to its due poſition by 


for the ready drawing of parallel lines.—Beſide whi 


= 


2 
, 
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<< 


o The 
thereof; and then fixing for good by the back hight.) 3 b. th 
inſtrument fixed, turn the ſights to B; and r 5 


4 On the ſcale, meaſure the interval a b; whic ſtat 


To find the diſtance of two inacceſſible places by the . Wa 
Suppoſe the diſtance of A B (Tab. Surveying, +: 
1* Chuſing two ſtations in C and D; in the fir 4 
plain table; and through the ſights look to D, B, an Ms 
ing by the edge of the index, the lines c d, cb, ca 4 
ſure the diſtance of the ſtations C D; and ſet 


Vw o&- — hk AMS Na LED 


5 1 a(t 
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ſcale, on cd.—3 


of ab, on the ſcale; this will be the diſtance of A B required. 
2 


of a country, Cc. be ſurveyed. 
jt „ with the plain table. —Placing the inſtrument in the 
ge Ke. a 2 in the paper, to repreſent the ame, 
v. gr. C. ( fig. 21.) laying the edge of the index to this point; 
direct it to the ſeveral angles of the field, AB CDE 5 1 
and draw indefinite lines by its edge, towards every angle, viz. 
Ca, Cb, Cc, &+.” meaſure the diſtance -of each angle from 
Te Kation, vis. CA, CB, CC, CD, &. and from a ſcale 
ſet theſe off from C on their correſponding lines; the extremities 
hereof will give points, which being connected by lines will 
repreſent the field. 


ane; with the plain rable.—Place the inſtrument horizontally 
at the firſt angle, v. gr. A. The needle on the meridian of the 
card; aſſuming a point on the paper, to repreſent it, to that 

int lay the index, directing it till rhrough the fights you ſee a 
mark in the angle B. And draw an indefinite line along it ; mea- 
fare the diſtance of A and B, and from a ſcale ſet it off on the 
line thus drawn; the extremity of this diſtance will repreſent 
the point B. Remove the inſtrument to B, where ſet it ſo as 


the index lying along the line laſt drawn, you ſee the former 
ſtation A through the fights: here faſten it, lay the index to the 


angle C; in this ſituation draw a line as before, meaſure the 
diſtance BC, and ſet it off from a ſcale on the line—Remove 
the inſtrument to C, where, fixing it by the needle, and the 
back ſight, as before, turn the index on the point C, till you 
ſee the next angle D; draw the line, meaſure, and ſet off the 
diſtance CD as before, and remove the plain table to E; where 
fix it, as before, look to the next angie F, draw the line, mea- 
ſure, and ſet off the diſtance, &c. 


its whole perimeter plotted on the table; which may be now 


of ground, the plot is ſound to exceed the dimenſions of the 
plain table, and to run off from the paper; the ſheer muſt be 
taken off the table, and a freſh one put on: the way of ma- 
naging which ſhifting, is as follows :—Suppoſe H, K, M, Z, 
(Z. 35.) the limits of the plain table; fo that having laid down 
the field from A to B, thence to C and D; you want room, 
the line DE running off the paper: draw as much of the line 
DE as the paper will well hold, viz. DO. And by means of 
the diviſions on the edge of the frame, draw the line P 
through O, parallel to the edge of the table H M]; and through 
the point of interſection O, draw ON parallel to MZ. This 
done, take off the frame, remove the ſheer, and clap a freſh 
one (5g. 36.) in its ſtead; drawing on it a line RS near the 
other edge parallel thereto. Then lay the firſt ſheet on the table, 
ſo as the line PQ lye exactly on the line RS, to the beſt ad- 
vantage, as at O. Laſtly, draw as much of the line OD, on 
the freſh ſheer, as the table will hold ; and from O continue the 


as before to F, G, and A. 
Ve of the plain table, as a theodolite, ſemi- circle, or circumfereutor.— 


renders it impracticable in moiſt weather. Even the dew of 
the morning and evening is found to ſwell the paper conſidera- 
bly, and of conſequence to ſtretch and diſtort the work. To 
avoid this inconvenience, and render the inſtrument uſeful in 
all weathers; by leaving off the paper, and ſetting up a pin in 
the centre, it becomes a theodolite, a ſemi- circle, or a circum- 
ferentor, and applicable like them. 5 


The plain table ſtripped of its paper, becomes either a theodo- 
lie, or a ſemicircle, as that fide of the frame which has the 
projection of the degrees of a circle, or a ſemi-circle, is turned 
upwards. If it be to ſerve for a theodolite; the index, which 
3s 2 plain table turns on any point as a centre, is conſtantly to 
turn about che braſs centre hole in the middle of the table. 

lf for a ſemi-circle, it muſt turn on the other braſs centre hole: 
in both caſes it is done by means of a pin raiſed in the holes. 
When the plain rable is to ſerve as a circumferentor, ſcrew 


aff, with a braſs ſcrew-pin fitted for the pu ſe; fo as th 
af and table ſtanding fixed, the ind 7315 . 
turned about, and N 2 8 LOS: e 


T0 take an angle b the plain table, conſidered as a theodolite.— Sup- 


pole the quantity of the angle EK G ( fir. 20.) redui od 
| theinftrument ar K, the «ao ) required. Place 


laying the index on the diameter. 
about, 


5 index lying 

a d hanging over the place D, and the index ly1! 

1 wag "ine ech [ehrough the fights you ſee the former -y | 
n N The inſtrument thus fixed, direct the ſights to A and E, 

—_— draw the right lines da and db. Laſtly, find the diſtance 


he diſtance of any number, of | 
—_ 8 Fae — — * thus Hers a field, part Ib take an angle with a plain table, conſidered as a ſemi-circle — 
aces 1d thus 


> Ty take the plot of a field from one flation, whence all the angles 


h ale the plot of @ field, wood, or the like, by going round the 


that the needle hang over the meridian of the card; and fo as 


point B, and turn it, till through the ſights you ſee the next 


In this manner having compaſſed the whole field, you will have 


| caſt up, and its contents found, as in the article of SURVEYING. | 
Manner of ſhifting paper on the plain table. When in large parcels 


remainder of the line D, to E. From E proceed with the work| 


The great inconveniency of the plain table is, that its paper 


This was a kind of ſu 


PLAINT IFF, in law, he that ſu 


PLAIS TER, in building. See the articles PLasTE R, 


Caſting in PLAISTER. See the article CasTING 
t bd ; : . . o 2 

he compals to the index, and both of them to the head of the PLAISTER, in medicine. See the article EMPLASTER. 
PLAISTERED walls, See the article W ALL. 


PLAN, a repreſentation of ſomething, drawn on a plane. See 


*Removing the table from C, fix it in D; ſo | ſights you ſpy E. Screw the inſtrument faſt there, and turn 


the index on its centre, till through the ſights you ſpy G. 
The degree here cut on the frame by the index, is the quan- 


by the rules of common protraction. See PRoTRACTOR. 


Thus may you proceed to do every thing with the plain table, as 
with the common theodolite. See TH EODOLITE. 


Proceed in the ſame manner with the inſtrument conſidered as 
a ſemi- circle, as when conſidered as a theodolite; only laying 


other centre hole in the middle of the length, and at about 5 
of the breadth of the table. See SEMI-cIRCLE. 
To take an angle with the plain table, conſidered as a circumferentor. 
_ —Suppoſe the former angle EKG required. Place the inſtru- 
ment at K, the flower-de-luce towards you. Direct the ſights 
to E, and obſerve the degree cut by the ſouth end of the needle 
which ſuppoſe 296. Turn the inſtrument abour, the flower- 
de- luce ſtill towards you, and direct the ſight to G, noting the 
degree cut by the other end of the needle, which ſuppoſe 182. 
Subſtract the leſs from the greater, the remainder 114 is the 
quantity of the angle ſought. If the remainder chance to be 
more than 180* then it muſt be again ſubtracted from 360. 
This ſecond remainder will be the angle required; which may 
be protracted, & c. as under the article PROTRACTOR. 
Thus you may proceed to do every thing with the plain table, as 
with the common circumferentor. See CIRCUMFERENTOR. 
PLAIN zumber, is a number that may be produced by the mul- 
tiplication of two numbers into one another. — Thus 20 is a 
plain number, produced by the multiplication of 5 into 4. See 
NUMBER, and SIMILAR. | A 
Pl. AIN place, in geometry, locus PLANUs, or locus ad PLANUM, 
is a term which the ancient geometricians uſed for a geometrical 
locus, when it was a right line, or a circle in oppoſition to 
a ſolid place, which was an ellipſis, parabola, or hyperbola. 
Theſe plain loci the moderns diſtinguiſh into loci ad rectam, and 
loci ad circulum. See Locus. | | 
PLAIN problem, in mathematics, is ſuch an one, as cannot be 
ſolved geometrically, but by the interſection either of a right 
line and a circle; or of the circumferences of two circles. 
See PROBLEM. | | 
Such is the problem following—Given, the greateſt ſide, and 
| the ſum of the other two ſides, of a right-angled triangle; to 
find the triangle.—Such allo is this, to deſcribe a trapezium that 
ſhall make a given area of four given lines. 
Such problems can only have two ſolutions, in regard a right 
line can only cut a circle, or one circle cut another in two 
points. | 
PLAIN, in heraldry, is ſometimes uſed for the point of the ſhield, 
when couped ſquare; a part remaining under the ſquare, of a 
different colour, or metal from the ſhield. 
This has been ſometimes uſed as a mark of baſtardy, and called 
champaigne : for when the legitimate deſcendants of baſtards 
have taken away the bar, fillet, or traverſe bore by their fa- 
thers, they are ro cut the point of the ſhield, with a different 
colour called plain. See BasTaRD, DIMINUTION. 
PLAIN, uſed ſubſtantively, in perſpective, mechanics, aſtronomy, 
c. See PLANE. | | 
Oblique PLAINs. See the article OBL1qQue. | 
PLAINT, PLAINx TE, in law, the propounding or exhibiting 
any action, real or perſonal, in writing. See Acro. 
Hence, the party making this plaint, is called plaintitf See 
PLAIN TIFF. | | | 
PLAINTE, in the ancient cuſtoms of France, was a re 
or petition, peſented to the king, againſt the judges of the pro- 
vinces, and afterwards againſt bailiffs and ſeneſchals; for deny- 
ing juſtice, or for rendring judgment contrary to the laws of 
the realm. See RequesrT. 
For in thoſe days there was no appeal from their deciſions; but 
they all pronounced in the dernier reſort: ſo that the plainte 
was not directed againſt the party, but againſt the judge; Who 
was cited to fee his own ſentence declared null. 
pplement to the way of appeals, which 
was then ſhut up. Theſe plaintes, in the capitulars of Charle- 
maign, are called blaſphemiæ. See APPEAL. 
| es, or complains, in an aſſize, 
or in an action perſonal; as, in an action of debt, treſpaſs, de- 
ceit, detinue, and the like. See AcT10N. 


Plaintiff ſtands oppoſed to defendant. See the article DE PEN. 
DANT. 


queit, 


MoRTaR, &c. 


PLANE. 


Such are maps, charts, ichnographies, G. See PLANISPHERE, 
Mar, CHaRr, Ge. 


e of the frame upwards, PLAN, in architecture, is particularly uſed for a draught of a build- 


cb e Turn the whole inltrument 
the index remaining on the diameter, till through the 


ing; ſuch as it appears, or is intended to appear, on the 
ground; ſhewing the extent, diviſion, and diſtribution of its 


area 


tity of the angle ſought ; which may be laid down on paper 


the ſemi-circular fide upwards, and turning the index on the 
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area into apartments, rooms, paſſages, ec. See BUILDING. 
The plan is the firſt device or ſketch the architect makes; it is 


alſo called the ground. plot, plat-form, and ichnography of the 
building. See IcHNOGRATHY, &c. | 


Geometrical PLAN, is that wherein the ſolid and vacant parts are ? 


repreſented in their natural proportion. 

Raiſed PLAN, is that where the elevation, or upright is ſhewn, 
upon the geometrical plan, ſo as to hide the diſtribution. See 
ELEVATION. 

Perſpective PLAN, is that conducted and exhibited by degrada- 
tions, or diminutions, according to the rules of perſpective. 
See PERSPECTIVE. | 

To render plans intelligible, it is uſual to diſtinguiſh the maſſives 
with a black waſh. The projectures on the ground are drawn 
in full lines, and thoſe ſuppoſed over them in dotted lines. The 
augmentations or alterations to be made, are diſtinguiſhed by a 
colour different from what is already built; and the tints of 
each plan made lighter as the ſtories are raiſed. | 

In large buildings it is uſual to have three ſeveral plans for the 
firſt three ſtories. 

PLANCHIER, or PLanctRe, in architecture, the under part 
of the corona, or drip; making the ſuperiour part of the cor- 
niche, between two cymatiums. See CORONA, Cox NIcHE, &c. 
PLANE, PLAN un, in geometry, denotes a plain figure; or a 
ſurface, lying evenly between its bounding lines. See PLAIN. 
Wolfius defines plane, a ſurface from every point of whoſe 
perimeter a right line may be drawn to every other point in the 
fame. See SUPERFICIES. 

As the right line is the ſhorteſt extent from one point to an- 
other; ſo is a plane the ſhorteſt extenſion between one line and 
another. See LINE and SPACE. 

Parallel PLangs. See the article PARALLEL. 

PLANnEs are frequently uſed in aſtronomy, exc. for imaginary ſur- 
faces, ſuppoſed to cut, and paſs through ſolid bodies; and on 
this foundation it is that the whole doctrine of conic ſections, 
and of the ſphere, turn. See SECTION. 

When a plane cuts a cone parallel to one of its ſides, it makes a 
parabola ; when ir cuts the cone parallel to its baſe, it makes a 
circle. See CoNics. | 

The ſphere is wholly explained by planes, imagined to cut the 
celeſtial luminaries, and to fill the areas or circumferences of 
their orbits.” See SPHERE and CIRCLE, 

Aſtronomers ſhew, that the plane of the moon's orbit is inclined 
to the plane of the earth's orbit, or the ecliptic, by an angle of 
about 5 deg. and paſſes through the centre of the earth. See ORBIT. 


The interſection of this plane with that of the ecliptic, has a| 


proper motion of 3' 11” each day, from eaſt to weſt ; ſo that 
the nodes anſwer ſucceſſively to all the degrees of the ecliptic, 
and make a revolution round the earth in about nineteen years, 
See NopE. 
The planes of the orbits of the other planets, like that of the 
ecliptic, paſs through the centre of the ſun.—The plane of the 
orbit of Saturn, is inclined to the ecliptic by 20? 33' 300, and 
cuts it, at preſent, in the 22% degree of Cancer and Capricorn. 
See IN LINATION, Moo, and PLANET. 
The centre of the earth, then, being in the plane of the moon's 
orbit, the circular ſection of that plane in the moon's diſk, is re- 
preſented to us in form of a right line paſſing through the centre 
of the moon.—This line is inclined to the plane of the eclip- 
tic by 59 when the moon is in her nodes: but this inclination 
diminiſhes as that planet recedes from the nodes; and at three 
degrees diſtance, the ſection of the moon's orbit in its diſk, 
becomes parallel to the plane of the ecliptic. The ſame ap- 
pearances attend the primary planets, with regard to the ſun. 
But the caſe is very different in the planets as ſeen from one an- 
other, eſpecially from the earth.—The planes of their orbits on- 
ly paſs through the centre of the earch when they are in their 
nodes: in every other fituation, the plane is raiſed above the 
orbit of the planet, either to the north or the ſouth. And the 
circular ſection of the plane of the orbit on its diſk, or in the 
orbit of one of its ſatellites, does not appear a right line, but an 
ellipſis, broader or narrower as the earth is more or leſs elevated 
above the plane of the orbit of the planet. 
PLANE, in mechanics. —A horizontal PLANE, is a plane level or 
parallel to the horizon. — See HoRIZ oN, and HoRIZ ON TAL. 
The determining how far any given plane, &c. deviates from an 
horizontal one, makes the whole buſineſs of levelling. See 
LEVELLING. 
Inclined PLANE, in mechanics, is a plane which makes an oblique 
angle with an horizontal plane. See OBLIQUE, and INCLINED, 
The doctrine of the motion of bodies on inclined planes makes 
a very conſiderable article in mechanics* ; the ſubſtance where- 
of is as follows: | 
* A machine has been contrived for meaſuring the acceleration of a 
ball down an inclined plane, and comparing it with that found 
in bodies falling at liberty. See its deſcription in Mem. de Pacad. 
roy. des ſcienc. 1699. p. 343. 
Laws of deſcent of bodies on inclined PLANEs. — 1. If a body be 
laced on an inclined plane, its relative gravity will be. to its 
abſolute gravity, as the length of the plane, e. gr. AC (Tab. Me- 


' greateſt, viz. perpendicular, the reſpective gravity 


chan. fig. 58.) to its height AB, See Gravity. 


PL'A 


Hence, 1? ſince the ball D only gravitates on the ; 
with its relative gravity ; the weight L, applied in 10 
IL retain or (vj 


line len 
7 ection % 
pend it d. 


of the ball, as the altitude 9, 
lis 


39 Hence the reſpective gravities of the ſame | 
rent inclined planes, are to each other as the fines dy on dike. 
inclination. © Ule of 
4? The greater therefore the reſpective gravity j 

the angle of inclination. oy the greater i 


9 As. therefore, in a vertical plane 3 
5 7 2 Plane, where the inclination l 


degener ates 


into abſolute; ſo in an horizontal plans, re je no; 
| 0 in. 


clination, the reſpective gravity vaniſhes, 
II. To find the fine of the angle of inclination of , 41 
which a given power will be able to ſuſtain x given = an 
Say, as the given weight, is to the given power, ſo is 45 A 
{ine to the {ine of the angle of inclination of the plane * 
ſuppoſe a weight of 1000 be to be ſuſtained by a power 10 
the angle of inclination will be found 252. A 
III. If the weight L deſcend according to the perpendicular a 
rection A B, and raiſe up the weight D in a direction 5 1 
to the inclined plane; the height of the aſcent of D nile s 
that of the deſcent of L, as the {ine of the angle of inciin 1 
C, to the whole ſine. IM 
Hence 1 the height of the deſcent CD of the 
to the height of aſcent DH of the weight 
the weight D to the equivalent weighr L. 
2% Since then CD. LD H. D, and the actions of the equipon 
derating bodies D and L are equal; the moments of the wen 
D and L are in a ratio compounded of their maſſes, and the l 
titudes through which they aſcend or deſcend in a plane, eile 

* inclined or perpendicular. ; 
30 The powers that raiſe weights through altitudes reciprocall 
proportional to them, are equal.—This Des Cartes aſſumes g 
a principle whereby to demonſtrate the powers of machines 
Hence we ſee why a loaden waggon is drawn with more diff. 
culty on an inclined than an horizontal plane; as being preſſe 
with a part of the weight which is to the whole weight in 
ratio of the altitude of the plane, to its length. 
IV. Weights E and F, fig. 53. u. 2. equiponderating upon incline 
planes AC and CB of the ſame height CD, are to cach other 
as the lengths of the planes AC and CB. | 
S. Stevinus gives a very pretty demonſtration of this theoren, 
which, for its eaſineſs and ingenuity, we ſhall here add—Puz 
chain, whoſe parts do all exactly weigh in propoition to their 
length, over a triangle, GIH: (fg.59.) it is evident the par 
G K and K H do balance each other. If then I H did not balance 
Gl, the preponderating part would prevail; and there woul 
ariſe a perpetual motion of the chain about G IH: but thi 
being abſurd, it follows, that the parts of the chain I H and Gl; 
and conſequently all other bodies which are as the lengths df 
the planes I H and IG, will ballance each other. 
V. A heavy body deſcends on an inclined plane, with a motion 
uniformly accelerated. See MoT1oN and ACCELERATION. 
Hence, 1 The ſpaces of deſcent are in a duplicate ratio of th 
times, and likewiſe of the velocities; and therefore in equal tine 
increaſe according to the unequal numbers 1, 3, 5,7, 9 Ce. 
20 The ſpace paſſed over by a heavy body deſcending on an in 
clined plane, is ſubduple of that which it would pals over in the 
fame time, with the velocity it has acquired at the end of itsfal 
30 Heavy bodies, therefore, deſcend by the fame laws 101 
clined planes, as in perpendicular planes. Hence it was, that Ci. 
lileo, to find the laws of perpendicular deſcent, made his xy: 
riments on inclined planes, in regard of the motions being owe! 
in the latter than the former ; as in the following theoren. 
VI. The velocity of a heavy body deſcending on an inclined p 1 | 
at the end of any given time; is to the velocity which it o 
acquire in falling perpendicularly, in the fame une, & 
height of the inclined plane is to its length. Re 
VII. The ſpace paſſed over by a heavy body on an inclines ? 4 
AD, (fig. 60.) is to the ſpace AB, it would pals over 

9.1 , , . he jucline 

fame time in a perpendicular plane : as its velocity on 150 
plane is to its velocity in the perpendicular deſcent, at 
of any given rime. a 
H W o the ſpace paſſed over on the inclined 2 2 50 
ſpace it would deſcend in the ſame time in the perpenc _ f - 
as the altitude of the plane AB to its length AC; _ {ine, 
fore as the ſine of the angle of inclination B, to my hn A 
2% If, then, from the right angle B, a perpendicu a ſame tine 
to AC; AC: AB:: AB: AD. So that in the 8.0 
wherein the body would fall perpendicularly from A to B, 
inclined plane it will deſcend from A to D. 1:ſcent being gin 
30 The ſpace, therefore, of perpendicular deic i 
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letting fall a 4 pays | rg ot taken inverſely, are the ſame with the {paces 
int | be over in ; 
from B pagan ou _— AD to be pal = Suppoſe, v. gr. a body projected 1 to aſcend 
the fame km he ſpace A D, paſſed over on the inclined through a ſpace of 240 feet in four ſeconds ; and the ſpaces of 
# ja Jie WT 855 cr the = AB, through which it aſcent performed in the ſeveral tunes required ; if now, the body 
lane, being g1VeN » 7 aur 5 3 fame time, by raiſing a| had deſcended, the deſcent in the firſt minute had been 15 feet, 
would deſcend 4 ee — ſide of the plane in B. in the ſecond 45, in the third 75, in the fourth 105, ec. The 
"hap — embcircls CDEEF, fig. 61. the body will deſcend] deſcent therefore will be in the firſt moment 105, in the ſe- 
Wee the planes AD, AE, AF, AC, in the ſame time; cond 75, &c. 25 
through all t Nui nit would fall through the diameter] III. If a body deſcend either perpendicularly through A D, 
W 10 on Wege Dc erpendicular to the horizontal plane LM. ( fig. 62.) or in any other ſurface FED, and with the velocity 
AB, - 1 5 ce AD 3 paſſed over in an inclined plane A C, it has there acquired, again aſcend along another ſurface DC; 
VIII. The 5 Re) ul ſpace which would be pafſed| at points equally high, e. gr. at GH, and Q, it will have the 
Deng ee ub; me time. ſame force and the ſame velocity, 
ny other inclined plane in the fame * 
5 gh int D erect a perpendicular D B, meeting the Hence, if a body deſcend along any ſurface, FED, and again 
_— : AB in B; then will A B be the ſpace, through which] aſcend along another timilar and equal ſurface DG C, it is the 
ene y 1 £11 perpendicularly in that time. Wherefore if | ſame as if it paſſed over the ſeveral parts of the fame line twice. 
- Bu erpendicular BE be let fall to the plane AF; AE will] Whence, the times of aſcent and deſcent through equal ſpaces 
_ ſ = = the inclined plane which the body will paſs over, in| are equal, | 
: nels wherein it falls perpendicularly from A to B; and On this principle is founded the conſtruction and uſe of pen- 
ale uently A D will be the ſpace in the other inclined plane] dulums. See PENDULUM and OSCILLATION, 
** * hich it paſſes through in the ſame time PLANE of gravity, or gravitation, is a plane ſuppoſed to paſs 
Hence GnceAB is to AD, as the whole line to the fine of the through the center of gravity of the body, and in the direction 
le of inclination C; and AB is to AE as the whole fine] of its tendency ; that is, perpendicular to the horizon. See 
* ſine of the angle of inclination F; the ſpaces AD and GRaviTty and GRAVITATION. 
AE which the body will paſs over in the fame time on diffe- PLANE of reflection in catoptrics, is a plane which paſſes through 
rent inclined planes, are as the {ines of the angles of inclination, the point of reflection; and is perpendicular .to the plane of 
Cand F, and reciprocally as the reſpective gravities on the] the glaſs, or reflecting body. See REFLECTION. 
ſame planes. And conſequently, alſo, reciprocally as the lengths PLANE of refraction is a plane drawn through the incident and 
of planes equally high, AC and AF.—Whence the problem] retracted ray. See REFRAcTIOx. : 
may be reſolved various ways by calculation. Perſpective PLANE, is a plain pellucid ſurface, ordinarily perpen- 
IX. The velocities acquired in the ſame time on different inclined] dicular to the horizon, and placed between the ſpectator's eye 
planes, are as the ſpaces paſſed over in the ſame time. Hence, and the object he views; through which the optic rays, emit- 
alſo, they are as the ſines of the angles of inclination C and F; ted from the ſeveral points of the object, are ſuppoſed to pals 
reciprocally as the reſpective gravities on the ſame planes; and] to the eye, and in their paſſage to leave marks that repreſent 
reciprocally as the lengths of equally high planes, AC and AF. them on the ſaid plane. See PERSPECTIVE. 
X. A body deſcending on an inclined plane A C, when it ar- Such is the plane HI; (Tab. Perſpect. fig. 1.) ſome call it the 
rives at the horizontal line C B, has acquired the ſame velocity table, or picture, becauſe the draught, or perſpective of the ob- 
which it would have acquired in a perpendicular deſcent A B, ject, is 1 to be 1 ms ” ſection, from its 
o the fame horizontal line CB. Cutting the vitual rays ; and others, the 34, from its ſuppoſed 
"ug 1? a heavy body deſcending through different inclined tranſparency. f : a 
planes, AC, AG, AF, has acquired the ſame velocity when Geometrical PLANE, in perſpective, is a plane parallel to the hori- 
it arrives at the ſame horizontal line CF. on, whereon the object to be delineated is ſuppoſed to be 
Hence alſo a body continuing its deſcent through ſeveral con- placed. | | 
tiguous inclined planes, acquires the fame velocity which it would Such is the plane LM. (Tab. Perſpect. fig. 1.) — This plane is 
acquire in deſcending perpendicularly to the fame horizontal] uſually at right angles with the perſpective plane. 
plane. | | Horizontal PLANE, in perſpective, is a plane paſſing through the 
XI. The time of deſcent along an inclined plane AC, is to the] ſpectator's eye, parallel to the horizon, cutting the perſpective. 
time of perpendicular deſcent through A B, as the length of the plane when that is perpendicular to the geometrical one, at right 
plane AQ, to its altitude AB: but the times of deſcent through] angles. EN 
different inclined planes equally high AC and AG, are as the Vertical PLANE, in perſpective, a plane paſſing through the ſpecta- 
lengths of the planes. 5 tor's eye, perpendicular to the geometrical plane ; and uſually 
XII. If the diameter of a circle AB (fig. 61.) be parallel to] parallel to the perſpective plane. Sce VERTICAL. 
the horizontal line LM; a body will deſcend from any point; Objective PLANE, in perſpective, is any plane ſituate in the hori- 
of the periphery D E, or C to B, along an izclined plane DC, Zontal plane, whoſe repreſentation in perſpective is required. 


he altitude of the plane AB; by 
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ud EB, and CB, inthe fame time wherein it will deſcend through} See OBJECT. | i 
thi the diameter A B. Hence, PLANE of the horopter, in optics, is a plane that paſſes through + 
Gl; XIII. The deſcents of body through a ſemicycloid DE F, the horopter, AB, (Tab: Optics fig. 67.) and is perpendicular il 
of (f; 62.) and through any arch thereof DG, are always iſo- to a plane paſſing through the two optic axes IC and CH. 1 

chronal, or performed in the ſame time; on which principle] See HoROT ER. N 
tion is built che doctrine of pendulums vibrating in a cycloid. See PLANE of the Projection, in the ſtereographic projection of the fl 
. CycLolp and PENDULUM. . ſphere, is the ſame with the perſpective plane, which ſee. See 4 
f the Laws of aſcent of bodies on inclined PLANEs.—1. If a body aſcend] alſo PROojxcTION, &c. | ? 1 
mes in a medium void of reſiſtance, in any direction, whether per- PLANE of @ dial, or dial- PLANE, the ſurface whereon a dial 1 
Mc, eur ebay * inclined plane; its motion will be uni-] is drawn. See D1ar. | | ; f 
In it- ormly retarded. Sce RETARDATION. | We have horizontal, vertical, inclining, declini ini I A 

Hence, 19 a body aſcending either perpendicularly or obliquely, inclining, direct, oc. dial-planes. See Tees 8 2 1 

in ſuch a medium, paſſes over a ſpace which is ſubduple of that DiRecr, Gc. : : 4 

it would paſs over in the fame time on a horizontal plane, with Declination of a PLANE. See the article DRCLIN AT IOx. 4 


an uniform celerity equal to that it has at the beginning of its PLANE glaſs, mirrour, figure, number, problem, Gc. Sce PLA LIN 
motion. Llaſs, mirrour, number, figure, problem, gc. ; 
29 Such ſpaces, thereſore, performed in equal times, decreaſe, PLANE, in joinery, ec. denotes an edge inſtrument 
in a retrograde order, as the uneven numbers 7, 5, 3, 1: and] or ſhave woods ſmooth, even, ec. : 
therefore the aſcent is ſo much impeded; conſequently, when | It conſiſts of a piece of wood, very ſmooth at bottom, ſervin 
the impreſſed force is exhauſted, the body will deſcend again by] as a ſtock, or ſhaft; in the middle whereof is an nah. | 
the force of gravity. : through which paſſes a ſteel edge, or chiſſel, obliquely placed; 
3 They are therefore, inverſely, as the ſpaces deſcribed in the and very ſharp, which takes off the inequalities of the wood it 
. daumen a ee through the ſame altitude. —] is {lid along. | 
or, ſuppoſe the time divided into four parts; in the firſt mo-] The plane acquires various names according to i l 
ment, the body A deſcends through the ſpace 1, and B aſcends — 5 and uſe : as, the—Pore plane, e ates 
2 7; in the ſecond, A deſcends through 3, B aſcends] is that commonly firſt uſed: the edge of its iron is not ground 
3 5, Oc. ; ; ſtreight, but riſes with a convex arch in the middle. to bear 
4 5 a body riſing with an impreſſed force, aſcends to] being ſet the ranker; its uſe being to take off the greater irre- 
— altitude, from which it muſt fall to acquire that velocity in| gularities of the ſtuff, and to prepare it for the ſmoothing plane 
2 n 0 _—_ i 4 | Smoothing plane is ſhort and ſmall, irs iron fine; it takes off the 
| , ing 1t acquires a force to riſe agai iti - 
height whence it fell ee, | by. 12. 8 vg re api 3 N 


. The time wherein a body aſcends to a given altitude, being] Fointer is the longeſt of all; its edge very fine, 


uſed to pare, 


dien; to determine the ſpace paſſed over each moment out above a hair's breadth; it co 4. DOC ſtanding 
up | ns mes after the ſinoothing- 
10 . the ſame body to deſcend from the ſame altitude in the] and is chiefly intended to "ſhoot the edge of s ur- Kt 
ö Vor. 1 and firid the ſpaces paſſed over each moment. (Seel ſtreight for jointing ſmooth tables, F. | 
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Strike block is like the jointer, but ſhorter; its uſe, to ſhoot | 
ſhort joints, @+c. 

Rabbet-plane is uſed to cut the upper edge of a board, ſtrait or 
ſquare, down into the ſtuff, ſo as the edge of another, cut after 
the ſame manner, may join in with it on the ſquare : it is alſo 
uſed to ſtrike faſcia's in mouldings. Its iron is full as broad as 
irs ſtock, that the angle may cut ſtrait ; and it delivers 1ts 
ſhavings at the ſides, nor, like the others, at the top. 

The plow, a narrow rabbet-plane, with the addition of two 
ſtaves, whereon are ſhoulders, and on the ſhoulders a fence. — 
Its uſe is to plow a narrow ſquare grove on the edge of a 
board, exc. | 
Moulding-planes ; of theſe there are various kinds, accommo- 
dated to the various forms and profiles of the mouldings. See 
MovuL DING. 
Such are the round plane, the hollow, the O &, the ſnipe's bill, 
c. which are all of ſeveral ſizes, from half an inch to an 
inch and half. ö | | 
To uſe the moulding-planes on ſoft wood, as deal, pear-tree, &c. 
they ſet the iron to an angle of 45 with the baſe or ſole of the 
plane. On hard wood, v. gr. ebony, box, Gc. they ſet to an 


angle of 80e; ſometimes quite upright. To work on hard 


wood, the edge or baſil is ground to an angle of 18 or 20˙ 
on ſoft wood to an angle of about 12*, For the more acute 
the baſil, the ſmoother the iron cuts; but the more obtuſe, 
the ſtronger. 

Pl Ax E, among fowlers.— To PLANE, is to fly or hover as a bird 
does, without moving its wings. See FL. VINO, Hawk, and 
HAwWE ING. 

PLANET, PlAN ETA *, in aſtronomy, a celeſtial body, re- 

volving round the ſun as a center, and continually changing its 
poſition, with reſpect to the other ſtars. 

* Whence its name wAz1n;, wanderer; in oppoſition to a far 
which remains fixed. See STAR. 
The planets are uſually diſtinguiſhed into primary, and ſecondary. 

Primary PLANETS, called alſo fimply and by way of eminence, 
planets, are thoſe which move round the ſun as their proper 
center. — Such are Saturn, Jupiter, Mars, the Earth, Venus, 
and Mercury. See PRIMARx. 

Secundary PLANETS are ſuch as move round ſome primary planet, 
as their reſpective center, in the ſame manner as the primary 
planets do round the ſun.— Such are the Moon moving round 
our earth ; and thoſe others moving round Saturn and Jupiter, 
properly called ſatellites. See the doctrine of ſecundary planets, 
under the article SATELLITES, and SECUNDARY. 

The primary planets are in number ſix ; which are again diſtin- 
guiſhed into ſuperiour and inferiour. | 

Superiour PLANETS are thoſe further off the ſun than our earth 

 18.—Such are Mars, Jupiter, and Saturn. | 

Inferiour PLANETS are thoſe nearer the ſun than our earth is, 
and ſituate between the earth and ſun.—Such are Venus and 
Mercury. — See the order, poſition, & c. of the planets, in 
Tab. Ajiron. fig. 44. ' 

The planets are repreſented by the fame characters as the che- 
miſts uſe to repreſent their metals by, on account of ſome 
ſuppoſed analogy between thoſe celeſtial and ſubterraneous bo- 
dies. See METAL and CHARACTER. ; 
Saturn is repreſented by the character p. — This planet, by 
reaſon of its great diſtance, appears to the eye with a feeble 
light.—Ir performs its revolution round the ſun in about thirty 

cars. See SATURN. 

Jupiter marked V, is a bright refulgent ſtar, finiſhing its courſe 
round the ſun in about twelve years. See JUPITER. 

Mars, characteriſed 2, is a ruddy fiery coloured planet, finiſh- 
ing its courſe in about two years. See MaRs. 

Venus, @, is the brighteſt of all the planets, conſtantly attend- 
ing the ſun, and never diſtant from him above 47 degrees.— 
It finiſhes its courſe in about ſeven months. See Venus. 
When it goes before the ſun, it is called phoſphorus, and lucifer ; 
and when it follows him heſperus. See PHosPRORUSs, &&c. 
Mercury, &, a little bright planet, the ſun's conſtant compa- 
nion, from whoſe {ide it never departs above 289, and by that 
means uſually hid in his ſplendor.— Ir performs its courſe in 
about three months. Sce MErcury. 

To which we now add, Tellus, the earth, marked Y, or 2, 
performing its courſe about the ſun, between Mars and Venus, 
in the ſpace of a year. Sce EARTH. | 
From theſe definitions, a perſon may eaſily diſtinguiſh all the 
planets.—For if after ſun- ſet he ſees a plane? nearer the eaſt 

than the weſt, he may conclude it is neither Mercury nor Ve- 

nus; and may determine whether it is Saturn, Jupiter, or 
Mars, by the colour and light: by which alſo he may diſtin- 
guiſh berween Mercury and Venus. 

Nature of the PLANE TS. From the ſeveral phaſes and appearances 
of the planets, they are found to be all perfectly like the moon; 
which we have ſhewn to be perfectly like our earth; whence 
it follows, that the planets too are dark, opake, ſpherical, ec. 
bodies, like our earth. See Moon. 

This may be ſhewn almoſt to be a demonſtration, —19 Venus, 
obſerved with a teleſcope, is rarely found full, but with variable 
phaſes like thoſe of the moon; her illuminated part ſtill turned 


\ 


' cowards the ſun, viz. toward the eaſt when ſhe is the m 


the Sun, Moon, Jupiter, Mars, Venus, and the earth are 
2 


PLA 


ſtar, and the weſt when the evenino-ſtar — morning. 
are obſerved in Mercury and Mars And the like phat 
2* Gaſſendus firſt, and after him others. h 

cury on the face of the ſun, a-croſs which 8 Mer. 
like a black round ſpot. See TRANSIT. — Laa tO pag 
alſo obſerved Venus in the ſun ; where ſhe made t n 163g, 
pearance. de lame 2). 
3? De la Hire, in 1700, with a teleſcope of ſixteen f 
covered mountains in Venus, larger than thoſe of "Wa. di 
See MouNrTAIN. the moon 
4? Caſſini obſerved two ſpots in Venus; four ; 
obſerved by Campani ; and ſeveral, at — . likepiſ 


ter: and from his obſervations of theſe ſpots foung * 1 
t & 


he Velo. 


” 


to revolve on their axes, i. e to have a diurnal rot) 

doubt Mercury and Saturn have the fame : thoy . 0 
nearneſs of the former to the ſun, and the great 15 the grez 
latter, prevent any ſpots from being obſerved on th ings Of the 
that rotation might be demonſtrated. » Wience 


5 In Jupiter are obſerved two {waths, or belts, brighter tha 
8 f 


the reſt of his diſk, and moveable ; ſometimes found; 
ſometimes i her ; ſometi 2 Me 
part, ſometimes in another; ſometimes broader, forme: 
narrower. See BeLT. 1 
69 In 1609 were firſt obſerved three little 
moving about Jupiter, by Sim. Marius; and e 
were obſerved by Galileo: Theſe are now frequently obſe wo 
to diſappear in a clear ſky, when Jupiter happens to be li Fg 
trically interpoſed between them and the ſun.—Whence og 
pears they are void of light, at ſuch time when the ab 
intercepted by Jupiter, cannot be propagated to them in » 
lines; and hence alfo, that, like the moon, they are opake A 
dies, illuminated by the ſun ; and hence again, lince Jupiter d ; 
not illuminate his fatellites when placed behind him. he kin: 
in that part turned from the ſun, may be argued to be voi of lot 
7* When Jupiter's moofis are diametrically interpoſed between 
Jupiter and the Sun, there is ſeen a round ſpot on Jupiter dil 
which is ſometimes larger than the ſatellite itſelf —Whence; 
appears, that the ſatellites are opake bodies, illuminated by the 
ſun, that they project a ſhadow upon the ſun, and that the 
round ſpots ſeen in Jupiter are the ſhadows of the ſatellite 
Whence allo, the interſection of that ſhadow being found 0 
be a circle, the ſhadow muſt be conical; and therefore the 
figure of the ſatellites, at leaſt as to ſenſe, is ſpherical, 
89 The earth being between Jupiter and the ſun; if, at the 
ſame time, any of the ſatellites happen to be between Jupite 
and the ſun, it is loſt in Jupiter's light; though ſometimes 4p 
pearing like a black ſpot. — This phænomenon has been fr. 
quently obſerved by Caſſini and Maraldi, who have likewif 
noted very conſiderable alterations in the apparent magnitude 
of the ſatellites; for which no reaſon could be given from the 
diſtance of Jupiter, the ſun, or the earth: e. gr. That the fourth, 


which is uſually ſeen the ſmalleſt, is ſometimes the largeſt ,. 


and the third, which is uſually the largeſt, ſometimes the 
ſmalleſt. — Hence, as the ſatellites are illuminated by the fun, 
even then when emerged in Jupiter's light, yet do appear ob. 
ſcure, there muſt be ſome alteration in their armoſpheres, to 
prevent the ſun's rays being equally reflected from every put 
of their ſurface ; which muſt likewiſe be the cauſe why thei! 
ſhadow is ſometimes larger than themſelves. | 
Now, to ſum up the evidence.— 1* Since in Venus, Mercury, 
and Mars, only that part of the diſk illuminated by the ſan, 
found to ſhine; and, again, Venus and Mercury, when between 
the earth and the ſun, appear like dark ſpots or maculz, 0 
the ſun's diſk ; it is evident, that Mars, Jupiter, and Mercury, at 
opake bodies, illuminated with the borrowed light of the {ur 
And the fame appears of Jupiter, from its being void of light 
in that part to which the ſhadow of the ſatellites reaches, 3 
well as in that part turned from the ſun ; and that his larellire 
are opake, and reflect the ſun's light, is abundantly ſhewn 
Wherefore, ſince Saturn, with his ring and ſatellites, do 2 
yield a faint light, fainter conſiderably than that of the oy 
ſtars ; though theſe be vaſtly more remote ; and than that 0 
the reſt of the planets: it is paſt doubt, he too, with hö f. 
tendants, are opake bodies. 

29 Since the ſun's light is not tranſmitred through Ment 
and Venus, when placed againſt him ; it is plain they 1 - 
opake bodies; which is likewiſe evident of Jupite7, art 
hiding the ſatellites in his ſhadow ; and therefore, by anawogh 
the ſame may be concluded by Saturn. — Th 
ze From the variable ſpots in Venus, Mars, and Jupiter, ! 


evident thoſe planets have a changeable 3 J r 
nt, be 
changeable atmoſphere may, by a like — * de the l 


the ſatellites of Jupiter; and therefore, 


may be concluded of the other planets. | the 
&* A like manner, from the mountains obſerved in Venus; © 
ſame may be ſuppoſed in the other planets. go Sie 
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| Motion of the PLANETS.—That the planets do all revolve round the 


PLA 


o gince then Saturn, Jupiter, both their — __ _ 
| ſercury. are opake bodies, ſhining with the ſun 
_ oy 7 .rniſhed with mountains, and encompaſſed with 
ed _— able atmoſphere; they have, of conſequence, 2 
0 - 2 as well as dry land, and are bodies like the moon, 
therefore like the earth. Q. P. ] alſo be con- 
And hence, nothing hinders bur thar the p _ my _ 
cluded to be inhabited — Huygens, in his Coſmotheoros, __ 
lauſibly for the exiſtence of planetary inhabitants, frot 
very il l with our earth; thoſe, like this, 
the ſimilitude of the planets WI 2 1 
being opake, denſe, uneven, round, heavy, illuminate 75 
ed by the ſun; having night and day, ſummer and winter, &c. : 
Wolfus deduces ſomething relating hereto from arguments o 
nother kind — Thus e. gr. It is ſcarce to be doubted, that the 
: habitants of Jupiter are much larger than thoſe of the earth ; 
100 in effect of the giant kind. For it is ſhewn in optics, that 
50 pupil of the eye dilates in a ſtrong light, and contracts in 
a weak one; wherefore, ſince in Jupiter the ſun's meridian light 
is much feebler than on the earth, by reaſon of Jupiter's greater 
diſtance from the ſun ; the pupil will need to be much more 
dilatable in the inhabitants of Jupiter, than in thoſe of the 
earth. But the pupil is obſerved to have a conſtant proportion | 
co the ball of rhe eye; and the eye to the reſt of the body, 
© that in animals, the larger the pupil the larger the eye, and 
larger the body. | 
To 3 the ze of theſe jovial inhabitants, it may be ob- | 
ſerved that the diſtance of Jupiter from the ſun, is to the earth's 
diſtance from the ſame, as 26 to 5; the intenfity of the ſun's 
light in Jupiter is to its intenſity on the earth, in a duplicate ratio 
of 5 to 26; but it is found by experience, that the pupil di- 
lates in à ratio greater than that wherein the intenſity of light 
decreaſes; otherwiſe, a body at a great diſtance might be ſeen 
as clearly as a nearer: the diameter, therefore, of the pupil in 
its greateſt dilatation, in Jupiter, is to its diameter in the like 
ſtate in the earth, in a ratio greater than that of 5 to 26.—ff 
then we put ir, as 10 to 26, or as 5 to 13: ſince the ordinary 
ſtature of the inhabitants of the earth is computed at 5 Engliſh 
feet, 4 inches and -3-; (which Wolfius tells us is his own height) 
the ordinary ſtature of Jupiter's inhabitants will be found 14. 
feet 2, which is very nearly the ſize of the giant Og, mentioned 
by Moſes, whoſe iron bed was 9 cubits long, and its breadth 4. 
See GIANT. 


ſun as their center, and not round the earth, is evident from a 
thouſand phænomena.— 1 The orbit wherein Venus, e. gr. 
moves, does certainly encompaſs the ſun, and therefore in de- 
ſcribing that orbit, the planet muſt turn round the ſun. See 
ORBIT. | 
That her orbit includes the ſun, appears hence, that ſhe is ſome- 
times above the ſun, ſometimes below it, ſometimes beyond it, 
and ſometimes on this ſide; all which are evident from the cir- 
cumſtances of her phaſes. See PHAsEs. N | 
That ſhe does not move round the earth is no leſs apparent 
from her being ever obſerved in the ſame quarter with the ſun, 
never receding from him above 459. — She never therefore 
comes to be in oppoſition to the ſun; no, not to be in a quar- 
tile aſpect, or to have a quarter of the heavens between them; 
both which, like the earth, ſhe muſt frequently have, did ſhe 
attend and move round the earth. 
29 That Mercury revolves round the ſun appears in like man- 
ner from his phaſes, which reſemble thoſe of Venus and the 
moon; and from its neighbourhood to the ſun, from whom 
Mercury never recedes ſo far as Venus does. 
3? That the orbit of Mars includes the ſun, is evident from 
that planet's being found both in conjunction and oppoſition 
with the ſun; and in both caſes ſhining with a full face.— 
Indeed, from the ſame circumſtances it appears, that the orbit 
of Mars encompaſſes the earth; but then, it follows, likewiſe, 
from Mars's diameter appearing ſeven times as big when in op- 
polition, as when in conjunction, that he is ſeven times nearer 
the earth, in the former than the latter poſition. The earth 
therefore is far from being the center of Mars's motion; but 
Mars is ever nearly at the ſame diſtance from the ſun.— Again, 
Mars viewed from the earth moves very irregularly; is ſome- 
times ſeen to proceed ſlower, ſometimes faſter; ſometimes ſtands 
ſtill, ſometimes goes backward : (the reaſons whereof, ſee un- 
cer the article OpTIC inequality) but viewed from the ſun, will 
ever appear to move with the ſame conſtant uniform tenor; 
Whence it is evident, he reſpects the ſun, not the earth, as the 
center of his motion. 
The ſame appearances whence Mars is ſhewn to revolve 
2 the ſun as a center, are likewiſe obſerved in Jupiter and 
Xurn, whence the ſame concluſion may be made of them. 
[tly, that the earth revolves round the ſun, as a center, is 
rage Ber her place, which we have obſerved to be between 
22 w 0 2 and Venus; and from the phænomena of 
= 3 planets viewed there-from.—If the earth ſtood Kill 
RY _ lee thoſe planets either ſtationary or retrograde; 
ah 4 erefore moves, bur it is ſtill found between the or- 
: ars and Venus which encompaſs the {un ; therefore 


tae earth too encompaſſes the ſun. 
o this aſtronomical demonſtration, may be added a phyſical 


demonſtration, of the earth's motion from Sir Iſaac Newton. 
—l[t appears from abundant obſervation, that either the earth 
turns round the ſun, or the ſun round the earth, ſo as to de- 
ſcribe equal area's in equal times: but he demonſtrates, that bodies 
revolving about one another according to ſuch law, do of neceſſity 
gravitate towards each other. (See GRAvITATION.) Whence, 
if the ſun gravitate to the earth, action and re- action being {till 
equal, the earth will likewiſe gravitate toward the ſun. (See 
RE-AcTION.) But he proves, further, that two bodies gravi- 
tating towards each other, without dire&ly approaching one 
another in right lines, muſt both of them turn round the com- 
mon center of gravity of both.— The ſun and earth, therefore, 
do both revolve round one common center.—But the earth 
being but a point in compariſon of the ſun, the common cen- 
ter of gravity of the two, will be within the ſun's body, and 
not far from its center, —The earth, therefore, revolves round 
a point, within the body of the ſun; and therefore round the 
ſun, See EARTH and SUN. | 
The orbits of the planets are all ellipſes; one of whoſe foci is 
in the ſun.—This, Kepler firſt found from Tycho's obſervations; 
before him all aſtronomers took the planetary orbits for eccen- 
tric circles. See ORBIT, ELL1Ps1s, EXCENTRIC. ” 
The planes of theſe orbits do all interſect in the ſun; nor are 
their extremities far apart. In effect, they are but little inclined 
to one another; and the greateſt angle any of them makes 
with the plane of the earth's orbit, i. e. of the ecliptic, is that 
of Mercury, which lyes at an angle of 69 52'; that of Venus is 
39 23˙ that of Mars 19 52'; that of Jupiter 19 20'; and that 
of Saturn 29 300. | 
The line wherein the plane of each orbit cuts that of the earth, 
is called the line of the nodes; and the two points wherein the 
orbits themſelves touch that plane, the nodes. See NopE. 
The diſtance between the center of the ſun, and the center of 


each orbit, is called the eccentricity of the planet. See Ex- 
CENTRICITY. | 


And the angle at which each plane cuts that of the ecliptic, he 


inclination of the plane, See PLANE, INCLINAT1ON, and 
ECLIPTIC. | 

To account for the motion of the planets about the ſun; there 
needs nothing but to ſuppoſe an uniform projectile motion, 
in ſtrait lines, at firſt given them; and a power of attraction or 
gravitation, ſuch as we obſerve in all the great bodies in our 
ſyſtem.— For a body A, (Tab. Aſtron. fig. 60. u. 2.) proceeding 
uniformly along the line AB; will, by the intervention of the 
attracting body C, be every moment diverted out of its recti- 
linear, and bent into a curvilinear path, according to the 
laws of central forces. Se CENTRAL force. 

If, then, the projectile motion be perpendicular to a line, CA, 
drawn from the attracting body C; and its velocity be fo propor- 
tioned to the force of attraction of A, as that the centripetal 
and centrifugal forces are equal, i. e. that the conatus to fall to 
the central body C, in a right line, AC; and that to proceed 
in the direction of the tangent, AB, balance each other: the 
body will revolve in a circular orbit, « 8, y, J, &c. See CEN- 
TRIPETAL and CENTRIFUGAL. 

It is not improbable, that at the beginning, this was the ſtate 
of things; and that the velocities impreſſed on the ſeveral planets 
were ſo combined with their reſpective maſſes and diſtances 
from the ſun at which they were to roll; as that their mo- 
menta ſhould counter-balance the ſun's attractive force, and be 
preciſely counter-balanced thereby : whence the primitive or- 
bits muſt have been perfect circles, from which they do not 
even now deviate very far; the eccentrity of the earth's orbit 
being only 753+ of its ſemidiameter. See ExcenTRICITy. 
If the planet projectile motion be not perfectly adjuſted to 
the ſun's attraction ; [the orbit deſcribed will be an ellipſis.—If 


it be too ſwift, the orbit will be greater than a circle, and the 


nearer focus coincide with the central body; if too flow, the 
orbit will be leſs than a circle, and the further focus coincide 
with the central body. ] 

Indeed the form of the planetary orbits, does not only depend 
on the adjuſtment of the firſt projectile velocity with the ſun's 
attraction, but alſo on the direction wherein that motion was 
originally impreſſed.—If that direction were according to the 
tangent AB, as above ſuppoſed, and the central forces exactly 
balanced, the orbit would be circular; but if that direction 
were oblique, in any manner, whether aſcending to or deſcend- 
ing from the ſun, the orbit of the planet, notwithſtanding any ad- 
juſtment of its velocity to the attraction, would be an ellipſis. See 
PROjECTILE. | | 

The motions of the planets in their elliptic orbits are not equa- 
ble, by reaſon the ſun is not in their center but their focus — 
Hence they move, ſometimes faſter and ſometimes flower, as 
they are nearer or further from the ſun; but yet theſe irregu 
_ are all certain, and follow according to an im curable 
aw. 

Thus, ſuppoſe the ellipſis BEP, &c. (Tab. Aſtron. fig. 61. 
1. 2.) the orbit of a planet; and the focus 8, the ſun's place: 
AP the axis of the ellipſis, is called the line of the apſides; the 
point A the higher apſis or aphelion; P the lower apſis or peri- 
helion; S C the eccentricity; and ES the mean diſtance of the 
Planet from the ſun, See Apsis, APHEL10N, PERIREL ION, &c. 
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Now the notion of the planet in its perihelion, is ſwifteſt ; in 
its aphelion, floweſt; at E the motion as well as the diſtance 
is mean, 1. e. ſuch as would deſcribe the whole orbit in the 
fame time it is really deſcribed in. 
The law whereby the motion is regulated in every point of the 
orbit, is, that a line, or radius, drawn from the centre of the 
ſun to the centre of the planet and thus carried along, with an 
angular motion, does always deſcribe an elliptic area propor- 
tional to the time. Suppoſe, e. gr. the planet in A, and thence 
in a certain time to proceed to B; the ſpace or area the radius 
SA delcribes, is the triangle ASB: when, at length the planer 
arrives at P, if from the center of the ſun S there be drawn SD, 
in ſuch manner as that the elliptic area PSD is equal to that 


ASB; the planet will here move thro” the arch PD, in the 


{ame time wherein it moved thro” the arch AB; which arches 
are unequal, and nearly in a reciprocal proportion to their di- 
ſtance from the ſun. For from the equalities of the areas it fol- 
' Jows, that the arch PD muſt exceed AB as much as SA 
exceeds 8 P. 
This lay was firſt demonſtrated by Kepler, from obſervation ; 
and is ſince accounted for by Sir J. Newton from phyſical prin- 
ciples: And to this all aſtronomers, now, ſubſcribe, as of all 
others that which beſt ſolves the planetary phænomena. 
Computation of a PLANET's motion and place. As to the periods 
and velocities of the planets, or the times wherein they per- 
form their courſes ; they are found to have a wonderful har- 
mony with their diſtances from the ſun, and with one an- 
other. The nearer each planet is to the ſun, the quicker ſtill 
being its motion; and its period the ſhorter. —The great law 
they here all immutably obſerve is, that the ſquares of their pe- 
riodical times are as the cubes of their diſtances from the cen- 
ters of their orbits. See PERIOD, DISTANCE, &c. 
This law we owe to the ſagacity of Kepler, who found it to 
obtain in all the primary planets; as aſtronomers have ſince 
found it to do in the ſecondary ones. See SATELLITE. 
Kepler deduced this law, merely from obſervation, and com- 
pariſon of the ſeveral diſtances of the planets with their pe- 
riods: the glory of inveſtigating it from phyſical principles, 
is due to Sir Iſaac Newton, who has demonſtrated that, in the 
preſent ſtate of things, ſuch a law was inevitable. See GRa- 
VITATION. 
A planet's motion or diſtance from its apogee, is called the 
mean anomaly of the planet ; and is meaſured by the arch, or 
area it deſcribes in the time. When the planet arrives at the 
middle of its orbit, or the point G, the diſtance or time is 
called the true anomaly.— When the planet s motion is reckon'd 
from the firſt point of Aries, it is called its motion in longitude, 
which is either mean, viz. ſuch as the planet would have were 
it to move uniformly in a circle; or true, which is that where- 
with the planet actually deſcribes its orbit, and meaſur'd by the 
arch of the ecliptic it deſcribes. See ANOMALY, LoNG1- 


Tung, Oc. 


Hence may the plauet's place in its orbit for any given time 


after it has left the aphelion, be found. For ſuppoſe the 
area of the ellipſis ſo divided by the line SG, that the whole el- 
liptic area may have the ſame proportion to the area ASG as 
the whole periodical time wherein the planet deſcribes its or- 
bir, has to the time given: in this caſe G will be the planet's 
place in its orbit, See PLACE. 

The phenomena of the inferiour PLANETS, are their conjunctions, 
elongations, ſtations, retrogradations, phaſes, and eclipſes. See 
ConJUNCcTION, ELONGATION, STATION, RETROGRADA- 
TION, Gc. under their reſpective articles. 


Phenomena of the ſuperiour PLANETS are the ſame with thoſe of| 


the inferiour; with an additional one, viz. oppolition. See 
OPPosIT1ON, Gc. | 

The particular phenomena, circumſtances, & c. of each PLANET, 
ſee under the name of the reſpective planet, ec. JUPITER, 
MaRs, Gc. 

he general proportions, diameters, ſurfaces, ſolidities, diſtances, 
gravities, degrees of light, &c. of the leveral planets; ſee under 
the articles ſolar SVS TEM, DIAMETER, SEMIDIAMETER, @c. 

Configuration of the 3 See CONFIGURATION. 

Theories of the PLANETS. THEORY. | 

PLANETARY, ſomething that relates to the planets. See PLANET. 
In this ſenſe we fay, planetary worlds, planetary inhabitants, ec. 
Huygens and Fontenelle bring ſeveral probable arguments for 
the reality of planetary worlds, and animals, plants, men, exc. 
—The former in his KOEMO®EOPOE, ſeve de terris cœleſtibus; 
the latter in his dialogues, ſur la pluralit? des mondes. 

PLANETARY Hen, is the ſyſtem, or aſſemblage of the planets, 
primary and ſecundary, moving in their reſpective orbits, round 
their common center, the ſun. See ſolar SYSTEM. 

PLANETARY Hours in chronology. See HouR, 

PLANETARY days.—Among the ancients, the week was ſhared 
among the ſeven planets ; each planet having its day. This we 
learn from Dion Caſſius and Plutarch, Sympos, I. 4. . 7. Hero- 
dotus adds, that it was the Agyptians who firſt diſcovered what 
God, that is, what planet preſides over each day, for that among 
this people the planets were directors. And hence it is, that in 
moſt European languages, the days of the week are ſtill deno- 
minated from the pianets; Sunday, Monday, G See WEEK, 


\ 


PLANETARY years, the periods of time wherein the ſeye 


PLANETARY ſquares, the ſquares of the ſeven 


The common defect of all theſe projectio 


PLANO-concave-glaſs, or lens, is th 


PLANo-convex-glaſs, or lens, is that, one o 


PL A 


make their revolutions round the ſun, or earth. Tal Plane. 
REVOLUTION, c. "8 Lag 

. p 
As from the proper revolution of the ſun, the ſolar 


its original; ſo from the proper revolutions of th Fears takes 
planets about the earth, ſo many forts of years do 1 elt of the 
ſaturnian year, which is defined by 29 Egyptian Pg e, viz, t 
58 minutes, equivalent in a round number to > 174 ious 
The jovial year, containing 317 days, 14 hours UT years 
he martial year, containing 321 days, 23 hours 
For Venus and Mercury, as their years, wj, 
with regard to the earth, are almoſt equal to the Gola 
are more uſually eſtimated from the ſun, the true Ba 
motions : in which caſe, the former is equal to =: 
hours 40 minutes, the latter to 87 days 23 hour; : 
See SATURN, JUPITER, MARS, G&c. on, 


) 
ler Of they 
+ Gays 10 
4 minute; 


PLANETARY dials, thoſe whereon 
, the planetary hours are inſcrih 


ed. See DIAL, and HouR. 
to 9 diſpoſed magically. See Macic ſquare. 8 88 lo; 
Corn. Agrippa, in his famous book of magic, has p; 
conſtruction of the ſeven planetary ſquares: M. Poigna 
of Bruſſels, in his treatiſe of ſublime ſquares, 
and general methods for making the ſeven Planetary] 
and all others to infinity, by numbers in all fort of progreſs | 
Srelhom 


PLANIFoL1ous flowers. See the article FLOWER. 
PLANIMETRY, PLAN IME T RIA, that part of geometry which 
c 


conſiders lines and plain figures; without any Conſider; 

heights or depths. See GEOMETRY ; ſee alſo LINE and "Fae : 
Planimetry is particularly reſtrained to the menſuration of = 
or ſurfaces; in oppoſition to ſtereomatry, or the i Ae 
of ſolids. See MEASURING. 8 
Planimetry, or the art of meaſuring the ſurfaces and plan 

things, is performed with the ſquares of long mealures, 3. 0 
feet, ſquare inches, ſquare yards, ſquare perches, Gt thi on 
ſquares whoſe ſides are an inch, a foot, a yard, a perch 11 l 
that the area or center of any ſurface is ſaid to be found wh 
we know how many ſuch ſquare inches, feet, yards, Ge 4 ths 
tains. See AREA, SUPERFICIEs, FIGURE, S Pak, G. ; 


PLANISPHERE, a projection of the ſphere and tlie every 


circles thereof, on a plane: as, upon paper, or the like. der 
PLANE, SPHERE, and PROJECTION. 

In this ſenſe, maps of the heavens and the earth, wherein xs 
exhibited the meridians, and other circles of the ſphere, as 
called planiſpheres. See Map. ws 


PLANISPHERE is ſometimes alſo conſidered as an aſtronomicil in. 


ſtrument, uſed in obſerving the motions of the heayenly bodes 


conſiſting of a projection of the celeſtial ſphere upon a plane 


repreſenting the ſtars, conſtellations, exc. in their proper ſix 
tions, diſtances, Gc.— Such is the a/trolabe, which is 2 com- 
mon name for all ſuch projections. See AS TROLA BE, Gr. 
In all laniſpheres, the eye is ſuppoſed to be a point viewing 
all the circles of the ſphere, and referring them to a plae 
whereon the ſphere is as it were flattened. —This plane is called 
the plane of the projection. See PLANE. 

A perſpective plane is only a plane of projection placed between 
the eye and the object, ſo as to contain all the points whichthe 
ſeveral rays drawn from the object to the eye imprels thereon 
(See perſpectiue PLANE.) But in planiſpheres, or aſtrolabes, the 
plane of the projection is placed beyond the object; which i ti 
ſphere. The plane of the projection is always ſome of the cicis 
of the ſphere. See CIRCLE. | 
Among the infinite number of planiſpheres, which the dieren 
planes of projection, and the different poſitions of the ej 
would furniſh ; there are two or three that have been prefered 
to the reſt, —Such are that of Ptolemy, where the plane of po. 
jection is parallel to the equator. — That of Gemma Friſus, where 
the plane of pojection is the colure, or ſolſtitial merician, and 
the eye the pole of the meridian.—That of John de Roya 
Spaniard, whoſe plane of projection is a meridian, and the eje 
placed in the axis of that meridian, at an infinite diſtance. Th 


laſt is called the Analemma. See ANALEMMA. | 
ns is, that they ciltor 


ſo as it is not ealjt0 


and alter the figures of the conſtellations, not © 
degrees in ſome 


compare them with the heavens ; and that the 

laces are ſo ſinall that they afford no room for operation 
All theſe faults M. de la Hire has provided againſt in a w_ 
jection, or planiſphere ; where it is propoſed the ol _ 
placed, as that the diviſions of the circles projected a 75 
ſibly equal in every part of the inſtrument.— The plane 0 
projection is that of a meridian. 


NAUTICAL planiſphere. See the article NAUTICAL. . 
ng: ar, one of whole ſurfaces 5 


NCAVE. 
and the other plain. See Gl. Ass, and Co 
Thecon : unleſs the conta 


The concavity is here ſuppoſed to be ſpherical, = 
be e =o: ne the properties, grinding, Ge. of plant 
cave lenſes. See LENs, GRINDING, 5 1 « rice b 


EXITY. 
unleſs the contra be 


oc. of Plus ure 


convex, and the other plain. See Cody 
The convexity is ſuppoled to be ſpherical, 
expreſſed. For the properties, grinding, 
lenſes, See LENS, &c. 
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an organical body, conſiſting of a e 
ially, and probably too, 2 ſeed; and producing uſually 3 


PL A NT, PLANTA) 


branches, and flowers. See Roor, Cc. 


organica 
body belongs a root, Or 


d particu 

oe is ile and growth. See VEGE TABLE. 
lant is di ro 

Sang of veſlels and juic 

mal, by its adhering to another 

ment therefrom. See ANIMAL. 


lant is 4 gen 
abe I as trees, ſhrubs, and herbs. 
and HERB. 
From the O 
Bradley, and others, 


bſervations of Malpighi, Dr. Grew, M. Reneaume, 
there appears a great ſimilitude between 
the mechaniſm of plants, and animals; the parts of the former 
ſeem to bear a conſtant analogy to thoſe of the latter; and the 


vegetable and animal ceconomy appear both formed on the ſame 
8 


model. To give an idea hereof, it will be neceſſary to deſcribe 


Y rts whereof plants conſiſt. | 
3 Af of Prams are,---1. The root, a ſpongy body, whoſe 
WE pores are diſpoſed to admit certain humid parricles prepared 
| in the ground: On the ſize of the veſſels and pores of the 
root, the quality of the root is found much to depend. --- 
Bocrhaave confiders the root as compoſed of a number of ab- 
ſorbent veſſels, analogous to the lacteals in animals. And M. 
Reneaume takes it to do the office of all the parts in the abdo- 
men which miniſter to nutrition; as the ſtomach, inteſtines, &c. 
= Sce RooT. 5 
8 The wood, which conſiſts of capillary tubes, running parallel 
dom the root throughout the ſtalk.---The apertures of theſe 
if W ule are ordinarily too minute to come under the cognizance 
oc the eye, unlels in a piece of charcoal, cane, or the like. 
EE Theſe tubes Mr. Bradley calls arterial veſſels; it being through 
dteſe that the fap riſes from the root. See Woop. 
. Beſide theſe, are other larger veſſels, diſpoſed on the outſide of 
tze arterial veſſels between the wood and the inner bark, and 
leading down to the covering of the root.---Theſe the ſame au- 
thor calls the venal veſſels, and ſuppoſes them to contain the li- 
quid ſap found in plants in the ſpring, G See VEIN, SAP, Gc. 
4 The bark, which is of a ſpongy texture, and by many little 
ſtrings paſſing between the arteries, communicates with the pith. 
| See DARK. ” 
> The pith, or pecten, which conſiſts of little tranſparent globules, 
| chained together ſomewhat like the bubbles that compoſe the 
| froth of liquor. See PITH. | 
Add, that the trunk and branches of a tree bear a reſemblance to 
| the exterior members or limbs of an animal, which it may ſubſiſt 
vichout, though their rotting and mortification frequently occa- 
| fon a total deſtruction thereof.---Accordingly, we find the like 
| effects from the wounding or lopping of a tree, as that of a limb, 
dix. an extravaſation, callus, . _ 
J:conomy or uſe of the parts of PLANTs.---The root having im- 
bibed the faline and aqueous juices of the earth, and filled itſelf 
therewith for the nouriſhment of the tree; thoſe are put in mo- 
| tion by heat, z. e. are made to evaporate into ſteam, which 
from the root enters the mouths of the arterial veſſels, and 
| mounts to the top with a force anſwerable to the heat that puts 
it in motion.—By this means it gradually opens the minute 
vaſcules rolled up in the buds, and expands them into leaves. 
Now, as all vapours, upon feeling the cold, naturally condenſe; 
ſo this, when arrived at the extreme parts of the arteries, i. e. 
| the buds of the tree, meeting the cold air, condenſes into a li- 
quor, in which form it returns by its own weight, through the 
| vena] veſſels, to the root; leaving behind it ſuch parts of its 
| Juice, as the texture of the bark will receive, and requires for its 
ſaſtenance. | 
| Thus does the juice continue to circulate; till the winter's 
cold congealing it into the conſiſtency of a gum, it ſtagnates in 
the veſſels; in which ſtate it remains till the freſh warmth of 
be ſucceeding ſpring puts it in motion again: upon which it re- 
hes its former vigour, puſhes forth branches, leaves, Gc. 
This ſhort view of the vegetable ceconomy will bear ſome 
further illuſtration 3 there being ſeveral curious points here 
couched, and, as it were, folded up in ſemine.---The principle, 
then, whereby the root, after imbibing its food, determines it 
to mount upward, contrary to its natural gravity, is ſomewhat 
ooſcure: Some will have it effected by means of the preſſure 
of the atmoſphere, in the ſame manner as water is raiſed in 
PamPps: Bur this is precarious, as being founded on a ſuppoſi- 
ton, that the abſorbent tubules are void of air; beſides, that the 
®moſphere could nor raiſe the juice above 32 foot high, whereas 
cre are trees much higher. See ATMOSPHERE.---Others have 
N to the principle of attraction, and ſuppoſe the power 
_ the ſap in vegetables to be the ſame with that whereby 
Wy 4 4 cends in capillary tubes, or in heaps of land, aſhes, or 
= eʒ but neither will this alone ſuffice to raiſe water to the 
Bol trees. See ATTRACTION, ASCENT, CAPILLARY, @c. 
3 ſuſpect, therefore, that the firſt reception of the food, 
3 8 8 through the body, were effected by different 
8 ich is confirmed by the analogy of animals. See 
> HEART, NUTRITION, c. 
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Rinouithed from a foſſil by its being or nical, and 
i es (ſee FossIL) ; and from an ani- 
body, and deriving its nouriſh- 


eral name, under which are comprized all vege- 
See TREE, SHRUB) 
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| much like that of the blood in animals, by the action of the air; 
in effect, there is ſomething equivalent to reſpiration throughout 


The diſcovery of this we owe to the admirable Malpighi, who 


leaves, a Rem ; s manner, to be an | 
- be defined, in Boerhaaves 8 firſt obſerved, that vegetables conſiſt of two ſeries's or orders of 


A plant may d juices : hich ; 
n | body —_— W I veſſels. 1. Thoſe above-mentioned, which receive and con- 


hich it derives the mat- Es al \ 
larly the earth, from w veins, & c. of animals.——2. Tracheæ, or air-veſſels, which are 


vey the alimental juices; anſwering to the arteries, lacteals, 


long hollow pipes, wherein air is continually received and ex- 
pelled, i. e. inſpired and expired; within which tracheæ, the 
{ame author ſhews, all the former ſeries's of veſſels are contained. 
See TRACHEA. * | Rh 
Hence it follows, that the heat of the year, nay, of a day, of a 
ſingle hour, or minute, muſt have an effect on the air included 
in theſe trachez, i. e. muſt rarefy it, and conſequently dilate 
the tracheæ; whence alſo muſt ariſe a perpetual ſpring, or 
ſource of action, to promote the circulation in plants. See 
HEaT, RAREFACTION, &c. 
For, by the expanſion of the trachez, the veſſels containing 
the juices, are preſſed; and by that means the juice con- 
tained is conrinually propelled, and ſo accelerated; by which 
ſame propulſion, the juice is continually comminuted, and ren- 
dered more and more ſubtile, and ſo enabled to enter veſſels ſtil} 
finer and finer; the thickeſt part of it being at the ſame time ſe- 
creted and depoſited into the lateral cells or loculi of the bark, 
to defend the plant from cold, and other external injurics. 
See Bark. | 
The juice having thus gone its ſtage, from the root to the remote 
branches, and even the flower ; and having in every part of its 
_ Progreſs depoſited ſomething both for aliment and defence; 
what is redundant paſſes out into the bark, the veſſels wherof 
are inoſculated with thoſe wherein the ſap mounted; and through 
theſe ir redeſcends to the root, and thence to the earth again.--- 
= thus is a circulation effected. See CIRCULATION of the 
ap. 
Thus is every vegetable acted on by heat during the day-time, 
eſpecially while the ſun's force is conſiderable; and the ſap-· veſ- 
ſels thus are ſqueezed and preſſed, and the ſap protruded, and 
raiſed, and at length evacuated, and the veſſels exhauſted: And 
in the night again, the ſame trachez being contracted by the 
cold of the air, the other veſſels are eaſed and relaxed, and 
ſo diſpoſed to receive freſh food for the next day's digeſtion and 
excretion. And thus plants may be ſaid to eat arid drink in the 
night-time. See NUTRITION. 5 
Ihe veſſels or containing parts of plants, conſiſt of mere earth, 
bound or connected together by oil, as a gluten; which being 
exhauſted by fire, air, age, or the like, the plant moulders, or 
returns again into its earth, or duſt.— Thus in vegetables burnt 
by the intenſeſt fire, the matter of the veſſels is left intire, and 
indiſſoluble by its utmoſt force; and, conſequently, is nei- 
ther water, nor air, nor ſalt, nor ſulphur, but earth alone. 
See EARTH. | | 
The juice, or ſap, of a plant, is a humour furniſhed by the 
earth, and changed in the plant; conſiſting of ſome foſſil 
parts, other parts detived from the air and rain; and others 
from putrified animals, plants, Gc. conſequently, in vegetables 
are contained all kind of falts, oil, water, earth ; and probably 
all kinds of metals roo, inaſmuch as the aſhes of vegetables al- 
ways yield ſomewhat which the loadſtone attracts. See IRoN, 
MAGNET, exc. | 
This juice enters the plant in form of a fine and ſubtle water, 
which the nearer it is to the root, the more it retains of its proper 
nature; and the further from the root, the more action it has 
ſuſtained, and the nearer it approaches to the nature of the vege- 
table. See DIGESTION. 
Conſequently, when the juice enters the root, the bark whereof 
is furniſhed with excretory veſſels fitted to diſcharge the excre- 
mentitious part; it is earthy, watry, poor, acid, and ſcarce 
oleaginous at all. See JUIcE. | 
In the trunk and branches it is further prepared; though it ſtill 
continues acid, as we ſee by the tapping or perforating of a tree 
in the month of February, whenit diſtils a watry juice apparent- 
ly acid. See TarpiNG. | 
The juice being hence carried to the germs, or buds, is more 
concocted ; and here having unfolded the leaves, theſe come to 
ſerve as lungs for the circulation and further preparation of the 
juice. For thoſe tender leaves being expoſed to the alternate 
action of heat and cold, moiſt nights, and hot ſcorching days, are 
alternately expanded and contracted; and the more on account 
of their reticular texture. See LEAF. | 
By ſuch means the juice is {till further altered and digeſted ; as 
It is further yet in the petala, or leaves of the flowers, which 
tranſmit the juice, now brought to a further ſubtility, to the ſta- 
mina.---Theſe communicate it to the farina, or duſt in the 
apices; where having undergone a farther maturation, it is ſhed 
into the piſtil; and here having acquired its laſt perfection, it 
gives riſe to a new fruit or plaut. See PETALA, STAMINA, 
APICEs, FARINA, PIS TIL, Oc. 
The generation of PLAN Ts does allo beat a cloſe analogy to that 
of ſome animals; particularly ſuch as want local motion; as 
muſſels, and other immoveable ſhell-fiſn, which are herma- 
phrodites, and contain both the male and female organs of ge- 
neration. See HERMAPHRODITE. | | 
The flower of the plant, for all its finery, is found to be the 


Yo 8 of the nutritious Juices of plants is produced | 


pudendurn, or principal organ of generation; but the uſe of fo 
A much 
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much mechaniſm, and ſo many parts, has been but little known. 
We ſhall inſtance in a tulip. 
Its flower conſiſts of {ix petala, or leaves; from the bottom 
whereof, at the middle, ariſes a kind of a tube called the piſtil; 
and around this are diſpoſed pretty fine threads called ſtamina, 
ariſing likewiſe from the bottom of the flower, and terminatin 
in little bunches a-top, called apices, replete with a fine du 
called farina.---For the further explanation of the parts of gene- 
ration, ſee PISTIL, STAMEN, FARINA, GC. 
This is the general ſtructure of the flower of plants, though 
diverſified infinite ways, and to ſuch degree, that ſome have 
no ſenſible piſtil, others no ſtamina; others have ſtamina 
without any apices; and what exceeds all the reſt, ſome plants 
have no flowers.---Bur, allowing the ſtructure now repreſented 
to be, as in effect it is, the moſt common; and that theſe 
parts which ſeem wanting are uſually only leſs apparent; the 
eneration of plants, in general, may be well accounted for. 
The fruit is uſually at the baſis of the piſtil, ſo that when the 
piſtil falls, with the reſt of the flower, the fruit appears in its 
ſtead.---Indeed, frequently, the piſtil is the fruit itſelf; but ſtill 
they have both the fame ſituation in the centre of the flower, 
whoſe leaves diſpoſed around the little embryo, only ſeem 
deſtined to prepare a fine juice in their little veſſels, for its 
ſupport, during the little time they laſt, and it requires: though 
Mr. Bradley takes their chief uſe to be to defend the piſtil, ec. 
The apices of the ſtamina are little capſulz, or bags full of a 
farina or duſt, which upon the capſulæ growing ripe, and 
burſting, fall out. 
M. Tournefort took this duſt to be only an excrement of the 
food of the fruit, and the ſtamina to be no more than a kind 
of excretory ducts, which filtrated this uſeleſs matter, and thus 
diſcharged the embryo plant. But Mr. Morland, M. Geoffroy, 
and others, find nobler uſes for this duſt.--According to their 
ſyſtem, it is this duſt that falling on the piſtil fecundifies the grain 


or fruit incloſed therein; and hence they call it the farina fe- | 
cundans.---Thus the farina ſhould be the male part of the plant, | 


and the piſtil the female. 


Mr. Bradley, at the bottom of the piſtil of the lily, obſerves a | 


veſſel which he calls the aterus, or womb, wherein are three 
ovaries filled with little eggs, or rudiments of ſeed, like thoſe 


found in the ovaria of animals; which, he adds, always decay 
and come to nothing, unleſs impregnated by the farina of the 
ſame plant, or ſome other of the ſame kind. -The ſtamina, || 
he ſays, ſerve for the conveyance of the male ſeed of the plant, 


to be perfected in the apices; which when ripe, burſting forth 
in little particles like duſt, ſome of them fall into the orifice of 
the piſtil, and are either conveyed thence into the utricle, to fe- 
cundify the female ova, or lodged in the piſtil, where, by their 
magnetic virtue, they draw the nouriſhment from the other 
parts of the plant into the embryo's of the fruit, making them 
{well, grow, G0. 

The diſpoſition of the piſtil, and the apices about it, is always 
ſuch, as that the farina may fall on its orifice. It is uſually lower 
than the apices; and when we obſerve it to be grown higher, 
we may conjecture the fruit has begun to form itſelf, and has 
no further occaſion for the male duſt. Add to this, that as 
ſoon as the work of generation is over, the male parts, toge- 
ther with the leaves, fall off, and the tube leading to the uterus 
begins ro ſhrink. Nor muſt it be omitted, that the top of the 
piſtil is always either covered with a fort of velvet tunicle, or 
emits a gummy liquor, the better to catch the duſt of the apices. 
---In flowers that turn down, as the acanthus, cyclamen, and 
the imperial crown, the piſtil is much longer than the ſtamina ; 
that 3 duſt may fall from their apices in ſufficient quantity on 
the piſtil. 

This fyſtern favours much of that admirable uniformity found 
in the works of nature; and carries with it all the ſeeming cha- 
racteriſtics of truth; but it is experience alone muſt determine 
for it.--- Accordingly M. Geoffroy tells us, that in all the obſer- 
vations he had ever made, the plant was rendered barren, and 
the fruits became abortive, by cutting off the piſtils before the 
duſt could impregnate them; which is ſince confirmed by other 
experiments of Mr. Bradley. 

In many kinds of plants, as the willow, oak, pine, cypreſs, 
mulberry-tree, &c. the flowers are ſterile, and ſeparate from 
the fruit. But theſe lowers, M. Geoffroy obſerves, have their 
ſtamina and apices, whole farina may eaſily impregnate the fruits, 
which are not far off. | 
Indeed there is ſome difficulty in reconciling this ſyſtem to a ſpe- 
cies of plants which bear flowers without fruits, and another 
ſpecies of the ſame kind and name which bear fruits without 
flowers; hence diſtinguiſhed into male and female: of which 
kind are the palm-tree, poplar, hemp, hops, &c.---For how 
ſhould the farina of the male, here, come to impregnate the ſeed 
of the female? 

M. Tournefort conjectures, that the fine filaments, tomentum, 
or down, always found on the fruits of theſe plants, may ſerve 
inſtead of flowers, and do the office of impregnation.— But 
M. Geoffroy rather takes it, that the wind, doing the office of a 
vehicle, brings the farina of the males to the females. 

In this opinion he is confirmed by a ſtory in Jovianus Pon- 
ranus; who relates, That in his time there were two palm-trees, 
the one male, cultivated at Brindiſi, the other female, in 
the wood of Ottranto, 15 leagues apart; that this latter was 
ſeveral years without bearing any fruit; till at length riſing above 


_— 


vances two opinions:---1. That the farina bein 


contain the plant in miniature, and on] 


- ſerve, bear a ſtrict analogy to thoſe two of animal 


examined before the apices have ſhed their duſt 
nous plants, if the leaves and ſtamina be rem 


guiſh two little leaves like two horns. The _ diminiſhes 


of the flower, and formed of the circumyolutions of the pcs 


PLA 


the other trees of the foreſt, ſo as it mi ht foe /G. 
e p ſee (ſ. 
the male palm- tree at Brindiſi f (ys the 
wks nn | i ir then began to ber aeg 
Here, M. Geoffroy makes no doubt, the tree then on 
/ 
rancher 


to bear fruit, becauſe in a condition to . 
farina of the male, brought thither by towing ; 
For the manner wherein the farina fecundifies . Geoff 
Ou 
a ſulphurous compoſition, and full of ſubtile > mene wu 
(as appears from its ſprightiy odour) falling on the berry, Parts 
Howers, there reſolves, and the ſubtileſt of its Piltils of tte 
the ſubſtance of the piſtil and the young fruit excite * 
tion ſufficient to e and unfold the young ol I 
embryo of the ſeed.— In this hypothelis the ſeed is fl 
to unfold its parts, and make them 8 — Proper juice 
The ad opinion is, that the farina of the flower is th fi 
or rap of the 1 * and qr nothing to — 9 em 
enable it to grow, but the juice it find 1 » Ul 
of the fred. ; "FT embrzo; 
Theſe twotheories of vegetable generation, the reader will q 
0 
vix. either that the young animal is in th Aram; 
and only needs the PR ba of the matrix to hea 2 ben 
or that the animal is contained in the female ovum 3 1 
only the male ſeed to excite a fermentation, Gc. See C 
TION, GENERATION, Gc. rem. Z 
M. Geoffroy rather takes the proper ſeed to be in th far 
inaſmuch as the beſt microſcopes do not diſcover the | "ys 
pearance of any bud in the little embryo's of the — I» 
b] 


ln leguni 


piſtil, or that part which becomes the pod, be be hh 


microſcope, ere yet the flower be opened: | 

tranſparent veſiculz, which are to 8 the pa 8 
pear in their natural order; but ſtill ſhewing nothing ele bu c 
mere coat, or skin of the grain. If the obſervation be Fe 
tinued for ſeveral days ſucceſſively, in other flowers, 23 " 
advance, the veſiculz will be found to ſwell, and by * ? 
become repl2te with a _ liquor ; wherein, when the faring 
comes to be ſhed, and the leaves of the flower to fall, ye 
obſerve a little greeniſh ſpeck, or globule, floating abou: 1 
large.---At firſt there is not any appearance of organization i 
this little body ; bur in time, as it grows, we begin to diſtin 


inſenſibly, as the little body grows, till at length the grain he. 
comes quite opake; when, upon opening it, we find its cavity 
filled with a young plant in miniature; conſiſting of a litt 
erm of plumula, a little root, and the lobes of the bean or pe 
he manner wherein this germ of the apex enters the velicul 
of the ſeed, is not very difficult to determine.--For, beſdes 
that the cavity of the piſtil reaches from the top, to the en. 
bryo's of the yu thoſe grains, or veſiculæ, have 2 lite 
aperture correſponding to the extremity of the cavity of the 
piſtil, ſo that the ſmall duſt, or farina, may eaſily fall throuzh 
the aperture into the mouth of the veſicula, which is the en. 
bryo of the grain.---This cavity, or cicatricula, is much the 
ſame in moſt grains, and it is eaſily obſerved in peale, bei, 
c. without the microſcope. The root of the little germ jul 
againſt this aperture, and it is through this it paſſes out when the 
little grain comes to germinate. 
The proceſs of nature in the generation of vegetables, al 
the apparatus ſhe has contrived for that purpoſe, are ſo curio, 
and withal ſo little and fo lately known among us, that ve 
ſhall illuſtrate them further with figures; taking the melon torour 
example, in regard the parts of generation are here very diſtinc, 
By the way it muſt be obſerved, that though the melon coin 
both ſexes, yet the diſpoſition of the organs differs, here, from 
the general one above rehearſed in the inſtance of the tulip: h 
effect, in the melon are two diſtinct flowers, or bloſſoms, tn 
one doing the male office, the other the female; which we ſul 
therefore call the male and female flower. 
In Tab. Nat. Hiſt. fig. 13. is repreſented the male fower 0 
bloſſom of the pumpion, the leaves being ſtripped from 0 
the circle FF.---ABE repreſent the head, placed 1n the cent 


B, and ſuſtained by four columns GGGG.---The part Boi ie 
head repreſents the circumvolutions of the apices while yet _ 
and the part E repreſents them open, and covered with the . 
rina, which they before contained, but which 1s diffuſed 00.8 
outſide when the plant arrives at maturity. Each apes _ 
a kind of canal ſeparated by a partition into tWO. A 
the farina is repreſented by D. H repreſents the pecicie pt 
2 the flower, and which in the male flower produce 
thing. ; 
Fig. 15. repreſents the female flower, or bloſſom of the he 
pion, or that which bears the fruit. The leaves are ey Tie 
the circle FF, as before, the better to ſhew rhe other part - 
knot of the flower, or the embryo of the fruit, 15 Nn 
by A. The piſtil is repreſented by BB; and is only * rend 
ation of the embryo of the fruit A. The top of the pi or obes 
in BB into ſeveral oblong bodies, each ſeparable fur ef 
Theſe bodies are very rough, furniſhed with bars AN 
velicles proper to catch the duſt of the male tower, unicre v 4 
duct them to the mouths of the canals, which comm; 
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PLANTs may be divided, with regard to the manner of their gene- 


| cypreſs, cedar, juniper, mulberry, plantain, G c. which have 


1. Inperfect Pl AN rs, which are ſuch as appear to want the flower 
* *LANTS producing an imperfect flower, and whole ſeed is too 


3. Thoſe whoſe flowers want petala ;-—ſuch are hops, hemp, net- 


+ Thoſe with a compound flower, and which emit a milky juice | 


. . » U pon 

;of the grains contained in the young fruit. 

acting the piſtil — in its ſmalleſt part, — find as — 
_ 1« as there are diviſions in its head; which canals corre *. 
5 T many little cells, m including two orders of grams, 

in a ſpongy placenta. : 
Ro Ts of — affords us a hint how to alter, im- 

cove, Cc. the taſte, form, flowers, quality of fruits, th _ by 
Impregnzting che flower of one, with the farina of another ot the 
ſame claſs. 35 5 

i accidental coupling and intermixing it is, that the 
2 of new run flowers, Cc. proces every day, 
with many other x pap in the vegetable kingdom, are to 
ibed. See MULE. : 

8 of perpendicularity obſerved in the _ or 
ſtems of plants, as well as in their branches and roots, makes - 
fine ſpeculation.—It is a phænomenon never attended to ti 
very lately. The cauſe 1s very ſubrile, and has employ'd the 
wits of ſeveral of the preſent ſet of philoſophers, particularly 
Aftruc, de la Hire, Dodart, and Parent: ſee their ſeveral ſyſtems 
under the article PERPENDICULARITY. | 
Nor is that conſtant paralleliſm obſerved in the tufts of trees, to 
the ſoil or ground they grow upon, a circumſtance to be over- 
looked. See PARALLEL ISM. | 
For the fecundity of PLANTS, &c. ſee FECUNDITY, G'c. 


far as the cell 


ing, into 
Male: or ſuch as bear no fruit or ſeed, and have only the male 
organ of generation, viz. the farina.—Of this kind are the 
Male palm-tree, willow, poplar, hemp, nettle, and hop-tree. 
Female, or ſuch as bear fruit, and have the female organ, viz. 
the piſtil, or uterus, = want the farina.---Such are the female 
m, willow, poplar, exc. | | 
96 go ſuch as have both male and female parts, 
the farina and piſtil. 1 
Thele are again ſubdivided into (1. ) thoſe, in whoſe flower both 
ſexes are united; as the lily, gilliflower, tulip, and much the 
eater part of the vegetable ſpecies; whoſe piſtil is ſurrounded 
y the ſtamina. And (2.) thoſe whoſe male and female parts 
are diſtinct, and at a diſtance from each other; ſuch is the roſe, 
whoſe uterus is beneath the petala; the melon, and all of the 
cucumber kind, which have their male and female flowers 
apart; and all fruit, nut, and maſt- bearing trees, as the apple, 
plum, gooſeberry; the walnut, hazle, philbud, oak, beech, pine, 


catkins. | 

Plants may be again diſtinguiſhed, with regard to their food, and 
the element they live in, into | 
_— which are thoſe that live only on land ; as oaks, 
beech, &@xc. | | 

Aquatic, which live only in water ; either in rivers, as the 
water-lily, water-plantain, &c. or in the ſea, as the fucus, coral, 
coralline, G. 

Amphibious, which live indifferently either in land or water ; as 
the willow, alder, mints, c. | 

Plants are again diſtributed, with regard to their age or period, into 
Annual, which are thoſe whoſe root is formed and dies in the 
fame year; ſuch are the leguminous Plants, wheat, rye, &c. 
Biſannu alte, which only produce flowers and ſeeds, the ſecond 
or even third year after their being raiſed, and then die; ſuch 
are fenel, mint, &c. | 

Perennial, which are thoſe that never die after they have once 
borne ſeed ; of theſe ſome are ever-greens, as the aſarabacca, vio- 
let, G c. others loſe their leaves one part of the year, as fern, 
colts- foot, &c. . 

—_ again are diſtinguiſhed with regard to their magnitude, 

c. into, 

Trees, arbores; as the oak, pine, fir, elm, ſycamore, exc. 

Shrubs, ſuffrutices; as the holly, box, ivy, juniper, & c. and 
Herbs, as mint, ſage, ſorrel, thyme, c. See TREE, SHRUB, 
Hers, ec. | 

With regard to certain remarkable qualities, into 

Senſitive *, ſuch as give ſome tokens of ſenſe. 

On which account they were called by the antients ſchyno- 
menous plants (from «+9 vyopuar, to be baſhful) by the mo- 
derns, /iving or mimic plants. | 

But this diviſion is rather popular, than juſt and philoſophical. 

he Botaniſts give us more accurate and minute arrangements, 
or diſtributions, of the vegetable kingdom, into claſſes, genera, 
ſpecies, G c. with regard to their nature, characters, G c. It is a 
point they are not well agreed upon from what conſideration the 
Civiton into genera is beſt taken; ſome, as Geſner, Columna, 
Tournefort, Gc. chuſing the flower and fruit; and others taking 
8 > roots, leaves, ſtems, &c. See farther under the article 

S. 

Our ingenious Mr. Ray diſtributes Plants into 25 genera, or 
Claſſes, under the following denominations. 


and leed.---Such are, corals, ſponges, fungus's, truffles, moſs. 
& CORAL, SPONGE, MUSHROOM, TRUFFLE, and Moss. 


{mall to be diſcerned b the naked Eye; — ſuch are fern, poly- 
body, G c. See 3 . ve: LED. 


led docks. See PETALA, Hops, & c. 


when cut or broke; as lettuce, dandelion, ſuccory, &· c. See 
compound FLOWER. | 

5. Thoſe with a compound flower of a diſcous form, and whoſe 
ſeed is winged with down; as colts-foot, flea-bane, Gr. See 
WINGED. | 

6. Herbæ capitatæ, or thoſe whoſe flower is compoſed of lon 
fiſtulous flowers gathered into a round head, and covered he, 
a ſcaly coat; as the thiſtle, great burdock, blue- bottle, exc. 

7. Corymbiferous PLANTS with a diſcous flower, but no down; as 
the daiſy, yarrow, aer . Gec. See CORYMBUS.. 

8. PLAN TS with a perfect flower, but only one ſeed to each 

flower; as valerian, agrimony, burnet, exc. 

9. Umbelliferous PLANTs, with a flower of five petala, and two 
ſeeds to each flower. See UMBELL&.— This being a large 

enus is ſubdivided into ſeven ſpecies, viz. thoſe with a broad 

fla ſeed like a leaf, as wild garden parſnip: with a longiſh and 
larger ſeed, ſwelling in the middle, as cow-weed, and wild cher- 
vil: with a ſhorter ſeed, as angelica : with a tuberous root, as 
the earth-nut: with a ſmall ſtriated ſeed, as caraways, ſaxifrage, 
and burnet: with a rough hairy ſeed, as parſly, and wild car- 
rot: with intire leaves ſubdivided into jags, as ſanicle, and 
thorough-Wax. 


10. Stellate Pl Ax rs, whoſe leaves grow round the ſtalks, at cer- 


tain intervals, in form of ſtars; as mug- weed, madder, ec. See 
STELLATE. 

II. Rough-leaved PLANTs, which have their leaves placed alter- 
nately, or in no certain order along the ſtalks; as hounds-tongue, 
mouſe- ear, c. 


12. Suffrutices, or verticillate PLAN Ts, whoſe leaves grow by 


pairs, on their ſtalks, one leaf right againſt another, the flower 
being monopetalous, and uſually in form of a helmet; as thyme, 
mint, pennyroyal, vervain, G c. See VERTICILLATE. 

13. Polyſpermous, or thoſe with many naked ſeeds, at leaſt five, 
ſucceeding their flower; as crows-foot, marſh-mallows cin- 
quefoil, ſtrawberries, Oc. See POLYSPERMOUS. 

14. Bacciferous PLAN Ts, or ſuch as bear berries; as briony, ho- 
neyſuckle, Solomon's-ſeal, lily of the valley, nightſhade, aſpara- 
gus, Goc. See BACCIFEROUs, BERRY, Oc. 

15. Multiſiliquous, or corniculate PLANTs, which after each 
flower produce ſeveral long {lender ſiliquæ, or caſes wherein 
their ſeed is contained; as orpine, navel-wort, bears-foot, co- 
lumbines, Goc. See MULTIs1L1QUous, &c. 

16. Vaſculiferous PLAN Ts with a monopetalous flower, and which, 
after each flower, have a veſlel belide the calyx, containing the 
ſeed; as henbane, bindweed, rampions, fox-glove, eye-bright, 
Gc. See VASCULIFEROUS, &c. fn 

17. Thoſe with an uniform tetrapetalous flower, bearing their 
ſeeds in oblong filiquous caſes; as ſtock-gillilower, muſtard, 
radiſh, c. 

18. Vaſculiferous PLANTs with a ſeeming tetrapetalous flower, but 
of an anomalous or uncertain kind, and in reality only monope- 
talous, falling off altogether in one; as ſpeedwell, fluellin, plan- 
tain, yellow and wild poppy, G s. 

19. Vaſculiferous PLANTs with a pentapetalous five-headed flower ; 
as maiden-pinks, campions, chickweed, St. John's-wort, flax, 
primroſe, wood-ſorrel, Oc. 

20. Leguminous PLANTSs, or ſuch as bear pulſe, with a papiliona- 
ceous flower, conſiſting of four parts joined at the edges; as 

ſe, beans, vetches, tares, lentils, liquorice, trefoil, Gc. See 
EGUMINOUS. 

21. PLANTSs with a true bulbous root; as garlick, daffodil, hya- 
cinth, ſaffron, &&'c. See BULB. | 

22. Thoſe whoſe roots approach nearly to the bulbous form ; as 
flower-de-luce, cuckoo-pint, baſtard hellebore, ec. 

23. Culmiferous PLANTs, with a grafly leaf, and an imperfect 
Hower, having a ſmooth hollow jointed ſtalk, with a long ſharp 
pointed leaf at each joint, and the ſeeds contained in a chaffy 
husk ; as wheat, barly, rye, oats, and moſt kinds of graſs. See 
CULMIFEROUS. | e 

24. PLANTS with a graſſy leaf, but not culmiferous, with an im- 
perfect or ſtamineous flower; as ruſhes, cats- tail, Oc. 

25. PLAN Ts whoſe place of growth is uncertain; chiefly water- 
plants, as the water-lily, milk-wort, mouſe-tail, exc. 

For the tranſmutation of one ſpecies of Pl. Ax s into another, 
ſee TRANSMUTATION, DEGENERATION, @*c. 

The properties and virtues of plants have been obſerved by ſome 
naturaliſts to bear an analogy to their forms.---In the Philoſo- 
phical Tranſactions, we have a diſcourſe of Mr. James Pettiver, 
to ſhew, that plants of the fame or like figure, have the fame 
or like virtues and uſes. Thus, the umbelliferous tribe, he ob- 

_ ſerves, have all a carminative taſte and ſmell, are powerful ex- 

ellers of wind, and therefore good in all flatulent diſorders.— 
he galeate or verticillate kind, are a degree warmer, and more 
powerful than the laſt; and therefore may be reputed aromatic, 
being proper for nervous diſorders.-— The tetrapetalous kind are 
hot like the rwo former, but exert their power in a different 
Way, viz. by a diuretic volatile ſalt, which makes them of uſe 
in chronical diſeaſes, obſtructions, cacochymias, ec. 

PLANTA, in anatomy, the loweſt part, or ſole of the foot of 

ek comprehended between the tarſus and the toes. See 
OOT. | 

PLANTAGENET, in hiſtory, an addition, or ſurname, 
borne by many cf our ancient kings. See SURNAME, &c. 
The term Plantagenet has given infinite perplexity to the critics 
and antiquaries, who could never ſettle irs origin and erymalogy. 
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PLA 


It is allowed it firſt belonged to the houſe of Anjou, and was 
brought to the throne of England by Henry IT. where his male 
poſterity preſerved it till the time of Henry VII. a ſpace of above 
4.09 years. 
t is diſputed who it was that firſt bore the name. Moſt of our 
Engliſh authors conclude, that our Henry II. inherited it from 
his father Geoffrey V. earl of Anjou, ſon of Fulk V. king of Je- 
ruſalem, who died in 1144.---This Geoffrey they will have the 
firſt of the name; and our Henry II. the iſſue of Geoffrey by 
Maud only daughter of Henry I. the ſecond. | 
Yet Menage will not allow Geoffrey to have bore the name; and 


in effect the old annaliſt of Anjou, J. Bourdigne, never calls him 


ſo.— The firſt Menage adds, to whom he gives the appellation, 
is Geoffrey third ſon of this Geoffrey V. 
Yet muſt the name be much more ancient than either of theſe 
princes, if what Skinner ſays of its origin and etymology be 
true. That author tells us, that the houſe of Anjou derived the 
name from a prince thereof, who having killed his brother to 
enjoy his principality, took to repentance, and made a voyage 
to the Holy Land to expiate his crime; diſciplining himſelf 
every night with a rod made of the plant genet, geniſta, broom ; 
whence he became nick- name Planta-gener. 
Now, it is certain that our Geoffrey made the tour of Jeruſa- 
lem; but then he did not kill his brother; nor did he go thither 
out of penance, but to aſſiſt king Amauris his brother.---Who 
then ſhould this prince of the houſe of Anjou be ? Was it Fulk 
IV > It is true he diſpoſſeſſed his elder brother Geoffrey, and clapt 
him in priſon, but did not kill him; nay, Bourdigne obſerves, 
he was even releafed out of the fame by his ſon Geoffrey V. 
already mentioned. 
Further, this Fulk did make a journey to Jeruſalem, and thar, 
too, partly out of a penitential view; we are aſſured by Bour- 
digne, he did it out of apprehenſion of the judgments of God, 
and eternal damnation, for the great effuſion of chriſtian blood, 
in the many mortal battles he had been in.— The annalitt adds, 
that he made a ſecond voyage; but it was to return God thanks 
for his mercies, c. To which we may add, that Fulk was 
never called Plantagenet ; ſo that what Skinner advances ap- 
ears to be a fable. | 
here is another common opinion, which appears no better 
founded; and it is this, that the name Plautagenet was common 
to all the princes of the houſe of Anjou, after Geoffrey V. 
whereas, in fact, the name was only given to a few; and that, as 
it ſhould ſeem, to diſtinguiſh them from the reſt. Thus Bour- 
diene never applies it to any but the third fon of Geoffrey V. 
and diſtinguiſhes him by this appellation from the other princes 
of the ſame family.---Though it is certain it was likewiſe given to 
the elder brother, Henry of England, as before obſerved. 
PLANTARIS, in anatomy, a muſcle which has a fleſhy be- 
ginning, from the back part of the external protuberance of the 
thigh-bone, and deſcending a little way between the gemellus 
and ſoleus, becomes a long and {lender tendon, which marches 
by the inſide of the great tendon over the os calcis to the bottom 
of the foot, and expands itſelf under the ſole, upon the muſcu- 
lus perforarus, to which it adheres cloſely, as the palmaris does 
in the hand. See Tab. Anat. (Myol.) fig. I. 1. 68. and alſo ſee 


Foor, PALMARIS, &c. 
Some reckon this among the extenders of the foot. See Ex- 


TENSOR. - 


PLANTATION, in the iſlands and continent of America. | 


a ſpot of ground which ſome planter, or perſon arrived in a new 
colony, pitches on to cultivate and till for his own uſe. See 


COLONY. 

PLANTING, in agriculture and gardening, the ſetting of a 
tree, or plant, taken up from its former place, in a new hole or 
pit proportionable to its bulk; throwing freſh earth over its root, 
and filling up the hole to the level of the other ground, See 

PLANT, TRANSPLANTING, GARDENING, &c. 

PLANTING an orchard. See ORCHARD. 

PLANTING of foreſt-trees. See NURSERY, TREE, &c. 

PLANTING of wall-fruit-trees.---After two years growth in the 
nurſery, ſtone-fruit, being firſt inoculated or grafted, are ready 
for removal ; which is beſt done in October or November. 
To prepare the ſoil for its new gueſt; a hole is dug two foot 
deep; or, if the ſoil be not very good, the pit is made ſhallower, 
and earth raiſed above it.---With the ſoil dug up, they frequently 
mix either a rich ſoil from elſewhere, or a manure, ſo as the mix- 
ture be at leaſt as rich as the ſoil out of which the plant came. 
The hole being half filled up wich this compoſt, it is trodden 
down, to afford a firm reſt to the root; all the extremities 
whereof are cut off, and the tree fitted to the wall by cutting off 
ſuch branches as grow directly either towards or from-wards the 
wall, and leaving only the fide branches, which are to be nailed 
tO it. 

This done, the tree is ſet in its hole, as far from the wall as is 
conſiſtent with the head's ſpreading thereon ; that the root may 
have the more room backwards: and the hole then filled up with 
the compoſt. 

If the ſoil be poor, it is proper to manure round the tree; and 
in the end of February, to cover it with fern or fraw.---It will 
be neceſſary to prune and nail the tree to the wall, at leaſt twice 
or thrice every year. See WALLS. 

Inverſe PLANTING, is a method of planting, wherein the ordinary 
poſition of the plant, or ſhoot, is inverted ; the branches being 
{et in the earth, and the roots reared into the air. 


Apvicola mentions this monſtrous wa 1 

aſſures us ſucceeds very well in moſt, 4 * lant ng 

timber-trees, ec. foreign and domeſtic. 

Bradley affirms to have ſeen a lime-tree in Holland ; 

its firſt roots in the air, Which had ſhot out branche g ih 
8 1 


and wounds they received in being dug up; and ano; 


PLANTING, in architecture, denotes the laying the ff 


P LAS M, PLAs A, is ſometimes uſed for 4 mould, e 


PLASTER of Paris, is a fiſſile ſtone, of the nature of a lime. 


— 0 


PLATE, in heraldry, is a round, flat piece of fi 


PLA 


£ 


) Which þ 
forts of fruit de 


plenty, at the ſame time that its firſt bran 
17 rr fed 7 po p 

e induſtrious Mr. Fairchild has practif, 8 
and gives us the following — fo he fame at home, 
. F e Petforrne 
Chuſe a young tree of one ſhoot, of alder, elm. w; 
other tree that takes root readily by laying. Bene 
gently down till the extreme part be in the earth, and &1. 3 
remain till it has taken good root.---This done 5 bier 
firſt root, and gently take it up but of the ground til the go 10 
nearly upright; in which ſtate ſtake it up. the teme 
Then prune the roots, now erected in the air, from 


n pre, 
0 


part with a compoſition of four parts of bees-way two of . 
and two of turpentine, melted together and applied hy fein, 
Then prune off all the buds or ſhoots upon the Rem £ 1 55 
the wounds with the ſame compoſition, to prevent an 8 ref 
ſhootings; and leave the reſt to nature. See Fecunder, 0 
. : rſt courſe 

ſtone on the foundation, according to the meaſures, with al 0 
exactneſs poſſible. See FOUNDATION, Bull DING Hovs » 

0 

metal, or ſuch- like running matter, which will afterwardz h th 
is caſt, to receive its figure. See MovuLD; ſee alſo Pry 


PLASTER, or PLAISTER, in building, a COMPolition of im 


ſometimes with hair, ſometimes with ſand, c. to 5 

2 di 0 Ff b . di 3 * Parget Or 
cover the nudities of a building. See ParGtriNg 2 
ſtone; 
pture, 
rations 


ſerving many purpoſes in building; and uſed likewiſe in (cy 
to mould and make ſtatues, baſlo-relievo's, and other deco 
- 5 See wha ray: STATUE, c. 

t is dug out of quarries, in ſeveral parts of the neio 
of Paris. whence its name. The feſt is that of — 
This plaſter is of two kinds, viz. crude, or in the ſtone: bf 
burnt, or beaten. | . 
The crude is the native plaſter, as it comes out of the Quarry; in 
which ſtate it is uſed as ſhards in the foundations of buildino . 
The burnt plaſter is a preparation of the former, by calcining It 
like lime in a kiln or furnace, and then beating it into Powder 
and diluting and working it. See LiME, exc. ln this ſtate t 
uſed as morter or cement in buildings. See MorTex. 
This, when well ſifted and reduced into an impalpable powder 
is uſed to make figures and other works of ſculpture; and ishe. 
tides of ſome ule in taking out ſpots of greaſe, Oc. in tuff ad 
filks. See FIGURE, SCULPTURE, &c. 
In the plaſter quarries is alſo found a kind of falſe talc, where 
with they counterfeit all kinds of marble. See MaRsLz, Gyp- 
SUM, STUC, &c. See alſo PLASTICE. | 


PLASTIC, Hazsix@- *, imports as much as formative, or2 
thing endued with a faculty of forming, or faſhioning a maſs ot 


matter after the likenels of a living being. | 

*The word comes from the Greek, Aa, of TN, or 
TAdae, fingo, 1 faſhion, form, &c. 

Some of the ancient Epicureans, and perhaps the Peripatetics to, 

imagined a plaſtic virtue to reſide in the earth, or ac leaſt to have 

anciently reſded therein; and that it was by means hereof, an! 

without any extraordinary intervention of a Creator, that it frſt 

put forth plants, exc. See EARTH, WORLD, Ge. 

Nay, ſome of them, whether ſerioutly or not, we do not under- 

take, taught, that animals, and even man, were the effect ofthis 


plaſtic power. See PLATONIST, PERIPATETIC, Oc. 
PLASTICE, Aas iu, the PLASTIC art; a branch of ſcur 


pture, being the art of forming figures of men, birds, beaſts 
fiſhes, plants, &c. in plaſter, clay, ſtuc, or the like. See Scul- 
PTURE, PLASTER, POTTERY, cc. 

The workmen concerned herein are alſo called plaſtæ, . 
Plaſtice differs from Carving, in that here the figures are made by 
addition of what wants ; bur in carving always by ſubtraction of 
what is ſuperfluous. See ENGRAVING. = 
The plaſtic art is now chiefly uſed among us in fret-work-Cell 


| ings; but the Italians apply it alſo to the mantlings of chimnies 


with great figures. See FRET-woRK, CEILING, Ge. 


PLAT, a popular term among mariners, @*. for a ſea-chatt 


See CHART. | 


PLATA, PLa'ct, in commerce, a Spaniſh term, ſynilis 


ſilver ; as vellon, which they pronounce vellion, fignifies cope: 
See SILVER, COIN, &c. | in 
Theſe two terms are not only uſed to expreſs the ſpectes 0 = 
metals ſtruck in Spain, bur alſo to diſtinguiſh berween ſever 
their monies of account.---Thus they ſay a ducat of plata, _ 
ducat of vellon; a rial of plata, and a rial of vellon; res 
denominations augment and diminiſh the value b) = ** 
half; 34 maravedis of Plata being equal to 63 of * 985 
the piece of eight being only 272 maravedis of pater but 


: -DIS. 
vellon. See DUcAT, PIECE of eight, R1aL, and erer 105 


0 ght in 
PLATE, in commerce, denotes gold or ſilver wrought puxchl 


for domeſtic uſes. See Gol b, SILVER, MARK, 


impreſſion; but, as it were, formed ready to receibe 1. J 
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| pla rod ic bodies, are the ſame with what we otherwiſe call 


| pra rowic love, denotes a pure, ſpiritual affection, ſubſiſting 


| . DOE's 105 E liſh heralds.In other nations they 
TM gy os Hay? —.— argent. See BEZANT. 


A ND, in gardening, a border, or bed of flowers, along | 


P LA T-B SY fide of a parterre; frequently edged with box, c. 


a wall, or t 1 : | 
ER f . if s N : "ys 
2 chitecture, is any flat ſquare moulding, whoſe 


in arc 7 
Nn its projecture.—See Tab. Archit. fig. 28. | 


height 1 45 ſee MoULDING. Bi | | 
Sach are he faces or faſciæ of an Architrave, and the pla- hand 


of the modillions of a cornich. See ARCHITRAVE, CoR- 


8 is ſignified in Vitruvius, and others, p the words 
aſcia, tænia, and corſa. See FASCIA, 138 - - : 
PLAT-BAND of a door or window, is uſed for 3 e lintel, where 
chat is made ſquare, or not much arch d. See - TEL. : 
Theſe plat-bands are uſually croſſed with bars o _ w 
they have a great bearing: Bur it is much better to eaſe them by 
arches of diſcharge built over them. See Door, WinDow,evc. 


PLAT-BANDS Of Autings, the liſts or fillets between the flutings 
of columns. See FLUTING. | WT f 

PLAT-F ORM, in war, an elevation of earth, on which cannon is 
ſaced to fire on the enemy. See RAMPART, DATTERY, Ce. 

mo 1 

5 8 5 a platform, where the cannon are mounted. 
1 is made by the heaping up of earth on the rampart; or by an 
arrangement of madriers, riſing inſenſibly for the cannon to roll 
on; either in a caſemate, or an an attack in the out-works. 


PLAT-FORM, in architecture, is a row of beams, which ſupport 


the timber-work of a roof, and lie on the top of the wall, where | 


tablature ought to be raiſed. 
Arbe is alſo uſed for a kind of terrace, ar broad ſmooth 


open walk on the top of a building, from whence we may take 

a fair proſpect of the adjacent country. 
Hence an edifice is ſaid to be covered with a platform, when 
it is flat a- top, or has no ridge. See ROOF. | 
Moſt of the oriental buildings are thus covered, as were all thoſe 
of the ancients.-—Czſar was the firſt among the Romans who 
-ocured leave to build his houſe with a ridge, or pinnacle. 
dee PINNACLE. ; 
P.aT-FORM, Or orlop, in a man of war, is a place on the lower 
deck, abaft the main-maſt, between it and the cock-pit, and 
round about the main capſtan; where proviſion is made for the 
wounded men, in time of ſervice. Sce Tab. Ship. fig. 2. lit. 7. 
PLATONIC, ſomething that relates to Plato, his ſchool, philo- 
ſophy, opinions, or the like. See PLATONISM. 


regular bodies. See REGULAR bodies. - 


between the different ſexes, abſtracted from all carnal appetites, 
and regarding no other object but the mind, and irs beauties: 
or even a ſincere diſintereſted friendſhip, ſubſiſting between 
perſons of the ſame ſex, abſtracted from any ſelfiſh views, and 
regarding no other object but the perſon. 
The term took its riſe from the philoſopher Plato, a ſtrenuous 
advocate for each kind. See PLATONISM. 

The world has a long time laugh'd at Plato's notions of love and 
friendſhip.---In effect, they appear arrant chimera's, contrary to 
the intentions of nature, and inconſiſtent with the great law of 
ſelf· preſervation; which love and friendſhip are both ultimately 
relolvible into. See PAsSION. 

PLAroxic year, or the great year, is a period of time deter- 
mined by the revolution of the equinoxes; or the ſpace wherein 
the ſtars and conſtellations return to their former places, in reſpect 
of the equinoxes. See YEAR, STAR, PRE Ess ION f the 
equinoxes, GC. 

The Platonic year, according to Tycho Brahe, is 25816; ac- 
cording to Ricciolus 25920; according to Caſſini 24800 years. 

This period, which is more than five times the age of the world, 
once accompliſhed, it was an opinion among the ancients, that 
the world was to begin anew, and the fame ſeries of things to 
turn over _ See PERIOD, PALINGENESIA, Goc. 

PLATONISM, the doctrine and ſentiments of Plato and his 
followers, with regard to philoſophy, Sc. See PHIL OSOPRHV. 
The founder of this ſyſtem of philoſophy, Plato, the ſon of 
Ariſto, was an Athenian; born about the year of the world 
3025 ; who, after having ſpent his youth in exerciſes of the body, 
panting, and poetry, became a diſciple of Socrates.---After his 
maſter's death, he applied himſelf to Cratylus and Hermogenes; 
til being a maſter of the Greek hiloſophy, he travelled into 
"ay, where he learnt that of the eee See PY THA- 

EAN. £27 
Thence he proceeded into Egypt; where, in ſeveral years reſi- 
dence, he became fully acquainted with the ſecrets of the 

9 ptian prieſts. See SYMBOL. 
At his return to Athens he began to retail the ſtock of learn- 
90 he had collected, among his countrymen; philoſophizing 
1095 in the Academy, a delicious villa in the neighbourhood of 
11. See ACADEMY.---And hence his diſciples were called 
ics. | j LEN 
" Phyſics he chiefly followed Heraclitus; in ethics and poli- 
2 docrates, in metaphyſics, Pythagoras. | 


unts on the middle of the curtins. On the ram- | 


See IDEA. 


PLA 


| | one retaining the denomination of Academics: ſeg AcapzE- 
| 


PATETIC. 


followers of Plato quitted the title of Academiſts, and took that 
2 13 1 . 8 a; CONES 
t is ſuppoſed to have been at Alexandria in Egypt that they 
firſt aſſümed the new title, after having callers Ge 3 
Academy, and re-eſtabliſh'd Plato's ſentiments; which in pro- 
ceſs of time had many of them been laid afide. 
Porphyry, Plotin, Iamblichus, Proclus, and Plutarch, are thoſe 
who acquired the greateſt reputation among the Greek Platoniſts: 
And among the Latins, Apuleius, and Chalcidius. Among the 
Hebrews, Philo Judæus. The modern Platoniſts own Plotin 
the founder, at leaſt the reformer of their ſect. 
The Platonic philoſophy appears very conſiſtent with the Moſaic; 
and a great party of the primitive fathers follow the opinions of 
that philoſopher, as being favourable to Chriſtianity.---Fuſtin is 
of opinion, Plato could not learn many things he has ſaid in his 


learnt them from the books of Moſes, which he read when in 


Attic Moſes; and upbraids him with plagiariſm, in thar he ſtole 


Moſes. 

Theodoret ſays expreſsly, that he has nothing good and com- 
mendable about the Deity, and his worſhip, but what he ſtole 
from the Hebrew theology; and Clemens Alexandrinus calls 
him the Hebrew philoſopher. 

Gale is very particular in his proof of the point, that Plaro bor- 
rowed his philoſophy from the ſcriptures, either immediately, or 
by means of tradition; and, beſide the authority of ancient wri- 
ters, brings ſome arguments from the thing itſelf.— As, e. gr. 
Plato's confeſſion that the Greeks borrowed their knowledge of 
the one infinite God, from an ancient people, better and nearer 
to God than they; by which people, our author makes no doubt, 
he meant the Jews: From his account of the ſtate of innocence; 
as, that man was born of the earth, that he was naked, that he 
enjoyed a truly happy ſtate, that he converſed with brutes, &&c, 
In effect, from an examen of all the parts of Plato's philoſo- 
phy, phyſical, metaphyſical, and ethical; this author finds, in 
every one, evident characters of its ſacred original. | 

As to the manner of the creation, Plato teaches that the world 
was made according to a certain exemplar, or idea, in the di- 
vine Archite&'s mind. And all things in the univerſe, in like 
manner, he ſhews, do depend on the efficacy of eternal ideas. 
This ideal world is thus explain'd by Didymus: © Plato ſup- 


_ © Poſes certain patterns or exemplars of all ſenſible things, 


which he calls ideas; and as there may be various impreſſi- 
© ans taken off from the ſame ſeal, ſo is there a vaſt number of 
de natures exiſting from each idea.” This idea he ſuppoſes to be 
an eternal eſſence, and to occaſion the ſeveral beings in nature 
to be ſuch as itſelf is: And that moſt beautiful and perfect idea, 
which comprehends all the reſt, he maintains to be the world. 
Further, Plato teaches that the univerſe is an intelligent animal, 
conſiſting of a body and a ſoul. See ANIMA MunDpr. 
The firſt matter whereof this body was formed, he obſerves, 
Was a rude indigeſted heap, or chaos: Now, adds he, the crea- 
tion was a mixed production; and the world is the reſult of a 
combination of neceſſity and underſtanding, i. e. of matter, which 
he calls neceſſity, and the divine wiſdom. | 
The principles, or elements, which Plato lays dawn, are fire, 
air, water, and earth. See ELEMENT. Ho. 
He ſuppoſes two heavens; the empyrean, which he takes to be 
of a fiery nature, and to be inhabited by angels, &-c. and the 
ſtarry heaven, which he teaches is not adamantine or ſolid, but 
* and ſpirable. See HEA UE NW. if 

is phyſics, or doctrine de corpore, is chiefly laid down in his 
Timeus; where he argues on the properties of body, in a geo- 
metrical manner; which Ariſtotle takes occaſion to reprehend 
in him.---His doctrine de mente is deliyered in his tenth book of 
laws, and his Parmenides. LS 
St. Auguſtin commends the Platonic philoſophy; and even ſays, 
that the Platonifts were not far from Chriſtianity: He adds, 
that the generality of the new Platoniſts of his time embraced 
the faith. e | | HH 
Juſtin Martyr profeſſes, that Plato's doctrine was of the utmoſt 
advantage to him, in helping him to believe the myſteries of the 
Chriſtian faith.---To which it may be added, that it was in good 
meaſure by Plato's help that Origen confuted Celſus. See 
TRINITY, G. e 155 
Indeed the late author of Platoniſme devoilé carries things ta 
an extravagant length, when he contends, that the dogmata of 
our religion are only the opinions of Plato; that the fathers give 
us nothing of the myſteries thereof, but what they learnt from 
him; and that Chriſtianity is only Platoniſin veiled, or coyered 
over. To which opinion, however, M. le Clerc ſeems a little 
inclined. See Gon, FaTHERs, &&c. ES 


PLATONISTS. See PLaToON15M, and AcaDEMics. 


After his death, two of the rincipal of his diſciples, Ariſtotle | PLAT TOON *,or P.oTTooN, in war, a ſmall, ſquare body 


an 8 . ; 
* Fe continuing his office, and teaching, the one 
| cademy, the other in the Lyceum; form'd two ſects, 


of 40 or 50 men, drawn out of a battalion of foot, and placed 
* The word is formed, by corruption, of the French pelaten, 


h . o 
0 "= rene names, though in other reſpects the ſame; the 


a bottom, or clue of thread. 
9 B berween 


Mic. The other aſſuming that of Peripazetics; fee Per: 
In after-times, 'about the firſt ages of the Chriſtian church, the 


works, from mere natural reaſon; but thinks he might have 


Egypt. 
9 Numenius, the Pythagorean, expreſsly calls Plato the 


his doctrine about the world and God, from the books of 
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PLE 


between the ſquadrons of horſe, to ſuſtain them; or in ambuſ- 


cades, ſtreights, and defiles, where there is not room for whole 
battalions or regiments. See BATTALION, Gc. 
Plattoons are allo uſed, when they form the hollow ſquare to 
ſtrengthen the angles. See MusQUETEER. 
The grenadiers are generally poſted in plattoons. See GRE- 
NADIER. 

PLATTS, on board a ſhip, are flat ropes made of rope-yarn, 
and woven one in another. See RopE, ec. | 
Their uſe is to fave the cable from galling in the hauſe; or to 


wind about the flukes of the anchors, to ſave the pendant of the 


fore-ſheet from galling againſt them. 

PLATYSMA, Myoides. V. MuscLE. 

P LAY, Luſus. See Gams, and GAMING. 

PLay, in Poetry, &. See DRAMA, TRAGEDY, COMEDY, &c. 

Pr.ay-HousE. See THEATRE, AMPHITHEATRE, G&c. 

P LEA, PLAcrruu, in law, that which either party alledgeth for 
himſelf in court, in a cauſe then depending to be tried. See 
PLAciTa, ACT10N, and CouRT; ſee alſo PLEADING, &c. 
Pleas are either of the crawn, or common pleas. 

- PLEaAs of the crawn, are all ſuits in the king's name, for offences 
committed againſt his crown and dignity, or againſt his crown 
and peace.---Such are treaſons, felonies, miſpriſions of either, 
and mayhem. See TREASON, FELONY, Cc. 8 
Edward I. enfeoffed Walter de Burgo in the land of Ulſter in 
Ireland, &c. excepting the pleas of the crown, viz. rapeſtal, 
wilful firing, and treaſure-trove. Cam. tit. Ireland. 

Common PLEAS, are thoſe agitated between common perſons; 
though, by the diviſion above laid down, they ſhould compriſe 
all others except thoſe there enumerated, notwithſtanding the 
king be a party. Yee ABATEMENT. 

Pleas may farther be divided into as many branches as action; 
inaſmuch as they are in reality the ſame thing. See ACTION. 
There is alſo foreign plea, whereby matter is alledged in any 
court, that ought to be tried by another ---As if one lay baſtardy 
to another in a court baron. See FOREIGN. 

PLEAs af the ſword.---Ranulph earl of Cheſter, 2. Hen. III. 
granted to his barons of Cheſhire, an ample charter of liberties, 
exceptis placitis ad gladium meum pertinentibus. 

The reaſon of the exception was, that William the Conqueror 


gave the earldom of Cheſter to his half-brother Hugh, commonly | 


called Lupus, anceſtor of this Ranulph, Tenere ita libere ad 
gladium, ſicut ipſe rex tenuit Anzliam ad coronam. 

Accordingly, in all indictments for felony, murder, ec. in 
the county Palatine, the form was, Contra pacem domini comi- 


tis, gladium &. dignitatem ſuam; or contra dignitatem gladii | 
Ceſtrie.—-Such were the pleas for the dignity of the earl of Che- 


ſter. See GLADIvs. 

Court af common PLEAs, called alſo common bench. See CoM- 
MON pleas. 

PLEADING, PLaciTaT1o, a diſcourſe ſpoken at the bar, in 
defence of the cauſe of a party. See PLEA. 
From the time of the conqueſt, all pleading was performed in 
French, till the time of Edward III. when it was appointed that 
the pleas ſhould be pleaded in Engliſh, but to be entered or re- 
corded in Latin. See LATIN. 
At Athens, and even in France and England, it was prohibited 


to have any formed or prepared pleading, or to amule the court | 
PLEBISCITUM, among the Romans, a law enacted by the 
was the ſettled cuſtom to begin the pleadings with a paſlage in 


with long artificial harangues; only, in important matters, ic 


holy ſcripture. 


It is but of late years that eloquence was admitted to the bar; | | | 
PLEBISCITUM is more particularly applied to the law whichth: 


and it may be faid there is ſcarce any nation in Europe, where it 
is leſs practiſed or encouraged, than among us.--The elocution of 
the bar, like that of the pulpit, deſpiſes the rules of rhetoric. 
See ACTION, ELoQUENCE, QRATORY, &c. 

PLEADINGS, in a ſtricter ſenſe, are all the allegations of the par- 
ties to a ſuit, made after the count, or declaration, till iſſue is 
joined. See DECLARATION. | 

In this ſenſe the pleadings expreſs what is contained in the bar, 
replication, and rejoinder; and not what is in the declaration 
itſelf.---Hence defaults in the matter of declaration, are not com- 
prized within the miſpleading, or inſufficient pleading, which 
only extends to that committed in the bar, replication or rejoin- 
der. See BAR, REPLICATION, and REJQINDER. 
PLEASURE, the effect of a ſenſation or perceptiqn 
to the mind, or of the gratification of ſome appetite. 
PETITE, SENSATION, c. , 

Pleaſures may be diſtinguiſh'd into two kinds.---The firſt, thoſe 


reeable 
ee Ap- 


which anticipate, or go before the reaſon; ſuch are all agreeable 


ſenſations.---Thele are popularly called pleaſures of ſenſe, or of 
the body. See SENSE. 
The ſecond are thoſe which do not precede or anticipate either 
the ſenſes or reaſon.---Theſe we call pleaſures of the mind. 
Such is the joy ariſing from a clear perception of ſome future 
os or confuſed ſenlation of a preſent one. Seę Mind. 
For an inſtance of each :---A man frequently finds pleaſure in 
eating a fruit he was before unacquainted withal : This is antici- 
pating pleaſure, which he feels ere he knows che fruit to be good. 
On the other hand, a hungry hunter expects, or perhaps actually 
finds, victuals; where the joy he conceives, is a 2 that 
follows from the knowledge of his preſent or future good. 
See PAIN. : | 
Pleaſure and pain ſeem to be no other than engines in nature's 


| of the ſpecies.—In a child, e. gr. mere preſervation ; 


PLEDGE, PLEtcrus, in common law, a ſurety, or 9% 


PLEDGET, in chirurgery, a kind of flat tent. 


PLEGIIS acquietandis, 


PLEIADES, IIazades, in aſtronomy, 


and avoid our ruin. To things that may cortrity.«... - 
as food, venery, ec. ſhe — annexed pl 4 fn Wea them 
that may conduce to the other, as hunger, diſea 2. and tg tho 
She durſt not leave it to our diſcretion, whether = . Pan, 
ſerve and propagate the ſpecies or not; but, as 4 Woul 
ſtrains us to both: Were there no pleaſure Res Were, con. 
hunger, what numbers would be ſtarved throysj”?, "Pain 
forgetfulneſs, or ſlothfulneſs? What is it inducg gence, 
office of generation, bur pleafure ? Without this ; ple tothe 
—— b this time. . © World hag 
\mong the multiplicity of things to be done * 
for the Ga ans, Ba of edna life Get. 8 Wide 
diſtinguiſhed between the one and the other, but fo wy have 
tions of pleaſure and pain? Theſe are not only fun: e eng 
on, but alſo guides, to direct us whither we are to 0. * 
ever nature has fixed a pleaſure, we may take it for pri here. 
there injoins a duty; and ſomething is to be there , ag ſhe 
_ the individual, ac ſpecies. | C, ether 
ence it is that our pleaſures vary at different ſt me 
pleaſures, e. gr. of a child, a youth, a grown — 0 45 the 
c. all tending to thoſe particular things required b 5 0 
that particular ſtate of life, either for the preſervaic k 0 
or for that and propagation, c. e 
Hence, from the dütkerent conſtitutions of the body " 
rent ages, it were very wy to account for all the particu 4 
and pleaſures thereof: Not by deducing the plea eres m * 
cally from the diſpoſition of the organs in that ſtate; by; 1 vi 
ſidering what is neceſſary for the perfection and wel. U. Cl. 


ns e e . well-being of 
the individual in that ſtate, and what it is to contribute . 


a EY be 
ſent ſtate is not enough ; it muſt likewiſe grow: t dari wi 
paſs, nature has made ihe returns of dagger, c. A N 
as well as more acute; and the pleaſures of feeding more cin 
ſite. And that the exceſs of aliment in proportion to theb 1 

of the body may be diſpenſed withal, ſhe has made one of h 
great Share of that ſtate to conſiſt in a ſeries of f ati 
exerciles, by means whereof the parts of the body = : 
be opened and expanded, and arrive at maturity. This * 
the pleaſures that conduced thereto diſappear; and others ſuited 
to the new ate, ſucceed. See NATURAL inclination; ſee 
PAsS1O0N. ! 
For the PLEASURES of beauty, muſic, &c. 
Music, exc. | | 
PLEBANUS, was anciently the title of a rural dean, r 
RURAL dean. | 
The denomination aroſe hence, that theſe deanries were the 
affixed to the plebania, or chief mother-church within fuch | 
diſtrict, which at firſt was uſually ten pariſhes. 
Pr.EBANUS ſeems alſo to have been uſed for a pariſh-priefl of 
ſuch a large mother- church, as was exempt from the juriſdiction 
of the ordinary, ſo that he had the authority of a rural den 
committed to him by the archbiſhop, to whom the church yy 
immediately ſubject. 
PLEBEIAN, PLEBE1vs, a perſon of the rank of the populce, 
or common people. See COMMONS. 
The term is chiefly uſed in ſpeaking of the ancient Romans, who 
were divided into ſens tors, knights, and plebeians or conmn, 
See SENATOR, KNIGHT, Gc. | 


See Bravry, 


common people, at the requeſt of the tribune, or ſome the 
plebeian magiſtrate, without the intervention of the {enar. 
See Law. | 


people made, when, upon a miſunderſtanding with the ſenat 
they retired to the Aventine mount. See Civ II lau. 


either real or perſonal, which the plaintiff or demandantsV 
find for his proſecuting the ſuit. See Ga and VaDARl. 
The word is ſometimes alſo uſed for frant pledge, which (ee. 


See alſo PLEDGERY. 

To PLEDGE, in drinking, denotes to warrant, or be ws 

one, that he ſhall receive no harm while he is taking mou 

The phraſe is referred by our antiquaries, to the "ae - | 
Danes, 2 in England, who frequently uſed to i, © 

cut the throats of the natives, while they were drinking. _ 
PLEDGERY, or Pl EER V, ſuretiſhip, or an unde 
or anſwering for another. See SURETY and 3 4 
The appellant ſhall require the conſtable and roareſcha at 0 
ver his pleggs, and to diſcharge them of their Plegger); 15 
conſtable and mareſchal ſhall ask leave of the king 1 100. i 
pleggs, after that the appellant is come into the fits to 0 


devoir. Orig. Fur. ex Vet. Cod. MS. in Bibl. Selder. —E 


1 upet 
to enter a wound, but to be laid upon it; to _ bao * 
fluous humours, and keep it clean and dry. See 
WouNnD. | inf hin 
a writ that lies for a ſurety, | 


. : ; ; at che d, 
for whom he 1s ſurety, in caſe he pay not the mone) 


Fitz. Nat. Brev. 


| ſtars, in the neck of the conſtellation Taurus. * 
They are thus called from the Greek 7A! noe _ 
being terrible to mariners, by reaſon of the rams a 


hand; whereby we are directed to conſult our own preſervation, | 


trequently riſe with them. 4 
en og on Kee 


2 3 
„ * 1 
** 4 * 
o * — * 


. | 
The Latin bout the vernal equinox. See VERGILLE. 


The largelt 
dum. See 
&c. under t 


their feveral longitudes, latitudes, magnitudes 
he article TAURUS. 


hus. 


Todelle. 


bout the names of thoſe that are to compole it; 
ty E him who ſhall be the Lucida Pleiadum.---M. Bail- 
let has named F. Rapin, F. Commire, F. de la Rue, M. de 
WE c:neuil, M. Menage, M. du Perier, and M. Petit. = 
Sz pLENARTY, in law, aterm uſed in eccleſiaſtical matters; to 
WE note that a benefice is full, or poſſeſſed of an incumbent. See 
} 1 54 : 7, . 
; Ec Iain finke it ſtands oppoſed to vacancy. See VACANCY, 
; WE VacaTION, GC. 


<5V'Y 
_— 
* * 


perlon, but not againſt the king, without induction. See IN- 
BZ crruTION and INDUCTION. 
WW pLENARY*, ſomething complete, or full.---Thus we fay, 
= the pope grants plenary indulgences, i. e. full and intire remi{- 
ſons of the penaſties due to all fins. See INDULGENCE. 
Ihe word is formed of the Latin plenarius, of plenus, full. 
BZ pLENILUNIUM*, in aftronomy, that phaſis or ſtate of 
me moon popularly called the full moon. See Moon. 

= +The word is a compound of the Latin plenus, and luna. 


and commiſſion to do any thing. 

+ The word is compounded of plenus, full, and potentia, power. 
The word is chiefly underſtood of the miniſters or ambaſſadors 
ſent from princes or fates, to treat of peace, marriages, and 
other important matters. See MINISTER, AMBASSADOR, &c. 
The firſt thing done in conferences of peace, is, to examine the 


" YJ powers of the plenipotentiaries. See TREATY. 
ry E PLENITUDE, PrgNITUDo, the quality of a thing that is 
; W full, or that fills another. See FULL. | 

I In phyſic, it is chiefly uſed for a redundancy of blood and hu- 
mours. See REPLETION. | 

hen Phyſicians reckon two kinds of plenitude.— The one called ad 

11 vires, when the abundance of the blood oppreſſes the patient's 
ſtrength. 1 

of The other ad vaſa, when it fills the veſſels too much; ſwelling 

bn E toadegree of burſting. See PLETHORA. 

dem E PLENUM, in phylics, a term uſed to ſignify that ſtate of things, 

Ws | wherein every part of ſpace, or extenſion, is ſuppoſed to be full 
of matter. See MATTER and SPACE. | 

hee, In oppoſition to a vacuum, Which is a ſpace ſuppoſed devoid of 
all matter. See VACUUM. 

who The Carteſians adhere firmly to the doctrine of an abſolute 

ors, plenum.-—This they do on this principle, that the eſſence of 
matter conſiſts in extenſion; from whence, indeed, the conſe- 

y the uence is very eaſy, that where-ever there is ſpace or extenſion, 

other = is matter. See EXTENSION. 

ene. But this principle we have ſhewn to be falſe; and therefore 
the conſequence drawn from it falls to the ground. See 

chthe MaTTER. | | 

enge, But that there is a real vacuum in the nature of things, is like- 

| wiſe demonſtrated by arguments a poſteriori, under the article 

gu Vacuuy. | EN 

nt U PLEONASM®, Pr.£oNAsMvs, in rhetoric; a figure of ſpeech, 

. whereby we make uſe of words ſeemingly needleſs or ſuperfluous, 

ch {er in order to expreſs a thought with the greater force and energy. 


The word is formed from the Greek @Atoaopos, 9. d. ſuper- 
abundancy. 5 oe l 
Such is, 1 ſaw it with my own eyes; or, he beard it with his 
ears, &c. See FIGURE. | 
The pleonaſn is called by the Latins, redundantia. Sce Rk- 
DUNDANCY. © | 88 


Pleonaſm, by grammarians, is uſually defined a fault in diſcourſe, 
herein we ſay more than needs. : 

M. Vaugelas will not allow the phraſe, I. ſaw it with my own 
eyes, to be a pleonaſim; inaſmuch as there are no ſuperfluous 


words in it; none but what are neceſſary to give a ſtronger 


Phraſes ſay ſome what more than the other, to avoid the imputa- 
non of a pleonaſm. OY 


n effect. though we give the name pleonaſin to any thing that is 
= neceſtary, 
roar or conſtruction; yet there are frequently words which in 
" new would be pertinent, yet are uſed to good purpoſe to 
5% a greater force, or grace to diſcourſe. 


PLEROT NN to unite together, to be a pleanaſm. 
3 CS *, PHI], in medicine, a kind of reme- 
os, Wile called incarnatives, and ſarcotics. See Ix- 
ARNATIVE and SARCOTIC. 


© The word is formed from the Greek @Anggo, I fill, 


call them Vergiliæ, from Yer, ſpring; becauſe of 


| 1 16 FA 0 . . 3 
their ring is of the third magnitude, and called Lucida Pleia- 


ron of the Greeks, Ronſard formed a Pleiades of 
. under the reign of Henry I.-—Ir conſiſted 
of Daurat, Ronſard, du Bellay, Belleau, Baif, Tyard, and 


N ir auth jecting a new 
ſame model, ſome of their authors are projecting 
ou of the Latin poets of the preſent time; but they are not 


alurance of the thing affirmed.---I is ſufficient that one of the | 


or that enters the diſcourſe independently of the 


2 


| rs, is a name which the Greeks gave to {even ce- 
9 flouriſning under the reign of Ptolemy Philadel- 


lnſtitution, by fix months, is a good plenarty againſt a common 


A PLENIPOTENTIARY?*, a perſon who has full power, | 


4 
1 
[ 


* 0 with bis mouth, is a pleonaſm in Engliſh; it is none 
Latin: Virgil ſays, ſic ore locutus. Some F rench authors 


PLETHORA, Sn, in medicine, ſuch an abundance ob 
any good and laudable humour, as proves hurtful to the animal 
functions. e Sur 2 ie: Gs or Rowen og gry 
Plethora is chiefly under of the blood, though ſometim 
of the other humours. See BLoop. 15 i OP a 
The plethora is the conſequence of a good chylification, ſan- 

uification, & c. attended with a too ſparing diſcharge by per- 

piration, G. 1 3 1 
It is uſually deſcribed as either ad wires, or ad vaſa. See Pl. E- 
NITUDE. | 5 
The plethora is chiefly produced in a body whoſe organs of 
digeſtion are ſtrong, blood-veſlels lax, diet full of good juice, 
temperament ſanguine, mind at eaſe and indolent, of a middle 
age, and in a moiſt air.---It renders heat and motion intolerable: 
ſtretches the great veſſels, and compreſſes the ſmaller. And 
hence ſtiffneſs, and heavineſs, and on the leaſt occaſion, rup- 
tures in the veſſels, ſuffocations, ec. See DisEast, * © 
Dr. Freind makes the catamenia, or menſes, the mere reſult of a 
plethora ; and will have them only an evacuation for relief againſt 
the quantity of the blood, which he ſuppoſes to be natural to 
women, from the humidity of their temperature, the ſmallneſs 
of their veſſels, Gc. Hence a coacervation in the blood- 


what is excreted by the common ways. See MENszs. 
PLEVIN, PLEVINA, in law, a warrant or aſſurance; the 
ſame with pledge. See PLEDGE, REPLEVIN, &c. : 
PLEURA *, e, in anatomy, a membrane which lines the 
inſide of the cavicy of the breaſt, and incloſes all the parts con- 
tained therein, being of the ſame figure and extent as the thorax 
itſelf, and of the fame ſubſtance with the peritonæum. See 
THoR Ax. | 
The word is derived from the Greek as, which primari- 
ly ſignifies de. The Latins call it ſaccingenn. 
It is very fine and thin, yet manifeſtly double; thickeſt about 
the back, where it is faſtened to the ligaments of the vercebrz.--- 
In the middle of the thorax it is doubled,which duplicarure forms 
what we call the mediaſtinum, which divides the thorax longiru- 
dinally into two parts. See MEDIASTINUM. A 
The uſe of the pleara is to defend the inſide of the thorax, and 
render it ſmooth, that the lungs may not be hurt in their motion: 
See Lux Gs. 95 8 | | 1 tgs 


PLEURISY, PrevRess, PLEURITIS, @AguzTis, in medi- 


Cine, a violent pain in the ſide, attended with an acute fever, a 
cough, and a difficulty of breathing. OS 
The pleuriſy ariſes from an inflammation of ſome part of the 
pleura, to which is frequently joined that of the exterior and ſu- 
1 part of the lungs. See INFLAMMATION and PLEEURA. 

t uſually ariſes upon cooling too haſtily, after violent heat; as 
= drinking cold water, lying open to the air, &c. | 

his inflammation ſeizes any part of the integuments of the tho- 
rax, viz, either the pleura or mediaſtinum ;' and therefore the 
pricking pain may be felt in any part of the thorax: but the place 
it moſt ordinarily infeſts is the ſide; ſometimes the right, ſome- 
times the left, ſometimes higher, ſometimes lower. i 
This makes what we call the pleuritis vera, or true or internal 
fleuriſy; in oppoſition to the nozha, or ſpurious or external 
Pleuriſj, which is a pain in the fide, without any fever, and fre- 
quently without any cough; and is ſuppoſed to ariſe from a 
tharp ſeroſity lodged in the pleura, or higher among the inter- 
* muſcles. e % ops 
he great remedy in the true pleuriſy is copious and repeated 
bleeding. In adults, Sydeban? bes i is dom cured 
with leſs than the loſs of forty ounces of blood.—-By omitting 
phlebotomy the patient is frequently ſuffocated. © ö 
The pleuriſy ſometimes ſucceeds another fever; occaſioned by 
a precipitation of the febrile matter upon the pleura. 

hen it riſes to an impoſthume, it is called empyema. See 

EMpVYEMA. 8 8 C re ra + : 

When it happens in the mediaſtinum, or diaphragma, it is called 
paraphrenitis, See PARAPHRENITIS. © 
Ermuller recommends ſudorifics in the pleuriſy; and obſerves, 
that much more regard is to be had to the ſputum that attends rhe 
cough, than the urine.---Baglivi notes, that pleuriſies are fre- 
quently occult; and gives this method of diſcovering them.--- 
Make the patient lie on his right or left (ide, and bid him breathe 
ſtrongly and cough: If he feel any pain or heavineſs after it, 
he is certainly pleuritic.— The fame author adds, that a hard 
ulſe is a certain attendant of the pleuriſy. 55 

iverius gives us inſtances of notable cures performed herein 
by cupping aud ſcarification. 3 : 
PLEXUS, in anatomy, a name common to ſeveral parts in the 
body, conſiſting of bundles of little veſſels interwoven in fortn 
of net-work. See VESSEL. 1 
The nerves, in their progreſs, form ſeveral plexus's; eſpeci- 
ally the par vagum, or eighth pair, the intercoſtals, and the 
fifth. See NERvE. 3 2 | 5 
The par vagum, at its interſection with the intercoſtal nerve, 
forms the plexus ganglioformis ſuperior and inferior. See 
GANGLIOFORMIs.---A branch of this nerve joining near the 
heart, with others from the intercoſtals, form the plexus car- 
diacus ſuperior. See CAR DIAcus.—-A little further it ſends off 
ſeveral branches, which reuniting, form the plexus pneumoni- 
cus. See NERVES. In each trunk of the intercoſtal, be- 
fore it arrives at the thorax, are two plexus ganglioformes, 


| 


called plexus cervicales. When arrived in the thorax, in re- 
E $27 e | | ; By CCives 


veſſels, of a ſuperfluity of aliment remaining over and above 
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ceives three or four twigs from the vertebral nerves, together 
with which it conſtitutes the plexus intercoſtalis; whence de- 
ſcending into the abdomen, it forms that famous piece of net- 
work, called on the right ſide plexus hepaticus, and on the left 
plexus ſplenicus. From the hepatic plexus ariſe a number of 
branches, proceeding ſome to the liver, others to the pancreas, 
others to the capſula or gliſſon, and other larger ones to the right 
kidney. The ſplenic plexus ſends out branches to the left part 
of the ventricle and pancreas, the ſpleen, the left atrabilary cap- 
ſula, and left kidney. Laſtly, ſeveral branches both from the he- 
patic and ſplenic plexus, paſſing along the meſenteric arteries, 
eſpecially the upper, to which they ſerve as a kind of cover, form 
the — plexus, which bears ſome reſemblance to a ſun, 
from the circumference whereof proceed ſeveral little branches 
or threads in manner of rays, continued thence to the inteſtines; 
though ſtill accompanying the arteries. See MESEN'TERIC, &c. 
PLEXUS choroides is a wonderful contexture of ſmall arteries 
and veins, and, as ſome ſay, lymphatics, in the brain, on each 
{ide of the thalami nervorum opticorum, and juſt over the pineal 
land. See CHoROIDEs and BRAIN. 
t is ſometimes alſo called plexus reticularis, from its net-like 
ſtructure. See RETICULARIS. 
PLICA, in medicine, a diſeaſe of the hair, almoſt peculiar to 


Poland, and hence denominated Polonica; though there are in- 


ſtances of it in Hungary, Alſatia, Switzerland,ec: See HAIR. 
The plica is a ſevere, malignant, and dangerous diſeaſe, wherein 
the hair of the head is matted and glued together beyond all poſſi- 
bility of being extricated; attended with a grievous diſorder of 
all the limbs of the body; and before the hair become compli- 
cated, a violent pain; a ſweat uſually attending it. 
An unſeaſonable cutting off the hair in this caſe is dangerous; 
nor is there any proper and adequate remedy for the diſeaſe yet 
P | 

PLIGHT, in our old law-books, a term which ſignifies the 
eſtate, with the quality of the land ; though ſometimes is extends 
alſo to the rent-charge, and the poſſibility of a dower. Coke's 


17 ol. 221. | 
PLINTH *, in architecture, a flat ſquare member, in form of 
a brick: ſometimes alſo called the ſlipper.---See Tab. Archit. 
fig. 26. lit. . fig. 24. lit. u. fig. 49. lit. k, | 
*The words come from the Greek os, brick. 
The plinth is uſed as the foot, or foundation of columns; being 
thar fat ſquare table, under the mouldings of the baſe and pe- 
deſtal, at the bottom of the whole order; ſeeming to have been 
originally intended to keep the bottom of the primitive wooden 
illars from rotting. See Bas, PEDESTAL, COLUMN, &c. 
he plinth is alſo called orle or orlo. See ORLo. 
Vitruvius alſo calls the Tuſcan abacus, plinth, from its reſem- 
bling a ſquare brick. See ABACUS. 

PLINTH of @ ſtatue, &c. is a baſe, or ſtand, either flat. 
round, or ſquare; ſerving to ſupport a ſtatue, G. See 
STATUE, @c. 

PLINTH of 2 wall, is a term for two or three rows of bricks 
advancing out from the wall; or, in the general, for any flat 

high moulding, ſerving in a front wall to mark the floors ; or 
to ſuſtain the eaves of a wall, and the larmier of a chimney. See 
WALL, @*c. . 

PLOCE, in rhetoric, a figure whereby a word is repeated, by 
way of emphaſis; in ſuch manner as not only to expreſs the ſub- 
ject, but the quality thereof. Gs, : 
Cruelty | yes, cruelty beyond all example. His wife's a wife 
indeed. See REPETITION. 

PLOK-PENIN, a term uſed in the public fales at Amſter- 
dam, for a little ſum given to the laſt bidder. 

The plok-perin is a kind of earneſt, whereby it is ſignified, that 
the commodity is adjudged to him. See EARNEST. 

The plok-penin differs according to the quality of the commo- 
modity, and the price of the lot.---Sometimes it is arbitrary, 
and depends on the pleaſure of the buyer ; and ſometimes regu- 
lated by the ordinances of the burgo-maſters. 

For inſtance, the plok-penins of French wines are fixed at two 
florins; thoſe of Frontignac at 20 ſols; thoſe of Rhenith at two 
florins; thoſe of vinegar at 20 ſols, and thoſe of brandy at 30. 
There are alſo merchandizes where there are no plok-perins ; 
and others where it is double what we have mentioned. 


PLOT, or PLoTT, in gardening. See the article, GRass | 


plot, &c. pen 
PLoT, in dramatic poetry, the fable of a tragedy or comedy; or 


the action repreſented therein. See FABLE and ACTION. 
PLoT is more particularly uſed for the knot or intrigue, which 
makes the difficulty and embarraſs of a piece. See KNnoT 
and INTRIGUE. — 
The unravelling puts an end to the plot. See CATASTROPHE. 
PLorT, in ſurveying, the plan, or draught, of any parcel of ground, 
e. gr. a field, farm, or manor, ſurveyed with an inſtrument, and 
laid down in the proper figure and dimenſions. Sec PLOTTING. 
PLOTTING, among ſurveyors, the art of deſcribing, or laying 
down on paper, &c. the ſeveral angles and lines of a tract of 
ground ſurveyed by a theodolite, or the like inſtrument, and a 
chain. See SURVEYING. 
In ſurveying with the plane-table, the plotting is ſaved; the ſe- 
veral angles and diſtances being laid down on the ſpot as faſt as 
they are taken. See PLAIN fable. 
Bur in working with the theodolite, ſemicircle, or circumferen- 


tor, the angles are taken in degrees; and the diſtances in chains 


aA 


Method of PLOTTING, from the circumferenro- 


PLO 


and links. Sce THEODOLTTE, Circ 

So that there remains an after-operation_ 8 wagten, ; 
bers into lines: and fo to form a draught 1. Ce thoſe dux. 
Mar. This operation is called plorting. lan, or map. 5 
Plotting, then, is performed by means of two. inſt 0 
protractor, and Plotting fcale.— By the firſt th ents th 
obſerved in the field with a theodolite, or the lik everal pls 
down in degrees in the field-book, are prota.” and enters 
their juſt quantity. See PROTRAcToR. Kied ON Paper; 
By the latter, the ſeveral diſtances meaſured With th 
entered down, in like manner in the field-bog) , © "an, wy 
in their juſt proportion. See PLOTTING ſeale. are laid wy 
Under thoſe two articles, are found, ſeverally th | 
reſpective inſtruments in the laying down of ans! e uſe of tha 
We hall here give their uſe conjointly, in the * ditencg 


ſurveyed either with the circumferentor, or — ” fey 
e. 


incloſure, e. gr. ABCDEFGHK (Tas 91. Wole 
have been ſurveyed: And the ſeveral 8 8.21 * 
cumferentor in going round the field, and the diſt en by ach. 
ſured by a chain, to be found entered in the feldbe? K ma, 
2% 1 


the following table : 


Deg. Min. Cha. Link. 
FTT 
B 297 00 5 $3 G od i 70 
C. 216 30 7 33 1 80 5 1 
D 3% oo: 6 y6 K 161 36 # 
£ i 24 9 72 Þ 


1. On a paper of the proper dimenſions, as L } 
draw a number of Ng and — Feder role Y 83. 
meridians, expreffed in dotted lines:---Their uſe is. ae 
poſition of the prctractor; the diameter whereof m ddt 
be laid either upon one of them, or parallel there; d. aum 
circular limb downwards for angles greater than 1800⁰ a eim 
57 for _ leſs than 1809. 7 EW 
e paper thus prepared; aſſume a point 1 
as A, whereon lay the centre of the 1 — 
* line. Conſult the field-book for the firſt __ 
Or- . . 899. 
nt es _ cut by the needle at A, which the table gie 
Now, fince 1919 is more than a ſemicircle or 1900, the fi 
Circle of the protractor is to be laid downwards; where — 
ing it to the point, with the protracting-pin, makea ma nt 
191, through which mark, from A, draw an indefniteling 
he firſt angle thus protracted, again conſult the book for t 
m_ of the firſt line AB. This you find 10 chains 5 ink 
From a convenient ſcale therefore, on the plotting ſeals ule 
the extent of 10 chains, 75 links, between the compalles and 
letting one point in A, mark where the other falls in the line 4 
which ſuppoſe in B: draw therefore the full line AB, for the 
firſt ſide of the incloſure. 
Proceed then to the ſecond angle: and laying the centte of ie 
protractor on the point B, with the diameter as before ditectet 
make a mark, as c, againſt 297 the degrees cur at B; ad 
draw the indefinite line Bc. —On this line, from the pit 
ſeale, as before, ſet off the length of your ſecond line, wi: 
6 chains, 83 links; which extending from B to the pont C 
draw the line BC, for the ſecond fide. 
Proceed now to the third angle or ſtation: Lay then the cam 
of the protractor, as before, on the point C; make a ma, 
as d, againſt the number of degrees cut at C, viz. 216. draythe 
indefinite line Cd. and thereon ſer off the third diſtance, ri, 
7 chains, 82 links; which terminating, e. gr. at D, draw theful 
line CD, for the third ſide. 
Proceed now to the fourth angle, D; and laying the centred! 


the protractor, over the point D, againſt 325, the degree cit 0 
by the needle, make a ok e; Ko the dry line De, and | of 
thereon ſet off the diſtance 6 chains, 96 links, which tem. 2nd 
nating in E, draw DE for the fourth line: And proceed io de loc 
fifth angle, viz. E. | gon 
Here the degrees cut by the needle being 100 24', (which le lm 
than a ſemicircle) the centre of the protractor muſt be lid a Nen 


the point E, and the diameter on the meridian, with the en 
Circular limb turned upwards.---In this ſituation make a atk, 
as before, againſt the number of degrees, viz. 120 24 cut 
the needle at E; draw the dry line E f, on which ſet of ie 
fifth diſtance, viz. 9 chains, 71 links; which extending fron 
to F, draw the full line E F, for the fifth ſide of the incloture 


After the ſame manner proceeding orderly to the angles f. C. in an 
and K; placing the protractor, making marks againſt tn! 0 the 5 
ſpective degrees, drawing indefinite dry lines, and kaum of ; 10 


reſpective diſtances, as above, you will have the ff 0 
whole incloſure ABC, &c. | 
Such is the general method of plozting from this inſtrument; 
it muſt be obſerved, that in this procels, the ſtationary line. 
the lines wherein the circumferentor is placed to take the angith 
and wherein the chain is run to meaſure the diſtances, Ae, 0 
perly, the lines here plotted. When therefore, in l 
ſtationary lines are at any diſtance from the fence 0r bou — 
of the field, & c. off. ſets are taken, i. e. the diſtance o = - 
from the ſtationary line is meaſured at each ſtation; n n te 
intermediate places, if there prove any conſiderable bens 


fence, rl 


ment; bu 


000 


nu. method of PLOTTING, Hebt, (as it is called) is 
E theodolite, i. e. by x gd Loon 5 for plotting, the | from ſtones; by reafon of its coulter, and the largeneſs of its 
P und; by ſubtracting the degrees | ſhare, which is often a foot broad, and very ſharp. 


t from each other: The re- Suſſex ſingle-wheel PLOUGH is of a clumſy make, very wide in 


PLO 


diculars of the Proper lengths let fall a 


the ſtationary 
being connected by lines, give the 


d of going roun d, t 
fa _— all * — from one ſtation; 


plott deſired. 


o protract, after the manner alr 
A and diſtances, taken from the 
keld ; from the ſame point or centre 
tremities of the lines thus determined, 
lines, will give the plot required. 

If the field have been ſurveye 
line, to be firſt plozted, as above; 


raken from each, to be laid down 
| auher 


from each reſpectively. 


mewhat different.— 
3 of each muſt firſt be fo 
of the fore-ſight and back - ſigh 
mainder is the angle to be protra 
The uſe of parallel lines is here exc 


cted.. See THEODOLITE. 


tractor conſtantly on, or me , 
— — is varied at every angle.—The practice is thus : 
Suppoſe the 8 =—_ 

ite, after the ma f 
— the quantity of each angle to be found by ſubtraction. 
this the meaſured _ 
f r example: f , 
RR 1402, = diameter of the protractor is to be laid 
on the line A R, with the centre over A; and againſt the num- 
ber of degrees, Viz. 140, a mark made, an indeterminate dry 
line drawn through it, and the diſtance of the line AB laid 
down from the ſcale thereupon. | 
Thus we gain the point B; upon which laying the centre of the 
protractor, the diameter, along the line AB, the angle B is pro- 
tracted, by making a mark againſt its number of degrees, draw- 
ing a dry line, and ſetting off the diſtance B C, as before. 
Then proceed to Q; laying the diameter of the protractor on 
BC, the centre on C protracts the angle C, and draw the line 
CD: Thus proceeding, orderly, to all the _ and fides, 
you will have the plot of the whole incloſure ABC, Gc. as 
& before. 5 
E PLOTTING ſcale, a mathematical inſtrument uy of wood, 
© ſometimes of braſs, or other matter; and either a 
= 2 foot long. See SCALE. | 
W [tis denominated from its uſe in plotting of grounds, & c. See 

| PLOTTING. 

| On one {ide of the inſtrument (repreſented Tab. Survey, fig. 32.) 
E are ſeven ſeveral ſcales, or lines, divided into equal parts.--- 
The firſt diviſion of the firſt ſcale is ſubdivided into ten equal 
| parts, to which is prefixed the number 10, ſignifying that 10 of 
| thoſe ſubdiviſions make an inch; or that the diviſions of that 
| ſcale are decimals of inches. 
The firſt diviſion of the ſecond ſcale is likewiſe ſubdivided into 
10, to which is prefixed the number 16, denoting that 16 of thoſe 
ſubdiviſions make an inch.---The firſt diviſion of the third ſcale 
is ſubdivided in like manner into 10, to which is prefixed the 
number 20.— To that of the fourth ſcale is prefixed the num- 
ber 24; to that of the fifth 32; that of the ſixth 40; that of 
| the ſeventh 48; denoting the number of ſubdiviſions equal to 
| 0 inch, in each, reſpectively. 8 
| The two laſt ſcales are broken 2 before the end, to give 
| 100m for two lines of chords marked by the letters cc. See 


| CrorD. 
On the back- ſide of the inſtrument is a diagonal ſcale, the firſt 
of whoſe diviſions, which is an inch long, if the ſcale be a foot, 
and half an inch, if half a foot, is ſubdivided, diagonally, into 
190 equal parts.---At the other end of the ſcale is another dia- 
| 20na! ſubdiviſion, of half the length of the former, into the 
lme number of parts, viz. 100. See DIaGoNAL. ' 
Next the ſcales, is a line divided into hundredth parts of 4 foot, 
numbered 10, 20, 30, G&c. and a line of inches ſubdivided into 
tenth parts, marked 1, 2, 3, Cc. 
e of the PLOTTING 7-5 it Any diſtance being yr nd 
uith the chain, to lay it down on paper.---Suppoſe the diſtance 
tobe 6 chains, 50 links. Draw an indefinite line; ſet one foot 
of the compaſles at figure 6 on the ſcale, e. gr. the.ſcale of 20 
[nn inch, and extend the other to 5 of the ſubdiviſions, for 
tte 50 links: This diſtance being transferred to the line, will 
e the 6 chains, 5 links, required. | 
. i be defired to have 6 chains, 50 links, take up more or leſs 
Jace, lake them off from a greater or leſſer ſcale, i. e. from a 
Cue that has more or fewer diviſions in an inch. m 
lo 0 the chains and links contained in a right line, e. gr. tha 
Pf drawn, according to any ſcale, e. gr. that of 20 in an inch. 
ke the length of the line in the compaſſes, and applying it to 
Fu en ſcale, you will find it extend from the number 6 
ile great divitions, to 5 of the ſmall ones: hence the given 
contains 6 chains, 50 links. e 
8 PLow, in agriculture, a popular machine for 
eins up of ground; conſiſting of a train or carriage, 


7 lines being laid down, as 
tins, therefore, the ſtationary lin * a 
ed of = off. ſets mult be laid down m_ _— 1 : — . 2 


lines. The extremes of which perp n board, breaſt- board, furrow-board, ſhield-board, &c. the ſbeath, 


d angles and diſtances } . 
d the field, th — ee b 
f in e 
6 1 31 ET tho 1 ous kinds of grounds: A particular d 
lame ſtationary point in the 
on the paper.— The ex- 
being then connected by 


d from two ſtations; the ſtationary 
then, the angles and diſtances 


arallel to, meridians; its di- 


er incloſure to have been ſurveyed with the 
r of back-ſight and ſore- ſight; and 


$7 ite line is drawn at random, as AK fig. 31; and on 
An indefinite line is rok e. gr. 8 chains, 22 links, ſet off, as 
If now the quantity of the angle A have 


oot, or half | 


AGRICULTURE, PLOWING, c. 


ilts, hales or ſtaves, neck or ſhare-beam, earth-board, moula- 


ſhare-iron, coulter, aa tor and collar-links, plouzb-pillow and 
[er, and ſometimes wheels, 
ſtructure and contrivance of the Nau is various in vari- 
| elcription of all would be 
endleſs. The moſt uſual are the | 
Double-wheeled PLOUGH, uſed throughout Hertfordſhire, &c. 
---This is apparently one of the beſt, ſtrongeſt, and of eaſieſt 
draught, of any; and ſuits all kinds of lands, except miry clays 
in winter; which are apt to _ the wheels, which are about 
18 or 20 inches high, and the furrow-wheel ſometimes larger 


than the other. 


e the angles are taken by the Lincolnſhire PLOUGH is ſingular in its ſhape, and very good for 


marſh or fenny lands, ſubject to weeds and ſedges, but free 


the breech; ſo that the draught of it mult be very hard.---It is 


luded, and inſtead of laying Chiefly remarkable for its thape. | 


Caxton or trenching PLOUGH, invented to cut drains about Cax- 
ton in Cambridgeſhire, in ſtiff miry clay grounds.---It is larger 
than ordinary, and has two coulters, one before the other ; 
which bending inwards, cut each ſide of the trench. The 
mould-board is three times the uſual length, to caſt the turf a 
| * way off from the trench. | 
t cuts a trench a foot wide at bottom, a foot and half at top, 
and a foot deep; and is drawn with twenty horſes. 
Dray PLoud is the moſt common.---It is made without either 
wheel ar foot; of an cal draught ; beſt in winter, for miiy 
clays, where the land is ſoft. p 
Spaniſh PLOUGH varies much in its make from our common 
ploughs. It is a kind of ſemicircle, pitched on one end, with 
the convex ſide turned to the plowman, and the concave ſide 
(a little inclined) to the horſe. Irs tail is in a right line with the 
are. 
Wich this plough and one horſe the Spaniards plough two or 
three acres of their light ground in a day. ; 
Colcheſter PLoygH js a fine light-wheel plough, with which two 
horſes will cut up two acres of their light land in a day.—It is 
peculiar for its iron earth-board made rounding, which turns 
the turf better than any other plough yet invented. 
Ore-wheel PLOUGH may be uſed in almoſt any kind of ground; 
being lighter and nimbler than other wheel ploughs. 5 
Double Pl. ooh. In this, there is one plough fixed to the ſide 
of another; fo that by means of four horſes arid two men a 
double furrow is plowed, the one by the ſide of the other. 
Add to theſe another kind of double plough, whereby two fur- 
rows are ploughed at once, one under another, by which the 
earth is ſtirred up 12 or 14 inches depth, which is of great 
benefit. | | : 
PLovGH, among book-binders, is a tool wherewith they cut the 
leayes of books ſmooth. See Book-BINDING. | 
PLovGH, or plow, in navigation, an ancient mathematical in- 
ſtrument, made of box, or pear-tree, uſed to take the height 
of the ſun or ſtars, in order to find the latitude. See Hercur, 
LaTITvuDE, &c. ” | | 
It admits of the degrees to be very large, and is much eſteemed 
by many artiſts; though now generally diſuſed among us. Sce 
ALTITUDE. | : 
PLow-LAND, or plough-land, carucata terre, in our ancient 
cuſtoms the ſame with hida, or, a hide of land. See Hips. 
In a more modern ſenſe, as uſed in reſpect of repairing high- 
ways, a plough-land is eſtimated at 50s. per annum. 
PLow-ALMs, a duty anciently of a penny, paid to the church 
tor every plough-land, or hide of land. See Hips. | 
De qualibet carucata juncta inter paſcha & pentecoſten unum 
denarium, qui dicitur plou-almes. Monaſt. Aug. 
PLoUGH-MoNDay, the next monday after twelfth-day, when 
the ploughmen in the north-country draw a plough from door 
to door, and beg plongh money to drin. 
PLOUGHING, or PLowiNG, one of the principal opera- 
tions in agriculture, performed with the pl See PLouGn 
and TILLING. 7 
Ploygbing is principally either that of /ays, or of fallows. 
PLOUGHING of /ays is the firſt cutting up of graſs- ground for 
corn; which is uſually done in January, when the earth is wet, 
and the turf tough, ſo as to hold turning without breaking; in 
which the perfection of this kind of ploughing conſiſts. 
PLouUGHING of fallous, called alſo fallowing, is a preparing of 
land b ploughing, long before it be ploughed for ſeed.— This is 
a conſiderable benefit to lands, few of which will bear above 
two crops ſucceſſively without ſuch reſpite. Hence landlords 
uſe to bind their tenants to it once in three years. 
When this is done twice, it is called ?4wifallowing ; when thrice, 


trifallowing, &c. 

The firſt is as ſoqn as the husbandman has done ſowing his corn; 
and this is to be very ſhallow, well turned, and clapped cloſe 
together. The ſecond is in June, when they go the full depth. 
he third, about the beginning of Augult.---If it riſe full of 
clods, they harrow it down; but ſoon ſtrick-ſize, or ploygh it 


ith 4 : 
- ns arge irons; the one pointed, the other edged; ſerying 


up again into ridges, | 
up again into ridge WET Z 


| to cut and open the ground, and draw furrows therein. Sce 
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PLUG, a large wooden peg wherewith to ſtop the bottom of a | 
PLU MAG „the feathers, or covering of birds. For the me- 


Pl. uMAGE, in falconry, is particularly underſtood of the feathers 


= 
PLUMB, or PLuM, in matters of ſpicery. See CURRANS 


PLUMB-Lins, a term among artificers for a perpendicular line. 
See PERPENDICULAR. | | 


PLUMBAGO, in metallurgy, a metalline recrement, ſepa- 


PLUMBAGO ſeems alſo to have been uſed, among the ancients, 


PLUMBERYY*, the art of caſting, preparing, and working 


Method of caſting large ſheets of tead.---The lead deſtined for this 


p L U 


In Staffordſhire, beſide the three ſummer fallowings, they uſually 
ive their land a winter fallowing. Pliny commends the plaugh- 

bh of lands four times; and ſo does Virgil : 

Illa ſeges demum votis reſpondet avari | 

Agricole, bis que ſolem, bis frigora ſenſit. | 

| Georg. lib. 1. 

This is an ancient piece of husbandry; Xenophon, Pindar, and | 

Virgil recommend it: witneſs thoſe verſes of Virgil: 

Alternis idem tonſas, ceſſare novaleis, 


Et ſegnem patiere ſitu dureſcere campum. | 
Georg lib. 1. 


ciſtern, cask, pipe, or the like. 
chaniſin whereof, ſee FEATHER. 


under a hawk's wing. See Hawk. 
The falconers alſo give their hawks parcels of ſmall feathers 


to make them caſt ; and theſe they call plumage. See Cas r- 
and RAISINS. 


It is thus called, becauſe uſually deſcribed by means of a plum- 
met. See PLUMMET. 


rated in the purification of gold or filver with lead, and ſtick- 
ing 2 ſides of the furnace. See REFINING, GOLD, SIL- 
VER, &c. 

This is otherwiſe called molybdena ; and has the ſame virtue 
with litharge. See LITHARGE. 


for black lead, uſed in making pencils for deligning, Gc. See 
black Leap. | 

Pomet adds, that plumbago was alſo the ſea-lead, plumbum ma- 
rinum of the ancients; who, he notes, took that drug for a 
production of the ſea, not a mineral, as it really is; but this is 
ſcarce credible. 


lead; and of ufing it in buildings, ec. See LEAD. 

* The word is formed of the Latin plumbum, lead. 
The lead uſed in plumbery is furniſhed from the lead-works in 
large ingots, or blocks, called pigs of lead, ordinarily weighing 
about an hundred pounds a-piece. | 
As this lead melts very eaſily, it is eaſy to caſt figures hereof, of 
any kind, by running it into moulds of braſs, clay, plaſter, exc. 
See FOUNDERyY and STATUE. 
But the chief article in plumbery, is the ſheets, and pipes of 
tead.---It is theſe make the baſis of the plumbers work in build- 
ing; the proceſs of theſe, therefore, we ſhall give a deſcription 
of. 


uſe is melted in a large caldron or furnace, ufually built with 
free ſtone and earth, fortified on the outſide with a maſſive of 
ſhards and plaſter. Ar the bottom hereof is a place ſunk lower 
than the reſt, wherein is diſpoſed an iron pot, or pan, to receive 
what may remain of the metal after the ſheer is run. The fur- 


nace is ſo raifed above the area of the floor, as that the iron pot 


Juſt reſts thereon. | | 

To uſe the furnace, they heat it with wood laid within it; that 
_— they throw in the lead, pell-mell with the burning coals, 
to melt. 7 

Near the furnace is the table, or mould, whereon the lead is to 
be caſt.—It conſiſts of large pieces of wood, well jointed, and 
bound with bars of iron at the ends. Around it runs a frame, 


conſiſting of a ledge or border of wood two or three inches | 


thick, and one or two high from the table, called the ſharps. 
The ordinary width of the tables is from three to four foot; and 
their length from 18 to 20 foot. Th 

The table is covered with fine ſand ; prepared, by moiſtening it 
with a watering pot, then working it with a ſtick ; and at laſt, 
to render it ſmooth and even, beating it flat with a mallet, and 
plaining it with a ſlip of braſs or wood. 

Over the table is a ſtrike or rake of wood, which bears and plays 
on the edges of the frame by means of a notch cur in either end | 
thereof; and ſo placed, as that between it and the ſand is a ſpace | 


proportionable to the intended thickneſs of the ſheet.---The uſe | 


of this ſtrike is to drive the matter, while yet liquid, to the ex- 
tremity of the mould. 

A-top of the table is a triangular iron peel or ſhovel, bearing, 
before, on the edge of the table itfelf, and behind, on a treſtle 
ſomewhat lower than the table.---Its uſe is in conveying the 
metal into the mould; and the deſign of its oblique diſpoſition 
is, that it may by that means be able to retain the metal, and keep 
it from running off at the fore-{ide, where it has no ledge.--- 


Some of theſe peels are big enough to hold fifteen or ſixteen | 


hundred weight of lead, and even more. 


Things being thus diſpoſed, with a large iron ladle they take out 


the melted lead, coals and all, our of the furnace; and with this, 
mixed as it is, fill the iron peel.---When full, they take out the 
coals, and clear the lead with another iron ſpoon pierced after 
the manner of a ſcummer. 


Method of caſting thin ſheets of lead.--<The t 


two acute angles, ſti] 


Method of caſting pipes, without ſoldering.— To make cheſe Pipes 


This done, they hoiſt up the lower part of the peel by its handle; | 


upon which the liquid matter running off, and ſpreading itſelf on 


the mould, the plumber conducts and drives; 

mi rk the rg he yon pt the firike, whe - * e 

paſles along the es, and thus rend Wo 

yr 15 * ; ers the ſheet of an ©Quy 
he ſheets thus caſt, there remains nothing b 

i. e. to planiſh the edges on both ſides, j 5 Ot do edge c 

{mooth and ſtrait. 1225 es in order to rende bed 


uſed is of a length and breadth at diſcretion, on ou ber 


ſide.—Inſtead of ſand they cover it with a «7... Sed on gg. 
ſtuff, nailed down at the two ends to keep k we. 1 
this lay - 2 m linen cloth.---The feet of the = * rr 
uneven, ſo that it does not ſtand hori e 2 I 
inclined. ontal, but modern 4 
Great regard is had to the lead while melti 
Juſt degree of heat, ſo as it may run well, yn 
linen. This they judge of by a piece of Paper: tor if 
take fire in the liquid lead, it is too hot; and if i. Wong 

| eu 


e 


. o - 2 
and ſcorched a little, it is not hot enough, 


Being then in its juſt degree, they have a ftr: 
from that deſcribed in * en 2 5 em 
peel and ftrike, to contain, and to conduct, the j; 11 = 11. 
is, in effect, a wooden caſe without any bottowy _ 
on three ſides. It is 7 * high behind, but the oY cl 
2 A diminiſh to the tip, from the dec 
they are joined to the third or middle piece, where Re Vier 
the ſame height therewith, viz. 7 or 8 inches high - Th. are df 
of the middle makes that of the ſtrike, which aan e nich 
OP ſheet to ad caſt. : Salm Makes thy 
e ſtrike is placed a- top of the table, which 
in that part, with a paſteboard that ſerves as p . 
caſe, and prevents the linen from being burnt while teu: 
pouring in. The ſtrike is ſo diſpoſed on the table. 3 Rn 
higheſt part looks to the lower end of the table, and te a 
ſloping ſides to the higher end. 1 
The ſtrike is now filled with lead according to 8 
to be uſed; which done, two men, one at « 0 E 
table, let the ſtrike deſcend down the table, or elt du 
down with a velocity greater or leſs, as the ſheer j; ay 
more or leſs thick; the thickneſs of the ſheer ſtil depen 
on the promptitude wherewith the ſtrike {lides down the; 
clining — : NE 
Theſe fine ſmooth ſheets of lead are ſometimes uſed between 
the joints of large ſtones in great buildings, &c. | 


they have a kind of furnace, conſiſting of a large iron funxe 
or caldron, ſupported on a oy high iron ſtand, The d. 
dron is encompaſſed with a maſſive of bricks and loam: onh 
leaving a mouth or paſſage for the conveyance of wood inde: 
neath, and lighting the fire; and another little aperture behind, 
to ſerve as a vent-hole. | 
In this furnace they melt the lead, after firſt heating it with aft 
underneath : To forward the fuſion, they put in burning fapvots 
along with the metal. The metal is skimmed and ]aden of 
with the inſtruments mentioned above. | 
Near the furnace is a bench, furniſhed at one end with 4 lil 
mill, with arms or levers to turn it withal.---A ſtrong git 
armed with an iron hook at one extremity, is faſtened by th 
other to the axis of the mill, around which it turns when i 
motion. On this bench the moulds of the pipes are placed foi. 
Zontally, and the mill and the girt ſerve to draw out the im 
core after the pipe is caſt. | 
The moulds +1 theſe tubes are of braſs, and conſiſt of tw 
pieces, which open and ſhut by means of hooks and ings 
their inner calliber, or diameter, is according to the ſne d i 
ipe to be made; their length is uſually two foot and a halt 
fo the middle is placed a core, or round piece of braſʒor in 
ſomewhat longer than the mould, and of the thickneds 0f ti 
inner diameter of the pipe. This core is paſſed through tio 
copper rundles, one at each end of the mould, which ti 
ſerve to cloſe; and to theſe is joined a little copper tube ic 
two inches long, and of the thickneſs the leaden pipe BF 
tended to be of.---By means of theſe tubes the core 1s felt 
in the middle of the cavity of the mould. BE 
The core being in the mould, with the rundles at its two 
and the lead melted in the furnace; they take it up in a de 
pour it into the mould by a little aperture at one end, maced 
form of a funnel. nn 
When the mould is full, and the metal cold, they paſs the 2 
of the girt into a hole at the end of the core; and tunit 1 
mill with the hand, draw out the core. — They then oel 
mould, and take out the pipe. * 
If they deſire to have the pipe lengthened ; they put ws 
thereof in the lower end of the mould, and paſs the ef & 
core into it; then ſhut the mould again, and apply its fut _ 
tube as before, the pipe juſt caſt ſerving for rundle, G ® 
other end. ___ | 1, 
Things thus replaced, they pour in freth metal into the 11 
thus repeating the operation, till they have got 3 P'P 
length required. ye ook 


Pipes made of ſheet-lead ſoldered. — The plumbers ha gd: 1 


cylinders, or rollers, of the length and thicknels m 2 
on theſe they form their pipes, by wrapping ger gg. 
them; ſoldering up the edges all along, thus —4 ſp 25 
lead well with a grater, they rub reſin over the pat 
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come folder melted in a ladle, 


then pour on it 


| NING. 
| PLUM 
| PLUMBU 
PLU ME 
Is po wings, and made up to 


BUM. See the article LEAD. 
M uſtum. See rt cr a Ges And 
ALUM, alumen plumoſum. . ; 
4 fe or bunch of oſtrich- feathers, pulled out of the tail 
ſerve for ornament. in funerals, ec. 
neral colour or m— of the 
f a hawk, which ſhews her conſtitution See HAW. 
feat The word is formed of the Latin plume, feather. | 
When a hawk ſeizes her prey, and diſmantles it of its feathers, 
ſhe is ſaid 7 plume it. 3 
LUMULE, in 
R en of a plant; being that which in the growth of the plant 
becomes the ſtem, or trunk thereof. See SEED and STEM. ö 
The plume is incloſed in a cavity formed in the lobes on purpoſe 
for its reception. It is almoſt of the ſame colour with the ra- 
dicle, or little root, on the baſis whereof it is ſuſtained. See 


RADICLE. N | =_ 
The plume is the firſt part that appears out of ine _ 


eck. it is the part that firſt appears out of the membr: 
0 the bel; there being a hole over-againſt it in the 
membrane, thro* which it makes its eſcape. 
Ir is the appearance o 
— chr ws W the bud or germ of a plant. See GER- 
ION; ſee alſo PLANT. 
T he . is ſo called, becauſe conſiſting of ſeyeral pieces bound 
together in manner of a feather.---In corn, the plume is that 
which, after the radicle is ſhot forth, ſhoots out rowards the 
ſmaller end of the ſeed; whence ſome call it the acroſpire. See 
AcRosPIRE, MALT, @c. | | : 
PLUM MET, PLUMB-RULE, or PLUMB-LINE, an inſtrument 
uſed by maſons, carpenters, c. to draw perpendiculars withal : 
in order to judge whether walls, ec. be upright, planes hori- 
zontal, and the like. See PERPENDICULAR. 
It is thus called from a piece of lead, plumbum, faſtened 
to the end of a thread or cord, which uſually conſtitutes this in- 
ment. . 
— the ſtring deſcends along a ruler of wood or metal 
raiſed perpendicularly on another; in which caſe it becomes a 
level. See LEVEL. ; | | 
At ſea the plummet is uſed by the pilot to ſound the depth of the 
ſea. See SOUNDING. „ f ; | 
PLURAL, PLURALIs, in grammar, a particular inflexion of 
' nouns and verbs, whereby they come to expreſs a plurality, or 
number, of things. See NUMBER. | | 
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plural; the Greeks and Hebrews have three, ſingular, dual, and 
lural. See DUAL. | | . | 

fa Latin, &c. both nouns and verbs have uſually diſtinct ter- 

minations to their different numbers; in Engliſh, nouns ſubſtan- 

tives uſually become plural by the addition of an s or es to the 

ſingular. See SINGULAR. 

Nouns adjective are the ſame in both numbers; and in verbs, 

the number is diſtinguiſhed by thar of the pronouns. See NUM- 

BER, ADJECTIVE, VERB, PRONOUN, @*c. 

PLURALITY, PLuRALITAs, a diſcrete quantity, conſiſting 

of two, or a greater number. See UNiTy. 

A plurality of worlds is a thing which Mr. Huygens has endea- 

youred to prove in his Coſmotheoros.---The fame is likewiſe 

contended for in a very pretty treatiſe of M. Fontenelle under 
that title. | 

See the chief argument for a plurality of worlds, under the ar- 

ticles Moon, PLANET, and EARTH. 

The greateſt abſurdity in the pagan theology, is, the plurality 

of Gods, See Gop. | 

PLURALITY of benefices or livings, is where the ſame clerk is 

poſſeſſed of two or more ſpiritual preferments, with cure of 


fouls. See BENEFICE. 
Plurality of benefices is a thing tolerated inthe church, but neyer 
approved of. See BENEFICE. | 
It was the ſmallneſs of ſome benefices that firſt gave occaſion 
to pluralities; for an eccleſiaſtic not being gple to ſubſiſt on a 
lingle one, was allowed to hold rwa: at Jength the number in- 
creaſed without bounds. eee Ago : 
The abuſe was endeavoured to be remedied at the council of 
Lateran under Alexander III. and Innocent III. when the bold- 
un more than one benefice was expreſly forbid by a canon; but 
the ſame canon granting the pope a ; power to diſpenſe with it 
in favour of perſons of diſtingyiſhed merit, there were fo 
oy found a title to this merit, that the prohibicion became 
elels. | 
In Germany the pope grants diſpenſations for poſſeſſing a plara- 
lity of benefices, on pretence 455 the eeclelatie 1 
need large revenues to bear up againſt the proteſtant princes. 
oY in algebra, a term commonly uſed for majus, or magis, 
. character is +, See CHARACTER. | 
Thus 4+ 10 14, is read, four, plus, or more, Io, is equal 


Sant 


a little member of the grain 


brane or 


f the plume without the cavity of the grain, | 


The Latins, Engliſh, &c. have only two numbers, ſingnlar and | 


PO C 


PLUSH, in commerce, & c. a kind of ſtuff having a ſort of 


me | | where the velvet knap or ſhag on one ſide; compoſed regularly of a woof 

with a hot ene he's =T ps erat! aus the ſoil of of a ſingle woolen thread, and a double warp, the one wool, of 

would not have the r | 5 8 two threads twiſted, the other goats or camels hair; tho” there 

mn _ which the plumbers uſe, is a mixture of two __ 4 2 Plaſbes intirely of worſted, and others compoſed wholly 
e oder Wb a N IN IN» Ot nair. : | | 

of lead with one of tin. Soe SOLDER, ſee "wo wn Pluſh is manufactured like velvet, on a loom with three treadles, 


Iwo of thele ſeparate and depreſs the woolen warp, and the 
third raiſes the hair-warp; upon which the workman throwing 
the ſhuttle, paſſes the woof between the woolen and hair-warp ; 
and, afterwards, laying a braſs broach, or needle, under that of 
the hair, he cuts it thereon with a knife deſtined for that ule, 
conducting the knife on the broach, which is made a little hol 
low, all its length; arid thus gives the ſurface of the pluſh an 
8 of velvet. See VELYET. 5 . 
ome aſcribe the invention of pluſh to the Engliſh; others ſa 1 
it was firſt made in Holland, and particularly at Haerlem.---Be 
this as it will; it is certain, the French are the people who make 
the moſt of it; there being ſeveral very conſiderable pluſh ma- 
nufactures at Amiens, Abbeville, and Compeigne. 
There are other kinds of pluſh, all of filk; ſome of which hay 
a pretty long knap on one fide, ſome on both. | Gi 
PLUsH, among boraniſts, is a name given to the middle of roſes, 
anemonies, & c. called alſo thrum, or thrummy heads; by 
others, hairy heads, buttons, boſs, tuft, or wort. 
PLUVIAL, PLUvIALE, anciently ſignified a hood, or cloak, 
which eccleſiaſtics, chiefly religious, wore in the country, 
to ſhelter themſelves from the rain; by the Latins called plxvi- 
alis lacerna. 
The word is now uſed in the Romiſh church, for a large hood 
wore by the chantor and ſub-deacon, at maſs and veſpers, Gc. 
Felt covers the whole man, and is fixed before with two claſps. 
P LUVIUS, in antiquity, an attribute of upiter; implying him 
the author of rain; 4. d. he that ſends rain. See RAIN. 
Among the baſſo relievo's of the Autonine column, in the place 
where the miracle of the thundering legion is repreſented, we 
ſee a flying man in the air, his arms ſpread out, and with a very 
long beard, which ſeerns to diſſolve into rain. The learned take 
this to be a repreſentation of Jupiter Plyvius. See THUNDñER- 
ING legion. | | 
PNEUMATICS, PNEUMATICE, called alſo PNEuMaTo- 
LoGy and PNEUMAToOSOPHY, the doctrine and contempla- 
tion of ſpirits, and ſpiritual ſubſtances. See SPIRIT. | 
The word is formed of the Greek, avevua, ſpiritus, breath; 
whence, from the different acceptations of that word, either as 
an incorporeal ſubſtance, or as air, there ariſe two ſorts of 
pneumatics. | | | 
PNEUMArics, in 


a, 
» 


the ſchools, is frequently uſed for the do- 
_ Arrine of * as Gop, angels, and the human mind. See 
SPIRIT, GoD, ANGEL, SQUL, G. 
In this ſenſe pueumatics coincide with what we otherwiſe call 
metaphyſics. See METAPHYSICS. 
PN EUNMATICS is more commonly uſed amo 
ctrine of the air; or the laws wherein that 
rarefied, gravitates, Cc. a a 


us, for the do- 
See AIR. ; | 
Some make pneumatics a branch of mechanics; becauſe it 
conſiders the air in motion, with the effects thereof.---It is cer- 
tainly a ſiſter of hydroſtatics; the one N air in the ſame 
manner that the other does water. See MEcnanics and 
HvuROST ATIs. 
Wolfius, in lieu of preumatics, uſes the word aerometry, 9. d. 
the art of meaſuring the air. See AEROMETRY. 5 
The doctrine and laws of preumatics will be found under 
the articles, AiR, ATMOSPHERE, ELASTICITY, GRAviTY, 
COMPRESSION, CONDENSATION, RAREFACTION, ExrAN- 
SION, Gc. | 
PNEUMATIC engine, wachina or antlia PNEUMATICA, de- 
notes the 4 N See AIR-PUMP. | 
PNEUMATOCELEX®, avevud]oxnan, in medicine, a flatu- 
lent or windy hernia; or a tumor of the membranes of the 
ſcrotum or navel, proceeding from pent up vapours, and at- 
tended with a tenſive pain. See HERNIA. | 
The word is formed from the Greek Ty*vua, wind, and 

unn, tumor. 

Sometimes one of the teſtes only is thus inflated, ſometimes 
both, and ſometimes likewiſe the ſcrotum. See TEsricLxk. 
This herniq is of all others the lighteſt, and leaſt dangerous. 
It is cured by diſcutients internally, and fomentations and cata+ 
plaſms externally, ET | 
PNEMATO MACH I, TIvevyelopaxou, ancient heretics, ſo 
called, becauſe they oppoſed the divinity of the Holy Spirit; 
lacing him in the number of creatures. See SEMI-ARIANS. 

EUMATOSIS, Tyvpaloos, a term which ſome authors 
uſe for the generation or formation of animal ſpirits in the brain. 
See SPIRIT and BRAIN. | | 
PNEUMONICS *, mTrepor;xa, medicines proper in dif- 

eaſes of the lungs, where reſpiration is affected. See Lunss, 
RESPIRATION, 5 3h | 

The word is formed from the Greek, Tvevuer, lyngs, or 

TVeuua, ſpiritus, breath. | ; 

Of this number are ſulphur, lung-wort, byſſop, ground-ivy, 
and colt's-foot;z uſed in phthiſes, aſthma's, peripneumonies, 


P 


014. See QUANTITY ſee allo ADDITION, &. 


tn, c. See ASTHMATIC, ANTIPTHISIC, Go. 
FO K. Seethearticle Pox. ang 
| POCKET 


P O E 


POCKET of wool, is half a ſack. See SACK of wool. 
POD, the ſhell or husk of any pulſe. See SiL1QUa. 
PODAGRA*®, To yga, in medicine, the gout in the feet. 


See Gov. 


It is thus called from the Greek, ug, fort, and aſea, ca- 


ptura, ſeizure. | 
PopacRa dentium, ſometimes, tho' with impropriety enough, is 
uſed for the tooth ach. See OpoNTALGIA, and TooTH-acn. 
POD ESTA, or PoTEsTa, a magiſtrate, or officer of juſtice 
and policy, in a free city. | 
The name is originally Italian, podeſta; and is chiefly applied 
to certain magiſtrates of Venice and Genoa, whole function is 
to adminiſter juſtice in thoſe republics. 
The podeſta in Venice correſponds to the prætor in ancient 
Rome, though appeals lie from his deciſions, to the new audi- 
tors, or the new civil quaranty. See QUARANTIA. 
PODEX, in anatomy, &c. the ſame with anus, or fundament. 
See Anvs. : 
PODOMETER, or PEDoMETER. See PEDOMETER. 
POEM, Potma, Tape, a compoſition in verſe, of a due 
length and meaſure. See VERSE and POETRY. 
;PoEMs, carmina, are of various kinds; ſome denominated from 
the perſons who firſt invented, or moſt uſed them; as the Ar- 


chilachian, Sapphic, &c.— Others from their compoſition, as the 


monocolbn, conſiſting of one kind of verſe; dicolan, of two, 
and tricolon, of three kinds. Others from their intireneſs or 
deficiency; as brachycatalectus, which wants two ſyllables; 
oatalectus, which wants one; acatalectus, none; and hyper- 
catalectus, which has a ſyllable too much, which if cut off at 
the beginning of the next verſe, the verſe is ſaid to be hyperme- 
fer. See ACATALECTIC, &c. Others are denominated from 
the ſubject- matter; as the apobaterion, epibaterion, epinicion, 
epithalamium, genethliac, propemptic, elegiac, ſatiric, epi- 
cedion, epitaph, vhrenas or lamentation, encomiaſtic, pane- 
gyric, ſoteric, lyric, paſtoral, &c.---Others from the manner 
of narration; as exegetic, Which relates a thing under the au- 
thor's own 
proper head, Epic, DRAMA, GC. To theſe may be added, 
 odes, eclogues, idylliums. See ODE, Gc. 
To this head muſt alſo be referred ſeveral other poetical compo- 
ſitions of a leſs ſerious kind, which the idly-labouring vein of 
little poets has produced into the world, and which, though fre- 
quently admired by perſons of a low taſte, are juſtly ranked by 
Mr. Addiſon in the claſs of falfe wit. Such are the acroſtic, 
enigma, anagram, cento, chronogram, proteus, echo, Gc. 
See AcRosTic, ANAGRAM, G&c. 
POESY *, Pors1s. See the article PotETRY. 
The word is formed from the Greek Toyo 's, of ost o, 
facio, fabricor, fingo,, I make, I frame, 1 invent. 
Hence alchymy, or the art of making gold, was anciently called 
poeſy, chryſopoeſy, &c. See ALCHYMY, Ge. 
T, PoE rA, an author who compoſes poems, or diſcourſes 
in verſe. See PoE TRY and VERSE. | 
Cicero relates it as a ſaying of Democritus and Plato, that there 
could be no good poet ſine afflatu furoris, without a tincture 
of madneſs; and Ariſtotle calls poets expreſsly, maniaci, ma- 
niacs, madmen. See ENTHUSIASM. 
M. Spanheim tells us, that the Arab authors are more poetically 
given, than thoſe of any other people; and adds, that there are 
more verſes among the Arabians, than among all the other na- 
tions put together. | 
The Greek word a7911T1s, poet, ſignifies maker, from Toto, 
facio, I make; whence the poets were anciently alſo called 
fatiſts.---The name they were properly denoted by among the 
Romans, was vates, which ſignifies prophet. See PROPHET. 
By a law of the emperor Philip, inſerted in the code, J. 10. f. 52. 
poets are expreſsly excluded from the immunities granted the 
N of all other ſciences. | 
omer, Virgil, Milton, and Taſſo, are the chief, almoſt the 
only epic poets.—Sophocles, Euripides, Shakeſpeare, Otway, 
Corneille, and Racine, the beſt tragic poers.---Ariſtophanes, 
Menander, Plautus, Terence, Fletcher, Johnſon, Moliere, 
exc. the chief comic poets. Horace, Cowley, and Malherbe, 
excelled as lyric poets.— Juvenal, Perſius, Regnier, Boileau, 
Dryden, and Oldham, as ſatiric peers. See Epic, TRAG1c, 
Co Mic, &. 5 
POETI CAL, voinrines, ſomething that relates to poetry or 
ts. See PoETRY and PoET. 
In this ſenſe we ſay, a poetical genius, a poetical phraſe, poetical 
licence, poetical fury, Go. 
Moſt languages have their poezical words, which are never uſed 
on other occaſions.--Thelſe prove of great advantage to the poets; 
who are hereby enabled to raiſe the ſtyle and diction into the 
poetical character, with the greater eaſe. 
The 2 lament — mark of a ſet of ſuch words in het 5 
age; for want whereof their poetry appears in a too familiar 
— b, not ſufficiently diſtinguiſhed from Rey common 1 
|: is too reſerved; not being allowed any boldneſſes, or flights, 
but what might in proſe. To this, in good meaſure, is 
attributed the little ſucceſs their authors have met withal in the 
epic way. See FRENCH, Epic, &c. | 
PoETICAL juſtice, is chiefly uſed in reſpect of the drama, to 
denote a diſtribution of rewards and puniſhments to the ſeveral 


rſons, at the cataſtrophe or cloſe of the piece, anſwerable | | 


to the ſeyeral characters they have appeared in. See CHA- 
RACTER, | 


PoETICAL riſing and ſetting. 


POETICS, PogTics, mom, the dodtrin 


5 8 9 in French. ere, Hedelin, 
0 *. Poks xy, the art of i 
verſe. See POEM and VERSsE. W Poem, or pieces in 


ſon, dramatic, and epic. See each under its 


- metaphors; and in the inventing of actions, under which the 


See FABLE. 


© phyſics to their theology, handling both after the ſame manner, 


POE 


Whatever difficulties and diſtreſſes the virtuous 


may labour under, and how proſi and i 
the wicked, in che courſe 4 he yen _ it may 
care to give each of them their due ere he rol. pad uſual 
is controverted whether this piece of juſtice b with 


whether it may not be allowed to Ne indiſpenſable; 
vice flouriſhing. See TRacty, = ans, reſſed, wg 


; See RrsING an 

The ancient ets, referring the riſing, c. 275 hs 

of the ſyn, make three kinds of riſing and ſettin . 2. 0 lla 

acronicat, and heliacal. See each under 2. coſmicat 
MICAL, Gcc. | Proper article, 


the laws and rules of conducti f £ Of Poetry, of 
poerry. See POE TRY. ring pieces or Sompoſitions gf 
riſtotle's poezics is a work infinite] ed; 
comment thereon is one of his bel 1 M. Dacier, 
Voſſius, and Scaliger, have likewiſe publiſhed 3 Vier, 
the Duke of Buckingham, in Engliſh ; and Menardi * 


The word is formed from the Gree 
Jacio, I make. See Poxsy, 


If a verſe be conſidered as a mere ſeries of 
lowing one after another in the ſame es 3 on fo. 
tion will appear two very different things: But Bod ;Verliics 
of verſe, includes cadencies, peculiar conſtruction: 2 ik 
ments and expreſſions unknown in common diſco? h ge 
above all, a certain noble, bold, elevated, meta — oa 
and manner of diction.— Theſe, he obſerves, 0 * on 
to 2 that without them the moſt exact arran 45 "age 
long and ſhort ſyllables, makes little elſe bur a kind of m hy - 
prote; _— theſe, in a apa that has no Postal four 
ures, do yet give it the poeti and make 
71 5 of eee poetry. VV make it 2 
ie rules of poetry and verfifying are taught b 
quired by ſtudy ; but this force — N of fool po 
Horace calls ſomething divine, and which alone makes 0 
Poetry of any value, muſt be derived from nature: or : 
cording to Ariſtotle, from ſome happy tranſports, to which * 
author gives the name of madneſs:Euęvtoc i mr 5545 | 
l. But there myſt ever be conceived a juſt ſolid judgment 
at the head of this fury of the poet's imagination. Z 
Hence the critic concludes, that the ad of Poetry is to pleaſe: 
its cauſe, either the excellence of the poet's genius, or a poeti- 
cal fury, and tranſport of the ſoul, manageable by the judgment: 
ite matter, long and ſhort ſyllables, and feet compoſed hereof 
with words furniſhed by grammar; and its form, the arrange. 
ment of all theſe things in juſt and agreeable verſe, expre ing 
the thoughts and ſentiments of the author after the manner al- 
ready mentioned. | | 
But after all, how narrow are theſe bounds, if we conſider 
Poetry in the light wherein the works of Homer and Virgil have 
ſet it? What is here laid down pretends to nd praiſe, which a mere 
tranſlator may not riſe to, and which the war of Catiline might 
not merit, if turned out of the proſe of Saluft.—-lt is with rea- 
ſon, therefore, that we diſtinguiſh the lo and ſimple from the 
greater poetry; by giving the former the title of verification: 
and that we make poetry and verſiſication two diſtinct arts, 
In effect, there is not more difference between grammar and 
rhetoric, than between the art of making verſes, and that of in- 
venting poems. See VERSIFICATION. 
The greater poetry, then, conſiſts principally in fiction, or the 
invention of fables; in the expreſſing of things by allegories and 


k Tonera, of 11 
: 4 U 


truths which the poet has to teach, may be agreeably diſguiſed. 


In this view, ſcarce any poems retain the nature and eſſence of 
the grand poetry, but the epopeia, tragedy and comedy; the 
reſt, be they elegies, ſatires, ſong, or what they will, come un- 
der verſification. | | 55 
The ancient eloquence, it is obſerved, was full of myſteries and 
allegories.- -The truth was by them uſually diſguiſed under thoſe 
ing=nious inventions called 240d, fables, J. d. wordt; as if there 
were as much difference between theſe fabulous diſcourſes of the 
learned, and the common language, as between the ſpeech pe- 
culiar to man, and the voice of brutes. See FABLE. 
At firſt fables were chiefly uſed in treating of the divine nature, 
after the manner they then conceived of it: this occaſioned the 
firſt poets to be called divines, and poetry the language 
the gods.---The divine attributes they ſeparated into 2 number 
of perſons; by reaſon the weakneſs of the human mind coul 
not conceive ſo much power, and ſo much action, in a ſimpli- 
licity ſo ſtrict and indiviſible as that of God. See Go. : 
or could they ſpeak of the operation of this almighty oa 
without ſpeaking likewiſe of its effects They therefore adde 
F For; 
without quitting their veils or allegories. See ALLEGORY- | i; 
Now, Sn * the moſt conſiderable of all the works a t 8 — 
Deity, and there being nothing ſo proper for poets, or o 55 11 
general uſe to mankind, as ſuch a ſubject; they therefore 3 - 5 
ethics to the former, and treated the dockrine of er - - O55 
fame way as they had done divinity and phyſiology.— And hen mteh 


aroſe the epopazia, or epic poem. See Epic. The 1 


Pol 


Tae epic PO 


contrary 0 


veral perſons —_ contrary, the nature of moral philoſophy, 

rules for particular things, occaſioned the 
ame perſon, and 
whatever of the like kind occurs in dif- 
4 different actions. See ACTION, Cha- 


e. So, on the 


. ver gives an) 1 
be e 5 unite in one ſingle idea, in the 
EP! 


even in a ſingle action, 
ferent perſons, an 
RacTER, HERO, HC. 


teaches moral hiloſophy not by 
Thus, fays Ari oe, Fete aces has polls or ſuffered ; but 


Opoſing what ſuch a perſon, whom the poet calls by any 
8 


reciting hiſtorically What Alci 
by proP 


me he pleaſes, would neceſſarily or probably have done or 
na 


; on.---It is in this manner it repreſents 
fd on the ine ee of deſigns ill concerted, of 
the reward of good actions, and the 
from a deſign laid in virtue, and conducted by 


her the unhappy con 
Cicked actions, Gc. or 
pleaſure reaped 


rudence. _ 4 
Thus, according to our Critl 


8 

t pcets teach N 
Ld herein he gives tO Homer. See MANNERS. 
This advantage of the poet 


that all poetry 


tremely natura 8 W e ee 
comes better fitted to engage the auditors. Again, imitation is 


m jon given by examples; and examples are the more 
TSI * they 8 wp. ap ce e 
15 effect, imitation oy much e of poetry, that Ariſtotle 
ls us. it is the art owes ; 
= * icy 5 becoming philoſophers, did not ceaſe to be 
divines; on the contrary, the morality they taught obliged = 
frequently to introduce the deiry in their works; and the ſhare 
rg ar” a being had in the action, obliged the poet to make 
it grand, On, and conducted by perſons of kings and 
| MAcnINE. _ : 
Nad to 4 that it likewiſe obliged the poet to think and ſpeak 
afier a manner elevated above the common pitch of men, and 
to equal, in ſome meaſure, the divine perſons he introduced; 
and to this purpoſe *. the poetical, figurative language, and 
jeſty of heroic verſe. | 
10 A their truths to the beſt advantage, and adapt them 
to the particular 1 _ were I * 5 yon found 
various forms. Hence the epopœia a ame... .-. 
Poi panes is more for the manners and habits, than the paſ- 
ſions ; thele laſt riſe all at once, and their violence is but of a 
ſhort duration; but = 8 = cooler and more gentle, 
and riſe and fall more ſlowly. See HABIT. | 
The epic action, bad could not be reſtrained to a day 
or two, as that of the drama; a longer and a juſter ſpace was 
required for this, than for tragedy, which is only for the paſ- 
fi0ns,—And hence aroſe a ſtill greater difference between tra- 
gedy and the epopcœia. 
Ne hs 88 required a ſtronger and more lively re- 
preſentation than the epic; and accordingly it conſiſts wholly in 
the action; the poet never ſpeaking ; as he does in the epopœia, 
where there are no aCtors. 
The laws of epic and dramatic Po T Rx, ſee under Epic, CHa- 
RACTER, INVOCATION, DRAaMATic, THEATRE, TRAGEDY, 
CoveDy, AcT, SCENE, CHARACTER, SENTIMENT. 
Fer the lower forts of PoE TRY, fee each under its proper ar- 

cle, Og, SONG, EPI6GRAM, ELEGY, SATYR, &c. 

POINT *, is a term uſed in various arts. 

* The word is derived from the latin punfum, which is formed 
from punzere, to prick. 

Pour, in geometry, according to Euclid, is a quantity which 
Ms no parts, vc is indiviſible. See QUanTITY, Part, 
NDIVISIBLE, &c. | 
Wolkus defines it, that which terminates itſelf on every ſide; 
2 has no terms or boundaries diſtinct from itſelf. See 

ERM, 
This is what we otherwiſe call the mathematical point; and is 
only conceived by the imagination ; yer is it in this that all mag- 
nude begins and ends; the flux or motion of the point gene- 
ee 2 = of a line a ſurface, &#c. See MaGNITUDE ; 
© Alo LINE, &c. 


ence ſome define a point to be inceptive of magnitude. See 
INczeTIve, &c. 
line can only cut another in a point.---Any three points being 
Aven out of 4 right line ; a circle, or part of a circle, may be 
drawn that ſhall paſs through them all. See CIRCLE. | 
0 draw a parallel line, à perpendicular, a tange nt, &c. 10 a 
Sex point, are popular problems in geometry. See PERPEN- 
DICULAR, PARALLEL, TANGENT, Oc. 
Portion of mathematical PoINTs.---It is a current maxim, that 
infnites, Whether infinitely great or infinitely ſmall, are equal; 
x4 the maxim falſe in both caſes.---Dr. Halley ſhews ſeveral 
: mag 8 which are in a finite proportion to one an- 
7,299 tome infinitely greater than others. See infinite 
> ONTITY.---The like, the Hon. Mr. Robarts ſhews of infi- 


£ what the divine poets did for their theology.--- 


c, the poetical actions = geen 
; llegofical, and univerſal ; not hiſtorical an 

oy al 25 b likewiſe the ſentiment of Horace, who adds, 

_—_— h morality as well as philoſophy ; but the pre- 


s over mere philoſophers ariſes hence, 
is an imitation.---Now imitation is a thing ex- 
I and hence this manner of propoling things be- 


= (mall quantiies, viz. mathematical pointe. | 


He demonſtrates, for inſtance, that the points of contact be. 
tween circles, and their tangents, are in a ſubduplicate propor- 
tion to the diameters of the circles. That the point of contact 
between a ſphere and a plane is infinitely greater than that be- 
tween a circle and a tangent.; and that the points of contact in 


ſpheres of different 7 are to one another as the dia- 
meters of the ſpheres, See ConTacr, ec. | 


PoINT of contrary flexure, inthe higher geometry, is a point of 


a curve, wherein it is bent or inflected towards a part contrary 
to that it before tended towards: ſo, e. gr. as to turn its con- 
vexity towards its axis, or any other fixed point, which beforeſ it, 
turned its concavity towards. See CURVE. | 
If the curve turn back again towards the point whence it firſt 
ſet out, the point of the ; is particularly called the point 
of regreſſion, or retrogradation. See RETROGRADATION of 
curves. | 
Wolfius illuſtrates the uſe of the calculus differentialis in find- 
ing the point of contrary flexion in various kinds of curves. Se 
URVE. | 


Polx r, PuncTuy, in phyſics, is the ſmalleſt or leaſt ſenſible 


object of ſight, marked with a pen, point of a compaſs, or the 
like. See Garner: . 

This is what we popularly call a phyſical point; which in reality 
has parts, though thoſe parts are not here regarded.---Of ſuch 
points does all phyſical magnitude conſiſt. See MaGniTvupe. 
This phyſical point coincides with what Mr. Locke calls the 
point ſenſible, and which he defines to be the leaſt particle of 
matrer, or ſpace, we can diſcern.---He adds, that to the ſharpeſt 
eye this is ſeldom leſs than 3o ſeconds of a circle, whereof the 
eye is the centre. See VISION. 


Pol Nr, in grammar, is a character uſed to mark the diviſions of 


diſcourſe. See CHARACTER and Poi N TIN G. 

The point proper, is what we otherwiſe call a full ſtop, or 
period, and ſerves to denote the ſenſe complete, and the period 
ended. See PERIOD. | 

Two points uſually mark the middle of a period, and ſhew A 
conſtruction complete, and the ſenſe to be perfect ; yer inti- 
mating ſomething to come after it: this we call a Colon. See 
COLON. | | 

A point with a comma, called a ſemice/on, marks a ſenſe leſs 
complete than the colon; though authors ſeem to uſe them in- 
differently : nor are grammarians agreed about their preciſe dif- 
ference. See SEMICOLON. 

The comma, or virgula, marks a ſubdiviſion of a member of 
a period. See COMMA. 

A point of interrogation,? marks ſomething to be pronounced 
in a higher tone, as intimating a queſtion asked. See INTER- 
ROGATION. 

A point of admiration ! marks a ſudden ſurprize and wonder- 
ing. See ADMIRATION. 

Our points and accents were intirely unknown to the ancients. 
In the ancient Greek manuſcripts, the whole diſcourſe ſeems 
wrote with the ſame ſtroke of the pen; the words and letters 
being joined throughout. 

In after- times, points were invented, and added a- top of the 
letters, to ſnew when the ſenſe was finiſned: Hence the gram- 
marians, coming to retouch the old manuſcripts, thought fit to 
add the points and accents.---Salmaſius affirms, that he has even 
obſerved, plainly, where they have been added, by the difference 
of hands. See ACCENT. ” | 


PoiNTs, or vowel PoINTs, in the Hebrew learning, are certain 


characters, which, in the writings of that language, ſerve to 
mark the vowels. See VowEL and HEBREw. 

The antiquity of the points in the Hebrew tongue makes the 
ſubject of a celebrated controverſy among the learned ; ſome 
maintaining their origin to be the ſame with that of the He- 
brew language; and others aſſerting them to have been firſt in- 
troduced by Eſdras, after the Babyloniſh captivity, when he 
compiled the canon, tranſcribed the books into the preſent 
Chaldee character, and reſtored the purity of the Hebrew text. 
See CANON. 

Others will have them invented by the doctors of the ſchool of 
Tiberias, uſually called the Maſſoretes, five or fix hundred years 
after Chriſt.---T he rabbin Elias Leyita was the firſt who ſtarted 
this queſtion in the laſt century; and maintained them to have 
been an invention of the Maſſoretes, for the eaſe of thoſe who 
were to learn the Hebrew tongue. See MassoRETEs. 

This ſentiment was eſpouſed by Capella, to whom adhered Lu- 
ther, Calvin, Caſaubon, Scaliger, e&xc. Buxtorf attacked Ca- 
pella violently on this article, and gained a great number of di- 
vines on his ſide, who took the alarm, imagining it a grievous 
wound to the holy text, to allow the vowel-poirrs to have been 
added by the Maſſoretes, and not to have been found in the 
ancient text; becauſe, without theſe, it is very difficult to fix 
the reading thereof. Vet in the Samaritan text there is no poixt 
or vowel, nor in many of the moſt ancient Hebrew manuſcripts. 
See HEBREW, Cc. 


PoINT, in muſic, is a mark or note anciently uſed to diſtinguiſh 


the tones. See NoTE. 

Hence we til] call ir imple counter-pojnt, when a note of the 
baſs anſwers preciſely to that of the treble ; and figurative 
counter-peint, when a note is ſyncopated, and one of the party 
makes ſeveral inflexions of the voice or rone, while the other 
only makes one. See COUNTER-POINT and FiGURATE. 
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We ſtill uſe a point to raiſe the value of a note, and prolong 
its time by one half, e. gr. a point added to a ſemibreve, in- 
ſtead of two minims, makes it equal to three. See TIME and 
CHARACTERS in muſic. | 
Poiwr, in aſtronomy, is a term applied to certain parts or places 
marked in the heavens, and diſtinguiſhed by proper epithets. 
The four grand points or diviſions of the horizon, viz. the eaſt, 
weſt, north, and ſouth, are called cardinal points. See CaR- 
3 ſee alſo EasT, WEsr, ec. each under its proper 
article. 
The zenith and nadir are the vertical points. See VERTICAL, 
ZENITH and NADIR. 
The points wherein the orbits of the planets cut the plane of the 
ecliptic, are called the nodes. See NODE. 
The points wherein the equator and ecliptic interſect, are called 


the equinockial points. See EQUINOCTIAL.---Particularly, that | 


whence the ſun aſcends towards the north- pole, the vernal 
point; ſee. VERNAL: And that by which he deſcends to th 
ſouth-pole, the autumnal point. See AUTUMNAL. | 
The points of the ecliptic, where the ſun's aſcent above the 
equator, and deſcent below it, terminate, are called the ſolſti- 
tial points; ſee SOLSTITIAL.---Particularly, the former of them 
the eſtival or ſummer point; ſee SUMMER : the latter, the 
brumal or winter point; ſee WINTER, Gc. ET: S 
Pol Nr, in navigation and geography.---PoinTs of the horizon, 
or of the compaſs, are certain points formed by the interſections 
of the horizon with vertical circles. See HoR170N. 
The number of theſe points, therefore, is really the ſame with 
that of the points conceived in the horizon, i. e. infinite; though 
in practice we only diſtinguiſh 32 of them. See CoMPass. 
Some uſe point, for the interſection of a vertical circle with a 
Circle parallel to the horizon; and even ſome, for the ſegment 
of a vertical intercepted between the meridian and horizon, or 
a Circle parallel thereto. En 
The points are ſhewn by right lines drawn from a point aſſumed 
in a horizontal plane. 
A point of the compaſs is popularly taken for a 32d part of the 
whole; or for an arch of 11 degrees, 15 minutes: half of 
which, viz. 5 37 4, is called a half point: and half of that, 
or 29 48'2, a quarter point, See COMPASS. 
So points of the compaſs are divided into cardinal and col- 
ateral. 
Cardinal Pol N rs are the interſections of the horizon and meridian, 
called the north and ſouth points; and the interſections of the 
horizon with the prime vertical, called the eaſt and weſt. See 
NorTH, SOUTH, &c. | 
Theſe coincide with what the Latins call cardines mundi; and 
are a quadrant, or 90 degrees, diſtant from each other. See 
CARDINAL. 
Collateral or intermediate Pol N Ts, are thoſe lying between the 
cardinal points, -Which are either primary, viz. thoſe equidiſtant 
from the two cardinals, as north-eaſt, ſouth-weſt, c. 
Or ſecondary, which are again, either of the firſ# order, viz. 
ſuch as are equidiſtant from a cardinal and the next primary, as 
north-north-eaſt ; or of the ſecond order, 3. e. equidiſtant be- 
3 a cardinal or primary, and firſt ſecondary, as north-eaſt 
y north. 
The primary collateral points, therefore, are 45? diſtant from 
the cardinals ; the firſt ſecondaries 22 3ot from the cardinal 
and next primary collateral ; and the ſecondaries of the ſecond 
order 119 15' from a cardinal, or firſt collateral, and a ſecond. 
See COLLATERAL. 
PoinT, among ſeamen, is alſo uſed for a cape, or head-land, 
jetting out into the ſea. See CAPE. 
They ſay, two points of land are one in another, when they are 
ſo in a right line againſt each other, as that the innermoſt is hin- 
dered from being feen by the outermoſt. 
Porn, in perſpective, is a term uſed for various parts or 
places, with regard to the perſpective plane. See PERSPECTIVE 
plane. Such are, the 
PoinT of ſight, or of the eye, is a point E, on the plane, 
HI, (tab. perſpect. fig. 12.) marked out by a right line 
OF, drawn from the eye, perpendicular to the plane.--- 
This is alſo called the principal point. See VISION; fee alſo 
PRINCIPAL. | | 
This point is in the interſection of the horizontal and vertical 
planes. See PLANE. | 
Some authors call this the principal point ; and give the name 
point of fight, or viſion, to the point wherein the eye is actu- 
ally placed, and where all the rays terminate, as O. See here- 
after POINT of view. 

PoinT of diſtance is a point, v. gr. P, or Q, in the horizontal 
line PQ, ar the ſame diſtance from the principal point F, as the 
eye O is from the ſame. See DISTANCE. 

Third PoINT is a point taken at diſcretion in the line of diſtance, 
wherein all the diagonals drawn from the diviſions of the geo- 
metrical plane, concur. 

Objective Poi x r, a point on a geometrical plane, whoſe repre- 
ſentation is required on the perſpective plane. 

Accidental PoIN r. See the article ACCIDENTAL. 

Viſual Poix r. See the article VISUAL. 

PoinT, in optics.— The PoINT of concourſe, or concurrence, is 
that wherein converging rays meet, morę ulually called the focus. 


Sce Focus. 


| PoiNT, in the manufactories, 


PoinT is ſometimes alſo uſed for lace wove 
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Radiant PoINT. See the article RaDiant. 
PoiNrTs, in heraldry, are diviſions of the eſcutcheon into {; 
{quares, ſometimes to the number of 9, ſometimes to ”, yo 
whereof are of one colour or metal, the others of A don 
called alſo equipollent points. | mother, 
There is alſo another, and that more frequent div; 
eſcutcheon into points, which have 8 = ug 
according to their ſeveral places. lues 
There are nine principal points in an eſcutcheon 
tab. herald. fig. 38. A repreſents the dexter 
B the middle chief e the ſiniſter chief 
point. E the fefs point, called alſo the centro. F the 
bril or navel point. —G the dexter baſe.— I the fmiſter 40 
e He. Oy middle baſe. See DExTER, SINISTER, Ho- 
Colombiere makes the points and their ſituations 6 
As the ſeveral bearings "gar eſcutcheon are ſo —7— 
ſenting the commendable actions of the perſon they are = 
to; ſo the eſcutcheon itſelf repreſents the body of the man that 
erformed them; and the points, or parts, lignified by theſe | 
etters, the principal parts of his body.---Thus, A, B, C repre- 
ſent the head, in which the three great faculties reſide 'D the 
neck, where ornaments are chiefly borne : E, the heart, Gr. See | 
ESCUTCHEON. | | 
PoINT is alſo the name of an ordinary, ſomething like the pile, | 
riſing frequently from the bottom of the eſcutcheon to the r0p, | 
very narrow ; and only taking up two thirds of the point of the 
eſcurcheon. See PILE. 
When the point ariſes from the baſe, it is peculiarly called point- 
7n-point. | | 
PoiNT inverted, is when it deſcends from the chief downwards; | 
poſſeſſing two thirds of the chief, but diminiſhing as it approaches 
the point of the eſcutcheon, though without touching it. | 
PoiNT in bend, or point in bar, is when the point is placed tranſ- 
verſe, in the ſituation of a bend or bar. | 
When it comes from the ſides of the eſcutcheon, it is alſo called 
a point dexter or ſiniſter, according to its ſituation. | 
The point dexter is commonly reputed an abatement due to 2 
braggadocio.---Point-champion-ten due for killing a priſoner alter 
quarter demanded.— Point. in- point, a diminution belonging to 
a coward.---Point-plane, an abatement belonging to a lyar, GC. 
See ABATEMENT, DIMINUTION, &c. 
PorNT is alſo uſed in heraldry, for the loweſt part of the eſcutcheon, 
which uſually terminates in a point. See ESCUTCHEON. | 
PoinT-champain. See the article CHAMPAIN. | 
In the French arms the fleur-de lys's are two in chief, and one 
in point. 
PoiNT is alſq an iron or ſteel inſtrument, 
in ſeveral arts. 
Engravers, etchers, wooden- cutters, ſtone: cutters, 
to trace their deſigns on the copper, wood, ſtone, 
GRAVING, ETCHING, Ge. 1 
Statuaries, &-c. have likewiſe points in manner of little chiſſeb, 
uſed in the firſt forming or sketching out their work. See STA- } 
TUE, FOUNDERY, @-c 
Turners work or faſhion their 22 8 ewe 
oints faſtened to the puppets.---Lapidaries have! 
- the ends whereof 4. fiſtened pieces of diamonds, 
to Pierce the precious ſtones withal. See TURNING, 
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Engliſh point, point de Malines, point de Havre, 
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POT 
«= Arches of the third POINT. See Axch. 


a jtectur . 
- yr, in archit „ PoinT. See the article ARCH. 


„ the fourt 
2 4 hee the article GAUGE. * 
Gauge-E © denotes a brisk lively turn, or cameit, uſually 


in poetr 
bord T, IN eres at the cloſe of an epigtam. See EPIGRAM. 
round AK in gunnery, denotes the ſhot of a gun, levelled 
be rally, Without cither mounting or ſinking the muzzle of 
1910) ? 


te piece. % ant, the ſhot or bullet is ſuppoſed to go di- 
la nen ay: line, to the mark; and not to move in 
rectly tor as bombs and highly elevated random ſhots do. See 
| NTED crowns. See the article CROWN. 

POL roof. See the article ROOF. 


lone MINTED, among heralds, is that which has the ex- 
A criſs 5 turned off into points by ſtrait lines. Colombiere 
1 i/z, q. d. ſharpened. See CRoss and CoUNTER- 
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ow 15 G, PUNCTUATION, in grammar, the art of dividing 


. ms. i iods and members of periods, in 
courſe, by points, into periods and m Ae e 
N ln. pronunciation and underſtanding thereof. 


NCTUATION. ; ; 
See FU the marking on the chart in what point 


among ſeamen, 


1NTING 
1 See CHART, RHUMB, Oc. | 


or place 8 ls, 
| jfficulty in poir | 
7 o reg TH. pilot eaſily finds the latirude by taking the 
__ but for the longitude, there 15 no coming at 


-iohr of the pole; the ; n 
4 by computation, which is ever uncertain. See LoNdI- 
ups, LaTITUDE, SAILING, G. 2 
' e cable, is a fea term, denoting the untwiſting it 


boi TING 7% "Fs ; 
15 che end, and leſſening the yarn, | and twiſting them again, 
making all faſt with a piece of marling, to keep it from ravel- 
ing out. See CABLE. 5 3 
- in war, the levelling or directing a cannon, or 


NTING — . J 
Pol der, 10 as to play „ any certain point. See 


mortar- piece, | | 
QUaDRATING, CanNoN, ORDNANCE, MoRTAR, PRo- 


"TILE, Ger. . 
Tas is done by means of a quadrant with a plummet. See 


gunner s QUADRANT. 
pPOISE. See the articles CoUNTERPOISE, WATERPOISE, c. 


POISON #, in medicine, a malignant quality in ſome animal, 
vecerable, or mineral body, which renders it hurtful, and even 
mortal, to thoſe who take it even in a ſmall quantity. 


* The word is derived from the Latin potio, draught; and was 
anciently uſed in an innocent ſenſe, See PoTioNn. 


me define p0iſoz to be any thing taken inwardly, whoſe pro- 
_ are ne poi to thoſe of food, or to what they ſhould be 
in order to nutrition. See FooD. : 
Pojſens are of various kinds, and operate in various manners; | 
ſome by diſſolving the blood, others by coagulating it, and others 
by corroding and deſtroying the ſolid parts. See BLOOD, Dis- 
$0LUTION, COAGULATION, CORROSION, G . 
Some attack, equally, all the parts; ſome only a particular one. 
Thus the lepus marinus is an enemy ta the lungs, cantharides 
to the bladder, &c. | 
Some again, which prove poiſon to man, ſerve for food to 
other an mals. Thus, mandragora and juſquiamnus feed hogs, 
kill man; and thus that deadly poiſon hemlock is wholſome for 
goats, buſtards, and, as Galen ſays, for ſtarlings too. The 
caſſari plant, Sir Hans Sloane tells us, poiſons unprepared; but 
repared, is the very bread of the Weſt Indies, particularly 
3 and the hotter parts; and is uſed to victual ſhips. 
Nay, what is more, ſome poiſons are not only food, but even 
phylic, to other animals. In the Philoſ. Tranſact. we have an 
inſtance of a horſe troubled with the farcy, which could not be 
cured by the woſt famed remedies, which yet cured himſelf in 
2 thor: time, by feeding greedily on hemlock.—-Fontanus tells 
of a woman who eat hemlock for ſome time to procure ſleep, 
and with very good effect, though repeated doſes of opium had 
no operation. | 
Dr. Tanc. Robinſon, in a letter to Mr. Ray, gives an account 
of lereral poiſonous plants, which, if truly corrected, or exactly 
coſed, he fays, may prove the moſt powerful remedies known. 
Thus the hellebores, incorporated with a ſapo, or alkaly- 
[its alone, are ſucceſsful in epilepſies, vertigo's, palſies, lethargies, 
a1} mania's: doſe from Gj. to 3/5. The roots of cicuta, aſ- 
lum, and napellus, in agues and periodical pains: doſe 6j. 
0 3/7. The hyolcyarnus in hzmorrhages, violent heats and 
nfammarions: doſe Ej. to 3/s. The ſemen ſtramoniæ is 
good anodyne, uſeful in vigilia's, rheumatiſms, hyſteric caſes, 
&. dole 6j. to V. Elaterium, ſoldanella and gratiola, in 
copic caſeʒ. Opium corrected loſes its narcotic quality, 
” : lafely given in great doſes in convulſiye caſes, fluxes, 
artis, Cc. 58 | 
Phyſicians diſtinguiſh three kinds of poiſors. 
Anal Pois ON, thoſe drawn from animals; as, the viper, aſpic, 
zoon, lepus marinus, Gc. See VIPER. Wael 
Sahle PorS0Ns, as aconite, cicuta, or hemlock, hellebore, 
3 Ge. See ACONITE, CICUTA, HELLE BORE, &c. 
ral Polsoxs, as arſenic, corroſive ſublimate, ceruſſe, orpi- 
1 realgal, Goc. See ARSENIC, &c. | 
f etneory of the effects, operations, ec. of 88888 
etz accurately and mechanically delivered by Dr. Mead, in 
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1 25725 41. ö | 
dl reatarkable cates, the bites of a viper, tarantula, and mad | 
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| dog. See his doctrine under the reſpective articles, TARaws 
TULA, VIPER, and HyDRoPHoBrA. . 
The operation of vegetable poi ſons, ſee deliver'g under the ar- 
ticle OprArEs. 5 ö „ I 
As to mineral poiſons, they all bear ſo much analogy to that 
made of quick - ſiver in the common ſublimate, that 4 ope- 
ration will eaſily be conceived from what we have already laid 
down under the heads MERCURY and SUBLIMaTE.  * * 
They are all more or leſs dangerous, as their ſalts receive a greater 
or leſs force from the merallic particles; and hence, as the moſt 
virulent may be mitigated by breaking the points of the ſaline 
cryſtals, the moſt innocent minerals may become corrolive by 
combining them with falts, as is ſeen in the preparations of ſilver, 
antimony, iron, &c. See MEpHITES, GRoTTo, c. | 
The general remedies againſt poiſons are known by the name of 
antidotes, alexipharmics, alexiterials, &c. See AN TIDOTE, 
ALEXIPHARMIC, Gc. | | 333 
Counter PoisoN. See the article COUNTER poiſon. 
To POISON à piece, among gunners, is the fame as to clog and 
nail it up. See NAILING. | 5 
P OISONING, in law, the crime of adminiſtring poiſon to 3 
erſon, whereby he dies. See Potsx0N. 
his, by a law of Henry VIII. was made a fort of treaſon; and 
the puniſhment doomed for it was, to be pur alive into a caldron 


{ing a chart ariſes from our ignorance of | of water, and boiled to death. At preſent it is only murder, 


or felony without benefit of clergy, if the party dies of the 
poiſon within a year and a day. See PUNISHMENT. | 
PoISONOUS waters. See the article WATER. 
POLAR, ſomething that relates to the poles of the world. See 
PoLE and CIRCUMPOLAR. | 
In this ſenſe we ſay, polar virtue, polar tendency, Gg. See 


PoLARITY. | 
PaLAR circles, are two leſſer circles of the ſphere, parallel to the 
equator at the diſtance of 23 deg.from each pole; ſerving to mark 
the beginning of the frigid Zones. See CIRCLE and Zong. © 
The polar circles are particularly denominated from their re- 
ſpective neighbouring poles, the arctic and antarctic. See 
ARCTIC and ANTARCTIC. ln | 
POLAR dials are thoſe whoſe planes are parallel to ſome great circle 
paſling through the poles, or to ſome one of the hour-circles ; 
” _ the pole is neither elevated above, nor depreſſed below 
the plane. 
Such dial, therefore, can have no centre, and conſequently its 
ſtyle, ſub-ſyle, and hour-lines, are parallel. See PLAN. 
This, therefore, will be an horizontal dial to thoſe who live 
under the equator or line, e 

To conſtruct a POLAR dial. See the article Dal. 

PoLaR projection is a repreſentation of the earth, or heavens, pro- 
jected on the plane of one of the polar circles. See PRoJEc- 
TION, Map, PLANISPHERE, Gc. 

POLARITY, the quality of a thing conſidered as having poles. 

"oe POLE. | | | | 
By hearing an iron bar, and letting it cool in a vertical poſture, it 
acquires a polarity.— J he lower end becomes the north- end; the 
upper the ſouth. See Io x. | 
Iron bars acquire a polarity, by being kept along time in an erech 
poſture, even without heating. Thus the bars of windows, ec. 
are frequently found to have 2 Nay, a rod of iron acquires 
a polarity, by the mere holding 


ing it erect; the lower end in that 
caſe attracting the ſouth- end of a magnetic needle, and the upper 
the north- end. But theſe poles are mutable, and ſhift with the 
ſituation of the rod. See MadNE T and MAGNET IS. 
POLE*, PoLvs, o, in aſtronomy, one of the extremities of 
the axis, whereon the ſphere revolves. See Axis and SpHERE. 
The word is formed from the Greek o, wertere, to turn. 
Theſe two points, each 90 deg. diſtant from the equator, are cal- 
led, by way of excellence, the poles of the world. SeeWoRLDd. 
Wolfius defines the poles, thoſe points on the ſurface of the 
2 through which the axis paſſes; ſuch are the points I and 
„ (tab. aſtron. fig. 21.)---whereof, that viſible to us, or raiſed 
above our horizon, I, is called the arctic or north pole; and its 
oppolite, K, the antardic or ſouth pole. See Axcric and 
ANTARCTIC. | 5 
PoLE, in geography, is the extremity of the earth's axis, or one 
of the points on the ſurface of our globe, through which the 
axis paſſes. See EARTH. _ mii 
Such are the points P, Q, (tab. geogr. fig. 1.) whereof that 
elevated above our horizon is called the arctic or north pole ; 
and its oppoſite Q, the antarctic or ſouth pole. See GLokE. 
Dr. Halley ſhews, that the ſolſtitial day, under the pole, is as 
hot as under the equinoctial, when the ſun is in the zenith; in 
regard all the 24 hours of that day under the pole, the ſun- beams 
are inclined to the horizon in an angle of 23 f degrees; whereas, 
under the equinoctial, though he becomes vertical, yet he 
ſhines no more than 12 hours, and is abſent 12 hours; —be- 
ſides that for 3 hours, 8 minutes, of that 12 hours, he is above 
the horizon there, he is not ſo much elevated as under the pole, 
See HEarT. | : | 3 
The altitude, or elevation of the pole, is an arch of the meri- 
dian, intercepted between the pole and the horizon. See Al. 
TITUDE, ELEVATION, and DEPRESSION. 0 
To find this elevation, is a very popular problem in aſtronõiy, 
geography, and navigation; this, and the latitude of the place, 
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being always the ſame. See LATITUDE. 
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To obſerve the altitude of the POLE.---With a quadrant, obſerve | 
both the greateſt and leaſt meridian altitude of the pole ſtar, 
See MERIDIAN. 

Subtract the leaſt from the greateſt, and divide the difference by 
two; the quotient is the ſtar's diſtance from the pole; which, 
added to the leſſer altitude found, gives the elevation of the 
pole required. SE 
'Thus M. Couplet the younger, at Lisbon, in 1697, in the end 
of September, . the greateſt meridian altitude 41 5' 40”. 
The imalleſt 369 28' 00. The difference whereof is 4 37 40; 
one half whereof, 20 18' 500, added to the leſs, gives 38? 46 50", 
the altitude of the pole of Lisbon. See ALTITUDE. | 
The altitude of the pole, together with the meridian line, being 
the balis of all aſtronomical obſervations; to determine it with 
the greater accuracy, the meridian altirudes mult be corrected 
from the doctrine of refractions, hereafter delivered. See RE- 
FRACTION, MERIDIAN, GC. 0 
By means hereof, M. Couplet, ſubtracting 1” 25” in the propoſed 
example, leaves the corrected altitude 38? 5 25”. 
Hence, 1. The altitude of the pole being ſubtracted from 909, 
leaves the altitude of the equator. See EQUATOR. 
2. If the greateſt meridian altitude of this ſtar exceed the altitude 
ol the equator, the latter ſubtracted from the former, leaves the 
- declination of the ſtar northward ; if the altitude of the ſtar be leſs 
than that of the equator, the former ſubtracted from the latter 
leaves the ſtar's declination ſouthward. See DECLtNATION. 
Dr. Hook, and ſome others, imagined the height of the pole, 
and the poſition of the circles in the heavens, in reſpect of 
thoſe on the earth, to be changed from what they anciently 
were: But M. Caſſini thinks there is no ground for ſuch ſurmiſe; 


but that all the difference we now find in the latitudes of places, | 


c. in reſpect of the ancient accounts, ariſes from the inaccu- 
racies of the ancient obſervations. _ 
Indeed, it is no wonder they ſhould err in their obſervations, 
conſidering what inſtruments they uſed. He adds, it is probable 
there may be ſome variation in the height of the pole; but thinks 
this never exceeds two minutes; and that even this will vaniſh, 
after it is arrived to its higheſt difference. See EuATOR, e+c. 
PoLE, in ſpherics, is a point equally diſtant from every part of the 
circumference of a greater circle of the ſphere; as the centre is 
in a plain figure. See CENTRE. e 
Or, pole is a point 900 diſtant from the plane of a circle, and in 
a line paſſing perpendicularly through the centre, called the axis. 
See CIRCLE. | = 
The zenith and nadir are the poles of the horizon:---The poles 
of the equator are the ſame with thoſe of the ſphere or globe. 
See ZENITH, NADIR, Gc. | | 
PoLEs of the ecliptic, are two points on the ſurface of the ſphere, 
20? 30! diſtant from the poles of the world, and 9oo diſtant 
from every part of the ecliptic. See SPHERE, ECLIPTIC, &c. 
'PoLEs, in magnetics, are two points in a load-ſtone, correſpond- 
ing to the poles of the world; the one pointing to the north, 
the other to the ſouth. See MAGNET. | 
If the ſtone be broken in ever ſo many pieces, each fragment will 
have its two poles.---[f a magnet be biſected by a line perpendi- 
cular to the axis; the two points before joined will become op- 
ſite poles, one in each ſegment. 

o touch a needle, ec, that part intended for the north end is 
touched with the ſouth pole of the magnet, and that intended 
for the ſouth end with the north pole. See NEEDLE. 

A piece of iron acquires a polarity, by only holding it upright, 
ec. See PoLaRITy. Bur its poles are not fixed, but ſhift, 
and are inverted as the iron is.---A fixed north pole may be 


made all the ways a fixed ſouth pole is made, but not vice verſa; | 


and whatever way we get a fixed ſouth pole, it is always weaker 
than a fixed north pole got the fame way. Fire deſtroys all fixed 
oles, but ſtrengthens the mutable ones. See FIRE. 

The end of a rod being heated, and left to cool northward, Dr. 
Gilbert ſays, becomes a fixed north pole; if ſouthward, a fixed 
ſouth pole: Vet this doth not hold in all caſes. If the end be 
cooled, held downward, or to the nadir, it acquires ſomewhat 
more magnetiſm, than if cooled horizontally towards the north. 
Bur the beſt way is to cool it a little inclined to the north. Re- 

eated ignitions do not avail more than a ſingle one. 

r. Power ſays, that if we hold a rod northwards, and hammer 
the north end in that poſition, it-will become a fixed north pole; 
and, contrarily, if you hammer the ſouth end.---What is ſaid 
of hammering is to be likewiſe underſtood of filing, grinding. 
ſawing; nay, a gentle rubbing, provided it be continued long, 
will produce poles. See FRICTION. 
The more heavy the blows are, ceteris paribus, the magnetiſm 
is the ſtronger.---A few hard blows do as much as many. Old 
drills and punches have fixed north poles, becauſe almoſt con- 
ſtantly uſed downwards. New drills have either mutablę poles, 
or weak north poles. Drilling with ſuch a one ſouthward ho- 
rizontally, it is a chance if you produce a fixed ſouth pole, 
much leſs if you drill ſouth downwards; but if you drill ſouth 
upwards, you make a fixed ſouth pole. | 
A weak fixed pole may degenerate into a mutable one in a day, 
1 in a few minutes, by holding it in a poſition contrary to its 
pole. The load-ſtone itſelf will not make a fixed pole in any 
iron. It is required the iron have a length, if it be thick. Mr. 
Ballard tells us, that in fix or ſeven driils made before his face, 
the bjt of each became a north pole, merely by hardening. 
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PoLE of 4 glaſs, in Optics, is the thickeſt x; 
eſt tt: 
the thinneſt of a concave glaſs. See Conves Ko Ca, 05 
If che glaſs be truly ground, the pole will be exactly ONcayf. 
. * 3 glaſs, GRIN DING 42 the mich 

is is ſometimes alſo called the 1 

TEx. 9 ws glas. See Vis. 
PoLE, in ſurveying, is a meaſure containing 1 | 
called alſo perch, and ſometimes rod. — r and an bil, 
POLE STAR, or POLAR STAR, is a ſtar of the ſecond 
the laft. in the tail of urſa' minor, or the litt] magnitude; 
URsa MiNnoR. © bear, dee 


Its longitude, Mr. Flamſtead makes 24" 14 41“, is lt F 
| 7 Nude 


Th o'L 2 f 
he nearneſs of this ſtar to the pole ; 
never ſets, renders it of vaſt A * * that i. 
termining the meridian line, the elevation of the 0 c. for de 
ſequently the latitude of the place, & c. See Ph 2 nd cos. 
; 1488 and LATITUDE. "HE; ſeedy 
in our ancient cuſtoins, a | 
Few 4 the roy LION ſhoe, tharp on 
his faſhion was firſt taken up in the time of k ill 
fus; the picks being made 8 that they 5 bo pm * 
knees with ſilver or golden chains. ed up to the 
They were forbidden by ſtat. an. 4. Edw. IV. 44% „ „ 
fluxus crinium, tunc luxus veſtium, tunc uſus cali F en 
cual ir aculeis inventus eſt, Malmesb. in Will: II. 
POLEMICAL*®, Toa, an epithet applied to books gr 
controverſy, eſpecially thoſe in divinity. OKs of 
*The word comes from the Greek, ane 
Scaliger's exercitations againſt Cardan 
cal Book. | 
Hence alſo we fay polemical divinity, for | 
: See TyroLoGr. * : Y for Controverſial, ge. 
.E MOSCOPE, in optics, an oblique kind of proſpeg 
laſs, contrived for the feeing of objetts that d OED 
befor the eye. e Oy 
t was invented by Hevelius, in 1637, who gave it thi 
from the Greek 83 battle ; becauſe l 
war, in engagements, duels, &c. 
Something of this kind are thoſe now known among us under 
the name of ogling-glaſſes, or opera-glaſles, through which one 
ſees a perſon in appearing to look at another. 
Conſtruction of the POLEMOSCOPE.---Any teleſcope will be a pole 
moſcope, it the tube be but crooked, like a re&zigular ſyphon 
ABDM (ab. opt. fig. 70.), and between the object glass AB 
and firſt eye-glaſs G H (if there be ſeveral) be placed a plain 
mirror, in ſuch manner as that the mirror is inclined to the hori- 
Zon, at an angle of 455, and its reflected image found in the fo- 
cus of the eye-glaſs G H. | 
For, by this means, objects ſituate over-againſt the lens AB 
will appear the ſame as if the mirror K were away, and the 
object-glaſs, with the objects, were directly oppoſite to the 
eye-glaſſes. | 
If 4 to look in at O, not at M, another plain mirtor, 
N, muſt be added. See TELESCOPE. 
POLET A, in our ancient taw-books, ſignifies the ball of the 
foot.---Tres ortilli ſcindantur de pede anteriori ſine poleta, My, 
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Par. anno 1215. See EXPEDITATE. PoLICy 
POLEY, in medicine. See the article PoL1UM. | latest 
POLICY *, or Por rry, Nr, the laws, orders, and regu- deter 

lations preſcribed for the conduct and government of ſtates and to be 

communities. See GOVERNMENT. | For ir 
* The word is of Greek original; being derived from the are to 
Greek ox“, civitas, city, or ſtate. for 1; 

In the general, policy is uſed in oppoſition to barbariſm,—Di- and a 

ferent ſtates have different kinds of policy; thus the policy of {mall 

Athens differed from that of Sparta. ters, 

Loyſeau obſerves, that policy properly ſignifies the courſe and POLIC 

adminiſtration of juſtice in a city.---The direction of the policy LYOP? 

of London is in the hands of the lord-mayor. See Maron. POLIS 

At Paris tliey have a chamber of policy, where people are ve. W NEV, 

bally accuſed for contraventions of policy. OLIS! 

Some divide policy into two parts, agoranom), that relating 1 | poliſh 

affairs of merchandize; and aſtynomy, that concerning the an dic or 

and judiciary government of the citizens. Some add a 4 — 
lol 


branch, viz. what relates to the eccleſiaſtical government. The, 
ECCLESIASTICAL. be 
Richard Hooker has a fine treatiſe of the laws of eccleſiaſtica ore oj 
olicy. | 
e of inſurance, or aſſurance, of ſhips, 15 1 contract or 7 
vention, whereby a perſon takes upon himſelf the err 8 
ſea-· voyage; obliging himſelf to make good the N b es —_ 
mages that may befal the veſlel, its equipage, tac 5 e 
ing, lading, e>c. either from tempeſts, ſhipwrecks, . F 
fire, war, repriſals, G c. in part or in whole; in conl: my 
of a certain ſum of ſeven, eight, or ten per ce. eee as "gular 
according to the riſque run; which ſum is paid any yr h oe 
aſſurer by the aſluree, upon his ſigning the policy. Vhat t. 
SURANCE. _ gndſto 
There are ſome aſſurances for the going, ſome for me Fen dun 2 an 
and ſome for both; or for a limited time; though _ = 0 b 
tain, that the time ought never to be limited, in that the mooth 
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TY in the name and dwelling of the perſon | faſtened on the former, whoſe edge it exceeds on both ſides 
The policy 15 to 3 as proprietor or 1 the effects, by ſome inches, which ſerve the workman to take hold of, 


afſured3 his ques 4 of the maſter; thoſe of the place where and to work it backwards and forwards by. Sce GL ass. 


name of the veſlel, _ or unloaden ; the port whence and The poliſbers uſed by ſpectacle- makers are pieces of wood a 


the goods 46 dae the riſques, and the conditions. foot long, ſeven or eight inches broad, and an inch and half 
whicher 3 44 -: merchandizes aſſured be loſt, the aſſuree muſt | thick, covered with old caſtor-hat, whereon they poliſh the 
If the _ Be by an act in form ; declaring he ſurrenders the ſhell and horn frames their ſpectacle-glaſſes are to be ſer in. 
notify the 4 {lurer, on his paying the ſums aſſured in the time See SPECTACLES. 

whole to the allures POLISHING, the art of giving a gloß, or luſtre, to a thing; 


expreſſed. of theſe aſſurances is aſcribed to the Jews, at the particularly a precious ſtone, marble, glaſs, mirror, or the like. 

The ongin. ere expelled France, in 1 182. who are ſaid to have See LUSTRE, &c. 

time they V means to facilitate the tranſporting of their effects. PoL1snING of glaſſes, lers's, &c. ſucceeds the grinding thereof. 

uſed this as * is Spaniſh, and comes from poliga, ſchedule;; See GRINDING ; fee allo GLass, LENS, Cc. 

_— ien comes from the Italians, and the Lombards, The poliſhing of a mirror is the laſt preparation given it, with 

but the Pla derived it originally from the Latin pollicizatio, | emery or putty. Sce MIRROR, | 

who, 8 ſay, the merchants of Marſeilles were the firſt For the poliſhing of diamonds, ec. fee LAPIDARY, Gc. 

romiſe.— 21 ? kind of commerce. POLITICALYF®, g, ſomething that relates to policy, or 
-ndy, policies were given by word of mouth, called poli- civil government. See PoLicy and GovERNMENT. | 

Ancle AF ir being ſuppoſed the aſſurer would enter them The word is formed from the Greck 7925, civitas, city. 

oe arent, but of late, that honeſty is become leſs frequent | In this ſenſe we ſay, Political intereſts, polktical views, political 
i 8 


who ſet on 


ong traders, they have been conſtantly in writing. diſcourſes, Ce. : 
Th P1nd mart for the aſſurance of ſhips is the city of Am- PoLITIcaL arithmetic, is the application of arithmetical calcu- 
a [t is here not only the Dutch traders inſure their | Jations to political uſes and ſubjects; as, the public revenues, 
veſſels; but, what is infinitely more conſiderable, ſuch are the number of people, extent and value of Jands, taxes, trade, 


riches) reputation, & c. of the inhabitants, as to engage the 
generality of merchants of other countries to prefer them to 
their own countrymen, and to aſſure with the Dutch, when 
it would be much eaſier for them to find aſſurers at home, or 
in the ports where the veſſels are laden. 
The number of inſurers at Amſterdam is not above fifty or ſixty 
perſons; yet is their wealth and character ſuch, that a man never 
fils of an aſſurer, be the countries or ports what they will, the 
cargo ever ſo rich, or the dangers ever ſo imminent. 
policr of inſurance Or aſſurance of houſes, is an inſtrument 
farmed on the model of that for veſſels; whereby a perſon, or 
community of perſons, rake on themſelves the riſques and da- 
mages that may befal houſes, their furniture, in whole or in 
art, Oc. from fire; on conſideration of a certain ſum or ſums, 
to be paid by the aſſurer, according to the terms of the agree- 
ment. See ASSURANCE. 
The inſurance from fire is now a popular piece of commerce; 
and we have a number of ſocieties erected into corporations 


commerce, manufactures, or whatever relates to the power, 
ſtrength, riches, G&c. of any nation or commonyealth. See 
ARITHMETIC. 

The chief authors who have attempted calculations of this kind, 
are Sir William Petty, Major Grant, Dr. Halley, Dr. Davenant, 
and Mr. King; and the piincipa! points ſetiled by them are 
as follow: | 

According to Sir William Petty's computations, though the 
land of Holland and Zealand be not above 1009000 acres, 
nor that of France leſs than do, yet the former are near 
a third part as rich and ſtrong 35 the latter. That the rents of 
lands in Holland, are to thoſe in France as 7 or 8 to 1.--- 
That the people of Amſterdam are 3 of thoſe of Paris or Lon- 
don; which, according to him, do not differ above 220th part 
from one another.---That the value of the ſhipping of Europe is 
about two millions of tuns, whereof the Engliſh have 500000, 
the Dutch 900000, the French 100000; the Hamburghers, 
Danes, Swedes, and Dantzickers, have 250000; and Spain, 
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Portugal, Italy, G c. about as much.---That the value of goods 


for that very purpoſe. 


PoLicy of inſurance of lives, is an inſtrument whereby a ſociety | exported yearly from France into all parts, was quadruple of that 0 pi 
of perſons erected into a corporation, &c. oblige themſelves exported into England alone, and conſequently, in all, about | I F 
to pay a certain ſum of money, e. gr. an hundred pounds, upon | 500090071. What was then exported out of Holland into England, N 
the death of a perſon whoſe life they aſſure, in conſideration of | was worth 3000007. and what was exported thence into all the 100 
a ſum of money, e. gr. one guinea, paid quarterly, to the aſſurers world, 18000000/.---That the money yearly raiſed by the French 0 . 


during the life of the ſaid perſon aſſured. king, in time of peace, is about 6 millions ſterling; and that i 1 
The policy is under the ſeal of the office, and intitles the perſon the moneys raiſed in Holland and Zealand, are about 2100000 /. | Is 418 
41 4&8 


in whoſe favour it is granted, to make good his claim, according and in all the provinces together, about 3009500 /.---That the 


ASM 
2». 9x 


to the tenor of the articles, or by-laws of the ſociety. people of England are about 6000200, and their expences at (48 
There have alſo been lately ſet on foot, policies of aſſurance of | 7 1. per annum a head, 420002001. or 8200097. 2 weck. l 
horſes, from death, damages in travelling, diſeaſes, being ſtolen, That the rent of the lands is about 8 millions, and the inte- l 

Gc. in which caſes the aſſurers are to make them good to the | reſts and profits of the perſonal eſtates as much. The rent of 1 
alſurees, Gc. | houſes in England 4c02000 . That the profits of the labour WE 
Offers of PoLIcVY. See the article OFFICER. of all the people is 260c0000 J. yearly .---Thar in Ireland the * 1.0 
e 


policy, in letter-foundery, is ſometimes uſed for a rule that regu- eople amount to about 1200000 That the corn ſpent in i 

lates the number of letters of each kind in a complete font; i. e. to 1 at 5s. the buſhel for wheat, and 25. 64. for barley | 
determine how many, in proportion to the whole ſet, there are | amounts to ten millions per aummum. That the navy of England 
to be of each particular kind. See LETTER, Fo Nn, c. (chen) required 26090 men to man it, and other trade and ſhip- 12.000 
For inſtance, in a font ot an hundred thouſand Characters, there | ping, about 48090.---That in France, to manage the whole ſhip- Wal it 


are to be a thouſand for e, five thouſand for a, three thouſand 
for 1 thirty only for &, as many or a little more ſor x, ), 
and 2; and in proportion for the other letters, the great and 
{mall capitale, the initial letters, points, comma's, double let- 
ters, Ge. See letter FOUNDERY. | 


ping trade, there were required 1500 men That the whoie 4.0 


people of France are about thirteen millions and an half; and 
thoſe of England, Scotland, and Ireland, together, about nine 
millions and a half. That in the three kingdoms are about 
20000 churchmen; and in France above 270000. That in 


POLIOPTRUM, or PoLYoPTRON, in optics. See Po- the dominions of England are above 40000 ſ:amen, and in 4 PPAR 
LYOPTRON. | France not above 10000.---That in England, Scotland, and 1 
POLISH colas, meaſures, &c. Sce the articles Coin, Mo- Ireland, and all other dominions depending thereon, there was 1 
NEY, MEASURE, c. | then abour 60000 tun of ſhipping, which is worth about ſour WET +51" 
POLISHER, an inſtrument called alſo a barniſher, uſed for millions and a half in money.---That the ſea-line round Eng— WE: ; 
poliſhing and burniſhing gold, filver, and other metals, when land, Scotland, and Ireland, and the adjacent iſles, is about W's: i 

gil or ilvered; and matters of other kinds proper to take a 3800 miles. That in the whole world are about 200 millions hi | 
poth. See BUR NIsHING and POLISHING. ot people; whereof thoſe with whom the Engliſh and Dutch 17 

The pl her is different in the different arts and manufacturies. have any commerce, are not above 80 millions That the 16 61 
The eilders ule an iron poi ger to prepare their metals be- | value of commodities traded for in the whole, is not above (Fi 

8 Pas, 09 the blood-ltone to give them the bright 45000c00. That the manufactures exported out of England, 1 

{ iter gliding. See GILDING. : ; amount to about 5000coo!. per annum. Lead, tin, and coals, i 

be = -27 uled by the makers ot ſours, bits, &c. is part iron, to 500090 /. per annyur.--- That the value of the French com- WIRE | | 
VL, and part wood. The inſtrument conſiſts of an iron modities (then) brought into England, did not exceed 12000 -/ c e 

WIN 2WOucen handle ar one end, and a hook at the other, per aunum That the whole cath of England, in current money, N 
5 aſten it to another piece of wood held in the vice, while was then about 6000000 /. ſterling. : l we 
ee 15 — work. In the 2957 the bow, within- | Dr. Davenant gives ſome good reaſons, why many of Sir Wm. link 
e | ar they properly call the po Mer, which is a tri- Petty's numbers are not to be intirely depended upon; and WED | 
he bow® ece of ſteel with a tail, whereby it is riveted to therefore advances others of his own, founded on the obſer— 11:8 40 
What the” © 3 1 vations of Mr. Greg King. 11 \ 
ori 1 call their poliſhers, are a kind of wooden Some of the particulars are. That the land of Englund is 39 Wins | 

6, (if we may be allowed the word) made of walnut- millions of acres.---That the number of people, according t 1144-84 


* 


a, in mY thick, and of a diameter at pleaſure. They are | his account, is about 5545000 ſouls, they increaſing about 9000 | 14 
"ih 1 1 2 wheel; and it is on theſe they poliſh and every year, allowances being made for plagues, &. wars, ſhip- N 

"uri _ 88 hai emery _ 3 N ping, and the plantations.— The people in London he reckons 
The A e e A the manutacture of glaſs are very different | ar 530000: Thole in the other cities and market-towns in 
er _ ey conſiſt of two pieces of wood, the one England, 870000; and thoſe in the villages and hamlers, at 
Vol. It with old hat; the other long, and half-round, is | 4100000. The yearly rent of the land he accounts to be 
| | 9 E. I0000000 þ. 
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| 10000000 l. That of the houſes and buildings 2000900 J. 


per annum The produce of all kinds of grain he reckons to 
be worth 9075000/. in a year moderately plenty. -The rent of 
the corn - lands annually 20000001. and their neat produce, above 
9900000 . The rent of the paſture, meadows, woods, forelts 
commons, heaths, &c. 7000000 /.---The annual produce by 
catcle, in butter, checſe, and milk, he thinks, is about 2500000 . 
The value of the wool yearly ſhorn, about 2000000 /.---Of 
horſes yearly bred, about 250000/.---Of the fleſh yeariy ſpent 
as food, about 3350000 1.---OFf the callow and hides, about 
600000/7.---Of the hay yearly conſumed by horles, about 
1300000 /.---Of hay conſumed by other cattle, 1090000 /.--- 
Of the timber yearly felled for building, 500000 /.---Of the 
wood yearly ſpent in firing, & c. about 500000 /.---The land 
of England to its inhabitants is now about 74 acres per head.--- 
The value of the wheat, rye, and barley, neceſſary for the 
ſaſtenance of England, amounts to at leaſt 6000000 /. ſterl. 
per annum.---The value of the woolen manufacture made here 
is about 80000007. per annum; and our exports of all kinds 
of the woollen manufacture amount to above 2000000. per 


aunun. -The annual income of England, on which the whole | 


people live and ſubſiſt, and our of which taxes of all kinds are 
paid, is now about 4300000 that of France 81000000 /. 
and that of Holland 18250000 /. 

Major Grant, in his obſervations on the bills of mortality, com- 
putes, that there are 39000 ſquare miles of land in England 
—- That in England and Wales there are 4609000 ſouls.---Thar 
the people of London are about 645000; one fourteenth part 
of the people of Engiand.---Thar in England and Wales are 
about 10,090 pariſhes.—-That there are 25 millions of acres in 
England and Wales, viz. about 4 acres to every head.---Thar 
bur 64 out of Too of the children born, are living at 6 years 
old.---That but 40 of 100 are alive at 16 years end. That 
bur 25 of 100 at 26 years end.—- That but 16 at 36 years end. 


That but 10 out of 100 at 46 years end. That but 6 out of 100 


at 56 years end ---Thar but three out of 100 at 66 years end. 
And that but 1 out of 100at 76 years end: -And that London 
doubles itſelf in about 64 years. 

Sir William Petty, in his diſcourſe about duplicate proportion, 
further tells us, that it is found by experience, that there are 
more perſons living between 16 and 26, than of any other 
age; and laying down that as a ſuppoſi:ion, he infers, that the 


quare roots of every number of mens ages under 16 (whoſe 


root is 4) ſhew the proportion of the probability of ſuch per- 
ſons reaching the age of 70 years. 

Thus, it is 4 times more likely, that one of 16 years of age 
lives to be 70, than a child of one year old.---It is thrice as 
probable, that one of 9 years lives to be 70, as ſuch a new- 


born child, G c. -That the odds is five to 4, that one of 25 


dies before one of 16 years.---Thar it is 6 to 5, (till as the 
{quare roots of the ages) that one of 36 years old dies betore 
one bur of 25 years of age: and ſo on according to any de- 
clining age to 70, compared with a number berween 4 and 5 ; 
which is the root of 21, the law-age. 

Dr. Halley has made a very exact eſtimate of the degrees of the 
mortality of mankind, from a curious table of the births and 
burials, at the city of Breſlau, the capital of Sileſia ; with an 
attempt to aſcertain the price of annuities upon lives. From a 
table which he has calculated thence, publithed in the Phi 
Tranſact. he derives the following uſes. 

1. To find in any multitude or body of people, the proportion 
of men able to bear arms, which he reckons from 18 to 56 
years old; and accounts about + of the whole.---2. To ſhew the 
different degrees of mortality, or rather vitality, in all ages; 
by which means he finds the odds there is, that any perſon of 
any age doth not die ina year's time, or before he attains ſuch 
an age 3. To ſhew of what number of years it is an even lay 
that ſuch a perſon ſhall die; and finds, for inſtance, that it is an 
even lay, that a man of thirty ycars of age lives between twenty- 
ſeven and twenty-eight years. 4. To regulate the price of in- 
ſurance upon lives: 5. And the valuation of annuities upon lives. 
---6. How to value two or three lives after the ſame manner. 
See ANNUITY. 

From the whole, he makes two very good obſervations : 1. How 
unjuſtly we uſe to complain of the ſhortneſs of our lives; for that 
it appears, that one halt of thoſe that are born, do not live above 
ſeventeen years. | 

2. That the growth and increaſe of mankind is not ſo much 
ſtinted by any thing, in the nature of the ſpecies, as it is from 
the curious difficulty moſt people make of venturing on the 
ſtate of marriage: and therefore that celibacy ougat to be every 
way diſcouraged by all wiſe governments; and thoſe who have 
numerous families of children to be countenanced and encou- 
raged by good laws; ſuch as the jus trium liberorum, &c. among 
the Romans. 

Farther particulars relating to the number of births and burials, 
the proportion of males and females, &c. See under the articles 
MARRIAGE, MORTALITY, Oc. 


POLITICAL criticiſm. See the article CRITICISM. 


P 


OLITI CSX, Porrrics, aoaurian, the firſt part of œco- 
nomy, or ethics conliſting in the governing and regulating of 
ſtares, for the maintenance of the public ſafety, order, tran- 
quillity, and good morals. See Ethics, PHIL OSO HY, Go- 
„LRNXIV Nr, Oc. 

* The word is form'd from the Greek , civitas, ſtate, 


POL 


My Lord Bacon divides politics into tl 
1ree ; 
the three grand ends thereof, or the three 9 og regard 
_ N 0 „ vix. the 7 On 
are, the happineſs and flouriſhing of th 1a ah 
Ment of its bounds, F wh © Rate, and the in 
The rwo firſt parts, he obſerves, are well h 
authors; but about the third there is a deep face by lever 
this therefore in the number of the de ſiderata = Tank; 
a ſpecimen of an eſſay to ſupply it. e 7” 
We have ſeveral ſyſtems of politics by Ariſtotle, M 
Doria, Lipſius, c. in which laſt there i; nothing b 25 
and conjunctions of the author's own, the body o 
4 r all quotations. 
cagemy of PoLIrIcs. See the article Acayryy 
POLTITY, or PoLicy. See the article PoLicy. 
POLIUM*, PoLty, a medicinal plant, which makes an 
dient in che treacle of Andromachus. See Tazacte, 5 


lag. 


Nays) 
5 Particlys 
t the boy; 


* It has its name from the Greek 702109, White, in re 
heads of the polium of the ancients, according to Dio 
and the leaves, according to Pliny, were white, 


{cor des, 


It grows in mountainous places, and is thence denominated 
ſauum. The tops of its flowers are eſteemed cephalic Moy. 
to promote urine, and the menſes, and to prevent putrefaches er 

POL, a term uſed in ancient writings for the head mY 
HEAD. | See 
The word is doubtleſs formed from pole » this Part beino 
it were, the pole of the microcoſm. See PoLk. _Y 
Hence, to poll, is to enter down the names of Perſons 
give their votes or voices at an election. See Vorg V "_ 
SUFFRAGE, ELECTION, &c. Se. 

POLLARD, among hunters, a ſtag, or male deer, which h 
calt its head. See HEAD, HUN TI NG, c. 1 

POLL ARD, or POLLENGER, in agriculture, is applied to ſuch 
trees as have been frequently polled or lopped ; by which te 
are contradiſtinguiſned from timber trees. See TREE, T 8 
BER, and HORN. once 

POLLESX, in anatomy, denotes either the thumb, or great toe 
according as either manus, or pedis, is added to it. SceF INGrR 
and Lon, 

PoLLIcIs abductor. See the article ABDUcToR. 

PoLLIcIs adductor. See the article Appvcro. 

Extenſor POLLIcis brevis, and longus. See the article Ex. 
TENSOR. 

Flexor PoLLIcIs brevis, and longus. See the article FLRVOR. 

POLL-MONEY, or capitation, a tax impoſed by authority of 
parliament on the perſon or head; either on all indifferently, or 
according to ſome known mark of diſtinction, as quality, call 
ing, Gc. See Tax and CAPITATION. 
Thus, by the ſtatute 18 Car. II. every ſubject in the kingdom 
was allefſed by the head, or poll, according to his degree; 
every duke 100 J. marquis 80 J. baronet 3o/. knight 200 
eſquire 10 JI. & c. and every ſingle private perſon 124. 
This was no new tax, as appears by former acts of parliament; 
particularly that awzo 1380. where, quilibet tam conugatus 
quam ſolutus, utrinſq; ſexus, pro Capite ſuo ſolvere cogebatur, 
Walling. 
Camden, in his remains, of coins, ſays there was anciently 
perſonal tribute, called capitatio, or poll-ſuver, impoſed on the 
poll, or perſon, of every one; on women from the age of 12 
years, and on men from 14. | | 

POLLUTION, PoLLuT1o, the act of profaning a temple, or 
Other holy place. Sec PROFANATION. 
The Romaniſts hold a church to be polluted by the effuſion of 
blood, or of ſeed, therein; and require its being conſecrated 
anew. | 
The Jews were held polluted by the touching of a dead doch, 
or of the menſes of women; and were to be purified in form. 
See the laws hereof in Leviticus. 
The Indians are ſo ſuperſtitious on the head of pollution, that 
they break all the veſſels which thoſe of another religion have- 
drank out of, or even touched; and drain all the water out of 2 
pond a ſtranger has bathed in. ; | 

POLLUTION, or ſe!f POLLUTION, is alſo uſed for the abuling 
or defiling of one's own body, by means of laſcivious fric- 
tions and titillations, raiſed by art, to produce an emiſſion. See 
EMISSION. | ee af 
We read in ſcripture, that Onan, and, as ſome critics 210 
think, Er, were ſeverely puniſhed for having polluted 1 
ſelves by ſpilling their ſeed on the ground ; whence the 1 
has been denominated by ſome empirics, Onania. 


ONANIA. TS" 
Of pollutions, ſome are voluntary, others involuntary, 


notturnal. | Fo 
; . o . rom 

Nocturnal POLLUTION is an involuntary emiſſion of — — 
a too great turgeſcency of the ſeminal veſſels, or from! 


. . . 7 ” » 105, 
being too ſharp and irritating, or from a weakne's of the pa 
See SEED and GONORRHOEA.- | 5 

ers in the cloſe of the event 


The Romilh church puts up pray 

oſſice, ro be preſerved from nocturnal polſuriors. =_ 
POLLUS, in aſtronomy, the hind twin, or poſterior P 

the conſtellation gemini. See GEMINI. 5 
bol.Lux is allo a fixed ſtar of the ſecond magnitude in * 


ſellation gemini, or the twins. See GEMINY: 15 
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POL 


in the head of the hind- twin, named pollux.---Its 
15 Its latitude 60 39027“ N. | 
See CASTOR. 


Es 
ts place 15 
5 18? 560 9“. 
PoLLUX is alſo uſed in meteorology. 


- N, or Po 
* res eren any thing great or noble. See COoWARD. | 


Pd we borrow from the French, who, according tO, 
Lis ag derive it a pollice truncato z becauſe anciently thole 
_—_ ld avoid going to the wars, cut off their thumbs. : 
ON look e wich more probability, derives it from the Italian, 
. 5 chat from poltro a bed; becauſe timorous, pu- 
nga people take pleaſure in lying a-bed.---He adds, that 
s poltro, is again derived from the German, polſter, a 

1 nion. | 
5 — * derive the word from the Italian, poltro, colt; 
becauie of that creatures readineſs to run 47550 f 7 5 

pol TROON, in falconry, is a name given to A b. - prey ea 
he nails and talons of his hind-toes are cut oft, wherein : 
chief farce and armour lay; in order to — him, an 
revent his flying at great game. eee an LING: | 

POLYACOUST [CS#, inſtruments contrived to _ „ £1 agg : 
25 multiplying- glaſſes or polyſcopes do images of objects. See 


ngo x ICs, SOUND, &c. | 
Fo The word is compounded of the Greek @0Avs, much, and 


44s, audio, J hear. See ACousTICS, 

POLYANTHEA®, a famous collection of age ang? 5 
alphabetical order; of great ſervice to orators, preachers, Oc. 
of che lower claſs. Sec COMMON-PLACE. | 

* The word is formed from the Greek @oaug, much, and a, 
wer; and is much of the ſame fignificancy with anthology, 
or florilege. See ANTHOLOGY, 
The frſt author of the polyanthea was Dominic Nanni de Mi- 
lubellio, whoſe labour has been improved on by Barth. Aman- 
lis, and Franc. Tortius, and ſince by Jol. Langius, under the | 
tile of paſyanthea nova, 1613. 

POLTANTtUS®, or PoLYANTHIUM, is uſed to denote a plant 
which bears or produces ſeveral or many flowers. See PLANT 
and FLOWER. 

The word is compounded of @oAve, multus, much, and 
ar) O, flos, flower. 

POLYCHREST®, @oauvypnros, in pharmacy, a medicine 
thar ſerves tor many uſes, or that cures many diſeaſes. See 
PANACEA. | 

# The word is compounded of the Greek ous, multus, much, 
and ns cs, utilis, uſe ful. 

9% POLYCHREST is a compound ſalt, made of equal parts of 
fal:-perre and ſulphur, laid on a crucible firſt heated red hot for 
the purpoſe. See SALT. 

POLYEDRON. See the article PoLYHEDRON. 

POLYGAMY®*, Toavyayue, a plurality of wives, or husbands, 

held by the ſame man, or woman, at the ſame time. See 

Wirt ind HUSBAND. 

*The word is formed from the Greek aoav, multuin, and 
tun, uxor, wife. | 

Polyzary is prohibited among Chriſtians, but was allowed by 
divine appointment among the Jews; as it is {till among the 
M.homerans. 
Major Grant obſerves, that the males and females brought into 
the world are nearly on a balance; only abating for a little exceſs | 
on the hde of the males, to make up for the extraordinary ex- 
pence thereof in war, and at ſea: whence it follows, that nature 
only intends one Wife, or one husband, for the ſame perſon ; 
ince, if they have more, ſome others muſt go without any 
at all. | 

Hence he concludes, that the Chriſtian law, which prohibits, 

1; more agreeable to the law of nature than the Mahomeran ; 

and we may add, than the Jewiſh law, which tolerates polygamy. 

See MARRIAGE. 

Yer Selden has proved, in his #xor Ebraica, that plurality of 

wives was allowed of, not only among the Hebrews, bur al- 

moſt among all other nations, and in all ages.---It is true, the 
ancient Romans were more ſevere in their morals; and never 
p:actited it, though it was not forbid among them: and Mark | 

Antony is mentioned as the firſt who took the liberty of two 

wives. See CONCUBINE. 

From that time it became pretty frequent in the empire, till 

the reigns of Theodoſius, Honorius, and Arcadius, who firſt 

Prohibrred it by expreſs law in 393.---After this the emperor 

Valentinian, by an edict, permitted all che ſubjects of the em- 

pire to marry ſeveral wives: nor does it appear from the eccle- 

nſtical hiſtory of thoſe times, that the biſhops made any oppo- 
lion to this introduction of polygamy. 

Ineffet, there are ſome even among the Chriſt ian caſuiſts, who 

? nor loo on polygamy as in itſelf criminal. Jurieu ob- 
ſerves, chat the prohibition of polygamy is a poſitive law, from 

— 14 man may be exempred by ſovereign neceſlity.---Baillet 

«GS, that the example of the patriarchs is the moſt preſling 

agument in favour of polygamy. 

e we had ſome years ago an artful treatiſe publiſhed in 

3 : plurality of wives, under the title of polyzamia tri- 

27 ain; the author whereof aſſumes the name of Theophilys 

= 8 but his true name was Lyſerus, a native ot Saxony 

Wa 9 een anſwered by ſeveral. 5 

5 uſo uſed in the canon law for a plurality of wives. 
ny had ſucceſſively, or one at a time. See W1Fs. 


LTRON, a coward, or daſtard, wanting | 


POL 
In the Romiſh church this ſtill diſqualifies a man for the epiſco- 
pate. SeeBiGaMy. 
POLYGLOTT®*, Tavyaorris;, among divines and critics, 
chiefly denotes a bible printed in ſeveral languages. See BIBLE. 
* It is thus called from the Greek c, and yaw7]a, tongue: 
language, 
The firſt pohglott bible is that of cardinal Ximenes, printed in 
1515. at Alcala de Henares; and commonly called the bible of 
Complutum, or Complutenſian bible. 
It contains the Hebrew text, the Chaldee paraphraſe on the pen- 
tareuch, the Greek verſion of the LXX. and the ancient Laun 
verſion. See PENTATEUCH, PARAPHR ASE, c. 
In this polyglott there is no other Latin verſion from the Hebrew 
beſide this laſt; but there is added another literal one from the 
Greek ſeptuaginr.---The Greek text of the new teſtament is 
here printed without accents, to bring it nearer to the original 
of the apoſtles, or, at leaſt, to the moſt ancient copies, wherein 
there are no accents found. See ACCENT. 
At the end is added an apparatus of grammars, dictionaries, and 
indices or tables. The chief author, Ximenes de Cineros, car- 
dinal and archbiſhop of Toledo, in his dedication to pope Leo X. 
obſerves, that it was neceſſary to give the holy ſcrip ures in their 
originals; there being no tranſlation, how perfect ſoever, that 
can render them perfectly. 
The ſecond polyglott is that of Philip II. printed by Plant in at 
Ancwerp, in 15 72. and the care of the edition impoſed on Arias 
Montanus. | | | 
In this, beſides every thing in the bible of Complutum, are 
added the Chaldee paraphraſes on the reſt of th- Oid Teſtament 
beſide the pentateuch, with a Latin tranſlation of thoſe para- 
phraſes. In this polyz/o77 is likewiſe a very literal Latin verſion 
of the Hebrew text, for the uſe of thoſe who have a mind to 
learn the Hebrew language. 
As to the new teſtament, beſide the Greek and Latin of the 
bible of Alcala, in this edition is added an ancient Syriac ver- 
ſion, both in Syriac and Hebrew characters, with points, to fa- 
cilitate the reading thereof to thoſe accuſtomed to read Hebrew. 
---To the Syriac is likewiſe added a Latin one, compoſed by 
Guy le Fevre, who had the care of the Syriac verſion of the 
New Teſtament. | | 
Laſtly, in the polyglott of Antwerp is added a more copious 
apparatus of grammars, dictionaries, Cc. than in that of Com- 
plutum; with ſeveral little treatiſes judged neceſſary for clearing 
up the more difficult paſſages in the text. 
The third polyglort is that of M. le Jay, printed at Paris in 1645. 
which has this advantage over that of Philip II. that it has the 
Syriac and Arabic verſions of the Old Teſtament with Latin 
interpretations.---In the pentateuch 1t has likewiſe the Hebrew 
and Samaritan text; and the Samaritan verſion in Samaritan 
characters. : 
As to the New Teſtament, beſide every thing in the polyglott 
of Antwerp, here is added an Arabic tranſlation, with a Latin 
interpretation. But here wants the apparatus, and the gram- 
mars and dictionaries, which are in both the former polyglotts, 
which renders this great work very impertect. 
The fourth pohglott is that of London, printed in 1657. called 
Walton's polyglo!t, from the author of the edition, Dr. Brian 
Walton, afterwards biſhop of Wincheſter. | 
This is indeed leſs magnificent than that of M. le Jay, with re- 
gard both to the ſize of the paper, and the beauty of the cha- 
racters, but is in all other reſpects preferable ; being both much 
more ample, and more commodious. 
In this, the vulgate is printed according to the reviſed and cor- 
rected edition of Clement VIII. which is not done in that of 
Paris, where the vulgate is printed as it ſtands in that of Antwerp 
before the correction. Sce VULGATE. | 
It likewiſe contains an interlineary Latin verſion of the Hebrew 
text; whereas the Paris edition has no other Latin verſion from 
the Hebrew beſide the common vulgate: again, the Greek ſep- 
tuagint printed in this polhglott is not the ſame with that printed 
in the bible of Complutum, which was retained in the editions 
of Antwerp and Paris, but the Greek text of the edition of 
Rome: to which are added, the various readings of another 
very ancient Greek copy called the Alexandrian, becauſe brought 
from Alexandria. See SEPTUAGINT. 
The Latin verſion of the Greek of the ſeventy is that publiſhed 
by Flaminius Nobilius, by authority of pope Sixtus V. Add, that 
in this polyglott are found ſome parts of the bible in the Ethiopic 
and Perſian, nothing whereof appears in any of the reſt. | 
Laſtly, this edition has the advantage of preliminary diſcourſes , 
called prolegomena, on the text both of the originals and ver- 
ſions ; with a volume of various readings of all the different 
editions. ' EN | 
To the number of polyz/o??s may likewiſe be added the two 
pentateuchs printed by the Jews of Conſtantinople, in four 
languages; but all in Hebrew characters. 
In one of theſe pentateuchs, printed in 155 1. is found the 
Hebrew text in large characters; on one fide whereof is the 
Chaldee paraphraſe of Onkelos in middling characters ; and on 
the other ſide a paraphraſe in the Perſian, compoled by a Jew, 
one Jacob de Tous, ſo called from the city where he lived. --- 


Beſide theſe three columns, the Arabic paraphraſe of Saadias 


Gaon is printed in ſmall characters at- top ot the pages; and at 
bottom is added the commentary of Ralch. 
The 
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POL 


The other Polyglott is printed at Conſtantinople in 1547, in 
three columns like the former. — The Hebrew text of the law 
is in the middle, a tranſlation into the vulgar Greek on one ſide, 
and a Spaniſh tranſlation on the other. Theſe verſions are 
both in Hebrew characters, with points to determine the pro- 
nunciation. At- top of the page is added the Chaldee paraphraſe 
of Onkelos, and at the bottom the commentaries of Raſch. 
To theſe may be added, as a ſeventh Polyglott, the Pſalter 

ubliſhed by Aug. Juſtinian, a Dominican, and biſhop of 

ebio, at Genoa, 1515; containing the Hebrew, Greek, Ara- 
bic, and Chaldee, with Latin interpretations and gloſſes. See 
P8ALTER. 
There are various other editions of the bible either in whole 
or in part, which might be ranged under the article of Poly 
glotts; though they are not ſo denominated---Such are the Hexa- 
pla and Ofapla of Origen. See HEXAPLA and OCTAPLA, 
And the bible of Hutter, printed at Hambourg, in Hebrew, 
Chaldee, Greek, Latin, German, Saxon, Italian, French, Scla- 
vonic, Daniſh, exc. See BIBLE. 

POLYGON*, mToavyors; in geometry, a multilateral figure. 
or a figure whoſe perimeter conſiſts of more than four fide: 
and angles. See Ficurs, PERIMETER, Ge. 

* The word is formed from the Greek 07)tg, many, and 

et, angle, | 

If the ſides and angles be equal, the figure is called a regula; 

polygon. See REGULAR. For ſimilar polygons, fee SIMILAR. 

Polygons are diſtinguiſhed according to the number of their 

ſides.---Thoſe of five ſides are called pentagons; thoſe of (ix; 

hexagons ; thoſe of ſeven, heptagons ; thoſe of eight, oct agons. 

Ge. The particular properties, &c. of each whereof, ſee unde! 
its proper article, PENTAGON, HENAGON, ec. 

General properties of PoLYGoNs.---Euclid demonſtrates theſe 
which follow.---1. That every polyzo» may be divided into 
as many triangles as it hath ſides. See TRIANGLE. 

This is done by aſſuming a point, as F, (tab. geom. fig. 28.) 
any-where within the polyz0z, and thence drawing lines to every 
angle Fa, Fb, Fc, Fd, &c. 
2. The angles of any polygon taken together, make twice as 
many right ones, abating tour, as the figure hath ſides. Sce 
ANGLE. 
Thus, if the polygon have five ſides ; the double of that is 10; 
whence ſubtracting 4, there remain 6 right ones. 
3. Every polygon circumſcribed about a circle is equal to a 
rectangled triangle, one of whoſe legs is the radius of the circle, 
_ the other the perimeter or ſum of all the ſides of the 
olygon. | 

— every regular polygon is equal to a rectangled triangle, 
one of whoſe legs is the perimeter of the poly gon, and the other 
a perpendicular drawn from the centre to one of the ſides of 
the polygon. See TRIANGLE. 

Hence allo every polygon circumſcribed about a circle is bigger 
than it; and every polygon inſcribed, leſs than the circle.---T he 
{ame likewiſe appears hence, that the thing containing is ever 
greater than the thing contained. 

And hence again, the perimeter of every po/yzor circumſcribed 
about a circle, is greater than the circumference of that circle; 
and the perimeter of every polyzoz inſcribed, leſs: whence it 
follows, that a circle is equal to a right- angled triangle, whoſe 
baſe is the circumference of the circle, and its height the radius; 
ſince this triangle is lels than any polygon circumfcrived, and 
greater than any inſcribed. See CIRCUMSCRIBING. 
Nothing therefore is wanted to the quadrature of the circle, hut 
to find a right line equal to the circumference of a circle. See 
CIRCLE, CIRCUMFERENCE, QUADRATURE, Cc. 

To find the area of a regular PoLYGoON.---Multipiy a tide of the 
polygon, as A B, by half the number of the tides, e. gr. the 
{ide of a hexagon by 2. Again, multiply the product by a 
perpendicular let fall trom the centre of the circumſcribing 
Pas to the fide AB; the product is the area required. See 

REA. 

Thus, ſuppoſe AB 54; and half the number of tides 25; the 

product or ſemiperimeter is 135- Suppoling then the perpen- 

dicular Fg 29; the product of theſe two, 3915, is the area of 
the pentagon required. | 

To find the area of an irregular POLYGON, Or Trapezium.--- 
Reſolve it into triangles; find the ſeveral areas of the ſeveral 
triangles ; ſee TRIANGLE. The ſum of theſe is the area of the 
polygon required. See TRAPEZIV:1. 

To find the ſum of all the angles in any Por.xyGo0N.---Multiply 
the number of ſides by 180: From the product ſubtract 360; 
the remainder is the ſum required. 

Thus in a penragon, 180 being multiplied by 5, gives 9oo ; 

whence ſubtracting 360, there remain 540; the ſum of the 

angles of a pentagon. 

Hence, if the ſum found be divided by the number of ſides, 

the quotient will be the angle of a regular polygon. 

Or, the ſum of the angles is more ſpeedily found thus: Multi- 

tiply 180 by a number leſs by two than the number of ſides of 

the polygon; the product is the quantity of the angles required: 
thus 180 being multiplied by 3, a number lels by 2 than that of 
its ſides, the product is 540, the quantity of angles as before. 

The following table exhibits the ſums of the angles in all recti- 

linear figures, from a triangle to a dodecagon ; and is of good 


whether or no the quantity of angles have been 
an inſtrument. Sec REGULAR, FIGURE, Ge 


Numb. Sum. | Ang. of | Numb. Numb Ang. of 
Sides. Ang. Reg. Fig. Sides. | Aug.. Rep. J 
III. [18 |6c0 © [VIE [roo [en 
IV [360 j90 IX. [1260 $4 

V 1540 [108 X. [1440 [144 

VI [720 [120 XI. [1620 [14-4 
VII [900 | 1224 XII. [i229 __ 


To inſcribe a regular POLYGON in 4 circle. Divide 26 ; 
number of 1ides in the po/ygor required, to find ch o by the 
of the angle EF D. Set off the angle at the centre. , ly 
the chord thereof E D, to the periphery, as often 45 = app. 
Thus will the pohgon be inſcribed in the circle "Ml go 
The reſolution of this problem, though it be mechan; | 

mY Ical, y 

not to be deſpis d, becauſe both eaſy and univerſal — Shy 5 
deed, gives us the conitruction of the pentagon, deca mags 
quindecagon; and other authors give us thoſe ot the 8 

2 . a 01h 
arg 8 and hendecagon; but they are far from geometric; 
Renaldinus lays down a catholic rule for the deſcribing of al 
p9:ygous, which many other geometricians have borros, 9 0 
him; but Wagnerus and Wolfius have both demonſti 98 
fallity thereof. | 

On à regular POLYGON 70 cireumſeribe a circle: or, to circumſeribe 
a regular POLYGON upor 4 circle.---BiſeCt two of the anot.. 
the given po A and E, by the right lines A Fand E . mY 
curring in F; and from the point of concourſe wich che Gn 
E F deſcribe a circle. OM 
To circumſcribe a polygon, &c. divide 360 by the number of 
tides required, tofind e Fd; which fer off from the centre F 
and draw the line ed; on this conſtruct the polygon, as in % 
following problem. wa ”_ 

On a given line, E D, to deſcribe any given regular Pol yo. 
Find an angle of the polyzoz in the table; and in E ſet off an 11 
equal thereto, drawing EAD E D. Through the three points 
AED eicribea circle. See CIRcLE. In this apply the given 
right line as often as it will go.--- Thus will the required foure 
be deſcribed. 

To inſcribe or circumſcribe a regular PoLyGoN trigonometrically. 
Find the fine of the arch produced by dividing the ſemiperi- 
phery 180 by the number of ſides of the polygon: the double 
of this is the chord of the double arch; and therefore the fide 
AE to be inſcribed in the circle.---If then the radius ofa circle, 
wherein, e. gr. a pentagon is to be inſcribed, be given in any 

certain meaſure, e. gr. 345, the fide of the pentagon is found 
in the ſame meaſure by the rule of three, thus: as radius 1000 
is to 1176; ſo is 3450 to 4057, the {ide of the pentagon.—- 
Wich the given radius therefore deſcribe a circle; and therein 
ſer off the fide of the polygon as often as it will go; thus will a 
polygon be inſcribed in the circle. | 
To fave the trouble of finding the ratio of the fide of the o. 
[3;0n to radius, by the canon of fines; we ſhall add a table ex- 
preiling the ſides of polygons in ſuch parts whereof radius con- 
tains 100000000. In practice, as many figures are cut off from 
the right-hand, as the circumſtances of the caſe render needlels. 


ted the 


inſcrib 


ſo as its 

(Numb OVrantity | Numb. | Quantity REGU! 

' Sides. | Side. Fides. Side. 10 

Il. 173205080 VIII. 765 3668 0: he 

| IVV. [4142135 IX. [6840402 ruin, w 

V. [11755705[| X. 16180339 Pol HED 

VI. tooo oo ο XI. 15634651 liſtins o 

VIE | 867767401 XII. 5176380 popular! 

| 85 | PLYING 

To deſcribe a regular POLYGON, on a given right line, and 5 0 The pha 
cumlcribe a circle about a given polygon, frigonomerricet} 175 25 


Taking the ratio of the {ide to the radius out of the table; nnd the ſarfa 
the radius in the ſame meaſure wherein the fide is given. For faction 
the {ide and radius being had, a pol) gon may be delcribed 55 IF then t. 
the laſt problem. And it with the interval of the radius, ch 8 
be truck from the two extremes of the given line, the point ot Conſeque! 
interſection will be the centre of the circumſcribing circle. 
PoLYGON, in fortification, denotes the figure or perimeter of 2 
forireſs, or fortified place. See FORTIFICATION. | 
Exterior POLYGON is 2 right line drawn from the 9 
point of a baſtion, to the vertex or point of the next 3 Jace 

baſtion. Sec BASTION. | 

Such is the line CF, tab. fortification, fig. 1. 
Interior of vGON, is a right line drawn from the cent 
baſtion to the centre of another. Such is the line GH: —__ 
Line of Pol VON, is a line on the French ſectors, - bed - 
the homologous ſides of the firſt ꝙ regular polygons dodecagon 
the ſame circle, i. e. from an equilateral triangle to a 
See SECTOR. 

PoLYGONAL column. See the article COLUMN: — 
PoLYGONAL number, in algebra, is the ſum of e ee 
in arithmetical progreſſion, 1 from unit) 2 a Jas to 
by reaſon the units of which it conſiſts, may be ſo ara” 
repreſent the Figure of ſeveral equal ſides and angles. 


SERIES) NUMBER, PROGRESSION, &c. rohen! 


e of one 


uſe both for the deſcribing of regular figures, and for proving 


— 


| are divided, with reſpect to the number of 
3 which are thoſe whoſe difference 
uadrangular.or ſquare, where it is 2; penta- 
hexagonal, where 4; heptagonal, where 5; 


Pol 1gon2l 
their terms, 
of terms 15 15 7 
gonal, where 33 ; 
: - | 2 a 8 3 N . . . 
2 "heir names from the geometrical figures, into which 
E . 

4 correſponding to 
points corre 

may 
ANGULAR, 
The geneſis 
ſeveral arith 
following examples. 


of the ſeveral kinds of polygonal numbers from the 


Arithmetical progreſſion 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7; 


-11oular numbers Iz 3, 6, 10, 15, 21, 24, 36 
A irhmetical progreſſion . 1, 3, 5, 7, 9, 11, 13, 15 
$quare numbers 1, 4, 9, 16, 25, 36, 49, 64 
Arithmetical pr ogreſſion I, 4, 7» 10, 13, 16, 19, 22 
Pentagonal numbers „ x Ty 3% 333 35 7% Y* 7 
Arithmetical progreſſion 1, 5, 9, VV 
Hexagonal numbers J, 6, 15, 285 45, 66, 91, 120 


ide of 1 ?OLYGONAL #umber, is the number of terms of the 
St "irhmerical progreſſion that compoſe it: and the number of 
09 is that which ſhews how many angles that figure has, 
hence the polygonal number takes irs name. 


The number of angles, therefore, in triangular numbers, is 3, | 


in tetragonal 4, in pentagonal 5, &c. Conſequently the num- 


ber of angles exceeds the common difference of terms, by 


wo. : E 7 
Tv find 4 POLYGONAL number, the ſide and number of its angles 


ſeing given. The canon is this: — The polygonal number is the | 
(-mi-difference of the factums of the ſquare of the fide into the | 


number of angles diminiſhed:by two units; and of the fide itſelf 
ino the number of angles diminiſhed by four units. 
The ſums of polygonal numbers collected in the ſame mapner 
 x5the pol gonal numbers themſelves are, out of arithmetical pro- 
reſſions, are called pyramidal numbers. See PYRAMIDAL. 
POLYGRAPHY *, PoLyGRAPH1a,z or POLYGRAPHICE, 
the art of writing in various unuſual manners or cyphers; as 
ao of decyphering the ſame. See WRITING. | 

* The word is formed from the Greek, ou, muttum, and 

yeagn, ſeriptura, writing. 

The word is uſually confounded with ſtæganagraphy and crypro- 
graphy. See STEGANOGRAPHY and CRYPTOGRAPHY, 
The ancients ſeems to have been very little acquainted with this 
art; nor is there any mark of their having gone beyond the 
Lacedemonian ſcytala. See SCYTALA. | 
Trithemius, Porta; Vigenere, and father Niceron, have written 
on the ſubject of polygraphy or cyphers. See CyPHER. 


?LYHEDRON®, or PoLYEDRON, Toavedper, in geome- | 


ty, a body comprehended under many rectilinear ſides or 
planes. See Bop and SOLID. 

The word is formed from the Greek ou, much, and s, ſeat. 
If the ſides of the polyhedron be regular polygons, all ſimilar 
and equal; the polyhedron becomes a regular body, and may be 
inſcribed in a ſphere; that is, a ſphere may be drawn round it, 
(0 as its ſurface thall touch all the ſolid angles of the body. See 
ROVLAR BoDy, av oi. 

Gwmozic POLYHEDRON), is a ſtone with ſeveral faces, whereon 

ue projected various kinds of dials. See Dial. | 

Or this kind that in the Privy-Garden, London, now gone to 

run, was anciently the fineſt in the world. 

PLYHEDRON, or PoLYSCOPE, in optics, is a glaſs or lens con- 
iſting of ſeveral plain ſurfaces, diſpoſed into a convex form; 
Popularly called a multiplying-glaſs. See LENS and MULT1- 
PLYING-GLASS. 

The phenomena of the polyhedron are as follow :---If ſeveral 

ns, as EF, AB, CD, (rab. optics, fig. 71.) fall parallel on 

the ſurface of a polyhedron, they will continue parallel after re- 

faction. See Ray and REFRACTION. = | 

lf then the polyhedron be ſuppoſed regular, LH, HI, IM, will 

% tangents cutting the ſpherical convex lens in F, B, and D; 
conſequently, rays falling on the points of contact interſect the 
Ws, Wherefore, ſince the reſt are parallel to theſe, they alſo 
Vil murually interſect each other in . g 

ace, if the eye be placed where parallel rays decuſſate; 
tl of the lame object will be propagated to it ſtill parallel from 

e ſeyeral ſides of the glaſs. Wherefore, ſince the cryſtalline 
*umour, by its convexity, unites parallel rays; the rays will be 
Wited in as many different points of the retina, a, b, c, as the | 
[i ha lides. | 

"quently, the eye, through a poly hedron, ſees the object 
To as many times as — are e hence, ſince 
10 coming from remote objects are arallel; a remote object 
cen as 0fren repeated through a polyhedron, as that has ſides. 
kin Wh AB, AC, AD, (fg. 72.) grocooding from a ra- 
ifs fone A, fall on ſeveral ſides of a regular polyhedron. 
gern don they will decullite in G, and proceed on a little 
"wy : the eye be placed where the rays coming from the 
the £065 decuſſate, the rays will be propagated to it from 

elena planes a little diverging, 2. e. as if they proceeded 


their units May _ 8 gr. ove | 
ding to the three units of a triangular number, 
be diſpo 3 triangle; and ſo of the reſt. See TRi- | 


metical progreſſions, may be conceived from the | 


'0 , X 8 GE 
Vo. * points. But ſince the cry ſtalline humour, by its 


all exceediggly mall. 


convexity, colleCts rays from ſeveral points into the ſame point; 
the rays will be united in as many different points of the retina; 
a, b, c, as the 3 has ſides; conſequently, the eye being placed 
in the focus G, will ſee even a near object repeated as often 


through the polyhedron, as that has ſides. 


Thus may the images of objects be multiplied in a camera ob- 


ſcura, by placing a e at its aperture, and adding a con- 

vez lens at a due diſtance therefrom. And it really makes a very 
pleaſant appearance, if a priſm be applied ſo as the coloured 
rays of the ſun refracted therefrom be received on the polyhe- 
aron: for by this means they will be thrown on a paper or wall 
near at hand in little lucid ſpecks, much exceeding the bright- 
neſs of any precious ſtone; and in the focus of the polyhedron, 
where the rays decuſſate, (for in this experiment they are re- 
4 — on the convex ſide) will be a ſtar of ſurpriſing luſtre. 

f images be painted in water-colours in the areolz or little 
ſquares of a polyhedron, and the glaſs applied to the aperture of 
a camera obicura; the ſun's rays paſſing through it, will carry 
with them the images thereof, and project them on the op- 

oſite wall. | | | | 
This artifice bears a reſemblance to that other, whereby an 
image on paper is prajected on the camera, viz. by wetting the 
paper with oil, and ſtraining it tight on a frame; then applying 
it ro the aperture of the camera obſcura, ſo as the rays of a 
candle may paſs thro? it upon the polyhedroz. See CAMERA. 


To make an anamorphoſis, or deformed image, which through a 


POLYHEDRON or multiplying-glaſs Hall appear regular and 
beautiful.---Ar one end of a horizontal table erect another at 
right angles, whereon a figure may be deſigned; and on the 
other end erect another, to ſerye as a fulcrum or ſupport, move- 
able on the horizontal one. — To the fulcrum apply a plano- 
convex e conſiſting, e. gr. of 24 plain triangles; let 
the polyhedron be fitted in a draw tube, whereof that end to- 
28 the eye to have only a very ſmall aperture, and a litile 
urther off than the focus. Remove the fulcrum from the 
other perpendicular table, till it be out of the diſtance of the 


focus; and that more, as the image is to be greater. -Before 


the little aperture place a lawp; and trace the luminous areolz 
projected from the ſides of the polyhedron, with a black lead 
pencil, on the vertical plane, or a paper applied thereon: 
In theſe ſeveral areolz, deſign the ſeveral parts of an image, in 
ſuch manner as that, when joined together, they may make one 
whole, looking afreſh every now and then through the tube, tq 
guide, correct, Gg. the colours, and jo ſee that the ſeveral 
parts match aptly together. | 
The intermediate ſpace fill up with any figures or deſigns at plea- 
ſure, contriving it ſo, as that to the naked eye the whole may 
exhibit ſome appearance very different from that intended to ap- 
ear through the polyhedron. | 
I he eye now looking through the little aperture of the tube, 
will ſee the ſeveral parts and members diſperſed among the areglæ 
to exhibit one continued image, all the intermediate ones diſap- 
pearing. See ANAMORPHOSIS. 


POLYMATHY *, PoLyMaTHIA, Toavpalre, the know- 


ledge of many arts and ſciences; or, an acquaintance with a 
great number of different ſubjects. See ENcyCLoPADIA. 
The word comes from the Greek Toav, multum, and way- 
hey, diſc, I learn. F 
Lipſius, Scaliger, Kircher, Petayius, Grotius, Salmaſius, Leib- 
nitz, Gc. were famous for polymathy.— Among the ancients, 
ſuch as were eminent this way were called — 9. | 
Polymathy is frequently little more than a confuſed heap of uſe- 
leſs erudition, occaſionally detailed, either pertinently or imper- 


tinently, for parade. The genuine polymathy is an extenſive 
erudition, or a knowledge of a great number of things, well di- 


geſted, and applied to the purpoſe, and never but where they 
are neceſſary. e 


POLYMYTHY, PoLyMyTHia, in poetry, a multiplicity of 


fables, in an epic or dramatic poem; in lieu of an unity, or a 
ſingle one. See FaBLE, UNiTy, ec. | | 
Polymythia 1s a great fault.---It conſiſts in joining a number of 
diſtinct actions or fables into one complex body. See Ac- 
TION. | 

Such a work Boſſu compares to the batrachomyomachia, or one 
of the fables of Aſop: And ſuch would be the idea of a Theſeid, 
an Heracleid, an Achilleid, or the like poems, which ſhould com- 


prehend all the actions of thoſe heroes, compared with the Iliad 


or Æneid. See HERO, Epic, Oc. 


= 


MuLTINoMIAL and Roor. 


POLYNOMIAL, or multinomial roots, in mathematics. See 
POLYOPTRUMY®, in optics, a glaſs through which objects 


appear multiplied, but diminiſhed. See MULTIPLICATION. 
The word is formed from the Greek Toav, much, many, and 
e, T fee. ; : | 5 
The polyoprrum differs both in ſtructure and phænomena from 
the common multiplying-glaſſes, called polypedra. See Po- 

LYHEDRON. | | 


3 of the POLYOPTRUM.---In a glaſs, plain on both 


ides, AB, (rab. optics, fig. 73.) and about three fingers thick, 
cut out ſpherical ſegments, ſcarce a fifth parc of a digit in dia- 
meter. Ns | | 
If then the glaſs be removed from the eye, till you can take in 
all the cavities at one view, you will ſee the ſame object, ac it 
through ſo many ſeveral concayeglaſles, as there are cayities, and 
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Fit this, as an object-glaſs, in a tube ABCD, whole aperture 
AB is equal to the diameter of the glaſs, and the other CD 
equal to that of an eye-glaſs, e. gr. about a finger's breadth. 
The length of the tube AC to be accommodated to the object 
and eye-glaſs, by trial. 5 

In CD fit a convex eye-glaſs, or in lieu thereof a meniſcus, 
having the diſtance of its principal, focus a little larger than the 
length of the tube; ſo that the point from which the rays di- 
verge after refraction in the object-glaſs, may be in the focus.--- 


If then the eye be applied near to the eye-glaß, a ſingle object | 


will be ſeen repeated as often as there are cavities in the object- 
glaſs, but ſtill diminiſhed. 


pOLVYPETALO US *, in botany, a flower conſiſting of ſe- | 


veral petala, or leaves. See PETALA. | : 
The word comes from Toav, multum, and 7c]aA, petalum. 

The covers or defences of flowers conliſt either of a ſingle con- 
tinued petalon, whence they are called monopetalous; or of 
ſeveral diſtinct pieces, hence called polypetalous. See FLOWER 
and MoNoPETALOUS. . 
Polypetalous flowers are either regular or irregular. | 

Regular POLYPETALOUS flowers, according to ſome botaniſts, 
are either thoſe conſiſting of two pieces, as the cercis; or of 
four, thence called croſs-flowers, as the clove- tree; or of five, 
called ambelliferous, as fenel; or of fix, as the white lily, 
thence called the lib Kind. See UMBELLIFEROUS, Gc. 
Thoſe exceeding this number, in any quantity, equal or unequal, 
form a new claſs of polypetalous flowers, called the roſe-kind,; 
among which are e all thoſe of three, four, five, or ſix 
pieces, whoſe fruits differ ſo from the reſt, that it is required 
they be diſtinguiſhed from them. I 
Such is the flower of the water plantain, which, though it has 
only three leaves, yet, by the relation of irs ſeed wirh that of the 
ranuncula, is ranged in this laſt claſs.---Such alfo is the flower of 
tormentil; which, by reaſon of the difference of its fruit from 
the ſiliquæ or ſi iculæ of the croſs- flowers, cannot be ranged 
among them. Such alſo is the pink, which, though conliſting 
of five pieces, yet is excluded the claſs of umbelliferous plants, 
becauſe its fruit is not divided into two parts. Such, laſtly, are 
the flowers of ſome ranuncula's, houſe-leek, and anemonies; 
which, though they have ſix petala, yet never produce fruits di- 
vided into three lodges, as thoſe of the lily-kind ; and therefore 
cannot belong to their claſs. | 

Irregular POLYPETALOUS flowers, are ſo called from the odd 
figure and diſpoſition of their petala, what number of them 
ſoever they have. 
Such are thoſe in two pieces reſembling two chaps, as in fumi- 
tary; or thoſe of five pieces reſembling butterflies, common 
to all leguminous plants. | | 

POLYPODY *, PorL.yeopruM, in botany, a plant of the pa- 
raſitaical kind, popularly called many-feez; of conſiderable ule 
in medicine, &y'c. See PARASITE. 


*The word is formed from the Greek 7oaus, and rue, foot, | 


in regard the root of the plant clings to walls and trees, by 
a great number of little fibres like claws. 


There are two kinds: - Common polypody, and polypody of the 
oak, The firſt uſually grows on old walls in the country, among 
moſs, Gc. the latter, called alſo o- fern from the reſemblance 
it bears to fern, grows on the branches of that tree, in the places 
where they ſhoot or ſpread out, feeding on a little earth, collected 
there from the duſt blown about with the wind, and watered 
with the rain. 

Polypody of the oak, polypodium quercinum, is much the better 
of the two. It muſt be choſen new, well-ted, dry, brittle, 
of a tan-red without, green within, of a ſweet taſte reſembling 
liquorice. | 

_ The root is what is chiefly uſed in medicine, being eſteemed 
cathartic; though Dr. Quincy ſays it is no more than a com- 
mon detergent; in which capacity it is much preſcribed in me- 
dicated ales againſt the jaundice, ſcurvy, obſtructions of the 
viſcera, hypochondriacs, ec. 

POLYPTOTON, Toavnrore, in rhetoric, a figure wherein 
the ſame word is repeated in different caſes, genders, or num- 
bers, i. e. with different terminations. See FIGURE. 

Such is that of Cicero, pro Arch. Sed pleni ſunt omnes libri, 
pleuæ ſapientum voces, plena exemplorum vetuſtas. So Virg. 

- "Ain. 4, 4. v. 20. 

Littora littoribus contraria, fuctibus undas 
Imprecor, arma armis pugnent.—- 

POLYPUS, Teavaes, or ToAvnoy, in medicine, a fleſhy tu- 
mour or excreſcence ariſing on the inſide of the noſtrils, preju- 
dicial to reſpiration and ſpeech; called alſo, by way of diſtin- 

Ction, polypus narium. See Nos, ExcREScEN CE, &c. 

This pol) pus ariſes by ſeveral roots from the os cribroſum, and 
hangs down, ſometimes as low as the lip; growing likewiſe 
backwards, ſo as to ſtop the hole of the palate, whereby the 


air and pituita deſcend out of the noſe down into the throat; and | 


by this means ſtrangles the patient. 


Ir has its name from the reſemblance it bears to the fiſh polyps, | 


called in Engliſh, pourcontrel, or many- eet.---Though ſome 
derive the name from the reſemblance its ſubſtance bears to that 


of the polyp is; and others, from the reſemblance its many roots | 


bear to the many feet of that fiſh. 
If it have no roots, or only one continued root, it is called a 


farcoma, which 1s only a beginning polypus. See SARCOMA. | 


Pol ypus s are chiefly found in ſcrophulous or cancerous conſti- 


n 


Po vpus, is alſo uſed for a morbid ex 


1 


W . . 


POT 


tutions, along with venereal caſes, ulcers, o0zznas 
ſtics, emollient fomentations, extirpation, and di 


9 c.— 
| . Un. 
ders and lotions are the uſual remedies. leckte 


pon. 
5 a creſcence in t 
conſiſting of a tough concretion of gru e hem. 
„ Haar, anon bod lodged ther 
alpight gives 4 very accurate deſcription 
the right ventricle of the heart, he x room . "i poly 708 
and of a paler colour, like pituita, with reddiſh or bla ny ye 
in the left ventricle it is ſmaller, blacker and denſe > Teas 
that it ſeems to have a ſort of organiſm, and appears i He att 
geries of pellicles ſtretched over one another wüde a en. 
ro of _ pg car > nich forms 
Polypus's are often found upon opening the bod: 
ſons dying apoplectic; and = Joubtlef 3 0! er 
of ſudden death.---They are ſeldom diſcovered till th Ae 
Mr the patient. | e) ave 
t is a diſpute among phyſicians, whether polypys 
any conſiderable time before, or always La with if = wy 
---Mr. Gould has an expreſs diſcourſe in the Philof. 7 _ 
to evince the former. | | Tarja, 
Pol. vyus of the lungs.---In philof. tranſact. Dr. Rob © 
gives us a very odd inſtance of a patient, who couoh'd ate 
times, ſeveral hundred polypus's of the lungs. S "9 
They ſeemed to have ſome organization, and were all perf 0 
alike.---The patient ſaid, though they had no life bed 1 " 
„ preſſed a ſlimy matter out of the body. 1 
r. Liſter obſerves, that ſuch polypuss are formed in th 
moter and deeper branches of the aſpera arteria, whence 8 
are very difficult to get up.— The patient above-mentig a 
never brought them up till aſter a continued couphins of af 
a day and night. 4 
He adds, that they are nothing but viſcous excretions of the U 
lands, hard baked in thoſe glands whoſe form they 5 
J. Buiſſiere obſerves, they are frequently miſtaken for = 
of the blood-veſlels or lungs. hs 
POLY PYRENEOUS*® fruzs, in botany, are ſuch as contain 
ſeveral kernels or ſeeds. See FRUIT. 
* They are thus called from the Greek ou, much, and 
 __ #ernel, or berry. See POLYSPERMOUs. 
POLYSCOPE, a multiplying glaſs, 7. e. a glaſs which repre- 
ſents one object to the eye as if it were many; called alſo polyhes 
dron. See MULTIPLYING glaſs and PoLyntpRon, 
POLYSPASTON *, Toaavomagsov, in mechanics, a machine ſo 
denominated by Vitruvius, conſiſting of an aſſemblage of ſever 
ullies, uſed for raiſing of huge weights in a little time. See 
ACHINE. 
*The word comes from the Greek 0av, and 574, tat, 
I draw, g. d. that may be drawn many ways. 


The mul iplication of pullies in the polyſpaſton is to very good 
purpoſe; it being demonſtrated in mechanics, that the force 
required to ſuſtain a weight by means of a polyſpaſton, is to 
the weight itſelf, as unity to the number of ropes, or of the 
pullies; thoſe ropes or pullies being ſuppoſed parallel to eich 
other. See PULLEY. 
Hence, the number of pullies, and the power being given; 
the weight that will be ſuſtained thereby is eaſily found; viz, by 
multiplying the power by the weight. | 
E. gr. Suppoſe the power 50 pounds, and the number of 
pullies 5, the weight they will balance is 250 pounds. 
In like manner, the number of pullies being given, together with 
the weight ſuſtained, the power is found by dividing the weight 
by the numher of pullies : Thus, if the weight be 900 pounds 
and the number of pullies 6, the power will be 150 pounds. 
Dechales obſerves, that it is foand by experience, that a mode- 
rate man, ſtanding barely on the ground, will lift 150 pounds, 
whence the fame man, by means, of a polyſpaſton conſiſting d 
6 pullies, will be able to ſuſtain goo pounds. 
The power of the pullies will be ſtill exceedingl/ increaſed by 
Joining ſeveral polyſpaſtons. 


Sup, 


ſomerin 
cording 


To find the number of pullies a polyſpaſtor is to confilt of, t _ n 
raiſe a given weight by a given power. Divide che weight by the "ed 1 
9 


power; the quotient is the number required. 
Suppoſe, e. gr. the weight 600 pounds, and the power 150 
the pullies will be 4; whoſe diameters are to be all equal, {up Of ok 
poſing two of them upper and two lower, moveable on the * by 
{ame common axes. | _. 3 
POLYSPERMOUS , vue sgh, in botany, is api 3 
to ſuch plants as have more than four ſeeds ſucceeding each] w, li 
flower, without any certain order or number. See PLANT: ele 
The word is formed from the Greek , and oreli, fed a 0 
Theſe Mr. Ray makes a diſtinct kind of herbs, calling wen ering 
herbe 2 nudo polyſpermæ; where, by ſemine nudo, are be 
ſuch ſeeds as do not put off ſpontaneouſly the integument 
coverings which they either have, or appear to have, but 
covered from the mother-plant. See SEED. ain 
Polyſpermous herbs are ſubdivided into, I. Such as have | f 
or perianthium, conſiſting either, firſt, of three _ on 
flower tripetalous, as the plantago aquatica, and ws 15 "lf 
both water-plants; or the flower polypetalous, an i g 
falling with it, as the chelidonium minus; egg i 
the flower is dropped, as in the hepatica mobilis. p me 
of five leaves, in ſome deciduous with rhe flower, tr fa 
ranunculus; in others perennial, as in the helleborus nigef 


In the ge 
bu good 


. : : 01! 6136 
laceus; or annual, as in the flos Adonis. Thirdly, 13 


POM 


leaves, 95 the m 
chaa, and pentaphylloides. 

510 . , ia, anemone nemorum, er; Cc. 
bes Y E colonnade. See the article COLONNADE. 


8 1757 LLABICAL echoes, thoſe which repeat many ſyl- | 


rds. See Echo. 


lables of Were Ex, ToAvovaAnrapes in grammar, a word 
LARS than three ſyllables. See WoRD and 


OLYSY 


conſiſting of more 


7 3 comes from the Greek, ahb, much, and o ae, 


* The wor 
ſyllable. : 
A word of one ſyllable 1s C 


l/:b/e: one of three, 77 
4700 See Mo NoSYLLABLE, Cc. 


conhiting 1 See FIGURE and CONJUNCTION. 


Such is, e pre 
cpo to this ſtands nde ton. See ASYNDETON. 


ode. See GoD. 

* The wor 
See IDOLATRY), Wh, 

O MAD à, an exerciſe ot va 

— hand over the pommel of 


2 


the ſaddle. 


and roſe-water ; uſed by way 0 
particularly for d 
the hands) 
See UNGUENT. 

pomatums are OCCA 
 quils, tuberoſes, Sc. 
of thoſe flowers. 


white-wine, boile 
of ſweet almonds. 


ats of hog's lard, ſheep's ſuet, the apple called pome-water, 
nicer ard orrice ng boiled till the apples are ſoft, ſtrained 
and perfumed with oil of rhodium. : 
Dr. Quincy obſerves, that the apple is of no ſignificance at all 
in the recipe; and that the common pomatum ſold in the ſhops 
isonly lard beat into a cream, with roſe- water, and ſcented with 
lemons, thyme, or the like. > 
50 ME, among gardeners.---To PoME. is to grow or knit into 
1 round head, ſomewhat like an apple. | 
Thus, they fay, a cabbage begins to pome, &c.---They ſome- 
times uſe the term, to cabbage, in the {ame ſenſe. 
PWMEGRANATE *, malus punica, or granata, a medicinal 
fruir, in form of an apple or quince ; full of ſeeds or kernels, 
incloſed within a reddiſh pulp, ſometimes ſweet, ſometimes acid. 
See FRUIT. | 
It is denominated from the abundance of its grains or ker- 
nels; 9. 4. pomum granatum, a kernelled apple ; or from the 
country where it was anciently produced, viz. Granada. 
The pomegranate tree is of two kinds, the one wild, which pro- 
duceza kind of flowers uſed in pharmacy, called balauſtia. See 
BALAUSTIA. 
The other, cultivated in gardens, whereof there are again two 
kinds; the one only bearing flowers; the other, both flowers and 
fruit. The flowers of each, called cytini, are incloſed in an 
oblong purple calyx, reſembling a bell. | 
The trees never grow high ; their branches are a little prickly ; 
their leaves reſemble thole of the greater myrtle; and their fruit, 
which is compoſed of a great number of red angular grains, 
lomerimes ſweet, ſometimes ſour, and ſometimes vinous, ac- 
cording to the quality of rhe tree, are all incloſed in little diſtinct 
cells, and covered, in common, with a thick browniſh rind. 
Over this grows a kind of crowning, of the ſame nature with 
de find, formed of a production of the calyx. 
lathe general, pomegranates are not only agreeable to the taſte, 
bu good for the ſtomach, and of conſiderable uſe in medicine. 
Of the kernels are made ſyrups and conſerves ; and the peel or 
ind, which is called »alicorium, held very aſtringent, is an in- 
fredient in ſeveral remedies and ptiſans, for dyſenteries, diar- 
e's, lienteries, hemorrhages, and relaxations of the gums.— 
he ancients uſed the rind as the moderns do ſurnac, in the pre- 
paation of leather. | 
be rind ought always to be dried, after the grains are taken 
vt; inar dried without ſcouping always taſting muſty, and more 
teh to increaſe diſtempers, than cure them. 
b to the conſerve, there is but little of the true ſold; being 
ſry Cifficult to make.---That which ordinarily paſſes for it is 
My ſugar melted down; to which they give the colour and 
P Matte, with cochineel, cream of tartar, and alum. 
n [S, in heraldry, are green roundles; ſo called by the 
ine E who expreis different coloured roundles by 
. | 
* French, who content thernſelves to denote the different 


00 ; ) 
ll the roundle, call the pomeis, Yorteaux vert. See 
AUX, | 


Iva andalcea. Fourthly, of ten leaves, as the 
fragaria, pentaphyllum, tormentilla, argentina, al- 


have no Calyx, or perianthium; as the clematitis, 


ons copulative. IF 
ctions copulativ ceteris & colit, & obſervat, & diligit.In 


po LYTHEISM *, the doctrine, or belief of a plurality of | 


d comes from the Greek Toav, nuch, and F205, Deus. 
ulting the wooden horſe, by laying 


UM. or PoMaDo, a compoſition of apples, with lard 
POMATURM, or? ay of unguent on many occaſions, 
iſcaſes of the Skin, pimples, ſcurts, Gc. to ſoften 
render the skin ſmooth, the complexion freſh, Gc. 


ſionally made with jeſſamins, oranges, jon- 
z. e. they are perfumed with the odours 


beſt is ſaid to be that prepared of kid's greaſe, pippins, an 
ele St with a glaſs of roſe-water, and half a glaſs of 
e q and ſtrained, and at laft ſprinkled with oil 


Tue unguentum pomatum, preſcribed in the college diſpenſatory, 


to thoſe plants which ha ve the largeſt fruit, and are covered 
with a thick hard rind; by which they are diſtinguiſhed from the 
bacciferous, which have only a thin skin over the fruit. Sce 
PLanT and Baccirz Rovs. 

*The word is formed from pomum, apple, and f+r0, I bear. 
The pomiferous kind have a naked monopetalous flower, divided 
into five partitions, and growing on the top of the ſucceeding 
fruit. They are divided into 
I. Capreolate, or thoſe creeping along the ground, & c. by means 
of tendrils; as the cucurbita, melo, cucumis, cepo, balſamina, 
anguria, and colocynthis. See CAPREOLI. 
2. Without capreoli, or tendrils, as the cucurbita clypeata, or 
melo-cepo clypeiformis. See TREE, FRUIT, ec. 


— 


alled a onoſyllable; one of two, PO MME, or PouET TEU, in heraldry, —a croſ5-pomme, or 
H yllable; one of four or more, 


pommette, called alſo trophee, is a croſs with a ball or knob, 
like an apple, at each end. See CRoss. 


NDETON, wwwrwrenrs, in rhetoric, a figure | POMMEL, or Punt, in the manage, a piece of braſs or 
n the abundance, or even ſuperfluity, of conjun- 


other matter a-top and in the middle of the ſaddle-bow, to 
which are faſtened the holſters, ſtirrup-leathers, Gc. See 
SADDLE. | N | 
PoMMEL is alſo a round ball of ſilver, ſteel, or the like, fixed at 
the end of the guard and graſp of a ſword; to ſerve, in ſome 
meaſure, as a counterpoiſe. | | 
Balzac obſerves, that there are ſtill extant charters and privileges 
granted by Charlemagne, and ſealed with the pommel of his 
ſword, which, ordinarily, he promiſes to defend with the ſame 
ſword. See SEAL, SIGNATURE, &c. 
POMMETTE'. See the article Po MME“. 
POMP. See the articles CIRcus, CAavAaLcADE, ec. 
POMPHOLYX*#*, Tougeavg, in pharmacy, a fort of me- 
talline lower ; being a white, light and friable ſubſtance, found 
adhering to the lid or convercle of the crucibles or furnaces, 
wherein copper is melted with calamine ſtone, for the making 
of braſs. See BRASS, CALAMINE, Oc. 

* The word is Greek, where it literally denotes a bubble ar iſing 

on Water, | 

It is eſteemed deterſive and deſiccative, though only applied ex- 
ternally ; and much uſed in divers kinds of fevers: though its 
violence requires its being uſed with great precaution. 
The apothecaries ſometimes call it mil, or nihili album, and 
ſometimes white tutty, in regard of its reſemblance to tutty in 
virtue. See TuTTY. | 
POMUM A4dami, in anatomy, a protuberance in the fore-part 
of the throat. See THROAT. 
Some fanſy it is thus called upon a ſtrange conceit, that a piece 
of the forbidden apple, which Adam eat, ſtuck by the way, and 
was the occaſion of it. | | 
In reality, it is only the convex part of the firſt cartilage of the 
larynx, called ſcutiformis. See LARYNx and SCUTIFORMIS. 
POND, in geography, a little lake, which neither receives nor 
emits any river. See LAKE and RIVER. 
Fiſh PoN Ds. See the article Fisn pods. 
PONDERARE, inour ancient cuſtoms, a method of curing 
ſick children, by weighing them at the tomb of ſome faint; 
counterpoiſing or balancing the ſcale with money, wheat-bread, 
or any other thing the parents were willing to offer to God, his 
ſaints, or the church. | 
But a ſum of money was always to make part of the counter- 
balance. By this means the cure was effected. Ad ſepulchrum 
ſancti, nummo fe ponderabat.— 
PONDUS, weight. See the article WEIGHT. 
PoNpus, in ancient records, denotes a duty paid to the king, ac- 
cording to the weight of merchandizes. See PounDaGgE. 
PoNpus regis, the ſtandard-weight, anciently appointed by the 

king; being that which we now call Troy-weight. See STAND= 
ARD and TROY-WEIGHT. ä 
Ad PoNDus omnium. See the article AD. 
Temperamentum ad PONDUs. See TEMPERAMEN TUM. 
PONE, a writ, whereby a cauſe depending in the county, or 
other inferior court, is removed to the common-pleas, or ſome- 
times the king's-bench. See WRIT, CouRT, exc. 
Poxs, per vadium, is a writ commanding the ſheriff to take ſurety 
of one for his appearance at a day aſſigned. See SURETY, 
VADIMONIUM, Gc. | 
PONIARD *, a little pointed dagger, very ſharp edged; borne 
in the hand, or at the girdle, or hid in the pocket. 

* The word is formed from the French paignard, and that from 

poignee, handful, | 

The poniard was anciently in very great uſe, but is now in good 
meaſure {er aſide, except among aſſaſſins. See ASSASSIN. 
Sword and poniard were the ancient arms of duelliſts; and are 
ſaid to continue ſtill ſo among the Spaniards.— The practice of 
{word and poniard ſtill make a part of the exerciſe taught by the 
matters of defence. | | 
PONS varoli, or varolii; or PoNs cerebri, in anatomy, the 
upper part of a duct in the third ventricle of the brain, ſituate 
in the cerebellum, and leading to the infundibulum.---See rab. 
anat. (ofteol.) fig. 5. lit. g. g.: See alſo BRAIN, VENTRICLE, 
INFUNDIBULUM, Gc. 
It is thus called from its diſcoverer, Variolus, an Italian phyſician, 
who flouriſhed in the univerſity of Padua about the year 1572. 


PONTAGE, PonTaG1UM, a contribution towards the main- 


tenance, repairing, and rebuilding of bridges. See BRIDGE. 
This was, anciently, one of the three general national charges, 


MFEROUS *, apple-bearing, in botany, a name given 
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whence no perſon of any degree whatever was exempted. TY 
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POP 


The three things called trinoda neceſſitac, whence, Ingulphus | 
tells us, «ll; poſſunt laxari, were, the expedition to the wars, 
the building of caſtles, and the building and repairing of bridges. 
See TRINODA. ; 
Mr. Selden, in his notes on Eadmerus, obſerves, that je quidem: | 
epiſcopi, abbates, & monachi immunes erant.— And Mat. Paris 
adds, anno 1244, that in all grants of privileges to the monaſteries, 
thoſe three things were always excepted, for the public good, 
and that the people might be better able to reſiſt any enemy. | 
PoN TAGE, is alſo a due anciently belonging to the lord of the fee, | 
for perſons or merchandizes, that pals over rivers, bridges, & c. 
called in the later Latin pontagium, or pontonagium, pontage. 
PONTIBUS reparandis, a writ directed to the ſheriff, com- 
manding him to charge one or more perſons to repair a bridge, 
to whom it belongs. | | 
PONTIFEX, Poxrir, high-prieft, a perſon who has the 


ſuperintendance and direction of divine worſhip ; as the offer- | 


ing of ſacrifices, and other religious ſolemnities. See PRIEST, 
SACRIFICE, &c. 
The Romans had a college of portifs, and over thoſe a ſove- 
reign pontif, or pontifex maximus, inſtituted by Numa; whoſe 
function it was to preſcribe the ceremonies each God was: to 
be worſhipped withal, compoſe the rituals, direct the veſtals; 
and for a good while to perform the buſineſs of augury ; till on 
ſome ſuperſtitious occaſions he was prohibited intermeddling 
therewith. See AUGUR. 
He conſecrated the ſtatues of the gods, ere they were put up in 
the temples ; bleſſed the figures of ſome of Jove's thunderbolts, 
to preſerve the people from harms; and compiled their ſtatutes. 
See ANNALS. 
The Jews too had their pontif or high-prieſt; and amon 
2 e the Pope is ſtill ſtyled the ſovereign cours? 
See Popzx. 


Authors differ about the origin of the word pontifer. Some 
derive it from poſſe facere, that is, from the authority the 


pontifs had to ſacrifice; others, as Varro, from pons, becauſe 
they built the Sublician bridge, that they might go and offer 
ſacrifice on the other ſide of the Tiber. 

PONTIFECAL, PoNTIFIcALE, a book of the rites and cere- 
monies belonging to pontifs, biſhops, popes, c. See RI- 
TVUAL and CEREMONIAL. 

PONTIFICALTNA, the robes and ornaments wherein a biſhop 

erforms divine ſervice. See EPISCOPALIA. | 


PONTIFICATE, PoxTiricaTvs, the ſtate or dignity of a 


atif, or high-prieſt. See PONTIFEX. 
far reformed: the calendar in the time of his pontiſicate. See 
CALENDAR. 
PoNTIFICATE is more peculiarly uſed in modern writers for the 
reign of a pope. See PoE. 
The concordat was paſſed in the pontificate of Leo X. See 
CoNCoRDAT. | 
There was a _ cate that only laſted rwenty-four hours. 
PONTON, or PoxnToox, in war, a little floating. bridge, 
made of boats and planks. See BRIDGE. 
The ponton is a machine conſiſting of two veſſels, at a little 
diſtance, joined by beams, with planks laid croſs, for the paſ- 
fage of the cavalry, the canon, infantry, & c. over a river, an 
arm of the ſea, &c. . | 
The late invented ponton is of copper, furniſhed with an anchor, 
c. to fix it. To make a bridge, ſeveral of theſe are diſpoſed 
two 200 aſunder, with beams acroſs them, and over thoſe, 
. boards or planks. . 


They are alſo linked to each other, and faſtened on each ſide 
the river, by a rope run through a ring in each of their heads, 


and fixed to a tree or ſtake on either ſhore.— The whole makes 
e firm, uniform bridge, over which a train of artillery may 
paſs. 
Cæſar and Aulus Gellius both mention pontons; but theirs were 
no more than a kind of ſquare flat veſlels, proper for the car- 
rying over of horſe, &c. Ours however take their names from 

them; thoſe authors call them pontones, of ponto. | 

PONT wolant, flying bridge, a kind of bridge uſed in ſieges; 
made of two ſmall bridges laid one over another, and ſo con- 
trived by means of cords and pullies placed along the ſides of 
the under-bridge, that the upper may be puſhed forwards, till it 

join the place where it is deſigned ro be fixed: the whole 
length of both not to be above five fathom, leſt they ſhould 
break with the weight of the men. See BRIDGE. 

POOL, is preperly a reſervoir of water, ſupplied with ſprings 

and diſcharging the overplus by ſluices, defenders, wears, an 
other cauſe-ways. See POND, SLVICE, &c. | 

Mill Poor. is a ſtock of water, by whoſe force, ec. the motion 
of a mill is effected. See MILL. 

IVhirl Pool.. See the article WHIRL pool. 


POOP, Pvueers, ſtern; the higheſt or uppermoſt part of a 


ſhip's hull a-ſtern.---See tab. ſhip. fig. 2. lit. P. See alſo STERN 
and SHIP. | 

POPE, Paea, the biſhop of Rome; being the head or patriarch 
of the Roman-catholic church. See PoNTIFEX. | 
Father le Cointe in his annals obſerves, from St. Jerom, St. 
Cyprian, St. Gregory, St. Auguſtin, and Sidonius Apollina- 
B that the title pope was anciently given to all biſhops. See 

ISHOP. 


1 


POR 


and their churches called apoſtolical 
Hoa tgp Cc. peſolical ſees. See Hor g, Abo, 
e adds, that it was only in the eleventh c 
VII. firſt appointed, in a ſynod held at 3 = 
ſhould be reſtrained to the biſhop of Rom. e lle pop 
Nee and prerogative. a ee ic 
n the council of the Lateran, held und 
wes declared Ne- of ordinaries. dee _ 
e pape is choſen by the cardinals, out 
ELECTION, CARDINAL, Gc. out of their own body. Yee 
His ſee is at Rome, whence he iſſues out his order; ; 
and bulls, throughout the catholic world. See BU 
Hiſtory mentions a popeſs, Joan. The reality 
oppoled and defended by many learned men. — 
might poſſibly take its riſe from the weakneſs Of tion 
VIII. in reſtoring Photius to his communion, and . John 
as true patriarch : for he hence got the appellation png bim 
as chat prince called king Mary did, by leaving him) en; 
gong by Q. My his wife. See KING and Que elf to be 
. Spanheim, profeſſor of thealogy at Leyden, has lars,” 
very amply on the ſubject ; and ſhews it to be a Queſtio Ann 
2 We determinable at this time of day. 14 fad, 
oPE, PoPa, among the Romans, was a name 9; | 
inferior cers, or miniſters of facrifice. OA, che certain 
Rin —_— of the pope 11 to wher the lacrificing — 
ind the victim, prepare the water, and other ne. © l 
3 _ victim, . . Ker neceſſaries, ty 
hey did their office naked to the gird 
ws. f f The: K ch Bu le, and Crowned With 
POPLES, in anatomy, the inner part of the 
the thigh-bone is articulated with the tibia; * . Mercy 
Spi See Tron and Tyra. eee 
PopuLIcANI, or PUBEIcANS. 
in the weſt to the Manichees; or rather to a pencil bin 


thereof, called in the eaſt Paulicians. See Manicazs aud 


cent III. 


r gr oO OCT ]⅛ ... . 


POPLIEEUS, or Sun. P 

P „ or SUB-PoPLITAVUS, a muſcle which . 
from the external and inferior protuberance of 22 2 
and paſſing over the joint obliquely, is inſerted into de l ac 
and internal part of the tibia.—-lt aſſiſts in bending of ln 
and turns it inwards.— See rab. anat. (Myol.) fig. 7. u. 25. 2 S 

vob PPE 

in anatomy, is a name given to the third ve: 

ns dea Ve . * . be lind ye f 
t ariſes from the heel, where it is ſormed out of ſe 
coming both from the heel and ankle. wor eh 
It lies pretty deep in the fleſh; and aſcending up to the ham, ter. 
minates in the crural vein. See CRURAL, gc. 5 

POPPY, PAPA VER, a medicinal plant, famed for its narcotic 
N See NARCOTIC. | 

here are divers kinds; ſome wild, ſome cultivated, white, pur- 

ple, ſcarlet, &-c.-Thoſe moſt uſed, are the white, papaver hir- 
tenſe ſemine albo; and black, papaper hortenſe ſemine nigry. 
The heads of theſe plants are of ſingular virtue to promote ſleep 
aſſuage pain, &. They ſtop diarrhœa's, hæmorrhages, G. 
Of the juice of the white poppy, is prepared the opium ſold in 
the ſhops;. and of the juice of the leaves, meconium. Sex 
Or1uM and MEcoNIUM. | 

Poppy water. See the article WATER. 

POPULAR, PoruLARISs, ſomething that relates to the com- 
mon people. See COMMON. | 
The Roman nobility was diſtinguiſhed into two factions; the 
optimates, Who adhered ſtrenuouſſy to the miniſtry, the ſenate, 
Gc. in oppoſition to the people.-r-And the popylares, who 
favoured the rights and pretenſions of the people, in oppoſition 
to the nobleſle. 

PoPULAR action. See the article ACTION. 

PoPULAR diſeaſes, are ſuch as become common, and run through 
the body of the people; called alſo endemic and epidemical a; 


a See EPI DE MIC and ENDEMIC. | hey. 
ippocrates has written expreſly, de morbis popularibus. See brick: 

DIsEAsE. | natura 
PoPULAR errors, are ſuch as people imbibe from one anothe, un 


by cuſtom, education, and tradition, without having conſidered Mo | 
the reaſon or foundations thereof. See ERROR. em, 
POPULEUM, or PoruLxNEUM, in pharmacy, an unguent tars w 
prepared of the buds of black poplar, violet leaves, navel-· won, moug 
CE lard bruiſed and macerated; to which are added ant hen 
tops, leaves of black poppies, mandragora, henbane, —_— 6 in a 
lettuce, and burdock, boiled in roſe - Water, and ſtrained. __ = in 
It is much uſed as a cooler, in burns, ſcalds, and all forts of ir im o 
flammations, and to aſſuage arthritic pains, 

POPULICANI. See the article PoPLIcANI. 
POPULNEUM. See the article PopULEUM. 
PORCELAIN#, or PURCELAIN, a fine ſort of enie 
chiefly manufactured in China, and thence alſo called a — 
or china-ware; but brought into Europe from on 15 
of the eaſt, eſpecially Japan, Siam, Surar, and Perſu. 
PoTTERY. at 
#* The Chineſe call it -A The word porcelain 18 wo 
known there ; except among a few workmen and merchants; 

and ſeems derived from the Portugueſe, farcelana, 3 cu. 


Scaliger and Cardan, though generally of contrary — 


They were alſo addreſſed under the term holineſs, and beatitude; 


urrbin 
are yet agreed, that what the Romans called vaſa e, 


# 
* 


POR 


d , * a 0 | 2 4 ; 
„ and murrea, Which were firſt ſeen at Rome in Pompey's 
OTE and afterwards became ſo very precious, were the 
criumP r our times. See MURRHINE. 


his may be tru 


Pliny's © of precious ſtones, 
arks ed and variegated ; found in ſome parts of Parthia. 


* Oriens mur 


raro, quan : 
bus : nitorque verius quam 


color um, 1 


cuſſus, quales in c&lefti arcu ſpectantur. His maculz pingues 


lacent. Tranſlucere quidquam aut pallere, vitium eſt. Item 


ceqs 

— fees Aliqua & in odore commendatio eſt. Plin. 
Hiſt, Nat. I. 37. C. 2. | | 

Be this as it will, it is certain, that both Cardan and Scaliger are 

255 — ſmall, and buried under- ground for 80 or 100 

nook The account we ſhall here give will put that matter out 


all queſtion. i ; 
| is 1 known who was the inventor of poreelain: the Chineſe 


annals, which uſe to contain every thing in any wiſe memorable, 
are perfectly filent about it; nor do we know much more of the 
time of its invention: only it is certain it muſt have been be- 
fore the beginning of the fifth century, the annals of Feuliang 
relating, that from the ſecond year of the reign of the em- 


ror Tam, about the year of Chriſt 442, the workers in por- 


"lain of that province had alone furniſhed the emperors 


ith. . : 
2 is made chiefly, ſome ſay wholly, at Kingteching, a 


ge town in the province of Kyangſi. 
Tiere is ſome * made in the provinces of Kanton and 
Fokyen ; but it is of little accgunt, being far inferior in beauty 
and value to the porcelain of Kingteching. That of Fokyen 
is perfectly white, without either gloſs or painting. Attempts 
have been made to remove the manufacture from Kingteching 
to Pekin, and other places, but in vain ; the porcelain made in 
the new manufactories never coming up to that of the old: So 
that Kingteching has the honour of p the greateſt part of 
the world wich this commodity. F. du Halde aſſures us, that 
even the Japaneſe come to China for it. 
Manufacture f PoRCELAIN.---Porcelain makes a very curious 
article in commerce, and even natural hiſtory. Its manufac- 
ture has hitherto paſſed for a myſtery in Europe; and that in 
ſpite of all the endeavours of the Jeſuit miſſionaries to penetrate 
into the ſecret. The veil, however, is at length drawn ; and 
in a letter of F. d' Entrecolles to F. Orry, from Jauchew, dated 
September the firſt, 1712, and lately publiſhed in French, the 


whole proceſs is deſcribed in all its circumſtances; with an ex- 


tract whereof we ſhall here gratify the curious reader. 


In the manufacture of porcelain there are four principal things | 


to be conſidered, viz. the matter it is made of; the art of form- 
ing the veſſels, and other works; the colours wherewith it is 


painted; and, laſtly, the baking, or giving it the proper degree | 


of 3 of which will make the ſubject of a ſeveral 
article. - 
Materials of PoRckLCAIN. There are two kinds of earths, and 
as many kinds of oils, or varniſhes, uſed in the compoſition of 
porcelain, The firſt earth, called kaulin, is beſet with glittering 
corpuſcles; the ſecond, called perunſe, is a plain white, but ex- 
ceedingly fine, and ſoft to the touch. They are both found in 
uarries twenty or thirty leagues from Kingteching; and hither 
theſe earths, or rather ſtones, are brought in an infinite number 
of little barks, inceſſantly paſſing up and down the river Jau- 
chew, for that purpoſe. The petunſes are brought in form of 
bricks ; having been fo cut out of the quarries, where they are 
naturally pieces of a very hard rock. The white of the beſt 
2 is to border a little on green. 

he firſt preparation of theſe bricks is, to break and pound 
them, firſt, into a coarſe powder with iron mallets, then in mor- 
tus wih peſtles that have ſtone heads, armed with iron, and 
vrought either with the hand, or with mills. 
When the powder is rendered almoſt impalpable, they throw 
tn a large urn full of water, ſtirring it briskly about with an 
ron inſtrument. After the water has reſted a little while, they 
kim off from the top a white ſybſtance formed there, of the 
thickneſs of four or five fingers, and diſpoſe this ſcum or 
mam in another veſſel of water. They then ſtir again the 
Vater of the firſt urn, and again skim it, and thus alternately, 


til there remain ee but the gravel of the petunſes at bot- 


om; which they lay atreſh under the mill, for a new powder. 
ao the ſecond urn, wherein are put the skimmings of the 
; When the water is well ſettled, and become quite clear, 
pour it off; and with the ſediment, collected at bottom in 
rang no a paſte, fill a kind of moulds: whence, when almoſt 
50 they take it out, and cut it into ſquare pieces, which are 
a they properly call etunſes; reſerving them to be mixed 


With 1 . 
e 4 8 in the proportion hereafter aligned, 


' {ubinde circumagentibus ſe maculis in purpyram | 


non eminentes, ſed ut in corpore etiam ple- | 


hen they tell us, that porcelain is made of eggs and | 


Theſe ſquares are fold. by the hundred, but it is very fare ta 
meet with them unfalſified. The workmen, who, like the reſt 
of the Chineſe, are arrant knaves in their dealings; uſually mix- 
ing refuſe along with them; ſo that they are commonly obliged to 
urify them ere they can be employed. | 
he kaulin, which is the other earth uſed in porcelain, is 
much ſofter than the petunſe, when dug out of the quarry ; yet 


is ir this; which, by its mixture with the other, gives the ſtrength 


and firmneſs to the work. F. d'Entrecolles oblerves, that ſome 
Engliſh or Dutch, baving procured ſome petunſes to be bought 
privately ; upon their attempting to make porcelain at their 
return into their own country, could not ſucceed for want of 
_ kaulin along with it : which the Chineſe being appriſed 
of, ſaid, drolling, * That the Europeans were wonderful peo- 
ple, to go about to make a body, whoſe fleſh was to ſuſtain 
ce itſelf without bones. | | 

The mountains whence the kaulin is dug, are covered without 
fide with a reddiſh earth, The mines are deep, and the matter 
is found in glebes or clods, like the chalk in ours. The author 
is of opinion, that the white earth of Malta is not much diffe- 
rent from the kaulin, except that it wants the ſilvered particles. 
The preparation of kaulin is the ſame with that of the pe- 
_ except that the matter being leſs hard, leſs labour is 
required. 1 ; 

The oil or varniſh, which makes the third ingredient in porcelain, 
is a whitiſh liquid ſubſtance, drawn from the hard ſtone, where- 
of the petunſes are formed; that which is whiteſt, and whoſe 
ſtains are the greeneſt, being always choſen for this purpoſe. 
The manner of preparing the oil, is thus: The petunſes, being 
waſhed, undergo the fame preparations as for making the 
ſquares; excepting that the matter of the ſecond urn is not 
put in moulds, but the fineſt part of it taken to compoſe the 
oil. To an hundred pounds of this matter they caſt a mineral 
ſtone called /hekau, reſembling our alum: This ſtone is firſt 
heated red-hot, and thus reduced in a mortar into an impalpable 
powder; and ſerves to give the oil a conſiſtence; which how- 
ever, is {till to be kept liquid. | 
The oil of lime makes the fourth ingredient ; the preparation 
whereof is much more tedious and circumſtantial. They firſt 
diſſolve large pieces of quick lime, and reduce it to a powder, 
by ſprinkling water on it; on this powder they lay a couch 
of dry fern, and on the fern another of the ſlacked lime, and 
thus alternately, till they have got a moderate pile; which done, 
they ſet fire to the fern: the whole being conſumed, they divide 
the aſhes that remain on new couches of dry fern; ſetting them 
on fire as before. And this they repeat five or ſix times ſuc- 
ceſſively, or even more; the oil being ſtill the better, as the 
aſhes are oftener burnt. 


In the annals of Feuliang tis ſaid, inſtead of fern they anciently 


uſed the wood of a kind of medlar tree; and that *rwas this gave 
the ancient porcelains that admirable hue, which the moderns 

cannot come up to for want of that wood. Tis certain, how- 

ever, the quality of the fern and lime contribute very mugh to 

the goodnels of the oil. 

A quantity of theſe aſhes of fern and lime are now thrown into 

an urn full of water; and to an hundred pounds of aſhes is 

added a pound of ſhekau, which diſſolves therein. The reſt 

being performed after the ſame manner as in preparing the earth 

of the petunſes; the ſediment found at the bottom of the ſecond 

urn, and which is to be kept liquid, is what they call the oi of 
lime; which the Chineſe eſteem as the ſoul of the former oil, 


and which gives the porcelain all its luſtre. This oil is eaſily 


ſophiſticated by adding water to increaſe the quantity; adding 
at the ſame time proportionably of the ſame ſhekau to maintain 
the conſiſtence. Ten meaſures of dil of petunſe uſually go to 
one of lime. To have the mixture juſt, the two oils ſhould be 
equally thick. 


Forming of PORCELAIN veſſels.— The firſt thing is, to purify the 


petunſe and kaulin; which, for the firſt, is done after the man- 
ner already deſcribed in preparing the ſquares. For the ſecond, 
as its ſoftneſs makes it diſſolve eaſily, tis ſufficient, without 
breaking it, to plunge it in an urn full of water in an open basket. 
The dregs that remain are perfectly uſeleſs, and are emptied out 
of the work-houſe, when a quantity is got together. 

The work-houſes are properly vaſt yards walled round, with 
ſheds, and other conveniencies for the workmen to work un- 
der; as well as other buildings for them to live in. It is almoſt 
inconceivable waat number of perſons are employed in theſe 
works; there being ſcarce a piece of porcelain but paſſes through 
above twenty hands, ere it comes to the painter's work-houle ; 
and above ſixty, ere it be brought to perfection. | 
To make a mixture of petunſe and kaulin, regard muſt be 
had to the fineneſs of the porcelain to be made: for the finer 
porcelains, they uſe equal quantities; four parts of kaulin to fix 
of petunſe, for moderate ones; and never leſs than one of kaulin 
to three of petunſe, for the coarſeſt. 

The hardeſt part of the work is the kneading and tewing the two 
earths together; which is done in a kind of large bafons, or pits, 
well paved and cemented, wherein the workmen trample con- 
tinually with their feet, relieving one another, till the maſs be 
well mixed, grow hard, and become of the conſiſtence required 
to be uſed by the potter, 

The earth, when taken out of the baſons, is kneaded a ſecond 
time, but piece-meal, and with the hands, on large {lates for the 
purpoſe; and on this preparation, in effect, it is, that the per- 
| 9 G fection 
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fection of the work depends; the leaſt heterogenous body re- 
maining in the matter, or the leaſt vacuity that may be found in 
it, being enough to ſpoil the whole. The ſmalleſt grain of ſand, 
nay, ſometimes a ſingle hair, ſhall make the porcelain crack, 
{plinter, run, or warp. | 

The porcelain is faſhioned or formed either with the wheel, like 
earthen ware, or in moulds. See PorTERY. Smooth pieces, 
as cups, urns, diſhes, &c. are made with the wheel. Fhe 
reſt, i. e. ſuch as are in relievo, as figures of men, animals, &c. 
are formed in moulds, but finiſhed with the chiſſel. | 

The large pieces are made at twice; one half of the piece is raiſed 
on the wheel by three or four workmen, who hold it till it have 
acquired its figure; which done, they apply it to the other half, 


which has been formed in the ſame manner; uniting the two | 
with porcelain earth, made liquid by adding water to it, and | 


poliſhing the juncture with a kind of iron ſpatula. 
After the ſame manner it is that they join the ſeveral pieces of 
porcelain formed in moulds, or by the hand; and after the ſame 
manner they add handles, &c. to the cups, and other works 
formed with the wheel. 

The moulds are made after the manner of thoſe of our f 
viz. of divers pieces, which ſeverally give their reſpective figure 


to the ſeveral parts of the model to be repreſented; and which 
are afterwards united to form a mould for an intire figure. The 


earth they are made of is yellow and fat, dug out of its proper 

quarries, whereof there are abundance about Kingteching. It is 

kneaded like potters earth, and when ſufficiently mellow, fine, 

and moderately dry, beating it ſtoutly, they form it into moulds, 

according to the works required, either by hand, or on the wheel, 

4 — moulds are ſold very dear, but laſt a long time. See 
OULD. 


All the works made in moulds are figifhed by the hand, with ſeve- | 
ral inſtruments page to dig, ſmooth, poliſh, and to touch up 


the ſtrokes that eſcape the mould; fo that tis rather a work of 
ſculpture than of pottery. There are ſome works whereon re- 
lievo's are added, ready made, as dragons, flowers, &@c. others 
that have impreſſions in creux; which laſt are engraven with a 
kind of puncheons. In the general, all porcelain works are to 
be ſheltered from the cold; their natural humidiry making them 
liable to break when they dry unequally. 


To conceive the number of hands each piece of porcelain paſſes | 


through ere perfect, we ſhall cloſe this article with what F. d' En- 
trecolles inſtances of a common tea-cup, ere it be fit for the 
painter. The cup begins with the potter, who has the manage- 
ment of the wines 


hands exceedingly imperfect, eſpecially towards the feet, which 
are only unformed lumps of earth, to be afterwards cut with the 
chiſſel, when the cup is dry, When it comes from the wheel, 
the cup is received by a ſecond workman, who fits it to its baſe. 
A third rakes it immediately from him, and applies it on a mould 
to bring it to its true form. This mould is on a kind of lathe. 


A fourth workman poliſhes the cup with a chiſlel, eſpecially about 


the edges; and brings it to the thinneſs neceſſary to make it tranſ- 

arent; in doing which, he moiſtens it from time to time, leſt 
its dryneſs ſhould make it break. When of its proper thickneſs, 
another workman turns it gently on a mould, to ſmooth its in- 


fide; taking a deal of care it be done equably, leſt any cavity be | 


formed, or ir warp. Other workmen add ſome ornaments in 
relievo; others, impreſſions in creux; others, only handles; 
as the quality of the cup requires. At laſt, they round and hol- 
low the foot on the inſide with a chiſſel; which is the function 
of a particular artiſt, who does nothing elſe. 


This multiplicity of workmen, ſo far it is from retarding the 


work, that it is found, by experience, to go on the faſter for it; 
as well as to be the better done; each workman, by a continual 
attention to the ſame thing, becoming very dextrous at it: be- 
ſides ſaving the time of changing inſtruments, gc. 
Painting of PORCELAIN.---T he Ghineſe painters, „ eg thoſe 
that meddle with human figures, our author obſerves, are all 


ſorry workmen: he adds, that the defect is ſcarce any-where 


ſo ſenſible as in the whapey, or porcelain painters, among whom, 
ſetting aſide flowers and landskips,which are ſometimes ;olerable, 
the greateſt maſters are not to be compared to ordinary appren- 
tices among the Europeans, for the beauty and juſtneſs of 
deſign. But it is otherwiſe with the colours theſe whapey uſe; : 
which are ſo exceeding lively and brilltant, that there are but 
little hopes our workmen ſhould ever come to vie with them. 

The painting work is diſtributed among a great number of 
workmen, in the ſame laboratory: to one it belongs to form 
the coloured circle about the edges of the porcelain; another 
traces out flowers, which another paints: this is for waters 
and mountains alone; that for birds and other animals; and a 
third for human figures. | 


——___—_— 


There are porcelaius made of all colours; both with regard to [ 


the grounds, and to the repreſentations thereon. As to the 
colour of landskips, &c. ſome are ſimple; ſuch are all blues, 
which are thoſe moſt uſually ſeen in Europe; others are mixed 
up of ſeveral teints, and others, again, heightened with 
old. 
he blue is made of lapis lazuli, prepared by burning it the 
ſpace of twenty-four hours, in a kiln, where it is buried up in 


where it acquires its form, height, and dia- 
meter. This operator has not a farthing ſterling for a plate fur- | 
niſhed with twenty-ſix cups; accordingly, they go out of his | 
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ally applied with oil; 4. e. with the common oil of the por: 


Y 


grayel, to the height of half a foot; when burnt, they reduce it | | 


not Varniſh 4 


und of this they put in a covered crucible ws auf a; 4 
is left a little aperture, through which the matter on Where 
CCalinn 


till the black ſmoak ceaſe to aſcend, and a fine red = wy 
ucceech 
is found at the bottom of the crucible, though the uor, which 


that uſually adhering to the lid and ſides of the crucible. Parti 


dient in n 

other colours; e. gr. for green, to three ounces e tue 
or ſcoria of beaten copper, they uſe half an Ounce 7 pen, 
of flint, and an ounce of ceruſe. Violet is made by 4 


Moſt of theſe colours are mixed up with gum-water for app! 
2 Tor appl. 


a C 
one, being firſt diſſol einde hs 


he colour i ule 
clan, 


blowing ag porcelain, i 1 2 
over with little points. This porcelain is ue. e 0 
price ; pO Pt an very are, and of geen 
lack porcelain, which they call amian, has likewiſe 
this colour has a leady caſt, like our dt 1 a 
and is uſually heightened with gold. It is made of — rom,; 


of lapis lazuli, with ſeven of the common oil of ſtone: Faves, 
2 


that proportion is varied, as the colour is deſigned 
leſs wks The black is not giventhe porcelaiatil te tr ** 
muſt the work be put to the fire till the colour be dry ON 
The gold is not applied till after the baking, and is rebaked 
an oven for the purpoſe. To apply the gold, they break i 
diſſolve it in water at the bottom of a porcelain, till 2 h 
gilded cloud ariſe on the ſurface: it is uſed with gu. m 
and to give it a body, they add three parts of ceruſe to thirty of 


old. | 

There is likewiſe a kind of marbled porcetain, which 

made by appling the marblings with 2 pencil, COIN 
varniſh it withal, . uſing that of white flints, which hatches aw 
cuts the work with a thouſand humarous ſtrokes, in manner of 
Moſaic work. The colour this oil gives, is a White, ſomenhu 
aſhy. The porcelain is called tſwik:. = 
There are ſeveral other kinds of porcelain; bur they are fuch 
as are rather for curioſity than uſe: the prettieſt are the 
magic porcelaint, whoſe colours only appear when filed wit 
ſome liquor. Theſe are made double: the outſide is white, 
and all laid out in compartiments; the inſide is a folid cup, of 
colour'd porcelain; though the cup is ſometimes of 
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which has a better effect than porcelain. The ſecret of thee not! 


7 rcelains, which the Chineſe call Liar ſim, is almoſt loſt; As f 
et F. d'Entrecolles has furniſhed us with the following account. cavit 

he porcelain to be painted thus, muſt be very thin; andthe wher 
colours, which in other porcelains are applied on the outiide, two 
are here applied on the inſide. When the colour is dry, they ly being 
over it a light couch of a ſize made of the porcelain earth; by them 
which means the colour is incloſed between two earthen lamine, capt) 
When the ſize is dry, they throw oil within the porcelain; and led! 
when jt has enough, they return it to the mould, and the wheel apertu 


to render it as thin and tranſparent as poſſible. When dry, it {n ran 
baked in the common furnace. The colours here uſed ae of por; 
always the fineſt, and the figures painted are fiſhes; as the moſ that ar 


ſuitable to the liquor put within them, and in which they ſeem ln, an 
to ſwim. | | | Theſe 
The ſeveral kinds of porcelains above-mentioned, being qui? togethe 
painted, with their ſeveral colours, and all the colours d, WW earth, 
are to be poliſhed, to prepare them to receive the oil or varniſh; pallige 


2 great 
fection 
Obſerve 


alities. 
The oiling or varniſhing is the laſt preparation of the ey = cof 
before it be carried to the oven: this is applied more or! 1. oms 
thick, and ſeldomer or oftener repeated, according to the qu | l i 
lity of the work. For thin, fine porcelains, they give to ve "ed ney 
thin couches; to others one; but that one equivalent to tie other e 7 


which is done with a pencil of very fine feathers, moiſtened wit 
water, and paſſed lightly over, to take off even the ſmalleſt ine 


two. There is a deal of art in applying the varniſh; both! = on 
it be done equally, and not in too great quantity. The couch 1 

on the inſide are given by aſperſion, i e. by caſting in as muc Wh. C ; 
varniſh as is * thoſe on the outſide, by immerlion, 3 15 0 | 


by plunging the pieces in a veſlel of oil. 


g . q . 
It muſt be obſerved, that the foot is not yet formed, ur how 10 
nues in a mere maſs, till the work has been varniſhed: it b n wig, ! 
length finiſhed on the wheel; and when hollowed, a lie cc f r 8 
is painted in it, and ſomerimes a Chineſe letter. This pain s woes 


being dry, the foot is varniſhed, and the work now carry open, and 
the oven to be baked. riry ot ple If. 
Our curious author omits nothing; not even the 9 Qully ing 
the people, who carry the pore elain to the bake-houle heat Mt aro ur 


lv ſurpriſed, he tells us, to ſee a man paſs through 
3 ky ſtreets of people, with two very long, narrow boards; | 
_—_ ich porcelains on his ſhoulders, ſtill preſerving the equi- 
— accurately, as not to do any damage to ſo frail a com- | 
mod. RCELAIx. There are two kinds of ovens 

2 3 3 large ones, for works that are 
- 0 come ta the fire once, which is the common way; and | 
cn 'oges for ſuch as require a double baking. The large ones 
_ ws Chineſe fathoms deep, and almoſt four wide. They 
w_ ed of a mixture of three earths; one whereof, yellow 
” — make the baſis; the two others are ſcarcer, and 
un = of deep mines, wherein people can only work in win- + 
wy „One of them, called lautou, is a very ſtrong, ſtiff earth; 

: oily. 
1 = iT oof * the ovens are ſo thick, that one may 
ha * hand an them, when the fire is at its height, without 
Macteof burning, At the top of the dome, which is in form 
of a tunnel, is 1 aperture to give vent to the flames and 
ſmoke, which mount up inceſlantly, as ſoon as fire is once ſet 

the oven. Beſide the principal aperture, there are four or 
fve {mall ones around; which, by being opened and ſhut, ſerve 
to augment or diminiſh the heat: like the holes in the chymiſts 
furnaces called regiſters. The hearth, which takes up the 
whole breadth of the oven, is placed in front, preciſely againſt 
the opening of the door, and is two or three feet deep, and two 
broad; people paſſing over it on a plank, to go into the furnace 
« the porcelain. ; 3 i 
* 1 5 fire is lighted, the door is walled up; only leaving 
an aperture for the conveyance of wood. Laſtly, the bottom 
of the oven is covered with ſand, wherein part of the firſt por- 
(+/ain caſes are buried. The oven itſelf is uſually placed at the 
extremity of a long, narrow veſtible, which ſerves in lieu of 
bellows, the cold air and wind being thus driven directly in the 

ach oven. : : 
__— of porcelain of any note, is diſpoſed, in the furnace, 
in its ſeparate caſe, or coffin, Indeed, as to tea-diſhes, ec. 
the lame caſe ſerves for ſeveral. The caſes are all of the ſame 
matter with the oven: they have no lids; but ſerve each other 
mutually, the bottom of a ſecond caſe fitting into the aperture | 
of the {nt and thus ſucceſſively, to the rop of each column. 
m, that the fire 


h coffin, which is uſually of a cylindrical form, tha 
— communicate itſelf ors equably to the porcelains incloſed, 
has, at bottom, a little lay of very fine ſand, covered over with 
duſt of kaulin, that the ſand may not ſtick to the work; and: 
care is taken, that the porcelain may not touch the ſides of the 
caſe. In the larger caſes, which hold the ſmall pieces, they 

in regard porcelains placed there would 


leave the middle vacant, i ins pla 7 
want the neceſſary heat. Each of theſe little pieces is mounted 
on a little maſſive of earth, the thickneſs of two crawyns covered | 


with powder of kaulin. - a 
F. d Entrecolles obſerves, that the porcelains are put in caſes, to 
prevent any diminution of luſtre from the too violent effect of a 
naked fire; adding, that it is owing to theſe thick veils, that the 
beauty, or, as he calls it, the complexion of the porcelgins, is 
not tanned by the heat of the fire. | ; 
As faſt as the caſes are filled, a workman ranges them in the 
cavity of the fyrnace; forming them into piles or columns, 
whereof thoſe in the middle are at leaſt ſeven feet high: The 
two caſes at the bottom of each column are left empty; becauſe 
being partly ſunk in the ſand, the fire has the leſs effect on 
them; and for the ſame reaſon, the uppermoſt one is left 
empty. In this manner is the whole cavity of the oven 
flled with columns, excepting that part preciſely under the grand 
aperture. . 
4 ranging the caſes, they obſerve always to place the fineſt piles 
of porcelain in the centre; the coarſeſt at the bottom; and thoſe | 
that are high-coloured, and conſiſt of as much petunſe as kau- 
lin, and wherein the worſt oil is uſed, at the mouth. HE 
Theſe piles are all placed very near one another, and are bound 
together, at top, at bottom, and in the middle, by pieces of 
earth; in ſuch manner, as that the flame may haye a free 
paſige among them, and inſinuatę equally on all ſides: in which 
2 great part of the workman's art lies, and on which the per- 
fection of the porcelain much depends. Another thing to be 
obſerved, is, that an oven muſt never be ſet altogether with 8 
hey coffins; bur half one, half the other: the old ones at the 
bottoms and tops of the pile, and the new ones in the middle. 
Indeed it were better to have them all burnt in an oven apart, 
Ge they come to be uſed for porcelain; as was anciently | 
done. The caſes, our author obſerves, are brought ready pre- 
pred from a large yillage on the river, a league diſtant from 
og, re burnt, they are yellow; and afterwards of a 
Ak red, | ; | 
When the oven is filled, they wall up the door; only leaving 
Little aperture for the throwing in of little pieces of wood, 
i foo: long, but very ſlender, to keep up the fire. It is then 
bene, by degrees, for the ſpace of a day and night; after 
rich two men, who relieve one another, continue to throw in 
100d withour any interruption. To know when the porcelain 
5 baked enough, they open one of the leſſer holes of the 
den, and with a pair of tongs take off the lid of one of the 
Pls If the fire appear very brisk and clear, and the piles 
hal inffamed; and eſpecially if the colours of the porcelains 
tut aro uncovered, dart forth a noble luſtre; the coction is 


ſufficient, they diſcontinue the fire, and wall up what remaitied 
of the door of the furnace. | AS | 
If the oven be only filled with ſmall porcelains, they take 
them out twelve or fifteen hours after the fire is extinct: if it 
be filled with larger, they defer _ it for two or three days. 
In this the modern practice differs from the ancient wherein; 
the door was not opened till after ten days for the large pieces, 
and five for the ſmall ones. h . 
One thing very ſurpriſing, and almoſt ineonceivable, F. d'En- 
trecolles obſerves, is, that there are never found any aſhes 
on the hearth of the oven, what quantity of wood ſoever 
is conſumed. He adds another thing, which with him, paſſes 
for equally ſtrange, that the workmen employed abour the fur- 
naces, flake their thirſt, by continually drinkiag hot tea, with 
ſalt diſſolved in t. 2 e 
The Chineſe make another kind of porcelain, which they paint 
and bake twice; and for this ſecond baking they have a kind of 


little oyens on purpoſe. When tel gun, 3 made of 
an inch thick, a foot 


iron; otherwiſe, of a kind of bric 
high, and half a foot broad, made of the ſame earth with the 
farcelain caſes. The biggeſt of theſe ovens does not exceed 
five foot in height, and three in diameter; and being made 
much in form of bee-hives, the bricks are arched a little, to 
form the curvity the better. The hearth is of earth half a foot 
high, formed of two or three ranges-of bricks; and on this 
maſhve is the oven built. Around the oven, at the diſtance 
of about half a foot, is raiſed a ſhell of common bricks, joined 
to the oyen itſelf, by a kind of arcboutant of earth, which 
ſerves to ſtrengthen it. They uſually build four or five of theſe 
ovens at equal diſtances from each other. At the bottom 
of the ſhell are holes to give air to the fire when liphted : 
at=toP is an aperture, which they cover up with a piece of the 
baked earth, when the porcelaius are laid in the oven. . 
The porcelains, here, are not incloſed in coffins, as in the 
common ovens; the oyen itſelf ſerving that purpoſe, and be- 
ing ſo exactly cloſed, that they receive no other impreſſion 
of the fire, but that of the heat of the charcoal diſpoſed 
in the hearth, at the bottom of the oven, as well as at-top 
of the vault, and in the interval between the oyen and the 
ſhell, or brick-wall. : Do J 
To prepare the porcelains for a ſecond baking, they muſt have 
had their varniſh in the common manner, and have paſſed the 
great oven. In this ſtate they are painted with various co- 
lours, after which, without giving them any new varniſh, they 
are ranged in piles in the little oven; ſetting the little ones 
over the larger, in form of pyramids. ** | 
This ſecond baking is ſometimes intended to preſerve the luſtre 
of the colours the better, and at the ſame time to give them a 
kind of relieyo. But, more uſually, its deſign is to hide 
defective places, by covering them over with colours: but 
the artifice is eaſily found out, by paſſing the hand over 
1 | „ 


When the workman judges his porcelains enough baked, 


he takes off the piece that covers the aperture; atld if the 
works appear glittering, and the colours EWING, he takes 
qut the charcoal; and when the oven is cold, thi porcelain 


too. 

How beautiful ſoever the modern porcelain may be; the taſte 

for anciquity, which reigns in China, as well as in Europe, 
Ives the ancient porcelain a value far above that of the modern. 


x f. muſt he owned, the ancient ſeems finer as to the matter, 


more perfect as to the baking, and of a more pleaſant caſt, 
both as to the white of the ground, and the other colours; yer 
it is certain, the moſt able and diſcerning may be deceived 
herein: and there are workmen who make it their buſi- 
neſs to counterfeit the ancient porcelain, called kutong, in 
the modern, e 


he matter of theſe falſe kutong is a yellowiſh earth, found near 


Kingteching. There is nothing particular in the firſt part of the 


proceſs, except that they are made thicker, and that they are 
varniſhed with an oil drawn from the yellow ſtone, mixed with 
the common oil, which gives them a kind of ſea- green hue. 
When taken out of the oyen, they throw it into a fatty broth, 
made of capons, &c. in which they boil it a ſecond time; they 
then bury it in the filthieſt fink they can find, for a month or fit 
weeks, or more, according as they would give it the greater 
appearance of antiquity. Beſides their thickneſs and their colour, 
theſe falſe antiques reſemble the true ones in this, that they do 
not reſound when ſtruck, nor even give the leaſt buz, when held 


to the ear. 
Notwithſtanding the vaſt quantity of porce/ains made in almoſt 
all the provinces of the empire of China, they ſtill continue 
very dear; though not near fo dear as anciently. The Chineſe 
annals tell us of times wherein a ſingle urn coſt ninety or an hun- 
dred crowns on the ſpot. What chiefly occaſions the extraordi- 
nary price of this N ee, eſpecially in Europe, is, beſide 
the great profits of the merchants in Europe, and their factors 
in China, that it rarely happens an oven ſucceeds throughout; 
that it is frequently quite ſpoilt, ſo that upon opening it, in lieu 
of fine porcelains, is found a hard unformed maſs, into which 
both the porcelains, and their coffins, are converted, either by 
exceſs of heat, or ſome ill qualities in the matter. 
Another reaſon of the dearneſs of porcelain is, that the ingre- 
dients it is made of, and the wood wherewith it is burnt, grow 
more and more ſcarce. One may add a third reaſon for the Lon 
f e Ceœbſſire 
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ceſſive price of porcelains to the Europeans; and it is this, that 
moſt of thoſe ſent to 22 are formed on new models, fre- 
Jonny very capricious, and difficult to ſucceed in; which, yet, 
or the ſmalleſt defects, are turned on the manufacturer's bands: 
and he not ＋ * to diſpoſe of them to the Chineſe, becauſe 
not to their taſte, nor to their uſe, is forced to charge the 
porcelain he delivers, the higher, to pay himfelf for thoſe 
refuſed. 
The French have been theſe fifteen 


years attempting to imitate 
porcelain. The firſt 


eſſays made at Rouen, are tid to have ſuc- 


ceeded tolerably well; and M. Savary tells us, are now carried 


to ſuch a point in the manufactories at Paſſi and St. Cloud, that 
the French porcelains want nothing to make them of equal va- 
lue with the Chineſe, but to be brought five or ſix thouſand 
leagues. In effect, for the fineneſs of the grain of the matter, 
the beauty and turn of the veſſels, the exactitude of the deſign, 
and the luſtre of the colours, at leaſt the blues, the French are 
not much behind the Chineſe.— But their grand defect is in the 
white of the round, which is uſually dingy and dull, and 
eaſily diſtinguiſhes itſelf from the pure ſprightly white of the 
ineſe. 
But the Saxons ſeem to have exceeded the French: There is a 
manufacture at Miſſen the capital of Miſnia, which the baron 
de Pollnitz aſſures us, produces porcelains painted and enamelled 
in ſuch perfection, that they are more beautiful, as well as dearer, 
than thoſe of China itſelf The invention is owing to an al- 
chymiſt, who 'bein clapped up in the caſtle of Konigſtein, 
by the late king of Poland, on a ſuſpicion of being matter of 
the ſecret of the hiloſopher's ſtone, had leiſure enough, not 
indeed to make gold, but to invent a ware, which by the great 
vent of it conſiderably enriches the country. 
PoRcELain alſo denotes a kind of little white ſea-ſhell, found 
- along with the ſponges; and current in ſeveral parts of Alia, 
Africa, and America, by way of money. See Coin. 
Authors have hitherto been of opinion, that theſe ſhells were 
the matter whereof the porcelain, or China ware, was made. 
They are of ſome uſe in medicine, 
or broken, in manner of pearls. See PEARL. 
PORCH, arrium, a kind of veſtible, ſupported by columns; 


much uled at theentrance of the ancient temples, halls, churches, 


c. See VESTIBLE. 
In the ancient architecture, porch was a veſtible, or a diſpoſition 
of inſulated columns, uſually crowned with a pediment, torming 
a covert place before the principal door of a temple, or court 
of juſtice.— Such is that before the door of St. Paul's, Covent- 
arden, the work of Inigo Jones. | 
hen it had four columns in front, it was called a tetraſtyle; 
when fix, hexaſtyle; when eight, ocroſtyle; when ten, deca- 
eule, &c.Vitruvius calls it prones, Pollux Teo», prody- 
domos: when finer than ordinary, the ancients called it alſo 
Propyleum. See PROPYL UM. © 
PORE x, alittle interſtice between the particles of matter which 
conſtitute bodies; either empty, or filled with ſome inſenſible 
medium. See Bopy and MaTTER. | 
* The word pore is formed: from the Greek ee, 

or duct, through which a thing paſſes. 


Condenſation, and rarefaction, are only performed by cloſing 


and opening the pores, See RAREFACTION and ConDENs A. 
TION. 


aperture, 


The tranſparency of bodies is uſually ſuppoſed to ariſe from : 


their pores being directly oppoſite to one another. See TRANs- 
PARENCY. 
The matter of inſenſible 
pores of the cutis. See PERSPIRATION. 
Sir Iſaac Newton ſhews, that bodies are much more rare and 
rous, than is commonly believed: water, e. gr. is 19 times 
ighter, and conſequently rarer, than gold; and gold itſelf is ſo 
rare, as very readily, and without the leaſt oppolition, to tran(- 
mit magnetic effluvia, and ealily to admit quickſilver into its 
pores, and to let water pals through it: for a concave ſphere of 
gold hath, when filled with water, and ſoldered up, upon 
preſſing with a great force, let the water ſqueeze through it, and 
{ſtand all over its outſide, in multitudes 


perſpiration is conveyed through the 


See GOLD. | 
net tranſmits its virtues without any diminution or alte- 
rough all cold bodies that are not magnetic; as gold, 
filver, braſs, glaſs, water, &c. See Mad NEA“ 

let them be either bodies actually coming to 
us from the ſun, or only motions or impreſſions upon the me- 
and are hardly ever, unleſs by 


"mPingence upon objects; and yet we ſee, that light is tranſmitted 
to the greateſt diſtances through pellucid bodies, and that in 
right lines. See Ray, Gesc. | 

ow how bodies ſhould have pores ſufficient for theſe effects, 
may be difficult to conceive, but not impoſſible: for Sir Iſaac 
ſhews, that the colours of all bodies ariſe from their particles 
being of ſuch a determinate ſize or magnitude. Wherefore, if 
we conceive thoſe particles to be ſo diſpoſed, as that there is as 
much poroſity, as there is of matter; and in like manner thoſe 
Particles to be compoſed of others much leſs, and that have as | 


and are preſcribed pounded | 


POR 
amounts to; 


| And ſo on, till we come to ſal; 
pores: then, if in any body there be 1 parti 


and that the laſt be of the Ole ; 


that body will have ſeven times as m h vacuity 2. On leaſt ſg, 
if four Dok degrees, and the laſt be tak os * id marr 
. . [ 


degrees, it will have thirty-one times Ave ſach 
dity: and if fix degrees, then it will gi « gg a a 
much vacuity, as ſolid matter. . times 4 
And perhaps in the wonderful conformation an 
tural badies, there may be other Proportions 
£0 us Wholly unknown; whence it is poſſible. 
farther great quantities of interſperſed vacuity 
PoREs, in anatom permeable * 
Parts of the skin; whereby we ſweat, or perf ir 
tab. anat. (myol.) fig. 8. litt dd, fig. 9. 5 1 50 
allo Curis and PERSpIRATION. | ; - 
Lhe pores are moſt remarkable in the hand; and 
ing the palm of the hand with a moderate glaſs 
well, we perceive innumerable little ridges, 0 
diſtance, running parallel to each other; elt 
and joints of the fingers, Sc. where they are 
8 gem triangles and ellipſes. 
n thele ridges ſtand the pores, in even rows, bio 
ſeen by a good eye without a glaſs 5 but wh te Nr 
looks like a little fountain; and the ſwear may be { 
therein, clear as rock-water; and as often as it 
| {prings up again. See SWEAT. 
he pores are placed on the ridges, not in the fur 


them; that the migbt be leſs liable to be ſt | 
ſion: "be the 5 7 nen 


ug 


there is a continual burnino; 

in 
. and ſoles. 595 
n 


the ſtoppage or conſtriction of the Pores of the Skin 


diſeaſe we Popularly called a cald. is commonly { 
fit; tho Dr. Keil >, arwnk 


diſſertation at the 
8 

In the philoſophical tranſactions we have an inſtance of « fl. 
dent near Leyden, much addicted to aſtronomy, who hog 


one day. In the 

skin, whereof he was afterwards cured. 

Bilary PoRR. See the articles BILARY, and Pokus. 

PORIME * PoRIMa, in geometry, a theorem, or Propoſition, 
1 eaſily demonſtrated, that it is almoſt ſelf-evident, $2 
XIOM. 


The word is formed from the Greek T0e4.D-,pervious, a thing 
eaſy to penetrate or conceive, and which opens the way to 
ſomething more difficult. 


Such, e. gr. is this, that a chord is wholly within the circle, 
Porime ſtands oppoſed to aporime, which denotes a propoſition 
Jo difficult, as to be almoſt impoſſible to be demonſtrated.— 
Such as the quadrature of the circle is now, amd as the {quaring 
of any aſſigned portion of Hippocrates's lunes formerly was, 
ce APORIME. | 
he porime coincides nearly with the lemma, or aſfimption, | 
See LEMMA. | 
PORESM *, PorIsMa, in mathematics, a general theorem, or 
canon, deduced from a geometrical locus, and ſerving for the 
ſolution of other general and difficult problems. See Taso- 
REM, and Locus. 


* Proclus derives the word from the Greek oel, I eftablih 
and conclude from ſomething already done and demonſtrated; 
and accordingly define; poriſma, a theorem drawn occafionally 
from ſome other theorem already demonſtrated.---In which 

_ fenſe it coincides with what we otherwiſe call corollary. 


PORISTIC method, in mathematics, is that which determine 
when, by what means, and how many different ways, a pto- 
blem may be ſolved. Sce PRO. E NM and RESOLUTION. 
PORPHYRIANA arbor. See the article ARBOR. uh 
PORPHYRIAN 8, a name given to the Arians, in the four 
century, by authority of Conſtantine, See e 5 
That prince, publiſhing an edict againſt Arius and 2 
declares, that as Arius has imitated Porphyry in og e as 
againſt religion, he deſerves to be noted with his in 221 Fre 
that as Porphyry is become the reproach of poſterity rocker 
writings ſuppreſſed; ſo be wills, that Arius and his fo 

be called Porphyrians, &c. EEE ho 
The e of the name ſeems to conſiſt in this, 5 * 
Arians endeavoured to reſtore idolatry: for in ug + 1 
ſon, whom they call a begotten God, is 2 e jr 7 w 
creature in the rank of God; and only differ from _ —x 
in this, that the one give the quality of God to one creature 


much interſperſed Vaculty or ſpace, as their quantity of matter 


other to a great many. 
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| E NIT Us, in antiquity, an appellation given 
n 2 E the eaſtern emperors: implying as much as, 
ee en URPLE. | | 
hors 07 * a word to ſignify, born in the purple palace, 
Cedrenus Fu of porphyry, a palace ſo called in Conftantinople ; 
eur Ecke empreſſes uſed to lie in. Ochers derive the appel- 
45 he imperial children, as ſoon as born, Were 
others from this, that the chamber wherein 


here 
8 hung with purple hangings. | 
; tne} Wer RY, PORPHYRITES; in natural hiſtory, &. a pre- 


0 an + of ſtone, or marble, of a browniſh-red colour ; fre- 
1 


e -ntly interſperſed with white ſtains; anciently brought from- 
U 


<ceding all others in hardneſs. See MARBLE. 

Bey N fin porphyry pillars, or obelisks, in Egypt ; 
ae r Cairo, and the other two at Alexandria. The Franks 
a 1 5 aguglia's, the Engliſh Cleopatra's needles. See 
C | 

0 5 n cult to conceive whence they ſhould have been brought; 
To Huntingdon aſſures us, that there is no quarry or rock 
WT -h ſtone in all the lower parts of Egypt ; fo far as the Nile 
ol Tos being perfect ſoil. V. Ray's trav. T. 2. p. 4601. 
wg rt of cutting porphyry, practiſed among the ancients, is 
571 * effect, it is hard to conceive what kind of tools they 
. have ſed for the faſhioning of theſe huge columns, and 
ae porphyry works found in ſome of the antique buildings in 


af the moſt conſiderable pieces, now remaining intire, 1s 
"1 of Conſtantia, daughter of the emperor Conſtantine, in 
og hurch of St. Agnes without the walls; ordinarily called, 
3 — of Bacchus, becauſe of ſeveral boys repreſented herein, 
| r ing among the vine- leaves. Add to this Apollo's, and the 

butt of twelve emperors, all in porphyry, in the palace of the 
CT ancient pieces appear to have been wrought with 
the chifſel, others with the taw, others with wheels, and others 
ground by degrees with emery. Yet the modern tools will 
Farce touch porphyry * either the ancients, therefore, had the 
ſceret of tempering ſteel better than we; or, as ſome incline to 
think, they had the art of ſoftening the porphyry : though it is 
more 4 that time and air have contributed to increaſe 
1 nels. 
lu Aalen tells us, he ſaw a workman at Rome employed in 
the cutting of 111 Jy ʒ but his advances were exceedingly ſlow, 

moſt inſenſible. 

110 way the Italian ſculptors have to work the pieces of old 

or2byry columns {till remaining, (for the porphyry quarries are 
— ſince loſt) is with a braſs ſaw without any teeth. With 
this, together with Tray and water, they rub and wear, with 
infinite patience. oce EMERY. 
Ye oe many excellent perſons endeavoured to retrieve the 
ancient art, particularly Leon Baptiſta Alberti; who 2 
for the necellary teraper, ſays, he found goats blood the be 
of any: yet even this availed bur little; for in working with 
chillels tempered herein, ſparks of fire came much more plen- 
tifully than pieces of the ſtone. By means hereof, the ſculptors 
were able to make a flat or oval form; but could never attain 
to any thing like a figure. See TEMPERING. 
It is true, in 1555. Coſmo de Medicis is ſaid to have diſtilled 
2 water from certain herbs, wherewith his ſculptor Franceſco 
Tadda, gave his tools ſuch an admirable hardneſs and temper, as 
that he performed ſome fine works with them; particularly, our 
Szviour's head in demi-relievo, Coſmo's head, and his du- 
cheſos. Even the very hair, and beard, how difficult ſoever, are 
here well conducted; and there is nothing of the kind better in 
all the works of the ancients: but the ſecret ſeems to have died 
with him. 
The French have lately found another method of cutting por- 
phjry, viz. with an iron ſaw without teeth, and grez, a kind of 
re? ſtone pulverized, and water. The authors of this inven- 
tion pretend, they could form the whole contour of a column 
hereby, had they matter to work on. | 
PORRACEOUS *, in medicine, a term applied to the bile, 
feces, cc. when their colour is green, approaching that of a 
leek. See Bil. E. ; 

The word is formed from the Latin porrum, leek. 


PRRETANI, a religious ſect, the followers of Gilbert de 
a Porree, biſhop of Poictiers, condemned in the twelfth cen- 
um, for admitting a phyſical diſtinction between God and his 
aributes; or, as Marſham ſays, for having written too curiouſly 
on the ſubject of the Trinity: for his real ſentiments, we are 
not over-well acquainted withal. 
ovever, he gave occaſion for thoſe ſuſpicions, by maintain- 
ng that this propoſition, Deus eſt bonitas, is not true, unleſs re- 
ced to this, Deus eſt bonus. And there are ſome paſſages 
noted by St. Bernard, who wrote warmly againſt him, wherein 
e ſeems to admit a real diſtinction between the nature of God 
nd his attributes. The Porretani are ſet in oppoſition to the 
Minals. See NOMINAL. | 
„ Paven, or harbour, a commodious place ſituate on the 
achat, or at the mouth of a river, with depth of water ſuf- 
* for ſhips of burden, and convenient bottom for an- 
8 age; Where veſſels lie by, to load or unload; ſcreened from 
4 wind, and ſafe from any enterprize of enemies; either by 
he 1 of the place, or by means of a mole, or dike, or 


POR 


| the like, with a chain and light-houſe. See HARBOUR, 

PrnaRos, exc. 3 
Ports are either natural or artificial, —_ 

Natural PoRTs are thoſe which providence ſeems to have formed 

for the communication of commerce. 

Artificial PoRTs are thoſe formed with moles, or projectures in- 

to the ſea. See MoLE. 
The Engliſh coaſts are exceedingly thin of ports. France has 
the advantage of all other countries in the number and excel- 
lence of ports: that of Breſt is the fineſt natural port in the 
world, as that of Dunkirk was lately the ſtrongeſt artificial one. 

Bar PoRTs, PoRTs de barre, are ſuch as can only be entered 
with the tide, as that of Goa. 

Cloſe PoRTs, are thoſe within the body of a city; as thoſe of 

hodes, of Venice, Amſterdam, Rochel, Bayonne, and St, 
John de Luz. 

Free PoRT, in commerce, a port open and free for merchants 

of all nations to load and unload their veſſels in, without pay- 
ing any duties or cuſtoms. See FREE, and DUTY. 
Such are the ports of Genoa and Leghorn.---The emperor, 
ſince his being in poſſeſſion of the ſtares in Italy, formerly be- 
longing to Spain, has ſeemed determined to eſtabliſh a free 
port in ſome of the cities he poſſeſſes on the Adriatic ſea.--- 
Marſeilles was declared a free port by an edict of Louis XIV. 
bearing date 5th March 1669. 

Free PORT is alſo uſed for a total exemption and franchiſe, which 

any ſet of merchants enjoy, for goods imported into a ſtate, or 
thoſe of the growth of the country exported. 
Such was the privilege the Engliſh enjoyed for ſeveral years after 
their diſcovery of the port of Archangel; and which was taken 
from them on account of the regicide in 1648. 

Cinque PoRTs. See CINQUE ports, BARON, GUARDIAN, and 

ARDEN. | 

PoRT is alſo ſometimes uſed for the burden of a ſhip. See SH 
and BURDEN. | 
The capacity of a veſſel is eſtimated in tuns; each whereof may 
contain about two thouſand pounds weight of ſea-watet. 
When then we ſay, a veſlel is of the port or burden of a thou- 
fand tuns; ir is not meant, as ſome imagine, that it bears ſo 
many casks full of merchandize ; but that the ſea-water, which 
would be contained in the ſpace which the capacity of the veſſel 
poſſeſſes in the ſea, weighs a thouſand tuns, which, at the rate 
of 2000 pounds each, is as much as to ſay, it bears a burden of 
two millions weight. See TUN. 

PoRT is alſo uſed for the palace of the grand ſignior, or emperor 
of the Turks. See SERAGLI9. 

PoRT is allo uſed for a ſtrong wine brought from Oporto, or Port- 
a-port in Portugal ; whence its name. See WINE. 

Po Rr of the voice, in muſic, the faculty and habit of make- 
ing the ſhakes, paſſages, and diminutions; wherein the beauty 
of a ſong, or piece of muſic, conſiſts; and which the Italians 
comprehend under the terms trilli, gruppi, ſtraſcini. 

PorT, among ſailors, denotes the larboard, or left ſide of the 

ſhip. See LAR BOARD. 

To port the helm, is to put the helm on the left {ide of the ſhip, 

that the ſhip may go to the right, or the ſtarboard. See 

HELM. DE | 

PORTA, in anatomy, or vena PoRrA, a very conſiderable 

vein, employed in bringing the blood from ſeveral parts, by an 
infinite number of branches, which it is divided into, to the 
liver, through the whole ſubſtance whereof it is diſſeminated. 
See tab. anat. (angeiol.) fig. 4. lit. a. ( ſplanch.) fig. 5. lit. i. 
See alſo VEIN and LIVER. | 
The vena porta is formed of two large veins; the meſenteric 
and ſplenic ; which are again formed of ſeveral other minuter 
veins coming from the ſtomach, inteſtines, ſpleen, epiploon, &c. 
See MESENTERIC and SPLENIC. 
The ancients gave it the name porta, as imagining it to bring 
the chyle, by its meſenteric branch, from the inteſtines to the 
liver; but ſome of the moderns have found another uſe for it. 
It is remarkable of the porta, that, after the manner of the 
arteries, it ſhoots itſelf from a trunk into branches; and being 
at laſt loſt in capillaries, it delivers the blood into the cava, by 
which it is immediately reconveyed to the heart. See Cava. 
The porta is formed out of the concurrence of divers veins, 
which, meeting together, make one of the moſt conſiderable 
venous trunks of the body, as to its bulk; though, contrary to 
the courſe of other veins, it runs not far in a trunk, but is, as 
wy obſerved, ſoon diſtributed again, by ramifications, into 
the liver. | 
This vein is vulgarly divided into branches without the liver, 
and branches within, and a trunk intermediate : but this divi- 
ſion is not very clear, the branches, as they are called, without 
the liver, not being ſo properly branches as roots; which have, 
by anatomiſts, been dignified with diſtinct names from the parts 
whence they come. | 
The veins which conſpire towards the formation of this trunk, 
which having been deſcribed in their proper places, or being to 
be deſcribed there, we ſhall not here inlarge upon, are, from 
the placenta uterina, in a foetus, the vena umbilicalis ; from 
the gall-bladder, the cyſticæ gemellz ; from the upper part of 
the ſtomach, the pylorica, or gaſtrica dextra, which goes to 
the trunk; the gaſtrica major, and minor ſiniſtra, from the 
ſtomach (of which the major is formed out of the coronaria 
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ventriculi); the epiplois ſiniſtra and poſtica, from the omen- 
tum; the vas, or vaſa brevia, from the ſtomach; the ſplenica, 
from the ſpleen: all which join to form the left, or ſplenic 
branch of the porta. 
The right, or meſenteric branch, conſiſts of the gaſtrica and 
epiploica dextra, from the ſtomach and omentum; the duodena, 
from the duodenum and jejunum ; the hxmorrhoidalis interna, 
from the imeſtinum re&um and colon; the meſaraics, from 
the meſentery. 
By means of all theſe veſſels, the porta receives the blood from 
moſt of the viſcera of the abdomen; and, after the coaleſcence 
of its branches, enters the liver in a trunk ; immediately under 
the ſurface whereof, having firſt formed a kind of ſinus, it is 
divided into two principal branches, and thoſe agaim into five, 
which ſcatter imumerable ramifications through the whole ſub- 


ſtance of the liver. | | ers 
The true uſe of this vein, hitherto unknown, Dr. Keill thinks 


he has diſcovered : and it is this: The bile, ſays he, being to | | 
be mixed with the chyle, as it comes out of the ftomach into | 


the duodenum, could no-where be fo conveniently ſecerned 
from the blood, as where the liver is placed: but if all the 
branches of the cceliac artery carried all the blood to the liver, 
from which the gall was to be ſeparated; it is evident, conſider- 
ing the nearneſs of the liver to the heart, and the inteſtine mo- 


tion of the blood, that ſo viſcid a ſecretion as the gall is, could | 


never have been formed. See GALL. | 
Nature therefore is forced to alter her conſtant method of ſend- 
ing the blood to all parts of the body by arteries: ſhe here 
forms a vein, by which ſhe ſends the blood from the branches 
of the meſenteric and celiac arteries to the liver. 
By this means the blood is brought a great way about, ere it 
arrive at the lĩyer; ſo that its celerity being diminiſhed, all the 
corpuſcles that are to form the gall, may have time to attract 
one another, and unite ere they come to their ſecerning veſſel. 
EKeill's anim. So p. 36, &c. See SECRETION. 

PORTABLE, ſomething eaſy of carriage. See CARRIAGE. 
Books in 12mo are valued for their being portable; eatily put in 
the pocket. This machine is the better, as being portable. 
Armies carry with them portable bridges, portable mills, boats, 
ovens, forges, &c. 

PoRTaBLE barometer, is a barometer ſo contrived as that it may 

be carried from place to place without being diſordered. See 
BAROMETER. 
A portable barometer was an extraordinary thing a little while 
ago: at preſent they are made portable of all ſorts; being ſo 
contrived, as that the mercury may be ſcrewed quite up to the 
ſealed end of the tube; by which means it is ſecured from 
ſwagging, and ſo endangering the breaking of the tube. A 
contrivance for which we are indebted to Mr. Patrick 

PORTAIL, in architecture, the face or frontiſpiece of a 
church, viewed on the fide wherein is the great door. 

Portail is alſo uſed for the great door itſelf of a palace, 
caſtle, & c. 

PORTAL *, in architecture, a term uſed for a little ſquare 
corner of a room, cut off from the reſt of the room, by the 
wainſcot; frequent in the ancient buildings, but now diſuſed. 

*The word ſeems a diminutive of the French, port, door, gate; 
it being through this that they entered into the room. 

PoRTAL is ſometimes alſo uſed for a little gate, portella; where 
there are two gates of a different bigneſs. See GATE. 

PoRTAL is ſometimes alſo uſed for a kind of arch of joiner's work 
before a door. 

PORTATE., in heraldry.-—A croſs PORTATE is a crofs which 

does not ſtand upright, as croſſes generally do; but lies athwart 
the eſcutcheon, in bend, as if it were carried on a man's ſhoul- 
der. See CRoss. 
Colombiere tells us, it is by ſome called por?e, that is, carried; 
becauſe, when our Saviour went to ſuffer death, he was obliged 
to carry his croſs, which is always thus repreſented ſloping, and 
inclined aſter this manner. 

PORT-CRAION, a pencil-caſe, an inſtrument ſerving to 
incloſe a pencil, and occaſionally alſo uſed as a handle for hold- 
ing it. See PENCIL. 

It is uſually four or five inches long, and contrived fo as the 

pencil may be flid up and down it by means of a ſpring and 

button. Its outſide is filed into eight ſides or faces, whereon 

are drawn the ſector- lines; its inſide, round: ſometimes it is 

made round or cylindrical .both without-fide and within, and 
bas its length divided into inches and parts of inches. 

PORTCULLICE, called alſo herſe and farraſin, in fortifi- 
cation, an aſſemblage of ſeveral great pieces of wood laid or 

joined acroſs one another, like an harrow ; and each pointed at 
the bottom with iron. See HERSE and SARRASIN. | 
Theſe formerly ufed to be hung aver the gate-ways of fortified 
places, to be ready to let down in caſe of a ſurprize, when the 
enemy ſhould come ſo quick, as not to allow time to ſhut the 
res. | 
ut now a-davs, the orgues are more generally uſed, as bging 
found to anſwer the purpoſe better. See ORGVES. 

POR T-DIEU, among the French, is a pariſh-prieſt, whoſe 
buſineſs is to carry the viaticum, or ſacrament, to ſick people. 
See VIATICUM. | | x 

PORTER, in the cireuit of juſtices, is an officer who carries 


— 


 PorTER of the door of the parlament. os | 
© Of th parkament-houſe r 
belonging to that high court: 3 
| © 005 ur. 1 d. ee privilege | 
- Groom F ORTER. See the article GRoo | 7 
POR T-FIRE, a paper-tube, about no | 
2 compoſition of meal-powder, ſulphur and falt. © filed wig 
moderately hard ; uſed to fire guns and mortars i 1 rammeg 
PORTGIAIVE, f 8 
Word- bearer, an | 
land, called by the Latins n. : See Kone Of knight in po. 
It was confirmed by pope Innocent III. and b hi 
Livonia to defend the preachers of the goſpel A * ſent in 
at the firſt converſion of that country. Being too w the infde; 
that buſineſs, my united themſelves with the Tem Ak toes 
rian knights, by the = of authority ; and inſtead x" Of M. 
the ſword, were called, knights of the crofs Th, knights gf 
gain under Univus, their great maſter, anno 1541 7 Kart 
he Teutonic knights being then diſpoſſeſſed of p 
the part-glaives going into Luther's opinions 5 nd 
away ; for in the year 1557. they fell out with the bj ome 
Riga, of the houſe of Brandenburg, becauſe he would hop of 
brace their notions; and he, to ſecure his own eſtat 1 
A i mp or Polanders. ® Put Rg 
terwards, the knights having moſt of Livoniz tab. 
them by the Muſcovites, they put Wenger . _ 
tection of Sigiſmond Auguſtus, king of Poland, au 
but William of Furſtembourg, their great maſter be 
trayed by his own mercenaries into the hands of the Maul = 
Gothard Ketler his ſucceſſor, following the example of kj.» 
the great maſter of Pruſſia, tranſacted with the aforeſiid $;, 
mond for the whole eſtate, which he ſurrendered to hi . 
uſe in the caſtle of Riga, together with his croſs, the ſeal; 75 
order, the charters and grants of the ſeveral p. 5 0 
perors, which concerned the ſame; as alſo the keys of th 4 
and caſtle of Riga, the office of great maſter, the rights of 80 
age, and all the powers and privileges appertaining to e 
ceiving back again from Radzivil, the king's commiſſioner . 
dukedom of Courland to him and his heirs for ever. Are 
PO RT-GR EVE*, or PoRTGRave, was anciently the pri 
Cipal magiſtrate in ports and other maritime towns. nt 
# Fo —_ is N from the Saxon port, a port or othe 
own; and geref, a goyernor.---It is ſometimes ah 
fort-reve. See Neve. I tate 
Camden obſerves, that the chief magiſtrate of I. 
antiently called port- greve; inſtead of — 8 
two bailiffs; and ſoon afterwards king John granted them 2 
mayor for their yearly magiſtrate. See Maro. | 
The charter of William the conqueror to the city of London 
runs thus: © William king, grete William biſhop, and Godfrey 
0 e e and all the burgeis within London, French and 
bY ngliſh. Igrant you that I will that ye be all your law-worth 
* that ye were in Edward's day the king. And I will that each 
© child be his fader's eyer, and I will not ſuffer that ony man 
* you any Var. breed, and God you keepe.” 
POR T-HOLES, in a ſhip, are the embraſyres, or holes in 
the ſides of the veſſel, through which the muzzles of the c- 
nons are put. See EMBRASURE. 
Large ſhips have three rows of port. holes, or batteries; eich 
uſually conſiſting of fifteen port-Holes. 
In ſtorms, they uſe to ſhut up the port- Holes, to prevent the 
water's driving through them. | 
In Engliſh, Dutch, and French ſhips, their valves or caſements 
= faſtened a- top of the apertures; in Spaniſh veſſels ale of 
em. 
PORTICO, in architecture, a kind of gallery on the ground; 
or a piazza encompaſſed with arches ſupported by columns, 
where people walk under covert. See PIAzzA. 
The roof is uſually vaulted, ſometimes flat. The ancients 
called it Iacunar. See LACUNAR, VAULT, &c. 
Though the word portico be derived from porta, gate, dot; 
yet it is applied to any diſpoſition of columns which form 4 
allery, without any e er relation to doors or gates 
he moſt celebrated portico*s of antiquity were thoſe of Solo 
mon's temple, which formed the atrium or court and encom- 


1 


paſſed the ſanctuary: that of Athens, built for the pa to Pointed | 
divert themſelves in, and wherein the philoſophers hel ther of Port. 
diſputes and converſations; which occaſioned the diſciples of abbey ſe 
Zeno to be called ſtoics, from the Greek goa, porticus: and teſtrictio 
that of Pompey at Rome, raiſed merely for magnificence, con. Dull perl; 
ſiſting of ſeveral rows of columns ſupporting a plat-form 0 tO reduce 
vaſt extent: a draught whereof, Serlio gives us in bis and 1709. an 
buildings. — 60 rh 
Among the modern portico s, the moſt celebrated is the pial 10 the li 
of St. Peter of the Vatican.---That of Covent-Garden, Lond boo, | 
the work of Inigo Jones, is alſo much admired. | Were pub. 


| PORTIO, PorT1oN, a part, or diviſion of any thing. de Pure, and c 


ParT and Dty1s10N. ok the 


PoRT1ON, in the canon law, is that allowance, or Prop. 2 
which a vicar ordinarily has out of a rectory, or improprom 
be it certain or uncertain. See VICAR and IMPROPRIATIOY.. 
PORT IO dura, and mollis, in anatomy, a partition of t : r 
pair of nerves of the brain; which, before its egrels ons b 
dura mater, is apparently divided into two branches Fre 
pretty tough and firm, called portio dura; the other 


a verge, or white rod, before the juſtice in eyre; ſo called 4 
gortango virgam. See VERGER, | 


lax, called portio mollis. See . pol 


PoRT-MANTEAU is 


PORT MO 


PORT-N AILS, in a ſhip, ſuch as arg uſed to faſten the hinges | 


PORTRAIT, PouRTRarT, or POURTRAITURE, in painting, 
” the —_— of a perſon, and eſpecially a face, done from 


PORT-ROPES, in a ſhip, thoſe which ſerve to haul up the 
ports of the ordnance. ES 
PORT-ROY AL, a term that makes a conſiderable figure in the 


POR 


Arp PorTIonAaRiUs. Where a parſonage is f POR T-SOKEN#, or PorT-s0K4, the ſuharb of a city; ar 

PO RTI ONE, *. 2 by three miniſters, alter- | » Mg. 
Burford, &c. in Shropſhire; the vicars | 
bents are called portiouers, becauſe they have but their 


ſerved ſometimes 


nately 5 as Br omy ar 2 
or incum Arion of tythes, or profits of the living. 
rrion or pr Of oor. A 885 EE STONE. 


a yard is 
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place within the liberties and juriſdiction thereof. 


fa captus, &c. Somn. Gavellind. 
PORTUGUESE coins. See the article Cors. 


PORTLAND in a ſhip, denotes the gun-wale. See tab. | PoRTUGUEsE meaſure. See the article MEasuRE. 
bp. Fe: is down on the dock, they fay, the yard is drr 


882277 PORT US. See the article QuIN E Porrug. 
T-VENT, in an organ, is a wooden pipe, well cloſed, 
which ſerves to convey the wind from the bellqws to the ſound- 


p 2 MAN NI MQT E, in old records, the port-mens court, board of the organ. See Ox G AN. 


or town. See PORT-MEN. 


held in ag) en ; Fre Ty 
"'MANTEAU, a piece of joiners work, faſtened to 
Py 2 5 in a wardrobe, armory Cc. proper for the hanging 


on of cloaks, hats, c 


or the like, 
vellers are d 


whereof there are twelve: their buſineſs is to keep the king's 
hat, gloves, cane, ſword, Ge. to take them from him, and to 


bring them to him again when wanted. 


The Dauphin has alſo his port-mante au. Anſwerable to theſe | 


are the cardinals caudataries, Or tail-bearers. 5 
The Romiſh biſhops have alſo their porz-crozx, port-mitres, 
&c, 4. e. croꝛier- bearers, mitre-bearers, @c. 


þORT-MEN, the twelve burgeſſes of Ipſwich; thus called in 
the ſtar. 13 Eliz. 


Cimden adds, that the name was common to the inhabitants 
of all the cinqy ports. See QUINQUE portus. | 
E * ſignifies a court kept in port or haven towns; 
ij ſwani-mote in the foreſt. It is ſometimes alſo called the 
portmote court. See Pox r and Cour. 
* The word is formed from the Saxon, port, port, and genot, 
conventus, meeting; . 4. portgemet. : | 
Portmates are alſo held in ſome inland towns, as at Knolſt in 
Cheſhire. | 


to the ports. See NAIL. 


the life. See PAINTING. : ; 
In this ſenſe, we ſay, portrait-painting, in oppoſition to hiſtory- 
painting, where all reſemblance of perſon is diſregarded. 

Portraits are uſually painted in oil-colours, ſometimes in water; 
ſometimes in miniature, with crayons, pens, paſtels, Gc. See 
LIMNING, MINIATURE, &c. „„ 
It was ſaid of a great painter, who never ſucceeded in the like- 
neß, (Sir Peter Lely, if we miſtake not) that he made a great 
many fine pictures, but all poor portraits. „ 


republic of learning. Its origin is this: 
Philip Auguſtys, wandering from his company in hunting near 
Chevreuſe, weſtward of Paris, found a little chapel, where he 
put up, expecting ſome of his attendants might meet him. This 
happzning accordingly, he gave the place the name of the king's 
port, Port du roi, or Port- royal; and to give thanks for his 
deliverance, reſolved to erect a monaſtery there. 
Odo, biſhop of Paris, apprized of his intention, prevented | 
him; and, with the concurrence of Mathilda, wife of Matth. 
Montmorenci, firſt lord of Marly, built a nunnery in 1204. 
alling it with Ciſtercians, who continued under the juriſdiction 
of the general of that order cill the year 1627. when they were 
«way to a houle given them in the Fauxbourg St. Jaques 
8 | A fs | FA 
In 1647. they quitted the habit of Ciſtercians, and embraced | 
the niticution of the perpetual adoration of the ſacrament. The 
lame year the archbiſhop of Paris allowed them to remand ſome 
* religious to their former abbey, and to re-eſtabliſh the 
me, | | | 
Home time after, the formulary of Alexander VII. being ap- 
pointed to be ſubſcribed throughout the kingdom; the religious 
bf Fort. royal in the city ſigned it; thoſe remitted to the former 
e it extremely, and at laſt only ſigned it with great 
reſtrictions. | 

vill perſiſting in the ſame ſentiments, the king finding no way 
o reduce them but by diſperſing them; that was executed in 
1709. and the revenues given to the other monaſtery. | 
Obon this evacuation, ſeveral eccleſiaſtics, and others, who 
the like ſentiments with regard to the ſubſcription as the 
teizious, retired to Port. royal, and had apartments there; and 
ere publiſhed ſeveral books both on the ſubject of this diſ- 
Putt, and other topics;---whence all that adhered to that party 


alſo uſed for a cloak-bag, of cloth, leather, 
wherein the cloak and other habiliments of tra- 
iſpoſed, and laid on the horſe's crupper. See 


EE: | ? 
— TEA is alſo an officer under the king of France, 


PORUS bilarius, bilary Pokx, or hepatic duct, in anatomy, a 
duct, which, with the cyſtic, or choledoc, forms the common 
canal of the bile. See BILE. VPP 


ried the bile into the gall- bladder. Its office is to convey it into 
the inteſtines by the ductus communis; for in blowing into it, 
that inteſtine is found to ſwell. See BILAR V, and Dycrvg 
cammunis. 5 5 


x 


ſtill, with all four feet on the ground; to denote thereby, that 
it is not in a moving poſture. | 1 : 
POSITION, in phyſics, ſite, or ſituation; an affection of 
place, which expreſſes the manner of any body's being therein. 
See Boy, PLAck, Gc. See alſo DispostTION, INTER- 
POSITION, JUXTAPOSITION, and TRANSPOSITION. | 
PosIT1oN, in architecture, denotes the ſituation of a building, 
with regard to the points of the horizon. See BUILDING, * 
Vitruvius directs the poßtian of a building to be luch, as that 
the four corners point directly to the four winds. 
Posiriox, in aftronomy. The poſitian of the ſphere is either 
right, parallel, or oblique; whence ariſes the inequality of our 
days, difference of ſeaſons, &c. See SPHERE. RE 
Circles of POSITION, are fix great circles paſling through the inter- 
{ſection of the meridian and horizon, and dividing the equator 
into twelve equal parts. See CIRCLE. 2 
The ſpaces included between theſe circles, are what the aſtro- 
logers call the zavelve houſes; and which they refer to the twelve 
triangles marked in their themes. See THEME. © 
Thele circles are repreſented on the globe by the ſemicircle of 
Poſition. See GLOBE. 5 
PosIT10N, in dancing, the manner of diſpoſing the feet, with 
regard to each other. 1 | | 
There are four regular poſitions: the firſt, when the feet are 
Joined in a line parallel to the ſhoulders: the ſecond, when 
the heels are perpendicularly under the ſhoulders; and of con- 
ſequence, the width of the ſhoulders apart: the third, when 
one foot is before the other, in ſuch manner, as that the heel 
is in the cavity form'd by the rotula and carpus of the foot: 
the fourth, when one foot is the width of the ſhoulders apart 
from the other, the heel ſtill anſwering to the cavity above-men- 
tioned, which is the only regular manner of walking. 
PosrT1oN, in arithmetic, a rule, ſo called, for — 
rule of falſe poſition, or of falſbood, conſiſts in calculating on 
ſeveral falle numbers, taken at random, as if they were the 
true ones; and from the differences found therein, determining 
the number ſought. 5 nt — 
Paſition is either ſingle or double. | 
Single POSITION is, when there happens in the propoſition ſome 
Partition of numbers into parts proportional; in which caſe, 
the queſtion may be reſolved at one operation by this rule: 
Imagine a number at pleaſure, and work therewith accordin 
to the tenour of the queſtion, as if it were the true number: and 
what proportion there is between the falſe concluſion and the 
5 ſuch proportion the given number has to the num- 
er foughr. l N ee 
Therefore the number found by argumentation ſhall be the firſt 
term of the rule of three; the number ſuppoſed; the ſecond 
term; and the given number, the third. See GOLDEN rale. 


Double PosIT10N is, when there can be no partition in the num- 


bers to make a proportion. 

In this caſe, therefore, you muſt make a ſuppoſition twice; 
proceeding therein according to the tenour of the queſtion.” * 
If neither of the ſuppoſed numbers ſolve the propoſition, ob- 
ſerve the errors, and whether they be greater or leſſer than the 
reſolution requires; and mark the errors accordingly, with the 
ſigns + and —. oo owe”, 
Multiply, contrariwiſe, the one poſitjon by the other error; and 
if the errors be both too great, or both too little, ſubtract the 
one product from the other, and divide the difference of the pro- 
ducts by the difference of the errors. — 

It the errors he unlike, as the one +, and the other —, add 
the products, and divide the ſum thereof by the ſum of the 
errots added together. For the proportion of the errors is the 
ſame with the proportion of the excęſſes or defects of the num- 


p 2 
-t 


bers ſuppoſed, to the numbers fought. 


Wok the name of Port-royaliſts, and their books, books of PosrT1ON, in geometry, is a term ſometimes uſed in contra- 


royal. 
fence'we ſay, the writers of hab 2, Meſſieurs de Port- 
Kee the tranſlations of Port- royal, the Greek and Latin me- 
TH P ort. royal, which are grammars of that language. 
20 LE, à public ſale of goods to the higheſt bidder. 
ION | | 
77 in the ſtar. an. 35. Hen. 8. cap. 7. denotes the ſale 


diſtinction to magnitude. Thus, a line is ſaid to be giver in 
poſition, poſitione data, when its ſituation, bearing, or direction, 
with regard to ſome other line, is given: on the contrary, a 
line is giyen in magnitude, when its length is given, but not 
its ſituation. See G1yEN, and SUB-CONTRARY: 1 
Sir Iſaac Newton ſhews how to find a point, from which three 
lines, perpendicularly let fall to three other lines given in poſi- 


un Preſently u al 3 | | 
Wer- ugh. y upon its arriyal in the port or haven, See | 


tion, haye any given ratio, Gr. 
5 . POSITION 


The word is formed from the Saxon, port, city; an foba, 
juriſdigon.---Conceſf quod nullus de civitate, we] Ke Eats 


Fallopius was miſtaken in jmagining, that the porus bilarius car- 


POSE, in heraldry, denotes a lion, horſe, or other beaſt ſtanding 
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PosrTION is alſo uſed for a theſis or propoſition maintained in 

the ſchools. See Trts1s. EP 

Traiterous POsITION, See the article TRAITEROUS. | 

POSITIVE, a term of relation ſometimes oppoſed to negative. 
See NEGATIVE and AFFIRMATIVE. | 
Thus, we ſay, the commandments are ſome of them poſitive, 
others negative. See DECALOGUE. 

PosIT1vE quantity, in algebra, a real or affirmative quantity; 
or a quantity greater than nothing;---thus called, in oppoſition 
to a privative or negative quantity, which is leſs than nothing. 
See QUANTITY. 

Poſitive quantities are deſignd by the character prefixed to 
them, or ſuppoſed to be prefixed. See CHARACTER. 

PosrT1VE is alſo uſed in oppoſition to relative, or arbitrary. See 
RELATIVE. | 
Thus we ſay, beauty is no poſitive thing, but depends on the 

different taſtes of the people. See RELATIVE. . 

PosrITIvE is allo uſed in oppoſition to aatural. See NATURAL. 
Thus we ſay, a thing is of poſitive right, meaning, it is founded 
on a law which depends ablolutely on the authority of him who 
made ir. | 
The prohibition of eating certain beaſts, under the old law, 
was of poſitive right; the command to honour father and 

mother, of natural right. See RIGHT. 

PosrTIvE degree, in grammar, is the adjective in its ſiniple ſigni- 
fication; without any compariſon. See DEGREE. : 
Or, poſitive degree is that termination of an adjective, which 
expreſſes its ſubject {imply and abſolutely, without comparing 
it with any other. 

Thus, good, bonus, fair, pulcher, &c. are in the poſitive de- 
gree; better, fairer, in the comparative. See COMPARATIVE. 

PosrTrvE theology, is that which conſiſts in the ſimple underſtand- 


ing or expoſition of the dogma's and articles of faith, as con- | 
tained in the holy ſcriptures, or explained by the fathers |. 


and councils, clear of all diſputes and controverlies. See 
THEOLOGY; : 

Ia this ſenſe, poſitive theology ſtands oppoſed to ſcholaſtic and 
polemical theology. See SCHOLASTIC and POLEMICAL. 

PosrT1vE, in mulic, denotes the little organ uſually behind, or 
at the foot of the organiſt, played with the ſame wind, and the 
ſame bellows, and conſiſting of the ſame number of pipes with 
the large one, though thoſe much ſmaller, and in a certain pro- 

ortion. See ORGAN. 
n the organs of the Jeſuits, the poſitive is in the grand body. 

PosrrIvE levity. See the article LEvITY. 

PosrTivE cold. See the article Col. D. 

PosrrivE nodes. See the article MoDE. | 

POSSE comitatus, POWER of the county, a phraſe in law, ſigni- 
fying the aid and artendance of all knights, gentlemen, yeomen, 
labourers, ſervants, apprentices, villains, and others, above 

the age of fifteen years, within the county; becaule all above 
that age are bound to have harneſs by the ſtatute of Wincheſter: 
only women, eccleſiaſtical perſons, and ſuch as are decrepit and 
infirm, are excuſed. 
It is uſed where a riot is committed, a poſſeſſion kept upon a 
forcible entry, or any force of reſcue uſed, contrary to the 
command of the king's writ, or in oppoſition to the execution 
of juſtice. Stat. 2. Hen. 5. 

POSSESSION, Posskss io, in law, quaſe pedis poſitio; an 
action whereby we hold or occupy any thing, either de jure, or 
de facto. See OCCUPANCY. 

PossEs$ION de facto, is when there is an actual and effectual 
enjoyment of the thing. See DE F Acro. 

Poss uss 10 N de jure, or in law, is the title a man has to enjoy 
a thing, though it be ſometimes uſurped, and in the actual po/ſ- 

ſeſſion of another. 

Unity of PosskssiodN makes what the civilians call conſolidation. 
E. gr. If a lord purchaſe a tenancy, held of himſelf by her- 
riot ſervice; the ſervice becomes extinct by unity of poſſeſſion, 
z. e. by the ſeignory and tenancy's coming into the tame hand. 
See CONSOLIDATION and UNITY. 

Long poſſeſſon beyond the memory of man begets a right. See 
PRESCRIPTION. 

By the French laws, a poſſeſſion of three years, in matters per- 
ſonal, begets a right; and-in real eſtates, a poſſeſſion of ten 
years, among perſons living near the premiſes, and twenty years 
among thoſe that live ellewhere. 

Annual PosskssloN is the zſucapio, which gives a right to move- 
ables: a triennial and peaceable poſſeſſion of a benefice, is ſuf- 
ficient to maintain it; provided it be founded on a plauſible 
titla . | 
A poſſeſſion of an eſtate for ten years by a perſon 1 and 
of twenty years by one abſent, with a title; or of thirty years 

without any, gives a full right. See PRESCRIPTION. 

Centenary poſſeſſion conſtitutes poſſeſſion immemorial; the beſt 

and moſt indiiputable of all titles. 


Posskss10 N is ſoinetimes alſo uſed for the act of taking poſſeſſion, 


which is performed with certain formalities, whereby a perſon 
is juſtified to be in the enjoy ment of any thing. See LivERY 
and SE ISIN. | | | 

Anciently, upon buying an eſtate, poſſeſſion was taken with a 
deal of ceremony: in ſome places, by a ſtick, a branch, or 
a ſtraw, put into the hands of the buyer by the ſeller. See IN- 


VESTITURE. | | 


POS 


PossE8510N of 4 benefice, in ſome cuſtoms. ; 
the church, kneeling down, kiſſing the al 
we See INDucTioN, c. a 

n ſome caſes, poſſeſſion is taken by the | 
The emperors anciently put — 4 in Se af th ſteeple. 

p a ring and a * on InvesTITURE. „ BlVing then 
OSSESSION is alſo uſed for th ; | 
devil. See DAMONIAC. evan FRO Poſſefſed by the 
Poſſeſſion differs from obſeſſion, in that in the f 
acts inwardly; and in the latter outwardly, See 

POSSESSIVE, in grammar, is applied to p- 
denote the enjoyment or poſſeſſion of any chit 
ng or in 2 See PRoNouN 

us, mine, thine, his, ours, &c. ar * 

POSSIBILITAS, PossriLITY, in our og eller 
ſometimes uſed for a thing done wilfully . or _—_ boote, 
In which ſenſe it ſtands oppoſed to impoſſibilitas 415 
againſt the will. 8 autem oculos aſnaſſet, reddat a thing dp, 

2 5 accuſetur in eo facto. Leg Alfred, 49% 

i quis agat impoſſibiliter, aon eft ommino Gris „ 4. ain 

tarie Nelas x Pr Canur. c. 6. | Hove nat S role, 

POSSIBILITY, Poss1miL1TAs, denotes a non-re 
exiſting in a thing that does not any way exiſt. See Ponte 
This non-repugnance to exiſting is no other than he SID 
bility of any thing; which conſiſts in this, that there * 
cient cauſes actually exiſting, or at leaſt poſſible 3 fl. 
thing may be produced, or be brought to exiſt: 3 1 
there is a God, or an almighty cauſe. See n i 
So that poſſibility does not imply any thing in the thin + 
bur ts a mere extrinſic denomination taken from the . 
ag ny _ principally of God. Aber 
In effect, if a creatable thing had any intrinſic poſſibil 
- N ee that ſuch a thing muſt exiſt even witho, 
And yet we may allow an intrinſic poſſibility of a thirs ; 
poſſibility we do not underſtand its rar 3h => 2 
repugnance to exiſt; but only the non · repugnance of the L 
3 contained in its idea. But ſuch poſſibility is mercl 

POSSIBLE, PossIBILE, is ſometimes oppoſed to real ey 
and underſtood, in the ſchools, of * 9 
it _ not * _ yet may exiſt ;---as, a new ir 
another wor c. which are particularly ſaid 
Poſſible, . | : = * 
It is alſo oppoſed to impoſſible. See IMmeossBLE. In which 
ſenſe it is applicable to any thing that does not contradict itſelf 
or involve contradictory predicates; whether it actually exiſt 
ble as a man, fire, G c. Theſe are alſo {aid to be logicall 
Poſſible, | 
Ir is a great point of controverſy among the ſchool philoſophers 
whether and how far things may be ſaid to have any entity, whil 
only in a ſtate of poſſibility? See PossIBILITY. 

Poſſibles are ordinarily conceived to be three-fold; future, poter- 
tial, and merely poſſible. 

Future POSSIBLE, is that whoſe production is decreed and aſcer- 
tained ;---v. gr. the futurition of all thoſe events fixed by the 
immutable decree, or the immutable will, of the Almighty. 

Potential possIhLE, is that which is contained or lies hid in its 
cauſes: as, the tree in the ſeed, the fruit in the tree, &. 

Mere POSSIBLE, is that which might exiſt, though it never ſhall 
Ochers diſtinguiſh poſſibles into metaphyſical, phyſical, and ethical, 

Metaphyſical POSSIBLE, is that which may at leait be broughtto 
being by ſome ſupernatural and divine power,--as, the relur 
rection of the tend, 

In which ſenſe the word is oppoſed to an impoſſible even to God 
himſelf; as, a crooked ſtraitneſs, a ſquare circle, an ini 


s taken by n. 
tar, and ae 


Ozsxsslox 
"NOUN, which 
ng, either in 2 


perfect creature, a mortal God. | Scotia 
Phyſical possiIhLE, is that which e be effected by a naturd maſter 
yore as, to overturn the Turkiſh empire. | Thou 

n oppoſition to ſuch things as cannot be produced by any fl at 
power; as, to reſtore the dead, @c. before 
Ethical possikLE, is that which may be done by prudent perſons, BN fer any 


uſing all the proper means they have for the ſame.— Again, It 


; Th 
uſed for any thing done according to right reaſon, and con e cl 


of two 


ently with the laws. : An 
In * firſt ſenſe, it is poſſible for the Venetians to _ 5 "IE" 
1 at ſea: In the ſecond, whatever 15 right and Jul“ For me 
o fable. 5 Ather 
8 of iſſue extinct. See TAIL. Me of The Gr 
POST“, in the military art, is any ſpot of ground capadde kept in | 
lodging ſoldiers. | d: font ordinary 
The word is formed from the Latin, poſſtus, placed; that yaj} 
derive it from poteſtas, power. D = uled by t 
A poſt denotes any ground or place, fortified or not, V 15 ferves, th 


in five ho 
Places are 
Peay POST 
ne parts 


body of men may make a ſtand, and fortiſy themſelve o 
main in a condition to fight an enemy. 
Hence they ſay, the poſt was relieved, 
poſt was taken ſword in hand, c. 

A ſpot of ground ſeized by a party to ſecure th 
army, and to cover the poſts chat are behind, is C 
vance poſt. — nes of en 
The advance guard, or the right of the two lines " thee 
ec. is called the poſt of honour, and is always given de 
regiments. | PosT5, 


the poſt was quitted, te 


the front 07 ing ix 
alled all ate lifely = 


army, 97 tO mo 
del 1 © penny 
hö office 
XcOmpran 
a bund red 
VL, II 


| 2 11 in : e 
Pos rs, in building, Tininen, HovusE, @c. 


Crown Pos T. 


From this office letters and packets are diſpatched every Mon- 


leur) Posr, a poſt eſtabliſhed for the benefit of London, and 


POS _. 
efty big pieces of timber, plac 


c. See 


Pos 


. 


ed upright in | PosrTs, in ſculpture, & e. denote ornaments formed after the mans 
gs ner of rolls, or wreathings; thus called, becauſe they ſeem ta 


run after one another. See FRE rr. 


houſes Gc. incipal p ch p ; framed ö 
orner poſts are called the principal poſts tlie pd ening the | Some are ſimple; others enriched, or flouriſhed. 


The corner Irinci for ſtrengt 
a is between principal poſts 8 
N the hooks are called the prick-poſts. 


An excellent - 
burn the en 


very coal. VVV 
ae See the article CROWN poſt. 


osT *, alſo d 
by changing he 
#The name 15 
-ofted, or diſpoſe 
d is alſo app e 
he takes up, and lays down his 
or diſtances between 
oſt-horſe poſt-houſe, & c. 

2 en made of poſt 
de curſu publico; 


nd were 2 
eſtabliſhment, 2 e time, the meſſengers ſeized any horſes tha 


es from time to time. See COURIER. . 
pn hence, that the horſes are 
d from diſtance to diſtance. 


England, po 
a Gr 2, ho enabled the king to ſettle a poſt-office, and 
appoint a governor. 
The Engliſh .poſt- 
who have under them about forty other officers, of their own 
zppointing, who are all ſworn, and give ſecurity for their faith- 
ful diſcharge, &-c. as the receiver, comptroller, accomptant, fix 
clerks of the ſeveral roads, a window-mar, and ſixteen ſorters, 
for the inland office. For the foreign office, are a comprroller 


and alphabet-keeper, ſix clerks, and a foreign officer; belides |. 


ſolicitors and clerks, and ſixty- ſeven letter-carriers. 


day, to France, Spain, Italy, Germany, Sweden, Kent, and 
the Downs; every Tueſday to all parts of England, Scotland, 
and Ireland; alſo to Holland, Germany, Sweden, &c. every 
Wedneſday to Kent only, and the Downs; every Thurſday to 
all parts of England and Scotland, as alſo to France, Spain, 
and Italy; every Friday to Flanders and Holland, Germany, 
Sweden, Kent, and the Downs; and every Saturday to all parts 
of England, Scotland, and Ireland. 

Again, letters are returned to London from all parts of England 
and Scotland, Wales only excepted, every Monday, Wedneſ- 


diy, and Friday: from Wales every Monday and Friday; and | 


trom Kent and the Downs every Day. 
On this grand office depend 182 poſt-maſters in England and 
Scotland, who keep regular offices in their ſtages, and ſub-poſt- 
maſters in their branches. 
Though the number of letters in England was anciently very 
ncontiderable; yet it is now fo increaſed, that this office, 
before the addition of the penny-poſt, was farmed at 50000 J. 
per annum. 
The charge of a letter of a ſheet of paper 80 miles, is 3 d. 
of two ſheets, 6 4. for above 80 miles, a ſheet 44. two, 8d. 
n ounce of letters for 80 miles, 1 s. for aboye, 15s. 6d. 
Note, The poſt travels at the rate of 120 miles in 24 hours. 
For thoſe who chuſe to travel with the poſt, horſes are ready, 
the rate of 3 4. = mile, and 4 d. to the boy every ſtage. 
The Great Mogul performs part of his poſtage by pigeons, 
iet in ſeveral places, for the conveyance of letters on extra- 
ordinary occaſions. They M carry them from one end of 
vaſt empire to another. The ſame vehicles have been 
ued by the Dutch in ſieges. And at this day, Tavernier ob- 
ſerves, the conſul of Alexandretta ſends news daily to Aleppo, 
in five hours time, by means of pigeons; though thoſe two 
PLCS are three days journey on horleback apart. 


— 2 adjacent; whereby any letter or parcel, not exceed- 

Faern ounces weight, or ten pounds value, is ſpeedily and 

neh conveyed to and from all parts within the bills of morta- 

J vo moſt towns and villages within ten miles of London, for 

de penny each packet, letter, & c. 

5 once is managed by a comptroller; under whom are an 
uptant, collector, fix ſorters, ſeven ſub- ſorters, and above 


hod to preſerve poſts from rotting, is, to | ſeveral | 
3 are © be ſet in the ground, the out- ſide ſteriority. See PosSTERIOR. 


enores the diſpatch a courier or letter- carrier makes, 


lied to the perſon himſelf; the houſes | For this the cuſtos brevium 
charge; and the ſtages, | nothing, if it be returned at the day. See WRIT. 


houſe and houſe.-—Hence the phraſes, | PosT-DIssE151N, a writ given by the ſtature of Weſtminſter, for 


theſe were very different from the preſent | 
pen pr 52 horſes firſt appointed by POST EA, in law, a return or certificate of the proceedings by 


oner, and the more ſurely, advertiſed of What paſſed 573 


Pos r, after, is alſo a Latin 1 uſed in compoſition with 
ſeveral Engliſh words, and generally implying a relation of po- 

PosT-BoQ&. See the article Book. es. 

 PosT-COMMUNION, a prayer which the prieſt recites after the 

communion. See COMMUNION. | 

| PasT-DaTE. See the article Dar. | 


poſui, placed, PosT DIEM, a fee, by way of penalty, on a ſheriff, for his neglect 


, 


in rerurning a writ after the ** aſſigned. See RETURN. 
as four-pence; whereas he has 


him who having recovered lands or tenements, by przcipe quod 


- horſes in the Theodoſian Code, reddat, upon default or reddition, is again diſſeized by the former 


diſſeizor. See DissE1SIN. | 


t| Pifi prius into the court of common-pleas, after a verdicts and 
there afterwards recorded. See N1s1 PRIVUs. 


hereof he | POSTERIOR, a termof relation, implying ſomething behind, 
. wiz. on horſeback, in chariots, in boats, and | or that comes after another.---In which ſenſe it is uſed in oppoſi- 


tion to prior and anterior. See ANTERIOR, Gc. 


aſcribes the origin of poſts to Cyrus, or Xerxes; but The back and hips are the poſterior parts of man. Ariſtotle has 


given prior and poſterior analytics. A date is poſterior to another, 
when it is later or freſher. See DATE. 


he preſent footing are but a modern inven- Ramus POSTERIOR. See the article RA us. 

back as high as Charlemaign.---It is cer- POS TE RIORIT I, in law, a term of compariſon, and rela- 
or rather the diffidence, of Louis XI. | tion in tenure, oppoſite to priority. See PRIORITY. 

ed their riſe to; that uneaſy prince] A man holding lands or tenements of two lords, holds of 

f the 19th of June, 1464. his ancienter lord by priority, and of his later lord by poſte- 


3 
POSTE RN, in fortification, a ſmall gate, uſually made in the 
angle of the flank of a baſtion, or in that of the curtain, or near 


Europe. In Germany, Hor- | the orillon, deſcending into the ditch; whereby the gariſbn 
poſts were firſt ſertled by the count de Taxis | Can march in and out, unperceived by the enemy, either to re- 


lieve the works, or to make private fallies, ec. See Gare. 
The word is alſo uſed in the general for any private, or back- 
door.---Poteſtas habere poſternam in omni curia penitus inhibea- 


5 were firſt eſtabliſhed by act of parliament | _ fur, ſed unicus fit ingreſſus, &c. Fleta. 


PosT-FINE, a duty belonging to the king for a fine formerly ac- 
knowledged before him, in his court; paid by the cognizee 


office is now managed by two commiſſioners, after the fine is fully paſſed, and all things touching the ſame ac- 


compliſhed. 

The rate is ſo much, and half ſo much, as was paid to the king 

for the pre-fine; and is collected by the ſheriff of the county 

where the land lies, and to be anſwered by him into the exche- 
_ See FINE. | | 

POSTHUMUSY®, or PosrHuMovs, a child born after the 

death of his father, or even of his mother. 


The word is compoſed of the Latin, pe, and Bumus, ground. 


Among the Romans, poſthumus was alſo uſed for a child born 
afrer the making of a teſtament, which occaſioned the teſtator 
to alter ir. | 
Pos rHUous is alſo 22 figuratively to the works of an author 
that were not publiſhed till after his death, or interment. 
POSTICUS peroneus, ſerratus Pos ricus, tibialis PosriIcus. 
See the articles PERON us, SERRATUs, TIBIAL IS. 
POSTIL, PosT1LLa, a name anciently given to a note, or 
remark, written in the margin of the bible; afterwards alſo to a 
note written in any other book poſterior to the text. 
Trivet in his chronicle, ſpeaking of St. Langton, archbiſhop of 
Canterbury, ſays, Super bibliam poſtillas fecit, & eam per capi- 
tula, quibus nunc utuntur moderni, diſtinxit ; That e 
biſhop of Cheſter, ſuper pſalterium poſtillas ſcripſit.---Knigh- 
ton, another of our hiſtorians, ſpeaking of one Hugo, a Domi- 
nican and cardinal, ſays, Totam bibliam poſtillavit. | 
POSTING; among merchants, the putting an account forward 
from one book to another; particularly, from the journal or 
waſte-book into the ledger. See Book-KEEPING. 
POSTIQUEZX, in architecture, &c. An ornament of ſculpture 
is oy to be poſtique, when it is ſuperadded after the work itſelf 
is done. 

The word is formed from the Italian, peſficcio, added. 


A table of marble, or other matter, is alſo ſaid to be poſtique, 
when it is incruſtated in a decoration of architecture, {2 
POSTLIMINIUM, PosTLiMINY, among the Romans, the 
return of one who had gone to ſojourn elſewhere, or had been 
2— or been taken by the enemy, to his own country and 
ate. | | 
It was thus called, according to Aul. Gellius, from poſt, after, 
and limen, threſhold, q. d. a return to the ſame bounds, or 
threſhold :---chough others, after Amm. Marcellinus, will have 
it ſo denominated, becauſe perſons were reſtored into the houſe 
through a hole in the wall, poſt limen, not by going over the 
threſhold, which was eſteemed ominous, 
PosTLIMINIUM was alſo a law, or action, whereby one reco- 
vered an inheritance, or other matter, that had been loſt, from 
a ſtranger or enemy. 
PosT-NAT1, in our ſtatutes, is particularly uſed for ſuch perſons 
as were born in Scotland, after the acceſſion of king James I, 
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7 Jac. 1. it was by all the Judges ſolemnly adjudged, that | 
uch perſons were no aliens in oy as, on the contrary, 


the ante-nati, or thoſe born in Scotland before that acceſſion, 
were aliens here in reſpect to the time of their birth, See | 


LIEN. | 
PosT-NaTvs is alſo uſed by Bratton, Fleta, Glanville, ee. for 
the ſecond ſon, as diſtinguiſhed from the eldeſt. 0 | 

hus in Brompton, lib. 2. E ſt con ſuetudo in quibuſdam partibus, 
quod poſt-natus prefertur primogenito. See PRIMOGENITURE, 


and BURGH ENGL1$H. 


* 


Pos r ON ING, the putting any thing after, or behind another, with | 


regard either to the order of time or place. 
ometimes it is taken in 

. binder has poſeponed a ſheet, ec. of a book. 

POSTSCENIU M, in the ancient theatre. 

SCENIUM. 

Posrsckipr, an after- thought, 

moir; containing ſomething learnt or recollected after the ſub- 
Cription or concluſion of the lece, 5 | 

It is uſually marked tnus, P. 8. The Spectator obſerves, that 

* woman's mind is ever better learnt from her P.S. than her 

letter. h : | 

PosT-pREDICA MENTS, in logic, are certain 

other; or modes following the Predicaments, and often be- 
longing to many. See PREDICAMENT. | 2 
Such, according to Ariſtotle, are oppoſitum, prius, ſimul, motus, 
and Hhabere; the three firſt of which arein all predicaments. 

OST-TERM, or PoST-TERMINUM, a fee, or penalty, taken by the 
cuſtos brevium of the court of common pleas, for the return of 
a writ, not only after the day, but after the term or time in which 
uch writs are returnable.— For which the cuſtos brevium has 
rwent'y-pence. | | 

POST a Clear, evi- 


an ill part; as when we fa „the book- | 
k 
See PaRa- | 


or article added to a letter or me- 


general affections, or i 
Properties, ariſing from a compariſon of predicaments with each 


dent Propolition; wherein it is affirmed or denied, that ſome- 


ſomething to agree or diſagree to 
that ſomething may 


hus, e. gr. from the genelis of a circle, it is evident, that all 

the circumference, are 
_ Equal; ſince they only repreſent one and the lame line, in a dif- 
Propolition, therefore, is eſteemed an 


ſeem to have nearly the ſame 
each other that theorems and problems have. See 


POSTULATION » PosTULATIo, in the canon law, the no- 
mination of a perſon to a dignity in the church, to which, by 
the canons, he cannot be elected; as, for want of age, of birth, 
becauſe already poſſeſſed of a benefice incompatible therewith, 
or the like impediment. | 

bus the formal election of ſuch a perſon being faulty, they 
are obliged to proceed by way of Poſtulation; that is, the chap- 
perſon to whom the confirmation of the 
to approve of it, though it be not canonical. 


The perſon to whom the ſupplication is made by the proteſtants 
by the papiſts, the pope 

of the chapter elects, 

and another Poſtulates, the number of Poſtulauts muſt be twics 

as great as that of the electors, to bring the matter to a poſtula- 


painting and ſculpture, the ſituation of a figure 
he eye, and of the ſeveral principal members 
to one another, whereby its action is ex. 
Preſſed. See Arrirupk. | 
art conſiſts in adjuſting the Poſtures; 
figures; in accom- 
modating them to the characters of the reſpective figures, and 
the part each has in the action, and in conducting and purſuing 


Poſtures are either natural, or artificial | 
Natural PosTuREs are ſuch 4s nature ſeems to have had a view to 
in the mechaniſm of body; or rather, ſuch as the ordi. 


nar 
80 the joints, muſcles, ligaments, 


be ſtrangely puzzled with the figure of Clark, 
) ina hiſtory- piece 
we are told in the Philoſ” Tranſat. had ſuch an 
of his muſcles, &c. that could disjoin: 
that he impoſed on that great ſur- 
on him in ſuch a miſerable con- 
not undertake his cure. Though a well-made 
man, he would *ppear with all the deformities imaginable ; 
hunch-backed, pot-bellied, ſharp-breaſted, ec. He disjointed 
his arms, ſhoulders, legs, and thighs; and rendered himſelf ſuch 


P 


an object of pity, 


that he has frequently extorted money, in 


quality of a cripple, from the ſame com 


before been in, in qualit of a comr *% © had the in 
hips ſtand a conliderable way out — tis loing Md Make 0 
as to invade the place of his back. is face and fo het 
changeable Part about him, and ſhewed 1 * the moſ 
cer er. Of himſelf he could ehen all the ue than 
faces of a Quaket's meeting. couth oat 
e * 8 5 See _ article HoTcy pot. 
ite P dee the article W 8 
POTABLE. x hive 


P OT-ASHES, ue Properly the lixivious aſhes Es 
tables, uſed in the making of laſs erte y . 
Lrxiviovs, ; Fr TT TORI See Aves 2 


SUCh are the aſhes of the herb kali called 
weed, exc. from its n 


ſalt of tartar, and 
late manage them for cheapneſs. 
The Engliſh and Dutch 


PoT-ASHES is alſo a denomination 
WOO f - 
ther, for the making of green aſs. The beſt | 
aſbes are thoſe made of * — common bebe 

though all | Y title, 

POTENT 

croſs, whole ends all terminate like the 

goss and CounTERPoTENT 

This is otherwiſe called 

in 2b. Herald. fig. 4.7. 

He beareth fable, a croſs Porent, or, by the name of Aleyn 

POTENTI 


of acting, 
Hence ir is of two kinds, active and paſſive. 


POTRENTIA activa, or active PowWE R, called allo by a barbarous 
but ſignificant ſchool-term, operativity, is the 
of any being, in virtue whereof ſomething ariſes, or 15 produced 
by it. Such is the | 
PoTENnTIA 
is a capacity of receiving ſome 
This is alſo called 


To exi 
that exiſtence which a thing has in a cauſe Capable of produci 


it, but which has not actually produced 
Oppoſed to exiſtence in acta. 
and 


POTENTIAL, PorenTraLs, in the ſchools, is uſed to de. 
note and diſtinguiſh a kind of qualities, which are ſuppoſed to 


in ſome manner, of a 
ſuch qualities, though not actually inherent in themſelves, 


and pepper, 
OTENTIAL cold is 
a thing is not actually cold to the 
per tions, if taken 


component particles 


PoTENTIAL, in medicine, 


PorENTTIAL. calcination. 
POTENTIAL fire. 
POTENTIAIL. is alſo 


p O A 


E, PporABIL 1s ſomething th BY 
' ink. dog 19. be taken, Or ſing 


URUM and Gol p. 


great uſe in glaſs-making. 
97-afbes are alſo called cineres clavellati 2 
moſt of 


ULLING and DyEING. 


POPularly applied to al king of 


d-aſhes bought up and down the COUNtry, and mi 


thiſtles are good. Fern alſo makes excellent 597.11 
„or PorENcx, in heraldry, a term for rr 
bead of 2 cruch. $e 


the Feruſalem croſs; and is rePreſented 


A, Powe, that whereby a thing 


is capable e 
or being acted upon. See Powter. Paule cither 


efficacy or faculty 


power of ſpeaking in man. 

paſſiva, vel recepti va, gaser, or receptive Power 
act; e. gr. of knowing 4 man, 
ſubjectiua porentia, ſubjective power 

ſt in POTENTIA, is uſed among ſchool-writers, to denote 


It.--[n which it and; 
See PosBILITY, Exisrrxct, 
ACT. 


exiſt in the} body in potentia only; by which wp Capable, 
e 


ecting and impreſſing on us the ideas of 


See 
PoTEN TIA, and PossBLE. 
we ſay, potential heat, potential cold, &c. Brandy 
though cold to the touch, are potentially hor. 
a relative term, by which we mean, that ſuch 
touch, but in its effec and 
inwardly. See Col. p. 
is quality is ſuppoſed to ariſe from the ſize, ſhape, &. of the 
of a body, which give ſome check or r 
tardation to the blood's motion, whereby it is leſs agitated, and 
upon which the ſenſible parts of the body are not fo briskly ſtruck 
by it; the perception of which diminution or change of motion 
in the organs of feeling, is called cold. „ 
ence every thing that leſſens the blood's motion, with relation 
to the ſenſation before made, is cold;---and every thing which 


increaſe; it, may be called otentially hor. See Hear. | 
c.—Cauteries are either actual, vis. 


potential, as lime, and other caultic 


QuALrrr 
In this ſenſe 


a button of red-hot iron 38 


drugs. See CaurERV. | 
See the article CALcINATION: 

See the article Fire. RP 

uſed by ſchoolmen, for ſomething the! 


See GENUs. : 
which has its parts under it, as a gents 


2 


the quality of a genus. 


A potential whole is that fs ments. 

a — its ſpecies; to diſtinguiſh it from an act =o, _ = 4 
its parts in itſelf; as a body compoſed of matter an NO wn dal do 
Grotius, with a view hereto, uſes the phraſe, Sans tor, unle 
9] 4 ſtate, in oppolition to the ſuljective p d of the ſore Very rare 

Potential, he means thoſe parts poſſeſſed o lich gry, $10 the 
wich gab ſubjective, thoſe ſubje& thereto wr 1 are Wit Wich ſand 
with regard to the ſovereign power, that ſeveral ſpec — to 2 cake 
regard to the genus whereof they are the ſubjective oak neal for the Chin, 
Grotius maintains, that though the e, eee for, as 10 PO LE 
indiviſible, yet it may have ſeveral potentia pow geen Me Aung” 
the Roman empire there have been two potential hea > ard Two of the 
ruling in the eaſt, the other in the welt; yet the 2 ſible, the p00 lere thre 
rity, all the while, ſingle and indiviſible: ſo is it po UD ER 


ſi 


1 g ir {OVerel20! 
ubjective parts combining to. give awa __ non 
may not give it intire, but reſerve a part of it gencis 


pulhingt 
2 greater o 


the lame 
But neithe 
Mg the boy 


When | 
2 hole | 
pare off 
they tak 
1 the 
he pot 
. 
beam or 
meter 
and ſeye 


& Wor 


_ 


ich caſe the ſubjective part becomes potential : 
hg two potential parts, yet the ſovereignty 


encies. 
and thus b g | 
ſingle. in grammar, gives the denomination to one of the 


ENTIAL, 
PoT I; of verbs. See MooD. 


l mood is t re og es” 
Lee - = 3 in this, that it hath always implied in it, either 


50h, or debeo: as, roger, that is, rogare poteſt, the man 
poſſum v 8 SUBJUNCTIVE. 

es * 1 called the permiſſive mood, becauſe it often im- 

5 . permiſſon or conceſſion to do a thing: as, Habeat, va- 

f . 

e. 22 — he article ANTIHECTICUM. 

50 710 N, Porto, 2 liquid medicine, in the quantity ef a 
to be taken at one time. 5 5 f 

1 only gen ating afulep, Or A mixture, in the quantity; 

ede emetic potions, diaphoretic, pectoral, 

ae cardiac, ſtomachic, hyſteric, vulnerary, carminative, 

Oc ERL the art of making earthen pots and veſſels; or, 
2 f: &ure of earthen ware. See EARTH and CLAv. 

12 g's 16nd lathe are the chief, almoſt the only inſtruments 

bs 1 er the firſt for large works, the ſecond for ſmall: 

8 in reality, they are much the ſame as to the manner of 

ung _—_ wheel conſiſts principally in its nut, which is a 

* 2 axis. whoſe foot or pivot plays perpendicularly on a 

224 ne ſole or bottom. From the four corners a- top of this 

— "which does not exceed two feet in height, arife four iron 

bars. called the {pokes of the wheel; which forming diagonal 

lines with the beam, deſcend, and are faſtened at bottom to the 
he of a ſtrong wooden circle, four feet in diameter, per- 
foe! like the felloes of a coach-wheel ; except that it has nei- 

1 nor radii; and is only joined to the beam, which ſerves 

ir as an axis, by the iron bars. The top of the nut is flat, of a 

circular ggure, and a foot in —_— Fa Ln is laid a piece 

earth, to be turned and faſhioned. 

8 es diſpoſed, is encompaſſed with four ſides of 

four different pieces of wood, ſuſtained on a wooden frame : 

the hind-piece, which is that whereon the workman ſits, is 
made a little inclining towards the wheel: on the fore- piece 
re placed the pieces of prepared earth: laſtly, the ſide- pieces 
ſerve the workman to reſt his feet againſt; and are made in- | 
clining to give him more or leſs room, according to the fize of 

ke vellel to be turned. By his fide is a trough of water, where- 
with from time to time he wets his hands, to prevent the earth's 
ſticking to them. 

Yo uſe the wheel.---The potter having prepared his clay or earth, 
| and laid a piece of it ſuitable to the work he intends, on the 
top of the beam, fits down; his thighs and legs much ex- 
panded, and his feet reſted on the ſide-pieces, as is moſt con- 
venient. 

In this ſituation he turns the wheel round, till it has got the pro- 
per velocity; when, wetting his hands in the water, he bores 
the cavicy of the veſſel, continuing to widen it from the middle; 
and thus turns it into form, turning the wheel afreſh, and wet- 
ting his hands from time to time. 

When the veſſel is too thick, they uſe a flat piece of iron with | 
2 hole in the middle, and ſomewhat ſharp on one edge, to 
pare off what is redundant. Laſtly, when the veſſel is finiſhed, 
they take it off from the circular head by a wire paſſed under- 
neath the veſſel. | 

The potter's Jathe is alſo a kind of wheel, but ſimpler and 
[lighter than the former. Its three chief members are an iron 
beam or axis, three feet and an half high, and two inches in 
dumeter; a little wooden wheel all of a piece, an inch thick, 
and ſeven or eight in diameter, placed horizontally a-top of the 
beam, and ſerving to form the veſſel on; and another larger 
wooden wheel, all of a piece, three inches thick, and two or 
three feet broad, faſtened to the fame beam at bottom, parallel 
to the horizon. The beam or axis turns by a pivot at bottom, 

m an iron ſtand. 

The workman gives the motion to the lathe wich his feet, by 
Puſhing the great wheel alternately wich each foot; ſtill giving it 
Hefter or leſſer degree of motion, as his work requires. 

& work with the lathe, with the ſame inſtruments, and after 
we lame manner, as with the wheel. 

but neither the one nor the other ſerve for any more than form- 
ng the body of the veſſel, Sc. The feer, handles, and orna- 
ments it there be any, beſide the mouldings, being to be made 
- et on by hand; if there be any ſculpture in the work, it is 

ally done in earthen or wooden moulds, prepared by a ſcul- 

590 unleſs the potter have skill enough to do it himſelf, which 

> Ver rare. 

vi = glazing, or varniſhing of the work, it is uſually done 
und tand, litharge or lead-aſhes, wood-aſhes and ſalt, melted 


NO a Cake. See LEAD 
F | 
70 the Chineſe 


POTTERY, ſee the article PoxceLAN. 
eme an Engliſh meaſure, containing two quarts. See 
"0 of theſe pottles, in the liquid i 

4 x iquids, make a gallon; but in d 
wbb 80 to a gallon See GALLON, : 55 


he ſame in form with the ſubjunctive; 


See the article Pow R. 


lings and 11 pence farthing fterling.— The pound gros of Flan- 


p O U 


Pie POUDER court. See the article Prx powder court. 
POULTICE, or PovrLT1s, a form of medicine, called alſo 


. Cataplaſm. See CATAPL Agm. 


POULTRY. See the article Fowr.. | | 
POUN CEE, among artificers, a little heap of charcoal-duſt, 


incloſed in ſome open ſtuff; to be paſſed over holes pricked in 
a work, in order to mark the lines or deſigns thereof on a paper 
placed underneath ; to be afterwards Fniſhed with a pencil, a 
needle, or the like. | 
The word is formed from the French, ponce, pumice-ſtone ; 
in regard they anciently uſed pumice- ſtone powdered for this 
purpoſe. See Pu Mu. | 
Pounce is much uſed by embroiderers, to transfer their patterns 
upon their ſtuffs ; by lace-makers, and ſometimes alſo by en- 
gravers, and writing-maſters. 


PoUNCes, in falconry, the talons or claws of a bird of prey. 
POUND *, LisRa, a weight of a certain proportion, much 


uſed as a ſtandard for determining the gravities and quantities of 

bodies. See WEIGHT. | 

"Inn 8 is derived from the Saxon, pund, or pond, pondus, 
weight. | 

We have two different pounds in England; the pound troy, and 

the pound avoirdupoiſe, | 


be POUND roy conſiſts of 12 ounces, each ounce of 20 penny- 


weights, and each penny- weight of 24 grains; ſo that 480 grains 
make an ounce, and 5760 grains a pound. See OUNCE, &c. 
This pound is uſed in the weighing of filver, gold, precious 
ſtones, all kinds of grains, &c. 

It is alſo uſed by the apothecaries, though differently di- 
vided : among them 24 grains make a ſcruple, 3 ſcruples a 
drachm, 8 drachms an ounce, and 12 ounces a pound. See 
SCRUPLE, @c. 


The PoUND awvoirdupois conſiſts of 16 ounces; but then the 


avoirdupois ounce is leſs by 42 grains than the troy ounce, 
which amounts to nearly a 12th part of the whole; .{o that 
the ounce avoirdupois only contains 438 grains, and the troy 
ounce 480. 

The difference whereof is nearly as that of 73 to 80; i. e. 73 
ounces troy make 8o ounces ——_— 112 avoirdupois pounds 
make the hundred weight, or quintal. See QuIN TAL. 

By this pound are weighed all large and coarſe commodities, 
fleſh, butter, cheeſe, iron, hemp, lead, ſteel, c. | 
An avoirdupois pound is equal to 14 ounces # of a Paris pound; 
ſo that 100 of the former pounds make 91 of the latter. 


The French POUND contains 16 ounces; but one French pound 


is equal to one pound one ounce F of an avoirdupois pound; 
ſo that 100 Paris pounds make 109 Engliſh avoirdupois poznds. 
The Paris pound is divided in two manners; the firſt diviſion is 
into two marcs, the marc into eight ounces, the ounce into 
eight gros, the gros into three deniers, the denier into twenty- 
four grains, each weighing a grain of wheat. 

The ſecond diviſion of the pound is into two half-pounds; the 
half-pound into quarters; the quarter into two demi-quarters ; 
the demi-quarter into two ounces ; the ounce into two half 
OUNCES, &c. | 

The firſt diviſion is uſually followed in weighing gold, ſilver, and 
other precious wares ; and the latter in thoſe of leſs value. 

At Lyons the pound is 14 ounces. One hundred Paris pounds 


make 116 Lyons pounds. — At Venice, the pound is equal to eight 


ounces three quarters of the French pound, &c. 


For the ſeveral pounds of the ſeveral cities and countries, their 
proportion, reduction, diviſion, &c. fee WEIGHT. 
PoUND alſo denotes an imaginary money uſed in accounting; con- 


taining more or leſs, according to the ſeveral names added to 
it, and the ſeveral countries it is uſed in. See Money. 


Thus in England we ſay a pound ſterling; in France, a pound, or 


livre tournois and Pariſis; in Holland and Flanders, a pound, or 
livre de gros, &C. 

The term took its riſe hence, that the ancient pound ſterling, 
though it only contained 240 pence, as ours does, yet each penny 
being equal to five of ours, the pound of ſilver weighed a poand 
troy. See PENNY. | 

The pound ſterling, or Engliſh pound, contains twenty ſhillings, 
the ſhilling twelve pence, and the penny four farthings. 85e 
SHILLING, PENNY, Oc. See alſo Coin. 

Anciently there were three ways of paying a pownd of money 
into the exchequer : 1. The payment of a pound de numero, 
which was juſt twenty ſhillings in tale. 2. Ad ſcalam, which 
was 6d. over and above the 20s. 3. Ad penſam, which was 
giving the full weight of twelve ounces. 


The French POUND, or livre tournois, contains twenty ſols or 


ſhillings, and the fol 12 deniers or pence tournois; which was 
the value of an ancient French coin called franc; a term till 
ſynonymous with livre. See FRANC. 

he pound, or livre fournois, contains, in like manner, 20 ſols 
or ſhillings, and the fol 12 deniers or pence Pariſis. Each ſol 


Pariſis is equal to 15 deniers tournois ; fo that a pound Pariſis 


is equal to 25 ſols tournois. See LivRE and PAR. 


The Poux p, or livre de gras, of Holland, is divided into 20 ſhil- 


lings gros, and the ſhilling into 12 pence gros. Ir is equal to fix 


florins; the florin valued at 24 ſols tournois; ſuppoſing the 


exchange on the footing of 100 pence gros for a French crown 
of 3 livres tournois; fo that the pound gros amounts to 10 ſhil- 


dete 
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ders and Brabant is divided like that of Holland; and like that 
too, is equal to ſix florins: but the florin is equal to 25 ſols 
tournois; ſo that the Flanders pound is equal to 7 livres, 10 ſols 


tournois, or 115. 3 d. ſterling. 55 
Merchants, factors, bankers, ec. . uſe characters, or initial let- 


ters, to expreſs the ſeveral kinds of pounds of account, as L. or 
L. Sr. pounds ſterling. L. G. pounds gros; and L. ot Ib. 


pounds tournois. . 
PouNp mails. See the article NaIIs. 
Pouxp, PaRcus, is alſo an incloſure, or ſtrong 


replevied or redeemed. See TREsPass, REPLEVY, &c. 
The pound is either overt, or covert and cloſe. . OM 
PouND overt, is an open pound, built upon the lord's waſte : 
and thence alſo called, the lords pound; becauſe he provides it 
for the uſe of himſelf, and his tenants. 
Pound overt alſo includes back-ſides, courr-yards, paſture- 
grounds, or any place whatever, to which the owner of beaſts 
ar” eee may come to give them meat and drink, without 
offence or treſpaſs. See PaRco. | 
Pound covert or cloſe, on the contrary, is ſuch a one as the 
owner cannot come to for the Aid purpoſe without treſpafs or 

offence; as ſome cloſe houſe, caſtle, fortreſs, Go. 5 

POUN PAGE, a ſubſidy granted to the king upon all manner 
of merchandize imported or exported, by all merchants, na- 
tives, denizens, and aliens. See Dor and CUSTOMS. 

It is called poundage, becauſe fixed at the rate of ſo much per 

pound; vi. one ſhilling in every pound, or twenty ſhillings; and 

for Engliſh commodities exported by aliens, one ſhilling more. 

It was firſt granted to Edward VI. for term of hislife; and after- 
wWards to K. Charles II. anno 12 Car. 2. See TUNNAGE. 
POUP, or Poor, Puppis, in navigation, the hind-part of a 

veſſel, or that where the helm is fixed, called alſo ſtern. See 

STERN, ABAFT, and SHIP. 

The French frequently call it queue, tail; becauſe the rudder 

here applied ſerves the ſame purpoſes in a fhip, as the tail does to 

fiſhes. See RUDDER and HELM. 

It is divided into three or four ſtories, which, all together, form 

the poup-caſtle, or hind- caſtle; the outſide whereof is richly 
adorned with batconies, galleries, pilaſters, trophies, the arms of 
the prince, Gec. ; 

To have the wind in poup, is to have it behind, or favourable. 

See WIND. 

Poor is more particularly uſed among us for the floor, or deck 
over the round-houſe, or maſter's cabbin ; being the higheſt 
art of a ſhip's hull a-ſtern.---See ab. ſhip. fig. 2. lit. P. 
URALLEE. See the article PURLUE. 
OUR-PARTIE, or PouR-PARTY, in law, a term uſed in 
oppoſition to pro indiviſo, denoting the ſhare or part of an eſtate 
firſt held in common by parceners ; which is by partition allotted 
to any of them. See COPARCENER and PARTITION. 
To make pour-partie, is to divide and ſever the lands that fall to 
parceners ; which, before partition, they held jointly and pro 
indiviſo. See PRO IN DIvIS0. 
POURPLE. See the article PURPURE. 
POUR-PRESTURE, or PuxPRESTURE, PouRPREs- 
TURA, in law, is defined by Glanville to be, when any thing 
is unjuſtly occupied, that properly belonged to the king; as in 
encroaching on his grounds, obſtructing the high-ways, divert- 
ing public rivers from their proper courſe, or building any thing 
over the high-ſtreers of a city; and in the general, where any 
thing is done to the prejudice of the king's tenements, high- 
ways, or Cities. See ENCROACHMENT. 
Crompton in his Fariſd. ſays, pour-preſture is properly when 
a man takes to himſelf, or encroaches any thing which he ought 
not ; whether it be in juriſdiction, in land, or in franchiſe ; and, 
generally, where any thing is done to the nuiſance of the king's 
renants. 
Some authors divide porr-preſture into three kinds: the firſt 
againſt the king, the ſecond againſt the lord, the third againſt a 
neighbour. | | | 
Pour-preſture againſt the king, lib. nig. in ſcacc. fol. 38. is that 
happening through the negligence of the ſheriff, or the long 
continuance of wars, ec. when thoſe that have lands near the 
crown-lands, incloſe part of them, or lay them to their own. 
Pour-preſture againſt the lord, is when the tenant neglects to 
perform what he is bound to do for the chief lord, or deprives 
him of his right. 
Pour-preſture againſt a neighbour, is a nuiſance againſt a 
neighbour, &c. mentioned in the Monaſt. tom. 1. See Nu1- 
SANCE. 
OURSUIVANT®#, or PursvIvaNT, a meſſenger, an- 
ciently attending the king, in his wars, or at council-table, or 
in the exchequer ; to be diſpatched upon any occaſion or 
meſſage: as, for the apprehenſion of a perſon ſuſpected, or 
accuſed, & c. 

* The word is formed from the French pour/uivre, to purſue. 
Many of the nobility too had their pourſuivants: a knight 
banneret was allowed a pourſuivant, with the conſent of a 
herald. | 
Upton, de re militari, calls the pourſuivants, milites lingua- 
2 becauſe, ſays he, their chief honour was in cuſtodia 
inguæ. . 

. He divides them into foot and horſe pourſuivants, curſores equi- 


P 
P 


P 


place, where 
cattle diſtrained, or caught in any treſpaſs, are put, till they are 


tantes & proſecutores. | | 


; who attended the heralds, 


9 
bY 


There were allo pour uivants parti | 
5 cauſes, called 1 1 particularly employed in tg 
OURSUIVANTS: af arms, a term anci 100 
ind aſpired uo red tO gent 
they could not riſe, till after — Ys — office; to Which 
- been quality. a! HERALD, FPrenticeſhip Paſſed 
ey were intirely dependent on the heralds. and .m; 
cbepter; officizing lor them if Preparing and ſtd a ths 
_ and = _ _ of their miniſtry. aligning tum. 
ey were baptized at ſolemn feaſts with | | 
ier, eee Sanſmentir, gc. ome gallant name; ,, 
eir coats of arms were different from thoſ 
they boxe plain ſtaffs without ornament. ms. heralds 
Of. the great number of pourſurvauts anciently on foo 
are now only four remaining ; viz. blue-manyls, ; > det 
rauge-dragon, and purtenllice; who are the loweſt bg en 
officers belonging to the college of arms. order af 
Their buſineſs is to attend with the heralds in marſhall; 
ordering public ſolemnities, funerals, interviews, g and 
Ae | 5 TN of arms. > caudlede, 
cow, ſpeaking of Richard the third's end; ha: 
0 His body was naked to the skin; not ſo T 72 
about him; and was truſſed behind a Pour fuivant wenn 
n ES” „„ a am, 
IT, or Poux rRarrukk. 8 WY 
- 9 4 e mice 
OURVEYANCE, or PuRxRETANcx, the providi 
victuals, fuel, and other neceſſaries for the kino% fis of com 
PoURYEYOR. - | © King's houſe bee 
y a ſtat. 12 Car. 2. no perſon, under colour of 301, 
ſhall rake any timber, cattle, corn, or Other —_— 
; 888 1 e his free conſent. | ED 
OR, or PURvEYoR, an officer of the hig. 
3 and buys in corn, and other vis 82 
4 ing s houſe; mentioned in magna charta, and leverd 
Pourveyor became a term ſo odious in times paſt, th 
36 Edw. 3. the heinous name pourveyor was [cp - 
of achator, or bayer.-—The office itſelf was much reſtrain: 
by the ſtat. 12 Car. 2. See POURVEYANCE and Achär. 
POWDER, or PovDt, in pharmacy, a dry medicine pul. 
verized, or prepared, by being broken and reduced into almoſt 
imperceptible atoms, either in a mortar, or by chymical opera- 
tions, Gc. See PULVERIZATION. 
We ſay, a ſtyptic powder, a ſympathetic powder, &c. ge 
STYPTIC, 9YMPATHETIC, Gc. Viper powder, pulvis diy 
rinus, has of late days come much in requeſt, under the deno- 
mination of animal bezoard. See VIER and BRZO ARD. 
PowDER for the hair, is flour of wheat, or beans, well ſift 
and prepared, to give it an agreeable odour. 
That wherein ſtarch grounds is mixed, is the worſt. Sex 
STARCH. | | 


Feſuits POWDER, pulvis patrum. See the article CorTex Pen- 
vianus. 
Gun POWDER. See the article GUN powder. 
PowDER-cHEsTs, in the ſea- language, are boards joined in form 
of a triangle, and filled with gun-powder, pebbles, &c. which 
they ſet fire to, when the ſhip is boarded by an enemy, and foon 
make all clear before them. 
Cornachine POWDER. See the article CORNACHINE. 
Emetic POWDER. See the article EMETIC. 
Flux PowDERs. See the article FLUs. 
PowDER of projection. See the article PROJECTION. 
POWDERINGS, in building, a term ſometimes uſed for 
devices ſerving to fill up vacant ipaces, in carved works: ale 
in eſcutcheons, writings, GoG0. 
PowDERINGS, in heraldry. See the article FUR. | 
POWER, PoTenT14, in phyſics, a natural faculty of doing 
or ſuffering any thing. See POTENTIA. 
Mr. Locke explains the origin of our idea of power to the fo. 
lowing effect: The mind being daily informed by the ſenſes 
of the alterations of the ſimple ideas of things without, and 
reflecting on what paſſes within itſelf, and obſerving a conſtant 
change of its ideas, ſometimes by the impreſſions of outward 
objects upon the ſenſes, and ſometimes by the determinations 
of its own choice; and concluding from what it has RAY 
ſtantly obſerved to have been, that the like changes WII 0 
the future be made in the ſame things, by the ſame edi = 
by the like ways; conſiders, in one thing, the er 10 Fo 
having any of its ſimple ideas changed, and in _ Gy 
poſſibility of making that change: and ſo comes by tha 
which we call power. | ike it fuld 
Thus we fay, fire has a power to melt gold, and make it Wd, 
and gold a power to be melted. 
Power, thus conſidered, is twofold, 
able to receive any change: the one may be c 
other paſſive power. See AcTIVE and ern — 
Of paſſive power, all ſenſible things abundantly furnun' *. 
ideas; nor have we of active power fewer one or 
whatever change is obſerved, the mind muſt ſuppole 
ſomewhere able to make that change. See COS. enſes do 
Vet, if we attentively conſider it, bodies, by a wer, 
not afford us ſo clear and diſtinct an idea of actile pore or 
we have from reflection on the o 0 _ 
all power relating to action, and there being but t 
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1 1 and motion. it may be conſidered whence | takes place. This, in an agent capable of volition, when the 
gion, vis. thinkin 3 1 a Thi * produce thoſe | beginning or continuation of any ion is contrary to the pre- 
we have the cleare PT a 5 7D gy of his _— is porn compulſion ; when the — 
actions. urds us no ideas at all; it is only from or ſtopping any action is contrary to his volition, it is call 
Of thinking _ | 8 — er have we from dy any | reſtraint. Agents that. have no thought, no volition at all, are 
reflection that inning of motion. A body, at reſt, affords us-| in every, thing neceſſary agents. 8 
idea of the beg 7 ek power to move; and when it is ſer in | POWER, in mechanics, denotes a farce, which being applied to 
no idea 4 e motion is rather a paſſion, than an action in | a machine, tends. to produce motion; whether it actually pro- 
motion it 10 if ah beginning of motion, we have only by | duce it or not. See Macaine. ; 
it. The i 3 paſſes in ourſe] ves; where we find by expe- | In the former caſe, it is called a moving power; in the latter, a 
reflection 8 by willing it, we can move the parts of our | ſuſtaining power. = | 88 

rience, that J nee . . I the power be a man, or a brute, it is called an animate power ; 

bodies, 7 a power to begin or forbear, continue. or | if the air, water, fire, gravity, or elaſticity, an inanimate power; 

K al actions of our minds, and motions of our bodies, | See Mechaxf cs. 92 

end, ſevera thought or preference of the mind. This power, | Attractive PoweR. See the article ATTRACTIVE. 

berely 4 ; ind thus to order the conſideration of any idea, Conſpiring PowER. See the article CONsPIRING. 

yr a 5 ring to conlider it, or to prefer the motion of any | Repelling Pow R. See the article REPELL ING. 

2 ee 8 to its reſt and vice verſa, in any particular | POWER. is alſo uſed in mechanics, for any of the fix ſimple ma- 
Pg par we call the will.—--And the actual exerciſe | chines; viz. the lever, balance, ſcrew, axis in peritrochio, wedge, 

inſtance, 1s is that which we call volition, or willing. See | and pully; which are particularly called the mechanic powers. 

of that power) 1 See MECHANIC power. nin | 

The farbearance or performance of that aftion, conſequent to | See allo each power under its proper article, LRV a, Ba- 

ſich order or command of the mind, is called voluntary: an p LANCE, Gc . ES 5 ü 

whatſoever action is performed without ſuch a thought of the | POW ERS, in 33 the reſult of a combination or union of 

mind, is called involuntary. See VOLUNTARY. the eſſential oils with the ſpirit of a plant; wherein, it is ſup- 


1 


The power of perception, is what we call the underſtanding. | poled, are contained all the principal virtues thereof : whence 
Ge UNDERSTANDING. 5 3 . Sn x 
Perception, which we make the act of the underſtanding, is 0 The powers of ſcabious and mullein are prepared by beating and 
three ſorts: the perception of ideas in our minds; the percep incorporating the expreſſed juices of theſe plants when green, 
tion of the ſignification of ſigns; and the perception of the | with lard, and expoſing them ſeveral days to the ſun: ſuch beat» 
agreement or diſagreement of any diſtinct ideas. See PER- | ing and inſolation being ſeveral times repeated at due diſtances. 


CEPTION. | PowER, in the feodal juriſprudence, a right which the lord has to 
Thele powers of the mind, vis. of perceiving, and preferring, | re-unite to his fief, a dependent fee held of him, when the vaſt 
are uſually called by another name; and the ordinary way of | fa] has alienated it, upon reimburſing the money given for it, 
ſpeaking is, that the underſtanding and will are two faculties or | with the legal coſts. See Fer. 

ders of the mind. A word proper enough, if uſed ſo as not The lord is to exerciſe his power over the fee, within a year after 
to breed any confuſion in mens thoughts, by being ſuppoſed (as | he has notice of the fall; otherwiſe he loſes it. 
there is room to ſuſpect it has been) for ſome real beings in the The word is alſo uſed for the right a lord has to ſeize a dependent 


4 


ſoul, that perform thoſe actions of underſtanding and volition. fee, to compel the payment of all dues, ſervices, ec. 

dee FACULTY. : PowERs, potentiæ, is allo uſed among the fathers, exc. for the 
From the conſideration of the extent of the power of the mind ſixth order in the hierarchy of angels, reckoning from Seraphim. 
over the actions of the man, which every one finds in himſelf, See HIERARCHY and SERAPHIM. | 
ariſe the ideas of liberty and neceſlity. Theſe they ſuppoſe to be the ſpirits who bridle and reſtrain the 
0 far as a man has a power to think, or not to think; to move] Power of the devils; preſide over inferior cauſes; and prevent 
or not to move, according to the preference or direction of his | contrary qualities from diſturbing the œconomy of the world, 
own mind; fo far is a man free. See LIBERTY. Sec ANGEL. _ 
Where-ever any performance or forbearance are not equally in PoweR, in optics.---The PowER of a glaſs is uſed by ſome for 
a man's power; where-ever doing or not doing will not equally | the diſtance of the convexity from irs ſolar focus. See Focus. 

follow upon the preference of his mind; there he is not free, | POWER, in arithmetic, the produce of a number, or other quan- 
though perhaps the action may be voluntary. See NECESSITY. tity, multiplied into itſelf, See NUMBER, 
So chat the idea of liberty is the idea of a power in any agent, | Thus the produce of the number 3, multiplied by itſelf, viz. 9, 
10 do or forbear any action, according to the determination or | 15 the ſecond power of 3; the factum of 9, multiplied by 3, 
tbought of the mind, whereby either of them is preferred to the | vi. 27, is the third power; and the product of 27, again mul- 
other: where either of them is not in the power of the agent to tiplied by 3, Pix. 81, is the fourth power; and ſo on to infinity. 
be produced by him according to his volition, there he is not at | ---In reſpect hereof, the firſt number, 3, is called the root, or 
libery; that agent is under neceſſity. So that liberty cannot be | Ffirſ# power. See Roar. 
where there is no thought, no voli ion, no will: but there may The ſecond power is called the ſquare ; with reſpect to which, 
be thought, there may be will, there may be volition, where 45 the ſquare-root. See SQUARE. 
there is no liberty. Thus a tennis-ball, whether in motion by he third power, 27, is called the cube; with reſpe& to which, 
the ſtroke of a racket, or lying {till at reſt, is not by any one | the z is the cube- root. See Cure. 


taken to be a free agent; becauſe we conceive not a tennis-ball | The fourth power, 81, is called the biquadrate, or quadratoe 
to think, and conſequently not to have any volition, or prefe- | quadratum; with reſpect to which, 3 is the biquadratic root. 
rence of motion to reſt, or vice verſa. So a man ſtriking him- | See BIOVADRATIc. | 


ſelf or his friend by a convulſive motion of his arm, which is The number which ſhews how oft the root is multiplied into 
not in his power by volition, or the direction of his mind, to ſtop itſelf, to form the power; or how oft the power is to be divided 
or ſorbear; nobody thinks, he has liberty in this; every one | by its root, to come at the root, is called the exponent of the 
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piies him, as acting by neceſſity and conſtraint. Again, ſuppoſe ower. See EXPONENT. L 
aman be carried, whilſt faſt aſleep, into a room, where there is he moderns, after Des Cartes, are contented ta diſtinguiſh moſt 
a perſon he longs to ſee, and be there locked faſt in, beyond his of their powers by the exponents ; as, firſt, ſecond, third, &c. Fe 
Power io get out; he awakes, and js glad to ſee himſelf in ſo de- | 


The particular names of the ſeveral powers were introduced by 
lrable company, which he ſtays willin ly in; that is, he prefers the Arabs; viz. ſquare, cube, quadrato-quadratum or biqua- 
his ſtaying to going away: Is not this ſtay voluntary? Nobody | drate, ſurdeſolid, ſquare of the cube, ſecond ſurdeſolid, quadrato- 
will doubt it; and yet being locked faſt in, he is not at liberty quadrato-quadratum, cube of the cube, ſquare of the fardeſolid, 
totay, he has not freedom to be gone. — third ſurdeſolid, &c. 

Libeny, therefore, is not an idea belonging to volition, or pre- The names given by Diophantus, followed by Vieta and Ough- 


ing; but ro the perſon having the power of doing, or for- tred, are, the ſide or root, ſquare, cube, quadrato-quadratum, 
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ae do, according as the mind ſhall chuſe or direct. quadrato-cubus, cubo-cubus, uadrato-quadrato-cubus, quadrato- 
14 in the motions of the body, fo it is in the thoughts of our | cubo-cubus, cubo-cubo-cubus, &c. 


= 5: where any one is ſuch, that we have power to take it up, The characters where with the ſeveral powers are denoted, both 
- A according to the preference of the mind, there we] in the Arabic and Carteſian notation, are as follow: 
iberty. 


2 4 8 16 32 64 128 256 512 102 
Arab. R g c bq 5s gc B/ 2 be 77 1 
a 


a? atio 


CO wan is not at liberty to think, or not to think, no 
an he is at liberty, whether his body ſhall touch any | ot of a5. af af 
aber or no: but whether he will remove his contemplation r 


8 one idea to another, is many times in his choice; and then | Hence, to raiſe a quantity to a given power or dignity, is thg 
40 reipect of his ideas, as much at liberty, as he is in] fame as to find the factum ariſing upon its being multiplied a 
77 bodies he reſts on. He can at pleaſure remoye him- given number of times into itſelf : e. gr. to raiſe 2 to the 3d 


&t as one to another. power, is the fame as to find the factum 8; whoſe factors are 


3 ideas to the mind, like ſome motions to the body, are | 2, 2, 2. See SQUARE, CUBE, Gc. 
hee? mY certain circumſtances it cannot avoid, nor obtain | Powers of the ſame degree are to one another in the ratio of the 


, ck @ by the utmoſt effort it can uſe: thusa man on | roots as manifold as their exponent contains units : thus, ſquares 
_ wakes not at liberty to lay by the idea of pain, and enter- are in a duplicate ratio; cubes in a triplicate ratio; quadratos 
nga: wan wars 5 uadrata, or fourth powers, in a quadruple ratio. See RaT1o. 
8 t __ is wholly wanting, or the power to act he powers of proportjonal quantities axe alſo proportiopal to 

Yor. I "a ing to the direction of thought, there neceſſity | one another. See PROPORTION, 
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From à given power to extract the root, or ſide, is the ſame as 


to find 4 number, e. gr. 2, which multiplied any number of 
times, e. gr. twice, produces the given power, e. gr. the 3d 
power, or 8. See RooT and SIDE. 3 | 
To multiply or divide any power by another of the ſam? root, 
19, For multiplication, add the exponents of the factors; the 


ſum is the exponent of the factum. Thus: 


\ 0 x? m m am n 
Factors * ; 1 * 1 
Prod. x pom — Fan amr * „ 


20. For diviſion, ſubtract the exponent of the power of the 
diviſor, from the exponent of the dividend; the remainder is 
the exponent of the quotient. Thus: 

Divid. x? /x? er” yam xn fam —3 
_ Divi. ul 7 ( ar *( * 
M. de la Hire gives us a very odd property common to all 
powers: M. Carre had obſerved with regard to the number 6, 
that all the natural cubic numbers, 8, 27, 64, 125, whoſe root is 
leſs than 6, being divided by 6, the remainder of the diviſion is 


the root itfelf: and if we go farther, 216, the cube of 6, being 


divided by 6, leaves no remainder ; but the diviſor 6, is itſelf 
the root. Again; 343, the cube of 7, being divided by 6, 
leaves I; which, added to the diviſor 6, makes 7 the root, &c. 
M. de la Hire, on conſidering this, has found that all numbers, 
faiſed to any power whatever, have diviſors, which have the 
ſame effect with regard thereto, that 6 has with regard to cubic 
numbers. 2 
For the finding of theſe diviſors, he diſcovered the following 
general rule: 

If the exponent of the power of a number be even, i. e. if the 
number be raiſed to the 2d, 4th, 6th power, &c. it muſt be di- 
vided by 2; the remainder of the diviſion, in caſe there be any, 
added to 2, or to a multiple of 2, gives the root of this number, 
correſponding to its power, 2. e. the 2d, 6th, Gc. root. 

If the exponent of the power be an uneven number, 7. e. if the 
number be raiſed to the zd, 5th, 7th, &c. power; the double of 
this exponent will be the diviſor, which has the property men- 
tioned. 

Thus is it found in 6, double of 3, the exponent of the power 
of all the cubes: thus, alſo, 10 is the diviſor of all numbers 
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The confluent, or flux ſmall Pox have the ſame { 


POR 


The ſymptoms of the diſtini# ſmall pox 1 
Shaw, are, 1. A pain in the head, beth: 11 by Dr 
2. A fever, which decreaſes as the eruptions incre 0 um corcis 
= of 2 eyes. 3. > omg and retchings. p Far 
s, or. beginning puſtules, appearin in reddi 
c. about the third or Fourth Joy 3 From e beg 
of the illneſs. 5. Reſtleſſneſs. 6. About the ſe me Des 
day, other little red ſpots uſually appear betwem wade 
ee 7. The puſtules about the ninth day are at ther. K. 8 
eing then 8 as big as a large pea, the d eir ſtars; 
well conco ed, of a whitiſh colour inclined to rag em 
which time, 8. The patient is uſually light-headed and fe. a 
9. About the tenth day the puſtules begin 0 dry o fever 
10. And about the fifteenth they appear ſhrank: 1 170 lace, 
ſcale off; and now the danger is eſteemed to be gy... © 
The aiſtinct kind is here conſidered unattended with a1 
and other ſymptoms, which ſometimes happen in it ng 
in the other. | : 


ning 
eighth 


the Frowine 


lene 
as Well az 


YMPtoms with 


the aiſtiuck, only in a more violent degree: they ulually co 
me 


out on the third day; not ſeparate, as in the dif; a 
ſpread into one another; and 4 length appear 1 uch by: 
pellicle, over the whole skin. After the eighth day r 
darkens. In adults this kind is attended with a fab, beck 
children with a diarrhoea. The falivation frequently ſuce? 0 
immediately after eruption; the diarrhœa latter. The . 
kind uſually kill on the eleventh day. "fe 
The dy” ron of the confluent kind, according to D. 80 
are, 1. Violent pain in the head, back, and (crobiculum cor? 
2. Nauſea and retching, with a fever, which rather acre 
than decreaſes after the eruption. 3. In children a 5 
which uſually precedes the eruption, and attends the ciſtewpe 
throughout. 4. A ptyaliſmus in adults, and but omg 
rhoea. 5. Deliria, convulſions, hoarſenels, difficulty ot breath. 
ing, fixedneſs of the eyes, and reſtleſſneſs; which may allo 1 
leſſer degree attend the diſtin ſort. 6. The ſpots are here _ 
red, thick, and cloſe, than in the diſtinct, and the ſpaces bs 
tween them more inflamed and ſwelled; purple or livid ſpot 
alſo often appear in theſe ſpaces ; whence the ſmall pox 5 
purples. At other times in theſe ſpaces, or on the heads of the 
eruptions, appear bladders full of clear water, vulgaly calle 
the white hives. Laſtly, theſe eruptions are frequently des 


Beal, in the middle, and there turn black; whence the Han 
mall por. ä 
The eruptions often rife and fink in the progreſs of the diſtem- 
per. They uſually firſt appear about the fourth or fifth day, and 
come to their ſtate about the fifteenth. 
Morton divides the diſeaſe into four ſtages: the apparatus or 
preparation, from the time of the firſt infection to the eruption 
of the puſtules. The eruption, which comprehends three ſtates; 
eruption, maturation, and declenſion, wherein the puſtules ae 
firſt incruſtated with a ſcab, then wither and dry of 
When the eruptions are very round, diſtinct, encompaſſed with 
: red margin, &c. they are ſaid to be benign; otherwiſe n. 
Ignaut. | 
There are four degrees of malignancy : viz. when the puſtules 
are univerſally confluent ; particularly confluent ; diſtinct, but 
very {mall and coherent ; and diſtinct, with petechiæ and miliary 
eruptions. See PETECHLE, @c. 
Dr. Freind, Dr. Cade, ec. recommend purging and phlza- 
tomy after an imperfect criſis of the ſmall pox 7. e. dere tie 
fever remains after the puſtules decline: many oppoſe it: in. 
deed reaſon ſeems on its ſide; bur preſcriprion is againſt it. d. 
ſaharavius, in the firſt ſtage of the nl, pox, preſcribes ple 
botomy, even to a ſwooning, and great quantities of cod ue 
ter to be drank. In the malignant ſmzll pox, Dr. Liſter found 
the blood, when cold, exceſfively tender and friable, ſo 33 the 
ſofteſt feather would eafily divide its globules. Etmuller [3 
there is nothing to be more regarded than the breath and voice; 
where theſe are good, it is an excellent fign. He adds that bort. 
dung is an admirable medicine, in that it promotes ſweat, (ave 
the throat, ec. 
A method of managing the ſmall pox, 
abroad, is by inoculating them. For the 
advantages whereof, ſee INOCULATION. | 
Why the hall Pox ſcarce ever viſit a perſon above onch n 4 
famous problem; long canvaſſed, and with little ſucce!s ; 
Drake accounts for it very plauſibly from the alteration mace"! 
the skin by that diſeaſe. For the diſtention the glands and y 
of the skin ſuffer therein is ſo great, that they ſcarce ever . 
their tone again, ſo as to be able any more to arreſt el pe 
in its courſe outwards long enough, or in quantity env" pie 
create thoſe ulcerous puſtules which are the diagnoſtics 0 — 
diſeaſe. For though the ſame feveriſh diſpoſition (hou; * 
again in the blood, yet the paſſages through the . r 
open, the matter 2 be ſtopped, ſo as to exhibit ine & 
arance of the ſmall pox. 4. 
8 we ry that in perſons ſeverely handled y wy 
diſeaſe, the face (which is uſually the fulleſt, from t * 
dinary obſtruction the matter meets with by tho g er, 17 
tion of the pores) ſeldom returns to 1ts former th of the 
which inlargement he accounts. for from the dilatati dot 
areolæ of the glands and pores of the skin, not from 
mentation of = ſubſtance itſelf. Wi 


raiſed to the 5th power, &c. | = 
Commenſurable in POWER. See COMMENSURABLE. | 
Powe, of an hyperbola, in conics, is the ſquare of the right 
line CI, or AI (tab. conics, fig. 20.). 
The power of the hyperbola, is the fourth part of the ſquare of 
the conjugate ſemi- axis; or the ſixteenth part of the ſquare of 
the conjugate axis. See HYPERBOLA. 
 PowrR of the county. See PossE comitatus. 

POX, in medicine, a diſeaſe, whereof phyſicians admit ſeveral 
kinds: as, ſmall pox, French pox, chicken pox, ſwine pox, &c. 
Small PO X, variolæ, is a contagious diſeaſe appearing on the 
cutis, which it covers with puſtules, or ulcerous eruptions, that 
leave eſchars behind them. Or, it is a general eruption of par- 
ticular puſtules tending to ſuppuration, and attended with a fever. 

See PUSTULE, SUPPURATION, and FEVER. 
The origin of the diſeaſe is uncertain : we find no mention of it 
before the Arab phylicians.---It bears a great reſemblance to the 
meaſles; ſo that for the two or thre? firſt days it is difficult to 
diſtinguiſh them: they both ariſe from an impure blood, and 
corrupt humours ; with this difference, that in the ſmall pox, 
the peccant matter is more thick and viſcid; in the meaſles 
more ſubtile, hot, and bilious; and neither of them are known 
to return after having paſſed them once. See ME ASL. Es. 
Dolzus ſays, that the cauſe of the ſmall pox is brought into the 
world with us, and lies hid till it find an opportunity of burſting 
forth: he adds, that there is ſcarce one in many thouſands that 
eſcapes it all his life. 
Dr. Drake obſerves, that the ſinall pox not being founded in any 
permanent habitual diſpoſition, has its period within a limited 
time neceſſary for the extruſion of the peccant matter out of the 
pores of the skin. For the ſalt ſerum of the blood being in this 
diſeaſe, by an accidental fever, thrown out in great quantities 
on the glands of the skin, acts much after the manner of the 
lepra Arabum; but when the blood is deſpumated, the ſcales 
dry, and fall off. So that he thinks it would be no great impro- 
riety to call the ſmall pox, a temporary, critical lepra. See 
EPROSY. | 
The ſmall pox are of two kinds: the diſtin, where the puſtules 
ſtand apart; and the confluent, where they run into one con- 
tinued cake. | 
The diſtinct, or regular ſmall Pox, Sydenham obſerves, begin 
with a ſhuddering and chillineſs, which is ſucceeded by an in- 
tenſe heat, violent pain of the head and back, vomiting, drowſi- 
neſs, eſpecially in children, and ſometimes epileptic fits; which 
ſhew the pox to be ready to burſt forth, and that they will be 
mild. | 
The eruptions are uſually on the fourth day ; upon which the 
feveriſh iymproms vaniſh, except that adults are prone to ſwear. 
The puſtules firſt appear in the face, then the neck, &c. They 
are ar firſt reddiſh, by degrees ſwell and grow whiter ; on the 
eleventh day the ſwelling and inflammation of the face vaniſh, 
and the puſtules begin ro wither. If ever this kind kill, it is on 
the fourteenth or fifteenth day, | 
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POX 


; theſis, is, that n 
What confirms this hypo:nelis, 25 Frequently a little affected 


l pox 
erſons lick of the _ 4 two or three eruptions: that 


* have now-an | 
with it, and follow from the free courſe of the 


ey have no more, ſeems to | 
uo Sr through the. skin. With this, too, agrees that conſtant 


: ins, in whom the pores 

n, that people of coarſe skins, in W the 

ee, are 8 more favourably treated by this diſtem- 

rl 8 others; and that it conſtantly leaves fine skins coarſer 
d them. : 

than ir foun d ſeem more probable, were it not that ſome 


his ſolution wou 
oo ſo very few of theſe eruptions, perhaps not above twenty 
or thirty; which cannot 

ores of the skin, as to prevent any return. 7 
Others hold, that in a genuine eruption, the cauſe of the diſ- 


vacuated, as ſcarce to leave a poſſibility of a 
| —_ ; I if part of the original cauſe did remain behind, 
ic might when the air favours it, or when by other accidents it 
js ſecreted from the blood, appear in the form of eruptions, and 
ſo prove to be the meaſles, chicken pox, Oc. : 

It may, indeed, be objected, that theſe laſt-mentioned often 
happen before the ſmall pox : but whatever be the cauſe of the 
ſmall pox, the ſeparating power muſt be in ſuch a determined 

roportion, or it will fail to cauſe a regular ſmall pox, and ſo 
acting proportionably, may produce any of the other diſtempers 


_ tioned. 
T ** cauſes of the ſmall Pox may be, 1. Some alteration 
in the air; ſince they happen moſt frequently about the ſpring- 


ſeaſon; and both in Europe, and elſewhere, are more epide- 


ical and mortal at particular times. 
* more evident, 5 eaſy to explain. oy From ſurfeits, 
| as by eating any thing too chilling to the blood, as cucumbers, 
oranges, Cc. in hot ſeaſons; or when the body is heated by 
motion, the drinking of cold liquors. 4. From too plentiful 
feeding. 5. From any over-heating the blood, or too uddenly 
cooling it after it is heated, whereby a ſudden check is given 
to perlpiration; and this more eſpecially, if the air favours ſuch 
n eruption. | 
k; to anal ſigns of the ſmall Pox; 1. The ſooner they 
appear in the ſpring, and the more the air is diſpoſed to favour 
the diſtemper, the more fatal they prove. 2. The confluent 
ſpecies both in adults and children, is dangerous; and the more 
, if attended with a ſuppreſſion of urine, nauſea, retching, 
dirium, purple ſpots, cryſtallines, bloody urine, G c. after the 


eruption; bur the blackneſs of them is not dangerous before | 


the criſis. 3. Diarrhceas in the confluent kind, are not fo bad 
in children as in adults. 4. A ptyaliſmus is a regular attendant 
of the confluent kind in adults from the ſixth or ſeventh day 
till after the criſis; and is fo neceſſary, that if it ſtop ſuddenly, 
and return not for twenty-four hours, the patient is ſuppoſed 
to be in great danger. 5. A quincy here is highly dangerous. 
6. The eruptions ſwelling, and tinking ſuddenly, are bad ſigns. 
7. The danger is not over till about rhe twentieth day in the 
confluent ſpecies. But if the eruptions be diſtinct, few, round, 
plump, riſe full, and grow up ſharp at the top; if the ſickneſs, 
vomiting, &c. go off, or remit upon the appearance of the 
eruption; and the patient be under no dreadful apprehenſions; 
the danger is uſually over about the tenth day in the diſtinct 
kind. Convulſions attending the firſt ſymptoms of the ſmall 


pox in children, are ſaid to foreſhew the appearance of eruptions 


wichin twelve hours; which __— prove diſtinct, and 


the patient does well. The {mall pox ſucceeding a debauch 
in liquors, or happening upon an irregular courſe of life, is 
ulualiy mortal. 

chigen Pox, a cutaneous diſeaſe, frequent in children, where- 
in the skin is covered with puſtules like thoſe of the /mall 
$9 as to figure and magnitude; and only diſtinguiſhable there- 
from, in that thoſe of the hall pox appear with a redneſs and 
inflammation, and thoſe of the chicken pox whiter, reſembling 
veliculz full of a ſerous humour; which in three days time 
burſt, and dry away, without any danger, and uſually without 
any tever, | 
The chichen fox and ſwine pox ſeem to be the ſmall pox in a 
les degree, though they ſometimes precede, and ſometimes 
lucceed the ſmall pox. The puſtules appear to be of the ſame 
kind; only in the ſwine pox they are much larger, and in the 
icken pox ſomewhar leſs than in the ſmall pox. There com- 
monly appear five or fix, ſometimes twenty or thirty on the 
ce, and but very few on the body. 

be patient is very little indiſpoſed, either before, at, or after 

their appearance; though the ſudden ſinking of them often 
cules ſome diſorder; but it is preſently relieved by a little ſack 
nd ſaffron, or a doſe of treacle-water. 
Grown perſons ſeldom keep within doors for either ; and upon 
= account the eruptions may continue the longer, becauſe 
= cold air is ſuppoſed to hinder their ripening ; ſo that it is 
"gg three weeks or a month before they totally diſ- 

euch Pox, a contagious diſeaſe, contracted by a poiſonous hu- 
our, uſually in coition; and manifeſting itſelf in ulcers and 
ou dee VENEREAL diſeaſe. 
4 French call it mal de Naples, the Neapolitan diſeaſe, be- 

ue firſt obſerved among the ſoldiery at the ſiege of Naples 


inder Charles VIII. The Italians call it mal Franceſe, and we | 


le French aiſeaſe, becauſe firſt caught by the French. The 


urſes, Gc. who attend 


fairly be allowed ſo far to inlarge the 


2. From fear; which | 


Spaniards call it las bubas or /arva des Tad: þ b b gun 
brought from the Weſt- Indies. Aer. ee 


POYNING's lau, an act of parliament made in Ireland 


under Henry VII. whereby all the ſtatutes of force in England 
were made of force in Ireland; which before that time they 
were not. Nor are any now in force there, made in England 
ſince that time. 

The law took its name from Sir Edward Poyning, lord lieute- 
nant of that kingdom at the time of its making. 


POZ Z OL ANA, a reddiſh kind of earth, uſed in Italy for 


ſand. See SAND. 
The beſt is found about Pozzuoli, Baiæ, and Cumæ, in the 


kingdom of Naples, from the firſt of which places it takes its 
name. 

Pozzolana, mixed with lime, makes the beſt morter in the 
world. See MoRTER.---It hardens and petrifies in water: it 
penetrates black flints, and whitens them. Ir is of particular 
ſervice in making moles, and other buildings, in maritime 
places. Agricola takes it to be of an aluminous and ſulphurous 
nature. See Vitruvius, Pliny, de Lorme, ec. who ſet a great 


value on it. 


PRACTICAL arithmetic, ARITHMETIC. 
PRACTICAL geometry, GEOMETRY. 
PRACTICAL mathematics, See Y MATHEMATICS, 
PRACTICAL muſic, Mus1c. 
PRACTICAL philoſophy, ParLosoPHY. 


PRACTICE, in arithmetic, PRacTicA Ttalica, or Italian 


ſages; certain compendious ways of working the rule of pro- 
portion, or golden rule; eſpecially where the firſt term is 1, 
or unity. See GOLDEN rule. 

They were thus called from their expediting of practice and buſi- 
neſs; and becauſe firſt introduced by the merchants and nego- 
tiants of Italy. See RULE. | 

The moſt uſeful of theſe practices are as follow :---1. Since 
the uſe of the rule of three is to find a fourth proportional to 
three given numbers, divide the firſt and ſecond, or the firſt 
and third, by ſome common number, if that can be done ex- 
actly; and work with the quotients in their ſtead: as in the 


following example. 
Price F 3ibisg9ſh. What is the price of 7th? 
WE. I Z 


| | facit 21 ſhil. 
Price wh 15 ns ſhill. What is the price of 7 Ib? 
7) 2 2)— I 
facit 13 ſhil. ' 
2. If the firſt term be 1, and the ſecond an aliquot part of a 


pound, ſhilling, or penny; divide the third by the aliquot part: 


the quotient is the anſwer. Note, To find the aliquot part; 


thoſe who cannot do it otherwiſe, may ſee the table of aliquot 


parts of a pound under the article ALI er. 

E. gr. If 1 ell coſt 10 ſnil. What coſt 957 ells? 

| facit l. 478: 105. 

3. If the firſt or third number be 1; the other not exceeding 
large; and the middle term a compound, 2. e. conſiſt of 
2 denominations; it may be wrought without reduction 
thus: 

Price of 1 55 is 3 6. 8 d. 3 2. What is the price of 5 b? 


5 


wy facit 18s. 7 d. 3 3. 
For 4 farthings making a penny, 5 times 3 farthings make 3 4. 
3 7. and 12 pence making 1 ſhilling, five times eight pence make 
35. 4 4. which, with 3 d. from the place of farthings, make 3 s. 
74. Laſtly, five times 3 ſhillings make 15 ſhillings, and with 
the 3 ſhillings from the place of pence, 18 s. The price required 
therefore is 18s. 7s. 3 d. | 
4. If the middle term be not an aliquot, but an aliquant part, 
reſolve the aliquant part into its aliquor parts; divide the middle 
term by the ſeveral aliquots, the ſum of the quotients is the 
anſwer. To find the aliquot parts contained in an aliquant, ſee. 
the table of aliquant parts of a pound under the article ALt- 
QUANT. 
For an inſtance of this rule : 
If I ell coſt 1 5 ſhil. What coſt 124 ells? 
1 x)62-- 
ix 


facit 93 l. 
5. If the firſt or ſecond term be 1; and in the former caſe, tlie 
ſecond or third, in the latter the firſt, be reſolvible into factors; 
the whole operation may be performed in the mind without 
writing down any figures; as in the following example. 
Price of 1 t is 24 ſhil. What is the Price of 20 tb? 


Fl 


+ + 
6 2 
80 


6 
facit 48: 05.---24, [. 
6. Where one of the given numbers is 1, we have ſeveral com- 
ndious uſages, to ſave multiplication and diviſion. E. gr. If 


91 coſt 20 ſhil. What does 1 tb coſt? 
It 
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It is obvious the ſum required is had by adding to the tenth part 


PRE 


But the parliament oppoſed this abrogation wr 
, atfon wi 1. 
of 20 5. wiz. 2 f. the ninth part of that tenth, wiz. 3 d. 4, and | VigOur, and refuſed its conſent to the fat. 8 Brea deal of 
$ of a penny; the anſiver therefore is 25. 3 4.3 and $. the 3 of Rome, the ſanckion till held in force dle d 
_ If 5 tb coſt 64 ſhil. What Coſts 1 b? : has 45 ee 1 pope Leo X. and Francis j. yr te 
ince 5 is half of 10, the double of the tenth part of the given uy e pragmulic ſanttion was aboliſhed. See Concory,” 
price, viz. 10s, 9 d. 24. is the ſum required. e parliament of Paris again oppoſed the innovation Pa 
Again: If 1 11 70 coſt? | fuſed to confirm the concordat; and "ION, and 
4 Lib coſt 18 d. What will 19 co 4 8 bc at; and was not brought to te. 
ince 19==20—1 from the given price doubled, and increated | As : _ ar Haft, till atter repeated orders of the king; the 
by a cypher, viz. 360, ſubtract the ſimple 18; the remainder wi a ſecret reſolution taken, always to judge conform te 
is 342d.=28s. 6d. the ſum required. — TO RAOM N oy ſanfion. ly to 
7. If rwo terms of the ſame denomination differ by an unit, F. h c AL, PRAGMATIC, a term ſometim 
wa hive « peculicr kind of comp end, which will be clear from | 8 t e ſame enſe as rattical, mechanical, or problematic F 
* En Pe examples. E. gr. If 5 coſt 30s. What will 29 rr — ER wechani F 
colt : | | | | > e Undertakes to j | 
Since the price of 4 b is one fifth part ſhort of that of 5 Ib, reader how to make, by the name of progmatical cn ts 
divide the given price zo by 53 the quotient 6 being ſubtracted and in the like ſenſe is the word ſometimes uſed by Ples: 
he 2 ividend, the remainder, Viz. 245. 18 the ſum re- PRATION 6 Other 
quired. 5 E, 'TIC, in commerce, a negotiat: 
Again: If 8 E coſt 245. What coſt ?? 1 e e ge of 5 Which 4 merchane-veſſ po” 
Since the price of 9 I exceeds that of eight by one eighth part; 1 p e * it arrives in, an the countries it diſcovers, 
divide the given price 24 by 8; and add the quotient 3 to the 13 : gra from and fignifies, literally, pragice, 
dividend; the ſum 27 is the anſwer. | | . 8 P N. by co obtain a liberty to Frequent | 
8. Sometimes one may uſe ſeveral of theſe compends | pott, to go aſhore, buy and fell, gc. We could never hay | 
or ww x in the e Ts. E. gr. If 100 Þ coſt - oY 6 4 Nova — y 
2 ; | a licence to t 
7612.8 * 825 the maſter of a ſhip in the parts of Italy, per Fe) Wh 4 | 
Flacit 158. 2d. that is, a certificate that the place whence he came, is th, 
Again: Gok coſt 4 5. What coſt 25202 noyed with any infectious diſeaſe. FE Tow ; 
gain: 60 5b coſt 4 5. What colt 25 PRANEANS. afet of heretics. f. | | 
6 42 ——4— » a fect of heretics, ſo called, from their author : 
—— 18 g 15 : : | | 
y 6 This hereſiarch was of Aſia, and lived in the ſecon 
: 7 He was at firſt a difciple of Montanus, but — , 1 7 
8 foon after ſer up a ſect of his own; teaching, that hoy / 
| 168 J. = 3 - | vr Ps in — 2 8 that it was the Father 0 
PRA, a Latin prepoſition, literally ſignify in before; uſed in FFC ich ſentiment was after 1 
compoſition with ſeveral words in our 9 to denote the eng eee yn eee * Rs and Patripaſſiars, | 
relation of priority. See PREPOSITION and COMPOSITION. | pp \vyrp in theology. a 0 Bc i | I 
Of late, our writers, in Latin words angliciſed, for pre, uſually he Fe REY of ſom 47 3 wo _ s 4 to God, either for K 
write pre, reſtraining the Latin orthograpliy to words that are | for a paſt 91 See W eee or tne returning of thanks c 
os LO HE as uch. * Divines diſtinguiſh three kinds of prayer: | cl 
PRABENDARY, 7 | PREBENDARY. "_ ou _ e ophag words and ſounds to be uttered wit p 
= 122 ETORY, PRECEPTORY. | Mental, which is only formed or conceived in the mind, and Theo 
= ECINCTA ors 1 l delivered in words. See MENTAL. | LY a 
PR 5 8 (PE, 2 agen E ns x which is a ſhort, ſudden flight, without ſtudy, order 5 
NTRACT PRECONTRACT. © hot RL PREY . Tn, 
PRECORDIA, = ee CE TS BK 
J O REDECESSOR. ' 8 i110 
FRA DESTINATION, | | PaEpesTINATION. 3 Lee. —— conſidered under the dio 1 
el RMINA- PRE DETERMINATION. Under the firſt come all et forms, whether public or private, " 
PREDICTION, asser by wh he eb pip paths, cs, nents BA. 
E pan Oey T,. 8 8 ck The ſecond is that where the mind is left to itſelf, its own con. PRE 
PR AENISTENCE 2 eee duct, both as to matter, manner, words, Gc. Joy! 
PRA 7 = : The Romaniſts alſo prefer prayers to ſaints, the virgin, the angel Pre 
PR 1 8 8 AUGUSTALIS. Tar Ge. See SAINT, Grrick, Avg Mary, &. hay 
5 | | IUM. | ; by x 
PRAEMONSTRANTES, | |Paewonsrzawres. = | * ton of the word 2f God, in yblic by a pon anon, 
* 7 2 ) 
PRAE N OME: 4 * | pious _ onde . appointed for the purpoſe. See SERMON, PRIEST, 5 
; ANTIA LE nm 55 . 
PR A.POSITUS, e | 6 ” 8 N R 10 
P e ES IF 3 Anciently, none but biſhops were allowed to preach: non, 4 ; 
. - , VII 
PRASEPE, | 4 oor e prieſts, but deacons, are qualified. See B15H0? and 80 
7 „ J : 13 Biſhop Wilkins has delivered the art of preaching, in a rreatile Golden 
PR ATORIAN 4 | als Os | called Eccleſiaſtes, or the preacher. See ECCLESIASTES. | ſeop 
> Oc. \ RETOSIANg Ge. | The religious of the order of St. Dominic aſſume the qui of 11.5 
PRAGMATIC * ſandtion, in the civil law, is defined by | preaching-brothers, friers-predicant, or predicants. See Doulr e 
HFottoman, a reſcript, or anſwer of the ſovereign, delivered | NICAN. | nad 
by advice of his council, ro ſome college, order, or body | PREADAMITE, Pr &aDaMITA, a denomination given io Ir 
of people, upon their conſulting him on ſore caſe of their] the inhabitants of the earth, conceived, by ſome people, t0 — 
* ä have lived before Adam. | _ = 
The word is formed from the Greek ea ſuas, negotium, | Iſaac de la Pereyta, in 1655. publiſhed a book to evince the 1* 
buſineſs..—It is ſometimes alſo called abſolutely pragmatic, To reality of Preadamites, by which he gained a conſiderable num: Fg 
et f . ber of proſelytes to the opinion: but the anſwer of Demates, 1 "Js, 
| The like anſwer given to any particular perſon, is called fimply | profeſſot of theology at Groningen, publiſhed the year fol. Fb. 
reſcript, reſcriptum. See RESCRIPT. | ing, put a ſtop to its progreſs; though Pereyra made a reply. = 
The term pragmatic ſanction is chiefly uſed among the modern | His ſyſtem was this: The Jews he calls Adamites, and ſuppols 1.2 
writers, for that famous ordonnance of Charles VII. of France, them to have iſſued from Adam; and gives the title Pres- Ps 
| publiſhed in 1268. containing a regulation of eccleſiaſtical diſ- | damites to the Gentiles, whom he ſuppoſes to have been a long _ 
| Cipline, conformable ro the canons of the council of Baſil; and | time before Adam. % Pp 5 it 
| ſince uſed by the Gallican church, as a barrier againſt the enter- | Bur this being expreſly contrary to the firſt words of Gentl5 8 C 
| rizes and encroachments of the court of Rome. Pereyra had recourſe to the fabulous or rang of the In i Ira 
1 he ſcope of the pragmatic ſanction was, to regulate the form | tians and Chaldeans, and to ſome idle rabbins, who _ 7 
| of elections made by the clergy; to declare the collations to be- | there had been another world before that deſcribed by ok Pe 
U long to ordinaries, the prevention alone reſerved to eſtabliſh pre- | He was ap rehended by the inquiſitors in Flanders, Tn *. Wan 
bends; to aſlign a third of the benefices to graduates; to aboliſh roughly ulel, though in the ſervice of the Dauphin. 1 to — 
[ | | relervations, annates, and other like grievances. appealed from their ſentence to Rome; whither he went in " Perc Or 
| Pope Pius II. obtained an abrogation of this ſanction from |- time of Alexander VII. and where he printed a retractation which 
Louis XI. on which occaſion the court of Rome, tranſported | book of Preadamites. amen. dis * 
wich joy, dragged the pragmatic through the ſtreets, whipping | PREAMBLE, in law; the beginning of an 2d of part of the 70 i 
it all the way, as Xerxes anciently did the Helleſpont. | Ge. ſerving, as it were, for a key, to open the inten makers 


PRE 
makers of the act, and the miſchiefs intended to be prevented 


led thereby. See ACT. | * 
or repens Po Enna. the portion a prebendary receives 


ate church. See PREBENDARY. 

yet there is a real difference. A prebend is properly 
hich an eccleſiaſtic has in a cathedral, or collegiate 
church where he officiates, to receive certain eccleſiaſtical re- 
venues, and to enjoy certain dues, either in money or in kind; 
{ſo called 4 præbendo, q. d. afforded or allowed him; not 4 
„ æbendo auxilium or conſilium epiſcopo) whereas canonica is a 
mere title, or ſpiritual quality, which a perſon enjoys indepen- 
dent of any prœſtation, or any temporal revenue: ſo that the 
rebend may N u ee > canonicate; but the canonicate 
8 | ble from the prebend. | | 

In 15 hoe to the peek ta, that the right of ſuffrage, and other 
ſpiritual rights are annexed, bur to the canonicate; and when 
the prebend is joined to the canonicate, it becomes ſpiritual 
by virtue of the canonicate to which it is attached. See 
ANONICA. ; f 
1 the pope created canons wich a right of having place 
in the choir, a deliberative voice in the chapter, and an expect- 
arion of the firſt prebend that ſhould become vacant ; but this 
was prohibited by the council of Trent: yet the pope ſtill con- 
ſers the canonicate without any prebend, when he would confer 
adignity in a church, for the obtaining whereof, it is required 
the candidate be a canon. 


This they call a canonicate ad effectum, and ſometimes 7s 
ventoſum, which is no more than an empty title, conferred 
purely to qualify a man for a dignity reſtrained to the capacity 
f Canon. 

I ſome churches there are double prebends, and in others 
emi-prebends. 2 : 
Originally the prebend was only a livery, or portion of things 
neceſſary to life, | as daily ; at preſent the rents and profits of 
the church are di 


canonica; 
2 right W 


ivided into fixed portions, called prebends, 
which are enjoyed independently. The nomination to prebends 
ij in the king. In France it is one of the honorary rights of the 
king, on his joyful acceſſion to the crown, to nominate to the 
firſt prebends vacant by death in the cathedral and collegiate 
churches. ; | 
Prebends are either ſimple,or with dignity.--The latter are ſuch as, 
beſide their prebenas, have ſome juriſdiction annexed to them. 
Theological, or divinity PREBEND, is a [genre appropriated to 
a doctor in divinity, in each cathedral and collegiate church 
throughout France, for preaching on ſundays, and making a 
public lecture thrice a week. | 
Preceptorial PREBEND, is that prebend whoſe revenues are deſtined 
for the ſupport of a preceptor or maſter, who is obliged to 
inſtruct the youth of the place gratis. 
The canonicate is not here neceſſary to the prebend. 
Panorm. obſerves, that in the cathedral church of Chartres, 
there are prebends appropriated to laymen, and for the ſubſiſtence 
of ſome perſons of birth and diſtinction. | 
PREBENDARY, Pr «zENDARIvs, an eccleſiaſtic who en- 
joys a prebend. See PREBEND. | | 
Prebendaries and canons of cathedral and collegiate .churches 
have this in common, that they have each a portion of the 
revenues of the church for their ſubſiſtence; the one under 
the title of præbenda, prebend; the other under the title of 
canonica, Or canonicate; and have each places, and voices in 


the chapter: but they differ in this, that the former receives | 


his portion or prebend in conſideration of his officiating and 
lerring in the church; but the latter without any ſuch conſi- 
eration, mereby by his being received into the cathedral or 
college, per aſſignatum ſtallum in choro, & locum in capitulo. 
ce CANON, Gc. 
Golden PREBENDARY of Hereford, called alſo præbendarius epi- 
ſcopi is one of the the twenty- eight minor prebendaries, who has, 
ex officio, the firſt canon's place that falls. 

© was anciently confeſſor of the biſhop and cathedral, and 
rh altarages; on which account he was called the golden 

unaary, 

PRECARLEA, or PREcEs, in our ancient law-books, days 
works, which the tenants of certain manors are bound to give 
cer lords in harveſt- time. | 

ele, in ſome places, are corruptly called bind-days, for biden- 
49ys, from the on, biddan, 1 * Ty " 
43ra PRECARIA was a great or general reaping-day. 

ne lord of the manor of — in Middleſex had, 21 


( 


2 2 cuſtom, that by ſummons of his bailiff on a general | 


reap-day, then called magna precaria, the tenants ſhould do one 
undred ninety-nine days work for him; every tenant that had 
Eo pg ſendin a man. 
Os, in commerce, an appellation given to a kind 
n trade carried on between two Cans at 8 by the inter- 
ntion of a third at peace with them both. 
Fe * Engliſh hold a precarious commerce with the Spa- 
no J means of the Portugueſe; when the two former nations 
= * War, the third lends its veſſels, its colours, and name, 
ry their trade. | 
wry one in juriſprudence, is applied to a fund or ſtock, of 
ok 22 has not the full propriety, whereof he cannot 
Von * and which is moſt of it borrowed, 


his maintenance out of the eſtate of a cathedral, or colle- 


prebend is uſually confounded with canonicate, or| 


PRE 


PR ECE partium, in law, the continuance of a ſuit by conſent 


PRECEDENCE, Prtctpencr, or PR AcEDENCY, a place 


of both parties. See CONTINUANCE. 


of honour which a perſon is intitled to in companies; either 


fitting, or walking. See Rank. 
' Precedency is either of courteſy, or de jure, of right. 


The former is that which is due to age, to eſtate, & c. which is 
> nos by cuſtom and civility. | 
The latter is ſettled by authority, and where broken in upon, 
ives an action at law. See NoBILITY. 

he point of precedency is thus ordered by the heralds :---After 
the king, the princes of the blood, viz. the ſons, grandſons, 
brothers, and nephews of the king, take place; then the great 
officers of the church and crown, viz. the archbiſhop of 
Canterbury; then the lord chancellor, or lord keeper of the 
2 ſeal; next, the archbiſhop of York; the lord high trea- 
urer; the lord preſident of the 1 the lord privy- 
ſeal: next, dukes, then marquiſes, dukes eldeſt ſons, earls, 
* e eldeſt ſons, dukes younger ſons, viſcounts, earls 
eldeſt ſons, marquiſes younger ſons, biſhops, barons, viſcounts 
eldeſt ſons, earls younger ſons, barons eldeſt ſons, privy-coun- 
ſellors, judges, maſters in chancery, viſcounts younger ſons, 
barons younger ſons, knights bannerets, baronets, knights o 
the bath, knights batchelors, colonels, ſerjeants at law, doctors, 
eſquires, lieutenant colonels, majors, captains, batchelors of 


divinity, law, &c. maſters of arts, gentlemen, yeomen, tradeſ- 


PR 


of nobility 


men, mechanics. 

Note, That great officers of court, of what degree ſoever they 

are, take place above all others of the ſame degree or order 
; wiz. the maſter of the horſe, lord great cham- 

berlain of England, lord high conſtable of England, lord mar- 

ſhal of England, lord admiral of England, lord fteward, and 

lord chamberlain of his majeſty's houſho!d.---So the ſecretaries 


of ſtate, if peers, take place of all of that degree, except the 


great officers aforeſaid.---Dukes, marquiles, earls, barons, &c. 
not having any of the ſaid offices, nor being deſcended of the 
blood-royal, take place according to the ſeniority of their crea- 
tion.---The ladies take place, or precedency, according to the 
degree of quality of their husbands. 


PRECEDENT, in law, frequently denotes an original, authen- 


tic inſtrument, or writing; ſerving as a form to draw others by. 
See ORIGINAL, Gc. | | 

Hence precedent-books, &c. full of draughts of deeds, con- 
9 7 7 Oc. for attornies. 

CENTOR * PRÆCEN TOR, a dignitary in cathedral 
churches, popularly called the chantor, or maſter of the choir. 
See CHAN ToR. 

* The præcentor is ſo called, from the Latin pre, and cane; be» 
cauſe he is ſuppoſed to lead the chojr, and ing before the reſt, 


PRECEPT, Px &cEPTUM, in law, a command in writing, 


ſent by a chief juſtice, juſtice of peace, or other like officer, 
= the bringing of a perwn, record or other matter, before 
im. 


PRECEPT is alſo uſed for the command, or incitement, whereby 


one man ſtirs up another to commit felony, theft, &c.Bracton 
ſpeaks of three diverſities of offending in murder; viz. præ- 
ceptio, fortia, conſilium. ; 
Preceptio, is the inſtigation uſed before-hand ; fortia, the aſ- 
ſiſtance in the fact; conſilium, the advice either before or after. 
See MURDER, ABETTOR, c. 


PRECEPTORI AL prebend. See the article PREBEND. 


P 


RECEPTORY, PRÆCETTORIA, commandry; a kind of = 


benefice held by the more eminent among the ancient knights- 


templars, who were created by the grand maſter, with the title 


of præceptores templi, i.e maſters of the temple. See TE- 
PLAR. : 

Stephens, de juriſd. lib. 4. ſays, the preceptories were only a 
kin of cells, a ſubordinate = 3 has prot manſion, * 
temple in London. See TEMPLE. 

Of theſe preceptories, Dugdale ſays, he finds ſixteen recorded, 
as anciently belonging to the templars in England, viz. Creſſing 
Temple, Balſhal, Shengay, Newland, Yevely, Witham, Tem- 
22 Willington, Rotheley, Ovenington, Temple-Comb, 


rebigh, Ribſtane, Mount St. John, Temple-Newſum, and 


Ternple-Hurſt. But there were more. See COMMANDRy. 


PRECES. See the article PRECaRIEA. 
PRECESSION, Prazcess10, in aftronomy, a term applied 


to the equinoxes, which, by a very ſlow inſenſible motion, 
change their place, going backwards, or weſtward, i. e. in an- 
zecedentia, as aſtronomers call it, or contrary to the order of 
the ſigns. See EQUINoOx. 

It is ſhewn, in the new aſtronomy, that the pole, the ſolſtices, 
the equinoxes, and all the other points of the ecliptic, have a 
retrograde motion; and are continually moving from eaſt to 
weſt, or from aries towards piſces, &c. by means whereof the 
equinoctial points are carried further and further back, among 
the preceding ſigns of ſtars, at the rate of about 50 ſeconds 
each year; which retrograde motion is called the preceſſion, re- 
ceſſion, or retroceſſion of the equinoxes. 

Hence, as the fixed ſtars remain immoveable, and the equi- 
noxes go backward, the ſtars will ſeem to move more and more 
eaſtward with reſpect thereto; whence the longitudes of the 
ſtars, which are reckoned from the firſt point of aries, or the 
vernal equinox, are continually increaſing. See LoNG1TUDE 
and STAR. | | | 
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Hence it is that the conſtellations have all changed the places 
aſſigned them by the ancient aſtronomers: in the time of Hip- 
parchus, and the oldeſt aſtronomers, the equinoCtial points 
were fixed to the firſt ſtars of aries and libra; bur the ſigns are 
now no longer in the ſame points; and the ſtars which were 
then in conjunction with the ſun when he was in the equinox, 
are now a whole ſign, or 30 degrees, to the eaſt thereof: thus 
the firſt ſtar of aries is now in the portion of the ecliptic 
called taurus; and the firſt ſtar of taurus now reſides im gemini; 
and gemini is advanced into cancer, &c. See SIGN and CoN- 
STELLATION. | 
The equinoxes will have made their revolution weſtward, and 
will be returned to aries again; or the conſtellations will have 
made theirs eaſtward, and will again fall into their former places, 
with regard to the equinoxes, in 25816 years, according to 
Tycho; in 25920, according to Ricciolus, and in 2400, 
according to Caſſini. | ; 
The ancients, and even ſome among the moderns, have taken 
the equinoxes to be immoveable; and aſcribed that change of 
diſtance of the ſtars herefrom, to a real motion of the orb of 
the fixed ſtars, which they ſuppoſed to have a ſlow revolution 
about the poles of the ecliptic; ſo as that all the ſtars { mongger 
their circuits in the ecliptic, or its 2 in che ſpace of 
25920 years; after which they ſhould all return again to their 
tormer places. 8 
This period the ancients called the Platonic, or great hear; 
and imagined, that at its completion every thing would begin 
as at firſt; and all things come roand in the ſame order they 
have already done. See Platonic YEAR. : 
The phyſical cauſe of the preceſſion of the equinoxes, Sir Iſaac 
Newton demonſtrates, does ariſe from the broad ſpheroidal 
figure of the earth; wich again ariſes from the earth's rotation 
around its axis. See EARTH. : 

- PRECIOUS, or PrETIOVs: ſtane, called alſo gem and jewel, 
is a ſtone extraordinarily hard, durable, tranſparent, and of a 
beautiful colour or water. See STONE and GEM. 

Of theſe we may diftinguith three kinds: By, 

1. Such as are intirely tranſparent; which again may be divided 
into ſuch as are either colourleſs, as the diamond, or coloured, 
as the emerald :---which diviſion of coloured gems may be ſub- 
divided into thoſe of one colour, as the ruby; and thoſe with 
ſeveral, as the amethyſt. | 

2. Brilliant, or ſhining, as the Bohemian granate. 

3. Semi-tranſparent, as opal. See OPAL. 

Biſhop Wilkins divides precious ſtones into more and le,, 
e, | 


The leſs tranſparent he diſtinguiſhes by their colours; into red, 

as the ſardian and cornelian; pale, fleſhy colour, like that of 
2 man's nail, as the onyx; bluith, as the rurquois; pale purple, 
as the chalcedony ; and thoſe of various colours, as opal and 
Cat's eye. 


The more tranſparent he diſtinguiſhes into ſuch as are colour- 


leſs, as the diamond and white ſapphire; and coloured, which 
are either red, as the ruby, carbuncle, and granate; yellow, 
as the chryſolite and topaz; green, as the emerald, ſmaragd, 
and beryl; bluiſh, as the ſapphire; and purple or violaceous, 
as the amethyſt and hyacinth. 

Dr. Woodward divides precious ftones ſomewhat more preciſely, 
into opake, ſemi-opake, and tranſparent. 

The opake are either of one colour, as the turquois; or of ya- 
rious colours, as lazuli, and jaſper. | | 
Semi-opake either have their colours permanent, as the agat, 
chalcedony, onyx, ſardonyx, cornelian, and beryl; or their co- 
lours vary according to the polition of the light, as the oculus 
cati, and opal. 5 9 

Tranſparent ſtones are either with colours; as the topaz and hya- 
einth, yellow, or partaking thereof; granate, ruby and amethyſt, 
red; ſapphire, water-ſapphire, and aquemarine, blue; and eme- 
rald, or chryſolite, green, or partaking thereof: or without 
colours, as the cryſtal, pſeudo-diamond, white ſapphire, and dia- 
mond. | 

The natural hiſtory, characters, properties, &c. of each ſtone, 
ſee under its proper article, DIAMOND, CORNELIAN, RuBy, 
TuRquois, ONYX, EMERALD, CHRYSOLITE, @c.---For the 
medicinal virtues of precious ſtones, or gems, in the general, ſee 
GE. Ihe origin and formation of precious ſtones, ſee under 
STONE.---For the art of engraving on precious ſtones, ſee EN- 
GRAVING.---The art of cutting them, ſee under LAPIDARY. 
Moſaic work of preciaus ſtones, ſee MosAlc. 

PRECIPE, or PRA&cwwE quod reddat, a writ of great diver- 

ſity both as to form and uſe; extending as well to writs of 
right, as to other writs of entry and poſſeſſion. 
Ic is ſometimes called a wri# of right cloſe, as when it iſſues 
out of the. court of chancery cloſe; ſometimes a writ of right 
patent, 2s when it iſſues out of chancery patent, or open, to 
any lord's court, for any of his tenants deforced, againſt his 
deforceor. See WRIT. 

PRECIPITANT, PraeciprTans, in chymiſtry, a term ap- 
plied to any liquor, which, being poured on a diſſolution, ſepa- 
rates what js there diſſolved, and makes it precipitate, i. e. fall 
to the. bottom of the veſlel. See Diss0L,UTION. 

Thus oil of tartar, and the volatile ſpirit of ſal armoniac, are 
precipitants with regard to the diſſolurion of gold in aqua r 


| PRECIPITANT is alſo uſed in medicine, for a re. 


PRE 


ſeparates and precipitates any heter emedy which 
the _ way * : on by ute means abates wn” coi 
mentations, efferveſcences, or the like di fer. 
2 had excited. T — diſorders, Which thy 
mortg the number of precioitants | 
crabs-eyes, ivory, bezoard, barks of bak, and pd ban, hon 
88 chalk, c. | gualacum, iron 
P E LP IT ATE, er =cieITaTvs, in chymiſt 
which having been diſſolved in a proper meniſtr, > Aubſinee 
* tg _ and thrown down kg baren 
of the veſlel, by the pouring in of < er |; tom 
28 crerrant, She nad. de 
he chymiſts make various precipitates of ps 
of various colours, as the precipitants vary; bir auch re 
BY coſy green, &xc. See MERcury, © © 7% 
ms _ "ig PRECIPITATE, is 
iſſolved in ſpirit of nicre, and precipitated with 
fri ot ſalt, 7 a white powder, Pe Wl ene 
in lieu of the former precipitants, hot urine h. 
on the diſſolution, we have a pale roſo-colowred pr 2 ON 
To make the red or corroſive PREcipITaTE hs = 
diſſolution of mercury made in ſpirit of nitre; = = 
1 a _ fire, till nothing remains — 1 — 
maſs; creaſ | i 
- 8 Nac » by increa ng the fire, they rubify, or raiſe to 4 
_ Ang ee is made with mercury, 
ſpirits;---yellow precipitate with mercury, and oil of vir: 
But theſe three laſt are improperly called — 
not procured by PRECIPITATION. See RECIPITATION 
PRECIPITATION, PRC TTA TIO, an operation inc 
miſtry; being a kind of ſeparation, whereby a body diflolves # 
ſuſpended in any menſtruous liquor, is detached therefrom £ 
falls down to the bottom of the veſſel. See Orerariog 
Precipitation is either ſpontaneous, or artificial. = 
Spontaneous PRECIPITATION is, when the particles of the difſolyed 
body ſeparate of themſelves from their diſſolvent. 
Artificial PREEIPITATION is, when ſome other body, called 
precipitant, is added to procure this ſeparation, See Bs 
CIPITANT. = 
There is alſo a total precipitation, wherein the diſſolved Jus 
27 . 


Prepared of Mercury 


copper, and acid 


are all ſeparated, and ſunk to the bottom; and a---parti, 
cipitation, wherein ſome of the parts diſſolved are ſtil ſuſpended 
in the fluid, and do not fall down. 
To account for the operation of PRECIPITATION: It may be cb. 
ſerved, -that a fluid menſtruum may be made to ſuſtain a body 
ſpecifically heavier than itſelf, either by making the reſiſtance 
ariſing from the coheſion of the parts of the fluid, equal tothe 
exceſs of ſpecific gravity of thoſe bodies above that of the men. 
ſtruum. See MENSTRUUM. | 
Or, by the heavy body's being joined to ſome lighter one; ſo 
that the two together only make one whole, equal in weight ty 
the fluid. | 
In the firſt caſe, the reſiſtance, we know, is ſtill proportionalto 
the ſurface of the corpuſcles; ſo that the ſurface being dimi- 
niſhed, the reſiſtance is weakened: the proportion therefore of 
the tenacity of the menſtruum, to the gravity of the corpuſcle, 
being thus deſtroyed, a precipitation muſt enſue. | 
Precipitation, then, may be effected two ways, on this found 
tion; wiz. either by the dropping in a liquor ſpecifically lighter, 
ar ſpecifically heavier. In = ormer Caſe, the gravity of the 
menſtruum, which is always proportional to the compound 
gravities of both, will by this mixture become lighter: thu, 
the menſtruum being diluted, the force of coheſion is ab 
weakened, ſo as to become unable any longer to ſuſtain the bo- 
dies; ſo hydrometers, which are eaſily ſuſtained in water, upon 
pouring in a good deal of any burning ſpirits, fink to the bottom 
of the glaſs. | ; ; 
And this agrees not only with the laws of mechanics, but vit 
experiments: thus ſpirit of ſal armoniac does very plentifuly 
precipitate the filings of metals, diſſolved in acid menſiruums; 
though it be abundantly lighter than any of them. 
The fame thing is done quicker by {pirit of wine, 
vity is known to be almoſt the leaſt of any liquor. 
By this ſpirit alſo, all ſalts, which are T4 in water, are oy 
cipitated, and ſo unite into cryſtals. So, if you drop diſtil 
vinegar in the ſcoria of antimony diffuſed in water, it fils w 
the bottom, and affords the golden ſulphur. 2 
After the ſame manner, water, vinegar, &c. make 2 mew 
tion from acids, though more ſparingly: nay, acids them! — 
being poured upon others, which are heavier, will [rue 6 
whatever is ſwimming in them. Thus ſpirit of falt WT" 
either lead, copper, ar tin, diſſolved in oil of vitriol:, 1 5 G 
need is there of alkalies in this buſineſs, though the chymi 
unanimouſly contended for them as abſolutely necelluy. * 
In the ſecond caſe, precipitation will ſucceed by the adcinion” 
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a heavier liquor to the menſtruum. For the particles i this ys: Pr 
liquor, what with their weight, and what with the impel! on bs L 
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acquire in their deſcent, carry down and fink all the 101d © 
e. they meet with in their way; ſo that the ion raven 
thus forced down, and kept there by this adventitious uf! 

cannot mount up into their former ſituation. = -onlyacil 
To try the truth of this reaſoning by experiments, Me 
ſpirits, but even mere water, will be found to precipitate 
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regalis; 
and common water is a precipitant with regard to the 4 Wo- 
ion of jalap in ſpirit of wine. See PRECIPITATIQN., | 


of vegetables extracted by ſpirit of wine: and ine“ Nnctur 


extracted with water or wine, are precipitated very 


tinCtures acid ſpirits, which are heavier. . . 


--niouſly by a r 4 1 re 5 ipt- | 
no ya np on i pr 


Metals, g 3 2 „ a When * | 
triol, or ſpirit of nitre. When ſulpende 
__ n with oil of vitriol, or bezo- 


1 IS nitre „ 
eo ö means of their union with other 
ſuſpended by means of thel 
bs y — ths 5 properly the caſe of diſſolved metals; and 
| his may the laſt caſe of precipitation be reduced. Here, the 
2 5 of a metal being ſeparated by Nr 260 rendered 
jo tible by their extreme littleneſs, only float, becauſe 
un wh J very light particles of the acid ſpirit, which keeps 
3 ſuſpended ; though the great ſurface they have, both on 
rs of their ſmallneſs, and of their union with the acids, 
| frequently contributes to the effect. 0 
Now, as they are in a forced equilibrium with the flu 7 
ney ſwim; and as the cauſes that ſuſtain them, are only acci- 
0 oa : they muſt of courſe be precipitated to the bottom, when 
* acid or menſtruum abandons them: from whatever caule it 
E. it is even ſometimes ſufficient, that the quanti of the 
ec wherein they are ſuſtained, be liminiſhed. or then 
{eral of the metallic particles, thought {till joined to their acid, 
coming to meęt and unite, aſſume a ſmaller ſurface, with regard 
to their maſs ; thus, being no longer held up by the largenels of 
their ſurfaces, they ſubſide to the bottom. 3 
When the menſtruum abandons a diſſolved body; if that body be 
the contrary to precipitation will 


han the menſtruum  precipitat; 
— 13 the body will riſe : thus camphor being mixed in oil of 
olives, and the whole diſſolved, the camphor riſes firſt, gc. 


Ifi hat the particles, he di . 
2 3 with the ſuſtaining fluid, they will neither riſe 
nor fall; only ſeveral of them now reuniting, form little maſſes, 
ſufficient to ſpoil the limpidneſs and tranſparency of the fluid; 
3s is the caſe in reſin diſſolved in ſpirit of wine, and water 
ared over them: where the water uniting cloſely with the 
— of wine, makes jt let go the greateſt part of the reſinous 
icles. | 3 ; 
bis effected what we call an imperfect precipitation; which, 
in reality, is no more than a diſpoſition to precipitate.  — 
If in this caſe, the aqueous particles of the fluid be hid, and, as it 
were, abſorbed among the groſs moleculæ of the diſſolved mat- 
ter; it forms what they call a coagulum. See COAGULATION. 
Sometimes, when the liquors are poured on one another, the 
fats with which they abound, being put into motion, by their 
attractive force, they run mutually to embrace one another ; 
and becauſe they do not recoil far back after the congreſs, they 
are at length ſo united, as to become like a ſolid, there being 
very little phlegm remaining, as is very obſervable in tartarum 
vitriolatum. 


In theſe experiments there happens ſuch a conflict and effer- 


veſcence, as evaporates almoſt all the moiſture, with which the 
faltsare diluted. And upon this depends the rationale of chymi- 
cal coagulation, a thing af very great conſequence in the buſi- 
neſs of precipitation. Nor can we account for oil of tartar's 
precipizating bodies diſſolved in acids, any otherwiſe than from 
its making a kind of coagulum with „ and there- 
by becoming too heavy for, and exceeding the tenacity of, the 
menſtruum. | 
Such are the general principles of precipitation. 5 
PRECIPUT®, 3. d. precipuate, in the French juriſprudence, an 
advantage belonging toany one, in a thing to bedivided; or a por- 
tion taken off, and ſet by, in his favour, ere the diviſion be made. 
The word is formed from the Latin præcipuss, chief, prin- 
cipal; | 


I noble partition, the eldeſt has always the principal fief, or 
manor, for his preciput.— In which view, the preciput coincides . 


with the right of primogeniture. See PRIMOGENITURE. | 
PRECISION, PRcisio, in the ſchools, the ſame with abſ- 

traction. See ABSTRACTION. „ 
PRECONISATION, a propoſition or declaration, which 

the cardinal patron makes in the conſiſtory at Rome, of a per- 


lon nominated by ſome prince to a prelature, by virtue of letters 


whereof he is the bearer; which the pope complying with, 
gives his collation. See COLLATION. 
The date of the bulls is diſpatched on the ſame day with the 
preconiſation. See BULL. | | 
PRECON TRACT, PR&coNTRACTUS, a contract made 
before, or prior to another: chiefly uſed in relation to marri- 
wes. See CONTRACT. : 
*RECORDIA, or PR KCOR DIA, &c. the parts about the 


heart; e. gr. the pericardium, the diaphragm, the hypochon- 


5 and even the heart itſelf, with the lungs, ſpleen, &-c. See 


EART, 
The word is alſo ordinarily uſed for the fore-part of the region 
bf the thorax. See THORA Xx. FN 

iny, and ſome other authors, uſe it for all the viſcera or en- 
tr g . "Pendle vocamus uno nomine exta in homine. See 
| A, 
Lhe of the principal differences between men and brutes con- 
"ab z that there is a greater correſpondence and commu- 
wy w between the head and heart of the former than the latter: 

en Correſpondence is effected by means of * number 

e 


"nerves, ſent from the brain to the heart and precordia; brutes 


when abandoned by the diſſolvent, | 


ny ——__————. 


P 
3 


P 


wy receiving nerves to the precordia by the branches of the par 
Sum; and man, likewiſe, by the intercoſtal pair. | 


PRE 


The reaſon, Dr. Willis well obſerves, is, that brutes being void 
of diſcretion, and but little ſubject to paſſions, need not, like 
man, a doub © paſſage for the ſpirits, the one for the ſervice of 


e other for the reciprocal impreſſion of the 


the vital functions, t 
eN E 


affections. See NERVE, SPIRIT, BRAIN, G&c. 


PRECURSQ 5 PRACURSOR, fore- runner, in theology, . 


erſon who goes before any one to notify his coming. 

he term is peculjarly applied to St. John Baptiſt, who is ſtyled 
the precurſor of Jeſus Chriſt, from what is ſaid of him by St. 
Luke; Thou, child, ſalt go before the face of the Lord, ta 
* are his way. Se | 

DECESSOR, a perſon who has preceded another in the 

ſame office. or employ. See ANCESTOR. 
REDESTINARIAN, a perſon who adheres to the doc- 
trine of abſolute predeſtination. See PREDESTINATION. 
St. Auguſtin is looked on as the founder of the ſect of predeſti- 
narians; he being the firſt of the fathers that ſeems to have 
aſſerted the doctrine in ſuch expreſs terms; though the Janſeniſts 
and Jeſuits are ſtill greatly divided about the real doctrine of St. 
Auguſtin, in this article; each interpreting him conſiſtently with 
their own ſcheme. See JANSEN1$M, % | | 
Father Sirmond contends for an ancient ſe& of predeſtinarians, 
or 3 br er cotemporary with St. Au- 
guſtin himſelf, and who had their riſe in Africa, in the mona- 
ſtery of Adrumetum; from a e ee of St. Auguſtin's 
doctrine. It is added, that the opinion ſpread thence through- 
out the Gauls; where one of them, a prieſt, named Lucidus, 
was condemned by Fauſtus biſhop of Rheggio; and his ſen- 
tence confirmed by two councils. 8 
The doctrine was again broached in the ninth century, by Go- 
deſchalcus a Benedictine; who, as Hincmar in a letter to Pope 
Nicolas, ſays, maintained with the ancient ae who 
had been Already anathematized, that God predeſtinated ſome to 
eternal life, and others to eternal death; that God did not will 


all people to be ſaved; that Jeſus Chriſt did not die for all, but 


only the elect, or thoſe that are ſaved, Goc. See GRAck, &c. 
This doctrine was again condemned in a ſynod held at Mentz : 
but I ee particularly the friends of Meſſ. de Port- 
Royal, and among the reſt, the preſident Mauguin, have re- 
futed F. Sirmond ; and ſhewn, that the hereſy of the predeſti- 
zarians is a mere chimzra ; adding, that St. Fulgentius, St. Pro- 
{per, and the other diſciples of St. Auguſtin, only looked on it as 
an imaginary hereſy, invented by the enemies of St. Auguſtin's 
doctrine, to traduce it. ;; 8 
In effect, the chief evidences father Sirmond produces to the 
contrary, are the prieſts of Marſeilles, who are ſuſpected of 
ſemi-pelagianiſm. See SEMI-PELAGIAN. | 
REDESTINATION, PRRDESTINATIo, in theology, a 
Judgment, or decree of God, whereby he has reſolved, from all 
eternity, to ſave a certain number of perſons, hence named 
oO. Hy 5 | TE 
Others define predeſtination, a decree to give faith in Jeſus Chriſt, 
to a certain number of men; and to leave the reſt to their own 
malice, and hardneſs of heart. See Farru. 
The Remonſtrants define predeſtination more laxly and gene- 
rally, the decree of ſaving belieyers, and damning unbelievers. 
JJ. ed 
The greateſt difficulties wherewith the modern theology is 
clogged, turn on the article of predeſtination: both the Romiſh 
and Reformed churches are divided about it: the Lutherans 
ſpeak of it with horror ; the Calviniſts contend for it with the 
greateſt zeal; the Moliniſts and Jeſuits preach it down as a moſt 
angerous doctrine ; the Jariſeniſts aſſert it as an article of faith: 
the Arminians, Remonſtrants, and Pelagians, are all avowed 
enemies of predeſtination. See JANSENIST, MoLINIST, CAI. 
VINISM, PELAGIAN, Gc. „T. 
Thoſe ſtrenuous patrons of Janſeniſm, the Port-Royaliſts, teach, 
that God predeſtinates thoſe who he foreſees will co-operate 
with his grace to the end. Du Pin adds, that men do not fall 
into ſin; becauſe not predeſtinated; but they are not predeſti- 
ated, becauſe God foreſaw their fins. See ELECTION, Rk- 
PROBATION, &c. : 


PREDESTINATION is alſo uſed for a concatenation of ſecond 
cauſes appointed by providence, in virtue whereof, things are 


brought to paſs by a fatal WO conttary to all appearances, 
and maugre all oppoſition. See Fark and DesTiNyY. 7 
The Turks are great predeſtinarians ; they eſteem the lighteſt 
accident predetermined; and bn this account, are much more 
daring in battle, and run greater riſques of their lives, than they 
would otherwiſe do. See MAHOMETANISM. | 


þ 


PREDETERMINATION, 'PREADETERMINATIO, in 


philoſophy and theology. The ſchoolmen call that concurrence 
of God, which makes men act, and determines them in all their 
actions both good and evil, phyſical predetermination, or pro- 
motion. See PRE MOTION and ACTION, . 
Divines hold, that God has no part in ſin; inaſmuch as he only 
affords his concurrence to the phyſical part of human actions, 
not to the moral part. See LIBERTY and NECESIr T. 
Phyſical predetermination, or premotion, if there be any ſuch 
thing, is — action of God, whereby he excites a ſecond cauſe 
to act; or by which, antecedently to all operation of the crea- 
ture, or before it could operate in 8 either of the 
order of nature or reaſon, he really and effectually moves, and 
occaſions it to produce all its actions: that is, whatever the 
creature does or acts, is really done and acted by the agency 
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PRE 


of God on the creature, who is all the time paſſive. So that | 


without ſuch predetermination of God, all creatures muſt remain 
in an eternal ſtate of inactivity; and with ſuch predetermina- 
tion, it is impoſſible but they ſhould do what they are thus put 
upon doing. 1 
It is ſtrongly controverted, whether or no ſuch a phyſical 9 
determination be neceſſary to the action of natural cauſes? The 
Scotiſts maintain the negative ; urging, that all natural cauſes 
are, of their own e —— to a certain action; whence 
it ſhould ſeem needleſs to call in a riew predetermination of 
God, e. gr. to fire, to make it warm the hand. For if an ob- 
ject be, by the courſe of divine providence, applied to fire; 
what need a ſecond application of the fire, to make it warm the 
object applied thereto ? ſince beings are not to be multiplied un- 
neceſſarily. See CAUSE. 
And ſuch predetermination ſome philoſophers hold {till leſs re- 
quiſite to produce the acts of the will: at leaſt, ſay they, the 
human mind muſt be allowed the common power and privilege 
of a ſecond cauſe; and therefore be intitled ro produce its own 
acts, as well as other ſtrictly natural agents. See WILL. 
The Thomiſts, on the other hand, ſtand up ſtrenuouſly for the 
phyſical predetermination : one of their principal arguments 15 
drawn from the ſubordination of ſecond cauſes to the firſt. 
Where there are ſeveral ſubordinate agents, ſay they, the lower 
agents do not act, unleſs firſt moved and determined thereto by 
the firſt ; this being the very eſſence of ſubordination. 
Again, the like they argue from the dominion of God over all 
his creatures: it is of the eſſence of dominion, ſay they, to 
apply and direct things ſubject thereto, to its own Operations; 
and this, if the dominion be only moral, morally; but if it be 
alſo phyſical, phyſically. And that this is the caſe in reſpect of 
God and his creatures, is confeſſed. See GoD. 

PREDIAL tithes, decime PREDIALEs, are tithes paid of 
things which grow from the ground only; as corn, hay, fruit, 
c. See Tiras. | 

PREDIATORY debt. See the article DEBT. ; 

PREDICABLE, Px azvicasiLE, in logic, a general quality, 
or epithet, which may be predicated of, or applied to, ſeveral 
ſubjects. 

Thus animal is predicable both of man and beaſt : man is pre- 
dicable of Peter and James: triangle is predicable of an hun- 
dred different kinds of figures; as right angles, ſcalanes, iſo- 
{celes's, Gc. See PREDICATE. 

The ſchoolmen reduce the predicables to five claſles, viz. genus, 
ſpecies, proprium, differentia, and accidens ; under one or other 
of which all that can be predicazed of any ſubject, is included. 
See GENUs, SPECIES, PROPER, C*c. 

A predicable is alſo called univerſale logicum, as having reſpect 
to other particular, and inferior, or ſubject things : thus animal 
is an univerſal, with regard to man and bealt. 

It is called a logical univerſal, to diſtinguiſh it from a meta- 
phyſical one ; which is a common being, conſidered in itſelf, 
and therefore denominated univerſal in eſſendo; whereas the 
logical one is only univerſal as to our conception and application. 
See UNIVERSAL. | 
Among the ſchoolmen, predicable is uſually defined unum, aptum 
prædicari de multis, univoce, & diviſim : or, ſomewhat more 
clearly, a predicable is a nature which may be predicated uni- 
vocally of all things to which it is common ; and which, as it 
is dividually multiplied in all its ſubordinates, may be aptly pre- 
dicated of them all. 
Thus, when the appellation of virtue is attributed to juſtice, 
prudence, temperance, fortitude, charity, &c. the ſame reaſon 
may be given why each is diſtinguiſhed by ſuch name ; as being 
all founded in a mediocrity, and being agreeable to right reaſon, 
which is the character of virtue. 
Hence, if there be ſeveral things called by ſome common name; 
but the reaſon of ſuch name is not the ſame in all, but diffe- 
rent ; theſe do not come under the number of predicables. As 
in the inſtance, canis, dog, which is both applied to a domeſtic 
animal, diſtinguiſhed by its barking ; to a conſtellation of the 
heavens; and to a ſea-fiſh. | 
The way by which the mind comes to form ſuch predicables, 
or univerſals, is this: among thoſe things which fall under our 
obſervation, we find ſome characters and properties common to 
ſeveral, and others peculiar to each: what we find common, 
we conſider apart; and thus form an univerſal equally applicable 
to all. See GENERAL. 

PREDICABLY, PRADICABILITER, is uſed in the ſchools 
in oppoſition to predicamentally.— Thus, matter is ſaid to be 
united to form predicably, or per accidens ; to exclude the no- 
tion of a predicamental accident. 


PREDICAMENT, PREADICAMENTUM, in logic, a claſs, | 


or order of beings, or ſubſtances, ranged according to their 
natures; called alſo category, and ſometimes categorema. 
2 CATEGORY, CATEGOREMA, PoSTPREDICAMENT, 
c. | 

The word prædicamentum was firſt introduced by Boethius, in 
lieu of the Greek x4T1yo/a; and is uſed among the ſchool- 
writers with a good deal of latitude and variety : for it either 
ſignifies the act of predicating, or a common predicare itſelf ; 
or, the genus or baſis of any category; or, the collection of 
ſeveral common predicates diſpoſed in a certain order :---which 
laſt is its moſt uſual acceptation. | 


PRE 


Hence ſome define predicament, a ſeri | 
from the genus, or higheſt term, through al credits trace 
and ſpecies.---Thus, a ſeries of ſubſtance drawn f ns 
through body, living, animal, man, to Peter ; 95 
dicament of ſubſtance. , 
The uſual definition among logicians is, that 
natural order, or ſcheme, of ſome moſt gener 
thing, and of all that is contained under the ſame: Or Ulliverſy 
ſubordmarte genera, ſpecies, and individuals. chat is, all the 
The properties of a predicament, ex parte wois. © 
term or word whereby the predicament or predic, L. e. of the 

is denoted, the logicians hold, are, that it be one e ſeriez 

| a e, pre. 


'ciſe, and concinnous. 
Vox una, & ſimplex, rebus conciuna locandis. 


The conditions requiſite ex parte rei, or of the thin tob 
in a predicament, are contained in the tollowing Rx * ranged 


Entia per ſeſe, finita, realia, tota. 


i. e. it muſt be a poſitive being, in excluſion of no 


negations, privations, impoſhbilities, ec. and a be; ey 


» 

to exclude accidental things, factitious things, G. "8 ber I 

that is, of a limited nature and extent, to exclud 1 u 

other tranſcendentals: real, ſince its intention is for we 

and more commodious diſpoſing of things in their thee = 
2 


the more diſtinctly known and conceived : 
plete, as not being in the relation of a CS To 
PREDICAMENT RT re aa 
A accident. See the arti | 
PREDICATE, Pr &DicaTuM, in i 
3 which affirms or denies ſomething of the ſubject. g. 
ROPOSITION. 9 
Thus, in, God made the world; made the world 
_ = 2 2 * 
predicate, ſay the ſchoolmen, is properly a name predic 
or ſpoken of another, as its ſubject: as mar, i ae 
1 rage a man. ; a . Propolnion, 
t is a celebrated rule or law of predicates. th Ty 
eſteemed to be abſolutely ſpoken or Sema of Fro Tr, , 
be affirmed thereof in ſuch manner, or by ſuch an nat 
as agg nothing either in the ſubject, predicate, or copuls 0 
make it true. 
This alſo is a noted property of a predicate, that it contains in 
ſome meaſure, its own ſubject: thus, metal contains gold cop- 
er, iron, &c. of which it is predicated. f 
he word predicate is ſometimes uſed indifferently with attri 
bute ; but the more accurate writers make a diſtinction. Every 
predicate is indeed an attribute, fince whatever is predicated of 
a thing, is attributed to it : ſo, if animated be predicatedof man 
it is alſo attributed to him: but every attribute is not a predicate: 
thus ſoul, learning, ec. are attributed to man, but not pred. 
cated of him. See ATTRIBUTE. 
PREDICATING, in logic, is properly the act of affim. 
ing or denying ſomewhat of ſomething.---As, Man is not a ſme; 
body is a 14 ance, The thing thus predicated, is called pred- 
cate, See PREDICATE. 
In the doctrine of univerſals, or predicables, to predicate ist9 
{peak or declare a thing truly, directly, and affirmatively. Thus 
man is predicated of ſeveral, i. e. it is truly and directly affirme! 
that theſe ſeveral are men; as when I ſay, Socrates is man, Plat 
is man, Ariſtotle is man, &c. See PREDICABLE. 
The things predicated of others are reducible to three claſſes: 
genera, as animal, of man, ec. forms, as whiteneſs, of a ſan, 
Goc. and equals, of things of equal extent, as ſpecies, differ 
ence, proprium, &. | 
The ſchoolmen diſtinguiſh ſeveral ways of predicating, 3s, 1. I 
quod tantum, which is to predicate eſſentially, both as t0 the 
thing and the manner; as, Zuſtice is a virtue. 2. In quale tat- 
tum, which is to predicate accidentally, both as to the thin 
and the manner; as, Peter is learned. And, 3. In quale qi 
or in quale poſt quid, which is to predicate both effentialy at 
accidentally ; as, Man is rational. bg 
PREDICTION, Px #vpicT1o, divination, prophecy, or ſole 
telling of what is to come; either by divine revelation, «ke 
and human invention, or by conjecture. Sce D1viNaTiI0\, 
REVELATION, @c. e 
Divines labour hard to make the predictions in the O 
ment tally with the events in the New. See PROPHECY. RE 
The predi&ions of oracles were all dark and atnbiguous. 
| ORACLE. ; 7 
PREDOMINANT, PR&DoMINANG, that which my 
. — moſt, or has ſome ſuperiority or aſcendance 0 
ther thing. . 0 
Thus ns. ſay, bitrerneſs is the predominant quali "_ 
3 ved, It is a rule, © 
taſtes, or that which is moſt perceived. or pepper i 
ſugar is never to predominate in confections, nor pe 
ragouſts. A jently A- 
PRE-EMPTION, Pr&2MPrIo, a privilege n fe 
lowed the king's pourveyor, of having the c . but talen 
ing of corn and other proviſions for the king's 5 ? 
away by the ſtat. 19 Car. 2. See a e Thirds, lea 
PREENING, in natural hiſtory, the action b chem ro glide 
1 compoſing and dreſſing their feathers, to enable 


is the predicate, 


more eafily through the air. See FEATHER: For 


p IF x ISTENCE, PRAEXISTENTIA, the ſtare of a thing 


PREFACE®, P 


PTrerACE of the maſs.---The Romaniſts call that part of their 


rite, it is called inmolation; in the Mozarabic rite, illation; 


PREFE CT, PRÆFE Crus, in ancient Rome, was one of their 


_ conſuls, ana emperors. See PROPREFECT. 


He had the ſuperintendence of the proviſions, policy, buildings, 


PREFECT of the pretorium, PRAEFECTUS pretorii, was the 


prefeture of the pretorium into four prefectures; and each of 


gin, and till the time of Conſtantine, was military, and ſuc- 
cceded to that of magiſter equitum, now commenced a purel 

civil magiſtrature ; and at length became the prime dignity of the 
empire. 
The ſucceeding emperors, following Conſtantine's diviſion, di- 
Vided the empire into four prefectures prætorii, as into four dio- 
celes; viz. the Gauls, Illyria, Italy, and the Eaſt. See Diocksk. 


ticular governors; at the head of whom was the prefect, who, 
though he had not the command of the army, yet had the power 


dog lword, decided ultimately of all cauſes, and had all the 


ment of Egypt, which had been torn off from the dioceſe of 
the Eaſt b 


that prince, 
Under Ay 


Tre authority, was called præfectus Augu 
Ceived, or is with child. See CONCEPTION. 


2 is called geſtation. See GESTATION, 


PRE 


heir uſe herein, nature has given them an 8 — 
ro nicure . viz. two peculiar glands, which ſecrete an un A 
r into an oil-bag, perforated ; out of which the bird, on 
mat 


ir with his bill. See OIL-BAG. | 
erh. ISH E D harmony. See the article HARMONY 


actually in being before another. See EXISTENCE. 


The ancient Pyrhagoreans and Platoniſts all aſſerted the = 
ence of human fouls, i. e. that they were in being be 2 
were joined to our bodies. See METEMPSYCHOSIS an 


exiſt 

of RATION | 

TRANSMuIG . 

_ alſo held the eternal pre- exiſtence of ſouls. See SOUL. 
D 


The orthodox believe, that God created the world out of no- 


ching; and not of a pre: exiſtent matter. See WORLD, Gs. 
2 


Some perſons have held mankind pre-exiſtent to Adam. See 


PrE-ADAMITE. 


ect, and facilitate the underſtanding thereof. See BOOK. 


* The word is formed from the Latin præ and fart, q. d. to 


ſpeak before. | 
There is no part of writing that requires more art, 5 _ fewer 
authors ſucceed in, than prefaces. : Prefacing is, in effe , a 1 
ticular ſpecies of writing, and has its peculiar character and taſte, 


to diſtinguiſh it from all others. It is neither argumentation, | 


diſcourſe, narration, nor apology. 


mals which precedes the conſecration, and which is to be re- 
hearſed in a peculiar tone, preface. See Mass. 
The uſe of prefaces in the church, they contend, is very an- 
cient: and conjecture, from ſome paſſages of St. Cyprian, exc. 
that it was in ule in the times of the apoſtles. | 
The preface to the maſs anciently had, and ſtill has, very dif- 
ferent names in different churches. In the Gothic, or Gallican 


anciently among the French, it was called conteſtation; in the 
Roman church alone, it is called prefatio, preface. 


chief magiſtrates, who governed in the abſence of the kings, 


His power was ſome what different at different times; but was 
always greateſt under the emperors. His principal care was the 
overnment and adminiſtration of the city of Rome. 
4 took cognizance of all crimes committed in the city, or 
within an hundred miles thereof. He judged capitally and finally, 
no appeal lying from him; and even by the 62d novel, he pre- 
ſided in the ſenate, taking place before all the patricii and con- 
ſulares, Oc. 


and navigation. : 
There is {till a prefe of modern Rome, who is a kind of go- 
vernor; differing little from the ancient prefedus, except that 
his authority only extends to 40 miles round the city, whereas 
that of the prefect of ancient Rome reached 100 miles round. 


chief or leader of the pretorian bands, or cohorts, deſtined for 
the emperor's guard. See PRETORIAN. | 

The pretorian legion, according to Dion, conſiſted of ten thou- 
ſand men. Suetonius refers the inſtitution of præfectus prætorii 
to Auguſtus. It is added, that he was uſually taken from among 
the Roman knights. 


. . = 
By the favour of the emperors, his authority grew very con- 


derably; inſomuch that he became the arbiter and ſupreme 
Judge of all affairs. 


To reduce this extravagant authority, Conſtantine divided the 


thele he again ſubdivided into civil and military departments ; 
though the name was only reſerved to him who was inveſted 
with the civil authority; and that of comes belli given him who 
had the command of the cohorts. See CouNT. : 

1 hus the office of prefe of the pretorium, which, in its ori- 


? 


be provinces whereof theſe dioceſes conſiſted, had their par- 


and honours of ſovereignty. 
uſtinian creared a fifth prefedt of the pretorium for the govern- 


y the invaſion of the Vandals during the empire of 


F with a pro- 
alls. | 


guſtus, the officer ſent to govern 12 


GNANCY, the ſtate of a woman when ſhe has con- 


© lame ſtate, with a view to the bearing of the child in the | 
OL, II. 


REFATIO, an advertiſement in the beginning 
of a book, to inform the reader of the deſign, order, method, 
% obſerved therein; of what is neceſſary to receive its full 


F 


PRE 


| Hence alſo the act of impregnating. See GENERATION, 
FLOWER, SEED, Gc. 


PREGNA NT. Negative PREGNAN T, in law. See NE- 
ArIVE. 
PREJUDICE, PR Æαui,wZ., a falſe notion or opinion of 


any thing, conceived without a due previous examination there- 
of, See FALSHOOD, OpIN ION, &c. 


merely as prior to another in reſpect of time, but as being prior 
thereto in reſpect of knowledge, or of ſufficient attention to 
the thing; the prepoſition præ expreſſing an anticipation, not ſo 
much of time, as of knowledge and due attention. See ERROR. 
Hence prejudice is alſo called among the ſchoolmen, antici- 
patio, > preventa cognitio, a preconceived opinion, gc. See 
JupGMENT, TRUTH, FALLACY, SENSE, &c. 
PREJUDICIAL action. See the article AcT10N. 
PRELATE®, PrRALaTvs, an eccleſiaſtical ſuperior, raiſed 
to ſome eminent and ſuperior dignity of the church. See 
Di6wiTARY. 
* The word comes from the Latin pre/atus, of pre, before, 
and fero, I bear, carry. 
Patriarchs, primates, archbiſhops, biſhops, generals of religious 
orders, certain croſiered and mitred abbots, and even deans and 
archdeacons, are ranked among the number of prelates. 
PRELATE of the garter, is the firſt officer of that noble order, 
and ancient as the inſtitution itſelf. See GARTER. 
William de Edynton, then biſhop of Wincheſter, was the firſt 
prelate at the erection of the order; and it has been continued 
in that ſee ever ſince. 
It is an office of great honour, but has neither ſalary nor fees; 
only a convenient lodging allowed in Windſor- caſtle; and as oft 
as the prelate comes thither, (by the ſovereign's command) he 
is to have court-livery allowed for himſelf and ſervants. 
PRELIMINARY *, or PRALIMINARY, ſomething to be 
examined, diſpatched, or determined, ere an affair can be treated 
of thoroughly, and to purpoſe. 
The word is formed from the Latin, præ, before, and Iimen, 
threſhold. 
Preliminaries of peace take up the greateſt part of treaties. They 


conſiſt in examining of powers, qualities of princes, ranks of 
ambaſladors, Gc. 


PRELUDE, Pr arvpivum, in muſic, a eee uſed by 


way of introduction or preparation to what follows. 

A prelude is uſually a flouriſh, or an irregular air, which the 
muſician plays off- hand, to ſee if his inſtrument be in tune; and 
to lead him into the piece to be played. 


PREMISES, PrEMissEs, PR EMISSA, in logic, the two firſt 


propolitions of a ſyllogiſm. See SVYLLOGISX. 

When a ſyllogiſm is in form, the two premiſes being granted, 
the concluſion cannot be denied. See &o NCLUSION. 

The premiſes, ſays Chauvin, are properly the parts of the antece- 
dent of an argument, when complex; and are called premiſſe, 
becaule premiſed to the concluſion. See ANTECEDENT, Gc. 
Thus in the argument, Every man is an animal, Peter is a man, 
therefore Peter is an animal: the propoſitions, every man, &c. 
and Peter, &c. are the premiſes. See PRoPosITION. 

Premiſes are the principles of our reaſonings; as being clear, 
evident, and demonſtrative propoſitions, from the relations 
whereof to one another, we draw or infer new truths, propoſi- 
tions, Gc. See REASONING, PRINCIPLE, Axio, Gc. 

The premiſes are either equal, where neither ſuffices alone for 
the drawing a concluſion, as in the inſtance above; or unequal, 
the one major, greater, from which alone the concluſion is 
drawn; the other iuor, or leſs, which only ſerves in applying 
the antecedent to the conſequent. See COoNsEQUENT. 

n the common practice of the ſchools, however, every ſyllo- 
giſm, or formal argument, of what kind ſoever, is ſaid to have 


a major and a minor, how equal ſoever the premiſes may be. 
See MajoR and MinoR. | 


PREMISES, in law, the lands, &c. mentioned in the preamble or 


beginning of a deed, leaſe, conveyance, or the like. 


PREMIUM, or PREMIUM, literally denotes a reward, or 


recompence. 

Among merchants it is taken for that ſum of money, viz. 8 or 10 
per cent. which is given to an inſurer, for inſuring the ſafe return 
of any ſhip or merchandize. See PoLicy of inſurance. 


PREMIUM is alſo uſed in the money and paper-trade, for what 


is given for a thing above par. 


Thus, lottery-tickets, G. are ſaid to bear ſo much, e. gr. 10 


or 206. premium, when they are ſold for ſo much beyond the 


rime coſt, at which the government iſſued them. 
P 


EMONSTRANTES, or PR EAMONSTRATENSESs, a re- 
ligious order of regular canons inſtituted in 1120. by S. Nor- 
bert; and thence alſo called Norbertines. 

The firſt monaſtery of this order was built by Norbert in the 
Iſle of France, three leagues to the weſt of Laon; and by him 
called Premonſtre, Premonſtratum, whence the order itſelf was 
denominated ; though, as to the occaſion of that name, the 
writers of that order are divided. 

The order was approved by Honorius II. in 1126. and again by 
ſeveral ſucceeding popes. At firſt the abſtinence from fleſh was 
rigidly obſerved. In 1245. Innocent IV. complained of its be- 
ing neglected, to a general chapter. In 1288. their general, Wit- 


liam, procured leave of pope Nicolas IV. for thoſe of the 
9 M | order 


Prejudice, q. d. pre- judgment, does not import a judgment 
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PRE 


order to eat fleſh on journies. In 1460. Pius IT. granted them a 
general permiſſion to eat meat, excepting from Septuageſima 
to Eaſter. 
The religious of this order are cloathed in white, with a ſcapu- 


lary before the caſſock. Out of doors, they wear a white cloak 
pts CIP hat; within, a little camail, and at church a ſur- 
ice, &c. 

E the firſt monaſteries built by Norbert, there was one for 
men, and another for women, only ſeparated by a wall. In 
1137. by adecree of a general chapter, this practice was pro- 
hibired, and the women removed out of thoſe already built, to 

a greater diſtance from thoſe of the men. 
PREMOTION, PraMoTio, in the ſchools, the action of 
 Godco-operating with the creature, and determining him to act. 
See PREDETERMINATION and ACTION. 
Phyſical premotion, according to Alvarez, Lemos, &c. is a com- 
plement of the active power, whereby it paſſes from the firſt act 
to the ſecond; i. e from a complete, and next power, to action. 

It is an influence or participation of the virtue of the firſt cauſe, 
which makes the ſecond cauſe actually active. See CAUSE. 
PREMUNIENTES, in law, writs diſpatched to each biſhop 
ro call them to parliament, warning them to bring with them the 
deans and archdeacons, one proctor for each chapter, and two 
for the clergy of his dioceſe. See CONVOCATION. 
PREM UNIR E *, PRAMUNIRE, a term uled both for an 
eg for a writ granted thereupon, and for the punithment 
thereof. 


® The word is a corruption of the Latin, præmonere, q. d. to 
forewarn, or bid the offender take care; of which a reaſon 
may be drawn from the words of the ſtatute 27 Ed. 3. and 
the form of the writ, Præmunire facias prefatum præ poſitum, 
& F. R. procuratorem, &c. quod tunc ſint coram nobis. 


Theſe will all be underſtood from one: anciently, then, the 
church of Rome, on pretence of her ſupremacy, and the 
dignity of St. Peter's chair, took upon her the diſpoſal of molt 
of the biſhopricks, abbeys, and other eccleſiaſtical benefices 
of worth, by mandates, or bulls, called expectative graces, and 
proviſiones, before they become void. See PRovIsION and 
ExPECTATIVE. 
Edward III. not brooking fo intolerable an incroachment, made 
ſeveral ſtatutes againſt thoſe who drew the king's people our of 
the realm, to anſwer to things properly belonging to the king's 
court; and another to reſtrain the privilege of the pope. 
The pontiff, however, {till perſiſted in his pretenſions; and the 
conflux of people from England to Rome, to ſue for them, was 
as great as ever. 
This occaſioned Richard II. to make ſeveral ſtatutes of the like 
import with thoſe of Edward III. particularly one, where he 
aſſigned their puniſhment to be this; That the) ſhould be out of 
the king's protection, attached by their bodies, i. e. impriſoned 
during life; and loſe their lands, goods and chattels, which is 
ſince called the penalty of a premunire. 
Henry IV. made new ſtatutes againſt other abuſes of this kind 
not fully obviated in thoſe of his predeceſſors; adding certain 
new cales, and laying on them the ſame penalty. 
By later ſtatutes, the like penalty of premunire is laid on ſome 
other offenders; as, e. gr. by that 1 Eliz. on him who denies 
the king's ſupremacy a ſecond time.-- By 13 Eliz. on thoſe 
who aſſert the pope's authority, or refuſe the oath of ſupremacy ; 
on ſeditious talkers of the inheritance of the crown; and ſuch 
as affirm the king or queen to be a heretic.---And by ſtatute 13 
Car. 2. on thoſe who affirm that the parliament begun Novem- 
ber 1640. is not yet diſſolved; or that there is any obligation in 
an oath or covenant, &c. to endeavour a change of govern- 
ment either in church or ſtate ; or that the houſes of parliament 
have a legiſlative authority without the king. | 
PREMUNIRE is now chiefly uſed for the puniſhment appointed 
by the ſtatutes above-mentioned.---Thus, when it is ſaid a man 
for an offence ſhall incur a premunire, it is meant, he ſhall in- 
cur the penalty appointed by the ſtatute 16 Ric. 2. commonly 
called the ſtatute of premunire. 
PRENDER#®, in law, a power or right of taking a thing be- 
fore it is offered. See RENDER. 


*The word is formed from the French, prendre, to take. 


Such a thing lies in render, but not in prender. Coke's Rep. 
part 1. Sir John Peter's caſe. 
PRENDER de baron is an exception to diſable a woman from pur- 
| ſuing an appeal of murder againſt the killer of her former hus- 
band, taken from her having married a ſecond. See APPEAL. 


PREPENSED, PRA&PENSUs, in law, den 


PRE POSITION, Px zposrr1o, in gramm 


PRE PO SIT US villæ is ſometimes uſed ſor the chief officax 


PREPosITVUs eccleſig. See the article CHURcu reve. 
Quatuor homines PREPOSITI, in Crompton, c. denote four men 


PREPUCE, PReaevuTIVM, in anatomy, the fore-5bin; apro- 


Such is the knowledge of the antecedent hi 
that of the concluſi | > ch m 
jon. See KNOWLEDGE, PRE 
PREPARANT IA or Pa RAV TIA Cee bier, Ge 
ſpermatic veſſels; being two arteries, and as m " atom, de 
teſticles: thus called by the ancients, from an : NY Veins of the 
ſeed began to be prepared herein. See Ki nit the 
SEED, and GENERATION. TI Teſs 
PREPARATION, PRAPARATIo, apparatus ; 
tics, makes one of the parts or branches of 2 d wane 
See DEMONSTRATION. 
If it be a propoſition in geometry that is to be 
the preparation conſiſts in certain lines to be drawn j 
if a propoſition in arithmetic, in ſome computatio 1 
to come the more eaſily at the demonſtration 8 
PREPARATION, in chymiſtry and pharmacy, is apy}; 
ſeveral manners of managing the materia medic Pplied to the 
poling it to ſerve the ſeveral purpoſes. ® and of cir 
here are various preparations of mer 
drugs to purify them, ſublime, calci 
See MERCURY, c. 
Crude antimony is uſed in ſudorific decoctions; though 
it has undergone a certain preparation, it becom 1 » Vhen 
vomitive. See ANTIMONY. es 2 Viola 
PREPARATO RY torture. See the article Tory 
PREPARE D antimony. See the article AnTivony. 
PREPARED opium. See the article Opiuu. 5 


emonſtratign 


dem 


cury, antimony, and og 
ne, edulcorate them "a 
Oc. 


In which ſenſe we ſay, Prepenſed malice, Ke bought 


It, when a man is {lain upon a ſudden quarrel 

malice prepenſed formerly between them, it mak 

and, as it is called in ſome ſtatutes, prepenſed 
URDER. 


£5 It Murder; 
murder. See 


FRE af, 0 
7 of ſpeech or diſcourſe. See SpEECH. 1 
e prepoſition is an indeclinable particle, which 
govern the nouns that follow it. Such are per 2 _ 0 
_ with, er 7 by, &c. See PARTICIL EH. Propter, 
ey are called prepoſitions, becauſe prepoſire. ple 
the nouns they govern. See NouN. be pled bent 
F. Buffier does not allow the prepoſition to be a part of ſpeech 
but merely a modificative of a part of ſpeech, wiz. of th 
noun ; ſerving only to modify or circumſtantiate it, See My. 
DIFICATIVE. 85 
a the king, in a town, manor, or _ 
n ancient records, the prepoſitus wille was no more than 
bailiff of the lord of the manor. See BAILI Fp. N 
Prepoſitus ville is ſometimes alſo uſed, in later writers, for the 
conſtable of a town, or petty conſtable. See Consrazry. 


of each town, which are to appear before the juſtices of the 
foreſt in their circuit. 


longation of the cutis of the penis, covering the glans, or er- 
tremity of the yard.---See tab. anat. ( ſplanch.) fig. 10. lit, cc. 
See allo PEN Is and GLANS. 

Dr. Drake obſerves, that nature does not ſeem more variousin 
any part of her works than in the prepuce; for the figure and 
proportion whereof there does not ſeem any ſtandard 
Hence, probably, aroſe the neceſfity of circumciſion, ſo ęe- 
nerally practiſed throughout the oriental parts; not out of 2 
view to religion, but to cleanlineſs, and to prevent diſeaſes, which 
a detention of the mucus of the ſ#b-prepurial glands might 
breed in thoſe hot countries. For even here, the ſame author 
adds, he has known ſome, who, having large prepuces, called 
filbert-prepuces, have been frighted at the appearance of a mucus 
oozing out upon a mere plenitude from between the prepuce and 
glans: which, it is probable, the great legiſlator of the Jens 
might have a view to in the firſt inſtitution of circurnciuon, 
See CIRCUMCISION. h 
The skin of the prepuce is double; at the connexion ot tbe in 
ternal skin, to the other part, are ſeveral oval and roundiſh glat- 
dules placed irregularly about the joining of the glans to the 
corpora cavernoſa, and on the glans itſelf. © , 
Their uſe is to ſeparate a liquor to render the 2gitation of the tae perl 
prepuce on the glans eaſy: When this liquor becomes rancid, - in 
as upon old age, cr venereal contacts, it excoriates the glans of b 8 
and prepuce; and even ſometimes contracts the latter, and ret- : 8. 
ders it neceſſary to be divided, to afford a paſſage to the gau, ” 
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* 


In lieu e 


PRENOMEN, PRANOMEN, among the Romans, a proper | See PHIMOsIs and PARAPHIMOSIS. 5 - man 
name, or name prefixed to the general name of the family; as, PRE ROGATIVE, PRÆROGATIVA, 4 privilege, 2 of allem 
Caius, Lucius, Marcus, Goc. See NAME. eminence, which one perſon has over another. dee dient to 


The prenomen anſwers to our Chriſtian name, Peter, Paul, Gc. 

It was not introduced among the Romans till long time after 

the nomen. See NOMEN. 

The name of the family was given by the Romans to their chil- 

dren the day after thir birth; but the prenomen was not given 

them till they took the virile habit. See VIRILE. 

Varro reckons up thirty prænomina among the Romans. The 

uſual ones may be reduced to eighteen. 

The Greeks had no prænomina; they had but one name. 
PRENOTION, PRÆNOTIO, or PR &coGNITIo, a notice, 


ancient Rome, which gave the firſt vote, 


PREROGATIVE of the king, PREROGATIVA 02/5, 


or piece of knowledge preceding ſome other, in reſpect of time. 
See NOTION, | 


LEGE, Ge. 


The word is borrowed from the appellation of 2 cen n (nod, p 


or ſuffrage, in lte 105 Py 


a : . - qua The 
comitia, or aſſemblies for the election of magiſtrates; 4 pow 


| 8288 ; becauſe firſt asked, or their ſuffrage firſt requi&s hind 5 
ee SUFFRAGE and CENTURY. the reſt uſt They ma 


Their vote was called onen nts, eee. becauſe the gover; 
1 MEN. | 

ally gave their votes the ſame way. See O) ew por ws 0 

: 3 f a t om & ELDE 

pre-eminence, and privilege, which the king hath e * jo This 5 3 

other perſons, but over the ordinary courſe of the col vi un, 

law, in right of his crown. Such 4 


hat the king may pardon a perſon condemned P 
Such nein che age dar A is Tubjedt to no man's ſuit: his 
to . cannot be taken from him by any violence, or wrong- 
5 Mien: his goods and chattels are ſubject to no tribute, 
2 uſtom, nor diſtrainable, G c. See KINO. 
fol, ore belonging to the archbiſhop of 


court, is a court 
„ ROGATIVE 6 iniſtra- 
8 ury, wherein all wills are proved, and all adminiſtra 


he archbiſhop by his prerogazzve; 
” . orznted, that belong to tl 0g ; 
2 where the party at his death had bona notabilia, five 
er or upwards, out of the dioceſe where he died, and 
Erbin the archbiſhop's province. See PROBATE, BONA No- 
TABILIA) N. . . he f h 

All citations and decrees of this court run in the name of the 


ARCHBISHOP, 

8 © the province of Canterbury, is kept in the 
commorn-hall in Doctors Commons, in the afternoon, next 
day after the arches. See ARCHES. . 
The judge 1 attended by the regiſter, who ſets down the 
Jecrees and acts of court; and keeps records, c. all ori- 
ginal wills and teſtaments of parties dying, having bona no- 
* uſually called the prerogative office, now kept in 


he place is | 
Ho court; where, for a moderate fee, one may have a copy 


RESBYTERY, PResBYTERIUM, @p£oBuTheaar, an aſſem- 
bly of the order of presbyters, or prieſts, wich lay-elders, for 
the exerciſe of church diſcipline. See PRESBYTERIAN. 

The kirk, or church of Scotland, is divided into ſixty- nine preſ- 
byteries, each conliſting of a number of pariſhes, not exceed- 
ing 24, nor leſs than twelve. 

The miniſters of theſe pariſhes, with one ruling elder choſen 
half-yearly, conſtitute a presbytery ; who, meeting in their chief 
town, whence the presbyzery is denominated, chuſe a modera- 
tor, or rather prolocutor, halt-yearly. | 

They determine all appeals from kirk ſeſſions, 3. e. from the 
ſeveral parochial aſſemblies; but can try nothing at the firſt 
inſtance cognizable before a kirk ſeſſion. See KiRK ſeſſion. 
They compoſe all differences between miniſters and people: 
for which end they hold presbyteral viſitations in each pariſh, 
where they examine the regiſters of the kirk ſeſſions, exc. 

They inquire into repairs of churches; ſee that the glebe, gc. 
ſuffer no dilapidations; appoint ſchools in the pariſhes; and 
ſee that the funds be not miſapplied. 

It is they alone can exclude from the communion, licenſe 
probationers, ſuſpend, depoſe, and, in effect, determine all 
eccleſiaſtical matters within their diſtrict. From the presbytery 
there lies an appeal in all caſes to provincial ſynods. See 


SY NOD. 


y ſach will. See WILL. | nee 
of any PRESBYTERY, presbyterium, is ſometimes alſo uſed for the choir. 


The archbiſhop of York hath alſo the like court, called his 


p GE, PR ASAGIUM, an augury, or ſign of ſomething to 
come. See AUGURY. | | 
The Romans judged of future events by certain ſigns, which 


their ſuperſtition, or the artifice of their prieſts, had invented. 
Their moſt celebrated preſages were founded on the flight of 
birds, or the entrails of victims: allnight-birds paſſed for birds of 


ill preſaze. SEC VIcTIM, Oc. : | 
{ is a popular error, that comets preſage misfortunes. See 


CoMET. . | 
Coole weather, and a ſouthern wind, preſage rain. See WEA- 


ER, CC. F , - 
PRE 55 WI A, TpeoBuTvs, in Optics, a term applied to perſons 
in whom the configuration of the cryſtalline of the eye is too 
far, ſo that they ſee diſtant things clearly, but thoſe near at 
hand confuſedly. See VISION . : 

The reaſon is, that in near objects, the viſual rays paſſing the 
retina before they unite, there can be no diſtinctneſs, ſince the 
diſtinct baſe falls too far off beyond the retina. See CRYSTAL 
LINE and RETINA. 

This defect is helped only with convex-glaſſes, or ſpectacles; 
which will make the rays converge ſooner, and if they are 
well fitted, fall exactly on the retina. See CoNVEx and 
SPECTACLE. | 

The word is formed from the Greek, pe, ſenex; becauſe 
old people are naturally ſubject to this defect ; time, and the 
friction of the eye-lids, Gc. gradually wearing the ball flat. 
Presbytæ are oppoled to myopes, in whom the cryſtalline is too 
round. See MY oPEs. ; 

If the diſtance berween the retina and the cryſtalline be tao 
ſmall, the perſon will likewiſe be a presbyza., See CRYSTAL- 
LINE, Gc. 


PRESBYTER, a prieſt, or perſon in prieſts orders. See 


Pglksr. | 
He is thus called, from the Greek, 7p:zoBuTspD», elder, of 
n:53v6, old; becauſe, anciently, none were ordained but 
ſuch as were advanced in years. See ELDER, AGE, Gc. 
The great diſpute between the retainers to the Geneva and the 
Roman diſcipline, is about the ſameneſs or difference of preſ- 
bzters and biſhops, in the times of the apoſtles. See BISsHOP 
and EPISCOPACY. 
The presbyteral character is held indelible. See CHARAcTER. 
PRESBYTERIANS, a name aſſumed by the Calviniſts of 
Great Britain. See CALVINISM. | 
The presbyterians, as to doctrine, agree with the church of 
England: their chief difference lies in the point of diſcipline, 
vis. Who thall appoint the governors of the church, and what 
ſubordination there ſhall or ſhall not be between them? See 
HixRARCHV. 
The presbyterians allow of no hierarchy, no ſubordination in 
tae perſons of their miniſters: biſhops and prieſts, they main- 
tan, in the times of the apoſtles, were the ſame; and there- 
fore, though they allow epiſcopacy as now ſettled in the church 
of England to be very ancient, yet they deny it to be jure di- 
ud. See BisHoP and EPISCOPACY. 
In lieu ot a ſeries of miniſters one over another, in quality of 
prieſts, bithops, and archbiſhops, their polity conſiſts in a ſeries 
of allemblies, or ſynods: thus every miniſter is to be obe- 
dient to the claſſis under which he lives; and that claſs to a 
jn%% provincial, claſſical, or œcumenical. See CL Ass, Sy- 
NOD, PRESBYTERY, Ge. 
_ power of ordination, with them, reſides in a claſſis; and 
— are admitted to adminiſter the ſacrament, but thoſe or- 
aned by the impoſition of hands of other miniſters. 
make uſe of deacons to take care of their poor; and in 
a * of the church, call in lay-elders; whence their 
” "Look e Greek, Tp#opurrg®», lignifying ſenior, elder. 
= 5 now the reigning diſcipline in the church of Scotland; 
#2, during the inter-regnum, in England. 


P 


of a church, becauſe anciently appropriated to the presbyters. 


See CHURCH and CHOIR. 
In oppoſition to the ave, or body of the church, which was 


for the people. See NAvE, Gc. 


PRESCIENCE, in theology, previſion, or fore-knowledge ; 


that knowledge which God has of things to come. 

The doctrine of predeſtination is founded on the preſcience of 
God, and on the ſuppoſition of all futuricy's being preſent to him. 
See PREDESTINATION. 

Human reaſon can ſcarce reconcile the preſcience of God with 
the free-agency of man. See LIBERTY and NEcEsSITY. 
How are we to admire the depth of the preſcience and wiſdom 


of God; who, in giving the firſt motion to matter, foreſaw 


all the poſſible combinations this firſt impreſſion might undergo 
during infinite ages! Malebr. | 
RESCRIPTION, Px zscr1PT10, in law, a right or title 
acquired by uſe and time. 

Preſcription is a ſort of title introduced for aſſuring the pro- 
perty of effects in favour of perſons who have poſſeſſed them 
a Certain time; and to keep off any who would diſquiet thern, 


or recover the thing poſſeſſed, after the term fixed by the laws. 


See POSSESSION. 

Tourreil calls preſcription a penalty impoſed by the laws upon 

negligence; and adds, that poſſeſſors who have no other title to 
lead but preſcription, are only legal uſurpers. | 

n effect, however, the law of preſcription does not puniſh the 
indolence of proprietors; but only interprets their filence for 
their conſent; preſuming, that a man who neglects to aſſert his 
right for a long ſeries of years, gives it up. 

There are ſome of the lawyers who doubt, whether time and 
unjuſt preſcription be any legitimate means of acquiring? Others, 
more favourable, call it the patrone(s of mankind; as being a 
general preſumption, under which the law will have men live 
in peace. | 1 | 

In the common law, preſcription is uſually underſtood of a 
poſſeſſion from time immemorial, or beyond the memory of 
man; as, when my anceſtors, or his from whom I have an 
eſtate, have enjoyed and uſed it all the time whereof any me- 
mory remains. 

But in the civil law, and even in our common law, there are pre- 
ſcriptious of a much ſhorter date. Preſcription of forty years 
excludes all actions whatever. Reform. Leg. Eccleſ. 

The cuſtom of Paris allows of a preſcription of ten years, if 
the parties be preſent; and twenty, if abſent, in favour of peace- 
able poſſeſſors of an inheritance, if they have any title, how- 
ever controverted; and of thirty years in favour of thoſe who 
5 without any title at all. 

n Normandy, a preſcription of forty years peaceable poſſeſſion 
is equivalent to a title, to immoveables; and for moveables, 
and perſonal actions, a preſcription of thirty years ſuffices. 

In Romiſh countries, preſcription does nor avail againſt the 
church, if ſhort of an hundred years. In France, preſcription 
of twenty years is admitted againſt all crimes, except duelling, 
which was excluded by a declaration of the year 1679. In 
matters of adultery, five years ſuffice, i. e. provided there have 
been a diſcontinuance of proſecution all that time. 

By our ſtatutes, a judge or clerk convicted of falſe entering 
row, ec. may be fined within two years; but, thoſe elapſed, 

e preſcribes againſt the puniſhment of the ſtatute. 

The crime of maintenance or embracery, whereby perjury is 
committed by a jury, muſt be proſecuted within fix days; other- 
wiſe the parties preſcribe. See JURY. 8 8 
There is no preſcribing againſt a man's lord; no preſcription 
avails to take off any ſervitude or tenure: a title is always re- 
quired there. | 

The author of the hiſtory of the inquiſition obſerves, that no 
time of preſcription avails in matters of hereſy; even death itſelf 
does not ſecure the ſuſpected from the reſearches of that tre- 


mendous court. See INQU151T10N. 
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PRESCRIPTION, in medicine, the act or art of aſſigning a proper | 
and adequate remedy to a diſeaſe; from an examination of the 
ſymproms thereof, and an acquaintance with the virtues and 
effects of the materia medica. See REMEDY and DisE ASE. 
The methodus præſcribendi is the laſt, finiſhing piece of fut- 
niture of a phyſician, and is the reſult of all the reſt; joined with 
a ready, preſent thought. See MxDICINE and PHYSICIAN. 
To preſcribe with judgment, elegance, & c. a moderate acquain- 
tance with pharmacy, i. e. with the forms and preparations of 
medicines, is required. See PHARMACY. 

The merits of a bill or preſcription conſiſt in its being conciſe, 
pertinent, efficacious, and agreeable; in the beſt and ſuirableſt 
materials being pitched on; thoſe aſſembled in the moſt judi- 
cious proportions, made up in the beſt and moſt convenient 
form, and applied in the juſteſt doſe; a due regard being {till 
had to the non-naturals, regimen, intervals of application, &c. 
Sydenham excelled in preſcription. See Dosk, DIET, ec. 
Preſcription is either officinal, or extemporaneous; the former 
conſiſts in ordering the medicines which the apothecaries keep 
by them ready prepared according to their diſpenſatory. See 
OrriciNAL and DISPENSATORY. 

Extemporaneons is that which the phyſician frames of himſelf, 
pro re nata, according to the circumſtances of the patient, to 
be made up by the apothecary according to the phyſician's bill. 

See EXTEMPORANEOUS. | | 

PRESENCE, PRÆSEN TIA, a term of relation, uſed in oppo- 
ſition to abſence; and ſignifying the exiſtence of a perſon in a 
certain place, or the ftate of a perſon conſidered as co-exiſting 
with another. See Co-EXISTENCE. 

In this ſenſe, an obligation is ſaid to be paſſed in preſence of a 
notary and witneſſes. At the breaking open a ſeal of a minor, or 
an abſent perſon, the preſence of a ſubſtitute is neceſſary. 
The ſchoolmen hold, that preſence, in ſpeaking of bodies, de- 
notes not only a co-exiſtence, but a ſort of contact. 
They diſtinguiſh two kinds of preſence; the one virtual, in 
which ſenſe a ſpirit, or mind, is ſaid to be preſent to a body 
when it acts thereon; the other corporeal, which conſiſts in a 
phyſical contact. 

he treaſurers, &c. of France have what they call a right of 
preſence, a certain ſum due on their actual atrendance in 
their offices; to oblige them to be the more aſſiduous in their 
function. 
A perſon abſent in the ſervice of the king, or a community, 
is reputed as preſent. 
The Roman catholics believe the real preſence of Jeſus Chriſt 
in the euchariſt, both in body and ſoul. See TRANSUB- 
STANTIATION. 

PRESENT, PRÆskNs, in grammar, the firſt tenſe, or infle- 
xion of verbs; expreſſing the time preſent, or that which now 
is. See TENSE. 1 
It is a particular piece of addreſs in eloquence, to make uſe 
of the preſent for a paſt tenſe, in order to exprels a paſt action 
with the more force and warmth. Thus, The fleet zs no ſooner 
in full ſea, than the heavens begin to lour, the winds riſe, the 
waves daſh againſt each other, thunder rolls, and lightning glares 
on all ſides; the ſhips /oſe their maſts and rudders, and are driven 
impetuouſly againſt the rocks. 

PRESENTATION, PRÆKSENTATIO, in the canon law, the 
act of a patron, nominating and offering his clerk to the biſhop 
or collator, to be inſtituted in a benefice of his gift, which is 
void. Sce PATRON, CoLLATION, c. 


The preſentation muſt be tendered to the biſhop within an | 


hundred eighty-two days after the living is vacant, elſe it lapſes 
to the biſhop; and it the biſhop do not collate in halt a year 
more, it lapſes to the archbiſhop; and from him in a like time 
to the king, who may ſtay as long as he pleaſes; for nullum tem- 
US occurrit regi. | 
y ſome cuſtoms, a lay-patron has only four months time to 
wake his preſentation in; and if he have preſented a perſon in- 
capable, he may vary it, and make a new preſentation within 
the four months. See BENEFICE. 
The word is formed from the ancient phraſe, preſentare ad 
eccleſiam, which originally ſignified the patron's ſending, or pla- 
cing a perſon in a church; and which itſelf is formed from re- 
præſentare, which, Selden obſerves, is uſed in the council of 
Lateran, and elſewhere, for præſentare. See PARSON. 
PRESENTATION of the wirgin, is a feaſt of the Romiſh church 
held on the twenty-firſt of November, in memory of the holy 
virgin's being preſented by her parents in the ternple; to be there 
educated. See VIRGIN: 
[t is pretended, that there were young women brought up in 
the temple of Jeruſalem; which ſome endeavour to prove from 
the ſecond book of Maccabees, Sed & virgines que concluſy 
erant, procurrebant ad Oniam; which is the ſentiment of Eu- 
tochius on this paſſage. And Lyranus adds, that other more 
ancient authors obſerve, that young women were educated till 
marriage, either in the temple, or at leaſt in buildings contiguous 
| thereto. | 
Emanuel Comnenus, who began to reign in 1143. makes men- 
tion of this feaſt in his conſtitution. Some even imagine it to 
have been eſtabliſhed in the eleventh century among the Greeks; 
and think they ſee evident proofs of it in ſome homilies of 
George of Nicomedia, who lived in the time of Photius; fo 
that ir ſeems a miſtake in ſome modern critics to refer its inſtitu- 


tion to Gregory XI. in. 1372. 


PRE 


Some takeit to have been inſtituted in 
RON _—_ the re for their — Fer reno 
| e Circum ; e; 
P e day for males, 9 
RESENTATION of our lad l ; 
The f 2 wy LIES Fox des the tile to three Orders 0! 
e firſt, projected in 1618. by a mai ; 
bray. The habit of the nuns, 6 Joan me 
tended to have, was to be a grey gown of n ion the pre. 
but this project was never accompliſhed aural wool, G. 
The ſecond was eſtabliſhed in France about the | 
Nic. Sanguin, biſhop of Senlis. It was appro ar 1627, by 
VIII. This order never made any great * "hrs by Uri, 
The third was eſtabliſhed in 1664. when Fred Bo 
apoſtolical viſitor in the Valteline, was intreated = { 
maids at Morbegnobourg to allow them td live 5 Me dexor 
a retired place; which he granted, and erected themen 
e er under the title of congregation of ou 7 em into 
21 3 8 25 * of St. Auguſtin. S's They 
in the canon law 
tron to a collator. See ener Og by * Pts 
PRES ENTMENT, in law, a denunciation or 
of the jurors thernſelves, or of ſome other officer 
conſtable, ſearcher, ſurveyor; exe. of an offenc 


1 a N e pF 
in the court whereto it is preſented. See Jury, &, 1uirabie 
pl . 


meo, beide 


inform 
a8 a Juſtic⸗ 


Aſſiſe of darrein PæhsENTMEN T. See A | 
PR 1 8 ENTS PRASENTIA, free-gifts CENTS Aloe P 
cially thoſe given by the clergy, or the ſtares of "mes, cp. | 
N _ BENEVOLENCE. a realm, t 
ey are fo called, becauſe given into the 
preſent; by which they are ditinguiſhed 2 A peter 
which are ſent to the party, or delivered by the inter hd P 
a third perſoa. | vemion g 
er the XVIIIch law, de verb. ſignif. Abſentibus res the: | 
icantur, munera autem mitti, & preſenta offerr;. N 
There is no accoſting the eaſtern princes without making tho 
in preſents. Kings uſuaily make rich preſents to emballen 
ent to their courts. 
PRESEPE, or PR EPE, in aſtronomy, a name given to h % 
nebulous ſtars in the breaſt of the ſign cancer, or the crab. bs q 
of them of the ſeventh, the third of the {1xth mani 1 
Their longitudes, latitudes, Oc. ſee among thole of the a 1 
ſtars in CANCER. a 
PRESERVATIVE, or PRasRvaTIvE, in medicine, are. W 
medy taken by way of precaution; or to ſecure a man from! pi 
diſeaſe that threatens him. See REMEDY. _, pr 
The principal preſervatives, according to Boerhaave, are th. Prin 
ſtinence, quiet, drinking of warm water; and after this, agen; ſh 
and continued motion till the firſt appearance of ſweat; the '{m 
a profuſe ſleeping, the body well covered. ty; 
By ſuch means, craſs humours are diluted, the veſſels are relax! or 
and noxious matter excreted. He adds, that the beſt defence Th 
againſt the force of external cold, is to leſſen the winter's cloth fou 
ing late in the ſpring, and to increaſe the ſummer's cloxhing of 
ſoon in autumn. the 
In time of plague, preſervatives are very neceſſary againſt te 71a, 
contagion of the air, e>c.---See PLAGUE and CONTAGI0N, the 
Generous wines, cardiacs, and ſudorifics, are preſervatives, war 
Dr. Alprunus tells us, he made inciſions with a lancer in ingue he 
dextro & ſiniſtro, and put in ſerons, to give paſſage to the venom; Ke 
which proved an excellent preſervative againſt the plague th arti 
raged at Prague in 1680. Meſſer 
Dr. Wenceſſaus Dobr. Zensky de Nigro Ponte gives us an ui Rolling 
verſal preſervative againſt infection in all diſeaſes. Whoere, copp 
ſays he, in converſing with patients of any kind, would pr It is 
?rve himſelf from infection, muſt, while he is within ta: Its de 
ſphere of their effluvia, never ſwallow his ſpittle, but ſpit it out: ING, 
for he conceives it to be the ſpittle that firſt imbibes ti PrESs, 
infection. See SALIVA. of m 
PRESERVING of timber. See the article TIMBER. iron. 
PRESIDENT, PRÆsEs, an officer created, or elected, not c 
preſide over a company, or aſſembly ; ſo called in contra 8 
ſtinction to the other members, who are termed reſidents. indert 
Lord PRESIDENT of the council is the fourth great officer of ti book- 
crown; as ancient as the time of king John, when he was ſje * la 
conciliarius capitalis. See COUNCIL. | aa 
His office is to attend on the king, to propoſe bulineb 2 0 ˖ 
the council- table, and to report to the king the ſeveral tran 10 the 
actions there. a Modi ch 4; 
PRESIDIAL, a tribunal, or bench of judges, eſtablilne , bg ) 
the ſeveral conſiderable cities of France, to judge wry 155 pl 
or in the laſt reſort, of the ſeveral cauſes brought before ie 0 in 
by way of appeal from the ſubaltern judges. ie bi bon 
The pre ſidials make one company with the officers ot te Hie . 
liages and ſeneſchauſſees, where they are eſtabliſhed. 1 * 
The edict of 1551. eſtabliſhes preſidials under ce hid) . The 8 
tions; firſt, that they may judge definitely) and wit * F ft 0 ſcrew 2 
to the ſum of 250 livres, or 10 livres per aD]. if that ſug 
the ſum of 1500 livres by proviſion. blioed to pw Per, wh 
When they judge in the former caſe, they are ol 110 Mu” 4 
nounce it with theſe _—_— par jugement dernier; in : Wood, | 
ar jugement preſudial. PI a Pome of the. 
When they i ei of appeals from inferior Ju e * 
may not pronounce the ſentence or appeal, nn but ae Workmg, 
that form only belonging to the ſovereign Courts: p "onounce Where th 
thread fa; 
Vol. 


PRE 


„ we imply, that it bas been well or ill-judged.—TO 


pronounce , 


judge preſedially and finally, they muſt be at leaſt ſeven in 


number 
PRESS, 
iron Or 


cloſe. See MACHINE and COMPRESSION. 


PRE 

piece of ſteel, fix or ſeven inches long, flat, thin and ſharp; 
terminating at one end in a point like that of a ſword; and at 
| Mes — 0 7 a =_ form, which ſerves to faſten it to the ſhaft. 
. WE 4 1 hine made of ;e BOOK inding. | 5 . 

3 = _ — __ wels any body very | PREss, in the woollen manufactory, is a op wooden machine, 
wood , | 


ſerving to preſs cloths, ſerges, rateens, ec. thereby to ren- 


The ordinary preſſes conſiſt of ſix members or pieces; vix. der them ſmooth and even, and to give them a gloſs. See 
E 


* ings to be CLoTH, c. 9 | | | 

two flat, T = the lower | This machine conſiſts of ſeveral members; the principal whereof 
reſſed are lai n in the upper; and two] are the cheeks, the aut, and the worm or ſcrew, accompanied 

plank, and Pal! c S 8 n to drive the upper plank, which | with its bar, which ſerves to turn it round, and make it deſcend 

* E 5 the lower, which is ſtable, and without] perpendicularly on the middle of a thick wooden plank, under 

is 


motion. 
PRESSES 


that the un 


which the ſtuffs to be preſſed are placed. See PRRSSING. 


n 5 Har WEE e | is: 5 ſerving to preſs or calend 
liquors, are of various kinds; ſome, | The calender is alſo a kind of preſs, ſerving to preſs or calender 

＋ 1 the common preſſes, excepting linens, filks, Gc. See CALENDER. 8 ; 

in moſt r - olank is perforated with a great number of holes, PRESSING, in the manufactures, the action of violently 


let the juice expreſſed run through into a tub, or receiver, ſqueezing a cloth, ſtuff, linen, &c. in a preſs, to render it even, 
to 


underneath. 


Others have only one ſcrew, or arbor, paſſing through the] This, in the ſilken an 


ſmooth, poliſhed, and gloſly. See CLoTHa, exc. 
5 linen manufactures, they properly call 


middle of the moveable plank; which is made to deſcend into calendering. See CALENDER. 


kind of ſquare box, full of holes on all ſides, through which } There are two manners of preſſing; the one hot, the other 
x 


the juices flow in proportion as the arbor is turned, by means cold. 


of a little lever applied thereto. | 


Method of PRESSING cold,---After the ſtuff has had all its prepara- 


Pars uſed by joiners, to keep cloſe the pieces they have glued, | tions, i. e. has been ſcoured, fulled, and ſhorn, (ſee FULL- 


eſpecially panels, c. of wainſcot, is very ſimple; conſiſting 


of four members, viz. two ſcrews and two pieces of wood, | 


ING and SHEERING) it is folded ſquare, in equal plaits; and a 
Skin of velum, or fine ſmoorh paſtboard, put between each 


Fur or five inches ſquare, and two or three feet long, whereof | Plait. Over the whole is laid a ſquare wooden plank; and 


the holes at the two ends ſerve for nuts to the ſcrews. t 
pgkss uſed by inlayers, reſembles the joiners preſs, except that 
the pieces of wood are thicker, and that only one of them 
is moveable; the other, which 1s in form of a treſlel, being 
{ſtained by two legs, or pillars, jointed into it, at each 


end. | ; 

is preſs ſerves them for ſawing and cleaving the pieces 
1 in marquetry, or inlaid work. See R 

VETRY. 

* PREss, is a ſtrong ſquare frame, conſiſting of four pieces 
of wood firmly joined together with tenons, &c. 
This preſs is of various ſizes, according to the ſizes of the 
moulds; two of them are required to each mould, at the two 
extremes whereof they are placed; ſo as that by driving wooden 
wedges between the mould and the ſides of the preſſes, the two 
parts of the mould wherein the metal is to be run, may be 
preſſed cloſe together. See FOUNDERY. 

Printing PR Ess is a very complex machine, ſerving to preſs the 
ſheet of paper upon the forms, which the workman has firſt 
ſmeared or beat over with ink; fo as that the characters, or 
types, whereof the forms are compoſed, may leave their marks 
or impreſſions thereon. See PRINTING. | 
The parts of this preſs are the two cheeks; ſee CHEE; the 
four planks, viz. the cap, head, ſhelves, and winter, the back 
of the preſs, where the ink is placed, the ſpindle with its aut, 
the hoſe with its Hooks, the platten-plate with its plug, the car- 
riage, the coffin, gallows, tympan and its joints, &c. Laſtly, 
the handle, to bring the plank on which the coffiz is fixed back- 
wards and forwards; and the bar to work the ſpindle, and preſs 
the platten on the forms. 
See the form and uſe of theſe ſeveral parts deſcribed under the 
article PRINTING preſs. | 

Meſſenger of the PREsS. See the article MEssENGER. 

Rolling PRESS, is a machine uſed for the taking off prints from 
copper-plates. | 


It is much leſs complex than that of the letter-printers. See 


ING, 


PRE, in coining, is one of the machines uſed in the ſtriking 
of money ; differing from the balance, in that it has only one 
ron-bar to give it motion, and preſs the moulds or coins; is 
not charged with lead at its extreme, nor drawn by cordage. 

Ke LOG. 
mgers FRESS, Or cutting PREss, is a machine uſed equally b 
book-binders, ſtationers, and paſtboard- makers; — © 
two large pieces of wood, in form of cheeks, joined by two 
ſtrong wooden ſcrews; which being turned by an iron bar, 

draw together, or ſet aſunder, the cheeks, as much as is neceſſary 

for the putting in of the books, or paper, to be cut. 
he cheeks are placed flat on a wooden ſtand, in form of a 

Cheſt, into which the cuttings fall. A-ſide of the cheeks are 

o pieces of wood, of the ſame length with the {crews ; 

erung to direct the cheeks, and prevent their approaching or 

opening unequally upon turning the ſcrew. 

* the cheeks is the ſhaft or fuſt, to which the cutting- 
nife is faſtened by a ſcrew, which has its key to diſmount it 

n Occaſion, to be ſharpened. 

© ſhaft conliſts of ſeveral parts; among the reſt, a wooden 

_ or worm, which catching within the nuts of the two feet 
 lultain it on the cheeks, bring the knife to the book or pa- 

= Which is faſtened in the preſs between two boards. This 

— which is pretty long, has two directories, or pieces of 

of te watch, boch as to their form and effect, reſemble thoſe 

4 © lcrews of the cheeks. To make the ſhaft ſlide {quare 

Pos on the cheeks, ſo that the knife puſhed along by the 

he — may make an equal paring; that foot of the ſhaft 

ag: - knife is not fixed, has a kind of groove, directed by a 
6 Wk along one of the cheeks. Laſtly, the knife is a 


is deſcription and uſe, under the article rolling preſs PRINT-| 


in this condition it is put in the preſs; which is driven tight 
down by means of the ſcrew turned full upon it, by the hands 
aſſiſted with levers. | | 
After it has lain a ſufficient time under the preſs, they take it 
out, remove the paſtboards or velums; and lay it up to keep. 
Ir may be obſerved, that ſome do not uſe a preſs with a ſcrew 


ing the whole with a wooden plank, and loading this with a 
weight, greater or-leſs, as is judged neceſſary. 


parations, as before, it is ſprinkled a little with water, ſome- 
times with gum- water ſpurted over it with the mouth; then 
plaited equally; and between each two plaits are put leaves of 
paſt board; and between every ſixth and ſeventh plait, as well 
as Over the whole, an iron or braſs plate, well heated in a kind 
of furnace for the purpoſe. 
This done, it is laid upon the preſs; and a ſcrew brought for- 
cibly down upon it, by means of a long iron bar. 
Under this preſs are laid five or {ix pieces one over another, at 
the ſame time; all furniſhed with their paſtboard and iron plates. 
When the plates are well cold,they take the ſtuffs from under the 
preſs, remove the paſtboards and plaits, and ſticch it a little to- 
ether, to keep it in the plaits. 

his manner of preſſing woollen ſtuffs is very pernicious, and 
was only invented by the manufacturers to cover the defects of 
the ſtuffs, and excuſe their not giving them all the ſhearings, dyes, 
and preparations, that are neceſſary to render them perfect. 
Accordingly it has been frequently prohibited. 
PRESSING to death. See the article * fort & dure. 
PRESSION, or PRxkssuRE, in the Carteſian philoſophy, an 

impulſive kind of motion, or rather endeavour to move, im- 
preſſed on a fluid medium, and propagated through it. See 
Moriox, FLuiD, and CARTESIAN. 
In ſuch a preſſion the Carteſians ſuppoſe the action of light 
to conſiſt; ſee LIGHr. And in the various modifications of 
this preſſion by the ſurfaces of bodies, whereon that medium is 
thus preſſed, they ſuppoſe the various colours to conliſt, &c. 
See COLOUR. 
But Sir Iſaac Newton has taught us better: for if light, e. gr. 
conſiſted only in a preſſion propagated without actual motion, 
it could not agitate and warm ſuch bodies as reflect and refract 
it, as we actually find it does; and if it conſiſted in an inſtan- 
taneous motion, or one propagated to all diſtances in an inſtant, 
as ſuch preſſion ſuppoſes, there would be required an infi- 
finite force to produce that motion every moment in every 
lucid particle. | | 
And if light conſiſted either in preſſion, or in motion propa- 
gated in a fluid medium, whether inſtantaneouſly, or in time, 
it muſt follow, that it would inflect itſelf ad umbram; for 
preſſion or motion in a fluid medium, cannot be propagated in 
right lines beyond any obſtacle which ſhall hinder any part 
of the motion; but will inflect and diffuſe itſelf every way into 


obſtacle. 

Thus the force of gravity tends downwards, -but the preſſion 
which ariſes from that force of gravity, tends every way with 
an equable force; and with equal eaſe and force is propa- 
gated in crooked lines as in ſtrait. Waves on the ſurface of 
water, while they ſlide by the tides of any large obſtacle, do 
inflect, dilate, and diffuſe themſelves by degrees into the qui- 
eſcent water lying beyond the obſtacle. The waves, pulſes, or 
vibrations of our air, in which ſounds conſiſt, do manifeſtly 
inflect themſelves, though not ſo much as the waves of water; 
for the ſound of a bell, or of a cannon, can be heard over a 
hill, which intercepts the ſonorous object from our fight; and 
ſounds will be propagated as eaſily through crooked tubes as 
| through ſtrait. | 

9 N 


in preſſing cold; but content themſelves with laying the ſtuff on 
a firm table, after plaiting and paſtboarding it as before; cover- 


Method of PRESSING hot.---The ſtuff having received all its pre- 


thoſe parts of the quieſcent medium, which lic beyond the ſaid 


But 


wo. 


P R E 


But light is never obſerved to go in curve lines, nor to inflect 
itſelf ad umbram. For the fixed ſtars do immediately diſap- 
r on the interpoſition of any of the planets, as well as ſome 


parts of the ſun's body by the interpoſition of the moon, Venus, 


or Mercury. 

PN ESSU RE of the air. See the article AIR. : 
Moſt of the effects anciently aſcribed to the fuga vacui, are 
now accounted for from the weight and preſſure of the air. 
See VACUUM. : 
The preſſure of the air on the ſurface of our earth, is balanced 
by a column of water of the ſame baſe, and about thirty-five 
feet high; or one of mercury of about twenty- nine inches. See 
ToRRICELLIAN experiment, and BAROME TER. 
The preſſure of the air on every ſquare inch on the ſurface of 
the earth, is computed to be about fifteen pounds avoirdupois. 

See BATHING. 

PRESSURE of fluids. See the article FL Us. ; 

PREST*, a duty in money, paid by the ſheriff upon his ac- 
counts in the exchequer, for money left or remaining in his 
hands. 

*The word is French, pref, where it ſignifies ready. : 
PREST-MONEY is a ſum of money which binds thoſe who receive 
it, to be ready at command, at all times appointed: chiefly 

underſtood in the liſting of ſoldiers. 5 i 

PREST-$41L, in the ſea language, is when a ſhip carries all the fail 
ſhe can poſſibly croud. | 3 

This is ſometimes done in giving chace, &c. but it is a dange- 
rous experiment, leſt the ſhip over-ſet, or bring her maſts by the 
board; in which latter caſe ſhe becomes an ealy prey. 

Auditors of the PREsT. See the article AUDITOR. 

PRESTATION-MONEY, a ſum of money paid yearly by 
archdeacons, and other dignitaries, to their biſhop, pro exteriori 
juriſdictione. : 

PRESTATION, PRASTATIO, Was alſo anciently uſed for other 
payments: Er quiet ſint de præſtatione muragii, Chart. Hen. 7. 
— Sometimes alſo for pourveyance. 

PRESTER*®, a meteor, conſiſting of an exhalation thrown 
from the clouds downwards with ſuch violence, as that by the 
colliſion it is ſer on fire. See METEOR. : | 

* The word is Greek, æęns np, the name of a kind of ſerpent, 

called alſo dip/as, to which this meteor is ſuppoſed to bear a 

reſemblance. 


The preſter differs from the thunder-bolt in the manner of its 
inflammation; and in its burning and breaking every thing it 
touches with greater vehemence. See THUNDER-BOLT. 
PRESTER John, or Jean, an appellation given the emperor of 
the Abyſlinians; becauſe anciently the princes of this country 
were really prieſts, and the word jear in their language ſignifies 
king. 
Ir bw the French who firſt made him known in Europe 
under this title. His empire was anciently of vaſt extent; at 
— it is confined to fix kingdoms, each about the bignels of 
ortugal. | 
The £65 Preſter John is altogether unknown in Ethiopia, 
and took its riſe hence, that the people of a province where this 
prince uſually reſides, when they requeſt any thing, ſay, Fean- 
coi, i. e. my king. His proper title is, The Grand Negus. 


| There is allo a Preſter John of Alia, mentioned by M. Polo 


the Venetian. His juriſdiction is in the country of Cangingu, 
between China, Sifan, and Thibet; a kingdom * valued 
by the Chineſe for its policy, and the number o 
cities; though they have uſually the utmoſt contempt for foreign 
countries. 


its fortified | 


P 
P 


PRE SUMPTI ON, Pau rio, in 


PRESUMPTION was alſo anciently uſed for mtrufion. See lux 
. RV. 
PRESUMPTIVE heir, the next rel 


PRETENCE, in heraldry. See the articles INESCUTargy 
PRETENSED, or PRETENDED right, in law 


Jai eu, Jai penſe;---and preter-pluperfe, as, I had thought, 


PRE 


conjecture founded on a veriſimilitude. a, ſuſpicion, 0 
Preſumption is of three ſorts.—1. Violent which 
is allowed a full proof; as if one be killed in 0 many tie, 
man is ſeen to come out of the houſe with a blood Oule, ang 
no other perſon was at that time in the houſe: by 
_ 1 — mg proof.---2, Probable, which 
all entect.--3, or temerari ich ; 

gy. Fo all. Mw i aich of a prey. 

n caſes of a charter, or feoffment. if a ; 
deed be dead; the violent preſumption 2 8 
gives continual and quiet poſſe 
probetur in contrarium. Co 


eſſez to the 
and 
ſſion: Stabit — Proof, 


ke on Lit. 2 ner 


SION, 

LIVE heit ation, or heir 

perſon; who is to inherit from him ab inteſtato * ned 92 
preſumed, will be heir: nothing but a contrary gig ks, 
the teſtator being able to prevent him. See Her Polio af 


and ESCUTCHEON of pretence. 

is in poſſeſſion of lands and tenements, b 5 
out, claims and ſues for.---Here the pretenſed right i 4. 
11 ſo A r or ſues. 5 ln 
3 R naturam, in medicine, G c. See the article Na 
RETER, or PrtTERIT, PREATERITUS paſt, i 

an inflexion Do 
-_ * mo of verbs, expreſſing the tenſe or time paſſed, 
Preter, or preterit, is a general name that compreheng« 
inflexions coirelording to the ſeveral tenſes, 5 3 
cumſtances and relations of the time paſt; al which th 
Latins, exc. diſtinguiſh by particular inflexions or terminatio 
of the verb; which make the proper notion of tenſe; 95 
TENSE. | | 
The modern languages, particularly the Engliſh, in lieu d 
different terminations of the verbs themſelves, have uſual 
recourſe to thoſe of their auxiliaries and participles. See Vegs 
and PARTICIPLE. 

The prerer, or paſt time, is ſubdivided by grammarians into 
preter-imperfect; as, e. gr. J had, I thought; in the Lain 
Habebam, cogitabam; in the French, Pawvois, je penſois;—the 
preter-perfect, as, I have had, I have thought, habui, COvitani, 


I had had, habueram, cogitaveram, j eus eu, J eus peuſe, 
The Engliſh have properly but two caſes or kinds of the prete 
tenſe; viz. the preter time of the imperfect action; as, Iws 
at ſupper then, but had not yet done it: and the preter time 
of the perfect action; as, I had then ſupped, and it was then 
done.---The prerer tenſe is ofteneſt formed of the preſent tenſe, 
1 adding ed; as, I burned. 

he French have a particular caſe of the preter-perfe#, which 
F. Buffer calls the preterit- ſimple, in oppoſition to the forme, 
called the preterit-compoſite; others call it the preterit. inf: 
nite, becauſe expreſſing a thing done indeterminately; as, 7ecrivis 
hier. This anſwers to the aoriſtus of the Greeks; and in the 
diſtinction of this from the compound preterit does one of the 
22 niceties in the practice of the French language con. 

ee AORISTUS. | 
In the paſſive voice, the Latins, French, Gr. have recourſe 
to participles and auxiliaries, like the Engliſh, to form their - 
ter tenſes; as, I was loved, amatus eram, j'etois aim, &c. 
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Some ſay this latter is ſo called from a Neſtorian prieſt, men- PRETERIT, PraTERITVs, in the Roman juriſprudence. 
tioned by Albericus, towards the year 1145. to have mounted Infans PRETERITVUS is that of whom the father has forgot to 
the throne. Others, that he takes the name from a croſs which ay; mention in his teſtament; which renders it intirely nul. 

bears in his hand as a ſymbol of his religion. ee TESTAMENT. | f 
PRE STIM 1 ag, canon law, a term Exheredation of his ſon is allowed in a father, but never 


about which authors are much divided.---It is derived 4 preſta- reterition. : 3 
tione quotidiana, and is by ſome defined a kind of benefice PRE TERITION, or PRETERMISSION, in rhetoric, a fgür 


ſerved by a ſingle prieſt: in which ſenſe, preſtimony is the ſame | whereby, in pretending to paſs over a thing untouched, we mate 
with a presby:erial chapel. See BENEFICE. a ſummary mention thereof. See FOCAL: = 
Others will have preſtimony to be the incumbency of a chapel, | TI will not ſay he is valiant, he is learned, 675 ju, 3 
without any title or collation; ſuch as are moſt of thoſe in | The moſt artful praiſes are thoſe given by Way ot? | 


\{tles. where prayers or mals are ſaid; and which are mere See RETICENCY. : ; 
ee We LT Akane alſo the term is applied in the | PR ETERNATURAL rains. See the article RAIN. 


otive, or cauſ 
Romiſh church to certain perpetual offices beſtowed on canons, PRE TEXT, or PRETENCE, a colour, motive, or cdu, 


ig hers, for the ſaying of maſſes, by way of aug- either real, or apparem. See COLOUR. 
e eee 1 5 : PRETEXTA, or PRETEXTA, among the Romans, Vs" 


| XT. | | 
Others, again, will have preſtimony to be a leaſe or conceſſion | long white gown, or toga, having a band or border of pupee 


ical f belonging to a monaſter at bottom. See ToGa. 5 
- „ lite, NY COMME IE MY 1 It was worn by children of quality till the age of pubert}, 


] | | j. e. B hich time they laid it abide 
Du Moulin makes preſtimony a profane benefice, which, | 2. e. by boys till ſeventeen, at w ie t es 
— has a 3 TT and - eccleſiaſtical office _ 7 aſſumed the virile gown. Girls wore it till marriage 
in revenues attached to it; which the incumbent is allowe IRILE. | ; 16 0 
to ſell and which may be Mefled without tonſure: ſuch as | It took its name pretexta, according to Erol 45 2 
the lay church-wardens of Notre-dame. He adds, that in pro- ura prætexta erat, becauſe ee 2 5 pal. andy ee 
77 1 the canonries of chapels are benefices of this nature. he pretexta, at firſt, was a robe of ate, 


. it lawful 
ini i i he prieſts; nor Was i 
he whole, the ſureſt opinion ſeems to be this, that præ- only by the chief magiſtrates, and t | encet 
C's fund or revenue — by the founder for the for ſuch who wore this . | " be arraigned, & ſe 
ſubſiſtence of a prieſt, without being erected into any title ps againſt them, till it was pulled off. blewens chili 


. . . . . . J . d r 0 no 
benefice, chapel, prebend, or priory; and which is not ſub- n continuance of time it was permitre 1. 
fea either 70 the Dope, or to the . but whereof the pa- | and, at .F. even to all Roman children in gener 


3, .* 
tron, and thoſe who have a right from him, are the collators, and | PRETIOUS. See the article PRECIOUS. 
nominate and confer, pleno jure. 5 


PRETIUV 


U M ſepulcbri, in old law-books, c. thoſe goods ac- | 


h wherein a corps is buried. 
__— 1 it is ordered, that along 


body that is buried, there go his cow, horſe, appa- 
5 2 Ace of his bed; none of Which may be 


PRE TI 
ing to 
* Iriſh canons, lib. 19. cap. 6. 


— 10 of otherwiſe than for the payment of debts, & c. as 


being familiars and domeſtics of the deceaſed. See HERIOr, 
RY „ Wa 
1 ETO R, PRATOR, an eminent magiſtrate, or miniſter of 
juſtice, in ancient Rome. See JUDGE and JUSTICE. | | 
in the firſt ages of the commonwealth, all the great magiſtrates 
were ſtyled pretors; afterwards, the title was beſtowed on all 
the principal officers of the army: at laſt, pretor became re- 
ſtrained to a particular magiſtrate. + , 
About the year of Rome 388. the people ſoliciting to have 
one of the conſuls always choſen from among themſelves, the 
ſenators granted it, on condition that a new magiſtracy ſhould 
be erected, to be filled wholly from among the patricians: ſuch 
was the origin of the preture, prætura; which, Livy obſerves, 
was firſt diſcharged by Spurius Furius; and whoſe office was to 
look to the adminiſtration of juſtice and _ between man 
and man; much in quality of a lord chief juſtice, or lord chan- 
cellor, or rather both in one. | : 
But buſineſs increaſing in proportion as the empire was inlarged, 
a ſecond prætor was created, to take cognizance of the affairs 
of foreigners reſiding ar Rome: upon which the former was 
diſtinguithed by the title of prætor urbanus, or major; and the 
latter by that of prætor peregrinus, or minor. 
The number, in after- times, was much increaſed: under the 
rcion of Auguſtus there were twelve prerors, and afterwards 
eignen; two whereof were called prætores cereales, as being 
charged with the providing of corn and grain; and two others 
retores fidei commiſſarii..---In the code, J. I. f. 39. we find 
1 law of the emperors Valentinian and Marcian, which reduces 
the pretors to three. 
The office of the pretor, or prætor urbanus, was to render 
juſtice in the city: he had a power to interpret the laws, to 
ſupply and reform them; and even to make new ones, when 
the public good required it. See CIvII. lau. 
In the inſtitutes, the edicts of the pretors are called jus hono- 
rarium; Whence it ſhould ſeem, they had only the force of 
laws out of reſpect to that eminent magiſtrature; the buſineſs of 
the pretor being rather to look to the obſervation of the old laws, 
than to make new ones. See EDICT. 
Some are of opinion, he had not the jus gladii, the power of 
the ſword; the cognizance of criminal matters being the ſpecial 
rovince of the prefect of Rome. See PREFECT. 
Bur others are of another ſentiment. In the general, it is very 
difficult to fix preciſely how far his power extended. When 
he walked, he was preceded by fix lictors; and was cloathed 
with the robe called rrabea. 
Hi authority, like that of the other magiſtrates, was very much 
weakened and reduced under the emperors. In the Digeſt and 
Code is a title de officio prætoris. | 
Pag rok was allo a title among the Romans, given the governor 
of a province, who had ſerved the office of pretor. See PRo- 
7?RETOR, | 
Whence provinces governed by pretors, or reſtrained to thoſe 
who had diſcharged that office, were called pretorian provinces. 
See PROVINCE , f P 
PRETORIAN guards, PRETORIA. cohortes, were the ſol- 
diers of the emperors guard; ſo called, as ſome imagine, from 


their place or ſtation in the palace or court called pretorium. |. 


See PRETORIVUM. 

Their inſtitution is owing to Scipio Africanus, who firſt eſta- 

bliſhed a company of the braveſt men in his army, picked out 

for the purpoſe, to be his guard, and never to ſtir from his {ide 

in battle. See GUARD. | 

Their number was at length increaſed, as Dion tells us, to ten 

thouſand, They were commanded by an officer created by 

Aupuſtus, called præfeckus prætorii. See PREFECT. 

RETORLUM, PRATORIUM, among the Romans, the 

Place, hall, or court, wherein the pretor of a province lived, and 

3 that magiſtrate ſat to adminiſter juſtice to the people. 
e PRETOR. | 

There were of theſe preforiums in all the cities of the Roman 

empire.— The ſcripture mentions that of Jeruſalem under the 

mme of judgment-hall; and there are ſtill ſome remains of one 

at Niſm Languedoc. . 

RETORIUM was allo the tent or pavilion of the general of the 


PRIAP 


Others will not allow the pretorium to be any tribunal, or ſeat 
of juſtice, but merely the imperial EI 
Perizonius has an expreſs diſſertation to prove, that the pretorium 
was no court of juſtice in St. Paul's time; but the camp or 
place where the pretorian guards were quartered. He adds, that 
the name pretorium was not given to places where juſtice was 
adminiſtcred till long time after; when the office of the pre- 
Ir. prætorii was converted into a civil function. 
PREVARICATION, Pr zvaricarTio, in the civil law, is 
where the informer colludes with the defendant, and ſo makes 
only a feigned proſecution. | 
Sylvius, in his comments on Cicero, pro Cluentio, gives us the 
difference between the three terms, calumniari, prevaricari, 
and tergiverſari. He who in his accuſation forges faults never 
committed, is ſaid calumniari: he who undertakes one's ſuit, 
and either will not add reaſons in behalf of his client, or not 
- anſwer the objections of his adverſary, when he is able, is ſaid 
prevaricari: and he who deliſts in his accuſation, and lets the 
ſuit drop, tergiverſari. 


PREVARICATION, in our law, is when a man falſly and deceit- 


fully ſeems to undertake a thing, with intention that he may 
deſtroy it: e. gr. where a lawyer pleads booty, or acts by 
colluſion, gc. 


PREVARICATION is alſo uſed for a ſecret abuſe committed in 


the exerciſe of a public office, or of a commiſſion given by a 


rivate perſon. 
PREV a 


EVARICATOR, PRzavaRIcarToR, in the univerſity of 
Cambridge, is a maſter of arts, choſen at a commencement, to 
make an ingenious, ſatirical ſpeech, reflecting on the miſde- 
meanors of the principal members. See TERRA filius. 


PREVENTION, PRRVENTIo, in the cannon, ec. law, 


the right which a ſuperior perſon or officer has to lay hold of, 
claim, or tranſact an affair, prior to an inferior one, to whom 
Otherwiſe it more immediately belongs. 

The word is chiefly uſed in ſpeaking of the pope's preventing 
the ordinary collators; and of the royal judges preventing ſub- 
altern ones. See COLLATION, JUDGE, JURISDICTION, c. 
The Roman canoniſts maintain, that the pope, who is the 
ſource of all juriſdiction, has not tranſmitted it privatively to 
the ordinary collators; but that he may ſtill not only collate 
concurrently with them, but alſo prevent them by uſing his 
Original power as head of the church. See ExpECTATIWE and 
PROvISTON. | 
Theſe preventions are grown odious in ſeveral countries, where 
they do not now obtain without a world of modifications and 
reſtrictions; and the civil power in France always judges in 
favour of the ordinary collators. See PREMUNIRE. 

The pope has no prevention to the prejudice of lay-patrons ; 
but by the concordat he has reſerved to himſelf the right of 
conferring elective benefices by prevention, and even cathedral 
and collegiate dignities. See CONCORDAT. 

f the proviſions of the pope, and collations of the ordinary, 
bear date on the ſame day, the Ultramontane canoniſts give the 
88 to the pope; the French to the ordinary. 

he cardinals have a particular indulgence not to be prevented 
by the 32 within ſix months. 
1A, in poetry, a name given to certain obſcene epi- 
grams, and other pieces, compoſed on the god Priapus ; whereof 
we have many 2 in the Greek Catalecta. See PRIApus. 
RIAPISM, TpraniouS,, in medicine, a continual and painful 
erection or tenſion of the yard. See ERECTION and PENis. 
he term is derived from Priapus, a heathen god, whom the 
ets and painters repreſent with a yard always ſtiff and erect. 
ee PRIApus. | 
As fatyrs are uſually painted after the ſame manner, the diſeaſe 
is alſo called ſatyriaſis, or ſatyriaſmus. | 
Some, however, diſtinguiſh between the ſatyriaſis and pria- 


piſmus; in that the latter is without any effulion, or deſire of 


coition; but the former attended with both. 


The immediate. cauſe of a priapiſm is the heat, pungency, or 


acrimony of the ſemen, accompanied with a convulſion of the 
muſcles of the part, which compreſſing the veins and cavernous 
bodies, prevent the return of the blood. 

he more remote cauſes are too hot, ſharp, ſtimulating foods; 
cantharides are alſo found to perform the ſame effect, but with 
much more violerice. There are inſtances of people, eſpe- 
Cially old men, who, making uſe of cantharides to enable them 
to latisfy their paſſions the better, have been ſeized with a 
priapiſm, which has been followed with univerſal convulſious, 
and even death. See CANTHARIDES.. | 


Roman arm 3 wherein councils of war, G. were held. See | PRIAPUS, ,, a term ſometimes applied to the genital 


Text 5 AVILION, 
rom tne time of Auguſtus, the emperor's tent in the camp was 

Uſtinguiſhed by the tile of Agents Augaſtale. 4 
RETORIUM was allo a place in Rome where the pretorian guards 
Were lodged. See PRETORIAN. | | 

me will have the pretorium to be properly the tribunal of the 
e prætorii; or an 2 deſtined for the rendering of 
K - ce in the emperor's palace. ee PREFECT. 

ö they argue from St. Paul's epiſtle to the Philippians ; and 

this place called prætorium, they will have the guards to 


Ve been denomi 5 
de emperor's 20mg prætoriani, becauſe aſſembled here for 


arts of men, vix. the penis, and teſtes. See GENITAL. 
he name took its riſe from Priapus, a fabulous deity, parti- 
cularly adored at Lampſacus, the place of his birth; who, 
for the extraordinary ſize of his parts, was exceedingly revered by 
the women; inſomuch that the ſcripture ſeems to tell us, ki 
Aſa dethroned his mother Maachah, becauſe ſhe had conſecrat 
rove to Priapus, and preſided at his ſacrifices. 8 


a 
PRICE, PRETIUM, the value of a thing. See VALUE. 
PRICE current, in commerce, a weekly account of the cur- 


rent value of moſt commodities. See CURRENT. 


PRICK poſt, in building. See Posr. 
PRICKED F 


wine. See the article WINE. 
| PRICKING, 
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PRICKING, in the ſea-language.---To PRICK the plat, or 
chart, is to make a point therein, near about where the ſhip is 
now, or is to be at ſuch a time; in order to find the courſe they 
are to ſteer. See CouRst, CHART, &c. 

PRIER age. See the article AGE. | 

PRIER aid. See the article Alb. 

PRIEST, ſacerdos, a perſon ſer apart for the performance of 
ſacrifice, and other offices and ceremonies of religion. See 
SACRIFICE, RELIGION, @c. | g 
Thus the falſe gods and goddeſſes of the heathens had their 
prieſts; prieſts of Mars, of Bacehus, of Hercules, of Iſis; and 
ſome of them their prieſteſſes. See PoN TIFF, &c. 

The Jews had two orders, viz. prieſts and levites, who ſerved 
in the temple. See LEVITTE, 5 ? 

The Mahometans have their prieſts called ſecheik and muphti; 
and the Indians and Chineſe their bramins and bonzas. See 
MuPHT1, BRACHMAN, c. „ | ; 

PrIEsT, PRESBYTER, in the Chriſtian church, is a perſon in- 
veſted with holy orders; in virtue whereof, he has a power to 
preach, pray, adminiſter the ſacraments, G- c. and, in the Romiſh 
church, alſo, to bleſs, abſolve, ec. See ORDERs. 

By the canons, a man muſt be twenty-four years of age ere he 
be admitted to the prieſthood ; anciently thirty years were re- 
quired. See ORDINATION. 2 
The holy ſcripture uſually confounds the title of prieſt, preſ- 
byter, with that of biſhop, epiſcopus ; and does not ſeem to 
give any ſuperiority to the one over the other : and yet, the 
abſolure equality among all the prieſts in the government of the 
church has few inſtances, but what are conteſted. See PREs- 
BYTER, 
Blondel and Salmaſius maintain with a world of reaſon, that in 
the primitive church, the prieſts governed with perfect equality, 
and without any other preeminence belide that of age; and yet 
to conſult the fathers, and tradition, the presbyterian form of 
government would ſcarce ſeem to have been known among the 
ancients. See PRESBYTERIAN. | 3 
In effect, the primitive writers ſpeak of nothing but epiſcopacy; 
and of that too, frequently in ſuch terms, as if they eſteemed 
it of apoſtolical inſtitution. See Ep1scoPacy and B1sHop. 

As, in the ancient church, the deacons had the management 


and adminiſtration of the revenues of the church, their autho- | 


rity grew apace, and in a little time they were got above the 
prieſts. St. Jerom uſed his urmoſt endeavours to prove, that 
deacons were originally inferior to prieſts; and the council of 
Nice decided the queſtion in favour of the latter. See DEACoN. 
Indeed, an order of deacons having been. inſtituted wirhout any 
other function than to aſſiſt the prieſt at the altar; theſe have 
made no difficulty of owning the ſuperiority of the prieſts. Add 
to this, that the order of a deacon being now become neceſſary 
to arrive at that of a prieſt, there is no room to diſpute the pre- 
cedency : but the deacons who had retained their function, had 
the diſpoſal of the revenues, and paid the prieſts their penſions, 
ſill maintained the ſuperiority. Upon which, the ſixth coun- 
cil in Trullo pronounced .once more on the diſpute, and gave 
the pre-eminence to the prieſts. 

Arch PRIES H, lee the article ARCH prieſt. 

Cardinal PRitsrT, ſee the article CARDINAL. 

High PR1tsT, ſee the article PONTIFEX. 

Regular PRIEST, ſee the article REGULAR. 

PRIESTs of the oratory, ſee the article ORATORY. 

PRIEST's cap, in fortification, fee BONNET 4 pretre. 

PRIMA maturalia, in phyſics, atoms, or the firſt particles 
whereof natural bodies are primarily compoſed ; called alſo 
3 zaturalia, which ſee: ſee alſo PARTICLE, ATOM, 

C. 


Tria PRIMA, in chymiſtry, ſee the article TR1A. 


PRIMA vie, in medicine, the firſt paſſages of the chyle; in- 


cluding the ceſophagus, ſtomach, inteſtines, and their appen- 
dices. See CHYLE, c. ſee allo VIX. 

PRIMAGE, a duty at the water-ſide, appointed by a ſtatute of 
Henry VIII. to be paid to the maſter and mariners of the ſhip, 
by the merchants whoſe goods are loaded or unloaded. : 
It is paid to the maſter for the uſe of his cables and ropes, in 
moving the goods; and to the mariners for their ſervice and 
aſſiſtance. | — 
This is different, in different places; in ſome 129. per tun, in 
others, a penny per pound; in others, ſix-pence per bale or 
pack. See DuTy and Cusrou. 

PRIMARY planet, a planet which revolves round the ſun as a 
centre. See PLANET. | 
Such are Saturn, Jupiter, Mars, the Earth, Venus and Mercury ; 
thus called in oppoſition to ſecundary planets, or ſatellites. See 
SATURN, VENUs, &c. 

Some authors reſtrain the primary planets to the ſuperior ones, 
viz. Saturn, Jupiter and Mars; but very impertinently. 


PRIMARY affections, AFFECTION, 
PRIMARY collateral points, COLLATERAL, 
PRIMARY abals, See the arti- } DIAL, 
PRIMARY motion, cles Morro, 
PRIMARY place, | PLACE, 
PRIMARY qualities, QUALITY. 


PRIMATE, PRIMAs, an archbiſhop, inveſted with a juriſ- 
diction over ſeveral archbiſhops, or biſhops. See ARCH- 
BISHOP. | 
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PaTR1aRcn. 
The term primate is Latin, and ſignifies the firſt 


of a ſociety : the Gree kword corr 
_— Ke ExAR ch. Ne 
"ole who hold for a ſtrict eccleſiaſtical hierarcho _._. 
primate to be he who has ſeveral —— oy » maintain 
atrirarch has ſeveral primates. Yet it is prett 1 
iſtory, that primates were at firſt confounded Alas from 
thus Socrates, enumerating ten patriarchs, does no Finch 
3 3 _ 3 : t Wake any 
n Africa, after the diſtinction was made 1 
at all ſubject to = patriarch: tha the bop or ng 
was primate, paid no obedience to the bi © Wag 
whe was patriarch. N W Alexandry 
or, to be a primate, was it neceſſary to a 
for ſuffragans: each province of Africa, bands | 
; compoſed the dioceſe of Alexandria, had its Primate : d 
lity being given to age. 5 di qu. 
In France, the lubdiwißon of provinces gave Occaſio 
erection of primates: thus Aquitaine, e. gr. being divided 
two provinces, the archbiſhop of Bourges became prin... 
the Aquitaines, becauſe Bourges was the Capital of 6 fl. 
Thus alſo the diviſion of England into two provinces G 
bury and York, in 1152. gave occaſion to the introdu&iion 5 
primacies among us; 3 which was the metro Ik 
fore, thence giving the title of primate of all Emile n 2 
prelate, though the archbiſhop of York ſtill claims that af; k 
mate of England. And accordingly, the firſt has ſome 112 
diction over all England, relating to adminiſtrations, &c nick 
the latter has only within his own province. See Phovince, 
PRIME, PRluvs, the firſt in order, degree, or dignity 2mc 
omg things of the ſame or like kind. 2 
us we ſay, prime miniſter, prime mover. prim 
See Mirren "i 8 FP 
PRIME, or PRIME minute, in geometry, denotes the fixtigh 
part of a degree. See DEGREE. ; 
PRIME is ſometimes alſo uſed for the tanth part of an wit 
See DECIMAL. 
In weights, it is uſed for the twenty- fourth part of a grain. Se: 
GRAIN. ; 5 
PRIME zumber, in arithmetic, a number which can only be me. 
ſured by unity; or whereof x is the only aliquot part: ſuch are 
5, 7 II, 13, Gc. See NUMBER. 
Prime numbers inter ſe, among themſelves, are thoſe which 
have no common meaſure beſides unity; thus 12 and 19 as 
prime numbers inter fe. | 
PRIME figure, in n is that which cannot be divided into 
any other figures more {imple than itſelf. See Fi6uRE. 
Such is a triangle among planes; and the pyramid in ſolids 
For all planes are made of the firſt, and all bodies or ſolids com- 
pounded of the ſecond. 
PRIME vertical, is the vertical circle which paſſes through the 
poles of the meridian. See VERTICAL. Pripoſir 
PRIME verticals, in dialing, or PRIME vertical dials, are thoſe PRIM 
projected on the plane of the prime vertical circle, or on plans frſt-b 
rallel thereto. See DIA. The r 
heſe are what we likewiſe call direct, erect, north or ſouh 2nd c 
dials But ſince every plane hath that pole raiſed or depreſſed childr; 


thereon, which lies open to it; therefore this plane (if 2 direct genitny 
ſouth) hath the ſouth pole elevated, and conſequently the ſtyle | Accor 
(whoſe height muſt be the complement of the latitude of the born i 
place) will point downwards. Wherefore to find the hours into F 
diſtance from the meridian upon this plane, the proportion 5, lings; 


The for 
ſelves ; 
Jace of 
crown) 


As the radius is to the ſine of the ſtyles height, or co-latitude; 
ſo is the tangent of the hour, or angle at the pole, to 1 ” 
gent of the ſeveral hours diſtance from the meridian. : ) 8 
canon, the hours requiſite for the plane, as alſo the w_ on 
quarters, & c. being calculated and fer in a table; the aq 
icribed after the ſame manner, as the horizontal dial. * 
direct erect dials, are but the backſide of the ſouth, * 
lying in the ſame azimuth with it; therefore it 1s 172 - 
turning the ſouth dial upſide-down, and leaving our t een 
fluous hours between 5 and 7, and 4 and 8, and the ra ö 
is made. _ note, that the ſtyle muſt point upWar 
north pole. Harris. | 
PRIME ehe moon is the new moon at her firſt appearance fr 
about three days after her change. See NEW e —_ 
PRIME is alſo uſed in the Romiſh church, for the x - g 
nical hours, ſucceeding to lauds. See HOURS, _ 4.” qbid 
PRIME, in fencing, is the firſt, and chief of the Tiny Gd be 
is that the body is in, immediately after drawing t 4s * Nl 
ing fitteſt to menace and terrify the enemy, by 0 any of i 
of the ſword is held higher up to the eye, than! 
other guards. See GUARD. 


PRIME, or PRIMING of gun. See PRIMING: pRI 


p 


a 1MICERIU S, in antiquity, the firſt; or chief perſon in 


dignity. See CHIEF, PRINCIPAL, c. . 
any office vt © word occurs frequently in the code, and even in 
on i th laws: though ic is there alſo occaſionally uſed 
3 obleman; as, Primicerius totius Anglie. a 
i Romans had great variety of primicerii, both in church, 
2 the emperor's court; a primicerius of the empreſs, primi- 
ge 5 auguſtalis, primicerius 7 the bardariotæ, primicerii of the 
cer "the court, of the chamber, of the palace, 8c. 

The eccleſeaſtical primicerius, Du Cange obſerves, was the ſame 
wich the Cantor among us. See CHAN rok. 3 ; 
he church of Merz, the primicerius is the firſt dignitary o 
1 cee and preſides at aſſemblies of the clergy, in preju- 
j biſhop. | : 
12 : rp of the church of St. Mark is called primo- 
2550 or primicerius he ks 1 of the patriarch of Ve- 
and enjoys epiſcopal privileges. 7 h 
18 [ ER Gow, in law, PRIMA ſeiſina, or the firſt ſeiſin; 
N branch of the n prerogative, whereby he had the firſt 
" (-fſion of all lands and tenements held of him in chief, 
ereof his tenant died ſeized in fee; and conſequently the 
l ts and profits thereof: till the heir, if he were of age, did 
= e; and if under age, fill he became of age.—But all 
charges ariſing by — wiſe: are annulled by a ſtar. 12 Car. Il. 
N. 5 ; 

MIN G, or PRIME of a Gun, is the gun- powder put in the 

an or touch-hole of a piece, to give it fire by. ; 

* The priming is the laſt thing done in charging. See CHARGE. 
For pieces of ordnance, they have a pointed iron- rod, to pierce 
he cartridge thro the touch-hole; called primer, or priming- 


iron. 


Pr1MtING, among painters, ſignifies the laying on of the firſt 

olour. See COLOUR and PAINTING. 

PRIMIPILARIL or PRIMOPILARII, or PRIMIPILARES, 
inantiquity, Were properly ſuch as had formerly borne the office 
of primipilus, or firſt centurion of a legion, ro whom was en- 
nulted the care of the banner. See ConoRT. 5 
Some will alſo have primipilarii to have been a denomination 
oiven to the ſoldiers of the firſt cohort of a legion. 

The primipilarii had conſiderable advantages; one of the chief 
uns, that moſt of the ſoldiers who died in the campaign, left 
them their hers. | 

PRIMIPILUS, or PRIuopLus, or PRIMIPILI centurio, 
in antiquity, the centurion of the firſt cohort of a legion, who 
had charge of the Roman eagle. See CENTURION and Co- 


HORT. | 
PRIMITLE, the firſt fruits gathered of the earth; whereof 

the ancients made preſents to the gods. See FRUITS. 

In Leviticus, the primitiæ of all fruits are injoined to be offered 
o God. See TITHE. 

In our law, the primitiæ are one year's profits, after avoidance, 

of every ſpiritual living, as rated in the king's books. See 

FIS r fruits. | 


which is neither derived from any other language, nor com- 
pounded from any other words of the ſame. See Roor, Worp, 
&c. Thus, God is a primitive; Godly, a derivative; God-like, 
a compound. See DERIVATIVE. 

PrirvITIVE, in arithmetic. See PRIME and NUMBER; 

PRIMO bereficio eccleſiaſtico habendo, in law, a writ directed 
rom che king to the lord chancellor, appointing him to beſtow | 
the benefice that ſhall firſt fall in the king's gift, above or under 
ſuch a value, upon this or that clerk. See BENEFICE. 

Propoſitio de PRIMO adjacente. See PROPOSITION. 

PRIMOGENITURE, PRMOGENTrURA, the right of 
frſt born, or eldeſt ſon or child. 

The right of primogeniture ſeems to be an unjuſt prerogative, 
and contrary to natural right: for fince it is birth alone gives 
children a title to the paternal ſucceſhon, the chance of primo- 
gentere ſhould not throw an inequality among them. 

Accordingly, the right of primogeniture, which calls the elder- 


ino France till very late: it was unknown to the firſt race of 
kings ; and even to the ſecond. 
The four ſons of Clovis ſhared the kingdom equally among them- 
eyes; and Louis le Debonnaire did the fame: it was not till the 
race of Hugh Capet, that the prerogative of ſucceſſion to the 
crown was appropriated to the firſt-born. WW 
the ancient cuſtom of gavel-kind, ſtill preſerved in ſome parts 
of our iſland, primogeniture is of no account ; the paternal 
or being equally ſhared by all the ſons. See GavEL-KinD. 
IMOPILUS. See the article PxIMEIL us. 
& N Mens. See the article Exs. | 
: MUM mobile, in the Ptolemaic aſtronomy, the ninth or 
gbeſt ſphere of the heavens, whoſe centre is that of the world, 
wi compariſon of which the earth is but a point. See MoniLE. 
g ls they will bave ro contain all the other ſpheres within it, and 
1 de motion to them, turning itſelf, and all them, quite round 
pl ere our hours. See MoiLE. 
Tf feronæus. See the article PERON &vUs. 
MIN § ſcalenus. See the article SCALENUS. 
eg PRINCEPs, in politics, a perſon inveſted with the 
: Meme command of a ſtate or country ; independent of any 
- * SOVEREIGN, MONARCH, KING, Gs. 
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PRIMITIVE, in grammar, a root; or a word in a language, 


born to the crown, preferably to the other, was not introduced |. 


fe 


PRINCE is alſo uſed ſor a perſon who is ſovereign in his own tetti 
tory ; yet holds of ſome other, as his ſuperior or lord, and pays 
homage or tribute to him. 

Thus all the princes of Ong are feudataries of the emperor : 

they are as abſolute in their reſpective principalities, as the em- 
ror himſelf ; yet are all bound in certain ſervices to him. See 

EMPEROR. See alſo ELECTORS, ELECTORAL, and COLLEGE. 

PRINCE, in ancient records, frequently ſignifies rio more than 
lord. Du Cange gives a great number of inſtances of this 
uſage. See LooR p. 

In effect, the word princeps in Latin, whence prince in Engliſh 

originally ſignifies only the chief, ot firſt: it is compounded o 
the Latin primus, and caput; and is properly a word of dignity 
and office, not of property and ſovereignty. 
Thus, in the charter of king Offa, after the biſhops had ſub- 
ſcribed their names, we read, Brordanus patritius, Binnanus 
Princeps; and afterwards the dukes ſubſcribed their names. 
And in a charter of king Edgar, in Mon. Angl. tom. 3. p. 201. 
Ego Edgarus rex rogatus ab 12 meo Deorwolfe, & principe 
med Aldredo, &c. And in Mat. Paris, p. 155. Ego Halden 
princeps regis pro viribus aſſenſum præbeo, & ego Turketillus 
dux concedo. | | 

PRINCE of the youth.— Among the ancient Romans, it was the 
cuſtom for the empetor in his life-time to nominate him whom 
he would have to ſucceed in the empire, under the title of 

princeps Fu nry & Ceſar. See CESAR. | 
In the ludus Trojanus, the youth who was choſen captain, was 
alſo called princeps juventutis. See TROJANUS. 

PRINCE is alſo a title given to the iſſue of princes, or thoſe of the 
royal family, See SON and DAUGHTER. | 
In which ſenſe they are called, particularly in France, princes of 
the blood; as partaking of the blood to which the ſovereignty is 
appropriated: and not by any or nag” right, bur as a patri- 
mony ſubſtituted to all the royal race. See BLoop. | 
In England, the king's children are called ſors and daughters of 
England: the eldeſt ſon is created prince of Wales. See 
PRINCE of Wales. The cadets, or younger, are created dukes 
or earls, with what title the king pleaſes. They have no apa- 
nages, as in France; but only what the good pleaſure of the 
king beſtows on them. See APANAGE. 

The ſons are all by birth counſellors of ſtate : the daughters are 
ſtyled princeſſes ; to violate the eldeſt of which, unmarried, is 
at this day high treaſon. 

To all the king's children belongs the title of royal hizhneſs - 
all ſubjects are to kneel, when admitted to kiſs their hand ; and 
at table, out of the king's preſence, they are ſerved on the knee. 
The firſt prince of the blood in France is called abſolutely 
monſieur le prince.---The quality of prince of the blood gives 
a rank and precedency, but does not include any juriſdiction ; 
they are princes by order, not by office. 

Wicquefort obſerves, that it is not fifty years ſince the princes 
of the blood of France gave place to all embaſſadors, even 
thoſe of republics; and it was at the king's requeſt, that they 
were ſince allowed the precedency. | 
The moment a pope is elected, all his relations become princes. 
See PoPE, NE POTISM, @c. 

PRINCE of Wales, the eldeſt ſon of England. See Sox. 

He is born duke of Cornwall; and immediately intitled to all 
the rights, revenues, ec. belonging thereto ; as being deemed, 
in law, at full age on his birch-day. | 
He is afterwards created prince of Wales ; the inveſtiture where- 
of is performed by impoſition of a cap of ſtate, and a coroner, 
a verge of gold, and a ring. He holds the principality by pa- 
tent, granted him and his heirs, kings of England. 

The title and principality were firſt given by king Edward the 
firſt to his eldeſt ſon: till that time, the eldeſt fon of England 
was called lord prince. While Normandy remained to the king 
of England, the eldeſt ſon was always ſtyled duke of Normandy : 
ſince the union, his title is Magnæ Britauniæ princeps. 

He is reputed, in law, the ſame perſon with the king: to ima- 


venues, as duke of Cornwall, are computed at 14000 J. per 
annum. The revenues of the principality were eſtimated, 300 
years ago, at 4680 J. per ann. | | | 

PRINcE's metal. See the article METAL. 

PRINCIPAL, PxrincieAL1s, the chief, moſt conſiderable, 

or neceſſary part of a thing. : 
Thus we ſay, the mayor is the principal magiſtrate of a city or 
town: a council of war conſiſts of the principal officers. In 
a peroration, the principal points inſiſted on, are to be briefly 
ſummed up. The principal of a college, or hall, is the maſter 
thereof. See UNIVERSITY. 

PRINc1PAL, in commerce, is the capital of a ſum due or lent ; 
in which ſenſe the word is uſed in oppoſition to intereſt. See 
INTEREST. 

PRINCIPAL is alſo uſed for the firſt fund or ſum put by partners into 
common ſtock; by which it is diſtinguiſhed from the calls or ac- 
ceſlions ſometimes required, when the former proves inſufficient. 

PRriINc1PAL point, in perſpective, is a xv. in the perſpective 
plane; upon which a line drawn from the eye, perpendicular to 
the plane, falls. See PoIN r. 

This point is in the interſection of the horizontal and vertical 
. and is alſo called the point of ſight, and point of the eye. 
ee SIGHT, Gc. 
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gine his death, or to violate his wife, is high-treaſon. His re- 
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PRINCIPAL ray, in perſpective, is that which paſſes perpendicu- 
larly from the ſpeCtator's eye to the perſpective plane, or picture. 


See Rar. 


Whence the point, where this ray falls on the plane, is by ſome 
alſo called the principal point, which other writers call the centre 


of the picture, and the point of concurrence. See POINT. 


PRINCIPAL, PRINCIPALIUM, in old law-writers, is ſometimes 


uſed for a heir-loom. See HEIR-LOOM. 


In Urchenfield com. Hereford, certain principals, as the beſt 
beaſt, beſt bed, beſt table, &-c. paſs to the eldeſt child, and are 


not ſubject to partition. 


PRINCIPAL is ſometimes alſo uſed for a mortuary, or corſe pre- 
ſent. tem lego equum meum vocatum le bay gelding, at | 
offeratur ante corpus meum in die ſepulturæ mee, nomini princi- 


palii. Teſt Joh. de Macclesfield, 9 Hen. 5. 

PRINCIPAL cauſe, CavsE, 

PRINCIPAL challenge, See the ar- ) CHALLENGE, 

PRINCIPAL officers of the navy, ticles ) Navy, 

PRINCIPII peritio, PErTTIO. 

PRINCIPLE, PRINcrp IU, a term frequently uſed for the 
cauſe, ſource, or origin of any thing. See CAUSE, Gc. 

In which ſenſe we ſay, the principle of thinking, of willing, &c. 
In phyſics, we muſt ever have recourſe to a firſt principle, 
which is God. See CAUSE. 

The Manichees admit of two principles, the one of good, the 
other of evil ; which they eſtabliſh in quality of two contrary 
deities, conſtantly oppoſing each other. See MANICHEE. See 
alſo Goop and EviL. 

According to the doctrine of Pelagius, our own wills are the 
principles of our good actions, and we ourſelves the principles of 
our good wills. See PELAGIANS. 

PRINCIPLE is defined, among the ſchool philoſophers, to be that 
from which any thing is, is done, or known: unde aliquid eſt, 
fit, aut cognoſcitur; which is a very extenſive ſignification, and 
agrees to all kinds of principles. 

Thus, the premiſes are prizciples, in reſpect of the concluſion ; 
and thus fire, and every other agent, are the principles of things 
which they produce. See ACTION and AGENT. 
The Thomiſts define principle to the like effect: id à quo aliquod 
procedit aliquo modo. | 
Philoſophers uſually diſtinguiſh principles, into thoſe of being, 
principia eſſendi; and thoſe of knowing, principia cognoſcend : 
or, principia rei, and cognitionis. 
Of the firſt they make two kinds; viz. principles of origination, 
which are thoſe from which ſomething proceeds really the ſame 
with the principle; as in the proceſſion of the Son and Spirir 
from the Father in the Trinity.--And principles of dependency ; 
in which ſenſe, any cauſe is a principle, in reſpect of the thing 
cauſed ; or a ſubject, in reſpec of the accidents inherent in it. 


The ſecond is that from which we borrow, or derive our know- | 


ledge of ſome other thing; or, it is that which makes rhe thing 
be known.---Such are axioms, definitions, hypotheſes; ſuch allo 
are examples, explanations, &c. See KNOWLEDGE. 
Trnate PRINCIPLES. See the article INNATE. 
PRINCIPLE, in phyſics, or PRINCIPLE of a natural body, is ſome- 
thing that contributes to the eſſence of a body; or, whereof a 
natural body is ee conſtituted. See Body. 
Ariſtotle defines principles to be thoſe things which are not made 
or conſtituted of themſelves, nor of other things, but all things of 
them: Quæ non fiunt ex ſe invicem, nec ex aliis, ſed ex tis omnia. 
To give an idea of natural principles, conſider a body in ſeveral 
ſtates; a coal, e. gr. that was juſt now a piece of wood: it is 
evident there is ſomething in the coal, which before exiſted in 
the wood; this, whatever it is, is a principle, and is what we 
call matter. See MATTER. | 
Again, there muſt be ſomething joined with this matter, to 
make it wood rather than fire, or fire rather than wood : this is 
another principle, and is what we denominate form. See FORM. 
Matter and form, then, are univerſal principles of natural 
bodies. The Peripatetics add a third principle, viz. privation ; 
for though, ſay they, a thing is not made from nothing; yet it 
muſt be made from its not being that thing before.---This 
Ariſtotle calls privation, and admits it as a third principle.---But 
the moderns reject it: for if privation be a principle, it is at 
leaſt ſo in a very different ſenſe from matter and form. See 
PRIVATION. 
Some late philoſophers admit no principles but acid and alkali. 
See AciD and ALK ALI. 
Ariſtotle diſtinguiſhes two forts of natural principles, as they 
concur in the generation, or in the compoſition of bodies. 
PRINCIPLES of generation, or of a body in fieri, are thoſe with- 
out which a natural generation can neither be, nor be conceived. 
Such are the three principles above-mentioned, matter, form, 
and privation. | 
PRINCIPLES of compoſition, or of a body in facto eſſe, already 
made, are thoſe whereof natural bodies really contiſt.---Such, 
according to him, are matter and form; to which ſome add a 
third, viz. anion, to connect the two others together.---But 
this is only neceſſary upon ſuppoſition of ſubſtantial forms. 
See ſubſtantial FORM. | 
Principles are uſually confounded with elements; yet is there a 
real difference: elements are properly the firſt and ſimpleſt be- 
ings, ariſing from the firſt determination or aſſemblage of prin- 
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| PRINCIPLES, in chymiſtry, are the firſt and ſim 


PRINCIPLE is alſo applied by extenſion to the firſt rules or maring 


PRINTER, zypographus, a perſon who compoſes, and take; 


PRINTI 
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PRINCIPLE is allo applied to the foundations of arts 


printing, the ſecond rolling-preſi-printing. 
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combined.---Elements and principles, therefore, diff 


a principle, as matter, is only a begun, n er in thi; . 
: Ot a kl 
but an element is perfect and complete. See Elen x 5 
MENT *? 


To this head may likewiſe be referred what 
principles of bodies, which ſerve to account 
or artificial ſtructure of things, and all the 
rences of bodies from motion, figure, 
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of natural bodies are compounded; and i prin 
_ reſolvible by fire. ay prog © into which they 
heſe are more properly, as well as | 
elements. See El. E an *s 3 e Calle 
The chymiſts make five principles; three wh 
active principles; which are ſuppoſed to act of themſel 
do not need to be put in motion by others: ſuch N = 
phur, or oil; and mercury, or ſpirit. See Actiyx T * 
they ſuppoſe the foundation of all ſavours; ſee Cie. "bell 
ſulphur, of odours ; ſee SULPHUR : and the ſpirit, or e 
| 1 2 SPIRIT. e 
e two paſſive principles, which have no 2 : 
themſelves, and only act by being join'd wide ber Y 
others, are phlegm, and _ mortuum, which the 1 the 
elementary principles. See PassivE and Pl Eon, G "ab 
PRINCIPLES, among Hermetic Philoſophers.—Accord t th 
POS, the two univerſal principles of ſenſible — K 
ubtile and ſolid, which being joined in a greater or les * 5 
3 all that beautiful variety of beings in the univerſe.” 
he three natural principles are ſalt, ſulphur, and ms, 
Theſe principles generate the four elements; and are 35 it w 
ſecondary elements, inaſmuch as they are contained in all bra 
bodies. Sulphur is the firſt, and ſands in the place of = 
mercury the ſecond, ſtanding in the place of female; and (i: t 
third, which copulates the others together. Di#. Hermet ; 


Corpuſcularians, ro whom may be added the 
diſts; the Carteſians; and the Newtonians. $ 
CORPUSCULARIAN, CARTESIAN, and Ngwr 
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See ART and SCIENCE. cl. 


In this ſenſe we ſay, prixciples are not to be proved: 

be common ner Sec N OTION and AO 5 yk 
There is no diſputing againſt a man that denies Principles: the 
worſt reaſoning is that which includes a peritio principi 47 
which ſuppoſes a principle that ought to be proved. ha 
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of an art. See RUDIMENT. 
In this ſenſe we ſay, a man is ignorant of the principles of geo. 
metry ; meaning, he has not learnt Euclid's elements.—-The 
principles of moſt arts and ſciences are found in this diftionay 
under their reſpective heads. : 


impreſſions from moveable characters, ranged in order, or from 
mu engraven, by means of ink, and a wn 4 See PRINTING, 
uſt, Guttemberg, Scheffer, Mentel, and Koſter, were the fr 
printers. The firſt that practiſed it in England was Fred, Cor- 
ſeilles, brought over from Haerlem, under king Henry VI. ln 
France, Gering; at Rome, Conrad Sweynheim, and Arnold 
Pannarts, both Germans ; at Naples, Sixtus Ruſinger, 
The great printers were Aldus, and Paulus Manurius; the tro 
Badii; William and Frederick Morel; Oporin; Frobenius; Rob. 
Hen. and Char. Stephens; Gryphius, Turnebus, Torres, Com. 
melin, Plantin, Raphelengius, Vaſcoſan, Bleau, Criſpin, and the 
Flzevirs.,-The learned printers were, the Manutij, the 
Stephens's, the Badii, Turnebus, Wechel, Morel, Juntz, & 
Plantin had the title of arch-printer, archi-typographus, given 
him by the king of Spain, in conſideration of his printing the 
polyglot of Antwerp. 
he names, characters, and eloges of all the famous printers ae 
found in part II. of the firſt tome of the jugemens des ſcavars. 
The printers, ſince the eſtabliſhment of that art, are eſteem 
a part of the company of ſtationers and bookſellers: beior 
that eſtabliſhment, the company conſiſted only of bookleler, 
binders, writers, illuminers, and parchment-makers Tie 
parchment-makers prepared the skins, and made the parchment 
or velum; which were then almoſt the only matters bool wet 
written on. The nvriters, or copyiſts, wrote and tranſcribed books 
after copies given them by the bookſellers. The binden ner 
charged with the binding of thoſe days, which was very 9 
only conſiſting of two {light boards covered with ſome pr 
leather. The i/luminers painted in miniature, and gilt — 
letters, head- pieces, tail- pieces, and other comparumen 
Laſtly, the ſtationers or bookſellers ſet the writers to a | 
ſold their copies in ſhops, and other places, on the days allow 
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ink, from characters and figures movea 
upon paper, velum, or the like matter. 
LETTER, INK, PAPER, G. 1 
There are two kinds of printing; the one for books, he 
from copper-plates, for ictures. The firſt called canmon 


Th 


6iples. They are the ſimpleſt things in which matter and form are 


me difference between the two conſiſts in this, that the | 
of the former are caſt in relievo, and thoſe of the 
n creux. See RELIEVO, ENGRAVING, @. 
ting is a modern invention: it is, indeed, of a 
very ancient ſtanding among the Chineſe; but then their print- 
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have fallen on the ſame thing, though at very different times. 


Coupler aſſures us, that printing has been in uſe in China 
2 yea 930. Father le Comte ſpeaks. more largely; 
ſaying, that it has been there from almoſt all ages: he adds, 
chat there is this difference between theirs and ours, that, where- 
as we have bur a very ſmall were E —_ „N. XD, 

by the various arrangement of theſe, are able to form inf- 

85 ade; we have the advantage, by making our cha- 
raters moveable, to print the largeſt works with an inconfi- 
derable quantity of letter; thoſe that ſerved for the firſt ſheets, 
ſerving over again for the ſucceeding ones: the Chineſe, on 
he co, DT eee r wore ny; e 
tors, are precluded this reſource; an | „ and le 
an Icy to cut all their letters on wooden blocks; and thus to 
make as many blocks as there are pages in a 1 8 of 
no further uſe but for that ſingle work. Their method of print- 
ing ſee hereafter. | 
ee ne the firſt inventors of the European 
vintinz were, in what city, and what year, it was firſt ſer on 
Hor, is a famous problem long diſputed among the learned. 
In effect, as the Grecian cities contended for the birth of Ho- 
mer, ſo do the German cities for that of printing. 3 
Menz, Haerlem, and Strasbourg, are the warmeſt on this point 
of honour: Italy alſo would have entered the lifts; but the 
ſuffrages being 5 firſt 3 e = firſt _ preten- 
ders, they are left in poſſeſſion of the queſtion, which, in rea- 
ly, is not yet juſtly decided; though ic muſt be owned, Mentz, 
has always had the majority of TOM. 1 3 
We ſhall not enter into a nice diſquiſition of the merits of the 
cauſe, but only propoſe the pretenſions of each. John Mantel 
of Strasbourg, John Guttemberg _ 3 Fuſt On nay 
L. lohn Koſter of Haerlem, are the perſons to whom this ho- 
= is ſeverally aſcribed, by their reſpective countrymen; and 
have all their advocates among the 3 is 
Mantel, a phy ſician of Paris, enters the liſts in behalf of his 
name-lake of Strasbourg; and contends that it was he firſt in- 
vented printing in the year 1442. and that in conſideration here- 
of, the emperor Frederic III. gave him a coat of arms corre- 
ſponding thereto: he adds, that Guttemberg, whom he had 
taken in as a partner or aſſociate, carried it to Mentz, where he 
took in Fuſt a partner. 
The va ee with Boxhornius, Schrevelius, e>c. refer the 
firſt invention to Laurenzs Janzs Koſter of Haerlem, in the 
year 1430. adding, that his aſſociate Guttemberg ſtole away 
his tools while he was at church, and carried them to Mentz, 
where he ſet up for the firſt + ap though others attribute 
this theft, Oc. to his partner Fuſt. 
Munſter, Polydore Virgil, Paſquier, &c. will have Guttemberg, 
or Hare to have really been * ap of printing, 
and add, that he took in Fuſt and Schoeffer for aſſociates. 
Naude, in his Maſcurat, eſpouſes the cauſe of Fuſt, or Fauſt, 
or Fauſtus; and will have him to be the firſt printer in Europe, 
and that he took in Guttemberg for a partner. His reaſon for 
utting Fuſt in poſſeſſion of this privilege, is, that the firſt 
Olo that were printed, appear to have been all of his impreſ- 
l10n, It is more than probable, had Guttemberg or Koſter had 
2 greater or an equal ſhare in the invention, they would not 
have allowed him to attribute the whole to himſelf and his ſon- 
n-law Schoeffer, as he has done, without ever offering to do 
the jo or in the leaſt contradicting him, and aſſerting their 
own right. | | 
Thele editions are, 1. The Catholicun Fanuenſis, dated in 1460. 
and now in the king's library. Fuſt's name, indeed, is not to 
tis; but it is perfectly like the following ones, where it is. 
2. The Latin bible of 1462. now in the French king's library. 
. Tulhy's Offices, in to; (the reſt being all folio's) in the year 
1465. and 1466. for there are copies in the Bodleian, and the 
2 C. C. college, Oxon, of both thoſe dates. 4. Other 
wes Ot 1471. 5. St. Auguſtine de civitate Dei, 1473. 6. Mer- 
curius Triimegiſtus de poteſtate & ſapientia Dei, in 1503. 
7. Tius Livius, in 1518. 
Add to this, that at the beginning of Livy, is a privilege granted 
the emperor Maximilian to Schoeffer, for the ſole power of 
Printing that author for ten years; and for ſix years, to all the 
2 books he ſhould print thereafter, in conſideration of his 
aner- in- law, Fuſt's, having invented the art of printing. This 
Ede ls dated 1518. and ſigned Jac. Spiegel. 

ramus, however, in the epiſtle after that rivilege, does not 
ſitivel © c. P P : 
5 ich aver the fact; he only obſerves, that the firſt, or the 
vm inventor of that art is held to be J. Fuſt. In the adver- 
ment to the ſaid book, Nic. Carbachius ſpeaks to the ſame 


different from ours. It muſt be owned, the Euro- 
in its original, was much the ſame with 2 
2 re was at that time no commerce or correſpon- 
_ 1 e and China, the paſſage into the eaſt by 
che cape of Good Hope being as yet undiſcovered by the Por- 

2 there is no room to charge the Europeans with bor- 
heir art from the Chineſe: but each muſt be owned to 
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erſon is not yet born that can ſay he has ever ſeen books printed 
y any of them, before, or as early as thoſe of Fuſt. All that 
is urged on their behalf, is only founded on reports, conjec- 
tures, probabilities, forged authorities, and the jealoubes of cities 
againſt one another. | | 
et Salmuth, in his additions to Pancirollus, cites a public act 
whereby it appears, that Fuſt, after having invented printing, an 
ſuſtained it a long time on his own footing; at length took in 
Guttemberg as a partner, to contribute to the expence; which 
was very great, by reaſon the firſt books were molt of them 
printed on velum, or at leaſt parchment, and after the Chineſe 
way. 
14 the cauſe is not thus decided: the advocates for Koſter 
urge divers things, to put him in the place here aſſigned to Fuſt. 
Mr. Ellis, in the philoſophical tranſactions, fathers books on him 
prior to any of thoſe above referred to Fuſt; and even ſome as 
early as 1430. and 1432. It is certain, the Haerlemers thew 
printed books of that date, which agreeing ſo well with the ac- 
count given by Theod. Schrevelius, and others, leaves Mr. Ellis 
little room to doubt, whether the honour of the invention be his 
or the other's due. All that belongs to Fuſt, according to this 
writer, is the honour of eſtablithing the art in greater luſtre and 
rang at another place many years after. 
ut the dithculty lies, either in thewing why the practice ſhould 
be at a ſtand from 1432. to the reviving of it at Mentz by Fuit 
and Schoeffer, in 1465. or elſe in giying ſome account of che 
condition and progreſs of this invention during that interval. 
Now, Boxhornius, Schrevelius, and other authors, expreſly 
affirm, that ſo large a work as the De Spiegel, Speculum Salutis, 
of Kofter, ſhewn at Haerlem for the firſt printed book, could 
never be his firſt eſſay: he muſt have had the art in its rougher 
rudiments before, and have made many trials on lefler works : 
no doubt his firſt attempts were on loole theets, which we may 
ſuppoſe were ealily loſt. In effect, it mult be allowed no in- 
conſiderable argument in Koſter's behalf, that the rudeſt and 
moſt artleſs performances ſeem to be his: Mr. Ellis mentions 
ſome things of this kind without date, which he had ſeen in 
the king's library at St. James's, in that of Bennet college and 
the Bodleian at Oxford, with all the marks of the utmoſt ſim- 
plicity, and which might fairly bid for firſt eſſays. There is 
ſomething ſo aukward and coarle in them, that any body almoſt 
might have done them; mere nature being ſutficient, with- 
out any art or experience at all. The ink was only common 
writing ink, unarttully ſpread upon wooden blacks, very clum- 
ſily cur, ec. 
By this time we have traced up the art to ſuch a ſtate, that it 
may, Perhaps, ſcarce ſeem worth the conteſting who ir was in- 
vented it; and no doubt, printing, as it now ſtands, owes more 
to the genius and addreſs of ſome of the later improvers, than 
it did to its firſt author. 8 
The ſame conſideration may make us more eaſy under our pre- 
ſent ignorance of the inventors of moſt other arts; many of 
which had ſuch ſimple unmeaning originals, that you or I ſhould 
perhaps, think it no mighty credit to be eſteemed the authors of 
inventions nothing leſs artful and ingenious. 
Progreſs of PRINTING.---The firſt printers, then, whoever they 
were, whether Koſter, Fuſt, Schoeffer, or Guttemberg, made 
their firſt eſſays on wooden blocks, or forms, after the Chineſe 
manner. 
Ir is not improbable, ſays Mr. Bagford, they might take the hint 
from ancient medals and ſeals; but others rather imagine it to 
have come from the method of making playing cards, which, 
it is Certain, bears a near reſemblance to the primitive proceſs of 
printing, as appears from the firſt ſpecimens of that art above- 
mentioned. See CaRDs. 
The book at Haerlem, the vocabulary called Catholicon, and the 
pieces in the Bodleian and Bennet's college, are all performed 
in this way; and the impreſſion appears to have been only given 
on one ſide the leaves; after which the two blank ſides were 
paſted together. 55 
But they ſoon found the inconveniencies of this method; and 
therefore bethought themſelves of an improvement; which was 
by making ſingle moveable letters, diſtinct from one another. 
Theſe being firſt done in wood, gave room for a ſecond im- 
provement; which was the making of them, at length, of me- 
tal, and, in order to that, cutting moulds, matrices, &c. for 
caſting them. | 
From this ingenious contrivance, we ought to date the origin of 
the preſent art of printing, as practiſed throughout Europe ; 
contradiſtinguiſhed from the methods of the Chineſe abroad, 
and the card-makers at home, which were the ſame arr, only 
practiſed in a different place, or with a different view. 
And of this, Schoeffer, or Scheffer, firſt ſervant, and after- 
wards partner, and ſon-in-law, of Fuſt, ar Mentz, above-men- 
tioned, is pretty generally allowed the inventor: ſo that he was 
properly the firſt printer; and, in ſtrictneſs, the bible, which 
was printed with moveable letters in 1450. was the firit printed 
book; the next was Auguſtine de civitate Dei, then Fally's 
Offices, & c. about the year 1461. 
But the art being yet in its infancy, there were ſome imperfec- 
tions in the books they printed; among the reſt was the want 
of capital letters: hence they left the places of the initial letters 
blank, and gave them to the illuminers to paint in gold, or azure: 
though, others ſay, this was done deſignedly, to enable them 


ect a5 the privilege, and Eraſmus. 
o Guttemberg, Mantel, and Koſter, Naude obſeryes, the 


to pals off their books for manuſcripts. 
Some 
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Some authors tell us, that Fuſt carrying a 4 of his bibles to | 
Paris, and offering them to ſale as MSS. the French, upon con- 
dering the number of books, and their exact conformity with 
one another, even to a point, and that the beſt book-writers 
could not be near ſo exact, concluded there was witchcraft in 
the caſe; and, by either actually indicting him as a conjurer, or 
threatening to do ſo, extorted the ſecret. And hence the origin 
of the popular ſtory of Dr. Fauſtus. | 

From Mentz, the art of printing ſoon ſpread itſelf throughout 


2 good part of Europe; Haerlem and Strasburg had it very | 
early; which, as the current of authors repreſent ir, occaſioned | 


their pretending to the honour of the invention. 

From Haerlem it paſſed to Rome in 1467. and into England 
in 1468. by means of Tho. Bourchier, archbiſhop of Canter- 
bury, who ſent W. Turner, maſter of the robes, and W. Cax- 


ton, merchant, to Haerlem, to learn the art. Thele privately | 


prevailing with Corſeilles, an under-workman, to come over, 
a preſs was ſet up at Oxford; and an edition of Ruffmus on the 
creed printed the ſame year in a broad octavo on paper. | 
From Oxford, Caxton brought it to London about the year 
1470. In the ſame year it was carried to Venice, and to Paris, 
where Gering, Grantz, and Friburger, all Germans, invited 
thither by two doctors of the Sorbonne, ſet up a preſs in that 


Hitherto there had been nothing printed but in Latin, and the 
vulgar tongues; firſt, in Roman characters, then in Gothic, and 


at laſt in Italic. But in 1480. and, as ſome fay, in 14.76. the | 


Italians caſt a ſet of Greek types; and it was at Venice, or, as 
ſome fay, at Milan or Florence, that the firſt editions in that 
language appeared. 
The Italians too have the honour of the firſt Hebrew editions, 
which were printed about the ſame time with the Greek, at Sou- 
cino, a little city in the duchy of Milan; under the direction 
of two Jewiſh rabbins, Joſhua and Moſes, whoſe works are 
dated in the year of the world 5240. anſwering to the year 1480. 
of the chriſtian æra. 
Towards the end of the 16th century, there appeared various 
editions of books in Syriac, Arabic, Perſian, Armenian, Co- 
ptic, or Egyptian characters; ſome to gratify the curioſity of 
the learned, and others for the liturgic uſes of the Chriſtians of 
the Levant, printed chiefly at Paris; whither puncheons and 
matrices were ſent from Conſtantihople by M. Savary, then 
embaſlador at the Porte. 
Out of Europe, the art of printing has been carried into the 
three other quarters of the world: for Aſia, we ſee impreſſions 
of books at Goa, and in the Philippines; at Lima, Boſton, 
Mexico, &-. for America; and at Morocco for Africa. 
The Turks, indeed, rigorouſly prohibit printing throughout 
their empire, as imagining that the too free communication 
with books, might occaſion ſome change in religion or govern- 
ment; yet the Jews have ſeveral editions of their books printed 
at Conſtantinople, Theſſalonica, &c. 5 | 
Method of PRINTING.----The printing letters, characters, or pes, 
as they are ſometime; called, we have already ſpoken of, under 
the articles LETTER and CHARACTER. 
Of the method of forming or caſting them, under the article 
letter FOUNDERY. 
and of the art of engraving the puncheons, matrices, &c. in 
order thereto, under the articles ENGRAVING, PUNCHEON, 
MarRick, &*c. 
The workmen employed in the art of printing are of two kinds; 
compoſitors, who range and diſpoſe the letters into words, lines, 
Pages, Gc. according to the copy delivered them by the author: 
And preſſmen, who apply ink upon the ſame, and take off the 
impreſſion. See CoMPosITION, G. 
Office of the compoſitor.---The types being caſt, exc. are diſtri- 
buted, each kind by itſelf, among the diviſions of two long 
wooden frames, an upper, and under one, called caſes; each 
of which is divided into little cells, or boxes, of different ſizes. 
The boxes of the upper cale are in number 98; and in theſe are 
diſpoſed the capitals, ſtnall capitals, accented letters, &c. 
In the cells of the lower caſe, which are fifty-four, are diſpoſed 
the common running letters, with the points, comma's, ſpaces, 
quadrats, GC “0. | | 
Each caſe is placed a little ſlope, like a reading-desk; that the 
operator may reach the upper boxes the better, and be in leſs 
danger of mixing the letters by ſtretching his arm over them. 
See CasE. 
The compoſitor's poſt is againſt the middle of the caſe, and he 
works ſtanding, holding an inſtrument, uſually made of iron, 
called the compoſng-ſtick, in one hand; with the other he rakes 
the letters, points, comma's, &c. as he needs them, out of the 
boxes; ranges them on a flip of braſs, called a rule, in his com- 
poſing- ſtick; and, putting a ſpace, to make a blank between 
each two words, torms one line after another ; till the ſtick be- 
ing full, he empties ir out upon another inſtrument, called the 
galley; ſeveral of which ranged in a frame, called a chaſe, are 
ready for the preſs. 
This thort view of compoſing may need to be further illuſtrated 
and inlarged upon.---The eompoſing-ſtick, then, (repreſented 
tab. MISCELLANY, fig. 9.) coniiſts of a plate, or {lip of iron, 
braſs, wood, &c. more or leſs broad, and contrived ſo as to be 
made more or leſs long according to the width of the page, and 


Things thùs prepared, the compoſitor having the co 


| ſpaces are to be put between the ſeveral words to 


the number of lines to be compoſed in it. 


From the right ſide of this plate ariſes a led 
an inch high, running the whole length of 
to ſuſtain the letters, the ſides of which are to ſt 
from the ſame plate likewiſe ariſe three other iel 
and c c, two of which, c c, are contrived to {lide tor 
the two pieces may be either approached or withdr 
ſure, to adjuſt the length of the line to the meaſure in. t Ne. 
Add, that where marginal notes, references, &c Ny OO 
a work, the two ſliding pieces t c are opened in th N 

ſtick, to a proper diſtance from each other. 
Ere the workman ene to compoſe, a rule 
braſs plate, cut to the length of the line, and of the fu 
as the letter, is placed in the compoling-ſtick llt height 
thereof, tor the letter to bear immediately againſt _ lege 


ge 422 
the plate, x 


about hat 
nd ſeryino 
againſt 15 
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fore him, and the tick in his left hand. with Wl hing be. 
up the letters, ſpaces, &c. and places them . e picks 
while with the thumb of the left he preſſes them 4 rule; 
upper ſcrew, or check; and thus keeps them tight ry % 
while the other hand is conſtantly employed in fetiino; each; 
letters: the whole being performed with a degree of 5 Is 
and addreſs, not eaſy to be imagined. pelt 
A line being thus compoſed, if it end with a Y 


and fill the meaſure, there needs no further care; wha Glue 


otherwiſe more 


i. e. to make the meaſure quite full, ſo that ray 2 ine, 
even; and thus he proceeds to another line. | 7 eng 
The ſpaces here ufed are a fort of blanks, of the like a; 
ſions as the letters, but leſs high; and while faces TY a 
when ſet, do not appear, nor give any impreſſion. The 5 
of ſeveral kinds according to the dimenſions of the whit ye 
intervals to be made by them, viz. quadrats, to fil up a br 1 
at the end of a paragraph, or the like; m quadrars 1 
ſquare, and of the thickneſs of an m, ſerving to make the 0 . 
{tance after a period, or between ſentence and ſentence: n = 
drats, of the thickneſs of an n, to be placed after colon; = 
colons, and comma's; and thick or thin ſpaces, to be uſed be- 
tween the words in juſtifying, as above. 
For marginal notes, in the ſpaces referved for them, between 
the two ſliding- pieces of the compoſing- ſtick, are put lirtle qua- 
drated pieces of metal, called quotations; which are juſtifed by 
other ſmaller pieces; a flip of ſcaleboard being placed from tie 
top of the page to the bottom, to keep the note and text a; 4 
due diſtance. 
The firſt line thus completely juſtified, the compoſitor advances 
to the next; in order to which, he moves the braſs rule from 
behind the former, and places it before it, and thus compoſes 
another line againſt it, after the ſame manner as the former: and 
thus he goes on till his ſtick be full, which he empties into the 
galley, after the manner following. 

aking the rule from behind the laſt line, he places it before i, 
and with his two middle fingers ſqueezes the lines in the ſtick 
cloſe; his two fore-fingers at the ſame time being applied on 
the outſide of the rule: thus he lifts them out of the itick, and 
clapping his two thumbs behind the firſt line, lifts them into the 
galley; takivg care to difengage his two thumbs without brei- 
ing the lines. | 
The compoſitor having thus ſet the proper number of lines n 
his ſtick, viz. four, five, ſix, or more, and emptied them out into 
the galley; he again fills, and empties, as before, till a complet 
page be formed; remembering at the bottom of every page to 
{er a line of quadrats, and at the end thereof the firſt word of 
the page enſuing, for a catch-word; and, if it be the firſt page 
of the ſheer, one of the letters for a ſignature. | 
The galley is a flat wooden inſtrument, in form of 2 long 
ſquare; of a length and breadth proportionable to that of the 
page: it conſiſts of two parts, the upper, called the ſice, \here- 
by the pages of large volumes, when compoſed, are {lidden up- 
on the ſtone; the other, which is the body of the galley, 
ledged on three ſides, to contain the ſlice; the inner ledge not 


to exceed half an inch in height, that the compoſed page rs 4 thc 
above it by one half the heighr of the letter, May be tied up, ol 2 gp 
bound down, and removed without danger. OT g IN 
This galley is placed at the top of the caſe, and detained by t * or 

See GALLEY. he n 


wooden pins from ſliding down the boxes. 
The page, then, compoſed and ranged in the galley, 
up therein with a cord or packthread, and ſets it by; 


he ties i the La 
and pro- carried 


. of car, 

ceeds to the next, till the number of pages of the ſheet " 93 50 
pleted: which done, he carries them to the impoling be . Than , 
ing-ſtone, there to range them in order, in a Chaſe; WII buſe, 
im ; | | E: 
call impoſing fferent dimenſon Was be: 


The chaſe is a rectangular iron frame of di = by Fir 
according to the ſize of the paper to be printed on; — * leo 
croſs pieces of the ſame metal, called a long and or N 93 ful ang 
mortited at each end, into the frame, fo as to be taken ou . 
fionally. « ft The « 

By So different ſituations of theſe croſſes, the chaſe fit = Fo 
for different volumes; for quarto's and OHNO 5 ak in lord Ola 
the middle lengthwiſe, the other broadwiſe, ſo as 5 ye _ Promiſes 
the centre; which is the moſt cuſtomary ſituatiom 0 


dot liſh bi 
| , fred o one eſd un bible 
* ols is ſhifte nearer t oy 
and twenty fours, the ſhort cr i left intirely out, and PRINT 


the chaſe: For folio's, the long croſs eels hong! 
the ſhort one placed in the middle; and for RO; or dle body 4 g 
printed on one ſide only, both croſſes are ſer alide. 75 Ver. 
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10 drels the chaſe, or range and fix the pages therein, they 


| of furniture, conſiſting of reglets, or lips 0 

d of pf dimenſions, and about halt an inch Tiere 
wry hey may be lower than the letters: ſome of theſe are 
= 4 4 the top of the pages, called head-ſticks, others be- 
= zem, to form the janer margin, called gutter- ſticłs; 


make uſe 


0 een t! 


;;chers at the ſides, called fide-ſticks; and others at the bottom, 


called foot-ſticks. 


n, pl 
dee der, * the reglets applied between the letter — 
£ haſe, in the poſition above-mentioned; the whole is locke 
es means of ſmall pieces of wood, cut in the wedge- form, 
led quoins, Which oe driven with a wallet and ſhooting-ſtick, 
jent tightnels. 
8 = quite locked up, the dreſs w_ the ſame, 
by paſſing a ſmooth piece af wood, called the p ainer, ter 
the letters, to make their ſurfaces ſtand flat 3 and, 
when locked up, they ſhake it, to ſee that nothing ſtir. 
In this condition the work is called a form, 1 more or 
fewer pages, according to the volume. Ins 8 1 
As there are tWO forms required for every 8 pe = - x 
re to be printed, it is neceſſary they be exactly 1 t AP | 
ength and breadth, 2. e. the correſponding reglets, 5 7 ic 5 
be. are to be equal in both forms, that the pages may all exact- 
ly on the back one of another, which 1s called regiſter. f 
Here, then, properly ends the compolſitor's office; the form, 
thus finiſhed being to be committed to the preſsman. 8 
Indeed, as it is impoſſible but there muſt be miſtakes in he 
work, either through the oyerſight of rhe compoſitor, X y 
the caſual tranſpoſition of the letters in the caſes; after Iraw- 
ing off a proof, it is delivered to the corrector, who reading it 
over. and rectifying it by the copy, it is remanded to the former 
operator, to be corrected accordingly. For the characters uſed 
in correcking a ſbeet for the compoſetor, ſee CORRECTION. 
The compoſitor, then, unlocking the form upon the correcting- 
tone, by knocking out or looſening the quoins; and ſpreading 
his corrected proof fo, as that the lines thereof range with the 
reſpective ones of the metal; by running his eye along both, he 
cally ſpies where corrections are to be made: according to 
which, he proceeds to pick out the faulty letters, points, c. With 
a ſharp-poinred ſteel bodkin, and puts others in their places. 
Where the alterations are conſiderable, and particularly where 
inſercions or omiſſions are to be made, there uſually ariſes a ne- 
cefſity of over-running ; in order to which they muſt decom- 
pole, or return the lines back from the chaſe into the galley, 
and from the galley again into the compoſing: ſtick, to be new- 
modelled and rectified accordingly. 
If, e. gr. one or. more words to be inſerted in a line, cannot 
be got in by changing the ſpaces of the line for leſſer ones; 
park of the line muſt be put back into the cloſe of the pre- 
ceding one, or forward into the beginning of the ſubſequent 
one, or both, till room is got. If the inſertion be large, ſeve- 
ral lines will need to be over-run, either backward or for- 
ward, till a break is arrived at; when, if it be not got in, a 
line is to be driven out; and to get in that line, the next pages, 
eicher backward or forward, muſt ſometimes be over- run ere it 
can come in. 
When an omiſſion is to be made, the contrary courſe muſt be 
taken. If it be but little, the compoſitor takes it out, and drives 
out the remaining matter, by either inlarging his ſpaces, or 
beſtowing the beginning of the following, ar the cloſe of the 
preceding line therein. If it be conſiderable, he may be obliged 
do over- xun ſeveral pages ere it can be driven out. 
Preſiman 's office, or PRINTING properly ſo called. To work off 
the form thus prepared and corrected . by the compoſitor, there 
we three things required, paper, ink, and a preis. 
To ft the paper for uſe, it is to be firſt wet or moiſtened, by 


dipping ſeveral ſheets together in water: thele are afterwards | 


Maid in a heap over one another; and to make them take the 
water equally, are all preſſed cloſe down with a weight a-top. 
A to the degree of wetting, it muſt be according to the quality 
of the paper, and the ſizę of che letter; {mall letters, and ſtiff 
Paper, requiring moſt wetting. | 

4 PRINT!NG-HOUSE is a place deſtined for printing, and fitted 

u for tha purpoſe with preſſes, caſes, and other furniture. 
he molt coniiderable printing-houſes in the world are thoſe of 
the Loavre and Vatican.---The firſt, begun under Francis I. was 
cared to its utmoſt perfection under Louis XIII. by the care 
ot Carcinal Richelieu; and removed into the galleries of the 
Lowvre by Louis XIV. | | 
The Vatican P1inting-houſe, called allo the apoſtolical printing- 
je, becauſe the pope's bulls, decrees, &c. are printed therein, 
Vs begun by Pius IV. and furniſhed with great magnificence 
} Sixtus V. Sce VATICAN. RE De, 
"at o both theſe priuting-honſes have come forth very beauti- 
ul and iplendid editions of the ancient authors. The Vatican 
Was the firſt that printed books in the Arabic language. 

: Clarendon | printing-houſe at Qxford (to called, becauſe 
a in great meaſure, with the profits ariſing from the copy of 
| -arendon's hiſtory, which had been given to the univerſity) 
—.— well: it has already furniſhed us with a very fine Eng- 
1 4 5 : 
bs ink is of two kinds, black and red: the laſt gcca- 
a w - title-pages, calendars, G. the firſt for the 

- By * Tue compoſition of each, though now rec- 


aced in order on the ſtone, the chaſe is 


| 


koned no part of the printers buſineſs, but ufually furniſned 
them by other hands, is as follows: a 
For black ink: An hundred pounds of nut, or linſeed oil, be- 


ing reduced, by boiling, to the conſiſtence of a ſyrup, is 
cleanfed and purified by throwing into it two pounds of coarſe 


| bread, and about a dozen onions. They then boil thirty or 


thirty-five pounds of turpentine apart, till ſuch time as they 
find, upan its cooling on paper, that it breaks clean, like glaſs, 
without pulyerizing; for if it pulverize eaſily, it is a ſign it is 
burnt. The oil and turpentine thus prepared, the firſt is gently 
poured, half cold, into the latter; and the two ſtirred together 
with a ſtick till they be well mixed; after Which, the compo- 
ow, which is called the varniſh, is ſet by, to be uſed occa- 
fionally. 

Now: is proceed to make ink, they take a quantity of this' 
mixture, and add to it a certain quantity of lamp-black; work- 
ing it up with a kind of wooden mullet, or brayer, till the whole 
be incorporated, and reduced into a kind of pulp; which is the 
ink for uſe. > 
Where, note, that its thickneſs or {ſtrength is always to be pro- 
portioned to that of the paper, and the warmth of the weather ; 
ſtrong paper, and hot weather, requiring ſtrong ink; and that the 
degree of coction of the varniſh. 

For red ink : They ule the ſame materials as for black, except- 
ing thar inſtead of lamp-black they add a proper quantity 'of 
vermilion. Some hold, that by mixing and incorporating che 
bigneſs of a nut of fiſh- glue, or brandy, or the white of an egg 
with the ink, the vermilion acquires a greater luſtre. | 
The ink is applied upon the forms by balls, which are a kind of 
wooden funnels, the cavities whereof are filled with wool 
covered with leather nailed to the wood. One of theſe 
the preſſman takes in each hand, and applying them on the ink- 
block, to charge them with ink, he rubs them one againſt the 
other to diſtribute the ink equally; and, ar laſt, ſmears over the 
form by beating or dabbing them ſevera} rimes over the whole 
face thereof: this leaves the form in a condition to be paſſed 
under the preſs, with the moiſtened paper laid thereon. 


The PRINTING preſs (repreſented tab. miſcel. fig. 8.) is a very 


complex machine: its two principal parts, each whereof con- 
ſiſts of ſeveral others, are the body of the preſs, which ferves 
to give rhe pinch or ſtroke for the impreſſion; and the car- 
Par: on which the form is laid to undergo the ſame. See 
REss. * 

The body conſiſts of two ſtrong cheeks b b, placed perpendicu- 
larly, and joined together by 2 croſs pieces or planks. See 
CHEEK. | „ 

The firſt plank cc, called the cap of the preſs, is fixed, and 
ſerves to keep the two checks together at the due diſtance, at- 
top: the ſecond d d, called the head, is moveable; being ſuſ- 
tained by two iron pins or long bolts, that paſs the cap: in 
this plank is fixed a female ſcrgw or worm, with a braſs nut, 
ſuſtained by two hort bolts, which keep it up: the third 
Plank ee, called the ſhelves, ſerves to keep ſteady a part called 
the hoſe, in which the ſpindle (to be ſpoken of hereafter) is 


incloſed: the fourth plank ff, called the winter, is move- 


able; it bears the carriage, and ſuſtains the effort of the preſs 
beneath, as the head does above; each giving way a little, 
the One upwards, the other downwards, to make the pull 


* 


the eaſier. | 

The ſpindle gg is an upright piece of iron pointed with ſteel, 
of different dimenſions; having a male ſcrew, which goes into 
the female of the head about four inches. Through the eye 4 
of this ſpindle, is rjvetted the bar, by which the preſſman 
works the preſs. | CO can, 
The lower part of the ſpindle paſſes through the ſhelves, being 
incloſed in a ſquare wooden frame 7, called the hoſe; and its point 
works into the plug, fixed in a braſs pan ſupplied with oil; 


which pan is fixed to an iron plate let into the top of the 


platten. The preſſman, then, by pulling or turning the bar 
fixed in the eye by an iron key, preſſes upon a ſquare ſmooth 
piece of wood called the platten, and enables it to compreſs 
the form covered with the paper, tympans, and its blankets, 
which, in order hereto, are brought under the platten. 

At each corner of the hoſe, is an iron hook faſtened ro thoſe 
at each corner of the platten, with cords or packthread, very 
exactly. 17 | | 

The carriage [11], which makes the ſecond principal member 
of the prels, is placed a foot below the platten, having its fore- 
part ſupported by a wooden prop m, called the fore-ſtay, while 
the other reſts on the winter. On this carriage, which ſuſtains 
the plank, are nailed two long iron bars, or ribs, oo; and on the 
plank are nailed ſhort pieces of iron or ſteel pp, called cramp- 
irons, equally tempered with the ribs, and which ſlide upon 
them when the prels is turned in or out. Eh: 

Under the carriage is fixed a ſmall piece of iron called the ſpit, 
with à dquble wheel in the middle, round which' latter girrs 
are faſtened, nailed to each end of the plank: To the out- 
tide of che ſpit is fixed a handle, or rounce, by which the preſſ- 
man turns the plank in or out at plealure. 

Upon the plank is a ſquare wooden frame or coffin q 4, wherein 
is incloſed a marble, or poliſhed ſtorie for the form to be laid 
on. To this coffin are faitened leather ſtay-girts, one to each 
fide; which being again faſtened to the cheeks of the preſs, 
prey ent the plank- from running too far out, when drawn from 
a | 9 P undet 


ſtrength or weakneſs of the ink depends on the greater or leſs 
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borders, and head and tail- pieces, accommodated to the ſeveral 


and to warrant the book duly bound and collated: ſome 


in thoſe days, though impracticable now, In effect, we have 


PRI 


under the platten. On the fore-part of the plank is a gallows | 
7 r, which ſerves to ſuſtain the tympans, when taken from off 
the form. 

On the front of the coffin are three frames much alike, though | 
lerving for different purpoſes, viz. the two tympans and frisket : 
the tympans ss are ſquare, made of three ſlips of very thin | 
wood, and at-top of a ſlip of iron, {till thinner, called a head- 
band: that called the outward tympan is faſtened with iron 
joints to the coffin. They are both covered with parchment ; 
and between the two are placed blankets, which ſerve to make 
the impreſſion of the platten upon the ſurface of the letters 
more equable; as alſo to prevent the letters from being broken 
by the force of the preſs. The frisket 2? is all of iron, very 
thin, faſtened at-top to the great or outward tympan, and 
ſuſtained by a flip of wood hanging from the cieling, when 
opened to take out the printed ſheets, and put in others. It is 
alſo covered with parchment or paper, cut in the neceſlary 
places, that the ſheet, which is between the great tympan and 
frisket, may receive the ink, and that nothing may hurt the 
margins. On the parchment of the great or outward tympan 
it is, that the blank ſheet is laid to be printed. 

To regulate the margins, and make the lines and pages anſwer 
each other when printed on the other ſide; in the middle 
of the wood, in the ſides of this tympan, are two iron points, 
which make two holes in the ſheet, to be placed on the ſame 
pins, when the ſheet is returned for an impreſſion on the other 
ſide, called the reiteration. 

Every thing now about the tympans being prepared for printing, 
and the preſſman having inked or bear his form now placed 
on the ſtone, he brings the tympans and frisket down from 
the gallows upon the form; and advancing the plank under the 
platten by means of the ſpit-handle, or rounce, gives two 
ſtrokes or pulls with the bar; and with the ſame handle turned 
the contrary way, brings back the plank, to take our the 
printed ſheet, and put in a freſh one; and this he repeats till 
he have taken off the full number of ſheets the edition is to 
conſiſt of. | 

One {ide of the ſheet being thus printed, it is remanded to the 
preſs for the other; and ſo diſpoſed, as that the iron points pals 
through the holes already made in the ſheet. 

Sometimes it is required to cut the frisket afreſh, where the 
ſecond fide is to be more or leſs full of printing than the 
firſt; as is frequently the caſe at the beginning and ending 
of books, Gc. 

The number of ſheets of the edition being complete, and the 
form to be ſeparated, to reſtore the letters into the cales, they 
firſt waſh it in a boiling lye to take out the remains of the ink, 
ſcouring ir with a bruſh, and then with fair water. This done, 
it is carried to a wooden frame to be unlocked, and the furni- 
ture, 2. e. the ſticks, ec. taken off to diſengage it from the 
chaſe. Then the compoſitor taking out ſeveral lines at once 
upon a little wooden ruler, he replaces each letter in its proper 
box, to be again uſed in the remainder of the impreſſion; which 
laſt operation they call diſtribution. 

Belide the ſeveral kinds of letters and characters above-men- 
tioned, uſed in printing, they have likewiſe rules for blank lines, 


| 


kinds of letters. 

The rules for blank-lines are of braſs, and made exactly the 
height of the letter; otherwiſe they will either hinder the 
neighbouring letters from printing, or will themſelves be hin- 
dered by them, Theſe the compoſitor occaſionally cuts into 
proper lengths, 'as his work requires. 

The borders are a kind of ornaments in form of long bars, 
ſerving for the diviſions of books, chapters, &c. Their depth 
is proportioned to the letter, and their length adjuſted to the 
page; for being compoſed of ſeveral moveable pieces, it is eaſy 
lengthening or ſhortening them. 

The head and zail-pieces, cut either in wood or pewter, are 
compartiments uſed at the beginnings and endings of books. 
The initial letters are ſometimes cut in wood, and figured; 
ſometimes caſt like the other characters. 

For the conveniency of the binding, the printers had early re- 


courſe to ſignatures, i. e. letters of the alphabet placed at the | 


bottom of the ſheet, which ſhew the order they are to be bound 
in; as well as whether the quires be complete. 

The catch-words ſerve nearly the ſame purpoſe: theſe are the 
firſt words of each page, which are inſerted at the bottom of 
the preceding pages. The number of the pages are equally 
ferviceable to the reader and the binder, to guide to references, 


printers formerly put them ar the bottoms of the pages; but 
cuſtom has carried it for the tops. 

In the infancy of printing, they had likewiſe a regiſtrum char- 
tarum for the convenience of the binders: to draw this, at the 
end of each volume, they collected the ſignatures, and the firſt 
words of the four firſt ſheets of each alphabet. To abridge 
it, they afterwards contented themſelves to expreſs the ſigna- 
tures, and how oft each letter was repeated: bur the regiſtrum 
has been long diſuſed. 

As to the faults which efcape the corrector and compoſitor, 
they are uſually noted in what we call errata. The ancient 
editions had no errata; but in lieu thereof they corrected the 
faults in each printed copy with a pen; which was eaſy enough 


Chinefe PRIN'TING.---There are three opinion; 


anciently had Printers who did not need an ef. 
five articles in a volume of five hundred . of aboy 


from ſome of the preſent ſet, who migh: 
hundred articles in a book of five e, 4 1 make an errata of by 


5 


briſt; another 200 years after him; and a th; 4 Years befo 
farther back, and making it coeval with 75 
though. it muſt be allowed the laſt is much th« 1, empire, 
heir manner of printing we have already ine | 
different from that which now Pine] 0 be ye 
it is true, it has ſome advantage over ours i To lobend 
the beauty of the character; but in other relpecks t delt and 
ſhort, the ſingle advantage of moveable charaQt ; 
more than amends for all that is urged againſt us b 5 Making 
advocates for this oriental printing. r tome zealous 
Books are printed in China from wooden planks, or bl 
like thoſe uſed in printizg of callico, paper, cards d ar 
us. See CaRDs, &c. 5 1 Ng 
Theſe blocks are made of a ſmooth, firm, clof 
of the ſize of the leaf required. On the face. de ob 
paper, upon which ſome able penman draws Out 4, lue 
letters and characters, with a Chineſe pen, which ; K (hey 


uity of the Chineſe printing, one fixing it? 
5 


on 


pencil. This is the principal part of the and +; kind of ö 

on the ſucceſs of the ref n e Where: 

When finiſhed, the block is put into the hands of 2 f. 

or Cutter in wood; who, following the ſeveral ſtrok ö ul 05 

m_ dene 3 gravers, and other ſharp little — 

makes them all appear in relievo on the wood. Ste Co ö 

in wood. TTING 

When the carving or cutting is finiſhed, they moi 

mains of the paper, and rub it gently off. 7 7 whe | 

The ink they ule in printing is the ſame with the commoy | 

Chineſe ink, wherewith they alſo write; and is made of | By | 

black, mixed up with oil. ME 

Their preſs reſembles our rolling- preſs, much more than th 7 

letter-preſs. See ROLLING preſs. 1 OM 0 

As to their paper, it is inferior to ours: it is made of th t 

inner bark or rind of a kind of ruſhes, beat up with Fit 1 

= t pulp or paſte, and formed in moulds, much like ours at 
ee PAPER. 

The advantages of the Chineſe printing conſiſt in this, the . 

they are not obliged to take off the whole edition at once. but Met 

print their books as they need them; that the blocks are eo pa 

retouched, and made to ſerve afreth ; and that there needs n lin 

corrector of the preſs. | ſm 

Its diſadvantages are, that a large room wall ſcarce hold all the ch: 

blocks of a moderate volume; that the colour of the ink ea Tt 

fades; and that the paper is apt to tear, and is ſubject to worng: a f 

whence it is that we ſee ſo few ancient books in China. rig! 

Rolling-preſs PRINTING is employed in taking off prints or im- fro 
preſſions from copper- plates engraven or etched. See Ex. In! 
GRAVING and ETCHING. | Out 
It differs, as we have before obſerved, from lezter-printing; in vor 
that the marks and characters, whoſe impreſſions are to be men 
taken, in the former caſe, are indented, or cut inwards; and ce 
in the latter, are in relievo, or ſtand out. The 
This arr is ſaid to be as ancient as the ycar 1460. and to one ne | 
its origin to Finiguerra, a Florentine goldſmith, who caſting a Won 
piece of engraven plate in melted brimſtone, found the exact Or thy 
print of the engraving left in the cold brimſtone, marked with Thus 
black licked out of the ſtrokes by the liquid ſulphur. can 
Upon this he attempted to do the fame on filver plates with rollers 
mw Paper, by rolling it ſmoorhly with a roller; and this ſuc- _ 
ceeded. ese 
This novelty tempted Baccio Baldini, a goldſmith of the fame Home 
city, to attempt the ſame, which he did with ſucceſs; engrav- ay 0 
ing ſeveral plates of Sandro Boticello's delign, and printing them r 
off this new way: in which he was followed by Andrew Man- { Mull 
tegna, then at Rome. {ronge 
This knowledge getting into Flanders, Martin of Antwerp, 8 the wo! 
famous painter, graved abundance of plates of his own in. loves 
vention, and ſent ſeveral prints into Italy, marked thus, A C — We 
After him Albert Durer appeared, and gave the world 4 val * { 
number of prints both in wood and copper. About this time 8 
one Hugo de Carpi, an Italian painter, found out 2 Way, by 775 
means of ſeveral plates of wood, to make prints relemdie de : iron 
ſigns of chiaro ſcuro; and ſome years after, the invention "hah 
E etching was diſcovered, which was ſoon made ule of by _ 

armeggiano. | 
The = was not uſed in England till the reign of king James |, MO 
when it was brought from Antwerp, by Speed. 11 n 
The fabric of the rolling- preſs, and the compoſition of the i "as er t. 
uſed therein, with the manner of applying both in taxing © am > 
rints, are as follow. 

A ee of the rolling: preſs. This machine, like the can n 
preſs, may be divided into two parts; the body and ci be 
analogous to thoſe in the other. - ooh een i | 
The body conſiſts of two cheeks of different dimenſions; = both 11 
narily about four feet high, a foot thick, and WO 3 15 0 "Wy 
joined at-top and bottom by crols pieccs. The _ ns 1174 — 
placed perpendicularly on a wooden ſtand, or foot, Hol pion ha 
ally placed, and ſuſtaining the whole prels. be chile 


From 


His juriſdiction is wholly from the abbot; and ends with the 


ned by other Croſs or horizontal ones; which may be con- abbot's death, unleſs he have been elected by the whole con- 
joined - the carriage of the preſs, as ſerving to ſuſtain a | vent. _ . | : ; 
ae even plank, which is about four & feet long, two x feet Conventual priors are Ol two kinds, g. regular conventual 
e and an inch & thick ; upon which the engraven plate is | priors, who govern religious living in community; and cular 
broad, hed” or commendatar y-conventual priors. 
5 l Heck go two wooden cylinders, or rollers, about ſix | Conventual priors are 6bliged to take up the prieſthood within 
1 borne up at each end by the cheeks; whoſe | 2 year, or at moſt two, from the dares of their proviſion ; in 
inches in diameter, p default whereof, their benef declared ; 
c eich are leſſened to about two inches diameter, and efault whereof, their benefices are declared vacant. 
2 rs ious, turn in the cheeks between two pieces of Priors muſt be rwenty-five years old, ere they can govern the 
cal F in form of half-moons, lined with polithed iron, to faci- | convent; and twenty, if the convent be governed by another. 
oO 83 Grand PR10R, is the ſuperior of a large abbey, where ſeveral ſupe- 
* þ ae in the half moons, left vacant by the trunnion, 1s riors are required; as in the abbeys of Cluny and F ecamp 

1 paper, paſtboard, &c. that they may be raiſed and In the monaſtery of St. Denys, there were ancicntly five 
fille at diſcretion ; ſo as only to leave the ſpace between | Priors; the firſt whereof was called the grand prioy.---In moſt 
lower the paſſage of the plank, charged with the monaſteries there is alſo a ſ#b-prior.---There are alſo grand 


them arti e $a priors in the military orders; as in that of Malta, or St. John of 
55 - one of the trunnions of the upper roller is faſtened Jeruſalem, exc. 


croſs conſiſting of two levers, or pieces of wood, traverſing PRIoRs aliens, certain religious, born in France and Normon?y, 
ch ocher. The arms of this croſs ſerve in lieu of the handle ſuperiors of religious houſes, erected for their country-folks 
of the common preſs; giving a motion to the upper roller, 105 in England. See Al IE N. | 
and that to the under: by which means the plank is protruded, eſe, Henry V. deeming no good members for this land, ſup- 
ſed between them. | preſſed; and their livings were afterwards given by Henry VI. 
Preperation of the ink.---The ink uſed in rolling-preſs printing, | 0 other monaſteries, and houſes of learning; but chiefly, 28 
ba compolition of black and oil mixed and boiled together in a Stow obſerves, to the erecting of thoſe two famous colleges, 
rs 0 roportion. called the king's colleges of Cambridge and Eaton. 
The black is a faCtitious matter, made of the ſtones of | Arch PRIOR, ſee the article Axch prior. a | 
peaches and apricots, bones of ſheep's-teet, and ivory ; all well PRIOR 11 PRIORITAS, the relation of ſomething, conſi- 
burnt, beaten, ſifted, and mixed together with ſpirit of wine, dered as it is before, or prior to another, 7. e. nearer to the be- 
and ſometimes only with water. grnning, or the firit. See PosTER1OR ITY. 
This black is uſually brought hither ready prepared from Franc- he principal modes of priority are five, viz. in reſpect of 
ſolt on the Maine; whence our printers call it Francfort black. time; as when we fay, that the Grecian empire was prior to 
the Roman; nature, as when we ſay one is prior to two; order, 


BL Ack. ; Es 3 3 ; : . ; 
The oil wherewith they dilute this black, is nut- oil; which is | dignity, and canſaliry: which are all ſummed up ia the tech- 


boiled up differently, according to the different works it is to be | Nical diſtich; 

uſed in. : . | Tempore, natura, prius ordine, dic & honore; 1 
They uſually make three kinds, Thin, thick, and ſtrong; only ER 8 fi Avis ee price: ; 1 
citfering in the degree of coction: the ſtrong is that uſed in | 


1 


From the toG! likewiſe riſe four other perpendicular pieces, | 
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the fineſt works, Oc. | PrIoRiTY, in law, denotes an antiquity of tenure, in compariſon 1 
To make the ink, they pulverize the black ſtone very carefully, of another leſs ancient. See TENURE. Wu; 
and paſs it through a fine ſieve; then mix it up on a marble To Hold by priority, is ta hold of one lord more anciently than of | 4.0 
with the proper oil, by means of a mullet, after the ſame man- | another; in reſpect whereof the tenant is {aid to hold in poste | |: RU 
ner as the painters do their colours. up he riority. See POSTERIORITY. The lord of the priority ſhall 1 
Method of PRINTING from copper plates. The ink being pre- have the cuſtody of the body. Cromp. Fariſd. 10 0 


pared, they take a little quantity of it on a rubber, made of PRISAG E, PRISAGIUM, that ſhare which belongs to the king, 
linen rags, ſtrongly bound about one another ; and therewith or admiral, out of ſuch merchandizes as are taken at ſea, as la w- 
ſmear the whole face of the plate, as it lies on a grate, over a ful prize : which is uſually a tenth part. See PRIZk. 

charcoal fire. PRISAGE of wines, a cuſtom in certain ports, whereby the king 

The plate ſufficiently inked, they firſt wipe it coarſely over with challenges out of every veſſel laden with wine, containing 

a foul rag, then with the palm of the left hand, then of the | twenty tuns, or upwards, two tuns of wine, the one before, 
right; and, to dry the hand, and forward the wiping, rub it | the other behind the matt, at his own price; which is twenty 

from time to time on whiting. | ſhillings per tun. See DuTY. 

In wiping the plate perfectly clean, yet without taking the ink | This cuſtom varies a little, in various places: at Boſton, e. gr. 

ou: of the engraving, conſiſts a good part of the addreſs of the | every bark laden with ten tuns of wine pays priſage. 

workman. The French printers uſe no whiting, as being derri- | The term is now grown into diſuſe ; and in lieu of priſage, the 

mental to the colour of the ink; nor do they lay the plate on] cuſtom, ſays Cowel, is popularly called baz/erage; becaule it is 

che grate to warm, till after inking and wiping it. the king's chief butler that receives it. See BUTLERAGE. 

The plate thus prepared, is laid on a thick paper, fitted upon | PRISCILLIANISTS, PriscitLLIanstTE, ancient here- 

the plank of the preſs: over the plate is laid the paper, firſt | tics, who aroſe in Spain, or rather were derived thither from 

moiſten'd to receive the impreſſion ; and over the paper, two | Egypt, towards the end of the fourth century. | 


or three folds of blanketing, or other ſtuff. | The origin of this hereſy is not well known; but it appears to Wer 
Thus difpoſed, the arms of the croſs are pulled; and by that | have been brought into Spain by one Marcus of Memphis, who | 1100 
means, the plate with its furniture paſſed through between the had for his diſciple the rhetor Helpidius, under whom Priſcit= 144118 
rollers; which pinching very ſtrongly, yet equably, preſſes the lian was educated. | | ? 14 } 
moiſtened paper into the ſtrokes of the engraving, whence it What their particular tenets were, is not eaſy to diſcover ; but 75 : i 10008 
licks out the ink. they are charged by cheir adverſaries with indulging all kinds of | A 


Some works require being paſſed twice through the preſs, others 
oily once, according as the graving 1s more or leſs deep, or the 
greater or leſs degree of blackneſs the print is deſired to have. 
t muſt be obſerved, that the ſtronger and thicker the ink is, the 
ſtronger muſt the rollers pinch the plate: this tempts many of 
he workmen to uſe a thinner oil, in order to fave labour ; Which 
"ks prejudicial to the impreſfion. 
be werring of the paper ought to be done two or three days 
before printing it, to render it the more ſupple and mellow: as 
ite prints are drawn off, they are hung up to dry on lines, &c. 
ally, after the number of prints detired have been wrought 
off from the Plate, they rub it over with oil of olives, to pre- 


rotes of the graving be perceived full of ink hardened therein, 

a n _ of the printing, they boil it well in a lye, ere the 

de applied. 

RIOR, before, ſomething that is nearer the beginning, than 

' Wither to which it is compared. See PRIORITY. 

Mod is particularly uſed for a ſuperior of a convent of monks, 

= . ſecond perſon after the abbot. See SUPERIOR and Mo- 
ASTERY. | 

6 "0s are either clauſtral, or conventual. 

nit PrIORs are the {ame as abbots ; all the difference be- 

yg 3 being in name; both having the ſame rights, and 

3 ie governors of monaſteries. See ABBOT and CON- 
NTUAL, | 

ay! 4 8 — 2 

„ PRIOR is he who governs the religious of an abbey, or 
0 in con.mendam; ſo called, becauſe he has ſuperiority in 


Vent its ruſting, and ſer it by againſt a new impreſſion. © If the | 


ſecret filthineſs, and nocturnal mixtures, under a religious no- 
tion. Among their dogmata, this is ſaid to have been one: 
Jura, perjura, ſecretum prodere noli. See FLORINIAN S. 
They held, that ſouls are of the ſame nature and ſubſtance 
with God: they admitted all the books of ſcripture, but alle- 
gorized them into their own ſenſe. Forbes. 

Priſcillian, their leader, was a man of great birth, fortune, parts, 
and learning: he was condemned with ſome biſhops his ad- 
herents, in a council at Saragoſſa, and in another at Bourdeaux ; 
but he appealed to the emperor Maximus, and had a hearing 2 
Treves; where, being convicted of broaching novelties, he was 
condemned to death, with ſeveral of his followers. See LI- 
BERTINES. | 


PRISE, or PRIZE, in navigation, a veſſel taken at ſea from the 


enemies of the ſtate, or from pirates, by a man of war, or a 
merchant-man, having commiſſion from the admiral. 

Veſſels are looked on as lawful priſe, if they fight under any 
other ſtandard than that of the ſtate tram whom they have their 
commiſſion ; if they have no charter-party, invoice, or bill of 
lading aboard them; if they be loaden with effects belonging 
to the king's enemies, or with contraband goods. 

Thoſe of the king's ſubjects recovered from the enemy, after 
having remained twenty-four hours in their hands, are deemed 
lawful priſe. 

Veſſels that refuſe to ſtrike their fails, after having been ſum- 
moned thereto by the king's ſhips, may be conſtrained to do it; 
and if they make reſiſtance, and fight, are lawful priſe. 


PR1sE, in our ſtatutes, is uſed for things taken of the ſubjects by 


e cloiſter or monaſtery. See COMMEN DAM. 


the king's pourveyors. See POURVEYOR. 
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Speiman deſcribes priſes to be corn and other proviſions taken | 
from the country people, at lower rates than ordinary, for che 
maintenance of the king's houſhold, gariſons, & c. 

Roger de Monte alto, who married the ſiſter of Hugo de 
Albeney, claimed the following privileges, viz. his caſtle of 
Reſinge cam priſis 40 dierum, with _— of 40 days: which 
phraſe the ſame aurhor underſtands of the liberty of taking 
proviſions for the ſupport of the gariſon of his caſtle, upon 
paying for them within 40 days. See ſtat. 12. Car. II. cap. 


PRIS Me, PrIsMa, in geometry, an oblong ſolid or body, 
contained under more than four planes, and whoſe baſes are 
equal, parallel, and alike ſituated. See SoL1D, &c. 

It is thus called from the Greek Teo, ſomething anon, 
or cut off. 
The priſm is generated by the motion of a rectilinear figure, as 

AC (tab. geom. fig. 16.) deſcending alway parallel to itſelf, 
along the right line AE. 

If the deſcribent be a triangle, the body is ſaid to be a 7riar- 
gular priſm; if ſquare, a quadrangular one, & c. 
From the geneſis of the priſm, it is evident it has two equal and 
oppoſite baſes; that it is terminated by as many parallelograms 
as the baſe conſiſts of ſides; and that all the ſections of a priſm 
arallel to its baſe are equal. 
very N priſm may be divided into three equal pyra- 
' mids. See PYRAMID. ; 

To meaſure the ſurface and ſolidity of a PRLSM. Find the area 

of the baſe, e. gr. ABC, (ſee TRIANGLE) and multiply it by 
2; find the areas of the planes or 3 that include 
or circumſcribe it, and add their ſum to the former product. 
The ſum is the whole ſurface of the priſin. 
Multiply then the baſe BAC, by the altitude C D; the pro- 
duct is the ſolidity of the cube ABC DEF. See CENTRO- 
BARIC. | 
All priſms are in a ratio compounded of their baſes and alti- 

tudes: if then their baſes be equal, they are to each other as 
their heights ; and vice verſa. Similar priſms, ec, are in a 
e ratio of cheir homologous ſides, as alſo of their alti- 
tudes. 

PRISM, in dioptrics, is a glaſs in form of a triangular priſm, much 
uſed in experiments about the nature of light and colours. See 
Lier, exc. 

The phznomena and uſe of the priſ ariſe from its ſeparating 
the rays of light in their paſſage through it. See RAY. 
The more general of theſe phznomena are as follow : for, to 
enumerate all would be endleſs; and even theſe are ſufficient to 
demonſtrate, that colours do not either conſiſt in the contorſion 
of the globules of light, as Des Cartes imagined; nor in the 
obliquity of the pulſes of the ethereal matter, as Hook fanſied; 
nor in the conſtipation of light, and its greater or leſs concita- 
tion, as Dr. Barrow conjectured ; but that they are original and 
unchangeable properties of light itſelf. | 

Phenomena of the PRISM.—-1. The ſun's rays tranſmitted through 
a priſmto an oppoſite wall, project an image like the rainbow, 
of various vivid colours; the chief whereof are red, yellow, 

een, blue, and violet. See RAINBOW. 
he reaſon is, that the various coloured rays, which were before 
mixed and blended together, are now, in virtue of their diffe- 


rent refrangibilities, ſeparated by refraction, in paſſing through | 


the priſm, and thrown, each colour, by itſelf. See REFRAN- 
GIBILITY, | | 
For the blue rays, e. gr. repreſented by the dotted lines, (ib. 
opt. fig. 50.) beginning to be ſeparated from the reſt in the ſide 
ca, of the priſm abc, by the firſt refraction in dd, are again 
ſeparated further in the other face of the priſm h c, by a ſecond 
refraction the ſame way in ee: whereas in a plain glaſs, or even 
in a priſm in a different poſition, the blue rays ſeparated by the 
firſt refraction in the firſt ſurface, are again mixed by the ſecond 
refraction at the other ſurface, which is made a contrary way. 
See REFRACTION. | 
2. The image thus projected, is not round; but when the 
angle of the priſm is 60 or 65 deg. about five times as long 
as broad. | 
Becauſe ſome of the rays are refracted more than others, and 
therefore exhibit ſeveral images of the ſun ſtretched out in 
length, as if it were but one. 
2. Thoſe rays which exhibit the yellow colour, ſwerve more 
from the rectilinear courſe, than thoſe which exhibit the red; 
and the green more than the yellow; and the violet moſt of 
all. | | Es 
4. If the priſm, through which the rays are tranſmitted, be 
turned about its axis; ſo as the red, yellow, green, exc. rays be 
received in order on another priſm about twelve feet diſtant 
from the former, through a little hole, and. thence projected 
further, the yellow, red, &>c. rays, though they fall in the ſame 
manner on the ſecond priſm, yet will not be projected on the 
fame place as the red, but will be deflected further that way to- 
wards which the refraction is. | | 
And if, in lieu of the ſecond priſm, they be received on a lens 
a little convex; the yellow, green, G&c. rays, will be collected, 
each in its order, into a nearer focus than the red ones. The 
reaſon of which two laſt phznomena is, that the yellow rays 
are refracted more than the red ones, the green ones more than 
the yellow ones, and the violet anes moſt of all. 


PRI 


5, The colours of coloured rays w 
be deſtroyed, nor in any 2 alere oed 
_ my, a EY wei a, or by © 
illumined ſpace, nor their mutua ; 
neighbourhood of the hade, nor 5 —— nor by by 
. bodies. S reflected from ; 
ecauſe their colours are not modifications a. 
fraction, but origi TR 
838 | ut original and immutable properties t 
6. All coloured rays collected together in - 
by ſeyeral priſms, or a convex jg * pe "ker, either 
form whiteneſs; but being again ſeparated * peculum 
each exhibits its proper colour. See Warrzx = cuſlation 
Becauſe, as the ray was white ere its parts Pte an | 
refraction ; ſo thoſe parts being remixed. it dete ſeparntel b 
neſs; and the coloured rays, when they meer. d. MIS 1G White. 
2 og bur only intermix. "= I Ceſtrcy 
ence duſts, or powders, red. yellow , 
mixed in a cw proportion,” bas me N Violet, g. 
ariling from a mixture of black and white; and oline con 
tectly white, but that ſame of the rays areablorbey.* ber. 
Thus, if a circle of paper be ſmeared with all ch 
apart; in a certain proportion, and turned fwift. 
centre, ſo that the ſpecies of the ſeveral colour; | 
founded in the eye by the velocity of the 0 
colours will diſappear, and the whole be ſcen 
* 1 ee black and white. 
7. If the ſun's rays ſtrike very obliquely on the ; 
1 6 : the inner ſupe, 
ed *., the rays reflected will be violet; thoſe = 
8. If there be two priſms, the one full of à +04 1: 
other of a blue one; the two joined 8 Alen > 
though, if both be filled either with a blue or 2 re ye 
will, together, be tranſparent : for the one tran 
bur plue, the other none but red rays, the two 
1 1 See BLUE. e 
9. All natura ies, eſpecially white ones, vi 
a prifm held to the eye, ſeem Frin ed or e- 1 _ 
with red and yellow, on the other with blue and vic: 
10. If two priſms be ſo placed, that the red of the one { 
the purple of the other, meet .on, a paper encompaied wit 
darkneſs, the image will be pale; but viewed through x = 
priſm held to the eye at a due diſtance, will appear double 1 
Ae ber ö | vets OY 
nd if two kinds of powder, the one perfectly r 
blue, be mixed, a nile body being . foo 1 
mixture, will exhibit a double image, the one red, the other 
blue, through a priſm: applied to the eye. . 
It. If the rays tranſmitted through a convex lens be receive 
on a paper before they meet in the focus, the confine of Ig 
and ſhadow will ſeem tinged with a red colour; if beyond the 
focus, with a blue. . e 
12. If the rays about to he tranſmitted through one part of 
the pupil, be intercepted by the interpoſition of ſome opale 
body near the eye, the extremes of bodies lying beyond it, wil 
ſeem tinged with colours, as if ſeen through a priſm, thoutk 
leſs vivid. : 
Becauſe the rays tranſmitted through the reſt of the pupil, a 
ſeparated by refraction into divers colours; and the inter 
cepted rays, which would be refracted a contrary way, ar 
prevented from mixing and diluting them: whence allo it i 
that a body viewed with both eyes through two little holes mate 
in a paper, does not only appear double, but tinged with colour 


00. ; 

PRISMOTD, PrI1sMo1Ds, in geometry, a {olid figure, bounde 
by ſeveral planes, whoſe baſes are right-angled parallelograns 
parallel, and alike ſituated. See PR1$M. | 

PRISON. See the article GaoL. 

PRISONER, in law, one that is reſtrained of his liberty upon 
any action civil or criminal; or upon commandment. 

A man, again, may be priſoner either upon matter of fact, Of 
of record. | 

PRISONER pon matter of record, is he who being preſent . 
court, is by the court committed to priſon. : 

PRISONER upon matter of fact, is he who is committed upod 
an arreſt, be it by the ſheriff, conſtable, oi other. See Al- 
REST. 

PRIST.---Unques pRIST. See the article UNqueEs 


PRIVATE average, AvERAGE, 
See the articles 
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PRIVATE charters, CHARTER, 
PRIVATE ſpirit, SPIRIT. 440 
PRIVATION, Privario, the abſence, Want, ot dee 
ſomething needed, or neceſlary. .——.- 40g, a 
In the canon law, privation is uſed for an interdiction, dee 
ſuſpenſion. See DEPRIVATION. for thok laid te 
Myſtic divines uſe the phraſe, priuation of Ges ye by fo! 
drineſſes which the ſoul experiences, to whom God 0e they a 
make himſelf felt. . o witholl But pe 
The church of Rome teaches, that children . ſure, t 
baptiſm, go into a limbys, where they undergo 4 P71 refirair 
the ſight of God. which, wit In 156 


PRIvaTION, in phyſics, is a negative principle, ires to Cl bidding 
matter and form, the N ſuppoſe, conip to prin 
ſtitute natural bodies. See MATTER and Fon x. pritatn For 


PRI 


uin j1oniftes . : g 
i Ve tus every thing, according to Ariſtotle, 
1037 643 » 


this. 
bende den ls privation. See PRINCIPLE. 
hat the philoſopher calls privation. 


h 3 à principle, and imputes it to their ignorance thereo 


ic not before it is made. See ARISTOTELIAN, &c. 


word, changes it into a contrary {enſe. See PARTICLE. 
0 4 3 

Thus, among 
42-0206, atheiſt, acepioal Cn 4 - 
25. incorrigibilis, indeclinabilis, &c.— Ihe Engliſh, French 
5 on, borrow both the Latin and Greek privatives. 
See the article MoDE. 


it; 
Ge. on occaſi 
PRIVATIVE modes. 
PRIVATIVE quanrity, 


affirmative Or PO 
TIVE, ©. WT 

i vati ve quai ö 
— o red to them. See CHARACTER. 
PRIVIL 
right, pr 
condition, 
* The word is formed from the Latin privata lex. 


or employment, excluſive of others. 


pawILEOE, in law, is a particular right granted to a ſingle perſon, 
place, community, or the like, whereby they are exempted from 
the rigour of the common laws. 

Privilege is either perſonal or real: 
Perſonal PRIVILEGE is that which is granted to any perſon either 
azainft or beyond the courſe of the common law. 
Such, e. gr. is that of a member of parliament, who may not 
be arreſted, nor any of his ſervants, during the fitting of par- 
liarrent, nor for a certain time before and after. See PAR- 


LIAMEN'T. : 
neal PRIVILEGE is a franchiſe granted to a place. See FRAN- 
CHISZ. | i 
Such is that granted to our univerſities, by which none who are 
members thereof may be called to Weſtminſter-hall upon any 

contract made within their own precincts. 


ſued in any other court, certain caſes excepted; and if he be, 

he may remove it by rit of privilege. 

Ic is an ancient privilege for men to be exempted from arreſts | 

within the verge of the court, 7. e. in or near the palace where 

the king is reſident : becauſe, in ſuch caſes, quarrels frequently 

__ and the peace ought to be ſtrictly kept there. See 
AX 


In the laws of Hen. I. it is expreſſed, that peace ought to be 
maintained religiouſly and reverently within four miles of the 
king's doors towards the four quarters; and forty-nine acres, nine 
feet, nine palms, and nine ogy Fg around. See PEAch. 
| Attachment of PRIVILEGE. See the article ATTACHMENT, | 


magiſtrate, to make and ſel! a certain merchandize, or to en- 
gage in a certain commerce, either excluſively of others, or 
concurrently with them. 
The firſt is called an excluſive privilege ; the latter, ſimply, 
privilege. | | 
Eacluſive privileges are to be granted rarely, by reaſon of the 
hindrance they are of to trade; yet they are ſometimes very 
juit and reaſonable, by way of reward for the invention of 
uſeful machines, manufactures, & c. | ON 
Excluſive privileges far foreign commerce are uſually granted on 
the following conditions: That the commodities be brought 
trom remote parts, where there is no going without running 
great riſques: that the privilege be only for a limited time: 
tat the perſons privileged be not allowed to monopolize, i. e. 
to raiſe and lower their commodities at pleaſure ; but that the 
ale and price be always proportionable to the expence, iatereſts, 
&«. and that the i 05.8 aſſiſt the ſtate, on occaſion, with 
part of their gains. 
PUVILEGE for the impreſſion of books, is properly excluſive; | 
| being a permiſſion which an author, or bookſeller, obtains 
uncer a prince's ſeal, to have alone the impreſſion of a book, 
with a prohibirion of all others to print, fell, or diſtribute the 
lame, within a certain term of years, uſually 14, under the 
Clauſes and penalties expreſſed therein. 

Theſe privileges were unknown till the beginning of the 16th 
century, when they were introduced in France: the oldeſt is 
aid to bear date in the year 1507. and to have been occaſioned 
by ſome printers counterfeiting the works of others as ſoon as 
they appeared. 8 | 

gut people were yet at liberty to take or let them alone at plea- 
lure, till the intereſts of religion, and the ſtate, occaſioned the 
eliraining of this liberty. | | | 
In 1563. Charles IX. publiſhed a celebrated ordonnance, for- 


1 


no more than the abſence of the future | 


that it was not that thing before; e. gr. a chick ariſes 
"+ ir was nota chick before it was generated; which 


r not admitting pri- 
Ariſtotle is very angry with the ancients, fo g þ 

But it is an injuſtice to reproach them with 2 of what 
1 5 impollible to be ignorant of; and it is an illuſion to pro- 


ce this poor principle of privation as ſuch a mighty myſtery; 
hor being nobody but ſuppoſes it a thing known, that a thing 


2 


in algebra, denotes a quantity leſs than 
. e tive quantity; in oppoſition to 

othing : called alſo a regar: lantily; 

ee. fitive quantities. See QUANTITY, Neca- 

zs are denoted by the character of ſubtrac- 


EGE *, PRIvILEGIUM, in the general, any kind of | | | 3 
ebene or advantage, attached to a certain perſon, Privy council, a council of ſtate, held by the king with his coun- 
© 


So alſo, a perſon belonging to the court of chancery cannot be 


PRIVILEGE, in commerce, is a permiſſion from a prince or 


PRO 


ſecuring the properties of books, ſeem necdlets. 
PRrivitEGEs of the clergy. See the article CLE:RGy. 
PRIVILEGE of the tabouret. See the article TABOURET. 
PRIVILLEGED debt. See the article DERT. 
f. | PRIVITIES, the natural parts of either ſex; orthoſe immediately 
miniſtering to the buſineſs of generation. See GENITALS. 
PRIVITY, an intimate freedom, or private familiarity berween 
two perſons. See PRIVY. | 
The lawyers ſay, if there be lord and tenant, and the tenant 
hold of the lord by certain ſervices; there is a privity between 
them in reſpect of the tenure. | 


icle, which, prefixed to a 
mine Le foo Pa : PRIUS.---Nifs PRrus, in law. See Nist. 
the Greeks, the à is uſed as a privazive; as in PRIVY, in law, a perſon who is partaker, or has an intereſt in 
halus, &c.---The Latins have their privative 


an action or thing. 

In this ſenſe they ſay, privies in blood: every heir in tail is privy 
to recover the land intailed. | 

In old law-books, merchants privy are oppoſed to merchants 
ſtrangers. | | 

Coke mentions four kinds of privies.---Privies in blood, as the 
heir to his farher ; privies in repreſentation, as executors and 
adminiſtrators to the deceaſed ; privies in eſtate, as he in rever- 
ton, and he in remainder ; donor and donee ; leſſor and leſſee; 


eſcheats to the lord for want of heirs. 


ſellors, to concert matters for the public ſervice, chæ honour 
and ſafety of the realm, Goc. See COUNCIL. x 

The privy council is, or ought to be, the primum mobile of the 
ſtate, and that which gives the motion and direct ion to all the 
inferior parts. It is likewiſe a court of juſtice of great anti- 
quity ; the primitive and ordinary way of government in England 
being by the king and privy council. | „ 
It has been frequently uſed by all our kings for determining con- 
troverſies of great importance: the ordinary judges have lome- 
times declined giving judgment till they had conſulted the king 
and privy council; and the parliament have frequently referred 
matters of high moment to the ſame; as being by long experi- 
ence better able to judge of, and by their ſecrecy and expedition, 
to tranſact, ſome ſtite-affairs, than the lords and commons. 

At preſent, the privy council takes cognizance of few or no 
matters except fuch as may not be well determined by the 
known laws, and ordinary courts ; ſuch as matters of complaint, 
and ſudden emergencies. 5 
The oath of a privy counſellor is, to the utmoſt of his power 
and diſcretion, truly and juſtly to counſel the king, and to keep 
ſecret the king's counſels. : 

Anciently, to ſtrike in the houſe of a privy counſellor, or elſe- 
where in his preſence, was grievoully puniſhed : to conſpire his 
death, is felony ; and to effect ir, treaſon. 

With the advice of this council, the king iſſues proclamacions 
that bind the ſubject, provided they be not contrary to law. 
See PROCLAMATION. | 

In debates, the loweſt delivers his opinion firſt, the king laft ; 
and thereby determines the matter. | 

A council is never held without the preſence of a ſecretary of 
ſtate. See SECRETARY. SL ; 

The members of the Privy council in the year 1710. were in 
number 57; their officers, four clerks of the council, three 
clerks extraordinary, three clerks in the council-office, a keeper 
of the records, and two keepers of the council-charaber. | 
Lord preſident of the PRIvy council. See PRESIDENT. 


| PRIvy ſeal, a ſcal which the king uſes, previouſly, to ſuch grants, 


Sc. as are afterwards to paſs the great ſeal. - 
Yet the privy ſeal is ſometimes uſed in matters of leſs conſe- 
quence, which do not require the great ſeal. See SEAL. 
Lord PRivy ſeal is the fifth great officer of the crown, through 
whoſe hands paſs charters and grants of the king, and all par- 
dons ſigned by him, before they come to the great ſeal : alſo 
matters of leſs moment, which do not pals the great feal, v. gr. 
for payments of money, G. | | 
He is a lord by office, and a member of the privy council : 
be was anciently chief judge of the court of requeſts. See 
Prrvy ſeal, and Los. | | | 
Clerks of the PRtvy ſeal. See the article CLERK. 
Privy chamber, See the article CHAMBER. 
PRIZE. See the article PRisE. 
PRO confeſſo. See the article PRo-coNFEss0. 
PRO iudiviſo. See the article PRO-INDIvIs0. 
PROBABILISTS, a ſect, or diviſion, among the Romaniſts, 
who adhere to the doctrine of probable opinions; holding, that 
a man is not always obliged to take the more probable fide, but 
may take the leſs probable, if it be but barely probable. See 
PROBABLE. | 
The Jeſuits and Moliniſts are ſtrenuous probabiliſts. See Jus 
SUIT, @&c. . rey 
Thoſe who oppoſe this doctrine, and aſſert, that we are obliged, 
on pain of ſinning, always to take the more probable ſide, are 
called probabilioriſts. | Wo | 
The Janſeniſts, and particularly the Port-royalifts, are proba- 


ow 


bilioriſts. See JANSENISM, Gc. | 


ance of truth. See TRUTH. 


bidding any perſon, on pain of confiſcation of body and goods, } PROBABILITY, in reaſoning, veriſemilitude ; or an appear- 


to print any letter, ſpeech, ec. with Mon. 
let ; our permiſſion. 
VoL. II. . LE 125 | 


* 


8 To 


The like has been ſince done in England; though, at preſent, 
is formed of | privileges are not only not required, but by the late ack for 


laſtly, privy in renure, as the lord by eſcheat, i. e. when land 
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To define it philofophically, probability is the appearance of 
the agreement or diſagreement of two things by the inter ven- 
tion of proofs, whoſe connection is not fixed or immutable, or 
is not perceived to be ſo; but is, or appears, for the molt part, 
to beſo; ſo as to ſuffice to induce the mind to judge the pro- 
pn to be true or falſe, rather than the contrary. See 
VIDENCE. 
That propoſition, then, is probable, for which there are argu- 
ments and proofs to make it paſs, or be received for true 
See PROBABLE. 5 
The entertainment the mind gives to this ſort of propoſitions, 
is called belief, aſſent, or opinion. See FAITH. _ 
Probability, then, being to ſupply the defect of our knowledge, 
is always converſant about propolitions whereof we have no 
certainty, but only ſome inducements to receive them for true. 
Sec OPINION. PIE ps 
According to Ariſtotle, a propoſition is probable, if it ſeem 
true to all or moſt people, and thoſe the wiſer and more repu- 
table ſort : But by ſee, he means, what, after a cloſe inquiry, 
ſhall ſeem to be true. 
Of probability there are various degrees, from the confines of 
certainty and demonſtration, down through improbabiliry and 
unlikelineſs to the confines of impoſſibility; and allo degrees 
of aſſent from certain knowledge, and, what is next to it, full 
aſſurance and confidence, quite down to conjecture, doubr, 
diſtruſt, and disbelief. 
The grounds of probability are, in ſhort, theſe two following; 
viz. the conformity of any thing with our own knowledge, 
experience, or obſervation, called internal probability; and the 
teſtimony of others vouching their obſervation, or experience, 
called external probability. See CREDIBILITY. : 
PRoBABILITY, in poetry, denotes the appearance of truth in the 
fable or action of a poem. See AcT10N and FABLE. 
There are four kinds of actions; for a thing may be either only 
true, or only probable ; or true and probable ar the ſame time; 
or neither the one nor the other. See ACTION. : 
Theſe four kinds of actions are ſhared between four arts: hi- 
ſtory takes the firſt, ſtill keeping to truth, without regard tO 
probability. See HISTORY. | 
Epic and dramatic poetry have the ſecond, and ſtill prefer pro- 
þability, though falle, to an improbability, though true: thus 
the death of Dido, who killed herſelf on her being deſerted by 
Zneas, though falſe in itſelf, is a fitter ſubject for a poem, than 
the action of | Sar or the maid of Orleans. 
Moral philoſophy takes the third; and the fabuliſts, as Æſop, 
Ge. the fourth. See FABLE. 
Boſſu adds, that the epopceia, in its nature and eſſence, uſes 
truth and probability like morality ; yet in its certainty and ex- 
preſſions takes a liberty like that of Æſop: inſtances of each 
we have in the Aneid. 
Poetical probability may be ſo either in reſpect of the rules of 
theology, of morality, nature, reaſon, experience, or opinion. 
As to theology, there is ſcarce any thing but is probable, in reſpect 
hereof; becauſe nothing is impoſſible to God. This is an ex- 
pedient the poets have frequent recourſe to, in order to bring 
things F pancalies to the order of nature, within the bounds 
of probability. See this conſidered under the article MAcRiNg. 
As to morality, we have obſerved, it requires both truth and 
veriſimilitude: am ancient poet was condemned on the theatre 
for a {lip herein, viz. for making a perſon, whom he repre- 
ſented as an honeſt man, ſay, that though his tongue ſwore, his 
mind did not. | 
Seneca accuſes Virgil of an offence againſt zatural probability, 
in ſaying, that the winds were pent up in caves; for, ſays that 
philoſopher, wind being only air in motion, to ſuppoſe it at reſt, 
is to deſtroy its nature. To which Voſſius anſwers, that the 
poet only ſpeaks of the natural origin of winds ; which are pro- 
duced in mountains by vapours, &c. pent there: juſt as we 
ſhould fay, the winds are incloſed in an eolipyle. 
Virgil, likewiſe, committed an offence againſt aatzral proba- 
bility, by making ZEneas find deer in Africa; becaule that coun- 
try produces none. 
Indeed theſe faults are excuſable, becauſe, as Ariſtotle finely 
obſerves, they are not faults in the poet's art, bur ariſe from his 
ignorance of ſomething taught in the other arts. 
However, care muſt be taken they be not too groſs; there be- 
ing ſome probabilities of this kind, which Aſop himſel? could 
not diſpenſe withal : he would never be forgiven, were he to 
repreſent a lion fearful, a hare daring, a fox ſtupid, exc. 
Probability, in reſpect of reaſon, is frequently broken in upon hy 
thoſe who affect nothing but the Merveilleux. Here Statius is a 
notorious criminal: Tydeus, being ſurprized in an ambuſcade 
by fifty bravoes, who had vowed his death, kills forty-ning of 
them, and pardons the laſt. | 
Again, rwo young kings, whereof this ſame Tydeus was one, 
the other Polynices, upon a quarrel, go together by the ears, 
and box it out; their {words all the while by their ſides. 
a Scrutatur & intima vultus 
Unca manus, perituſq; oculis cedentibus inſtat. 
Scaliger accuſes Homer of an offence againſt experience, in ſay- 
ing, that Jupiter thundered and ſnowed at the ſame time. This, 
ſays the critic, was never known; and yet have there been 
inſtances hereof even in our time. 


But the principal and moſt important kind of probability, is that | 


jp reſpect of common opinion. A thing is probable when it 


| 


in the end of the fourth, is 22 on the firſt day of martige; 
e 


PROBABLE opinion, a term long time controverted among 


pared to the contrary opinion, becomes problematical, by a pe- 


PRO 


looks like truth: but ſometimes ; 

ple, and falſe to the learned; and ph ei 3 (Wiz do tbe pen 

learned and the people are divided, to which ſide 1, then, the 

adhere? Suppoſe, for inſtance, the advent 2 

the hiſtory of Medea, Helena, or the like : what 

mer have written of them, ſhall appear probable 

yet the learned read the contrary in hiſto 

— * oo was chaſte, and Med 

ope was divorced and baniſhed by Ul 

- ts. and * N ar never Ts. ants 
is point is ſoon decided: Homer and Viroi 

of leaving hiſtory, to improve their fables inte 0 Teruple 

ſend the poets to the truths of hiſtory ; bur either to fab 6 

8 or to inter ym _ Y 
which is confirmed by Ariſtotle; where h 

does not tell, like an hiſtorian, What kind pe = da ppet 

was, nor what he really did or ſaid on this or that ccd 

what he probably might have done or fad. Add "9" bu 

Ariſtotle approves of the fable of Oedipus and [ phigeni 3 

it can never be imagined the truth of thoſe ſtories Waz = 5 

Dy 7 3 in thoſe auge. 3 * believe 

n effect, every one finds his account in this ; 

people think they ſee truth; and the learned de 4 15 on | 

and more ſolid ones too, than thole the people look 0 N 

more certain than thoſe of the hiſtory, which the poet 5 g 8 

The more underſtanding they are, the leſs will they deſy* 8 

hiſtorical truths in a poem, which is intended for e or 

deeper ends. The truths they require, are moral and al nba 

truths. The Aneid was not written to teach us the dite ar P 

Dido, but to ſhew, under that name, the genius and ra 3 

of rhe republic founded by her, and the ſource and ſeries ww / P 

differences with Rome. This we ſee with pleaſure: and th 0 

truths are more agreeable, more certain and notorious 8 

my the poet could take from a hiſtory, ſo little known in " 

ime. 


ry; ſome uber bar ) 


5 that Pen- 
uſing his 2h 


C8 not 
arexdy 


| To theſe kinds of probability may be added another, which we | 


call accidental probability: it conſiſts not in the uſing of levera] 
incidents, each probable apart; but in diſpoling them lo as 0 
hang probably together. 1 
A man, e. gr. may probably die of an apoplexy; but tha: thi 
ſhould happen juſt in the nick, when the poet wanted it for an 
unravelling, is highly, improbable, 
It is an offence againſt this kind of probability to produce an in, 
Cident all at once, and without any preparation, which yer 
needed one. Virgil is wonderfully exact in this point: Jung 
. the tempelt raiſed in the firſt book; Venus in the ſame 
k prepares the amours of the fourth, The death of Dido 


Helenus in the third diſpoſes the whole matter of the fixth; and 
in the ſixth, the Sibyl predicts all the wars that follow. 


the Romiſh caſuiſts; uſually defined an opinion founded ona 
grave motive, or an apparently good foundation, and which 
has authority enough on its {ide to perſuade a wile dilintereſted 
perſan ta aſſent to it. Seę PROBABILITY. | 
Others define a probable opinion to be that which being com- 


fect equality of the reaſons on each fide ; fo that there is no- 
thing in reaſon or nature to determine a man to this fide rather 
than thar. | 
But the Jeſuirs go ſtill farther, and maintain, that to render an 
opinion probable, it ſuffices, that it be either built on a reaſon 
of ſome conſequence, or on the authority of ſome one grave 
doctor. With theſe qualifications it is allowahle to follow i, 
even though it be leſs probable, and lets certain, than the contray mets 
opinion: here it is the venom of probability lies.---This doc. 
trine is attacked with infinite addreſs by M. Paſchal in the p-. 
vincial letters. | 
One of the twenty-four patriarchs of the Jeſuits, Caſtro Pala, 
aſſerts, that a judge, in a queſtion of right, may give ſentence 
according to a probable opinion, againlt a more probavle one; 5 
and this, contrary to the judgment and perſuaſion of bis 08 wherh 


mind; imo contra proprigm opinionem. Eſcobar, r. ö. en 6 3 
MR. . | l 
So Vaſquez maintains, that it is lawful to follow the leſs pro my 
bable and leſs ſecure opinion, dilcarding the more probable, at oy 
) | ion 
Leſſius and Eſcobar, treating of the que = ö eG 


may kill another for giving him a box on Din 
be a probable opinion, and ſpeculatively true 5 thought = ike 
be ſome inconvenien: ies in the practice, for which : , 
as well to let it alone, In praxi — 2 — 4 x 
22 ; . provinctales, p. 5% 
runt---fed non facile admittendam. Let. p ) it belo; 


08. 


R TE, PER 
OBANDA proprietate. See the article Px. 885 

; 7, is the exniori!', © laſt 

PROBATE, of a will, or teſtament, in my nien jug juſtice ; 


and proving a will and teſtament, before th here tie 

delegated by the biſhop, who is ordinary of the Place wle i 
arty dies. Sec WILL and TESTAMENT 1 lege of 
he ordinary is known by the quantity of goocst ! his 0005 nere h 

hath out of the dioceſe wherein he deparced ; 10! if all his Py; 


| 2 roblerm 


f 4 Hioceſe, ot tte ROBLF 
be in the ſame dioceſe, then the biſhop of 2 —_ we” — 
archdeacon, according as their compoution de. zn ſever Make an 


bate of the teſtament.---If the goods be diſperſed 115 izhe 1 
ceſes, ſo that there be any lum of note, bona nota % gr” 5 827 


PRO 


- nds, Cut 
«rchbilhoPp 
Boa not 
This Pp 
or per teſtes. 
the executor, 


bilia, and PREROGATIVE. 


a Re ö ; | _ ; 4 the 
ne dioceſe where the party lived; then is 
« 3 the ordinary by prerogarive. See 


| either in common form, 
2 may be made two ways; eit 
— The proof in common form is only by the oach of 


or party exhibiting the will, who {wears upon his 


belief, that the will echibited by him, is the laſt will and teſta- 


ment of the deceaſed. See EXECUTOR. 


The proo 
his own oath, 
10 confirm, ch 
the prelence 


been lawfully ſummoned to ſee ſuch a will proved, if they 


chink fit. 


He 91 diſpute about the deceaſed's goods: for ſome hold, 
2 


bar 2 Will proved in common form only, may be called in 
dueſtion any time within thirty years after. 


teſtes, by witneſſes, is, when over and beſides 
r dec her or makes other proof | 
It it is the laſt will of the deceaſed; and this in 
of ſuch as may pretend ſome intereſt in rhe goods 
of the deceaſed; or at leaſt in their abſence, after they have 


- courſe is commonly taken when there is fear of 


Where a will diſpoſes of lands and tenements of freehold, it is 


roved by witneſſes in chancery. 
ay 1 e ger re 2 * the article PIScIi NA. . 
+4 OBATION, in a monaſtic ſenſe, a time of trial; or the 
bear of noviciate, which a religious mult paſs in a convent to 
rove his virtue and vocation, and whether he can bear the ſeve- 
 Hiries of the rule. See NOVIcIATE. 55 
The year of probation commences from the day of novices 
RT 
PROBATION, in the univerſities, denores the examination and tria 
a ſtudent who is about to take his degrees. See DEGREE. 
PROBATIONER, in the presbyterian diſcipline, a perſon 
licenſed by a presbytery to preach; which is uſually done a 
'car before he be ordained. See PRESBYTERY. 
\ {-14ent in divinity is not admitted probationer till after ſeveral 


lic, before a congregation, the presbytery being preſent. *_ 
Th: private trials are a homily and exegeſis; 7. e. a theological 
ubject is given in to the presbytery in theſes, and the candidate 
an{wers any objections ſtarred againſt it. i | 
The public trials are a popular ſermon, and an exerciſe and ad- 
dition; 2. e. a text is handled, half an hour, logically and criti- 
cally; and half an hour more, practically. 

If he acquit himſelf to the fatisfaction of the presbytery, he 
fizns the confeſſion of faith, owns the presbyterian govern- 
ment, Ge. Upon which he receives a licence to preach. 
PROBATOR, in law, an accuſer, or approver; one who un- 
dertakes to prove a crime charged upon another: properly, an 
accomplice in the crime, who impeaches others. See APPRO- 
VER and PROYER. 6 25 

PROBATUMeſt, 9.4. it js proved; a term frequently ſyb- 
joined to a receipt, for the cure of ſome diſeaſe. See RECIPE. 
PROBE, a ſurgeon's inftrument, wherewith to ſound and exa- 
mine the circumſtances of wounds, ulcers, and other cayities. 
See SPECULUM. 
PROBLEM*®, PRoOBLEMA, in logic, a doubtful queſtion; or 
2 propofition that neither appears abſolutely true, nor falſe; but 
which is probable on both ſides, and may be aſſerted either 
in the negative or affirmative, with equal evidence. 


thing. 


Thus, that the moon and the planets are inhabited by animals in 
lome reſpect like us, is a problem: that the fixed ſtars are all 
ſuns, — each the centre of a ſeveral ſyſtem of planets and co- 
mets, is a problem. See PLANET, STAR, Gc. 1 


problems of Ariſtotle. 

A logical or dialectical problem, ſay the ſchoolmen, conſiſts of 
two parts; a ſubject, or ſubject matter, about which the doubt 
rated; and a predicate or attribute, which is the thing doubted 
whether it be true of the ſubje& or not. See SUBJECT and 
PREDICATE. 

There are four topical predicates, viz. genus, definitio, pro- 
Frum, and accidens; whence ariſe four different kinds of dia- 
lectical problems. | 35 
The firſt, when the thing attributed to the ſubject is in the 
felation of a genus: as, Whether fire be an element or not? 
See Genus, „ e | 
The ſecond, when the thing attributed has the effect of a de- 
nition; as when it is asked, whether or no rhetoric be the art 
of (peaking? See DEFINITION. | | 
The third, when the attribute imports a propriety: as, whether 
1 belang to juſtice to give every one their due? See Pro- 
The laſt is when the thing attributed is adventitious: as, whether 
juſtice is to be deſired? See ACCIDENT. | | 
roblers, again, may be divided into thoſe relating to things to 
© done, or avoided, called ethical ; thoſe relating to the know- 
code of nature, called phyſical; rhoſe relating to ſpirits, called 
Teraphyſical problems, &c. e ee pi 
3 in geometry, denotes a propoſition wherein ſome 
* f hp or conſtruction, is required; as, to divide a line, to 
- 2 angle, to draw a circle through three points not in a 
zu ne, GC. See PROPOSITION. 


The word is originally Greek, poche, ſigniſying the ſame 


PROBLEM is alſo a propoſition expreſſing ſome natural effect, pro- 
pole in order to a diſcovery of its apparent cauſe. Such are the | 


ö 


rriats: the firſt, private, before a presbytery; the ſecond, pub- 


| 


PRO 


| Meſlteurs of the Port-Royal define a geometrical, problem, a pro- 
poſition given to be demonſtrated,” wherein ſomething is re-; 
quired to be done; and what is done, to be proved to be the 
thing required. . | 

A problem, according to Wolfius, conſiſts of three parts. The 


SITION. 

The reſolution, or ſolution, wherein the ſeveral ſteps, whereby 
the thing required is to be effected, are orderly rehearſed. See 
RESOLUTION. | | 

The demonſtration, wherein is ſhewn, that by doing the ſe- 
veral things preſcribed in the reſolution, the thing required 
is obtained, | | 
Accordingly, the general tenor of all problems is this: The 
things preſcribed in the reſolution being done, the thing re- 
quired is done. See DEMONSTRATION. 

PROBLEM, in algebra, is a queſtion or propoſition which re- 
quires ſome unknown truth to be inve -_ or diſcovered; 
and the truth of the diſcovery demonſtrated. 

In this ſenſe it is a problem, to find a theorem. See TuEoREM 

and IN VESTIGATION.-Algebra is defined to be the art of re- 

ſolving all problems that are reſolvible. See ALGEBRA. 

Kepler's PxokLEM, in aſtronomy, is the determining of a planet's 

place from the time; thus called from the aſtronomer Kepler, 

who firſt propoſed it. See PLANET and PLace. | ; 

The problem, ſtared in form, ſtands thus: To find the poſition 

of 2 right line, which paſſing through one of the foci of an 

ellipſis, ſhall cut off an area deſcribed by its motion, which 

2 he in any given proportion to the whole area of the el- 

iplis. 

The propoſer knew no way of ſolving the problem directly and 

geometrically ; and therefore had recourſe to an indirect me- 

thod; for which he was taxed with an 4y*oue7proia, or want 
of 2 and his aſtronomy charged with not being geo- 
metrical. But the prablem has ſince been ſolved directly and 
geometrically ſeveral ways, by ſeveral authors; particularly Sir 
Iſaac Newton, Dr. Keill, c. See PLANET, PLace, c. 


Determinate PROBLEM, DETERMINATE. 
Limited PROBLEM, LiMITED. 
Linear PROBLEM, LINEAR. 

Local PROBLEM, 8 LocaL. 

Plain PROBLEM, ” PLAIN. 

Solid PROBLEM, SQLID. 

Surſolid PROBLEM, SURSOLID. 
Unlimited PROBLEM, UNLIMITED. 


Deliacal PROBLEM, in geometry, is the doubling of a cube. 
See CUBE. 
This problem was ſo called from the people of Delos, who, upon 
conſulting the oracle for a remedy againſt a plague they were then 
infeſted wich, were anſwered, that the plague ſhould ceaſe, when 
Apollo's altar, which was in form of a cube, ſhould be doubled. 
See DUPLICATION. 
This problem coincides with that for finding two mean propor- 
tiqnals between two given lines; whence that allo is called the 
Deliac prgblem. See PROPORTIONAL. 
PROBLEMATICAL reſolution, in algebra, a method of 
ſolving difficult queſtions by certain rules, called canons. See 
SOLUTION and CANON. | 
PROBOS CIS x, in natural hiſtory, the trunk or ſnout of an 
elephant, and ſame other animals. See TRUNK. 
* The word is Greeks, p, where it has the ſame fignifi- 


Cation. | 

The proboſcis is a member iſſuing out of the middle of the fore- 
head, ſerving inſtead of a hand; and having a little appendix 
faſtened to the end thereof, in form of a finger.---By the probo- 
cis the ſhe-elephant ſucks herſelf; and by the ſame conveys the 
milk to her young. EX 
The proboſcis, Mr. Derham obſeryes, is a member ſo admira- 
bly contrived, fo curiouſly wrought, and with fo great agility 
applied by that unwieldy animal, that it may paſs as an inſtance 
of the Creator's skill, G60. „„ 
All quadrupeds haye the length of their neck equal to that of their 


the neck is compenſated by the length of the proboſcis. 
The chameleon has alſo a kind of trunk or proboſcis, which is its 
tongue; and which it darts nimbly out of its throat, as if it 
ſpat it; and draws it in again inſtantaneouſly. It ſerves, like 
the elephant's trunk, to lay hold on, and take in its food, See 
CAMELEON. | ü 
The microſcope ſhews us a little trunk in flies and gnats, by 
means whereof they ſuck the blood of animals, or liquors, for 
their food. | ; 
PROCATARCTICE cauſe, the original, primitive, or pre- 
exiſtent cauſe, or occaſion, of an effect. 
The word is Greek, @cacaTap]1x@- ; formed from the verb 
Fexrd]agxw, I pre-exiſt, I go before. 5 
Such, e. gr. is a diſeaſe which co- operates with ſome other 
diſeaſe, ſubſequent thereto. Thus, anger, or heat of a climate, 
bring on ſuch a diſpoſition of the juices, as occaſions a fever; 
where the ill diſpoſition is the immediate cauſe, and the heat or 
anger, the procatarctic cauſee. 
PROCED NDO, in law, a writ whereby a plea or cauſe, 
formerly called from an inferior court to the chancery, king's 
bench, or common pleas, by writ of privilege, habeas corpus, 


| 


or certiorari, is releaſed, and returned to the other court td be 


propolition, which exprefles what is to be done. See PRoro- | 
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feet; the elephant alone excepted; in whom the ſhortneſs of 
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proceeded in; upon its appearing that the defendant has no cauſe 
of privilege, or that the matter comprized in the party's allega- 
tion is not well proved. 
Non PROCEDENDO 4d aſſiſam rege inconſulto. See NON. 
PROCEDURE, PRocttninss in law, the courſe of the 
ſeveral acts, expeditions, and inſtructions of a proceſs, or law- 
ſuit. See PRockss. | | 
Procedure is either civil or criminal. Civil procedure is that 
where the eſtate alone is concerned: criminal, or exiraordinary 
procedure, is that where the perſon is proſecuted. 
PROCEED, among merchants, that which ariſes from a thing. 
In which ſenſe they ſay, the net proceed. See NET. 
PROCELEUSMATICUS, ehh in the an- 
cient poetry, a foot conſiſting of four ſhort ſyllables: as, arietat. 
See Foor. | ; 
PROCESS, PRocessvs, in law, is uſed for all the proceedings 
in any cauſe or action, real or perſonal, civil or criminal, from 
the original writ, to the end. See ACTION. 55 
In France they carry on a formal proceſs againſt the memory $f 
poopie killed in duels; or that have murdered themſelves:--- 
irates, when taken in the fact, are hanged without any pro- 
ceſs; as are ſometimes alſo robbers. | 
PRoOcess is alſo uſed in a more reſtrained ſenſe, for that by which 
a man is firſt called into any temporal court; this being the be- 
ginning, or principal part, and that by which the reſt of the 
buſineſs is directed. 
The difference between proceſs and precept or warrant of the 
juſtices, is this; that the precept or warrant is only to attach or 
convene the party, before any indictment or conviction, and 
may be made either in the name of the king, or the juſtice: but 
proceſs is always in the king's name, and uſually after an indict- 
ment. See PRECEPT. 
PRockss by attainder. See the article ATTAINDER. 
PRocess, in chymiſtry, the whole courſe of an operation, or ex- 
periment. See OPERATION and EXPERIMENT. 


. 
PRockss, PRoczssus, in anatomy, is a term of equal import 


with apophyſis, prominence, protuberance, or production. See 
APoPHYSIS, Gec. 
Proceſs is particularly applied to certain eminences of the bones, 
and other parts; diſtinguiſhed by peculiar names, expreſſing 
their place, form, or the like. See BoNE. 
Such are the proceſſus peritonæi, proceſſus vermiformes, pro- 
ceſſus papillares, ciliares, &c. See VERMIFORMEs, PAPIL- 
LARES, CILIARE, PERITONAUM, Oc. 
PRockssus aliformis, C ALIFORMIS. 
ROCESSUS cornicularis, 8 See 3 CORNICULARIS. 
PRocEssUs pyrenoides, PYRENOIDES. 
PROCESSION, Proctss10, in theology, a term uſed for the 
manner wherein the Holy Spirit is conceived to iſſue from the 
Father and the Son, in the myſtery of the Trinity. Sce SPIRIT, 
TRiniTY, PERSON, c. 
The Greeks and Latins are not agreed about the proceſſion of 
the Holy Spirit. See GREEK. 
PROCESSION alſo denotes a ceremony in the Romiſh church, con- 
fiſting in a formal march of the clergy in their robes, and the 
people after them, putting up prayers, ſinging hymns, &c. and 
1 this manner making a viſit to ſome church, or other holy 
ace. 
here are general proceſſions of all the people in jubilees, and in 
public calamities. See JUBILEE.---The proceſſions of the 
holy ſacrament are very ſolemn.— They have alſo proceſſions, 
frequently, around the church, at the ſalutations, c. in the maſs. 
Anciently, among us, there were, in each pariſh, cuſtomary 
roceſſions of the pariſh- prieſt, and the patron of the church, 
with the chief flag, or holy banner, attended by the other pari- 
ſhioners, each aſcenſion-week; to take a circuit round the 
limits of the pariſh, and pray for a bleſſing on the fruits of the 
earth.---Of which cuſtom there ſtill remains a ſhadow in that 
annual perambulation, till called proceſſioning ; rough the order 
and devotion of the ancient proceſſious be almoſt loft. 
PROCESSUM continuando, a writ for the continuance of a 
proceſs, after the death of the chief juſtice, or other juſtices in 
the commiſſion of oyer and terminer. Reg. orig. 128. 
Recordo & PROCESSU mittendis. See RECORDO. 
PROCHEIN amy, PRoxIMUs amicus, in law, the neareſt 
friend, or perſon next a-kin, to a child in nonage; and who, 
in that reſpect, is allowed in law to deal and negotiate for him, 
to manage his affairs, to ſee him redreſſed of any wrong, and 
to be his guardian, if he hold land in ſocage. See GUARDIAN. 
By prochein amy is commonly underſtood the guardian in ſoc- 
age: though, in propriety, it is he who appears in court for 
an infant who ſues any action, and aids the infant in purſuit. 


thereof.---For, to ſue, an infant is not allowed to make an at- | 


torney; but the court will admit his prochein amy, next friend, 
as plaintiff; or his guardian, as defendant. | 
PR CIDENTIA, or PROLAPSUS ani, in medicine, is when, 
upon a diſcharge by ſtool, the inteſtinum rectum is protruded ſo 
far, as that it cannot be drawn back again into the body; or 
when drawn back, falls again. See RECTUM. 
This is ſometimes a chronical diſeaſe, eſpecially when it ariſes 
from a palſy: its cauſes are a relaxation of the fibres of the 
gectum, or of the ſphincter muſcle; either from the adſtriction 
of the alvus, a diarrhœa, dyſentery, or teneſmus. 
It is very difficultly cured, when attended with hæmorrhoids: 


city: theſe were called legati, and were ordinarily nominal 


required to reduce the fallen gut: which. ir: 
is apt to tumefy and morty, by the coral 25,90! font, 
It is ſubject to relapſe after reduction in ha air, 

upon violent crying; and is difficult to kee "M, Elpecig 

. a 'diarrhcea. ep up, in caſe g 

ROCIDENTIA uteri, the deſcent, or falling don | 
cauſed by a relaxation of the liga e COWN of the y, 
= pace. _ UrkRus. Saments Which lhould bold, 
the uterus fall into the vagina, ſo that its or: | 
* N with the finger within, or by he 5 be eil 
abia vulvæ; it is called a bearing don of n _ 
fall quite down, ſo as to hang pendulous withour 00 bum. —ff g | 
ſo as that no more of the inſide than the orig © Adis, þ | 

called a prolapſus, or procidentia.---[f falling 55 een, its , 
turned inlide out, and hang like a fleſhy bag with S low, it be PR 
equal ſurface, it is called a perver ſio uteri. : a rügged un. 0 
Theſe diſorders may proceed from violent motio 
coughing, ſneezing, fluor albus. They appear mol emen p 
in women with child, from the weight preſfing and : frequent 2 
upon the uterus; but eſpecially if the fœtus be de * bard 1 
Afr Ek. 3 be violently extracted. 10h le in: f 

ter replacing the part, reſtringents both inw N 
jection are here f "ſuch * in ria fg If in i 

7 rhoids, the 1 ſimplex, Go. 45, emo. al 
RQCIDENTIA, or PROLAPSUs, #vulg, th | 
of the uvula, or almonds of the ears. 8 - r relaxation PRO 

PROCLAMATION *, ProctLaMaTio, an inf 
diſpatched by the king, with the advice of This priy dumen th 
whereby the people are advertiſed of ſometling Wr PRC 
Jeſty thinks - _ them to know ; and whereby they are og 
times required to do, or not to do, certain thi 
and * council. ; Rs tings. See Kin 

* 3 — Nun origin, formed from proclamare, jalim 
Proclamations have the force of laws; but then the 
to be conſiſtent with the laws already in being; 2 
are ſuperſeded. See Law. TOE 

PROCLAMATION is alſo uſed for a ſolemn denunciation, or dec 
ration of war or peace. See WAR, Gc. : 4 

PROCLAMATION alſo denotes the act of notifying to the peo! 

the acceſſion of a prince to the crown. See en j 
The proclamation does not inveſt the prince with the regal autho- 
rity; it ſuppoſes him already inveſted therewith, and only gies 
notice thereof to the people. he og 

PROCLAMATION of @ fine is a notice openly and ſolemnly given 
thereof in the court of common pleas where it paſſed, and x 
all the aſſizes in the county held within one year after the in. 
ns it. See FINE. 

Theſe proclamations, at the aſſi⁊es, are made on tranſcripts of 
the fine, ſent by juſtices of the common pleas to the juſtices 
of the aſſize, and of the peace. 

PRocLAMATION, in a monaſtic ſenſe, is the accuſation of a fla 
or brother, by another brother, in open chapter, and in pre. 
{ſence of the ſuperior and community, for {ome external crime 
he has ſeen him commit. | 

PROCONDYLUS, Tea fua®», an appellation given to the 
firſt point of each finger. See ConDYLvus and FINGER. 

PRO-CONFESSO, inlaw.---When, upon a bill exhibited in entert: 

Chancery, the defendant appears, and is in contempt for not 
anſwering, and in cuſtody: upon an habeas corpus (which i 
granted by order) to bring him to the bar, the court aſſigns him 
a day to anſwer; which being expired, and no anſwer put in, 
ſecond habeas corpus is granted, and a farther day aſſigned; by 
which day, if he anſwer not, the bill, upon the plaintiff's mo- 
tion, ſhall be taken pro confeſſo, or as allowed, unlels caule be 
ſhewn by a day, which the court uſually gives. 
For want of ſuch cauſe ſhewed, upon motion, the ſubſtance 
of the plaintiff's bill ſhall be decreed, as if it had been confeſſes 
by the defendant's anſwer: or, after a fourth inſufficient aniyet 
made to the bill, the matter of fact not ſufficiently anſwered 
unto, ſhall be taken pro confe ſſo. 

PROCONSUL, a Roman magiſtrate, ſent to gover 4 

province with a conſular authority. See CoNsUL and FRe 

VINCE. 7 

The proconſuls were appointed out of the body of the ſenate; 

and ordinarily, as the year of any one's conſulate expired, he 

was ſent proconſul into ſome province. ; 

The proconſuls had the ſame honours, ec. with the conſul 

themſelves; except that they had only fix lictors and falce 

before them. See FascEs. : 1 

The proconſuls did not ordinarily hear and determine procene 

in perſon, but had that office performed by their aſleſſor dc 

other judges, conſtituted or delegated by them. a 

As the proconſils had the direction both of juſtice, of wat, a 

of the revenues; they had their ſeveral lieutenants in each cap 
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by the ſenate. See LEGATUS. : 
ExXecut, 


The proconſular function only held a year. The charges 


The principal cure is by aſtringents.---External aſſiſtance is allo ; 


their journey backwards and forwards, were borne by the pu Fon office 
lic, and were called viaticum. See VIATICUM. de a 17 it, t 
After the partition of the provinces between Auguſtus 1 . . lolet, y 
people, thoſe who preſided over the provinces of the pep" uta re 
were called eſpecially proconſuls. ; SY 4 , houſe 
PRocoNsSUL, in our ancient law-books, is ſometimes uled C e ſocie 
a juſtice in eyre, or juſtice errant. See JUSTICE. PRO- 22 
church. Sg 
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pROCREATION, PROCREATIO, the action of begetting, 


t h children. See GENERATION, _ 
TOR i ere a perſon commiſſioned to act as 

ROC = delegate, in behalf of another. See PROCURATOR. 

re OR procurator, in the civil law, is an officer appointed to 

P N in court, and manage the cauſes of parties who will 
pb uſe of his procuration. See CIVIL /aw, 
ently every body was obliged to appear in perſon ; and 
_ the affair happened to be drawn out to a great length, 
: allowed to create a pens, or proxy, in his cauſe. 
= this was a favour only granted for a certain time; till to- 
_ the middle of the 16th century, when it was decreed, that 
11 rocuration ſhould hold till revoked. == 5 
rons of the commons, are perſons ſkilled in the civil and 
PO fiaſtical laws, who exhibit their proxies, and make them- 
1 parties for their clients, to draw up acts and pleadings, 

roduce . 
with the proceeFings. See COLLEGE. 
Ded y- rin ere ; are admitted by the archbiſhop's 
fat and wear black robes, and hoods lined with white furs. 
proc Tons of the clergy, are deputies, or repreſentatives choſen by 
the clergy of each dioceſe, two for each ; and by the cathedral] 
nd collegiate churches, one for each: to fit in the lower houſe 
of convocation. See ConvoCcATION. 

PROCTORS in the univerſity, are two officers, choſen from among 
he ſtudents, to ſee good orders, and exerciſes daily performed 
there, See UNIVERSITY. 2 5 

pROCUMBENT leaves, in botany, ſuch leaves of plants as lie 
fat, or trailing on the ground. See LEAF, g 

PROCURATION, or PRocURacy, an act, or inſtrument, 
whereby a perſon is impowered to treat, tranſact, receive, &c. 
in another's name, as if he himſelf were actually preſent. 
See PROCURATOR. | 
When a man treats in behalf of another, the firſt thing is to 
examine his procuration, Or procuracy. 

Prucuration is now little uſed in this ſenſe, except in the caſe 
of a perſon who collects the fruits of a benefice for another. 

ProCURATION, in the canon law, is uſed for the repaſt or en- 
tertainment anciently given to church-officers or ordinaries, 
who came to viſit in churches or monaſteries, whether they 
were biſhops, archdeacons, or viſitors. See VISITATION, 
Procuration was due to the pope's legates, and even to popes 
themſelves, when they came into France ; and the charge was 
comprized in the bulls then granted. 
Complaints were frequently made to the pope, of the exceſſive 
charges of the procurations of biſhops and archdeacons, upon 
which they were prohibited by ſeveral councils and bulls, 
That of Clement IV. mentioned in the Monaſticon, is very 
expreſs ; wherein that pope tells us, complaint had been made, 
that the archdeacon of Richmond, viſiting the dioceſe, tra- 
relled with one hundred and three horſes, twenty-one dogs, 
and three hawks ; and did ſo grievouſly oppreſs a religious houſe 
with that vaſt equipage, that he cauſed the monks to ſpend in 
an hour as much as would have maintained them a long time. 

FROCURATION is now uſed for a ſum of money paid yearly by 
pariſh-prieſts to the biſhop, or archdeacon, in lieu of this 
— towards defraying the charge of their viſitation. 

e VISITATION, 

PROCURATOR, PRocTos, or PRoxx, a perſon who has 

* or office AT to him, to act in behalf of another. 
ROCURATION, and PROCTOR. | 

et ey proxies of the _ parliament, in our law-books, 

we called procurators. See PROXY. 

The word is alſo uſed for a vicar, or lieutenant, --- Thus in 

Fetrus Bleſenſis, we read of a procurator regni. | 
Thoſe who manage cauſes in Doctors Commons, are alſo called 
procurators, or proctors. See PROCTOR. 

The biſhops are ſometimes called procuratores ecclefiarum, and 
” + arg an ſent by the clergy to convocation, procura- 

dee CONVOCATION. | 

In our ſtatutes, a perſon who gathers the fruits of a benefice 
for another, is particularly called procurator; and the inſtru- 
ment impowering him to receive the ſame, procuracy. 
Ee is alſo a kind of magiſtrate in ſeveral cities of 

taly, who takes care of the public intereſts.- There are procu- 

rators of St. Mark p 

(Ox ark, procurators at Venice, at Genoa, &c. 

8 a y there was but one procurator of St. Mark at Venice: 
. the number was augmented to nine, when the ſenate 
I recs 22 appointing, that for the future none ſhould be 

5 5 the dignity but after the death of ſome of the nine. 
= 85 neceſſities of the republic, the number was after- 
* Sy arged to forty ; though of theſe there are only nine 

r the title of procurators, and whoſe place is regularly 
th, hey are adminiſtrators of the church of St. Mark, and 

. toe. attached thereto, the patrons of orphans, and 
The . of teſtaments. | 
Mr: ce 2 more luſtre from the merit of thoſe who diſ- 
by _ ee its authority. They are cloathed in black, 
hs , = 2 ſleeves. | 7 
dus houſe h Neri, anciently, was the advocate of a reli- 

> Who was to ſolicit the intereſt, and plead the cauſes 


0 t e 4 
wens ty. See Apvocare and Apvoukk. 
URATORES 


witneſſes, prepare cauſes for ſentences, and attend the | 


PRO 


PROC VON, in aſtronomy, a fixed ſtar of the ſecond mag- 
nitude in canis minor. See Canis minor, and CANICULAR. 

PRODES hommes, g. d. wiſe or diſcreet men, in our ancient 
cuſtoms, a title given to the barons, and other military tenants, 
who are called to the king's council, and were to give advice 
according to the beſt of their prudence, and knowledge. See 
THANE, BARON, &c. 

PRODICTATOR, among the Romans, a magiſtrate who 
had the power, and did the office of a dictator. See DicTATOR. 
The Romans ſometimes created a 3 in caſes where 
they could not have a dictator. Fabius Maximus was pro- 
diftator. | 

PRODROMUS, =poSyouS-, literally denotes a forerunner, a 
harbinger.--Hence, 

PRopROMus morbus, among phyſicians, is uſed for a diſeaſe 

which precedes or foreruns a greater. 

Thus a ſtraitneſs of the breaſt is a prodromus of a conſump- 

tion, Ec. a vertigo is ſometimes a prodromus of an apoplexy. 

See PHTHIsIs, APOPLEXY, VERTIGO, Ec. 

PRODUCE,---Net PRopuce. See the article NE T produce. 

PRODUCING, in geometry, denotes the continuing a right 
line, or drawing it out farther, till it have any aſſigned length. 
See LINE. | ; 

PRODUCT, in arithmetic and geometry, the factum of two 

numbers ; or the quantity ariſing from, or produced by, the 

multiplication of two or more numbers, lines, &c. into one 
another. See FacTum, 

Thus, if 6 be multiplied by 8, the product is 48, See Mol- 

TIPLICATION. 

In lines it is always (and ſometimes in numbers) called the 

rectangle between the two lines, multiplied by one another. 

See RECTANGLE, | 

PRODUCTION, in anatomy, a continuation, or proceſs. 

See PROCEss, 

PROEDRUS, See., in antiquity. See EpIST AT Es. 

PROEM, Prxootmivm, a term anciently uſed for preface. See 

PREFACE. | 

PROEMPTOSIS, in aſtronomy, that which makes the new 

moons appear a day later, by means of the lunar equation, 

than they would do without that equation. See Moon and 

EQUATION. | 

PROFANATION, in religion, the doing of ſomething diſ- 

reſpectful to holy or ſacred things. See PRor ang. 
PROFANE, a term uſed in oppoſition to holy, ſacred. See 
SACRED, c. | 

Except churches, and church-yards, all places are eſteemed 
profane.--By the canon law, a ſacred chalice, or cup, becomes 
profane, by giving it a blow with an hammer. 

PROFANE is alſo applied in general to all perſons who have not 

the ſacred character, and all things which do not belong to the 

ſervice of religion. 

In this ſenſe, Xenophon, Seneca, &c. are profane authors.--- 


PROFECTITIOUS. See ADvENTITIOUS. 
PROFERF, in law, the time appointed for the accounts of 
ſheriffs, and other officers, to be given into the exchequer 
which, by ſtat. 51. Hen. 3. is to be twice in the year. See 
SHERIFF and EXCHEQUER. - 

The word is formed of the French proferer, to produce. 


PRO ER, is alſo uſed for an offer, or endeavour to proceed in 


an action by a perſon concerned ſo to do. 

Trinity-term ſhall begin the monday next after Trinity-ſunday, 
whenever it ſhall happen to fall, for the keeping of the eſſoins, 
prefers, returns, and other ceremonies heretofore in uſe. Stat. 
an. 32. Hen. 8. 


Prorizn the half-mark. See the article HALF mark, 


PROFESSED monk, or nun, one who having made the vow, 
is admitted of a religious order. See Vow, Monk, and 
RELicious. | 
In this ſenſe the word is uſed in oppoſition to novice. See 
Novice and PROBATION. | 
PROFESSIO widuitatis. See the article ViDurTATIs. 
PROFESSION, PxroFess0, in a monaſtic ſenſe, the entering 
into a religious order; or an action whereby a perſon offers 
himſelf to God, by a vow of obſerving three things, viz. 
obedience, chaſtity, and poverty, which he promiſes invio- 
lably to maintain. See Vow, ORDER, Cc. 
This is called ſane religionis profeſſio, and the perſon a reli- 
ou profeſſed, See RELIGIOUS. | 

erſons are not admitted to make profeſſion till after a year of 
probation. See PROBATION, NoviciaTer, &c. | 
PROFESSOR, in the univerſities, a perſon who teaches, or 
lectures publicly, ſome art or ſcience, in a chair eſtabliſhed 
for that purpoſe. See CHAIR, 
The profeſſors in foreign univerſities teach the arts, and have 
their claſles of pupils ; thoſe in our univerſities only read public 
lectures in term-time. See TERM. 

Of profeſſors we have a great number, ſome denominated from 
the arts they profeſs, as caſuiſtical profeſſor, Hebrew profeſſor, 
phyfic profeſſor, divinity profeſſor, &c. 
Others from thoſe who founded the profeſſor/hip, or aſſigned a 
revenue for the ſupport of the profeſſor ; as the Savilian pro- 
feſſors of aſtronomy and geometry, the Lucaſian profeſſor of 
mathematics, Margaret profeſſor of divinity, &c. | 


Me oe, eccleſiæ parechialis, are the church- wardens, 
church. I is to act as proxies and repreſentatives of my 


ee Cyr 
OL, Il HURCH warden. 


Regius PROFESSORS, See the article Rec1ys, 


9 R PRO- 


The Heathen prieſts, pontiffs, &c. alſo paſs with us for profane. 
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PROF ILE, in architecture, the figure, or draught of a build- 
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PROGNOSTIC *, ProcGNoss, in medicine, a judgment of 


the event either of a ſtate of health, or of a diſeaſe : as, whether 


Gove 


PRO 


PROFICISCENDUM. ----Capias conductos ad proficiſcendum. | 


See CAPIASs. 


ing, fortification, or the like, wherein are expreſſed the ſeveral 
heights, widths, and thickneſſes, ſuch as they would appear, 
were the building cut down perpendicularly from the roof to 


the foundation, ö 
Whence the profile is alſo called the ſection, ſometimes ortho- 


graphical ſection; and by Vitruvius alſo, ſciagraphy. See SEC- 
TION and ORTHOGRAPHY. ; 
Profile, in this ſenſe, amounts to the ſame with elevation; and 


ſtands oppoſed to a plan, or ichnography. See PLAN and 
IcnnoGRAPHY. 


PROFILE is alſo uſed for the contour, or out-line of a figure, | 


building, member of architecture, or the like ; as a baſe, a 
cornich, &c. | 5 
Hence profiling is ſometimes uſed for deſigning, or deſcribing 
the member with rule, compaſs, &c. 

PROFILE, in ſculpture and painting.---A head, a portrait, &c, 
are ſaid to be in profile, when they are repreſented ſide-ways, 
or in a ſide- view. 

As, when in a portrait there is but one fide of the face, one eye, 
one cheek, c. ſhewn, and nothing of the other. On almoſt 
all medals, the faces are repreſented in bee See MEDAL. 

PROFITS, pernor of. See the Article PERNOR. FE 

PROFLUVIUM, in medicine, any kind of flux, or liquid 
evacuation, See FLUx. Whence, 

PROFLUVIUM wventris, flux of the belly, denotes a diarrhoea, See 


DIARRHOEA, 
PROFUNDUS. See MuscLE. 


it ſhall end in life, or death; be long, or ſhort; mild, or 
malignant, &c. taken from certain ſymptoms thereof. See 


DIGNUM and SYMPTOM. | 
*The word comes from the Greek 7e5ſvwo1s, fore-knowwledge : 


whence alſo @esyvw5 kw, a prognoſtic fign. 
In all continued fevers, Morton tells us, a ſtrong equable pulſe 


is a good prognoſtic, and always preſages well, whatever other | 


threatening ſymptoms attend it; on the contrary, a quick, 
feeble, intermitting pulſe is a progno/tic of death, how much 
ſoever the other ſymptoms may flatter. See PULSE, 
Hippocrates obſerves, that all predictions and progno/tics of 
acute diſeaſes are very fallacious ; Diemerbroeck, however, 
adds, that in the plague of Nimeguen, fixth day criſes were 
conſtantly found fatal progne/tics ; alſo to be infected about the 
new, or full moon ; faintings in the beginning of the diſeaſe, 
and palpitations of the heart, were found deadly progno/tics ; 
on the contrary, a pleuriſy, and ſuppreſſion of ſtool, were good 
prognoſtics. 

The prognoſis is a part of ſemeiology. See SEMEIOLOGY. 
PRO ON OST ICS of the weather. See the article WEATHER. 
PROGRAMMA, anciently denoted a letter ſealed with the 

king's ſeal. See SEAL. +» | 
PROGRAMMA is alſo a college term, ſignifying a billet, or adver- 

tiſement poſted up, or given into the hand, by way of invi- 
tation to an oration, or other college ceremony, containing the 
argument, or ſo much as is neceſſary for the underſtanding 
thereof. Programma's are ſent to invite people to affiſt at 
declamations, dramatic performances, &c. | 
PROGRESSION, PRroGRtss0, an orderly advancing, or 

going forward, in the ſame manner, courſe, tenor, &c. 

PRoGREss1ON, in mathematics, is either arithmetical, or geo- 
metrical. | 

Arithmetical PROGRESSION is a ſeries of quantities equidiſtant 
from each other; i. e. either increaſing or decreaſing by the 
ſame common interval or difference. See SERIES. 

Thus 3, 6, 9, 12, 15, 18, c. make an arithmetical progreſſion ; 

becauſe increaſing, or differing equally, by 3: Thus alſo 25, 

20, 15, 10, and 5, are in arithmetical progreſſion, decreaſing by 

a common difference, 

In every arithmetical progreſſion, whether increaſing or decreaſ- 

ing, the ſum of the firſt and laſt term is equal to the ſum of 

any two intermediate terms equidiſtant from the extremes ; as 
alſo, if the numhgr of terms be uneven, to the double of the 
middle term.---For inſtance : | | 


3» 6, 9, 12, 15, I8, 21 
12, 9, 6, 3 


E 


24, 24, 24, 24 


Hence 19. we find the ſum of any arithmetical progreſſion by 
multiplying the ſum of the firſt and laſt term by half the num- 
ber of terms. | 
2%. Having therefore the firſt term, the difference, and the 
number of terms given ; the ſum of the progreſſion is had by 
multiplying the firſt term by the number of terms, and to the 
product adding the product ariſing from the difference multi- 
plied into the ſemi- difference of the number of terms from the 
ſquare of that ſame number. 

Thus, ſuppoſe the firſt term 3, the number of terms 7, and the 

difference 3; the product of 3 and 7 = 21 being added to the 
product 63, of the difference 3 multiplied into the ſemi-diffe- 
rence of the number of terms 7, from the ſquare thereof 49, 


 Whence it follows, that the ſum of a Progreſſin 


Geometrical PROGRESSION, is a ſeries of quantities inereaf 


==21, gives 84, the ſum of the progreſſion, 


| 


5. The number of terms leſſened by one 
the common difference, and the firſt term added to call b 


» being m 201. 


the ſum is the laſt term. Thus in a © Produg 

where the difference is 3, and the [Peaks : ors 52 — 

plied by 3, produces 153, to which adding 5 N eing mult. 

the laſt term required. > Me ſum I58 3; 

4*. If the progreſſion begin with o, th f. 

equal to half the product of the laſt waa — N 
715 


number of terms. 


from o, is ſubduple the ſum of ſo m inn 
greateſt. ed e ots 
55. In an arithmetical progreſſion, as the di 

of the firſt and laſt term 5 double mo ang of the ſun 
grefſion, is to the difference of the firſt term fro of the jy. 
ſo is the ſum of the firſt and laſt terms to they the la; 
difference, Pregrefſand 


decreaſing in the ſame ratio or proportion; or a ſeri. c N 
tities that are continually proportional. See Poe: of quan. 
GEOMETRICAL, ORTION ang 
Thus 1, 2, 4, 8, 16, 32, 64, &c. make a geometric] 

greſſiun; Or 729, 243, 81, 27,9, 3, I. cat pro. 
19, In every geometrical progreſſion, the product of f. 

treme terms is equal to the product of two inte e en 
terms equidiſtant from the extremes; as alſo, if mel 
of terms be uneven, to the {quare of the middle number 
For example : term.— 


35 6, I2, 24, 48, 96 
I2, 6, 3 


288, 288, 288 


— 


29, If the difference of the firſt and laſt term of 2 geometrical 
progreſſion be divided by a number leſs than the denoming 
of the ratio, i. e. than the quotient of a greater term din 
by a leſs ; the quotient will be the ſum of all the terms excey 


| 
= greateſt : Hence, by adding the greateſt ſum, we hav the 
um of the whole progreſſion. f 
Thus, in a progreſſion of 5 terms, beginning with 3, and the ? 
denominator being likewiſe 3, the greateſt term wil be 24 t 
If then the difference of the Bk and laſt term 240, be dale it 
by 2, a number leſs by 1 than the denominator ; the quotiet Pp! 
120, added to 243, gives 363, the ſum of the progreſin. bt 
Hence, 3*. the firſt or leaſt term of a progreſſion, is to the fun bc 
of the progreſſion, as the denominator leſſened by 1, to its pe th 
likewiſe leflened by 1 ; the exponent of which power is equl 3 
to the number of terms. ys do 
Thus, ſuppoſing the firſt term 1, the denominator 2, and the de 
number of terms 8; the ſum will be 255. He 
4*. Hence alſo the difference between the laſt term and the 12 
ſum is to the difference between the firſt term and the ſum, s bod 
unity to the denominator : Wherefore, if the difference b. fine 
tween the firſt term and the ſum, be divided by the differente and 
between the ſum and the laſt term, the quotient is the den- penc 
minator. para 
Arch of PROGRESSION, See the article ARCH. toun 
PROHIBITED goods, in commerce, ſuch commodities with 
are not allowed to be either imported or exported. See Con. P, 1 
TRABAND. „ ſpace 
PROHIBITIO de vb directa parti, is a writ judicial, d. equa] 
rected to the tenant, prohibiting him from making waſte upon by thi 
the land in controverſy, during the ſuit,---It is ſometimesal meter 
directed to the ſheriff, _ | AP, 
PROHIBITION, PRonipBiT1o, the act of forbidding, or l part v 
hibiting any thing. | om 
It is the prohibition of the law that makes the fin : A teat wy þ 
frequently bequeaths things with a prohibition to alienate, | I 
PROHIBITION, in common law, denotes a writ ifſued out of tl - is 
chancery, king's-bench, or common-pleas, to forbid 0 o 15 
other court, either ſpiritual or ſecular, to proceed in a0 - e 
there depending; upon ſuggeſtion, that the cognizance ir P m 
belongeth not to that court. . F * Pp 
It is now uſually taken for that writ which lieth for my ny v a5 
is impleaded in the court Chriſtian, for a cauſe belonging Y 2 
temporal juriſdiction, or the cognizance of the King co 1 cont 
I, as the judge l 5. The 
whereby, as well the party and his council, 1 The 
ſelf, and the regiſter, are forbid to proceed any farther * wo 
cauſe, See CourT, CIVIL Law, S. W 5 e 
|[PROJECTILE, or Pxoj Ec, in mechanics, a hen) © Ns! 
: pug ict i jon by an external force! „ as 1 
which being put into a violent motion by and left w gr tion. 


preſſed thereon, is diſmiſſed from the agent, 
its courſe. See Mor ION. 1 or a fg 
Such, e. gr. is a ſtone thrown out of the han ON 7 
arrow from a bow, a bullet from a gun, Sc. 


| nuati otion of PRO) 
The cauſe of the continuation of the m == 4 ion, after del 


or what it is determines them to perſiſt in | 4 
cauſe ceaſes to act, has puzzled the philoſophers. 
TION and COMMUNICA TION. | 4 
The Peripatetics account for it from the air, vn pt 7 
ently agitated by the motion of the pre 1 ? ile 2. 
hand and fling, and forced to follow the 27 | the proj 
lerated therein, does, upon the diſmiſſion 0 
3 


and protrude it forward, to prevent a vacuum. 


Se VACUUM. 
The moderns ac 


refs after it, 


count for the motion of prejectiles on a much 
tional and eaſy principle; it being, in effect, a natural 
= ce from one of the great laws of nature; viz. T hat 
conſe bein indifferent as to motion or reſt, will neceſſarily 
all bodies ate they are put into, except ſo far as they are 


3 Tal forced to change it by ſome new cauſe. See 
11 


E. FR . | is RES 
75 2 projet put in motion muſt continue to move eternally 


me right line, and with the fame velocity ; were it 

on * 5 45 no . from the medium, nor had, any force 
5 oravity to encounter, ; 8 : 1 : 

0 be doctrine of the motion of projediles is the foundation of 
- unnery. See GUNNERY. . 

all S the motion of PROJECTILES.---I. If a heavy body be 
Laws [4 1 perpendicularly, it will continue to aſcend or deſcend 
refe ndicularly : becauſe both the projecting and the gravi- 
ee force are found in the ſame line of direction. 
tating heavy body be projected horizontally, it will, in its 


e deſcribe a parabola 3 the medium being ſuppoſed void 


Fo te body is equally impelled 18 impreſſed force, ac. 


cording to the right line AR, (rab. MEcHanics, fig. 46.) and 
| force of gr | 

0 EO While then the body by the action of the 
oth eſſed force is arrived in Q by the force of gravity it will 
ee in OM; and, therefore will be found in M. But 
5 motion in the direction AR will ſtill be uniform (ſee 
1 10x); and, therefore, the ſpaces QA and ꝙ A are as the 
times; and the ſpaces QM and 9m, are likewiſe as the ſquares 
of the times. Therefore, A Q : A9 os QM m. That 
is PM: m: AP: a p. 

our 

77 horizontally, is a parabola. See PARA BO! A. 

Two hundred years ago, the philoſophers took the line deſcribed 
by a body projected horizontally, e. gr. a bullet out of a can- 
non while the force of the powder exceeded the weight of 
the bullet conſiderably, to be a right line; after which it be- 
came 4 curve. : . 
N. Tartaglia was the firſt who perceived the miſtake, and main- 
izined the path of the bullet to be a crooked line, throughout 
its whole extent; but it was Galileo who firſt determined the 
preciſe curve the bullet deſcribed ; and ſhewed the path of the 
bullet, projected horizontally from an eminence, to be a para- 
bola ; the vertex whereof is the point where the bullet quits 
the cannon. : : 
3. If a heavy body be projected obliquely, either upwards or 
downwards, in a medium void of reſiſtance ; it will likewiſe 
deſcribe a parabola, 
Hence, 1e, the parameter of the diameter of the parabola AS 
(fg. 47.) is a third proportional to the ſpace through which the 
body deſcends in any given time, and the celerity, which is de- 
fined by the ſpace paſſed over in the ſame time; i. e. to AP 
and A (Q.---29. Since the ſpace deſcribed by a body falling per- 
pendicularly in one minute, is 15 & Paris feet in a ſecond; the 
parameter of the diameter of the parabola to be deſcribed is 
found, if the ſquare of the ſpace paſſed over by the projectile 
with the imprefſed force in a ſecond, be divided by 15 . 
P, If then the velocity of the projectiles be the ſame, the 
ſpaces deſcribed in the ſame time by the force impreſſed, are 


equal; conſequently the parameter of the parabola's paſſed over | 


by the compound motion, is the ſame.---4. If from the para- 
meter of the diameter be ſubtracted quadruple the altitude of 
AP, the remainder 1s the parameter of the axis; the fourth 
part whereof is the diſtance of the vertex of the axis from the 
focus of the parabola. Hence the celerity of the projectile 
being given, the parabola deſcribed by the prejectile may be 
lad down on paper.---5. The line of direction of the projectile 
AR is a tangent to the parabola in A. 

dr Iſaac Newton ſhews, in his principia, that the line a pro- 
on — approaches nearer to an hyperbola than a 
parabola, | 

4. A projeftile in equal times deſcribes portions of its parabolic 
path, as AM, Am, which are ſubtended by equal ſpaces of the 


horizon AT, T.; i. e. in equal times it paſſes over equal | 


horizontal ſpaces. 5 
5. The quantity or amplitude of the path AB, i. e. the range 
of the projed7ile, is to the parameter of the diameter AS, as the 
line of the angle of elevation RAB to its ſecant. 
Hence, 1. The ſemiparameter is to the amplitude of the path 
B, as the whole fine to the ſine of double the angle of ele- 
ton. 2. If then the celerity of two prejectiles be the ſame, 
© parameter is the ſame. Wherefore, ſince the ſemipara- 
meter of the path, in the one caſe, is to the amplitude, as the 
Whole line to the ſine of double the angle of elevation; and 
the ſemiparameter of the path in the other caſe is to the ampli- 
; tude, as the whole ſine to the ſine of double the angle of ele- 


vation: We may ſay farther, as the amplitude is to the ſine of 


the angle of double the elevation in the one caſe, ſo is the am- | 


Plitude to the fine of the angle of double the elevation in the 
other caſe. The amplitudes therefore, or magnitudes of the 
=, are as the fines of double the angles of elevation; the 
1 "ity of the projectile remaining the ſame, | 

be celerity of the projectile being the ſame, the amplitude 


avity according to the right line AC, perpen- | 


ſe or path therefore, AM m, of a heavy body pro- 


AB is greateſt, i. e. the range of the prejectile is greateſt, at af 
angle of elevation of 459; and the amplitudes or ranges, at 
angles of elevation equally diſtant from 45, are equal. 
This is found by experiment; and is Itkewiſe demonſtrabl 
thus: Since the ratio of the fine of double the angle of eleva- 
tion to the amplitude is always the ſame, while the celerity of 
the projectile remains the ſame ; as the fine of double the angle 
of elevation increaſes, the amplitude will increaſe. Where- 
fore, ſince the fine of double the angle of elevation of 450 is 
radius, or the largeſt ſine; the amplitude, or range in that ele- 
vation, muſt be the greateſt. Again, ſince the ſines of angles 
equidiſtant from right angles; #. gr. 809 and 1009 are the 
ſame ; and the double angles niuſt be equidiſtant from a right 
angle, if the ſimple ones be ſo ; the amplitudes or ranges at 
elevations equidiſtant from 459, muſt be equal. 

Hence, ſince as the whole ſine is to the fine of double the angle 
of elevation; ſo is the ſemiparameter to the amplitude; and. 
the whole ſine is equal to double the fine of the angle of eleva- 
tion, if that be 459: Under the angle of elevation 452, the 
amplitude is equal to the ſemiparameter. 

7. The greateſt range or amplitude being given; to determine 
the amplitude or range under any other given angle of ele- 
dation; the celerity remaining the ſame. Say thus; As the 
whole ine is to the ſine of double the angle of any other eleva- 
tion; ſo is the greateſt amplitude or range, to the amplitude 


required. | 


Thus, ſuppoſe the greateſt range of a mortar at 45, to be 
6000 paces, and the length of the range at 300, required; it 
will be found 5196 paces. 

8. The velocity of a projectile being given, to find its greateſt 
range or amplitude, Since the celerity of the projectile is given 
in the ſpace it will paſs over by the impreſſed force; e. gr. in 
one ſecond ; there is nothing required but to find the parameter 
of the path (by corol. 2. of the 3d law); for half of this is the 


amplitude or range required. 


Suppoſe, e. gr. the celerity of the projectile ſuch as that in one 


ſecond it will run over 1000 feet, or 12000 inches: If then 
I 44000000 be divided by 181, the quotient will give the para- 
meter of the path 795580 inches, or 66298 feet. The range 
or amplitude required, therefore, is 33149. Any object, there- 
fore, found within this extent, may be ſtruck by the projectile. 
9. The greateſt range or amplitude being given; to find the 
velocity of the projectile, or the horizontal ſpace, it will paſs 
over in a ſecond. Since double the greateſt amplitude is the 
parameter of the path ; between double the greateſt amplitude, 
and the ſpace paſſed over in a ſecond by a body falling perpen- 
dicularly, viz. 181 Paris inches, find a mean proportional ; for 
this will be the ſpace deſcribed by the projectile in the given 
ſecond. | 

Thus, if the greateſt amplitude be 1000 feet, or 12000 inches, 
the ſpace required will be / (12000.181) = 120 feet and 4 


inches. 


Io. To determine the greateſt altitude to which a body obliguely 
projected will riſe. The rule is; biſe& the amplitude AB in 
t, and from the point t erect a perpendicular ? m ; this fn will 
be the greateſt altitude to which the body projected, according 
to the direction AR, will ariſe. | 
II. The range or amplitude A B, and the angle of elevation 
BAR, being given; to determine the greateſt alitude of the 
projectile, If AR be taken for the whole fine, BR will be 
the fine, and AB the co-fine of the angle of elevation BAR: 
Wherefore ſay, As the co-fine of the angle of elevation is to 
the ſine of the ſame; ſo is the amplitude AB to a fourth num- 
ber, which will be BR ; the fourth part whereof is the greateſt 
altitude required. | | : 
Hence, ſince from the given velocity of a prejectile, its greateſt 
range or amplitude, and thence its range under any other angle, 
is found; the velocity being given, the greateſt altitude of the 
projectile is likewiſe found. bo 
12. The altitude of the range tm is to the eighth part of the 
parameter, as the verſed ſine of double the angle of elevation 
to the whole fine. EE. | 
Hence, 1. Since, as the whole ſine is to the verſed fine of double 
the angle of elevation in one caſe; fo is the eighth part of the 
arameter to the altitude of the range: And as the whole ſine 
is to the verſed fine of double the angle of elevation in any other 


caſe ; ſo is the eighth part of the parameter to the altitude: but 


the velocity remaining the ſame, the parameter, in different 
angles of elevation, will likewiſe be the ſame : The altitudes of 
the ranges under different angles of elevations are as the verſed 
ſines of double their angles.---2. Hence alſo, the yelocities 
remaining the fame, the altitudes of the ranges are in a dupli- 
cate ratio of the fines of double the angles of elevation. 
13. The horizontal ee of any mark or object, together with 
its height above, or depth beneath the horizon, being given; to 
find the angle of elevation required to hit the ſaid object. 
Wolfius gives us the following theorem, the reſult of a regular 
inveſtigation : Suppoſe the parameter of the diameter AS, Sa; 
In bb, AI c, the whole ſine t. Then, as c is to? + yf 
(44 —ab—c2?:) ſo is the whole ſine t, to the tangent of the 
angle of elevation required RAB. 
Dr. Haney gives the following eaſy and compendious geome- 
trical conſtruction of the problem; which he likewiſe deduces 
from an analytical inveſtigation. 
Having the right angle LDA, (fe. 48.) make DA, DF, he 
| great 218 
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PROJECTION, in perſpective, denotes the appearance or repre- 


PROIECTION F the 0 in plano, is a repreſentation of the 
a 


PRO 


greateſt range, D G the horizontal diſtance, and DB, DC, the 
dicular height of the object ; and draw G B, and make 
| 5 equal thereto, Then with the radius A C, and centre E, 
ſweep an arch, which, if the thing be poſſible, will interſect 
the line AD in H; and the line DH being laid both ways 
from F, will give the points K and L; to which draw the lines 
GL, GK. 
Here the angles LG D, K GD, are the elevations required 
for hitting the object B.---But note, that if B be below the 
horizon, its deſcent DC DB, muſt be laid from A, ſo as 
to have A C r to ADT DC. Note likewiſe, that if in de- 


ſcents, D H be greater than FD, and fo K fall below D; the 


angle K G D ſhall be the depreſſion below the horizon. 


It may be here obſerved, that the elevation ſought conſtantly | 


biſects the angle between the perpendicular and the object. 
This the author was not aware of, when he gave the firſt ſolu- 
tion of the problem; but upon diſcovering it, obſerves, that 


nothing can be more compendious, or bid fairer for the per- 


fection of the art of gunnery; ſince it is here as eaſy to ſhoot 
with a mortar at any object in any ſituation, as if it were on 

the level; nothing more being required but to lay the piece, 

ſo as to paſs in the middle line between the zenith and the ob- 

ject, and giving it the due charge. See MOoRT AR. 

14. The times of the projections or caſts under different angles 

of elevation, the velocity remaining the ſame, are as the ſines 


of the angles of elevation. 
15. The velocity of a projectile, together with the angle of ele- 
vation RAB, being given (fig. 47.); to find the range, or am- 
litude A B, and the altitude of the range t m, and deſcribe the 
path AmB. To the horizontal line AB erect a perpendicular 
AD, which is to be the altitude whence the projectile falling, 
might acquire the given velocity: on AD deſcribe a ſemi- 
circle AQ, cutting the line of direction AR in Q; through 
Q draw Cm parallel to AB, and make CQ Qn. From 


the point m let fall a perpendicular m# to AB: laſtly, through 


the vertex M deſcribe the parabola A m B. | 
Here Am B is the path ſought, 4 C Quits amplitude or range, 
tm the altitude of the range, and 4 C D the parameter. 
Hence, 19. The velocity of a projectile being given, the ampli- 
tudes and altitudes of all the poſſible ranges are given at the 
ſame time. For, drawing E A, we have under the angle of 


elevation E AB, the altitude AI, and the amplitude 4 IE : | 


Under the angle of elevation FA B, the altitude AH, the am- 
plitude 4 HF. 29. Since AB is perpendicular to AD, it is a 
tangent to the circle in A: hence the angle ADQ is equal to 


the angle of elevation RAB; de age AIM is double the 
the fourth part of the 


angle of elevation; and therefore C 
amplitude, is the right ſine; A C the altitude of the range, the 
verſed ſine of double the angle of elevation. | 
16. The altitude m of a caſt, or its amplitude AB, to- 
_ gether with the angle of elevation RAB, being given; to find 
the velocity wherewith the projedile firſt moved, that is, the 
altitude AD, in falling from whence it would acquire the like 
velocity. Since AC tn is the verſed fine, CQ AB, 
the right ſine of double the angle of elevation AI Q; to the 
verſed ſine of double the angle of elevation, find the whole ſine, 
and the height of the caſt. Or to the right ſine of double the 
angle of elevation, the whole fine, and the fourth part of the 
amplitude, find a fourth proportional. This will be the radius 
IQ or IA, the double whereof AD is the altitude required. 
PROJECTING table. See the article TABLE. 
PROJECTION, in mechanics, the action of giving a pro- 
jectile its motion. See PROJECTILE. 85 
f the direction of the force whereby the projectile is put in 
motion, be perpendicular to the horizon, the projection is ſaid 
to be perpendicular; if parallel to the apparent horizon, it is 
ſaid to be a horizontal projection; if it make an oblique angle 
with the horizon, the projection is oblique. See OBLIQUE, 
The angle ARB, (rab. mechan. fig. 47.) which the line of 
direction A R makes with the horizontal line AB, is called 


the angle of elevation of the projectile. 


ſentation of an object on the perſpective plane. See PLANE. 
The projection, e. gr. of a point, as A, (tab. . off fg. I.) 
is a point a, through which the optic ray O A paſſes from the 
objective point through the plane to the eye; or it is the point 
a, wherein the plane cuts the optic ray. 

And hence is eaſily conceived what is meant by the projection 


of a line, a plane, or a folid, See PERSPECTIVE. 


ſeveral points or places of the ſurface of the ſphere, and of 
the circles deſcribed thereon, or of any aſſigned parts thereof, 
ſuch as they appear to the eye ſituate at a given diſtance, upon 
a tranſparent plane placed between the eye and the ſphere. See 
SPHERE and PLANE. 
For the laws of this projection, ſee PERSPECTIVE ; the prejection 
of the ſphere being only a particular caſe of perſpective. 

he principal uſe of the prejection of the ſphere is in the con- 
ſtruction of planiſpheres, and particularly maps and charts, 
which are ſaid to be of this or that projection, according to 
the ſeveral ſituations of the eye, and the perſpective plane with 
regard to the meridians, parallels, and other points and places 
to be repreſented, See PLANISPHERE, Ec. 
The moſt uſual projection of maps of the world is that on the 


PRO 


meridian being the horizon: The next ig that 
on 


of the equator, wherein the pole is ; e 4/ 
meridians the radii of a clicks, &c, ; The Were ad Fg 


0 here. i repreſents 

ee the application of the doctrine of the prota: 
ſphere, in the conſtruction of the 1 2 P Heclio 
th article 1 V the various kind of 

he projection of the ſphere is uſually divideg: 

and 3 elch may ere ns beg aphic 

Orthographic PROJECTION, is that wherein Rl I hs 
ſphere is drawn on a plane, cutting it in 3 UPerficies of the 
being placed at an infinite diſtance verticall ae the ce 
miſpheres. See ORT HO GRAPHIC. 7 © one of the ke 

Laws of the orthographic PRoj RCT ION. — I Th 
for eye at an infinite diſtance perceives any f h 
2. A right line perpendicular to the plane of the . 
8 = a point, where that right line np jedi; 

. A right line, as AB, or CD, (rab. 

| 323 but either parallel Aro fa ape Ine. not 
9 is opened _ a right line, as EF, £1 Oh of N 
is always comprehended between the extreme perocn fe f 
AF, and BE. Perpendiculn 
4. The projection of the right line AB ü | 
AB is alle to the e the 5 Gente, when 
5. Hence it is evident, that a line parallel to the lan 
projection, is projected into a right line equal to ch an 
1 the plane of the projection, it is projected into 5 
6. A plane ſurface, as ABCD, (. 18.) at ri 
plane of the projection, is opc — — e f 
AB, in which it cuts the plane of the projection. FI 
Hence it is evident, that the circle BC AD, ſtanding at rh 
angles to the plane of the projection, which paſſes * Wk 
centre, 1s projected into that diameter AB, in which it = 

_ 5 = ae cena . 

t is Iikewiſe evident, that any arch, as cc, is projected] 
equal to Ca, Ch, which is rl right ſine of that 1 = Fo 
complemental arch c A is projected into o A, the verſed fine of 
the ſame arch cc. 

7- A circle parallel to the plane of the projefion, is projettel 
into a circle equal to itſelf ; and a circle oblique to the plane 
of the projection, is projected into an ellipſis. 
Stereographic PROJECTION, is that wherein the ſurface and cirds 
of the ſphere are drawn upon the plane of a great circle, the 
eye being in the pole of that circle. See STEREOGRapnr, 
Properties of the ſtereographic PRoJECTION.---1. In this gr 
jection, a right circle is projected into a line of half tangents 
2. The repreſentation of a right circle, perpendicularly oppoſel 
to the eye, will be a circle in the plane of the projectin. 
3. The repreſentation of a circle placed oblique to the eye, 
will be a circle in the plane of the projection. 
4. If a great circle be to be projected upon the plane of another 
great circle, its centre will lie in the line of meaſures, diftant 
from the centre of the primitive by the tangent of its elevation 
above the plane of the primitive. 
5. If a leſſer circle, whoſe poles lie in the plane of the pre 
jection, were to be projected; the centre of its repreſentation 
would be in the line of meaſures, diſtant from the centre of the 
primitive, by the ſecant of the lefler circles diſtance from is 
pole, oo its ſemidiameter or radius, be equal to the tangentof 
that diſtance. 
6. If a leſſer circle were to be projected, whoſe poles lie not 
in the plane of the projection, its diameter in the projeim, ifit 
falls on each ſide of the pole of the primitive, will be equal to 
the ſum of the half tangents of its greateſt and neareſt diſtance 
from the pole of the primitive, ſet each way from the centre0 
the primitive in the line of meaſures. Tr 
7. If the leſſer circle to be projected, fall intirely on one - 
the pole of the projection, and do not encompals it; then wi 
its diameter be equal to the difference of the half . 
its greateſt and neareſt diſtance from the pole of the primitns 
ſet off from the centre of the primitive one; and the ſame we 
in the line of meaſures, | he circls 
8. In the fereograthic projection, the angles made bft r by 
of the ſurface of the ſphere, are equal to the angles ma 
their repreſentatives in the plane of their preſection. n 
Gnomonic PROJECTION of the ſphere. See GNOMONIC pr 
Mercator's PROJECTION. See the article ME 5 
PROJECTION of globes, &c. See the article GLOBE, Cc. 
Polar PROJECTION, See the article PoL AR. 


PRoJECTION of ſhadows. See the article SHADOW. 5 
: 4 the caſting of a certain imaginary 
der, called powder of projection, into a crucible, or 58 hereby 

"4 or other matter, which is to be wn 
owder of PROJECTH* 


q parallel 


n of the 
Mays, unde. 


„ 


_ = 


imperfe& metal, as copper or lead, into a 
filver or gold, by the admixture of a little quant 
TRANSM UT ATIW. : us, 
The mark to which the alchymiſts direkt all their _— 23 
is to find hy pre of projettion ; which _ n 


plane of the meridian, which. exhibits a right ſphere; the firſt | 


has been within an ace of, an hundred times. 


yr the characters, properties, virtues, &c. of this powder, 
SOPHER'S ſtone. 

2 3 in e See PROJECTURE. ; : 
RO ECTIVE dialing, a manner of drawing, by a metho 
* jection, the true hour- lines, furniture of dials, c. on 

1 rind of ſurface whatſoever, without any regard had to the 
alete of thoſe ſurfaces, either as to declination, reclination, 


inclination. See DIALING. a : 
ap TECTURE, in architecture, the out-jetting, or promi- 


PRO) bers h beyond the 
hich the mouldings and members have, be) 
dene Or naked of the wall, column, c. See NAKED, Co- 
LUMN, O“ 


c. 5 | x | 

Theſe = Greeks call ecphore, the Italians ſport, the French 
lla, our workmen frequently /atlmgs over, and the Latins 

rejetta, from projicts, I caſt forward; whence the Engliſh, 
Pas Gre it as a general rule, that all the projecting mem- 
bers in buildings have their projectures equal to their heights : 
but this is not to be underſtood of the particular members, or 
mouldings, as dentils, corona's, the faſciæ of architraves, the 
abacus of the Tuſcan and Doric capital, Ic. but only of the 
rojecrures of intire cornices, &c. Sce CoRNICE, c. 
The great point of building, according to ſome modern archi- 
tects, conſiſts in knowing how to vary the proportions of pro- 
ieftures, &c. agreeably to the circumſtances of the building. 
Thus, ſay they, the nearneſs and remoteneſs, making A difference 
in the view, requires different projectures; but it is evident the 
ancients had no ſuch intention. See PROPORTION. 
The projecture of the baſe and cornice of pedeſtals, M. Fer- 
rault obſerves, is greater in the antique than the modern build- 
ings by one third; which ſeems to follow, in good meaſure, 
from the ancients proportioning this projedFure to the height of 
the pedeſtals ; whereas the moderns make the prejecture the 


fame in all the orders, though the height of the pedeſtal be | 


very different. i | 
The reaſon of this change, which the moderns have made of 


the antique, the ſame author refers to a view to the appearance 

of ſolidity. See PEDESTAL. | 
PRO-INDIVISO, in law, a poſſeſſion or occupation of lands 

| or tenements, belonging to two or more perſons, whereof none 
can ſay which is his ſeveral portion, each having the whole, &c. 
as co-parceners before partition. See Poux party, CoPAR- 
EVER and PARTITION, 

PROKING, ſee FisHING. 

PROLABIA, fore-lrps ; a term in anatomy for that part of the 
abia or lips which jets out. See LABIA. 

| PROLATE, in geometry, an epithet applied to a ſpheroid 
produced by the revolution of a ſemi-ellipſis about its longer 
diameter. See SPHEROID, 
If the ſolid be formed by the revolution of a ſemi-ellipſis about 
its ſhorter diameter, it is called an oblate ſpheroid; of which 
figure is the earth we inhabit, and, perhaps, all the planets too; 
having their equatorial diameter longer than their polar, See 
OnLATE. | 

PROLATION, in muſfic, the act of ſhaking, or making ſeveral 
inflections of the voice, on the ſame ſyllable. | 

PROLEGOMENA *®, in philology, preparatory obſervations, 
or diſcourſes prefixed to a book, &c. containing ſomething 


neceſſary for the reader to be apprized of, to enable him the better | 


to underſtand the book, to enter deeper into a ſcience, &c. 
* The word is Greek, @poAsyoueroy, formed of mpoazyw, 
preface, or ſpeak before. 

The generality of arts and ſciences require ſome previous in- 

ſtructions, ſome prolegomena. See PRELIMINARY. 
PROLEPSIS, pants, a figure in rhetoric, by which we anti- 

cipate, or prevent what might be objected by the adverſary. 

See FIGURE. 


Thus: It may perhaps be objefted, &c.---You will aſt, &c. 


But ſome man will fay, how are the dead raiſed, or with what | 


body do they come? Thou fool, that which thou ſoweſt, &c. 
Where the objection is turned into an argument againſt the 
adverſary, as in the laſt inſtance, it is called antiſtrophe, or 
mverſio,---Where it is rejected as unſufferably 2 it is 
called Apodioxis, See AN'TISTROPHE. 
PROLEPTIC, agi, denotes a periodical diſeaſe, which 
anticipates, or whoſe paroxyſm returns ſooner and ſooner every 
ume ; as is frequently the caſe in agues, c. | 


PROLIFIC, in medicine, ſomething that has the qualities neceſ- | 


ary for generating. See FecunpiTy. 


Some phyſicians pretend to diſtinguiſh whether or no the ſeed 
be prolific, See SEED. 


PROLIXITY, in diſcourſe, the fault of entering into too minute 


a detail; of being too long, preciſe, and circumſtantial, to a 
egree of tediouſneſs. See STYLE. 


rolixity is the vice oppoſite to conciſeneſs and laconiſm. See 


con ts. -Frolirig is a fault commonly charged on Guic- 
aram, Gaſſendus, Sc. Formal harangues at the head of an 


Amt and deliberations, of nauſeous prolixity, formerly ſo fre- 
5 r are now diſuſed in all the better hiſtories. 

JLOCUTOR of the convcation, the ſpeaker, or chairman 

0 that aſſembly. See Cox voc ATIoN. | 

as archbiſhop of Canterbury is, by his office, preſident, or 

1 of the upper houſe of convocation.- -The prolo- 

of the lower is an officer choſen by the members the 


Vo of they mecting, and to be approved of by the higher, 


PRO 


It is by the prolocutor their affairs, debates, Ec. are to be di- 
rected ; and their reſolutions, meſſages, &c. delivered to the 
higher houſe : by him all things propounded to the houſe are 
read, ſuffrages collected, Ec, 

PROLOGUE“, ' PRoLoGvus, in dramatic poetry, a diſcourſe 
addreſſed to the audience before the drama or play begin. 
See DRAMA. 

*The word is formed from the Greek Tpeavycr, preloquiunt, 
fore-ſpeech, formed of ge, and >oyes, ſerms. 
The original intention of the prolague was to advertiſe the 
audience of the ſubje& of the piece, and to prepare them to 
enter more eaſily into the action; and ſometimes to make an 
apology for the poet. 
T his laft article ſeems to have almoſt excluded the two former in 
the Engliſh drama; and to be in ſole poſſeſſion of the prologue. 
The prologue is of a much more ancient ſtanding than the 
epilogue. See EPILOGUE. The French have left off the uſe 
of prologues ; thoſe few they now-and-then make have nothing 
in them of the genuine pro/ogue, as bearing no relation to the 
ſubject, but being mere flouriſhes or harangues in praiſe of 
the king, 5c. 15 
In the ancient theatre, the prolagus was properly the actor who 
rehearſed the prologue the prolagus was eſteemed one of the 
dramatis perſonæ, and never appeared in the piece in any other 
character; ſo that the learned are ſurpriſed to find Mercury in 

Plautus's Amphitryo, ſpeaking the prologue, and yet acting a 
conſiderable part in the play afterwards. ; 

The prologue, therefore, among them, was a part of the piece; 
indeed, not an eſſential, but an acceſſary part ;---with us, the 
prologue is no part at all; but ſomething intirely diſtinct and 
ſeparate: with them the drama was opened with the appearance 
of the prologue ; with us it is not opened till after the prologus 
is retired : with us therefore the curtain is kept cloſe till after 
the prologue ; with them it muſt have been withdrawn before. 
Hence proceeds a ſtill more conſiderable difference in the 
practice of the prologue: for with us the prologus ſpeaks in his 
real or perſonal character; it is Mr. Booth or Mrs. Oldheld 
ſpeaks, not Cato or Andromache : with them the prologue 
ſpoke in his dramatic character, not as Turpius or Attilius, but 
as prologus. | 


With us, he directs his ſpeech to the audience, conſidered as 


in a play-houſe; to pit, box, and gallery: with them, he ought, 
in propriety, to have ſpoken as to a chorus of by-ſtanders, or 
perſons to be preſent at the real action: but this being in good 
meaſure inconſiſtent with the deſign of the prologue ; their 
perſons ſpoke in their dramatic capacity to the audience in its 
perſonal capacity ; which was an irregularity that either the 
good fortune, or the good ſenſe of the moderns, have freed 
them from. 

They had three kinds of prologues ; the firſt d ein, wherein 
the poet delivered the argument of the piece ; the ſecond 
ov5aTitd-, wherein the poet recommended himſelf or his 
piece to the people; the third avapoem@-, wherein objections 
were obviated, &c. 

PROLONGED face. See the article Face. | 

PROLUSION, PRoLuslo, in literature, a term applied to cer- 

tain pieces, or compoſitions, made previouſly to others, by 
way of prelude or exerciſe. 
Diomedes calls the culex of Virgil, and his other opuſcula, pro- 
lufions ; becauſe written before the great ones,---T he proluſions 
of Strada are very ingenious pieces. The famous M. Huet, 
biſhop of Avranches, had all Strada's proluſions by heart. 

PROMETHEUS, in the ancient aſtronomy, was the name of 
a conſtellation of the northern hemiſphere, now called Her- 

cules, or Engonaſis. See HERCULES. 

PROMISE, in law, is when, upon a valuable conſideration, a 

man binds himſelf, by his word, to do or perform ſuch an act 

as is agreed on with another. See ConTRacT, Pact, Co- 

VENANT, &c. 

PROMONTORY, in geography, a high point of land, or 
rock, projecting out into the ſea ;---the extremity of which to 
the ſea-ward is uſually called a cape, or headland. See CAPE. 

PROMOTERS, PromoToREs, in law, thoſe perſons, who 

in popular and penal actions, do proſecute offenders in their 

name and the king's ; and are intitled to part of the fines and 

r for their pains. 
heſe, among the Romans, were called guadruplatores, or de- 

latores; in Engliſh alſo, informers. | 

Sir Tho. Smith obſerves, that promoters belong chiefly to the 

exchequer, and king's-bench. My lord Coke calls them, 

turbidum hominum genus, 3 Inſt. | 

PROMPT payment, ready money, See PAYMENT. 

In many caſes there is a diſcount for prompt payment. See 
DiscounT, REBATE, ce. 

PROMPTER, in the drama, an officer poſted-behind the ſcenes, 

whoſe buſineſs is to watch attentively the actors ſpeaking on 

the ſtage, in order to ſuggeſt and put them forward when at 

a ſtand, to coorect them when amis, Sc. in their parts. 

PROMULGATED, PromuLcGeD, PRomuLGATUs, ſome- 
thing publiſhed, or proclaimed. 

In this ſenſe we ſay, the Jewiſh law was promulgated by Moſes : 
the promulgation of the new law was chiefly effected by the 
apoſtles and diſciples. 


PRONAOS, =goeS, in the ancient architecture, a porch to 


a church, palace, or other ſpacious building. See Poxcn. 
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PRONATION, among anatomiſts, The radius of the arm 
has two kinds of motions, the ene called pronation, the other 
ſupination, See Rapivs, ms 
Pronation * is, that whereby the palm of the hand is turned 
downwards; the oppoſite motion hereto is called ſupination, 
whereby the back of the hand is downwards. 

*The word is formed from the Latin pronus, prone, that which 

lies on the foreſide, or with the face downwards. f 
M. Winſlow has lately advanced, that the pronation and ſu- 
pination of the hand are not effected ſolely by the motion of 
the radius; but that the cubitus in moſt caſes contributes 
equally thereto; and that both bones uſually move at the ſame 
time. Vid. mem. acad. R. ſcienc. an. 1729. p. 30. 
There are peculiar muſcles whereby the pronation is effected, 
called pronators.---The radius has two other muſcles, called 
1 which have an oppoſite effect. See SUPINA TOR, 

PRONATORS, PronaToREs, in anatomy, two muſcles of 
the radius, which ſerve to turn the palm of the hand down- 
wards, See PRONA TION, 

They are diſtinguiſhed by the names of rotundus and qua- 
dratus. 

PRON A TOR radi guadratus, or brevis, riſes broad and fleſhy, 
from the lower and inner part of the ulna; and paſſing tranſ- 
verſely over the ligament that joins the radius to the ulna, is 
inſerted into the ſuperior and external part of the radius: which 
it helps to pull inwardly ; together with the _ 

PRON A TOR rad: rotundus, or teres, a muſcle which riſes fleſhy, 
from the internal extuberance of the os humeri, where thoſe 
bending the carpus and fingers do ariſe ; and firmly adhering 
to the flexor carpi radialis, deſcends obliquely downwards to its 
fleſhy inſertion a little above the radius, in the middle exter- 
nally : its uſe is to move the radius and palm inwards. See 


tab. anat. (myol. ) fig. I. n. 27. fig. 2. u. 15. 


| 
PRONOUN, PRonoMEN, in grammar, a part of ſpeech uſed 


in lieu of a noun or name. See Nou. 

Whence the denomination, from pro, and nomen, q. d. for- 
noun, or name. 

As it would have been diſagreeable to have been always repeat- 
ing the ſame name, there are words invented in all languages, 
called pronouns, to fave the neceſſity thereof, and to ſtand in 
the place of names; as, J, thou, he, &c. 

As nouns are the marks or ſigns of things, pronouns are the 
ſigns of nouns.---Father Buffer, however, ſhews, that pro- 
nouns are real nouns or names; and that all the difference 
between what the grammarians call nouns, and pronouns, is, 
that the former are more particular, and the latter more 
general, 


They are called pronouns, becauſe uſed in the place of parti- 


_ cular nouns. Indeed ſometimes they do not fill the place of 
nouns intirely, but need other words to aſſiſt them, to expreſs 
the object ſpoken of: ſuch, e. gr. are who, whoever, &c. which 


do not expreſs any determinate object whereof a thing may be 


affirmed, unleſs accompanied with another word, eſpecially a 
verb: As, Whoever labours, deſerves a reward. 

Theſe father Buffier calls incomplete pronouns, to diſtinguiſh 
them from thoſe which expreſs an object completely; as, J, 
thou, he, &c. | 
The grammarians ordinarily diſtinguiſh pronouns into four 
claſſes, with regard to their different ſignification, formation, 
Ec. viz. pronouns perſonal, relative, poſſeſſive, and demonſtra- 

tive; to which may be added, indeterminate pronouns. 

Perſonal PRONOUNS are thoſe uſed in lieu of names of parti- 

_ cular perſons : ſuch are, J, thou, he, we, ye, they. See PER- 
SON and PERSONAL. 

PrRonouNs relative, which Buffier calls mod:ficative, or deter- 
minative, are thoſe placed after nouns, with which they have 
ſuch affinity, that without them they ſignify nothing : ſuch 
are, qui, who, that, &c. See RELATIVE. 

PRONOUNs eie are thoſe which expreſs what each poſſeſſes, 
or what belongs to him; as, mine, thine, his, &c. See RE- 
LATIVE. | 
Theſe are pure adjectives, and only differ from the reſt by the 
relation they bear to pronouns, whence they are derived, and by 
ſome particular infleCtions, which they have in ſome languages. 
See ADJECTIVE, | 

PrRonoUNs * Fre thoſe which ſerve to indicate or point 
out the ſubject ſpoken of; as, this, thoſe, &c. See DEMON- 
S TRATIVE. 

PRoNoUNS indefinite, are thoſe which expreſs their ſubject inde- 
terminately; as whoever, any, &c.—Theſe coincide with what 
F. Buffer calls incomplete pronouns. 


Pronouns are likewiſe divided into ſub/tantive and adjective.—- | 


To the firſt belong, I, thou, he: to the ſecond, my, mine, 
who, what, &c. | 

Pronouns may alſo be confidered in two ſtates; the firſt, or 
foregoing ſtate, as J, we; the ſecond, or following one, as 
me, us. 

PRONOUNCING, ProxnuNxc1aT10N, in painting, the mark- 
ing and expreſſing the parts of all kinds of bodies with that 
degree of force neceſſary.to make them more or leſs diſtin and 
conſpicuous, | 
Thus the painters, in ſpeaking of a piece, ſay, theſe or theſe 
parts are well pronounced ; which is a metaphorical way of 
wpeaking; as when we ſay, that a man who talks well has a 

fne pronunciation, See EXPRESSION, 


PRONUNCIATION, PRONUNTIAT1o, = 


PRONUNCIATION, in painting. See 
PROOF, PROBATIo, in arithmetic, 


ſion; and vice verſa, See ADDITION, 


— - articulating, or ſou 
repreſented to the eye by writin Nay; 
HR rn So Nc wc 3 orthography. See Wos 
From the definition it would ſeem, that the pr l 
only the image of the orthography : but as e ati dre 
we write, and only write to expreſs what we bronounce Defor 
more juſt to lay down the prononunciati;y as til NOUN, it ; 
of orthography, See OxTHoGRapny and Wo e and mogy 
Pronunciation makes much the moſt difficult rio 
ten grammar : in effect, a book only a rag of 2 wr 
eyes in a matter that concerns the ears; 3 


˖ gram 
nding the words of 3 Mar, g. 


; Writ. 
8 itſelf wo 


akin to that of teaching the blind to diſtingui "up lend nen 
| 5 


GRAMMAR. colour, 
Hence it is, that there is no part ſo defeQiye in th 

as the pronunciation; for the writer has freq we Sammy 
whereby to give the reader an idea of the ſong "0 term 
expreſs; for want of a proper term, therefore k he wollt 
ſubſtitutes a vitious or precarious one, ty fequeng 
Thus the French grammarians frequently tell us, th 

els a, e, i, &c. are pronounced in French the flame at the you. 
never conſidering, that there is not any known a lati; 
nate pronunciation of the Latin ; but each nation, f item, 
nounces the Roman characters in the Latin the "I NOW, Bro- 
nounces thoſe ſame characters in its own language 4s it pro- 
Latin cœcus is pronounced by the Engliſh A : thus te 
Italians, rchehous, &c. 5 and by th 
Hence it appears, that the relation between ſounds and 
racters, as well as between things and words, i * ch. 
trary and national. e 
Indeed, Plato ſeems of a contrary ſentiment, and v * 5 
natural relation between words and the things they ex Py 
there is a natural relation between the ſigns made a 
and the things they would intimate: fo that, accordin oP 
to every ſeveral word there muſt be a ſevera] os Was 
mouth relative to the action expreſſed by the word, 7 
Whether or no there might be ſuch a thing in the primitiy 
language, we dare not undertake to ſay; but it js certain = 
a relation would require a facility of contortions in the mak 
to which we are ſtrangers. 1 


To give a juſt and preciſe idea of the pronunciatimm of lan- 


guage, it ſeems neceſſary to fix, as nearly as poſlible, all th 
ſeveral ſounds employed in the pronunciation of that language: 
this Mr. Lodwick has done in his attempt towards an ul. 
verſal alphabet, where he enumerates forty-three ſeveral lmpl 
ſounds (ſome of them, indeed, ſtrangers to the Engliſh li- 
guage) ; and F. Buffier, who gives thirty-three ſeveral founk 
in the French tongue, twenty-nine in the Italian, thirty inthe 
German, twenty-two in the Spaniſh, and twenty-four inthe 
Engliſh. See ALPHABET. 

The French language is clogged with a difficulty in unn. 
ciation, from which moſt others are free; and it conſis i 
this, that moſt of their words have two different pronuric 
tions; the one in common proſe, the other in verſe. 

In proſe, e. gr. they omit the pronunciation of the final i in 
the plural of nouns, and of the ? in the third perſon of the 
plural of verbs, and of ſeveral other final conſonants ; bit i 


verſe they pronounce all. 


Thus, in 4 quoi bon reveiller mes muſes endormies ? the final : } 


of muſes is pronounced : and in mille & mille douceurs y ſar 
blent attaches, the t of ſemblent is to be pronounced, 

Add to this, that in proſe they ſoften the ſound of a great mary 
words, prenouncing craire for crore ; but in poetry the genuine 
pronunciation is retained. See ENGLISH, FRENCH, &. 


PRONUNCIATION is alſo uſed for the fifth and laſt part of ft. 


toric, which conſiſts in regulating and varying the voice and 
geſture agreeably to the matter and words ſo as more effeQually 
to perſuade and touch the hearers. See RHETORIC. : 
The pronunciation is of ſuch importance, that Demoſihens 
called it the firſt, the ſecond, and the third part of eloquence, 
See ACTION. | : of 
Quintilian defines the pronunciation, vocis, & vultus, - 
poris moderatio cum ee ang a decent, agrecable _ 
managing the voice, geſture, and action of the whole bo F 
Cicero ſomewhere calls it quedam corporis elaquentia, & 8. 
tain eloquence of the 2 5 place, Jens: 

oris, the language or ſpeech of the body. : 
[er Sr 3 * with what we otherwiſe call _ 
See AcTIOx.-Some writers, particularly Mr. Henley, © . 
found it with elecution, which is a very different thing: * 
author, when he ſtyles himſelf re/forer of the —. : me 
means of the ancient pronunciation. See ELOCUTI * 
There are three things which come under the ape _ 
the memory, voice, and geſture, Sce each under 
article. 3 came 
Auguſtus, to avoid being balked by his memory al 
time ſave the trouble of getting off by heart, ui, 


3 : zuetonlus. 
from a writing; as we are told by Dio and Sue 0 3 
See the article PRONOV* wy 
an operation where! 


ed and afcertam" 


. thus ſub” 
e contrary rule: th A1 


and multiplication " ot 
SUBTRACTION 


truth and juſtneſs of a calculation is examin 
See CALCULATION, 

The proper proof is always by th 
traction is the proof of addition, 
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The proof of multiplication by 9 or by 7 is precarious. See 
MULTIPLICATION. = 


o proofs in arithmetic, were it not tha 
2 is — ke ; for all the rules and operations 
ber built on demonſtration, it is thence we are aſſured of 
3 and certitude. See DEMONSTRATION. | 
= roof, then, does not confirm the rule, but only ſhews us 
b as or no we have applied it right. See RULE. 8 
r. in law, logic, &c. denotes the mediums, or arguments uſe 

FRAY noe the truth ofany thing. See TRUTH and SE NI proof. 
B the French law, a literal proof, or proof in writing, called 
1 dead proof, probatio mortua, is preferable to a 23232 

roof viva voce, by witneſſes. The ordonnance de Moulins 
5 Hades all proof by witneſſes for loans of above 1000 livres. 
= EviDENCE, WITNESS, TESTIMONY, Sc. 
The proof of crimes was anciently effected among our > 
ceſtors divers ways; VIZ, by duel or combat, fire, water, &c. 
See PURGATION, DUEL, FIRE, WATER, Cc. A 
The proof by red-hot iron was very frequent : the accuſed, _ 
urge himſelf, was here obliged to make an oath, as he touche 
the iron. The formula, ceremonies, prayers, Sc. made on 
this occaſion, are ſtill extant in the notes at the end of the 
capitularies of Charlemaign. See ORDEAL. 1 
This cuſtom was abrogated by the emperor F rederic ; but ill 
obtains in Mingrelia 3 as we are told by Lamberti, in his rela- 
tion inſerted in Thevenot's voyages. Te 
If they cannot have prof of a crime, a croſs is laid at the 


accuſed is obliged to fetch it with his naked hand and arm : 
this done, the arm is put up in a bag, tied, and ſealed, and 
three days after opened ; when, if there be no marks of the 
burn or ſcald, the accuſed 1s declared innocent. 
In the kingdom of Siam, to have proof of a crime, the party 
is obliged to waſh his hands in boiling oil, or to walk on burning 
coals; from either of which he muſt come out untouched to 
be reputed innocent. ; | 
Sometimes they oblige the two contending parties to plunge 
under water; and he who ſtays there longeſt gains the cauſe ; 
and ſometimes to ſwallow a grain of rice, prepared and 
charmed by their doctors: he who is able to ſwallow it is 
declared innocent, and carried home in triumph; and the ac- 
cuſer puniſhed.-- This looks like an imitation of what was done 
among the Jews to have proof of adultery. : 
The proof by combat is likewiſe ſaid to ſubſiſt among the Min- 
grelians. See CoMBAxT and DUEL. ; 
PROPAGATION, PRO AGA Io, the act of multiplying the 
kind, or of producing the like in the way of natural generation. 
See GENERA TION. 
Some plants are only propagated by ſowing, as wheat, pop- 
pies, &c, The reaſon is, that the ſtem in theſe plants withers 
and dies away, and conſequently is incapable of being planted : 
and as to the root, the whole force and virtue thereof paſſes 
into the ear, or ſpica, which being the uſeful part of the 
plant, exhauſts the whole. See PLANT, SEED, and SEMI- 
NATION, oh 
Sometimes plants are propagated by the roots, as the anemo- 
nies, &c, In which caſe there is a conſiderable ſtock of ſeminal 
or ſpermatic virtue ſtill reſerved in the root, ſo as to be in a 
condition for ſhooting new fibres upon any favourable occaſion, 
See RooT. | 
Sometimes a branch lopped off, and ſet in the ground, ſhall 
ſhoot into a new plant; as we ſee in the willow, vine, po- 
plar, Sc. and ſometimes a truncheon ſhall do the fame. In 
thus caſe, the plants being of a very porous texture, readily 
imbibe nouriſhment, and take root.---This method of propa- 
gation 1s particularly remarkable in the vine, any part of 
which, put any how in the ground, will become a plant. 
The little chips of elm are ſaid to do the ſame. See BRancu 
and PLANTING, 
When a branch, or arm of a vine, ſhoots too great a length, 
or withers towards the extreme, or grows too ſmall to feed its 
grapes, it is uſual to cut pieces of it off, and put them in the 
ground, which readily grow into thriving plants. 
Nay, ſometimes to bring up young plants, and make them 
eiow and advance the faſter, eſpecially lemon, orange, and 
Citron trees, they paſs a branch or ſhoot of an old tree, with- 
out cutting it off, through an aperture of a veſſel filled with 
Food earth; upon which, the pores opening by the moiſture 
and warmth, roots preſently burſt forth, which, being fur- 
niſhed with food both from the earth and the parent plant, 
grow at a great rate, and are ſoon in a condition to be ſepa- 
rated from the parent, and ſhift for themſelves. See ST OCK, 

WARF, &c.---Laftly, plants are ſometimes alſo propagated 
by bulbs. See BuLs, | 5 
PROPER, PRoPRIUM, ſomething naturally and eſſentially be- 
longing to any being. 

on (hool-philoſopliers, after Porphyry, diſtinguiſh four kinds 
; Pripers, or modes of propriety, which are expreſſed in the 
olowing verſe,--- Et medicus bipes, caneſcens, riſibiliſque. 

e firſt, called pRoPRIUM primo modo, is what agrees to a 

ingle ſpecies, but not to all the individuals: this they call 
% ſed non omni. As, to be a geometrician, a phylician, 


men. 


bottom of a caldron full of boiling water, out of which the 


a dine, Sc. which are things proper to man; but not to al! 


PRO 


whole ſpecies, but agrees likewiſe to another ; which they cal! 
omni, ſed non ſoli,-- Thus, to have two feet is proper to a man, 
but is likewiſe proper to a bird, 

The third, PROPRIUM fertio modo, is that which agrees to a 
ſingle ſpecies, but not at all times ; omni & ſoli, ſed non ſemper. 
As, to grow grey, according to Porphyry, is proper to a man, 
but it is to an old man. | 

The laſt, and higheſt, pRoPRIUM guarto mods, is that which 
alone agrees to one kind, to all the individuals thereof, and at 
all times; omni, ſoli, & ſemper.-- Thus, the faculty of laugh- 
ing is proper to man, of neighing to horſes, &c, And it is this 
that Porphyry calls the true proper. See Ess EN E, c. 

The firſt three ſpecies are only accidents of the fifth vulgar pre- 
dicable, to which they directly belong. See PRE DICABL E. 
The fourth is an univerſal agreeing to every individual, or ſub- 
ject of predication of any ſpecies, in ſuch manner as to be 
always found abſolutely in the ſpecies alone, but not at every 
determinate time: thus man alone is naturally riſible; not that 
he is always laughing, but has the faculty of laughing at all 
times. See DEFINITION. 

PROPER, in reſpect of words, denotes their immediate and pecu- 
liar ſignification, or that directly and peculiarly attached to 
them. See WoRD and SIGNIFICA TION, 

In which ſenſe the word ſtands oppoſed to figurative and meta- 

| phorical, See FIGURATIVE, c. 


'that is uſually found in things : as, their particular or ſpe- 
cihc virtues, &c. | | 
In which ſenſe we ſay, magnanimity is the proper virtue of 
heroes. See HERO. 

PROPER is alſo uſed for the natural qualities neceſſary to ſucceed 

in a thing. 
In which ſenſe we ſay, people of a hot vigorous temperament 
are proper for the army ; the cold and phlegmatic are proper 
for ſtudy. The Romans became Jeſs proper for war, in pro- 
portion as they grew more learned and polite. 

PROPER, in grammar, is alſo applied to nouns or names, which 
are diſtinguiſhed into proper and appellative. See Noun. 

Man is the appellative, Peter the proper name. See APppEL- 
LATIVE. 

The proper name among Chriſtians is that impoſed at baptiſm. 
See NAME and BAPTISM. | 
PROPER frat is ſuch a one whoſe numerator is leſs than its 
denominator. See IMPROPER. 
Such is 2, or 5, which is really leſs than unity; and therefore, 

properly ſpeaking, a fraction. See FRACTION. 

PROPER, in the civil juriſprudence, is uſed in oppoſition to 

acquired, for an inheritance derived by direct or collateral ſuc- 
ceſſion. See ACQUEST. 
By the French laws, a teſtator can only diſpoſe of one fifth of 
his proper effects; the paternal relations inherit the paternal 
propria, and the maternal the maternal ones: ſo that propria 
always return to the line whence they proceed, 

The origin of the law which fixes this difference between pro- 
of goods and acqueſts, is not known ; neither the Greeks nor 
omans having ever made any ſuch diſtinction. | 
Indeed it ſeems founded on this principle of natural equity 
that men are uſually deſirous to preſerve and attach to their 
family the goods they have received from their forefathers, and 

to tranſmit them to thoſe deſcending from the ſame ſtock. 

PROPER ſometimes alſo ſtands as a reduplicative, ſerving to mark 

or deſign a thing more expreſly and formally, 

In this ſenſe we ſay, Jeſus Chriſt came to redeem the world in 

his proper perſon, The king did ſuch and ſuch a thing of his 

own proper motion, | 

PROPER motion. See the article Mor TON. 

PROPER objects. See the article OBI ECT. 

PROPERTY, or PROPRIETVY, PRoPRIETAs, that which 

conſtitutes or denominates a thing proper; or, it is a particu- 

lar virtue or quality, which nature has beſtowed on ſomething, 
excluſive of all others. See PROPER and EssENTIAIL. 

Thus colour is a property of light; extenſion, figure, diviſibi- 

lity, and impenetrability, are properties of body. See CoLouR, 

Bopy, &c. Every day diſcovers new properties in the load- 

ſtone. See MAGNET. 

PROPERTY, or PROPRIETY, in law, denotes dominion, or the 

higheſt right a man can have ta a thing ; and ſuch as no-ways 

depends on any other man's courteſy. See RIH. 

In this ſenſe, none in our kingdom have the property of any lands 

or tenements, except the king, in right of his crown; all other 

lands being of the nature of fee, and held of the king either me- 

diately or immediately. See FEE, KINO, &c. 

Property or propriety, however, is uſed for that right in lands 

or tenements, which common perſons have; importing as much 

as utile dominium, though not directum. See DoMixfuu. 

There are three manners of right or property ; viz. property 

abſolute, property qualified, and property poſſeſſory. See 0 

PRIETOR and FEE, | 

Incumbents have not the 8 of benefices, they have only 
the enjoyment thereof. See BEN EFICE.- The monks have a 

long time diſputed whether they had the propriety of the bread 

they eat, or only the uſe ? | | 

One may give the propriety of an eſtate, yet reſerve the uſu- 


The ſecond, PROPRIUM ;/ccundo modo, is what agrees to the 


fruit; in which caſe, by the death of the uſufructuary, the uſu- 
fruit is conſolidated ts the propriety. See Cons0L1DATION.' 


PROPHECY, 


PROPER is alſo uſed in a moral ſenſe, to denote ſomething 
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PROPHECY, veoenrei, a prediction, made by divine inſpi- | 
ration, See PROPHET and INSPIRATION. 

A late author obſerves, that the Chriſtians have this in common 
with thePagans, that they equally build their religions upon pro- 
phecy and divination. See DIVINATION and AUGURY. 

He adds, That divination was an art learnt by the Romans in 
ſchools, or under diſcipline ; as the Jews did propheſying in the 
ſchools and colleges of the prophets. 
In theſe ſchools, as the learned Dodwell obſerves, the candi- 
dates for prophecy were taught the rules of divination practiſed 
by the Heathens ; who were in poſſeſſion of the art long be- 
fore them. It is added, that the gift of prophecy was not an 
occaſional thing, but a conſtant and ſtanding matter of fact; 
and ſome think they have diſcovered an eſtabliſhment of an 
order of prophets in the old teſtament, in analogy to the Hea- 
then diviners. 
This is certain, from many paſſages of ſcripture, that there were 
great numbers of prophets among them, who not only exerciſed 
their talents in matters of government and religion, but even in 
the diſcovery of loſt goods, and in telling of fortunes. 
One of the greateſt difficulties in chriſtianity turns upon the 
completion of the ſcripture prophecies. In the prophets of the 
old teſtament are frequent predictions of the Meſſiah; which 
the writers of the new frequently urge to the Jews and Heathens 
as fulfilled in Jeſus Chriſt; and on this principle evince the 
truth of his miſſion : but theſe texts thus urged from the old, in 
the new teſtament, are ſometimes not to be now found in the 
old; and at other times, not urged in the new in the literal and 
obvious ſenſe which they ſeem to bear in the old; whence moſt | 
of the Chriſtian commentators, divines, and critics, ancient 
and modern, judge them to be applied in a ſecondary, typical, 
| allegorical, or myſtical ſenſe.” Sce ALLEGORICAL, ACCOM- 
PLISHMENT, Oc. 
Thus, ex. gr. St. Matthew, after an account of the conception 
of the Virgin, and the birth of Jeſus, ſays, ©* All this was done, 
ce that it might be fulfilled which was ſpoken by the prophet, 
“ ſaying, Behold, a virgin ſhall be with child, and ſhall bring 
cc forth a ſon, and they ſhall call his name Emanuel.” But the 
words, as they ſtand in Iſaiah, whence they are ſuppoſed to be 
taken, do, in their obvious and literal ſenſe, relate to a young 
woman who was to bring forth a child in the days of Ahaz ; as 
appears from the context, and as is owned by Grotius, Huetius, 
Caſtalio, Curcellæus, Epiſcopius, Hammond, Simon, le Clerc, 
Lamy, &c. 
This prophecy then not being fulfilled in Jeſus, in the primary, 
literal, or obvious ſenſe of the words, is ſuppoſed, like the other 
prophecies cited by the apoſtles, to be fulfilled in a ſecondary, 
typical, or allegorical ſenſe ; i. e. this prophecy, which was firſt 
literally fulfilled by the birth of the prophet's ſon in the time of 
Ahaz, was again fulfilled by the birth of Jeſus, as being an 
event of the ſame kind, and intended to be ſignified either by 
the prophet, or by God, who directed the prophet's ſpeech, 
Grotius obſerves this to be the caſe in moſt, if not all the pro- 
phecies and citations quoted from the old in the new teſtament ; 
and Dodwell, with Sir John Marſham, refer even the famous 
prophecy in Daniel, about the ſeventy weeks, to the time of 
Antiochus Epiphanes ; ſhewing, that the expreſſions taken 
thence by Chriſt, and urged by him as predicting the deſtruc- 
tion of Jeruſalem by the Romans, have only in a ſecondary 
ſenſe a reſpect to that deſtruction. 
And even that famous prophecy in the Pentateuch, ** A pro- 
e phet will the Lord God raiſe up unto thee, like unto me; 
« to him ſhall ye hearken ;” which St. Luke refers to as 
ſpoken of Jeſus Chriſt, is, by Simon, Grotius, Stillingfleet, 
Sc. underſtood to ſignify, in its immediate ſenſe, a promiſe of 
a ſucceſſion of prophets. 
It is allowed then, the apoſtles applied the prophecies they quote 
from the old teſtament, in a typical ſenſe ; but unhappily the 
rules whereby they quoted are loſt, Dr. Stanhope laments the 
loſs of the Jewiſh traditions or rules for interpreting ſcripture 
received among the rabbins, and followed by the apoſtles. But 
this loſs Surenhuſius, Hebrew proteſtor at Amſterdam, thinks 
he has retrieved from the Jewiſh talmud, and the ancient Jewiſh 
commentaries ; and has accordingly publiſhed to the world the | 
rules whereby the apoſtles quoted the old teſtament. 
But the truth is, theſe rules are too precarious, ſtrained, and 
unnatural, to gain much credit. See QUOTATION. 
Mr. Whiſton condemns all allegorical explanation of the pro- 
phecies of the old teſtament cited in the new, as weak, enthu- 
ſiaſtic, Sc. and adds, that if a double ſenſe of the prophecies 
be allowed, and there be no other method of ſhewing their 
completion, than by applying them ſecondarily and typically to 
our Lord, after having been in their firſt and primary intention 
long ago fulfilled in the times of the old teſtament, we loſe all 
the real advantages of the ancient propheczes, as to the proofs of 
Chrittianity. | 
He thexefore ſets up a new ſcheme in oppoſition thereto : he 
owns, that taking the preſent text of the old teſtament for 
genuine, it is impoſſible to expound the apoſtles citations of the 
prophecies of the old teſtament, on any other than the allego- 
rical foundation; and therefore, to ſolve the difficulty, is forced 
to have recourſe to a ſuppoſition contrary to the ſenſe of all 
Chriſtian writers before him, v/z. that the text of the old teſta- 
ment has been greatly corrupted fince the apoſtolical age by the 


His hypotheſis is, that the apoſtles ; 

the old teſtament rightly mi truly ran 25 
which in their time was in vulgar uſe, and exactly: 
the Hebrew original; and that, as they made Ta 


ment: but that ſince their times, both the He 


words and ſenſe of thoſe quotations. See SEP 


Phecies cited by the apoſtles, to make their reaſoning 


argued juſtly and logically from the old teſtament 


tical citation, fo as to make that ſeem literally, which bete 


PROPHET*, PRorHETA, @gopnrn:, a perſon inſpired by God 


and DIVvINATION. 4 


Jews. See LEX T. 


PRO 
Septen ; 


ſo they argued juſtly and logically from the — * | 
. 


ſenſe of the ſaid quotations, as they then ſtood in the ol 
eo d t 
. . brew : 
gint copies of the old teſtament have been and Septlz. 
and ſo many apparEnt diſorders and dio? CONT upted, 
therein, as to occaſion many remarkable differenc d Introduces 
ſiſtencies between the old and new teſtament in * incon. 
ect to the 


TUAGIyÞG „& 
Were introduce, 


tly corry ; 
pted 
cially in the = 


As to the manner wherein theſe corrupt 
he ſays, the Jews in the ſecond century wrap 
altered both the Hebrew and Septuagint, eſpe 
concluſive : that in the third centur . © beer in. 
hand one of theſe corrupted copies of = {are Origen! 
Origen miſtaking for genuine, inſerted in his Hen. Which 
brought into the church a corrupted copy of hs and thus 
and that in the end of the fourth century, the Jews "PUuagint,; 
. of the NN Wer till then had been e e the 
ally ignorant of the Hebrew, a wer. 
e een eee Hebrew 
The diſagreement then between the old a 
reſpect to the ſaid quotations, he nr as in 
tween the genuine text of the old teſtament had OS 
exiſting) but only between the preſent corrupted OI 
old and new teſtament : and therefore, to juſtify the NAY 
of the apoſtles, he propoſes to reſtore the text of the old te 
ment, as it ſtood before the days of Origen, and as it ft tele. 
the days of the apoſtles : from which text thus * in 
doubts not it will appear, that the apoſtles cited ex; ly * 
7 
But this ſcheme of accompliſhing prophecies labour. 
culties at leaſt as great as the | Lak we _ - . 
tion is incredible, and its ſuperſtructure, from firſt to t. g 
carious. In effect, it is inconceiveable the old teſtament al 
be ſo corrupted; and it may even be made appear, that the 7 
brew and Septuagint diſagreed in the times of the apoſtles: 10 
to this, that the means whereby he propoſes to reſtore the tr, 
text, will never anſwer that end; nor has he himſelf from l 
the means he is yet poſſeſſed of, been able to reſtore one prophe- 


only ſeemed allegorically applied. See PENTATREUc, Er. 


with the knowledge of future events; and commiſſioned to de. 
clare his laws, his will, &c. to the world. See Prophecy, 


* The word is derived from the Greek mo, and $27, fd; 
of enul, I ſay ; whence alſo the Latins derive their fa 
ſpoken. 

Among the canonical books are thoſe of ſixteen prophets ; four 
of which are denominated the greater prophets, viz, Iſiab, 
Jeremiah, Ezekiel, and Daniel; ſo called from the length or 
extent of their writings, which exceed thoſe of the others, *r 
Hoſea, Joel, Amos, Obadiah, Jonas, Micha, Nahum, Hz 
bakkuk, Haggai, Zechariah, and Malachi ; who are called the 
leſſer prophets, from the ſhortneſs of their writings. 
The es only reckon three greater prophets ; Daniel they ex- 
clude, as no more to be ranked among the prophets than David: 
not but that both the one and the other foretold many im- 
portant things; but becauſe their manner of life differed from 
that of the other prophets, David being a king, and Dani: 
peers, 
In the Greek church, the leſſer prophets are placed in orer 
before the great ones; apparently becauſe many of the leſet 
prophets are more ancient than the greater. 
Among the Greeks too, Daniel is ranked among the leſſer n. 
phets. In the 48th chapter of Eccleſiaſticus, Ifaiah is partiu- 
larly called the great prophet ; both on account of the gra: 
_ he foretold, and the magnificent manner wherein is 
id it. | 
Spinoſa ſays, the ſeveral prophets propheſied according in. 
4 


reſpective  humours ; Jeremiah, e. gr. melancholy ans © Wa 
jected with the miſeries of life, propheſied nothing but mi — 
fortunes. | | ; Thus 
Dacier obſerves, that among the ancients the name poet? ſome- becaur 

times given to prophets ; as that of prophet is at other tins . 
given to FED See POET. 1 
PROPHETICAL types. See the article TYPE. ; the ſc, 
PROPHYLACTICE, popvacucriny, that part of the oy Briport 
medicine which directs the preventing or preſerving from © If ther 
eaſes. See MEDicing, PRESERVATIVE, Oc. God the ter; 
PROPITIATION, in religion, a facrifice offered to b imterry 
aſſuage his wrath, and render him propitious. See SACRIFICS) äfere⸗ 
ExPIATION, and Lus r RATION. „ baue A ſerie 
Among the Jews there were both ordinary and public wy form ar 
as holocauſts, &c. offered by way of thankſgiving 3 4 = 1. If t 
ordinary ones offered by particular perſons guilty of any ci. the ext, 

by way of propitiation. Lid; 3771 
It it 4 ee of ignorance, they offered a lamb 2 * f 5 
if done wittingly, they offered a ſheep : for the poor, 3 Pi ws . 
turtles was in joined as a propitiation. : ; 17 ing th 
The Remi church e the maſs to be 2 lait e 0 5 
VL, 


nd the dead. The reformed churches 
but that one offered by Jeſus Chriſt on 


itiation fer the living 4 
allow of no proprtianens 
the croſs. 


p p1TIATION alſo gives the name to a ſolemn feaſt among the 
RO 


celebrated on the tenth of the month Tiſri, which is their 
b month, and anſwers to our September. 

3 inſtituted to preſerve the memory of the pardon pro- 

Nen heir forefathers by Moſes on the part of God; who 


claimed tor tted the puniſhment due for their worſhip of the 


thereby rem! 
olden calf. 


S v. among the Jews, was the cover or lid of 
D ; s he was lined both within and 
oe e with plates of gold ; inſomuch that there was no 
er to be ſeen. See ARK. 

8 me even take it to have been one piece of maſſive gold. The 
h rubims ſpread their wings over the propitatory. 

his propitiatory was a type or figure of hriſt, whom St. Paul 

calls the propittatory ordained from all ages. | 

| paOPLASM, PROPLASMA, @f9TA&THQ, is ſometimes uſed for 

e 111d, wherein any metal or ſoft matter, which will after- 
; a row hard, is caſt, See MouLD and PL asm. 

PLASTIC E, merraasinn, the art of making moulds, for 
2 Qing things in. See PLASTIC E, Movlp, Fouxp ERV, &c. 

2OPOLIS, mers, a thick yellow odorous ſubſtance, ſmel]- 
FH like ſtorax, nearly akin to wax; wherewith the bees ſtop 
p he holes and crannies of their hives, to keep out the cold 
: See W AX. 
The ropolis is a friable matter, by ſome eſteemed ſovereign in 
Jiſcaſes of the nerves. It is alſo uſed to make holes in abſceſſes ; 
and being heated on the fire, its vapour is received for inveterate 
PORTION, PROPORT Io, in arithmetic, the identity or 
ſmilitude of two ratio's. See RATIO. 

Hence quantities that have the ſame ratio between them, are 
ſaid to be proportional; e. gr. if Abe to B, as C to D; or8 be 
04, as 30 to 15 A, B, C, D, and 8, 4, 30, and 15, are ſaid 
to be in proportion, or are ſimply called proportionals. See PRo- 

oN AL. 

e is frequently confounded with ratio; yet have the 
two, in reality, very different ideas, which ought by all means 
to be diſtinguiſhed. : i 

Ratio is, properly, that relation or habitude of two things, which 
determines the quantity of one from the quantity of another, 
without the intervention of any third: thus we ſay, the ratio 
ol and to is 2; the ratio of 12 and 24 is 2. See RAT Io. 
Proportion is the ſameneſs or likeneſs of two ſuch relations: 
thus, the relations between 5 and 10, and 12 and 24, being 
the ſame, or equal; the four terms are ſaid to be in proportion. 
Hence ratio exiſts between two numbers; but proportion re- 
uires at leaſt three. | | 
| ak in fine, 1s the habitude or relation of two ratio's, 
when compared together ; as ratio is of two quantities, See 

VANTITY. 

8 ortian again is frequently confounded with progreſſion. In 

e's 8 6 
effect, the two often coincide; the difference between them 
only conſiſting in this, that progreſſion is a particular ſpecies of 
proportion, wherein the ſecond of the three terms is a mean pro- 
portional between the other two, or has the ſame ratio to the 
third, which the firſt has to the ſecond. | 
Add to this, that proportion is confined to three terms, but pro- 


continuation of proportzons) ; and that in four terms, 7, ©. 12, 
24, proportion is only between the two couples 3 and 6, and 
12 and 24; but progreſſion is between all the four terms. 
dee PROGRESSION. 
Proportion is ſaid to be continual, when the conſequent of the 
firſt ratio is the ſame with the antecedent of the ſecond 3 "a6; if 
3betob, as 6 to 12. See ConTINUED. | 
The proportion is ſaid to be diſcrete, or interrupted, when the 
conſequent of the firſt ratio differs from the antecedent of the 
ſecond ; as, if 3 be to 6, as 4 to 8. See DiscrRETE. 
Priportion, again, is either ſaid to be arithmetical, or geometri- 
cal; as the ratio's are. | 
frithnetical PROPORTION is the equality of two or more arith- 

metical ratios, or the equality of difference between three or 
more ſeveral quantities. 
bus, 1, 2, 3, and 2, 5, 8, 11, 14, are inarithmetical proportion ; 
decauſe there is the ſame difference betwixt the numbers com- 
pared, which are 1 to 2, and 2 to 3; or 2 to 5,ands5 to8, 
If every term have the fame ratio to the next, as the firſt has to 
the ſecond the terms are ſaid to be in continual arithmetical 
Proportion ; as 5, 7, 9, I2, 15. 

the ratio between any two terms differ from that of any others; 
tue terms are ſaid to be in arithmetical proportion diſcrete, or 
Pt rupted ; as where 2: 5 :: 6:9, the ratio's of 5 and 6 being 
fterent from that of 2 and 'Y | 
Boa of ory than four terms in arithmetical proportion, 
5 arithmetical 288 See PROGRESSION. 

e in arithmetical proportion, the ſum of 


. thr ee nu mbers 


tne extremes is equal to double the middle term : thus, in 

9711; the ſum of 3 and 11 is equal to twice 7; viz. 14. 

9 have a rule for finding a mean arithmetical propor- 
ween two given numbers; half the ſum of the two 


ing the mean required : thus, half the ſum of 11 and 37 VIZ. 


greſſion goes on to infinity (ſo that progreſſion is a ſeries or | 


145 87. 
Vol. II. 


PRO 


2. If four numbers be in arithmetical proportion, the ſum of 
the extremes 1s equal to the ſum of the middle terms : thus, 
in 2 :3 : 4 : 5; the ſum of 5 and 2 is equal to the ſum of 
and 4, viz. 7. | 
a bur terms in arithmetical proportion are ſtill proportional, 
if taken inverſely, 5: 4: 3: 2 or, alternately, thus, 2:4:3:5; 
or inverſely and alternately, thus, 5 : 3 : 4: 2. 
3. If two numbers in arithmetical proportion be added to other 
two, the leſs to the leſs, &c. their difference is in a duplicate 
ratio, i. e. double that of the reſpective parts added: thus, 
if to 3: 5 be added 7 : 9, the ſums are 10: 14; whoſe diffe- 
rence 4, is double the difference of 3 : 5, or 7 9. And if to 
this ſum you add other two, the difference of the laſt ſum will 
be triple the ſum of the firſt two, and ſo on. | 
If two arithmetical proportionals be ſubtracted from two others 
in the ſame ratio, the leſs from the leſs, &c. the arithmetical 
ratio of the remainder is o. Thus, from : 7 taking 5 : 3, the 
remainders are 4, 4. | 
Hence, if arithmetical proportionals be multiplied by the ſame 
number, the difference of their products will contain the firſt 
difference as oft as the multiplier contains unity: thus, 3: 5, 
multiplied by 4, produce 12, 20, whoſe difference 8 1s equal to 
4 times 2, the difference of 3 and 5. . 
4. If two numbers in arithmetical proportion be added to, or 
multiplied by, other two in another ratio of the ſame kind, leſs 
by leſs, &c. the ſums are in a ratio which is the ſum of the 
ratio's added or multiplied : thus 2: 4 and 3: 9 being added, 
the ſumsare 5 : 13, whoſe difference is 8, the ſum of 2 and 6, 
the differences of the numbers given. 

Geometrical PROPORTION is the quality of two geometrical ratio's, 
or compariſons of two couples of quantities. See GEOME- 
TRICAL, 

Thus 4:8: : 12: 24, are in geometrical proportion; the ratio 
of 4 and 8 being equal to that of 12 and 24. ; i. e. 4 is con- 
tained as often in 8, as 12 is in 24. Again, , 3, 1, are in 
geometrical proportion, ꝙ being triple of 3, as 3 is of 1. 
If, in a ſeries of terms, there be the ſame ratio between every 
two terms, that there is between the firſt and ſecond; they are 
faid to be continual geometrical proportionals : as 1: 2: 4 : 8, 
If any two terms have a different ratio from that of the firſt and 
ſecond, they are ſaid to be in d:sjun, or interrupted geometrical 
proportion; as are 2: 4: 3: bz where 2 is to 4, as 3 to 6; but 
not ſo as 4 to 3. 
A ſeries or progreſſion of more than four geometrical proportio- 
nals is called a geometrical progreſſion. See PROGRESSION. 
I. If three quantities be in continual geometrical proportion, the 
product of the two extremes is equal to the ſquare of the 
middle term : thus, in 6 : 12 : : 12 : 24, the product of 6 and 
24 is equal to the ſquare of 12, viz. 144. Hence we have a 
rule, : 
2. To find a mean geometrical proportional between two num- 
bers, e. gr. 8 and 72. 
Multiply one of the numbers by the other, and from the pro- 
duct 576, extract the ſquare root 24 ; this will be the mean 
required, 
3. To finda fourth proportional to the three given numbers, e. 
r. 3, 12,5 or a third proportional to two given numbers. 
Multiply the ſecond 12 into the third 5, in the firſt caſe ; and 
in the latter, multiply the ſecond into itſelf : divide the product 
by the firſt 3, the quotient 20 is the fourth proportional ſought 
in the one, or the third in the other, 
The ſelution of this problem is what we popularly call the 
rule of proportion, or the golden rule, or rule of three, 
See RULE. 
4. If four numbers be in geometrical proportion, the product 
of the extremes is equal to the product of the two middle 
terms: thus, in 2:5 : : 4: 10, the product of 10 and 2 is 
equal to that of 5 and 4, viz. 20. Hence, 
5. If four numbers repreſented a b : : c : 4 be either in arith- 
metical, or geometrical proportion; they will alſo be in the ſame, 
if taken inverſely, viz. d:c::b- a; oralternately, as a cd 
or alternately and inverſely, as d:b ::c : 4. 
6. If the two terms of a geometrical ratio be added to, or 
ſubtracted from, other two in the ſame ratio, the leſs to or from 
the leſs, &c. the ſums or differences are in the ſame ratio: 
thus in 6: 3: 10: 5, where the common ratio is 2; 6 added 
to 10, makes 16, as 3 to 5 makes 8; and 16 : 8 is in the fame 
ratio as G: 3, or 10: 5. Again, 16 being to 8, as 6 to 3, their 
differences 10 and 5 are in the ſame ratio. 
The reverſe of which propoſition is likewiſe true ; viz. if to 
or from any two numbers be added or ſubtracted other two, if 
their ſums or differences be in the ſame geometrica] ratio as 
the firſt two, the numbers added or ſubtracted are in the ſame 
ratio, Hence, 
7. If the antecedents, or the conſequents, of two equal geo- 
metrical ratio's, 3 : 6, and 12 : 24, be divided by the ſame 22 
in the former caſe, the quotients 1 and 4 will have the ſame 
ratio's to the conſequents, viz. 1:6 :: 24; and in the lat- 
ter, the antecedents the ſame ratio to the quotients, viz, 

1-1 82:6 5 : | 
8, If the antecedents or conſequents of ſimilar ratio's, 2: 6, 
and 3 : 9, be multiplied by the ſame quantity 6; in the former 
caſe the facta 12 and 18 have the ſame ratio to the conſequents, 
biz. 12: 6: : 18: 9 and in the latter, the antecedents have 
the ſame ratio to the products, vix. 2: 6: : 39. 
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d. If in a geometrical proportion 3: 6: : 12: 24, the antece- 
dents be multiplied or divided by the ſame number 2 ; or di- 
vided by the ſame number 3; in the former caſe, the facta ; in 
the latter, the quotients will be in the ſame proportion, viz. 
6:19: , . 12, 
1d. If in a proportion 4: 2: : 10: 5, the antecedent of the firſt 
ratio be to its conſequent, as the antecedent of the ſecond to its 
conſequent ; then, by compoſition, as the ſum of the antece- 
dent and conſequent of the firſt ratio is to the antecedent or con- 
ſequent of the firſt, ſo is the ſum of the antecedent and conſe- 
quent of the ſecond to the antecedent or conſequent of the ſe- 
cond, viz. 6:2::15: 5, or 6: 4:: 15: 10. 
11. If in a proportion b : 4: : 15 : 10, as the antecedent of 
the firſt ratio is to its conſequent, ſo is the antecedent of the 
other to its conſequent ; then, by diviſion, as the difference of 
the terms of the firſt ratio is to-its antecedent or conſequent, ſo 
is the difference of the terms of the ſecond ratio to its antecedent 
or conſequent, viz. 2: 4: : 5: 10; or2:6::5: 15. 
12. If in a proportion 4:2: : 6: 3, as the antecedent of the 
firſt ratio is to its conſequent, ſo is the antecedent of the ſecond 
to its conſequent : and as the conſequent of the firſt is to 
another number 8, ſo is the conſequent of the ſecond to ano- 
ther number 12; viz. 2:8::3:12; then will the antece- 
dent of the firſt be to 8, as the antecedent of the ſecond to 12 ; 
vis 4: 0:07 1% „ 
12. If in a proportion 8: 4: : 12: 6, as the antecedent of the 
firſt ratio is to its conſequent, ſo is the antecedent of the ſecond 
to its conſequent ; and as the conſequent of the firſt is to ano- 
ther number 16, ſo is another number 3 to the antecedent of 
the ſecond ; viz. 4: 16 : : 12; then will the antecedent of 
the firſt be to 16, as 3 to the conſequent of the ſecond ; v:z. 
„ 
14. Suppoſe any four proportional quantities, vix. 3: b:: 12: 24, 
and any other four proportional quantities 1: 3: : 9: 27; if 
you multiply the ſeveral terms of the latter into thoſe of the 
former, the products will likewiſe be proportional, vix. 
3218: 108: 648. | 
15. If there be ſeveral quantities continually proportional, 
A, B, C, D, Ec. the firſt A is to the third C, in a duplicate 
ratio; to the fourth D, in a triplicate ratio, &c, of the firſt A 
to the ſecond B. 
16. If there be three numbers in continual proportion, the 
difference of the firſt and ſecond will be a mean proportional 
between the difference of the firſt and ſecond term, and the 
difference of the ſecond and third, and the firſt term. 
Harmonical or muſical PROPORTION is a third kind of proportion 
formed out of the other two, thus: of three numbers, if the 
firſt be to the third as the difference of the firſt and ſecond to 
the difference of the ſecond and third ; the three numbers are 
in harmonical proportion. See HARMONICAL, 
Thus 2: 3: 6 are harmonical, becauſe2:6::1:3. So alſo 
four numbers are harmonical, when the firſt is to the fourth, 
as the difference of the firſt and ſecond to the difference of the 
third and fourth. 
Thus 24 : 16: : 12 : ꝙ are harmonical, becauſe 24:9::8 : 3. 
By continuing the proportional terms in the firſt caſe, there ariſes 
an harmonical progreſſion, or ſeries. See SERIES. 
1. If three or four numbers in harmonical proportion be multi- 
plied or divided by the ſame number; the products, or quo- 
tients, will alſo be in harmonzcal proportion thus, if 6, 8, 12, 
which are harmonical, be divided by 2, the quotients 3, 4, 6, 
are alſo harmonical ; and reciprocally their products by 2 ; v:z. 
5, 
2. To find an harmonical mean between two numbers given: 
Divide double the product of the two numbers by their ſum, the 
quotient is the mean required; thus, ſuppoſe 3 and 6 the ex- 
tremes, the product of theſe is 18, which doubled, gives 36; 
this divided by g (the ſum of 3 and 6) gives the quotient 4. 
Whence 3: 4: 6 are harmonical. 
3. To find a third harmonical proportional to two numbers 
given. | 
Call one of them the firſt term, and the other the ſecond ; 
multiply them together, and divide the product by the number 
remaining after the ſecond is ſubtra&ted from double the firſt ; 
the quotient is a third harmonical proportional thus, ſuppoſe 
the given terms 3: 4, their product 12 divided by 2, (the re- 
mainder after 4 is taken from 6, the double of the firſt) the 
quotient is 6, the harmonical third ſought. 
4. To find a fourth harmonical proportion to three terms given: 
Multiply the firſt into the third, and divide the product by the 
number remaining after the middle or ſecond is ſubtracted 
from double the firſt ; the quotient is a third harmonical pro- 
portional: thus, ſuppoſing the numbers : 12: 16; a fourth 
will be found by the rule to be 24. 
5. If there be four numbers diſpoſed in order, whereof one 
extreme and the two middle terms are in arithmetical propor- 
tion; and the fame middle terms with the other extreme, are 
in hermonical proportion; the four are in geometrical proportion. 
as here, 2 : 3: : 4: 6, which are geometrical ; whereof 2 : 3: 4 
are arithmetical, and 3: 4: 6 harmonical. 
6. Ifhetwixt any two numbers you put an arithmetical mean, 
and alſo an harmonical one, the four will be in geometrical 
proportion thus, betwixt 2 and 6, an arithmetical mean is 4, 
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PROPORTION, in law. See PRO RATA and 
PROPORTION, in architecture, denotes the; 

members of each part of a building, an 

ſeveral parts to the whole; e. gr. of the dimenſions of a 

lumn, &c. with regard to the ordonnance of the whole b 0 

ing. See SYMMETRY and BuIIL DING. IM 

One of the greateſt differences among architects, M. Perrault 

obſerves, is in the proportions of the heights of entablatures wit 

reſpect to the thickneſs of the columns, to which the = 

always to be accommodated, See ENT ABLATURE 38 

In effect, there is ſcarce any work, either of the ancients or 

moderns, wherein this proportion is not different; ſome ent: 

blatures are even near twice as high as others :---yet it is cer. 
tain, this proportion ought of all others to be nel regulated; 

none being of greater importance, as there is none wherein 1 

defect is ſooner ſpied, nor any wherein it is more ſhockine 

See COLUMN. l 
PROPORTION is likewiſe underſtood of the magnitudes of the 
members of architecture, ſtatues, or the like, with regard to 
the diſtance whence they are to be viewed, 

The moſt celebrated architects are much divided in their op 
nions on this ſubje& : ſome will have it, that the parts ought 
to be inlarged in proportion to their elevation ; and others 
that they ought to remain in their natural dimenſions. See 
„ | 

PROPORTION, in painting, is the juſt magnitude of the ſeyera 
members of a figure, a groupe, &c. with regard to one anc- 
ther, to the whole figure, the groupe, and the intire piece 
See PAINTING, | eg: 
Proportion makes one of the moſt important articles in the at 
of painting, the principal ſubje& it is employed in being tie 
human body ; for which reaſon, the curious in that art wil 
not be diſpleaſed with the following ſcheme of the rules and 
laws thereof, 

By the way, let it be obſerved, 1. That to meaſure and ſet off 
proportions, they either divide the module into twelve parts, and 
ſubdivide each of theſe into four ; or divide the face into thre 
lengths of the noſe, ſubdividing each length into twelve; 0 
laſtly, divide the whole face into three, and ſubdivide excl 
of thoſe into four: which laſt method is what we ſhall her 
follow. : 

2. That the multiplicity of little meaſures are to be ſtudiouly 
avoided, becauſe they confound, and becauſe they require geit 
ſkill in oſteology to hit juſtly. 
3. That in meaſuring there b 
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tions of 


ting,---In the proportions of a ur 
man figure, regard is had to the age, ſex, and quality. 3 
As to age; we conſider the ſtages thereof, infancy, yout 7 
manhood. For the firſt, at three years of age, We — th 
lengths of the face from top to toe; viz. from the tp 720 
head to the bottom of the belly, three; thence to the ions | 
breadth about the ſhoulders, one face, one eighth; an 

lace of the hips, one face. : TY 
At four hs height is ſix faces 7 3 vi. from wy 10 
the head to the bottom of the belly, three faces 33 r ho: 
the ſole of the foot, three faces; the breadth about tne 
ders, one face 3; about the haunches, one face 00 che love 
At five years, the height is ſix faces 5, J abated, 
being ſhorter. 


| „„en: the one 
In youth at- twelve years, t; oo 


we have two prep 


and an harmonical one 3 ; and the four 2:3; : 4: 6 are geo- 
motrical. | 


' ; . :wht ; the breadtl great pie 
from nature, which gives nine faces for the height; t kw eat pie. 
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ut the ſhoulders, two faces ; about the haunches, one face 3. 
ory her from the antique ſtatues, as that of Laocoon, c. 
Ty 5 1 ex the height, ten faces ; the breadth from one 
tas r to another, one face 2; at the haunches, 1 53 at the 
15 of the muſcle called vgſtus externus, 23 at the thigh, 1 ; 
Leu 2 and :, a ſubdiviſion; and at the ankles, . 
oy 5 he of manhood, when the proportions are arrived at 
6 ſection we reckon the height ten faces: the firſt, from the 
0 of the head to the noſtril; the ſecond, to the hole in the 
1 between the clavicles; the third, to the pit of the ſto- 
8 lled cartilage enſiformis ; the fourth, to the navel ; 
the fifth, to the pyramidal muſcles; thence to the knee, 2 33 
d as much to the ſole of the foot. The extent of the arms 
tho ſame with the height; viz. from the tip of the long 
£1007 to the joint of the wriſt, one face ; thence to the elbow, 
©, thence to the juncture of the ſhoulders, 1 4; thence to 
the bole in the neck, 1 4; in all, five heads; which, with the 


mach, ca 


©.» of the other arm, gives ten : the thickneſs of the arms 
5 be acjuſted by the quality or character. : 

A; to the breadth of the figure ſeen frontwiſe, the width of 
the ſhoulders acroſs the deltoides is 2 faces 4; breadth of the 
dectoral muſcle, to the hots of the arm, 2. About the 
waunches, where the obliqui externi are, I 3. and the ſub- 
dnikons. The thighs, at the biggeſt place, 1. : The knee, 2, 
three ſubdiviſions 3. The leg, at the thickeſt, 75 and one ſub- 
airion. The extreme of the ankle, +, one ſubdiviſion . The 


beet, , and one half a ſubdiviſion, Their length, 1 face 3, 


one ſubdiviſion. 


Others, meaſuring by the length of the whole head, make 


only eight heads in height and breadth; thus: The head, one; 
thence to the bottom of the breaſts, one; thence to the navel, 
one; thence to the yard, one; thence to the middle of the 
chich, one; thence to the lower parts of the knee, one; thence 


— 


to the ſmall of the leg, one; thence to the bottom of the 

Hot, one. | 
The breadth thus : From the end of the long finger to the 
writ, one; thence to the bend of the arm, one; thence to 
the bottom of the ſhoulder, one; thence over to the other 
ſhoulder, two; thence to the end of the other long finger, 

hre. | | | 

To theſe genera] proportions may be added others, which uſually 
chtain; as, that the hand 1s the length of the face; the thumb 
the length of the noſe ; and the great toe the ſame : the two 
nipples, and the hole in the neck, make a juſt equilateral tri- 
angle: the ſpace between the eyes is the breadth of an eye: 
the breadth of the thigh, at the thickeſt, is double that of the 
thickeſt part of the leg, and treble that of the ſmalleſt : from 
the top of the head to the noſe, the ſame as from the top of 
the noſe to the chin. The diſtance from the chin to the throat- 
pit, is the breadth of the throat; the diſtance of the centre of 
the eye to the eye-brow, the ſame as the prominence of the 
noſtrils, and the ſpace between them and the upper lip: the 
length of the fore-finger, the ſame as the ſpace thence to the 
wriſt ; the ſpace from the tip of the fore-finger to the wriſt, 
the length of the face. 

For the ſex : The proportions of man and woman differ in 
height, in that the woman has a longer neck ; the parts at the 
breaſts, and the lower parts of the belly, bigger by half a part ; 
which makes the ſpace from the breaſt to the navel leſs by one 
part ; and the thigh ſhorter by a third part. 

As to breadth, a woman has her breaſts and ſhoulders nar- 
rower, and haunches larger ; and thighs, at the place of their 
articulation, larger; arms and legs thicker, feet ſtraiter ; and 
becauſe women are more fat and fleſhy, their muſcles are leſs 
ſeen, and therefore the contours more ſmooth and even. 

Young maids have little heads, long necks, low or down 
— lender bodies, haunches big, legs and thighs long, 

ct little, 

Young men have the neck thicker than women, the ſhoulders 
and breaſts Jarger, the belly and haunches narrower, legs and 
thighs ſlenderer, and feet larger. | 
As to the quality of ſubjects, we are either to follow ſimple 
nature, or fine and agreeable nature, or to chuſe nature, or 
exceed it, In following ſimple nature, in common and country 

ubj:&s, men of dull wit, and a moiſt temperament, are to be 
of an heavier and rougher proportion, the muſcles appearing but 
little diſtinguiſhed, the head big, neck ſhort, ſhoulders high, 
ſomach little, knees and thighs thick, and feet large. 

u nature, as fine and agreeable, for ſerious hiſtories, &c. the 
fgures of the heroes to be well ſhaped, the haunches high and 
Wright, the joints well knit, little and compact, free from 
ech and fat. 

lilitary men, to have the head little, neck thick and nervous, 
8 large and high, body and paps elevated, haunches 

belly little, thighs muſcly, principal muſcles raiſed up and 

"it together at the heads; the legs ſmooth, feet ſlender, ſoles 
hollow, a 
Aitur is ſometimes to be ſelected, i. e. made up of parts from 

dus good originals, to form extraordinary and perfect figures 


for great and heroic ſub jects, as in Roman hiſtories ; giving, 


t f : 
"ape a charaCter of force ſufficient to execute actions agreeable 
: 1 deſcriptions the poets, &c. make. | 
"Bing ometimes nature is to be exceeded, as in repreſenta- 
ol fabulous deities, of heroes and giants: in theſe the 


in meaſures agteeable to the height; only diverſifying them by 
their bigneſs. re 

In the rule of proportions, it is to be obſerved, that there is 4 
difference in the contours of ſome parts; when put in different 
poſtures : thus, when the arm is bent, it is larger than when 
ſtrait ; the ſame is true of the foot and knee, as is ſhewn 
by Leonardo da Vinci. | © HER 

Rule of PROPORTION, in arithmetic, a rule whereby we find a 
fourth proportional to three numbers given. 

This is popularly called the golden rule, and ſometimes the rule 
of three, See RULE. Eg es 

Compaſs of PROPORTION, a name by which the French, and 
after them ſome Engliſh authors, call the ſector.—-See its con- 

| 8 and uſe under the article SECTOR, 5 5 

PROPORTIONAL, relating to proportion. Thus we ſay 
proportional compaſſes, parts, ſcales, ſpirals, &e. See Com- 
P ASSES, &c. ; 

PRoPORTIONALS, in geometry, are quantities, either linear or 
numeral, which bear the ſame ratio, or relation to each other, 
See RATIO and PROPORTION. 

Thus, if 3, 6, 12, be proportionals, then will 3: 6:: 6: 12. 

To find a fourth PROPORTIONAL to three given lines, AB, 
AC, and BD, (tab. geom. fig. 62.) draw an angle FAG at 
pleaſure; from A ſet off the firſt of the lines to B; from A, 
the ſecond, to C; and from B, to D, the third : draw BC; 
and in D make an angle equal to ABC: then is CE the fourth 
53 ſought; and AB: AC:: BD: CE. 

If a third proportional be required to two given lines, A B 
and AC; make BD equal to AC, i. e. let AC be repeated 
twice: then AB:AC:: AC: CE. 

To find a mean proportional between two given lines, AB and 
BE, ( fig. 63.) join the two given lines into one continued 
right line, and biſe&t it in C. From C, with the interval 

of AC, deſcribe a ſemicircle ADE; and from B erect a 
perpendicular BD; this is the mean proportional ſought; and 
AB: BD :: BD: BE. OE. | 
The geometricians have been theſe two thouſand: years in 
_ of a method, for finding two mean proportionals. See 

E AN. | 

The ancients performed it mechanically, by the meſolabe de- 
ſcribed by Eutochius ; and many of them attempted to give 
the demonſtration ; ſome by the ſolid loci, as .Menechmus ; 
others by the plain loci, as Nicomedes, Diocles, and, in our 
times, Viety ; and others by implicit motions, as Plato, Ar- 
chytas, Pappus, and Sporus; others tentatively, by the deſcrip- 
tion of circles, as Hero and Apollonius, &c. but all in vain. 
See PROBLEM and QUADRATURE, 


To find a mean proportional between two numbers: Half the 


ſum of the two given numbers is an arithmetical mean pro- 
portional, and the ſquare root of their product a geometrical 
mean proportional, See PROPORTION arithmetical and geo- 
metrical. | | 
To find a mean harmonical proportional. See PRoPoRTION 
harmonical. 
PROPORTIONALS, in grammar. See NUMERALS. 
PROPORTIONAL compaſſes, an inſtrument for the ready drawing 
of lines and figures, in any given ratio to other lines or 
figures. See their conſtruction and uſe under the article 
CoMPASSES, | | | 
PROPORTIONAL part. See the article PART. ; 
PRoPoRTIONAL ſcales, called alſo lagarithmical ſcales, are the 
artificial numbers or logarithms, placed on lines, for the eaſe 
and advantage of multiplying, dividing, &c. by means of com- 
paſſes, or of {liding-rules. See LoGARITHM and SCALE. 
They are, in effect, only ſo many lines of numbers, as they 
are called by Gunter, but made Cooke, double, triple, or qua- 
druple; beyond which they ſeldom go. See GUNTER's 
ſcale, &c. | 
PROPORTIONAL ſpirals. See the article SPIRAL. 
PROPORTIONALITY, a term uſed by Gregory de St. Vin- 
cent, for the proportion that is between the exponents of four 
ratio's. See EXPONENT and RATIO. 1 
PROPORT UM, or PuR PORT, in our law-books, the inten- 
tion or meaning of any thing. Secundum proportum dicti chi- 
rograpbi inter eos confetti. | 
PROPOSITION, PRroeosrT10, in logic, part of an argument, 
wherein ſome quality, either negative or poſitive, is attributed 
to a ſubject. See ENUNCIATION, ATTRIBUTE, &c, 
Chauvin defines propoſition, a complete, conſiſtent ſentence, 
indicating or expreſſing ſomething either true or falſe, without 
ambiguity : As, Aanthippe is a bad wife. If an aſs fly, he 
muſt have wings. 
Others, more philoſophically, define propoſition, a ſpeech ut- 
tered or produced, to ſignify ſome judgment of the mind, See 
JupGmEnT. | 
A propoſition conſiſts of two terms ; the one, that whereof we 
afhrm or deny, called the ſubje& : the other, the thing affirmed 
or denied, called the attribute or predicate. See SUBJECT and 
PREDICATE, 
Theſe two are either joined, or ſeparated, by the intervention 
of ſome copula or disjunctive. See CoPULa. - 


with the attribute, juſt, by the verb ſubſtantive, is. 
The ſchoolmen call the two terms the matter, and the copula 


9 . : 
dent pieces, which ſerve to form the body, are to be ſet out 


1 


the form of the propoſition, See Form, c. 
I Now, 
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Thus in the propoſition, God is juſt; the ſubject, God, is joined | 
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Now, as terms may be either ſingular, or common and uni- 
verſal, if the ſubj ct of a propoſition be a common term, taken 
in all its extent, the 5 is called univer/al : as, Every 
atheiſt is blind, See UNIVERSAL, 


If the common term be only taken in an indeterminate part of | 


its extent, the propoſition is called particular as, Some athei/ts 
are wicked. - 

If the ſubjeCt of the A be ſingular, the propoſition is 
called ſingular as, George is king of England. : 
Thoſe propoſitions which have only one ſubject, and one attri- 
bute, are called /imple ;---thoſe: that have ſeveral ſubjects, or 
attributes, are called compound. 

A ſyllogiſm confiſts of three propoſitions, major, minor, and 
concluſion. See SYLLoG1sM.---An enthymeme, of two, See 
ENTHYMEME. 

The ſchoolmen make ſeveral other ſpecies and diviſions of pro- 
poſitions ; as, a 

PROPOSITION de primo adjacente, where the ſubject and predicate 
are both included under the verb: ſuch are, ven, vidi, vici. 

PRoPosITION de ſecundo adjacente is, where either the ſubject 
or predicate is included in the verb: as, I love, or, I write. 

PRoPoOSITION de tertio adjacente is, where both the ſubject and 
predicate are expreſs, and ſtand diſtinct from the verb: as, 
The king is juſt. 

This propoſition is the rule or ſtandard of all the other; ſo that 
whatever propoſition can be reduced thereto, is legitimate; and 
what cannot, is not. 

Propoſitions, again, are divided into three claſſes : ' the firſt 
— the matter; the ſecond, the form ; the third, the 
thought. 

Thoſe of the firſt claſs are ſubdivided into fin:te and infinite, 
direct and indirect, ſingle and manifold, | 
Finite or definite PROPOSITION 1s that which declares ſomething 
determinate on a ſubject: as, Man is biped.---The wind: is 

not viſible. | ON Rea 

Infinite or indefinite PROPOSITION is that where either one or 
both of the terms are infinite, or have a negative prefixed to 
them: as, Non homo eft albus--- Homo ęſt non albus, 

Direct PROPOSITION is that wherein a higher or more general 
thing is predicated of a lower and more particular: as, Man 
is an animal, 

Others will have it that, wherein the ſubject ſtands as a matter 
receiving, and the predicate, as a form received : as, Peter is 
learned. 

Indirect PROPOSITION, according to ſome, is that wherein an 
inferior is predicated of a higher: as, An animal is man. 
According to others, it is that wherein the ſubject ſtands as 
the form, and the predicate as the matter: as, Every rational 
iS man, : | | 

Single PROPOSITION is ſuch, either fimply, or by conjunction: 
Simply, when it affirms or denies one thing of one other thing : 
as, The ſun ſhines.---By conjunction, when ſeveral propoſitions 
are joined and coupled together. Thus, The ſun ſhines, and it 
is day, are two propoſitions, which conjoined, make this one, 
8 the ſun ſhines, it is day. 

f ſuch conjunt? propoſitions there are divers kinds, viz. Hypo- 

_ thetical, digunftive, copulative, &c. 

Hypothetical PROPOSITION is that conſiſting of ſeveral ſimple 
ones, affected with ſome conditional one: as, I the ſun be 

ſet, it is night. See HYPOTHETICAL and ConpDriTIONAL. 

Disjunctive PROPOSITION is that conſiſting of ſeveral, affected 
with a disjunctive copula : as, It is either day, or night. See 
DrsjuncTIVE. | 


Copulative PROPOSITION is that conſiſting of ſeveral affected 


with a conjunction copulative: as, Peter does not ſland, and 
fit. See COPULATIVE. | 


Some add diſcrete or adverſative propoſition : as, He is rich, | 


but covetous. See DISCRETIVE. 

Compound PROPOSITION is that where one or both the terms ex- 
cite ſeveral ideas in the mind: as, A man is body and ſoul, and 
both together; or, a foundation, walls, and roof, are a houſe, 

Manifold PROPOSITION is that conſiſting of ſeveral ſubjects; as, 
Peter and Paul preached ; or ſeveral predicates; as, Simon reads 
and walks; or both, as, Peter and Paul preach and pray. 

In reſpect of form, 21e are divided into affirmative and 
negative; true and falſe, pure and modal. 

Affirmative PROPOSITION is that whoſe attribute is joined to the 
ſubject; as, Cod is a ſpirit, 

Negative PROPOSITION is that whoſe attribute is ſeparated from 
the ſubject; as, Man is not a ſtone. 

True PROPOSITION is that which declares a thing to be what 
it really is; or not to be what it is not. See TkuTH. 

Falſe PRopos1TION is that which ſignifies a thing to be what 
it is not; or not to be what it is. See FALsHoop, 

The truth of a propoſition, therefore, depends on the connecting 
of the ſubject with the attribute, which is done by that act of 
the mind, called judgment. See JUDGMENT, ERROR, c. 
ProPosITIONs are ſaid to be pure, when the imply or involve 
nothing beſides their matter and form: as, Men is rational, 
Modal PROPOSITION is that which, befide the pure matter and 
form, involves ſome mode, or manner of diſpeſition : as, I. 
7s necefſary man be rational. | | 
Hence ſuch propo/itron is ſaid to eonſiſt of a mode, and a dition ; | 
the mode denotes ſome circumſtance which affects the pro- 


Excluſive PROPOSITION is that denoted by a ſi 


Exceptive PROPOSITION is that denoted b 


Reſtrictive, or limitative PRxoPOsSI TION 


Complex PROPOSITION, | 
Reduplicative PROPOSITIONS, (See the Rep 

Relative PRoPosITION, : 
Reduction of PROPOSITIONS, 
PROPOSITION, in mathematics, is either 


poſition ; as, It is neceſſary : the dition is the reſt of the pro- | 
poſetion, that man be rational, | 


PRO 


There are four of theſe modes 

. ver . 

paſſible „ impoſſible, and contingent, ous, VIZ, Necef], 
BLE, &c. Others produce oth e  ECESSaxy, p 
ada” P ce Ot er modes as t Tos. 
uncertain, probable, &c. e ern, 
. h 
To modal propoſitions, the Philoſophers refer, ] t, 
tive, and reſtriftive propoſitions ; all which 3 Tufve, erm 
common name, exponible propoſitions, . re denoted by 
explanation to make them clearly underfloog ing fog 


of excluſion : as, only, ſolely, alone: 8, or charaq 

3 eppunded ts God ro ; 2, God. alone is 4 
efiae him is ſo : Peter only plays; whi 

28 and does nothing elſe. 2 88 expound, Pu 
very excluſfue propoſition is expounded by tw 

one of which is affirmed, and the other healed N Pibifiing 

as, beſide, unleſs, &c.---Thus, Ee , cePtive ſy; 

irrational See Exce PTIVE, ; IE ITY befie nar, ; 
very exceptive propoſition is to be reſo] 

three propoſitions ; as that, e. gr. 8 J Gundel 

E very animal that is not man is irrational + 20 by theſe 

animal no man is irrational, ebe) man i 4 


. is that affe gel v; 
reſtrictiye ſign; as, according to : ected wih: 
9 
g to, ſo far as, conſidered 87. ns: 


tenus, &c. Thus, man, quatenus an animal, perceives 
OMPLEX, 


a PLI CATI 
articles RrLArivz, Ve, 


EDUCTIoON, 


vanced, and ſhewn to be ſuch by Frm fore 35 - 
operation propoſed, and its ſolution ſhewn. 3 
If the propoſition be deduced from ſeveral theoretical defnit 
compared together, as this; A parallelogram is double of we: 
angle, ſtanding on the ſame baſe, and of the ſame Altit h 4 
Men * Nee dee THEOREM, | RY 
t 1t be deduced from a praxis or ſeries of operations, it i 
a problem as, to find a third proporti in 
ks See PROBLEM, Tn yas 8 
Indeed, in ſtrictneſs, the propeſution is only part of 
. that which ſhews 9 to — 4 thing * 5 
conditions, and what not: in which ſenſe it is diſtinguiſhel 
from the demonſtration, which ſhews the reaſons why the 
underſtanding conceives that to agree to it. Sec Demox- 
STRATION, 1 
Again, ſtrictly ſpeaking, the propoſition is only a member of x 
problem, viz. that which ſhews what is required to be done: 
in which ſenſe” it is diſtinguiſhed from the folution, which k. 
hearſes the ſeveral things to be done in order to effect whati 
required; and from the demonſtration, which proves, that by FROF 
doing the things injoined in the ſolution, the thing required in 


the propoſition is truly done. See RESOLUTION. pre 
PROPOSITION, in poetry, denotes the firſt part of an qe PROP 


poem, wherein the author propoſes, or lays down, briefly and 
in general, what he has to ſay in the courſe of his work. de 
Potm, Epic, Ec. 
The propoſition, F. Boſſu obſerves, is to contain the bare mat- 
ter of the poem, i. e. the action, and the perſons that are b 
execute it, both human and divine. | 
This is what we have both in the Iliad, the Odyſſee, and the 
Eneid. The action propoſed in the Tliad, is the with of 
Achilles; that of the Odyſſce, the return of Ulyſſes; and that 
of the Aneid, the tranſlation of the Trojan empire into Ita. 
The ſame author obſerves, that the divine perſons are nametin 
all the three propeſitions, Homer, e. gr. declares, that what hay 
pens in the Iliad, is by the will of Jupiter; and that Apollo 
was the cauſe of the quarrel between Agamemnon and Achills: 
the ſame poet ſays, it was Apollo prevented the return af 
Ulyſſes's companions ; and Virgil mentions the deſtinies, the 
will of the gods, and the anger of Juno.---But they all tire 
_ dwell chiefly on the perſon of the hero, as if he were the mat 
ter of the poem. See HERO. 
Yet there is ſome difference, in this reſpect, in the three poems; 
in that Achilles is named in the Iliad ; but Ulyſſes and a 
are not: they are only pointed at, and that in ſuch gene 
terms, as if it were ſuppoſed they were known before. ; 
This practice ſeems to fall in with the firſt intention of it 
poet; who is to feign an action without names, and u. 4 
Ariſtotle ſays, does not relate the action of Achilles, norUlyits 
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nor /Eneas, nor any particular perſon, but of an univerſal, 1 enifca 
neral, and allegorical perſon. See FAL E and Teint 1 dee Pr 
Add to this, that the character which the poet 1s to g In whic 


hero, and his whole work, is expreſſed in the propeſitior, | remote. 
by Homer and Virgil. See CHARACTER „ PROPYL 
The whole Iliad is anger and violence; it is Achilles $ Charge) 

and it is what the poem commences with: 5% 4% 4g. * Th 
Odyſice preſents us in the firſt verſe with the e he 

mulation, and addreſs, which make the character oi b. 


me ww And wel ing, for 
and the buſineſs of the poem: Avd'pa fee of the Lati preater \ 


the piety and mildneſs of /Eneas in the beginning | efuits a 
poem: Inſignem pietate virum. [f to ROQU Þ 


imſe 
As to the manner of the ie ee, Horace corny ler- 1 
preſcribe modeſty and ſimplicity; not to kun, lays he, dee Que: 
raiſe great expectations in the reader. Do not 1 Priami he wor 
like that wretched poet, who ſet aut with, Fortu cantado, Vor I 


rn oO PRO 


& nobile bellum. How much better is that of Homer, governor of a province to diſcharge the queiture aſter the de- 
cantab0, mala, virum! Sc. He does not ſpend all his fire ceaſe of the queſtor, till the ſenate and people ſhould ſend a 
Dic 2 N nothing but ſmake : from this feeble begin- | New one. ; 
at ans "hall ſoon ſee him riſe to the wonders of Antiphates, PRORZ os, in anatomy, a bone of the cranium, called alſo 


ning, * harybdis, and Polypheme. os occipitis, See os OccieiT1s. 


Scylla, e modeſty we find in the propoſition of the Æneid: if PRO RATA, in commerce, a term ſometimes uſed among 
The he Iliad be a little more furious, it is, perhaps, in con- | merchants, for in den eons See PROPORTION, | 
p 


that 0 | he poem, which is a ſeries of vio- | Thus, when in ſpeaking of any undertaking they fay, Each 
formity 1 mom” Es perſon muſt reap the =. & hella the loſs, 5 to 
lences 8 ir the poet be to ſpeak with modeſty of his hero; | his intereſt; it is meant, each ſhall gain or loſe, in proportion 
Ado, t 5 is he to do ſo of himſelf: thus Virgil only ſays, to the ſum he put in ſtock. 
much 8 action of Aineas, Homer begs his mule to Jay or | PRO RATA portions, in law. See ONERANDO pro rata por- 
I fg How far does Claudian ſwerve from theſe examples: tionis. 
fing- 3 Audlaci promere cantu PROROGANDA aſſija, See the article ASSISA. 

7 ; congeſta jubet; greſſus removete, * : PROROGATION, PROROGATIo, the act of prolonging, 

n furor humanos neſtra de pectore or us adjourning, or putting off to another time. 

# hebum. The difference between a prorogation and an adjournment of 


Expu it, & totum ſprrant præcordia 5 : : 2 diftere f 
A ſhort poem, e. . an ode, c. wherein the violent ſtrain parliament is, that by prorogation the ſeſſion is ended; and ſuch 


d be purſued to the end, might admit of ſuch a pompous bills as paſſed in either houſe, or both houſes, and had not the 
30 Thus we find Horace begin an ode much after the royal aſſent, muſt at the next aſſembly begin again; for that 


, 4 o 
1 Cladian : every ſeſſion of parliament is, in law, a ſeveral parliament : 
85 profanum ui Jeus, & arceo- whereas, if the parliament be only adjourned, there is no new 
i, Carmina non prius ſeſſion; and, conſequently, all things continue in the ſame ſtate 
Audita Muſarum ſacerdos they were in before the adjournment. See ADJOURNMENT.,--- 
Virginibus pueriſque canto, But this difference between proregation and adjournment is 


But the length of an epic poem quite excludes all pompous | of no long ſtanding: anciently they were uſed as ſynonymous, 

1 by lions. f Prorogetur curia de hora in horam, quouſque placitum termi- 

There is ſcarce any fault we have yet obſerved a propoſition _ netur, MS, de LI. 

liable to, but there 1s an inſtance of in the propoſition of Statius's | To prorogue the parliament, the king goes in perſon, with his 
Ackilleid : he bids his muſe rehearſe the deeds of the Mayen” crown on his head, and ſends the black rod for the houſe of 

nimous fon of Facus, who was formidable even to the Thun- commons to attend him at the bar of the houſe of lords; where, 


rer. He adds, That he has worthily diſcharged a former un- after giving an anſwer to each bill ſignified to him, he makes 
Jertaking ; and that Thebes efteems him a ſecond Amphion. a tpeech ; and the lord chancellor, by command, ſignifies the 
Magnanimum Aacidem, formidatamque Tonanti parliament to be prorogued. See PARLIAMENT. 
Progeniem, & patrio vetitam ſuccedere cœlo, The proroguing of the Inver houſe of convocation is a power veſted 
Diva, refer. : in the archbiſhop with the conſent of the ſuftragans. See Life 
Tu modo, fi veteres digno deplevimus hauſtu, of Queen Anne, p. 87. 
Da fontes mihi, Phœbe, nouos, &c, PROSAIC numbers. See the article NUMBER. 


PROPR FECT, ProPRAFECTUs, among the Romans, the | PROSCENTUM, in the ancient theatre, an eminence whereog 
reſect's lieutenant 3 or an officer whom the prefect of the the actors performed their parts. See THEATRE. 
pretorium commiſſioned to do any part of his duty in his| The proſcenium anſwered to our ftage.---It conſiſted of two 
place. See PREFECT, * ; parts among the Greeks; one particularly ſo called, where the 
In Gruter, p. CCCLXX. the third inſcription mentions pro- actors performed: the other was the logeion, where the ſingers 
r:fets of the pretorium under Gratian, in the city of Rome, | and the mimics ated their parts.---Among the Romans, the 
and the neighbouring parts. See PRE TORIUM, roſcenium and pulpitum were the ſame thing. See Pur prTum. 

PROPRETOR, or PROPRR TOR, a Roman magiſtrate, | PROSCRIPTION, PRosckiPT1o, a publication made in the 
who having diſcharged the office of pretor at home, was ſent | name of the chief or leader of a party, whereby he pro- 
into a province to command there with his former pretorial | miſes a reward to any one who ſhall bring him the head of one 
authority. See PRE TOR. of his enemies. 

ProPRETOR was alſo an appellation given to thoſe, who, without 8 and Marius by turns proſcribed each other's adherents.--- 
having been pretors at Rome, were ſent extraordinarily into the nder the triumvirate, a great part of the beſt and braveſt of 
provinces, to adminiſter juſtice with the authority of pretors. the Romans fell by proſcription. | 

PROPRETOR is alſo a denomination given by ſome to thoſe ſent [| The term took its riſe from the practice of writing down a 
by the emperors into the provinces, which, upon partition in | liſt of the perſons names, and poſting it in public: from pro, 
Auguſtus's time, fell to their lot: as the name proconſul was and ſcribo; J write. | 
given to thoſe ſent into the provinces that fell to the people's | PROSE x, PROs A, the natural language of mankind, looſe, and 


ſhare, See PROCONSUL. unconfined by poetical meaſures, rhymes, &c,---In whi 
PROPRIETARY monks, were ſuch as had reſerved goods and] it ſtands na to verſe. See oe” hos 

effects to themſelves, notwithſtanding their formal renunciation *The word comes from the Latin proſa, which ſome will have 

of all at the time of their profeſſion. | derived from the Hebrew poras, which ſignifies expendit: others 

They are frequently mentioned in the Monaſt. Anglic. &c. deduce it from the Latin pror/a, of prorſus, going forwards 

and were to be very ſeverely dealt withal ; to be excommuni- by way of oppoſition. to verſa, or turning backwards, as is 

cated, deprived of burial, N — proprietarii excom- neceſſary in writing verſe. 

nunicentur ab abbatibus, & ft in morte proprietarius inventus | Though proſe have its connections, which ſuſtain it, and a 

fuerit, eccleſtaſtica careat ſepultura, &c. Addit. ad Matt. Par.  ſtruture, which renders it numerous; it ought ſtill to appear 
PROPRIETATE probanda is a writ to the ſheriff to inquire free: its character conſiſts in running eaſy and unreſtrained. 

of the property of goods diſtrained, when a defendant claims | See STYLE, NUMBERS, Qc. 

a property upon a replevin ſued, Poets very rarely have the talent of proſe: the habit of wearing 

Where a ey is proved by the defendant, a replegiari pro- | chains ſits faſt upon them, even when the chains are off. 

perly lies not. See REPLEVIN and DisTREss. St. Evremond compares proſe writers to foot-travellers, wha 


PROPRIETATIS elixir, See the article ELIXIR. walk with leſs noiſe, but more ſecurity, than the cavaliers. 

?ROPRIETOR, or PROPRIETARY, he who has the pro- | PROSECUTOR, in law, is he that purſues a cauſe in another's 
perty or propriety of any thing. See PROPERTY. | name. See PROMOTER. | 

PROPRIETOR, in law, is ſtrictly ſuch a one as has or poſſeſſes | PROSELY TE * PROSELYTUsS, a new convert to the faith. 
any thing as his own in the utmoſt degree: Quæ nullius arbi- See Convert. | 


In 0 . * . - - . 
= an introduction, apparatus, or prodromus to ſome| ſyllables; treating of their true pronunciation in reſpect of 
F work,---In this ſenſe we ſay, the propylæum of the] accent, and time or quantity, See SYLLABLE and Ac- 


0 eſt obnoxia. | 9 . | *The word is pure Greek, -7g9onAv]oc, which, in Latin, ſignifies 
he term was formerly applied in a particular manner to him advena ; in Engliſh, Aranger, or one arrived out of another 
who had the fruits of a benefice to himſelf and his ſucceſſors; country. | | 
% in ancient time abbots and priors had. | | The term was much uſed in the primitive church. The Jew 
\ . . . . . | 5 $ 
*ROPRIETY, in grammar, is where the direct and immediate] too had their proſelytes, who from Gentiles embraced Ju- 
1 of a word agrees to the thing it is applied to. daiſm. See NEopHYTE and CATECHUMEN. | 
- Rn and IMPROPRIET V. x PROSODY *, PRosoD1A, that part of grammar which teaches | 
- W _ ſenſe propriety is uſed in oppoſition to a figurative or | and directs the pronunciation and manner of rehearſal; marks | 
Mops ignification. See FIGURATIVE, &c. | the accents, and diſtinguiſhes the long and ſhort ſyllables. See i, 
10 LAUM®, the porch of a temple, or great hall. See] Grammar, PRONUNCIATION, Cc. i. 
* . ; * The word is formed from the Greek EHE, compounded 15 
L he word is Greek, apoTvaeor, which ſignifies the ſame. of p, and ou, cantus, ſinging. ll 
"ence propy/zum is alſo uſed figuratively in matters of learn- | Proſody is properly that branch of grammar which relates to i * 
1 
* 


Jeluits at Antwerp, c. | 
P Py, Oc. | CENT, Ce. | | 
„kerle PRoQU ASTOR, the queſtor's lieutenant, | The Engliſh pro/5dy turns chiefly on two things: numbers, that | 
3 kn who diſcharged the office of queſtor in his ſtead. is, a certain number of feet or ſyllables; ſee NUmBERs :--- ad 
. 3 ; ; and rhyme, or a ſimilitude of ſound between the laſt ſyllables (f 
"Shy is Chiefly applied to an officer appointed by the of words. See * . [i 
II. g | The 
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PRO 


The Greek and Roman proſodres were unicquainted with 
rhyme; but in licu thereof fad ſomething to make their verſe 
harmonious, without, vis. quantity. See QUANTITY. 
PROSONOMASIA, Tporwremasts, a figure in rhetoric, where- 
by alluſion is made to the likeneſs of a ſound in ſeveral names 
or words; much the ſame with paronomaſia, or agnominatio. 
Ses PARONOMASIA. | 
PROSOPOPOEIA *, mT:97wrerour, in rhetoric, a figure, 


PROSTYLE*®, g ο , ., in the ancient Gre 


PROSY LLOGISM, PROSYLLOGISMUs, is 


PRO 


a range of columns in the front of ek archit 
a ec 
and AMPHIPROSTYLE. temple, See T ture, 
* The word is formed from the Greek de- 
column. adi 


before, and 56 
uſed 


ſchool- writers, for a reaſon or argument produced 19 by ſome 


or confirm one of the premiſes o f reng 
whereby we make perſons that are abſent, or dead, or even] G1sM and PREMISE, : fa ſyllogiſm. See ie 
things which are inanimate, as cities, &c. to ſpeak. Sce] Others define proſyllagiſin, an argument compoſ 6 
F IGURE, | logiſms; ſo diſpoſed, as that the concluſion 7 oy of two fl. 
The word is formed from the Greek, @pogwTev, perſon, and major or minor of the latter,---e, gr "hg the former is th 
; ots, I make, or feign. but every man is rational, therefore eyer 4 rational IS rifthle. 
The poets, in their fictions, make frequent uſe of the proſo- no aſs is riſible, therefore no aſs is a man man is riſible; * 
popœia; as alſo do the orators, in their painting of violent | The major, or the ſecond ſyllogiſm may be om: 
| I Omitted or u 
nder. 


paſſions, which ſeem to tranſport, and make them forget | ſtood; and ſome even contend that it ou ht 
themſelves. f 15 5 on their principle, a proſyllogiſm, os ae be ſo: 0 that 
There are two kinds of proſopopeia's ; the one direct, the} when two ſyllogiſms are ſo contained in fi ant ſyllogiſ, : 
other indirect. For an inſtance of the latter: Ju gods, pro- that the concluſion of the former is he make 
r 


tectors of the innocent, permit the order of nature to be inter- latter. See SYLLOGISM. 


, 


: 3 Q 
Propolitions, 1 
Or minor of the 


rupted for one moment, and let this carcaſe reſume the uſe of | PROTASIS *, porno, in the ancient dana. 4 
aden &c. a comic or tragic piece; wherein the f. the firſt pan 
nſtances of the former are found every-where among the ora- | are ſhewn, their characters d manne . p 
tors and poets : that which follows is a very beautiful one, action, which is to make the ſubject 5 erung and the 
found by way of epitaph on a tomb-ſtone : the dead wife ad-| and entered upon. See DRAMA Ie: N Propoſed, 
dreſſes her ſurviving huſband thus: * The word is formed from the Greek > wk, Kc. 
forth: | "Ot 25 ©, porrigo, I bull 


Immatura peri : fed tu frlicior, annos 
Vive tuos, conjux optime, vive meos. — = | The ancient protaſs might go about as far as our + vo £rft 


PROSPECT, PERSPECTIVE. See AcT.--- Where th pegs 

PROSPECTIVE zglafs, f mw l PERSPECTIVE glaſs. Sce EPIT ASIS. ere the protaſs ended, the epitaſis Commenced 

PROSPHYSITIS, ſee ADHESION. PROTATICUS, f:rarix@-, in the ancient drama { 
Ad, 4 Perſon 


PROSTATE, pes, in anatomy, two white, ſpongy, glan- | who never appeared but in the protaſis, or firſt pe | 
dulous bodies ſituate at the root of the penis, or juſt below the] as Sofia in Terence's Andria . ri Part of the pla; 
neck of the bladder, and about the ſize of walnuts.---See tab. | PROTECTION, ProTecrt 10, the ſhelter, def 
anat. (ſplanch.) fig. 8. lit. pp. fig. 15. lit. cc. Sec alſo GLAND| rity, and aid, employed by any one in behalf of 1 wtho- 
and PENIS. ; a : | unhappy. See PROTECTOR, : the deyleß a 
Authors aſcribe two kinds of ſubſtance to the protate, the one Active protection ſuppoſes power, intereſt, fa 85 
glandulous, the other ſpongeous, or porous; which laſt ſeems| perſon that protects. Paſſive retelfion on 5 Ee. in the 
nothing but a congeries of minute veſſels and cells, through the | plies neceſſity, weakneſs, and reer ee in Ys im- 
middle of which paſs the veſiculæ ſeminales, without any] tected. See SAFE GUARD. ee BE Penion pins 
communication therewith. PROTECTION is alſo uſed for ivileg 6 55 
The proſtatæ have excretory ducts of their own, pretty nume-| dors, members of TE q —_ | 
rous: De Graaf does not remember to have known them | meſtics are ſecur'd from arreſts, c. See 5 2 

9 . 
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fewer than ten in the preſtatæ of a man; in dogs they are ſome- | PROTECTION is ſometimes alſo underſtood of the perſon of th 
times an hundred, each of which diſcharges itſelf into the ure- protector. Such a cardinal has the protection 65 Fr. A a 
thra, ſome above, ſome below the caput gallinaceum; each] The protection of Spain is become vacant by the death of fin c 
* having its proper caruncle. | a cardinal, See PROTECTOR. 95 1 
Cit: Out of theſe iſſues a whitiſh, flimy humour, ſecreted in the | PROTECTION, in law, in its general ſenſe, denotes that beneft ſe 
Wl glandular part of the profate, and conveyed into the cavity | and ſafety which every ſubject, denizen or alien, ſpccially ſe- i 
Hu of the urethra. : N cured, hath hy the laws. See Law. : & 
i The uſe of this humour 1s to line and lubricate the cavity of PROTECTION, in a more ſpecial ſenſe, is uſed for an exemption G 
the urethra, and prevent it from being annoyed with the acri- or immunity, given by the king to a perſon, to ſecure 1 tef 
mony of the urine in its paſſage through it; and to ſerve as a] againſt ſuits in law, or other vexations, upon reaſonable cauſs PRC 
vehicle to the ſeed, in the time of ej aculation. See Urine, | moving him thereunto, and for a certain time. cia 
URETHRA, . a Of this, Fitzherbert makes two kinds: the fr/ he calls a jr: jul 
Some take it for a third kind of ſeed, but without much reaſon. | tection, cum clauſula volumus; whereof he mentions four cis: or 
See SEED.--Boerhaave thinks it may ſerve to nouriſh the ani- | ---19, A protection, quia profecturus, for him that is to pak opf 
malcule during the firſt moments after coition, --- This humour, | over-ſea in the king's fervice.---29, A protection, quia n- Pr 
he adds, remains after caſtration, but is not prolific. turus, for him who is already abroad in the king's ſervice; asan to 1 
The ſame author, from the memoirs of the French academy, | embaſſador, &c.---39. A protection for the king's debtor, tizt iS al 
makes the proftate to conſiſt of an aggregate of twelve glands, he be not ſued or attached, till the king be paid his debt.— re 
each of which terminates by its excretory duct in a little bag, | 49. A protection for a perſon in the king's ſervice beyond ſea, one 
into which it diſcharges its humour. T heſe twelve bags open | or in the marches of Scotland, . anot 
by as many excretory ducts into the cavity of the urethra, ſo The ſecaud form of protection is cum clanſula nolumis, which PROT 
as to encompaſs the exit of the veſiculæ; whence the ſeed and | is mott commonly granted to a ſpiritual company, for their cerer 
the humour of the 2 tate are the more accurately mixed. immunity from having their cattle taken by the king's miniſters AL1 
PROSTHAPHARESISE, in aftronomy, the difference between | =--But it may be alſo granted to a ſingle perſon, cither ſpiritul On t 
the true and mean motion, or true and mean place, of a planet ; or temporal, ; thing 
called alſo equation of the orbit, or of the centre, and {imply Protection extends not to pleas of dower, quare impedit, afſze wine, 
the equation. See EQUATION, of novel diſſeiſin, darrein preſentment, attaints, nor pleas be. great 
*The word is formed from the Greek gcc, ante, ſuper; fore juſtices in eyre. prepa, 
and &74/p:715, ademptio. I PROTECT OR, a perſon who undertakes to ſhelter and de: PROT 
Proſthaphereſis amounts to the difference between the mean | fend the weak, helpleſs, or diſtreſſed. See PROTECTOR 2n aterm 
and equated anomaly, See ANOMALY. PATRON. | a the ti 
Thus, ſuppoſe the circle ALMPNR (tab. aſtron. fig. 51.) | God, and the magiſtrate, are the protectors of the widow and nople, 
the orbit of the earth, ſurrounded by the ecliptic Y, , , orphan.---Among the heathens, Minerva was eſteemed tix With 
Sc. and ſuppoſe S the ſun, and the earth in R, the mean | prote#treſs of arts. 3 ˖ ffcer 
anomaly will be the arch APR, or, caſting away the ſemi- | Every catholic nation, and every religious order, has a 2 5 atter \ 
circle, the arch PR, or the angle PCR; and the true ano- | reſiding at the court of Rome, who is a cardinal, and called tis ROTHo 
maly, rejecting the ſemicircle, will be PS R, which is equal | cardinul protector. See CARDINAL. : in that 
to PCR'and CRS: if then to the mean anomaly, we add|PROTECTOR is ſometimes alſo uſed for a regent of a kingdom, - cau 
the angle CRS, we ſhall have the true anomaly PS R, and the made choice of to govern it during the minority of a prince, "ans 
carth's place, in the ecliptic. See PLACE, &c. Cromwell aſſumed the title and quality of lord protector if il ary 
And here the angle CLS, or CRS, is called the prothaphe-| commonwealth, of England. We” 10 1 
reſis or equation, by reaſon it is ſometimes to be added, and PROTEST, in law, is uſed for a caution, or call of 72 1 — 
ſomgtimes to be ſubtracted from the mean motion, that we may or an open affirmation, that a perſon does either not pn” 15 ator, 
have the true motion or place of the earth. See EARTH. but conditionally, yield his conſent to any act; or te 255 1 bs, 8 
PROSTHESIS, p:8:94, in grammar, a ſpecies of meta- ceeding of any judge in a court, wherein his Nr 1 , bi 1 a 
plaſm ; being the prefixing of ſome letter or ſyllable at the | doubtful; or to anſwer upon his oath farther than by A Has, & 
beginning of a word :---As in, gnavus, pro na diss. bound. See PROTEST ATION. | heir di en 
This is alſo called appeſition. See APPOSITION. Any of the lords in parliament have a right to 2. we : enten other of 
PrROsSTHESIS, among ſurgeons, is the filling up of what was | ſent to any bill paſſed by a majority; which pr9'%/ on the her __ 
before wanting, by the appoſition of new matter. > in form.--- This privilege 1s ſaid not to be very —_ bp f 
commons have no right to proteſt, See PARLIAA ON 5 


Such, e. gr. is the filling up of fiſtulous ulcers with new fleſh. 


Sce INCARNATION, Tc, pro rst, 


commerce, is a ſummons made by a notary public 
© banker, or the like, to accept or diſcharge a bill 
drawn on him, after his having refuſed either to 


or pay the ſame. See BILL of exchange. 


ie elle! a proteſt, becauſe containing a proteſtation, that the 
t is 


| goT EST, In 
do a merchan 


of exchange 


will return the bill, and even take up money at intereſt; 


part) damages, carriage and recarriage, on the 


und charge all coſts, 


e twyo kinds of proteſts ; the one for want of accept- 


or want of payment. See ACCEPTANCE, &c. 
ance, 85 1 made by 4 bearer of the bill at the time of 
py ers : it, in caſe the perſon, on whom it is drawn, refuſe 

re <cept it for the time, or the ſum there expreſſed.- The 
1 has 2 ads as the bill falls due, whether it have been accepted 
3 See EXCHANGE. 
The bearers of bills of exchange, that have been accepted, or 
hich become payable at a certain Gays are obliged to have them 
*. her paid or proteſted within three days after due ; on the pe- 
1 of anſwering for the omiſſion: and it muſt be obſerved, 
5 if the third day happen to be a holy-day, the protęſt is to 
* made on the eve thereof. : - fer 
At Paris and Hambourg, the proteft is to be made within ten 
dars: at Venice, where all bills are paid in banco, the proteſ? 
for want of payment 15 to be made within ſix days; but then the 
ak is ſuppoſed open, otherwiſe no protef? to be made : at 
poo proteſis for want of payment are to be made within 
teen days - at Leghorn, Milan, and Bologna, there is no 
time fixed: at Amſterdam, they are to be made within five 
dars: at Venice, the third day. 
The negotiants of ſome places, as thoſe of Rome, M. Savary 
obſerves, do not look on themſelves as obliged to prote/? in de- 
fault of payment; but this opinion is contrary to univerſal 
cuſtom, and natural reaſon; ſince, till after proteſtation, they 
have no remedy or reſource againſt the drawer or indorſer, nor 
any title to be reimburſed, 
M. Ricard adds, that bills of exchange drawn from Amſterdam, 
or Antwerp, or Spain, are to be proteſted in default of pay- 
ment within fourteen days after they fall due ; after which time 
the bearer ſtands the riſque and chance of the non-prote/ted bill, 
not the drawer or indorſer, in caſe the party happens to fail 
after the ſaid fourteenth day. 
ProTESTANT, a name firſt given in Germany to thoſe who 
athered to the doArine of Luther; becauſe in 1529. they 
proteſted againſt a decree of the emperor Charles V. and the 
diet of Spires; and declared, that they appealed to a general 
council. See REFORMATION, 
The name has been ſince alſo given to thoſe who adhere to the 
ſentiments of Calvin, and is now become a common denomina- 
tion for all thoſe of the reforraad churches. Sce LUTHERAN, 
CalvinisT, PRESBYTERIAN, Ec. | 
Great endeavours have been made to unite the Lutheran pro- 
teftants with the Calviniſts; but hitherto in vain, 
PROTESTATION, a ſolemn declaration made by ſome judi- 
ciary act or proceeding, againſt an oppreſſion, violence, or in- 
juſtice; cr againſt the legality of a ſentence, judgment, decree, 
or other procedure; importing, that the party is determined to 
oppoſe it at tze proper time, &c. See PROTEST. 
Proteſtation is defined by juſtice Walſh, a defence or ſafeguard 
to the party that makes it, from being concluded by the act he 
is about to do; fo that iſſue cannot be joined upon it. 
Proteflation is defined by Plowden, a form of pleading, when 
one does not either directly affirm or deny any thing alledged by 
another, or which he himſelf alledges. Plowd. fol. 2706, 
?ROTHESIS, a little altar in the Greek churches, whereon a 
3 is performed, called by the fame name %. See 
LT AR. | 
On this altar the prieſt, with the other miniſters, prepares every 
thing neceſſary to the celebration of maſs ; viz. the bread, 
wine, &c,---After which they go in proceſſion from this to the 
great _ to begin maſs, carrying with them the ſpecies thus 
prepared. 
RO THO NOTAR, PROTON OT aRlus, PRo TON OT AR, 
aterm properly ſignifying fir/t notary; and which was anciently 
the title of the principal notaries of the emperors of Conſtanti- 
nople. See NOT ARV. | 
wo S. called alſo u is uſed for an 
we e courts of king's-bench and common: pleas 3 the 
"oa r whereof has three, the former one. See CouRT, Ee. 
8 oak ARY of the king's-bench records all actions civil ſued 
1 at 2 t; as the clerk of the crown-office doth all crimi- 
"aa cs. dee KinG's-bench, RECORD, &c. 
en of the common-pleas enter and inroll all de- 
ee, pleadings, aſſizes, judgments, and actions: they alſo 
male Out all judicial writs; as the venire facias, after iſſue 
Joined ; habeas corpus, for bringing in of the jury; diſtringas 
Jurator, writs of i i I S* 
ove 15 3 Ot execution and ſeiſin, of ſuperſedeas, of pri- 
de, Sc. they inroll all recognizances acknowledged in that 


cou 8 | wed 
war, = common recoveries; make exemplifications of re- 
3 WC, | ö 


ROT q » . 
e e or PROTON OT ARY, is alſo an officer in the 
other dme, Who has a degree of pre-eminence over the 
er notaries. See NOTARY. 
er . . 
. a college of twelve prothonotaries, called participantes, 
partaking in the fees of the expeditions in chancery. 


PRO 


They are ranked among the number of prelates, wear the vio- 

let rochet, the hat, &c. They aſſiſt at all grand ceremonies, 
and have a place in the pope's chapel. 

Their office is to diſpatch the acts in grand cauſes, which the 
ſimple apoſtolical notaries diſpatch in leſſer cauſes : they may 
create apoſtolical notaries and doctors, to officiate out of the 
city. 

Thoſe out of the college have none of the privileges of the others, 
except the habit. 

The prothonotaries were firſt eſtabliſhed at Rome by pope 
Clement I. with deſign to write the lives of the martyrs. Sec 
NoTARY. 

PROTHYRIS, in the ancient architecture, is ſometimes uſed 
for a quoin, or corner of a wall; otherwiſe called anco. See 
ANco. 

Sometimes alſo for a croſs-beam, or over-thwart rafter. 

PROTHYRIS is alſo uſed by Vignola for a particular ſort of key 
of an arch, an inſtance of which we have in his Ionic order, 
conſiſting of a roll of water-leaves, between two reglets and 
two fillets, crowned with a Doric cymatium; its figure being 
much like that of a modillion. 

PROTHYRUM, mes8vesr, a porch at the outward door of 
an houſe, or portal. Sce PoRCH and VESTIBLE. 

PROTOF, a word uſed in compoſition with divers terms in our 
language, to expreſs a relation of priority; as in proto-martyr, 
proto-type, &c. 

* It is formed of the Greek 7poT©-, primus, firſt. 

PROTOCOLLUM, @ewroroanw, a term uſed in the ancient 


mark of the paper or parchment. 

It was even ſometimes uſed for the mark itſelf ; which was uſu- 
ally in the margin, but ſometimes at the top of the page. 

The xlivth novel of Juſtinian forbids cutting the proto- 
collum of charters, which ſhew the year wherein the paper or 
parchment were made, and the officer commiſhoned for the 
delivery of them ; by means whereof frauds were frequently 
detected. 

PRoTOCOLLUM was alſo uſed for the firſt minute, draught, or 
ſummary, of an act to be paſſed ; which the notary drew up in 
See NOTARY. | 

PROTO-FORESTARIUS was he whom our ancient kings 
made chief of Windfor-foreſt, to take cognizance of all cauſes 
of death or mayhem there ; after the manner of a lord chief 
juſtice in eyre. See ForEsT, FoREsTER, JUSTICE, &c. 

PROTO-MARTYR®, the ft martyr, or witneſs, who ſuf- 

fered death in teſtimony of the truth; as Abel in the old teſta- 
ment, and St. Stephen in the new. See MaRTYR. 

The word is compounded of e, fit, and Haß ue, 
oe. 

PROTONOTARV. See PRO T HONOTARV. 

PROTOPLAST, PRO TOPLAsrus, a title ſometimes given to 

our firſt father Adam: from the Greek apoloraas©-, g. d. 

firſt formed. See PLASTIC. | 

PROTOTYPE, 7e#]:/ur@&-, the original or model, whereby a 

thing is formed, See IVPE and ARCHETYPE. | 

It is chiefly uſed for the patterns of things to be engraven, 

moulded, or caſt. See MoDEL, Moulp, &c. 

PROTOTYPON, p«]:uro, in grammar, is ſometimes uſed 

for a primitive or original word, dee PRIMITIVE, 

PROTRACT ING, or PRoTRACT10N, in ſurveying, the act 

of plotting, or laying down the dimenſions taken in the field, 

by means of a protractor, &c. See PRO RAC THOR and PLOT- 

TING. : 

Protracting makes one half of ſurveying. See SURVEYING. 

PROTRACTING pin, a mathematical inſtrument ; or rather, an 

appendage of an inſtrument called a protractor. | 

The protracting pin is a fine needle, fitted into a handle, uſed 

to prick off degrees and minutes from the limb of the protractor. 

See PROTRACTOR. 

PROTRACTOR, an inſtrument uſed in ſurgery, to draw out 

any foreign or diſagreeable bodies from a wound or ulcer ; in 

like manner as the forceps. See Forcees. | 

PROTRACTOR is alſo an inſtrument uſed in ſurveying ; whereby 
the angles taken in the field with a theodolite, circumfe- 

rentor, or the like, are plotted or laid down on paper. See 
PLOTTING. | 
The protractor conſiſts of a ſemicircular limb B A G (iab. 
SURVEYING, fig. 29.) of braſs, filver, horn, or the like, di- 
vided into 1809, and ſubtended by a diameter BA; in the 
middle whereof is a little notch or lip, e, called the centre of 
the protractor. | 
On the limb of the protractor are ſometimes alſo placed num- 
bers, denoting the angles at the centres of regular polygons : 
thus, againſt the number 5, denoting the ſides of a pentagon, 
is found 72, the angle at the centre of a pentagon, See 
POLYGON. 

Uſe of the PROTRACTOR.---1. To lay down an angle of any given 

quantity, or number of degrees. Suppoſe, e. gr. an angle of 

50? with the line Ao B, required on the point . Lay the 

centre of the protractor on the given point, and the diameter 

of the protractor on the given line. Make a mark againſt the 

2 degree 50, on the limb of the protractor; through which, 

rom the given point, draw a line p this gives the angle 


ee LARTICIPATION, 


required. 
5 25 


juriſprudence, for the firſt leaf of a book, wherein was the 


ſhort, in little table-books, to be afterwards inlarged at leiſure. 
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2. To find the quantity of a given angle : e. gr. the angle 
po A. Lay the centre of the protractor on the point of the 
angle o, and the diameter on the line. The degree of the limb 
cut by the other line op, viz. 50, is the number of degrees of 
the angle required, 

3. To inſcribe any given regular polygon, e. gr. a pentagon in a 
circle. Lay the centre and diameter of the protractor on the 
centre and diameter of the circle ; and make a dot againſt the 
number of degrees of the angle at the centre, viz. 72. Through 
this dot, and the centre of the circle, draw a line cutting the 
circumference of the circle. To the point of interſection, 
from the point where the diameter cuts the circumference, draw 
a right line: this line will be a fide of the pentagon, which 
being taken in the compaſſes, and ſet off as often as it will go in 
the circumference, will give points, which being connected by 
liges, will form the pentagon required. See POLY GoN. 

4. To deſcribe any regular polygon, e. gr. an octagon on a given 
line. Subtract the angle at the centre, which the protractor 
gives, 4.59 from 180, the remainder 135 degrees is the angle 
included between two ſides of the octagon; one half whereof 
is 671. Applying then the diameter of the protractor over the 
given line, with the centre over one extreme 3 make a dot 
againſt 67:, to which from the centre draw a line. Apply the 
protractor to the other end of the line, fo as the centre be over 
the extreme, and there ſet off another angle of 6793. From 


the point where the two lines thus drawn interſect as a centre, | 


deſcribe a circle with the interval of the given line. The 
given line will be one ſide of the octagon, which being ſet off 
as often as it will go in the circumference thus drawn, will 
give points, which being connected, will form the octagon 
required, | 

PROTRACTOR zmproved, is an inſtrument much like the former, 

only furniſhed with a little more apparatus, whereby we are 
enabled to ſet off an angle to a minute; which is impracticable 
in the other. 
The chief addition is an index fitted on the centre, and move- 
able thereon ; ſo as to play freely and ſteadily over the limb. 
Beyond the limb the index is divided, on both edges, into 60 
equal parts of the portions of circles, intercepted by two other 
right lines drawn from the centre; ſo as each makes an angle 
of one degree with lines drawn to the aſſumed points from the 
centre. 
To ſet off an angle of any number of degrees and minutes 
with this protractor. Move the index, ſo that one of the lines 
drawn on the limb, from one of the fore-mentioned points, may 
fall upon the number of degrees given ; and prick off as many 
of the equal parts on the proper edge of the index, as there are 
minutes given : thus, drawing a line from the centre to that 
point ſo pricked off, you have an angle with the diameter of the 
rotractor, of the propoſed number of degrees and minutes. 

Indeed, it may be of good uſe to lay down an angle to a mi- 
nute, when we are able to take it to a minute: but till we 
have other-guiſe needles, and juſter theodolites, tlian are yet 
made, the old protractor may ſerve very well. See IHE oO“ 


DOLITE. 


PROTUBERANCE, PRoTUBERANTIA, in anatomy, any 


eminence, whether natural or preternatural, that prcj-&s, or 
advances out beyond the reſt, See ApoPHYsI1s, PROCEss, c. 
The orbicular protuberances of the third ventricle of the brain 


are called nates ; and the apophyſes of the orbicular protube- 


rances are called teſtes. See NATEs and TEsTEs. 
The annular protuberance is a proceſs of the medulla oblongata, 
in form of a ring ; whence its name, firſt given it by Willis. 
See MEDULLA oblongata and ANNULAR. 8 
PROVEDITOR, PROVEDIT OUR, or PRO VEDITORE, an 
officer in ſeveral parts of Italy, particularly at Venice. 
There are various kinds of proveditors in Venice: as proveditor 
1 the commons, who is nearly the ſame with ædile among the 
omans, conſul in Languedoc, and eſchevin in other cities. --- 
Of theſe proveditors there are three: 
The proveditores alle ragioni wecchie, alla biave, alla giuſtitia, 
&c. have the direction of matters relating to policy throughout 
the ſignory. | 
PROVEDITOR general of the ſea, is an officer whoſe authority 
extends over the whole fleet, when the captain-general is ab- 
ſent.--He has, particularly, the diſpoſal of the cath, and pays 
the ſeamen and ſoldiers, 
The captain-general and proveditor are mutually ſpics over one 
another: though the proveditor be inferior to the general, yet 


is the power ſo divided, that one has authority without ſtrength, | 


the other ſtrength without authority. 

PROVEND *, or PRoOvENDER, is properly a ſort of vetle] 
containing the meaſure of grains daily given to a horſe, or other 
beaſt of labour, for his daily ſubſiſtence. | 

* Some derive the word from the Latin prebenda, or prebend. 
See PREBEND. 
Hence, provender is alſo become a genera] name for all food of 


cattle.---In monaſteries, when the religious go to meals, they | 


are ſaid to go to provend, 

PROVER, in law, probator, an approver, or perſon who, con- 
feſling felony, appeals, or accuſes another of the ſame. Sec 
PRoOBATOR and APPROVER. | 
He is thus called, becauſe he muſt prove what he alledges in 
his appeal ; which proof is either by battle, or by the country, 
at his election who is appealed, See TRIAL, CoMBAT, Oc. 


39 Edw. 3. coram rege, rot. ꝙy. Suff. a man b 


prover, and appealed five, who all jg 
and he overcame them all: ay e battle with Ka 
hanged, and the fifth pleaded he was a clerk 7 according}, 

; © proves ©. 


ardoned. er w 
PROVERB, PRO VERRBIUM, is defined | 
witty and wiſe ſpeech, grounded bon Jo 4 Camden, a conciſe 


gy experi 
taining, for the moſt part, ſome uſeful oe gi and con. 
1 DAGE 


Such are, A cloſe mouth catches no flies -- a 

low foundation.—A carrion kite will nee 2 high building, 2 

A ſhort horſe is ſoon curried.--A man may "Ai fy ak. 
Oule well 


though he ride not on the ridge. A falf; 
--Better to ſpare at brim 5 ws feng PP — broke, 


PROVIDENCE, PROVIDENTIA, the conduct and 4 
of 7 the ſeveral parts of the univerſe, by a ſuperi and dire&ign 
77 57 See UNIVERSE. OY intelligent 
he notion of a providence is very anci - 
theology : we find Thales e Fe Tr 3 - heathey 
ſuppoſition, That the creator has not ſo fixed = ed on thi 
the laws of nature, nor ſo connected the chain of ſe oda 
as to leave the world to itſelf; but that he {till wm en 
reins in his own hands, and occaſionally eee Mts = 
ſtrains, inforces, ſuſpends, &c. thoſe laws by a 4,44: alters, re. 
dence, See MIRACLE, J Particular proj. 
Some uſe the word providence in a more general ſenſe, ſon 
5 Ny. 


creation are ordinarily directed, 
Thus, Damaſcenus defines providence to be the divine . 
whereby all things are ordered and directed t Apts 
/ 0 : o the pro 
--- Which notion of providence ſuppoſes no laws * ke 8 
the author of nature at the creation; but that h F rl 
large to be governed by hi 055 elne 
9 2 y himſelf occaſionally, See Nas 
and LAW. 570 
1 called p; oe lence by the names of fate, firm, 
ture, deſtiny, neceſſity, &c, See FATE, FoRTUx EE 
The ancient Egyptians ſeem to have been the fir whe ets 
notion of a divine providence, Arnobius obſerves the : ; 
ſoned thus: Providence is fo eflential to a prince that by 
cc f ) With. 
out it he cannot be, nor even be called, a prince; and the 
% more augult a prince is, the more perfect ought his provi 
* dence to be. Since then God is the greateſt and mb 
*© auguſt of all princes, to him muſt belong the moſt peri 
„ providence,” ” & 
The Epicureans deny any divine providence, as thinking it in- 
conſiſtent with the eaſe and repoſe of the divine nature to medal 
with human affairs. See EpicuRt an. 
Others deny the exiſtence of a providence from the ſeeminel 
unjuſt diſtribution of good and evil, which appear to fall indi: 
criminately on the juſt and unjuſt. 
Simplicius argues thus for a providence + If God do not look t 
the affairs of the world, it is either becauſe he cannot, or will 
not: but the firſt is abſurd ; ſince to govern cannot be difl 
cult, where to create was eaſy : the latter is both abſurd and 
blaſphemous. See Gon, 

PROVIDENTTA X, in old law-books, were proviſions > 
meat and drink. See PURVEYANCE. 

* Providentia wvini ante adventum ſuum in cellaria erat cet 
doliorum. Knighton, anno 1354. 

PROVINCE *, Provincia, among the Romans, wi 2 
country conquered by them, without the bounds of Itty; 
governed by a deputy or lieutenant, and having peculiar las 
and privileges. See PROCONSUL, &c. | 

Nicod derives the word & procul vi wendi, living afar of; bu 
it is better deduced from pro and winco, J overcome. 
Of theſe countries that part of France next the Alps was rt, 
and ſtil] retains the name Provence. 

ProviNCE is now chiefly uted for a canton or diviſion of kinz- 

dom or commonwealth, comprehending ſeveral cities, th 


by the extent either of the civil or eccleſiaſtica] juriſäctin. 
The provinces were anciently duchies, counties, Oe. Wiicl 
have been ſince all re- united under the ſame chief. See DUKE, 
CounT, Cc. | 1 n 
The church diſtinguiſhes its provinces by archbiſhopricks, & 
containing a certain number of biſhopricks. See ARCHBISH0Y. 
In this ſenſe England is divided into two provinces, Canterouf 
and York. 
The monks make particular diviſions of pr 
to the antiquity and number of convents in 
VINCIAL, ORDER, Oc. 6 
The United Provinces are the ſeven northern provinee = 
Low-countries, who, revolting from the Spanith mo þ 
made a firm and perpetual alliance, offenſive and defeniie, 
Utrecht, in the year 1579. See STATES General. = 
PROVINCIAL, ProvinciaLis, ſomething relating to a 
vince, See PROVINCE, = 
Thus we ſay, a provincial council or ſynod, &c. See Sure 
and CounCciL. ſon who ba 
PROVINCIAL, in the monaſtic ſenſe, denotes a p79” | 
the direction and ſuperintendency of the ſeveral conve der 
bliſhed in that o. 
er bim; 


province, according to the diviſion eſta 

See ORDER, Oc. . 2 
The general of the order has ſeveral provinces 8 ae 
the provincial ſeveral priors, abbots, Ce. See UE: 
ABBOT, Oc. PRO 


DUINces, according 
each. See PR0- 


ing by it, that power or action whereby the ſevera] Parts of th 
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A mh 
&c. all under the ſame government, and uſually diſtingadbel Þ 
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ProvIN, a branch of a vine laid in the ground to 
Gee VINE, PROPAGATION, c. 

rROVISION PROvISIO, any ___ or procured, as neceſ- 
P 5 


PROVINE), 


take root. 


» ſubſiſtence of life. See PROVIDENTIZ. 


fary for th 


yISION) 
DN. See FACTORAGE. 


ſary of PROVISIONS. See the article COMMISSARY. 
1 PxovISIONS. See the article Pa RE. 
ar 


PROVISI 


eO ö 
* or the like. See TITLE, BENEFICE, Oc. 
i 


Ordin 


| 1885 1 » b 1 — 
Tbe court of Rome grants proviſious by reſignation, devolution, 


an 79 5 F are alſo called gratiæ expettative, and 
. FE Providends ; of the great abuſe whereof throughout 
e. frequent complaint was made in our ancient ſtatutes, 
een , provided for the ſame by the ſtatute of premunire. 
ſt PREVENTION, PREMUNIRE, ©. | . | 
Proviſions of ſmall benefices, 1n the court of Rome, are only 
le ſianatures, Which are, as it were, minutes of the bull; 
_ uſe the bulls themſelves diſpatched on parchment would be 
ee The ſignature is no more than the petition of 
Ne impetrant anſwered by the pope in theſe words, Conceſſiun 
uti petitur in præſentia D. N. pape, wrote in the hand of the 
relate who preſides over the ſignature. See BULL. . 
Extraordinary provi/eons are ſigned by the pope himſelf, in theſe 
words, frat ut petitur, with the firſt letter of his name. See 
'RE. 

10 6180, in law, a condition inſerted in a deed, upon the 
obſervance whereof the validity of the deed depends. See 


ConDiTioN, c. 


ProvISO, in j:icicial matters, is where the plaintiff deſiſts from 
-oſecuting an action, by bringing it to trial in due time; in 
which caſe, the deſendant may take out a venire facias to the 
ſheriff, having it in theſe words, Proviſo quod, &c. to the 
end that, if the plaintiff take out any writ to that purpoſe, the 
ſheriff hall ſummon but one jury upon them both.---In which 
caſe it is called going to trial by proviſo. 

Caſi PrRovis0. See the article Casv. 8 N 

Proviso is alſo a ſea-term.---A ſhip is ſaid to moor a proviſo, 
when ſhe has an anchor out, and alſo a hawſer aſhore ; and fo 
i: moored with her head to the ſhore with two cables at leaſt, 
See MoORING. 

PROVISOR is generally taken for him who hath the care of 
providing things neceſſary; in which ſenſe it coincides with 
purveyor. See PURVEYOR. 

ProvisoR monaftertt is uſed for the ſteward or treaſurer of a 

| religious houſe, 

Provison *, in our ſtatutes, alſo denotes a perſon who ſued to 
the court of Rome for a proviſion, or expectative grace. See 
PRO VISION and PREMUNIRE. 

*Proviſores dicuntur, qui vel epiſcopatum, wel ecclefiaſticam aliam 
dignitatem in Romana curia fibi ambiebant de futuro, quod ex 
gratia expectativa nuncuparunt, quia uſque dum vacaret expe- 
Aandum cet. Spelm. 

PROVOCATIVE, in phyſic, a medicine which ſtrengthens 
nature, and ſtimulates or incites to venery. See PRIAPISM. 
duch are cantharides, fatyrion, &c. See the article CANTHA- 
RIDES, Oc, | 

| PROVOST, Px #posiTvs, an officer, whereof there are divers 

kinds; civil, military, &c. 

PROVOST of the city, or of the merchants, is the chief municipal 
magiſtrate in ſeveral . conſiderable trading cities, particularly 
Edinburgh, Paris, and Lyons; much the ſame with the mayor 
in other places. See MAyYoR. 

The provgft preſides at the city-courts, and, together with the 

ſheriffs, or bailiffs, decides all differences relating to trade and 

merchandize ; takes cognizance of the affairs of officers of 
policy of the city with regard to their functions; of the delin- 
quencies of merchants, commiſſioners, and factors; inſpects 

tie ports, rivers, duties, impoſts, &c. 

Authors attribute the inſtitution of provoſt of the merchants of 


Paris to Philip Auguſte, Du Haillan refers its epocha to the 


ear 1190. 
The provoſt of Edinburgh has the title of lord : the bailiffs are 


his deputies, He calls conventions of the boroughs by his 
own miſſives. 


Povosr, or PR 
eſtabliſhed thro 


avi, pe 


EYOT royal, alſo denotes a ſort of inferior judge 
ughout France, for the taking cognizance of all 
rſonal, real, and mixt cauſes, among the people ; but 
Without any juriſdiction in the cauſes of nobles. 

heſe in the Bourbonnois, Auvergne, Cc. are called chate- 


. in Normandy, vicomptes 3 in Languedoc and Provence, 
Viouers vat. 
© . 


brand PRoy OST 
in the kin 
the pol 
Wing 


of France, or of the houſhold, has juriſdiction 
ing houſe, and over the officers therein; looks to 
oy and regulation thereof, the rates of proviſions fol- 
eo the court, 6&c,---He was anciently called i des 
197 {s, 
Wand 0 7 \ Fav 2 

PROVO3U of the conſtable, a judge of the ſword, who 


manages r ; 
bom Ses proceſſes againſt the ſoldiers in the army, who have 


in traffick, is ſometimes uſed for the wages due to a 


on, in the canon law, the title or inſtrument by virtue 
fan incumbent holds, or is provided of a benefice, 


ary collators give proviſions in caſe of vacancy by death, 
_ 2 . 5 ö 1 
te and ſimple demiſſion and permutation. See COLLA 
ure | 
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He has four lieutenants diſtributed throughout the armies, called 
proveſts of the army; and particularly provſts in the ſeveral 
regiments. | 

PRovosT marſhal of an army is an officer appointed to ſeize and 

ſecure deſerters, and all other criminals. Sce MAaRsHAL. 
The prove/t marſhal is to go often abroad round the army to 
hinder the ſoldiers from pillaging: it is his office to indict of- 
fenders, and to ſee the ſentence paſſed upon them executed. 
He likewiſe regulates the weights and meaſures, and the price 
of all proviſions, &c. in the army. For the diſcharge of his 
office, he has a lieutenant, a clerk, and a troop of prove/ts or 
marſhals men on horſeback ; as alſo an executioner, 
There is alſo a proveſt marſhal in the navy, who hath charge 
of the priſoners taken at ſea. 
The French have a prov?/? general of the marines, who is to 
proſecute the marines when guilty of any crime, and make 
report thereof to the council cf war; beſides a marine provoſt 
in every veſſel, who is a Kind of gaoler, and takes the priſoners 
into his care, and keeps the veſfel clean. 

PrRovosTs of the marſhals are a kind of lieutenants of the marſhals 
of France, eſtabliſhed for the ſecurity of the country againſt 
rogues, vagabonds, and deſerters. 

They take cognizance of royal cauſes ; which, for this reaſon, 

are called prevetal caſes : ſuch are all crimes committed by 

ſtrollers, or people without any fixed abode ; robberies on the 
high-way, infraction of ſafeguard, burnings, Sc. They pro- 
neunce en dernier reſſort. 

There are 180 ſeats of theſe prove/fs in France: their chief 
juriſdiction regards highwaymen, foot-pads, houſe-breakers, 
Sc. They correſpond to the officers eſtabliſhed by Auguſtus 
and Tiberius, called, as Cujas tells us, latrunculatores, to ſhew 
that their office was to purſue thieves. 

PRovosT of the mint is a particular judge inſtituted for the ap- 

prehending and profecuting of falſe coiners. See MINT. 

PROW *, ProRa, in navigation, denotes the head or forepart 
of a ſhip, being that which is oppoſite to the poop or ſtern, 
See Poop and STERN. 

* The word is formed from the Latin prora, which fignifies the 
ſame thing. 

In the front hereof is the beak that cuts the water to make way 
for the veſſel, See CUT-WATER. 

The prow is lower than the poop, and contains fewer ſtories or 

decks, On the beak is uſually ſome figure or hieroglyphic, 

which often gives name to the veſſel, | 

PRo w, in ſtrictneſs, is only that part of the forecaſtle which is 
aloof, and not in the hold, particularly that between the chaſe 
and the loof. See SHIP and FoRE CASTLE. 

The ancients repreſented beaks of birds in the prows of their 
ſhips, whence they were called ra. See Ros TRA. 
PROXENETAS, or PROXENETES, a kind of broker or agent, 

who tranſacts between two perſons. See BROKER and 

AGENT. 

* 'The word is Greek, TgoZ2vnTvc, g. d. conciliator, or para- 
rius, reconciler or mediator. The Latins give them a more 


honourable appellation, calling them ixterpreters. See Ix- 
TERPRETER. | 


offices, marriages, &c, See PRoxy. 

The Roman law grants the proxenete an action for recovery 
of their hire or wages, - 

Theſe made a kind of office or college in Rome: to them the 
fathers addreſſed themſelves, to ſound and examine the inclina- 
tions of the young men they intended for their daughters. 

A commentator on the Digeſt accounts it a great defect in the 
modern policy, that there are not now any of theſe proxenete 
or match-makers eſtabliſhed by public authority. 
PROXIMITY, ProximiT as, denotes the relation of nearneſs 
either in reſpect of place, or blood, or alliance. See VENUE, 
ConSANGUINITY, Cc. | 
PROXY, PROcURATOR, a deputy, or perſon who officiates 
in the room of another. See PROCURATOR, 

Princes are uſually married by proxies or repreſentatives. 
PROx v, PROCURACY, among civilians, alſo denotes a commiſ- 
ſton given to a proctor by a client to manage a cauſe in his 
behalf. See PROCTOR. 

PRUINA, in phyſiology, Hoar-froſt, a concretion of the dew 
made by the violence of the external cold, See Dew and 
FREEZING. | 
PRUNELLA, a name given by ſome phyſicians to a drineſs of 
the tongue and throat, happening in continued fevers, eſpeci- 
ally acute ones, accompanied with a heat and redneſs of the 
throat, and a ſcurf covering the tongue ; ſometimes whitiſh, 
and ſometimes blackiſh, See FEVER, | 
Some alſo give the name prunella to the quinzy, and others 
to the aphthæ. Sec Quinzy and APHTHE. 

PRUNELL & ſal, in pharmacy, is a preparation of purified ſalt- 
petre ; called alſo /apis prunellæ, and cryſtal mineral. See 
SALT-PETRE, CRYSTAL, Ec. 

It is prepared by ſeparating and abſorbing ſome of the more 
volatile parts of the ſalt-petre, which is done by burning upon 
it, when melted in a crucible over the fire, about a thirticch part 
of its weight of flower of brimſtone. 

It is given to cool and provoke urine in fevers and quinzics ; 
though ſome think, that ſalt-petre, purified three or four times, 


01. 1 


would be a better medicine. See NIT RE and SALT-PETRE. 
Y X The 


The term proxeneta is chiefly applied to thoſe who negotiate 
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The /al prunellæ is frequently adulterated with alum ; the de- 
ceit is known by its whiteneſs and glittering. 
PRUNES*, PRUNA, are plums dried and baked in an oven, or 
in the ſun. | 
*The word comes from the Latin, prunum, plum. 
The prunes chiefly uſed among us are black and large, brought 
from Bourdeaux : great quantities are uſed by the Engliſh and 
Dutch. -The juice of prunes is eſteemed laxative. | 
PRUNIFEROUS ryees, or ſhrubs, the plum-bearing kind, 
are thoſe whoſe fruit is pretty large and ſoft, with a ſtone in 
the middle. See TREE and FRUIT. 
In this kind, the flower adheres to the bottom of the baſe of 
the fruit. | 
PRUNING, in gardening and agriculture, the operation of 
lopping or cutting off the ſuperfluous branches of trees; either 
to diſpoſe them to bear better, to grow higher, or appear more 
regular. See TREE, &c. 
Pruning is one of the moſt important branches of the gardeners 
province, and that whereon the weal or woe of his fruit-trees, 
as well as the form and regularity of his garden, in great mea- 
ſure depends. See GARDEN. 
It is ſometimes practiſed purely for the trimming or adjuſting 
of trees to the eye, by taking away irregular branches; as in 
box, hollv, yew, &c. | 
Sometimes to make the ſtem grow fairer, and riſe higher, by 
taking off all the large branches ariſing out of it, and thus ſend- 
ing the ſap, which would otherwiſe be expended by them, to 
the top of the tree, to nouriſh and prolong the ſame. 
But its more ordinary uſe is to render the tree more fertile, and 
to mend its fruit, by retrenching ſuch uſeleſs branches as might 
impoveriſh the trunk, and conſume the juice neceſſary to nou- 
riſh the branches that bear. See VEGETATION, 
Pruning is an annual operation ; the amputation is uſually made 
ſlopping, ſometimes ſtump-wiſe. Its beſt ſeaſon is about the 
end of February, though it may be begun as ſoon as the leaves 
are off, viz. in November, and continued to the time freſh 
leaves come on, v2z. in April. 
As the gardener has uſually three kinds of trees to manage, vi. 
ſome too weak, others too ſtrong, and others in a juſt plight, 
he will find pruning work through all that ſpace; it being pro- 
per to prune ſome ſooner, and ſome later. The weaker and 
more languiſhing a tree is, the ſooner it ought to be pruned, to 
eaſe it of its offenſive branches; and the more vigorous the tree 
is, the longer may the pruning be deferred. See PINCHING 
and BRANCH. 
For PRUNING a tree of the firſt year, i. e. a tree planted the 
ear before : if it have only ſhot one fine branch from the 
middle of the ſtem, it muſt be cut to that branch, and the 
branch ſhortened to four or five eyes or buds ; the effect of 
which is, that the next year there will be at leaſt two fine 
branches oppoſite to each other. 
If the tree produce two fine branches well-placed, with weak 
ones among them, all required is to ſhorten them equally, 
to the compaſs of five or ſix inches in length ; care, how- 
ever, being taken, that the two laſt eyes or buds of the ex- 
tremes of the branches thus ſhortened, look on the right and 
left to the two bare ſides, that each may bring forth at leaſt 
two new ones, and the four be ſo well-placed, that they may | 
be all preſerved. If one of the two branches be much lower 
than the other, or both on one ſide, or the like, only one is 
to be preſerved: and that the fitteſt to begin a fine figure ; the 
other to be cut off ſo cloſe, as that it may never be able to 
produce thick ones in the ſame place.---If a tree have put forth 
three or four branches, all in the extremity, or a little beneath, 
they muſt be all pruned by the fame laws as the two above- 
mentioned: if they be equally thick, they are to be uſed alike; 
if ſome of them be ſmaller than the reſt, they muſt only be 
pruned with a proſpect of getting a ſingle branch each, taking 
care to have it on that ſide which ſhall be found empty ; in 
order to which they ſhould be ſhortened to an eye or bud that 
looks on that fide; and the ſame care to be taken in the larger, 
in order to begin to fill up the better : if theſe fine branches 
ſhoot a little below the extremity, it is but ſhortening the ſtem 
to them : on the contrary, if the branches be moſt of them 
ill ones, two at leaſt, if poſſible, are to be preſerved, and 
pruned in the ſame manner as the two fine ones above, Good 
weak branches are to be carefully preſerved for fruit ; only 
cutting them a little at the extremity, when they appear too 
weak for their length, not failing to take away all the ſapleſs 
branches.--Tf the tree have produced five, ſix, or ſeven branches, 
it is ſufficient to preſerve three or four of the beſt ; the reſt 
to be cut quite off, at leaſt if they be thick; for if they be 
weak, 7. e. fit for fruit branches, they ſhould be kept till they 
have performed what they are capable of doing ; and if among 
the great ones there happen to be many ſmall ones, two or 
three of the beſt only to be preſerved, pinching off the ends of 
the longeſt, 

PRUNING of tree of the ſecond year. If, having put out two 
fine wood-branches, and one or two ſmall ones, for fruit | 
the firſt year, the ſap have altered its courſe in the ſecond year, 
from the thick branches to the ſmall ones, ſo that the ſmall 
become wood, and the large fruit-branches, the productions | 
of the former muſt be quite cut off to the mother-branch, 
and thoſe of the latter uſed as fruit-branches.--If a tree, from | 
wc firit year's pruning, have produced four or five branches, 


PRUNING of @ tree of the third ytar. In a tre 


General rules of PRUNING fruit-trees.--1, The more the branches 


that either the bloſſoms will fall off, or the fruit dwindle, It 


produces neither ſo good, nor ſo much fruit as where there 


another. 


(pring, Sc. | 
5. When a branch well-placed either againſt a wall, or in! 


P R U 


or more; it muſt needs be very vi ; 
it may be ſometimes adviſcabl, ho for Which Teaſy 
even though they be not neceſſary © thoſe brane) 0 
but only to conſume part of the ſa of the as 
be prejudicial to the fruit-branches, in other 
may be left long, without much i Abus bra 
eſſential to the beauty of the tree, mug bas bur the 
longer than thoſe of the preceding year, 7 al pruned 3 f 

at moſt three eyes, or a good foot. This Fa about two, 9 
vantage of the hgure of the tree, which; with. aking an ag. 
hot yield fruit in a long time, the tedundant k this, wouy 
all the eyes into wood-branches, Which, with a ap COnvertin 
would have been fruit-branches. In theſe vi d ale ſpate die 
branches cut ſtump-wiſe are to be left * = trees, ſome 
thick ones, though of falſe wood, eſpecial] = even ſome 
any neceſſary to the form of the tree, to A "70g there are 
of ſap, and prevent its doing miſchief, Still oy the exces 
its violence, it may be neceſſary to preſerve ma ©, 0 Klug 
weak branches, when placed fo as to occaſion "7 long, good, 
and even on the thick branches, a good 3 confuſing, 
for the {ap to range in.---Be it a general rule a of outlers 
the lower branches, and cut off the higher, than th er to ſpare 
by this means the tree ſpreads more eaſil to th N 
the wall. to the bottom 0 


| ; | * + 
planted three years, and pruned twice, if it de wee 
S, as 


many old branches as poſſible are to be | 

for fruit: if it be weak. it muſt be oy Gran per 
branches, as well thoſe for fruit as wood. It muſt lk 1 of ol 
cut ſhort, to enable it to ſhoot out new ones : which ER 
not do with vigour, let it be pulled up, and > hew een 
c pen planted 1 its place. one, With 

n all pruning, proviſion is to he made for bi 

from thoſe now under the pruning-knife, * Regt leg prec 
be proper for the form; with this aſſurance, that Fra * 
high branch is taken down from over the lower, this latt " the 
reinforced with the ſap that would have gone to the f vs 
will certainly produce more branches, than it would h N 8 
without ſuch reinforcement. 8 


ſhoot horizontally, the apter and better diſpoſed the tree 
bear fruit; conſequently the more upright the branches Pr 
—_ inclined is the tree to increafe in wood, and the Ie, x 
ruit. 

Hence, ever take care to keep the middle of a tree from 
wood or thick branches; and as thoſe increaſe and grow upon 
you, cut them out intirely; for there is no danger but the place 
will be ſoon filled with better and more fruitfuf wood, 

In dwarts you are to prune all open, and clear of wood, leay: 
ing none but horizontal branches: and in wall-trees, if you 
do but furniſh your walls with horizontal branches, nature wil 
provide for the middle. Chuſe therefore ſuch ſhoots as are not 
vigorous, to furniſh bearing branches. 
2. Take care the tree be not left over-full of wood, not even 
of bearing branches ; as is frequently ſeen in the management 
of peaches, nectarines, and cherries, | 

Nature cannot ſupply them all with juice enough ; whence 
none will be ſupplied well: the conſequence of which b, 


is certain, a multitude of branches crowding on one another, 
a convenient ſpace, beſide the diſagreeable effect of croſſing one 


3. All ſtrong and vigorous branches are to be left longer on tle 
ſame tree than weak and feeble ones; conſequently the branchs 
of a ſickly tree muſt be pruned ſhorter, and fewer in numbe, 
than thoſe of a ſtrong healthful tree. 

4. All branches ſhooting directly forward from trees that u 


againſt a wall, are to be pruned cloſe to the branch whence the MM: 
i or it 


dwarf, has ſhot ſome falſe wood, neither fit for the figure 10 
the fruit, prune it off within the thickneſs of a crown piece, d 
ſlopingly; though this is beſt pinched off in the beginning 0 
ſummer. | 

6. Cut off all branches ariſing from hard knobs, whereon pea 
ſtalks grew; or from ſhort ſtrait branches like ſpurs. | 
7. If a tree, in its years, have produced branches of m " : 
vigour, and afterwards puts forth ſtrong ones, well-p = 
though of falſe wood ; the latter may be uſed as the foun t10 
of the figure, and the other kept a time for bearing fruit. 


8. When an old tree ſhoots ſtronger branches towards ig 
tom than the top, and the top is in ill caſe ; cut it off, an at 


a new figure from the lower ones. If the top be vigor 


off the lower ones, unlefs well-placed. 9 
9. The order of nature in the production of roots and _ = 
is, that a branch is always leſs than that out of which it 
if this order be inverted, uſe them as falſe wood. 


Unit 

10. Regard to be always had to the effects of former r 
in order to correct its defects, or continue its beauties. 1 
he fruit- beafer 


1 | are t 
11. In vigorous trees, the weaker branches Te latte, 


. uſtain 
In weak trees, the ſtronger chiefly; therefore, in tot 


alter Mig 


prune off the feeble and ſmall. ut forth l. uk te 
12. In vigorous trees, three good branches e 1 . d Oh 
one eye or bud; in which caſe the two ſide bra nerd adfome. 
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y to be preſerved, and the middlemoſt cut off in May 


nerall 
+4, It | 6 it 

* .thers above it: 5 
er off the end of the branch it ſhoots out Of. 
cutting 


14 The pruning of v 


to bear fruit. 


he beſt to p/une them early, 
1 ſuch parts as Are to be retrenched. 
16, The 


ihm 


the vigour may extend itſelf to the middle or lower part. 
ig \ 


occaion 3 as where it annoys others, 


ting off a bran 
Some trees pu 


themſelves, otherwiſe they will produce falſe wood, : 
10. All trees have a predominant branch or two, if not more; 
it runs much on one ſide, it is faulty. | | 

20. The buds of all ſtone-fruit frequently form them ſelves the 


ame holds of pears and apples; though it is, generally, at leaſt 
two or three years ere the latter conie to perfection. 
21. All ſhoots put forth in autumn, are to be pruned off, as 


naught : the fame may be ſaid of all ſapleſs branches. 


cloſe to the body, or ſome of them ſtump-wiſe. 


branches. | | 7 
24. Upper branches to be cut off cloſe to others, that they may 


heal over : lower branches are to be cut ſloping, or at a little 
diſtance, that new ones may grow out of them. 

25. If a young crooked tree produce a fine branch beneath the 
crook, cut the head off cloſe to the branch. 

26. Though five, fix, or ſeven inches, be the ordinary lengths 
wood-branches are left at; yet muſt this be varied on occaſion 
of the vigour or weakneſs of the tree, thickneſs or ſmallneſs 
of the branch, the fullneſs or vacuity of the place, &c. 

27. Be careful not to prune many thick branches ſtanding over 
weak ones; leſt the ſap, which fed the larger, flow fo plenti- 
filly into the leſs, as to occaſion them to put forth much ill 
wood and ſuckers, | 

28. Branches ſhot from the ends of others are uſually good 
wood; ſometimes it happens otherwiſe, and then they muſt 
be pruned, 


ſhort continuance, and periſhing the firſt year wherein they 
produce fruit, are to be cut off, unleſs they put forth ſhoots 
for bloſſoms the ſucceeding year. In the ſecond pruning, about 
the middle of May, where the fruit is ſo cloſe as to be like 
to obſtru&t each other, ſome of them and their branches to 
be taken off, as muſt alſo the multitude of young ſhoots that 
cauſe confuſion. Branches more luxurious than others to be 
cut clear off. Io preſerve old trees, they muſt be disburdened 
by leaving few branches for wood on them, and thoſe to be 
ſhortened to five or fix inches; and very few weak ones, and 
none dry, and nigh waſted. | 
FROXING of foreft or timber trees.---For large trees, it is beſt 
not to prune them at all; yet if there be an abſolute neceſſity 
for it, avoid taking off large boughs as much as poſſible; and 
obſerve the following rules. 
1. If the bough be ſmall, cut it ſmooth and cloſe, that the 
bark may ſoon cover it; and floping, that the water may 
run off, 
2. If the branch be lar e, and the tree old, cut it off at three 
or four foot from the | lb or where any young ſhoots are 
found iſſuing out of it. 
J. Boughs growing upright, not to be cut croſs over, but ſloping 
wards, In boughs leaning from the head, the ſlope to be 
on the lower fide. | 
4. If the tree grow crooked, cut it off at the crook, ſloping 
wwards; and nurſe up one of the moſt promiſing ſhoots for a 
new item, Indeed, in trees that have great piths, as the aſh, 
vamut, Se. we muſt be cautious of cutting off the heads. 
5 the tree grow top-heavy, its head muſt be lightened ; and 
N rather by thinning the boughs that grow out of the main 
DR than by cutting off the main branches themſelves. 
11 4 you would have them ſpring, it is beſt done by rubbing 
e ws as they put out in the ſpring, and ſhrouding up 
oots, . 
. 1 e beugt ſtill break out, and the top be able to 
aſter Midſum 
TK to Coy 
ad is the 
andſome 


mer; cutting them cloſe. This will cauſe the 
er and kill them, ſo as never to ſhoot out again; 
only method to make a tree grow with a fine, ſtrait, 
body, See SHROWDING. 


« difficult to ſtrengthen a weak branch without cutting 
| ſometimes it can ſcarce be aone without 


igorous peach-trees to be deferred till 
the better to know which are likely 


Fruit-buds next the ends of branches are commonly thicker 
In weak trees, therefore, it may 


that the ſap. may not waſte itſelf 
farther a weak branch is from the trunk, the leſs nou- 
ent it receives; and therefore the more it is to be ſhortened: 
bat thick branches, the more diſtant they are from the heart, 
5 more they receive; and are therefore to be removed, that 
17. A branch for wood muſt never be pruned without eſpecial 

If an old well-liking tree be diſordered with falſe wood, 
rough il] pruming, or want of pruning ; take it lower, by cut- 
ch or two yearly, till it be ſufficiently reduced. 


t forth ſo vigorouſly, that they cannot be re- 
Juced to compaſs in one year; but mult be allowed to extend 


vet the more equably the vigour is divided, the better : where 


ſame year in which the branch they grow on is formed : the| 


22. When a tree puts forth much ſtronger ſhoots on one ſide 
than the other, a great part of the ſtrong ones mult be cut off 


23. In all trees, leſs length to be allowed the weak than ſtrong 


As to the grand yearly prunings :---Fruit-branches being of 


give the boughs that put forth in ſpring a pruning | 


PRUNING of vines. See the article VINE. g 
PRURIT Us, a painful, pleaſurable kind of ſenſation of the 
ſkin, popularly called #ching ; which is ſuppoſed to ariſe hence, 
that the extremities of the capillary veins, being obſtructed, 
cannot take up the redundant blood of the members, to carry 
it back again to the heart; whence, as there is a freſh ſtock of 
blood continually ſent into the part by the inceſlant pulſation of 
the heart, the fibres become preternaturally ſtretched or diſtend- 
ed.---And hence the uſually titillating ſenſe of itching. 
PRY TANEUM, IIC Ia, in antiquity, a conſiderable build- 
ing in Athens, where the council of prytanes aſſembled, and 
where thoſe who had rendered any ſignal ſervices to the com- 
monwealth, were maintained at the public expence. See PRI“ 
ANIS. 
PRY TANIS, or PRYTANES, in antiquity, the firſt magiſtrate 
in moſt of the cities of Greece, | 
At Athens there were fifty prytanes ; at Corinth there was but 
one, who was the ſame with what the arch; was at Athens, 
See ARCHON. | 
The prytanes of Athens were the ſenators who compoſed the 
grand council that governed the ſtate; and correſponded to what 
we now call, the /tates general ef the United Provinces, 
Fifty of theſe were choſe each year out of each tribe; and to 
theſe were nominated fifty more, to ſupply the places of the 
former, in caſe of death or male-adminiſtration. | 
'The tribes took the government by turns, each after other, for 
the ſpace of thirty-five days. This was an eſtabliſhment of 
Solon. Scaliger is miſtaken, when he ſays the tribes took their 
turns every day, See I RIBE. 
All the fifty prytanes of the tribe did not govern together during 
thoſe hve weeks; but in companies, ten at a time, choſen by 
lot; ſeven days each company : after which another tribe came 
into play, and had its five weeks after the ſame manner. 
PSALM *, a>, a divine ſong, or hymn. See SONG and 
HYMN. | 
* The word is formed from the Greek Ta, I. ing. 
The denomination palm is now appropriated to the cl. ↄſalms 
of David; and the name canticle, or ſong, given to other 
pieces of the ſame kind, compoſed by other prophets and 
patriarchs, 
The ancients, as is obſerved by St. Auguſtin, made this diffe- 
rence between a canticle or ſong, and a p/alin, that the former 
was ſung ſolitarily, or by the voice alone, but the latter accom- 
panied with a muſical inſtrument. | 
The p/alms, in the ancient editions, are divided into five books; 
nor is David's name found at the head of more than ſeventy- 
three of them; though ſome, and among the reſt, St, Auguſtin 
and St. Chryſoſtom, attribute all the hundred and fifty to him 
without exception. 
The Jews, however, were always of another ſentiment ; and 
it is certain there are ſome few, at leaſt, that are not his.---St. 
Jerom obſerves, among the number, ſeveral that were com- 
poſed long time after David. Du Pin adds, that it is difficult 
to aſcertain the authors; all we know of the book is, that it is 
a collection of ſongs, niade by Eſdras. 
Gradual pſalms were thoſe anciently ſung on the ſteps of the 
temple.--- The penitential pſalms were not formerly the ſame 
with thoſe now called by that name. See GRADUAL, 6. 
PSALMODY, 4Jaayodia, the art of ſinging pſalms. See 
PsALM and SINGING. | 
PSAL TER, JaNIngi, the book or collection of pſalms, aſcribed 
to David. See PS ALM. . 
There are a multitude of editions of the pſalter. Auguſtin 
Juſtinian, a Dominican, and biſhop of Nebo, publiſhed a poly- 
Flot pſalter at Genoa, 1516. Contarinus publiſhed the p/alter 
in Hebrew, Greek, Chaldee, and Arabic, with Latin notes and 
gloſſes. See PoLYGLOT. | Re: 
PSALTER is alfo uſed among religious for a large chaplet or 
7 conſiſting of 150 beads; the number of pſalms in the 
pſalter. 
St. Dominic is ſaid to have been the inventor of the pfalter. 
See CHAPLET and Ros ARx. 
PSALT ERV, Ps ALT ERION, alſo denotes a muſical inſtrument 
much in uſe among the ancient Hebrews, who called it nebel. 
We know but little of the preciſe form of the ancient p/al- 
zery - that now in uſe, is a flat inſtfument, in form of a 
pezium, or a triangle truncated at-top. 
It is ſtrung with thirteen wire chords, ſet to uniſon or octave, 
and mounted on two bridges on the two fides,---It is ſtruck 
with a plectrum or little iron rod, or ſometimes a crooked 
ſtick; whence it is uſually ranked among the inſtruments of 
percuſſion, _ | | 
Its cheſt, or body, is like that of a ſpinet. 
pſallendo ; Tome call it nablum, or nablium; 
apias alſo gives the name pſaltery to a kind of flute, uſed in 
churches, to accompany the finging ; in Latin, ſambucus. 


It has its name d 


PSAMMISMUS*, JH, in medicine, a term ſometimes 


uſed for a bath of dry and warm ſand, to dry the feet of dropſi- 
cal perſons upon. See BaTH, Oc. | | 

The word is formed from the Greek Laup® ; ſand or grawel. 
PSATYRIANS, PsATYRIANT, a ſect of Arians, who in the 
council of Antioch, held in the year 360, maintained that the 
Son was not like the Father, as to will; that he was taken from 
nothing, or made of nothing; and that in God, generation was 


not to be diſtinguiſhed from creation; See ARI x. 
| PSEUDO, 
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PSY 


PSEUDO +, a term, or particle, uſed in the compoſition of divers 
Latin and Engliſh words; in the ſenſe of falſe or ſpurious. 
* The word is formed from the Greek J, /ye, falſbood, of | 
Jeucbo, decipio, fallo, I deceive. 
We ſay a pſeudo- martyr, g. d. a falſe witneſs; pſeudo-prophet, 
| CR le, pſeuds-chriſt, &c. 
PSEUDO-DIPTERE, I M,, in the ancient architec- | 


ture, a temple with eight columns in front, and a ſingle row | 


of columns all around, See TEMPLE. | 


i 


The word ſignifies falſe or imperfect diptere; and is uſed to 
diſtinguiſh this from the diptere; which had two rows of 
columns all around., See DipTERE. | 
 PSEUDONYMUS*, 4zuSorvs, a name given by the critics | 
| to thoſe authors who publiſh books under falſe or feigned 
names.---Much as the name cryptonymus is given to thoſe 
who publiſh under ſecret and diſguiſed names; and anonymus, 
to thoſe who publiſh without any names at all. See AN oN y- 
MOUS, 
* The word is formed from the Greek Jer, Hye; and coun, 
Ade. ( 
The apoſtolical conſtitutions, the greater epiſtles of St, Igna- 
tius, Sc. are uſually ſuppoſed to be pſeudonymous, See Cox- 
STITUTIONS, 
PSEUDO-STELLA, in aſtronomy, any kind of meteor or 
phznomenon, newly appearing in the heavens, and reſembling 
a ſtar. See PHENOMENON, METEOR, Cc. 
PSILOTHRON *, Y, in medicine, depilatory; an 


external form of medicine proper to make the hair fall, See | 


DEePILATORY. 
* The word is formed from the Greek IA, deg/abro, I make 


bald, or bare; and OpiE, Hair. 

Such are ſtrong lixiviums, quick-lime, ants eggs, ſandarac, or- 

piment, and arſenic. 
PSO AS magnus, or lumbaris, in anatomy, a round, hard, fleſhy, 
muſcle, which ariſes from the internal ſide of the tranſverſe 
proceſſes of the vertebræ of the loins, within the abdomen; 
and deſcending upon part of the internal ſide of the ilium, 
is inſerted into the lower part of the little trochanter.---It 


is the firſt of the flexors of the thigh, See FLEXOR and 


Tln. 

Pso As parvus, ariſes fleſny from the inſide of the upper ver- 
tebræ of the loins, and hath a thin and broad tendon, which 
embraces the pſoas magnus; and which is inſerted into the os 
innominatum, where the os pubis and ilium join together, --- 
This, tho' ordinarily reckoned among the muſcles of the thigh, 
properly belongs to the lower venter. 

A, «lope, in medicine, a cutaneous diſeaſe, called by the 
Latins, ſcabies; by the Engliſh, itch. See ITCH. 
The p/ora is deſcribed by Celſus as a reddiſh hardneſs and 
roughneſs of the ſkin, from an eruption of puſtules thereon ; 
ſome drier, other moiſter; and ouzing out a ſanious matter, 

- which occaſions a continual pruritus or itching. 

Theſe eruptions are moſt frequent about the junctures of the 
limbs, and between the fingers : in ſome they ſpread over the 
whole body; in others they ſoon ceaſe; and in ſome return at 
certain ſeaſons of the year. 

In youth, this diſeaſe frequently prevents others, or cures them. 
---[t ſometimes degenerates into a leproſy, See LEPROSV. 
The dry is much more difficulty cured than the * which 
ariſes from a diſorder in the humours or viſcera. illis de- 
rives the diſeaſe from a ſharp, ſaline humour, occaſioning an 
itching. | | Eh 

Some of the later phyſicians will have it to conſiſt in a num- 
ber of little animals preying on the ſkin : and hence it is that 
it becomes ſo very contagious.--- Willis obſerves, that in this 


reſpe& it is ſecond to no other diſeaſe but the plague, which | 


many conjecture to ariſe in like manner from animalcules, 
For the cure, Borelli recommends a lotion of black ſoap, to 
poor people, &c. But the ſoap to be ſoon waſhed off, leſt it 
excoriate the ſkin. Where the diſeaſe is inveterate, recourſe 
is had to ſalivation. See SALIVATION. | 
 PSORICA, oprza, medicines good againſt the itch, ſcabs, and 
other cutaneous eruptions, eſpecially of the eye-lids. | 
PSOROPHTHALMIA *, Jopopbanum, a ſcurfy eruption 
of the eye-brows, attended with a pruritus, or itching of the 
art. 
: * The word is formed from Log, itch; and opfaap®, eye. 
PSYCHOLOGY *, 4:4, the doctrine of the ſoul, See 
Sour. 
* The word is formed from the Greek Ju, ſoul; and avyS, 
diſcourſe. | | 
Anthropology, or the ſcience which conſiders man, conſiſts of 


two parts: the firſt treating of the body, and the parts belong- | 


ing thereto, called anatomy : and the ſecond of the ſoul, called 

pſychology, See ANTHROPOLOGY, ©&c. 
PSYCHOMANCY *®, a kind of magic, or divination, per- 

formed by raiſing the ſouls of perſons deceaſed, See Divi- 


NATION. 
*The word is formed of -Luyv, ſoul; and uavreia, divination. 


PSYCHROMETER®*, an inſtrument for meaſuring the degree 
of coldneſs of the air; more uſually called thermometer. See 
THERMOMETER. | 
* The word is formed from the Greek TN O, cold ; and 
peTEMW, meaſure, | | 


PTARMICA®* 7Ja:wize, medici 


 PTERYGIUM*, @1:gry:ww, in medicine 


PTERYGIUM is alſo the name given to a whithe 


PTERYGOITDES * a]epuyoudys, 


PTERYGOIDEUS internus, is a muſcle o 


ſcends to be inſerted into the inferior part of th 
1 


PTERYGOIDEUsS externus, is a muſcle 


PTEROPHORI, re , in antiquity, 


PTERY GOPHARYNGAUS, a pair of muſcle; air 


ryrngæus; that immediately below it, the hyopharyngaus-- 


PTERYGOSTAPHYLINUS#®, in anatomy, the internd 


PTISAN, PrisAxA, Slice, in medicine, a cooling potion, 


PTOLEMAIC fy/tem, or hypothe/ss, the 


P TO 


nes 
ing; more uſually called errhines = — 


STERNUTATORY. ug 
*The word is formed of the Greek 


ſneezing. 


Promote fe > 
utatorie, & 

e 
: GD N 1 x 

« » J*er ute 

F Nenty, 

„a diſeaſe of 
os the N 

e Latins cal Ne, 


Ungy, 
a a Tus 
55 7 unus; Web, A 


much of the ſame nature with what th 
nail; and ſometimes, though improper] 
Uncvis and PANNus. 

* The word is formed by diminutio 
ala, a wing; . d. a little wing. 
The cure is much the ſame as 

OrHTHALMIA. 


n from th 
e Greek 
i eek The 


that of the pt halnig. Nee 


at the root of the nail. See PAN ARIS » When ſear 


in anat 
of the os ſphenoides; fo called from that 225 ® pophyſs 


of a bat. See SpHENOI D Es. ng the wingz 
* 3 5 
From the Greek I ον, eps; wing, and 27% 90 
þ "Y Im. 


ariſes from the internal part of the pterigoi { the jay, Which 


des proceſs, and "i 


e internal ſig; 


of the lower jaw, near its angle. W * 
N CTAWS the 


85 hen it a6 
jaw to one fide, 5 


whi | 
external part of the ſame proceſs, and = er f 
0 be 


inſerted between the condyloid proce | 
inſide of the lower jaw. Fs pulls he fe on the 
and makes it ſhoot beyond the upper, oy_ forward, 
ſuch ge the wag ang i as brought tiling of ue 5 
tion of war, a battle lo liſhap befallen 5 
armies. > battle lolt, or any miſhap befallen the Roman 
They were ſo called becauſe they hore win 
their pikes : from the Greek hr dag wing, e ee 
the proceſſus pterygoides, where the tendon of th 8 5 
phylinus is reflected. Some fleſhy fibres of it do evil 2 
from the upper jaw- bone, behind the fartheſt grinder, and Fon 
from the ſides of the tongue, and os hyoides. ; ; 
From all theſe places its fleſhy fibres paſs {emicireularly, ang 
meet with thoſe of the oppoſite ſide in the middle line on th 
i | e 
back fide of the pharynx externally. 
In the inner ſurface of the fauces is another order of fleſhy 
fibres, decuſſating each other at acute angles. They ariſe both 
from the ſides of the uvula, and from the root of the cartilage; 
and deſcend obliquely to their inſertions in the glandulous men. 
brane of the pharynx. | 
This muſcle ſerves both to conſtringe the pharynx, and ty 
compreſs the tonſils, and force out the mucus ; whence its uf 
in hawking, 
The various originations of the ſeveral parts of this muſcle hae 
cauſed its being generally divided into ſeveral muſcles,---Thu 
Valſalva calls that part ſpringing from the tongue, the gloſophu- 


Hence, in like manner, come the cephalopharyngaus, bur 
haryngeus, &c. 


muſcle of the uvula ; called by Valfalva, novus tube muſculus 
as being unknown to the ancient anatomiſts. 

*The word is formed from the Greek ref, wing, a 

5 aguar, au]. 

It ariſes fleſhy, near the ſphenoſtaphylinus, from the ospetroſun, 
where the tube from the palate enters that, near an acutepro- 
ceſs of the ſphenoides; and aſcending to the proceſſus fe,. 
zoides, becomes a broad flat tendon, which expands itſelf o 
the fore-part of the uvula. 
Some of the tendinous fibres aſcend to the lower edge of it 
os palati, others deſcend down the ſides of the fauces; the mit 
dle ſeries either unites with thoſe of the other ſide, or is uf 
two fleſhy bodies that compoſe the uvula. See UvULa. 
This muſcle, with its partner, draws the uvula upwards an 
forwards, and alſo raiſes the amygdalæ. 


uſually made of barley boiled in water, and ſweetened wic 
liquorice, &c, — | 
To theſe are ſometimes added the herb quich-grafs, 20d 
to render it laxative.---Moſt of the decoctions of 1 
are in ptiſans. See DR COT ION. -F everiſh patients aſe 
hibited wine, Sc. and reduced to ptiſans. 3 
FA order or diſpoſto! 


of the heavens and heavenly bodics, wherein the earth * . fign 
poſed to be at reſt, in the centre, and the heavens to "= bean 
round it, from eaſt to weſt, carrying with them the 1 b 9s: Sa t 
and fixed ſtars, each in their reſpective ſpheres. dee db 3 
EARTH, PLANET, Cc. | en Alex *y el 
This hypotheſis took its name from Ptolemy, the # br him: CKING t 
andrian aſtronomer, becauſe maintained and illuſtrate [i * 97 
not that it was his invention, for it was much _ tet l I. Al 
been held by Ariſtotle, Hipparchus, Cc. See it ur al A, c 
ſtrated under the article SYSTEM. ky . 
PToLEMAIC F. =p See the article SPHERE. OE a 
PTOLEMATTES, a branch of the ancient & | OY = 
from their leader Ptolemy, a man of conſidera mer * 
8 only cu 


Vol. JI 


109 L 


-aved greatly on the ſyſtem of the Gnoſtics his prede- 


* 7 mp a 9 g . 
1 Ard intiroed it with a number of notions and viſions 
£3110 4 411180 = 


e Epiphanius is very ample on the ſubject of the Prolemartes, 
"duces a letter of Ptolemy to Flora, wherein that heretic 
and en his doctrine. He maintained, that in the law of 
555 there were three things to be conſidered, inaſmuch as it 
id not all come from the ſame hand; but part of it, ſaid he, 
from God, part of it from Moſes, and part of it from neither 
of them, f a 
ich laſt part it was that he founded his dreams. 
TYALISM *, PTYALISMUSs, in medicine, a ſpitting ; or a 
1;&harge of ſaliva by the glands of the mouth ; whether it 
mount to an abſolute ſalivation, or not. See SaLIVATIOV. 


* The word is Greek a@]vancud, formed from @]v&, pus, 


exſpuo, I ſpit. 
PUB 


r the age wherein a perſon is allowed to contract marriage. 
See MAJORITY, c. f | 
Boys arrive at puberty at fourteen years of age, maids at twelve. 
_-- Full puberty is accounted at eighteen, See AGE. 
PUBES, a term uſed for the external parts of the pudenda, or 
arts of generation, in both ſexes, . 
This, from the age of puberty, is ſuppoſed to be covered, more 
or leſs, with hair; whence the name, See Hai. b 

PUBIS os, or 9s PECTINIS, in anatomy, a bone of the hip, 
ſituate in the fore and middle part of the trunk, and making 
the lower and inner part of the os innominatum. See tab. 
anat. (Splanch. ) . I. lit. v. (oſteol.) fig. 3. u. 18. fig. 7. u. 
10. fig. 12 lit. d. See alſo INNOMINATUM 0s, 

It is joined to the other part by a cartilage, thicker, but looſer 

in women than men; in the former whereof, the os pubis 

recedes, or gives a little in time of travel, to make way for the 
fetus, Sec DELIVERY. 

It has a large foramen, which makes room for the paſſage of two 

muſcles of the thigh, beſides a ſinus, whereby the crural veins 

and arteries paſs to the thighs.---See tab. anat. (Oſteol.) fig. 3. 

H.. S. §. | : | 

$ PUBLIC buildings. See the article BUILDING. 

Preiic read. See the article Roap. $ 

pozlic natary. See NOTARY public. 

PUBLICAN, PuBLIcAN Us, among the Romans, a perſon who 
farmed the impoſts, taxes, and public revenues. 
The appellation appears to have been odious to the Jews, &c. 
zpparently, becauſe of the exaCtions of this ſort of people. 

PusLICans was alſo a name given to the Arnoldifts and Albi- 

enjes, 

ML TCANDIS--- Regula de PUBLICANDIS. See RULE. 
PUBLICATION, PusBLicaTIo, the act of promulgating, or 
making a thing known to the world. See PROMULGA TION, 
By the canons, publication is to be made of the banns of 
marriage three times ere the ceremony can be ſolemnized; 
without eſpecial licence to the contrary, See MARRIAGE, 

Baxxs, &c. 

PUCELLAGE, PucELLAGIUM, in an ancient manuſcript 
written PUELLAGIUM, denotes the ſtate of virginity, or mai- 
denhead. See VIRGINITY. | 

LPUDENDUM denotes a thing to be aſhamed of. Hence, pu- 


cunnus. dee GENITAL, &c. 
PUDICA planta. See SENSITIVE plant. 


- 


PUERI alimentariz, - See the article ALIMENT ARI. 
PUERILE /yle. See the article STYLE. _ | 
FUERILITY, in diſcourſe, is by Longinus defined to be a 
' thought, which, by being too far fetched, becomes flat and 
invpid.--- Paerility, he adds, is the common fault of thoſe who 
| we to ſay nothing but what is brilliant and extraordinary, See 
UBLIME, : 
FULRORUM epiſcopus. See the article Episcopus. 
$UGIL*, among phyſicians, &c. a meaſure of flowers, ſeeds, or 
the like matters, containing ſo much as may be taken up be- 
tween the thumb and two fore-fingers. See ME aAsURE. 
* The word comes from the Latin, pugi/lus, little hand. 


The pugil is eſteemed the eighth part of the manipule or hand- 
ful; though ſome confound pugil with manipulus, and uſe it 
for a handful, --- The French frequently call it pincee, pinch, 
© MaxipplLus. | 


UISNE *, Puxy, in law, a younger-born ; or a child born 
after another, See MULIER. 


ſcgnifcation. 
ary 1s not only applied to the ſecond, third, fourth, c. with 
8 to the firſt ; but to the third with regard to the ſecond, 
Wy laſt of all is called abſolutely cadet, Sce Caper. 

5 N 3 we ſay a puiſne judge, a puiſne counſellor. See 

12 os (of 
Nas. a cant word for a nauſea, or diſpoſition to vomit, 
f © AUSEA and VomiTING, 
Ul, % commerce, a general name which the Perſians giye to 
: rs wars i current in that empire; particularly the 
Ole and demi-kabeſqui. See Moxk and Coin. 

ius 
3 olſtein, aſſures us, That each city in Perſia has its 
$ only Ppcr-money, marked with its particular badge, which 


but from the pure traditions of the ancient doctors : | 


FRTY, PUBERTAS, in the civil law, a natural majority, | 


dendum v:rile ſignifies the penis, and pudendum muliebre, the | 


TUE « 
the beginning of each year, which is at the vernal equinox, all 
the old money is cried down, and the new appears in its place. 
Both the emperor and the ſtate find their intereſt in this frequent 
change: the firſt, in that he only gives at the rate of 17 d. ſter- 
ling per pound for copper; yet delivers it out coined in kabeſqui 
and demi-kabeſqui at above 25. per pound: the ſecond, in that 
the copper- money is by this means leſs abundant, being reduced 
each year to nearly the ſame quantity, 
The ſame author adds, that at the time when he was in Perſia, 
the #abeſqui at Iſpalan were ſtruck with the image of a lion, at 
Scamachia with a devil, at Kaſchan with a cock, and at Kilan 
with a fiſh, | 
PULLEY, in mechanics, one of the five mechanical powers ; 
conſiſting of a little wheel, or rundle, having a chanel around 
it, and turning on an axis; ſerving, by means of a rope which 
ſlides in its chanel, for the raiſing of weights. See ME CHA- 
NICAL power. | 
The Latins call it troch/ea ; and the ſeamen, when fitted with a 
rope, a tackle,---An aſſemblage of ſeveral pulleys is called a 
polyſpaſton, 
The moveable wheel or rundle, is called the ſheave or ſhiver ; 
the axis on which it turns, the gudgeon ; and the fixed piece of 
wood or iron, into which it is put, the black, 
Doctrine of the PULLEY.---19, If a power P, _ Mech a- 
NICS, fig. 49.) ſuſtain a weight Q, by means of a ſingle pulle 
B, fe. 4 nn as A e Rae of direCtion of 3 is 4 
tangent to the periphery of the rundle; the weight and the 
power are equal, 
Hence, a fingle pulley, if the lines of direction of the power 
and the weight be tangents to the periphery, neither aſſiſts nor 
impedes the power, but only changes its direction. 
The uſe of the pulley, therefore, is, when the vertical direction 
of a power is to be changed into an horizontal one; or an aſ- 
cending direCtion into a deſcending one; and on the contrary. 
This is found a good proviſion for the ſafety of the workmen 
employed in drawing with the pulley.---For ſuppoſe a large 
weight EFg required to be raiſed to a great height by work- 
men pulling a rope AB: if now the rope ſhould chance to 


danger; but if by means of the pulley B, the vertical direction 
AB be changed into an horizontal one BC, there is no danger 
from a breaking of the rope. | 
This change of direction by means of a pulley has this further 
advantage; that if any power can exert more force in one 
direction than another, we are here able to employ it in its 
reateſt force. | | 
Thus, e. gr. an horſe cannot draw in a vertical direction, but 
draws with all its advantage in an horizontal one. By changing 
the vertical draught, therefore, into an horizontal one, an horſe 


becomes qualified to raiſe a weight. 


But the grand uſe of the I is, where ſeveral of them are 
combined; thus forming what Vitruvius, and others after him, 


takes up but little room, is eaſily removed, and raiſes a very 
great weight with a very moderate force, 

20. If a power applied in E, (fg. 50.) according to the line 
of direction BE, which is a tangent to the pulley in B, and 
parallel to the rope A D, ſuſtain the weight F ſuſpended from 


weight. 

zo. The effect of polyſpaſta is founded on the following theo- 
rem :---If a power applied in B, ( fig. 51.) ſuſtain (by means of 
a polyſpaſton) a weight F, ſo as all the ropes AB, HI, GF, EL, 
CD, are parallel to each other ; the power will be to the weight 
as unity to the number of ropes, HI, GF, EL, CD, drawn by 
the weight F; and therefore as unity to the number of pulleys, 
higher and lower, taken together, 

Hence the number of pulleys and the power being given, it is 
eaſy to find the weight that will be ſuſtained thereby: or, the 
number of pulleys and weight to be ſuſtained, being given, the 
power is found: or, the weight and power being given, the 
number of pulleys the polyſpaſton is to conſiſt of, is found. See 
PoLYSPASTON, 2 

4%. If a power move a weight by means of ſeveral pulleys; the 
ſpace naſſed over by the power will be to the ſpace paſſed over 
by the weight, as the weight to the power. | 
Hence, the ſmaller the force that ſuſtains a weight by means of 
pulleys is, the flower is the weight raiſed : fo that what is ſaved 
in force, is ſpent in time. 


Ide word is pure French, in which language it bears the ſame| PULMO, in anatomy, See Lunss. 
PuLMo marinus, ſea-lungs, among naturaliſts, a light ſpongeous 


body, of a ſhining colour, like cryſtal, intermixed with blue, 
and uſually of a figure reſembling the human lungs : whence its 
name.---It is alſo called urtica marina, the ſea-nettle. 

It ſwims at- top of the water, and is popularly reputed to preſage 
a ſtorm.---It is commonly ſuppoſed to be only a viſcous excre- 
ment of the ſea, hardened by the ſun : but Sir Robert Sibbald 


and Dr. Merret rank it among the zoophytes. 


It ſhines in the night-time, and communicates its luminous pro- 
perty to a ſtick rubbed therewith, Being applied to the ſkin, 
it raiſes an itching, and takes off the hair, 


Nader 155 was at Iſpahan in 1637. in the retinue of the am- | PULMONARY veſſels, in anatomy, are thoſe which carry the 


blood from the heart to the lungs, and back again from the 
lungs to the heart. 


i 2 in that Mang and changed every year. At 


Theſe are two in number, vz. the pulmonary artery and vein. 
95 PULMONARY 


break, the workmens heads underneath would be in immediate 


call polyſpaſta ; the advantages whereof are, that the machine 


the centre of the pulley C; the power is fubduple of the 
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PULMONARY artery, which the ancients called vena arterioſa, 
the arterial vein, is, in reality, an artery, and compoſed, like 
the reſt, of ſeveral En ariſes from the right ventricle 
of the heart, and divides into two large branches; which ſub- 
dividing into ſeveral ſmaller, diffuſes itſelf throughout the whole 
ſubſtance of the lungs.---See fab. anat. (Angeiol.) fig. 8. lit. 
dd. &c. bb. fig. 12. lit. I. See alſo Lud ds. 

PULMONARY vein, which the ancients called arteria vens/a, the 
venous artery, conſiſts of four membranes like the other veins. 
It ariſes in the lungs from an infinity of little branches, which 
uniting in one trunk, opens into the left ventricle of the heart. 
---See tab. anat. (Angeiol.) fig. 9. lit. a. b. c. d. d. d. See 
alſo HEART. | 
For the office of theſe veſſels, ſee CIRCULATION. See alſo 
RESPIRATION, HEART, BLooD, &c. 

Mr. Cowper gives us an inſtance of a polypus in the pulmonary 
dein. See POLYPUS, | 

PULMONARY conſumption, or conſumption of the lungs, is what 
we properly call a phthiſis. See PHTHIsIs and ConsUM- 
PTION. | 

PULMONUM anima. See the article ANIMA. 

PULP, PuLPA, in fruits, the fleſp; or that ſoft and ſucculent 
part between the rind and the nucleus or ſeed. See FRUIT. 
The pulp of a tree or plant, is the parenchyma, which grows 
and ſwells by means of a juice, at firſt very coarſe and difagree- 
able; at length ſweeter and more delicate. See PARENCHYMA 
ſee alſo VEGETABLE, PLANT, &c. 

PuLe, in pharmacy, denotes the ſoft part of fruits, roots, or 
other bodies, extracted by infuſion or boiling, and paſſed 
through a ſieve. | 

Pulp, in medicine, denotes the fatteſt, fulleſt, and moſt ſolid part 
of the fleſh. See FLESH. 

Phyſicians apply the word particularly to the upper part of the 
belly, becauſe fleſhy ; and becauſe it is here that they feel ani- 
mals *, to examine whether they be fat. 

* This part the Latins call pu/pa, from palpare, to feel, handle. 


PULPIT *, PuLeiTvumM, a term now reſtrained to an elevation, 
or apartment in a church, whence ſermons are delivered. 
* Some authors derive the word from pub/icum, becauſe people 
are there expoſed to open view. 
PuLPITUM, among the Romans, was a part of the theatre, called 
alſo proſcenium, or what we now call the Hage, whereon the 
actors trod. | | 
Tho? ſome ſay it was properly an eminence on the ſtage for the 
muſic, or a ſuggeſtum whence declamations, &c. were ſpoken. 
The French uſe the word pulpit, pupitre, for a reading-deſk 
in a church, library, or the like: thoſe large ones in churches 
they properly call lutrins. 
PULSATION, PuLsATIo, in medicine, the motion of the 
pulſe, or the beating of an artery. See PULSE, 
PULSE, PuLsus, in the animal œconomy, denotes the beating 
or throbbing of the heart and arteries. See ARTERY. 
The pulſe is that reciprocal motion of the heart and arteries, 
whereby the warm blood, thrown out of the left ventricle of the 
heart, is ſo impelled into the arteries, to be by them diſtributed 
throughout the body, as to be perceivable by the finger. See 
BLoop. | | 
The pulſation of the arteries ariſes from that of the heart; and 
has, like it, a ſyſtole and diaſtole; the ſyſtole of the one cor- 
reſponding to the diaſtole of the other. See HEART, SYSTOLE, 
Sc. 
Galen tells us, that Hippocrates was the firſt who obſerved the 
motion of the pulſe.— M. Homberg mentions the caſe of a 
woman in Paris, who had a pulſe in the veins, perfectly like that 
we commonly obſerve in the arteries. He adds, that he is the 
firſt author that ever mentioned ſuch a thing. See V Ein. 
The pulſe is thus accounted for.---When the left ventricle of 
the heart contracts, and throws its blood into the great artery; 
the blood in that artery is not only thruſt forward towards the 
extremities, but the chanel of the artery is likewiſe dilated ; 
becauſe fluids, when they are preſſed, preſs again towards all 
ſides, and their preſſure is always perpendicular to the ſides of 
the containing veſſels : but the coats of the artery, by any ſmall 
impetus, may be diftended ; therefore, upon the contraction of the 
heart, the blood from the left ventricle will not only preſs the 
blood in the artery forwards, but both together will diſtend the 
ſides of the artery: and thus is a motion of dilatation effected. 
And when the impetus of the blood againſt the fides of the 
artery ceaſes, that is, when the left ventricle ceaſes to contract, 
then the ſpiral fibres of the artery, by their natural elaſticity, 
return again to their former ſtate, and contract the chanel of 
the artery, till it is again dilated by the ſyſtole of the heart: 
ſo that here is a motion of contraction effected. 
The diaſtole or dilatation of the artery is called its pee, and the 
time of the ſpiral fibres returning to their natural ſtate, is the 
diſtance between two pulſes. 
This pulſe is in all the arteries of the body at the ſame time: 
for while the blood is thruſt out of the heart into the aorta, 
that artery being full, the blood muſt be propelled in all the 
arteries at the ſame time ; and becauſe the arteries are conical, 
and the blood moves from the baſis of the cone to the apex, 
therefore the blood is continually preſſing againſt the fides of 
the veſſels; and conſequently every point of the artery muſt be 
dilated, at the ſame time that the blood is thrown out of the left 
ventricle of the heart ; and as ſoon as the claſticity of the ſpiral | 
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4. A laudable ſecretion and circulation of h 
A ſtrong pulſe, therefore, is a good — "= 
throughout the whole body. Indeed it is fre £ | 5 be 
in apoplectic, and ſome other diſeaſes Was che ll 
tween the heart and the brain is free; and in 
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Pu Ls E, legumen, in botany, is a term applied 


PULSION , truſion, the act of driving or impe 


| knocked at the doors fo 


1 cially 8 viſcera, obſtructed. other Parts, eſpe. 

wear PULSE denotes the contrary o 

ſometimes deceives, particularly in 4 pag though th g 

A hard PULsE ſignifies, 1. That the n n f 
drier than ordinary: and therefore, 2. Obſtructe ; the arte 
nute veſicles, whereof the membranes of the rn the n. f 
3. That the arteries are full: but, 4. That their ee vonn. 
mities are obſtructed with an inflammatory vis A a 
the blood is very denſe and compact: Wane, 6 Tha, 5. Th 
lations, ſecretions and excretions are depraved, tle cry 

A ſoft PULSE denotes the contrary to all theſe ; vet 

P ag. in an acute peripneumonia. e 
ſaw PULSE denotes, 1. That the contracti 
{low ; and therefore, 2. A ſlowneſs of mega we = 5 
vous juice from the brain into the villi of the bw, _ 
the blood has circulated a great number of times , 1 hs 
the humours circulate eaſily through their veſſels 1 Fa a | 
the pulſe be thus from weakneſs, it is an ill ſign : Jn | 

A quick PULSE denotes the contrary to all theſe: 10 acrimoni 
ſpirits agitated, f hrenſ ö RY | 

pirits agi „ fevers, phrenſy. | 

An equablè PULSE denotes a conſtant tenor of the vital function; | 
an uneven one the contrary. 15 | 

An intermitting PULSE ſhews life in a ſlippery ſituation, : 
An intermitting pulſe is either owing to a fault in the nend 
juice, which flows unequally into the heart; or in the rel] ; 
js? Pty the blood and humours; or to the humour il 
The cauſe of this diſorder is various, as convulſions, polypuss : 
cacochymia's, inflammations, want of blood, bony or ani ſe 
ginous arteries, &c. | Tt 
A ſtrong, equable, and, at the ſame time, flow pulſe, is of al n 
others the beſt, A ſtrong and great, or ſtrong and flow pull at 
together, are good. A weak, ſmall, hard, unequal, intermit- P 
ting, quick pulſe, is of all others the worſt. in 
Vet in all theſe things, regard muſt be had to the nature d PUD 
the particular artery, the age, ſex, temperament, affections cf PUN 
the mind, the ſix non-naturals, habit of body, ſeaſon, countr; m 
Sc. all which have an influence on the pulſe, V 
A diminution or total ſuſpenſion of the pulſe, is duct A 
either to a lipothymia, where it fails to ſuch degree, as that Org 
there is ſcarce ſtrength left to ſuſtain the body. See Lipo- Pi 
THYMIA, ler 
Or to a lipopſycbia, when it is attended with a ſenſible dini Cams 
nution of the natural heat. | pre 
Or to a ſyncope, when the heart fails, ſo as the heat, motions int. 
ſenſes and all, are almoſt deſtroyed. and 
Or, laſtly, to an aſphyxia, where thoſe are all abſolutely de 1.4 
hon as co ſenſe, and death itſelf ſeems in poſſeſlion. der is p 

YNCOPE, Ec. 382 

PULSE is alſo uſed for the ſtroke with which any medium baſe 
affected by the motion of light, ſound, &c. through It. > oper 
LIGHT and SOUND. . 3 
Sir Iſaac Newton demonſtrates, lib. 2. prop. 48. Princh, Tt with 
the velocities of the pulſes in an elaſtic fluid medium bub the 
elaſticity is proportionable to its denſity) are in a Ft i” cow 

- pounded of half the ratio of the elaſtic force direct, _ Eur 
the ratio of the denſity inverſely : ſo that in a menus on 5 
elaſticity is equal to its denſity, all pu!/es will be equally fu. he 


See Mepivum, FLulp, Ec. ; 


ſeeds which are gathered with the hand; in contradiſtinction o 


corns, &c. which are reaped or mowed. 
Pulſe is the ſeed of the leguminous 
LEGUMINOUS. | n 
The word is primarily underſtood of grains that re 11 
as beans, peas, vetches, Ic. but is alſo uſed by exte 


. N ts and herbs. 
artichoaks, aſparagus, and other kitchen r00 ling tit 


ſpecies of plans. N 


forwards, See TRUSLION and REPULSION- 


x 
* The word comes from pello, I drive. See ATTRACTIO 


ELECTRICITY. revious e. raiſes \ 
PULTURA *, in our old law-books, denotes a7 "who, of ae 
mand or examination :---on account of the mon fil, tranfy 
the monaſteries, pulſa , and 0 
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they were admitted into uit 
Bebe] ſeveral days,---&t vale ut fit fi, 
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pul vis patrum, the 


P UM 


n hundredt, & a pultura ſerjanorum, i, e. from the exa- 
for 


2 | i. e. the viſt- 
mination of ſerjeants 3 & de rewardo forcſiarum, i | 


g foreſts. 
ag” 15 "Rod is formed from the Latin pulſare, to knock, 


to ask. | 
FRIZATION, PULVERIZATIO, the art of pulve- 
„laing, or reducing 2 dry body into a fine powder. See 
POWDER. 
This is per 
a mortar 3 | 
See FRIABLE and MALLEABLE. |» | 
33 lead, or tin, the method is thus: Rub a round 
5 box all over the inſide with chalk ; pour a little of the 
ber metal nimbly into the box, when, ſhutting the lid, and 


ſhaking the box briſkly, the metal will be reduced into powder. 
Gee TRITURATION. 


formed, in friable bodies, by pounding or beating in 


PULVINATED, PULVINATUS, in the ancient architecture, 


lied to a freeze, which ſwells, or bulges out, in man- 


m a 
a term af ce FREE Z E. 


ner of a pillow, pulvinus : whence the name. 


PULVIS fulminans, or the thundering powder. See FULMI- 


7 luis. 2 1755 
—_—— Jeſuits powder. See CoRTEX and 


UINAQUINA- 


pUMICE fone, PUMEX, a kind of ſpongeous ſtone; very porous 


and friable. See STONE. 5 Pee 

Naturaliſts are not agreed about the nature and origin of pumice. 
Some look on it as pieces of rock half-burnt and calcined, 
caſt up in eruptions of volcanoes, particularly Etna and 
Veſuvius, into the ſea ; and which, by being there waſhed in 
the ſalt- water, lays aſide the black colour that the impreſſion 


of the ſubterranean fires had given it, and becomes whitiſh, or | 
PumPs uſed in ſhips are of ſeveral kinds: as the 


Chain Pur, uſcd by the Engliſh in large veſſels, is double; 


ſometimes only greyiſh, according as it has floated more or leſs 
in the ſea. : 

Dr. Woodward conſiders pumite as only a fort of flag or 
cinder ; and affirms, it is only found either where forges of 
metals have anciently been, or near ſome volcano, ot burning 
mountain. | | | | 

Other authors will have the pumicꝰ to riſe from the bottom of 
the ſea ; whence they ſuppoſe it detached by ſubterranean 
fires ; and hence account both for its lightneſs and poroſity, 
and its ſaline taſte ; alledging, in confirmation hereof, that 
umice is frequently found in parts of the ſea far remote from 
all volcanoes; and adding, that ſeveral parts of the Archipelago 
are frequently found covered with it, all at once, after a few 
inward ſhakes and heavings of the bottom of the ſea. 

Pumice makes a very conſiderable article in commerce, and is 
much uſed in the arts and manufactures, to poliſh and ſmooth 
ſeveral works. See POLISHING, Sc. ; 

Its pieces are of ſeveral ſizes: the parchment-makers and 
marblers uſe the largeſt and lighteſt ;--the curriers the heavieſt 
and flatteſt ;--pewterers the ſmalleſt. - 

Pliny obſerves, that the ancients made conſiderable uſe of pumice 
in medicine; but it is out of the preſent practice. 


PUMMEL. See the article POMME L. 
PUMP, AnTLIA, in hydraulics, a machine formed on tbe 


model of a ſyringe, for the raiſing of water. See SYRINGE. 
Vitruvius aſcribes the firſt invention of pumps to Cteſebes the 
Athenian ; whence the Latins call it machina Cteſebiana, or 
organum Cleſebicum. 

Pumps are diſtinguiſhed into ſeveral kinds, with regard to the 
ſeveral manners of their acting.--As the 

ommon, ſometimes called the ſucking PUMP, which acts by the 


prelfure of the air, and whereby water is raiſed out of a lower | 


into a higher place, not exceeding thirty-two feet.--Its ſtructure 
and action may be conceived from what follows: 

1. Ahollow cylinder, or barrel, ABC D, (rab. hydroftat. fig. 27.) 
1s provided of any ſolid matter, uſually wood, and erected per- 
pendicularly in a ſpring, or other ſource of water ; the lower 
baſe of the cylinder being firſt fitted with a valve I, which 
opens upwards. | 
2. A piſton or embolus, called the ſucker, E K, furniſhed 
with a valve L, which likewiſe opens upwards, is let down 
the cylinder ; and for the more eaſy working upwards and 
downwards, furniſhed with a lever or handle, as G H. See 
Exro1us and VALVE. | 
Now, the embolus E L, being drawn up from I to L, will 
leave the ſpace LI void of air, at leaſt in a great meaſure ſo : 
the preſſure, therefore, of the air on the ſurface of the 

nant water prevailing, will, by the laws of hydroſtatics, 
lift up the valve I, and raiſe it to fill the cavity LI. See 
AIR and Si HO. — 

f, then, the embolus be again let down, the lower valve being 
now faſt cloſed with the weight of the incumbent water, upon 
preſſing the piſton, the water muſt open the upper valve, and 
det into the embolus, by which it is raiſed up and diſcharged 
out at the ſpout H. 

bus is the embolus alternately raiſed and depreſſed, c. See 


th ; ; 
e ther y of the pump more accurately laid down under the 
article SYRINGE. 


Th 1 . 
e forcing Pune, which acts by mere impulſe or protruſion, and 


. ales 3 to any height at pleaſure.--Its ſtructure is as follows: 
5 3 Eh 3 1 * is divided by a diaphragm, or 

(* leCe 5 tt * - : 
and thus immerged in 3 3 8 ar. TA} 


uſis, & querelis, & placitis ballivorum & præpoſi- 


but to pulverize malleable ones, other methods mult | 


PUN 


2. An embolus F, furniſhed with a valve G, is fo fitted to an 
iron rod I H, moveable on a hinge at each, as that it may be 
conveniently raiſed and depreſſed by the hand applied in K. 

Now, upon depreſſing the embolus F, the water will open 


the valve G, and thus aſcend into the cavity of the cylinder BC: 


but upon raiſing it again, the valve G is ſhut, fo that there is 
no paſſage for it that way : the valve E therefore becomes 
opened, and the water mounts through it ; and, by repeating 
the agitation of the embolus, is at length driven out through 
the ſpout M. | 
The great difficulty of rectifying this pump, when it happens 
to be out of order, on account of the chief ſeat of action's 
being under water, makes people decline the uſe of it when 
they can do well without it, notwithſtanding its advantage of 
railing the water to any given height. 


Cteſebes's Pun, the firſt and fineſt of all the kinds, aQs both by 


ſuction and pulſion.--Its ſtructure and action are as follow :-- 
1. A braſs cylinder AB CD, (Jg. 29.) furniſhed with a valve 
in L, is placed in the water. 2. In this is fitted the embolus 
M K, made of green wood, which will not ſwell in the water, 


and adjuſted to the aperture of the cylinder with a covering of 


leather ; but without any valve. In H is fitted on another 
tube N H, with a valve that opens upwards in I. . 
Now, the embolus E K being raiſed, the water opens the valve 
in L, and riſes into the cavity of the cylinder: and when the 
ſame embolus is again depreſſed, the valve I is opened, and the 
water driven up through the tube HN. 


This is the pump uſed among the ancients, and that from which 


both the others are deduced.--Sir S. Morland has endeavoured 
to increaſe its force by leſſening the friction; which he has done 
to good effect, inſomuch as to make it work without almoſt 
any friction at all. 


one of which riſes as the other falls: this yields a great quan- 
tity of water, works eaſily, and is eaſily mended ; but takes 
up a great deal of room, and makes a diſagreeable noiſe. ---See 


tab. ſhip. fig. 2. u. 59. | 


Bare PumPs are ſmall ones made of cane, or a piece of wood 


bored through, uſed in lieu of cocks, &c, to pump beer or 
water out of the caſks. 


Bur Pumps, called alſo b:/dge pumps, are chiefly uſed by the Dutch, 


who have them by their ſnhips-ſides. In theſe is a long ſtaff, 
with a bur at the end like a gunner's ſponge, to pump up the 
bildge water. See BILDGE. 


Air PUMP, in pneumatics, is a machine, by means whereof the 


air is emptied out of veſſels, and a ſort of vacuum produced 
therein. See AIR and VAcuuu.--For the invention, ſtructure 
and uſe of this pump, ſee AIR pump. 


PUN, or PuNn, a lufus verborum, the wit whereof depends 


on a reſemblance between the ſounds or ſyllables of two words, 
which have different, and, perhaps, contrary ſigniſications. 
See WIr. 

Such are,--Cane de cane, cane. Far mole mole molz.-- Lex Dei, 
lux diei.- All houſes are ale-houſes.-- The holy ſtate of matri- 
mony, is become matter of money,---Some mens paradiſe is 
a pair of dice.---Was it ſo in the time of Noah? Ah no. 
L'ordre tire du diſordre, ou diſordre ordonne, is the title of a 
French book. 

Puns, when they come eaſily, and are very ingenious, poignant, 
and appoſite, are allowed of in converſation, letters, epigrams, 
madrigals, and the like compoſitions ; but are abſolutely ba- 
niſhed out of the grave, ſerious, and ſublime, by reaſon they 
weaken its force, and diminiſh its beauty, which conſiſts in 


ſomething great and elevated. The Greeks and Romans, it 


is true, ſometimes indulged themſelves the practice, and uſed 
puns as ornaments in the moſt ſerious diſcourſes : but the 
more ſevere and philoſophical genius of our age is by no means 
ſatisfied with ſuch an outſide of wit.--Deviſes, ſymbols, rebus's, 
motto's, &c, are their proper ſphere, where they ſhine to moſt 
advantage. See DEvISE, REsvus, &c. 


PUNCH, an inſtrument of iron or ſteel, uſed in ſeveral arts, 


for the piercing or ſtamping holes in plates of metals, &c. 


being ſo contrived, as not only to perforate, but to cut out 


and take away the piece: whence the French call it, eh te- 
iece, p. d. take-oft-piece, 

he punch is a principal inſtrument of the metal-button- makers, 
wafer- makers, patch- makers, ſhoe-makers, &c.---The punch 
of the makers of plate- buttons ſerves to cut and parcel out 
the plates of gold and ſilver, wherewith they cover their 
moulds,---It is large, round, four or five inches high, the bot- 
tom hollow for about half an inch, well ſteeled, and the edge 
very ſharp. | 
To uſe it, they extend the plate of metal on a leaden table or 


block, and with a pretty heavy hammer ſtrike the head of the 


punch, &c. 


See BUT TON making. 


PUNCH horſe, in the manage, is a well-ſet, well-knit horſe, ſhort- 


backed, and thick-ſhouldered, with a broad neck, and well 
lined with fleſh. 


PUNCH is alſo a fort of compound drink frequent in England, 


and particularly about the maritime parts thereof; though little 
known elſewhere. See DRINK. 


Its baſis is ſpring-water, which being rendered cooler, briſker, 
and more acid, with lemon-juice, and ſweetened again to the 
palate with fine ſugar, makes what they call bet; to which 

a pro- 
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PUNCH EON. See the article PUNCH1ON. 
PUNCHIN, or Puxcnion, in building. See the article 


* 


PUNCHION, in coining, is a piece of iron ſteeled, whereon the 


PUNCHIONS, in printing, are thoſe uſed in ſtamping the matrices, 


PUNCHION is alſo uſed for ſeveral iron tools of various ſizes and 


a proper quantity of a ſpirituous liquor, as brandy, rum, or 
arrac, being ſuperadded, the liquor commences punch. 


Several authors condemn the uſe of punch, as prejudicial to the 
brain and nervous ſyſtem.---Dr. Cheyne inſiſts, that there is 


but one wholſome ingredient in it, which ſome now begin to 
leave out, viz, the mere element. See WATER, BRANDY, 
Rum, ARRAC, SUGAR, Cc, 
The proportions of the ingredients are various; uſually the 


brandy and water are in equal quantities.---Some, inſtead of 


lemon-juice, uſe lime-juice, which makes what they call punch 
royal, found leſs liable to affect the head, as well as more 
grateful to the ſtomach, | 
Some alſo make mil punch, by adding near as much milk to 


the ſherbet as there is water, which tempers the acritaony of 


the lemon.--Others prefer tea punch, made of green tea inſtead 
of water, and drank hot. 
Laſtly, What they call punch for chamber-matds is made with- 
out any water, of lime-juice, ſharpened with a little orange 
and lemon-juice ; twice as much white-wine as lime-juice, 
and four times as much brandy, with ſugar. 


PUNCHION. 


UNCHION, or PuxchEON, a little block, or piece of 


ſteel, on one end whereof is ſome figure, letter, or mark, en- 


graven either in creux, or in relieyo ; impreſſions whereof are 
taken on metal, or ſome other matter, by ſtriking it with a ham- 
mer on the end not engraved. See ENGRAVING, &c. 

There are various kinds of theſe punchions uſed in the mecha- 
nical arts.---Such, for inſtance, are thoſe of the gold-{miths, 
cutlers, pewterers, Sc. See MARK. 


engraver has cut, in relievo, the ſeveral figures, arms, effigy, 
inſcription, &c. that are to be in the matrices wherewith the 
ſpecies are to be marked. See MATRICE, &c. 

Minters diſtinguiſh three kinds of punchions, according to the 
three kinds of matrices to be made; that of the effigy, that of 
the croſs or arms, and that of the legend or inſcription, 

The firſt includes the whole portrait in relievo,--- The ſecond 
are ſmall, each only containing a piece of the croſs or arms, 
v. gr. a fleur-de-lys, a harp, a coronet, &c. by the aſſem- 
blage of all which the intire matrice is formed.-- The punchions 
of the legend only contain each a letter, and ſerve equally 
for the legend on the effigy-ſide, and the croſs- ſide. See 


CoINING. | 
For the manner of engraving, tempering, and ſtamping theſe 
punchions, 10 form the matrices, ſee ENGRAVING on ſteel, 


MATRICE, Ec. 


wherein the types of printing characters are caſt, See letter 
FOUNDERY. | 


figures, uſed by the engravers in creux on metals. ---Seal-gravers 
particularly uſe a great number, for the ſeveral pieces of arms, 
Sc. to be engraven ;--and many ſtamp the whole ſeal from a 


The points uſed herein are four viz, th i 
colon, and comma, See th „ 
5 ; . 0 . Particular uſe of x J 714 

per article, Comma, CoLow, Peron. c Wr in z, 
Punetuation is a modern art: the ancients yg 
quainted with the uſe of our comma's co] 8 ure 
5 „ Viata 


4 rant" og, ons. ce 
| _ as 2 ry y diſtinction of member g c. and wie. 
alſo without diſtincti „„ en 
ion of words; which cuſtom 3 du 
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ſerves, continued till the hundred and four 

which time the ſenſe alone divided the diſc 

There is much more difficulty in pointin 

rally m_ of,---In effect, there is ee 

vince of the grammarians ſo litt | 0 

F irrten aer 

es uTUALLyY laid GOWN are impertinent dark. - 
and the practice, at preſent, perfectly capriciou dis 
ing not only from one another, but from the! 10 athory vary. 

Indeed F. Buffier, and ſince him, Mr Ward. k bes too, 

thing towards a fixed and preciſe ſyſtem of $9; in, one fore 

reaſon and analogy of things. Their JoQrn wot, , from th 
find under the articles Comma, Cor ox * the reader wi 

In the general, we ſhall only here obſerve that h 

to diſtinguiſh nouns from nouns, verbs FOR 6 © Corn b 

other parts of a period as are not neceſſarily fone; and fk 

The ſemi-colon ſerves to ſuſpend and ſuſtain the er ele 

too long: the colon, to add ſome new, eee when 

ſon, or conſequence, to what is already faid :--ang age 877 
to cloſe the ſenſe and conſtruction, and releaſe th ; © Period 

PUNCTUM, in geometry, & 5 

„In geometry, &c, See the article Pol 
In the ſchools they have their | | mod 

PuUNCTUM ferminans, which is the indiviſible extr 

beyond which no part of the l 3 
y No part ot the line extends. See LI, 

PUNCTUM continuans, an indiviſible magnitude between | 
guous points of a line, whereby they are connected at bh 
whence ariſes a continuity. See Continuity boy 

PUNCTUM inztians, an indiviſible, from which the line begins 

PUNCTUM formatum, or generatum, in conics, is a point det | 
mined by the interſection of a right line drawn through th 
vertex of a cone to a point in the plane of the baſe that co ; 
ſtitutes the conic ſection. See Cox k and Coxtc 55 

PUNCTUM ex comparatione denotes either of the foci of an ellipſi 
and hyperbola; thus called by Apollonius, becauſe the rectangleʒ 
under the ſegment of the tranſverſe diameter in the ellipſis, and 
under that and the diſtance between the vertex and the forus in 
the hyperbola, are equal to one fourth part of what he cals the 
figure thereof. See ELL1psis and HyPeRBor a, | 

PuncTUM lineans, in geometry, is a term uſed by ſome authors 
for that point of the generating circle of a cycloid, or epicy= 
cloid, which in the geneſis produces any part of the cycloida 
line. See CycLolp, c. 

PuxcTUM ſaliens, in anatomy, the firſt rudiments of the heart, 
in the formation of the foetus, where a throbbing motion is 
perceived, See CONCEPTION, HEART, and EMBRvo. 
This is eaſily obſerved with a microſcope in a brood-egg, where. 
in, after conception, we ſee a little ſpeck or cloud; in the middle 
whereof is a ſpot that appears to beat, or leap a conliderabl: 
time, ere the foetus be formed ready for hatching, See EO, 
GENERATION, and EMBRYO. 
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fingle punchion. See ENGRAVING. | | 
PUNC3I1ON is alſo a common name for all the iron inſtruments| PuxcTUM /achrymale, in anatomy, a little hole in the edge of 


uſed by ſtone-cutters, ſculptors, lock- ſmiths, &c. for the cut- | each eye-lid, opening into a bag called glandula lachrymais, 
ting, inciding, or piercing their ſeveral] matters. See LACHRYMAL, 
Thoſe of ſculptors and ſtatuaries ſerve for the repairing ſtatues, | PUNCTURE, PuxcTura, in chirurgery, Sc. any wound 
when taken out of the moulds. SeeSTATUE, FOUNDERY, &c. | made by a pointed inſtrument. See WovunD, | 
The lock-ſmiths uſe the greateſt variety of punchions; ſome for | In phlebotomy, people are ſometimes brought in danger of the 
piercing hot, others for piercing cold; ſome flat, ſome ſquare, loſs of a limb, and even of life, by the puncture of a tendon, 
ſome round, others oval; each to pierce holes of its reſpective | -The patient here does not immediately feel any pain; but 
figure in the ſeveral parts of locks. | twelve hours after the operation, complains thereof ; not In 
PuncHion, or PUNCHIN, in carpentry, is a piece of timber] the puncture itſelf, but in the parts tending towards the arm- 
placed upright between two poſts, whoſe bearing is too great, | pit.-- The wounded part ſwells to the ſize of a filbert, and ei- 
ſerving, together with them, to ſuſtain ſome large weight. | ſtils an aqueous humour, or ichor, which is the chief diagnoſtic 
See BEARING, &c. of the punctura tendinis. See T ENDON. 
The punchion is uſually lower and lighter than either prick- | PUND-BRECH *, or Pouxn-BREACH, denotes the illegal 
poſts or principal poſts, and is joined by a brace, or the like, taking of cattle out of the pound; either by breaking the pound, 
of iron. See PosT.--Thoſe on each fide of a door are called picking the lock, or otherwiſe, See POUND. 
door punchions, See DooR, _ * The word is compounded of the Saxon, pund, pound, and 


PUNCHION is alſo a piece of timber raiſed upright under the ridge brech, fracture, breaking. 


of a building, wherein the little forces, &c. are jointed.--- | Si prund- brech fiat in curia regis, plena wyta fite alibi quingi 

Vitruvius calls the punchion, columen. | mance, Leg. Hen. 1 | 
PUNCHION is alſo uſed for the arbour or principal part of a] PUNISHMENT, a penalty impoſed upon the commiſſion of 

machine, whereon it turns vertically: as that of a crane, &c.| ſome crime or offence againſt the laws. See CRIME, 

See CRANE. It is eſſential to the nature of a law, that it import or decree | 
PUNCHIoN is alſo a meaſure for liquids, containing a hogſhead | a puniſhment to the tranſgreſſors thereof. See LAW. f 

and 4, or 84 gallons, or 4 of a tun. See MEASURE. he forms and manners of puniſhment are various in vario ö 

The Paris punchion is the ſame with their demi-queue: at] countries and ages, and for various crimes; As treaſon, felon), \ 

Rouen it is three buſhels, c. | _ adultery, parricide, &c, See ADULTERY, He. 
PUNCTA lachrymalia. See the article LACHRYMALIA, Among the Romans, the pecuniary puniſoments Were the mule 
PUNCTATED hyperbola, in the higher geometry, an hyper-] and confiſcatio.— The corporal puniſhments were capitis init. N 

bola whoſe oval conjugate is infinitely ſmall, i. e. a point. See tie, aque & ignis interdictio, pro ſcriptio, deportatio, relegats, 

CuRvE and HYPERBOLA, furca, crux, carcer, culeus, equulens, ſcalæ gemonie, _ | 
PUNC'TION, or PuxncTuRE, in chirurgery, an aperture] fi ad gladium, ad metallum, Hlagellatio, talio, &c. molto 

made in the lower belly, in dropſical perſons, to diſcharge the | which ſee deſcribed under their reſpective articles. 15 

water; called alſo paracenteſis, See PARACENTESIS and] Among us, the principal civil puniſhments are fines, imprij 5 

DRops v. ments, the ſtocks, pillory, burning in the hand, whipping, cu. 3 
PUNCTUATION, ia grammar, the art of pointing; or of | ſleol, hanging, beheading, quartering, burning, ir 760 een 


dividing a diſcourſe into periods, and members of periods, by] & c. See FINE, PiLLOR T, CUCKING-STOOL, 


points expreſſing the pauſes to be made in the reading thereof. G1BBET, Cc. depric- 
See SENTENCE, PERIOD, &c, The eccleſiaſtical puniſhments are cenſures, ſuſpenſions, 0 


excommunications, anathema's, penances, &c. 
0. CENSURE,SUSPENSION,DE PRIVATION, DEGRADATION, 
F-xCoMMUNICATION, ANATHEMA, PENANCE, Je. ; 
The military puniſhments are, being ſhot, running ov * 25 
ding the worden horſe, bilboes, &c.--- Among the Turks, : 2 
impaling, baſtinado's on the ſoles of the feet, Sc. obtain. See 
EMPALEMENT, &c. 75 TY 2 ; 
pPUNITORY intereſt, in the civil law, ſuch intereſt of money 


as is due for delay of payment, breach of promiſe, &c. See 
EST. 
SUNN. See the article PUN. 
PUPIL, PUPILLUS, in the civil law, a boy or girl not yet ar- 
rived at the age of puberty, 1. 2. under fourteen years of age 
the boy, and twelve the girl. See PUBERTY and AGE. 
While a minor remained under the direction of a tutor, he was 
called pupil; after puberty, a curator being aſſigned him, he 
ceaſed to be called a pupil. See Tu roR and CURATOR. _ 
A tutor is obliged to pay intereſt for what moneys of his pupil 
lie idle and unemployed.---A tutor 1s allowed to do any thing 
for his pupil, but nothing againſt him. | 2 : 
PuPL is alſo uſed by way of extenſion in univerſities, &c. in 
the ſenſe of alumnus, for a youth under the education or diſci- 


line of any one. f | - 
pupil, PUPILLA, in anatomy, denotes a little aperture in the 


$1215, degradations, 


of light paſs to the cryſtalline, in order to be painted on the 
retina, and cauſe viſion, See ExE and VISION. | 
It is obſerved, that as we are forced to uſe various apertures to 
our optic glaſſes, ſo nature has made a like proviſion in the 
eves of animals, whereby to ſhut out too much, and admit 
fuffcient light, by the changes in the aperture of the pupil. See 
APERTURE. | | 
The ſtructure of the uvea and iris is ſuch, as that by their 
aperture the pupil is contractable and dilatable at pleaſure, fo as 
to accommodate itſelf to objects, and to admit more or fewer 
rays, as the object, being either more vivid and near, or more 
obſcure and remote, requires more or leſs light :---it being a 
conſtant law, that the more luminous the object, the ſmaller 
the pupil ; and again, the nearer the object, the ſmaller the 
pupil; and vice verſa. See UvEa and Ray. 

This alteration of the pupil is effected by certain muſcular fibres 
on the outſide of the uvea, which ariſe from nerves detached 
hither from the ſclerotica.--- Theſe fibres, proceeding ftrait 
from their origin towards the centre, terminate in the orbicular 
limb or verge of the pupil, which conſiſts of orbicular fibres, 
whereby the figure and ſpace of the pupil are defined.--- The 
firſt, or longitudinal fibres, dilate the aperture of the pupilla; 
the latter, or orbicular ones, conſtringe it. 

Some authors, however, attribute the motions of the pupilla 
to the ligamentum ciliare; and others think, that both this, 
and the fibres of the uvea, concur herein,---Dr. Derham adds, 
that while the pupil opens and ſhuts, the ligamentum ciliare 
dilates or compreſſes the cryſtalline, and brings it nigher to, 


See CILIARE, Cc. 

The figure of the pupil in various animals is wonderfully adapted 
to their various circumſtances and occaſions : in ſome, e. gr. 
in man, it is round, that form being fitteſt for the poſition of 
our eyes, and the various uſe we make of them in all di- 
rections. 

In others it is elliptical or oblong : in ſome of which, e. gr. the 
horſe, ſheep, ox, &c. the ellipfes is tranſverſe, and the fiſſure 
large, to enable them to ſee laterally, and even with a little 
light ; and thereby both to gather their food the better in the 
night, and to avoid dangers on either ſide.—-In others, e. gr. 
the cat, the ellipſis is ere&, and alſo capable of opening very 
wide, and ſhutting very cloſe; by means of the latter of which, 
that animal can exclude all, but, as it were, a ſingle ray of 
light, and ſo avoid all the inconveniencies of the bright ſun ; 
and by the former can take in all the fainteſt rays, and thus 
avoid the inconveniences of the night. An incomparable pro- 
viſion for theſe animals, which are to watch and way-lay their 
prey both by day and night, to ſee upwards and downwards, to 
climb, &c, See ExE. 
PUPILLARITY, or PuPiLLAce, the ſtate of a pupil; in 

oppoſition to puberty, See PUBERTY and PupII. 

RA eleemoſyna, PURE alms, denotes a tenure whereby the 
churchmen hold lands in Scotland, ſomewhat on the footing 
of the primitive clergy. See Alus and TITHEs. 

3 — haſia. See the article HasT A. 
DECK one, See the article STONE. 
RCELAIN. See the article PoxcELAIN. 


ments, or the like, by means of money; in contradiſtin&; 

to thoſe obtained by A ent, or e Hake, See ee 

n in the ſea- language, has the ſame ſignification with 

ow bs at land.- Thus, they ſay, The capflan purchaſes apace, 

ob raws in the cable apace : and when they cannot draw or 
e any thing in with the tackle, they ſay, The tackle will not 

purchaſe. 

PURE, lomething free from any admixture of foreign or hetero- 


neous matters. See PURIFICATION and NET. 
RE fore, See the article F IRE. 


bar Hyperbola, in conics, is an hyperbola wi 
: a without 
__ 2 or conjugate point. "an CURVE. 5 


meh 


middle of the uvea and iris of the eye, through which the rays | 


or farther from the retina, as the object is more or leſs remote. 


PURCHASE, in law, the acquiſition of goods, lands, tene- 


— 


PurE mathematics, See the article MATHEMATICS: 

PURE propoſition, PRO POSITION, 

PURE quadratics, = the aricls Neri 

PURE refignations, RESIGNATION. 

PURFLEW, a term in heraldry, expreſſing ermines, peans, 
or,any of the furs, when they compoſe a bordure round a coat 
of arms, See PE AN, BoRDURE, e. 

Thus they ſay, he beareth gules a bordure purflew, vairy : 
meaning, that the bordure is vairy, 

PURGATION, PuRGATIo, the act of purging, ſcowring, or 
purifying a thing, by ſeparating and carrying off any impurities 
found therein. See PURIFICATION. 

PURGATION, in pharmacy, is the cleanſing of a medicine by 
retrenching its ſuperfluities; as the wood and ſeeds out of 
caſſia, ſtones out of dates, tamarinds, and other fruits, See 
ABLUTION. 

PURGATI1ON is alſo uſed in chymiſtry for ſeveral preparations of 

metals and minerals, to clear them. of their impurities ; more 
uſually called purification and refining. See PURIFICATION 
and REFINING. 
The purgation of mercury is performed by paſſing it through a 
chamois ſkin, See MERcuRy.---Gold is purged by the 
coppel, cementation, Sc. See GoLD, CoPPEL, &c,--Pur- 
zation in other metals is performed by repeated fuſion, c. See 
METAL, Fusion, Ec. | 

PURGATION, catharſis, in medicine, is an excretory motion, 
ariſing from a quick and orderly contraction of the fleſhy fibres 
of the ſtomach and inteſtines ; whereby the chyle, corrupted 
humours and excrements lodged therein, are protruded farther 
and farther, and at length quite excluded the body by ſtool. 
See EXCRETION, STOMACH, INTESTINES, &c. 

Purgation is one of the principal ſpecies of evacuation. See 
Ev ACUATION,--For the means and manner wherein it is effected, 
ſee PURGATIVE, See allo SUPER-PURGATION. 

PURGATION, in law, is the clearing one's ſelf of a crime, whereof 
he is publicly ſuſpected or accuſed before a judge, called alſo 
judicium Dei, See Jupicium Dei. 

Of theſe purgations there was anciently much uſe in England, 
eſpecially touching matters of felony charged on clerks ; and 
there is ſomething of them ſtill retained in the eccleſiaſtical 
court in ſuſpicion of incontinency, &c, 
Purgation is either canonical or vulgar, 

Canonical PURGATION is that preſcribed in the canon law, the 
form whereof obtaining in the ſpiritual court, is, that the part 
ſhall take his oath he is clear of the fact objected; and bring 7A 

many of his honeſt neighbours, not above twelve, as the court 
ſhall aſſign him, to ſwear, on their conſciences, they believe he 
ſwears truly. | 

Fulgar PURGATI1ON, being the moſt ancient manner, was by fire, 
or water, or combat ; uſed by infidels, and by chriſtians too, 
till aboliſhed by the canon law. See OrDEaL, WATER, 
Dur, Sc. | | 
Combat, though now diſuſed, may yet be ſtill praiſed by the 
laws of the realm in caſes where evidence is wanting, and the 
defendant rather chuſes combat than any other trial. See Sur H- 
DURE, DUEL, CHAMPION, Cc. 

Terris, bonis, &c. redhabendis poſt PURGATIONEM. See TERRIS. 

PURGATION, in tragedy, is a term which Ariſtotle uſes for the 
effect of tragedy on the mind. See PAssSION. 

That philoſopher obſerves, that tragedy, by means of the terror 
and compaſſion which it excites, purges thoſe paſſions out of 
the ſoul, N | 

Indeed, Corneille adds, that tragedy frequently creates thoſe 
paſſions, inſtead of purging them ; G that he takes Ariſtotle's 

N g to be no more than a chimera. See "TRAGEDY. 

e 


nſtrual PURGATIONs, the catamenia or menſes of women. 


See MENSES. | 

PURGATIVE, or PurGinG medicine, a medicament which 
evacuates the impurities of the body by ſtool; called alſo 
cathartic. See STOOL, PURGATION, and CATHARTIC, 

Purgatives are divided, with regard to their effect, into gentle, 
moderate, and violent.- Gentle purgatives are ſuch as operate 
very mildly, as tamarinds, caſſia, manna, rhubarb, ſena, and 
moſt of the mineral waters. See Cass1a, Manna, Ru- 
BARB, &c,--- The moderate purge ſomewhat more briſkly, as 
jalap, ſcammony, &c. See JALAP and SCAMMONY.--- The 
violent operate exceſſively, as coloquintida, hellebore, laureola, 
Sc. See CoLoQuInNTIDA, HELLEBORE, Cc. 
Purgatives are, again, divided with regard to the humour they 
evacuate, into phlegmagogues, cholagogues, melanagogues, and 
hydragogues ; each whereof ſee under its proper article, PH LR G- 
MAGOGUE, CHOLAGOGUE, Cc. 
The modern phyſicians reject this diviſion ; and ſhew the ope- 
rations of all purgatives to be alike. 
Purgatives make one of the moſt important articles in medicine, 
--- Their effect is produced by vellicating and irritating the 
nervous fibres of the ſtomach and inteſtines, and thereby urging 
them to an expulſion. See STOMACH and INTESTINE. 
An idea of the manner of their operation is thus given by Dr. 
Cheyne.---A purgative medicine being received into the ſto- 
mach by the mouth, its particles do there vellicate or ſtimulate 
the fibres of the ſtomach, and thereby increaſe the digeſtive 
faculty, i. e. bring the muſcular fibres of the ſtomach, and the 
muſcles of the abdomen and diaphragma, into more frequent 
contractions 2 ordinary, till the medicine is admitted into 
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the inteſtines ; the fibres and glands whereof being more ſenſible | 
than thoſe of the ſtomach, (whoſe parts, by the frequent rough | 
contacts of one againſt another, and of the groſs bodies often 
thrown into it, are, as it were, deadened) it eaſily moves and 
brings them into frequent forcible contractions, whereby theſe | 
glands are ſqueezed, and ſo emit a fluid matter, which lubricates | 
the paſſages, and which mixing with the feculent matter of the | 
inteſtines, (which is rendered fluid by the ſame active and 
ſtimulating quality of the purgative medicine) renders it more 
fluid; by which, and by the uncommon contractions of the 
inteſtines, it paſſes more eaſily and plentifully into the inteſti- 
num rectum, and is thence ejected by ſtool. | 
Thus do gentle purges act, and only cleanſe the inteſtines, few 
of their particles entering in by the lacteal veins ſo as to affect 
the blood.---But in violent purgatives the ſtimulating particles 
are mixed with the blood, and produce there, many times, 
very great effects, by occaſioning unnatural fermentations, by 
ſeparating the natural coheſions of the fluids of the body ; and 
do alſo, by vellicating the ſpiral fibres of the veins and arteries, 
bring thoſe into more forcible contractions, and thereby acce- | 
lerate the motion of the blood :--all which may have ſometimes 
a good, ſometimes a bad effect. | | 
As to the effects of purgatives on animal bodies, Dr. Quincy 
adds, that every irritation of the inteſtines either quickens the 
. periſtaltic motion in its natural direction, or occaſions ſome 
little inverſions of it.---Now, in both caſes, any matters that | 
but lightly adhere to the coats, or inner membranes, will be 
looſened, and ſhook off, and carried forward with the other 
contents ; and they will alſo be more agitated, and thus ren- | 
dered more fluid. | | 
Hence is manifeſt how a purging medicine haſtens and in- 
creaſes the diſcharges by ſtool ; but the ſame manner of ope- | 
ration alſo carries its effects much farther, in proportion to 
the force of the ſtimulus : for where it is great, all the ap- 
pendices of the bowels, and even all the viſcera in the abdo- 
men, will, by a conſent of parts, be pulled or twitched ſo as 
to affect their reſpective juices in the ſame manner as the in- 
teſtines themſelves do their contents.--- The conſequence of 
which muſt be, that a great deal will be drained back into 
the inteſtines, and made a part of what they diſcharge,---And 
when we conſider the vaſt number of glands in the inteſtines, 
with the outlets of thoſe viſcera opening thereunto, and parti- 
cularly of the liver and pancreas, it will be no wonder, that 
vaſt quantities, eſpecially in full conſtitutions, may be carried 
off by one purge. 
As to thole purgatives diſtinguiſhed by the names of chola- 
gogues, hydragogues, phlegmagogues, on a ſuppoſition of an 
elective quality therein, they may be accounted for upon more 
intelligible principles :--For when the diſcharges by ſtool diſ- 
cover an over-proportion of any particular humours, it is to be 
fuppoſed there was a redundance of ſuch an humour, whoſe 
diſcharge any irritation would have occaſioned. Thus, in pro- 
portion to the proximity of ſome humours in the inteſtinal tube, 
and the diſpoſition of the paſſages to convey them that way, do 
they require greater or leſſer vibrations or ſhakes of the fibres 
to fetch them out. 5 
For this reaſon, the briſker cathartics, which vellicate the mem- 
branes moſt of all, pump out, as it were, from all the meſente- 
ric glands, and neighbouring parts, their contents, which, be- 
cauſe they abound ſo much with lymphatics, and viſcid watry 
humours, make the diſcharges thin and watry. 
T hoſe which act in a ſomewhat lower degree, yet irritate 
enough to deterge and draw out a great deal of mucous and 
viſcid matter, which ſometimes by lodgment and want of due 
motion, changing into various colours, occaſions the different 
names of phlegm or choler : as the former therefore paſs for 
hydragogues, ſo do the latter for purgers of phlegm and choler. 
See PHLEGM, CHOLER, &c. | 
But there is another principle beſides that of a ſtimulus, whereby | 
a purging medicine is enabled to anſwer its intention, viz. by 
fuſing the humours, and rendering them more fluid than be- 
fore, whereby they are better fitted to paſs off by their proper 
emunctories.---Thoſe which conſiſt of very ſubtile and active 
parts are not ſo ſenſible in the larger paſſages, becauſe of the 
great quantities of matter, which lay too great a load upon 
them, and make them unheeded ; but when they are got into 
the blood in any conſiderable number, they divide and fuſe 
thoſe coheſions which obſtruct or move heavily along the capil- 
tries, and ſcour the glands ; inſomuch that every pulſation 
throws ſomething through the inteſtinal glands, which goes 
away by ſtool, that the refluent blood had waſhed away and 
brought back from all parts of the body. 
Of this kind are all thoſe cathartics which are ſaid to parge 
the joints, and are preſcribed in rheumatiſms, and arthritic 
pains, as the radix turpethi, and all the aloetics.--And this is 
the reaſon why purging medicines of this ſort are fo eaſily 
changed into the moſt efficacious alteratives ; for an alterative 
is a cathartic in a lower degree, or of a more remiſs operation. 
Whatſocver brings ſuch particles to a ſecretory orifice, which 
are fitted for its paſſage, oftener, either by accelerating the 
blood's motion, or breaking it into more particles of that par- 
ticular ſize and diſpoſition, will increaſe the ſecretion. Ac- 
cording, therefore, to the difference of the parts where ſuch 
ſecretions are inlarged, as the glands of the inteſtines, kidneys, 
or ſkin, are the medicines, which are the inſtruments therein, 
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juices, and increaſing the quantity fit 
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called either cathartics, diuretics, or diaphoretic 
RATIVE, SECRETION, &c, i 
Dr. Quincy has made ſome improvements in 
purging medicines, their nature, manner of 1 
analogy with other medicines; with the ci CON 
preparation, management, &c, in a ifcourg. ances 
philoſoph. tranſact. The ſubſtance of he e inſerted in 
3 than here ſubjoin. PING up 
n order hereto, it is to be premiſed. ; | 
an animal body which are 1 Wen 
paſſes from the inteſtines to the minuteſt fi 
the operation of medicines. See MRDICIN py 
2. That this whole courſe of circulation = oP 
naturally diſtinguiſhed into three different ſta may rg Motion, i; 
capacities of the veſſels, and motions of the 7555 thedifferen; 
having its proper outlet; and that theſe are 8 en each 
concoctions ſo often mentioned by phyſical © ſeat of the three 
being the ſtomach and bowels, and havin aged the fit 
emundctory ; the ſecond all that ſpace within > bl Hoey 
ſo far as it retains its red colour, having the 00d's motion 
third, all beyond that circuit, having the ſki 
organ. See CONCOCTION, EMUNCToRy, & 
3. That every medicine which cauſes evacuat; 1 ; 
ſenſe, a purge, See EVAcUAT ION. ion, is, in ſome 
4. That every purge operates either as a diſſolyent by fuf 
. | for Spalten N 
ſtimulus, by accelerating their motions ſo as to brino tx 3 
fit for expulſion oftener to the ſecretory outlet hi, the matte 
Theſe poſtulata are only premiſed, in order to eg both, | 
propoſition, that a change in the bulks "Tra aan grand 
of the component particles of a purging a. . and motion 
the ſeat of its operation, and fit it for ace Change 
or ſmaller veſſels, as thoſe mechanical affections wor, 
or remitted, are tended, 
For illuſtration hereof, it may be convenient 
common way of making a purge operate, 
otherwiſe would do. 
Subſtances, then, which are groſs and heavy, as thoſe conſiſtin 
—_— of ſaline and earthy particles; ſuch as tartar, man 
the like, when reduced ſmaller by triture, or repeated res : 
operate more gently ; but when acuated by acids, or any on. 
made to expoſe their angles more plentifully to the memb : 
oo become rougher, and ſooner take effect. MY 
Reſinous medicines, as ſcammony, 2 jalap, and mof 
vegetable productions, are more violent, and operate fooner 
when they are more tenacious and adheſive, as in their ertrach; 
but gentler, when divided by hard brittle ſubſtances, ſuch a 
falt of tartar, ſugar, &c, | : 
Medicines, which have in their compoſition ſulphur and falt, 
are more or leſs rough and ſpeedy in their operation, in pro- 
portion to their greater or leſſer participation of the ſaline in- 
gredient, and the aſperity of its angles. Of this kind are moſt 
minerals, and their preparations: it may be ſufficient to inſtance 
in the management of antimony and mercury ; the firſt of 
theſe is by chymical analyſis known to be a compoſition of 2 
fubtile ſulphur and falt ; and the more the ſaline part is ſet looſe 
by preparation, and opening the ſulphur, as it is commonly 
termed, the ſpeedier, and with the greater vehemence, will it 
operate; whereas, in its more imperfect preparations, when the 
falts are cloſely wrapped up in their native ſulphur, it will hardly 
work at all, till it reaches the fartheſt ſtages of circulation. dee 
ANTIMONY. | 
Mercury per ſe is little known as a medicine; and its firſt pre- 
paration, which makes it into a ſublimate, fo loads it with ſaline 
ſpiculæ, that it amounts even to a poiſon ; but the more thoſe 
ſpiculz are broken by triture, ſublimation, &c, the milder doth 
it operate: and if to the comminution of its points be added a 
ſulphur ſubtle enough to join it, it may be reduced to fo mild a 
medicine, as not to be felt but in the laſt ſtage of operation. det 
MkERCURX, SALIVATION, &c. CE 
This ſhort view may be ſufficient to ſhew, 1. That it 1s the 
too great aſperity and motion in a medicine, that will not ſuffer 
it to paſs the ſtomach, without irritating it into ſuch conyul- 
2 as will throw it up again by vomit. See EMETIC and 
OMITING. 
2. That a farther comminution, and ſmoothing its figure, will 
gain it admittance into the bowels, and cauſe it to operate, & 
a proper purgative, by ſtool. „„ 
3. That a yet farther remiſſion of thefe properties will 2 
it into the blood, and allow it there to promote evacuation f 
urine, See URINE and DIURETIC. : 25 
And, laſtly, that a ſtill farther comminution will paß it "= 
the minuteſt canals, where, by the ſame properties, only 05 
lower degree, it will cauſe ſweat, or increaſe perſpiration. de 
PERSPIRATION, SWEAT, DIAPHORETIC, Cc. 1 
Hence it appears, that the more ſubtile medicines 3 
the capillaries, and ſmalleſt fibres, by the ſame mec © the 
that the more groſs ones do in the common -A 
blood, when they go off by urine; or as the groſſe wy 
do in the greater paſſages, when they promote evacual! 
ſtool.. | ne and adminilttg 
Hence it is evident, that the ſkill of preparing and © 1 know! 
of medicines conſiſts in proportioning their manifeſt an e 
properties to the capacity and circumſtances of the hach 
are to operate in; and to intend or remit their mi or: 
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-f claſs there are few can be reduced ſmall enough - 
the larger paſſages, and none of them are worth the 
ins they require, to fit them farther than for diuretics: be- 
1 0 their natural diſpoſition to attract, and join with the ſerous 
"= F the blood, whenever they get into that ſtage of mo- 
on "FG them off by the kidneys, before they can undergo 
mo nution enough to get farther : but if by frequent repeti- 
CEE ſuch medicines, and an uncommon laxity of the paſ- 
e any parts are paſſed into the habit, their groſſneſs fouls the 
l 3 3 which are deſtined for their expulſion; and 
ele lodge upon the glands and capillaries in ſuch manner, as to 
a 4 niterinittents; which are obſervable in many perſons, 
ter a long uſe of cream of tartar, the common cathartic ſalts, 
: 4 the purging waters, eſpecially at the latter end of the ſum- 
ja when the heat of the preceding ſeaſon has debilitated the 
ide and left them under too great a relaxation. | 
Among the retinous purges, there are many very powerful ones 
but where their Operation 18 defired in the viſcera, blood, and 
remoter parts, they muſt be extremely divided ; and this we 
find ſpirituous menſtruums will do, by taking up the moſt ſub- 
tile parts only, and carrying them into the very ſmall paſſages, 
where they operate chiefly by fuſion; becauſe the ſoftneſs of 
ſuch ſubſtances cannot enable them, hardly in any degree, to 
act as ſtimuli, farther, at leaſt, than ordinary detergents. And 
thus we find that aloe, the chief of this tribe, goes fartheſt 
into the habit, and continues longeſt ere it operates, when 
managed with a ſpirituous menſtruum, as in the tinctura ſacra. 
The rad. turpethi, and colocynth likewiſe, with all of the vege- 
ble kind, that will yield to a ſpirituous liquor, may, by that 
means, be carried into the fartheſt ſcenes of animal action; 
where they will prove efficacious medicines in cafes, which, 
with other management, they would never be able to reach : 
and on this account it muſt undoubtedly have been, that we 
frequently meet, in practical writers, with many materials of 
this ſort mentioned as alterants; the colocynth particularly by 
Helmont : for all medicines which operate in the fartheſt paſ- 
ſages, they commonly include under that general appellation, 
But the moſt efficacious purges, and thoſe which require the 
moſt ſkill, are procured from the mineral kingdom ; theſe 
abound in ſolidity beyond any other materials, and therefore 
where-ever they are brought into action, neceſſarily excel in the 
quantity of impulſe : many of theſe therefore want not only the 
utmoſt comminution to carry them into the farther ſcenes of 
operation, but alſo ſome reſtraint of their aſperities and mo- 
tions, to fit them for many intentions.--- Thus ſublimate is not 
only to be much ſweetened, that is, ſmoothed in its points, to 
make it a ſafe purge in the larger veſſels; but if it be intended 
to go farther than the blood, and thoſe glands, which in that 
circuit it is moſt apt to be lodged upon when it ſalivates, it muſt 
not only be rendered very fine, but alſo be covered with ſuch 
ſubſtances as weaken its points, and make it paſs into the laſt 
ſubdiviſions of the conſtitution. To this purpoſe, the com- 
mon practice wiſely contrives in diſtempers, which, according 
to the courſe of circulation, lie moſt remote, to wrap up the 
baſis of this medicine in ſulphurs, and ſuch- like ſubſtances, as 
follow it into its laſt diviſion, without giving it any aſperities to 
make it act as a ſtimulus. Thus, for all cutaneous foulneſſes, 
and habitual taints, the cinnabar, the æthiops, and all of that 
ſortment, are in readineſs; and that ordinary ſulphurs will 
cover and deaden the efficacies of mercurial preparations, ſo that 
they ſhall not operate, but in ſuch parts only, and in certain 
circumſtances, is demonſtrable in ordinary falivations, which 
are to be lowered by ſulphureous medicines. | 
Medicines from ſuch minerals where a falt and ſulphur are united 
by nature, as they are in ſome mercurials by art, as antimony, 
the native cinnabar, fteel, &c. are manageable only upon the 
ſame principles; and the more they are deſigned to be carried 
into the habit, the more are they to be reftrained by their 
natural or adventitious ſulphurs : ſteel, when opened by, and 
joined with, the points of acid liquors, operates the ſooner, and 
will ſometimes prove even emetic ; but when it is covered with 
an additional ſulphur, it will go farther, and anſwer intentions 
much more remote; as is manifeſt in the common preparations 
of ſteel with tartar or vinegar, and with ſulphur. 
This way of reaſoning on theſe occaſions ſeems the more juſt, 
from conſidering the texture of thoſe ſubſtances, which by a 
natura] preparation are fitted for operation in the minuteſt part 
of an animal body ; ſuch as thoſe of the aromatic kind, all 
ate Janes or Jeſs, according to their greater or leſſer degree 
ubtility and ſmoothneſs, promote a diaphoreſis: for theſe 
conjiſt of exquiſitely fine ſalts, covered with a moſt ſubtile ſul- 
. 235 ie demonſtrable by chymical analyſis; and the common 
5 Yortue oleoſum is an admirable contrivance upon the ſame 
oundation, where a very volatile animal falt is covered with a 
mor exalted vegetable oil; whereby it is fitted to paſs into the 


minuteſt fihtes. a; al ; iri 
5 _ fibtes, and make, as it were, a part of the animal ſpirits 
nemſclves. 
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And here it may not be amiſs to obſerve, that all animal ſalts 
hot 1 N or æaſily rendered fo 3 but when bare and 
nr Ju M the tire draws them out, with a mixture alſo of its 
= particles in their compoſition, they are too pungent to be 

: without painful ſenſations; and when ſoftened with a fine 
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portion of ſomewhat of an oppoſite texture, which is ſmooth 
and yielding, they become moſt efficacious and ſafe ſudorifics. 

On theſe conſiderations it likewiſe ceaſes to be a wonder, why 
the ſubtile ſalts of cantharides are more ſenſibly injurious to the 
bladder, than any other parts, and why camphire prevents thoſe 
injuries; for the exquiſite ſmallneſs of thoſe ſpiculæ makes them 
imperceptible but in the moſt minute canals, into which the 
fibres compoſing the membranes of the bladder are known to 
be divided ; and camphire blunts their irritations, becauſe its 


extreme ſubtility enables it to follow them into thoſe meanders, 
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and ſheath their aſperities. 

To this purpoſe is very remarkable what many now commonly 
practiſe in guarding even mercurials againſt their ſtimulating 
properties, and ſending them into the fineſt paſiages to operate 
by fuſion, and the bare force of impulſe: for not only calomel 
and the mercurius dulcis may be reſtrained from manifeſt opera- 
tion in the wider paſſages, and the glands about the mouth; but 
even the mineral turbith, which of itſelf, in a ſmall doſe, will 
operate powerfully by vomit and ſtool, will not, when mixed 
with camphor, be ſo much felt in thoſe reſpects; but go into 
the fartheſt circuit of motion, and promote the cutaneous diſ- 
charge in a more efficacious manner, than any medicine of leſs 
ſpecific gravity.---In this management, the camphor is to be 
mixed but a very little while before taking, otherwiſe it has not 
the effect; which appears to proceed from its great volatility, 
which makes it in a great meaſure exhale while it ſtands mixed 
in a medicine, | 


As to the doſes of purgatives, Dr. Cockburn attempts to deter- 


mine them on the following ſuppoſitions. 10. That no part of 
them operate but in the blood. ---29, That they operate there, 

by changing the blood, and other circulating fluids derived from 

it, | | 

From which poſtulata he concludes, that in the fame conſtitu- 

tion of blood, the doſe required to produce the like effects, 
muſt be proportionable to the blood's quantity ; ſo that where 

a certain doſe 15 required to alter one pound of blood, for in- 

ſtance, to a certain degree, there will be required a double doſe 

to alter two pounds to the ſame degree, and a triple doſe to 

three pounds, &c. And univerſally, if the quantity of blood 5 

require the doſe d, the quantity 1 b requires the doſe d. For 

as b: U:: mb: m d. See Doss. | 


URGATORY, PURGATORIUM, in the Romiſh church, a 


place where the juſt are ſuppoſed to ſuffer the pains due to 
their fins, for which they have not ſatisfied in this world. See 
MERITS, ABSOLUTION, Sc. | 

It is by the mercy of God, the indulgences of the church, and 
the prayers of the faithful, that people are ſuppoſed to be deli- 
vered out of purgatory. See INDULGENCE, &c. 

In Ireland is a place called St. Patric's purgatory, where, as 
the legend has it, at the prayers of St. Patric, biſhop of the 
place, there was made a viſible repreſentation of the pains 
which the wicked undergo after death, in order to deter ſin- 
ners, &c, | 5 


PURGE, in medicine, a term frequently uſed for a doſe of ſome 


purgative medicine. See PURGATION and PURGATIVE. 


Butler's pUR GING ale. See ALE. 


PURIFICATION, in chymiſtry, &c. the act of purifying or 


refining natural bodies; or of ſeparating the feces and impu- 
rities therefrom. See PuRGATION, REFINING, 6c, | 
For the methods of purifying metals, gold, filver, iron, copper, 
tin, Sc. See METAL, GoLD, SILVER, &c. 

For the purification of ſemi-metals, minerals, and other matters, 
as antimony, ſulphur, camphor, ſaltpetre, c. See ANTIMONY, 
SULPHUR, CAMPHOR, Oc. | 


PURIFICATION, in matters of religion, denotes an offering made 


the prieſt by women riſing out of childbed, ere they be re- ad- 
mitted into the church. | 

By the law of Moſes, a woman, after bringing forth a male 
child, was unclean forty-days ; after a female, eighty days : 
during which time ſhe was not to touch any thing holy, nor 


to go near the temple ; but to continue within doors, ſeparate 


from all company and commerce of others. 

This term expired, ſhe was to preſent herſelf at the temple, and 
at the door of the tabernacle to offer a lamb, as a holocauſt, 
and a pigeon or turtle, which the prieft taking, offered to 
God, and prayed for her, that ſhe might be purrfied. 

This ceremony, which conſiſted of two things, a holocauſt, 


and a facrifice of expiation, was called 1119 WW, purifica- 


tio, purgatio. 

The holy Virgin, though, according to the fathers, exempt 
from the terms of the law, yet complied therewith; and at the 
time preſcribed went to the temple, and accompliſhed the law : 


in commemoration whereof, the church yearly ſolemnizes the 


feaſt of the purification of the Virgin, on the ſecond of Febru- 
ary ; called alſo the feaſt of candlemas. See CanDLEMASs. 


The feaſt of the PURIFICATION ſeems to be very ancient. It 


is ordinarily ſaid to have been inſtituted in the time of Juſti- 
nian, in the year 542. and this, on occaſion of a mortality 
which that year diſpeopled almoſt the whole city of Conſtan- 
tinople, Yet there are ſome who imagine it to have been 
obſerved before, though in another manner, and on a different 
day, from that fixed by Juſtinian, viz. between the circum- 


ciſion and epiphany.- The ſame day is the preſentation of 


our Saviour in the temple, See PRESENT ATION, 
PURIM, 
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PUR 


PURIM *, a ſolemn feaſt held among the Jews on the 14th of | 
March, in memory of their deliverance from the conſpiracy of 

Haman by Eſther. See EsTHER. 

The word is Hebrew, , g. d. lots. 

PURITANS, a term anciently uſed for the Calviniſts of Great 
Britain, from their profeſſing to follow the pure word of God, 
in oppoſition to all traditions, human conſtitutions, and other 
authorities. See CALVIxISII, PRESBYTERIAN, NoN-CON- 
FORMIST, SEPARATIST, Tory, WHIG, Cc. 

PURLIEU. See the article PuRLUE. 

PURLINS, in building, thoſe pieces of timber that lie acroſs 
the rafters on the inſide, to keep them from ſinking in the 
middle of their length. See RAFTER. 
2X the act of parliament for rebuilding London, it is provided, 

hat all purlins from fifteen foot fix inches to eighteen foot fix 
inches long, be in their ſquare nine inches and eight inches.--- 
And all in length from eighteen foot fix inches to twenty-one 
foot ſix inches, be in their ſquare twelve inches and nine inches. 

PURLUE *, PurLitv, or PoURALLEE, is all that ground 
near any foreſt, which being added to the ancient foreſt by our 
kings, was, by perambulation granted by ſome of their ſuc- 
ceſſors, ſevered again from the ſame, and made purlieu, i. e. 
pure and free from the laws and obedience of the foreſt. See 

OREST, 
2 har word is formed from the French pur, pure; and lieu, 
ce. | 
A 2 or pourallee, is defined a circuit of ground adjoin- 
ing to the foreſt, and circumſcribed with immoveable boun- 
daries, known only by matter of record; which compaſs of 
ground was once foreſt, and aſterwards diſafforeſted by the 
perambulations made for ſevering the new foreſt from the old. 
See PERAMBULATION. 
Purlieus or pourallees commenced after the manner follow- 
ing :---King Henry II. at his acceſſion to the crown in 1154. 
took ſo much delight in the foreſts of this kingdom, that, not 
being contented with thoſe he found here, though many and 
large, he began to inlarge divers of them, and to afforeſt the 
lands of his ſubjects near adjoining to the ſame. See AP Fo- 
RESTING. 
His ſucceſſors Richard I. and Henry II. far from retrenching 
or reſtoring any thing, made ſtil! further incroachments: and 
thus did the lands continue till the 17th year of king John ; at 
which time the grievance being grown notorious, and gene- 
rally felt by all degrees of people ; divers noblemen and gentle- 
men beſought the king to grant, that they might have all thoſe 
new afforeſtations, made by his any har” ti aforeſaid and him- 
ſelf, diſafforeſted again; and the king, after much ſolicitation, 
was at length prevailed on to ſubſcribe and ſeal ſuch articles 
concerning the liberties of the foreſt, as they then demanded; 
being for the moſt part ſuch as are now contained in the charter 
of the foreſt. See FoREsT. 

Hereupon, choice was made of divers noblemen, &c. to the 
number of twenty-five, who were ſworn, with others their 
aſſiſtants, to ſee the ſaid liberties, ſo granted and confirmed by 
the king, to be in every point obſerved. 

But ere any thing was done to the purpoſe, king John died; and 

* king Henry III. ſucceeding, freſh ſolicitations were made to 
him; who, for the better accompliſhing of the ſaid diſafforeſta- 
tion, ordered inquiſitions to be taken by ſubſtantial juries for 
ſevering all the new foreſts from the old : upon which two com- 
miſſioners were ſent to take thoſe inquiſitions; in virtue where- 
of, many great woods and lands were not only diſafforeſted, 
but improved to arable land by the owners thereof, See 
DEAFFORESTED. 

After this charter was made and confirmed, ſome of theſe new 
afforeſtations were perambulated, and proper inquiſitions taken, 
and the certainty determined by matter of record, which were 
the old, and which the new: though it appears, that the greateſt 
part of the new afforeſtations were ſtill remaining during the 
life of king Henry III. 

Under Edward I. freſh petitions and ſolicitations being ſet on 
foot, three biſhops, three earls, and three barons, were at 
length appointed to ſee thoſe perambulations performed and 
continued ; who cauſed them to be made accordingly, and in- 


quiſitions to be taken thereupon, and returned into the court of | 


chancery ; and all thoſe that were ancient foreſt, to be meered, 
and bounded with irremovable boundaries, to be known by 
matter of record for ever, 

Thoſe woods and lands that had been newly afforeſted, the king 
likewiſe cauſed to be ſeparated from the old, and to be returned 
into the chancery by marks, meres, and bounds to be known, 
in like manner, by matter of record for ever. 

Thus it appears how the purlieus, or pourallees, had their firſt 
beginning for all ſuch woods and lands as were afforeſted by 
Henry II. Richard I. or king John, and by perambulations 
ſevered from the ancient foreſts, were, and yet are called pour- 
allees, g. d. woods and lands ſevered from the old foreſts, and 
diſafforeſted by perambulation ; pourallee being the ſame as 
ere in Latin. See PERAMBULATION. 

ut notwithſtanding ſuch new afforeſtations were diſafforeſted 
by perambulation, whereby the ſame became pourallee, or pur- 
lieu; yet they were not thereby ſo diſafforeſted as to every man, 
but that they do in ſome ſenſe continue foreſt ſtill, as to others. 


---For by the words of charta de fore/ta, if the king has affo- | 


that all the woods and lands within the regard 


PURLUE man, or PURLIEU man, 


ments, or hereditaments, of the clear yearly value of 401, over 


oftener than three days in any one week, Sunday ex ; 


reſted any woods or lands of his ſuhi 
proprietors, they ſhould forthwith 2 ao damage of th, 
is, only as to thoſe perſons whoſe woods DIY again; 4, 
who, as the proper owners thereof, might Fry they ver 
their woods at their own pleaſure witho 2 and cut oy, 
the king; as alſo convert their meadows = Ny licence "th 
lage, or otherwiſe improve their ground to th aſtureg into i. 
So alſo they might hunt and chaſe the wild 0 tg 
towards the ſame, &c. But no other perſo eaſts of the fork 
benefit of hunting in the pourallee, beſide ch might claim ſuch 
the ſoil thereof; who is left at liberty to ſuffe roper owner of 
remain foreſt ſtill; as ſome, in effect, have 8 che Pourallee g 
dient, becauſe hereby intitied to the benefi ought molt expe. 
within the foreſt, which otherwiſe the = of the common 
Hence, if the beaſts chance to Wade c of cle from 
the pourallee, the king hath a property to 0 t © foref into 
every man, but the owner of the ground wh ſtil Wainſ 
who hath a ſpecial property in them, ratios Rab, they ar, 
may only take them by hunting, or chaſin ie Fthoghs 
hounds or dogs, without any foreſtalling or oer, ith his dre. 
their courſe again towards the foreſt. ee Huss them in 
REST ALLINC, &c, x To, Fo 
Beſide what has been hitherto ſaid of the d 
foreſt and purlieu, or pourallee, there is ng roy oem 
ver ty, 
are abſolutely within the bondage and wh bref 
well in reset of the owners thereof, 0 * wr bref, a 
for no one may cut down his own woods, or 0 Aber perſon; 
lands, within the regard of the foreſt, without eg his oyn 
king, or his chief juſtice in eyre of the foreſt 3 from the 
any perſon hunt, chaſe, or moleſt the wild beaſts # pray lan 
in his own ground, within the regard of the fore, whos 
licence or warrant from the king, or his chief ; ti hw 
foreſt, ſo to do. See REGarp. JIE of the 
But thoſe whoſe grounds are within the pour 
ject to theſe reſirictions,==—Y.o are not prey; pas ſub 
the pourallees abſolutely freed from the bondage of th = 2 
in reſpect of the wild beaſts having their haunts therein = 
they happen to ſtray out of the foreſt ; but as the wer = 
abſolutely foreſt, ſo they are ſtill conditionally ſo, Rs: 
or POURALL ; 
who has land within the purlue; and is . qualifel 
hunt or courſe within the ſame, though under certain ef 
_ N W 
By ſtat. 13 Ric. II. he who may lawfully hunt in 
ke to have woods or hd of freehold wakes — 
to the yearly value of 40 5.---By ſtat. Jac. I. he ought to le 
lands of inheritance of the yearly value of 10. or lands of 
frechold of the yearly value of 30 J. or have goods worth 200/ 
or be the ſon of a knight, or baron, or perſon of a higher & 
gree, or ſon and heir apparent of an efquire.---But by a late 
act, Car. II. no man may keep grey-hounds within the prural- 
lee, or elſewhere within England or Wales, unleſs he haue 2 
free warrant, or be lord of a manor, or ſuch a freeholder as 
ſeized in his own right, or in right of his wife, of lands, tene- 


and above all charges and repriſes of ſuch eſtate of inheritance; 
or of lands, tenements, or hereditaments, in his own right, or 
in right of his wife, for term of life or lives, of the yearly 
value of 80/. over and above all charges and repriſes, or that i 
worth in goods or chattels 400/. See GAME. 
The 2 or purlieu, then, is ſaid to be for him that ic f 
qualified: others, not qualified, and therefore not purlieu- met, 
et having land in the pourallee, may, if they find any wild 
eaſts of the foreſt in their own grounds within the pralle, 
chaſe them thereout with little dogs, but not with grey- hound 
or other dogs. 
Nor is the purlieu-man leſt at large to hunt at his own d- 
cretion ; but tied down to ſeveral rules : as, 
1. That he always begin his chaſe in his own ground; and that 
though he find ſuch wild beaſts in his own pourallee, and in 
reſpe& thereof, hath a property in them, ratzone ſalt, again. 
all perſons but the king; yet ſuch his property is only on thi 
condition, that he can ſlay them with his dogs in chaſe, ons 
out foreſtalling, before they can recover the foreſt,---Thoug 
they be within the lift of the foreſt, before the dogs faſten on 
them; they are the king's, or other owner of the foreſt. 
But if the pourallee-man firſt make his chaſe in his own af 
hold, he may purſue the ſame through every mans pour 
within the pourallee, provided he enter not into the oreſt. 
2. If a purlieu-man begin his courſe in another mans ground 
within the pourallee, and his dogs faſten on à wild bea 1 
fore it can get within the bounds of the foreſt, and the = 
draws the dogs into the foreſt, and is there ſlain by — 
the pourallee-man ſhall not enter into the foreſt, nor tf 4 
beaſt ſo killed, becauſe his courſe was irregular from the — 
ning, as he could claim no property in the beaſt, rs ah - 
2. & pourallee-man may hunt in his own poura 4s en 
more company than his own ſervants; neither me e 2 5 
licenſe, or warrant any other perſon, except his ſervants, 
hunt by his commandment in his pourallee. F 
he laws of the forelt, 
4. Every pourallee-man is forbidden by the 1a day, 
to hunt in his own grounds within the pourallee, wy yt 
, Nor 


— 2 © —w — i #9 a. ms. as iS. EE 


„ 
iſturb, or make a courſe after any deer 


+ | d 
ere _ within forty days after the king hath 


hl 3 in the foreſt adjoining thereunto; 
becauſe age 'r own accord ; but as they are forced into 
6" — ihe hunters, with clamours and blowing of horns: 
* thither for refuge. f g 
2 55 a 6 hunt within Even miles of the borders of the 
6. No „in his own pourallee, within forty days next before 
_—_ hath ifſued out his proclamation, declaring his royal 
ge 11 pleaſure to make a general hunting in that foreſt. 

wal wer as the pourallees were once, and in ſome ſenſe ſtill 
ns y” reſt, it was neceſſary to have officers to attend, and 
are, 4 them the charge of the preſervation of the game 
_ ay happen to wander out of the foreſt, into the 1 
_ therwiſe the laws of the pourallees could not 


4 0 . 
— but the foreſt would ſoon be deſtroyed by the 


N. 
For 5 reaſon rangers were firſt appointed, who, though not 


Yreſt, yet appertain thereto ; for all officers in 
33 Ns of the vert and veniſon of the foreſt ; 
= ; ringer hath no charge of vert, but only of veniſon coming 
- of the foreſt into the pourallees, his place of charge; from 
whence ! 

| RANGER. : 

_ = is appointed by the king, or his chief juſtice in 

re, and made by patent, with a fee commonly of 20, 3o, or 
; 1 or more, by the year, payable out of the exchequer, as 
| 110 certain fee- deer, both red and fallow, to be taken annually, 
at proper ſeaſons, out of the foreſt. RY 
The ſubſtance of his oath is, to rechaſe, and with his hounds 
rive back, the wild beaſts of the foreſt, as often as they range 
out of the ſame into his pourallee; to preſent all unlawful hunt- 
ine and hunters of wild beaſts of venery and chaſe, as well with- 
in the pourallees, as within the foreſt; and to preſent thoſe 
and other offences, at the next court of attachments or ſwani- 
mote, which ſhall firſt happen. 
Rangers, it is to be obſerved, belong only to ſuch pourallees as 
were once the woods and lands of the ſubject, and were after- 
wards diſafforeſted again, and ſo became pourallees. Hence, 
as there are ſome foreſts in England, which never had any 
inlargement by new afforeſtations, and therefore have no pour- 
alles at this day; there can be no rangers belonging to them. 
PURPLE, PURPURA, oppuez, a red colour, bordering on 
vickt ; dyed chiefly with cochineal, or ſcarlet in grain. See 
CoLo0uk ; ſee alſo RED, SCARLET, COCHINEAL, Cc. 
Purple was much eſteemed among the ancients; eſpecially the 
Tyrian purple, which underwent more dyes than the reſt, and 
which was almoſt peculiar to emperors and kings. Yet' this 
urpt did not exceed that now in uſe; the chief reaſons why 
the former has been diſuſed, are, that the latter is both cheaper 
and finer. 
The ancient purple was tinged or given with the blood or juice 
of a precious turbinated teſtaceous ſea-fiſh, called by the Greeks 
ef pl pa, and by the Latins purpura; whereof we have deſerip- 
tions 11; ſeve:al authors, and ſhells in moſt of the cabinets of the 
curious. See DYING, 5 e 


a ſhell-fiſh, which perfectly reſembles the ancient purpura, and 
in all probability is the very ſame : this fiſh, Gage tells us, 
uſually lives ſeven years ; it hides itſelf a little before the dog- 
days, and continues to difappear for:300 days running. 
They are gathered plentifully in the ſpring, and by rubbing 
one againſt another, yield a kind of ſaliva or thick glair, reſem- 
bling ſoft wax: but the purple dye is in the throat of the fiſh; 
and the fineſt part in a little white vein ;---the reſt of the body 
1s of no uſe.---He adds, that the chief riches of Nicoya conſiſt 
in this iſh, Cloth of Segovia, dyed with it, is ſold for twenty 
crowns the ell ; and none but the greateſt Spaniſh lords uſe it. 
Beſides the Indian purple fiſhes, we have others much nearer 
home. In the Philoſoph. Tranſact. we have an account of a 
purple fiſh diſcovered in 1686. by Mr. W. Cole, on the coaſts 
of Somerſetſhire, South- Wales, &c. where it is found in great 
abundance, 3% 

Tbe fin, M. Reaumur obſerves, is a kind of buccinum, a 
mme given by the ancients to all fiſhes whoſe ſhell bears any 
reſemblance to a hunting- horn; and it appears from Pliny, that 
part of the ancient purple was taken from this kind of ſhell-fiſh : 
lo that this may be eſteemed a recovery of what had been ſup- 
poſed intirely loſt. | — 
he method of obtaining the colour, the author deſcribes thus: 
--The ſhell, which is very hard, being broken, (with the mouth 
a the fiſn downwards, ſo as not to cruſh the body) and the 
roken pieces being picked off, there appears a white vein 
Xl 95 rel in a little furrow or cleft next the head of 
In this vein is the purple matter lodged ; ſome of which being 
M 2 linen, appears at firſt of a light green colour; and if 
. Po ed to the ſun, ſoon changes into a deep green, and in a 
! munutes into a ſea-green, and in a few more into a blue; 
| 22 it ſoon becomes of a purpliſh red, and in an hour more 
f a deep purple red. „„ 8 


van here the ſun's action terminates ; but by waſhing in ſcalding 
r . and drying it, the colour ripens to a moſt bright 


ra 
made à ßen he wild beaſts of the foreſt come not into the 


1 


: 


his office is to conduct the ſame back again into the 


In the ſeas of the Spzniſh Weſt-Indies about Nicoya, is found 


= 


beautiful crimſon, which will bear waſhing admirably without 
any ſtyptic. See CriMsoN: 5 
The fiſh, he obſerves, is good food; and adds, that there are 
ſeveral kinds differing in fize and ſhell, and alſo in the colour 
of the tinging liquor. There are fome found on the coaſts 
of Poictou. | | | | | 
M. Reaumur has diſcovered another very different kind of 
purple. It is produced in oval grains about a quarter of an 
inch long, and about one thick, full of a white liquor border- 
ing on yellow, which cover certain ſtones or ſands, about which 
the buccina of Poictou uſually aſſemble. 3 
By the experiments M. Reaumur has made, it appears that theſe 
grains are neither the eggs of the buccinum, nor the feeds of 
any ſea- plants, nor any riſing plants, but the eggs of ſome other 
unknown fiſh. 5 | ic nan 
'Fheſe grains being bruiſed on a white linen, at firſt only tinge 
it yellow, and that inſenſibly; but in three or four minutes give 
it a very beautiful purple red, provided the linen be expoſed to 
the open air; for the air of a room, even though the windows 
be open, will not do.--- This colour fades a little by repeated 
waſhings: | TT . 
M. Reaumur concludes from ſome experiments he made, that 
the effect of the air on the liquor does not conſiſt in its taking 


away any particles thereof, nor in giving it any new ones, but 


only in its agitating it, and changing the arrangement of the 
parts that compoſe it.---He adds, that the liquor of the buc- 
cinum, and that of the grains, ſeem to be nearly of the ſame 

nature; except that the latter is more watry, and only ſaline; 
whereas the other is hot and pungent. 

The Caribhee iſlands have likewiſe their purple fiſn.—-It is 
called burgan, being of the ſize of the end of the finger, and 
reſembling our periwinkles: its ſhell is of a browniſh azure, 
its fleſh white, its inteſtines of a very bright red, the colour 
whereof appears through the body; and it is this that dyes the 
froth, which it caſts when taken, and which is at firſt of a 
violet hue, bordering on blue. | 5 
To oblige them. to yield the greater quantity of froth, they 
lay them on a plate, ſhake and beat them againſt one another; 
upon which the plate is immediately covered with the froth, 
which is received on a linen cloth, and becomes purple in 
proportion as it dries. f . 

P. Labat obſerves, that if this be the real Tyrian purple, the 
ſecret of preparing and fixing it is loſt; this colour being found 
to dwindle and diſſipate, in proportion as the linen dyed with 
it is waſhed. . N | 

The ſame author giyes us the deſcription of another purple dye 
produced by a plant growing in the Antilles,---The juice of 
this tree, when cut l is of a blood-red, and commu- 
nicates the ſame colour to cloths; though, like the former, it 
loſes much in waſhing. | h 

PURPLE, in medicine.-The purple fever, febris purpurea, is a 
kind of plague, or a malignant feyer diſcovering itſelf in erup- 
tions on the ſkin like the bites of bugs or fleas, or like grains 
of millet, or the ſmall-pox ; whence it is ſometimes alſo called 
the ſpotted and miliary fever. Sec FEvER and MiL1iagy. 
The eruptions are red, orange, violet, azure, livid, or black; 
and when they riſe in great quantity, it is eſteemed a good ſign. 
---Sometimes they ſpread to a great extent, like eryſipelas's, 
according to the quality of the poiſon. See PLl Ak. 

PURPRESTURE, in our ancient law-book, See Pour- 
PRESTURE. 1 e | 

PU RPRI SUM“, of the French pourpris, denotes a cloſe, or inclo- 
ſure :---alſo the whole compaſs or extent of a manor or place. 

* —Donavi eis meum purpriſum de Kirkeham, & domos meas, & 
molendinum, & prata, &. Charta Walteri Eſpec. Priorat. 
de Kirkeham. A eo : 

PURPURE, PouRPRE, or PuRPLE, in heraldry, according 
to ſome, 1s one of the five colours of armories, mixed or com- 
pounded of gules and azure bordering on violet; according to 
others, of a little black and much red colour. See CoLour. 
It is ſuppoſed a ſymbol of temperance, liberality, dignity, au- 
thority, faith, and piety.---Moſt authors in heraldry, as Favyn, 
Geliot, Monet, and Meneſtrier, do not allow purple for a co- 
lour, in regard it is not fimple, but compoſed of an equal 
mixture of four other colours. They rather eſteem it a kind 
of intermediate tincture, ſometimes metal, and ſometimes co- 
lour : hence the Spaniards call it ana m:/tion : fo that one can- 
not lay it on metal and colour without falſifying the arms. 
Add, that many take the purple, as it is accounted, on many 
ancient bearings, by which ſome of the moderns would evince 
the regularity and legitimacy of this colour in armory, to be no 
other than ſilver tarniſhed, oo 
Spelman, however, in his Aſpilogia, allows purple the preference 
before all other colours, as having been an enſign of royalty for 
many ages; yet he allows it to have been excluded by the an- 
cient heralds as only an imperfect colour. 

It is repreſented in engraving by diagonal lines drawn from the 
ſiniſter chief to the dexter baſe point. Vid. tab. herald. Fg. 81. 
In the coats of noblemen it is called ametby/?, and in thoſe of 


1 N mercury. 


RPURA TI, in our ancient hiſtorians, denote the ſons of 


emperors and kings. Neubrig. lib. 3. cap. 4. Malmſb. lib. 3 


PURREL, anno 35. Eliz. cap. 10. a liſt ordained to be made at 


the ends of kerſeys, to prevent deceit in diminiſhing their length. 
10 A | | "- PURSE; 
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PURSE, a manner of accounting; or, as ſome call it, a ſpecies 
of money of account, much uſed in the Levant; particularly 
at Conſtantinople. See MoNnEy of account. 

The purſe conſiſts of about 500 dollars, or 120 pounds ſterling. 
It is ſo called, becauſe all the grand ſignior's treaſure in the ſera- 
glio is kept in leather bags of this value, 

This method of accounting the Turks derive from the Greeks, 
and they from the Romans ; the emperors whereof brought it 
to r e as appears from a letter of Conſtantine to 
Cecilian biſhop of Carthage, quoted by Euſebius and Nice- 
phorus, wherein is this paſſage: - “ Being reſolved to give 
< ſomething for the ſupport of the miniſters of the catholic 
cc religion throughout the provinces of Africa, Numidia, and 
« Mauritania; I have written to Veſus, treaſurer-general of 
« Africa; and given him orders to pay you three thouſand 
« folles,” i. e. purſes : for, as M. Fleury obſerves, we may call 
that purſe which the Latins called follis, which was a ſum of 
250 filver denarii, amounting to about ſeven pounds ſixteen 

. ſhillings, our money. | 

PURSER, an officer aboard a man of war, who receives her 
victuals from the victualler, and is to take care that it be in 
good condition, and well laid up, and ſtowed. 
He is alſo to keep a liſt of the men and boys belonging to the 
ſhip, and to ſet down exactly the day of each man's admittance 
into pay; that the pay-maſter or treaſurer of the navy may iſſue 
out his diſburſements, and pay off the men according to the 

urſer*s book. 

PURSIVENESS, or PuxsyNEss, among farriers, thickneſs of 
wind, a name common to all thoſe diſeaſes in horſes which ariſe 
from obſtructions in the paſſages of the lungs. See Win. 
Purſrveneſs, ſometimes alſo called broken wind, may proceed 
from an ulcer, or ſome inward waſting of the lungs, wherem 
the ſmall veſſels are worn or abraded by the ſharpneſs or acri- 
mony of the common diſcharges. See PHTHISIS. 

The like diſorder may alſo ariſe from a ſtagnation, hindering the 
air from penetrating ſo as to lift up the lungs in the act of reſpi- 
ration ; or from tough and mucilaginous matter ſeparated in the 
branches of the wind-pipe. | 

The uſual occaſions are cold, ſurfeits, and other diſeaſes not 
thoroughly carried off. --- Pur/ive diſorders may alſo ariſe from 
unwholſome food, bad air, and hard riding when a horſe is 
full, The ſigns are commonly a heaving and beating of the 
flanks; a wheezing and rattling. Sometimes the kernels about 
the throat will ſwell, and there will be a glandulous running at 
the noſe, which is the utmoſt ſtage of the diſeaſe, and uſually 

reputed deſperate. See GLANDERS. 

PURSUIVANT. See the article PouRsUIVANT. 

PURVEYANCE. See the article POURVEY ANCE. 

PURVEYOR. See the article PouRvEYoR. 

PURVIEW *, a term frequently uſed by Sir Edward Coke fo 

the body of an act of parliament, or that part which begins 
with Be it enacted, &c. as contradiſtinguiſhed from the preamble. 
See STATUTE. 

*The word comes from the French pourveu, a gift, grant, pro- 
viſion, Qc. 
The ſtatute of 3 Hen. 7. ſtands upon a preamble and a purview. 
12 Rep. 

PURULENT, PURULENTUS, in medicine, ſomething mixed 
with, or partaking of, pus. See Pos and SUPPURA TION. 
Phthiſical people frequently ſpit a purulent matter. See 
PaTHis1s.--In a dyſentery, the ſtools are purulent; when there 
is an ulcer in the reins or bladder, the urine is purulent. 

PUS*®, in medicine, a putrid matter, white and thick, formed 


of blood corrupted in a wound or ulcer, and iſſuing out of the 


lips thereof. See Wound and ULCER, 
* The word is Latin, pzs, literally denoting ſnot, &c. formed 
of the Greek voy, which ſignifies the ſame. 


Wounds are always to be kept open while they ſuppurate, i. e. 
while they generate pus ; for fear of ſhutting up the wolt in 
the ſheep- fold. See SUPPURA TION. | 
PUSTULE, PusTuLa, a little pimple, or eruption, on the 
ſkin, full of pus; eſpecially arifing in the ſmall and great pox. 
See EXANTHEMA. | | 
PUTAGE*®, PuTac1vm, in our old law-books, denotes whore- 
dom or fornication on the part of the woman. See FRN Ic ATION. 
*The word is formed from the French putte, whore; putagium, 
q. d. putam agere. — Quod autem generaliter ſolet dici, putagium 
hereditatem non adimit; illud intelligendum eſt de putagio matris; 
quia filius heres legitimus eft, quem nuptiæ demonſtrant. Glanv. 
lib. 7. cap. 12. | | 
PUT ANISM, Pur anisMo, an Italian term, naturalized by 
ſome Engliſh writers, ſignifying whoredom, or the lite or con- 
dition of a courteſan. See COURT ESAN. | 
The word we borrow immediately from the French, putaniſme, 
and they from the Italian, puttana, whore ; of putta, girl, 
PUTATIVE, ſuppofitive, ſomething reputed to be what it really 
is not. 
The word is ſeldom uſed but in the phraſe putative father.--- 
Thus we ſay Joſeph was the putative father of Jeſus Chriſt, 
See FATHER, 
PUTLOGS, or Pur Locks, in building, ſhort pieces of tim- 
ber, about ſeven feet long, uſed in building ſcaffolds. They 
lie at right angles to the wall, with one of their ends bearing 
upon it, and the other upon the ledgers or poles which lie 


PUTREFACTION, or PUTRIFAcTioNn 


PUTREFACTION, in chymiſtry, denotes a ſpontaneous kind of 


Proceſs of vegetable PUTREFACTION.--- Throw together any of 


burn away, 


vegetable kingdom. See SALT. 


parallel to the fide of the wall of the building. 


ſort of corruption produced in natur ] e in Phyſics af 
moiſture of the air, or ſome other ambient g general ** 
trating the pores, and being agitated therein 7 4 ich peng. 
ſets at liberty ſome of the more ſubtile parts ) Utolves : 
ſalts and oils; and thus looſens and diſlocate Particular; the 


k te 
quite changes the texture, and ſometimes the ng Fe} Pages, 
OT the n 


See CORRUPTION, e mut 
How much the air contributes to put reſacs: | 
hence, that bodics buried deep under nr 

any reach of air, ſhall remain for ages intire 1 _ Water 
expoſed to the open air, ſhall ſoon rot and mo 10 ” 
SUBTERRANEOUS, TIA 
The like appears from ſucculent fruits and oth 
matters, which, for all their aptneſs to Faure IE 
long time unchanged in vacuo, See Vaud 
The perpetual oſcillations of ſo elaſtic a fluid conta 

up in the pores of a body, may be conceived T Or ſhut 
this alteration in their form and texture ; yet ſhow to duce 
ſeem, that the water or vapoury matter wherewith dit raths 
air 1s impregnated, is the more immediate age the Proper 
Acoſta obſerves, that in Peru, and others is, = Hence 
ſame in Egypt, where it very rarely rains, ever Pre 1 
continue a long time uncorrupted; unleſs we will 4 ng wil 
the effect to the abundance of nitrous ſalt in the ai Wes. 
places, which is known to reſiſt putrefaction ; of thoſe 
WATER, SALT, Ec, | er An, 
In effect, all putrefactions, both of animal and vegetab 
dies, are affirmed by the learned Boerhaave to be — ae 
means of water alone: Take (ſays he) a pound 4 * by 
and keep it in a heat like that of our body, and in Pg feſh 
rd eg will be completed; but if you firſt drain ays the 
exhale all the watry part from the ſame in ſome chymica 100 |. 
though the ſalt and oil remain, the fleſh will harden like if 0 
and may be kept for ages without putrefacticn,---Thoy h vi 
thus hardened, water poured on it, or even the an. Fer 
will ſoon ſet it a putrefying. 8 
By ſuch means, bread, fleſh, or the like foods, may he 
ſerved for ages; provided regard be had to the Fe a ad 
it is, that in dry countries, as Egypt, dead carcaſes e 
trefy, but dry and harden uncorrupted ; as we ſee in the oy 
mies found buried under the ſand. See Mummy. ; 
Even human blood, which naturally is ſo prone to putreſactiun 
if you deprive it of its watry part, may be kept for fifty year, 
Goat's blood we actually find kept ſo long in the ſhops, withou 
corrupting z though, it you diſſolve it in water, and expole it 
to a gentle warmth, it purrefies immediately, 


rer Out of 
yet being 
Way. See 


. Vegetabl. 
Will remain 2 


operation, whereby vegetable or other ſubſtances, in virtue of 
their own heat and moiſture, are diſſolved, and turned into 
ſubſtances of a higher, e. gr. an animal nature, See Aximas, 
and VEGETABLE. | 


the tender, green, and ſucculent parts of recent vegetables, whe- 
ther acid or alkaline, in a large heap, in the warm open air, 
and preſs them down with an additional weight, if their own 
be inconſiderable; and the middle part of the heap will in 
little time ſpontancouſly conceive a ſmall degree of heat, and 
paſs ſucceſhvely through the other degrees, till it ahne at a 
ſtate of ebullition, and be perfectly putrefied, 

In the ſpace of three days, from the firſt putting them together, 
they will yield a heat, perccivable by the hand, equal to that ofa 
human body in a healthy ſtate ; by the fifth the heat will be too 
great for the hand to bear without pain; and, laſtly, by the 
ſixth, ſeventh, or eighth day, the juices will generally appear 
ready to boil, and ſometimes the matter will even fame and 


By this ſpontaneous operation, the vegetable acquires an abo- 
minably putrid, ſtercoraceous, or cadaverous taſte and odour 
and turns intirely into one ſoft, ſimilar, pappy mals, or call. 
mentum, greatly reſembling fetid human excrement in the 
ſcent, and putrefied fleſh in the taſte. 5 
If now this fetid matter, thus obtained, be directly, whillt it 
remains in its fetid ſtate, committed to a glaſs retoſt, an 
diſtilled with proper degrees of fire, there will come gs 
1. A water impregnated with an urinous ſpirit, perfectly a 
that obtainable from animal ſubjects, and ſeparable b) in 
diſtillation flowly made in a tall glaſs, into elementary wall 
and a large quantity of pure, white, volatile, dry, alkaline - 
not to be * — from animal ſalts. 2. A volts 10 
line, oily ſalt, that ſhoots into glebes. 3. An excec 110 
volatile and a thick fetid oil, both which are intirely 1 
thoſe of animals. And, laſtly, the remainder being ans J 
an open fire, affords not the leaſt particle of fixt ſalt: Ju 


if the ſubject had really been of the animal, and not ot fle 


This proceſs is truly univerſal, and holds equally n 5 * 
of vegetables, though ever ſo different in their pave 
Experiments have been made in the coldeſt and 8 ide 
or watry plants, ſuch as purſlain, ſorrel, &c. as wel -- 1 
hotteſt or moſt acrimonious, ſuch as the ſpurge i 

was always found to ſucceed; but the ſooner, | 
employed contained the greater quantify of oil: 
the ſame phenomena, | 


PUT 


ſucceed with dry vegetables, pela, they ve 
gened wi ter before they are thrown into heaps: an 
e RY ſce, that ſtacks of hay will ſpontaneouſl 


It will likewiſe 


thus WE . 
take fire, and blaze away; 


ing. : 
eee, to conſider, that by this means the difference be- 


K "oe . bs may be intirely taken away, and the whole 
To ee reduced to the ſame common nature; ſo that 
al wood and tanſey, for inſtance, or ſorrel and ſcurvygraſs, 
all appear as one and the ſame thing; and this thing appear 
no other wiſe than putreſied fleſh, i 
Though ſorrel be famed for its power of preſerving the 2 
fluids uncorrupted whilſt they are circulating in the body, an 
ſcordium for its embalming virtue, as continuing it in a ſtate 
© incorruption after death; yet even theſe plants are them- 
bre thus eaſily corrupted and changed into ſuch a kind of 
utrefied fleſh, as it is their virtue to prevent. 
This Boerhaave conſiders as a general law of nature, wiſely eſta- 
| Fiſhed to produce wonderful changes in the world, and prevent 
the ination and decreaſe of matter in our globe ; this active 
principle or medium giving an eaſy and reciprocal tranſition of 
vegetable into animal ſubſtances, and animal into vegetable. 
Hence we are given to underſtand the nature and uſes of putre- 
gien, with its difference from fermentation, both in regard of 
the ſubject, cauſe, and effe&.--- Vegetables alone are the ſub- 
ject of fermentation ; but both vegetables and animals of putre- 
tim. Fermentation alſo requires, that its ſubject be firſt 
"duced to the form of a liquid, or at leaſt made capable of float- 
ing in one, beſore it can obtain; whereas putreſaction only ſuc- 
ceeds when its ſubject is half dry, or barely moiſt: which is the 
reaſon why muſt, put up in a wooden veſſel, does not putrefy ; 
whilſt the grapes from which it was expreſſed, being thrown in 
heaps, would preſently conceive heat, and run into a ſtate of 
putrefaftion. 3 
We Tee alſo, that vegetable putrefaction is begun and promoted 
with heat, and finiſhed with coction, which requires a degree 
of heat much greater than that excited by fermentation, as being 
capable of cauſing an ebullition in the plant, and even of turning 
it into flame: as, indeed, the immediate cauſe of fermentation 
is the motion of the air intercepted between the fluid and viſ- 


eſpecially if it was not well dried ir 


cous parts of the fermenting liquor; but the cauſe of putrefac- 


tim is fire itſelf, collected or included within the prutrefying 
ſubject, See FIRE and HEAT, 

Again, the effects of fermentation are the production of flowers 
or yeaſt, the converſion of the ſaline part of the fermenting 
body into tartar, or an acrimonious, acid, and fixed kind of ſalt, 
and of oils, into an inflammable ſpirit retaining ſomething of the 
nature of the vegetable; but putrefaction makes all the acid ſalts 
volatile and alkaline ; renders the oils not ſpirituous, but abo- 
minably fetid ; utterly deſtroys what makes the ſpecific diffe- 
rence between one ſubject and another; and converts them 
wholly into a ſoft pulpy maſs, of an animal nature, without 
the leaſt ſigns of any fixed ſalt, though the recent vegetable 
would, by calcination at the firſt, have afforded a large propor- 
tion. Putrefaction, in fine, makes nearly the ſame kind of 
alteration in the whole ſubject, as it would undergo by paſſing 
through a ſound animal body, ſuffering all the actions thereof, 
and being at length turned into the form of excrement. See 
FERMENTATION, | | | 
This operation may let us a little into the nature of animal 
digeſtion, or the change which the aliment ſuffers in the human 
body.---For the change our vegetable foods undergo in the 
body, being ſuch as brings them to be of the ſame nature, and 
afford the ſame principles with the change induced by putre- 
faction, is a preſumption, that digeſtion is nothing elſe; at leaſt, 
it apparently comes nearer thereto, than to fermentation. See 
Dicks TION, 

PUTRID, PuTzIbus, ſomething rotten or putrefied. See 
PUTREFACTION. | 

Thus we fay, putrid fleſh :---a putrid humour :--putrid limbs, 
l. e. mortified ones, are to be cut off. See MoRTIFICATION. 
PurzD fever is a kind of fever, wherein the humours, or part 
of them, have ſo little circulatory motion, that they fall into 
an inteſtine one, and putrefy, See FEVER. 

This is frequently the caſe after great evacuation, or exceſſive 
heat ; where there is ſuch a ſcarcity of ſpirits, that the ſolids do 
not vibrate ſufficiently to keep the fluids in their due velocity. 
---In theſe caſes the pulſe is low, and the fleſh cooler than 
natural at firſt, 

Purkip ulcer, See the article ULCER, 

* ſometimes denotes powder of calcined tin, uſed in 
ee Tin and EM ERV. 


"TTY is alſo uſed to denote ſpodium. See Spobiuu. 
"TTY, in its popular ſenſe, denotes a cinericious kind of paſte, 
3 of whiting and linſeed- oil beaten together to the 

* iſtence of a tough dough :--uſed by glaſiers for faſtening the 
u wia of glaſs in ſaſh-windows, c. and by painters, to ſtop 
7 © crevices and clefts in timber and wainſcot, to prevent 
Te K Boe getting in, and ruining the work. 

1 a cuſtom claimed by the keepers of foreſts, and 
"a = bailiffs of hundreds, to take man's meat, horſe's 
we? and dog's meat, of the tenants and inhabitants, gratis, 

u the perambulation of the foreſt, hundred, Sc. See 


ſhing, and giving the laſt gloſs to works of iron and ſteel, 


* Fohamnes clamat unam puturam ia prioratu de Penevoſtham, gui 
eft quæ dam cella abbatiæ de Eveſham pro ſe & miniſtris, equis 
& garcionibus ſuis, per unum diem & duas noctes, de tribus ſepti- 
manis in tres ſeptimanas, viz. de victualibus, ut & eſculentis & 
8 ad coſtas prioratus præ dicti indebite. — Placit. apud 

reſton. 17. Edv. 3. 


This cuſtom within the liberty of Knaresburg was long ſince 
turned into the payment of four pence, pro putura. 

The land ſubject to this ſervice, is called terra puturata. The 
learned Somner erred in his expoſition of this word. 

PY ANEPSIA, var: , in antiquity, a feaſt celebrated by 
the Athenians in the month pyanepſion, which, according to 
the generality of the critics, was their fourth month, and cor- 
reſponded to our September. See FEAST. 

Plutarch refers the inſtitution of this feaſt to Theſeus, who, at 
his arrival from Crete, made a kind of ſacrifice to Apollo of all 
the proviſions remaining in his veſſel ; putting them all into a 
kettle, boiling them together, and eating them with his ſix 
companions ; which cuſtom was afterwards continued.--T he 
ſcholiaſt of Ariſtophanes ſays, it was to acquit himſelf of a vow 
he made to Apollo in a tempeſt. 
M. Baudelot writes the word pranepfia ; and takes it to be a 
feaſt inſtituted in memory of Theſeus's return after killing the 
Minotaur. See MinoT AUR. © ; 3 
The Greeks vary as to the origin and ſignification of the word 
pyanepſion, whence the feaſt is denominated.--- Harpocration 
calls it panopſia; he adds, that others call it panopſia, becauſe 
then the fruits all appear to the eye.- Heſychius writes pyanep- 
fa; and derives it from Tvayo, bean, and , coquo : becauſe 
in this feaſt the Athenians gathered their beans, and made a 
kind of broth of them, | 

PYCNOSTUYLEZ*, ev4vrocvad, in the ancient architecture, a 
building where the columns ſtand very cloſe to one another ; 
one diameter and a half of the column being only allowed for 
the intercolumnation. See INTERCOLUMNA TION. 

*The word is formed from the Greek Tuzv®, cloſe, denſe, and 

gu O, colurm. 

The pycnoſtyle is the ſmalleſt of all the intercolumnations men- 
tioned by Vitruvius.— Some make it the ſame with Hyle; 
others diſtinguiſh the latter, by its allowing half a module more 
in the Corinthian intercolumnation. 

The pycnaſtyle, Mr. Evelyn obſerves, chiefly belonged to the 
compoſite order, and was uſed before the moſt magnificent 
buildings ; as at preſent in the periſtyle of St. Peter's at Rome; 
conſiſting of near 300 columns, and ſuch as yet remain of the 
ancients among the late diſcovered ruins of Palmyra, 

PYCNOSTICS *, incraſſants, or medicines of an aqueous na- 
ture, which have the faculty of cooling and condenſing, or 
thickening the humours. See CONDENSATION, 

*The word in its original Greek, @ux/@T:xc, ſignifies ſomething 

that has the power of thickening. 
Purſlain, the nenuphar or water-lily, folanum, Sc. are ranked 
among pycnotics. 

PYGME, vyps, the length or extent between the elbow and 
extremity of the hand, the fiſt being ſhut ; called alſo cubit. 
See CUBIT. | | 

PYGMY *, PremMezvs, avyuard, a dwarf, or perſon of ex- 
ceeding ſmall ſtature, not exceeding a cubit in height, See 
DwaRF and GIANT, See alſo Picmrv. 

*The word is formed of the Greek uy, cubit. See Cukir. 
The appellation is given among the ancients to a fabulous na- 
tion, ſaid to have inhabited Thrace, who generated and brought 
forth young at hve years of age, and were old at eight ; famous 
for the bloody war they waged with the cranes. 

PYLING the ground for foundations. See FOUNDATION and 

_ PALLIFICATION. . 

PY LORUSF, in anatomy, the right and lower orifice of the 

ſtomach, whereby it diſcharges itſelf into the inteſtines.---See 

tab. anat. (Splanch.) fig. 2. lit. c, e. See alſo STOMACH and 

INTESTINES. 5 
* The word is Greek, @v\wess, where it primarily ſignifies 

Janitor, or door-keeper. 


The pylorus is fiuate on the right-ſide of the ſtomach, and 
paſſes by an oblique aſcent to the duodenum, to prevent the 
too precipitate paſſage of the aliment out of the ſtomach. See 
DuopENUu. | | 

For this end it is likewiſe furniſhed with an extraordinary ſeries 
of fibres, to conſtringe it more than any other part: theſe 
running round it, ſerve as a kind of ſphincter, which is opened 
by the contraction of the ſtomach, and the appulſe of the chyle. 
See DiGesTION, CHYLIFICATION, Cc. 

At the bottom of the pylorus is a large cavity, which Willis calls 
antrum pylori, and conceives its ufe to be, to keep the food 
firſt digeſted, till the latter taken into the ſtomach be digeſted ; 
though, if what Wharton obſerves be true, viz. that there are 
lacteals in the bottom of the ſtomach, ſuch a proviſion ſhould 
ſeem unneceſſary, See LacTEAL. 

PYONY water, See the article WATER. 

PYRAMID, vgewis, in geometry, a ſolid ſtanding on a 
ſquare, triangular, or polygonal baſis, and terminating, at-top, 
in a point; or a body whoſe baſe is a regular reRilinear figure, 
and whoſe ſides are plain triangles ; their ſeveral vertices meet- 
ing together in one point. See SOLID. 


VRLIEU, PERAMBULATION, Cc. 


Euclid defines it a ſolid figure, conſiſting of ſeveral triapgles, 
| | whoſe 
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PYR 
whoſe baſcs are all in the ſame plane, and have one common 
vertex. See TRIANGLE and VERTEX, 
Wolfius defines it a ſolid, bounded by as many triangles, ADC, 
DC B, and AD B, terminating in one point D; as the baſe 
ABC has ſides. Tab. geomet. fig. 78. 
The pyramid is ſaid to be triangular, quadrangular, quinquan- 
gular, &c. as the baſe is triangular, quadrangular, Sc. The 
pyramid may be called a ſquare, triangular, &c. cone; or the 


PYR 


Theſe are particularly called y- | ; 

pyramidals are called fend pod oe The ſums of 10 
third pyramidals, &c. ad infinitum. © ſums of , 
Particularly, thoſe ariſing from triangular ny : 


prime triangular pyramidals ; thoſe ariſino 1 
8 m 


numbers are called prime penta r 
gonal pyramidal; 
From the mann mi als, Ke. 
er of ſumming up pentagonal nu 


pears evidently, how the prime pyramidal 9 bers, ; 
S are 


cone, a round pyramid. See CoNE. a—2)n3 5 

Properties of the PYRAMID. I. All pyramids and cones ſtand- | iz. ( ; 2 Aan La 

ing on the ſame baſe, and having the ſame altitude, are demon- 6 xpreſſes all the n 
ſtrated to be equal. yramidals. e 


2. A triangular pyramid is the third part of a priſm, ſtanding 
on the ſame baſe, and of the ſame altitude. See PRISM. 
3. Hence, ſince every multangular may be divided into trian- 


gulars; every pyramid is the third part of a priſm, ſtanding on 


the ſame baſis, and of the ſame altitude, | 
4. If a pyramid be cut by a plane, abc, parallel to its baſe 
ABC ; the former plane or baſe will be ſimilar to the latter. 
5. All pyramids, priſms, cylinders, &c. are in a ratio com- 
pounded of their baſes and altitudes : the baſes, therefore, being 
equal, they are in proportion to their altitudes ; and the alti- 
tudes being equal, in proportion to their baſes, 
6. Pyramids, priſms, cylinders, cones, and other ſimilar bodies, 
are in a triplicate ratio of their homologous ſides. 
7. Equal pyramids, &c. reciprocate their baſes and altitudes, i. e. 
the altitude of the one is to that of the other, as the baſe of the 
one to that of the other, &c. | 


8. A ſphere is equal to a pyramid, whoſe bafe is equal to the ſur-| 


face, and its height to the radius of the ſphere, 
To meaſure the ſurface and ſolidity of a PYRAmID,---Find the 


ſolidity of a priſm, that has the ſame baſe with the given pyra- | 


mid. See PrRIsM.--And divide this by three; the quotient will 
be the ſolidity of the pyramid. ; 
Suppoſe, v. gr. the ſolidity of the priſm be found 67010 328, 
the ſolidity of the pyramid will be thus found 22336770. 
The ſurface of a pyramid is had, by finding the areas both of 
the baſe ABC, and of the lateral triangles A C D, C BD, 
BD A. See TRIANGLE. The ſum of theſe is the area of the 


pyramid. 


The external ſurface of a right pyramid, ſtanding on a regular | 
polygonal baſe, is equal to the altitude of one of the triangles} 


which compoſe it, multiplied by the whole circumference of: 
the baſe of the pyramid. | 
To deſcribe a PYRAMID on @ plane.---1, Draw the baſe, v. gr. 


as that the ſide A B, ſuppoſed to be turned behind, be not 
expreſſed. 2. On AC and CB, conſtruct the triangles ADC, 
and C DB, meeting in any aſſumed or determined point, v. gr. 
D; and draw AD, CD, BD: then will ADBC be a tri- 
angular pyramid, | 
To conſtrutt a PYRAMID of paſi-board, &c.—Suppoſe, v. gr. a 
triangular pyramid required. 1. With the radius A B, deſcribe 
an arch BE, (fig. 79.) and thereto apply three equal chords, 
BC. „ and DE, 2. On CD conſtruc an equilateral 
triangle DFC; and draw the right lines AD and A C. This 
paſt-board, &c. being cut off by the contour of the figure, 
what remains within will turn up into a pyramid. 
Truncated PYRAMID. See the article TRUNCATED. 
Fruſtum of a PYRAMID. See the article FRUSTUM. 
PYRAMID“, in architecture, denotesa ſolid maſſive edifice, which, 
from a ſquare, triangular, or other baſe, riſes diminiſhing to a 
point or vortex. | 
* Some derive the word from vec, wheat, and apuaw, colligo; 
pretending, that the firſt pyramids were built by the patriarch 
Joſeph for granaries.— But Villalpandus, with much better 
reaſon, derives the word from aug, fire; becauſe ending in a 


PYRAMIDALE corpus, in anatom 


p 


PYRAMIDALIS, in anatomy, denotes a ſmall 


P 


PYRETICS *, medicines good againſt fevers. See FEVER, 


fire. 
PYRIFORMIS, in anatomy, a muſcle of the thigh, receiving 


PYRAMIDALES 


YRAMIDOTID, called alſo parabo 


8 975 the article PrRAT E. 
ES *, proceſſus, i omy ert 

the triangle A B C (if the pyramid required be triangular); ſo], | y SOS e mer pie; 

formas, or the tooth- like proceſs. See VER TERRA and Onox- 


PYRETHRUM, pellitory of Spain, an acrid medicinal root, 


ſels on the back of the teſticles ; thus bald das of blood-yer 


from its ſtructure alſo called corpus varicoſum and its form: , 
See CoRPvus and V ARICOSUM. Pampiniforny 
It conſiſts of innumerable little veins, communicat 
other, and forming a kind of net-work ; wh; cb = each 
uniting, terminate in one vein, by whi „at len 
: ch ; 

veyed into them all. g the blood i 4 
The origin of th is plexus is from | 

9 1115 plexus is from the ſpermatic yew... . 
little above the teſticles, ſplit into ſeveral re daf e Which, 


uniting ſeveral times, form the corpus pyramidal: = Ich again 
z EST} 


CLE and SPERMATIC. 

pillæ. See the article pn. 
midales. 25 2 | article PapfLL Hra- 
muſcle of the 
S.---[t has it 


are in of the o 
© It grows 3 


abdomen, lying on the lower part of the rectu 
name from its figure, and its origin from the m 
pubis, with a pretty broad fleſhy head, whenc 
dually narrower, till it end in a ſmall round tendon in ru. f 

alba; ſometimes almoſt at the navel.--See 00 , the ing 
fig. I. n. 40. fig. 2. u. 31. I (Mol, 
This muſcle is ſometimes fingle, ſometimes it has 


and ſometimes they are both peas, ah fellon, 
2 


ndl. id & 
formed by the revolution of a K 1 
I 


ordinates. | 
According to the method of indiviſibles, thi , 

to conſiſt of an infinite ſeries of circles, uns mans. 
all parallel to the axis of the revolving parabola, ers are 
hdr 4 e ee e ee 55 of its cireumſeribing 


cylinder. 


ſecond vertebra of the neck; called alſo odontoides and dens. 


TOIDES. | | 
*The word is Greek, Tvenvorrg formed of 
kernel or berry, and % &,, figure. u, nucleus, 


brought from Tunis and Italy ; of an hot, difcutient quality: 
uſed as an alexipharmic and phlegmagogue; as alſo to affine 
the tooth-ach, and in the compoſition of vinegar, : 
It is of a moderate length, the thickneſs of the little finger, 
greyiſh without, whitiſh within, and of a ſharp burning tafle, 

It js pretended it took its name from Pyrrhus king of Fpirus; 
but there is no great occaſion for having recourſe to a myſtery, 
its burning quality being ſufficient to give it the name pyrethran, 
from the Greek, Tve, hre.--It muſt be choſen new, dry, hard 
to break, &c. | 

It is called a ſalivary root, becauſe, being held in the mouth, its 
pungency promotes the evacuation of faliva, 


*The word is formed from the Greek ug, fever, of 71, 


its name from its figure, which reſembles that of a pear,---[t 
alſo called iliacus externus, from its ſituation.—-See tab, ana. 
(Myol.) fg- 7. u. 21, 22. See alſo ILIAcus. 
ts beginning is round and fleſhy, from the inferior and internal 
part of the os ſacrum, where it reſpects the pelvis of the aber 
men; and deſcending obliquely along the great ſinus of the o 
ilium, above the acute proceſs of the iſchium, and joining wit 
the glutzus medius, is inſerted by a round tendon into the ſupe- 
rior part of the root of the great trochanter,---This moves tl 
os femoris ſomewhat upwards, and turns it outwards. 
PYRITES X, in phyſiology, a ſulphurous inflammable kind 
ſtone or mineral, compoſed of an acid falt, incorporated wia 
an oily or bituminous matter, See MINERAL. 
*The word is Greek, Tup:7yr, g. d. fireſtone, formed of 25 
fire; a denomination given it on account of its inflammabilit, 
which is ſuch, that by colliſion it will yield ſparks of fire. 
Pyrites bears a near affinity to marcaſite, with which the gene- 
rality of authors confound it.---Dr. Woodward makes 
diſtinction between the two, that pyr7tes is reſtrained to i 5 
dules, or thoſe pieces found lodged in ſtrata of another 4 ; 
and marcaſite to thoſe found in ſtrata of the ſame kind. . l 
that the marcaſite frequently contains arſenic, which they 
does rarely, if ever. See MARC ASIT E. 1 
Pyrites has always a metalline part in it, and ſometimes. a! 
taceous or okerous part.---In proportion as any of _ Fr 
vails, the body commences a ſulphur, alum, or vitriol. 
ViTRIOL, COPPERAS, SULPHUR, &c. The 


point like flame. 
When they are very narrow at bottom, i. e. their baſe very 
ſmall, they are called obeliſks, and needles, See OBELISK, 
Pyramids are ſometimes erected to preſerve the memory of ſin- 
gular events, and ſometimes to tranſmit to poſterity the glory 
and magnificence of princes ; but as they are the ſymbol of 
immortality, they are more commonly uſed as funeral monu- 
ments. See MONUMENT. 
Such is that of Ceſtius zt Rome ; and thoſe other celebrated 
ones of Egypt, as famous for the hugeneſs of their ſize, as their 
antiquity, 
Theſe laſt are all ſquare in their baſes; and it is a thing has been 
frequently propoſed, to eſtabliſh a fixed meaſure from them, to 
be thereby tranſmitted to poſterity,---See their deſcriptions, 
meaſures, &c. in Thevenot, Pietro della Valle, Graves, &c. 
Among the Egyptians, the pyramid 1s ſaid to have been a ſym- 
bol of human life ; the beginning whereof is repreſented by the 
baſe, and the end by the apex : on which account it was, they 
uſed to erect them on ſepulchres. Herodotus. 
Scenography of a PYRAMID. See the article SCENOGRAPHY. 
Optic PYRAMID. See the article OpTIC pyramid. 
PYRAMIDAL fountain, See the article FOUNT Ax. 
PyRAMIDAL mirrors. See the article MI RROUR. 
PyRAMIDAL numbers are the ſums of polygonal numbers, col- 
lected after the ſame manner as the polygonal numbers them- 
ſelves are extracted from arithmetical progreſſions, See PoL v- 
GONAL number, &c, Sce alſo NUMBER, 


rites is chiefly iron; ſometimes there is Copper 
little gold, rarely filver, and never lead or 


The metal 1n fy 
and always a 


in te se METAL: ; | 
oh Gare tells us of a heap of pyrites confiſting of two or three 
_- J tons, which being covered up from the air five or fix 
hun took fire, and burnt for a week. Some of it looked 
ke melted metal, others like red-hot ſtones. He adds, it 
— a moſt noiſome ſmoke. f 3 
15, Liiſter attributes thunder, earthquakes, &c. to the ulp 5 
fed nd inflammable breath of the fyrites. See THUNDER, 
2 THQUAKE) EXHALATION, Oc. 

nar is applied by ſome authors to the marcaſites of all metals; 
7 DIS whereof are varied according to the metals they par- 
pe See MARCASITE. 3 
Thus chitis is that of gold; argyritis t 9 | 5 \ * sf . 
that of iron; chalcitis that of copper; molybditis that of lead, 
Se. See CHALCITIS, Sc. 
ROBOLOGY. See the article PYROTECHNIA. ET 
YROENUS © is a term ſometimes uſed for rectified ſpirit © 
Her thus called becauſe made by fire, or rather becauſe ren- 

ba of s fiery nature. See SPIRIT and RECTIFICA TION. 

C 


* The word is of Greek compoſition, formed of Auf, fire, and 
% , WINE. 


5 


"6 Se E. 

Yee PIROUE T. « . o : . 
PYROMANCY, avpovarras, a kind * divination, performed 
by means of fire. Sec DIVIN AT ION. 


fre and Aame : to this end they conſidered its direction, or 

which way it turned.--Sometimes they added other matters to 

the fire, e. gr. a vellel full of urine, with its neck bound about 

with wool, watching narrowly on which fide it burſt, and thence 
ine their augury. | 

a ie het 122 pitch om it, and if it took fire immedi- 

ately, eſteemed it a good augury. : 

PYROTECHNY *, Tp97zva, the art of fire, or a ſcience 

which teaches the management and application of fre in ſeveral 

operations. See FIRE. 

* The word is formed from the Greek, Tup, fire, and 7:7», 
art. | 

Pyrotechny is of two kinds, military and chymical. 

AMilitary PYROTECHNY is the doctrine of artificial fire-works and 


war for the attacking of fortifications, Sc. as gun-powder, 
cannons, bombs, granadoes, carcaſſes, mines, fuſees, &c. and 
thoſe made for amuſement-ſake, as rockets, ſtars, ſerpents, &c, 
Se FIRE arm, ORDINANCE, &c. | 
Some call pyrotechny by the name artillery; though that word 
is uſually confined to the inſtruments uſed in war. See ARTIL - 
LERY.---Others chuſe to call it pyrobology, or rather pyrobal- 
bey, 9. d. the art of miſſile fires ; from the Greek ur, fire, 
and Sarauy, to caſt, throw. See GUNNERY, PROJECTILE, 
He. | | 
Wolhus has reduced pyrotechnia into a kind of mixt mathema- 
tical art: indeed it will not allow of geometrical demonſtra- 
tions; but he brings it to tolerable rules and reaſons : whereas 
before it had uſed to be treated by authors at random, and with- 
out regard to any reaſons at all, See MATHEMATICS, 
dee the elements of military pyrotechny under the ſeveral initru- 
ments and operations; CANNON, BoMB, Rock ET, GuN- 
POWDER, Ec. : 
Chymical PYROTECHNIA is the art of managing and applying 
fre in diſtillations, calcinations, and other operations of chy- 
miſtry. Sc. CHYMISTRY and OPERATION. 
dome reckon a third kind of pyrotechnia, viz. the art of fuſing, 
renning, and preparing metals. See METAL, Fusiox, RE- 
FINING, Cc. 
PYROTECHNICAL ſbunge. See the article SpuNGE. 
PYROTICS *, muporixc, in medicine, remedies either actually 
or potentially hot; and which, accordingly, will burn the 
fleſh, and raiſe an eſchar. See CavsTic and EscyaroTIC, 
The word is formed from the Greek vf, fire. 
PYROUET. Sce the article PiROUETTE. 
PYRRHICHA, tvgg:yn, in antiquity, a kind of exerciſe on 
horſe-back ; or a feigned combat, for the exerciſe of the cavalry. 
dee EXERCISE. | | 
It was thus called from its inventor Pyrrhichus, or Pyrrhus of 
Cydonia, who firſt taught the Cretans to march in meaſure 
and cance to battle, and to obſerve the pace of the Pyrrhic 
boot. —-Others derive the name from Pyrrhus ſon of Achilles, 
Who inſticuted this exerciſe at the obſequies of his father. Ari- 
Potle favs, that it was Achilles himſelf invented it. 
le Romans If called it JIudus Trojanus, the Trojan game; 
and Aulus Gellius, decurſus.---It is doubtleſs this exerciſe that 
We ierreprofonted on medals by two cavaliers in front running 
ut lancen, and the word decurſ;o in the exergum. 
PYRBICHIUS, d 
ot coniſting of two „ Hables, both ſhort z -as deus. Sec Foot. 
OP the avucients this foot is allo called periambus ; by others 


NEN Quintil, i. 9. c. 4.. Plot. de metr. p. 2665, 
UNKNHONIANS, PYRRHONEANS, or PYRRHONISTS, a 


CC. ot 


ancient pluloſophers, ſo called from their founder 


pYROET, PYROUET, or rather PIROVETTE, in the manage. 


The ancients imagined, they could foretel futurity by inſpecting 


fire-arms, teaching the ſtructure and uſe both of thoſe uſed in 


er: | 
Tritt, in the Greek and Latin poetry, a 


P. 25 
ho, 


dee PhiLoso HER. 
Zuiſhing character of this philoſopher was, that he 


NN © — . . . . { 
Proteiied bo doubt of every thing, maintaining, that men only 
OL, 41- | | 


Po nv, 1 5 

ba . 
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judge of truth and falſhood from appearances which deccive, 
See DOUBTING. 

On this principle he kept himſelf in continual ſuſpenſion of 
mind, never determining on any thing ; to avoid the incon- 
veniencies of error, and falſe judgments. See ERROR, FALSE“ 
HOOD, Ec. 

Thoſe now diſtinguiſhed by the name of Pyrrhonians, or 
Sceptics, are perſons who, from the great number of things that 
are dark and obſcure, and from the averſion they bear to popu- 
lar credulity, maintain, that there is nothing certain in the 
world. See ScEPTICs. 

The truth is, Pyrrhoniſm has ſome foundation in nature: we 
do not judge of things from their real eſſences, but from their 
relations to ourſelves. Moſt of our ideas we receive by means 
of our ſenſes ; but our ſenſes are not given us to judge of the 
eſſences, but of the relations of things to ourſelves; 7. c. how 
they may affect us fo as to do us good or harm. Sce SExNSA- 
TION, RELATION, SENSE, Cc. a 
Thus, e. gr. our eyes do not give us the real magnitudes of 
objects, but their relative ones only. See VISION and VISIBLE. 
See alſo Bopy and MATTER. 

The Academics diftered from the Pyrrhonians, in that they 


owned there were ſome things more like or akin to truth 


than others, which the Pyrrhenians peremptorily denied. See 
ACADEMICS. , 
Le Clerc obſerves, that the Pyrrhonzans, in affirming that 
there is nothing certain, were the molt aſſuming and deciſive 
of all philoſophers ; ſince they mult have firſt examined all 
things, to be able to determine preciſely, that all things are 
uncertain, | 
It may be added, that the very principle of the Pyrrhonians 
deſtroys itſelf : for if there be nothing certain, then muſt that 
dogma itſelf be precarious ; and if no one thing be more pro- 
bable, or liker to truth than another, why ſhall the principle of 
the Pyrrbonians be believed preferably to the oppoſite one? 
ſince itſelf is come at in the ſame way as our other knowledge, 
See KNOWLEDGE, ACATALEPSIA, Cc. 

PY THAGORAS's table. Sce the article TABLE. 

PY THAGOREAN, or PyTHAGoRIC item, among the an- 


cients, was the ſame with the Copernican ſyſtem among the 


moderns. See SYSTEM, 
It was thus called, as having been maintained and cultivated by 
Pythagoras and his followers; not that it was invented by him, 
for it was much older. See COPERNICAN /y/tem. 
PYTHAGOREANS, a ſect of ancient philoſophers, who 
adhered to the doctrines of Pythagoras. See PHILOSOPHER. 
The founder of this ſect was of Samos, the ſon of a lapidary, 
and pupil of Pherecydes, who flouriſhed about the ſeventh 
olympiad, i. e. about 500 years before Chriſt. | 
This fect was alſo called the Italic ſect, or Italic ſchool, becauſe 
Pythagoras, after travelling into Egypt, Chaldea, and even 
into the Indies, to inform his underſtanding, returning home 
to his own country, and there unable to bear the tyranny of 
Polycrates, or Sy loſon, retired into the eaſtern part of Italy, 
then called the Greater Greece, and there taught and formed 
his ſeck. See ITALIC. 
He 1s held to have excelled in every part of ſcience : La- 
ertius ſays, among the Chaldees and Hebrews he learnt divina- 
tion, and the interpreting of dreams; in Egypt he learnt all 
the myſteries of the prieits, and the whole ſyſtem of ſym- 
bolical knowledge, with all their theology.--Porphyry adds, 
that he learnt the mathematical ſciences in his travels; geo- 
metry from the Egyptians, the doctrine of numbers and pro- 
portions from the Phoenicians, and aftronomy from the 
Chaldeans ; morality and theology he learnt chiefly from the 
magi. : 
He was the firſt who aſſumed the modeſt title philoſopher ; the 
ſages till his time having borne the arrogant appellation cgi. 
dee PHILOSOPHER and SOPKIST. 
Jamblichus obſerves, that in Phœnicia he converſed with the 
prophets and philoſophers, the ſucceſſors of Mochus the phy- 
ſiologiſt; which Mochus Selden and ſome others will have to 
be Moſes. | 
His ſchool in Italy was at Crotona, where he is ſaid to have 
been attended by no leſs than 600 ſcholars.---His houſe was 
called the temple of Ceres, and the ſtreet where it ſtood the 
muſeum, See Mus EU. 
Out of this ſchool proceeded the greateſt philoſophers and 
legiſlators, Zaleucus, Charondas, Archytas.—Porphyry ſays, as 
ſoon as he arrived in Italy he had an auditory of two thou- 
ſand people, to whom he explained the laws of nature, reaſon, 
and juſtice, 
He endeavoured to aſſuage the paſſions of the mind with 
verſes and numbers; and made a practice of compoling his 
mind every morning by his harp, trequently ſinging the 
pzans of Thales. See Mvus1c.---Exerciſes of the body allo 
made a conſiderable part of his diſcipline. See GYMNasT ICS, 
ec, | | 
His ſchool became {o popular, that cities and people committed 
their republics to the government of his {cholars.--- At length, 
Porphyry adds, envy ſtirring up ſedition againſt them, they 
were opprefied ; and, in time, their learning, which they 
ver kept ſecret, was loſt ; except ſome difficult thinrs learnt 
by rote by the crowd of hearers : for P; chagoras never com- 
mitted any thing to writing, 
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Beſide his public ſchool, Pythagoras had a college in his own 
houſe, which he called navoBtey, cœnobium in this were two 
orders or claſſes of ſcholars, *ZwTe2zoa, exoterici, called allo 
auſeultantes ; and eowTzema, intrinſeci.--- The former were 
novices and probationers, Who were kept under a long exa- 
men, and even impoſed a quinquennial filence, to teach them 
modeſty and attention, according to Apuleius ; or, according 
to Clemens Alexandrinus, to teach them to abſtract their 
minds from ſenſible objects, and enure them to the pure con- 
templation of the deity. 

The latter were called genuini, perfecti, mathematici, and 
Pythagorcans by way of eminence. "Theſe alone were let into 
the arcana and depths of the real Pythagoric diſcipline. 
Clemens obſerves, that theſe orders correſponded very exactly 
to thoſe among the Hebrews : for in the ſchools of the prophets 
were two claſles, viz. the ſons of the prophets, who were the 
ſcholars ; and the doctors or maſters, who were alſo called 
perfefti : and among the levites, the novices or tyro's, who 
had their quinquennial exerciſes, by way of preparation. Laſtly, 
even among the proſelytes there were two orders; exoterici, or 
proſelytes of the gate; and intrinſeci or perfecti, proſelytes of 
the covenant. He adds, it is highly probable, that Pythagoras 
himſelf had been a proſelyte of the gate, if not of the cove- 
nant, | 

Gale endeavours to- prove, that Pythagoras borrowed his phi- 
loſophy from that of the Jews; to this end producing the 
authorities of many of the fathers and ancient authors, and 
even pointing out the tracks and footſteps of Moſes in ſeveral 
parts of Pythagoras's doctrine. 

Pythagoras taught, that God is one; that he is a moſt ſimple, 
incorruptible, and inviſible being; and therefore only to be 
worſhipped with a pure mind, with the ſimpleſt rites, and 
thoſe preſcribed by himſelf.---Laertius obſerves, that he made 
unity the principle of all things; hence aroſe duality, &c. 
See UNIT Y, c. ; 

In his converſation with the Egyptians, he learnt abundance 
of ſecrets about numbers ; to which he attributed ſo much, 
that he even attempted to explain all things in nature by 
numbers.---In effect, it was a common opinion of the ancient 
philoſophers, that the ſpecies of things have to each other the 
nature and relation of numbers; and that the univerſe, and all 
things therein, were produced according to certain numbers, 
inherent in the Creator's mind. See ARITHMETIC. 

Hence Porphyry obſerves, the Pythagoreans ſtudied the doctrine 
of numbers with great attention: ſince the incorporeal forms, 
and firſt principles of things, 2. e. the divine ideas, could not 
be delivered in words, they had recourſe to demonſtration by 
numbers; and thus called the common reaſon and cauſe of 
unity, identity, and equality, by the name one. 

Pythagoras further taught, that there is a relation or kinſhip 
between the gods and man, and therefore that the gods take care 
of man.---W hich, Clemens Alexandrinus ſays, is apparently 
borrowed from the Chriſtian doctrine of providence, See 
PROVIDENCE. 

Pythagoras alfo aſſerted a metempſychoſis, or tranſmigration 


IX 


of ſouls; and therefore the j : 
Immortal; 
McETEMPSYCHOSIS, tality of the ſoul. 


He alſo taught, that virtue is harmony, health 


-” 


thing; and that God, and therefore all 55 and every 9. 
harmony, See Harmony, N confit a 


PY THAGORIC theorem, or 
book of Euclid, See Trane oy ron 
PyTHAGORIC fetractiys. See the article Ph 
Py THAGORIC abacus, See the article Ap ACU 
PY FHIA, or PyTHIAN, in antiquity, the rien 
by whom he delivered oracles. See ORA EEE Apolly 
She was thus called fr $99 ghd ; 
| om the god himſelf, wh | 
Apollo Pythius, from his laying the 8 : * WAS intitleg 
others will have it, ao Ts avs, becauſ, . "Ty 
IS rn cauſe of rottenneſs ; or, according. e the fu 
muVFAW 2 | | 4 ers, from 
his —_ ae arenas people went to hear and 2 
The prieſteſs was to be a pure virgin. 
vercle, or lid, of a e vole 3 . ” ON the oy. 
thence, after a violent enthuſiaſm, delivered he trod; ang 
rather explained thoſe of the god; i. e. rehea * oracles, ox 
biguous and obſcure verſes, which were taken = ra 
All the Pythiæ did not ſeem to have had the fa wh 
poetry, or memory enough to retain their "gg AM 2 
and Strabo make mention of poets, who wer Thar 
as interpreters of Jupiter, &c, 3 Tys Pay, 
PyTHIA, or PYTHIAN games, were ſolemn 
honour of Apollo, and in memory of his 
Python with his arrows. See Games. 
he pythia were celebrated in Macedonia 
Pythium. They were the next in fame 
me; but m_ more ancient than they; 
they were inſtituted immediately after th 
pent. They were held every 8 xr — 0 wie 
Elaphebolion, which anſwered to our F ebruary "IO 
The pythia were alſo celebrated at Delphos; and it was th 
were _ moſt renowned. A part of Pindar's ee = 
8 as . praiſe of the victors in the Pythian games. See 
The critics are divided on the ſubject of the ſer f 
The poets ſay, that Juno made iſe of it to 3 — 
and prevent her bringing into the world Apollo and Diana. 
whom ſhe had conceived of Jupiter; and that it was for th 
reaſon Apollo killed it, ; 
Strabo ſays, it was no other than a famous villain, one Draco 
that Apollo ridded the world of.---Dickinſon, in his Delpti 
Phoenicizantes, maintains the Python of the Greeks to be the 
Typhon of the Phoenicians ; and the Typhon of the Phceni- 
nicians to be the Og of Scripture ; and Apollo, who flew it 
he will have to be Joſhua. i 
PVXIS “* nautica, in navigation, the ſeaman's compaſs. See 
CoMPASS. 
*The word is Greek, ug, where it literally ſignifies a box. 


Pyx1s, among anatomiſts, is alſo uſed for the cavity of the hip: 


RACTYs, © 


games infticuted in 


killing the ſerpent 


in a place call 
after the Ohm | 


for it is pretended 


bone. Sce ACETABULUM, 


E. D. among mathematicians, ſignifies guod erat demon- 


A conſonant, and the ſixteenth letter of the alpha- 
bet. See LETTER and ALPHABET, __ 
The Q has this peculiar to it, that it is always fol- 
lowed by an U. See U. ee 

The 2 1s formed from the Hebrew D, Keph ; which moſt 

other languages have borrowed ; though ſome of them have re- 

ted it again, particularly the Greeks, who now only retain 
it as a numeral character, called zomTe £T1onpov. | | 

In effe&, there is that reſemblance between the 2 and C, in 
ſome Languages, and K in others; that many grammarians, 
in imitation of the Greeks, baniſh the Das a ſuperfluous let- 
ter. Papias even affirms, that all the Latin words now wrote 
with a 2, were wrote among the ancient Romans with a 
C but we want better authorities. F or though that may 
hold in many caſes, inſomuch that we {till write indifferently 
yur or cur, cum or quum, quotidie or cotidie, &c. Let does 
it not thence follow, that they wrote cis, cæ, cid, for quis, 
que, nid. What inſcriptions authorize ſuch a reading? 
Far from this, the ancients ſometimes ſubſtituted © for C; 

and wrote quojus, quos, for cujus, cus, &c. See C. 

Varro, however, and ſome other grammarians, as we are told 
by Cenſorinus, &c. would never uſe the Q, The truth is, 
it's uſe or diſuſe ſeems to have been ſo little ſertled and agreed 
on, that the poets uſed the 2 or C indifferently, as beſt ſuited 
their meaſures ; it being a rule, that the Q joined the two 


following vowels into one ſyllable ; and that the C imported 


them to be divided, 
Hence it is, that Lucretius uſes cuiret for three ſyllables, in 
lieu of quiret 3 acua for agua; and that Plautus uſes relicuum 
for reliquum 3 as in quod dedi datum non vellem relicuum non; 
where the cuum mult be two ſyllables, otherwiſe the Trochaic 
verſe will be lame of a foot. | | 
In the French the ſound of the Q and & are fo near akin, 
that ſome of their niceſt authors think the former might be 
ſpared—Ramus adds, that till the eftabliſhment of royal pro- 
feſſors in the univerſity of Paris under Francis I. they always 
uſed Q in the Latin the ſame as in the French; pronouncing 
his, halis, kantus, &c. for quis, qualis, quantus, See K. 
Some very learned men make Qa double letter, as well as K 
and X—According to them, Q is evidently a C and U joined 
together—It is not enough that the ſound is the ſame ; but 
they ſee the traces of the CU in the figure of the Q; the / 
being only laid obliquely, ſo as to come within the cavity of 
theC; as C<. | 
To confirm this, they ſay the ancients wrote gi, ge, gd. 
Though Joſ. Scaliger, Littleton, &c. think this no proof of 
the point ; for in Gruter's inſcriptions, we find not only the 
©, but alſo the C, put for W; as Cintus, Quintus, ficis 
for ſiquis, &c. Yet no body ever imagined the C a double 
letter. See DOUBLE Letter, 

Q among the antients, was a numeral letter, ſignifying 500 ; 
as in the verſe, a 

Q velut A cum D quingentos vult numerare. 

A daſh over it, as & denoted it to ſignify five hundred thou- 
ſand, See A. | 

Qs alſo uſed as an abbreviature in ſeveral arts Q. Pl. in phy- 
ſicians bills, ſtands for quantum placet, or quantum wis, as 
much as you pleaſe of a thing. | 

Q. S. for quantum ſufficis, or as much as is neceſſary, 


ſtrandum, which was to be demonſtrated, 
Q E. F. quod erat faciendum, which was to be done. 
. D. is alſo frequently uſed among grammarians, &c. for 
quaſs dictum, as if it were ſaid, &c. or as who ſhould fay, 
AC, in medicine. See EMPIR1C. 
QUADRA, in building, any ſquare border, or frame, incom- 
paſſing a baſſo-relievo, pannel, painters or other work. 
The word is alſo uſed abuſively for a frame or border of an- 
other form; as round, oval, or the like. 
QUADRAGESIMA, a term ſometimes uſed for the time 
of lent ; becauſe conſiſting of forty days. See Lew rw. 
Hence, ſome monks are ſaid to lead a y iran life ; or 
to live on Quadrageſimal food all the year. | 
Quapr AGESIMA- ſunday, is the firſt ſunday in lent; ſo called 
becauſe it is about the fortieth day before eaſter. See EasTER. 
On the ſame account, the three preceding ſundays, are called 
Quinquageſima, Sexageſima, and Septuageſima. See Q v 1 x- 
QUAGESIMA, Oc. 
WADRAGESIMALS, QVUADRAGESIMALIA, denote 
'd-lent contributions, or offerings. See OBLATI0 N, Cc. 
4 was an ancient cuftom for people to viſit their mother- 
ene on /4:4-lent ſunday, and to make their offerings at 
_ high altar: and the like was alſo done in Whitſon-week 
- 2 as theſe latter oblations, c. were ſometimes commuted 
y 7 ' 1 En of Pentecoſtals, or Whitſon-farthings : ſo 


— 


1 


* 
* 
; @ . 
* * 


were the former alſo changed into a cuſtomary payment, called 
Quadrageſimals, Denarii Quadrageſimales, and ſometimes 
Lætare Feruſalem, from a hymn ſo called, ſung on that day, 


beginning, Feruſalem Mater omnium, &c, See PEN T E- 
cos r ATL, Ce. ; 


QUADRANGLE, in geometry, a quadrangular, or qua- 


drilateral figure; or a figure which has four fides, or four an- 
gles. See FiGURE and QUADILATERAL. 

To the claſs of Quadrangles, or Quadrangular figures, be- 
long the Square, Parallelogram, Trapezium, Rhombus, and 
Rhomboides, See SQUARE, PARALLELOGRAM, 


 RHhomsBus, Sc. 


A Square, &c. is a regular Quadrangle—a T rapezium an ir- 
regular one, See TI'RAPEZIUM. 

Quadrangular figures are not proper for fortification ; the 
flanks and flanked angles being too ſmall, See For T 1 F1- 
CATION, BASTION, Ce. | | 


QUADRANS, in antiquity, the fourth part of the As or 


Pound. See As and PounD. 


QUADRANSsS, in our cuſtoms, is the fourth part of a penny: 


or, a farthing. See PENNY and FAR THING, 


QUADRANT, QvuaDpsrans, in geometry, an arch of a 


circle, containing go degrees, or one fourth of the entire pe- 
riphery. See ARCH and CIRCLE. See alſo DEGREE. 
Sometimes, alſo, the ſpace or area included between this arch 
and two radii, drawn from the centre to each extremity 
thereof, is called a Quadrant, or more properly Quadrantal 
ſpace; as being a quarter of the entire circle, See Sx C- 
TOR, 1 


QUADRANT, alſo denotes a mathematical inſtrument, of 
great uſe in navigation and aſtronomy ; for the taking of 


altitudes, angles, Sc. See ALTITUDE and ANGLE, 

The Quadrant is variouſly contrived, and furniſhed with 
various aparatus, according to the various uſes it is intended 
for ; but they all have this in common, that they conſiſt of a 


Quadrant, or quarter of a circle; whoſe limb is divided into 


go degrees; that they have a plummet ſuſpended from the 
centre, and are furniſhed with Pinnulz, or fights, through 
which to look. See SIGHTSs, Se. 

The principal, moſt uſual, and uſeful Quadrants, are the 
Common or Surveying Quadrant, Aſtronomical Quadrant, 
Horodictical Quadrant, Gunter's 3 Sutton's or 
Collin's Quadrant, and the Sinical Quadrant. 


The Common or Surveying QUADRANT, (repreſented Tab. Sur- 


wveying, fig. 30.) is made of braſs, wood, or other matter; 
uſually 12 or 15 inches radius—Tt's circular limb is divided 
into 90, and each of thoſe ſubdivided into as many equal 
parts as the ſpace will allow ; either diagonally, or otherwiſe 
On one edge, or ſemidiameter, are fixed two immoveable 
ſights ; and in the angle, or centre, is hung a thread with a 
plummet. To the centre is likewiſe, ſometimes, fixed a label 
or moveable index, bearing two other fights like the index of 
a teleſcope—And in lieu of the immoveable ſights, is ſome- 
times fitted a teleſcope; though this more properly belongs 
to the aſtronomical Quadrant. | 

On the under fide, or face of the inftrument, is fitted a ball 
and ſocket ; by means whereof, it may be put in any poſi- 
tion for uſe, See BALL and Socket, - 

Beſides the eſſentials of the Quadrant, there is frequently 
added on the face near the centre, a kind of compartiment, 
called the Quadrat, or Geometrical Square; as in the fi- 
gure — This, in ſome meaſure, making a diſtinct inftru- 
ment of itſelf ; ſee it's deſcription and uſe under the article 
QUADRAT, 

The Quadrant is to be uſed in different ſituations, accord- 
ing to the dimenſions to be taken—To obſerve heights and 
depths, it's plane is diſpoſed at right angles to the horizon ; 
to take horizontal diſtances, the plane is diſpoſed parallel 
thereto. 19 


Heights and diſtances, again, may be taken two ways: viz. 


by means of the fixed ſights and plummet, and by the 


label. 


Uſe of the ſurveying QUADRAN T—To take the height, or 


depth of an object, with the fixed ſights and plummet Place 
the Quadrant vertically, and the eye under the fight next 
the arch of the Quadrant thus direct the inſtrument to the 
object, v. gr. the top of a tower, till the viſual rays thereof 
ſtrike through the fights upon the eye. 

This done, the portion of the arch intercepted between 
the thread and the ſemidiameter, whereon the ſights are 
faſtened, ſhews the complement of the object's height above 
the horizon, or it's diſtance from the zenith; and the other 
portion of the arch intercepted between the thread and the 


other ſemidiameter, ſhews the height itſelf of the object above 
the horizon, | 
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The Game arch likewiſe gives the quantity of the angle made 
by the viſual ray, and a horizontal line parallel to the baſe of 
the tower, 
Note, to obſerve depths, the eye muſt be placed over that 
ſight next the centre of the Quadrant. 
From the height, or depth of the object, in degrees thus 
found, which ſuppoſe 359, 35", and the diſtance of the foot | 
of the object from the K of obſervation carefully meaſured, ' 
- which ſuppoſe 47 foot; it's height or depth in feet, yards, &c. 
is eaſily determined by the moſt common caſe in trigonome- 
try, See TRIANGLE, | 
For we have here, in a triangle, one fide given, viz. the 
line meaſured; and we have all the angles: for that of the 
tower is always ſuppoſed a right angle, the other two 
therefore are equal to another right angle; but the angle 
obſerved is 35®, 35 ; therefore the other is 54% 25“. See 
ANGLE, : 
The caſe then will be reduced to this; as the fine of 542, 
25˙ is to 47 feet; ſo is the ſine of 35, 35', to a 4th term, 
Viz. 334 feet: to which add the height of the obſerver's eye, 
ſuppoſed 5 foot, the ſum 382 feet, is the height of the tower 
required, 
The further Uſe of the QUADRANT in taking of altitudes of 
objects, both acceſſible and inacceſſible ; ſee under the article 
A AA TITUDEL. | 
Uſe of the QUADRANT ix taking heights and diſtances by the 
index and fights, —To take e. gr. a height, as that of a tower, | 
whoſe baſe is acceſſible Place the plane of the inſtrument at 


QGU'A 


ſcheme. 2. Applying a ruler to the centre 


A B, mark upon the ſeveral parallels the d 8 and the lim 


ing to the altitude of the ſun when theres 2 correſpond. 
» fo 


hours; connect the points belonging, to the Sean e given 


a curve line, to which add the number our wit 
radius C A, fit a couple of ſights, and tort hour—Ty h 
Quadrant C, tie a thread with a plumme centre of the 
thread a bead to ſlide. | "> and 
If now the bead be brought to the par | f 

and the Quadrant directe to —4 ag il in the ſun is," 
through the ſights, the bead will ſhew the ho "ual ray Pals 
For the plummet in this ſituation cuts al] 3 
degrees correſponding to the ſun's altitude: Ay arallels j 
bead is in the parallel which the fun then 2 f 
through the degrees of altitude to which the fa Tribes, ang 
every hour, there paſs hour-lines ; the bead Ins is Elevated 
preſent hour—Some perſons who are not mike uſt ſhew the 
ſent the hour-lines by arches of circles, or cite nice, repre. 
lines; and that without any ſenſible error. OY firaight 


Gunter's QUADRANT, is a kind of Quadrant (repreſ 
ented 


Tab. Aſtronom 55.) invente 

3 | „ fig 55+) d by our countryman Edm. 
This, beſide the graduated limb, fixed fi 
met, as the other Quadrants; has, like 7 R 
cal projection of the ſphere on the plane of tho "TeOgraphi. 
with the eye placed in one of the poles ; by which e 
common uſes of other Quadrants, ſeveral uſeful tes the 
aſtronomy, &c, are eaſily ſolved, queſtions in 


and a plum. 


right angles to the plane of the horizon, and one of it's edges Uſe of Gunter's QUADRANT. 1, To find the ſun's meridian 


parallel thereto, by means of the plummet, which in that 
caſe will hang down along the other In this ſituation turn 
the index, till through the fight you ſee the top of the tower; 
and the arch of the limb of the Quadrant between that 
ſide thereof parallel to the horizon, and the index, will be 
the height of the tower in degrees: whence, and from the 
diſtance meaſured as before, it's height in feet, Ic. may be 
found by calculation, as in the former caſe ; or without cal- 
culation, by drawing, from the data, on paper, a triangle 
fimilar to the great one, whoſe baſe is the diſtance, and 
it's perpendicular meaſured on the ſcale, the height of the 
tower. See SCALE, 

Uſe of the QUADRANT in meaſuring horizontal diſtances— 
Though the Quadrant be a leſs proper inftrument for this pur- 
poſe than a theodolite, ſemicircle, or the like, by reaſon 
angles greater than Quadrants cannot be taken hereby; yet 
neceſſity ſometimes obliges perſons to have recourſe to it. 
The manner of it's application herein is the ſame with that 
of the ſemi-circle ; all the difference between the two inſtru- 
ments conſiſting in this, that the one is an arch of 180, and 

can therefore take an angle of any quantity ; and the other 
only an arch of 90, and therefore confined to angles of that 
quantity, See, therefore, SEMI-CIRCLE. 

Aſtronomical QUADRANT, is a large Quadrant, uſually 
made of braſs, ſometimes of wooden bars, only faced with 
plates of iron, or the like ; having it's limb curiouſly divi- 
ded, diagonally or otherwiſe, into degrees and minutes, and 
even ſeconds, if poflible ; with plain ſights fixed to one ſide 
of it, or inſtead thereof a teleſcope; and an index mov- 
ing about the centre, carrying either plain ſights, or a tele- 
ſcope. ” 

Theſe Quadrants are of principal uſe in taking obſervations of 
the ſun, planets, or fixed ſtars. See OBSERVATION. 
The ancients uſed only plain ſights; but the moderns have 
found it of great benefit to uſe teleſcopes inftead of them. See 
SIGHT and TELESCOPE, 

Add, that the contrivance of moving the index, by the help 
of a {crew on the edge of the limb, and of readily and eafily 
directing it, and the Quadrant upon it's pedeſtal, to any de- 
fired phænomenon, by means of the ſcrews and dented wheels, 
is a ſtill greater improvement of the inſtrument. 

The particulars of the mechaniſm whereby this is effected, 
would afford a very dry and intricate, as well as uſeleſs 
detail; which we ſhall omit, as being ſufficiently known 
among the inſtrument-makers : and in lieu thereof, content 
ourſelves with giving a figure or repreſentation. See Tab, 
Aſtronomy, fig. 53. us 
The uſe of this inftrument is obvious—Being adjuſted as 
above, and turned horizontally round on 1t's axis, till through 
the moveable teleſcope the object be ſeen to fall in with the 
point of interſection of the croſs bars; the degrees cut by the 
index give the altitude required. See TELESCOPE, 

Horodictical QUADRANT, is a pretty, commodious inſtru- 
ment, thus called from it's uſe in telling the hour of the day. 
See Hour and D1ar. 

It's conſtruction is fo ſimple and eaſy, and it's application ſo 
ready, that we ſhall deſcribe both ; for the uſe of ſome who 


may want other conveniences. 

Conſtruction and uſe of the Horodiftical QUADRANT — 
From the centre of the Quadrant C, (Tab. Aſtron. fig. 54.) 
whoſe limb AB is divided into 9oꝰ; deſcribe ſeven con- 
centric circles at intervals at pleaſure; and to theſe add the 
ſigns of the zodaic in the order they are repreſented in the 


nutes, the right aſcenſion of Arctu 


altitude for any given day; or the day « 
given ir — the en — for ay 
month in the ſcale next the limb ; the degree it of the 
limb is the ſun's meridian altitude. OW 
Thus, the thread being laid on the 18th o 
30', the altitude ſought And contrartly, he e. 
ſet to the meridian altitude, will ſhew the day of the - 
2. To find the hour of the day—Having put the 8 
ſlides on the thread) to the ſun's place in the ec); Ss 
ſerve the ſun's altitude by the Quadrant ; then, if x 2 
- laid over _ ſame in the limb, the bead will fall upon the 
ur required, 
Thus, ſuppoſe on the 1oth of April, the ſun bei 
the beginning of Taurus, I e the ſun's — pap 
the Quadrant, to be 360; I place the bead to the beginner 
of Taurus in the ecliptic, and lay the thread over 300 
of the limb; and find the bead to fall upon the hour- 
line mark'd 3 and 9 ; accordingly the hour is either 9 in the 
morning, or three in the afternoon—Again, laying the bead 
on the hour given (having firſt rectified or put it to the ſun's 
place) the degree cut by the thread on the limb, gives the 
altitude. | 
Note, the bead may be rectified otherwiſe, viz. by bringing 
the thread to the day of the month, and the bead to the 
hour-line of 12. 
3. To find the ſun's declination from his place given ; and con- 
trarytoiſe Set the bead to the ſun's place in the ecliptic ; move 
the thread to the line of declination ET, and the bead will 
cut the degree of declination required—Contrarily, the bead 
being adjuſted to a given declination, and the thread moved 
to the ecliptic, the bead will cut the ſun's place. 
4. The ſun's place being given, to find his right aſcenſion ; or 
contrarily—Lay the thread on the ſun's place in the ecliptic, 
and the degree it cuts on the limb is the right aſcenſion 
ſought—Contrarily, laying the thread on the right aſcenſion, 


it cuts the ſun's place in the ecliptic. 


5. The ſun's altitude being given, to find his azimuth; and 
contrarytuiſe Rectify the bead for the time (as in the ſecond 
article) and obſerve the ſun's altitude : bring the thread to the 
complement of that altitude; thus the bead will give the al. 
muth ſought, among the azimuth lines, 


6. To find the hour of the night from ſome of the five flars laid 


down on the Quadrant 1. Put the bead to the ſtar you in. 


it is off the me- 


t aſcenſion of the 
nto hours; 


to the ob- 


tend to obſerve, and find how many hours 
ridian, (by article 2.) then from the righ | 
ſtar, ſubſtract the ſun's right aſcenſion converted | 
and mark the difference : which difference added 
ſerved hour of the ſtar from the meridian, ſhews how mT 
hours the ſun is gone from the meridian, which is the hour 0 
the night, 

Suppoſe; e. gr. on the 15th of 
fourth degree of Gemini, I ſet t 
obſerving his altitude, find him to 
high, and the bead to fall on the hour-line 0 
then will the hour be 11 hours 50 minutes paſt n 
minutes ſhort of midnight. „ 
For 62, the ſun's right aſcenſion converted into times 9 


| 7 d from 13 hours 58 m7 
4 hours 8 minutes, which eee 1 be Ter vil 


2 hours, the ob- 
ſhews the hour 


May, the ſun being in the 
he bead to Arcturus; and 
be in the weſt about 529 
f two after non: 
oon, or 10 


be 9 hours 50 minutes; which added to 
ſerved diſtance of Arcturus from the meridian, 


of the night to be 11 hours 50 minutes. led Collar. pocket 


Sutton's QUADRANT, ſometimes, allo, QUaD8abl 


QU A 


- Ri ae quarter of the ſphere between the tropics, 
— ts — of the equinoctial, the eye being in the north 


| ight hand to the left are parallels of altitude, and 
33 — them are azimuths: the leſs of the two circles 
bounding the projection is 4 of the tropic of Capricorn, the 
rater 4 of that of Cancer—The two ecliptics are drawn 
from a point on the left edge of the Quadrant, with the 
characters of the ſigns upon them; and the two horizons 
drawn from the ſame point The limb is divided both 
a degrees, and time; and by having the ſun's altitude, the 
5 of the day may be here found to a minute. 
The quadrantal arches next the centre contain the calendar of 


months ; and under them, in another arch, is the ſun's decli- 


Or the projection are placed ſeveral of the moſt noted fixed 


etween the tropics, and next below the projection is 
e ee and line of ſhadows, See QA DRA x. ; 
Uſe of Sutton's or Collins's QUADRANT—To find the time 
if ſun-riſing or ſetting, his amplitude, azimuth, hour of the 
day, &c.— Lay the thread over the day and the month, and 


or winter, according to the ſeaſon; (which is called rectify- 
ing) then, moving the thread, bring the bead to the horizon; 
in which caſe the thread will cut the limb in the time of the 
ſun's riſing or ſetting, before, or after ſix; and at the ſame 
time the bead will cut the horizon in the degrees of the ſun's 
amplitude. _ ; i | 

Again, obſerving the ſun's altitude with the Quadrant, and 
ſuppoſing it found 459 on the 24th of April; lay the thread 
over the 24th of April; bring the bead to the ſummer eclip- 
tic, and carry it to the parallel of altitude 45%, In which 
caſe the thread will cut the limb at 55®, 15”, and the hour 
will be ſeen among the hour-lines to be either 4 paſt nine in 
the morning, or 197 paſt two in the afternoon. 

Laſtly, the bead among the azimuths ſhews the ſun's diſtance 


from the ſouth, viz. 50, 41. 


But note, that if the ſun's altitude be leſs than what it is at 


rallels above the upper horizon; the bead being rectified to the 
winter ecliptic. 


It is repreſented Tab. Navigation, fig. 18. and conſiſts 
of ſeveral concentric quadrantal arches, divided into eight 
equal parts by radii with parallel right lines crofling each other 
at right angles, | | 

Now, any of the arches, e. gr. BC may be accounted a Qua- 
drant of any of the great circles of the ſphere, chiefly of the 
horizon, and meridian; if, then, BC be taken for a Qua- 
drant, e. gr. of the horizon; either of the ſides, e. gr. 
AB, may repreſent the meridian ; and the other, AC will 
repreſent a parallel, or line of eaſt and weſt ; and all the 
other lines parallel to AB will alſo be meridians ; and all 
thoſe parallel to AC, eaſt and weſt parallels, or eaſt and 
welt lines, 0 

Again, the eight ſpaces into which the arches are divided by 
the radii, repreſent the eight points of the compaſs in a quar- 
ter of the horizon; each containing 11, 15“ | 

The arch BC is likewiſe divided into 909, and each degree 
ſubdivided into 127 diagonal- wiſe. 

To the center is fixed a thread, as AL; which being laid 
over any degree of the Quadrant, ſerves to divide the 
horizon. 

If the Sinical Quadrant be taken for a fourth part of the 
meridian; one ſide thereof, AB, may be taken for the 
common radius of the meridian and the equator; and 
then the other, AC, will be half the axis of the world 


grees of latitude, and the parallels to the fide AB, aſſumed 
irom every point of latitude to the axis A C, will be radii of 
the parallels of latitude, as likewiſe the {1ne-complements of 
thoſe latitudes, | 

ouppoſe, then, it be required to find the degrees of lon- 
gitude contained in 83 of the leſſer leagues, in the parallel of 
48 —Lay the thread over 480 of latitude on the circum- 
erence, and count thence the 83 leagues, or AB, begin- 
ning at A: this will terminate in H, allowing every ſmall 
interval, four leagues, Then tracing out the parallel HG, 
rom the peint H to the thread; the part AG of the 
thread thews that 125 greater, or equinoCtial leagues, make 
6% 15/; and therefore that the 83 leſſer leagues A H which 
—_ the GiErence of longitude of the courſe, and are equal 

e radi | c 

oe 3 of the parallel GI, make 62, 15“ of the 
i the ſhip fail an oblique courſe, ſuch courſe, beſides the 
ma] th and ſouth greater leagues, gives leſſer leagues eaſterly 
and weſterly; to be reduced to degrees of longitude of the 


of departure, nor on that of arrival, but in all the inter- 


| AN T—One of the beſt of Mr Sutton's Quadrants, | 
reſted Tab. Aftronomy, fig. 56) is a ſtereographic pro- 


Fe 5 atted to the latitude of London — The lines running 


bring the bead to the proper ecliptic, either that of ſummer | 


ſix o'clock, the operation muſt be performed among thoſe pa- 


Sinical Qu ADRAN T, is an inſtrument of uſe in navigation | 


The degrees of the circumference BC will repreſent de- | 


equator-—But theſe leagues being made neither on the parallel | 


mediate ones; we muſt find a mean proportional parailel be- 
tween them. | 

To find this, we have on the inſtrument a ſcale of cr:/5 La- 
titudes. Suppoſe, then, it were required to find a mean 
parallel between the parallels of 400 and 609, With your 
compaſſes take the middle between the 40th and both degree 
on the ſcale: this middle point will terminate againſt the 5 1ſt 
degree, which is the mean parallel required. 

Uſe of the Sinical QUADRANT is to form triangles upon, 
ſimilar to thoſe made by a ſhip's way, with the meridians and 
parallels ; the ſides of which triangles are meaſured by the 
equal intervals between the concentric Quadrants, and the 
lines N. and 8. E. and W. 

The lines and arches are diſtinguiſhed, every fifth, by a 
broader line; ſo that if each interval be taken for one 
league, there will be five between one broad line and an- 
other. 

Now, ſuppoſe a ſhip to have failed 150 leagues north-eaſt, 
one fourth north ; which is the third point, and makes an 
angle of 33®, 45', with the north part of the meridian— 
Here are given two things; viz. the courſe, and diſtance 
failed, by which a triangle may be formed on the inſtrument, 
ſimilar to that made by the ſhip's courſe, and her longitude 
and latitude; and hence may the unknown parts of the tri- 
angle be found, See TRIANGLE. 

Thus, ſuppoſing the centre A to repreſent the place of depar- 
ture ; count, by means of the concentric arches, along the 
point the ſhip failed in, as AD, 150 leagues from A to D: 
then is the point D the place the ſhip is arrived at; which 
note—This done, let DE be parallel to the fide ; and then 
there will be formed a right angled triangle AED, ſimilar 
to that of the ſhip's courſe, difference of longitude, and lati- 
tude: the fide AE gives 125 leagues for the difference of la- 
titude northwards, which makes 6®, 15“; and the fide DE 
gives 83 leſſer leagues anſwering to the parallels ; which being 
reduced, as ſhewn above, gives the difference of longitude— 
And thus is the whole triangle found. 

QUADRANT, in Gunnery, called alſo the Gunner's Square, 

is an inſtrument ſerving to elevate or point cannons, mor- 

tars, &c. according to the places they are to be levelled or 
directed to. SeeMorRTAR, LEVEL, Ce. 

It conſiſts of two branches, made of braſs or wood; one a- 

bout a foot long, 8 lines broad, and one line in thickneis 


as the former Between theſe branches is a Quadrant divi- 
ded into go degrees, beginning from the ſhorter branch, and 
furniſhed with thread and plummet. See it's figure repreſen- 
ted Tab. Fortification, fig. 4. 

The uſe of this inſtrument is eaſy; nothing more being re- 
quired but to place the longeſt branch in the mouth of the 
cannon or mortar, and elevate or lower it, till the thread cuts 
the degree neceſſary to hit a propoſed object. 

Sometimes, alſo, on one of the ſurfaces of the long branch 
is noted the diviſion of diameters, and weights of iron bul- 
lets; as alſo the bores of pieces. See ORDNANCE, Ca- 
LIBE R, &c. 

QUADRANT of Altitude, is an appendage of the artificial 
globe; conſiſting of a lamina, or flip of braſs, the length 
of a Quadrant of one of the great circles of the globe; and 
divided into go degrees. | 
At the end where the diviſions terminate, is a nut rivetted 
on and furniſhed with a ſcrew, by means whereof the inſtru- 
ment is fitted on to the meridian ; and moveable round upon 
the rivet, to all points of the horizon, See it's figure in Tab. 
Aſtronomy, fig. 61. | | 
It's uſe is to ſerve as a ſcale in meaſuring of altitudes, ampli- 
tudes, azimuths, c. See the manner of it's application under 
the uſe of the GLOBE. | 

QUADRANTAL, in antiquity, a veſſel in uſe among the 
Romans for the meaſuring of liquids, See ME asURe. 

It was at firſt called Amphora; afterwards Quadrantal, from 
it's form, which was ſquare every way, like a die. See A M- 
HO RA. | 

It's capacity was 80 libre, or pounds of water, which made 
48 ſextaries, 2 urnæ, or 8 congii. See Cox Ius. 

QUADRANTAL Space, in geometry. See QUADRANT. 

QUADRANTAL Triangle, is a ſpherical triangle, one of whoſe 

ſides at leaſt is a quadrant of a circle; and one of it's angles, 

a right angle. See SPHERICAL Triangle. 

QUADRANTATA Terre, in our antient law-books is 

uſed for a quarter of an acre; now called a Road. See ACRE 

and Roop. SecealloFarRDINGDEAL, 

QUADRAT, QvaDRaATUM, called alſo Geometrical 

Square, and Line of ſhadows, is an additional! member on the 

face of the common Gunter's and Sutton's Puadrants ; of 

ſome uſe in taking altitudes, c. SeeQUaDRANT. 

The Quadrat K LH, (Tab. Aſtronomy, fig. 55.) has each of 

it's ſides divided into 100 equal parts, commencing from the 

extremes; ſo as the number 100 falls on the angle; and re- 
preſenting tangents to the arch of the limb. 

The diviſions are diſtinguiſhed by little lines from 5 to 5, 


and by numbers from 10 to 10; and the diviſions being 
occaſionally 


the other four inches long, and the ſame thickneſs and breadth 


occaſionally produced a- croſs, form a kind of lattice, conſiſt- 
ing of 10000 little ſquares, : | | 
The proportion here, is, as radius is to the tangent of the 
angle of altitude at the place of obſervation (i. e. to the parts 
of the Quadrat cut by the thread) ſo is the diſtance between 
the ſtation and foot of the object, to it's height above the 
eye, See ALTITUDE, | 

Uſe of the QUADRAT, geometricul ſquare, or line of ba- 
dows—1. The Quadrant being vertically placed, and the ſights 
directed to the top of the tower, or other object whoſe 
height is required; if the thread cut the ſide of the Qua- 
drat marked right ſhadows, the diſtance from the baſe of 
the tower to the point of ſtation is leſs than the tower's 
height—Tf the thread fall on the diagonal of the ſquare, the 
diſtance is juſt equal to the height—If- it fall on that ſide 
marked verſed ſhadows, the diſtance exceeds the height. 
Hence, meaſuring the diſtance, the height is found by the 
Rule of three ; inaſmuch as there are three terms given—In- 
deed, their diſpoſition is not always the ſame ; for when 
the thread cuts the fide of right ſhadows, the firſt term in the 
Rule of three ought to be that part of the fide cut by the 
thread; the ſecond the fide of the ſquare ; and the third 
the diſtance meaſured If the thread cut the other ſide, the 
firſt term is the whole {ide of the ſquare, the ſecond the parts of 
the ſide cut by the thread, and the third the diſtance, 
For an inſtance of each—Suppoſe, e. gr. in looking at the 
top of a ſteeple the thread cut the fide of right ſhadows in the 
point 40, and that the diſtance meaſures 20 poles ; the caſe 
then will ſtand thus: as 40 is to 100, ſo is 20 to a fourth 
term, which I find to be 50 ; the height of the ſteeple in poles. 
Again, ſuppoſing the thread to fall on the other fide, in the 
point 50, and the diſtance to meaſure 35 poles ; the terms 
are to be diſpoſed thus: as 100 is to 60; ſo is 35 to a fourth 
term, viz. 21, the height required. | 

Uſz of the QUADRAT without calculation The preceding 
caſes may be performed without calculation where the divi- 
ſions of the ſquare are produced both ways, fo as to form the 
area into little ſquares. 
Thus, ſuppoſe, 1. The thread to fall on 40 in the fide of 
right ſhadows, and the diſtance be meaſured 20 poles ; ſeek 
among the little ſquares for that perpendicular to the fide 
which is 20 parts from the thread ; this perpendicular will 
cut the ſide of the ſquare next the centre, in the point 
50, which is the height required in poles, 
2. If the thread cut the ſide of verſed ſhadows in the point 60, 
and the diſtance be 35 poles; count 35 parts on the ſide of 
the Quadrat from the centre; count allo the diviſions of the 
perpendicular from the point 35 to the thread, which will be 
21, the height of the tower in poles. 


Note, In all caſes, the height of the centre of the inſtrument 


is to be added. See farther under SH A Dow. | 
QUuanrRaArt, in aſtrology, called alſo QUARTILE, an aſ- 


pect of the heavenly bodies, wherein they are diſtant from | 


each other, a quadrant, or ninety degrees. See ASPECT, 
This is held a malignant aſpect. See QUARTILE. 

QuvaDRAT, in printing, is a ſort of ſpace ; that is, a piece 
of metal, caſt like the letters, to be uſed occaſionally in com- 
poſing, in order to form the intervals between words, at the 
ends of lines, &c. See PRINTING. 
There are Quadrats of divers ſizes, as m Quadrats, n Qua- 
drats, &c. which are reſpectively of the dimenſions of ſuch 
let ters. 

QUADRA TA Legio, among the Romans, was a legion con- 
ſiſting of 4000 men. See LEGION. 

QUADRATIC Equation, is an equation wherein the un- 


| known quantity is of two dimenſions i. e. is the ſquare of the | 


root, or number ſought—As is, #*—=aÞ+b?, 'SecEQUaA- 
TION. 
uadratic Equations are of two kinds; ſimple, or pure; and 
adfected. | 
Simple, or pure QUADRATICS, are thoſe where the ſquare of 
the unknown root is equal to the abſolute number given: as in 
aa=36; ee=146; yy=133225. 
The reſolut ion of theſe is eaſy ; it being apparent that nothing 
more is required than to extract the ſquare-root out of the 
number or known quantity, SeeEXTRACTION, | 
Thus the value of à in the firſt equation is equal to 6; in the 
ſecond e— 12, and a little more, as being a ſurd root; and in 
the third example y = 365, See RoorT, 


Adfected QUADRATICS, are thoſe which between the higheſt | 


power of the unknown number, and the abſolute number 
given, have ſome intermediate power of the unknown num- 
ber: as, aa+2 ba = IOO. See ADFECTED. 

All equations of this rank are in one or other of the following 
forms; viz. aapad=R. aa d= R. ad—aa=R. 
There are ſeveral methods of extracting the roots of adfected 
Duadratics ; the moſt convenient is that of Harriot, Suppoſe 
x , = ; here x being aſſumed as a part of the root; 
a, the known quantity of the ſecond term, will be double the 
other part; and therefore half of @ is the other part—The 


QUA 

aa; which done, the root of the ſquare ma 
| y beextrate ij 

thus: 


x? Þoax== 02 
44 aa add, 
— C 
. eee r | 
1 g. 14. / (42. 62 888 


In lieu of the characters + and — 
avoid the neceſſity of diſtinguiſhing ee uſe 
SOLUTION. Caſes, 


Conſtruction of QUADRATIC Equations 38 
TION, 

QUADRATING of a piece, amo; 
that a piece of 8 be 45 rr perd 

riages; that it's wheels be of an equal height fs 
RIAGE, ORDNANCE, CAN NON, & 

QUADRATO-CUBUS, Quavna ans. 
CuBus, and QUADRATO-CuBo-Cyp 
uſed by Diophantus, Vieta, Oughtred, and ot 

_ 7th, and 8th powers of numbers, See Po wx RS 

QUADRATO-QUADRATUM, or BDiqnadratn 
power of numbers; or the product of the cub deg fourth 
the root, See PowER. e multipie by 

QUADRA TRIX, in geometry, a mechanical 
whereof we can find right lines equal to the ci 
circles, or other curves, and of the ſeveral 
ad ky, woof rd A Ar, c. 

r, more accurately, the Quadratix 9 : 
dental curve deſcribed ah, ſame ee 8 a tranſcen. 
whereof being given, the quadrature of the ar 
parts in the other curve, are likewiſe given. de Cy N 
Thus, e. gr. the curve AND, (Tab. Anahfis, f, URyE, 
be called the Quadrativ of the Parabola A MG 350 N 

demonſtrated that AP MA is = PNa, or APH 1 4 

PN, or APM APN. a, gr. Ab:. 
e moſt eminent of theſe Ouadratrices are ; 

tes, and that of Mr 8 for the 8 

Mr Perks for the hyperbola. 5 and that of 

QUADRATIX of Dinoſtrates, is a curve, 
Analyſis, fig. 22.) whereby the quadrature 
effected, though not geometrically, 
called from its inventor Dinoſtrates. 
It's geneſis is thus Divide the Quadrantal arch AN int 
any number of equal parts; in Na, &c, by a continual ie 
ſection—divide the radius A C into the ſame number of ws 
in the points Pp, Sc. Draw radii CN, cn, &c,—Laft £ 
on the points Pp, E9c. erect perpendiculars PM pm 5 
the curve formed by connecting theſe lines is the Nudratir 
Dinoſtrates. | 
Here, from the conſtruction, AB: AN:: AC: Ap; 
and therefore, if AB=a, ACS, AN=x, AP=j; ar 
—by. See QUADRATURE, 

QuaDRATRIX T/chirnhaufiana, is a tranſcendental curve 
AMmmB, (fig. 23.) whereby the quadrature of the circle is 
likewiſe effected; invented by Mr Tſchirnhauſen, in imita- 
tion of that of Dinoſtrates. 

It's geneſis is thus conceived Divide the quadrant AN}, and 
it's radius AC into equal parts, as in the former; and from 
the points P, p, &c. draw the right lines PM, pn, Ec. paral- 
lel to CB; and from the points N, », c. the right lines NM, 
nm, &c. parallel to A C—The points A Mm, Fc. being con- 
— = Quadratix is formed; wherein AB: AN:; 
Here again, ſince AB: AN:: AC : AP; if AB—g 
and AC, AN x, and APS; ax=by, See QQUa- 
DRA TUR E. 

QUADRATUM Cubi, QUADRATo-QUvADRATO 
QUADRATUM, and QUADRAT UM Surdeſolidi, &c. ate 
names uſed by the Arabs for the 6th, 8th, and 10th powers df 
numbers. See Po WE As. | 

QUADRATURE, QuarRATURA, in geometry, the 

act of ſquaring ; or of reducing a figure to a ſquare ; or find- 

ing a ſquare equal to a figure propoſed, See FIR Eau 

SQUARE. | 

Thus, the finding of a ſquare containing juſt as much ſurface, 

or area as a circle, an ellipſis, a triangle, or other figure, 5 

called the Quadrature of a circle, an ellipſis, a triangle, c 

the like. See CIRCLE, &c, 

The Quadrature of rectilinear figures comes under the com- 

mon geometry; as amounting to no more than the finding 

their areas, or ſuperficies; which are in effect their ſquats: 

See AREA, | : 

Squares of equal areas are here eaſily had, by only extracting 

the roots of the areas thus found; and on ſuch root 254 ld. 

conſtructing a ſquare, See S uA R E. See alſo the puree” 

lar methods of finding the areas or ſquares, under each uy 

lar figure, as TRIANGLE, PARALLELOGRAM 14 

PEZIUM, Oc. 

The Quadrature of curves, that is, 

area, or the finding of a rectilinear ſpace £qu 


pointz ito 
See Rz. 


» Bthe ſeein 
zed in it' Car. 


&c, See (0 AB. 


Icumterence of 
Parts thereof, Se 


AM mm, (Tg, 
of the circle is 
but mechanically ; thus 


the meaſuring of thei 
al to a cui 
linear 


ſquare thereof, will be compleated by adding one fourth of 


QUaDRATURE of the circle, or the 2 a ſquare equal 


of conſequence, that it were equal to a right line) the Qua- | 


Ceulen, who with infinite induſtry found, at length, that 


the ſquare of 174, or of 2, exceeds 2. If, again, you take 


annite ſum, as 2, 4, 1, Cc. and in general all ſuch as de- 


au A 


har ſpace, is a matter of much deeper ſpeculation ; and 


e higher geometry. See GEOMETRY. 

_ b 5 ebene <lecially of the circle, be a thing 
ee the firſt-rate mathematicians among the ancients were 
wa | licitous about, (ſee QUADRATURE 7 the circle) yet 
asf in this kind has been done ſo conſiderable, as in 
* g the middle of the laſt century; when, viz. in the 
3 1657, Mr Neil and my lord Brounker, and afterwards, 
2 dme year, Sir Chriſtopher Wren, geometrically de- 
- Arated the equality of ſome curves to a ſtraight line, 
pgs after this, others at home and abroad, did the like in 
=_ curves; and not long afterwards the thing was brought 
3 3 an analytical calculus, the firſt ſpecimen whereof 
dae ubliſhed was given by Mercator in 1688, in a de- 
= eme of my lord Brounker's Quadrature of the hy- 
8 by Dr Wallis's reduction of a fraction into an 


finite ſeries by diviſion, See Q ADPRATURE of the para- 


8 it appears by the way that Sir Iſaac Newton had be- 


fore diſcovered a method of attaining the quantity of all qua- 


drable curves analytically by his method of fluxions, before | 


668. See FLUX IONs. 
Ke between Sir Chriſtopher Wren and Mr Huygens 


i e two firſt found the Quadrature of any determi- 
2 ſpace— Mr Lebus afterwards found that of 
other ſpace ; and Mr Bernoulli in 1699, diſcovered the 

uadrature of an infinity of cycloidal ſpaces, not only ſeg- 
ments, but alſo ſectors, Sc. See QUADRATURE of the 
eycloid, QuADRATURE of the lune, &c. 


wen circle, is a problem that has employed the ma- 
33 of all ages ** ſtill in vain. See C IRC L E. 
It depends on the ratio of the diameter to the periphery, 
which was never yet determined in preciſe numbers, See 
DIAMETER, E9c, ; 
Were this ratio known, (which would imply the circumfe- 
rence's being expreſſed by ſome affection of the diameter; and, 


drature of the circle were effected: it being demonſtrated, that 
the area of a circle is equal to a rectangular triangle, whoſe 
two ſides comprehending the right angle, are the radius, and a 
right line equal to the circumference So that to ſquare the 
circle, all that is required is to rectify it, See CIRC UMFE- 
RENCEAandRECTIFICATION. 
Many have approached very near this ratio—Archimedes 
ſeems to have been one of the firſt who attempted it; which 
he did by means of regular polygons inſcribed and circumſcri- 
bed; and by uſing polygons of 96 ſides, fixed the ratio as 7 to 
22. POLYGON. 

Some of the moderns have come nearer, particularly Lud. a 


ſuppoſing the diameter 1, the circumference is leſs than 
4.14159265 35897932 3846264338 387950; but yet greater 
than the ſame number, if the laſt cypher be turned into 
an unit. 
Strict geometry here failing, authors have had recourſe to 
other means; and particularly, to a fort of curves, called 
Quadratrices: but theſe being mechanical curves, inſtead of 
geometrical ones, or rather tranſcendental inſtead of algebrai- 
cal ones, the problem is not fairly ſolved thereby. See Tk a ns- 
CENDENTAL, MECHANICAL, &c, QUADRATRIX, 
Hence, recourſe has been had, by others, to analytics—and 
the problem attempted by three forts of algebraic calcula- 
tions—The firſt gives a kind of tranſcendental Quadratures, 
by equations of indefinite degrees: as if x* + be equal to 
30, and be ſought, it will be found to be 3; becauſe 39 
3, is 27 T 3, or 30.— The ſecond by vulgar numbers, 
though irrationally ſuch ; or by the roots of common equa- 
tions, which for the general Quadrature, or it's ſectors, is 
impoſſible—The third by means of certain ſeries, exhibiting 
the quantity of a circle by a progreſſion of terms, 
Arithmetic, in effect, affords us very accurate and intelligible 
expreſſions for all rational numbers; but it is defective as to 
rrationals, which are infinitely more numerous than the 
former: there being e. gr. an infinity of them between 1 and 
2. The root of 2, which is a mean proportional between 1 
and 2, is a very obſcure idea; and it's magnitude is ſuch, as 


* 


creaſe in geomietrical progreſſion—And there are others, on 
the contrary, which make an infinite ſum; as the harmoni- 


cal progreſſion, +, f, 1, Sc. See PROGRESSION, 
But, here, we have only to do with the former, as expreſſing 


a finite magnitude; yet cannot even the ſum of theſe be al- 


ways found— Thus, we are certain, that it is impoſſible to 
find the ſum of the ſeries expreſſing the root of 2. 

Geometry, however, is free from the impoſſibility arithmetic 
labours under, of expreſſing irrational numbers. — Thus, the 
diagonal of a ſquare, whoſe ſide is 1, expreſſes the root of 2. 
See DIAGONAL, 


Vet in other magnitudes, geometry itſelf may fall under 


the ſame difficulty with arithmetic - For it is poſſible, there 
may be right lines which cannot be expreſſed but by an infinite 
ſeries of ſimilar lines, whoſe ſum it may be impoſſible to find. 
In effect, the right lines, which ſhould be equal to curves, 


are frequently of this kind In ſearching, e. gr. for a right 


line equal to the circumference of a circle, we find that the dia- 
meter being put 1, the circumference will be + —,, , #—, 
3+, 3, Fc. making an infinite ſeries of fractions, whoſe 
numerator is always 5, and the denominators in the natural 
ſeries of the uneven numbers ; and all theſe terms, alternately, 
too great, and too little, | | 

Could the ſum of this ſeries be found, it would give the Qua- 
drature of the circle; but this is not yet done; nor is it at all 


| Probable it ever will be done — That, however, is not yet de- 


monſtrated; nor of conſequence, is the Quadrature of the 
circle yet demonſtrated impoflible, 

To this it may be added, that as the ſame magnitude may 
be expreſſed by ſeveral different ſeries, it is poſſible the cir- 


cCumpference of the circle may be expreſſed in ſome other ſe- 


ries, whoſe ſum may be found—We have two infinite ſeries, 
expreſſing the ratio of the circumference to the diameter, 
though indefinitely, as above The firſt diſcovered by Sir Iſaac 
Newton; where the diameter being put 1, thè circum- 
ference, is 4— 4 —4 5 — T1, &c.— The ſecond, diſcovered 
by Mr Leibnitz; where the diameter being 1, the circumfe- 
rence, is 4 — 1 ＋ -, &c. The inveſtigation of each 
of which ſeries, by the calculus integralis, is as follows. 


Sir Jſaac Newton's QUADRATURE of the circle; or the in- 


veſtigation of his ſeries, for ſquaring the circle If the radius 
of the circle, AC=1 (Tab. Analyſis, fig. 24.) CP=x, 
Y = (I-) and / (1—a®) =1—£x2 —4x4— +, x6 
— 55% — 6 — "9, Sc. to infinity. Then will 

yds dx - 1 dx - 1 dx — g da— 4 — 48 d 
— x73 -l de-, Ac, to infinity. 


I, to infinity. 

When x becomes equal to the radius CA, the ſpace D CPM 
degenerates into a quadrant. Subſtituting, therefore, 1 for 
x, the quadrant will be 1 — 5 — g — fr — 2 2 — 22g, &c. 
in infinitum. Which ſame ſeries will meaſure the entire area 
of the circle, the diameter being 1. | 


Mr Leibnitz's QUADRATURE of the circle—Let the tangent 


KB (Tab. Analyſis, fig. 25,)=x, BCI; and the ſecant 
AC, infinitely near another CK, and the little arch K L be 
drawn with the radius CK; then will AK = dx, KC 
= (14Þx2.) Now fince the angles at Band L, are right 
angles; and by reaſon of the infinitely ſmall angle K CL, 
the angle BEC=KAC; we ſhall have 
EC; BC:: KA: KL 
y (1 +a) :1:;;dx:- 8 
Farther, CK : KL: : CM: mM 
dx | dx 
2 6 . * » 1 RY 
y (Sw): eg ik; "Fx 
Therefore the ſector CMA dx : (1 +x*)=4'd4x — x3 
dxpxtdx—x6 dx +33 dx — t dx, &c.) whence by the 


integral calculus, we find the ſector B CM, whoſe tangent 


K BS AXA ＋ NS- rr, c. in 
inſinitum. And therefore if B M be the octant of the circle, 
or an arch of 459, the ſector will be 1 - , -, &c. 
in infinitum, The double, therefore, of this ſeries, 1— 
3+1I—3+i— r, &c. in infinitum, is the quadrant of 
the circle; or if the diameter be==1, the entire area of 
the circle, 


that if you would expreſs it in rational numbers, which alone QUADRATURE of the lune Though a definite Luadtrature 


are clearly intelligible, you may ſtill approach nearer and 
nearer it's exact value, but never arrive preciſely at it, 

Thus, if for the value of the root of 2, you firſt put 1, it is 
viſibly too little; if, then, you add 4, it is too much; for 


away 3, you will find you have taken too much; and if you 
will return 2, the ſum will be too great Thus, may you 
N to infinity, without ever finding a number to ſtop 
Now theſe numbers, thus found, being diſpoſed in their 
3 order, what may we call an infinite ſeries, See 
ERIES, 


Farther, of infinite ſeries's there are ſome which only yield 


Vo I. II. 


of the entire circle, was never yet given; yet there have been 


various portions of it ſquared The firſt partial Quadrature 


was given by Hippocrates of Chio; who ſquared a port ion 
called, from it's figure, the lune, or lunuld. See Lu NE, 
where the Quadrature is ſhewn. | 

This Quadrature has no dependance on that of the cirele; 
but then ĩt only extends to the entire lune, or it's half; if you 
would ſquare any portion thereof, at pleaſure, the Quadra- 
ture of the circle comes in the way. | 

Yet ſome of the modern geometers have found the Quadra- 
ture of any portion of the lune at pleaſure, independantly of 
the rom of the circle; though ſtill ſubje& to a certain 
reſtriction which prevents the Quadrature from being perfect, 
and, as the geometricians call it, abſolute and indefinite, 
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In 1701, the marquis de I'Hopital publiſhed a new manner of 
ſquaring the parts of the lune taken different ways, and under 
different conditions though this, too, is imperfect in the ſame 
manner as the others. 


QUADRATURE of the ellipſis— The ellipſis, too, is a curve 
whoſe preciſe Qradrature in definite terms is not yet ef- 


fected. We have here therefore, as before, recourſe to a 
ſeries, 


Let AC (Tab. Analyſis, fig. 26.) =a GC=c PC=x. 
Then will 


2221222 —U ; 
But Id J=# 2a das 16a5 128a7 25049 g 


14 * r 


QU A 


y2=c2=(a2?—x2) : 42 
y= Cy (az—a2:; 4 
2 -* 4— K — 568 -e 


& 9 A 


— 1 2, c. in infinitum 
cycloid AM 2 5 ſegment of the 
It then mS=g G dx (-x) : x be 3 

to GM=AQ=x; we ſhall find the element "a 7 
of the area AMG=avx y/ ( — *r.) Which MHG 
ſame with the element of the ſegment of th being the 
de AO paar ps 0 1 equal to the hm 2 
cle and conſequently, the the 
micircle APB, a ec 
Hence, ſince CB is equal to the ſeminer: 

if that —=þp and AB Da; the rota Nez rug Circle, 
the ſemicircle APB, and conſequently, the „ and 
dical ſpace AD CS ap. Therefore the area wy al cycli. 
cycloid AC BA ap, and AMCBPA— : the ſemi. 
quently, the area of the cycloid is triple of th. 3 


equal to de. 


677 

in infinitum, Therefore, yd cdæ * — — ae Gare erating 
24 UADRATURE 2 logiſtic, or boar: 

_ Gra 7cx"0du the ſubtangent PT (Tab. Take fe * * 17 8 

e 


28a 25a Sc. in infinitum. 
if then for be put a; the quadrant of the ellipſis will be 
ac -g ac a4 - HAF Ac is ac, £9, in inſini- 


tum. Which ſame ſeries exhibits the entire area of the ellip- 
ſis, if a denote the entire axis. | 
Hence, 1. If / ac=1; the area of the ellipſis = 1— 5 
— I i TT ziir, Oc. in infinitum : whence it is 
evident that an ellipfis is equal to a circle whoſe diameter is a 
mean proportional between the conjugate axis of the ellipſis. 
2. Hence, alfo, an ellipſis is to a circle whoſe diameter is 
equal to the greater axis, as ac to a*; that is, as c to a, or 
as the leſs axis to the greater. Hence, laſtly, having the 
uadrature of the circle, we ſhall likewiſe have that of the el- 
lipſis, and on the contrary, 
QUADRATURE of the parabola—PFor the parabola we have a 


Pp=dx; then will 


Wherefore the indeterminate ſpace H 
rectangle of PM into PT. | 1 


ISQH=az; and, conſequently, S MP 
—=a(y—z); that is, the ſpace intercepted bet 
logiſtic ſemiordinates is equal to the rectangle of the ſubt 

| . 


ydx : dy a 
 ydx=ady © 
ſydx = ay 


» 18 equal to the 

Hence, 1, Let QS=z; then will the indeterminate ſp 
ace 

ween the two 


gent into the difference of the ſemiordinates 

2. Therefore the ſpace BAPM, is to the f. ace P 

as the difference of the ſemiordinates AB an j PM M$ 
difference of the ſemiordinates PM and SQ. » tothe 


uadratrix or tranſcendent curve, which gives it's ſquare. QUADRATURE of des Cartess cur ve, which is defined h 
| 


See QUADRATRIX. 
But it may be likewiſe had thus: 
a g= h See PARABOLA. 
an: 2 y1 12 =p 
ydx a: 2 x1 :2 dx 
D =3 avi=3p ſa y*=5 of. 
Hence, the parabolic ſpace is to the rectangle of the ſe- 


miordinate into the abſciſſe as + xy to xy; that is, as 2 
to 2. 
Nate If a curve be not ſuppoſed deſcribed, but only an equa- 
tion to it given, ſo as it does not appear e. gr. where the 
origin of „ is to be fixed, we are to put x in the in- 
tegral, and expunging what are multiplied by x, add to it the 
remainder, if there be any, under the contrary ſign ; to have 
the Quadrature ſought. 
QuaADRATURE of the hyperbola—For this, too, we have 
a Quadratrix, invented by Mr Perks, SceQUADRA- 
TRIX. 
The analytical Quadrature was firſt given by N. Mercator of 
Holſtein, the firſt inventor of infinite ſeries's. But Merca- 
tor finding his ſeries by diviſion ; Sir Iſaac Newton and Mr 
Leibnitz improved upon his method ; the one ſeeking them 
by the extraction of roots, the other by a ſeries preſuppoſed. 
See SERIEs. | 
Mercator QUADRATURE of the hyperbola between it's aſymp- 

totes—Since in an hyperbola within the aſymptotes, a®—by 
4-xy; or if a =I, (which may be ſuppoſed, ſince the de- 


termination of 6 is arbitrary.) 
| — — 
Then will 1: TTD | 
That is (the Diviſion being actually performed) 
y=I—vtr?—x3iput—x5+ x0, c. 
yd , du—33 dx xtdv—x3—dx+x0% dx, &c. 
dx N - ZK +433 —qxt+;x5—zx*%+53 87, Cc. 
in infinitum. 5 | 
QUADRATURE of the cycloid—Since TP (Tab. Analyſis, 
fig. 27) =PM ; in the triangle PMT, the angles M and 
T will be equal; and conſequently, TP Q—=2M. But the 
meaſure of the angle APQ is the half arch AP; which 
likewiſe meaſures the angle IPA. Therefore APQ =— 
TMP= Ms, by reaſon MP and mg are parallel. 
Wherefore, ſince the angles at S and Q are right angles, we 


have 

| MOTO pow 
Let, then, AQ=x, AB=1; then will POV (x—xx) 
and mS—=dx y/ (x—xx) : x. But it is ſhewn, that / (x 
) =X 2 — 2 43 2 — x5: 2 — 27:9 Cc. in 
infinitum. Therefore, dx V (x—xx) : x=( the numerators 
of the exponents being diminiſhed by two units in the divi- 


ſion by wx) y—* : 2 dy — 4 :: 2 Ax - : 2 dx — 45 2 
dx, Ic. in infinitum. Whoſe ſum 2K 1:2 - :2— 5 x5 : 2 
— yt x7 * 2, Cc. in infinitum, is the ſemiordinate of the 
cycloid QM referred to the axis AP. Hence, QM dx, 
or the element QM $4 of the cycloidical ſpace AM Q 


=2412 dr —+ 4312 dy=—=5 45:2 dy — a7 * dr, 


Sc. in infinitum, Whoſe ſum = . 2— 1 a5 2 — A7 2 


the equation, S2: x*::b—x: 5. 
Since, 52 y = by? — x3 

„ = (ba? — x3) : 52 

ydx = (bx? dy — x3 dx): 52 

Hax = 33: 3b —a+ 4755 


QUADRATURE of all curves comprehended under the general 


equation, y Vn (x+ a) 
Since y = (x +a) 1:m 


ydu=dv (x +a) Tom 
To render the element integrable; ſuppoſe, 
(a 4- a) II M= 
The will LE vue 


dx — muy" — 1 ty 


— 


| ydx mm du 


H dæ * : ＋ 1 e 1 (x+a.) Let a= The 


* mM | 
Remainder -— 4T 4 Vn a. Whence, the area of the curve 


m I (x +a) Vn (x + a)— ma y" a. 


UADRATURE, in aſtronomy, that aſpect, or ſituation of 
the moon, when ſhe is 900 diſtant from the ſun, See 
Moon. 

Or, the Quadrature is when ſhe is in a middle point of her 
orbit, between the points of conjunction and oppoſition ; 
which happens twice in each revolution, viz. in the fift 
and third quarter, See ORBIT, OyPos1T10N, and Cox- 
JUNCTION, | 

When the moon is in her Quadrature, ſhe exhibits that phaſis 
which we call the half moon, 7. e. ſhe ſhines with juſt half 
her face; and is ſaid to be biſſected, or dichotomized. dee 
PHAS IS and DICHO TOM. | 

In the moon's progreſs from the ſyzygies to her Quadraturs, 
her gravity towards the earth is continually increaſing by 
the action of the ſun; and her motion retarded for the 
ſame reaſon—Her motion, then, in her orbit is ſoweſt 
as her gravity to the earth is greateſt when in the Quadra- 
tures, See GRAyITY. 

In her receſs from the Quadratures to the ſyzygies, the gra- 
vity continually decreaſes, and the velocity increaſes. 

The ratio is thus; as radius is to the ſum, or difference of one 
and an half the co-ſine of double the diſtance of the moon 
from the ſyzygy, and half the radius; ſo is the addition oi 
BT avity in the Quadratures to the diminution or increaſe there- 
of in any other iituation. See S Yz YGO v. 

Hence the moon's orbit is more convex in the Kale, 
than in the ſyzygies; and hence the circular figure of 1 
moon's orbit is changed into an oval, whoſe greater 2X15 5 | 
through the Quadratures; and hence, alſo, the moon 3 vn 
diſtant from the earth at the ſyzygies, and more at the & 
dratures, See ORBIT. | - the 
It is no wonder, therefore, that the moon approach _ 
earth when her gravity is diminiſhed ; that acceſs = = 
the immediate effect of this diminution, but of the 1nne 


of the orbit towards the Quadratures. In 


QU A 


and within 35 degrees thereof, the ap- 
or move in antecedent ; 
gies, See APSIDES. 

pit undergoes various alterations in each revo- 
the greateſt when the line of the 
leaſt, when in the Quadratures. 


adratures, 
= 3 moon go backwards, 


but forwards in the ſyzy 
The moon's or 1dergo 
Jution—It's excentricity 15 
apſides is in the ſyzyg1es 3 


EXCENTRICIT V. : | 
84 one entire revolution, the nodes move ſlower 


1 flower as the moon approaches the Quadratures, and 
"ſt when ſhe is therein : but conſidering ſeveral revolu- 
Bon the nodes go back faſteſt in the Cuadratures. See 
K q 


ODE. £ 
a he inclination of the plane of the moon's orbit increaſes as 


the nodes go from the (yzygie, and is greateſt when the nodes 
are in the Quadratures. See INCLINATION. 
UVADRATURE-lines, or lines of Qu ADRATURE, are 
two lines frequently placed on Gunter's ſector. 

maked with the letter Q, and the figures 5, 6, 7, 


He I; of which Q ſignifies the ſide of a 8 and 
the other figures the ſides of polygons of 5, 6, 7, c. fides— 


S there ſtands for the ſemi-diameter of a circle, and go for 
a line equal to go® in circumference. See SECTOR, 
UADRATUS, in anatomy, a name applied to ſeveral 


3 in reſpect of their ſquare figure, as the Palmaris 
nators. i | 
2 is alſo a QA DRAT Us femoris, a member of the 


muſcle Quadrigeminus, ariſing from the apophyſis of the Q. 


iſchi and maintaining an equal breadth and bulk to it's 
3 juſt below the great trochanter.— See Tab. Anat. 


& +4 


If the angles be equal, and the ſides unequal, the figure is a 
reftangle, See RECTANGLE. 

If only the oppoſite angles and ſides be equal, the Quadrilate- 
ral is a drm, » ua See RHOMBOIDES, _ | 

If the oppoſite angles and ſides be unequal, the Quadrilateral 
is a trapexium. See TR AP EZ IU M. 

The two oppoſite angles of any Quadrilateral figure inſcribed 
in a circle, always make two right angles. See INSCRIBED. 


QUADRIDL*, Q GADRIL ILA, a little troop or company 
of cavaliers, pompouſly dreſſed and mounted; tor the perfor- 


mance of carrouſals, juſts, turnaments, runnings at the ring, 
and other gallant divertiſements. See JUsT, TuRNaA- 
MENT, O&c. 

*The word is borrowed from the Italian, being a diminutive of 
Squadra, a company of ſoldiers ranged in a ſquare : for 
Squadrare 1s, prayers to diſpoſe any thing ſquare ; whence 
their Quadriglia, the French Squadrille and Quadrille, and 
our Quadrill — It is not fifty years fince the French wrote 
Squadrille and Eſquadrille. | 

A regular carrouſal is to have at leaſt four, and at moſt 
twelve; Quadrills. See CARROUSAL. 

Of theſe Quadrills, each is to conſiſt of at leaſt three cava- 
liers, and at moſt of twelve. | 55 

The Quadrills are diſtinguiſhed by the form of their habits, 
or the diverſity of their colours. See COLOUR, LIVE“E 
RY, FACTION, Ce. | 
UADRIPARTITION, the dividing by four ; or a 
taking of the fourth part of any number, or quantity. See 
DIVISION, PARTITION, &c. | | 


Hence Quadripartite, &c. ſomething divided into four, See 
De ED and INDENTURE. 

QUADRIREME, QA DPRIRE uIsõ, a galley, or veſſel, 
with four oars on a ſide, See GALLEY. | 


Zanus, and (on account of its breadth) platyſma ragoides, isa| QUADRUGATA rerre, in old law records, denotes a 
team-land; or ſo much as can be tilled by four horſes, See 


ſquare muſcle lying immediately under the skin of the neck, 
PLOUGEH-LAN PD. | 


thence called alſo ſubcutaneus.— It ariſes thin and membra- | 
nous from the upper part of the ſpines of the vertebræ of QUADRUP ED, QuaprvUuPEs, in natural hiſtory, a 


the neck and the skin of the ſuperior parts of the cucullaris { four-footed beaft: or a. perfect, hairy, viviparous animal, 
and pectoral muſcle ; whence, ſpreading over the neck, it] having but four feet. See ANIMAL. 


. 7. N. 25. ; : 
A4 with the other muſcles of the Quadrigeminus, to 


turn the thigh outwards, See QUADRIGEMINUS, 
Qu ADRATUS gene, or maxillæ inferioris, called alſo mon- 
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becomes fleſhy, and is inſerted partly into the os hyoides, and 
partly into the under edge of the lower jaw—lIt adheres 
firmly to the panniculus carnoſus ; from which it is not ſe- 
parated without difficulty; and was not anciently diſtin- 
ouiſhed from it It ſerves to pull the lower jaw downward 
and awry. 885 
QUADRELS, in building, a kind of artificial ſtones, per- 
fectly ſquare, whence their name; made of a chalky, or 
whitiſh and pliable earth, &c, dried in the ſhade for two 
years, See BRICK and STONE. 


They were formerly in great requeſt among the Italian archi- | 


tects. 
AD RI GA“, in antiquity, a carr, or chariot drawn by 
four horſes. See CARR. | 

* The word is formed from the Latin, guatuor, four, and jugum, 

yoak. See BIG A. 

Various are the accounts we have of the author of the Oua- 
driga—Cicero makes it the invention of Minerva, —Hyginus 
attributes it to Erichthonius IV. king of the Athenians ; 
which ſentiment Virgil follows in his Georgics, lib. iii. v. 113. 
Aiſchylus gives Prometheus the honour thereof — Tertullian, 
de Spectac. j ix, fays it was invented among the Argians, by 
Trochilus, in honour of Juno; and at Rome, by Romulus, 
in honour of Mars, or Quirinus. Ado of Vienne, Chronic. 
AF 3. will have it to have been invented by one Procidus, 
about the time of the eſtabliſhment of the kingdom of Athens. 
Laziardels, Hit. "oi þ Epitom. I. xxiv. ſays the ſame of 
Triptolemus.—Laſtly, if there be not opinions enough al- 
ready, Herodotus gives us another; and ſays the Greeks bor- 
rowed it from the Lybians—Pliny tells us, that his ſeal was 
a Quadriga, lib. xvi. See SE AI. 
On the reyerſes of medals we frequently ſee victory, or the 
emperor, in a Quadriga, holding the reins of the horſes; 
whence theſe coins are called among the curious, nummi Qua- 
irigati and victoriati. See MEDAL. 
WADRIGEMINUS, in anatomy, a muſcle, or rather 
aſſemblage of four muſcles ; ſerving to turn the thigh out- 
ward, See THIGH. | 
The firſt of the conſtituent muſcles of the Quadrigeminus, is 
the pyriformis ; the ſecond and third the gemini; and the 
fourth quadratus femoris. See each deſcribed under it's pro- 
per article, PVR 1FoRmMmIs, GEMINI, &c, 
QWADRILATERAL, in geometry, a figure whoſe peri- 


meter conſiſts of four right lines, making four angles; 


whence it is alſo called a Juadrangular figure. 8 4 
DRANGUL AR. N L 5 N 
f the ſeveral angles be right, the figure is a rectangular 

uadriateral—If oblique, an oblique-angular Quadrilateral. 
Herre ULAR, c. 

e lides of a Quadrilateral be equal, and the angles right 
Fan ne ” +a See SQUAR b. . =” 
- 11des de equal, but the angles unequal, the fi 
rhombus, See RHomBU 8. . e 


ſtomachs, hearts, and the nerves. 


There is a great analogy between the ſtructure of Quadru- 
peds, and that of man The principal differences reſult from 
their different poſture; and are ſeen in the legs, heads, necks, 
See Foor, HEAD, 
NECK, STOMACH, Cc. 

Quadrupeds are divided by Mr Ray, into thoſe which are 
hoofed, ungulata, and clawed or digitate, unguiculata, 


HeoofedQUADRUPEDS, are either, 


I. Whole-hoofed, ſolidipeda, Moyoynaa, Moyu v, ſolidungu- 
la: as the horſe, aſs, the onager or wild aſs ; the mule, and 
the zebra of Africa, or the fine ſtriped Indian or African aſs, 
almoſt like a mule in form and ſtature. See Hoof. 

Of the whole-hoofed kind, Ariſtotle has obſerved, that no 
one hath two horns—(he might have ſaid any horns} no one 
hath the talus, or aſtragalus, nor have the males any appea- 
rance of breaſts, See Horn. : > 

IT. Cloven-footed, and that either 19, into two diviſions 
only; as the Ai, or biſulcate kind, which are again ſub- 
divided into ſuch as are, firit, | | 
Ruminant, MnpuxdCovTa, that is, ſuch as chew the cud ; and 
theſe either have hollow and perpetual horns, as the bull, 
ſheep, and goat-kind ; or deciduous, horns, as the hart and 
deer-kind, which uſually ſhed their horns annually, See 
RUMIN AN T and HEAD, 

Of the bull find are reckoned theſe: the common bes or bul- 
lock, of which the male is taurus, the female wacca : the 
German wrus, urochs, or aurochs the biſen : the bonaſus : 


the bubalus, or bufals the bos Africanus of Bellonius, Ob/. 


I. ii. c. 50. which he takes to be the bubalus of the an- 


cients. 


Of the /hrep-kind, beſides the common fort, are reckoned 


the Arabian ois laticauda, whoſe tail is ſometimes of 30 
pound weight; the ovis frepficeras cretica Bellonii ; the 
ovis Africana, with ſhort hair inſtead of wool; the ovis 
Guineenſis, or Angolenſis of Marcgrave, Hiſt. Braſil. l. vi. 
8 

Of the goat-kind, are, beſides the common capra domeſtica; 
the ibex, or German ſteinbock, found in the tops of the 
Alps; the rupicapra, French chamois, or German goms; 
the gazella Africana, or antelope ; the gazella Indica; the 
capra ſylveſtris Africana Grimmii; the capra mambrina, or 
Syriaca of Geſner; the buſelaphus, or moſchelaphus Caii in 
Geſner ; the tragelaphus Caii in Geſner; &&c, 

Of the hart or deer-kind, are reckoned, the cervas, "Exagos, 
or red deer; the cervus platyceros or palmatus, the fallow 
deer; alce or the elk; rangifer, the rain- deer; the axis 
Plinii, according to Bellonius ; the caprea Plinii, the cugu- 
acu- etc, and cuguacu-aapara of Marcgrave ; the caprea 
Groenlandica. 

Secondly, of cloven-footed animals into two parts only, and 
which do not chew the cud, there is only the hog and ſwine- 
kind: under this head, beſides the common ſwine, are recko- 


ned the wild boar, or ſwine; the porcus Guintenſis Marc- 


gravii; 
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gravii; the porcus Indicus, called babyrouſſa ; the tajaca or ; 


aper mexicanus moſchiferus of Dr. Tyſon, called by Marc- 
grave, tajaca cunigoara, by others guauhtla coymalt, and 
guapixotl, and by Acoſta and ſome others zaino. 

29, There are ſome Quadrupeds, whoſe hoof is cloven into 
four diviſions; and theſe ſeem to be not ruminant : as the 
rhinoceros, the hippopotamus, the tapijerete of Braſil, the 
capy-bara of Braſil, and the animal moſchiferum, 


Clawed or digitate QUADRUPEDS—Of this kind, there are, 


firſt, a ſort whoſe claws are not divided or ſeparated, but 
adhering to one another, covered with one common skin, 
but with obtuſe nails, ſticking out round the margin of the 
foot ; as the elephant, which is anomalous, and not clearly 


referable to this kind, or to that of cloven-footed Quadrupeds. 


A ſecond ſpecies of this digitate-kind of Quadrupeds, which 
has only two claws, is that of camels; and though theſe 
have no horns, they both ruminate, and have alſo the four 
ſtomachs of horned ruminant animals. 

Of the camel, or dromedary there are two ſorts ; one hav- 
ing but one bunch on the back, the other two. 

To this kind alſo belong the Peruvian glama, which ſome 
have reckoned among the ſheep-kind ; as alſo the pacos, the 
ois Indica, or Peruviana vulgo, much leſs than the 


glama. 


A third ſpecies of this unguiculate-hind, includes ſuch ani- 


mals, as the Greeks called ITaeruwuye, and Arflporouopa, 
which have the foot divided into many claws, with broad 
nails on them ; as the ape and monkey kind. 

Of theſe, ſome have no tails, and are called ſimiæ, or apes : 

others have tails, and are called monkeys, cercopithect ; and 
ſuch as have either Jong or ſhort tails, if they are of a larger 
ſize, are called papiones, or baboons—T here are great num- 
bers and varieties of this ſpecies of Quadrupeds; of which na- 
turaliſts have deſcribed theſe : viz. the orang outang, or 
homo ſylugſtris of Dr Tyſon, deſcribed by him in a particular 
diſcourſe : the guarita of Braſil, Marcgravi ; the cagui of 
Braſil, greater and leſſer; the cay of the ſame region, deſcri- 
bed by Lerius ; the caitaia of the ſame country; the cerco- 
pithecus barbatus Guineenſis, two or three ſorts of it; the 
cercopithecus angolenſis major ; the cercopithecus non barbatus 
Clufii ; the cercopithecus Cluſ. called ſagourn : laſtly, if apes 
and monkeys have their ſnouts very prominent like dogs, they 
are called cynocephali. 
A fourth ſpecies of this anguiculate-kind, is, when though the 
claws are many, yet they are not covered at the end with 
broad flat nails, like monkeys or apes ; but are rather like 
the talons of hawks, c. crooked, and ſharp-pointed, 

Theſe, in reſpect of their teeth, may be divided into ſuch as 
have many dentes primores, or inciſores, (that is, cutting 
teeth) in each jaw, of which there are two forts ; a greater, 
which either have a ſhort, round head, as the cat-kind ; or a 
leſſer ſort, having a long ſlender body, with very ſhort legs, 
as the weaſel or vermin-kind.-— There are alſo ſome of this 
ſpecies of Quadrupeds, which have only two large remark- 
able teeth in each jaw : theſe are the hare-kind, and live only 
upon herbs, graſs, Tc, | 
Of the cat-kind of Quadrupeds are reckoned to be the lion, 
the tyger, the pardalis, whoſe male is pardus, and female 
panthera, the leopard ; the lupus cervarius, or lynx; the 
catus pardus, or cat-a-mountain ;z the common cat; and the 
bear. 

Of the dog-kind are reckoned the wolf; the lupus aureus or 
Jackall ; beſides the common dog, of which kind they enu- 
merate, the maſtive ; the canis Venaticus graius, Græcus, or 
Scoticus, the greyhound ; grains Hibernicus, or the Iriſh 
greyhound ; the canis Venaticus ſagax, indagator, ſectator 

ferarum, &c. the hound; canis Venaticus Hiſpanicus or 

Aviarius, the ſpaniel for land or water ; vertagus or tumbler ; 
canis OrxspEr, or domęſticus, the houſe-dog ; canis melitæus, 
or the lap-dog ; canis getulus or [landicus, the ſhock : and 
of all theſe forts there are many varieties of mongrels, and 
hybridous breeds. | 
Another ſort of the dog-kind is the fox; the animal zibe- 
thicum, or civet-cat, as it is corruptly called, but by it's 
teeth and ſnout, is plainly of the dog-tribe ; the American 
coati, or rackoon, or rattoon ; the yzquiepate ; the carigueya, 
maritucaca, carigoy, ropoza or poſſum ; the taxus or meles ; 
the badger, grey, or pate; the /utra or otter ; the phocd, 
ſea-calf, or ſeale; the equus marinus, morſe, or ſea-horſe, 
miſtaken by ſome for the hippopotamus ; the Dutch call him 
walras, the Danes and Iſlanders roſmarus ; laſtly, the manati 
or vacca marina, the fea-cow. 

Of the vermin, or weaſel-kind of Quadrupeds, is, firſt, the 
muſtela vulgaris, the common wealel, in Yorkſhire called 

foumart or fitcher, aden; the viverra Indica, called quel 
and quirpele ; and another ſort called mungo, and mungathia, 
of a reddiſh grey: the muſtela, ermine, or float, if white; 
and muſtela filveſtris, the ferret ; putorius, the pole-cat ; 


martes or foyna, the marten or martlet ; mu/tela zibellina the | 


fable ; laſtly, the genetta ; and the ichneumon Bellonii. 
Of the hare-kind of Quadrupeds, are firſt, lepus, or the com- 
mon hare; cuniculus, the rabbet or coney; tapeti, or 


1 


| 


Anomalous QUADRUPED8—To theſe ſeveral kin 


Q, ſervitia. 


QUASTA, in our ancient writers denotes an indulgence, or 


QUASTUS?, in law, is that eſtate, or thoſe e 


QUAKERS, a religious ſect, who made 


ov a 


common rat ang 

4 . 

fron an aquaticug, 

e um, maj 

minor ; the dormouſe or ſleeper, mus noricus Ce and 
3 


. p 1 
pinus ſeu Marmotta ; the cavia cobaya, or a Al. 
s 


canus, the Guinea-pig 3 the agati, and paca of B 
mus Norwegicus, or leming; the glis Geſneri, or 
the mus Indicus, &c. ; 


Ameri. 
raſil; the 


the „ ell ; 


lowing anomalous ones muſt alſo be added. cs the 
(1) Such four-footed viviparous animals, as hay 
ſnout, with their feet divided into many cla 45 
having teeth; as the echinus terreſtris, 
or hedge-hog ; erinaceus Indicus albus; fata or av. 
prima of Marcgrave ; tatuete of Braſil, or the ew 
of the armadillo, according to Marcgrave; 41 noſe 23 
third ſpecies of armadillo ; Tatu Muſtelinus, Soc Ty 5 
the weaſel- headed armadillo; talpa, the mole, warp : ON 
warp 3 mus araneus, ſhrew, hardyſhrew, ſhrew-mouſ: 335 
(2) Quadrupedous and viviparous animals with a lon 5 
having their feet divided into many claws or toes 15 bert 
out teeth; as the tamandua- guacu of Braſil, Maregrs vs > 
ſus e Cardani, the great ant- bear; the ri Fol 
050 _— - Marcgrave's lefler ant-bear, ps 
3) Anomalous flying Quadrupeds, with a ſhor 
their feet divided * Rn: being of as = 
flitter-mice; of which there are ſeveral ſizes and different f _ 
(4) There is one very anomalous animal which has but they 
claws on each foot ; and that is the als, or ignavus of M ta 
grave, the ſloth or ſluggard. gag 
(5) Viviparous and fanguineous Puadrupeds, breathin with 
lungs, but having only one ventricle in the hw. a 
rana aquatica, the frog or froſh ; rana arborea, ſeu 8 | 
lus viridis, the ſmall tree or green frog; bufo, five rubeta he 
toad; 7e/tudo, the tortoiſe, in Greek yeawyy of theſe there 
are land and water ones, and many different ſpecies in foreion 
parts. See TORTOISE. ; 
(6) Oviparous Quadrupeds, with a long tail ſtretchel out 
horizontally, are the lizard-kind ; as lacertus omnium na- 
ximus, the crocodile ; cordylus, five caudiverbera, uromaſtix 
Eræcis, larger than the green lizard ; tapayazin Nove 
Hiſpanie ; lacertus orbicularis of Hernandez; lacerius dul. 


ih 
7 


garis, the common eft, ſwift, or newt ; lacertus uirides, 


the green lizard ; /acertus fucetanus Aldrovandi, at Rome 
and Naples called the tarantula ; lacertus Indicus, called 
ſenembi and inguana ; lacertus Braſilienſis, called tyuguacu, 
and temapara by Marcgrave ; the taraguira, ameira, tara- 
guico Aycuraba, Americima, Curapopepa, Teiunham, &c, of 
Marcgrave ; the lacertus Indicus; the ſcincus, or craco- 
dilus terręſtris; the ſeps, or lacerta chocidica, à kind of 
footed Jerpent ; /ellio, the ſwift, or ſpotted lizard ; ſala- 
mand terreſtris ; ſalamandra aquatica, the water eft; 
lactrta volans Indica ; and the chameleon, or camelion, 


QUADRUPLE, a ſum or number multiplied by four, or 


taken four times. See RATIO and MULTIPLE. 


QUADRUPLE is particularly uſed for a gold coin, worth four 


times as much as that whereof it is the Puadruple, 
The Quadruple of the Spaniſh piſtole is a piece of four piſtoles, 
worth about three pounds twelve ſhillings ſterling, called allo 
double doubloon. 
The Quadruple of the louis d'or is only equal to two lous 
d'ors or French piſtoles, or one pound thirteen ſhilling 
ſterling. SeePISTOLE. 


QUE plura, a writ that anciently lay where inquiſition 


had been made by an eſcheator, of ſuch lands or tenements ® 
any man died ſeized of, and all was ſuppoſed not to be found 
by the office. See ESCHEA TOR. | | 
This writ was to enquire what more lands or tenements the 
party died ſeized of.— But it is now made uſeleſs by taking 
away the court of wards and offices, | 

See PER gue ſervitia. 


remiſſion of penance ; expoſed to ſale by the popes. See I- 
DULGENCE and QUASTIONARII, 


QUASTIONARIq, in our ancient law-books, were peb- 


door to doof, 


ple who went about with indulgences from ee 


deſiring charity either for themſelves or others. 
G EN CE. | 
Matt. Weſt, obſerves, 1240, that the king, Terran ſaam fe. 


p : ; . 9911 74 
Papales Quzſtionarios, depauperart, c. be / RN which a 


man hath by acquiſition, or purchaſe; in contradiſtineo, tv 
hereditas, which is what he hath by deſcent, 
QUEST and GooDs, | 


* Glany. lib. vii. aut habet hareditatem tantum, 
tantum, aut hareditatem & quæſtum. | * 
their appear? 2 


wel quæſlun 


ty of countenance; a coldneſs and ſparingneſs of diſcourſe, 


and rallied in writing, and expoſed on the theatre: but they 


that it is not opinions, or ſpeculations, or notions of what 


QU A 


iu. England, during the time of the inter-regnum. See | 


They took their origin from George Fox, an illiterate perſon, 


born at Draiton in Leiceſterſhire ; and by profeſſion a ſhoe- 

3 of thoſe times tell us, that as he wrought at his 

trade, he uſed to meditate much on the ſcriptures 3 which, 

with his ſolitary courſe of life, improving his natural _—_ 

choly, he _ at w__ to co viſions ; and, in conſe- 

eof, ſet up for a preacher. . 

The I Ed bet few articles of faith; dwelt 

moſtly on morality ; preached mutual charity, the love of 

God, and a deep attention to the inner motions and ſecret 

workings of the ſpirit—He would have a ſimple worſhip, and 

religion without any ceremonies 3 making it a principal point 

to wait in profound filence, the motion and direction of the 

irit. | ; 

12 dae of the times, the novelty of the doctrine, and 

the great appearance of devotion in the man, ſoon gained him 

diſciples; and ſome unuſual ſhakings and convulſions which 

they were ſeized withal at their firſt meetings, procured them 

the appellation Quakers : 
They profeſs a great auſterity of behaviour ; a ſingular pro- 
bity and uprightneſs in their dealings; a demureneſs and gravi- 


to have time to weigh what they ſay ; a great deal of frugali- 
ty in their tables, and of plainneſs in their dreſs, 
They declaim much againſt the intereſted views of the Engliſh 
miniſters ; blame all war, and ſet aſide all uſe of oaths, as 
prohibited under the goſpel. See AFFIRMATION. 
According to the genius of riſing ſects, an eager zeal at firſt 
Jed them to ſome extravagancies: they would run about the 
ſtreets naked; and were frequently in priſon for interrupting 
the miniſters in ſervice time, 
One of their company, Naylor, is ſaid to have had the im- 
piety to allow his followers to call him ſon of God, ſon of 
juſtice, and king of Iſrael; to ftrew garments before him, 
and hail him at his entry into Briſtol, with Hoſanna ſon of 
David. He had his trial for the ſame, was whipped for blaſ- 
phemy, and excommunicated by the reſt, 
Beſide other penalties inflicted on them, they were laughed at, 


deſpiſed alike both the preſs and the priſon, and formed their 
ſet, maugre all oppoſition of both; and under the direction 
of Fox, Dewsbury, and others, grew from a looſe, undiſci- 
plined multitude, into a regular body, with ftated laws and 
polity ; which they retain with great ceconomy to this day. 
The modern Quaſers retain nothing of the extravagancies 
charged on their leaders ; having approved themſelves a ſober, 
quiet people, of exemplary morals, and remarkably charitable 
and * to each other. 
Their doctrines are not eaſily collected; at leaſt, not eaſily 
repreſented out of their own terms, which appear ſomewhat 
ambiguous, 
They hold Chriſt to be a light which hath lighted every man; 
and that whoever will ſoberly and ſeriouſly turn into himſelf 
with a ſincere deſire to know and practiſe his duty, will not 
fail to find there a ſufficient director; a ray from the fountain 
of light illuminating the underſtanding, and aſſiſting to di- 
{tinguiſh good from evil. 

They add, that ſuch as follow the directions and convicti- 
ons of this light, ſhall be holy and acceptable to God ; 'and 
that this was the end of Chriſt's coming into the world—That 
ſo far as they follow this light, they ſhall be infallible ; and 


is true, or ſubſcription of articles or formula's of faith, how 
ſoundly ſoever worded, that make a man a true believer or 
chriſtian ; but a conformity of mind and practice to the will 
of God, according to the manifeſtation and dictates of this 
divine principle of light within them, 

ur Saviour's injunction about baptiſm they underſtand, in'a 
figurative ſenſe, of a converſion and change of the heart ; 
and wholly negle& the outward ſign—Water-baptiſm they 
hold was only John's; that it was no more than a type 
or figure, fitted for the infant-ſtate of the goſpel ; and 
2 now uſeleſs, in a diſpenſation, which is ſpiritual and 

ward. | 
The fame they hold of the ſupper; alledging, that both allude 
to old Jewiſh practices, and were uſed as types or ſignifications 
a near and accompliſhing work—They add, that the com- 
munion of faints conſiſts only in a participation of the ſame 

ume principle, ſhewing itſelf in an unity of ſpirit. 

* to miniſtry and ordinances, they deny that any are 
to be uſed of man's wit, or will, or carnal invention, or 
tations or other than what the inward principle directs | 
e to—Accordingly, they have no perſons ſet apart for the 
2 3 but without diſtinction of quality or ſex, every one 
y » Be . I and ee converſation, and believes 

| called or moved thereto, is permi 
and propheſy in their aſſemblies. - e e wok 


cy own the ſcriptures to be given 
and allow them 6p = 


QUALE Jus, was an ancient writ judicial, which lay where 


by divine inſpiration, | QUALIFICATO R, in the canon-law, a divine appointed 


o 1. II. ppellation of on form of ſound words | 


but refuſe to call them the word of God, as being a deno- 
mination properly attributed to Chriſt alone—They add, that 
what makes them more ſcrupulous in this reſpect, is, that 
people are apt to be hereby led to think that if they have the 
ſcriptures, they have all; and ſo look for no farther word or 
light. 
They acknowledge the holy three that bear record in heaven, 
father, word, and ſpirit ; but reject the ſchool-terms, trinity, 
diſtin, perſons, hypoſtaſes, &c. as not ſcriptural, and as apt 
to convey too groſs ideas, | 
They have been even charged with denying the incarnation, 
our Saviour's humanity, divinity, plenary ſatisſaction, and 
the reſurrection of the dead: but this is injurious to them; 
and all that can be juſtly faid, is, that they do not allow of 
them in the ſame ſenſe, or ſpeak of them in the ſame terms, 
as is commonly done among others.— They allow the incar- 
nation, and that the Godhead dwelt bodily in Jeſus ; and yet 
many of them ſay, there is no Chriſt but what is within them : 
whence it ſhould ſeem their notion of the incarnation only 
implied this, that the light, which they call the Chriſt with- 
in, dwelt in the man Jeſus Chriſt fully—Their reaſoning, 
here, is, that Chriſt as God, not being diviſible, the meaſure 
or manifeſtation of the ſpirit of Chriſt in us, is a manifeſta- 
tion of the ſame Chriſt which dwelt bodily and fully in the 
man Jeſus Chriſt, | | 
They are ſilent as to the hypoſtatical union; and ſome of 
them are charged with allegorizing away the whole hiſtory of 
the crucifixion, the reſurrection, and aſcenſion ; though their 
beſt and moſt approved writers have been very explicit in their 
acknowledgment of the reality of the hiſtory. 
They decline the uſe of modes or forms of civility ; expreſ- 
ſing their reſpect to their ſuperiors no other way but by obey- 
ing all juſt laws under their government. | 
The ſyſtem of Puateriſm is laid down in fifteen theſes, by 
Robert Barclay, in a well writ apology addreſſed to king 
Charles II. Their hiſtory, writ in Low Dutch by William 
Sewel, and ſince tranſlated into Engliſh, traces them from the 
beginning to the year 1717—A hiſtory of this people was 
alſo publiſhed An. 1695, by Gerard Croeſe; but that author 
is by them accuſed as having miſrepreſented facts, and in many 
reſpects done them injuſtice. 
As to diſcipline and polity ; the affairs of the communion 
are all managed under a democratical government, by rules 
eſtabliſhed by common conſent ; and this principally at their 
meetings, whereof they have many kinds; viz, monthly, 
quarterly, yearly, ſecond day's meetings, meetings of ſuffe- 
rings, &c. 
Their monthly and guarterly meetings are held in their re- 
ſpective counties To theſe deputies are ſent from the ſeveral 
particular meetings—Here enquiry is made into the ſtate of 
each meeting; who ſtand faſt to the rules and orders, and 
who backſlide ; who pay tithes, and church rates, and who 
ſuffer for non-payment of either; who are married by prieſts, 
&c. and accordingly they proceed to cenſure, or incou- 
rage—Here, too, they excommunicate, and here receive again 
into communion ; of all which things exact regiſters are 
kept. 
From theſe meetings appeals lie to their yearly ones, which 
are always held in London, and conſiſt of three orders or 
claſſes; v:z. repreſentatives ſent from the quarterly meetings; 
correſpondents for the ſeveral counties, and foreign countries ; 
and miniſters, or preachers, —Hither are tranſmitted accounts 
of what has been tranſacted in all the monthly and quarterly 
meetings over the world Here are meaſures concerted, and 
directions given as to behaviour about tithes, and rates, pro- 
viding for the poor, compoſing differences, &c,—Here public 
accounts are audited, and proper inſtructions given to the de- 
puties to be obſerved at their return, and a yearly epiſtle of ad- 
monitions diſpatched to be read in all the monthly and quar- 
terly meetings throughout the world. 
The ſecond day's meeting, is a ſtanding committee conſiſting 
of the principal preachers in and about the city, who meet 
every monday, to concert particular cafes, and exigencies re- 
lating to the body happening between the yearly meetings ; 
particularly to examine, approve, licenſe, &c. all books prin- 
ted in their behalf. | 
The meeting of ſufferings is held every week, and conſiſts of 
the correſpondents for each county —It's buſineſs is to receive 
complaints from ſuch as have ſuffered for non-payment of 
tithes and rates, and to procure them relief, either by ſendin 
them money, for which they have a ſettled fund, or by folli- 
citing their cauſes above, or both, | 


a religious perſon had judgment to recover land ; before exe- 
cution was made of the judgment, 


This writ was iſſued forth to the eſcheator between judgment 
and execution, to enquire whether the religious perſon had 
right to recover, or whether the judgment were obtained by 
colluſion between the demandant and tenant ; to the intent 
that the true lord were not defrauded. 


to qualify, or declare the quality of, a propoſition brought 
10 C before 
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lock — And yet by 


QV A 


before an eccleſiaſtical tribunal; chiefly before the inquiſi- 


theſe new attributes there 
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tion, | any real or phyſical entity, ei Was not 
The qualificators of the office are not judges ; they only give | ch of them remaining the {Berge of 75 lock or the 2 
their ſentiments on the propoſitions preſented to them It is] as it was before. And, again, when th * Juſt fo ſna ng ; 
the inquiſitors that judge. See IMQu1s1TION, keys of different ſizes, or with e aucb ma other 
QUALITY, Cu AI II As, that affection of a thing whence | firſt lock could not be opened with Wards; t Ough © 
it is denominated ſuch; or that which occaſions a thing to | yet, that indiſpoſition was nothing e of thoſe L 1 
affect our ſenſes in this or that manner, and gives it this or | ſtinct from the figure it had before theſe an tle lock, or i 
that denomination. See AFFECTION. Why, then, may we not conceive that £ * ere made, 
Thus, that power in fire, whatever it be, whereby it excites | though, by virtue of a certain 5 Qua, 
in point of figure, texture, or other mechanical gui 


in us the ſenſation of heat, ſince it is that whence the fire is 
denominated hot, is the called Quality of fire. See HEAT. 
The word Quality, Qualitas, is ſaid to have been firſt intro- 
duced into the Latin by Cicero: till his time the Romans 
ſtudiouſly avoided uſing a term which denoted an abſtract ; 
and in lieu thereof, only conſidered the concrete, ſignified by 
Duale—The like is obſerved of the ancient Greeks, who did 
not uſe ons, but rozoy. See ABSTRACT and ABSTRAC- 
TION, : 

uality, it is to be obſerved, is an ambiguous term ; and has 
been applied to ſome things which ought rather to have 
been looked upon as ſtates of matter, or aſſemblages of ſeveral 
Qualities; as life, health, beauty, c. | | 
There are, alſo, other attributes, as ſize, ſhape, motion, and 
the reſt, uſually reckoned among Qualities, which might 
more conveniently be ranked among the primary modes of the 
parts of matter; ſince from theſe ſimple attributes, all the 
Qualities are derived. See Mop E. 
The ancient ſchool philoſophers diſtinguiſh Quality in the ge- 
neral, which they call methaphy/ical and predicamental Qua- 
lity; into eſſential and accidental The moderns, more uſual- 
ly, into ſpiritual and corporeal. 
Spiritual QUALITIES, or QUALITIES of the ſoul, are 
affections of the mind, conſidered as is in this, or that ha- 
bitude or diſpoſition—Of theſe, they make two kinds; the 
one belonging to the underſtanding, the other to the will: 
of the former kind are knowledge, opinion, certainty, 
doubting, &c. Of the latter, are all the moral virtues 
and vices. See UNDERSTANDING, Wilt, KNnow- 
LEDGE, IGNORANCE, OPINION, Sc. See alſo 
VikTVve, oc. 


Corporeal or phyſical QUALITIES, are what we chiefly con- 
ſider under this denomination, and to which the definition 


above laid down is accommodated. 

Philoſophers are divided as to the nature of theſe Qualities, 
or what they are in the body—The general language of 
the peripatetic ſchool, is, that they are things diſtinct from the 
bodies themſelves ; are ſuperadded to them, or flow from 
their ſubſtantial forms: on which principle, they hold Qua- 
lities to be real, and denominate them accidents ; ſuppoſing 
them to be inherent in ſubſtances, though not in the rela- 
tion of parts, but to be ſuſtained thereby as in a ſubject, and 


the portions of matter they modif PrOPerties 
various effects, on account penis the hogs bled to Produce 
endowed with Qualities; yet, they are Frog are ſaid to he 
endowed with them, any real or diſti tier the bog; 
m, any real or diſtin entities, ar x., 
from the matter itſelf of ſuch a determinate bir oe ei 
and other mechanical modifications ? — ſhape, 
Thus, though the modern goldſmiths and re, | 
among the moſt diſtinguiſhed Qualities of gold wr reckon it 
ſoluble in aqua regia, whilſt aqua fortis will not 10 * it dil 
yet theſe attributes are not in the gold any thin 7X upon it; 
it's peculiar texture; nor is the gold we 8 G ton 
other nature than it was in Pliny's time, when a 0 of any 
7 _ were unknown, ue forts ang 
another menſtruum, of which Mr Boyle fe | 
poſſeſſed, ſhould be invented to diſſolve ridge, he wig 
change it into a different metalline body ; there © Pat, and 
ariſe another new property, whereby to A then 
e ics yet the nature of gold is not at all Fn 
no . , E en 
_ * what it was before the N of this laſt = 
There are bodies neither cathartic nor fudorific. wi 
which gold being joined acquires. a een = 2 
with others a power to procure ſweat. Nature herfl | . 
times produces things, that have no relations to oth 3 
art, eſpecially if aſſiſted by chemiſt ee 
Pecially * ry, may Cauſe ſo ma 
new productions, that no man can tell, but the moſt 15 
bodies may have multitudes of Qualities he dreams * of 
which will hardly be imagined real phyſical entities 2 
We all know that the ſun hath a power to harden chy, f 
ten wax, melt butter, thaw ice, turn water into : 5 ; 
make air expand itſelf in weather-glaſſes, contribute a 
blanch linnen, render the white skin of the face ſwarthy, and 
mowed graſs yellow, ripen fruit, hatch the eggs of "am 
caterpillers, &c, and perform many other things, ſome of 
which ſeem contrary to others ; yet theſe are not diſtinct 
powers, or faculties in the ſun, but only the production of it's 
heat, diverſified by the different textures of the body it chances 
to work on, and the condition of the other ſubſtances concerned 
in the operation—And, therefore, whether or no the ſun, in 
ſome caſes, has any influence at all diſtin& from it's light and 
heat, we ſee that all the phænomena mentioned, are produci- 


ble by the heat of common fire, duly applied and regulatea, 


incapable of ſubſiſting without them—In effect, the Tho- 
miſts define Qualities to be accidents following or ariſing from 
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Boyle of Forms and Qualities, 
Some of the ancients, and particularly the Peripatetics, di- 
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the form; in the ſame manner as quantity is an accident fol- 
lowing or ariſing from the ſubſtance, See Fo RM, ACCi- 
DENT, QUANTITY, c. | 
The moderns abſolutely explode the notion of Qualities di- 
ſtint from the body; and inſiſt, that the powers whereby 
bodies excite in us the ideas of ſuch Qualities are no other 
than the mechanical affections of the bodies themſelves, v:z. 
the figure, magnitude, motion, &c, of the parts whereof they 
conſiſt, See MECHANICAL. 
The principal conſiderations inſiſted on by the retainers to 
real Qualities are, that theſe powers may be actually ſepara- 
ted from the ſubſtances they inhere in; as we ſee in light, 
heat, c. That from theſe very Qualities conſidered as fo 
many determinations ariſes a very great diverſity in bodies: 
and that bodies, according to the diverſity of their Qualities, 
affect our ſenſes differently. | 
The adherents to the experimental way, on the contrary, 
account for all the Qualities of bodies from mechanical 


cauſes, 
Thus all the phznomena of a clock, the motion of it's 


wheels, it's hands, &c, whereby it ſtrikes the hour, points 


the minute, day, moon's age, &c. do all evidently ariſe 
from the ſingle ſpring ; which we never imagine to have 
any particular powers whereby it ſhould be enabled to make 


ſuch diſcoveries ; nor any other principle but that one of ela- 


ſticity—Again, when the ſmith who firſt invented locks and 
keys, had made his firſt lock, it was only a piece of iron, 
forged into a particular ſhape; and when, afterwards, he 
made a key to it, that alſo, conſidered in itſelf, was no- 
thing but a piece of iron of a determinate figure; but as 
theſe two pieces of iron might now be applied to one ano- 
ther, after a certain manner, and, as there was a congruity 
betwixt the wards of the lock, and thoſe of the key, they 
now. each obtain a new capacity ; and it became a prin- 
cipal part of the notion and definition of a lock, that it was 


capable of being made to open or ſhut, by that other piece of 


iron called a key; and it was looked on as a peculiar fa- 


culty and power in the key to be fit to open and ſhut the | 


ſtinguiſhed Qualities into ſenſible and occult. 


Senſible, or manifeſt QUALITIES, are thoſe ariſing from 
certain modifications of matter, and which become imme- 
diately objects of our ſenſes—Such are all thoſe above men- 
tioned, 

Though, in ſtrictneſs, thoſe only are faid to be ſenſible Aus- 
lities which affect ſome one ſenſe alone; as colour does the 
eye, ſound the ear, &c. | 

beſe are ſometimes, alſo, called tangible Qualities, by reaſon 
they only produce their effect, i. e. excite their ideas in is 
when contiguous, or in contact with the organ. 

Occult QuALITI Es, are certain latent powers ariſing from 
the ſpecific forms of things, whereof no rational ſolution can 
be given on any principles of phyſics. See Oc cur. 
Senfible Qualities are uſually ſubdivided into primary and ſe- 
condary, 5 5 

Primary, or general QuALITIEs are ſuch as are found in al 
bodies; or which agree to all matter, conſidered as mattet, 
and therefore to the elements themſelves—Such are extenſion 
figure, motion, reſt, ſolidity, impenetrability, and number, 
See Body, FiGcuRE, SOLIDITY, Cc. 

Secondary, or particular Q UALITIES are ſuch as reſult from 
a compoſition or mixture of elements, and do not agree te 
body as body, but as a mixt—Such are light, heat, = 
colour, ſound, taſte, ſmell, hardneſs, ſoftnels, Auidity, NM 
neſs, roughneſs, ſmoothneſs, opacity, tranſparency, Oc. . 
According to Ariſtotle and the Peripatetics, the t 
or elementary Qualities, are thoſe of the four elemel 
themſelves; viz. heat, cold, moiſture, and diy ne. 


ELEMENT. - all he 
The ſecondary Qualities, me, 3! Orme! 
reſt ; which are combinations of the 

elementary ones ; as colour, odour, 
To give an idea of Ariftotle's m 
theſe ſecondary Qualities from his pri 
ſtance in his account of colour—A 
are generated of a mixture of the four element 
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Chnical QUALIT1Es—One may diſtinguiſh phyſical @: 


which it is allowed. 


- whilſt others are reckoned occult; 
ought not to be referred to the Qualities whereto they are | 


Coſmical 
QUALITY is alſo uſed for a kind of title given to certain 


QUAM dia ſe bene 


CUE 


white, E. Lr. * 
„F 
res the humidity dries off, 


3 ſchool- philoſophers we meet with other divi- 


ſions of Qualities 3 As active, and paſſive 5 real and inten- 


tional. 


as in walls, ciſterns, Cc. 


LIT Es, are thoſe by virtue whereof effects and 


Aaive QU at actually produced on other bodies duly diſpo- 


251 Titn reſpect thereto Such are the heat of fire, the moi- 


ter, &c, ; 
fture of wa L : TIES are thoſe whereby. bodies are diſpoſed 


to receive the action of others — Such are inflammability 


5 2 7 5 1 1 Es are thoſe which remain in the ſubject; and 
only act on things adjacent thereto As fire in a piece of iron 
oo Was TIES are thoſe which iſſue from the ſub- 
ject, and operate at a diſtance—Such is the light emitted 
from the ſun, Cc. : 3 

But the moderns are agreed that either all Qualities are real, 
or all alike intentional — So that the diſtinction is imperti- 


nent. 


However ignorant we may be of the nature of Qualities, or 


the manner of their operation ; yet we know the laws of their 
intention, and remiſſion — Dr Keil demonſtrates that every 

vality which is propagated in orbem, ſuch as light, heat, 
cold, odour, c. has it's efficacy increaſed, or abated in a 
duplicate ratio of the diſtances from the centre of radiation, 


or exertion of the Quality, reciprocally. 


Thus, let A (Tab. Geometry. fig. 80.) be a centre from | 


whence any Quality exerts itſelf round about, according to 
© right 3 e, A, &c. The efficacy of the Quality, 
be it heat, cold, odour, Ic. will be (at equal diſtances from 
A) as the ſpiſſitude or denſity of the rays A b, Ac, Ad, 
But the rays within the inner circle, or rather ſpherical ſu- 
perficies, b cd H, when they come to be extended to the 
other ſpherical ſurface, e fg K, will be much leſs cloſe than 
before, and that in the reciprocal proportion of the ſpa- 
ces they take up; that is, if the outer ſurface be double 
of the inner, the rays there will be but half as thick : But 
ſince ſpherical ſuperficies are as the ſquares of their radii, 
therefore the efficacy of the Quality in the inner ſurface will 
be to that of the outer, As A # ſquare, to A b ſquare, 
E. B. 


dir Iſaac Newton lays it down as one of the rules of philo- 


ſophizing, that thoſe Qualities of bodies which are incapa- 
ble of being intended and remitted, and which are found to 
obtain in all bodies wherein the experiment could ever be 
tried, are to be eſteemed univerſal Qualities of all bodies, 
See PHILOSOPHIZING. 

ua- 
lities, with Mr Boyle, into yt, ſecond, and third; to the 
two laſt of which may be referred ſeveral Qualities not treat- 
ed of by the writers of phyſical ſyſtems ; and theſe for di- 
ſtinction ſake, may, ſome of them, be ſtiled the chymical 
Qualities of things, becauſe Ariſtotle and the ſchoolmen, be- 
ing unacquainted with them, they have been principally in- 
troduced by means of chymical operations and experiments: 
as fumigation, amalgamation, cupellation, volatilization, per- 
cipitation, &c, See CHEMISTRY. 

By theſe operations, among other means, corporeal things 
come to appear volatile or fixed, ſoluble or inſoluble in ſome 
menſtrua, amalgamable or unamalgamable, &c. which as well 
deſerve the name of Quality, as ſeveral other attributes, to 


To theſe chymical Qualities ſome others might be added, 


which, becauſe of the uſe that phyſicians principally make of 


them, may be called medical Qualities, whereby ſome ſub- 
ſtances received into the human body, are reſolving, diſcuſ- 
ling, ſuppurating, abſterſive, Ic. For though ſome faculties 
of medicines, as thoſe of heating, cooling, drying, attenu- 
ating, purging, &c. may be conveniently referred to the 
firſt, ſecond, or third Qualities, mentioned by naturaliſts ; 
et as ſeveral of them 


often aſcribed ; ſo the handling of them may be looked upon 
as a deſideratum, and deſerves a diſtinct place in natural phi- 
loſophy, See MEDICINE; ſcealoPurRGAT1y E, Oc. 
QUALITIEs, ſee Cos xi cAIL Quality. 


perſons in regard of their territories, ſignories, 
tenſions, See TITLE. 

Thus the king of Great Britain takes the Quality of king of 
France: the king of Poland that of king of Sweden: the 
king of Sardinia that of king of Cypreſs and Jeruſalem: 
the czars of Ruſſia and kings of Spain have whole pages of 
e emperor of China aſſumes the Quality of ſon 

the ſun. 5 


or other pre- 


geſſerit, a clauſe frequent in letters pa- 


tents, or grants of offices, to ſecure them ſo long as the per- 


produced when the humidity ſurmounts the | 
men, who 8 grey: black is produced 


ſon they are granted to, ſhall not be guilty of abuſing the 

ſame. See OFFICE, c. 

Thus, e. gr. we ſind it in thoſe given to the barons of the 

exchequer ; where it intimates that they ſhall hold the ſame as 
long as they ſhall behave themſelves well: which is to be re- 

ſtrained to matters of their offices; and ſignifies no more than 

the law would have implied, had the office been granted ex- 

preſly for life. See BARON. | 

A grant therefore with this clauſe, is equivalent to a grant for 

life. See JU DGE, Jus TIE, Ec, 

QUANTITY, CAN TI Asõ, any thing capable of eſti- 
mation, or menſuration; or, which being compared with an- 
other thing of the ſame kind, may be ſaid to be greater, or 
leſs, than it; equal, or unequal to, it. See ME ASUURR. 
Mathematics is the ſcience or doctrine of Quantity. See Ma- 
THEMATICS. 

Quantity is a general attribute, applied in a very different 
manner to things of very different nature ; whence it is im- 
poſſible to give any univerſal definition thereof. 

Quantity is applied both to things, and to modes; and this 
either ſingularly, to one; or plurally, to ſeveral In the firſt 
caſe it is called magnitude, in the latter multitude, See M a G- 
NITUDE, @c. ; 

' Ruantity may be reduced to four claſſes, vis. 

Moral QUANTI1 Ty, which depends on the manners of men, 

and the free determination of their wills—As the prices and 

values of things : degrees of dignity and power, good and 

evil, merit and demerit, rewards and puniſhments, &c, 

Notional Q ANT II x, ariſing from the operation of the un- 

derſtanding only Such as the largeneſs ot narrowneſs of the 

capacity of the mind, and it's concept ions In logic, univer- 
ſals, prædicaments, &c.— In grammar, the Quantity and mea- 
ſure of ſyllables, accents, tones, Oc. 

Phyſical, or natural QuANT IT, which is of two kinds; 1. 

That which nature furniſhes us with in matter, and it's ex- 

tenſion. See Bory and EXT ENSION— And, 2. In the 

powers, and properties of natural bodies; as gravity, motion, 

light, heat, cold, rarity, denſity, Ic. See Mor ION, GR A- 

vITyY, Cc. 1 

Tranſcendental Qu ANTI, as duration, the continuation of 

of any being, exiſtence, time, &c. See DURATION, 

TIME, &c, 

Quantity is alſo 

diſcrete. 

Continued QUANTITY, is when the parts are connected to- 

gether—T his, again, is of two kinds ; either ſucceſſive and 

improper, as time. See TIM E. 

Or permanent and proper, as ſpace, See Sy ACE. 

Diſcrete Qu AN TI , is when the parts whereof it conſiſts, 

exiſt diſtinctly and unconnected together; which makes what 

we call numberx. See DIS RET E. 


The notion of continued quantity, and its difference from di- 
ſcrete, appears to ſome without foundation Mr Machin conſi- 
ders all mathematical quantity, or that for which any ſymbol is 
put, as nothing elſe but number, with regard to ſome meaſure 
which is conſidered as one. For that we cannot know preciſely 
how much any thing is but by means of number. The notion 
of continued quantity without regard to any meaſure is indi- 
ſtinct and confuſed: And tho' ſome ſpecies. of ſuch quantity 
conſider'd phyſically, may be deſcribed by motion, as lines by 

by the motion of points, and ſurfaces by the motion of lines; 
yet the magnitudes'or mathematical quantities are not made by 
the motion, but by numbering according to a meaſure. Vid. 
Phil. Tranſ. No. 447, p, 228. 


Permanent Quantity is farther diſtinguiſhable into length, 
breadth, and depth. See LINE, SURFACE, and SOL1D, 
Wolfius ſeems to give us a more preciſe notion of mathema- 
tical Quantity, and it's two ſpecies of diſcrete and continued 
— Whatever 1s referred to unity in the ſame manner as one 
right line to another, is what we call Qzantity, or number 
in general, See NUMBER, | | | 
If, now, the thing be referred to a given unit, as 3, it is 
called a determinate number : if to unity in the general, or 
at large, it is called a Quantity; which, on this principle, is 
the ſame with indeterminate number. | 
Thus, e. gr. the breadth of a river is accounted a Quantity. 
If, then, it be enquired how great it is? to conceive it's 
Quantity we take ſome unit at pleaſure, and ſeek the relation 
of the breadth hereto ; and according to the different unit aſ- 
ſumed, expreſs the breadth of the river in a different deter- 
minate number, | 
The breadth of the river, therefore, is a Quantity conſi- 
dered as referred to a vague unit, or to unity 'at Jarge ; 
but the unit being determined, the thing is underſtood by a 
determinate number. 
In this ſenſe, algebra is 
ALGEBRA, 
QUAnT1TY of motion, in mechanics, is of two kinds, viz, 
of momentary motion, and of entire motion. 
QvanTiIrTy of entire motion The Carteſians define the en- 


popularly diſtinguiſhed into continued and 


the arithmetic of Quantities. See 


tire motion as the momentary one, by the factum of the mats, 
| on 5 


"IE 


UA QU A 


all things that are, or can be; or to : 
length, breadth, and thickneſs taken al li of infinite 
are eaſily aſſignable For the ſpace between te 

wo 


or quantity of matter, into the velocity ; but ſince motion 1s 
a ſucceſſive being, and has no parts co exiſting together, it's 


Quantity ought to be eſtimated by the aggregate of the ſeveral. 
parts exiſting ſucceſſively ; and is therefore equal to the factum to the whole, as the angle of thoſe Planes + nes ig 
grees of the circle. As for cones and prone. 360 de. 
t 


of the momenta into the time. N 8 
QuanTirTy of momentary motion, is the factum of the velo- as the ſpherical ſurface intercepted by them 1 N ” are 
3 0 t e fu 


city into the maſs ; or a meaſure ariſing from the joint conſi- | face of the ſphere; aad thereſore cones are 
deration of the Quantity of matter, and the velocity of the | fines of half their angles, to the diameter ＋ e verſeg 
motion of the body; the motion of any whole being the ſum theſe three ſorts of infinite Quantity are a circle 
or aggregate of the motion in all the ſeveral parts. See] line, ſurface, and ſolid; and, like them, cannot 1 
MoTioN. ; or have any proportion one to another, See compared, 
Hence, in a body twice as great as another, moved with an INFINIT E. : | the article 
equal velocity, the Quantity ef motion is double; if the ve- Q ANTITIES, in algebra, are indeterminate m 
locity be double alſo, the Quantity of the mot ion will be things referred to unity in general. See Now den, or 
quadruple, Hence the Quantity of momentary motion Co- | Ruantities are properly the ſubject of algebra 3 
incides with what we call momentum, or impetus of a wholly converſant in the computation of ſuch Which 3; 
moving body, See MO MEN TUM. See ALGEBRA, and CAL cus. wantitia; 
Given Quantities are uſed to be noted by the fre 1 


In the colliſion of bodies, the Quantity of momentary mo- 
tion, which is found by taking the ſum of motions tending | the alphabet a, b, c, d, &c. the Quantitięs fough 


etters of 
the ſame way, or their difference if they tend towards con- | laſt z, , x, &c. See CHARACTERs, t by the 
trary parts; is not at all changed by any actions of the bodies | Algebratcal Quantities are chiefly of two kinds: 


on one another. See PERCUSSION. K ae 1 0 3 Poſitive, and 

QvaNTIrTY of matter in any body, is the product of the den- o/itrve or affirmative Qu ANTITI ES ar 

by into the ou z or a Quantity iſs from the joint conſi- | greater than nothing; and which are ad oe Phi Are 
deration of it's magnitude and denſity, See MATTER. ＋ prefixed ; or ſuppoſed to be ſo. See POST 3 the E 
As, if a body be twice as denſe, and take up twice as much Negative, or privative QUANTrTIESs are thoſe lek 8 : 
ſpace as another, it will be four times as great. | thing; which are affected with the ſign — preg wag no- 
This Quantity of matter is the beſt diſcoverable by the abſo⸗- NEGATIVE and PRIVATIVE. Xed, dee 
lute weight of bodies. See MASS, WEIGHT, Cc. Hence, 1. Since ＋ is the ſign of addition and 

QUANTITY infinite—Though the idea of magnitude inh- | ſign of ſubſtraction; a poſitive Quantity is produce F * 
nitely great, or ſuch as exceeds any aſſignable Quantity, does | ding any real Quantity to nothing; e. gr. 0 1 4 ad- 
include a negation of limits; yet are not all ſuch magni- | and o + a DST 4. And a privative BQuantiyy%s 7 8 33 
tudes equal amongſt themſelves; but beſides infinite length, | by ſubſtracting any real Quantity out of nothin pr uced 
and infinite area, there are no leſs than three ſeveral forts off o—3=—3; ando—a=—=—g, 85 e. gr, 
infinite ſolidity; all of which are quantities ſui generis; | For an illuſtration—Suppoſe when you are quite deſtitute of 


and thoſe of each ſpecies are in given proportions, See I n- . 


money, ſomebody gives you an hundred ; 
FINITE, | then an hundred pieces more than nothing ; 3 _ 
Infinite length, or a line infinitely long, is to be conſidered, | ftitute a poſitive Quantity. _ 
either as beginning at a point, and ſo infinitely extended | On the contrary, ſuppoſe you have no money, yet owe 
one way; or elſe both ways from the ſame point: in which | hundred pieces ; you have then an hundred pieces leſs Ks 
caſe the one, which is a beginning of infinity, is one half off nothing; for you muſt pay an hundred pieces to have 110 
the whole, which is the ſum of the beginning and cea-| nothing. This debt is a negative Quantity. a 
ſing infinity, or infinity d parte ante, and d parte pat, Thus in local motion, progreſs may be called a poſitive 
which is analogous to eternity in time or duration ; in which Quantity, and regreſs a negative one; becauſe the firſt in- 
creaſes, and the ſecond diminiſhes the ſpace paſſed over. 


there is always as much to follow, as is paſt any point or 

moment of time, See ETERNITY. And in geometry, if a line drawn towards any part be ac. 
Nor does the addition or ſubſtraction of time, length or | counted an affirmative Quantity; another the contrary wa 
ſpace of time, alter the caſe, either as to infinity or eternity ; will be a negative one. 7 
ſince neither the one or the other can be any part of the | Privative Quantities, therefore, are the defects of the poſi- 
whole. tive Quantities whereby they are underſtood ; and, conſe- 


As to infinite ſurface or area, any right line infinitely ex- | quently are no real Quantities: for we meaſure the de- 
tended both ways on an infinite plane, divides that plane fect by the Quantity defective ; and thus it becomes intel- 


into equal parts, the one to the right, and the other to] ligible, | 
the left of the ſaid line; but if from any point in ſuch a plane, Since ane defect may exceed another, (e. gr. if ſeven be want- 


two right lines be infinitely extended, ſo as to make an ing, the defect is greater than if only three be wanting) and 


angle; the infinite area, intercepted between theſe infinite ſince privative Quantities are the defect of real Quantities 


right lines, is to the whole infinite plane, as the arch of a | one privative Quantity being taken a certain number of times, 


circle drawn on the point of concourſe of thoſe lines as a may exceed another. Wherefore privative Quantities are 

centre, intercepted between the ſaid lines, is to the circum- | homogeneous to one another, | 

ference of the circle; or as the degrees of the angle to the] But ſince the defects of a poſitive Quantity taken any num- 

360 degrees of a circle. ber of times can never exceed the poſitive Quantity, but grow 

For an example—Two infinite right lines meeting at a] ftill the more deficient ; privative Quantities are heteroge- 
neous to poſitive ones, | 


right angle on an infinite plane, do include a quarter part 
Since, then, privative Quantities are heterogeneous to poſi- 


. 

of the whole infinite area of ſuch a plane: if two parallel f 
infinite lines be ſuppoſed drawn on ſuch an infinite plane, tive ones, homogeneous to privative ones; there can be no 7 
the area intercepted between them will be likewiſe infinite ; ratio between a privative and a poſitive Quantity, but there © 
but at the ſame time will be infinitely leſs than the ſpace is a ratio between privative ones. E. gr, — 34: —5*::3 q 
intercepted between two infinite lines, that are inclined, : 5, The ratio, here, is the ſame as if the Duantities 
though with never ſo ſmall an angle, for that in the one were poſitive, But it may be noted, that between 1 and 7 
caſe the given finite diſtance of the parallel lines dimi- | — 1, and between — 1 and 1, the ratio is very different, 
niſhes the infinity in one degree of dimenſion ; whereas in a | Commenſurable QUANTITIES. See COMMENSURABLE, . 
ſector, there is infinity in both dimenſions ; and conſequently | Compound QUANTITIES, See the article Co uU). t 
the Quantities are one infinitely greater than the other, and | Exponential QUANTITY. See the article EXPONENTIAL ar 
there is no proportion between them. | Like Qu ANT IT v. See the article LIKE. | Y, 
From the ſame conſideration ariſe three ſeveral ſpecies of in- Sale On ANTITIES, See the article SIMPLE. = 
finite ſpace or ſolidity; for a parallelepiped, or a cylinder | Tranſcendental QUANTITIES. See TRANSCENDENTAL. Ke 
infinitely long, is greater than any finite magnitude, how | Variable QUANTITIES, See the article VARIABLE = 
great ſoever; all ſuch ſolids ſuppoſed to be formed on a| Addition of QUanTITIES,—19. If the Quantities denot I 
given baſis, are in proportion to one another, as thoſe baſes. by the ſame letter be affected with the ſame ſign, the num- a 
But if two of thoſe three dimenſions are wanting, as in | hers prefixed to them are added as in common arithmetIC, N. 

2. If they be affected with different ſigns, the addition , [ 


the ſpace intercepted between two parallel planes infinitely 12 3 inder is prefix 
to the remainder ! 


extended, and at a finite diſtance ;- or with infinite length changed into ſubſtraction; an 


and breadth, have a finite thickneſs ; all ſuch ſolids ſhall be || the ſign of the greater. | Gael by A 
as the given finite diſtances one to another. 30. Juantities denoted by different letters, are a e _ 
But theſe Quantities, though infinitely greater than the other, | means of the ſign +; as in the following example , defer 
are yet infinitely leſs than any of thoſe wherein all the three 4a + 2b—2c—5d—g Es 
dimenſions are infinite—Such are the ſpaces intercepted be- 5 — 2b +6c Þ2d—3Jg — — 
tween two inclined planes infinitely extended; the ſpace ga 4 3 4 a —b Fc 

See SUBSTRACTION 


intercepted by the ſurface of a cone, or the ſides of a py- Subſtraction of QUANTITIES. dee Mul- 
ramid, likewiſe infinitely continued, &c, of all which, not- Multiplication and divifion of QUANTITIES. & 
withſtanding the proportions one to another, and to the To] -pxpLicaATioON and DivisIoN. 3 

In 


' Tay, or vaſt abyſs of infinite ſpace (wherein is the locus off Combination of QUANTITIES, See COMBIN 


Ca poſitive Quantity be multiplied, or divided by another 
g gate Quantity, the reſult is a poſitive Quantity. | 

2 If a negative Quantity be multiplied, or divided by a 
foes ult is a negative, | | | 
pon _— Spent be multiplied, or divided by ano- 
the reſult is a poſitive. 8 

Quantity be multiplied, or divided by a nega- 
is a negative Quantity. : 
in grammar, denotes the meaſure, or magni- 


ther negative, 
4. If a poſitive 
tive, the reſult 
UANT . 


2 

the ſyllables; 
ro pon - ſhort, See MEASURE, and SYLLABLE, 
T uantity is the object of proſody; and it is the regard 


2 diſtinguiſhes verſe from proſe. See VERS E and 


2 5 9 and arrangement of the Quantit ies, i. e. 
the diſtribution of long and ſhort ſyllables, make what we 
call the number. See NUMBERs, RHYTHMus, Ca- 
Sc. 

3 are uſed to be diſtinguiſhed among gramma- 
rians by the characters \- ſhort, and — long. See CH A- 
RACTER and ACCENT. 
The proportion betwixt the long and ſhort ſyllables may be 

enerally fixed the ſame as between the crotchet and quaver 
__ VIZ, as 2 to I. See TIME. 5 
In moſt languages there are ſome ſyllables whoſe Quantities 
vary, as the meaſure requires; as in the Engliſh record and 
DS confound the Quantities with the accent : but 
the difference is glaring ; the former being the length or ſhort- 
neſs of a ſyllable, the latter the raiſing or falling of the voice. 

CENT. 

| 3 ch Quantities, viz. long and ſhort ſyllables, ariſe all 
the varieties of poetic feet, which are very great. Horace 
alone uſes no leſs than twenty-eight. Yet the Greeks went 
vaſtly beyond the Romans in this reſpe&t—In effect, as many 
ways as two Quantities may be varied by compolition, and 
tranſpoſition from two to 11x ſyllables, ſo many different feet 
have the Greek poets contrived, and that under diſtinct 
names, to the number of 124. Tho? it is the opinion of 
ſome of the learned, that poetical numbers may be ſufficiently 
explained from the feet of two or three ſyllables, into which 
the reſt may be reſolved, See FooT, 
The feet formed by the antients of the long and ſhort ſyllables 
immediately, are the ſpondee, conſiſting of two long ſyllables ; 
the pyrrhic, of two ſhort ones; the trochee, of a long and 
ſhort ſyllable ; and the iambic, of a ſhort and long ſyllable, 
See SPONDEE, I ROCHEE, IAMBIC, Sc. 
Thoſe of two ſyllables are the moloſſus, conſiſting of three 
long ſyllables ; the tribrach of three ſhort ones; the dactyl 
of one long and two ſhort ſyllables ; and the anapęſt of two 
ſhort and one long ſyllable. See DacTyYL, AnNAP@sT, 
TrIBRACH, Ec. | 
The Engliſh tongue admits of no feet above two ſyllables, 
though both the Latin and Greek allow of fix, 
Our heroic verſes conſiſt of five long and five ſhort ſyllables 
intermixed alternately ; though not ſo ſtrictly but that the 
order may be diſpenſed withal. Dryden varies them with 
admirable beauty ; ſometimes his heroic verſe begins with a 
long ſyllabie followed by two ſhort ones. | 
The truth is, the Quantity of the ſyllables is but little fixed 
in the modern tongues ; and there is {till leſs regard had to it 
in the compoſition of modern verſes— The want of feet, or 
rather the ſhortneſs and uniformity of our feet, makes a world 
of difference between the numbers of the ancient and mo- 
dern verſe. Our poets are fettered, and their fetters are ſo 
| ſhort, but two poor links, that it is no wonder they can 
make no extraordinary motions. | 
The ancients ſubſiſted by their Quantities alone; ſo well 
were they diſtinguiſhed, and ſuch a variety and harmony did 
they afford! Our Quantities make ſuch poor muſic, that we 
are forced to call in the Gothic aids of rhime to diſtinguiſh 
our verſe from proſe, See ODE. 15 
Vet have attempts been made to ſettle our verſe on the ancient 
and natural footing of Quantities, in excluſion of rhime, and 
with ſuch ſucceſs too, (witneſs the immortal · Paradiſe Loſt) 
as ſeems to leave the practice of rhiming inexcuſeable — The 
French have likewiſe attempted the ſame in their tongue, 
particularly Jodelet, and after him Paſquier, Paſſerat, and 
Rapin; but they have all failed. See RH IM E. 
VANTITY of a Degree. See the article DEG REk k. 
QUanTITY of an eclipſe, See ECLIPSE. 
QUANTUM meruit, an action upon the caſe, grounded 
upon a promiſe to pay a man for doing ſo much as he ſhould 
deſerve or merit. 

QWARANTAIN®, in old law-books wrote Qu an x N- 
TENE, and QUARANTENA, denotes the ſpace of forty days. 


—_ 


Withlaſii Reg. Merc. apud Ingulf. 


Quarantena in London ponetur pro reſpetu habend. per 40 
Dies poſt ſummonitionem per breve Regis ut conſulant, &fc, 
ft fibi viderint expedire. MS. de temp. Ed 3. | 


or, that which determines them to be 


* Quatuor Carucatas terre arabilis, continentes in Longitudine | 
$ Quarentenas, & 8 Quarentenas in Latitudine. Chart. 


QUARANTAIN of the king, denotes a truce of forty days ap- 
| pointed by St Louis, during which it was expreſsly forbid 
to take any revenge of the relation or friends of people 
who had fought, wounded, or affronted each other in 
words, | 
QUARANTAIN 1s more particularly uſed for the term of forty 
days, which veſſels, coming from places ſuſpected of conta- 
gion, are obliged to wait in certain places appointed, to air 
themſelves before they come into port. See PLAGUE. 
QUARANTAIN, or QUARANTINE, QUARENTENA, 
in law, denotes a benefit allowed by the laws of England to 
the widow of a man dying ſeized of land ; whereby ſhe may 
challenge to continue in his capital meſſuage, or chief man- 
ſion-houſe (ſo it be not a caſtle) for the ſpace of forty days 
after his deceaſe. | | 
If the heir, or any other perſon attempt to eject her, ſhe may 
have the writ de guarantena habenda ; which lies for a widow 
to enjoy her Quarantain. 
QUARANTAIN is alſo uſed for a meaſure or extent of land, 
containing forty perches. | 
QUARANTTIA, in the Venetian polity, a court of judica- 
ture compoſed of forty judges. : | 
The Venetians have an old civil 
rantia, and criminal Qugrantia. 
The criminal Quarantia takes cognizance of all crimes ex- 
cept thoſe againſt the ſtate, which belong to the council of 
ten— The new civil Qugrantia judges of appeals made from 
ſentences paſſed by judges out of the city The old civil 
Quarantia takes cognizance of appeals from ſentences of ſub- 
altern judges in the city. 
Q ARE EJjEcir infra terminum, a writ which lies for a 
leſſee in cafe he be caſt out of his farm before his term be 
expired; againſt the leſſor, or feoffee that ejects him. See 
LEaAss. | | 
It differs from ejectione firmæ, in that the former lies 
where the leſſor, after the leaſe made, enfeoffes another who 
ejects the leſſee ; whereas the ejectione firmæ lies againſt any 
other ſtranger that ejects him. 
The effect is the ſame in both, viz. the recovery of the 
reſidue of the term. See EEC T ION E Firms. 
QUARE IMPEDIT, a writ which lies for him who has pur- 
chaſed an advowſon, againſt him that diſturbs him in the 
right thereof, by preſenting a clerk thereto when the church 
is void. See ADVOWSON. | 
It differs from the aſſiſe of darrein preſentment, ultime præ- 
ſentationis, which lies where a man or his anceſtors formerly 
preſented ; this other lying for him who is the purchafer him- 
ſel. Where a man may have the aſſiſe, he may have this 
writ ; but not contrarywiſe, See Ass 18 A. 
QuarEINCuMBRAVIT, a writ which lies againſt the bi- 
ſhop, who, within ſix months after the vacaney of a bene- 
fice, confers it on his clerk, while two others are contend- 
ing at law for the right of preſenting. See PRESENT A- 
T ION, &c. | | 
QUARE NON ADMISIT, a writ which lies againſt the bi- 
ſhip for refuſing to admit his clerk who has recovered in a plea 
of advowſon; on pretence of lapſe, &c. | 
QUARE NON PERMITTIT; is a Writ that lies for one 
who has a right to preſent for a turn againft the proprietary. 
QVARE OBSTRUXIT, a writ that lies for him who having 
right to paſs through his neighbour's grounds, cannot enjoy 
the fame by reaſon the owner has fenced it up. 
QUARERA, or QuaraTiA. See Quarry. 
QUARREL, QueREr Aa, in law. See QUERELA, 
Nuarrel ſeems properly to relate to perſonal actions, or at moſt 
to mixed, wherein the plaintiff is called Querens, and in all 
declarations of treſpaſs it is ſaid, Queritur. See ACT 10N, 
PLAINTIFF, Oc. - 
Yet if a man releaſe all Quarrels or Querels (a man's own deed 
being taken moſt ſtrongly againſt himſelf) Quarrel includes all 
actions; and accordingly all actions, both real and perſonal are 
hereby releaſed. See RELEASE and DouBLE. 
QUARRELS® of glaſs, See the article QUaR& v. 
*The Word is formed by diminution from the Latin guadra- 
tum, or the French guarre, ſquare; or, perhaps, immedi- 
ately from the Italian guadrello, little ſquare. 


QUARRY, aplace under ground, out of which are dug mar- 
ble, free- ſtone, ſlate, lime-ſtone, or other matters proper for 
building. See STONE, MARBLE, SLATE, Ce. 

For quarries of free-ſtone, they firſt open a hole in manner 
of a well, twelve or fourteen foot in diameter; and the rub- 
biſh drawn out with a windlaſs in large oſier baskets, they 
heap up all around ; placing their wheel, which is to draw up 
the ſtones, thereupon, | 

As the hole advances, and their common ladder becomes too 
ſhort, they apply a particular ladder for the/purpoſe—When. 
they have got through the earth, and are arrived at the firſt 
bank, or ſtratum ; they begin to apply their wheel and bas- 
kets to diſcharge the ſtones as faſt as they dig through them. 
They uſually find ſeven of theſe different ſtrata, or beds of 
ſtones, of different heights, and ſerving for different pur- 


Duarantia, new Civil Qua- 


The term is borrowed from the French quarentain; and is 


canines why for the time of lent, See LE NT. 
OL, 


poſes ; though the number as well as order wherein they fol- 
low is various. See STRATA, 


19 D As 


As to the drawing of the ſtone, i. e. the freeing it from the 
bed; they find that common ſtones, at leaſt the ſofter kinds, 
as they lie, have two grains; a cleaving grain running pa- 
rallel with the horizon, and a breaking grain perpendicular 
thereto—After uncoping, then, i. e. clearing the earth from 
off it, they obſerve by the grain where the ſtone will cleave, 
and there drive in a good number of wedges till they have 
thus cleft it from the reſt of the rock. | ü 
This done, they proceed to break it: in order to which, 
applying the ruler to it at both ends, (ten, e. gr. or twelve 
inches a-part, according to the uſes the ſtone is intended 
for) they ſtrike a line, and by this cut a little chan- 
nel with their ſtone-ax ; and in the channel ſet five or fix 
wedges (ſuppoſing the ſtone three or four foot) driving them 
in very carefully, with gentle blows, and ſtill keeping them 
equally forward. ; N 

Having thus broke the ſtone in length, (which they are able 
to do to half an inch of any ſize) applying a ſquare to the 
ſtraight ſide, they ftrike a line, and proceed as before to 
break it in breadth, | 

This method of drawing is found vaſtly preferable to that 
where the ſtones are broken at random—One load of the for- 
mer is found to do the bulineſs of a load and an half of the 


We 


wedges between theſe bars. | 
Some in drawing of ſtone, eſpecially the very hard kind, 
make uſe of gun-powder, and with very good effect — In 
order to which, making a ſmall perforation pretty deep into 
the body of the rock, ſo as to have that thickneſs of rock 
over it judged proper to be blown up at once ; at the farther 
end of the perforation they diſpoſe a convenient quantity 
of gun-powder, filling up all the reſt with ſtones and rub- 
biſh ſtrongly rammed in, except a little ſpace for the train — 
By this means is the rock blown into ſeveral pieces, moſt of 
them not too unwieldly for a workman to manage. See 
GUN-POWDER, 2 | 
QuarRY, QUARRETLF?, in glaziery, a pane, or piece of 
glaſs cut in a diamond form. See GI Ass. | 
*The word ſeems formed by corruption from Quarrel, (which 
ſee) unleſs we will ſuppoſe it to come immediately from the 
French guarre, ſquare. 
Duarries or Quarrels of glaſs are of two kinds, viz. ſquare, 
and long; each whereof is of different ſizes, expreſſed by 
the number of pieces which make a foot of glaſs, viz. Sths, 
Ioths, 12ths, 15ths, 18ths, and 2oths ; but all the ſizes are 
cut to the ſame angle, the acute angle being 77, 19“ in 
the ſquare Quarries, and 67, 22“ in the long ones, See 
GLASS, 
QUARRY, in falconry, is the game or fowl which the 
hawk is in purſuit of, or has killed. See HAWK and 
HAawKING. | 
QUARRY among hunters, is ſometimes uſed for part of the 
viſcera of the beaſt taken ; given by way of reward to the 
hounds, See HUNTING, | 
QUART, q. d. fourth, in muſic, fencing, gaming, &c. See 
FouR TH, QUARTER, GUARD, PiqQuET, @c. 
QAR x is particularly uſed for a diminutive meaſure, con- 
taining one fourth or quarter of ſome other meaſure, See 
MEASURE, 
The Engliſh Quart is a fourth of a gallon, or two pints ; 
the Roman Quart, or Quartarius, was the fourth part of a 
congius. See GALLON, PIN T, CoNnGivus, &c. 
The French, from whom we borrow the word, beſides their 
Quart, or pot of two pints, have various other Quarts, di- 
{tinguiſhed by the whole whereof they are quarters ; as 
Quart de Muid, Quart de Boiſſeau. See Mul and Bu- 
s HE L. They have alſo their Quart of a yard, &c, See 
UART ER. | 
QUARTAN, QUuaAaRTANA, in medicine, an intermit- 
ting fever, or ague, where the fit returns every third day, 
See FEVER, AGUE, Ec. 
It is called Quartan, that is, fourth, by reaſon the two ſick 
days are reckoned, which, with the two intermitting ones, 
make four, See TERTIAN, 
QUARTATION, among refiners, a method of purifying 
gold, by melting three parts of filver with one of gold; and 
then caſting the mixture into aqua fortis ; which diſſolving 
the filver, leaves the gold at bottom, in form of a black 
powder, See REFINING, 
Duartation is what we more uſually call parting, or the de- 
part, See DEPART; ſee alſo Gol D, &c., 
QUARTELOTIS, CarTELo1s, or catucæ, ſurtouts, or 
upper garments with coats of arms quartered on them, wore 
by the ancient knights in their military expeditions. See 
CoAT of arms, &Cc. | | 
QUARTER, the fourth part of a whole, or integer diyided 
into four equal portions, See Fou RTE, 


In working of fractions the Quarter 
Quarters by 4. See FRACTION 
UARTER, in weights, is a fourt 
or hundred weight, See QuinTAL. 
The 2xzarter is 28 pounds, avoirdupois. 
Weight, PouND, AvolRDVUpPOIS. & 
QUARTERT is alſo a dry meaſure containin 
ſtriked; of coals the fourth part of a cha] 
SURE, Bus RHEL, and CHALDRoNg, 


QUARTER in law, QUARTER1vu 
part of a year, 
Hence the days whereon thoſe Quar- 

are called Quarter- days. e e 
Quarter-days are the 25th of March called Lad 


QAR TER in heraldry, is ſometimes 


Franchiſe of QUARTERS, 


QUARTERS at a ſiege are the incampments on 


QUARTER is alſo uſed for any 


Winter QUARTERS, is the place allotted troops to 


Winter QUARTERS is alſo uſed for the t 


| 
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See Me "8 
* Duarterium frumenti conflat ex octo Bufſellis. Fleta , 
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Manni. j 
See YEAR. 2 18 the fourth 


See D commerce, 


AY. 
24th of June, called Midſummer-day ; 

ber, called Michaelmaſs-day ; and the Bp Ih Septem- 
Chriſtmaſs- dax. ecember, or 
UARTER in aſtronomy—The moon's period 
is divided into four ſtages, or Quarters; contai 
ſeven to eight days. See Moon and Lun A 
The firſt Quarter is from the new moon 

ture; the ſecond thence to the full moon 
DRATURE, c. T 


or lunation. 
ning each from 
TION, 

to the quadra- 
Se * See Q A- 


uſed for a 
or coat of arms. See ESCUTCHEoNn. ſcutcheon, 


In this ſenſe there are ſixteen Quarters required to pr 
bility, in companies or orders where none but noble 4 
mitted, See NOBILIT x. 82 
The word Quarters, required as a proof of nobility, is d 
rived hence, that they uſed anciently to put the coat of 
arms of the father, mother, grand-father, and grand-moth : 
on the. four corners of the tomb of the deceaſed—]n P. ws 
ers and Germany we frequently ſee tombs that have ei yo 
ſixteen, and even thirty-two Quarters, See Tows, = 


QuARTER is alſo applied to the parts, or members of the | 


firſt diviſion of a coat that is quartered, or divided ; 

Quarters; as in Tab, Herald. fe. 45. Sec Quaxrr pe way 
The king of Great Britain in the firſt Quarter bears rules 
three lions paſſant or, &c.— In the ſecond 9uarter he hears 
azure three flowers de lys, &c, 


Franc QUARTER, is a Quarter ſingle, or alone; which is to 


poſſeſs one fourth part of the field. 
This makes one of the honourable ordinaries of a coat. Gee 
ORDINARY. , 


QUARTER in navigation—A Quarter of a point, wind, or 


rhumb, 1s the fourth part of a cardinal point, wind or rhumb; 
or of the diſtance between two cardinal points, winds, Gr. 
See PoiNT, WIN p, and Ravums. 

The Quarter contains an arch of 119, 15. — The Quarter is 
what Wolfius, with regard to the other diviſions, calls a ſe- 
condary point of the ſecond order. See CARDPINAL. 
point, &c. 


QuARTER of a ſhip, is that part of the ſhip's hull, which 


lieth from the ſteerage- room to the tranſom, See SH1P, 


QUARTER is alſo uſed for a canton, or diviſion of a city 


conſiſting of ſeveral ranges of buildings, &c, ſeparated 
from ſome other Quarter by a river, a great ſtreet, or other 
boundary. | - 
Such are the twenty Quarters of the city of Paris—Antient 
Rome was divided ſeveral times, under it's ſeveral augmen- 
tations, into Quarters called regions; as may be obſerved in 
the topographies of Aurelius Nictor, Onuphrius Pam. 
nius, Marillan, Pyrro Ligorio, Boiſſard, and other anti- 
quaries. . 

In many cities there are commiſſaries of the Quarter, .- 
pointed to look to the policy thereof The prior of the Ca- 
porions accounts himſelf the chief, and colonel of the four- 


teen regions, or Quarters of Rome. Muſcarat, p. 134 


See the article Fr a N CHISF- 
UARTER in war, the place allotted to certain forces t0 
live, lodge, and incamp upon, during a ſiege, or the IK 
See CAM v. 5 
The general's Qua ter is that where the general lodges 2 
incamps in perſon—They uſed to make lines of communica- 
tion, to join the ſeveral Ouarters together. See LIx E. | 

the principa 
paſſages about a place, ſerving to ſtop the avenues and prevent 


lief and See SIEGE, | 
„ 3 made in the field ot 
e general has e 


emy coming by 


paſs the 
differ from garriſons, 


campaign out of a ſiege Thus they ſay, th 
tended his Quarters a good way — The en 
made him contract his Quarters. 


winter ſeaſon in Wherein theſe 


ARRISON, 4 
Gan ime the troops con 


tains 
tinue in this lodgment ; and for the advantage the 75 - 


make thereof—T'hus they fay ſuch a regiment Was *. 
IWinter-quarters in ſuch a village—The Winter al 
only held three months —Each captain will make at 40 

thouſand crowns of his Winter- quarter. 1 


/ 


in have alſo Summer-quarters. 
A * 1 f aſſembly, is the place of rendezvous, where the 


troops are to meet and draw up to march in a body. 
RENDEZVOUS and PARADE, "IT V7 

UVARTERS of refreſhment, 1s ſome well-provi * e 
ſoot, to which troops that have been much fatigued and ha- 
raſſed, are ſent to recover their ſtrength, or health ; even 


during the ſeaſon of the campaign. 


e 
hy 7 5 x alſo denotes the ſafety, and good treatment promi- 
led to perſons, or troops that ſurrender, and lay down their 
arms Thus n fay, the enemy begged Quarter. | 
The phraſe took it's riſe from an agreement anciently made 
between the Dutch and Spaniards, that the ranſom of an 
officer or ſoldier, ſhould be a quarter of his pay—Hence, 
to beg Quarter was to offer a quarter of their pay for their 
ſafety ; and to refuſe Quarter was not to accept of that com- 
olition for their ranſom. See R ANSOM, | i 
VARTERS in building, thoſe ſlight upright pieces of timber, 
laced between the punchions and poſts 3 uſed to lath upon. 
They are of two kinds, ſingle and double —T he ſingle Quar- 
ters are ſawn to two inches-thick and four inches broad ; the 
double four inches ſquare. | - 
JARTERS in a clock, are little bells which ſound the 
Quarters of an hour. See CL o Hk, Hour, &c. 
UARTER-BULLET, a bullet quartered into four or eight 
parts, See BULLET, SHOT T, Oc. 
UART ER-D Ax, ſee the article Qu ART ER. 
QUARTE R-DECK, of a ſhip, is that aloft the ſteerage, 


| Seceallo DECK. 1 
QuaTERED Counter, See the article COUNTERQUARs 


TERED. 
QUARTERIDGE, money paid quarterly, or by the 
uarter. | 
QU ARTERING, in the ſea-language—When a ſhip 


under fail goes at large, neither by a wind nor before a 


tering. See SAILING. : 
The term is alſo uſed when a ſhip fails with quarter winds, 
See QUARTER-//7n1d,. : 
VARTERING, in gunnery, is when a piece of ordnance is 
ſo traverſed, that it will ſhoot on the ſame line, or on the 
ſame point of the compaſs as the ſhip's quarter bears, 
QUaRTERING in heraldry, the act of dividing a coat 
into four or more quarters, or Quarterings; by parting, 
couping, Ec, i. e. by perpendicular and horizontal lines, &c, 
See QUARTER and QUARTERLY. 

The king of Great Britain quarters with Great Britain, 
France, Ireland, Brunſwick, &c. See QUARTERLY. 
Colombiere reckons twelve forts of Quarterings; but other 
authors give us more—v7zz. Party per pale, dividing the eſcut- 
cheon from top to bottom. See PALz,—Party per 
croſs, dividing it from fide to ſide. See CROSS. Party 
of fix pieces, when the eſcutcheon is divided into fix parts 
or quarters—Party of ten; of twelve; of ſixteen; of 
twenty; and of thirty-two, when there are ſo many parti- 
tions reſpectively. | 

Others give the diviſions in another manner: as—Party per 
crols—per pale—per chief—per pale inclave—per bend dex- 
ter per bend finifter—per chevron—barry bendy of eight 
picces—paleways of fix pieces—barry of ſix pieces—barry 
of eight pieces—bendy of fix—checky—fufilly, or lozengy— 
paly bendy, or bendy lozengy—barry bendy lozengy, or bend 
lozengy—gyronny—barry lozengy counterchanged—waved of 
fix pieces—barry nebule of ſix pieces—party per faltier— 
52 per pale in point. See farther under their reſpective 
articles. n 


quartered over again, or ſubdivided each into four. 
There are counter-quartered coats which have twenty or 
twenty-five quarters. 
QUARTERING is alſo applied to the partitions or com- 
partments themſelves, that is, the ſeveral coats borne on an 
eſcutcheon, or the ſeveral diviſions made in it, when the 
arms of ſeveral families are to be placed on the ſame ſhield, 
on account of intermarriages, or the like, See QUARTER, 
SCUTCHEON, SHIELD, Cc. | 
Colombiere obſerves, that thirty two is the greateſt number 
uſed in France, but that the Engliſh and Germans ſome 
times extend to forty ; as a teſtimony of the truth whereof, 
© lays, he ſaw the eſcutcheon of the earl of Leiceſter, em- 
baſſador extraordinary in France in the year 1639, divided 
nto the number of forty ; and ſome, he affirms, do go on to 
ſixty four ſeveral coats. 
ut a multitude of quarters makes a confuſion ; and accor- 
cingly all the writers of armoury cry out againſt it as an 
hy ule—The firſt inſtance of Quartering whereof we have any 
count, 15 faid to be in the arms of Renatus, king of Sicily, 


7c. in the year 1435, who quartered the arms of Sicily. Ar. 
ragon, Jeruſalem, Sr. „ 


There are alſo Quarters aſſigned for the huckſters, and their 


reaching to the round-houſe.—See Tab. Ship. fig. 2. lit. O. 


wind, but as it were betwixt both; ſhe is ſaid to go Quar- 


Counter Qu ART ERING à coat, is when the quarters are 


| William Wickley obſerves, that ſuch Quarterings are much 
properer for a pedigree to be locked up in a cheſt, and occa- 
ſionally produced as an evidence for the clearing or aſcertain- 
ing of alliances of families, or titles to lands, c. than to be 
borne as a cognizance, | | 
In blazoning, when the Quartering is performed per croſs, 
the two quarters a-top are numbered the firſt and ſecond ; 
and thoſe at bottom the third and fourth ; beginning to tell on 
the right ſide When the Quartering is by a ſaltier, &c. the 
chief and point are the firſt and ſecond quarters, the right 
fide the third, the left the fourth. | 
QUARTERING is ſometimes alſo uſed for the diſtinguiſhing 
of younger brothers from elder, See DirFERENCE, 
QUARTERIZATION#®, QuarTERING, part of 
the puniſhment of a traytor, by dividing his body into four 
quarters. | | 
' * Walfingham in Ric. 2. Auditum & Confeſſum turpiſſima ſcele- 
ra tractationi, ſuſpendio, decollationi, exenterationi & Quar- 
terizationi adjudicavit. 


QUARTERLY, in heraldry. A perſon is ſaid to bear 
Ruarterly, when he bears arms quartered, See Qu A R- 
TERING., | 


firft quarter, gules, &c, Great Britain: in the ſecond, azure, 
&c, Ireland, &c, | | 
QuaRTER-MASTER, an Officer in the army, whoſe buſi- 
neſs is to look after the quarters of the ſoldiers, whereof there 
are ſeveral kinds; viz, —T he 

QUARTER-MaASTER general, whoſe buſineſs is to provide 
good quarters for the whole army, See QUARTERS, 
QuarTER-MASTER of foot, he who is to provide quarters 
for a regiment of foot. See REGIMEN x. 
QuaRTEtR-MasTER, of horſe, he who is to provide quarters 
for a troop of horſe. See T Roop. | 
QuvarTER-MASTER, is alſo an Officer aboard a ſhip 
of which there are more or fewer according to her burthens, 
Their buſineſs is to rummage in the hold on all occaſion, 
to overlook the ſteward in his delivery of victuals to the cook, 


to take care there be no waſte. 

The Quarter-maſter, or Quarteer, is alſo to mind the ſhip's 
loading, which is the buſineſs he is chiefly employed about. 
See CARGO, Oc. | : | 
QUARTERN, QUARTERoN, a diminutive of Quart; 
ſignifying a quarter of a pint ; as a quart does a quarter of a 
gallon, See QUART. | 
QvanrTER-RoUuNnD, in architecture, is a term uſed by the 
workmen for any projecting moulding in general, whoſe 
contour is à perfect quadrant, or quarter of a circle, or ap- 
proaches near that figure See Tab. Archit. Fig. 5. See alſo 
MouLrpins. 

The architects uſually call it eve/o; Vitruvius, the echinus. 
See OvoLo, Ecxinus, BouLlTINn, Sc. 
QUARTER-SESSIONS, a court held quarterly, by the juſtices 
of peace of each county, alternately in the chief towns there- 
of as appointed by the cuſtos rotulorum. See Sts810Ns, Ju- 
STICE, Oc. | 

Hither the grand inqueſt, or jury of the county is ſummon- 
ed to appear, who upon oath are to inquire of all traytors, 
heretics, thieves, murderers, coiners,. rioters, &c, See INn- 
QUEST, | 

Thoſe who appear to be guilty are by the ſaid juſtices com- 
mitted to priſon, to be tried at the next aſſizes, when the 
Judges go their circuits. See JUpGt, Ass1zE, Cc. 
QuARTER-OTAFF, a long ſtaff or pole, bore by foreſters, 
park-keepers, &c, as a badge of their office; and occaſionally 
uſed as a weapon, 8 | 
QuarTER-WHEELING, or QUARTER of converſion, 


body of men is turned round to where the flank was ; 
this making a guarter of a circle. See CoN VERSION, 
WHE EI, &c, | 

If it be done to the right, the man in the right hand angle 
keeps his ground, and faces about, while the reſt wheel ; if to 
the left, the left hand man keeps his place, &c. See Evo- 
LUTION, 
QuarTER-Winp, at ſea, is a lateral, or ſide wind; or a 
wind which does not blow in ſtern, but a little aſide of it, See 
WIND. 5 
Properly the Quarter-wꝛind is that which comes in abaft the 
main maſt ſhrouds, even with the quarter of the ſhip. 

The 2uarter-wind is the beſt of all winds, as bearing into all 
the fails ; whereas a wind blowing full in ſtern, is kept off by 
the ſails of the mizzen. See SAILING. 

QUARTILE, an aſpect of the planets when they are 
three ſigns or go degrees diſtant from each other. See 
ASPECT and SEMI-QUARTIUE, 

The Quartile aſpect is marked thus . See CHARACTER. 
QUAR TO, or 4to, a book whereof four leaves, or eight 
pages, make a ſheet. See VoLume, Book-BIN DING. Sc, 
QUARTO-DECIMANS, QuarTo-Drtcimany, 
an anglent fect in the church, who maintained that Eaſter 


Was 


The king of Great Britain bears Duarterly of four; in the 


and in his pumping and drawing out the beer; and in general 


in the military art, is a motion whereby the front of a 
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was always to be celebrated conformably to the cuſtom of ö 


QU A 


the Jews, on the fourteenth day of the moon in the month of 
March, whenſoever that day fell out. See EASTER. 

And hence their name Quurto-decimani, g. d. fourteenthers. 
See PASSOVER. | 

The Aſiatics were mightily attached to this opinion, pretend- 
ing it was built on the authority of St John, who was their 
apoſtle ; and pope Victor could never bring them to obe- 
dience in this point, though he was upon the point of ex- 
communicating them—Some are of opinion he actually did 
excommunicate them, but it is more probable he contented 
himſelf with menaces. 

Polycrates, biſhop of Epheſus, wrote a long and warm 
letter, in the name of all the biſhops of Aſia, to Victor and 
the church of Rome, wherein he explained at large the uſage 
of thoſe churches with regard to the celebration of Eaſter 
and maintained, that herein they only followed a conſtant 
tradition that had obtained immutably among them from the 
time of the apoſtle St John, who died at Epheſus—But the 
pope not ſatisfied with this anſwer of Polycrates, had pro- 
ceeded to excommunication, but that ſome of the moſt emi- 
nent biſhops, among the reſt Irenzus, interpoſed, and diſ- 
ſuaded him from diſturbing the peace of the church by excom- 


municating a people for adhering to what they accounted a 


tradition. | 


QUASHING, in law, the overthrowing, and annulling a 


thing. See AN NULLING. 
An array returned by one that has no franchiſe, ſhall be 


Duaſhed, Coke on Litil. fol. 156. 


QUASI-CON TRACT, in the civil-law, and act which 


has not the ftrit form of a contract, but yet has the force 
thereof. See CONTRACT. 

In a contract there muſt be the mutual conſent of both par- 
ties; whereas in a Quaſi- contract, one party may be bound or 
obligated to the other without having given his conſent to the 
act whereby he is obliged. 

For an example—T have done your buſineſs, in your abſence, 
without your procuration ; and it has ſucceeded to your ad- 
vantage: I have then an action againſt you for the recovery 
of what I have disburſed, and you an action againſt me to 
make me give an account of my adminiſtration : which 
amounts to a Quaſi- contract. 


Qu ASI- CRIME, or QUAS1-DELICT, in the civil-law, the 


action of a perſon who does damage, or evil involuntarily. 
The reparation of © ya/i-crimes conſiſts in making good the 


damages with intereſt. 


Q as1-MoDo ſunday, low Eaſter-ſunday, or the next ſunday 


after Eaſter; thus called from the initial words of the 
introit of the maſs for the day, Quaſi modo geniti Infan- 
tes. SeeSUNDAY. 

In ancient deeds theſe words were ſignified by 9. m. g. 


QUATER-COUSINS, QvaTRE-covsins; fourth 


couſins, or the laſt degree of kindred. See Cous iN, DE- 

GREE, CONSANGUINITY, c. 

Hence, when perſons are at variance, it is faid they are not 
uater, or cater-couſins. 


U ATRE- NATIONS, q. d. four nations, the denomi- 


, 


nation of a college founded in 1661, by cardinal Mazarin ; 
for the education and maintenance of ſixty children, natives 
of the four countries conquered by the king, viz. fifteen for 
Pignerol and Italy, fifteen for Alfatia, twenty for Flanders, 
and ten for Rouſſillon. See COL LE GE. 


QUATUOR homznes præpoſiti. See PRAPOSITI, 


» 


QUAVER, in muſic, a meaſure of time, equal to one | 


Q 


UATUOR-VIR, in antiquity, frequently wrote IIII. 
VIR, a Roman magiſtrate who had three colleagues joined 
with him in the ſame adminiſtration. See DECEMVIR, 
To the Quatuor-viri was committed the charge of conduc- 
ting and ſettling the colonies ſent into the provinces. See 
CoLON x. | | 

Upon unlucky accidents, and other dangerous affairs, it was 
uſual to create Quatuor-viri with commiſſion to take care ne 
guid detrimenti Reſpublica caperet, that the republic were not 
prejudiced. - | | | 

There were alſo Quatuor-viri appointed to inſpect and take 
care of repairs, c. 


half of the crochet, or one eighth of the ſemibreve, See 
TIME and SEMIGVUAVER. — 
The Quaver is marked by the character F See CH A- 
RACTER; | | 
The Engliſh Quader makes what the French call crochue 
crotchet ; becauſe of the hook at bottom. See CRoTCHErT. 


The Quaver is divided into two ſemiquavers noted P, and 


four demiſemiquavers marked 4. 


UAVERIN G, in muſic, the act of trilling, or ſha- 
ing; or the running a diviſion with the voice, See 


Div 1510N. | : 

UAY, Kay, a ſpace of ground paved on the ſhore of a river, 
or port ; deſtined for the loading and unloading of merchan- 
dize, See WHARFandKay, 


QUEEN%® Regina, a woman who holds 


QU A 


ſingly and by right of blood. See Cn Oe crown 


* The word Queen is derived 
uxor, the — of any one, ry Fn Saxon, Cen, 
lency to the wife of the king only ; w 
called the King's Queen; the Weſt-ſaxon, f. mA 
name for a Queen, but the king's Wife yy" having no other 
rebus, &c.— She alſo was called lady & Yer. de lfreq 
juſt as madame, or mademoiſelle, are Rill W blæp Ng; 

T% daughter of _ ag of Orleans for the Wiſe ang 

e name Queen is alſo given by wa 

is married 855 king; called , by 1 her that 

conſort In reſpect whereof the former is 4 5 9; Queen 

nant. ven reg. 

The widow of a king is alſo called Queen, but wr g 

addition of Dowager. See Do WA GEX ²³ ut With the 

In the firſt ſenſe, Queen is in all conſtru | 

king, and has the ſame power and pr 

ſpects that the King has. See King 

TIVE, | 

The Sen conſort is inferior, and a ig 

a ſubject of ay king—In England, 3 

covert, yet may ſhe ſue, and be ſued in her 5 

may make leaſes, and grants, Sc. as a fem * 1 3 

bode 45 and FEME; 5 e 
e has ſeveral other prerogatives - Though an a1; 

purchaſe lands in mal 256 ij without ON e 4 5 

denization ; ſhe may preſent to a benefice ; nor pe: * 

bar againſt her more than againſt the king—She 2 

be amerced if ſhe be non-ſuited in any action; m un 

3 till firſt petitioned. e 
o conſpire her death, or violate her chaſtity. is hoh. 

8 has an ancient peculiar revenue, call Br, wy 

UEEN-GOLD,—Befides a very large d ith a 
_ 25 officers apart. eee TO T0 

The Queen dowager has this particular, th | 
her dignity though ſhe marry : private Po mag 
queen Katherine, widow of Henry V. being married h 
Owen ap Theodore, Eſq; maintained her action 28 uy ; 
of England—Much leſs does a Queen regnant follod wa 
husband's condition, or is ſubje& as other Deen but is 
ſovereign to her own husband, as queen Mary was to 
king Philip ; unleſs it be otherwife appointed by parliament, 

QUEEN-GOLD, aurum regine, a royal revenue, belonging 

to the queen of England, during her marriage to the king 
and payable by divers perſons (upon ſeveral grants of the king) 
by way of oblation out of fines, amounting to ten marks, or 
upwards, vz. one full tenth part above the entire fine, or 
ten pounds for every hundred pounds fine, on pardons and con- 
tracts, or agreements. See FINE. 
This becomes a real debt to the Queen, by the name of au- 
rum reginæ, upon the party's bare agreement with the king 
for a fine, and recording it ; without any farther promiſe or 
contract for this tenth part extraordinary, 

QUEEN's bench. See K IN G's bench, &c. 

QUE-ESTATE, in law, a plea whereby a man enti- 
tling himſelf to land, Cc, faith, that the fame eſtate 
which another had, he now has from him. | 
Thus, #. gr. the plaintiff alledges, that ſuch four perſons 
were ſeized of lands, whereunto the advowſon in queſtion be- 
longed in fee; and who did preſent to it, and that afterwards 
the church was vacant, que eftate—i. e. which eftate he now 
has, and by virtue thereof preſents, Sc. | 

QUE EST MEME, in law, a term uſed in actions of tre. 

paſs, &c, for a direct juſtification of the very act complained 
of by the plaintiff as a wrong, See TRESPASS, 
Thus in an action upon the caſe, the plaintiff ſaying the lord 
threatened his tenants at will in ſuch fort, as he forced them 
to give up their lands; the lord in his defence pleads, that be 
faid ro them, if they would not depart, he would ſue them at 
law Que et meme, i. e. this being the ſame threatning that 
he uſed, the defence is good, : 

QUERELA, Quarrel, in law, denotes an action or declara- 
tion preferred in any court of juſtice, ; 
In an action where the plaintiff is called Queren, 5 
complainant, his brief, complaint, or declaration, 1s called Que 
rela. See QUARREL. 

QUERELA audita, See the article AUDITA. 
UEREL A corani rege & concilio, a writ whereby 0! an 
led to juſtify a complaint of a treſpaſs made to the king hun 
ſelf; before the king and his council. 

QU ERP O. See the article Cu E RPo. 

QUERRIES, or EQUERRIEs. SeeEQUERRY: hol 

Gentleman of the QUERRY, is an officer appointed Y 
the king's ſtirrup, when he mounts on horſeback. 3 

QUEST, or IN GuEs r, an inquiſition, or eee = 
upon oath of an impannelled jury. See INQUE? 

URY, 
J * The word is formed of the French guzte, ſearch, of the w 
quefitum, a thing ſought. 

QuxsT, in hunting, the ſeeking out 0 


of a realm, 


exogatiye in all re- 
and PRE RO GA. 


* 


& from and 


one is al- 


or the 


f hounds 3 ® 
venting 


Au 


venting and winding of ſpaniels. See Ho UND, Hu N- 


TING, Oc. in logic, &c. a propoſition 
N. Qu #5sT1o, in logic, Oc. à propolition, 
QUE 3 a 2 being inquiſitive about, propoſes it, by 


ſe | | 
= of interrogation, to another. See PROPOS 11 10M, 


u, INTERROGATION, c. 5 85 
33 queſtions are variouſly diſtributed ; the ordinary divi- 
* is into fir? or primary Queſtions ; as, quid eft, what is 
ſuch a thing ?—And ſecondary, which ariſe out of the for- 


er; as, how is it? | 
Quadlibetical QuESTION. See QUoDLIBETICAL. 1 
JEST ION, in law— The is generally to 


. de jure 


ueſtion de facto. See DE 


be diſtinguiſhed from the 
r A EN perſons choſe yearly in each ward, to en- 
A into abuſes, and miſdemeanors, eſpecially ſuch as re- 
ights, and meaſures. ; 
bel du ron, an officer in ancient Rome, 
who had the care of the public treaſure, See TREASURE, 
* The word is formed 2 guerend, ſeeking, ps, 1 
or- hip, Quæſtura, is very antient, as having been 
2 8 4 5 ante che time of the —_— the 
{znate appointed Qugſtors in each province, to aſſiſt the pro- 
conſuls, as lieutenants or treaſurers, in the adminiſtration of 
the revenues : but under the emperors, there was properly 
but one gugſtor, or treaſurer general of the empire: thoſe 
other inferior, or ſubordinate gue/tors were then called aſ- 
ſiſtants of the queſtor, adjutores guæſtoris. 
The queftors's office was originally confined to the army.— 
They paid the ſoldiery, took charge of moneys coming 
by ſpoil and plunder, &c. | : : 
At length there were new ones erected to reſide in the city, 
and receive the public money, taxes, tribute, &c,—Their 
number was increaſed as the empire encreaſed: Sylla augmen- 
ted it to twenty. 
There was alſo another kind of qgue/tors whoſe office was to 
enquire into, and take cognizance of capital crimes, 
uESTOR ſacr? palatit, or of the ſacred palace, was one of the 
frſt dignities under the emperors of Conſtantinople. 
It was this gue/or that ſubſcribed the reſcripts of the emperor, 
- and the anſwers to the petitions and ſupplications preſented 
to him—He drew up and figned the laws and conſtitutions 


the adminiſtration of juſtice, 
Some compare his function to that of our lord high chancel- 
lr—It was uſually one of the juris conſulti that was charged 
with this office ; it being required that he ſhould know the 
laws of the empire, be able to preſcribe and ſee them ex- 
ecuted, and judge of cauſes brought by way of appeal before 
the emperor, | 
Conſtantine was the firſt who erected gue/tors of the ſacred 
palace, See PALACE, | | 
QUESTUS, or Quæsrus. SeeQuzxsTvs. 
QuesTvus % nobis, a writ of nuſance, which by Stat. 15. 
Edw. I. lies againſt him to whom a houſe, or other thing 
that breeds a nuſance is deſcended, or alienated ; whereas 
before that ſtatute, the action lay only againſt him who firſt 
levied, or cauſed the nuſance, to the damage of his neighbour, 
See NUS ANCE, 
QUEUE, in heraldry, the tail of a beaſt. See Tarr. 
If a lion have a forked tail, he is blazoned by double-queued. 
Cru D'ARONDE, q. d. Swallow's-tail, in fortification, 
a term applied to outworks, when narrower at the gorge 
than the face or front; i. e. where the ſides open towards 
the campaign, and contract towards the gorge. See HoRN- 
woRK and TENAILLE, 
The name is occaſioned by it's reſemblance in figure to a ſwal- 
low's tail, which the French call queue C aronde. 
Of this kind are ſome ſingle as well as double tenailles ; and 
ſome horn-works whoſe ſides are not parallel. See T E- 
NAILLE, 
On the contrary, when the ſides are leſs than the gorge, the 
work is called contre queue daronde. 
vEVE daronde, in carpentry, a method of jointing. See 
Do vx- Tail. | 
QUIA, in logic. See the article RE ASO N. 
Qura emprovide, a ſuperſedeas granted in many caſes where a 
Ait is erroneouſly ſued out, or miſ-awarded, See WR IT. 
duch is that granted in behalf of a clerk of the chancery ſued 
againſt the privilege of the court, in the common-pleas, and 


purſued to the exigent. 

QUICKEST Alen line. See DESC ENT. 

QUICK-lime. See LI ME. 

QUICK pulſe. See the article Pu Ls k. 

IC KSET hedge. See the article H E DGE. | 

WICKSILVER, a very ponderous fluid mineral, by the 
chemiſts called mercury For the method of gaining, preparing 

it, fc, with it's properties, uſes, &c. See Mex cvs T. 


em QUICKSILVER. See the article VIRGIN. 
ID, what, 
a thing. See 


0 L. II, 


in the ſchools, is uſed to denote the definition of 
DEFINITION. 


which the emperor thought fit to publiſh ; and took care of | 


It is thus called by reaſon the definition anſwers to the 

queſtion, quid ęſt, what is it? See QuesT10N, 

Hence we have two kinds of guids ; nominal, quid nomi- 
nis; and real, quid rei. 

Quid pro quo, in law, . 4. what for what, denotes the gi- 
ving one thing of value for another: or the mutual conſidera- 
tion and performance of both parties to a contract. Kitchin: 

Qv1D pro quo, or Qu f pro quo, is alſo uſed in phyſic to ex- 
preſs a miſtake of an apothecary, in adminiſtring one medi- 
cine for another; or in uſing an ingredient in a compoſition 
different from t hat preſcribed. SeeSUCCEDANEUM. 

In propriety, quid pro quo, is a miſtake in the phyſician's bill, 
where quid is wrote for quo, one thing for another; or of the 
apothecary in reading quid for quo, and giving the patient the 
wrong. medicine. See PRESCRIPTION. | 

Hence the term is in the general extended to all blunders or 
miſtakes committed in medicine, either in the preſcription; 
the preparation, or application of remedies, 

A northern phyſician in a printed theſis on quid pro quo's owns 
ingenuouſly, that they are very frequent—He diſtinguiſhes 
very accurately a great variety of kinds of quid pro quo's ; ſome 
with regard to the operation, others with regard to the ſubject, 
and others with regard to their form, or effects. 

The firſt comprehends the quid pro guo's of the phyſician, 
the ſecond thoſe of the patient, the third thoſe of the apothe- 
cary. 

He adds quid pro quo's of the chirurgion, quid pro quo's of 
the cook; guid pro quo's of the nurſe, Sc. Nor does he 
omit that there are ſalutary guid pro guo's, dangerous quid pro 
ques, indifferent quid pro quo's, &c, God preſerve us from 
quid pro quo's J 

QUIDDANY, Qurp DEN, (of the Latin cydonium, or 
cydoniatum) a conſerve of quinces. See MARMEKLA PDE. 

QUIDDITY, QuivpviTAs, in the ſchools, a word of 
the ſame ſignification with «ence. See ESSEN Rx. | 
The name is derived hence, that it is by the eſſence of 

'a thing that it is zale quid, fuch a quid, or very thing; 
and not another—When upon ſeeing, or hearing the name of 
a thing whoſe nature, &c, we are unacquainted withal, we 
ask, guid eff # what is it? we mean no more by the inter- 
rogation, but that we deſire to have it's nature and eſſence 
explained by a Definition—Wohence guiddity is uſually de- 
fined the eſſence known or expreſſed in a Definition. See 
DEFINITION. c | 
And hence what is eſſential to a thing is ſaid to be guiddative 

 —As guiddative, knowledge, &c. 

QUID PRO QUO. See the article Qurp. 

QUIESCENT, ſomething at reſt. See ResT. 

QUIETISM, the ſentiments of the Quietiſts, a religious ſet 

which made a great noiſe towards the cloſe of the laſt cen- 
tury. See MysTicks, QUAKERS, &c, 
Molinos, a Spaniſh prieſt, who died at Rome in the priſon of 
the inquiſition, paſſes for the author of quzetiſm; and yet 
the Illuminati in Spain had taught ſomething like it before, 
See ILLUMINED. | 
The name is taken from a ſort of abſolute reſt, and ination, 
which the foul is ſuppoſed to be in, when arrived at the 
ſtate of perfection, which in their language is called the uni- 
tive life—To arrive at this, a man is firſt to paſs through 
the purgative way ; that is, through a courſe of obedience, 
inſpired by the fear of hell: hence he is to proceed into the 
illuminative way, before he arrives at perfeQtion ; to go 
through cruel combats, and violent pains ; 1. e. not only the 
uſual dryneſſes of the ſoul, and the common privations of grace, 
but infernal pains : he believes himſelf damned ; and the per- 
ſuaſion that he is ſo, continues upon him very ſtrongly ſeveral 
years: St Francis de Sales, ſay the quzieti/?s, was fo fully con- 
vinced thereof, that he would not allow any body to contra- 
dict him therein—But the man is, at length, ſufficiently paid 
for all this; by the embraces of God, and his own deifica- 
cation, | 

Theſe ſentiments of the quieti/ts, with regard to God, are 

wonderfully pure, and dilintereſted—They love him for him- 

ſelf, on account of his own perfections, independently of any 
rewards or puniſhments : the ſoul acquieſces in the will of 

God, even at the time when he precipitates it into hell; inſo- 

much that inſtead of ſtopping him on this occaſion, B. Angelo 

de Foligny cry'd out, Haſte, Lord, to caſt me into hell: do 
not delay, if thou haſt abandoned me, but finiſh my deſtruftion, 
and plunge me into the abyſs. 

At length, the foul, after long travail, enters into reſt, into 

a perfect quietude Here it is wholly employed in contempla- 

ting it's God; it acts no more, thinks no more, deſires 

no more; but lies perfectly open, and at large, to receive the 
grace of God, who by means thereof drives it where it will, 
and as he will, 

In this ſtate, it no longer needs prayers or hymns, or vows ; 

prayers where the ſpirit labours, and the mouth opens, are the 

lot of the weak, and the imperfe& : the ſoul of the ſaint is, 
as it were, laid in the boſom, and between the arms of it's God, 
where, without making any motion, or exerting any action, 
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Q UTI 


it waits, and receives the divine graces—It, then, becomes | 
happy : quitting the exiſtence it before had, it is now chang- 
ed, 1t is transforme l 
in the divine being, inſomuch as not to know or perceive 
it's being diſtinguiſhed from God himſelf, Fenel. Max des, 
aints. 
ob IETISTS, the diſciples of Mich. de Molinos ; or the ad- 
| herents to the opinions delivered in the article QUIET ISM. 
QUIETUS, freed, or acquitted ; a term uſed by the clerk 
of the pipe, and the auditors in the exchequer, in their ac- 
quittances or diſcharges given to accomptants; which uſually 
conclude with the words abinde receſſit quietus : which is cal- 
led a quzetus eff, ; 
A quietus eft granted to a ſheriff diſcharges him of all accounts 
due to the king. See SHERIFF, ACCOUNT, Ce. 
QUINAQUINA. See the article QUINQUINA. _ 
QUINARIUS, Quinasy, in antiquity, a little Roman 
coin, equal to half the dinarius. See COIN, 
The quinarius was properly the Roman halt- 
DEnarIiuUs and PENNY, | 
Medaliſts indeed uſe the term guinarius in the general for a 
medal of any matter, not exceeding the ſize of our 11x-pence 3 
but F. Chamillart, in an expreſs difſertation, ſhews this to be 
an abuſe—The filver coins, current under the republic, he | 
ſhews, were two: the one weighing a drachm, and called 


penny. See 


drachm, and called guinarius, as containing five as's : whic 

coins continued on the ſame footing under the emperors. 
See As. | 

Hence the origin of the word guinarius; and hence, in 
propriety, it is only the ſilver medal of the weight of half 
a drachm that the name belongs to; the Romans having 
never given it to any other ſpecies of the ſame ſize there- 
with—[t is only by way of analogy, therefore, that the 
moderns apply it to the medals of gold, or copper, of the 


at a value much above, and thoſe of bra 
five as's. 


and the braſs guinary half a braſs medal, as the ſilver quinary 


is half a ſilver one. 
Hence a ſeries of quinaries ſhould ſeem at leaſt as neceſſary 


they being all equally different ſpecies of money, which teach 
us how many kinds of pieces there were of any metal current 
in commerce. See SERIES. 
Add to this, ſays our author, that the guinaries were of a 
finer and more finiſhed coin than the other medals, being 
wrought by the hands of the maſters ; which ſeems owing 
to the nicety required in engraving whole figures in ſo ſmall 
compaſs, He adds, that though guinaries are very ſcarce, 
yet M. the duke of Maine has almoſt a compleat ſet of 
them. | 
QUINCUNX, guingue unciæ, denotes a thing that con- 
fiſts of five twelfth parts of another. See UN CIA and 
- | 5 
QUuINCUNX is chiefly uſed in gardening, for a plantation 
of trees, diſpoſed originally in a ſquare ; conſiſting of five 
trees, one at each corner, and a fifth in the middle ; which 
diſpoſition repeated again and again, forms a regular grove, 
wood, or wilderneſs, and then viewed by an angle of the 
ſquare, or parallelogram, preſents equal and parallel alleys. 
Or, the guincunx is the figure of a plantation of trees diſpoſed 
in ſeveral rows, both length and breadthwiſe; in ſuch manner 
as that the firſt tree of the ſecond row commences in the cen- 
tre of the ſquare formed by the two firſt trees of the firſt row, 
and the two firſt of the third: reſembling the figure of a five at 
cards The fineſt manner of planting trees to form a grove, is 
in the guincunx, See GROVE, It is of this kind of guincunx 
that Cicero ſpeaks in his Cato major; and Quintilian, lib. 8. 
Cap. 3. | 
„ quincunxs, Daviler obſerves, are made like 
thoſe of the ancients, except for the fifth tree, which is now 
generally diſuſed ; ſo that, being as it were, netted, and their 
| allies viewed by the fide of the rectangle, they form a perfect 
chequer, TT 
QUuINCUNX, in aſtronomy, &c. denotes a poſition, or aſ- 
pect of the planets when diſtant from each other 150 degrees, 
or five ſigns. See ASPECT, 
QUINDECAGONY®, in geometry, a plain figure which 
haas fifteen ſides and fifteen angles. See Ficurt, 
* The word is formed ſomewhat irregularly, from the Latin, 


guingue, hive; and the Greek, qx, ten; and i,, angle 
AH entedecagon would be more regular. 


If the ſides be all equal, it is a regular quindecagon. See 


REGULAR, 
Euclid ſhews how to inſcribe it {in a circle, Prop. 16. 1. 4. 
And the fide of a regular guindecagon fo deſcribed, is e- 
qual in power to the half-difference between the ſide of 
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alſo to the difference of the perpeng; 
ſides, taken together. Perpendiculars let fall on 
d, and, as it were, ſunk and ſwallowed up QUIN DECIM-VIR, XV-VIR, a RO 
who had fourteen colleagues joined with hi 2 Magiſtrate 
ion, m in the ſame fun. 
Under Tarquin the Proud, there were firſt 
ſtrates erected to take care of the facrifices t ot ty 
theſe were called duumviri. See r 
ber, at length, grew to ten, and then th Die 
cemviri, See DECEMVIR—In the time of | 
reached to fifteen, when they aſſumed the 1. ©* it hug 
cimuiri: and though their number grew to Weng ſuinde. 
yet Servius obſerves, on the ſixth of the An id 
name never changed, but they ſtill continued to k ue heir 
decimwiri 881 
t was they examined the Sibyls boo 
terpreters ne yet they 9 did 2 are 
der of the ſenate, declared by a ſenatus- conſ "As 
alſo preſided at the ſacrifices, and other extraordi a 
nies of religion. See 818 WI and SActiricy 
On medals, a dolphin joined with a ba 
prieſthood of the quindecimviri; who, to publi * 
lemn ſacrifices, uſed, the eve thereof, to carry a dol Ry 
end of a pole, throughout the city ; that fiſh kn Ft 
ſacred to Apollo, as the crow was among birds, 8 Elleemeq 
denarius, as containing ten as's ; the other weighing half a QUINI-SEX'TA, in eccleſiaſtical hiſtory, denotes a c. 
held at Conſtantinople in the year 692; called alſo t pm 
in Trullo, and by the Greeks Penthecte, 9. d. five i; þ 
intimating that it was only a ſupplement of the two 0 
councils, Though, in propriety, Fleury obſerves Pip, 
28 itſelf, See Councir. 
arſhall obſerves, that the fifth and ſixth 
having made no canons, the Orientals gear 
to ſupply that defect by this; ſo that the 102 cans a 
attributed to thoſe, were, in reality, made here 8 


QUINQUENNALIA, in antiquity, games, or 


QUINQUENNALIS, in antiquity, 


QUINQUE Portus, the five cinque ports; 


the equilateral triangle, and the fide of the pentagon and 
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ſame ſize with the ſilver quinarius; thoſe of gold being fixed | 
ſs much below QUINQUAGENARIUS, among the Romans, was an 


officer in the army who had the command of + company 
, 


The only relation between theſe guinarii, is, that the gold of fifty men. 
guinary is the half of a gold medal as to weight and value, QUINQUAGENARIUS was allo an officer of Policy, who 


had the inſpection of fifty houſes, or families. 
In the ancient monaſteries, guinquagenarius was à ſunor 
who had fifty monks under his guidance, ka 


in the cabinets of the curious, as the ſeries of great medals; ;| QUINQUA GESIMA-SUNDAY, fhrove-ſunday thus 


called as being about the fiftieth day before caſter. gte 
SHROVE-TIDE, | | 
Anciently they uſed guinguage/ima for whitſunday, and for 
the fifty days between eaſter and whitſunday ; but to diſtin- 
guiſh this quinguageſima from that before eaſter, it was called 
the paſcal guinguageſima. See WHITsUNnDay, 


QUINQUANNION, QvinQUuENNIUn, in the French 


cuſtoms, a reſpite of five years which inſolvent debtors for- 
merly obtained by virtue of the king's letters, to have time 


for the payment of their debts, See RE SPITE. 


When the thing intended was only to prevent the ſale of their 
effects at an under value, the term of one year was ordinarily 
granted, called the benefit of annion. 


But when the debtor would avoid the ſurrendring of his effects, 


upon proving that he was reduced by poverty, loſſes, &c. to 
make uſe of this expedient, the term of five years was grant- 
ed, called the benefit of guinguannion. 


QUINQUATRIA, in antiquity, a name given the feaſts 


of Minerva, otherwiſe called Panathenæa. See Paxs- 

THENMAA. + | 

Some think they were termed guinquatria becauſe they 

laſted five days; but others with more reaſon, becauſe they 

fell out five days after the ides of the month. 5 5 
caſts cele- 


brated every five years, in honour of the deified emperors, Se 
GAME, FAST, APOTHEoOs1S, Cc. 
The quinquennalia began to be expreſſed on medals about the 
middle of the third century F. Pagi e a medal where- 
in are engraven thoſe of the emperer Poſthumus; they are not 
found in any medals of his predeceſſors. —— 
a magiſtrate in the 
colonies, and municipal cities of the Roman commonwealth; 
much the ſame with ædile at Rome, See AD1LE, and Ce 
LON V. c. | 3133 
They were not thus called from their continuing in thei : 
fice 25 years; but becauſe they were elected every fifth 110 
to preſide at the cenſus, and to receive the declaration 
citizen made of his effects. See CENSUS, 


7 ich To the 
ings, Romney, Hythe, Dover, and Sandwich 

heave? alſo belong Winchelſea and Rye, which are eſteem 
members of the cinque ports. See CiNQU E-PORTS. 
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; ently wrote V-VIR, a Roman | powder, it is by foreigners call'd the cardinals potbder; a- 
2 1 0 — 1 e joined with him in the | mong us uſually, the. jeſuits powder, pulvis patrum. | 
magl ' Ha | It met with a world of oppoſition at firſt—Chiflet and Plem- 
* = various kinds of officers thus denominated—Pom- | pius diſtinguiſhed themſelves againſt it. But it is now 
There the lawyer mentions quinqueviri on this, and on that almoſt univerſally allowed one of the greateſt and beſt reme- 
pe" the Tiber, eſtabliſhed for the adminiſtration of juſtice | dies within the whole province of medicine. 
f os 5 is ia. is led of the ordinary magiſtrates, who] Some call the gentian-root the European guinquina, becauſe 
in the wg algo proper to run up and down the ſtreets in] good againſt intermitting fevers. See GenT1An, 
—_ J | | QUINSEY, Quvinzy, or Quincy, in medicine, See 
* 5 tells us, that it was ſometimes the guingucuiri who ANGINA and QUINzZyY. : | | 
conducted the colonies, and divided the lands aſſigned them, [QUINSIEME, or QUuinz1tme, in out old law-books, 


6b — — 


ſeveral families. See COLONY, See FIFTEENTH, | 
2. Oe 3 were five in number; in which caſe [QUINT, a ſequence of five cards of the fame colour, See 
they were called quinqueviri. See EPULO, SEQUENCE, P1CQuErT, Ec. 


QuinNQUEVIRI nonetarii were officers firſt erected under [QUINTA ESSEN TIA; ſee QUINTESSENCE, 
he conſulate of Valerius Poplicola, to moderate the exceſſive [QUIN TAIN, QuviNTENA, in antient cuſtoms, a poſt 
wr or intereſt, which creditors or bankers uſed to exact driven into the ground, with a buckler fixed to it, for the 
0 7 the people, See US UR. performance of military exerciſes on horſeback, throwing of 
UIN QUINA, QUINAQUINA, called alſo China Chinæ, | darts, breaking of lances, Ec. 

Q nd Kin Kina, a medicinal bark brought from the Weft-In- | Matth. Paris deſcribes the ꝓuintain as a kind of mark, form'd 
3 called alſo, by way of eminency, the bark ; and cortex | like a man from the navel upwards, holding a ſhield in his 
Peravianus, the Peruvian bark, from the country whence it] left hand, and in his right a ſword or ſtick; the whole fo 
is brought; and popularly the jeſuts bark, becauſe at it's firſt | fitted as to turn round on it's foot, and ſo as that a cavalier 

introduction chiefly ſold and adminiſtred by the jeſuits, See running a-tilt againſt it with a lance, if he hit it in the breaſt, 
Cox T Ex. . = it whisk'd round, and, unleſs he were very dextrous, ſtruck 
The tree which yields this bark grows in divers provinces of | him with the ſword held in the other hand. 

Peru, but chiefly Quenca, Ayavaca, and Loxa. The beſt | Tn other places, a-top of a poſt was erected a ſlender beam 
and fineſt comes from the mountains 14 leagues round the | fitted to turn round a ſpindle ; at one of whoſe ends was a 
city of Loxa. 5 ſſoap or flat board, and at the other a bag of ſand, or dirt 
The tree that produces the quinaquina is tall, and its trunk — The ſport was, with a long ſtaff, or wooden lance, to ride 
thicker than a man's thigh, tapering from the root up- a-tilt at the board, and to be either ſo skilful or lucky to 
wards, but without any branches till near its top, where they | eſcape the blow of the ſand- bag. 

grow regular as if lopped by art, and with the leaves form an | This ſome take to be the ſame with the arietum levatio, fre- 
exact hemiſphere—The bark is blackiſh on the outſide, but | quently prohibited in our old ſynods and epiſcopal conſtitu- 
ſometimes mix'd with white ſpots, where grows a kind of | tions. 

| moſs by the Spaniards called Barbas—Its leaves reſemble the | The cuſtom is Kill retained in Shropſhire, and ſome other 
leaves of our plumb-trees, ; counties, among the nuptial ſolemnities—He that breaks the 
The Spaniards diſtinguiſh four ſorts of this precious bark, viz. | moſt poles againſt the guintain has the prize, which was an- 
the Caſcarilla colorada, or reddiſh bark: Amarylla, or yel- tiently a peacock, now a garland, 
lowiſh : Creſpilla or curling: and Blanca, whitiſh. {| Some derive the word from an antient game called guintus ; 
The Colorada, and Amarylla are reckoned the beſt : The Creſ- others from a man of the name Quintus. 
pilla * is the produce of the ſame ſort of tree only growing in | The Vallus and Paſſus mentioned in Czfar, are taken, by 
a cold, froſty climate, which impairs the quality of the bark, | Vigenere, for a kind of quintain, or wooden man fixed up 
and renders it whitiſh on the outſide, the cinnamon colour'd | as an adverſary, or man of ſtraw, to prove one's dexterity 
within, and unfit for medicinal uſe.— For the b/anca, it is] againſt, | N | | 
procured from another ſpecies of the tree, of a much bigger | Mention is made of this exerciſe in the Code, de aleatoribus, 


a trunk, the leaves of a lighter green colour, and the bark of and in the Paratitles of Cujas on the ſame—Juvenal ſpeaks of 
: a very thick ſpungeous ſubſtance, whitiſh on the outſide; | women engaging therein: 
being withal ſo tough as to require the force of an ax to lice Aut quis non vidit wulnera Pali? 


it from the tree—When firſt cut down it is as bitter as the : ; : 
beſt ſort, and has then the ſame virtue in the cure of inter- | QUINTAIN was alio a right which the lord had to oblige all 
mitting fevers ; but when dry and kept any length of time | the millers, watermen, and other young people unmarrried, 
it grows infipid and good for nothing. In reality, both ſorts | to come before his caſtle every three years, and break ſeveral 
are found to have much ſurer and quicker effects when green, lances, or poles, againſt a poſt, or wooden man for his di- 
than when dry; fo that the Europeans only come in for the | verſion. = | 
ſecond virtues : what is worſe, the bad ſort is in great plenty, |QUINTAL, in commerce, the weight of an hundred 
and the good very ſcarce, and hard to come at: for which | pounds. See HUNDREDand WE IGHT. 
reaſon, with a little of the fine bark ſent yearly to Panama The guintal admits of ſome difference in different places, ac- 
for Europe, large quantities of the worſe fort are mixed. cording as the pound conſiſts of more or fewer ounces, and as 
* The ſmall bark which curls up like ſticks of cinnamon, and the ounce is lighter or heavier, See POUND and OUNCE, 
which in England is much eſteemed as being ſuppoſed to be ſent { Thus, e. gr. the Paris guintal, or hundred, yields 123 pounds 
from the branches of the tree, and therefore more efficacious in | at Montpelier ; and the Montpelier hundred only 8x pounds 
the cure of Fevers, is only the bark of the younger trees ; which at Paris—The guintal of Conſtantinople is eſteemed the hea- 


being very thin curls in this manner—For the bark of the bran- | vieſt of all thoſe uſed in the Levant. It contains 45 ocquas, 
ches it is never gathered: It would not compenſate the charge the ocquas weighing two Dutch pounds ,; ſo that the quin- 
of cutting. | | tal is equal to 112 pounds 3 of Amſterdam, 124 pounds of 


The ſeaſon for cutting the bark is in Auguſt, the only dry] Venice, and 160 of Leghorn. 
time in the country, The cutters are Indians, provided each The Engliſh quintal uſually conſiſts of 112 pounds avoirdu- 
with a large knife and a bag. When they have ſliced down | pois, and is divided into four quarters. See QuaARTER. 
the bark as high as they can reach, they faſten ſhort ſticks [Qu1NnTAL was alſo formerly uſed for a weight of lead, iron, 
with withs to the tree at proper diſtances, like the ſteps of a | or other common metal, uſually equal to an hundred pounds, 
ladder, and thus mount and lice to the very top; when the | at ſixſcore to the hundred, 
bag is full they carry it to the low country to a neighbouring |[QUIN TESSENCE, QuinTA-ESSENTIA, in chemiſtry, 
hut to dry, which is done by ſpreading it in the open air, and | . a preparation conſiſting of the eſſential oil of ſome vegetable 
frequently turning it — If it happen to have been cut wet, | ſubſtance, mixed and incorporated with «ſpirit of wine. Sce 
they carry it directly to the low country to dry; otherwiſe | O11, Sc. 
it loſes its colour, turns black and rots—A fter a tree has been Thus, on a proper quantiny, e. gr. of eſſential oil of fennel, 
barked it requires 18 or 20 years to grow again, pouring twelve times the quantity of pure alcohol prepared 
Mr Arrot, a ſcotch ſurgeon, who had gathered the bark in | per ſe; they inſtantly unite into one ſimilar liquor, which is 
the place where it grows, and from whom we received this | the quinteſſence thereof, Nh 
account by means of Mr Gray, now at Carthagena, is of | The antients were perfectly unacquainted with the method of 
Opinion that the better ſort of bark will ſoon be at an end, diſſolving oil in ſpirit of wine ; and even ſome of the moderns 
or at leaſt inacceſſible, partly by reaſon of its diſtance from | have queſtioned it's reality : but the certainty of the thing is 
any inhabited place, and the impenetrability of the woods eaſily proved from the inſtance above. | 
where it grows, and partly by the want of Indians to cut it, | If ſuch guinteſſence be ſeveral times digeſted, cohobated, Qc. 
Whoſe race thro? the cruelties of the Spaniards is like to be | the oil will at length be broke ſo fine, as, like the ſpirit it- 
totally extinct, See Philaſ. Tranſact. No. 446. p. 81. ſeq. | ſelf, perfectly to mix with water; which is one of the moſt 

© qunguma was but little known in Europe till the year | extraordinary effects in all chemiſtry, See SPIRIT, SUL- 
1040—The Jeſuits of Rome firſt brought it in vogue in Spain, | pHUR, Oc. | 
= ip in 1649; and in 1650, the cardinal de Lugo, of After the like manner is made a guinteſſence of camphor, by 
; order, brought it into France, only reducing it into a powder, and pouring on it ſpirit of 
IN. t was at firſt ſold for it's weight in gold: when reduced into wine, See CAMPHOR, 

| | Quinteſſences 


cury. 


Quinteſſences thus prepared are of great medicinal virtues z as 
may appear from the pure and potent ingredients uſed in the 
compoſition, which retain, in a great degree, all the virtues 
of the plants they are procured from : and hence their deno- 
mination. See ESSENCE. | 

Boerhaave thinks they might properly be called vegetable ſul- 
phurs made potable, and raiſed to their utmoſt degree of 
power and efficacy. See SULPHUR, | 
Dry quinteſſences may be made from the liquid ones, by ad- 
ding to them ſome eſſential oil of the ſame vegetable from 
whence the liquid quinteſſence was procured, with a little ſu- 
gar ; all mixed together, and diſtilled by a. gentle heat till all 
the moiſture is come over: the matter remaining is a dry 
guinteſſence. i 

This form is principally uſeful for travellers, ſailors, &c. in- 
aſmuch as it renders the quinteſſence portable; ſo that the 
quantity, e. gr. of a pin's point, ſhall be an efficacious me- 
medicine. | | 

QuvinTESSENCE, in alchymy, is a myſterious term ſigni- 
fying the fifth, or laſt and higheſt eſſence, or power of a na- 
tural body. 

This is ſuppoſed to be, as it were, the ſoul drawn from the 
groſs body and it's four elements, by a moſt perfect diſtil- 
lation; and by means hereof, the thing is ſaid to be ſpiri- 
tualized, i. e. rendered exceedingly pure, ſpirituous, and, as 
it were, incorruptible. Dict. Hermetique. | 

The antients, who allowed nothing to be real but what has 
a body, would have the foul of man to be a fifth element, 
a kind of guintefſence without a name, unknown here 
below, indiviſible, immoveable, all cceleftial, and divine. 


Penelon. 
Qu1NTESSENCE of the elements, is the hermetical mer- 


See MERCURY. 
QUINT-EXACT, in old law. books, the laſt call of the 
defendant ſued to an outlawry—If he appear not to it, he is 
by the judgment of the coroners returned outlawed ; if a 
feme, waived, See EXIGENT, OUTLAwaAyY, Wale, 
&c, 
QUINTILE, QuvinT1L1s, in aſtronomy, an aſpect of the 
planets, when they are 72 degrees diſtant from one another, 
or a fifth part of the zodiac. See Asp ECT, CHARAc- 
TER, BIQUINTILE, SEMIQUINTILE, and SEs- 
)UIQUINTILE, | 
QUINTILIANS, QuvinTILIAN1, a ſed of antient 
heretics, the ſame with Pepuzians ; thus called from their 
propheteſs Quintilia. See PEPUSIAN, 
In this ſet the women were admitted to perform the ſacer- 
dotal and epiſcopal functions; grounding their practice on that 
paſſage of St.Paul to the Galatians, where he ſays, That in 
Chriſt there is no diſtinction of males and females. 
They attributed extraordinary gifts to Eve, for having firſt 
eaten of the tree of knowledge ; told mighty things of Mary 
the ſiſter of Moſes, as having been a propheteſs, &c. they 
added, that Philip the deacon had four daughters, who were 
all propheteſſes, and doubtleſs of their ſect. 
In their aſſemblies, it was uſual to ſee the virgins enter in 
white robes perſonat ing propheteſſes The Quintilians bore a 
good deal of reſemblance to the modern quakers, See Qu A- 


K ER. | | 
UINZY *, a diſeaſe which ſtops the freedom of reſpiration 
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CHOIR, CHANTOR 
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QUIRITES, in antiquity, an appellation .{ 
ple of Rome, chiefly * "common eiten 1. pw 
from the ſoldiery, a diſtinguiſhes 
t took it's riſe from the Curites, the inhal: 

town Cures ; on this occation—Romulun = of th 
the Sabins, having united their two people we 
ſtates into one; upon Romulus's death and Ne 
Sabins, outdoing the Romans in number Ws cation, the 
the councils; and accordingly appointed that R 2 maſters of 
be denominated Quirinus, from Cures a cit YO ſhoul 
or rather from Quirinus, the name of a . the Sabing, 
that city, fe Wok x Worldipped i 


N t 
7 th of F — 


e Sabin 
us king of 
their tyo 


From the new Quirinus, all the people came afterward 
ppoſe that the ſame 2 


called guirites ; unleſs we will ſu 

which denominated Romulus ©uirinus, fro 

denominate the people quirites * mediately 4 75 2 allo. 

Some authors derive the word quirinus from cur;;. er | 

the Sabin tongue ſignified a pike or halberd—Struvig 3 50 | 
5 


that Romulus was always painted with pike in hand 
ground taken out of any 


to be 
hor ity 


QUIRK, in building, a piece of 
1 8 or floor. 
hus, if the ground-plat were ſquare ; 
piece be taken out of $4 corner, = make or Fg nd, 
Sc. the piece is called a guirk, SeeRepucy 1 
QUIS, in natural hiſtory, a kind of marcaſite of co f 
which the Roman vitriol is drawn, See MA OY OO 
RCASITE and 
V1TRIOL, ” 
It is more frequently called Pyrizes, See PVRIT IS 
QUIT-CLATM, a releaſe, or quitting ones claim or 
tenſions to a thing. See CLA1m, 275 
QUIT-RENT, q. d. quiet- rent, a certain ſmall rent pay- 
_ yearly, by 33 of moſt manors in token of kk, 
jection ; upon the payment whereof they are qui 
See . es. b ee 
In ſome ancient records it is written white-rent ; becauſe paid 
in ſilver, to diſtinguiſh it from rent- corn, rent- pepper, &. 
See RE NT. 15 
QUITTANCE. See the article Ac CIT TAxcB;. 
QUIT TER-BONE, among farriers, à hard, round ſuel- 
ling, upon the coronet of a horſes foot; or between the heel 
and the quarter, See Hoo x. | 
Or, it is an impoſthume breeding between the hoof and coflin- 
bone, on the upper part; and ſhewing itſelf by a ſwelling on 
the coronet. 
Sometimes it is occaſioned by gravel under the ſhoe, or by 
a bruiſe, ſtab, prick of a nail ; or from peccant humours de- 
ſcending to that place; or a blow, ſtrain, or over-reach, &c, 
It occations the horſe to halt much, and the ſwelling grows 
viſible, and comes to a head in four or five days, and breaks 
out with matter at a little deep hole, like a fiſtula, 
QUOD clerici non eligantur in officio, is a writ that lies for 
a clerk, who by reaſon of ſome land he hath, is made, or 
like to be made, a bailiff, beadle, reeve, or ſuch like officer, 


See CLERICO znfra ſacros, &c. 


and deglutition, See RESPIRATION, | 
* The word is formed from the French fquinance, or Italian 


fquinantia, or eſſuinancia; and theſe again from the Greek 


ouayyn, of aſy , I ſuffocate. 

The guinzy, by phyſicians alſo called angina, conſiſts in an 
inflammation of the throat, and particularly of the muſcles 
of the larynx or pharynx, which exactly cloſing the chinks 
thereof, prevent the air from paſſing in and out of the trachea, 
and the food from being ſwallowed: and conveyed into the 
ſtomach, 'See ANGINA, 
If any ſymptoms appear on the outſide of the throat, the 
Sine is ſaid to be eternal If none appear, internal. 
e quinzy is alſo divided into true and ſpurious—the true is 

always accompanied with a fever : the baſtard or ſpurious 
_ quinzy is free from it. | : 
"They are cauſed by a defluxion of blood, either pure or bili- 
ous, from the. branches of the carotid arteries ; and there 
cauſing a phlegmon, either a ſimple or an eryſipelatous one. 


In the external guznzy before any ſuppuration appears, recourſe | 


is had to repeated venæſection in the jugulars— Veſicatories and 
_ cupping are alſo uſed with emollient gargles, c. 

The quinzy is of all others the moſt dangerous, when the tu- 
mour is neither perceivable on the inſide nor the out, That 
appearing on the outſide is the moſt curable. In violent 
quinzies, recourſe ſhould be had to laryngotomy or broncho- 
tomy, which though rarely practiſed, may yet be uſed with 
ſafety. . See BRONCHOTOMYyY, Ec. 

QUIRE of paper, of the French Cahier ; the quantity of 24 
or 25 ſheets, See PAPER, 

QUIRISTER, or CHor1$sTErs, Choriſta, a perſon ap- 
pointed to ſing in the quire, or choir of a cathedral, See 


Wn. 


Qvop medium, See the article MEDIUM. 4 
UOD non permittat. See Co Ns UETU DIN IB VS & Servitil, 

| bop perſona nec præbendarii, &c. a writ that lies for 

 Hiritual perſons, when diſtrained in their ſpiritual poſſetions 
for the payment of a fifteenth, with the reſt of the pariſh, 
See FIFTEENTH. | 

QUODLIBETICAL guęſtion, quæſtio QuoDLIBE 

TICA, a college term for a theſis, or problem, antientiy 
propoſed to be debated in the ſchools, out of curioſity and 
entertainment, rather than for the ſettling of any uſeful point, 
See THEsIs, QUESTION, Oc. | : 
The term is formed from the Latin quodlibet, any thing, 
what you pleaſe ; and ſo well ſatisfied were the public witi 
the impertinences of theſe queſtions, that the term quadlibe 
has been fince retained to ' ſignify any little ridiculous 
quibble, 
UOIL, Quo, or Co1LE, in the ſea- 
cable is ſaid to be quoiled, when it is laid round in 
turn over another on the deck of a ſhip. See CABLE: 5 
In the middle of ſuch ring or guoile, is a good place of 1 
ſhot in, more ſafe there than in lockers along the 19% 
where the enemy's ſhot may fall into it. 

QUOIN *, or Coin, ah a ſhip, is a wedge 222 
the deck, cloſe to the breech of the carriage of a gun, to 805 
it firm up to the ſhip's fide, and prevent its rolling. 
Coin. 

* The word is formed from the French coin, of the 
wedge. See WEDGE. | 


Cantic QUo1Ns are ſhort, three- 
| casks to keep them ſteady, 


language — 
a ring, ole 


Latin cant], 


tyeen 


legged quoins, put be 
QU 01NS 


JOINS, in architecture, denote the corners of brick or ſtone 
walls. See WAI. L. 5 1 
The word is particularly uſed for the ſtones in the corners o 


r building When theſe ſtand out beyond the brick- 
— . up being chamfered off) they are called ruſtic 


quoins. See Rus TI. 
UOITS, a kind of exerciſe c 
ancients under the name of diſcus. 


E and GAME. 
5 . 4 a writ that lies for him who has land, where- 


cher challengeth common of paſture time out of mind 
* is to gel the party to ſhew by what right or 
allengeth it. 
77 Ir NU oh alſo a writ which lies for the king's farmer 
Ir debtor in the court of exchequer, againſt him to whom he 
ſelleth any thing by way of bargain, touching his farm; or 
againſt whom he hath any cauſe of perſonal action For that 
by the vendee's detaining any due from him, the farmer is 
made leſs able to pay the king's rent. 
uo minus, is alſo a writ that lies for him who has a grant 
of houſe-bote in another man's wood, againſt the grantor 
making ſuch waſte, as that the grantee cannot enjoy his grant. 
Gee Hos E-bote. 3 : 
QUORUM, a term frequently mentioned in our ſtatutes, 
and often uſed in commiſſions, both of peace, and others. 
See ComMISSION, PEACE, Oc. 
Tt is thus called from the words in the commiſſion, guorum 


A. B. unum efſe volumus. Las 
For an example—Where a commiſſion is direCted to ſeven 


2 two; there A. B. and C. D. are ſaid to be of the 
uorum, becauſe the reſt cannot proceed without them. 

So a juſtice of the peace and quorum, is one, without whom 
the reſt of the juſtices in ſome caſes cannot proceed. See 
JusT1ICE. a 
QUOTATION, in literature, a citation; or a paſſage re- 
hearſed expreſly in one author from another, See C1- 
TATION, | ; 

uotations are uſed to be diſtinguiſhed by inverted comma's, 
thus; „Half an age ago quotations were wonderfully com- 
« mon; and Ovid and Catullus came every day with the 
ec pandects to the aſſiſtance of the widow and the orphan,” 
— La Bruyere. 

The manner of quoting by book, and chapter, or ſection, 
is chiefly affected by men of erudition: But it is abuſed : 
This method ought only to obtain where the whole chapter 
or ſection is expreſly on the ſubject. On other occaſions, 
quoting by page is more commodious ; except in claſſicks 
and other ancient writings, whereof there are many editions 
in different forms, where this method is of little uſe, unleſs 
the edition be alſo ſpecified, | 

The quotations from the old teſtament, found in the new, 
have occaſioned infinite doubt, diſpute, and criticiſm—The 
apoſtles, are frequently referring to the old teſtament, and 
quoting paſſages and prophecies thence as fulfilled in our 
Saviour ; yet theſe paſſages thus quoted, are frequently either 


* 


ſe or game, known among the 
See DIs c; ſee alſo 


according to the literal and obvious ſenſe they ſeemed to bear 
in the old. 

A late ingenious author, in an eſſay upon the truth of the 
chriſtian religion, frankly owns, that the Evangeliſts ſome- 
times apply to the Meſſiah paſſages of the old teſtament, 
which, as they lie in our preſent copies, plainly relate to 
ſome other perſon, or thing—This is evident, e. gr. in the 
paſſage, Matth. ii. 15. Out of Egypt have I called my ſon ; 
which is quoted from Hoſea xi. where it is plainly under- 
ſtood of the coming of the Iſraelites out of Egypt. See 
PRoPHECY, 

This proves a heavy obſtacle in the way of chriſtianity, 
which the divines, commentators, critics, &c, have long 
laboured to remove, though by very different means. 

Some have recourſe to a double completion; and imagine, 
| that though the prophecies were primarily accompliſhed in 
other events, yet they might have a ſecondary one in the 
Meffiah : but others ſet afide a double completion, except 
where the prophet himſelf declares as much, as making all 
Prophecy uſeleſs. See ACCOMPLISHMENT. 5 
The generality chuſe therefore to have recourſe to an allego- 
rical, or typical, or ſpiritual meaning in the prophecies, &c. 
and ſuppoſe them to have been thus underſtood among the an- 


ſons, or to any three of them, whereof A. B. and C. D. 


not found in the old teſtament, or are not urged in the new |- 


different forms of quoting uſed by the ſacred writings : as; 
It has been ſaid ; it is written ; that it might be fulfilled which 
was ſpoken by the prophets ; the ſcripture ſays ; ſee what is 
ſaid; the ſcripture foreſeeing ; is it not written, &c. — He 
adds, that the books of the old teſtament having been diſ- 
poſed in a different order at different times, and having had 
different names, it is thence that a book or writer is ſome- 
times confounded with another, | 
For the rules of quoting and interpreting practiſed among the 
rabbins, he gives us ten; recovered with much ſtudy from 
the Thalmud, and the ancient Jewiſh doctors: inſtances 
whereof he gives us in the writings of the apoſtles ; and by 
thoſe rules he endeavours to explain and juſtify all the guota- 
tions made from the old teſtament in the new. 
The rules are, 1. reading the words not according to the 
points placed under them, but according to others ſubſtituted 
in their ſtead ; as is done by St Peter, Acts iii. 3. by Stephen, 
Acts vii. 43. and by Paul, x Cor. xv. 54. 2 Cor. viii, 
£5, Ic 
The ſecond is by changing the letters ; as is done by Paul, 
Rom. ix. 33. 1 Cor. xi. 9. Heb. viii. 9. and x. 5. and by 
Stephen, Acts vii. 43. Fes 
The third is by changing both letters and points, as is done 
by Paul, Acts xiii, 41. and 2 Cor, viii. 15.— The fourth is 
adding ſome letters, and taking away others, 
The fifth, tranſpoſing words and letters—The ſixth is di- 
viding one word into two —'The ſeventh, adding other words 
to make the ſenſe more clear — The eighth, changing the or- 
der of the words The ninth, changing the order of the 
words, and adding other words. Both of which are done by 
the apoſtles Laſtly, changing the order of words, adding 
words, and retrenching words; which is a method often uſed 
by St Paul. 
Other authors, as biſhop K idder, M. le Clerc, M. Sykes, c. 
ſolve the difficulty another way — That uſual form of quota- 
tion among the evangeliſts, . * That it might be fulfilled 
& which was ſpoken by the prophets,” according to theſe 
authors, means no more than an accommodation of the pro- 
phets words to the caſe in hand. See AcCcomMmmorpartion, 
The word aanpwfn, fulfilled, does not neceſſarily determine 
us to ſuch a ſenſe, as if the evangeliſts deſigned to ſpeak of a 
prediction of future events accompliſhed ; but ma barely 
expreſs an accommodation of borrowed words—In fect ſays 
biſhop Kidder, a ſcripture may be ſaid to be fulfilled two ways; 
properly, as when that which was foretold comes to paſs; 
and improperly, by way of accommodation, as when an cvent 
happens to any place or people like to what fell out ſome time 
before—And thus it is that St Matthew ſays on occaſion of 
the murder of the innocents, that then was fulfilled what 
was ſpoke by the prophet Jeremy, In Rama was a voice 
heard, &c. 
This interpretation is confirmed by M. le Clerc, who ob- 
ſerves that the Jews, in their language uſed to ſay, that a 
paſſage of ſcripture was fulfilled, as often as any thing hap- 
pened which it might be applied to: fo that the evangeliſt 
Matthew, who was a Hebrew, and wrote, as it is commonly 
ſuppoſed, in that language, intended no more in the paſſage 
juft cited, but that a thing happened to which one might 
apply what Jeremy had formerly ſaid on another occaſion. 
Accordingly, fays Mr Sykes, the evangeliſts in citing that 
paſſage of Ifaiah, Behold a virgin ſhall be with child, &c. only 
uſe it as words of that prophet remarkably agreeing to the 
miraculous birth of Jeſus, and not as a propheſy of his birth. 
It may be added, that this way of ſpeaking was not un- 
known among the heathen writers—Thus in lian, Dio- 
genes Sinopenſis uſed continually to ſay of himſelf, that he 
fulfilled and underwent all the curſes of tragedy. 
QUOTIDIAN, QvorTiDpIiANA, in medicine, an inter- 
mitting fever, or ague, the acceſs whereof returns every 
day. See FEVER and AC UE. | 
QUOTIENT, Quoriens, in arithmetick, the number 
reſulting from the diviſion of a greater number by a ſmaller ; 
and which ſhews how often the ſmaller is contained in the 
reater, or how oft the diviſor is contained in the dividend, 
ee DIVISION. 
* The word is formed from the Latin, guoties, 9. d. How often 
is ſuch a number contained in ſuch another? 
In diviſion, as the diviſor is to the dividend ; fo is unity to 
the quotient— Thus the Quotient of 12 divided by 3 is 4; which 
is thus diſpoſed, 3) 12 (4 Quotient. 


cient Jews, thus fulfilled in our Saviour 

the apoſtles. See TYPE. . * 

n effect, the Jewiſh rabbins, it is allowed, took a world 

of liberty in quoting and interpreting ſcripture ; and it is ſup- 

poſed the apoſtles might follow thoſe rules in their quota- 

tions. See RABBIN, | 

Accordingly, M. Surenhuſius, Hebrew profeſſor at Amſter- 
am, has endeavoured to retrieve thoſe rules, long ſince 
oft, in an expreſs treatiſe on this ſubject, publiſhed in 1713. 
his author obſerves a great deal of difference implied in the | 


Vo I. II. 
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QUOUSQUE—Evecution with a QUoUsQUE. See Ex E- 


CUTION, 


QUO WARRANTO, a writ that lies againſt him who 


uſurps any franchiſe, or liberty againſt the king; as to have 
waife, ſtray, fair, market, court-baron, leet, or ſuch like, 
without good title. 
It alſo lies for miſ-uſer or non-uſer of privileges granted — 


And even, according to Bracton, againſt him that intrudeth 


himſelf as heir into land. See INT RUS LION. 


QUOYL, fee the article Quo11. 
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alphabet. See LETTER and ALPHABET, 
The grammarians hold it a ſemi-vowel ; eſpecially 
in the Greek, where, in common with the other 
vowels, it admits an aſpirate, &c. though whether the aſpi- 
rate ſhould be ſounded before or after it, is ſome doubt. We 
find Inſtances of each. 

Thus þ:4y the Latins wrote rheda ; and polov the /Eolians 
wrote BpoSor—The antient Goths, and Teutones, Littleton 
obſerves, prefixed y to y. See H. 

The Hebrews allow the 1 the privilege of a guttural, that 
is they never double it, which yet is done by the Arabs, 
Greeks, and Latins, &c, See GUT TURAL. 

Perſius, calls the y, /itera canina, becauſe the dogs ſeem to pro- 
nounce it in ſnarling: Yet it ſhould ſeem to have had a ſofter 
ſound among the Romans, than among us, by it's being fre- 


quently interpoſed to prevent the claſhing of vowels : as in | 


rarus from dparcs, nurus from vu, murex from uvaZ, mus 
murus from pus pvos ; and this ſoftneſs was ſuch as frequently 
occaſioned it's being dropt as uſeleſs in writing. 

Thus for Hetruſci they frequently wrote T huſc:, and even 


R, 


A liquid conſonant, and the ſeventeenth letter of the | 


KN A YU 


The antient rabbins were infinite dealers 
writings are almoſt wholly allegorical 
comments and interpretations of the ſcript 
They had a great number of rules, and forms of! ; 
and quoting, which ſome modern writers ſuppoſe > ng 
pee 8 r on 2 interpretation a yok ban 
of the propheſies of the old teſta i : ation 
PHE "+I ment in the new. See Pr. 
The loſs of theſe rules Dr Stanho r oy 
as what in all probability would FO 3 lament 
in the old and new teſtament, Surenhuſius, Hebrep dale 
at Amſterdam, imagines he has retrieved thoſe rul Profle 
antient Jewiſh writers, es TOM the 
The rabbins, he obſerves, interpreted ſcri ; 
ner as to change the literal ſenſe into a —— erg oy 
tual ſenſe, To this end, he ſays, they uſed ten ways ef f. 
ing and explaining the old teſtament ; inſtances of 2 = quot. 
of he gives in the writings of the apoſtles. nas 
They conſiſt in changing the points; the letters. both! 
ters and points; adding and taking away letters ; 85 


Hops trank 
words and letters; dividing one word into two ; ne 
3 


in allegories, Their 
> Particularly ther 


? 


Tuſci ; and for ſurſum, rurſus, prorſus ; ſuſum, ruſus, proſus. 


In effect there was that agreement between the ſound of the 


s and , that as the Romans avoided the doubling of their 
conſonants, it was no wonder they here dropped the r; the 
ſupplying the place of both. Hence too it came to paſs, that , 
what they at firſt pronounced, A/a, Aſena, Caſmen ; was af- 
terwards, Ara, Arena, Carmen; and thoſe firſt named Fuji | 
and Jaleſii were afterwards called Furii and Valerii. Cicero 
tells us, the Papirii were firſt called Papiſii; and even fixes 
the time when the change was made, viz. in the year of 
Rome 415. Feſtus adds, that olera, pignora, plurima, were 
anciently written oleſa, pignoſa, pluſima. See 8. 
From the ſame ſoftneſs of the ſound of the r, it came to be 
uſed indifferently with the J, in many words, e. gr. latiaris 
and /atialis, palilia and parilia, &c. 

Though the r more frequently degenerated into / ; thus re- 
mures became changed into lemures, interlego, perluceo into 
intelligo and pelluceo, frater into fratellus, &c. and the fame 
is ſometimes done between # and r, as ęreus and æneus, Oc. 


See L. 


R, was antiently a numeral letter, ſignifying 80; according to | 


the verſe, 

Octoginta dabit tibi R, fiquis numerabit. 
When a daſh was added a- top, as K, it ſignified 80 thouſand, 
The Greek r, p, ſignified an hundred. 

R, or He in medicinal preſcription, ſtands for recipe, take. See 
Recipe. See allo CH ARA CT ER. 

RAB AI E in faulconry—A hawk is ſometimes faid to rabate, 
when by the motion of the hand of the bearer, the iure, call, 
Ec. ſhe leaves purſuing her prey, or quarry; and recovers 
the fiſt, See RECLAIMING, Hawk, HAW EINS, 
Luns, Cc. 

RAB AT E in commerce, See REBATE, 

RABBETING, in carpentry, the planing or cutting of 
channels, or grooves, in boards, See PLANE, 

In ſhip-carpentry, it ſignifies the letting in of the planks of 
the ſhip into the keel; which in the rake, and run of a ſhip, | 
is hollowed away, that the planks may join the cloſer. | 

RABBET-plane, See the article Rabbet-PLANE. 

RAB BIX, or RABBIN, a doctor of the Jewiſh law. See 
DocroR, and RABBINIST. 

* 'The word in it's original Y ſignifies maſter. SeeMasTER. 
The words rabbi and rabbin, have the ſame ſignification; yet 
is there ſome difference in their uſe. When we ſpeak abſo- 
lutely, and without applying the term to any proper name, 
we fay rabbin, not rabbi, Thus, we ſay, it would be unjuſt 
to attribute to the antient rabbins all the notions of the mo- 
dern ones. | 
On the other hand, when we prefix the term to the proper 
name of ſome Jewiſh doctor, we ſay rabbi, not rabbin;: as 
rabbi Saloman Jarchi is of this opinion. ; 
Yet rabbi having no plural, we fay, the rabbins Juda Chiug, 
and Juda ben Chabin, are the authors of two antient He- 
brew grammars, 

The modern rabbins are entitled to a good deal of reſpect a- 
mong the Jews: they have the firſt places in the ſynagogues ; 

they determine all matters and controverſies of religion,. and 

very frequently pronounce upon civil affairs. They have even 

a power to excommunicate the diſobedient. 

They retain a vaſt number of ſuperſtitious traditions, from 

the writings of their predeceſſors ; which they obſerve as ſeru- 


| RACEXF, in genealogy, lineage, or extraction continued 


words; changing the order, & c. See Quor 
RABBINICAL character. See the a Sogn 
R ABBINICAL Hebrew, See the article HEBRE W 
RAB BINIS T, a follower of the doctrine of the rabbin 1 
ne neee to caraite, See CARAITE, 8 
ather Simon contends for rabbaniſt, or rabbanite.; 
rabbiniſt; in effect, the former 0 apparently 5 : 
the latter ; the word being derived from the Hebrew rab- 
banim, which is the name of the ſect, and which the 
uſe to diſtinguiſh their doctors from thoſe of the caraite 
See RAB BI. 
KRabbiniſt, then, ſignifies a Jewiſh doctor who adheres to 
the traditions of his fathers; not ſimply a rabbin or doctor; 
for the caraites who oppoſe thoſe traditions, have their 1b. 
bins as well as the ether Jews. See TRA DIT ton, and 
TALMUp. | | 


RABDOIDES, es Ru anvore 
ee 


CTan, 


Jews 
Jews. 


RAB DO LOG, RHABDOLOG y. 
RABD OMAN CV, RHABDOMANcx. 
RA BINE T, a ſmall piece of ordnance, between a falconet 
and a baſe. It's dimenſions, c. See under Cannon, 
RACA, orRAcHa, a Syriac term, found in the goſpel of 
St Matthew, ch. v. 22. and preſerved in molt tranſlations, 
Father Simon obſerves that the Greek tranſlator of St. Mat- 
thew's goſpel retained the Syriac raca which he found in the 
original, by reaſon it was very common among the Jews. 
And St. Jerom, Luther, the Engliſh tranſlators, thoſe of 
Geneva, Louvain, Port-Royal, &c, ſtill preſerve it in theit 
reſpective languages. 
F. Bouhours chuſes rather to expreſs the ſenſe thereof in a fort 
of paraphraſe, thus: he that fays to his brother, homme de 
peu de ſene, man of little under/tanding, ſhall deſerve to be 
condemned by the tribunal of the council, &c, 
Moſt tranſlators, except the Engliſh, and F. Simon, for race 
write racha : but the former orthography ſeems the belt 
founded; all the Latin copies having raca, and all the Grees 
ones pan, Or, With Heſychius, pexxa, which is the ſame: al 
we mean, but St Irenzus, and Beza's copy, now at Cam- 
bridge, which have pay —In effect, the origin of the word 
ſhews it ſhould be raca 3 as coming from the Syriac NÞ" 
raca, of the Hebrew DA rel, empty, ſhallow. - 
RACCOURCY, in heraldry, ſignifies the ſame 35 je 
that is, cut off, or ſhortened ; and denotes à croſs or 5 + 
ordinary, when it does not extend to the edges of 2 88 
cheon, as they do when abſolutely named, without uc 
ſtinction. See COUPED, 


-Y 


from 


— 
1 


father to ſon. Sce LINE. 
* The word is French, formed from the Latin, 
intimating the root of the genealogical tree. 


In ſeveral orders of knighthood, as in that o 
candidates muſt prove a nobility of four race 


jo, 
=> 


radix, root; 5 


f Malta, Oc. ie 
gor deſcents. Scr 


58 2 


DESCENT. re ee es of 

In ſome republics the magiſtrates are to prove themſelves m 
lebeian race, to be qualified. Aces the : 

The French reckon er kings by races; as, or ede 8. 

ſecond race, the third race. We alſo ſay the 74 e 1 


mans, the Arſacides, the Ptolemys, tc, See DY 3 
D'Hervieux obſerves that it is uſual to put ag 8 dul, 
bird to the male goldfinch, linnet, or the 13 Ln js ae 
for his part, he ſhould chule to put the male the 


pulouſly as the law of Moſes, See "TRADITION, See 
allo TALMUD. | 


e uſuall 
Idfinch, linnet, & c. becauſe the male uſually 
* * hos "the female, i. e. the young ones take more 
. the male than after the female. 
, HA. See the article RA c A. 


BY HIT IS, or rather RHACHITIS, in medicine; a diſeaſe 


RAS ting the bones of children; more uſually called the r:c#ers. 
a © 


ICKETS. | | 
n an engine furniſhed with cords, c. for extorting con- 
7 


7 linquents. See TORTURE. 
_— 22 e conſtable of the tower under Henry VI. 
ith the duke of Suffolk, and others, having a deſign to in- 
va 952 the civil law into England; for a beginning, the rack, 
q brake allowed in many caſes by the civil law, was firſt 
5 ht to the tower, where it is {till preſerved—In thoſe 
rx ike rack was called the duke of Exeter's daughter. 
22 in the manage, a pace wherein a horſe neither trots 
* — but ſhuffles, as it were between both, See PAC E. 
The racking pace is much the ſame az the amble ; only that it 
«a ſwifter time and a ſhorter tread. See AMR LE. 
To RAC EK wines, &c. is to draw them from off their lees, after 
having ſtood long enough to clear and ſettle. See WINE. 


Hence RAC K-vintage is frequently uſed for the ſecond voyage 


ine merchants uſe to make into France for racked 

2 1 : "phence they uſed to return about the end of De- 

RA CK Te, a kind of bat, to ſtrike the ball withal at ten- 

nis; conſiſting uſually of a lattice, or net- work of cat- gut, 

ſtrained very tight over a circle of wood, with a handle or ſhaft 
of a moderate length. See TENNIS. 


* The word is formed from the French, raguette, which Me- 


nave derives from the Latin, raketta, a diminutive of rcte 


S 


net; whence alſo reticum, and reticulum. | 


Paſquier obſerves, that antiently they uſed no rackets at ten- 


nis, but plaid with the palm of the hand; and hence, he con- 
jectures it is, that the French call tennis-play, jeu de paume— 


He adds, that rackets were not introduced till a little before 


his time. 


RAcEE T, is alſo a machine, which the ſavages of Canada bind 


to their feet, to walk more commodiouſly over the ſnow; 
made much in the manner of a tennis-racket, 


It's figure is a lozenge, whereof the two obtuſe angles are 
rounded off, It is bound about with very fine thongs of lea- 


ther, the maſhes whereof are much ſmaller and cloſer than 


thoſe of our rackets. : ; 
In the middle is fitted a kind of ſhoe, lined with wool, or 
hair; to be tied on to the ankle: by which means the feet are 


4 


As. 


—_ WER 2 


K AD 


RAD TAT ION, or IRRADIATION, is alſo uſed by tome au- 
thors to expreſs the manner of the motion of the animal ſpi- 
rits; on a ſuppoſition that they are diffuſed from the brain 
towards all parts of the body, through the little canals of the 
nerves, as light is from a lucid body. Sce 8 YR IT, and 
IRRADIATION, | 
But in lieu of a radiation, many of the moderns rather inclinc 
to the opinion of the circulation of the ſpirits, 
CULATION, 

RADICAL, Rapicaris, in phyſics, &c, ſomething ſer- 
ving as a baſis or foundation; or which, like a rot, is the 
ſource, or principle whence any thing ariſes, See Roo, 
The ſchools talk much of a radical moiſture inherent in the 
ſeeds of all animals, which nouriſhes and preſerves the vital 
heat or flame, as oil does a lamp; and which when exhauſted, 
life is extinguiſhed. Sce FLA ME, Cc. | 
Dr Quincy obſerves that this radical moiſture is a mere chi- 
mera; unleſs we thereby mean the maſs of blood which is the 
promptuary whence all the other juices and humours are derj- 
ved; and which, while it circulates, ſuſtains life, Ec, See 
HEAT. See alſo LIFE, BLOOD, Ge. 

In grammar, we uſe the term, radical words, for roots and 
primitives; in oppoſit ion to compounds and derivatives. Sue 
RoorT and PRIMITIVE. 5 | 

RADICAL /ig1, in algebra, the ſign or character of the root 

of a quantity. See RO OT. | 

( Vis the character of radicality, and expreſſes the ſquare root; 

the cube root, &c. See CHARACTER, 

{RADICATION, in phyſic, the action whereby plants take 

root, or ſhoot out roots. See Roo T. 

The French royal academy of ſciences have made a good 
number of curious obſervations on the germination and rad7- 

cation of plants. See VEGETATION, SEED, PLANT= 

ING, PERPENDICULARITY, Cc. 

: RADICLE, RApicur a, little root; in botany, is a little 
point diſcovered by the miſcroſcope in all ſeeds, which in the 
growth of the plant becomes the root. See Roo Tr. See alſo 
SEED, 
When, in ſowing, the radicle happens to light loweſt, it is 
no wonder the root ſhould ſpread itſelf under ground, and the 
ſtem of the plant riſe up perpendicularly : but when the rad:- 
cle falls uppermoſt, by what means it is, that it changes it's 
poſition to favour the aſcent of the ſtem, is one of the won- 
ders of vegetation: A more particular account whereof ſee 
under the article PERPENDICULABRITY, | 


'RADII brevis, See the article BRE VIS. 


prevented from ſinking in the ſnow. - Racfets oblige the perſon ; RA DIOME TE R, à name which ſome writers give to the 


to take very long ſteps, and as we ſay, to walk a great pace, 
to keep them from knocking againſt each other. | 
RADIAL curves, is a denomination given by ſome authors to 
curves of the ſpiral kind, whoſe ordinates, if they may be fo | 
called, do all terminate in the center of the including circle, 
and appear like ſo many radii of that circle; whence the 


name. See CURvE. See alſo SPIRAL, 
RADIALIS, or Ra DIææ us extenſor, in anatomy. See E x- 
TENSOR carp. | 
RADIAL1s, or RA DI Us Hexor. See FLEXOR carpi. 
RADIANT point, or RAD IAT IN G point, is any point of 
a viſible object, whence rays proceed. See Ray, and Pol xv. 
Every radiant point diffuſes innumerable rays all around: but 
only thoſe radiants are viſible, from which right lines may be 
drawn to the pupil; becauſe the rays are all right lines. 
All the rays proceeding from the fame radiant continually di- 
verge; the cryſtallin collects or reunites them again. See 
DIVER GING. See alſo CRYSTALLIN, and VIS ITION. 
Every ray is ſuppoſed to carry with it the ſpecies, or image of 
the radiant, See SPECIES and IMAGE. | | 
RADIATED, in botany, an epithet applied to round flat 
flowers, conſiſting of a disk, and a ſingle row of longiſh 
pointed Jeaves, ranged all around it in manner of rays, or 
ſpokes. See FLOWER, 
Radiated flowers, are properly ſuch as have ſeveral ſemi- 
florets ſet round a disk, fo as to reſemble a radiant ſtar : ſuch 
are daizy, camomile-flowers, &c. Theſe are ſometimes alſo 
called radiated diſcous-flowers, See Dis covs, | 
The word is alſo uſed in ſpeaking of medals, and in heraldry, 
where the antient crowns are called radiated crowns, corone 
radiates, See CROWN, | 
RADIATION, in phyſic, the action of a body diffuſing rays 
of light, as from a center. SeeRay. | | 
Every viſible body is a radiating body ; it being purely by 
means of it's rays that it affects the eye. See V1$10N. 
Yet no body can radiate, unleſs it be either luminous or illu- 
minated; ſince the rays it diffuſes muſt either be it's own, or 
it muſt receive them from another body. Therefore nobody is 
viſible unleſs it be either luminous or illuminated. See VIS I- 
BLE, LIGHT, Co lou, Ce. 8 
The ſurface of a radiating body may be conceived as conſiſting 
2 radiant points. See RA DIA N T-point. 
ace of RADIATION is that ſpace in a tranſparent body, or 
medium, through which a viſible body radiates, See MEDI“ 


radius aſtronomicus, or Jacob's /taff. See Ce.oss-STAFEF. 

RADIUS®, Ray, in geometry, the ſemidiameter of a cir- 
cle; or a right line drawn from the centre to the circumfe- 
rence, SeEeSEMIDIAMETER, @c. 


uſes the word radius, for a furrow. 
The radius is allo called, eſpecially in trigonometry, ſinus to- 
tus, Whole fine, See SIN k. 
It is implied in the definition of a circle, and it is apparent 
from it's conſtruction, that all the radii of the ſame circle are 
equal. dee CIR C UE. 

RAP Ius, in the higher geometry—Rap1vs of the evoluta, 
Rablus curvedinis, or RADIUS ofculi, is the right line 
CM, Tab. Analyſis, fg. 12. repreſenting a thread, by whoſe 
evolution from off the curve BC, whereon it was wound, the 
curve AMm is formed. See E VOL u A and Os cu Lu u. 

RADIUS aftronomicus, an inſtrument properly called Jacob's 

flaff, or crojs-iaff. See CROSS flaff. 

Rap Ius, in optics. See the article RAY. 

RA Pp IUs, in mechanics, is applied to the ſpokes of a wheel; 
becauſe iſſuing like rays from the centre thereof. Sce 
WHEEL. | 

RADiUus, in anatomy, is a long flender bone of the arm, 
deſcending along with the ulna from the elbow to the wriſt; 
called alſo, facile minus, the leſſer focile—See Tab. Anat. 
(Oftedl) fig. 3. u. 7. 7. ** &c. fig. 7. u. 9. See alſo 

OCILE, 
The radius only touches the ulna at it's extremities ; at the 
upper whereof it is both received by, and alto receives it; 
making by both articulations, an imperfect kind of gingly- 
mus, See ULNA. | | 
The upper end, rolling upon the ulna, is covered with a car- 
tilage; and has a-top, a ſmall round ſinus, which receives the 

- outer. proceſs: of the humerus : the lower end is thicker than 
the upper, and has beſides the lateral ſinus, two other ſinus's at 
it's extremity, which receive the bones of the wriſt. | 
The radius and ulna are both a little crooked ; by which 
means they are kept a-part, excepting at their extremities ; and 
are tied together by a ſtrong membranous ligament. See 
ARM. 8 
The radius has four proper muſcles, beſides the biceps com- 
mon to it and the ulna : the proper are two pronators, and 
two ſupinators, See PRONATOR and SUuPINATOR. 
See allo BI EPS. | 


UM, Cc. Secallo PLACE, 


RADIX, 'PiZa, root, See the article Roor. 


RADIX 


See CIR—- 


* The word is derived from the Greek pacchog, rod. —Fleta 


R A G 


RAI x is uſed among ſome anatomiſts, for the ſole of the foot. 
See FooT, ; ER 

RapDix, among grammarians. See RADICAL, 

RAD-KNIGHTS. See the article REDMA Ns. 

RADMANS. See the article REDMAN S. 

RAF FLIN G, a fort of game with three dice, wherein he 
who throws the greateſt pair, or pair royal, in three caſts, 
wins the prize or ſtake, See GAME and GAMING. 

„The word probably comes from the baſe Latin, rieflare, to rifle, 
plunder, take all away. 
The raffle is properly the doublet or triple : a raffle of aces, 
or duces carries it againſt meer points, 

RAFFLING is alſo uſed when a company of perſons club to 
the purchaſe of a commodity ; and he that throws the higheſt 
on three dice takes it. ; 

RAFTERS, in building, are pieces of timber, which ſtan- 
ding by pairs upon the reaſon, meet in an angle at the top, 
and form the roof of a building. See Roof. 

It is a rule in architecture, that no rafters ſhould ſtand far- 
ther than twelve inches from one another. 

For the ſizes or ſcantlings of rafters, it is provided by act 
of parliament, that principal rafters from 12 foot 6 inches, 
to 14 foot 6 inches long, be 5 inches broad a-top, and 8 at 
the bottom, and 6 inches thick—Thoſe from 14. 6, to 18 
6 long, to be 9 inches broad at the foot, 7 a-top, and 7 
thick—And thoſe from 18 6, to 21 6, to be ten inches 
broad at the foot, 8 a-top, and 8 thick. : 
Single rafters, 6 foot 6 inches long, to be 4 and 3 inches in 
their ſquare—Thoſe 8 foot long muſt be 4 1 and 34 inches 


ſquare. | 
RAG, or RA Ek E, among hunters, denotes a company, or 


herd of young colts, 

RAGGED haut, in falconry, is a hawk that hath it's fea- 
thers broken. See Hawk. 

RAGGED, in heraldry, See the article RAGuLED. 

RAGGULED. See the article RAGULED. 

RAGMA N*'s-70/!, or RacrmuUND's-ro/l. See ROLL. 

RAGOUuT, or RaGoo, a fauce, or ſeaſoning, to rouſe or 
recover the appetite when languiſhing, or loſt. 
The term is French, but naturalized—It is alſo uſed for any 
high-ſeaſoned diſh, prepared of fleſh, fiſh, greens, or the like, 
by ſtewing them with the addition of bacon, falt, pepper, 
cloves and the like. | 
We have ragoos of beef, of cray-fiſh, of gibblets, of aſparagus, 
of endive, of cocks-combs, of gammon, of celery, Oc, 
The ancients had a ragoùt, called garum, made of the putre- 
ficd guts of a certain fiſh, which they kept till it diſſolved by 
meer force of corruption into a ſanies: this was held ſuch a 
valuable dainty among them, that Pliny obſerves, it's price 
equalled that of the richeſt perfumes. 

RAGULED, orRaGGevp, in heraldry, is applied to an 
ordinary, e. gr. a croſs, whoſe out- lines are jagged or knotted, 


(Tab. Herald. fig. 48.) | 
He beareth ſable, a croſs raguled, or, by the name of 


Sloway, 

Ragged differs from indented, in that the latter is regular, and 
the former not, See INDENTED. 

The. bearing is very ancient: Julius Cæſar gave for his 
badge, a boar's head, on a ragged ſtaff. | 

RAGULEDO is ſometimes alſo uſed in the ſenſe of truncated, or 
couped, and applied to a branch that is ſawed from the tree; 
or a ſtock ſawed from it's root. 

RA] A, an Indian appellation given to a kind of idolatrous 
princes, the remains of thoſe that ruled there betore the con- 
queſt of the Moguls. | 
There are ſome Rajas who ſtill retain a kind of ſoveraignty 
in the mountains: the Indians call them Rai; the Perſians, 
plurally, Raian; our travellers Rajas, or Ragias. 

The chief lords of the Moguls, viz. the vice-roys, gover- 
nors of provinces, and chief miniſters of ſtate, F. Catrou ob- 
| ſerves, are called Ombras; and the idolatrous Rajas, or 
Indian lords who governed petty ſtates before the conqueſt 
of their country, hold the ſame rank at court with the 
Omhras. | | 
All the difference is, that the children of the Rajas ſucceed 
their fathers in the ſhew of the ſoveraignty left them; where- 
| ” the children of the Mahometan lords loſe all in loſing their 
thers. 
The Indians account four ages from the beginning of the 
world ; and in the ſecond, which laſted 1296000 years, they 
hold the Rajas or Kchatrys had their riſe ; a noble caſt ; 
though inferior to the Bramins. See BRAMIN. Vice 
then began to creep into the world; men only lived to 300 
years, and their ſtature was reduced, &c, Lett. Edif. & 
Cur, See AGE. | 


RAIL, in architecture, is applied variouſly ; particularly, to 


thoſe pieces of timber, which lie horizontally between the 
pannels of wainſcot, over and under them. See PANNEL, 


Wuainscor, Cc. 
The word is alſo applied to thoſe pieces of timber which lie 


over and under balluſters in balconies, ſtair-caſes, &c. See 
BALLUSTER, 


Alſo, to the pieces of timber that lie hos: 
to poſt in fences with pales of withane, borizontally from 
| Poſt 
RAIN, a very frequent and uſeful meteor, deſc... 1: 
bove in form of drops of water, See M Ea, from a. 
Rain is, apparently, a precipitated cloud: ”Y 
thing but vapours raiſed from moiſture, . 
Croup. e 
And vapours are demonſtratively nothing 
bles or veſiculæ detached from the waters, b 
the ſolar, or ſubterraneous heat, or both. Alen power of 
Theſe veſiculz being ſpecifically lighter than th APOUR 
are buoyed up thereby, untill they arrive at a re ve 
air is a juſt balance with them ; and here ther s, Where the 
ſome new agent they are converted into clouds oat, till by 
—_ into rain, ſnow, hail, miſt, or the like 1 ven 
HA, Ce. : 0 w, 
Net L 
N d: generality will have it 3 
which conſtantly occupying the ſuperior regions . cold 
chills and condenſes the veſiculæ, at their aten — ar, 
warmer quarter; congregates them together, and k-th 
ſeveral of them to coaleſce into little maſſes 5 0 Wee 
their quantity of matter increaſing in a Me wy means 
than their ſurface, they become an overload to he -. 
and accordingly deſcend in rain. in ar, 
Mr Derham accounts for the precipitation, hence: th 
veſiculze being full of air, when they meet with 40 the 
than that they contain, their air is contracted into a ef hy =; 
and conſequently the watery ſhell or caſe rendered 45 58 
ſo as to become heavier than the air, &c, See Cor,» cker 
Others only allow the cold a part in the action, and bri 
in the winds as ſharers with it: indeed it is clear , wow 
wind blowing againſt a cloud will drive it's veſicule 1 
one another, by which means ſeveral of them ma 8 
as before, will be enabled to deſcend ; and the effect ay, 
be ſtill more conſiderable if two oppoſite wings blow 0 
wards the ſame place. Add to this, that clouds en 
formed, happening to be aggravated by freſh acceſſons x/ 
vapour continually aſcending, may thence be enabled to b 
ſcend. See WIN UD. ; 
Yet, the grand cauſe, according to Rohault, is ſtil behind: 
that author conceives it to be the heat of the air, which 
after continuing for ſome time near the earth, is at length 
carried up on high by a wind, and there thawing the ng 
villi, or flocks of the half frozen veſiculz, reduces them 05 
drops; which coaleſcing, deſcend, and have their diſſolution 
perfected in their progreſs through the lower and warmer 
ſtages of the atmoſphere. 
Others, as Dr Clark, &c. aſcribe this deſcent of the clouds 
rather to an alteration of the atmoſphere, than of the veliculz; 
and ſuppoſe it to ariſe from a dimunition of the ſpring or ela- 
ſtic force of the air. See ELASTICITyY, 
This elaſticity which depends chiefly or wholly on the dry ter- 
rene exhalations, being weakened, the atmoſphere {inks un- 
der it's burthen; and the clouds fall, on the common prin- 
ciple of precipitation, See PRECIPITATION, 
Now, the little veſiculz by any, or all, theſe means, being 
once upon the deſcent, will perſiſt therein, notwithitanding 
the increaſe of reſiſtence they every moment meet withal in 
their progreſs through ſtill denſer and denſer parts of the at- 
moſphere, 
For as they all tend toward the ſame point, viz, the 
centre of the earth, the farther they fall, the more coa- 
litions will they make; and the more coalitions, the more 
matter will there be under the fame ſurface ; the ſur- 
face only increaſing as the ſquares, but the ſolidity a 
the cubes; and the more matter under the ſame ſurface, the 
leſs friction or reſiſtence there will be to the ſame matter, vc 
BAROMETER, 
Thus, if the cold, the wind, &c. happen to act early enough 
to precipitate the aſcending veſiculz, before they are arrived 
at any conſiderable height; the coalitions being few in ſo 
ſhort a deſcent, the drops will be proportionably ſmall: and 
thus is formed what we call dew. See DEW. 
If the vapours prove more copious, and riſe a little higher, de 
have a mift or fog, See Fos. 
A little higher ſtill, and they produce a ſmall rain, 50 , 
If they neither meet with cold, nor wind enough to con 0 
or diflipate them; they form a heavy, thick, dark sky; Wick 
laſts ſometimes ſeveral weeks. See WEATHER. « the 
Hence we may account for many of the e BY 
weather; e. gr. why a cold is always a wet _ Sy 
and a warm, a dry one: becauſe the principle of 5. 
cipitation is had in the one caſe, and wanting 1. 
other. | | CIS 
Why we have eg moſt rain about the * 
becauſe the vapours ariſe more plentifully than 97 _—_ 
the ſpring, as the earth becomes looſened _ 46. v0 
conſtipations; and becauſe as the ſun —_ 1d lingered 3. 
tumn ; the cold increaſing, the vapours dälharch ed down, " 


bove during the ſummer heats, are now 4 


elſe but little bub. 


Moſphere 


? 


| | Why a ſettled, thick, cloſe sk) ſcarce ever rat 


ill it have 
been 


R Al 


| ar? becauſe the equally diffuſed vapours muſt 
oO —— and congregated into ſeparate _—_— a 
lay the foundations of rain; by which means the reſt .. = 
— of heaven is left open, and pervious to the rays of the 
ſun, &c. See WEATHER. 
For other phznomena of rain, as they 
laſs, fee BAROMETER, 5 Dy 
As to the quantity of rain that falls ; it's proportion 1n 2 
laces at the ſame time, and in the ſame place at ſevera 
e we have ſtore of obſervations, ournals, Sc. in the 
Memoirs of the French academy, the Philoſ. Tranſ. &c. an 
idea whereof will not be unacceptable. 1 ; 
Upon meaſuring, then, the rain falling yearly ; it's depth, at 
a medium, is found as in the following table : 


relate to the weather- 


Depth of RAIN falling yearly, and it's proportion in ſeveral places. 
— | Inches. 


At Townley in Lancaſhire, obſerved by Mr. Townley 42 2 
Upminſter in Eſſex, by Mr Derham, - - - 195 


Zurich in Switzerland, by Dr. Scheuchzer, Es © 
Piſa in Italy, by Dr. Mich. Ang. Till, - - 43 
Paris in France, by M. de la Hire, „„ 


Liſle in Flanders, by M. de Vauban. — 24 | 


© Proportions of the RAIN of ſeveral years to one another. 


At Upminſter, | At Paris. 
1700 19 Inch. 03 Cent. 21 Inch, 38 Cent. 
1701 18 69 8 78 
1702 20 38 17 42 
1703 23 99 18 51 
1704 15 81 21 20 
611 14 82 


Proportion of the RALN of the ſeveral ſeaſons to one another. 


OE KAN Depth at Depth at Depth at] epth at Depth at Depth at 
iſa, minſt, Zurich, | | 1 08 Piſa, |Upminſt, | Zurich, 

1708 . ed. Zr | 1708 | Fl. Ph 2rd 
Jan. [6 4x]2 88 1 64| | Jul. ſo oo 113 50 
Febr. 3 2880 46|1 65 Aug. 2 2712 94|3 15 
Mar. 2 65 2 031 51 Sept. 7 21]1 46|3 02 
Apr. 1 250 96|4 69] | 02. |5 330 2312 24 
May. 3 3310 0211 91 Nov. o 1310 860 62 
Jun. 4 90 2 325 91 | Dec. Jo oo[11 97% 2 62 
Half-year.|28 8210 6717 311 [Half-year.|14 94] 8 57115 35 


Preternatural-RA1iNs, or ſhowers, as of blood, &c. are very 
frequent in our annals, and even natural hiſtories ; yet if 
ſtrictly pried into, will be all found other things than rain. 
Bloody rains, Dr Merret obſerves, are, certainly, nothing elſe 
but the excrements of infects. —Accordingly, Gaſſendus gives 
an inſtance of a bloody rain in France, which terrified the 
people; but which Peireſc found to be only red drops coming 
from a ſort of butterfly that flew about in great numbers, as 
he concluded from ſeeing ſuch red drops come from them, 
from the drops not being laid on buildings or the outer ſur- 

faces of ſtones, &c, but in cavities and holes, and from thoſe 
walls only being tinged therewith that were next the fields, 
not thoſe in the ſtreets, and the former only to a little height, 
ſuch as butterflies are uſed to fly to. N 
The fame Dr. Merret adds, that it is moſt evident the rains 
of wheat are nothing but ivy-berries, ſwallowed by the ftar- 
ing, and again caſt forth by ſtool— An inſtance of ſuch a 
rain we have in the Philoſ. Tranſ. from the country about 
Briſtol, by Mr W. Cole; who, upon examining the drops, 
found them to be the ſeeds of ivy-berries, blown down by 
fierce winds from towers, churches, chimneys, walls, &c., 
_ they had been left by birds, chiefly ſtarlings and 
choughs. 
The French have a tradition of a rain of ſtones, in a plain 
ſix or ſeven leagues long between Arles and Marſeilles, called 
la Crau, which is now quite covered therewith—The fable 
has it, that Hercules in his engagement with Albion and 
Bregion, in favour of Neptune ; wanting darts, was afliſted by 
Jupiter with a ſhower of theſe ſtones, ſeen to this day—An- 
other account of their origin, ſee under the article STONE. 

Preezing Rain. See the article FREEZING. 

Nal xs, in the ſea language, denotes all that tract of ſea to the 
northward of the equator, between 4 and 10 degrees of latitude ; 
and lying between the meridian of Cape Verde, and that of 
the eaſtermoſt iſlands of the ſame name. | 
It takes it's name from the almoſt continual calms, - conſtant 
rams, and thunder and lightning to a great degree, found 
there, The winds, when they do blow, are only ſmall un- 
certain guſts, and ſhift about all round the compaſs ; ſo that 
ſhips are ſometimes here detained a long while, and can make 

: but little way. See Wind, c. 

5 IN-BOW, IAI 8, or {imply the Bow, a meteor in form 

a party-coloured arch or ſemicircle, exhibited in a rainy 

SY, oppoſite to the ſun; by the refraction of his rays in 

. drops of falling rain. See Mr EkOR, Rain, and Re- 
RAC TION. | 


how . = a ſecondary or fainter bow, uſually ſeen inveſting 


they never come at the eye. 


the former, at ſome diſtance ; and among naturaliſts we read 
of lunar rainbows, marine rainbows, &c. 

The rainbow, Sir Iſaac Newton obſerves, never appears but 
where it rains in the ſun-ſhine; and may be repreſented 
artificially, by contriving water to fall in little drops like 
rain, through which the ſun ſhining, exhibits a bow to a 
ſpectator placed between the ſun and the drops; eſpecially 
if a dark body, e, gr. a black cloth be diſpoſed beyond the 


drops. 


Anton. de Dominis firſt accounted for the rainbow, in 1611: 


he explained at large how it was formed, by refraction and 
reflection of the ſun-beams in ſpherical drops of water; and 
confirmed his explications by experiments made with glaſs 
globes, &c. full of water, Wherein he was followed by 
Des Cartes, who mended and improved on his account : but 
as they were both in the dark as to the true origin of colours, 
their explications are defective, and in ſome things erroneous z 
which it is one of the glories of the Newtonian doctrine of 


colours, to ſupply and correct. 


Theory of the Rain-Bow—To conceive the origin of the 


rainbow, let us conſider what will befall rays of light co- 
ming from a very remote body, e. gr. the ſun; and falling 
on a globe of water, ſuch as we know a drop of rain 
to be. | | | 

Suppoſe then ADK N (Tab. Optics, fig. 45.) to be a drop 
of rain, and the lines EF, BA, ON, to be rays of light 
coming from the centre of the Sun ; which, by reaſon of the 
immenſe diſtance of the Sun, we conceive to be parallel, See 
Parallel Rav. | 

Now the ray B A being the only one that falls perpendicularly 
on the ſurface of the water ; and all the reſt obliquely ; it 1s 
eaſily inferred that all the other rays will be retracted towards 
the perpendicular, See REFRACTION., | | 
Thus the ray E F, and others accompanying it, will not g 
on ſtrait to G; but as they arrive at H I, deflect from F to 
K, where ſome of them, probably, eſcaping into the air, the 
reſt are reflected upon the line K N, ſo as to make the angles 
of incidence and reflexion equal. See REFLECTION, 
Farther, as the ray K N, and thoſe accompanying it, fall ob- 
liquely upon the ſurface of the globule ; they cannot paſs out 
into the air, without being refracted, ſo as to recede from the 
perpendicular LM ; and therefore will not procecd {trait to 
Y, but deflect to P. 

It may be here obſerved, that ſome of the rays arriving at 
N, do not paſs out into the air, but are again reflected to Q; 
where being refracted like the reſt, they do not proceed right 
to Z, but declining from the perpendicular TV, are carried 
to R: but ſince we here only regard the rays as they may 
affect the eye placed a little below the drop, e. gr. at P, thoſe 
which deflect from N to Q, we ſet aſide as uſeleſs, becauſe 
On the contrary, it is to be 
obſerved, that there are other rays, as 2, 3, and the like; 
which being reflected from 3 to 4, thence to 5, and from 


'5 to 6 may at length arrive at the eye placed beneath the 


drop. 

Thus much is obvious : but to determine preciſely the quan- 
tities of refraction of each ray, there muſt be a calculation ; 
by ſuch calculation it appears that the rays which fall on 
the quadrant A D, are continued in lines, like thoſe here 
drawn in the drop ADK N; wherein there are three things 
very conſiderable : Fir/?, That the two refractions of the rays 
in their ingreſs and egreſs are both the ſame way, fo that the 
latter does not deſtroy the effect of the former. Secondly, 
That of all the rays paſſing out of AN; NP, and thoſe 
adjoining to it, are the only ones capable of affecting the 
ſenſe ; as being ſufficiently cloſe or contiguous ; and becauſe 
coming out paralle] : whereas the reſt are divaricated, and 
diſperſed too far to have any ſenſible effect, at leaſt to pro- 
duce any thing ſo vivid as the colours of the bow. Thirdly, 
That the ray NP has ſhade or darkneſs under it: for ſince 


- there is no ray comes out of the ſurface N 4, it is the ſame 


thing as if the part were covered with an opake body. We 
might add, that the ſame ray NP has darkneſs above it; 
ſince the rays that are above it are ineffectual ; and ſignify no 
more than if there were none at all. | 
Add to theſe, that all the effectual rays have the ſame point 
of reflection, i. e. the parallel and contiguous rays, which 
alone are effectual after refraction, will all meet in the ſame 
point of the circumference; and be reflected thence to the 


eye. | 

F. arther it appears by calculation, that the angle ONP, in- 
cluded between the ray N P, and the line O N drawn from 
the centre of the ſun, which is the angle whereby the rainbow 
is diſtant from the oppoſite point of the ſun, and which makes 


the ſemidiameter of the bord; contains 419, 30“. The method 


of determining it ſee hereafter. 

But ſince beſide thoſe rays coming from the centre of the ſun 
to the drop of water, there are many more from the ſeveral 
points of it's ſurface; there are a great many other effectual 
rays to be conſidered; eſpecially that from the uppermoſt, and 
that from the loweſt part of the ſun's body. 

Since _ the apparent diameter of the ſun is about 16 ſeconds, 
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(Hg. 45 and 46.) only the two extreme ones will have a 
ſhadow joined to them, and that only on the outer fide. | 


And therefore this lucid point of the drop, wherein the re- 


med parallel to all other lines drawn from the fame point: 


RK A I. 


t follows that an effectual ray from the upper part of the ſun 
will fall higher than the ray E F, by 16 ſeconds : this does 
the ray G H, (fig. 46.) which being refracted as much as 
EF; deflects to I, thence to L, and at length emerging 
equally refracted with the ray NP, proceeds to M; and 
makes an angle ON M, of 419, 14, with the line ON. 
In like manner the effectual ray QR coming from the loweſt 
part of the ſun, falls on the point R, 16 minutes lower than 
the point F, on which the ray E F falls; and being refracted 
declines to S; whence it is reflected to T; where emerging 
into the air, it proceeds to V; ſo, as the line T V, and the 
ray O T contain an angle of 41“ and 46“. 

Again, upon computing the deflexions of the rays, which, like 
that 23 (Fig. 45.) coming from the centre of the ſun, and be- 
ing received into the lower part of the drop, we have ſuppoſed 
to be twice reflected, and twice refracted, and to enter the eye 


by lines like that 67 (Fig. 47.); we find that which may be | 


accounted effectual, as 67, with the line 86 drawn from the 
centre of the ſun, contains an angle 867, of about 52 de- 
grees : whence it follows that the effectual ray from the higheſt 
part of the ſun, with the ſame line 86 includes an angle leſs 
by 16 minutes; and that from the loweſt part of the ſun, an 
angle greater by 16 minutes, 

Thus, fince ABCDEF is the path of the efficacious ray 
from the higheſt part of the ſun to the eye in F ; the angle 
86 F becomes of about fifty one degrees, and forty four mi- 
nutes. In like manner, fince GHIK LM is the way of 
an effectual ray from the loweſt part of the ſun to the eye, the 
angle 86 M becomes nearly of fifty two degrees, and fixteen 


minutes, 
Since then we admit ſeveral rays to be effectual, beſide thoſe 


from the centre of the ſun ; what we have ſaid of the ſhade |. 


will need ſome alteration : for of the three rays deſcribed 


Hence it is evident that theſe rays are perfectly diſpoſed to 


exhibit all the colours of the priſm. 
For the great quantity of denſe or intenſe light, i. e. the 


bundle of rays collected together in a certain point, v. gr. in | 


the point of reflection of the effectual rays, may be accounted 
as a lucid or radiant body, terminated all around by ſhade. 
But the ſeveral rays thus emitted to the eye are both of diffe- 
rent colours, that is, fitted to excite in us the ideas of dif- 
ferent colours, and are differently refracted out of the water 
into air, notwithſtanding their falling alike upon the re- 
fracting ſurface, See CoLouR, &c. 

Hence it follows that the different or heterogeneous rays will be 
ſeparated from one another, and will tend ſeparate ways ; and 
the homogeneous rays will be collected, and tend the ſame way: 


fraction is effected, will appear fringed, or bordered with ſe- 
veral colours; that is, red, green and blue colours will ariſe 
from the extremes of the red, green and blue rays of the ſun 
tranſmitted to the eye from ſeveral drops one higher than 
another; after the ſame manner as is done in viewing lucid, 
or other bodies through a priſm. See PR ISM. 

Thus, adds Sir Iſaac Newton, the rays that differ in refran- 
gibility, will emerge at different angles; and conſequently, 
according to their different degrees of refrangibility, emerging 
moſt copiouſly at different angles, will exhibit different colours 
in different places. See REFRANGIBILITY, 

A great number then of theſe little globules being diffuſed in 
the air, will fill the whole ſpace with theſe different colours; 
provided they be fo diſpoſed as that effectual rays may come 
1 them to the eye; and thus will the rainbow at length 
ariſe, | 

Now to determine what that diſpoſition muſt be; ſuppoſe a 
right line drawn, from the centre of the ſun through the eye 
of the ſpectator, as the line VX, (Fig. 46.) called the line of 
aſpeft : being drawn from ſo remote a point, it may be eſtee- 


but a right line falling on two parallels makes the alternate 
angles. See ALTERNATE, | 

If, then, an indefinite number of lines be imagined drawn 
from the ſpectator's eye to a part oppoſite to the ſun where 
it rains; which lines make different angles with the line 
of aſpect, equal to the angles of refraction of the differently 
refrangible rays, e. gr. angles of 419, 46', and of 41®, 3o', and 
of 41, and 40“. "Theſe lines falling on drops of rain illumined 
by the ſun, will make angles of the ſame magnitude with rays 
drawn from the centre of the ſun to the ſame drops. And 
therefore the lines thus drawn from the eye will repreſent the 
effectual rays that occaſion the ſenſation of any colour. 
That, e. gr. making an angle of 419, 46', repreſenting the 
leaſt refrangible or red rays of the ſeveral drops, and of 419, 
400, the moſt refrangible or violet rays: the intermediate 
colours and refrangibilities will be found in the intermediate 
ſpace. See RED, c. 
Now, it is known that the eye being placed in the vertex 
of a cone, ſees objects upon it's ſurface as if they were in a 


rainbow, 


circle; and the eye of our ſpectator is here in the com- 
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mon vertex of ſeveral cones, formed by the ſe; 


efficacious rays, with the line of aſpec R 
, 

of that whoſe angle at the ——4 & x _ In the 

and wherein the others are included, are thoſe. 4 © greateſt. 

of drops which appear red ; and in the ſurfa * 

whoſe angle is leaſt, are the purple drops: 

mediate cones are the green, blue, Qc. dro inter. 

ſeveral kinds of the drops muſt appear 2 4 ence then 

ſo many circular coloured faſciz or arches, as dete into 
* ee in the 


1 in Kings 
ſu ; 


This part of the ſolution Sir Iſaac Newt 

artfully thus: ſuppoſe O (Fig. 48.) N e more 
line parallel to the ſun's rays, and let PO E * OP, 
angles of 40®, 17, and 429, 2, And ſuppoſe OP be 


to turn about their common fide O P, with their re anole; 
er fide; 


erges of the 


OE and OF, they will deſcribe the bounds or y 
For, if E, F be drops placed 

or, if E, rops placed any where i : 
face deſcribed by O E, OF; s be 3 3 ſur. 
rays SE, SF; the angle SEO being equal 2 Fan ſun's 
POE or 40%, 17', ſhall be the greateſt angle in . angle 
moſt refrangible rays can, after reflection, be ; 1 ich the 
the eye; and therefore all the drops in the line 0 1 Fey to 
the moſt refrangible rays moſt copiouſly to the xg N ſend 
by ſtrike the ſenſes with the deepeſt violet 6 hg there. 
region, | 5 r u Une 
And in like manner the angle SFO being — 
POF = 42%, 2“, ſhall be the greateſt, in which T gle 
refrangible rays after one reflection can emerge out * 
drops; and theſe rays ſhall come moſt copiouſſy to 4 the 
from the drops in the line O F, and ftrike the ſens; wit ? 
deepeſt red colour in that region. * 
And by the ſame argument the rays, which have! 5 
degrees of refrangibility, ſhall oa moſt neee 
drops between E and F, and ſo ſtrike the ſenſes wwe 0 OS 
termediate colours, in the order which their degrees of 8 ok 
gibility require; that is, in the progreſs from E to ES | 
from the inſide of the bow to the outſide, in this order tale 
indico, blue, green, yellow, orange, red : though the violet 
by the mixture of the white light of the clouds, will appear 
faint, and incline to a purple. * 
And ſince the lines OE, OF may be ſituated any where 
in the abovementioned conical ſurface ; what is ſaid of the 
drops and colours in theſe lines is to be underſtood of the drops 
and colours throughout the whole ſuperficies. Thus is the 
primary or inner bow formed. 


Secundary, or outer RA1 NO w—As to the ſecundary or fainter 


bow uſually ſurrounding the former; in affigning what drops 
would appear coloured, we excluded ſuch as lines drawn from 
the eye, making angles a little greater than 42“, 2, ſhould 
fall upon; but not ſuch as ſhould contain angles much 
greater, Es 

For, if an indefinite number or ſuch lines be drawn front the 
ſpectator's eye, ſome whereof make angles of 50%, 5), with 
the line of aſpect; e. gr. OG; other angles of 54, /, 
e. gr. OH; thoſe drops whereon theſe lines fall, muſt of ne- 
ceſſity exhibit colours. Particularly thoſe of 50%, 5. 

E pr. the drop G will appear red; the line G O being the 
ſame with an effectual ray, which after two reflections and 
two refractions, exhibits a red colour. Again, thoſe drops 
which receive lines of 54, /, e. gr. the drop H will appear 
purple, the line O H being the fame with an effectual ray 
which after two reflections, and two refractions, exhibits 
purple. 7 
Now there being a ſufficient number of theſe drops, it 1s 
evident there muſt be a ſecond rainbow, formed after the like 
manner as the firſt, -— . 
Thus Sir Iſaac Newton: in the leaſt refrangible rays, the 
leaſt angle at which a drop can ſend effectual rays after two 
reflections, is found by computation to be 50%, 575 and in 
the moſt refrangible the leaſt angle is found 54, 7 - 0 
Suppoſe, then, O the place of the eye, as before, and PO a 
PO H to be angles of 50% 5% and 54% /. And hs 
angles to be turned about their common fide OP; wit 
their other ſides OG, O , they will deſcribe the verges or 
borders of the rainbow, CHD G. : 

For if GH be drops placed any where in the conical os 
ficies deſcribed by OG, OH, and be illuminated ” 5 
ſun's rays ; the angle S G O being equal to the angle 0 
or 50%, 5%, ſhall be the leaſt angle, in which the — 
leaſt refrangible rays, can, after two reflections, = . 
out of the drops; and therefore the leaſt refrangible 4 
ſhall come moſt copiouſly to the eye from the — 
line O G, and ſtrike the ſenſes with the deepeſt red in 
region. : 
And the angle S H O being equal to POH, 54% 7» 2 
be the leaſt angle in which the moſt refrangible 12 p 
two refleions, can emerge out of the drops; an : 3 
thoſe rays ſhall come moſt copiouſly to the eq e Wr 
drops in the line O H, and fo ſtrike the ſenſes with e 


violet in that region. And 
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the d in the region hetween 
And by ch Ee foal he intermediate colours, 
8 _ _ which their degrees of refrangibility require; 
in the 1 the progreſs from G to H, or from the inſide 
1 to the outer, in this order: red, orange, yellotu, 
0 Indi iolet. | 

| har pony gr 0 G, OH, may be ſituated any where 
* conical ſurface; what is ſaid of the drops and colours 
283 lines, is to be underſtood of the drops and colours 


every where in theſe ſuperficies. 


are formed , 
n and an exterior and fainter by. two; the 
o 


i ing weaker and weaker by every reflection. 
„ will lie in a contrary order to one another; 
he firſt having the red without, and the purple within; and 
ths ſecond the purple without and red within; and ſo of the 


reſt. | | : a 
ft INn-Bow—This doctrine of the rainbow is con 
PL eaſy experiment: for upon hanging up a glaſs 
lobe full of water in the ſun-ſhine, and viewing it in ſuch 
, ture as that the rays which come from the globe to the 
l e, may, with the ſun's rays include an angle either of 42“, 
4 o; if e. gr. the angle be about 429, the ſpectator, 
fu Shed at O, will ſee a full red colour in that ſide of the 
lobe oppoſite to the ſun, as at F. And if that angle be 
— a little leſs, ſuppoſe by depreſſing the globule to E, 
the other colours, yellow, blue and green, will appear ſuc- 
' ceſfively, in the ſame ſide of the globe, alſo exceedingly 
we the angle be made about 50?, ſuppoſe by raiſing the 
globule G, there will appear a red colour in that ſide of the 
globe towards the ſun; though that ſomewhat faint ; and if 
the angle be made greater, ſuppoſe by raiſing the globe to 
H; the red will change ſucceſſively to the other colours, 
yellow, green, and blue, 8 „„ 
The ſame thing is obſerved in letting the globe reſt, and 
raiſing, or depreſſing the eye to make the angle of a juſt 
magnitude. 3 
Dimenſion of the Rain-Bow—Des Cartes firſt determined it's 
diameter by a tentative, and indirect method; laying it 
down that the magnitude of the bow depends on the degree of 
| refraction of the fluid; and aſſuming the ratio of the ſine of 


See REFRACTION, | | . 
But Dr. Halley has ſince, in the Philsſoph. Tranſ. given us a 
ſimple, direct method of determining the diameter of the rain- 
hw from the ratio of refraction of the fluid being given; or 
vice verſa, the diameter of the rainbow being given, to deter- 
mine the refractive power of the fluid. The praxis is as follows, 
Firſt, The ratio of refraction being given; to find the angles of 
incidence, and refraction of a ray which becomes eſfectual after 
any given number of reflet1ons—Suppoſe any given line as AC 
(Tab. Optics, Fig. 49.) which divide in D; ſo, as that A C 
be to AD in the ratio of refraction ; and again divide it 
in E, ſo as A C be to AE as the given number of refle- 
Kions increaſed by unity, is to unity; with the diameter 
CE deſcribe a ſemicircle C B E, and from the centre A 
with the radius A D deſcribe an arch D B interſecting the 
ſemicircle in B. Then drawing A B, CB; ABC or it's 
complement to two right angles, will be the angle of inci- 
dence ; and A CB the angle of refraction required. 

Secondly, The ratio of refraction, and any angle of incidence 
being given to find the angle which a ray of light emerging out 
of a refratting ſphere, after a given number of reflections, makes 
with the line of aſpect, or an incident ray; and ern to 


and the ratio of refraction being given, the angle of refra- 
ction is given; which angle being multiplied by double the 
number of reflections increaſed by 2, and double the angle of 
incidence ſubſtracted from the product, the angle remaining 
is the angle ſought. BI 
hus ſuppoſing, the ratio of refraction to be, as Sir Ifaac 
Newton has determined it, wiz. as 108 to 81, in the red rays, 
3 10q to 81 for the blue rays, &c. the preceeding problem 
will give the diſtance of the colours in the 


0 
I. Ralx-BO w, 3 1 * The ſpeRator's back 
£ Red 5 8 being turned to the 
II. Rain-Bow, 1 4 5 ſun, 

If the angle made by a ray after three or four reflections, 
Were required, and therefore the diameters of the third and 
fourth rainbow, (which are ſcarce ever ſeen, by reaſon of the 
great diminution of the rays, by ſo many repeated reflections) 


they will be found, 
III, Rain -Bow, 1 . 8 228 


IV. Raus. Bow, yigkee 40 2, 


Hence, the breadth of the rainbows is eaſily found : fot the 
2 ſemidiameter of the firſt bow, i. e. from red to red 
18 42% 1 and the leaſt, viz. from violet to violet 40, 


The ſpectator being 
turned towards the 
ſun. 


two bows, an interior and ſtronger, by 


incidence to that of refraction, to be in water as 250 to 187. 


find the diameter of the rainbow—The angle of incidence, 


16"; the breadth of the faſcia or boto, meaſured a- croſs from | 


red to violet will be 1, 45', and the greateſt diameter of the 
ſecond bow being 542, 0, and the leaſt 509, 58/ the breadth 
of the faſcia will be 3, 10'. And hence the diſtance be- 
tween the two will be found 8®, 157. | b 
In theſe meaſures the ſun is only eſteemed a point; where- 
fore as his diameter is really about 3o' ſo much mult be added 
to the breadth of each faſcia or bow, from red to violet, and 
ſo much be ſubſtracted from the diſtance between them. 
This will leave the breadth of the primary bow, 29, 15%, that 
of the ſecondary bow 30, 40', and the interval between the 
bows 8, 25'; which dimenſions deduced by calculation, 
Sir Iſaac Newton aſſures us from his own obſervations, agree 
very exactly with thoſe found by actual menſuration in the 
heavens. wh N ht 5 
Particular phenomena of the RAIN-BO W- from this theory of 
the rainbow, all the particular phænomena are eaſily de- 
duced : hence we fee why the Iris is always of the ſame 
breadth ; by reaſon the intermediate degrees of reſrangibi- 
lity of the rays between red and violet, which are it's extreme 
colours, are always the ſame, 5 
Secondly, Why it is more diſtinctly terminated on the ſide of 
the red, than on that of the violet? there being no effi- 
cacious rays in the ſpace adjoining to the red drops, i. e. to the 
ſpace between the bows ; whence it terminates abruptly; 
| Whereas in the ſpace on the ſide of the violet ones there are 
ſome rays emitted to the eye, which though too feeble to 
affect it ſtrongly, yet have this effect, that they ſoften the 
violet edge inſenſibly, ſo that it is difficult to determine 
preciſely where it terminates, = N 
Thirdly, Why the bow ſhifts it's ſituation as the eye does; 
and, as the popular phraſe has it, flies thoſe who follow it, 
and follows thoſe that fly it? the coloured drops being diſpoſed 
under a certain angle about the line of aſpect, which is diffe- 
rent in different places: whence, alſo, it follows that every 
different ſpectator ſees a different bow. 5 5 
Fourthly, Why the bow is ſometimes a larger portion of a 
circle, ſometimes a leſs ? it's magnitude depending on the 
greater, or leſs part of the ſurface of the corie, above the ſur- 
face of the earth at the time of it's appearance ; and that 
part being greater or leſs as the line of aſpect is more in- 
clined or oblique to the ſurface of the earth; which inclina- 
tion, or obliquity, is greater as the ſun is higher : whence, 
alſo, the higher the ſun, the leſs the rainbow. | 
Fiftkly, Why the bow never appears when the ſun is above a 
certain altitude? the ſurface of the cone wherein it ſhould be 
ſeen, being loſt in the ground, at a little diſtance from the 
eye, when the ſun is above 42® high, 


Sixth, Why the bow never appears greater than a ſemicircle, 


on a plane? ſince be the ſun never ſo low, and even in the 
horizon; the centre of the bow is till in the line of aſpect ; 
which, in this caſe, runs along the earth, and is not at all 
raiſed above the ſurface. | 
Indeed, if the ſpectator be placed on a very conſiderable e- 
minerce, and the ſun in the horizon; the line of aſpect whete- 
in the centre of the bow is, will be notably raiſed above the 
horizon, (conſidering the magnitude of the circle whereof 
the bow uſes to be a part.) Nay, if the eminence be 
very high, and the rain near, it is poſſible the bow may 
be an entire circle. | | 
Seventhly, How the bow may chance to appear inverted, i. e. 
the concave fide be turned upwards? to wit, a cloud hap- 
pening to intercept the rays, and prevent their ſhining on the 
upper part of the arch: in which caſe only the lower part 
appearing, the bow will ſeem as if turned upſide down: 
which probably has been the caſe in ſeveral prodigies of this 
kind, related by authors. | 
Indeed the bow may appear inverted from another cauſe : for, 
if, when the ſun is 41*, 46/ high, his rays fall upon the 
ſmooth ſurface of ſome ſpacious lake, in the middle whereof 
a ſpectator is placed; and if at the ſame time there be rain 
falling to which the rays may be reflected from the lake: 
it will be the ſame as if the ſun ſhould ſhine below the 
horizon, and the line of view be extended upwards : thus 
the ſurface of the cone wherein the coloured drops are to 
be placed, will be wholly above the ſurface of the earth. 
But ſince the upper part will fall among the unbroken clouds, 
and only the lower part be found among the drops of rain, 
the arch will be inverted. = 
Eighthly, Why the bow ſometimes appears inclined? the ac- 
curate roundneſs of the bow depending on it's great diſtance, 
which prevents us from judging of it exactly: if the rain 
which exhibits it, chance to be much nearer, we ſhall ſee 
it's irregularities ; and if the wind in that caſe drive the 
rain ſo as the higher part be farther from the eye than the 
lower, the bow will appear inclined, 
Ninthly, Why the legs of the rainbow ſometimes appear un- 
equally diſtant ? If the rain terminate on the ſide of the ſpec- 
tator, in a plane fo inclined to the line of aſpect as to make 
an acute angle on the left hand, and an obtuſe angle on the 
right ; the furface of the cone which determines what drops 
will appear, will fall upon them in ſuch manner as that thoſe 
on the left hand, will appear farther from the eye than thoſe 
pe no 
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on the right. For the line of aſpect being perpendicular to 
the plane of the bow, if you ſuppoſe two rectangular triangles, 

a right and left, the cathetus of each to be the line of view, 

and the baſe of the ſemidiameter of the bow, inclined as above: 

it is evident, ſince thoſe angles of the triangles, next the eye, 
muſt always be the ſame, (viz, 439 in the inner bow) the baſis 

of the right-hand triangle will appear much longer than that 
of the left. 

Lunar Rain-Bow—The moon, ſometimes, alſo, exhibits 
the phænomenon of an Iris, or bow; by the refraction 
of her rays in the drops of rain in the night-time. See 
Moo. 3 
Ariſtotle ſays, he was the firſt that ever obſerved it; and adds 
that it never happens, 7. e. is never viſible, but at the time 
of the full moon ; her light at other times being too faint to 
affect the fight after two refractions, and one reflection. 

The lunar Iris has all the colours of the ſolar, very diſtinct 
and pleaſant ; only faint, in compariſon of the other ; both 
from the different intenſity of the rays, and the different 
diſpoſition of the medium, | 
In that mentioned Philoſ. Tranſact. N9. 331. Mr. Thoresby 
obſerves, the largeneſs of the arch was not ſo much leſs than 
that of the ſun, as the different dimenſions of their bodies, 
and their diſtances from the earth ſhould ſeem to require: but, 
as to it's intireneſs and the beauty of it's colour, it was ad- 
mirable. It continued about 10 minutes before the interpo- 
ſition of a cloud hindered it's obſervation. | 

Marine R a1n-Bow—The marine or ſea-bow, is a phænome- 

non ſometimes obſerved in a much agitated ſea; when the 
wind ſweeping part of the tops of the waves, carries them 
' aloft ; ſo that the ſun's ray falling upon them, are refracted, &c, 
as in a common ſhower ; and paint the colours of the bow. 
F. Bourzes, in the Philoſ. Tranſact. obſerves, that the colours 
of the marine rainbow are leſs lively, diſtin, and of leſs du- 
ration than thoſe of the common bow ; that there are ſcarce 
above two colours diſtinguiſhable, a dark yellow on the fide 
next the ſun, and a pale green on the oppoſite fide. 
But theſe bows exceed as to number, there being ſometimes 20 
or 30 ſeen together: they appear at noon-day, and in a poſi- 
tion oppoſite to that of the common bow, i. e. the concave 
ſide is turned upwards, as, indeed, it is neceſſary it ſhould be, 
from what we have ſhewn in accounting for the phænomena 
of the ſolar bow. | 
To this claſs of bows may be referred a kind of white colour- 
les rainbows, which Mentzelius, and others, affirm to have 
ſeen at noon-day. M. Mariotte in his fourth Efaz de Phyſique, 
ſays, theſe bows are formed in miſts, as the others are in 

' ſhowers; and adds, that he has ſeen ſeveral both after ſun- riſing, 

and in the night. | | | | 

The want of colours he attributes to the ſmallneſs of the va- 
pours which compoſe the miſt : we ſhould rather account for 
it from the exceeding tenuity of the little vi/iculz of the va- 
pour ; which being in effect only little watery pellicles bloated 

with air, the rays of light undergo but little refraction in paſ- 
ſing out of air into them; too little to ſeparate the differently 
coloured rays, &c, | 
Hence the rays are refleted from them, compounded as they 

came, that is, white. See REFRACTION. 
Rohault mentions coloured 7aimbows on the graſs; formed by 
the refractions of the ſun's rays in the morning dew. Trait. 
de Phy/. 
=Y 1 oak See the article WATER. 

R -airs. | ; AIR, 

Rai1ss D-plan. b See the articles L PLAN. 

RA IS E R, in building, a board ſet on- edge under the fore- ſide 
of a ſtep, a ſtair, &c. See STAIR, Cc. 

R AISING, in the manage, one of the three actions of a 
horſe's legs; the other two being the ſtay, and the tread. 
ſee AIR, Oc. 

The raiſing or lifting up of his leg in caprioles, curvets, c. 


is eſteemed good, if he perform it hardily and with eaſe; not 


croſſing his legs, nor carrying his feet too much out or in; yet 
bending his knees as much as is needful. 


R a1s1NG=preces, or RE Aso N- pieces, in architecture, are pieces 


that lie under the beams, and over the poſts or puncheons. 
RAISINS, grapes prepared by dry ing them in the ſun, or the 
air; to fit them for keeping, and for ſome medicinal purpoſes. 
See CURRANTS, 
Of theſe there are various kinds: as, raiſins of Damaſcus, 
thus called from the capital city of Syria, in the neighbour- 
hood whereof they are cultivated. They are much uſed in 
the compoſition of ptiſans, together with jujubes and dates; 
are brought flat and ſeeded, of the ſize of the thumb; 
whence it is — judging of the extraordinary bulk of the 
grape, when freſh, Travellers tell us of bunches weighing 
25 pounds, Their taſte is faintiſh and diſagreeable. 
©. Raijins of the ſun, are a kind of raiſins brought from Spain, 
of a reddiſh or blueiſh colour, ſeeded, very agreeable to eat. 
There are various other ſorts, denominated from the place 
where they grow, or the kind of grape, &c. as raiſins of Ca- 
labria, Muſcadine ra:/ins, &c. 
RAITING, or RarTins, the laying of hemp, flax, tim- 
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Ne 


ber, c. when green, in a 
and diſpoſe it = future uſe, 
RAKE, of a ſhip, is ſo much over her 
both ends of her keel. See ogg pans as OVEr-hangg 2 
That part of it which is before, is called the „ } 
and that part which 1s at the ſetting on of the Merve, 
called her rake-aft, or aft- ward on. ern poſt, i; 
When a ſhip hath but a ſmall rake forward 0 
with her ſtern too ſtraight up, ſhe is called x 
RAKE of the rudder, is the hindermolt part of it 3 
DER. | I 
RAE E, among hunters. See the article R xc 
RAKING, of a horſe, is the drawing his ordure 1; 
hand out of the fundament, when he is ee with the 
dung. In order to this the hand muſt be anointed and cannot 
oyl1 or butter. With fallet. 
A horſe is alſo ſaid to rake, when being ſhoulder. 
ving ftrained his fore-quarters, he goes fo l 
of his fore-legs in a circle, 
RAKING-table, or RAKED table, among architects 
ber hollowed in the ſquare of a pedeſtal, or elſewh 7 0 
N e Sc. 5 ere. dee 
RALL VI „in war, the re- aſſembling, or can: 
of troops broken, routed, and put to Note e together 
nomy. | 
= ben Ber an cd J See the article Ars, 
RAMADAN, a fort of lent obſerved by the Maho 
during which they faſt the whole day, with ſuch 
ſuperſtition, that they dare not waſh their mouth 
ſwallow their ſpittle. See LENT and Fastiyg 
'The men indeed are allowed to bathe themſelves but ft; 
on condition they do not plunge the head under Wite r n 
ſome drops enter by the mouth or ears, Gc.— But 6, - 
women they are ſtrictly forbid bathing, for fear of takir tl 
water at the pudendum— To make amends, they fea by ir 
night; and uſually ſpend more this month than in fix other, 
RAMAGE, a term uſed for the Boughs or branches of wp 
See BRANcHñ, c. Hence, TY 
RAMAGE hawk, or falcon, one that is wild and coy, as hayin 
been long among the boughs, preying for itſelf, s 
All falcons retain this name till they have left the aery ; bein 
ſo called in May, June, July, and Auguſt — Theſe are 2 
rarely reclaimed. See Hawk, and FAL cox. 
RAM AdE· velvet. See the article VELV ET. | 
RAMIFIECATION, the production of boughs or bran- 
ches; or of figures reſembling branches. See BRANck. 
RAMIFICATIONS, in anatomy, are the diviſions of the arte. 
ries, us and N ariſing from ſome common trunk — 
See Tab. Anat. (Angeiol.) fig. I. n. 18. 18. fg. 4. fo, 8. See 
alſo ARTERY, VEIN, 25 NERvE. . ls 
RAMME R, or BEET LE, an inſtrument for driving down 
ſtones or piles into the ground; or for beating the earth, 
and making it more ſolid for a foundation. See Foux- 
DATION. i 
RAM MER of a gun, the gun-/tick ; a rod or ſtaff uſed in char- 
ging a gun, to drive home the powder to the breech, as alſo 
the ſhot, and the wad, which keeps the ſhot from rolling out, 
See CHARGE. | OT 
The rammer of a great gun has a round piece of wood at 
one end; the other is uſually rolled in a piece of ſheep-skin, 
fitted to the bore of the piece, in order to clear her after 
ſhe has been diſcharged : which they call /punging the pie, 
See SPUNGE, and SPUNGING. 
RAMPANTY, in heraldry, is applied to a lion, bear, leopard, 
or other beaſt, in a poſture of climbing, or ſtanding upright 
on his hind-legs, and rearing up his fore-feet ; ſhewing only 
half his face, as one eye and one ear. : 
* The term is french, and ſignifies literally, creching. 
It is different from ſaliant, which denotes a poſture leſs ered, 
or ſomewhat ſtooping forwards, as if making a ally. a 
This poſture is to be ſpecified in blazoning in all ani- 
mals, except in the lion and griffon ; it being their u- 
tural ſituation. : 10 
RAM PART, or RAM IEM, in fortification, 3 ” ſ 
bank, or elevation of earth raiſed about the body of 2 pa 
to cover it from the great ſhot ; and formed into _ 
curtins, &c.—See Tab. Fort. fig. 21. lit. rr. See alſo Fox 
TERESS, WALL, BAST1ON, &c. 
* The word is formed from the 
covering. | 


; . - d, and ] 
Upon the rampart the ſoldiers continually keep Suat © 
3 of 1 are planted for the defence of the pr 
Hence, to ſhelter the guard from the enemies Bob Pe 
ſide of the rampart is built higher than the inn bk * 
parapet is raiſed upon it with à platform. See 5 — e 0 
Pr aTFoRmM--Hence, alſo, earth not being capable 1 _ 
perpendicularly, like ſtone; the rampart 18 built = 3 
or flope, both on the inner and outer: ſide. ou 345. 
The rampart is ſometimes lined, 1. e. fortifie 3 es 
wall within ſide, ot herwiſe it has a berme. 55 FE ch the 
It is incompaſſed with a moat or ditch, out of W 
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earth that forms the rampart is dug, See Dir ck. The 


| e fathom; 
+ of the rampart ſhould not exceed three ; 
17 to poll the houſes from the battery of 


ith ht it's thickneſs to be above 10 or 
TON be out of the ditch, than can be 


The hei 
this being 
the cannon : 
12, unleſs more earth be taken 


beſtowed. | 4 
„ of half-moons are the better for being low; 


fire of the defendants may the better reach the 
3 ditch: but yet they muſt be ſo high, as not to 
e covert-way. 

R 5 A. Abb use in civil n for the ſpace left 
void between the wall of a city and the next houſes. 8 
This is what the Romans called pomæ rium, wherein N __ 
forbid to build; and where they planted rows of trees, for the 
people to walk and amuſe themſelves under. A 

RAMUS, in anatomy, &c. A branch of a greater vellel. 


See VESSEL. 
RAMUS anterior | 
taneous Vein, pa 
Ramus poſterior, denotes 
near the elbow. | 

Rana. See the article RANULA. 

RANCID®, RanciDvus, denotes a 
become mouldy, or muſty ; or that has contracted an ill ſmell, 
by being kept cloſe. See MoULDINESS. 

* The word is particularly underſtood of old ruſty bacon. It 
comes from the Latin rancidus, of ranceo, to be rank. 

R ANDOM-/hrt, a ſhot made when the muzzle of a gun is 
raiſed above the horizontal line, and is not deſigned to ſhoot 
directly, or point-blank. See GUNNERY, 
The utmoſt random of any piece is about ten times as far as 
the bullet will go point-blank ; and the bullet will go fartheſt 

when the piece is mounted to about 45 degrees above the 
level-range. See RANGE, | | 
The ſpace or diſtance of the random, is reckoned from the 
platform to the place where the ball firſt grazes. 

RANFORCE ring, See RE-IN-FORCED ring. 

RANGE, in gunnery, the path of a bullet, or the line it 
deſcribes, from the mouth of the piece, to the point where it 
lodges. See GUN, BULLET, RanDom, &c. 

Tf the piece be laid in a line parallel to the horizon, it is called 
the right or level range. See HORIZONTAL, 
If it be mounted to 45 degrees, the ball is ſaid to have the 
utmoſt range; and ſo proportionably ; all others between oo 
degrees and 452, being called the intermediate ranges, See 
GUNNERY, PROJECTILE, RANDOM, c. 
Amplitude of the RANGE of a projectile. See AMPLITUDE, 
RANGER, a ſworn officer of a foreſt, whoſe buſineſs it is 
to walk daily through his charge, to drive back the deer out 
of the purlieus or diſaforeſted places, into the foreſt lands; 
and to preſent all treſpaſſes done in his bailiwick, at the next 
court held for the foreſt, See FoResT and PURLIEU, 
The ranger is made by the king's letters, and has a fee 
paid yearly out of the exchequer, and certain fee-deer—In 
the charter de foreſta, mention is made of twelve kind of 
rangers. | 


s particularly uſed for a branch of the ſubcu- 


fling under the muſcles of the ulna. 
a branch of the ſame vein running 


po 


RANGES, ina ſhip, are two pieces of timber, going a-croſs | 


from {ide to fide ; one aloft, on the fore-caſtle, a little abaft 
the fore-maſt ; and the other in the beak-head before the 
wouldings of the bow-ſprit. 

RANGING, in war, the diſpoſing of troops in a condi- 
tion proper for engagement, or for marching. See Army. 
The army was ranged in form of battle to receive the ene- 
my; ranged in three columns, for a march, &c, See LINE, 
Column, Ec. | | 
In building, the fide of a work that runs ſtraight, without 
breaking into angles, is ſaid to range, or run range. 

RANK, a due order; or a place allotted a thing ſuitably to 
it's nature, quality, or merit. See ORDER, | 
Kings are perſons of the firſt ran# on earth: In cavalcades, 

Proceſſions, &c, every perſon is to obſerve his rank. See PRE- 
CEDENCE, | 
ANK, in military diſcipline, denotes a ſeries or row of ſol- 
diers, placed fide by fide ; a number of which ranks form the 
depth of the ſquadron or battalion, as a number of files does 
the width. See FILE. 

To cle the rank, is to bring the men nearer: to open, to ſet 
them further a-part,—To double the ranks, is to throw two 
into the ſpace of one, by which the files are thinned, 

Rear SANK See the article REAR. 

AN K, in reſpect of ſhips. See RATE. 

RANSOM, a ſum of money, paid for the redemption of a 
perſon out of flavery ; or for the liberty of a priſoner of war. 
dee REDEMPTION, | 

n our law-books, ranſom is alſo uſed for a ſum paid for the 
pardoning of ſome notorious crime. | 
n makes this difference between ranſom and amerciament, 
that ranſom is the redemption of a corporal puniſhment due 
to any crime. See 3 
: — 5 to make 
revie the fine. Crompt. Fuſt, 
RAN T, in the If extrava 


overſhooting nature and probabilit 
Vo l. II 1 
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ce PROBABILITY, 
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Lee's tragedies abound with rants : yet the rankeſt, it is ob- 
ſerved, frequently meet with applauſe on the ſtage. 
We find inſtances of rants, even in our ſevereſt poets. Such, 
e. gr. is that in the beginning of Ben Johnſon's Catiline, 
where the parricide ſpeaking to Rome, ſays, Td plough up 
rocks, ſteep as the alps, in duſt; and laue the Tyrrhene waters 
into clouds; but I would reach thy head ! 


RANU LA, or RAN A, in medicine, a tumour under the 


tongue, which like a ligament hinders a child from ſpeaking, 
or ſucking. | 
The Ranula ſub lingua, is ſometimes the fame with what we 
popularly call being tongne-tied: a defect which is uſually 
cauſed by a ſhort frenum not permitting the tongue to per- 
form it's proper motions, — Though at other times, there is a 
ſtrong concretion, or rather impoſthume under the tongue, 
which is the proper ranula, by the Greeks called Ba7g2;, op. 
This impoſthume contains in a bag a matter that i; ſometimes 
cedematous, at other times melicerous, ſcirrhous, black, or 
livid ; in which caſes the operation of cutting is dangerous; 
and grows to the magnitude of a bean or cheſnut. Shaw, 
RANULARES, or RANIN 4 venæ, in anatomy, two 
veins under the tongue, ariſing from the external jugular, and 
running on either fide the linea mediana. Sce (TONGUE, 
Theſe veins are opened with good ſucceſs in quinzies.— They 
take their denomination from a reſemblance of their ſtate to 
that of little frogs, called in Latin, ramulæ, becauſe never out 
of water, | 
APACIOUS animals, in the 
upon prey, See ANIMAL. : 
Naturaliſts divide birds into rapacious, carnivorous, and frugi- 
vorous. See BIRD, 
The characteriſtic notes of rapacious birds are, that they have 
a great head, and a ſhort neck; hooked, ſtrong, and ſharp 
pointed beak and talons, fitted for tearing of fleſh ; ſtrong and 
brawney thighs, for ſtriking down their prey ; a broad thick 
fleſhy tongue like that of human creatures: 12 feathers in 
their train; and 24 flag feathers in each wing. The two 
appendices, or blind guts, are always very ſhort, See EAGLE, 
FALCON, Haws, c. | 
Rapacious birds have a membranous ſtomach ; and not a muſ- 
culous one, or a gizzard, ſuch as birds have that live on 
grain. See STOMACH and DIGESTION. 
They are very ſharp ſighted ; and gather not in flocks, but 
generally ſpeaking, are ſolitary ; though vultures will ly 50 
or 60 in a company. | 1 | 
APE, RaprTvs, in law, a ravi/hing ; or the having carnal 
knowledge of a woman by force, and againſt her will. 
If the woman conceive, - the law eſteems it no rape; from an 
opinion that ſhe cannot conceive unleſs ſhe conſent, Coke on 
Litt, lib. 2. cap. II. | 
This offence is felony in the principal and his aiders, by ſeve- 
ral ſtatutes ; and the criminal is excluded from the benefit of 
his clergy. See FELONY, | 5 
By the civil law, C. de raptu virginum, raviſhing is decreed 
capital, even though the woman, being a maid, or widow, 
conſent to marry the raviſher. In France, the civil law con- 
ſtitution obtains, though it had been ſuſpended ſome time by 
the ordonances which allowed the man to marry the woman 
with her conſent. By an ordonance in 1639, the rape of a 
girl or a boy are put on the ſame footing, Fleta obſerves 
that by our laws the complaint muſt be made within forty 
days, elſe the woman may not be heard, J. 3. cap. 5. All 
carnal knowledge of a maid before ten years of age, is deemed 
by the law a rape. Stat. An. 8. Eliz, cap. 6. 
In Bracton's time, the raptor, or raviſher, was puniſhed with 
the loſs of his eyes and teſticles, guia colorem ſtupri induxe- 
runt, 3 Inſt. fol. 60. 
The civilians make another kind of rape, called ſubornatio, 
rape of ſubordination, or ſeduction; which is when a perſon 
ſeduces, or entices a maid to uncleanneſs, or even marriage, 
and that by gentle means ; provided there be a conſiderable 
diſparity in age or condition between the parties. In this 
caſe, the father and mother intent their action reciprocally 
for the crimen raptus, or ſubornationis. 
The French laws make no difference between the rape of vio- 
lence, and that of ſollicitation, or ſubornation ; they make 
both capital.— This kind of rape our laws call raviſhment. See 
RAVISHMENT. 
Ar E, of the foreſt, is a treſpaſs committed in the foreſt by 
violence, See FoR EST. 
This is mentioned in the laws of Henry I. as one of the 
crimes cognizable alone by the king. 
APE, is alſo a name given the wood or ſtalks of the cluſters of 
grapes, when dried and freed from the fruit. 
The rape is uſed in making vinegar; ſerving to heat, and ſour 
the wine: but it is firſt put into a place to ſour itſelf. before 
it be caſt into the vinegar veſſel; to which end, preſently 
after the vintage, it is carefully put up in barrels, leſt it take 
air, otherwiſe it would heat itſelf, and be ſpoiled : There is 
no other way of keeping rape, hitherto diſcovered, but to fill 
the veſſel, wherein it is contained, with wine or vinegar. See 
VINEGAR, and WINE. 
10 H 
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RAE, Ry A, is alſo uſed for a part, or diviſion of a county; 
ſignifying as much as a hundred. See HUnNDRED. 
T hough, ſometimes rape is taken for a diviſion containing ſe- 
veral hundreds Thus Suſſex is divided into ſix rapes, vix. 
thoſe of Chicheſter, Arundel, Bramber, Lewes, Pevency, 
and Haſtings; every one of which, beſides it's hundreds, has 
a caſtle, river, and foreſt belonging to it. 
The like parts in other counties are called fithings, lathes, or 
wapentakes, See TITHIN G, LATHE, WAPENTAKE. + 
RAP IE R, properly denotes a long, ordinary, old faſhioned. 
cutting ſword, ſuch as thoſe wore by the common ſoldiers, 
See OWORD, | 
* The word is formed from the French rapiere, of the Greek 
pam ay, cedere, to (mite, ſtrike. 
In this ſenſe do the French ſtill uſe the term: ſo that among 
them to take the rapier, is to enter in the Army. — 
RAPIER, in a modern ſenſe among us, uſually denotes a ſmall 
ſword—as contradiſtinguiſhed from a back-ſword, or ſheering 
ſword, See SWORD. ü 
RAPIN E, RAP INA in law To take a thing in private 
againſt the owner's will, is properly theft ; but to take it 
openly, or by violence, is rapine, or robbery, See ABACTOR, 
OBBERY, Ce. 
RAPSODIST, 8 eee 
RAFSUDY;- 3 ee NRHA PSO Dx. 
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the different rarities of the air at di La! 
riotte eſtabliihed this as a war ive 5 —_ neights, . 
the different rarefactions or condenſations of ch ents, that 
the proportion of the weights wherewith it is pr ry follow 
Hence, ſuppoſing the mercury in the level g "py 
pended to 28 inches, which is the weight of the * 
moſphere and that 60 foot height of air are equi Whole at. 
Line, or of an inch of mercury; ſo that 8 to 3 
the height of 60 foot from the ſea, would fall N at 
eaſy finding what height of air would be equa, f 
or any other line of mercury: for as 28 inches a a feconſ, 
Ir are to 28 inches, ſo is the height of 60 foot of mercury, 
fourth term; which is the height of air correſpondi a 
cond line of mercury. ing to fe. 
And after the ſame manner may the heiohts 
ſponding to each line be found; which will m 
trical progreſſion, the ſum whercof will be the whole he; 
of the atmoſphere, Of conſequence a certain 4g height 
ſum will be the height of a mountain at whoſe 10 ry ng 
meter ſhall have ſunk a certain quantity, See Mov row 
Meſſ. Caſſini and Maraldi, upon meaſuring the heioly TAty, 
veral mountains, found that this progreſſion of M . ot fe. 
was defective ; that it always gave the height of then 
tains, and conſequently the rarefactions, leſs than the ors 
were; and from ſome new experiments M. A. u 


of air corre. 


RAP T U heredis, an antient writ which lies for the taking 
away an heir, holding in ſocage; of which there are two 
ſorts; one when the heir is married, the other when not. 
See RAVISHMENT, 

RAPTURE, RA TUR, an extaſy, or tranſport of mind. 
See Ex r As YV, EN THUs ASM, RHaAPsoDY, Sc. 


R ARE, in phyſics, denotes a body that is very porous, whoſe ' 
parts are at a great diſtance from one another, and which 


contains but little matter under a great deal of bulk. See 


RAREFACTI1oN, Bopy, Pore, c. 
In this ſenſe rare ſtands oppoſed to denſe. See DEnsITY. 


The corpuſcular philoſophers, viz. Epicureans, Gaſſendiſts, 


Newtonians, Sc. aſſert that bodies are rarer ſome than others, 
in virtue of a greater quantity of vacuity included between 
their pores, —The Carteſians hold, that a greater rarity only 


conſiſts in a greater quantity of materia ſubtilis, included in 


the pores—Laſtly, the Peripateticks contend, that rarity is a 
new quality ſuperinduced upon a body, without any depen- 
dance, either on vacuity, or ſubtile matter. See PLENUM, 
Vacuum, CARTESIAN, c. | 

RAREFACTION, RAR ETA TIToO, in phyſics, the 
act whereby a body is rendered rare; that is, is brought to 
poſſeſs more room, or appear under a larger bulk, without any 
acceſſion of new matter. See RARE. 

Rarefaction is oppoſed to condenſation. See CONDENSA- 
TION, 

Our more accurate writers reſtrain rarefaction to that ex- 
panſion of a maſs into a larger bulk, which is effected b 
means of heat—All expanſion from other cauſes they call 
dilatation, See HEAT and DILATATION. 

The Carteſians deny any ſuch thing as abſolute rarefa#ion : 
extenſion, with them, conſtituting the eſſence of matter, they 
are obliged to hold all extenſion equally full. See Ex x E N- 
s 10 N and PLENUM, | 

+ Hence, they make rarefaction to be no other than an acceſ- 
hon of freſh, ſubtile, and inſenſible matter, which entring the 
parts of a body, ſenſibly diſtends them, See this diſproved 
under VAcuuM,. 

It is by rarefaction that gunpowder has it's effect; and to 
the ſame principle we owe our æolipiles, thermometers, &c. 
See GUNPOWDER, THERMOMETER, /EOLIPILE, Oc. 
The degree to which the air is rarefiable exceeds all imagina- 
tion: Merſennus, long ago, by means of an intenſe heat, 
found that air might be rarified, ſo as to poſſeſs more than 
o times it's former ſpace. See AIR. 

r Boyle afterwards found, that air, by it's own elaſticity, 
and without the help of any heat, would dilate itſelf fo as to 
take up g times it's former ſpace ; then 31 times; then 60 ; 


then 150: at length, by many degrees he found it would reach 


to 8000 times, then x0000, then 13679. See ELASTIC1TY. 
Such is the rarefaction of common air, from it's own principle 
of elaſticity, and without any pervious condenſation ; but 
if it be compreſſed, the ſame author found it's greateſt ſpace 
when moſt rarified, is to it's leaſt when moſt condenſed, as 
550000 to 1, See COMPRESSION, | 


Such as immenſe rarefa#ion, Sir Iſaac Newton ſhews, is in- 


conceivable on any other principle than that of a repelling 
force inherent in the air, whereby its particles mutually fly 
from one another, See ATTRACTION, c. 

This repelling force, he obſerves, is much more conſiderable in 
air than in other bodies, as being generated from the moſt 
fixt bodies, and that with much difficulty, and ſcarce with- 
out fermentation ; thoſe particles being always found to fly 
each other with the moſt force, which when in contact, co- 
here the moſt firmly. See REPELLIN OG power. 

The members of the French royal academy have beſtowed a 
world of attention on the different rarefactions, or rather 


that the principle will only hold in the m 
not in eee See + R. n rar gad, 
RAREFACTIVES, Ra RETACIENT II., in 4. 
cine, remedies which open and enlarge the pores of Aer 4 
to give an eaſy vent to the matter of perſpiration, See A 5 
46% D1aPHORETIC, PERSPIRATION, e. 1 5 
uch are aniſe, mallows, pellitory, camomile- . 
ſeed, &c. | 1 fowers, lu. 
RASANT, or RAZ AN T, in fortification=R ag a 
ank, or line, is that part of the curtin, or flank, whence the 
ſhot exploded. raze or glance along the face of the oppoſite 
baſtion, See LINE and FLANK. | 
i The defence of the baſtion is raſant. See DEPENC R. 
R ASH in clockwork. See the article Rack. 
RAs H, in medicine, an eruption or effloreſcence upon the 
skin, thrown out in fevers, or ſurfeits. See Exvupricu 
| ExANTHEMA, SURFEIT, Ec. ; 
RASP, a rank fort of file, See FIL E. 
RASPATOR Y, a chirurgeon's inſtruments wherewith the 
| ſcrape foul, carious, or fractured bones, 
RAS PH US, or Rasy-houſe, a celebrated work-houſe, or 
| * houſe of correction, at Amſterdam, See Wor x-hauiſe, 
RATA pro Rar A. See the article PRo rata, 
i QOnerande pro RATA portianis. See OnER anpo, 
'RATAFIA, a fine ſpirituous liquor, prepared from the ber- 
nels, &c. of ſeveral kinds of fruits, particularly cherries, and 
apricocks, 
Ratafia of cherries is prepared by bruiſing the cherries, and 
putting them into a veſſel wherein brandy has been kept; 
then adding to them the kernels of cherries, with ſtrawberries, 
ſugar, cinnamon, white pepper, nutmegs, cloves ; and to 20 
pound of cherries, 10 quarts of brandy, — The veſſel is left 
open 10 or 12 days, then ſtopped cloſe, for two months before 
it be tapped, 
Ratafia of apricocks is prepared two ways; v1. either by 
boiling the apricocks in white wine, adding to the liquor an 
equal quantity of brandy, with ſugar, cinnamon, mace, and 
the kernels of apricocks ; infuſing the whole for 8 or 10 days; 


infuſing the apricocks, cut in pieces, in brandy, for a day ar 
two; paſling it through a ſtraining bag, and putting in the 
uſual ingredients. | ; 
RATCH, or Rasn, in clock-work, a ſort of wheel having 
twelve fangs, which ſerve to lift up the detents every hour, 
and to make the clock ſtrike, See CLOCK, | 
RATCHETS, in a watch, are the ſmall teeth at the 
bottom of the fuſy, or barrel; which ſtop it in winding up. 
See WATCH, 5 : 
RATE, a ſtandard or proportion by which either the qual 
tity or value of a thing is adjuſted. See STANDARD, » : 
The rates of bread, &c. in London, are fixed by al ity. 
See ASSISE. : 
The rate of intereſt, as now eſtabliſhed by hw in Engl 
is 5 per cent. The rate of intereſt in Italy is 3 — 5 10 
Sweden 6. In France 5. In Spain 10. In Bar _ 
In Ireland 12. In Tn 20.—Low rates of initerel: 
the prices of land. See INTEREST. | ; : 
8 er of hackney-coachmen, chairmen, Wen; 
| termen, are fixed by act of parliament, 14 Car. II. 


ney-CoAch, Cc. : : 
The rates of exchange, factorſhip, Ec. are different. Se 
ExcHAaNnGE, FACTORAGE, Ofc. 
RAT E-tithe, When ſheep, or other cattle, are E. | 
for leſs time than a year, the owner mult pay ps ret 
pro rata, according to the cuſtom of the place. anche, 
RAT E, of a ſhip of war, is it's order, degree, Or 


as to magnitude, burthen, &c. See SH1P, Ce. The 


then ſtraining the liquor, and putting it up for uſe: or by | 


S © moe oo .c.c cc. 


N T 


Ily accounted by the length and breadth of 
* of nora and the number of men 

{ſel carries—T here are hr yg 5 k 
TE man of war has it's gun-deck from 159 to 174 
af + ay i" and from 44 to 50 foot broad ; contains from 
1313, to 1882 tuns; has _— to 800 men z and car- 

es fr 6 to 110 guns. See NAVY, 

bY = Bork ſhips have their gun-decks from 153 to 165 
"Ht long; and from 41 to 46 broad; they contain from 1086 
to 1482 tuns; and carry from 524 to 640 men, and from 


84 to 90 guns. 
Third RATES ha 
length ; from 37 
to 1262 tuns; carry 


80 guns. ; f 
TEs are in length on the gun-deck, from 118 to 
. and from bop 38 broad ; they contain from 448 


foot ; 
> : * ; carry from 226 to 346 men ; and from 48 to 


| fiſh bar Es have their gun-decks from 100 to 120 foot long; 


and from 24 to 31 broad; they contain from 259 to 542 
tuns; carry from 145 to 190 men; and from 26 te 44 


The rate | 
the gun-deck, 
and guns the ve 


ve their gun-decks from 142 to 158 foot in 
to 42 foot broad; they contain from 871 
from 389 to 476 men; and from 64 to 


8 3 

Sixth Rar Es have their gun-decks from 87 to 95 foot long: 
and from 22 to 25 foot broad; they contain from 152 to 
256 tuns; carry from 50 to 110 men; and from 16 to 24. 


guns. 1 | 
Note, The new-built ſhips are much larger, as well as better 
than the old ones of the ſame rats; whence the double num- 
bers all along ; the larger of which expreſs the proportions of | 
the neu- built ſhips, as the leſs thoſe of the old ones. For the 
number of each rate in the Engliſh fleet, See Navy. 

RATE EN, or RAT TEN, in commerce, a thick woollen 
ſtuff, quilled, wove on a loom with four treddles, like ſerges 
and other ſtuffs that have the whale or quilling. 

There are ſome rateens dreſſed and prepared like cloths; others 
left ſimply in the hair; and others where the hair or nap is 
frized. a | 

Rateens are chiefly manufactured in France, Holland, and Ita- 
ly; and are moſtly uſed in linings. 

The frize is a ſort of coarſe rateen; the drugget, a rateen 
half linen, half woolen. | 

RATIFICATION, RarTiricartio, an act, approv- 
ing of, and confirming ſomething done by another, in our 
name, | 
A treaty of peace is never ſecure till the princes have ratified | 
it, See TREATY. 6 | 
All procuration imports a promiſe of rat:fying and approv- 
ing what is done by the proxy or procurator. After treating 
with a procurator, agent, factor, c. A ratification is fre- 
quently neceſſary on the part of his principal, 

RATIFICATION, is particularly uſed in our laws, for the con- 
firmation of a clerk in a benefice, prebend, &c. formerly 
given him by the biſhop, c. where the right of patronage 
is doubted to be in the king. 

RATIF1CATION is alſo 2 for an act confirming ſome- 
thing we ourſelves have done in our own name. | 
An execution, by a major, of an act paſſed in his minority, 
is equivalent to a ratification, © 

RATING. See the article RaiTING. 

RATIO, REASOxN, in arithmetic and geometry, that re- 
lation of homogeneous things which determines the quantity 
of one from the quantity of another, without the interven- 
tion of any third, See RELATION, | 
The homogeneous things thus compared, we call the terms of 
the ratio; particularly, that referred to the other, we call 
the antecedent ; and that to which the other is referred, the 
conſequent, See TERM, c. 3 
Thus, when we conſider one quantity, by comparing it with 
another, to ſee what magnitude it has in compariſon of that 
other ; the magnitude this quantity is found to have in com- 
pariſon thereof is called the ratio, reaſon, of this quantity to 
that : which ſome think would be better expreſſed by the 
word compariſon, See COMPARISON, 

Euclid defines ratio by the habitude or relation o magnitudes 
1 the ſame kind in reſpect of quantity, — But this definition is 
und defective; there being other relations of magnitudes 
which are conſtant, yet are not included in the number of 
rato's : ſuch as that of the right ſine, to the line of the com- 
plement in trigonometry. 1 
es endeavoured to mend Euclid's definition of ratio, but 
appily; for in defining it, as he does, by the relation 
magnitude to magnitude; his definition has not only the 
me defect with Euclid's, in not determining the particular 


kind of relation 3 but has this farther, that it does not expreſs | 


the kind of magnitudes, which may have a rat to one another. 
Ratio is frequently confounded with proportion; yet ought 
they by all means to be diſtinguiſhed, as very different things. 


roportion, in effect, is an identity, or ſimilitude of two | 


ratio's, See PROPORTION. 
2 if the quantity A be triple the quantity B; the re- 
tion of A to B, i. e. of 3 to 1, is called the ratio of A to 
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B. If two other quantities, C, D, have the ſame ratio to one 


another that A and B have, i. e. be triple one another; this 


ſameneſs of ratis conſtitutes proportion : and the four quanti- 
ties A: B:: C: D, are in proportion, or proportional to 
one another. 

So that ratio exiſts between two terms, proportion requires 
more. , | 

There is a twofold compariſon of numbers: by the firſt; we 
find how much they differ, i. e. by how many units the an- 
tecedent exceeds; ot comes ſhort of, the conſequent. 

This difference is called, the arithmetical ratio, or exponent 
of the arithmetical relation or habitude of the two numbers. 
Thus if 5 and 7 be compared, their arithmetical ratio is 2. 
By the ſecond compariſon, we find how oft the antecedent 
contains, or is contained in the conſequent ; i. e. as before, 
what part of the greater is equal to the leſs. 

This ratio, being common to all quantity, may be called ra- 
tio in the general, or by way of eminence. But it is ufually 
called geometrical ratio ; becauſe expreſſed, in geometry, by 
a line, though it cannot be expreſſed by any number. 
Wolfius better diſtinguiſhes ratio, with regard to quanti- 
ty in the general, into rational and irrat ional. | 


Rational RA Io, is that which is as one rational number to a- 


nother, e. gr. as 3 to 4. See NUMBER; 


Irrational RA 10, is that which cannot be expreſſed by ratio- 


nal numbers. 
Suppoſe, for an illuſtration, two quantities A and B; and let 
A be leſs than B. If A be ſubſtracted as often as it can be, 
from B, e. gr. five times, there will either be left nothing or 
ſomething. In the former caſe A will be to B, as 1 to 5; 
that is, A is contained in B five times; or A— + B. The 
ratio, here, therefore, is rational, | 

In the latter caſe, either there is ſome part, which being 
ſubſtracted certain times from A, e. gr. three times, and like- 
wiſe from B, e. gr. 7 times leaves nothing; or there is no 
ſuch part: if the former, A will be to B, as 3 to 7, or AB, 
and therefore the ratio, rational. If the latter, the ratio 
of A to B, i. e. what part A is of B, cannot be expreſſed by 
rational numbers; nor any other way than either by lines, or 
by infinite approaching ſeries. See SERIES, 

TT he exponent of a geometrical ratio is the quotient arifing from 
the diviſion of the antecedent by the conſequent—Thus the 
exponent of the ratio of 3 to 2, is 12; that of the ratis of 
2 to 3, is 3; for when the leſs term is the antecedent, the 
ratio, or rather the exponent, is an improper fraction. Hence 


the fraction; =3:4. If the conſequent be unity, the ante- 


cedent itſelf is the exponent of the ratio: thus the exponent 
of 4 to 1is 4. See EXPONENT, 

If two quantities be compared without the invention of a 
third ; either the one is equal to the other, or unequal : Hence, 
the ratio is either of equality or inequality. 


If the terms of the ratio be unequal, either the leſs is referred 


to the greater, or the greater to the leſs : That is, either the 
leſs to the greater, as a part to the whole; or the greater to 
the leſs as the whole to a part: The 7ratis therefore deter- 
mines how often the leſs is contained in the greater, or how 
often the greater contains the leſs, i. e. to what part of 
the greater the leſs is equal. 

The ratio which the greater term has fo the leſs, e. gr. 6 to 
3, 1s called the ratio of the greater inequality. "The ratio 
which the leſs term has to the greater, e. gr. 3 to 6, is called 
the ratio of the leſs inequality, | 

This ratio correſponds to quantity in the general, or is ad- 


mitted of by all kinds of quantities, diſcrete or continued, 


commenſurable, or incommenſurable. But diſcrete quantity, 
or number does likewiſe admit of another ratio. 

If the leſs term of a ratio be an aliquot part of the greater, 
the ratio of the greater inequality is ſaid to be multiplex, mul- 
tiple: and the ratio of the leſs inequality, ſubmultiple. See 
Murr IE, and SUBMULTIPLE. 

Particularly, in the firſt caſe, if the exponent be 2, the ra- 
tio is called duple; if 3, triple, &. In the ſecond caſe, if the 


exponent be 2, the ratio is called ſubduple; if 3, ſubtriple, &c. 


E. gr. 6 to 2 is in a triple ratio ; becauſe 6 contains two 
thrice. On the contrary, 2 to 6 is in a ſubtriple ratio, becauſe 
2 is the third part of 6. See Du IE, SUBDUPLE, &c. 

If the greater term contain the leſs once; and over and 
above, an aliquot part of the ſame; the ratio of the great - 
er inequality is called ſuperparticularis; and the ratio of the 
leſs ſub ſuperparticularis. 

Particularly, in the firſt caſe, if the exponent be 1 2, it is called 
ſeſguialterate; if 3 +, ſeſquitertia, &c. In the other, if the 
exponent be 4, the ratio is called ſubſeſguialtera; if 4 ſubſeſ- 
quitertia, &c. 

Z. gr. 3 to 2 is ina ſeſuialterate ratio ; 2 to 3 ina ſubſeſgui- 
alterate. | 


If the greater term contain the leſs once, and over and above 


ſeveral aliquot parts; the ratio of the greater inequality is 
called ſuperpartiens; that of the leſs inequality is ſubſuperpar- 
ttens. | | 
Particularly, in the former caſe, if the exponent be 1 5, the 
ratio is called ſuperbipartiens tertias; if the exponent be 1 2, 
ſage 
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fupertripartiens quartas; if 13, ſuperquadripartiens ſeptimas, 
&c, in the latter caſe, if the exponent be 3, the ratio is cal- 
led ſubſuperbipartiens tertias; if 3, ſubſupertripartiens quar- 
tas; if , ſubſuperquadripartiens ſeptimas, 

E. gr. the ratio of 5 to 3 is ſuperbipartiens tertias; that of 3 
to 5, ſubſuperbipartiens tertias, 

If the greater term contain the leſs ſeveral times, and, be- 
ſides, ſome quota part of the ſame; the ratio of the greater 
inequality is called multiplex ſuperparticularis; and the ratio 
of the leſs inequality, ſubmultiplex ſubſuperparticularis. 

_ Particularly, in the former caſe, if the exponent be 25, the 
ratio is called, dupla ſeſquialtera ; if 3', tripla ſeſquiquarta, 
&c. In the latter caſe, if the exponent be 5, the ratio is 
called ſubdupla ſubſeſquialtera ; if r, ſubtripla ſubſeſqui- 
quarta, &c. 28 
Z. gr. the ratio of 16 to 5 is tripla ſeſquiquinta ; that of 4 
to 9 ſubdupla ſubſeſquiguarta. 

Laſtly, if the greater term contain the leſs ſeveral times, and 

"ſeveral aliquot parts thereof beſides ; the ratio of the greater 
inequality is called multiplex ſuperpartiens ; that of the leſs 
inequality, ſubmultiplex ſubſuperpartiens, | | 
Particularly, in the former caſe, if the exponent be 2.4, the 
ratio is called dupla ſuperbipartiens tertias ; if 3 4, tripla ſu- 
perbiguadripartiens ſeptimas, &c. In the latter caſe, if the 
exponent be 4, the ratio is called, ſubdupla ſubſuperbipartiens 
tertias; if r ſubtripla ſubſuperquadripartiens ſeptimas, &c. 
E. gr. the ratio of 25 to 7 is 1 ſepti- 

mas; that of 3 to 8, ſubdupla ſubſuperbipartiens tertias. 
Theſe are the various kinds of rational ratio's; the names 
whereof, though they occur but rarely among the modern wri- 
ters, (for in lieu thereof they uſe the ſmalleſt terms of the 
ratio's, e. gr. for duple 2: 1, for ſeſquialterate, 3: 2) yet 
are they abſolutely neceſſary to ſuch as converſe with the an- 
tient authors. . 

Clavius obſerves, that the exponents denominate the ratio's of 
the greater inequality, both in deed and name; but the rat's 
of the leſs inequality, only in deed, not in name. But it 1s 
eaſy finding the name in theſe ; if you divide the denominator 
of the exponent, by the numerator. 

E. gr. if the exponent be 2, then 5: 8 ; whence it ap- 
pears the ratio is called ſubſupertripartiens quintas, 

As to the names of irrational ratio's, nobody ever attempted 
them, | 

Same, or Identic ratio's are thoſe whoſe antecedents have 
an equal reſpe& to their conſequents, i. e. whoſe antece- 
dents divided by their conſequents, give equal exponents-- And 


ratio's o: 3 == 960 : 32 are compounded of 6: 


RATIO, in our law writers, is uſed for a judgment given in 
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Secondly, If A: BS C: D 
. | 


3 then, inverſely, B. Azy 


Thirdly, Similar parts P and p have f 
T and t; and if the wholes have the ſame atio to hole; 
are ſimilar. "9110, the Parts 
Fourthly, If A:B==C:D; th 
== B: D. And hence, if BD: A e match, A: 
A: BC: D; and A: F = C: &: 
D: G. Hence, again, if A: e: 
.: C; we ſhall have F: BG: B. 
Fifthly, Thoſe things which have the fame 71; 
or equal things, are equal: and vice verſa. to the lame, 
2 If og multiply any quantities, as A and B 
ame or equal quantities: their product ; 
each other as A and B. : l 
| 8 eventhly, 12 divide any quantities as A and 
ame or equal quantities, the quotients F 
each other as A and B. 12 ; e 
Eighthly, The exponent of a compound 1+. : 
factum of the exponents of the E part 5 64 20 the 
NENT, 5 Erro. 
Ninthly, If you divide either the anteced 
ſequents of ſimilar ratio's, A: B and C: FT 8 N 
in the former caſe, the quotients F and G vil "nad, 
_ ſame ratio to the conſequents B and D; in the e — 
dne 


me ratio to the quo- 


the ſame 7 


5 by the 
Will be to 


B, by the 
Will be to 


antecedents A and B will have the ſa 
_ H and K, 

enthly, If there be ſeveral quantities in the .. 
nued ratio A, B, C, D, E, G. the firſt, A 3 3 
C, in a duplicate ratio, to the fourth, D, in a tridlica Id, 
the fifth, E, in a quadruplicate, Kc. ratio of th. 2 
_ firſt, A, to the ſecond B. a 

leventhly, If there be any ſeries of quantities in 5 
ratio, A, B, C, D, E, 1 „Oc. the ratio of the wry 
to the laſt, E, is compounded of the intermediate raj;y's. A: 
KB: CCD, Di E:F; Tc. Fs 
Twelfthly, ratio's compounded of ratis's, whereof esch be 
qual to each other, are equal among themſelves, Thus th 


and 3:1==12:4; and 5: 1 20: 4, 34 25 
For other properties of ſimilar or equal ratios, ſee Pxopon- 
TION, 


a cauſe, See JUDGMENT, 


Hence, ponere ad rationem, is to cite one to appear in judy- 


hence may the identity of irrational ratio's be conceived. RAT10-/tatus, RAGIONE di ftato, See REASON of ſlate, 
Hence, fir/?, as oft as the antecedent of one ratio contains RATIO viftus. See the article Vicus. 

it's conſequent, or whatever part it contains of it's conſequent, ! RATIOCINA TION, the act of reaſoning, See RE Asox- 
ſo oft, or ſuch part of the other conſequent does the antece- | ING. 1 5 

dent of the other ratio contain: or, as oft as the antece- RAT IO N%*, or RAT IAN, in the army, a pittance, or pro. 
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Properties of 


dent of the one is contained in it's conſequent, ſo oft is the 
antecedent of the other contained in it's conſequent. 
Secondly, If A be to B as C to D, then will A: B:: 
C:D; or A: B=C: D. The former of which is the 
uſual manner of repreſenting the identity of ratio's; the lat- 
ter is that of the excellent Wolfius; which has the advan- 
tage of the former, in that the middle character =, which 
denotes the ſameneſs, is ſcientifical, i. e. expreſſes the rela- 
tion of the thing repreſented, which the other: : does not. 
See CHARACTER. | 
Two equal ratio's, e. gr. B: CSD: E, we have already 
obſerved, do conſtitute a proportion: of two unequal ratio's, 
e. gr. A: B and C: D we call A: B the greater, if A: B 
v6 the contrary we call C: D the /efer, if C: D 
A:. | 
Hence, we expreſs a greater and leſs ratio thus, E. gr. 6 to 
3 has a greater ratio, than 5 to 4; for, 6:3 (=2)7 5:4 
(= 1 4). But 3 to 6 has a leſs ratio than 4 to 5, for } =+ L 2. 
Compound ratio is that made up of two or more other 
ratio's, which the factum of the antecedents of two or more 
ratio's has to the factum of their conſequents. Thus 6 to 72 
is in a ratio compounded of 2 to 6, and 3 to 12. 
Farticularly, if it be compounded of two, it is called a 
duplicate ratio ; if of three, a triplicate, if of four, quadru- 
plicate; and in the general multiplicate, if it be compoſed of 
ſeveral ſimilar ratios. Thus 48: 3 is a duplicate ratio of 
4: I and 12: 3. See DUPLICATE and TRIPLICATE, 
Alternate RAT 10, is where the antecedent of one ratio is to 
its conſequent, as the antecedent of another to its conſequent; 
the very ſame ratio, in this caſe, holding alternately in re- 
ſpect of the antecedents to each other, and the conſequents 
to each other. — Thus if A: B:: C: D; then, alternately, 
1 | 
Ordinate RAT10, is that, wherein the antecedent of the firſt 
ratio is to its conſequent, as the antecedent of the ſecond is to 
its conſequent, | 
Denominator of a RATIO, See DENOMINATOR. 
ATIO's—Firft, ratio's ſimilar to the ſame third 
are alſo ſimilar to one another; and thoſe ſimilar to ſimilar, 


The rations of bread are regulated by weight—The ordinary 


RATIONABILES eapenſæ, 


RATIONABILI parte bonorun, : puchand denyilY 


are allo ſimilar to one another, 


Fitzherbert quotes Magna Charta and Glenville, 


portion of ammunition, bread, drink, or forrage, diſtributed 
to each ſoldier for his daily ſubſiſtence. See AMMUNI- 
TION, ©&c. 

* Some write the word racion, and borrow it from the Spa- 


niſh racion. But they both come from the Latin, ra- 
tia: in ſome parts of the ſea they call it reaſon. 


The horſe have rations of hay and oats, when they cannot go 
out to forrage, | 


ration of a foot ſoldier is a pound and half of bread per 
day. e 
The officers have ſeveral rations according to their quality, 
and the number of attendants they are obliged to keep. 
When the ration is augmented on occaſions of rejoycing, th 
called double ration. * 
The ſhip's crews have alſo their rations or allowances aL 
ket, pulſe, and water, proportioned according to ons. - { 
The uſual ration at ſea, particularly among the Portuguets, - 
is a pound and half of bisket, a pint of wine, and a 2 
of. freſh water per day, and ay” fey an arrobe or 3I fe 
and onions. 
of ſalt meat, with ſome drie gates pen The 7 
commons in parlia ment, as well as the proctors of the 1 : 
convocation, were anciently allowed ee re ; 
that is, ſuch allowance as, the king, conſidering t A. we” 17 
all things, ſhall judge meet to impoſe on the 3 A 
for the ſubſiſtence of their wrrebent e ber See RE 
TATIVE, DE ExPENSsISs, Cc. 
This, in the 17th of Edward II, was ſettled 5 i l bur 
day for knights, and 5 for burgeſſes. AN : 4. 
a day for knights, and 2 ſhillings for burgelles 3 


K- 
then deemed an ample retribution both for 22 * elta 
bour, attendance, neglect of their own ails, — 


PARLIAMENT. writ which les Ditin 


for the wife, againſt the executors of he % 
her the third part of her husband's goods, after de 


funeral expences paid. See Go00Ds. D por b 


RAI 


mon | ngland, the goods of the 
common law of E be divided into three 


his children a ſe- 
Adding, that this 
children, &c. as the wife — But 
to obtain where the cuſtom of the — 


by the ; 
2 his debts firſt paid, ih 

is: whereof his wife to have one, 
,9 and the executors 2 third. 


writ lies as well for the 


it ſeems only 


4 RATIONABILI parte. See RECTO. 


ds have ſeigneuries joining together, for him that 


r Pi, 
two lo e incroached upon, within the memory of man, | 


her; thereby to rectify the bounds of the 
ſeigneuries : in which reſpect F itzherbert ſays it is of the 


f a writ of right. | 
R ATION AL, reaſonable, See REASON. 
Rational fable. See the article FABLE. 
RATIONAL. fraction, or broken number, is that equal to ſome 


arts of unity. See FRACTION. : 
R ers 44h S true dene is that whoſe plane is conceived 
to paſs through the centre of the earth ; and which therefore 
divides the globe into two equal portions, or hemiſpheres. See 
HORIZON. ; . 
13 called the rational horizon, becauſe only conceived by 
n z oppoſition to the ſenſible or apparent 
| horizon, which is viſible to the eye. See SENSIBLE. | 
RATIONAL integer, or whole _— 1 that whereof unity 
is an aliquot part. See NUMBER and ALIQUOT part. 
N A 12 number, is that conſiſting of an integer and 
2 fraction; or of unity, and a broken number. See NU M- 
R and M1xrT. : 
Commenturable quantities are defined by being to one an- 
other, as one rational number to another. See Co M M Ex- 
suRABLE. | | 
For unity is an aliquot part of a rational number; and a fra- 
Aion has ſome aliquot part common with unity: in things, 
therefore, that are as a rational to a rational number, either the 
one is an aliquot part of the other, or there is ſome common 
aliquot part of both: therefore they are commenſurable. | 
Hence, if a rational number be divided by a rational, the 
quotent is a rational, 
RATIONAL phyſicians, See PHY SICIAN, 
RATIONAL guantity or A a quantit 7 number com- 
menſurable to unity. See NUMBER and UNITY. 
Suppoſing any quantity to be 1, there are infinite other quan- 
tities, ſome whereof are commenſurable to it, either ſimply, 
or in power: theſe Euclid calls rational quantities, See 
QuANTIT x. 3 
The reſt, that are n to 1, he calls, irrational 
quantities, or ſurds. See Su RD. . 1 
RATIONAL ratio, is a ratio whoſe terms are rational quanti- 
ties; or a ratio which is as one rational number to another, 
e. gr. as 3 to 6. See RATIO, 
The 2 of a rational ratio is a rational quantity. 
XPONENT, | 
RATIONAL ſoul, See the article So ul. Fre 
RATIONALE, a ſolution, or account of the principles 
3 _ "mn action, n phænomenon, or the 
ike. RINCIPLE, FHENOMENON, &c,—Hence 
RATIONALE is alſo the title or ſeveral books—The moſt con- 
ſiderable is the Rationale of divine offices, by Guil. Durandus, 
a 22 po divine, biſhop of Mende ; finiſhed in 1286, 
as he himſelf tells us. | 
RATIONALE alſo denotes an antient facerdotal veſtment 
wore by the high-prieft under the old law ; and called by the 
Hebrews N hhoſchen ; by the Greeks u; by the Latins 
—_— and pectorale; and by the Engliſh tranſlators, brea/?- 
700 See 1 | PE | 
e rationale was a piece of embroidered ſtuff wore on the 
breaſt, about a ſpan-ſquare—Du Cange deſcribes it as a double 
ſquare, of four colours, interwove with gold, and ſet with 
twelve precious ſtones in four rows, whereon were engraven 
the names of the twelve tribes ; and faſtened to the ſhoulder 
by two chains and two hooks of gold—The form of the ra- 
tunale was preſcribed by god himſelf, Exod. 28. 
4TIONALE appears alſo to have been antiently wore by 
= biſhops under the new law—But authors are in doubt a- 
out it's form; ſome will have it reſemble that of the Jews; 
others take it to be only the pallium. See PA LILIU. 
os IONALIS, an officer mentioned in ſeveral antient in- 
Tiptions, See ACCOUNTANT. > 
CIO, in 39 life of Alex. Severus, uſes rationalis as 
ymous with procurator, See PROCURATOR, 
he rationales were intendants, or ſurveyors under the em- 
— and though Lampridius pretends they were firſt 
0 wn rave. Severus, it is evident there were ſome un- 
uſtus, 2 
MAT! ONIS. See the article Es. 
— 10 RA TON IS. See the article DISTINCTI0O. 
wiſe 2 y os, in anatomy, the bone of the forehead, other- 
ATLIN ES Fontis. See FRONTIsò. 
8, or as the ſeamen call them RaTLINGs;| 


"pL IONABILIBUS diuiſis, is a writ that lies -where | 
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\ thoſe lines which make the ladder ſteps, to get up the ſhrouds 
and puttocks : hence called the ratlings of the forouds, 
RATTEN. See the article RaTEEN. | 
RATTLE, among the antients, a muſical. inſtrument; of 
the pulſatile kind: called by the Romans, crepitaculum. See 
Mus1cx. | 
Mr. Malcolm takes the tintinnabulum, crotalum, and ſiſ- 
trum, to have been only ſo many different kinds of rattles. 
See BELL, CRoTALUM, S1STRUM; &c. 
The Invention of the rattle is aſcribed to the famous mathe- 
matician Archytas ; whence Ariſtotle calls it, Agyvrs Nn, 
Archytas's rattle—Diogenianus adds the occaſion of the in- 
vention ; viz. that Archytas having children, he contrived 
this inſtrument to prevent thejr tumbling other things about 
the houſe. So that how much ſoever ſome inſtruments have 
changed their uſes, the rattle we are ſure has preſerved it's; 
RAVELIN, in fortification, was antiently a flat baſtion, 
placed in the middle of a curtin. See BAsT1on and Cur Tin, 
RAVELIN is now a detached work, compoſed only of two 
faces, which make a falient angle, without any flanks ; and 
raiſed before the curtin on the counterſcarp of the place, 
A ravelin is a triangular work reſembling the point of a ba- 
ſtion, with the flanks cut off—See Tab. Fortif. fig. 21. lit. iii. 
It's uſe before a curtin, is to cover the oppoſite flanks of 
the two next baſtions, It is uſed alſo to cover a bridge or 
a gate; andis always placed without the moat, | 
What the Engineers call a ravelin, the ſoldiers generally call 
a demi-lune, or half- moon. See Dezmi-LuNs, Cc. 
T here are alſo double ravelins, which ſerve to defend each 
other They are ſaid to be double when they are joined by a 
curtin, | 
RAVISHMENT, in law, denotes an unlawful taking 
etther a woman, or an heir in ward, OREN 
Sometimes it is alſo uſed in the ſame ſenſe as rape. See RAPE, 
RAvISHMENT degard, is a writ which antiently laid for the 
guardian againſt him who took from him. the body of his 
ward. See GUARDIAN, WARD, Ge. | | 
RAW hide. See the article Hips, 
RAW fili. See the article S1L K. | > 
RAY, Rapaivs, in optics, a beam or line of light, propa- 
gated from a radiant point, through an unreſiſting medium, 
See LIGHT, RaDianr, Ce. | 
Sir Iſaac Newton defines rays to be the leaſt parts of light, 
on ſucceſſive in the ſame line, or contemporary in ſeveral 
ines. | 
For, that light conſiſts of parts of both kinds, appears hence, 
that one may ſtop what comes this moment in any point, and 
let paſs that which comes the next ; and again may ſtop what 
comes in this point, and let paſs that in the next—Now, the 
leaſt light, or part of light which may be thus ſtopped alone, 
he calls a ray of light. 
If the parts of a ray of light do all lie ftraight between the 


and properties whereof make the ſubject of opties. See Op- 
TICs, and DIR Er. 35 . | 
If any of them be turned out of that direction, or bent in 
their paſſage, the ray is ſaid to be refracted. See REFRAC- 
TION, | 
If it ſtrike on the ſurface of any body, and be driven back, it 
is ſaid to be reflected. SeeREFLECTION. . 
In each caſe, the ray, as it falls either directly on the eye, or 
on the point of reflection, or of refraction, is ſaid to be in- 
cident, See INCIDENCE. 7 1 
Again, if ſeveral rays be propagated from the radiant equi- 
diſtantly from one another, they are called parallel rays. 
See PARALLEL, | | 
If they come weh towards each other, they are cal- 
led converging rays. See CONvERGING. 


are called diverging rays. See DIVERGING. 
It is from the circumſtances of rays, that the ſeveral kinds 
of bodies are diſtinguiſhed in optics. A body, e. gr. that 
diffuſes it's own light, or emits rays of it's own, is cal- 
led a lucid, or luminous body. 
If it only reflect rays which it receives from another, it is 
_ 8 illuminated body. 

it only tranſmit rays, it is called a tranſpar . 
See IR 0 N SPARE FOE: — 
If it intercept the rays, or refuſe them paſſage, it is called an 
opake body, See Op AIT x. 
Hence no body radiates, i. e. emits 'rays, unleſs it be either 
luminous, or illumined. See RA DIATION. 
It is by means of rays reflected from the ſeveral points of illu- 
mined objects to the eye, that they become viſible, and 
that viſion is performed ; whence ſuch rays are called viſual 
rays, See VIS VAI. 
In effect we find that any point of an object is ſeen in all 
places to which a right line may be drawn from that point: 
but it is allowed, nothing can be ſeen without light, there- 
fore every point of an object diffuſes innumerable rays every 
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way. Again, from _ experiments it appears that the images 
10 of 
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of all objects, whence right lines may be drawn to the eye, 
are painted in the eye, behind the cryſtallin, very ſmall, but 
very diſtinct. "A Stil T7 | 
And laſtly, from other experiments, that each ray carries with. 
it the ſpecies, or image of- the radiating point : and that the 
ſeveral rays emitted from the ſame point are again united in 
one point, by the cryſtallin, and thus thrown on the retina. 
See VISION. | | | | 

It is the ſpiffitude, or cloſeneſs of the rays emitted from a lu- 
minous body, that conſtitutes the intenſeneſs of the light. 
Yet the direction wherein the rays ſtrike the eye, has a good 
ſway, In effeR, a perpendicular ray, ſtriking with more 
force than an oblique one, in the ratio of the whole fine to 
the fine of the angle of obliquity, (as follows from the laws of 
- percuſſion) a perpendicular ray will affect the eye more vividly 
than an oblique one in that ratio. 
If then the ſpiſſitude of the rays be equal, the intenſity will 
be as the direction; if the direction be the ſame, the intenſe- 
neſs will be as the ſpiſſitude. If both differ, the intenſeneſs 
will be in a ratio compounded of the direction and the ſpiſſi- 
tude. | 

Hence, fr/?, If light be propagated in parallel rays through 
an unreſiſting medium, it's intenſity will not be varied by di- 


ſtance. 


'Secondly, If light be p 
unreſiſting medium, it's intenſity will decreaſe in a dupli- 


cate ratio of the diſtances from the radiant point, recipro- 
cally. See QUALITY. : © 
Thirdly, Tf light be propagated in converging rays, through 
an unrefiſting medium; it's intenſity will increaſe in a du- 
plicate ratio of the diſtances from the point of concourſe, re- 
ciprocally. | . = Hoe 
Fourthly, If the breadth of an illuminated plane be to the di- 
ſtance of the radiant point, as 1 to 2000000, it is the ſame 
thing as if the rays ſtruck upon it parallel : and hence, fince 
the diameter of the pupil of the eye, when largeſt, ſcarce 
exceeds of an inch; the rays will fall upon it parallel, as 
to ſenſe, at the diſtance of 3860 Engliſh feet, which is nearly 


6 furlongs. See LiGnr. * 


—_ 
. 


ropagated in diverging rays, through an| 


Ihe effect of concave lenſes, . and convex mirrours, is to 
make parallel -ays diverge ; converging rays, become parallel; 
and diverging rays to become more divergent, See MIR“ 

ROUR, — 

The effect of convex lenſes, and concave mirrours, is to 
make diverging rays become parallel; parallel rays become 
convergent, and converging rays to converge the more. See 
LENS, 

The rays of light are not homogeneous, or ſimilar, but dif- 
fer in all the properties we know of, vix. refrangibility, 1 
flexibility, and colour. See REFRANGIBILITY, O&c. , 
It is probably from the different refrangibility, that the other 
differences have their riſe ; at leaſt it appears, that thoſe rays 


| Pencil of Rays, 
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gether, are agreeable, as and indi-. , 
able. See'Conc OR D 1 f * 1 wm W 
Again, have not the rays of lip] 55 
ſeveral original properties? — It js certai -> endueg 
ray of light has two oppoſite ſides, of find that 
| property 1 ar the N refraction of Fwy * 
epends, and other two oppoſite ſid „ and cry 
3 See CRYSTAL. * not endued with . 
Laſtly, Are not the rays of light On Tb. | 
from Mining ſubſtances}, * mal bodies en, 
Such bodies may have all the condi 
7 that action and re- action betwee 
ight, which very much reſembles th e 
tween other bodies. Nothing more rag La whe: force he. 
duction of all the various colours, and all Lg "rt 
frangibility, but that the rays of light be bodi F 
ſizes ; the leaſt of which may make violet he 
darkeſt of the colours, and be the moſt eafil 0 
fracting ſurfaces from it's rectilinear courſe 7 (Werted by te. 


they are bigger and bigger, may make th 3 and the reſt ag 
lucid colours, blue, enen 5 ſtronger and more 


reen, yell 
7 green, yellow, and red. See RaIx BO. 


Nor is any thing more requiſite for 
va fits 4 wy reflection, and eaſy 
they be ſmall bodies, which by attra&i; 
force, excite vibrations in the balls FR Ye * other 
vibrations being ſwifter than the rays, overtake th by, 
ceſlively, and agitate them fo as by degrees to inc wy) wn 
diminiſh their velocity, and thereby put them into * 5 UP 
3 TRANSMISSION. 1 OR wn 
aſtly, the ' unuſual refraction of iſland cryſtal 
much as if it were performed by ſome n had hole 
in certain ſides both of the rays and the cryſtal, . 
Common RA x, in optics, is ſometimes uſed for a right line dra 
from the point of concourſe of the two optical axes dane, 
the middle of the right line which paſſes through the middle ef 
the centres of the pupils of the two eyes, See Axis 
Cone of RAYS. Conn. 
Deflection of Ray s. DeFLtcrion 
Inclination of incident RA xs. IxcLIXAT ION 
Optic Rays. ” OeTic, | 
Reflexibility of the RA ys. See REFLEXIBILITY, 
Principal RA v, in perſpective, is the perpendicular diſtance he. 
tween the eye, and the vertical plane or table, as ſome call 
it. See PERSPECTIVE. SY | 


Pyramid of RAYS. 2 Sce 9 


ight ſeveral ſides e. | 


ey 


n tranſparene and there 


the putting of 


N the 7 
tranſmiſſion, than tha 


PYRAMID of rays, 
PENCIL of rays, 


RAZANT, 2 RASANT, 
RAZANT flank, | £ Se } Frans. 
Line of 'defence RAE AN T. Live. 


RE, in grammar, Sc. an inſeparable particle, or prepoſition, 
added at the beginning of words, to vary, double, or other- 
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which agree or differ in this, do fo in all the reſt. | wiſe mol their meaning, 
Thus from the different ſenſations the differently diſpoſed | The modificative re was firſt introduced by the Latins, from 
rays excite in us, we call them, red rays, yellow rays, &c. whom it is borrowed into moſt of the modern tongues : Prif- 
See COLOUR, | | cian derives it from retro, backwards ; others rather derive 
The effect of the priſm is to ſeparate and ſort the different | retro from re; others derive re from the Greek pa, ealy, 
kinds of rays, which come blended promiſcuouſly from the or from pz@, I flow. 
ſun ; and to throw each kind by itſelf, according to it's de- The effect of the re is various: uſually it ſignifies again, rar- 
gree of refrangibility and colour, red to red, blue to blue, c. ſum, a; as in re-joyn, re-ſign, re-ſume, re-courſe, i- 
See PRISM, | bound, re-cite, re-hear, re-cognize, re- compare, re- double, 
Beſides, refrangibility, and the other properties of the rays of  re-linquiſh, &c, | | | 
light already aſcertained by obſervation and experiment, Sir | Sometimes it ſtands for contra, art, againſt ; as in re. luctance, 
Iſaac Newton ſuſpects they may have many more; particu- | re- cumbent, re-cline, Cc. | 
larly, a power of being inflected, or bent, by the action of | Sometimes for ve, ſuper, over, as in re-dundant; ſome- 
diſtant bodies; and thoſe rays which differ in refrangibility, | times ſor æoß ße, longe, far, as in re-moving, &c, 
he conceives likewiſe to differ in this flexibility. RE, in muſic, See the article No TE, Rx 
In paſſing by the edges and ſides of bodies, he conceives that RE, in matters of monies, See the article REF. RE 
. the rays may be bent ſeveral times backwards and forwards, REACH, in the ſea-language, the diſtance between au) RE 
oh with a motion like that of an eel ; and that thoſe rays which | two points of land that lie in a right line one from W RE 
. appear to fall on bodies, are reflected or refracted before they R E-A CT I ON, in phyſics, the action whereby a body * E 
arrive at the bodies. And adds, that they may be refracted, upon, returns the action, by a reciprocal one, upon RE. 
reflected, and inflected, all by the fame principle acting in] agent. See ACTION, 19 5 Re, 
different circumſtances, See INFLECTION, Cc. The Peripatetics define re- action to be that which a paſſe 5 RE, 
Again, do not the rays falling on the bottom of the eye ex- dy returns upon the agent, by means of ſome — — Re 1 
cite vibrations in the retina ; which being propagated along | trary to that received therefrom ; in the ſame mg Rea 
the fibres of the optic nerve into the brain cauſe viſion? and | with the agent acted; and at the ſame time — | = REA 
do not ſeveral forts of rays make vibrations of ſeveral big- | while it is heating by the fire, does, at the ſame timer e RE A 
neſſes, which excite ſenſations of ſeveral colours, much after the fire. | | Ron i REA 
the manner as the vibrations of the air, according to their | It was known even in the ſchools, that there 15 no act. = Rea 
+ ſeveral bigneſſes, excite ſenſations of ſeveral ſounds ? See nature, without re-a&ion ; and it was a maxim among REA 
SouNp. | omne agens, agenda repatitur. dir Thar REA 
_ Particularly, do not the moſt refrangible rays excite the] But the equality of the actions was not known 3 te. thi ſtan 
ſhorteſt vibrations, to make a ſenſation of a deep violet ; and Newton eſtabliſhed it as one of the laws of 2 — Rea 
. the leaſt refrangible, the largeſt, to make a ſenſation of a ation and reaction are equal and contrary ; ot a cher, 27 na 
deep red? and the ſeveral intermediate kinds of rays, vibra- | tual actions of two bodies ſtriking one againſt = jo 5 I 
tions of intermediate bigneſſes, to make ſenſations of the in- | exactly equal, but in contrary directions; or 17 n another, 
termediate colours? See COLOUR. that by the action and re- action of bodics Ws chang® 
And may not the harmony and diſcord of colours ariſe from | there are produced equal changes in each; and * : 
the proportion of theſe vibrations; as thoſe of ſound depend | are impreſſed towards directly contrary parts or wa) 
on the vibrations of the air? for ſome colours, if viewed to- Law of NATURE. | 
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wee 2 drawn by it again: if any one preſs a ſtone with 


; is finger is as much preſſed by the ſtone, | 
it 2 age * heel Sc. draw a ſtone, the horſe will be 
ually drawn by the ſtone ; for the rope being ſtretched both 
= alike, endeavours to relax itſelf again, and by that means 
Ts the horſe towards the ſtone, and hinders the progreſſion 
of the horſe, 2s much as it forwards that of the ſtone. 
If any body ſtriking againſt another, doth by it's force any 
way change it's motion, itſelf will undergo the ſame change 
in it's own proper mot ion, but towards a contrary part : from 
the reaction of that body, and the equality of it's mutual 
8 actions are produced equal changes, not indeed of the 
velocities, but of the motions of bodies ; (that is of ſuch bo- 
dies as have no impediment any other way) for the changes of 


the motions are equally changed) are reciprocally proportional 
to the bodies themſelves, See MoT10N, . 
Some of the ſchool philoſophers deny any ſuch thing as re- 
attim, properly ſo called, at all ; urging that action ariſes only 
from the ratio of the greater inequality; that is, we are only 
to account for action the exceſs of action, or what the agent 
does more than is returned by the patient. But the equality 
between action and re- action, ſets aſide the exception. 5 
READINGS, in criticiſm Various RE ap IN GS, vVarie 
Jefimes, are the different manners of reading the text of au- 
thors in antient manuſcripts; where a diverſity has ariſen 
from the corruption of time, or the ignorance of copiſts. 
See TEXT. 
A great part of the buſineſs of the critics lies in ſettling 
the readings, by confronting the various readings of the ſe- 
veral manuſcripts, and conſidering the agreement of the words, 
and ſenſe—The various readings in the bible and claſſic au- 
thors, are almoſt innumerable. See BiBLe. 
READINGS are allo uſed for a fort of commentary or gloſs on a 
law, text, paſſage, or the like; to ſhew the ſenſe an au- 
thor takes it in, and the application he conceives to 


be made of it, See COMMENTARY, ANNOTATION, 
677 | 
RE-AFFORESTED, is where a foreſt having been diſ- 
afforeſted, is again made a foreſt—As the foreſt of Dean 
was, by an act of parliament in the 2oth of King Charles II. 
See FoR EST, AF FOREST. DISAFFOREST, c. 
RE-AGGRAVATION, in the romiſh eccleſiaſtical law, 
the laſt monitory, publiſhed after three admonitions, and be- 
fore the laſt excommunication, See MoNITOR x. 
Before they proceed to fulminate the laſt excommunication, 
they publiſh an aggravation, and a re-aggravation — Fevret 
obſerves, that in France the miniſter is not allowed to come 
to re-aggravation, without the permiſſion of the biſhop or of- 
hcial, as well as that of the lay judge, See ExcoMmMUNI- 
CATION, 
REAL, REALE, is applied to a being that actually exiſts ; 
in which ſenſe it coincides with a&ual., See ACTUAL. 
See alſo RE ALIT V. | 
REAL, in law, is oppoſed to perſonal, See PERSONAL. 
REAL action, that whereby the plaintiff lays title to land, &c. 
See AC T1ON, | 
Cuſtoms are ſaid to be real; that is, they determine all inhe- 
ritances within their extent ; and none may diſpoſe of them, 
but according to the conditions allowed by the cuſtoms where 
they are ſituate, See Cus Tom. 
REAL altitude. See the article ALTITUDE. | 
REAL character. CHARACTER. 
REAL chattels, CHATTELS. 
REAL covenant, See the articles? CovENAN Tr. 
RAL diſtinction. DIS TINCTION. 
REAL diſtreſs. DisTREss. 
EAL eftate, is that conſiſting in lands, tenements, &c. See 
EsTATE, Goons, Oe. | 
REAL horizon, See Horizon. 


REA I optic place. F PIAcx. 
REAL patronage. PATRONAGE, 
SEAL N PRIVILE DOE. 
"PO 2 5 See the articles 4 r . 
REAL ſervices, | . | 
Rea ſuit, g SUIT. 

E AL writs, J Wxrir. 


EAL, RIAL, or RYAL in commerce. See RIA L. 
REALGAR, RISI1GAIL Lu M, a red friable mineral ſub- 
ar popularly 7 red arſenic. See ARSENIC, 
<eagar is prepared from orpiment, b it over the fi 
in a cloſe veſſel, See On 4 IMEN 00 r 
18 of an acrimonious nature, and reputed poiſonous, though 
not in any great degree. See Pois x. 
*rhaave takes it for the ſame with the ſandaracha of the 
ln en. Sce SANDARACHA, 
- = hiſtory of the French academy, we have an account of a 
p rought to Paris by the embaſladors of Siam, and preſented 
ten as a remedy uſed by that people againſt all diſeaſes. 


their velocities being made towards contrary parts, (becauſe | 


R E A 


atever body preſſes or draws another, is equally | Upon an examination, which had like to have coſt M. Hors 


berg dear, he found it to be a kind of realgar, or red arſe- 
nic, more cauſtic than ours; | 
It's uſe among the Siameſe, he takes to have been the ſame 
with that of regulut of antimony ; viz. to give an emetic 
quality to the wine drank out of it. 
As the doſe of medicines is much ſtronger in the tortid zone 
than among us, (the quantity of ipecacuanha, e. gr. ofdina- 
rily taken by the Indians, being twenty times as great as 
that among us) it is very poſſible a cup of realgar, though 


enough to poiſon an European, may prove a gentle medicine 
to a Siameſe. 


RE ALIS E, in commerce, a term little known in trade be- 
fore the year 1719, when thoſe immenſe fortunes began to 
be made in France and England, by the buſineſs of actions or 
ſtock. See AcTION, BuB BLE, ComPany, Sc. 
By realiſing is meant the precaution many of thoſe who had 
gained moſt, took, to convert their paper into real effects; 
as lands, houſes, rich moveables, jewels, plate; but above all 
into current ſpecies. A precaution, capable of tuining the 
ſtate ; but which the French regency had the wiſdom to fru- 
ſtrate, by taking proper meaſures to have the money, thus 
ready to be hoarded up, returned to the public. 
REALISTS, REALISTæ, a ſet of ſchool philoſophers, 
formed in oppoſition to the Nominaliſts. See Nomina- 
LISTS, 
Under the Realits are included the Scotiſts, Thomiſts, and all 
excepting the followers of Ocham, See ScoT1sT, THo- 
MIST, Ec. | 
Their diſtinguiſhing tenet is, that univerſals are realities, and 
have an actual exiſtence, out of an idea and imagination; or, 
as they expreſs it in the ſchool language, a parte rei: whereas 
the Nominaliſts contend that they exiſt only in the mind; 
and are only ideas, or manners of conceiving things, See 
UNIVERSAL. | | 
Doctor Odo, or Oudart, a native of Orleans, afterwards 
abbot of St Martin de Tournay, was the chief of the ſect of 
the Reali/ts ; he wrote three books of dialectics; where, on 
the principles of Boethius and the antients, he maintained 
that the object of that art is things, not words: whence 
the ſet took it's riſe, and name. = | | 
REALITY, REarirTaAs, in the ſchools, a diminitive of 
res, thing, firſt uſed by the Scotiſts to denote a thing which 
may exiſt of itſelf, or which has a full and abſolute being of 
itſelf, and is not conſidered as a part of any other, See 
Ess Ek, EXISTENCE, &c. 7 
Yet a reality is conceived as ſomething leſs than ves; and 
accordingly every res 1s ſuppoſed to contain a number of rea- 
lities, which they otherwiſe call formalities. 
Thus, e. gr. in a man, according to the doctrine of the Sco- 
tiſts, are a number of realitzes, viz, a ſubſtance, life, ani- 
mal, and reaſon, . 5 | 
Some diſtinguiſh reality into ſubjective and objective. See 
SUBJECT, and OBJECT, 
REALM®, REGNUm, #4:mgdom, a country which gives it's 
head or governour the denomination of king. See KING, 
MonaRCcCHY, GOVERNMENT, Ec. 


*The word is formed of the French, Royaume, which de- 
notes the ſame. | 


RE AR“, a term frequently ' uſed in compoſition, to denote 
ſomething behind or backwards in reſpe& of another; in op- 
poſition to van, or vaunt, before. Sce VAN. 

It is formed by corruption of the French, Arriere, ſig- 
nifying the ſame. : 

RE AR, in a military ſenſe, is uſed for the hind-part of an 
army, Ec. in oppolition to the front, or face thereof, See 
FroNT. 

RE AR-GV ARD, is that part of an army which marches laſt ; 
following the main body, to hinder or ſtop deſerters. See 
GUARD. 


RIEAR-HALT-FILES, are the three hindmoſt ranks of a 


battalion, when it is drawn up fix deep. See FILE. 

REAR-LINE, of an army encamped, is the ſecond line; it 
lies about four or five hundred yards diſtant from the firſt 
line, or- front. See LINE, . 

RE AR-R AN E, is the laſt rank of a battalion, or ſquadron, 
when drawn up. See RANK. 

REAR-ADMIRAL, is the admiral of the third and laſt 
ſquadron of the royal fleet. See ADMIRAL, SQUA- 
DRON, and FLEET, | | 

REASON, RAT Io, a faculty, or power of the ſoul, where- 
by it diſtinguiſhes good from evil, truth from falſhood. See 
SOUL end FACULTY, | 
Or, reaſon is that principle, whereby, comparing ſeveral 
ideas together, we draw conſequences from the relations they 
are found to have, See IDEA and RELATION. 

Some of the later ſchool philoſophers define reaſon the 
comprehenſion of many principles which the mind ſucceſſively 
can conceive, and from which concluſions may be drawn. 
See CONCLUSION. | 

Others conceive reaſon as no other than the underſtanding 


itſelf, conſidered as it diſcourſes, See UNDERSTANDING 
: and 
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. ties of the mind, viz. ſagacity, whereby it finds interme- 


tain agreement or diſagreement of any two ideas; as in de- 
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RE A 


and Dis cours tE—Chauvin thinks it hetter defined, an 
innate notion or idea, farther diffuſed, and ariſing from a 


continued attention. EE | 
Reaſon, Mr Lock obſerves, comprehends two diſtinct facul- 


diate ideas; and illation, whereby it ſo orders and diſpoſes 
of them as to diſcover what connection there is in each link 
of the chain, whereby the extremes are held together, 
and thereby, as it were, draws into view the truth ſought for. 
Illation, or inference, conſiſts in nothing but the perception 
of the connection there is between the ideas in each ſtep of 
the deduction, whereby the mind comes to ſee either the cer- 


monſtration, in which it arrives at knowledge: or their pro- 
bable connection, on which it gives or withholds it's aſſent ; as 
in opinion, See KNowLEDGE and OPINION, 

Senſe and intuition reach but a little way : the greateſt part of 
our knowledge depends upon deductions and intermediate 
ideas, In thoſe caſes, where we muſt take propoſitions for 
true, without being certain of their being ſo, we have need 
to find out, examine, and compare the grounds of their pro- 
bability : In both caſes, the faculty which finds out the means, 
and rightly applies them to diſcover certainty in the one, and 
probability in the other, is that which we call reaſon. 

In reaſon, therefore, we may conſider four degrees: fr/?, 
the diſcovering and finding out of proofs. See IN VEN T1ON. 
Szcondly, the regular and methodical diſpoſition of them, and 
laying them in ſuch order, as their connection may be plainly 
perceived, See ME THonp. 
Thirdly, The perceiving of their connection; and, 
Fourthly, The making a right concluſion. See ConcLvu- 
SION, ID 

Reaſon fails us in ſeveral inſtances : as, fiyſt, Where our ideas 
fail, See IDEA and IGNORANCE. 

Secondly, It is often at a loſs becauſe of the obſcurity, confu- 
ſion, or imperfection of the ideas it is employed about—Thus, 
having no perfect idea of the leaſt extenſion of matter, nor of 
infinity, we are at a loſs about the diviſibility of matter. See 
OsscRIT x. | 

Thirdly, Our reaſon is often at a ſtand becauſe it perceives not 
thoſe ideas which would ſerve to ſhew the certain or probable 
agreement or diſagreement of any two other ideas. 


Fourthly, our reaſon is often engaged in abſurdities and difh- 


culties, by proceeding upon falſe principles, which being fol- 
lowed, lead men into contradictions to themſelves, and incon- 
ſiſtency in their own thoughts, See Axiom, Maxim, 
PRINCIPLE, Ce. 

Fiftbly, Dubious words, and uncertain ſigns, often puzzle 
men's reaſon, and bring them to a non- plus. | 
Though the deducing one propoſition from another, bea grea 
part of the office of reaſon, and that about which it is uſually 
employed; yet the principal act of ratiocination is the finding 
the agreement or diſagreement of two ideas one with another, 
by the intervention of a third, As a man, by a yard, finds 
two houſes to be of the ſame length, which could not be 
brought together to meaſure their equality by juxta- poſition. 
Words have their conſequences as the ſigns of ſuch ideas and 
things agree, or diſagree, with what they really are; but we 
obſerve it only by our ideas. See REASONING. 5 
Hence we may be able to form an idea of that ordinary 


diſtinction of things, into ſuch as are according to, thoſe that 


are above, and thoſe contrary to reaſon. 
According to reaſon, are ſuch propoſitions, whoſe truth we 
can diſcover by examining and tracing thoſe ideas we 
have from ſenſation and reflection, and by natural deduc- 
tion find to be true or probable. 

Above reaſon are ſuch propoſitions, whoſe truth or probability 
we cannot by reaſon derive from thoſe principles. 
Contrary to reaſon, are ſuch propoſitions as are inconſiſtent 
with, or irreconcileable to, our clear and diſtinct ideas. 

Thus the exiſtence of one God, is according to reaſon : the 
exiſtence of more than one God, contrary to reaſon ; the re- 
ſurrection of the body after death, above by ov 

Above reaſon may be alſo taken in a double ſenſe ; viz. above 
probability, or above certainty, See PROBABILITY and 
CERTITUDE, | 
They who diſpute moſt againſt the power and privileges of 
human reaſon, do it becauſe their own reaſon perſuades them 
to that belief; and ſo, whether the victory be on their or 
our ſide, are equally defeated. „ 

They ſeek to terrify us with the example of many great wits, 
who by following this ignis fatuus, (fo they call the only pole 
ſtar God has given us to direct our courſe by) have fallen into 
wild and ridiculous opinions, 'and increaſed the catalogue of 
hereſies to ſo great a number: but theſe men either followed 
not their reaſon, but made it follow their will; or firſt hood- 
winked it by intereſt and prejudice, and then bad it ſhew 
them the way ; or were wanting in thoſe neceſſary diligences 
required for ſo doubtful a paſſage : or, if, without any of 
theſe, the weakneſs of their underſtanding had deceived them ; 
the error is neither hurtful to themſelves, nor would be to 
others, if this doctrine of governing ourſelves by our own 


it in this very reſtraining of others. 1514 


REA 


reaſon, and not by authority and exa 
975 concern. Him. Reaſ. f Key: 955 eſtabliſhes 
It is not the uſe of ſuch liberty, but the appropriae: 
ourſelves, that is the cauſe of all the diſorders 41 "lating it to 
for thoſe who lay a reſtraint on other men's 2g nah thereon: 
made uſe of their own to ſettle them „and d * have ſe 
© le of 


REASON, in matters of religion, is uſed in oppoſition t f 
o faith, 


See F AIT H. | | 

This uſe of the word, Mr Lock takes to he :.. : 
improper : for faith is nothin & but a firm 2 ye og very 
which if it be regulated, as it is our duty, cann em 
to any thing but upon good reaſon, and ſo ca 
ſite to it. See FAIT H. 

He that believes without having any reaſon for helfen; 
be in love with his own fancies, but ne erg may 
he ought, nor pays the obedience due to his = as 
would have him uſe thoſe diſcerning faculties he wal Who 
him, to keep him out of miſtake and error—But fit, Bie 
and faith are by ſome men oppoſed, it may be 2 reaſon 
conſider them oa oh 7 a to 
Reaſon, as contradiſtinguiſhed to faith, is the gif, 
certainty or probability of ſuch propoſitions, or truth. th 
it has got by the uſe of it's natural faculties, viz, by ng ch 
or reflection. 3 
Faith, on the other hand, is the aſſent to any propofs; 
the credit of the propoſer, as coming ee + 4 
god; which we call revelation, See RE v Erin r 
; 2 


ASSENT. 


ot be afforq 
2 — 


REASON, in logick and rhetoric, denotes a neceſſary or probe 


ble argument ; or an anſwer to the queſtion, 

is it ? See Alesi | others Why 
As if it be enquired, why do the ſubject and predicat 

And it is anſwered, becauſe they are ſpoke of Us hy x o 
This laſt enunciation is a reaſon, * 
Hence, fay the ſchoolmen, becauſe, quia, is the ſign or cha- 


racter of a reaſon, as non, no, of a negation, and , is 
1 


of an affirmation. 
They make three kinds of reaſons, rationes; vis, rats ut 
that; ne, leaſt; and quia, becauſe, For, anſwering * 
queſtion, cur, why; we begin with becauſe, quia ; as, why 
do you ſtudy ? that I may become learned; which is the r4. 
tio ut. Again, why do you ſtudy? Leaſt I ſhould be igno- 
rant; which is the ratio ne. Laſtly, why is a body tangi. 
ble? Becauſe matter is impenetrable ; which is the rats 
quia, - | 
The reaſon ut, properly denotes the end, or final cauſe; and 
reaſon ne, the beginning: accordingly the one is called 
the beginning, the other the end; ſo that the reaſon quia, is 
left the only reaſon, properly ſo called. | 
Among metaphyticians, REA so is uſed in the ſame ſenſe 
with eſſence; or that whereby any thing is what it is, See 
EsSENCE, 3 85 
This is ſometimes alſo called formal reaſon, as repreſenting 
the thing under that form or nature under which it is con- 
ceived, See FORM and FORMAL. 
RE As ON, in mathematicks. See the article RAT 10. 
REAS0ON of flate*, Ratio ſtatus, in matters of policy, de. 
notes a rule or maxim, whether it be good or evil, which may 
be of ſervice to the ſtate, See GOVERNMENT, 7 
* The phraſe is borrowed from the Italians, who firſt uſedre- 
gione di flat in this ſenſe. i 
Reaſon of tate, is properly underſtood of ſomething that » 
neceſſary and expedient for the intereſt of the government, 
but contrary to moral honeſty, or juſtice. 5 
Politicians have a long time diſputed about the ratio flatus: 
whether ſtates and governments are tied down to the lame 
laws of morality with individual per 
otherwiſe immoral and unlawful, may not be practiced on 
urgent occaſions, by way of reaſon of ſtate? | 
The queſtion is, whether any thing be unlawful, or = 
hibited a ſtate, that is * 4 to the preſervation of tha 
ſtate, or whether it be allowed to preſerve itſelf on any tei! 


Challenge upon REASON, See CHALLENGE. — 
REASONABLE aid, a duty which the lord of ttt 
ght's ſervice, 


antiently claimed of his tenants holding in kni 8 
or on ſocage; towards the marrying his daughter, or 5 
making his eldeſt ſon knight. See SERVICE, do. 
CAGE, &c. 


This is taken away by Stat. 2. Car. II. See Alp. 


the exerciſe of that 


REASONING, RaTioctnarion, ti luce hto l 


faculty of the mind called reaſon ; or rea 
courſe, See RE Aso and DISCOURSE. Joes not 20" 
The agreement or diſagreement of two ideas, dea 


| . 1 hemſelves, un- 
pear from the bare conſideration of the ideas t 10 
leſs ſome third be called in, and compared, _ 2 


or conjointly therewith : the act, then, W. 0 
thus liſpoſed and nts we judge this or that to be 
or not ſo, is called reaſoning. ; pn 
Rohault defines reaſoning to be a judgment N. 
ſome antecedent judgment: thus; having judged t 


an 
number can be compoſed of five uneven numbers; 


ſons; or whether thing, 


| 
1 


R E B 


ten is an even number; to conclude that ten cannot ak divi- 

qed into five uneven parts, 13A aac "amend or reaſont bo 

This agrees with father Malebranche's doctrine, one he . 

reat points whereof is, that reaſoning, on the part of the 
underſtanding, is only a meer percetving. See PERCEP- 
T bat ingenious author endeavours to ſhew, that as to the un- 
derſtanding, there is no difference between a ſimple perception, 
a judgment, and a reaſoning, except in this, that the under- 
ſcanding perceives a imple thing without any relation to any 
thing elſe, by a ſimple perception That it perceives the re- 
lations between, two or more things in a judgment—And laſt- 
Iy, that it perceives the relations that are between the rela- 
1 of things in a reaſoning. So that all the operations of 
the underſtanding are no more than meer perceptions, See 
ENT. | 
ig 5 gr. when we conclude, that 4 being leſs than 6; 
twice 2 being equal to 4, are of conſequence leſs than 6; we 
do no more than perceive the relation of the inequalit be- 
tween the relation of twice two and four, and the relation 
of 4 and 6. See UNDERSTANDING. | 
The manner of proceeding juſtly in reaſoning, ſo as to ar- 
rive with the greater ſafety at the knowledge of truth, makes 
what we call method. See MET HoD. e 
For the real benefit of logic to reaſoning. See LoG1c and 
os M. | 

1 5 \TT ACHMENT, in law, a ſecond attachment of 

him who was formerly attached, and diſmiſſed the court 
without day, by the not coming of the juſtices, or the like 
caſualty. ee ATTACHMENT, 
Brook makes re-attachment either general or ſpecial—General 
is where a man is re attached for his appearance on all writs 
of aſſize lying againſt him Special, for one or more cer- 
tain writs. . 

RE-BAPTISANTS, a religious ſet who maintain that 
perſons irregularly baptized, are to be baptized a-freſh, See 
BAPTISM. 

The anabaptiſts are re-baptiſants, inaſmuch as they baptize 
thoſe at maturity who had been before baptized in childhood, 
See ANABAPTIST. | 

St Cyprian, and pope Stephen, had mighty differences about 
the rebaptiſation of converted heretics. See HERE T1C. 

Donatus was condemned at Rome in a council, for having 
re-baptized ſome perſons who had fallen into idolatry after 

their firſt baptiſm, See DoN AT 18 r. 

REBATE, REBATEMENT, in commerce, a term 
much uſed at Amiterdam, for a diſcount or abatement in 
the price of certain commodities, when the buyer advan- 
ces 8 ſum in hand for which he might have taken time. 
See DISCOUNT. 

Rebate (among us is uſually called prompt payment) is eſtimated 
by months; and is only allowed for certain kinds of merchan- 
dizes, which, according to the cuſtom of Amſterdam, are, 
German Wools, 15 

3 1 which are 38 

Sugars of Braſil, fold at 78 

Spaniſh wools, 21 

That is, theſe commodities are ſold for ready money; only 
deducting or rebating the intereſt of the money, which ought 
not to be paid till the end of 15, 18, &c. months. 

This intereſt, called rebate, is uſually regulated on the footing 
of 8 per cent. per annum. | 

The reaſon of this expedient is, that the merchants having 
not always wherewithal to pay for their goods in hand, 
by means of the rebatement, ſuch as have, will find their 
account in it; and ſuch as have not, will be engaged to 


Months rebate, 


diſcharge themſelves as ſoon as poſſible, in hopes of the diſcount. | 


REBATEMENT, in heraldry, a diminution or abatement 


of the dignity of the figures or bearings in a coat of arms. 
See ABATEMENT, | 


REBELLION, originally ſignified a ſecond reſiſtance, or | 


riſing of ſuch as had been formerly overcome in battle by the 

Romans, and had yielded themſelves to their ſubjection. 

It is now generally uſed for a traiterous taking up of arms a- 

gainſt the king, either by his own natural ſubjects, or by thoſe 
formerly ſubdued, 

Rebel is ſometimes alſo uſed in our antient ſtatutes, for a 


perſon who wiltully breaks a law ; and ſometimes for a villain 
diſobeying his lord. | 


emmiſſon of REBELLION, See CoMmIssION: 
REBELLIOUS a/jembly, a gathering of twelve perſons, or 
more, intending, going about, or praiſing, unlawfully 
and of their own authority, to change any laws of the realm ; 
or to deſtroy ; 
— of hih-ponds, pools, conduits, &c, to the intent the 
= ſhall remain void, or that they ſhall have way in any of 
e ſaid grounds; or to deſtroy the deer in any park, fiſh in 


ond 
bonds, coneys in any warren, dove-houſes, &c. or to burn 


roam ith or to abate rents, or prices of victuals. See 
5 C. 
REBOUND. See the article Recoil, 


Vo I. II. 


the encloſure of any park, or ground encloſed, 


R E B 


REBUS, a name: device, as Cambden Engliſhes it; of aft 


enigmatical repreſentation of ſome name, &c. by uſing a fi- 
gure, or picture, inſtead of a word, or part of a word. See 
NAME and DEVICE. | 

Such is that of the gallant, mentioned by Cambden, who ex- 
preſſed his love to Roſe Hill, by painting in the border of his 
gown, a roſe, a hill, an eye, a loaf, and a well; which in the 
rebus-ſtile, reads, roſe hill I love well. | 

The Picards have the honour of the Invention of this notable 
kind of wit; whence the French, to this day; call it, rebus 
de Picardie. Cambden adds, that the Engliſh firſt learned it 
of them in the reign of our Henry III. by means of the gar- 


riſons we then had in Calais, Guienne, and other places bor- 


dering on Picardy. 5 

It's origin is by Menage, Ic. aſcribed to the prieſts of Picar- 

dy, who, it ſeems, antiently, in carnayal-time, uſed every year 

to make certain libels entitled, de rebus quæ geruntur, being 

railleries on what intrigues and tranſactions had paſſed about 

the city; wherein they made great uſe of ſuch ſort of equi- 

voques and alluſions, breaking and joining words, and ſup- 
lying them with paintings. 

Fr bus in the rebus of Picardy, ſays Marot, a curry-comb, 

etrille ; a ſcythe, faux ; and a calf, veau, make etrille fau- 

veau. But the practice has been ſince prohibited, by reaſon of 

the ſcandal, | 

Cambden tells us, the rebus was in wonderful eſteem a- 

mong our forefathers ; and that he was nobody who could not 

hammer out of his name an invention by this wit-craft, and 

picture it accordingly. : | | 

The ſieur Des Accords, has made an ample collection of the 


moſt famous rebus's de Picardy. And Mr Cambden has 


done ſomething of the ſame kind in his Remains—The 
abbot of Ramſey, he tells us, engraved'in his feal a ram 
in the ſea, with this verſe, to ſhew he was a right ram, 
cujus figna gero, dux gregis eſt ut ego—Sir Thomas Ca- 
val, (Caval fignifying a horſe) engraved a galloping horſe in 
his ſeal, with this limping verſe, Thomæ Creditis, cum cernt- 
tis ejus eguum 80 John Eagleſhead bore in his ſeal an eagle's 
head with this motto around it, Hoc aguile caput eft, fig- 
numg; figura Fohannis. | 
Bolton, prior of St Bartholomew's, ſignified his name by 
a bolt thruſt through a tun—Iflip, abbot of Weſtminſter, 
a man highly in favour with Henry VII. had a quadruple 
rebus for his fingle name; ſometimes he ſet up in his win- 
dows the figure of an eye with a lip of a tree; ſometimes the 
letter I with the ſaid flip; in other places one ſlipping boughs 
in a tree; and in others, one ſlipping from a tree; with 
the word, 1-/lip. 5 
Thomas, earl of Arundel, ſignified his name by a capital A 
in a rundle, Morton, the great archbiſhop of Canterbury, 
was contented to uſe mor upon a tun; and ſometimes a mul- 
berry called morus, out of a tun. So Luton, Thornton, 
Aſhton, E9c. ſignified their names by a lute, a thorn, an 
aſh, upon a tun. So a hare on a bottle was the device of Hare- 
bottle; a mag-pye on a goat, of Pigot ; a hare by a ſheaf of 
rye in the ſun, of Harriſon : Lionel Ducket uſed a lion with 
an L on it's head, whereas ſays Cambden, it ſhould have been 
on it's tail: had the lion been cating a duck, adds the ſame 
author, it had been a rare device, worth a ducat or a duck- 


egg. Garret Dews ſignified his name on his ſign by two men 


in a garret caſting dews at dice, 

Abel Drugger's device in Ben. Johnſon's Alchymiſt, and Jack 
of Newberry in the ſpectator, are known to every body—But 
the rebus being once raiſed to ſign poſts, grew out of faſhion 
at court, and has been left to hang there ever fince ; indeed 
attempts have been lately made for it's reſcue by a reverend 
divine, in his Tunbridge-Love-Letters, &c. 

Yet has the rebus antiquity on it's fide, as having been in uſe 
in the pure auguftan age : Cicero, in a dedication to the gods, 
inſcribed Marcus Tullius, with a little pea, called by 
the Latins cicer, by us a chich-pea, And Julius Cæſar 
in ſome of his coins, uſed an elephant, called Cæſar 
in the Mauritanian tongue, Add to theſe, that the two mint 
maſters in that age, L. Aquilius Florus, and Voconius Vitu- 


Jus, uſed, the firſt a lower, the ſecond a calf, on the reverſe 
of their coins. | | 5 


RE BUT TE RX, in law, the anſwer of the defendant in a 


cauſe to the plaintiff's ſurrejoinder, See 8 u RREIJOIN DER. 
* This is called a »ebutter, from re, and the French, bouter, 

to repel, or bar. 
The plaintiff's anſwer to the defendant's rebutter, is called a 
ſur- rebutter. See SURREBUTTER, 


REBUTTER is alſo when a man warrants any land or 
hereditament to another; and the perſon making the war- 


ranty or his heir, ſues him to whom the warranty is made, or 
his heir or aſſignee, for the ſame thing: if he who is ſo ſued, 
plead the deed or fine with warranty, and pray judgment if the 
plaintiff ſhall be received to demand the thing which he ought 
to warrant to the party, againſt the warranty in the deed, &c, 
this is called a rebutter Term de Ley, 511, | 
Again, If I grant to the tenant to hold fine impetitione vaſti, 
and afterwards _—_—_— him for waſte ; he may debar me of 
10 the 


the actlon, by ſhewing my grant: which is likewiſe a re- 
buiter, | 

RECANTATION, See PALINOD v, and RET RA c- 
TATION, 

RECAPITULATION, in oratory, Cc. a part of the 
peroration; called alſo, anacephalzoſis, See PEROR A- 
TION, c. 25 
Recapitulation is a ſummary of the preceding diſcourſe 3 or a 
conciſe, tranſient enumeration of the principal things inſiſted 
on at large therein; whereby the force of the whole is col- 
lected into one view. 3 
An inſtance of this may be given in the peroration of Ciceros 
Manilian : Quare cum bellum ita neceſſarium ſit ut negligi 
non pofſit : ita magnum ut accuratiſſime ſit adminiſtrandum; 
& cum ei imperatorem praficere poſſitis, in quo ſit eximia bell: 
ſcientia, fingularis virtus, clariſſima auctoritas, egregia for- 
tuna : dubitubitis, quirites, quin, &c. 

RE CAPTION, REC AT 0 in law, the taking a ſecond 
diſtreſs of one formerly diſtrained for the ſame cauſe, and alſo 
during the plea grounded on the former diſtreſs, See D1s- 
TRE ss. | 
Recaption is alſo the name of a writ lying for the party thus 
diſtrained, to recover damages. 

RECEIPT, or Rzce1r, in commerce, an acquittance or 

_ diſcharge ; or an act whereby it appears a thing has been paid 
off, or acquitted. See ACQUITTANCE. | 
Where the receipt is on the back of a bill, &c. it is uſually 

called an zndorſement, See ENDORSEMENT. 

Among tradeſmen, REC EI r uſually makes the ſecond of 
the three articles of an account: the receipt contains the 
moneys received ; the two others the expence, and the re- 
turn or ballance. See AccounT, and Book-KEEPING. 
Rzecxiyr, or RESCE1T, in law, denotes alſo an admiſſi- 


on, or receiving of any perſon to plead his right, in a cauſe 


formerly commenced between two other perſons. SeeRESCEIT, 
RECEITT of homage RESCEIT. | 
RE CEIY T of the exchequryþ Sec YE xcmn an ER, 
Rxcz1pr, in medicine REeciPE. 
Auditor of RECEIPTS, See the article AUDITOR. 
RECEIVER, a veſſel uſed in chemiſtry, pneumatics, &c. 
See REciPiItnT and EXHAvsTED; 
RECEIVER, RECEPTOR, or RECEPTATOR, in law, 


is uſed commonly in the evil part, for ſuch as knowingly re- 


ceive ſtollen goods from thieves, and conceal them—The 
crime is felony, and the puniſhment tranſportation, 
RECEIVEx, alſo denotes an officer; whereof there are va- 
rious kinds, denominated from the particular matters they 
receive, the places wher, or the perſons for whom, &c, 
As, receiver of rents: receiver general of the cuſtoms. See 
Cus roM s- Receiver of the fines, upon original writs in 
chancery, &c. | 
RECEIVER general of the dutchy of Lancaſter, is he who 


REC 


The canon law only binds where it is yece/y,}. * 

law is received in ſome countries, not in others. $ 

The French would never receive the council of 8 IVIL lay, 

niſh inquiſition; nor the dogmata of the ultramonea” the $pz. 
RECEPT TON, in aſtrology, is a dignity befallj 155 „Canons. 


he civil 


when they exchange. houles : e. gr, when the | Dis Planets 
cancer, the houſe of the moon ; and the modn n arrives in 
arrives in the ſun's houſe. 3 Ut her turn, 


The fame term is alſo uſed; when two 5 
1 yo | | wo planet exchange era. 
ECEPTITIO US goods. See the arti 1 
RECESSION of the equinoxes, See non ſe oopz;. 
RECESSUS imperit, REC ESS of the PRE Rp 
in ſpeaking of the affairs of Germany; ſignifyin = phraſe ug 
of the votes or determinations of a diet. See 5 collection 
IMPERIAL LET, and 
At the end of each diet, before it breaks up 
yg all their reſolutions, and reduce them i 
act which contains them they call reco/,c 1... 
made when on the point of retiring. 825 E = 7 1, becauſe 
There being, now, no articles of ſuccours for the fo 3 
the Turks, which uſed to make the greateſt part * 2 
ceſſus imperii; they are at a loſs for matter to fill them tte f. 
as well as for the manner of drawing them up. M; are 
The diſorders in the imperial chamber of Spires were ry 
that in 1654, they made ſeveral regulations therein 6 nl 
in the receſſus imperii. Id. See CHAM RER. el 
RECHABIT ES, a kind of religious order among tl. 
tient Jews, inſtituted by Jonadab the Son of Recha). 3 
prehending his family and poſterity. ch 
Their founder preſcribed them three things; f-/, 
any wine, Secondly, not to build any houſes, but 
der tents. Thirdly, not to ſow any corn, or plan 
The Rechabites obſerved theſe rules with a great deal of ſtrig 
neſs, as appears from Jeremy xxxv. 6, &c.—Whence St] : 
rom in his xiiithepiſtle to Paulinus, calls them Mongcbi Monks 
Jonadab, their founder, lived under Jehoaſh, king F: 15 
cotemporary with Jehu king of Iſrael; his father Re. 
chab, from whom his poſterity were denominated, deſcended 
from Raguel or Jethro, father-in-law to Moſes, who was 2 
Kenite, or of the race of Ken; whence Kenite and Recha. 
bite, are uſed as ſynonymous in ſcripture. 
RECHACING, in hunting, the driving back of the deer 
or other beaſts, into the foreſts, chaces, c, which ha 
ſtragled out into the copſes, or thickets, Oc. See Po- 
REST, c. | 
Antiently there were offices of rechacers of the deer, beſtowed 
by the king on gentlemen, or old hunters, with ſalaries for 
the keeping of running dogs, to rechace the deer into the ſo- 
reſts, and then to beat the dogs off, without purſuing any far- 


they gather to. 
nto wr iting ; the 


not to drink 
to dwell un- 
t any vines. 


ther. See PVR LIE U. | 
RECHANGE in Commerce. See R x-t xcnance, 


gathers all the revenues and fines of the lands of the ſaid RECHANGE is alſo uſed at ſea for ſuch tackle as is kept in 


dutchy, all forfeitures, aſſeſſments, &c. See DT c H, &c. 
RECENT fruits. See the article FRUIT. 
RE CEPTACULUM chli, RECEPTACULUM com- 


reſerve aboard the ſhip, to ſerve in caſe of failure of that al- 
ready in uſe, See TACKLE, 
The Levantines uſe the word reſþe or reſpit in the ſame ſenſe, 


mune, or ciſterna chyli, in anatomy, a reſervoir or cavity RECHAR GE, of a fire arm, is a ſecond loading or charge, 


near the left kidney, into which the lacteal veſſels do all 
diſcharge their contents. See LacTEAL. 

This receiver, called alſo from it's inventor ductus pecqueticus, 
lies under the emulgent and great arteries, between the two 
origins of the diaphragma. Hither do the lacteal veſſels of 
the ſecond order bring the chyle after it's being diluted, and 
rendered thinner by the lympha in the glands of the meſen- 
tery. See CHYLE and MESENT ER. 


In a preparation of this part, by filling it with mercury, Mr 


Cowper found it to conſiſt of three ſeveral large trunks ; two 
of them more than a quarter of an inch in diameter. 
This diviſion is only obſerved in human bodies, in whom Dr 
Drake thinks it's ere& poſition makes it neceſſary, in order 
to take off the reſiſtance which would ariſe from the preſſure 
of the chyle and lympha, were it contained in a fingle recei- 
ver. In quadrupeds, it's horizontal poſition may make one 
trunk ſufficient, | 
It's oſculum, or exit is upwards in the thorax, and thence cal- 
led the thoracic duct. See THORACIC duct. 
RECEPTION, REE 10, in philoſophy, denotes the 
ſame with paſſion, conſidered as oppoſed to action. See P a s- 
SION and ACTION, | 
The ſchoolmen, however, make ſome difference : The re- 
ceptive paſhon, ſay they, does not tend to the deſtruction of 
the being, as paſſion does; but to the perfection thereof. It 
is conceived as the acquiſition of ſome new reality or mo- 
dification, by means of the action of another. 
RECEPTION is alſo properly uſed for the manner of treating 
or entertaining a perſon; and the folemnities and ceremo- 
nies practiſed on that occaſion, See ENTRY. 
The queen of Sweden's reception into Paris was one of the 
moſt magnificent theſe ages have ſeen, The reception of em- 
baſſadors is uſually performed with a great deal of pomp. 
RECEPT10N, is ſometimes alſo uſed for the act of approving, 


| See CHARGE, 


accepting, and admitting a thing, See ACCEPTANCE, 


The recharge ſhould never be ſo deep as the firſt charge, kat 
the piece being over-heated ſhould burſt. See Cannon, Ee. 

RECHEAT, in hunting, a leſſon which the huntſman winds 
on the horn, when the hounds have loſt their game; to 
call them back from purſuing a counter-ſcent, See HoRn, 
HunTInG, &c. 

RECIPE, in medicine, a preſcription, or formula of a remety, 
appointed to be adminiftred to a patient. See PRESCRIP- 
TION, 

It is thus called, becauſe always beginning with the word re- 
cipe, take; ordinarily expreſſed by the abbreviator R. 

RECIPIAN GLE, or RECIPIENT-ANGLE, à mathe 
matical inſtrument, ſerving to take the quantity of angles; 
uſed eſpecially in the drawing plans of fortifications. 8 
The recipiangle is a popular inſtrument among the omar 
but little known among us : it is uſually very ſimple, in 5 
of a ſquare, or rather a bevel; con iſting of two * 
branches, riveted together, and yet moveable, like a 
on the centre or rivet. See BEVEL. 1 
To take an angle with it, they lay the centre of L by rd 
Qor to the joint, and the degrees cut by the edge - = 
quantity of the angle : otherwiſe the angle made A ap 
rulers is drawn on paper, and then meaſured wit P 

tor. See ANGLE. 
3 there is a circle divided into degrees 2 
the centre or rivet, with an index to ſhew the re | 
out a protractor At other times the under branch 1 gent 
To meaſure a ſaliant angle with any of the os ith "Hl -4 
ply the inſides to the ae ot —_ the angle; 

ring angle, apply the outſides, &c. . 

R EC I p IE N D „eee See EXcoM amr 

Rx CIPIENDO & faciendo atturnato. See 5 T ho appel 

RECIPIEN T, E CEIVE R, in chemiſtry, rk 


, the 
of an alembic, retort, Oc. being a veſſel Ry thereol, 


- 


det n the fg ht 6 llc, Ye. Bae) S ch Uo berker Hh GH 
NERO B 1 2 Nag 8 of the apparatus of an air-pump; RECTITATIIVO, or Rx TAT IV E HH, a kind of ſinging, 
RECIPIE | tod of the plate, for the air to which differs but !ittle from ordinaty pronunciation: ſuch as 
being a glaſs veſſel placed a- top of the plate, eee el ee ee 3 N 
| See ATIR-PUMP. at wherein ſeveral parts of the liturgy are rehearſed in cathe- 
be &hauſted from. long various recipients, of various forms drals , or that wherein the actors ordinarily deliver themſelves 
To an air-pomp be EF aan urpoſed. See VACUUM. on the theatre, at the opera, c. See SINGING and OPERA. 
Are FR 55 74 IP 48 CU 8, ſomethinig that is The Italians => themſelves on their performance in the i- 
3 „on both ſides, or affets| fative way. e recttattve's, or recitativo's, in our operas, 
mutual, or which is returned equal * 1 [ uſually tire the audience, by reaſon they do not underſtand the 
_ . is 66 afford each other reciprocal — . the ſongs make them e See SON G. 
2 . are reciprocal duties between the prince and his RE Fn 1 3 AT : VE fiyte, 4 ＋ way of writitig accommodated to 
ald: .. here is a reciprocal this ſort of muſic, See ST YLE, 3 
Gs, he N * RR AC r 4 on. |[RECKON * G, in navigation, 3 act of eſtimating the 
pong 577 liſhes a ki ion of juſtice, | quantity of a ſhip's way; or of the diſtance run between one 
The lex talionis eſtabliſhes a kind of reciprocation of] ee 
See TAL IO. 58 ; . : 5 4 + : ine: . 
jangles be cut by parallel lines, the ſections] This is uſually performed by means of the log line; the man- 
Aon il be Fopottional ; Jad reciprocally, if the ſides be | ner of applying which ſee under it's proper article, Lo 6- 
bh proportionably, the triangles are ſimilar, 1 A _—_ 5 66 
„ 1h logic, is applied to terms which have the et is this liable to irregularities—V itruvius adviſes an 
3 3 e reaſonable animal, | xis to be paſſed thowh thi Bios of the ſhip, with two large 
oy” Þe See TE R M, and SYNONY MOUS. | heads propending out of the ſhip, wherein are to be included 
80 > lan define reciprocation, a converſion of the ſeveral | wheels touching the water, by whoſe revolution the ſpace paſ- 
terms in an enunciation—And terms are ſaid to be converted ſed over in any giving time, may be meaſured. The ſame has 
in an enunciation, when the predicate is put in the place of been lately recommended by Snellius : but there are few who, 
the ſubject, and +eciprocally, the ſubject in that of the pre- | have wrote of navigation, but have ſhewn the inſufficiency of 
dicate. See CONVERSE and CONVERSION. this method. 5 | 3 | 
Thus rationality and riſibility are ſaid to reciprocate ; for we Dead REG K On1nG, See DE AD rechoning, ; be 
fay equally, @ rational is riſible; and a riſible is rational. RECLAIMIN G, or RECIAMINd, in our afitient eu- 
REC IPRO CAL, in grammar, is applied to certain verbs and ſtoms, the action of a lord purſuing, proſecuting, and recalling 
ronouns in ſome of the modern languages; in regard of their | his vaſſal; who had gone to live in another place, without his 
turning or reflecting the noun, or perſon upon hiniſelf. permiſſion, See LO R D and . 
Thus the pronoun- relative himſelf, refers Cato to Cato's ſelf. RE c : AI ” IN > is = uſed ag wor —_ for — _ 
gee PRONOUN, | manding of a perſon or thing to be delivered up, or ſurrendered, 
The abbe de Dangeau defines reciprocal verbs to be thoſe to the prince or ſtate it properly belongs to; when, by any 
whoſe nominative is plural, and denotes perſons acting mu- irregular means it has come into the poſſeſſion of another. 
tually on one _— "2s, of cre e 9 eee vp _ C 2 AIM. . . 
theſe four men fought together, Pierre & toi vous vous loueꝝ; n officer was ſent to reclaim the veſſel ſeiz e Alpe- 
Peter and you praife eee ec. tines, contrary to the terms of the treaty of May The 
Reciprocal verbs are a ſpecies of thoſe which that author calls government reclaimed the late caſhier of the South-ſea com- 
pronominals, and which he diſtinguiſhes into reciprocal and | pany, who had refuged himſelf in Flanders, but in vain. | 
identical. See V ER B, RECLAIMI NG, in falconry, is the calling of a hawk, ot 
RECIPROCAL, in poetry, is applied to verſes which run the | bird of prey back to the fiſt, Lee Hawk, and Fat con. 
fame both backwards and forwards ; called alſo recurrents. The ſpar-hawk, gos-hawk, &c. are reclaimed with the voice: 
See RECURRENT, | the falcon only by ſhaking the lure--So that luring with regard 
RECIPROCAL figures, in geometry, are ſuch as have the | to the falcon, is more proper than retiaiming. See Lu K x, 
antecedents and conſequents of the ſame ratio in both figures, The partridge is alſo faid to reclaim het young ones, when 
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Se Tab, Geom. fig. 22. 19. 2. Here, ſhe calls them together upon their ſcattering too much. i 
. RECLINAT ION, of a plane, in dialling, the number ol 

$347 19:3 | of degrees which a dial-plane, leans backwards, from an ex- f 

That is, as much longer as the ſide A, in the firſt rectangle, | actly upright or vertical plane, i. e. from the zenith; See bo 


is than B; ſo much deeper is the ſide C in the ſecond retan- | PLANE, = ; 
ge, than the fide D in the firſt : and conſequently; the length | The reclination is eafily found, by tmeahs of ä ruler and a 
of one is compenſated by the depth of the other. | quadrant; for having drawn an horizontal line on the plane 
Alſo, as the fide A is 7; longer than the fide C, fo the ſide B By a level or quadrant, and to it another line at right angles; 4 
is 4 longer than D: wherefore the rectangles muſt needs be | apply a ruler, fo that one end of it may hang over, or teach 
equal, See RECTANGLE, beyond the plane: then will a quadrant, applied to the under 
This is the foundation of that catholic theorem ; that the edge of the ruler, ſhew the degrees and minutes of ths 0 
rectangle of the extremes muſt always be equal to that of the | plane's rechinarion; accounting from that ſide of the quadrant . 
means: and conſequently, the reaſon of the rule of three; or | that is contiguous to the edge of the ruler; See D 1 A 1, 9 
golden rule. See RV LE. 8 QU ADpDRAN T, e. , | 

For, ſuppoſe there was given any three numbers, or quantities, | RECLINER, or RECLINING dial, is a dial whoſe ö 
geometrically proportional, as A, B, and C; and that it plane reclines from the perpendicular; 1. e. leans from you 
were required to find a fourth, D, proportional to them : when you ſtand before it. See RECLINATION. 

ſince A: B:: C: D, therefore A BB C, and conſequent- When this reclination is equal to the height of the pole, the | k 


ly, D B C that is, the fourth term is equal to the quo- dial is ſaid to be equinoctial. See Dt A T. | i 
A | Declining REC LINE R, or declining RECLINING dial, is a j 


_ x the ſecond, multiplied by the third term, divided MY 25 A 0 gh 1 , wg oppolite to one 

dy the firſt, . : NER, 

Or thus in numbers : ſuppoſe given 12, 4, and ; re- RECLUSE, among religious, a perſon cloſe ſhut up in a very 

quired a fourth proportional. Now as 12 : 4:: 9 Q. narrow cell of a hermitage, or other religioits houſe ; and cut 

But = | 4X9 off, not only from all converſation with the world, but even 
12 Q=4X9=36. Therefore S ( 3. by] with the houſe. See H E R NI „ 

eee 12 The word is thiefly uſed for ſuch as thus impriſon themſelves 


A a BT, : out of devotion, to do penance It is ſometimes alſo ap- 
nd hence it follows, that if any two triangles, parallelo- | plied to incontinent wives, whom their husbands procure to 


grams, priſms, parallelepipeds, pyramids; cones, or cylin- | be th X iſon i 8 
2 have their baſes and altitudes reciprocally propoitional. AD wy Re 2 — — — = 
i Dgures or ſolids are equal to one another; and | Recluſes were antiently very numerous: they were then a kind 
EO a it they are equal, their baſes and altitudes are | of ſolitaries who ſhut themſelves up in ſome little cell, with a 
Wis _ es See TRIANGLE, PARAL-| vow never to ſtir out of it. See Monk, ANACHORET, 6c, 
reien . D, FR IS M, Cox E, CYLINDER, Se. None were admitted to this oath until they had given fuffici- 
fourth js J 1 oh 4 proportion, 1s when in four numbers, the | ent proofs of their abſtinence, and had leave from the biſhop, 
greater than * — ſecond, 25 2 * as the third is or the abbot of the monaſtery where they were ſhut up: for 
_ E Dice Verja, dee LROPORTION, | the cells of the recl 501 « 
28 is Ei foundation of the inverſe, or indirect rule of 3 1 | See ee e 255 
a us; 4: 10: 8: 6. See Ru LE | The oretate? i ined de tri | 
G a 8 pins e prelate's permiſſion being obtamed, they wete tried for 
8 mk 8 made of this reciprocal proportion, by Sir | a year in the monaſtry ; - of which, 2 that time 
motion. 8 others, in demonſtrating the laws of they never ſtirred, See PRoB ATION. 
70. Rectynocar ah TIO 5 3 They were then admitted to their vow of ſtability in the 
dage RECITATION 8 g ee the article TH EOREM, Church before the biſhop ; which being done, and the 7eclu/s 
beik » the act of reciting, or delivering a dif- | entered his little cell, the biſhop ſet his ſeal on the door. 


eo) | The 


The cell was to be very ſmall, and very exactly cloſed, See of their own direction; but that the eanno | 
Cx L r—The recluſe _ to have ay Ds wala it ne- coil from left to right. = themſelrez re. 
ceſſary to life; and, even, if he were a prieſt, an oratory Some of the gentlemen of the French academy, a... 
conſecrated by the biſhop, with a window which looked into the juſtneſs of the obſervation, Mr Caſſini, the you : Oubtin 
the church, through which he might make his offerings at the dertook to 8 the experiment; which he did b Ser, un. 
maſs, hear the ſinging, ſing himſelf with the community, | 2 machine, as like that uſed in England as he Gul 45 means of 
and anſwer thoſe who talked to him. But this window was | tried over, and over again. | 3 and that 
to have curtains before it, both within-ſide and without; ſo | The reſult was, that the ball, when the gun had lib 
coil, was always thrown to the right of the point erty to . 


1 | | be ſeen, 
that the recluſe might neither ſee nor be ſeen was thrown when the gun was fixed without R 3 it 
1 


Indeed he was allowed a little garden in his recluſion, to plant | i 

a few herbs and take freſh air: adjoining. to his cell was _ rebounding ** hore goed F908 was 2 made th l of 
5 „en | ly without ; with a way, V1Z, ight; e never fo ane 

of his diſciples, which, he was very rarely withou * Are en be n the ball and the aeg contrariet 


window, through which they ſerved him with neceſſaries, and l / 
received his aa + : |; „ the Engliſh experiment. See Hift, Acad. R. . 2" 2 
When it was judged proper to have two or three recluſes to-] P. 120, Fc. «1703, 


gether, their cells were made contiguous to each other, with The cauſe of the Phenomena ſeems very difficult to aff 
windows of communication: if any woman would conſult | for ſuppoſing the guns of awe make, with the rh 
them, or confeſs to them, it was to be in the church, and _ on 9 we ine d 1 AS gueſs what cauſe thou 
in the face of all the world. conitantly determine t 4 all from right to left—Unteg 0 
| Where there were two or three recluſes together, they were] very material circumſtances be omitted in the recital 
0 | have given us of the experiment. they 


never to, hold any conference, but on ſpiritual matters; and 6 
to e rudy other : where har was but one, he was REC LLECTION, a mode of thinking, 
to confeſs and examine himſelf. ideas fought after by the mind, are with pain and endeay 
If the recluſe fell ſick, his door was opened for people to come found, and brought again to view. See M E w OR y Nr. 
in and affiſt him; but he was not allowed to ſtir out on MINIS CEN OE, Mop, ThIxRINo, 8 
any pretence whatever. 0 — |RECOLLECTS, a congregation of reformed Francik, 
Theſe articles are extracted from the rule, compiled for the called alſo Friars minor of St Francis, of the ſtrict obſervance 
recluſes, by Grimlaic, a prieſt in the IXth century. : See FR ANCISCAN, | 
There were alſo women regluſes, who led the fame life, in They were eſtabliſhed about the Jear 15.303 When ſome g. 
proportion. St Viborade lived a recluſe at St Gall, and ligious of the order of St Francis, willing to keep his rule to 
was there martyred by the Hungarians in 825. See R E-] the letter; Clement VII. gave them houſes, particular] 
. | Tulles in the Limoſin, and Murat in Auvergne, whither the 
RE CL US ION, the ſtate of a recluſe ; or the cell and might retire, and receive ſuch as were diſpoſed to follow then 
other appurtenances thereof, See R E : Ha 8 E. = =_ = = he apptoved the reform; and in 1584 it was 
F. Helyot gives a particular account of the ceremonies prac- led 1 ly. | Es a 
tiſed . a woman, in that of mother de Cam-| RECOMMENDATI. See AFFIDATvs, 
bray, inſtitutrix of the order of the preſentation of Notre Dame, RE C ONC I L [ A RI, in our law-books, & c.—A church is 
A cell being built for her in 1625, adjoining to the church faid recenciliari, to be reconciled, when it is conſecrated a. 
of St Andrew in Tournay : the biſhop waited for her early in freſh, after having we? anon" or profaned ; as by the pol 
the morning at the church door. 1 4 her ay ding pond mona And Keel 5 dee CHURCH, Coxgy. 
ting herſelf at the feet of that prelate, he gave her his bene- | ERATION, AN . 
diction, conducted her to the . altar Sd there bleſſing RECON NOITREX, in war, to go view and examine the 
a mantle, veil, and ſcapular, put them on her, and gave ſtate of things, in order to make a report thereof. 
eee A | * e, word is pure French, ſignifying literally, to I, 
recollect. 


Having here made her vow, and the biſhop having harangued : 
the people in praiſe of the new recluſe ; he conducted her | We ſay, to reconnoitre the coaſts, to reconnoitre a port, (fe, — 


proceſſionally to her recluſion; the clergy all the way ſinging | A body of horſe was ſent to reconneitre their camp, the ground, 
Veni ſponſa Chriſti, &c. the condition of the roads, rivers, &c, | 


Here the biſhop bleſſing her a-freſh, conſecrated the recluſon,, A general is to go reconnoitre in perſon, the place to be be- 
and ſhut her up in perpetual confinement, ſieged, in order to learn it's fituation, avenues, it's firengths 


RECOGNISANCE. See the article REcoGnizAnce.| and weakneſſes, 

RECOGNITION, REecocnirTto, denotes an acknow-|RECOoNNOITRE is alſo uſed at ſea—To reconmitre a veſſel, a 
ledgment—The word is particularly uſed in our law-books, | fleet, &c. is to approach near enough to examine the rate and 
for the title of the firſt chapter of the Stat. x Jac. I, where- | burthen of a veſſel, &c, the force it may have a- board, what 


by the parliament acknowledged the crown of England, after | nation it is of, Ec. 
the death of queen Elizabeth, to have rightfully deſcended to To reconnoitre a land, or ſhore, is to obſerve it's ſituation, 
king James. in order to find what land it is. 

RE C OG NIT ION, in the drama. See Dis coveRy. RECORD, REcORDVU M, in law, an authentic teſtimo- 


RECOGNITION E adnullanda per vim & duritiem facta, ny of any thing in writing, contained in rolls of parch- 
is a writ to the juſtices of the common- bench, for ſending a] ment, and preſerved in a court of record. See COURT, 


record touching a recognizance, which the recognizor ſug- | RoLL, &c. | D 
geſts to have been acknowledged by force and hard dealing: that! Records are ſaid to be vetuſtatis, & weritatis, veligia—An 
if it ſo appear it may be diſannulled. See RECcoGni-| att committed to writing in any of the king's courts, during 

the term wherein it is written, is alterable ; being no record: 


2 AN CE. 
Tranſcriptio RE oOGNITIONIS ade coram juſticiariis iti- but that term once ended, and the act enrolled, it 1s 2 record, 
and of ſuch credit, as admits no alteration, or proof to the 


nerantibus, See TRANSCRIPTIO, 
RECOGNIZANCE, or RE OGNISAN CE, in law, a] contrary. _ 1 . 

bond, or obligation of record acknowledged to the king; teſ- Lawyers reckon three ſorts of records : vi. a2 judicial _ 
. tifying the recognizor to owe to the recognize, a certain ſum | as attainder, &c,—a minifterial record upon oath, as an d. 
I: of money. fice of inquiſition found—and a record made by conveyance 
4 and conſent, as a fine, or deed enrolled, and the like, 
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It is thus called, becauſe recognized, or acknowledged in ſome 
court of: record, or before ſome judge, maſter in chancery, | Matter ? RECORD. | MATTER, 
or juſtice of the peace. Muſter of RECORD. 3 MUSTER. 
1 Meer recognizances are not ſealed, but enrolled ; and execu- | Oyer de REKC ORD. | OYER. 
41 tion, by force thereof, is of all the recognizor's goods or chat- | Priſoner upon matter of RECORD. 9. PE 1 1 
1 j tels, (except draught beaſts, or implements of husbandry) and | RECORD, among fowlers : a bird is ſaid to record, W yo ] 
15 the moyety of his land. 5 begins to tune or ſing within itſelf; to form it's notes, 
4 1 There are alſo recognizances for bail, others for appearing at diſpoſe it's organs for ſinging. f FIG 
1 the ſeſſions to proſecute a felon, others for good behaviour, c.] The cock thruſh is diſtinguiſhed from the hen in are 1 
12 RE COOGNIZ AN c E is alſo uſed in our antient ſtatutes, for the | the firſt being more loud and frequent than the _ 5 
* verdict of the twelve jurors impanelled upon an aſſize; hence] RECORD ARE facias, a writ directed to the oo ee R 
; called recognitors. See JURy and VERDICT, move a cauſe depending in an inferiour court, 25 ” ys 
1 | RECOGNIZ EE, is he to whom one is bound in a recogni- | court, county-court, court of antient demeſne, c. 
1 Zance He that is ſo bound is called RR c OGNIZ OR. king's-bench, or common: pleas. ir to malt 
| RECOIL, or RExBO UN p, the reſilition of a body, chiefly | It is thus called, becauſe it commands the ſheri mu oft 
a fire-arm z or the motion whereby, upon exploſion, it ſtarts | record of the proceedings either by himſelf, or others; R 
or flies backwards, See GN, Mor TAR, e. then to ſend up the cauſe. | hom the 
The greater the charge, ceteris paribus, the greater the re- | RECORDER, RECORDATORM, 4 per ſon 2 cot- 
bound—By an experiment made before the royal ſociety, and | mayor, or other chief magiſtrate of any city 7 vithia cer 


porate having juriſdiction and a court of recor Archie 


related in the Philaſ. Tranſa#. it was found that cannons is better drow 


charged to a certain degree, throw the ball from right to left | precins, does aſſociate with him, for h 


R E C 


. " { 
in matters of juſtice, and proceedings according to law, See 


a man verſed and experienced in the com- 
ſome towns which have their particular aſ- 
ſelves, and no mayor, the recorder is the 


He 1s uſually 
mon law—In 
ſizes within them 


ACS Do £& proceſſo mittendis, is a writ to call a record, 


inferi into the king's court. 

100 VER V. in a ln an obtaining of any thing by 
a zudament, or trial at law : anſwering to evictio among the 
civilians. See JUDGMENT and T RIAL. 

There is a true, and a feigned recovery. 5 : 
True RECOVERY 15 an actual or real recovery of any thing, 

- the value thereof, by judgment—as if a man ſue for any 
3 or other thing, and have a verdict, and judgment for 

_ is a ſort of fi juris; be- 
Feigned, or common RECoveERY, is a ſort o fietro juris; 
ing a certain form or courſe preſcribed by law to be obſerved 
for the better aſſuring of lands and tenements to us ; the end 
and effect whereof is to diſcontinue and deſtroy eſtates tail, 
remainders, and reverſions, and to bar the intails thereof. 
See TAIIL, REMAINDER, REVUE RSION, &c. 

This recovery is either with a /ingle, or a double voucher. - 
In RECOVERY with a ſingle voucher, there are three parties 
required, the demandant, the tenant, and the vouchee. 


be termed the recoverer The tenant is he againſt whom the 
writ is brought, and may be called the recoveree—'T he vou- 
chee is he whom the tenant voucheth, or calls to warrant for 
the land in demand. See Vouc HEK. | 
Recovery with double voucher, is where the tenant vouch- 
eth one, who voucheth another, or the common vouchee, 
The point is a little quaint, and perplexed : to explain it, 
ſuppoſe a man deſirous to cut of an eſtate tail in lands or 
tenements, to the end that he may ſell, give, or bequeath 


entry, ſur deſſeiſin in le poſt, to be brought, of the lands of 
which he intends to dock the entail ; and in a feigned decla- 
ration thereupon made, pretends he was diſſeiſſed by him, 
who by a feigned fine, or deed of bargain and fale, is named 
and ſuppoſed to be tenant of the lands, 

This feigned tenant, if it be a fingle recovery, is made to ap- 
pear, and vouch a poor fellow, the bag-bearer of writs of the 
cuitos brevium of the common-pleas ; (where alone theſe com- 
mon recoveries are allowed) who makes default : upon which 
a judgment is by this fiction entered, that the demandant ſhall 
recover, and have a writ of ſeiſin for the poſſeſſion of the 
lands in queſtion ; and that the tenant ſhall recover the value 
of the lands againſt the lands of the vouchee bag-bearer, 
(who has not a foot of land) which is an imaginary ſatisfacti- 


it. dee EN T-A bk. -;- = 

By this means one Edward Howes, a bag-bearer, and com- 

mon vouchee, in the ſpace of 20 years, paſſed, or ſuffered 

to be recovered againſt him, a great part of the lands of Eng- 

land; obliging his own lands to anſwer the value of thoſe re- 

covered againſt the tenants or remainders in tail. 

Clerk of enrollments aq ECOVERIES and fines. See CLERK, 

RECOUPEx, in law, to rebate or diſcount. See RE BAT E 

and Discoun r. | 

The word is pure French, formed of re and couper, to cut 
again, ö 

Thus, if a man have ten pounds iſſuing out of certain lands, 

and he diſſeiſes the tenant of the land; in an aſſize brought 


by the diſſeiſee the diſſeiſor ſhall recoupe the rent in the da- 
mages, 


demand, See REPARTEE. 

RECREANT, in our old law-books, implies cowardly, faint- 
hearted, See CHAMPION, COMBAT and DUEL. 
Hence, recreantiſe. See the article CRAVEN. 

Kecreant was ſo reproachful a word, that Glanville would 

not deſcribe it. Recreantes equi is uſed by Fleta, lib. 2. Cap. 2. 

tor dull, jaded horſes. 

RECREMENT, RRCREMENTU M, 1n medicine, ſome 


ſuperfluous matter mixed with other that is uſeful. See F 
rs, 


In which ſenſe it amounts to much the ſame with feces 
or excrement, See Fz#xCEs and Excre MENT, 
E CREMENT is ſometimes alſo uſed to denote ſuch ſecreted 
Juices in the body, as are afterwards of uſe to the ceconomy : 
- the lympha, gall, &c.—which are thus called in contra- 
iſtinction to excrements, which are expelled out of the bod 
0 of no farther uſe. See Ex CRE MEN T. 4 
CRIMIN ATION, a poſterior accuſation brought by 
cnc accuſed againſt his accuſer, upon the ſame fact. See A c- 
cus AT ION. 
en two parties have made their mutual complaint 
ame time; the buſineſs is firſt, to determine 1 ſhall 7 


the accuſer, and 1 
er, who the accuſed ; 1. e. 
the recrimination. e e 25 


O L. II. 


together with the whole proceedings in the cauſe, out of an 


The demandant is he who brings the writ of entry, and may | 


them; the firft thing he does, is to cauſe a feigned writ of | 


on for the heir in tail, though he is to be never the better for | 


RECOUPE, alſo denotes a quick ſharp reply to a peremptory 


R E C 


By the French laws, recrimination is of no force till the ctis 
minal have been purged legally. 1 ag 

RE CRUDESCENCE, RERUDESCEN TIA, in me- 

dicine, is, when a diſeaſe that was gone off returns again, 

See RELAPSE, 

RECTANGLE, in geometry, called alfo oblong, and long 
ſquare, a quadrilateral rectangular figure, (M LIK, Tab. 
Geometry, fig. 60) whoſe oppoſite ſides (OP and NQ, as 
alſo ON and PQ) are equal. See QUADRILATE- 
. | | | 
Or, a redtangle is a parallelogram, whoſe ſides are unequal, 
but angles right, See PARALLELOGRAM. 

To find the area of a reftangle ; meaſure the length of the 
ſides ML and MI; and multiply them by one another: 
the product is the area of the redtangle. 85 

Thus ML being = 345 foot, and MI = 123 foot; the area 
will be found 42435 ſquare feet. YE 
Hence; 19, refangles are ina ratio compounded of that of 

their ſides ML and IK; and therefore rectangles which have 

the ſame height, are to each other as their baſes; and 
thoſe which have the ſame baſe are to each other as their 
„„ OE 5, 5 | 
2%, If therefore there be three lines in continual proportion; 
the ſquare of the middle one is equal to the rectangle of the 
two extremes, See PROPORTION. | 
3®, If there be four right lines in continual proportion ; the 
rectangle under the extremes is equal to the rectangle under the 
middle terms. 5 3 | La Het 

49, If from the ſame point A fig. 61. be drawn two lines; 

one whereof, AD. is a tangent to a circle, the other a ſe- 

cant AB: the ſquare of the tangent AD, will be equal to 
the rectangle under the ſecant AB; and that part of it with- 
out the circle, AC. | g 

5®, If two or more ſecants Aa, AB; Sc. be drawn from 

the ſame point A; the rectangles under their wholes and their 

parts without the circle, will be equal. See SECANT, 

69, If two chords interſect each other, the rectangles under 

their ſegments will be equal. See CHoRD, | 

Similar RECTANGLES, See the article S1 MIL AR. 

RECTANGLE, in arithmetic, is the ſame with product or 

fadtum. See PRODUCT and MULTIPLICATION, 

RECTANGLED., RIGHT-AN GLE o, triangle, is a tri- 

angle, one of whoſe angles is right, or equal to 900. 

There can be but one right angle in a plain triangle; there- 
fore a rectangled triangle, cannot be equilateral, See T R- 
ANGLE, | | FR WE 

RECTANGULAR, in geometry, is applied to figures, 
and ſolids which have one or more angles right. See AN- 
GLE, Ce. . 

Such are ſquares, rectangles, and rectangled triangles among 
plain figures; cubes, parallelepipeds, &c. among ſolids, See 
„%% WErE SEES 5 
Solids are alſo ſaid to be rectangular with reſpect to their ſitu- 
ation: thus, if a cone, cylinder, &c;, be perpendicular to the 
plane of the horizon, it is called a recangular or right cone, 
cylinder, &c, See CONE and CYLINDER. 

The antients uſed the phraſe rectangular ſection of a cone, to 
denote a parabola ; that ccnic ſection, before Apollonius, 
being only conſidered in a cone whoſe ſection by the axis 
would be a triangle, right-angled at the vertex. | 
Hence it was that Archimedes entitled his book of the qua- 
drature of the parabola, by the name of rectanguli coni ſectio. 

RECTANGULAR barometer. 5 80 1 BAROMETER. 

RECTANGULAR wrindmills, 8 WINDMILILõò. 

RECTIFICATIONS, the act of re&#ifjing, i. e. of cor- 

recting, remedying, or redreſſing ſome defect or error, in 
reſpect either of nature, art, or morality, See RIGHT, 
RECTITUDRE, &c. 


*The word is compounded of rectus, right, direct, and /o, I 
eee 


RECT1FICA TION, in chemiſtry, is the repeating of a di- 
ſtillation or ſublimation ſeveral times; in order to render the 
ſubſtance purer, finer, and freer from aqueous, or earthy 
parts. See DISTILLATION. | | 
Rectification is a reiterated depuration of a diſtilled matter, 
e. gr. brandy, ſpirits, or oils; by paſſing them again over 
their fæces, or marc, to render them more ſubtile, and exalt 
their virtues. See SPIRIT, &c. 

Fixed ſalts are rectiſied by calcination, diſſolution, or filtra- 
tion. See SALT, D1SSOLUTION, Cc. 

Metals are rectified, i. e. refined, by the coppel ; regulus's, 
by repeated fuſions, &'c, SeeMETTAL, REFINING, Cc. 

RECTIFICATION, in geometry, is the finding of a right 

line equal to a curve, See CURvE, | 
All we need to find the quadrature of the circle, is the redti- 
fication of it's circumference ; it being demonſtrated, that 
the area of a circle is equal to a rectangled triangle, whoſe 
two fides comprehending the right angle, are the radius, and 
a right line equal to the circumference. See CIRCLE and 
CIRCUMFERENCE. | We 
To rectiſy the circle, therefore, is to ſquare it: or rather, 
both the one and the other are impoſſible For the various at- 
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tempts to rectiſy the circle in order to the quadrature, Oc. 
See QUADRATVURE of the circle. : 

The rectification of curves is a branch of the higher geome- 
try; wherein the uſe of the new-invented integral calculus, 
or inverſe method of fluxions, is very conſpicuous—For, ſince 
a curve line may be conceived to conſiſt of innumerable right 
lines, infinitely ſmall ; if the quantity of one of them be 
found, by the differential calculus ; their ſum, found by the 
integral calculus, gives the length of the curve. 

Thus, if MR (Tab. Analyſ. fig. 18.) = dx, and m R= dy; 
Mm, or the element of the curve will be / dx* A- dh. See 
ELEMENT, | : 

If then, from the differential equation, to the particular curve, 
we ſubſtitute the value either of dx, or of dya, we ſhall 
have the particular element, which being u gives 
the length of the curve. See CALCULUs utegralis and 
FLux1oNs. : 8 
Indeed the element of the curve is ſometimes more commo- 
diouſly determined from ſome particular circumſtances; in- 
ſtances whereof we ſhall give in the rectification of the parabola 
and cyclord, 


ToRECTIFy the parabola For this we have 


adx = 2ydy 
a dx? — 4y* dy? 

JJV 
* (drs T N (d* +49* 4*:4%) V (aa A4. 

o render this element of the curve integrable ; let it be re- 
ſolved into an infinite ſeries ; (ſee S E RIES.) Then in the ge- 
neral theorem. 
n=2mz=1P=a Q = 3%: a* Pri» =a=A 


= —=T24a.4*: a* 25: a=B 


7: 
2 2 54 
. BQ 2 — . NC 
24: " as a3 
1-2" CQ=—.—2* 9 = L=D 
37 | a3 a* as 
va $ 3 
#3" DQ=-—; =-, &c. in infinitum. 
4 ad 42 al . 
2 dy 294 4 
Wherefore, dy / (aa Þ+ 4%) : 6 = dy Þ+ = — a —+ 
| a a 
A. 
E dy , Sc. Whole integral y + 2224 
a® as 3a? sa 
4)) _ 199, &;, In infinitum expreſſes the parabolic 
746 ga® 
arch AM, 


Hence, f, let AC, and DC (Tab. Analyſis, fig. 19.) be 
the conjugate ſemi-axes of an equilateral hyperbola ; then 
will AC=DC=g2. Suppoſe MP=—=2y, Mg &; then 
will AP=x—a; conſequently, by reaſon of PB. AP 
—PM: xx—ga=4yy, and hence xxr=4yp-|- aa 3 conſe- 
quently, x=4/ (4yy + aa.) If then gm: be ſuppoſed infi- 
nitely near QAM, we ſhall have Qq—ay ; and therefore 
the element of the area CQMA =ay y/ (aa + 4.) The 
rectfication of the parabola therefore depends on the quadra- 
ture of the hyperbolic ſpace CQM A. 

Tt is to be here noted that all integrations or ſummations are 
reduced to the quadratures of curves; in what caſes ſoever 
they be uſed : ſo that to have them perfect, the rule laid down 
wks quadrature of the logiſtic curve, muſt be oblerved 
throughout. 


To RECTIFY the cycloid — Let AQ=s, AB=1, (fg. 27). 


then will Q == MS g= de, PQ=y (x -x.) And 
hence: APS = ; conſequently by reaſon of the 
{imilitude of the triangles APQ and MS, 
AQ: AP:: MS: Mr 

2&1: 25: dn 5a mie, 
Therefore My is the differential of the cycloidal arch AM 
—x—1,2& Wherefore %% —1: 2dr =2x!':3 =2 AP 
is the arch AM. | 


The rectification of curves Mr de Moivre ſhews may be ob- 


tained by conſidering the fluxion of the curve as an hypote- 
nuſe of a rectangular triangle, whole ſides are the fluxions 
of the ordinate and abſcitla : care being taken in the expreſſion 
of this hypotenuſe, that only one of the fluxions be remain- 
ing, as alſo only one of the intermediate quantities, viz. that 
whoſe fluxion is retained : an example will render this clear. 

The right ſine CB (fig. 20.) being given, to find the arch AC. 
— Let AB=x, CBS), OA=—r, CE the fluxion of the 
abſciſſe, ED the fluxion of the ordinate, CD the fluxion of 
the arch CA. From the property of the circle 27x , y, 


whence 2rx — 2xx == 2yy, and therefore x = yy. But 


CD gazy D =o _=I42 2 
fron; the x 5 rr—2rx + xx 1 


= therefore C D -) = 


2 — — 


ry x Ir — y rr—yy 
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pars —_ w—_ 4. 


+ rr — yy And conſequently, 


| | if 771 77 be thrown 
into an infinite ſeries, and the ſeveral members of 
tiplied into ry and then the flowing quantit feat em. 
we ſhall have the length of the arch A C V OL each be take, 
RECTIFIED fprrits, &c. are ſuch as hay 
operation of gp gene or have been aii ys 
ver, to ſeparate from them any heterogeneous | st and . 
might have ariſen with them in the former dia » Which 
1 tion, 8e 
ence we ſay, ſpirit of wine twice e. N 
fried, &c. Sees 5 ate. Wice reel ed, thrice recti. 
It is the rectification that makes the difference he 
dy and red iſted ſpirits of wine. See BRAN y 
RECTIFIER, in navigation, is an inftrumen: ( 
termining the variation of the compaſs, in order 8 lor de. 
ſhip's courſe, c. See VARIAT ION and Pay hard 
It conſiſts of two circles, either laid upon, or let rg 
nother, and fo faſtened together in their dente ras 2 
preſent two compaſſes, the one fixed, the other At ey re. 
each divided into 32 points of the compaſs, and 6 Pane, 
and numbered both ways, from the north and the 0 i 5 
ing at the caſt and welt in go degrees. — 
The fixed compaſs repreſents the horizon, in 1 
and all the other points are liable to variation, 
In the centre of the moveable compak is faſtened a ſj threat 
long enough to reach the outfide of the fixed compa; 5 
if the inſtrument be made of wood, an index js ak; 1 
of the thread. See Co MP AVS. alta 
RECTIFYING of curves. SeeRECT1F1cary 
RECTIFYING of the globe, or ſphere, is a previous adjuſt m 
of the globe or ſphere, to prepare it for the ſolution 7 "a 
blems. See GLOBE and SPHERE. 1 5 
It is done by bringing the ſun's place in the ccliptic on the 
globe, to the graduated fide of the braſs meridian; elevatin 
the pole above the horizon, as much as is the latitude of the 
place: fitting the hour index exactly to twelve at noon: ad 
ſcrewing the quadrant of altitude, (if there be oceafion) to 
the Zenith. 
All this is comprehended under the term, rectiſyj the globe, 
When this is done, the celeſtial globe repreſents the true poſture 
of the heavens, for the noon of that day it is reQified for 
RECTILINEAR, RicGnr-Lineo, in geometry, is 
applied to figures whole perimeter conſiſts of right lines, See 
FIRE, PERIMETER, LINE, Oe. 
REC TILINEAR anole ANGLE. 
RECTILINEAR maps. | Sc (Mars 
RECTILINEAR ſuperficies, I OVPERFICIES, 
RECTITUDE, REecrtirvpo, REcTtun, in matters 
of philoſophy, refers either to the act of judging, or of wil- 
ling ; and therefore whatever comes under the denomination 
of rectitude, is either what is true, or what is good: theſe 
being the only objects about which the mindexercifes it's two 
faculties of judging and willing. See TRuTH and Goon, 
Rectitude of the mind, conſidered as it judges, i. e. of the fa- 
culty of judgment, conſiſts in it's agreement and conformity 
to the nature and reaſon of things; in it's determining and 
deciding about them according to what their conſtitutions, pro- 
perties, uſes, Oc. really are, See JUDGMENT, Seeallo 
LoG1c, Ce. 
Rectitudi of the mind, conſidered as it wills, called alſo moral 
rectitude, or uprightneſs, conſiſts in the chooſing and purſuing 
of thoſe things which the mind, upon due inquiry and atten- 
tion, clearly perceives to be good; and avoiding thok thit 
are vil. See WILL. | 
RECTITUDINES, in law, rights, or legal dues, belong- 
ing either to god or man, Sce Ri Hr. . 
RECT O, in law, a writ uſually called a ori of right ; of 
lo high a nature, that whereas other writs in real action ar 
only to recover the poſſeſſion of the lands, Cc. in queſtion 
loſt by the plaintiff or his anceſtor ; this aims to recover boch 
the ſeiſin thus loſt, and the property of the thing: 0 3 
both rights are here pleaded together; that of 5. operty, an 
that of p:/z/ſion, See PRO YER v and PosSESS107 
If a man loſe his cauſe upon this writ, he is without all f. 
medy, SeeRIiGHrT. 
There are two kinds of this writ : breve magnum de 766, 8 
breve de recto patens, a Writ of right patent; and recta cl. 
ſum, a writ of right cloſe, . for him 
The firſt is ſo called, becauſe ſent open—lt lies only ior ant 
that hath fee-ſimple in the lands ſued for, againſt the ten 
of the freehold at leaſt, 
Indeed, the writ of right patent is extend 
yond it's original intention: for a writ o 
which lies for the tenant in dower, is patent; al 
ral other caſes. Fitzher6. 1 
The writ of right cloſe, called alſo breve parvum ol te 
directed to the lord of antient demeſn, or the ball 4 tene. 
king's manors, and lies for thoſe who hold lands an 
5 | "oy"; in ſee- tail, or for tert. 
ments by charter, in fee- ſimple, or in fee-tat, Jifſeifed, 
life, or in dower, if they be cjected out of ſuch lands or I 


gone the 


UWeen bran. 


'hich the north, 


ed in practice be- 
f right of dowel 
d ſo in ſexe- 
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5 © heirs may ſue out the writ of right 
Jn 53 _ pop the lord of Anden demeſn, commanding 
cos 5 him right in his court. ; ; N 
_ le advocatione eccleſiæ, a writ of right, lying w E J 
KEE ht of advowſon in fee to him and his heirs, an 
man has ie one dying, a ſtranger preſents his clerk to the 
ww = and he not having brought his action of quare im- 
pgs darrein preſentment within ſix months, has ſuffered 
n him. : 
He fi „ & heredis, a writ which lies for him 
1 1 "ſe tenant dying in his nonage, a ſtranger enters and takes 
8 a 
the body ON Nr holden in capite, or by knights ſervice, 
This. Car. II. But not where 
is become uſeleſs by the Stat. 12. 7 ll of 
As is a guardian in ſocage, or appointed by the laſt will o 
* m_ y 5 a writ of right of dower, which lies for a 
* oman that has received part of her dower, and proceeds to 
demand the remnant in the ſame town againſt the heir or his 
jan. Sec DoW ER. 5 
REC - 24g date unde nibil habet, is a writ of right which lies in 
e where the husband having divers lands and tenements, 
a aſſured no dower to his wife; and ſhe is thereby driven to 
ue for her thirds againſt the heir, or his guardian. 
REC To de rationabili parte, a writ that lies between privies of 
blood, as brothers in gavel-kind, or ſiſters, or other copar- 
teners, as nephews and nieces z and for land in fee-ſimple. 
If a man leaſe his land for life, and afterwards die, leaving 
iſue two daughters, and after, the tenant for life likewiſe 
dies; the one ſiſter entering on all the land, and ſo deforcing 
the other, the ſiſter ſo deforced ſhall have this writ to recover 
art. 
yn ro quando dominus remiſit, a writ of right, which lies 
in caſe where lands or tenements in the ſeigniory of any lord, 
are in demand by a writ of right. | 
If the lord hold no court; or at the prayer of the demandant 
or tenant, ſend his writ to the king's court, to put the cauſe 
thither for that time; this writ iſſues for the other party, and 
has it's name from the words compriſed, which is the true oc- 
caſion thereof. | 
RE CTO ſur diſclaimer, a writ which lies where the lord, in 
the court of common pleas, does avow upon his tenant, and 
the tenant diſclaims to hold of him ; upon which diſclaimer 
the lord ſhall have this writ. | 
RecTto folro, See 1 Fo L Io. 3 
RECTOR, of a pariſh, the parſon; or he who has the 
charge or cure of a pariſh rally See PARSON, 
If the predial tythes of the pariſh be impropriated, or ap- 
propriated, 7, e. either in lay hands, or in thoſe of ſome ec- 
cleſiaſtical community, inſtead of rector, the parſon is called 
vicar, See VICAR and IM HRO FRIAT ION In Eng- 
land are reckoned 3845 rectories. See PA by } Pa 
The name rector denotes him governor, or ruler, quia tantum 
jus in 8 . e de quantum prelatus in eccleſia 
 colleerata. See PARSONAGE. | 
Rec - o R, alſo denotes the chief elective officer in ſeveral fo- 
reign univerſities ; particularly that of Paris, See UNniveE R- 
Ar. 
The redtor is choſen a-freſh every three months: antiently he 
was choſen every fix weeks. The alteration was made by the 
legate of pope Nicholas III. in 1278. 
The rector is choſen out of the faculty of arts While that 
faculty, and the faculty of theology were united, one officer 
had the inſpection of both, under the title of chancellor: upon 
their diviſion, a rector was created. 
The rector makes a ſolemn proceſſion four times à year, at- 
tended by the doctors, batchelors, &'c. in their formalities, 
ReCToOR is allo uſed in ſeveral convents for the ſuperior, or 
officer who governs the houſe, See SUPERIOR. 
The may? uſe it for the ſuperiors in ſuch of their houſes, as 
are either ſeminaries, or colleges. See IESUIT, Co L- 
bod LEO E, SEMINARY, Cc. , J = 
that REC TOR, or RECTORATE, REC TORIA, a pa- 
and church, parſonage, or ſpiritual living, with all it's rights, 
E 1 See CHURCH, PARISEH, PAR SON, 
. C. | 


<CTUM, in law. See RET, RicuTandREecrTi- 
DE, 


rer uu, in our old law- writers, is alſo uſed for a trial or 
accuſation, See TRIAL, Ec. 
mmune RE CT UM, denotes a trial at law, or in the common 
courſe of law—Stare ad rectum, denotes to ſtand a trial 
% rogare, to petition the judge to do right. 
LIL UM, P 3 denotes the third and laſt of the large 
ines. —dee Tab Anat. (Splanch) fie. q. lit, F. 
eee (Splanch) fig. q. lit F. See alſo 
5 2 called, — 3 paſſes ſtraight from the os ſacrum 
anus; without maki i i 
+a W Þ dong ing any turns or circumvolutions, 
2 b es ns is uſually about a hands-breadth; and it's capacity, 
ickneſs of three fingers—It's upper part is tied faſt to 


ling 
ten 
that 


ong⸗ 
; of 


are 
tion, 


the offa ſacrum and coccygis, by means of the peritonæum 3 
and in men to the neck of the bladder, in men to the va- 
gina uteri: it's lower end, the anus, is furniſhed with three 
muſcles. See AN us. 
The firſt, is the ſphincter ani ſerving to ſhut it, and prevent 
the excrements from paſſing out involuntarily, See SP HIN C- 
TER, c. 

The other two, arc the levatores ani, which ſetve to raiſe or 
pull back the rectum after the expulſion of tlic excrements ; 
which eſpecially after hard ſtools, is apt to be too far protru- 
ded. See LEVAToOR AN. 

RECTUS, in anatomy, a name common to ſeveral muſcles ; 
on account of the ſtraightneſs of the courſe of their fibres, 
from their origin to their inſertion ; having particular denomi- 
nations from the parts to which they miniſter, as the Rectus 
abdominis, rectus femoris, rectus capitis lateralis, major exter- 
nus, minor externus, major internus minor, internus, and rec- 
tus palpebræ. | 

REC Tus abdominis, is a muſcle of the lower belly, which a- 
riſes from the ſternum, and the extremity of the laſt two ribs; 
and goes ſtraight down to the fore-part of the abdomen, to 
be inſerted in the os pubis.—See Tab. Anat. (Myol.) fig. I. u. 
47. fig. 2. u. 28. See alſo ABDOMEN. 

It hath three or four innervations, or rather tendinous co- 
arctations of it's fleſhy fibres, which divide the belly of it, as 
it were, into ſo many diſtinct muſcles. 
It has veins and arteries, which creep on it's inſide from the 
mammillary and epigaſtric veſſels, which communicate toge- 
ther, that the blood may return by the mammillary veins, 
when the paſlage is ſtopped by the epigaſtric which are com- 
preſſed in women with child, 

REecTtus femoris, is a muſcle of the leg, which ariſing from 
the lower part of the ſpine of the ilium, and deſcending be- 
tween the two vaſti, is inſerted into the patella—See Tab. 
Anat. (Myol.) fig. I. n. 52. SceallbpFeEmuR. 

RE c us palpebre, is a muſcle which lifts up the eye-lid ; It 
ariſes from the bottom of the orbit of the eye, where the op- 
tic nerves pierce the cranium, and paſſing above the ſuperbus, 
is inſerted by a large tendon into the border of the eyelid. See 
PALPEBRE. P 

RECTvus capitis lateralis, a pair of ſhort thick fleſhy muſcles, 
riſing from the ſuperior part of the tranſverſe proceſſes of the 
firſt vertebra of the neck, whence it aſcends, and is inſerted 
into the os occipitis. See Ht AD. _ 

It's uſe is to move the head laterally towards either ſhoulder : 
when they act together, being antagoniſts, they keep it 
ſteady. | 

REC nfo s externus capitis major, the third pair of muſcles of the 
head, ariſing fleſhy and tendinous from the upper part of 
the double ſpine of the ſecond vertebra of the neck, and 
ſpreading in it's aſcent, is inſerted into the poſterior part of 
the os occipitis. It ſerves to draw the head directly back upon 
the firſt vertebra, 

RECTvus externus minor, a pair of muſcles ariſing from the 
hind-part of the firſt vertebra of the neck ; and inſerted into 
the middle of the os occipitis. 

It ſerves likewiſe to draw the head directly backwards. 
Theſe two muſcles are otherwiſe called renuentes. 

RE Crus internus capitis major, a pair of muſcles ariſing from 

he fore-part of the five interior tranſverſe proceſſes of the 
r{t vertebra of the back, near it's great hole. 
REcTvus internus minor, ariſes from the fore-part of the firſt 


pendix of the os occipitis, immediately under the former. 
Theſe ſerve to nod the head forwards, being antagoniſts to 
the rectus externus, or renuens, on the back of the head; and 
are hence alſo called annuentes, 

REC us in curia, in law, one who ſtands at the bar, and no 


man objects any thing againſt him. 


When a man hath reverſed the outlawry, and can participate 
of the benefit of the law, he is ſaid to be rectus in curia. See 
OUuTLAWRY. 

RECURRENT, Recvue.nens in anatomy, a nerve a- 
riſing from the par vagum, and diſtributing ſeveral branches to 
the larynx, to aſſiſt in the formation and modulation of the 
voice; whence it is alſo called the vocal nerve. See NE RVE, 
Voice, Cc. 

It has it's name recurrent, from it's reaſcending or running 
back again from the thorax to the larynx. 

There are really two recurrents, right and left: the left a- 
riſes from the trunk of the vagum; the right from a plexus 
thereof, immediately under the clavicle—They both run up 
along the trachea, to which they impart ſome twigs, and end 
at laſt in the muſcles of the larynx. 

Their office appears partly hence, that a dog is not able to 
bark after they are cut. See LARYNx. | 

RECUSANTS, perſons who refuſe to acknowledge the 

king's ſupremacy. SeeSUPREMACY, and Conyicr, 

Such are the Roman catholics, who hold the pope to be 

over him; hence called popiſh recuſants, See Pope and 

K 1 NG, | 

The 


vertebra of the neck; and is inſerted into the anterior ap- 


— 
nents — — 


K E D R E D 


The romaniſts are not charged with double taxes, &c, meer-] uſe a natural earth found in England; fe 
| | 7 ; ler. SeeREDDLE, OR RN, G. OW ry they 


ly as roinaniſts, but as recuſants. : 
RECUSATION, RzcusaTo, an act whereby a judge RED, in heraldry. | See the article Gur xs 

is deſired to refrain from judging ſome certain cauſe, on ac-|RE D, in coſmetics, a fucus or paint wherewith Wr 
liven their cheeks and lips. e ladies ©. 


-count of his relation to one of the parties; or ſome capital 
| f | There are two kinds of reds ; the one in leaves, ca 
5 


enmity, or the like. ; ; | ; #. 60 led Se, 
By the French laws kinſhip within the fourth degree, is red; the other a liquor, which is an extract of ſcar] 6 
deemed a legal cauſe of recuſation ; as alſo the judge's being RED arſenic, See the ar ticle AR SENIC, let che. 
god- father, c. of one of the parties. | [RED chalk -\ | CHALEk 

RED, in phyſics, one of the ſimple or primary colours of RED deer 1 (Huxrixc 
natural bodies, or rather of the rays of light, See BOD, RED fb 3 N 
Ray, and Colour. | | | RE D lead See the articles Lzap. 
The red rays are thoſe of all others the leaſt refrangible : RED flar  - | 77 
hence, as Sir Iſaac Newton ſuppoſes the different degrees of RED ftorav (SrokAx. 
refrangibility to ariſe from the different magnitudes of the lu- RED tartar . 
minous particles whereof the rays conſiſt; the red rays, or] RE DANS or REDANT. See RED ENS. ; 
red light, is concluded to be that which conſiſts of the largeſt REDDA T—Precipe quod REDD A . Sce PRE CI 
particles. See REF RANGIBILIT x. RED DAN PS chartis. See the article CHARTT5 . 
Authors diſtinguiſh three general kinds of red; one bordering REDDEND UM, In law, a clauſe in a leaſe, 2 1 
on the blue, as colombine, or dove colour, purple, and crim- { by a rent is reſerved to the leſſor. See RENT and 55 Yes 
ſon. See PURPLE, Sc. Another bordering on yellow, REDDITARIUM, an ancient law term, for 3 e 
as flame- colour and orange. See OR AN GE, Cc. Between] roll, or rental, in which tlie rents and ſervices of 2 b 


| theſe extremes is a medium partaking neither of the one nor] are ſet down. See Ro L L, RENT, TERRIR E. 5 
g f RED DIT ION, REDDIT Io, a ſurrenderin * 


the other; which is what we properly call red. . AJ 1 n or mod..: 
Acids turn black, blue, and 2% Into red; and red into] In law it alſo denotes a judicial acknowledgment 3 
yellow; and yellow into a very pale yellow — Alcali's change | In queſtion belongs to the demandant. 1 
red into violet, or purple, and yellow into feuillemort, or RED DLE, RupDpLs, or Red chalk, a red fol 
dead leaf colour. See AciD and ALCALTI. 
Terreſtrial and ſulphurous matters become red by extreme 
heat; and ſome, at length, black; as we ſee in brick, red 
bole, red chalk, ſlate, punice, &c. which when vitrified by 
a burning glaſs, become black. 
 Lobſters become red by a moderate fire; and by a violent 
one, black. Mercury and ſulpher mixed and heated over a 
moderate fire, make a beautiful red, called artificial cinnabar. 


which has it's particular mine or quarry ; and is 1h) fa 
m- 


ters, c. to make red pencils, or craions for deſigni 
The beſt is the produce of England, is moderately ar 
to cut or ſaw into long flips. The goldſmiths and vl a 

uſe it to burn the gold leaf they uſe Some call reli, 1 | 
hematites, ſuppoſing it to have a particular faculty of to apts 
blood: but others will have the real hæmatites to he an 5 
ſtone, See H MAT IT ES. 8985 
REDEEMABLES, are lands, funds, Ce. soll with a 


See CIN NA REAR. | 1 | JE: ; 
An acid ſpirit, as lemon juice, being poured on a blue ſolu-] reſervation of the equity of redemption. See Repay ys. 
tion of turnſole, turns it into a beautiful red Alcali reſtores | TION. | 

Crown lands are redeemable for ever; others only for a certain 


it to it's original blue. Filtrating of the reddiſh wine takes 
time, 


from it all it's red colour, : | 
M. de la Hire obſerves, that a very luminous body viewed | REDEMPTION, REeDpEmPTIo in law, a faculty or 
right of re- entering upon lands, &c, that have been fold; and 


through a black one, always appears red : as when the ſun is { 
ſeen ſhining through a black cloud. He adds, that many peo- | aſſigned ; upon re-imburſing the purchaſe-money, with legal 


ple who ſee all the other colours perfectly well, yet have no] colts. : : 
idea of red, and only ſee it as black, See BL uE. Bargains wherein the faculty, or as ſome call it, the equity if 


RE p, in dying, is one of the five ſimple, or mother colours of | redemption is reſerved ; are only a kind of pignorative contract. 
the dyers. See CoLouR, and DYING. A certain time is limited, within which the faculty of redenp- 
Some reckon ſeven kinds, or caſts of red. viz. ſcarlet red, tion, ſhall be exerciſed ; and beyond which it ſhall not extend, 
crimſon red, madder red, half-grain red, lively orange red, | REDEMPTIONS, REDEMPTIONES, in our oli ku- 
and ſcarlet of cochineel. But they may be all reduced to three; writers, denote grievous mulcts impoſed by way of commuta- 
according to the three principal drugs which give the colours; tion for the head or life of the delinquent. See RA xs M and 
which are vermillion, cochineel, and madder. MISERICOR DIA. „ Pe 
The fine ſcarlet, called ſcarlet of the gobelins, is given with] REDENS, RE DANS or RED AN v, in fortification, a kind 
agaric, bran-water, woad and ſcarlet grain, or kermes. Some of work indented in form of the teeth of a ſaw, with faliant 
dyers add cochineel, and others fennigreek ; brightening it and re-entring angles; to the end that one part may flank or 
with bran-water, agaric, tartar, and tumeric. SeeScaR-| defend another. SeeWoRK, DEFENCE. Ec. 

LET, | It is alſo called ſaw work, and indented work, The faces 


Crimſon red is dyed with bran water, tartar, and cochineel| flank one another, _ . 
meſtique. See CR IM SOL. Redens are frequently uſed in the fortifying of walls, where 


Madder red is dyed with madder ; to which ſome add realgal, | it is not neceſſary to be at the expence of building baſtiom; 
or arſenic ; others common ſalt, or other ſalts, with wheat | as when they ſtand on the ſide of a river, a marſh, the ſea, Ge. 


flower ; or agaric with ſpirit of wine, with galls or turmeric, The parapet of the corridor is frequently redented, or carried | 
See MADDER, on in the way of redans. See PARAPET and Cobs 


The half-grain is made with agaric and bran-water, half TERSCARP., : a 
REDHIBITION, RERDHIBII Io, in the civil h, 


Tcarlet-grain, half madder, and ſometimes turmeric, l of 
The half crimſon is made of half madder, half cochineel. an action allowed a buyer, whereby to annul the fa e0 po 
As to the lively orange red, the ſtuff muſt be firſt put in yel-] moveable, and oblige the ſeller to take it back again, upon we 
low, then in a liquor made of goat's hair, (which has been] buyer's finding it damaged, or that there was ſome perioa 
boiled ſeveral times with madder, and now) diſſolved over the] cheat, c. = 
fire with certain acids, as urine, tartar, &c, | The redhibition, or redhibitory action, 
The ſcarlet of cochineel, or dutch ſcarlet, as the French call it, | caſes, in the body of the civil law—It a 
had the glanders, were broken-winded, or 


is made with ſtarch, tartar, and cochineel ; after firſt boiling | | e en-win ö 
it with alum, tartar, ſal-gemma, and aqua-fortis wherein | a redhibitory caſe; and the buyer might be oblige 


has place in fereril 
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pewter has been diſſolved. See COCHINEE L, again within nine days, | 1 Mankb 

Beſides theſe ſeven reds, which are good and allowed colours, | REDINTEGRATED medals. See the article ay | 

l there is alſo a braſil red; which is diſcouraged, as fading eaſily. RE DINTEGRATION, REDInNTEGBAT He's : 
1 See BRAZ II. | | civil law, the act of reſtoring a perſon to the enjoymen t 
4 Of the ſeven good reds, only four have particular caſts or| thing whereof he had been illegally dialed. oh t 
| - ſhades : the madder red, crimſon red, lively orange red, and] In France, where a perſon is diſpoiled 0 7 2 * n 
ſcarlet of cochineel. 1 claims it again by a redintegrand, or action of l _ 0 

The caſts or ſhades of crimſon, are fleſn- colour, peach- colour,, The redintegrand mult be demanded within a yea A 

carnation-roſe-colour, and apple -tree-flower-colour — Thoſe otherwiſe it is precluded, : : be reſtoring of un th 

of madder, are fleſh-colour, onion-peel-colour, and flame-| REDINTEGRATION, in chemiſtry, the p Aroved by cl. th 

colour Thoſe of orange are the ſame with thoſe of crimſon. | mixt body, or matter, whoſe form has 305 8 90 oy Orme to 

Scarlet, beſides the ſhades of all the reſt, has ſome peculiar to cination, corroſion, ſublimation, or the like; - pr 

itſelf, as cherry-colour, fire-colour, &c, nature and conſtitution. f 1 reviuifuati Pu 

Rev, in painting For painting in oil colours they uſe a red| The redintegration of mercury is proper / yo an expreb lr. an 

called cinnabar or vermillion ; and another called lacca. See] See REvIvIFICATIO N- Mr. Boyle wk he ſhews tt R h 1 

each in it's place, CI NN AB AR, VERMILLION, and] tiſe on the redintegration of ſalt petre; Wne hich is next d. i, 

Lacca, | after reducing it by fluxion into fixed nitre, W 4 preſent IS a 

kin to ſalt of tartar in all it's properties; he co redingral — 


In limning, and freſco, for a violet red, inſtead of lacca they 


R ED 


3 ring a ſufficient quantity of ſpirit of nitre 

felt, e. be re-produce true er of the uſual form 
3 i See SALT-PETRE. : | 

and virtue 9 againſt the chemical principles, that 


is a ſtrong o 
x ckjiioh redinteg rate the body they were procuree * 


xing them. See PRIN CIP ITE and ELEMENT. 
7 his pena argue that the body did not properly ee of 
ſuch elements; or that they were not originally contained in 
it but were rather 4 ＋ 3 9 FIR E, Tc, 
1 See the article A D : 
Ar g18 97181 N, in law, a diſſeiſin made by him who once 
1 as found and adjudged to have diſſeiſſed the ſame man 
8 for which there lies a ſpecial writ, 


91%, men W 


21550817 or RE DOUT E, REDVUc r us, in fort ifica- 


ſquare fort, without any defence but in front; 
11 r s of circumvallation, contravallation, and 
approach; as alſo for the lodging of corps de garde, and to de- 


See FoR T. e 
fend 2 Tha word is French, formed from the Latin, reductus. 


| rounds, redoubts are often made of ſtone work, 
re — of the neighbourhood: their face conſiſts of 


to fifteen fathom 
2 broad and deep; and their parapets have the ſame 


See SCONCE, 
RE P Ess IN G, the rectifying, or ſetting, any thing 
ſtraight again. See RECTIFICAT ION. 
Trees and other plants have a natural faculty of redreſſing 
themſelves, when by any external cauſe they are forced out 
of the perpendicular. See PE RP ENDICULARITY, 
Tn the moral ſenſe, to redreſs grievances, 1s to reform or re- 


move them. a : 
To redreſs a ſtag, among hunters, is to put him off his 


es. 

R 85 EAR, See the article I RO N. 

RE DUB BO RS, thoſe who buy ſtollen cloaths, &c. and to the 
end they may not be known, turn them into ſome other co- 
four, or faſhion, Ec. See FRIPPERY, and RE OGRATOR. 

REDUCE in chemiſtry. See the article REDUCT, 

REDUCTED chart. See the article CHART, | 

REDUCING ſcale, is a thin broad piece of box, with 
ſeveral lines and ſcales of equal parts, thereon ; for turning 
chains and links into acres and rods, by inſpection. See R E- 
DUCTION, &c. 

Tt is uſed by ſurveyors to reduce maps or draughts from one 
dimenſion into another: it is ſometimes alſo called the /ur- 
veying ſcale, See SCALE. | 

REDUCT, or REpvuir, a military term, ſignifying an 
advantageous piece of ground, entrenched and ſeparated from 
the reſt of the place, camp, Cc. for an army, garriſon, 
Sc. to retire to in caſe of ſurprize. See CASTLE, and 
Dox pox. | | 

REpvucr, in building, a quirk, or little place, taken out of a 
larger, to make it more uniform and regular; or for ſome 
other convenience, as for a little cabinet aſide of a chimney, 
alcoves, &c. See QUIRK. 

REDuUCT,orREDU x, among chemiſts, is a powder by which 
calcined metals and minerals are reduced again to their regu- 

| lus, or pure ſubſtance, See REGUL US, CALxX, Ec, 
REDUCTION, RE DU co, in the ſchools, a manner of 

bringing a term or propoſition, which before was oppoſite to 

ſome other, to be equivalent to it. See PROPOSITION, &c. 


Reduction obtains in ſyllogiſms of the ſecond and third figure: 
as alſo in the indirect modes of the firſt By it, theſe are all 
brought to the firſt, See Mo op and FIGUR RE. 

There are two kinds of this reduction, the one direct or of- 
tenſive, performed merely by a converſion of one or both the 
premiſes, or by a tranſpoſition thereof; as when CA MES“ 
TRE s is reduced to CEL ARE NT. 1 

The other indirect, called per impoſſible, or ad alſurdium, 
whereby the perſon who denies the goodneſs and legitimacy 
of an imperfect ſyllogiſm, is reduced to aſſert or grant ſome- 
thing abſurd and impoſſible; or contradictory to ſome other 
thing maintained by him, | 

Suppoſe e. gr. a perſon granting the premiſes of the follow- 
ing ſyllogiſm denies the concluſion Al fraud is prohibited, 
but ſome trading 1s not prohibited, therefore ſeme trading is 
not fraud We thus proceed againſt him: if the fyllogiſm be 
not good, the antecedent is juſt, but the conſequent falſe; 
and therefore the contrary of the concluſion mult be true : 
now, I take the contrary of the concluſion which you thus 
give, viz. all trading is fraud; and of that with the other 
premiſe of the former ſyllogiſm, iz. the major, which you 
likewiſe grant, make a new ſyllogiſm ; thus, all fraud is pro- 
hibited ; all trading is fraud; therefore all trading is probi- 


bited. But this propoſition, all trading is prohibited, and the 


other, ſome trading is prohibited, which you granted me in 
the firſt ſyllogiſm, are contradictories. 


; the ditch round them from eight RE DU CT ION, in arithmetick, is the converting of monies, 


weights, or meaſures into the fame value in other denomina- 
tions; e. gr. pounds into ſhillings and pence; or ſhillings and 
pence into pounds, | 

The reductions of the principal monies, coins, weights; and 
meaſures, antient and modern, foreign and domeſtic, are 


found under the reſpective articles, Mox EY, Coin, 


WEICHT, MEASURE, Pound, Foor, Cc. 
Reduction is of two kinds: 10 deſcending : when a quantity is 
to be brought from a higher denomination to a lower. 

This is done by conſidering how many of the next leſs de- 
nomination are contained in the next greater before, and by 
that number multiplying the greater. See MULTIPpL1- 
CATION, 

Thus pounds are reduced into ſhillings by multiplying by 203 
ſhillings into pence by multiplying by 12 ; and pence into 
farthings, by multiplying by 4. Sec Pound, &c. 

Troy pounds are reduced into grains, by multiplying by 12, 
20, and 24, And averdupors hundreds into ounces, by 4, 28, 
and 16. See OuNcE, &c. 

The 29 aſcending ; when a lower denomination is to be re- 
duced to an higher. | 

In order to this, divide the leaſt by ſo many of it's deno- 
mination as are contained in the next greater : thus 24720 
pence, divided by 12, and the quotient by 20, give 103 
pounds, See DIVISION. | 

Tf there remain any thing in each diviſion, it is reſpectively 
either odd pence or ſhilling; : thus 6713 pence reduced, give 
271. 195. 5d, cut off the laſt, the reſt is the pounds re- 
quired, . | 

To expedite the practice, ſeveral compendious ways of re- 
duction have been invented. See PRACTICE. 

Thus yards are turned into ells, by ſubſtracting a fifth; and 
into ells Flemiſh by adding a fifth Ells Flemiſh are reduced 
into yards, by ſubſtracting a quarter Ells Flemiſh reduced 
to ells Engliſh by multiplying by 6, and cutting off the right 


band figure. See EL 1, &c, 


Great pounds of ſilk of 24 ounces, are reduced to pounds of 
16 ounces, by adding one half, Pounds of 16 ounces into 
pounds of 24, by ſubſtracting one third. | 


Reduction is effected by the addition or retrenchment of a |RzDUcTION of fractions, See the article FRACTION, 
negative particle— Thus, to reduce this propoſition : no man [REDUCTION of equations, in algebra, is the clearing them 


ian animal, to be equivalent to it's oppoſite, every man is an 
animal; I drop the negative, and fay, man is an animal— 
After the like manner might the term, every man, be reduced, 
by adding the negative, and ſaying, there is no man. 
REDUCTION of propoſitions, is uſed in a more general ſenſe, 
tor any expreſſion of one propoſition, by another propoſition 
equivalent thereto. See PRO POSITION. 
To a reduction, therefore, there are two propoſitions required; 
the reduced and reducing; which are conſidered as the ex. 
tremes thereof; and to be connected in the reduction, by 
_ of the particle that is, which here has the effect of a 
opula, 
As here, only animals think ; that is, animals think, and no- 
thing befide animals think—Where the propoſition preceeding 
the particle, is reduced, and the ſubject of the reduction ; that 
following the particle reduces, and has the effect of the 
predicate of the reduction: and the particle that is, acts as a co. 
pula, importing, not barely that the propoſition is expreſſed by 
another, but by another equivalent one, or as it were the ſame. 
R 0 DUCTION of Hllogiſins, is a regular changing or tranſ. 
on ming of an imperfect ſyllogiſm into a perfect one Or. it 
5 2 change of a ſyllogiſm in reſpect of form, whereby the ne- 


ceſſity of the illation or inference is made more evident, See 
YLLOGISM, 


Vor, II, 


from all ſuperfluous quantities, bringing down the quantities 


to their loweſt terms, and ſeparating the known quantities 


from the unknown ; *till, at length, only the unknown 
quantity is found on one fide, and known ones on the other. 
See EQUATION, 

The reduction of an equation is the laſt part of the reſolution 
of the problem. See RE SOLUTION, and PROBLEM, 
The end of all algebraical operations, is to have the unknown 
letter alone in one member of the equation ; and in the other, 
all the known letters, without any mixture of unknown; 
for, in this caſe, it is evident the value of the unknown quan- 
tity is found. 8 

This reduction is effected by adding the quantities ſubſtracted, 
ſubſtracting thoſe added; multiply ing thoſe divided, and di- 
viding thoſe multiplied; extracting the roots out of powers, 
and raiſing roots to powers; ſo as ſtill to preſerve an equa- 
lity. See EqQUaLiTy—This ſuffices for the reduction of 


ſimple equations; but for higher equations, the proceſs is leſs 


obvious, 

From the manner wherein powers are formed, it is evident, 

that as the unknown letter is raiſed to a higher power, it will 

be found, in it's lower powers, mixed and combined ſo ma- 

ny more times with known quantities, and of conſequence 

will be ſo much the more difficult to be diſengaged there- 
10M trom 
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from. And the difficulty is the ſame, where there are ſeve- | 


ral unknown letters multiplied fingly one into another, and 
again multiplied by known letters. See PROBLEM. 

The reduction of the equation being made; from the laſt 
quantity thus gained, the geometrical conſtruction is to be 
deduced, See CONSTRUCTION. 


REDUCTION of curves. See the article CURVE. 
RzpucTion of a figure, deſign, or draught, is the making 


a copy thereof either larger or ſmaller than the original; {till 
preſerving the form and proportion, See FIGURE. 
The great uſe of the proportional compaſſes is in the reduc- 


tion of figures, c. whence they are alſo called compaſſes of 


reduction, See COMPASS. 
There are various methods of reducing figures, &c. the moſt 


eaſy is by means of the pentagraph or parallelogram; but this 
has it's defects. See PENTAGRAPH—The beſt and moſt 


uſual methods of reduction, are as follow : 


ToREDuCsx a figure: As ABCDE, (Tab. Geometry, fig. 64. } 


into a leſs compaſs : about the middle of the figure, as 2, 
pitch on a point; and from this point draw lines to it's ſeve- 
ral angles, A, B, C, &c. then drawing the line a b, parallel 
to AB, bc parallel to BC, &c. you will have the figure 
abcde ſimilar to ABCDE. 

If the figure abcde had been required to be enlarged, there 


needed nothing but to produce the lines from the point be- 


yond the angles, as z D, z C, Oc. and to draw lines, viz. 
DC, DB, Oc. parallel to the ſides dc, db, &c. 


ToREDucs a figure by the angle of proportion—Suppoſe the 


figure ABCDE (Pg. 65.) required to be diminiſhed in the 
proportion of the line AB, to ab. (Fig. 66.) Draw the in- 
definite line GH, (Fig. 67.) and from G to H ſet off the 
Line AB: on G deſcribe the arch HI. Set off the Line ab 
as a chord on HI, and draw GI. Then with the angle 
I'GH you have all the meaſures of the figure to be drawn. 
Thus to lay down the point c, take the interval BC, and 
upon the point G deſcribe the arch K L; alſo, on the point 
G deſcribe MN ; and upon A with the diſtance MN de- 
ſcribe an arch cutting the preceeding one in c, which will de- 
termine the fide bc. And after the ſame manner are all the 
other ſides and angles to be deſcribed—The ſame proceſs will 
alſo ſerve to enlarge the figure. | 


ToREDuCs a figure by a ſcale—Meaſure all the ſides of the 


figure, e. gr. ABCDE, by a ſcale, and lay down the ſame 
meaſures, reſpectively, from a ſmaller ſcale in the proportion 
required. SeeSCALE. | 


ToREDUCE a map, deſign, or figure, by ſquares Divide the 


original into little ſquares, and divide a freſh paper of the di- 
menſions required, into the ſame number of ſquares ; which 
will be larger or leſs than the former, as the map is to be in- 
larged or diminiſhed. | 

This done, in every ſquare of the ſecond figure, draw what 
you find in it's correſpondent one in the firſt, See MAP, c. 


REDUCTION to the ecliptic, in aſtronomy, is the difference be. 


tween the argument of latitude, as NP, (Tab. Aſtron. fig. 26.) 
and an arch of the ecliptic N R, intercepted between the plane 
of a planet, and the node N. See EcLiP TIC. 

To find the reduction the angle of inclination PN R, and the 
argument of latitude NP being given; find, by the doctrine 
of ſpherics, the arch N R: ſubſtract NR and NP from each 
other, the remainder is the reduction. 


RE DVC T ION znto firſt matter, is a term which alchymiſts uſe 


when they find their ſubſtances putrify, and grow black. 


RE DVU C TION is more particularly uſed for the converting of 
a dry matter into a liquid, particularly water; which by the 
alchymiſts is held the principal of all things. See WATER, 


PRINCIPLE, c. 


The reduction of mettals into their firſt matter or principles, 


according to theſe philoſophers, can only be effected by mer- 
cury; nothing elſe being able to looſen the fixt ſulphur of 


metallic bodies, which binds them together. See MET AL 


and ME RC UR. 


RE DVC T ION, in chirurgery, denotes an operation whereby a 


diſlocated, luxated, or fractured bone, is reſtored to it's for- 
mer place. See Bo NE, LX ATION, DIS LOCATION, 
F RAC TUR E- Reduction or repoſition, is always performed 
before any remedy be applied. 


REDUIT, in military affairs. See the article RE DU r. 
RE DBUN DANCE, or RE DUN DAN cx, a fault in diſ- 


courſe, conſiſting in the uſe of a ſuperfluity of words. See 
PLEONAS M. I | . 
Words perfectly ſynonymous, are redundant, and ought to be 
retrenched Redundancy makes the ſtyle weak and languid. 


REDUNDANT hyperbola, is a curve of the higher kind, 


thus called, becauſe it exceeds the conic ſection of that name 
in the number of it's hyperbolical legs; being a triple hyper- 
bola, with ſix hyperbolical legs. See Cu RVE and HYPER/ 
B OL A. 


REDUPLICATION, in rhetoric, a figure whereby a 
verſe begins with the ſame word as the preceeding one ends, | 


tee ANADIPLOSIS. 


RrDvPLICATION, in logic, is a kind of condition expreſ- 
ſed in a propoſition, indicating or aſſigning the manner 


— 


ſidered as, inaſmuch as, Cc. Hence, 


RE DUPLICATIVE propoſitions, are ſuc 


RE DU, in chymiſtry. See the article Re » ver 


REER county, See the article Rizn, 
REEVE of a church, is the guardian of it; 


R E E. 


wherein the predicate is attributed t 5 
PLICATION., o the ſubject See Re. 


The uſual reduplicating words are quatenus, as hf, 
9 ar aq 5 
7 Cn 


ſubject is repeated, with ſome circumſtance a aaa 
ndition— 


Thus, men, as men, are rational: kin : 
. S, as Ki. 
to none but God, $79 TY Wy ſub: 


RE E, RR, REIS, or REs, a little P | 
nearly equal to the late French denier ae c copper coin, 
part of the Engliſh farthing. See CI Nx *? 0 2 thirg 
The ree is both a current and imaginary mone 
tugueze uſually reckoning by rees, as the 8 na 
ravedis, See MARAVvEDIs, ty 
Strangers in treating with them, are frequent] ſu 
demands of ſeveral thouſand rees, when th 7 
them is only of a few pieces of eight; the 
rees, only making 6s. 3 4. Herl.— 750 o 
the piece of eight. See My LLREE, 


3 the Por. 
10 by . 


rprized With 
e matter betwixe 
1 or thouſang 

tne 
m are equal tg 


REED, an antient Jewiſh meaſure. See MEA SURz 


Anſwerable to this is the canna or cane of ſome mod 
tions, See CANE. | 1 


Ezechiel's REE D. See EZECHIEL's Rexy 
REEF, a term in navigation When there js 2 great vale of 
| 0 


wind, they commonly roll up part of the fail below th 
this means it may become the narrower, and not draw ! ws, 
wind; which contracting or taking up of the fai th 3 
a reef, or reefing the ſail. 1 IM 22 
So alſo when a top-maſt is ſprung, as they call it that; 
cracked, or almoſt broken in the cap; they cut off the k x 
piece that was near broken off, and ſetting the other part — 
much ſhorter, in the ſtep again, call it a reeſed toþ-ma 238 


REEL, in the manufactures, a machine ſerving for the office 


of reeling, See REELING. 

There are various kinds of reels; ſome very ſimple, others 
very complex; of the former kind, thoſe moſt in uf: are 
1, A little reel, held in the hand, confifting of ther pit 
of wood; the biggeſt and longeſt whereof (which does not ex. 
ceed a foot and a half in length, and à of an inch in diameter) 
is traverſed by two other pieces diſpoſed different ways, 

29, The common reel, or windlaſs, which turns upon 2 pivot 
and has four flights, traverſed by long pins or ſticks whereon 
the skain to be reeled is put, and which are drawn, cloſer, or 
opened wider, according to the skain, 

Other reels uſed in particular arts, are explained under their 
particular articles; as the reel uſed in the milling of filk, un- 
der the article M1iLLING : and that in the reeling or wind- 
ing of ſilks, under the article of S1LK, C. 


REELING, in the manufacturies, the winding of thread, ſilk, 


cotton, or the like, into a skain, or upon a bottom ; to pre- 
vent it's intangling, See SILK, Oc. 


It is alfo uſed for the charging or diſcharging of bobins or 


quills, to uſe them in the manufacture of different ſtuffs, as 
thread, filk, cotton, &c.— Reeling is performed different ways, 
and by different engines, See REEL. 


RE-ENTRING angle, in fortification, See ANGLE, 
RE-ENTRY, in law, the reſuming or retaking that poſ- 


ſeſſion which we had lately fore-gone. See ENTRY, 

As, if I make a leaſe of land, or tenement, I do thereby forego 
the poſſeſſion : and if I condition with the leſſee, That for 
non-payment of the rent at the day, it ſhall be lawful tor me 


to re-enter; this is as much as if I conditioned to take again 


the lands, Qc. into my own hands, and to recover the po 
ſeſſion by my own act, without the aſſiſtance of judge, or 
other proceſs. ; | 


or the church- 


warden, See CHUR CH-WARDEN. 5 
So, /hire-reeve is the ſheriff, or guardian of a 3 i 
SHERIFF—And port-reeve, the warden of a port or haben. 


See PoRT GRE VE. 


REE VIN G, in the ſea language, is the putting a rope througi 


a block—Hence to pull a rope out of a block, is called ur- 


reeving. 


RE-EXCHANGE, in commerce, a ſecond payment of the 


fa new exchange, 
be proteſted ; and 
endorſer. 


price of exchange; or rather the price 0 
due upon a bill of exchange that comes to 
to be refunded the bearer, by the drawer or 


EXCHANGE. a bill of 
| ; a bill 
The occaſion of re-exchange is, when the _ «yr of 
exchange, after proteſting it for want either 0 = 1 * 
of payment, borrows money on his own pron” 


; : here the 
the like; or draws a bill of exchange in — 1 the 


avment was to be made, on the perſon wno Th: 5 
Erl ; for which he pays a ſecond exchange, dee 1112 
ded to the firſt already paid, the drawer of t 3 
ſwerable for two 2 properly called exchang 

hange. See BILL and PROT EST. ch the 
8 of a proteſted bill has a right to _—_ a ; 
one and the other on the drawer. Yet the ſimp | 


. , at ne 
tion which the bearer makes in the act of proteſt, al 


3 


Land 
, m0 


R E F 


| re-exchange, for want of his bill being 
wo «dy Re A ſufficient to entitle him to demand 
accep* burſement of his re-exchange ; unleſs he make it ap- 
cory? has actually taken up money in the place whereon the 
N. * . N 
OT "the re-exchange will only amount to the reſtitu- 
tion of the firſt exchange, with intereſt, the expences of prote- 
Ring, and of the journey, if there have been any. 
If a bill of exchange, payable to the bearer or order, come 
to be proteſted, the re-exchange is only due upon the drawer 
for the place where the remittance was made ; not for thoſe 
ris where it may have been negotiated : at leaſt, the draw- 
er has a right to be refunded his re-exchange for thoſe places, 
orſer. | 
Fees * re- exchange is due from the drawer upon all places 
where a power of negotiation is given by the bill, and upon 
all others, if the power of negotiating be indefinite. 
Laſtly, the intereſt of the re-exchange, of the expences of the 
proteſt, and the journey, are only due from the day of the de- 


| 1 to be the Gibelins driven out of Italy by the 


eſtabliſhed the cuſtom of re- exchange; on pretence of the in- 
tereſts, damages, and expences they underwent, when the 
bills given them for the effects they had been obliged to aban- 
don, were not accepted, but came to be proteſted. See BILL 
of exchange. : | 
RE-EXTENT, in law, a ſecond extent made upon lands or 
tenements, on complaint, that the former extent was par- 
tially made. See EXTENT, | 
REFECTION, REFECTIO, among monks and eccleſia- 
ſtics, a ſpare meal or repaſt, juſt ſufficing for the ſupport of 
life. See REP AS T, Err ANCE, &c. 

REFECTION is allo uſed in antient authors for a duty, or ſer- 
vice incumbent on any perſon to provide meals, for eccleſia- 
ſtics, or even princes, See PROCURAT ION, 
REFECTORY, or REeFEcTUaARyY, REFECTORI1- 
UM, a ſpacious hall in convents, and other communities, 
where the monks, nuns, &c. take their refections or meals in 

ommon. 

The refectory of the Benedictines of St. George at Venice, 
deſigned by Palladio, is one of the fineſt in the world. 

Daviler. 

REFERENCE, in writing, Cc. a mark relative to an- 
other ſimilar one in the margin, or at the bottom of the page; 
where ſomething omitted in the text, is added; and which is 
to be inſerted either in reading or copying, See CH A- 
RAC T ER. 
A copiſt muſt be very expert at taking references. 
References are alſo uſed in books, where things being but im- 
perfectly handled, the reader is directed to ſome other part or 
place where they are more amply explained. | 
Dictionaries are full of references denoted by ſee, or vide 
By means of theſe references, the dictionary writer ſettles a 
correſpondence between the ſeveral parts of his work; and 
may give his dictionary moſt of the advantages of a continued 
treatiſe, See DICTIONARY. 
Indices or tables are only references to the ſeveral parts of the 
work, where the ſeveral matters are handled. 
REFERENDARY, REFFERENDARIsũ», in antient 
cuſtoms, an officer who exhibited the petitions of the peo- 
ple to the king; and acquainted the judges with his commands. 
An officer of this kind, Spelman obſerves, we had in England, 
in the time of the Saxons— The like office was afterwards diſ- 
charged by others, called maſters of requeſts. See Rx QUEST. 
REFINING, the art or act of purifying a thing; or of 
rendering it finer, cleaner, and purer. See PVR IF IC A- 
TION, and CLARIFYING. : 
Toning 1 2 338 in ſpeaking of metals, ſugar and ſalt. 
„Oc. 
Te REFINING of gold is performed three ways: either with 
antimony, with ſublimate, or with aqua-fortis ; which laſt 
method, much the moſt uſual and leaſt dangerous of the three, 
is called departing or parting ; the proceſs whereof ſee under 
the articles G o L D and DEPARTING. | 
EFINING of gold with antimony—They here uſe a wind- 
furnace; (a deſcription whereof may be ſeen under the article 
URNACE,) with an ordinary crucible, of a fize anſwer- 
able to the quantity of gold to be refined ; obſerving that the 
gold and antimony together do not above half fill it. 
The gold being melted in the crucible, the antimony is 
en in, in powder The proportion of the mineral to 
Sn 
— : eneath 16 carats, 
they uſe about five quarters of a pound to eight ounces : — 
coarſer the gold, ſtill the more antimony is required. 
2 _ the antimony is in the crucible, it is covered up ; 
_ cr charging the furnace with charcoal, they put on it's. 
or cover; which ſtands till ſuch time as the crucible be 


left quite bare; then the head being taken off, and the cruci- 


ble left to coo! 


in the furnace itſelf. till ſ l i 7 
taken out * » till ſuch time as it may be 


faction of the Guelphs, and ſhelter'd at Amſterdam, who firſt | 


he hand, they break it, to get out the bottom | 


or culot, which is a maſs of fine gold remaining at the bot 
tom, with the fæces of the antimony, the filver and copper al- 
loy, and ſometimes little particles of gold itſelf, over it; 
Though the gold thus prepared be very pure, yet the antimo= 
ny gives it ſuch a harſh brittle quality, that it ceaſes to be du- 
ctile; and muſt be ſoftened by fuſion with ſalt-petre and borax, 
to bring it to itſelf. 
For this operation they prepare what they call a dry-coppel ; 
that is, a coppel made of crucible earth, which does not im- 
bibe like the coppels made of aſhes. See COP PEL. 
The coppel being ſufficiently heated in the refining furnace, 
they put the gold in it, and cover it up with charcoal, 
As ſoon as the gold is diſſolved, which is very ſoon, by reaſon 
of the remains of the antimony, they blow it with the bellows 
to drive the mineral entirely away, which now goes off in 
ſmoak; adding to it, as ſoon as the fumes ceaſe, a little falt- 
petre and borax, in powder; which collect the impurities re- 
maining upon the diſſolution, and fix the gold in the coppel, in 
form of a plate. 
The gold being taken out of the coppel, and melted a-freſh in 
a Crucible, with an addition of two ounces of falt-petre and 
as much borax in powder, to each eight ounces of gold, as 
ſoon as it ceaſes to fume, they caſt it into an ingot ; which 
upon trial is found 23 carats, 26 thirty-ſeconds fine. | 
As to the particles of gold which may have been left behind 
with the alloy in the fæces of the antimony, they get them out 
by a dry coppel, with the ſame meltings and ingredients as are 
uſed in ſoftening the former And when they are aſſured, by 
the eſſay, of the ſhare of gold that matter contains, they re- 
fine it, to ſeparate the copper ; and afterwards make the de- 
part. 5 
As to the gold which may be left ſticking to the dry coppels, 
they get it out by breaking, and pulverizing the crucibles, and 
by repeated lotions of the powder thereof in ſeveral waters; 
after the manner deſcribed under the article ⁊baſhing. See 
WASHING. 

REFINING of gold by means of ſublimate The proceſs is be- 
gun like that with antimony; f. e. in the ſame furnace, with 
the ſame coal, the ſame fire, and the ſame crucibles. 

The gold being melted in the crucible, they caſt in the ſub- 
limate, not pulverized, but only broke in pieces—As to. the 
proportion; to 8 ounces of gold to be refined, they put an 
ounce, or ounce and a half, or even two ounces, if the gold 
be of 22 carats ; three ounces, if 20 carats; and 4 or 6 
ounces, if it only be from 18 to 20 carats. In which laſt 
caſe they part the ſublimate into two ; putting half at a time, 
with the gold, into a new crucible ; which when the opera- 
tion is over, leaves the gold from 18 to 23 carats, according 
to it's fineneſs before After this, they raiſe it farther by the 
fire, as follows: | 
The broken ſublimate being put into the crucible with the 
melted gold, the crucible is immediately covered up, to ſmother 
the mineral : which done, the furnace is filled with charcoal, 
and the head put on—A quarter of an hour afterwards they 
take off the head, lay the crucible bare, and give the gold 
air, 2. e. blow off all the aſhes, and other impurities that may 
be floating en the liquid gold, with a pair of bellows, the 
nozzle whereof is crooked. | 
This they repeat again and again, till all the impurities of the 
gold being carried off, by virtue of the ſublimate, it be found 
of a bright glittering colour : after which it is taken out of the 
crucible, and the gold caſt into an ingot. : 
The method of refining by ſublimate is both more complete 
and cheaper than that by antimony ; but they are both exceed- 
ingly dangerous, by reaſon of their ſulphurous and arſenical 


exhalations: the only difference in their malignity conſiſting 


in this, that the poiſon of the antimony is ſlower than that of 
the ſublimate. See SUBLIMATE, &c, 
Gold may alſo be refined with lead and aſhes ; but this is a 
method ſeldom uſed, excepting in eſſays. See Ess Ax. 
REFINING of filver—Thereare two ways of refining filver : 
the one with lead; the other with falt-petre. The beſt and 
cheapeſt is that with lead; though that with ſalt- petre ſtill ob- 
tains in many places, for want of workmen who underſtand 
the proceſs of the latter. | 
We ſhall here only give that with falt-petre; referring for the 
other to the article 81 L VE R. | 
REFINING with ſalt-petre is performed in a wind-furnace— 
The filver to be refined having been reduced into grains, of 
the ſize of little peas, by pouring it, when melted, into a 
tub of common water ; it is heated over again in a boiler. 
After this they put it in a crucible, and along with it, to every 
eight ounces of metal, two of falt-petre. 
The crucible is now covered up with an earthen lid, in form 
of a dome, exactly luted; which lid, however, is to have 2 
little aperture in the middle, 
The crucible being put in the furnace, and covered with char- 
coal, which is only to be lighted by degrees, at length they 
give it the full force of the fre to put the metal into a per- 
fect fuſion, This they repeat three times ſucceſſively, at an 
interval of a quarter of an hour, 
After the third fire they uncover the furnace, and let the ow 
| cible 
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REFINING tin is performed much after the ſame manner as 


REFLECTED viſſon. See the article VISION. 
REFLECTING, or REFLEXIVE dial, is a fort of dial, 


ble cool; and at length break it, to get out the ſilver, which 
is found ina button or culot ; the bottom whereof 1s very 
fine filver; and the top mixed with the fæces of the ſalt- petre, 
and the alloy of the filver, and even ſome particles of the fine 
filver, 
'The culot being ſeparated from the impurities, is melted in 
a new crucible, and into the diſſolution is thrown charcoal 
duſt, and the whole briskly worked together, Then the 
crucible being covered up again, and the furnace charged with 
coal, a ſecond fire is given it. 
This done, the aſhes and other impurities are blown from 
the top of the metal, till it appear as clear as a looking- 
glaſs; and then an ounce of borax broke in pieces is thrown | 
in, . 
Laſtly, the crucible being covered up again, they give it the 
laſt fire ; after which it is caſt into ingots; which are found 
eleven penny-weights, and ſixteen grains fine, 
To recover the filver that may be left in the faces, or ſcoria, 
they pound them, and give them repeated lotions in freſh wa- 
ters, See WASHING, 

REFINING of copper, is only performed by giving the mineral 
matter ſeveral lotions before the melting it ; and then giving 
it ſeveral repeated fuſions, See COPPER. 


that of copper. See TIN. | 
Though we may diſtinguiſh two kinds of fineneſs of this 
metal: the one ariſing from it's fuſion ; that tin taken firſt 
out of the furnace wherein it is melted, being always purer 
than that towards the bottom. | 
The other kind of fineneſs is that given the tin by adding 
ſome other metal or mineral to it, to render it more ſonorous. 
as well as more brighter: ſuch is tin of antimony, pewter, &c. 
SeePEWTER, c. | 
xy FINING of iron, begins likewife by the melting it. See 
R ON, 


flected motion to be different from th 


period of reſt between the incidence and reflection; 


The greater degree of fuſion the mineral has, the more the 
metal is purified : but this firſt fuſion is not ſufficient- To 
render the iron malleable, and fit it to endure the file, it muſt 


be melted a ſecond time; then forged or beaten a long time /REFLECTION of the rays of light, in optics, is a motion of 


with huge heavy hammers, wrought by water ; then heated 
in the fire, and at laſt reduced on the anvil, into bars of ſeveral 
thickneſſes, See FORG ING. 

The more the iron is heated in the fire; and the more it 
f beaten, whether hot or cold, the finer it becomes. See 

RON. 

Steel is only iron refined to a great degree by heating it, with 
ſome other ingredients which cloſe up the pores, and ſoften 
the grain thereof. SeceSTEEL, 

REFINING of lead, is performed like that of moſt other im- 
perfect metals, by frequent meltings, ſtill ſcumming it before 
it be cold, and caſting in tallow, and other kinds of fat. 
They alſo make eſſays of lead; not to refine it, but to ſee 
if it be pure, and without mixture of any other metal. See 
LE ap. | | | 

REFiNING of /ugar—T he operation is begun by ſeveral ſtrong 
lixiviums or Iyes of lime-water and eggs, {Mfclls and all, mixed 
and beaten together. 3 
This firſt refining is performed in the Caribees and other places 
where the ſugar-canes are cultivated; and only ſerves for 
the brown or coarſe ſugar, 

When theſe are imported into Europe, the ſugar-bakers take 
them up, and refine them farther, by a ſecond operation, or 
rather a repetition of the firſt, 

To render the ſugar very fine, fit for confections, they uſually 
give it a third refining ; wherein they only uſe the whites of 
eggs, and their ſhells beaten together, and thrown into the 
melted ſugar; which is called clarifying the ſugar, See 
SUGAR, 

REFINING of ſalt-petre—The ſalt being put in an earthen 
or iron veſſel, as much ſpring-water is poured on it as ſuffices 
to diſſolve it. The veſſel is then put over a gentle fire; and 
as ſoon as the water begins to boil, alum- powder is thrown 
into it : the proportion is, one pound of alum to 128 pound 
of falt-petre ; and a little vinegar is added. As it boils, the 
ſcum is to be taken off; and thus is it refined, See SAL r- 
YE T RE. 

For the REFINING of other matters, as camphor, cinnabar, ſul- 
phur, lapis, ſalt, borax, &c. See CAMPHOR, CINNA- 
BAR, SULPHUR, SALT, Cc. 


which ſhews the hour by means of a thin piece of looking- 
glaſs plate, duly placed to caſt the ſun-rays to the top of a 
cieling, on which the hour-lines are drawn. See DIA L. 
REFLECTING microſcope, M1CcRoOSCOPE, 
REFLECTING /evel. 8 See J Hava 
REFLECTING teleſcope.  CTELESCOPE. 
REFLECTION, orREFLEx1on, in mechanics, the re- 
turn, or regreſſive motion of a moveable, occaſioned by the 
reſiſtance of a body, which hindered it's purſuing it's former 
direction. See Mor ION, RESISTAN CE, Oc. 


pelling it without any immediate contact. See RA v. 


It is controverted, whether there be any moment's reſt or in- | 
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terval between the incidence and the refle 
mative, ſtand the Peripatetics, and al] 


ction? fo the 
who COnceive the » 


: erer e incident te 
body— The motion of incidence, according 5 of the fine 


is wholly loſt, and deſtroyed by the reſiſtance To Authors 
ſtruck againſt ; and the moveable is thus render bay obſtach 
quieſcent in the point of contact; till a new Fe © abſolutely 
ion is produced therein, from a contrary cau c otion of 72 
The Carteſians aſſert the negative; abſolute] deny! 

at all between the incidence and reflection: corn JING am re 
motion were once deſtroyed, though but for + 2 that if the 
would be nothing to excite it again; but the ee there 
ſevere in that new ſtate, as much as if it had Ae per. 
thouſand years, See RE SH and law of NAT en at reſt 4 
Accordingly Rohault, and others, define + fell E, 
other than a change of determination; or {nine 4 1 
the former motion in a new direction. See uation gf 
NATION, c. e Eu, 
As, ſay they, a pendulum, when arrived at RA 
ſweep, does not ſtop; fo a hard body, ſtriking on 2 
hard one, does not reſt, but purſues it's motion the OE 
way, according to the eſtabliſhed law of nature 2 
from the immediate influence or impulſe of the cauſe * 5 
moved it But this doctrine is now generally ſet aſide 1 1 
Reflection is conceived by the lateſt and beſt author; 19 
tion peculiar to elaſtic bodies, whereby after ſtriking on = 
which they cannot remove, they recede, or turn ba Ia 
their elaſtic power. Sue EL AS T1c body, cb, by 


On this principle it is aſſerted, that there may be, and i; 2 
7 


lince the 
| but a new 
VIZ, the power 


reflected motion is not a continuation of the other 
motion, ariſing from a new cauſe or principle, ; 
of elaſticity, See ELASTICIT v. 

It is one of the great laws of reflection, that the angle a 724, 
cted body makes with the plane of a reflecting obſtacle, i 4 
to that wherein it ſtruek on that obſtacle, See Ax ci Do 
InciDENnCcE—FPor the ſeveral laws of motion obſerved inthe 
REFLECTIONS of bodies, ſee the article PzRCussIon, 


the rays, whereby, after impinging on the ſolid parts of bo- 
dies, or rather, after a very near approach thereto, they recede 
or are driven therefrom. See REFLEXIBILITy. 

The reſtection of the rays of light from the ſurfaces of bodies 
is the means whereby bodies become viſible. See VIS 1ox. 
And the diſpoſition of bodies to reflect this or that kind of 
rays moſt copiouſly, is the cauſe of their being of this or that 
colour, See COLOUR. 

The reflection of light from the ſurfaces of mirrors, makes 
the ſubject of catoptrics. See CATOPTRICs, 
The reflection of light, Sr Iſaac Newton has ſhewn, is not ef- 
fected by the ray's ſtriking on the very parts of the bodies; but 
by fome power of the body equally diffuſed throughout it's 
whole ſurface, whereby it acts upon the ray, attracting or re- 


'This power he ſhews to be the fame whereby, in other cir- 
cumſtances, the rays are refracted; and whereby they are at 
firſt emitted from the lucid body. See LIGHT. 

The arguments he produces to prove this are as follou— 
10. Becauſe the furfaces of poliſhed glaſſes, which to the eye 
appear ſmooth, are yet in reality very rugged and uneven; 
(poliſhing being nothing but the grating, ſcratching and break- 
ing off the coarſer protuberances, by means of fand, glab 
putty or tripoly.) If the rays of light, therefore, were rett- 
cted by ftriking on the ſolid parts of the glaſs, the refectins 
would never be fo accurate as we find they are; but the rays 
would even be as much ſcattered by the molt poliſhed glab, 3 
by the rougheſt—It remains, therefore, a problem how glak 
poliſhed by fretting ſubſtances can reflect light ſo regularly as 
it does, which problem is ſcarce otherwiſe to be ſolved than 
by ſaying, that the reflection of a ray is effected, 1 
ſingle point of the reflecting body, but by ſome power 0 11 
whole body, evenly diffuſed all over it's ſurface, and by whie 


it acts on a ray without immediate contact: for that the 


parts of bodies do act upon light at a diſtance, is already neun 


under the article INFLECTION. 1 
29, If the colours ſeparated by a priſm placed at the 2 
of a beam of light into a darkened room, be ee J = 
on a ſecond priſm placed at a greater diſtance from _ 
mer, in ſuch manner as that they all fall alike, — 
equal obliquity upon it; the ſecond priſm may be f 
to the incident rays, that thoſe which are of a blue co 1 - 
be all reflected by it ; and yet thoſe of a red colour 5 1 4 
piouſly tranſmitted Now, if the rHection were cat gry 
parts of the air or glaſs, we would ask, why, at x 
obliquity of incidence, the blue ſhould wholly boy = 
thoſe parts ſo as to be all reflected, and yet the re | 
enough to be in a great meaſure tranſmitted? _ «ſl 
o. Where two glaſſes touch e eee * . go 
reflection, and yet we ſee no reaſon Why 
a on 5 parts of the glaſs, as much when contigul 
to other glaſs, as when contiguous to al. 16 | 
4. When the top of a water-bubble, by the conti c: 
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haling of the water, grows very thin, there is 
and 8 inſenſible quantity of light reflected 
t appears intenſely black; whereas round 
where the water is thicker, the reflec- 


ſiding and ex 
ſuch à mw 

m it, that 1 
N ped that black ſpot, 


n is ſo ſtron | 
Nor it only 5 the leaſt thickneſs of thin plates or bubbles, 


that there is no manifeſt reflection, but at many other thick- 
neſſes, gradually greater and greater. For in one of 5 au- 
thor's obſervations the rays of the ſame colour were by 1 N 
tranſmitted at one thickneſs, and reflected at another t ick- 
for an indeterminate number ot ſucceſſions: and yet in 
the ſuperficies of the thinned body, where it is of one thick- 
neſs, there as are many other parts for rays to impinge on, as 
where it is of any other thickneſs. ; 

0 If red and blue rays, ſeparated by a priſm, fall ſucceſ- 
tively on a thin plate of any pellucid matter, whoſe thick- 
neſs increaſes in continual proportion, (ſuch as a plate of air 


two gl 
e's ive ples will, in the ſame part reflect all the rays 


of one CO F 
different parts, will reflect the rays of one and the ſame colour, 
at one thickneſs, and tranſmit them at another ; and thus al- 
ternately, and in infinitum—Now it can never be imagined 
that at one place the rays which for inſtance, exhibit a blue 
colour, ſhould have the fortune to ſtrike on the ſolid parts, 
and thoſe which exhibit a red to hit on the void parts of the 
body; and at another place, where the body is either a little 
thicker, or a little — ST 5 the blue 
| hit on the pores, and the red upon the ſolid parts, 
* the es of light = of glaſs = air, joe is a re- 
ion as ſtrong as in it's paſſage out of air into glaſs, or ra- 
NE i little tronger, and by many degrees ſtronger than in 
it's paſſage out of glaſs into water, | 
Now it ſeems improbable that air ſhould have more reflecting 
parts than water or glaſs: but if that ſhould be ſuppoſed, yet 
it will avail nothing; for the reflection is as ſtrong or ſtronger 
when the air is drawn from the glaſs by the air-pump, as 
when it is adjacent to it If any ſhould here object, on Des 
Cartes's hypotheſis, that though the air be drawn, there is a 
ſubtle matter remaining to ſupply it's place, which being of a 
denſer kind, is better fitted for the reflection of light than any 
other body: beſide that we have elſewhere ſhewn ſuch ſubtle 
matter to be fictitious; and that ſuppoſing it's exiſtence, and 
it's reflecting power, no light could ever have been propagated, 
but muſt have been all reflected back to the lucid body, imme- 
diatly after it was firſt emitted ; the following experiment 
does evidently convict it of falſity, 
70. If light in it's paſſage out of glaſs into air ſtrike more 
obliquely than at an angle of 40 or 41 degrees, it is wholly 
Tries, if leſs obliquely it is in great meaſure tranſmitted 
ow it is not to be imagined, that light at one degree of ob- 
liquity ſhould meet with pores enough in the air to tranſmit 
the greater part of jt, and at another degree ſhould meet with 
nothing but parts to reflect it Sell, iy conſidering 
that in it's paſſage out of air into glaſs, how oblique ſoever 
be it's incidence, it finds pores enough in the glaſs to tranſmit 
A eg wh 3 ace an A e ou It 1s not Arti by 
„but by the outmoſt ſuperficial parts of the glaſs 
there is ſtill the ſame difficulty : beſides, 5 ſuch a Aer 
on is unintelligible, and will alſo appear to be falſe by applying 
water behind ſome part of the glaſs inſtead of air: for ſo, in 
a convenient obliquity of the rays, ſuppoſe of 45 or 46 de- 
grees, at which they are all reflected where the air is adjacent 
to the glaſs, they ſhall be in great meaſure tranſmitted where | 
the water is adjacent to it: which argues, that their reflection 
or tranſmiſſion depends on the conſtitution of the air and 
water behind the glaſs, and not on the ſtriking of the rays 
upon the parts of the glaſs; the rays not being reflected un- 
till they have reached the laſt part of the ſurface, and are be- 
San to go out, For if in going out they fall upon a ſurface 
mn _ eres they PIO: the attraction of the glaſs 
avanced by an equal force the contrary way, and pre- 
2 from having it's effect by the kr N. 5 the Ia 
90 ring to it: bur if the rays in paſſing out of this laſt ſur- 
= 8 into a vacuum which has no attraCtion, or into air 
: ich has but little, not enough to counter- balance the effect 
. 1 in bs caſe the attraction of the glaſs draws them 
) Yefiects them. 
his will appear ſtill more evident, by laying two glaſs priſms 
SM object glaſſes of two cee 8 5 3 fat the 
e Fe be reren Per hn ig in Fo 
the hind ſurface of 755 . ee e 5 15 — 
Se) es are not 
2 77707 Part of an inch a- part, will be tranſmitted 
rat the ſurface, and through the air or vacuum between 
5 3 and paſs into the ſecond glaſs: but if the ſecond 
— 5 taken away, then the light paſſing out of the ſe- 
erg ot the firſt glaſs into the air or vacuum, will not 
Proceed but return into the firſt glaſs, and be reflected. 
"py it follows, that the rays are drawn back again by 
n ce in the firſt glaſs; there being nothing elle to oc- 
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as to make the water ſeem very white 


aſſes, the one plane and the other a little con- | 


lour, and tranſmit all thoſe of the other; but in 


| flection is not effected by means of any ſubtle matter, cotiti- 
guous to the hind ſurface, according to the principles of Des 
Cartes; ſince that matter ought to reflect them when the 
glaſſes were nearly contiguous, as well as when the ſecond 
glaſs is quite removed. 
Laſtly, If it be asked how ſome of the rays come to be reflec- 
ted, and others tranſmitted: and why they are not all alike 
reflected; ſuppoſing the reflection owing to the action of the 
whole ſurface? the ſame great author ſhews, that there are 
both in the rays of light, and in the bodies themſelves, cer- 
tain vibrations, (or ſome ſuch property) impreſſed on the rays, 
by the action either of the luminary that emits them, or of 
the bodies that reflect them; by means whereof it happens, 
that thoſe rays in that part of their vibration which conſpires 
with the motion of the parts of the body, enter the body, are 
refracted and tranſmitted; but thoſe in a contrary part of 
their vibration reflected. See VIBRATIONand MEDIUM. 
See alſo REFRACTION and TRANSMISSION, 
Add, that every ray of light, in it's paſlage through any re- 
fracting ſurface, is put into a certain tranſient conſtitution or 
ſtate, which in the progreſs of the ray returns at equal inter- 
vals, and diſpoſes the ray at each return to be eaſily tranſmit- 
ted through the next refracting ſurface; and between each re- 
turn to be eaſily reflected by it. | 
Theſe alternate diſpoſitions, which Sir Iſaac Newton calls fits 
of eaſy reflection, and of eaſy tranſmiſſion, he accounts for by 
ſuppoling that the rays of light, in impinging on bodies, ex- 
cite vibrations therein, which happening to move faſter tan 
the rays, when a ray is in that part of the vibration which 
conſpires with it's motion, it paſſes through; but when in 
the contrary part of the vibration, is beat back again: whence 
every ray is ſucceſſively diſpoſed to be eaſily reflected, or eaſily 
tranſmitted, by every vibration which overtakes it, See 
TRANSMISSION. | | . 
REFTIECTION, in catoptrics, is the return of a ray of light 
from the poliſhed ſurface of a ſpeculum or mirrour, driven 
thence by ſome power reſiding therein. See MIRA RO UR and 
CATOPRICS. | 
The ray thus returned is called a reflex, or reflected ray, or 
ray of reflection; and the point of the ſpeculum whence the 
return commences, the point of reflection. | 
Thus the ray AB (Tab. Optics, fig. 26.) preceeding from the 
_ radiant A, and ſtrik ing on the point of the ſpeculum B; being 
returned thence to C; BC repreſents the reflected ray, and B 
the point of reflection: in reſpect whereof AB repreſents the 
incident ray, or ray of incidence, and B the point of incidence, 
See PoINnT and RA x. 5 
Again, a line CG drawn from any point as C of the reflected 
ray BC, perpendicular to the ſpeculum, is called the cathetuis 
of reflection, or cathetus of the eye : as a line AF, drawn from 
the radiant perpendicular to the ſpeculum, is called the cathetus 
of incidence, See CATHE Tus. | 
Of the two angles which the reflected ray B C makes with the 
mirrour, the ſmalleſt, CBE, is called the angle of reflection: 
as, of the two angles the incident ray makes with the ſpecu- 
lum, the ſmalleſt ABD is called the angle of incidence. See 
ANGLE. 
If the mirrour be either concave, or convex, the ſmalleſt 
angles the ray makes with a tangent to the point of reflection 
and incidence, are the angles of reflection and incidence. 
The angle CBH which the reflected, ray makes with a per- 
pendicular to the point of reflection, is called the inclination 
of the e rays; as the angle A BH is called the inclina- 
tion of the incident ray. See INCLINATION. 
General laws of REFLECTION -I. Fa ray of light be refle- 
cted from a ſpeculum of any form ; the angle of incidence is ever 
equal to the angle of reflection—This law obtains in percuſ- 
lions of all kinds of bodies, and conſequently muſt do ſo in 
thoſe of light. See latus of PER CUss 10N, ſee alſo ANGLE. 
It might therefore be here aſſumed as an axiom : but it is of 
that importance, and it's demonſtration ſo beautiful, that we 
cannot omit it—duppoſe, then, D C (fig. 54.) an incident ray, 
propagated from the radiant D: here, though the motion of 
the ray be ſimple, yet it's determination in the line DC be- 
ing oblique with reſpect to the obſtacle, is really compounded 
of two determinations ; the one along DE, the other along 
DG. See ComPouNDd motion. | 
The force along DC, therefore is equal to the two forces 
along DG and DH. But the obſtacle G F only oppoſes one 
of the determinations, v/z. that along DG, (for it cannot 
oppoſe a determination parallel to itſelf, as DE;) therefore 
only the force along D G will be loſt by the ſtroke ; that 
along DH or GC remaining entire But a body perfectly 
elaſtic, (ſuch as we ſuppoſe the ,ray of light) will recover 
by it's elaſticity, the force it loſt by the ſhock, See EL A- 
Sir 
The ray, therefore, will recover the force DG or CH. 
Thus, retaining both it's forces, and both it's former de- 
termination HC and CF, after percuſſion, it will be im- 
pelled along CF and CH, by the fame forces as before along 
DH and DG. By it's compound motion, therefore, it will 


Calio ; 
aon their return And hence too, it follows, that the re- | 


deſcribe the right line CE, and that in the fame time as 
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of their eminences and cavities, their alternate riſings and 


point will continue to radiate upon the eye, in the ſame courſe or 
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For the particular laws of REFLECTION, ariſing from the 
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DC; and HE and DH will be equal, as being deſcribed b 
the ſame force, INow, the two triangles DCH and CH 
are equal, and conſequently their ſimilar angles equal, Since 
then, HCA=HCF; DCA the angle of incidence, is 
equal to EC F the angle of reflection. Q, E. D. 
This law is confirmed in light by an eaſy experiment. For a 
ray of the ſun falling on a mirrour, in a dark room, through 
a little hole; you will have the pleaſure to ſee it rebound, ſo 
as to make the angle of reflection equal to that of incidence. 
See CAMERA obſcura. 
The ſame may be ſhewn various other ways: thus, e. gr. 
placing a ſemicircle F i G (Tab. Optics, fig. 26.) on a mirrour 
DE, it's centre on B, and it's limb perpendicular to the 
ſpeculum ; and aſſuming equal arches, Fa and Ge; place 
an object in A, and the eye in C: then will the object be 
ſeen by a ray reflected from the point B. And if B be covered, 
the object will ceaſe to be ſeen. 
Hence, 1. If a ray of light, as HB, fall perpendicularly on 
the ſurface of a ſpeculum DE, it will be reflected back upon 
itſelf, | 
29. From the ſame point of a ſpeculum, ſeveral rays canno 
be reflected to the ſame point; for in that caſe all the ſeveral 
angles of reflection would be equal to the ſame angle of inci- 
dence; which is abſurd, 2 

o. One ray as AB cannot be reflected to two or more points 

or in that caſe all it's angles of reflection would be equal to the 
ſame angle of incidence; which is as abſurd as before. See 
RADIANT, | 
II. Each point of a ſpeculum reflects rays falling on it, from 
each part of an objet — Hence, ſince ſeveral rays coming from, 
ſeveral parts of a radiant object, cannot be reflected from 
the ſame point of a ſpeculum to the ſame point ; the rays that 
flow from different points of the object, are ſeparated after re- 
flection: and hence each ray ſhews the point whence it pro- 
ceeded. See VISION. | 
On this principle it is that the rays reflected from mirrours 
or looking-glaſſes, exhibit the appearances of objects placed 
before them. See Look1iNG-GLASS. 
And hence we eaſily conceive why rough bodies exhibit no 
images; in regard they reflect the light in ſuch manner as to 
confound rays which proceed from different points, by means 


fallings—But for this, all hard bodies would be mirrours. 
III. If the eye C, and the radiant point A change places; the 


path as before. 

For if the object be removed from A to C, it will ſtill ra- 
diate on it's former point of reflection B; but there can be 
but one right line drawn between the two points G and D; 
and the rays are right lines, Therefore that which was be- 
fore the ray of reflection, will now be the ray of incidence; 
and ſince it will be reflected under the ſame angle as that under 
which it fell, that which was before the ray of incidence, will 
now be the ray of reflection. So that the object removed to 
C, will radiate on the eye placed in A, by the right lines CB 
and BA. Q. E. D. 

Hence, an object is ſeen by the reflected ray AB, with the 
eye placed in A, the ſame, as if the eye were in AC, and 
the object in A. 35 

The truth of this theorem is fo eaſily confirmed by experi- 
ment, that ſome, with Euclid, aſſume it as a principle ; and 
demonſtrate the great law of reflection therefrom — Thus; 
ſuppoſe the angle of incidence a little greater than the angle 
of reflection; then will the angle A BF be greater than that 
CBE. Wherefore, changing the places of the eye and the 
object, the angle CBE will become the angle of incidence; 
and therefore CBE greater than ABF, by the ſuppoſition. 
So that the ſame angle A BF will be both greater and ſmaller 
than the other CBE ; which being abſurd, ABE cannot be 
greater than CBE—The ſame abſurdity will follow, if you 
ſuppoſe the angle of incidence leſs than the angle of reflection 
Since then the angle of incidence can neither be greater nor 
leſs than that of reflection, it muſt be equal to it. 


IV. The plane of reflection, that is, the plane wherein the in- 
cident and reflected rays are found, is perpendicular to the fur- 
face of the ſpeculum ; and in ſpherical ſpecula paſſes through the, 


centre, See PLANE, 
Hence the cathetus both of incidence and reflection is in the 
plane of reflection. See CAT HET US. 
That the plane of reflection is perpendicular to the ſpeculum, is 
aſſumed by Euclid, Alhazen, and others, as a principle, with- 
out any demonſtration; as being evident from all obſervation 
and experiment. 
V. The image of an object ſeen in a mirrour, is in the cathetus 
of incidence — This the antients aſſumed as a principle: and, 
hence, ſince the image is certainly in the reflected ray, they in- 
ferred it muſt appear in the point of concourſe of the reflected 
ray with the cathetus of incidence; which indeed holds uni- 
verſally in plane and ſpherical mirrours, and uſually in concave 
ones; a few caſes only excepted, as is ſhewn by Kepler. 


Point of REFLECTION, See the article po 
REFLECTION of the moon, is a term . 


REFLECTION is allo uſed in the Coperni 


REFLECTION is allo uſed figuratively for an 


REFLEX, REFLECT, in painting, is underſtood 


To REFORM, in a military ſenſe, 


circumſtances of the ſeveral kinds of [pecula, or mirrours, plane, 
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concave, convex, &. ſee them laid duun mr 
e 


MIRROUR. artig 


for what we otherwiſe call her variation; K author 
inequality in her motion, whereby her +; eing the thirq 
e 


the quadratures, differs from her place 8 Place out of 


Moon, © equated. See 


diſtance of the pole from the horizon of che lc for the 


the ſame thing as the fun's declination i 5 Which j, 
See DECL1 s ATION, in the Ptolemai ſyſtem. 
mind, whereby, turning as it were back re of the 
itſelf and it's own operations it's object; and c * it mak 

templates the manner, order, and laws which © "TO 
perceiving, reaſoning, willing, judging, doubtin Wh in 
&c. and frames itſelf new ideas of the tn. ler 
therein. See SOUL, FACULTyY, PER " 

Ip BEA, &c. 5 


© 


PTION, 


places in a picture which are ſuppoſed to be 5 
a 


light reflected from ſome other body rep f 
pee 8 LiGHT, ; N Tpretented in the fn 
r, reflexes may be defined thoſe places which he! 
neral for that illumines the hols piece, der * 
ticular light, from their fituation with reipect poo fr 
illumined poliſhed body that reflects part of the rays * wn 
upon them, See COLOUR. FT OT 
Reflexes are ſcarce ſenſible except in the ſhadowed parts=Th 
management of the reflexes requires a world of accurac i 
skill-All reflected light is ſuppoſed to carry With it A 
the colour of the body which reflects it; ſo that thoſe | 
which receive this light, muſt have their colour ad. 
tinged with that colour. But the fame place may reccive 8 
flexes from different objects, differently coloureh, and thoſe 
again receive reflexes, from others—The painter thereforemuſt 
have a view to every circumſtance of the colour, light and po- 
ſition of each figure; muſt conſider what effect each Hg 
others, and purſue nature through all the variety of mixtures 
See CL AlR-ob/cure. : 


REFLEX viſion, or REFLECTED vi/on, is that performed 


by means of rays reflected from the poliſhed ſurfaces of objett 
to the eye. See VisionandREeyLEcTioOn, 
Reflex viſion is the ſubject of catoptrics. See CaTopTRICS 
— Under reflex viſion come all the phænomena of ſpecula or 
mirrours of all kinds, See MIRROUR. 


REFLEXIBILITY of the rays of light, is that property 


whereby they are diſpoſed to be reflected. See REPURC-/ 
TION. 

Or, it is their diſpoſition to be turned back into the ſame me- 
dium, from any other medium on whoſe ſurface they fall— 
Hence thoſe rays are ſaid to be more or leſs reflerible, which 
are returned back more or leſs eaſily under the ſame incidence, 
See RAY, 

Thus if light paſs out of glaſs into air, and by being inclined 
more and more to the common ſurface of the glaſs and air, 
begins at length to be totally reflected by that ſurface ; thoſe 
ſorts of rays which at like incidences are reflected moſt copi- 
ouſly ; or the rays which by being inclined begin ſooneſt to be 
totally reflected, are moſt reflex:ble, | 
That rays of light are of different colours endued with dife- 
rent degrees of reflexibility, was firſt diſcovered by vir luc 
Newton; and is ſhewn by the following experiment—App- 
ing a prim DFE, (Tab. Optics, fig. 55.) whoſe angles ar 


* each 45, to the aperture C of a darkened room, in fuch man- 


ner as that the light is reflected from the baſe in G: the violet 
rays are ſeen firſt reflected in HG; the other rays continun 
ſtill refracted in I K—After the violet, the blue are all rei 
Red, then the green, &c, See PRISM. . 

Hence it appears, that the differently coloured rays, differ in 
degree of reflexibility. See COLOUR. - 
From other experiments it appears, that thoſe rays which ue 
more reflexible, are allo moſt refrangible. See REFRAY- 
GIBILITY. 


REFLEXION. See the article REF LET 10N. : 
REFLUX of the /ca, the ebbing of the water; ot it's retu 


ſrom the ſhore. It is thus called, as being the oppolite motion 
to the flood, or flux. See Fruxand TIDE. ad 


REFORM, a re eſtabliſhment, or revival of former nes 


diſcipline; or a correction of the reigning abuſes therein. 
REFORMATION, , 
The term is much uſed in a monaſtic ſenſe, for the _ 
an order or congregration of religious to the antien* — 
of the rule, from which it had gradually ſwerved 3 ilch 
for the improving on the antient rule and ene 
and voluntarily making it more ſevere. See ORD 


RELIGIOVs. 8 5 1 
In this ſenſe the order of St Barnard is faid to be 22 


arm of that of St Benedict. See BERNARDIN an 


i duce a comp 


2 
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or other body of men, either by disbanding the 
breaking a part, and retaining the reſt ; or 
rporating them in other regiments — Hence, 
REFORMADO, orREFORME D officer, one whole troop, 
company is ſuppreſſed in a reform, and he continued either 
1 whole or half pay, doing duty in the regiment. 
A reformed captain on foot follows the company, and aſſiſts 
the 23 officer as a ſecond ; but ſtill maintains his degree 


and precedence. See CaPTAIN, 


regiment, 
whole, or only 
ſometimes by inco 


,rming, or correcting an error, or abuſe in religion, diſci- 
pline, or the like, See REFORM. 


-rmation of the Roman calendar by Pope Gregory, 
2 in the year 1582, chiefly by the advice of Aloy- 
Gus Lilius, and Clavius. See CALENDAR, 

The reformation religion, called by way of eminence, the 
reformation, Was begun by the elector of Saxony, at the ſol- 
licitation of Luther, about the middle of the ſixteenth century. 

THERANISM. | 
3 VIII. of England, happening to have then a 
pique againſt pope Clement VII. by reaſon of his perſiſting 
in not allowing of his divorce from queen Catherine of Auſtria, 
fell in with the torrent, aboliſhed the pope's ſupremacy, ſeized 
the monaſteries, and other religious houſes, and divided their 
lands among the nobility and gentry. _ 

In every thing elſe he perſevered a papiſt—So that the Refor- 
mation went on but lamely in his time — Under his ſon 
Edward VI. it went much farther ; but was all undone again 
by his ſucceſſor queen Mary, who re-eſtabliſhed the antient 
ſuperſtitions. _ 

But the executions of above 500 people, who were burnt for 
the proteſtant faith in the five years of her reign, ſo alienated 
the people from popery, that queen Elizabeth, her ſiſter, 


length, and to ſettle it on the foot whereon it now ſtands 
among us. | - 

Right of REFORMATION, jus REFORMATIONIS, is a 
right which the princes of Germany claim to reform the 


the ſpiritual as well as the temporal power, 
The jus reformationzs is annexed to the ſoveraignty; by this 
they have the power of conſcience, the diſpoſition of eccleſi- 
aſtical revenues, &'c. as they enjoyed the ſame at the treaty 
of Munſter in 1624. 
REFORMED calendar CALENDAR, 
REFORMED church 85 the ade Gu URCH, 
REFORMED officer REFORMADO. 
REFRACTED dials, are ſuch as ſhew the hour by means 
of ſome refracting tranſparent fluid. See DI a L. 
Tf a pin or ſtick be ſet up, or any point be aſſigned in a 
concave bowl or diſh, for the centre of the dial ; and a hori- 
zontal dial be applied over the fame ; aſſigning the meridian 
line on the edges of the bowl; and marking out the reſt of 
the hour lines alſo on the edges of the bow! : them taking 
away the horizontal dial, and elevating a ſtring or thread from 
the end of the ſaid pin over the meridian line, as much as is 
the latitude or elevation of the pole of the place — Then, by 
bringing the thread to caſt a ſhadow on any hour-point for- 
merly marked out on the edges of the bowl, by a candle or 
the like ; that ſhade in the bowl is the true hour-line : and 
if the bow] be full of water, &c. when this is done; it will 
never ſhew the true hour by the ſhadow of the top of the pin, 
„ but when filled again with the ſame liquor. 
REFRACTED ray, or ray of REFRACTION, SceRAY 

2 REFRACTION, 

EFRACTED wi/ton, See the article VISION. 
K REFRACTION, RzFRACTIO, in mechanics, the de- 

| vation of a moving body from it's direct courſe, by reaſon of 
the different denſity of the medium it moves in ; or a flexion 
and change of determination, occaſioned by a body's falling 
obliquely out of one medium into another of a different den- 
2 * Moro nu. | | 
Thus a ball A, (Tab. Mechanics, fig. £2.) moving in the air 
in the line A B, and falling obige 05 the = — of the 
_ CD, does not proceed ſtraight to E, but deviates or is 
2 ected to F— Again, if the ball moving in water in the 
lame line A B ſhould fall obliquely on a ſurface of air C D; 
it will not proceed ſtraight to E, nor yet defle& to F, but to G. 
n the deflection in each caſe is called the refraction; and 

FO Caſes are diſtinguiſhed by means of the perpendicular 
850 that, BG being called refraction towards the perpendi- 
= or to the axis of refrattion ; and the other B F „refracti- 

2 the perpendicular, or from the axis of refraction. 
_ uns are ſuppoſed to ariſe hence, that the ball ar- 
ket . 2 , Fg = oe _ wy more reſiſtance or oppoſition 
Ce Þ AF rom the tide of the water, than from the 
4 * 5 r Su, and 8 the latter more reſiſtance 

„ W is now the {| 

332 0 2 is that of the air. OO 

57% 1aw of refraction, then, which holds in all bod 
a ; þ 5 5 a ies 
nd all mediums, is, that a body paſſing obliquely out of a 
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REFORMATION, REFORMATIO, the act of e- 


found it no hard matter to carry the reformation to it's full | - 


church in their reſpective territories ; as being inveſted with | 


| mpau, 


medi : ; 
4 edium which reſis it more into another, which reſiſts it 
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Jeſs, is refracted towards the perpendicular; and in paſſing 
out of a medium which oppoſes it leſs into another which 
oppoſes it more, is refracted from the perpendicular. 

Hence the rays of light falling out of air into water are re- 
fracted towards the perpendicular; whereas a ball thrown into 
the water is refracted from it ; by reaſon water, which reſiſts 
the motion of light leſs than air, reſiſts that of the ball 
more: or, to ſpeak more juſtly, by reaſon watef, by it's 
greater attraction, accelerates the motion of the rays of light 
more than air does: for that this is the true cauſe of re- 
fraction, at leaſt in light, ſhall be ſhewn underREFR a @C- 
T1on of light. 

To have a body refracted, it is neceſſary it fall obliquely on 
the ſecond medium—In perpendicular incidences there is no 
refraction. | 

V offius, indeed, and Snellius imagined they had obſerved a per- 
pendicular ray of light undergo a refraciion; a perpendicular 
object appearing in the water nearer than in reality it was: 
but this was to attribute that to a refraction of the perpendi- 
cular rays, which was owing to the divergency ct the oblique 
rays after refraction, from a nearer point. 

Yet is there a manifeſt refraction even of perpendicular rays 
found in iſſand cryſtal. See [land CRYSTAL. 

Rohault adds, that though an oblique incidence be neceſſary 
in all other mediums we know of; yet the obliquity muſt _ 
not exceed a certain degree—lIf it do, the body will not pe- 
netrate the medium, but be reflected, inſtead of refracted— 
Thus cannon balls in ſea engagements, falling very obliquely 
on the ſurface of the water, are obſerved to mount a-loft 
again, and frequently to ſweep the men from off the oppoſite 
decks: and the like happens to the little ſtones wherewith 
children make their ducks and drakes. 

The antients confounded refraction with reflection; and it was 

Sir Iſaac Newton, who firſt taught us the juſt difference be- 

tween them—He ſhews withall, that there is a good deal of 
analogy between them; and particularly in the caſe ef light. 
Sce REFLECTION and REFRACTION of light, 

The laws of refraction of the rays of light in mediums dif- 
ferently terminated, 7. e. whoſe ſurfaces are plain, concave, 
convex, &c, make the ſubject of dioptrics. See DIO - 
TRICS, a 

By refraction it is, that convex glaſſes, or lenſes collect the 
rays, magnify objects, burn, Sc. See LENS, Convex, 
and CONCAVE. 8 

Hence the foundation of microſcopes, teleſcopes, &c. See 

 MicRoscoPps and TELESCOPE, c. 

By refraction it is, that all remote objects are ſeen out of 
their real places; particularly, that the heavenly bodies are 
apparently higher than they are in reality, Sc. See APP A- 
RENT and PLACE. See alſo REFRACTION aftronomi- 
cal. 

REFRACTION of light, in optics, is an inflexion or devia- 
tion of the rays from their rectilinear courſe upon falling 
obliquely out of one medium into another, of a different 
denſity, See RA xv. 

The refraction of light Sir Iſaac Newton ſhews is not per- 
formed by the rays falling on the very ſurface of bodies; 
but without any contact, by the action of ſome power in 
bodies equally diffuſed throughout their ſurfaces; by which 
ſame power acting in other circumſtances, they are alſo emit- 
ted and reflected. See LIGHT. 
The ſame arguments whereby we have proved that reflection 
is perſormed without immediate contact, go a great way to- 
wards demonſtrating the ſame of refraction : to which may be 
added the following ones, 
19, Becauſe if when light falls out of glaſs into air, with the 
utmoſt obliquity it will be tranſmitted at, it be then made to 
fall a little more obliquely, it becomes wholly reflected For, 
the power of the glaſs alter it have refracted light emerging 
as obliquely as poſſible, ſuppoſing the rays to fall ſtill more 
obliquely, will be too ſtrong to let any of the rays paſs; 
2 inſtead of being refracted they will be all re- 
„ | 
29, Becauſe in thin-lamellz, or plates of glafs, light is re- 
flected and refracted ſeveral times alternately, as the thickneſs 
of the lamellæ increaſes in arithmetical progreſſion For here 
it depends on the thickneſs of the lamina which of the two 
it ſhall do; whether reflect it, or let it be tranſmitted, 
30. Becauſe whereas the power of other bodies both to reflect 
and refract light are very nearly proportional to their denſi- 
ties; yet unctuous and ſulphurous bodies are found to reflect 
more ſtrongly than according to their denſities For as the 
rays act more ſtrongly on thoſe bodies to kindle them, than 
on others; ſo do they, again, by their mutual attraction, 
act more ſtrongly on the rays to refract them. 
Loftly, Becauſe not only thoſe rays tranſmitted through glaſs 
are found to be refracted, but alſo thoſe paſſing in the air, or 
in a vacuum near it's extremities, or even near the extremes 
of many opake bodies, e. gr. the edge of a knife, undergo a 
ſimilar inflection, from the attraction of the body. See IN- 
FL ECTION. | 
The manner wherein refraction is performed by meer at- 
| traction, 


traction, without contact, may be thus accounted for. Suppoſe d 


HI (Tab, Optics, fig. 56.) the boundary of two mediums, 
N and O; the firſt the rarer, e. gr. air; the ſecond the 
denſer, e. gr. glaſs; the attraction of the medium here will 
be as their denfities—Suppoſe PS to be the diſtance to which 
the attracting force of the denſer medium exerts itſelf within 


the rarer, | 
Let now a ray of light Aa fall obliquely on the ſurface 


' which ſeparates the mediums ; or rather, on the ſurface PS, 
where the action of the ſecond and more reſiſting medium | 


commences. All attraction being performed in lines perpen- 
dicular to the attractive body, as the ray arrives at a, it will 
begin to be turned out of it's rectilinear courſe, by a ſupe- 


| rior force wherewith it is attracted by the medium O, more 


than by the medium N, i. e. by a force wherewith it is driven 
towards it in a direction perpendicular to it's ſurface — Hence 
the ray is bent out of it's right line, in every point of it's paſ- 
ſage between PS and RT, within which the attraction acts. 
Between thoſe lines, therefore it deſcribes a curve 4 B b. 


But beyond RT, being out of the ſphere of attraction of the 


medium N, it will proceed uniformly in a right line, accord- 
ing to the direction of the curve in the point 6, 
Again, ſuppoſe N the denſer and more reſiſting medium, O 
the rarer; and HI the boundary, as before; and let RI be 
the diſtance to which the denſer medium exerts it's attractive 
force within the rarer: even when the ray has paſſed the 
point B, it will be within the ſphere of ſuperior attraction 


of the denſer medium; but that attraction acting in lines 
perpendicular to it's ſurface, the ray will be continually 


drawn from it's ſtraight courſe BM perpendicularly towards 
HI: thus having two forces or directions, it will have a 


compound motion, whereby inſtead of BM it will deſcribe | 


Bm; which Bm, will in ſtrictneſs be a curve. | 
Laſily, After it has arrived in m, being out of the influence 
of the medium N, it will perſiſt uniformly in a right line, 


in the direction wherein the extreme of the curve leaves it. 


Thus we ſee how refra#ion is performed, both towards the 


perpendicular, and from it. 
But note, the attraction of the denſer medium, e. gr. N, is 


- continually diminiſhing as the ray proceeds from B, towards 


the limit of attraction RT; in regard fewer and fewer parts 
ſtill come to act: at TH, e. gr. all the parts between that and 


Ps attract, but at RT, none but thoſe in the line HI Note, 


alſo, that the diſtance between PS and RT being ſmall, 


when we conſider refractions, no notice is taken of the curve 
part of the ray; but we conſider it as conſiſting of two 


ſtraight lines, CB, AB, or B, AB. 


REF RAT ION, in dioptrics, is the infection or bending of 


the rays of light, in paſſing the ſurfaces of glaſſes, lenſes, 
and other tranſparent bodies of different denſities. 
Thus a ray, as AB, (Tab. Optics, fig. 56.) falling obliquely 


from the radiant A, upon a point B, in a diaphanous ſurface, 


HI rarer or denſer than the medium along which it was pro- 
pagated from the radiant ; it has it's direction there altered by 


f 


the action of the new medium, and inſtead of procceding to 
M deviates, e. gr. to C. | | 


This deviation is called the refraction of the ray: B C the re- 


Fracted ray, or line of refraction; and B the point of refrac- 
tion. See RA, LINE, and Poi Nr. 


The line AB is called the line of incidence, or ray of inci- 


dence; and in reſpect hereof B is alſo called the point F inci- 
denca, See INCIDENCE. | 
The plane wherein both the incident and refracted rays are 


found, is called the plane of refraction ; a right line BE 


drawn in the refracting medium perpendicular to the refrac- 
ting ſurface in the point of refraction B, is called the ax:s of 
refraction—And a right line DB drawn perpendicular to the 
refracting ſurface, in the point of incidence B, along the 
medium through which the ray fell, is called the avis of in- 
cidence. See PLANE, Axis, Oc. 

The Angle ABI included between the incident ray, and the 
refracting ſurface, is called the angle of incidence; and the 
angle ABD included between the incident ray, and the axis 
of incidence, is called the angle of inclination — The angle 
MBC which the refracted ray makes with the incident, is 
called the angle of refraction; and the angle CBE which the 
refracted ray makes with the axis of refraction, is called the 
refracted angle. See ANGLE, | 


General laws of REFRACTION -I. A ray of light in it's 


paſſage out of a rarer, into a denſer medium, e. gr, out of air 


into glaſs, is refracted towards the perpendicular, i. e. towards 
the axis of refraction, 
Hence, the refracted angle is leſs than the angle of inclination : 


and the angle of refraction leſs than that of incidence; as they 
would be equal, were the ray to proceed ſtraight from A to M. 


Hence, allo a ray perpendicular to the refracting ſurface, will 


paſs through without being refracted; as it cannot be refrac- 


ted to the perpendicular. The phyſical cauſe thereof is, that 


the attraction of the denſer medium, which in incidences obli- 


que to it's ſurface acting perpendicular to that ſurface, draws 
the ray out of it's courſe: this attraction, we ſay, in a per- 


pendicular incidence, acts in the direction of the ray. 


— 
s 


tion be out of air into glaſs, it is found 


inclination, to the ſine of the refracted ang 
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20. The ratio of the fine 1 the angle of inclinatin 


of the refracted angle, is fixed and conflant ; viz, if th 
3 5 e 


to 76; but leſs than 115 to 76; that is, Mi as 11 


This ratio, affigned by Huygens, agrees w. Zto2, 
Iſaac Newton, who mk rhe Rn of þ wg e 
nation to the ſine of the refracted angle, as 21 * © of incl. 
is, likewiſe, - nearly as 3 to 2—Indeed ha 15 ol Which 
rence in the quantity of refraction, in different cory e diſfe. 
0 


but in phyſical matters, preciſeneſs is not neceſſar f glaſs; | 


. n raj 
ne of the ans : 


that is, nearly as 4 to 3; which agrees . Sir 150 0 187, 
ton's obſervation, who makes it as 529 to Moor ac New. 
wine, the ſame great author makes the ratio as oe Pirit of 
which is not far from the ſeſquitertian ratio In 100 to 73; 
it as 385 1 to 3850. ar be makes 
W hence the different refractive power in differen 
is not determined—Clear water, of all others, 


wafer, Des Cartes found, the ratio of the! 


in proportion to the quantity of ſalt, 81 
ſhews, that in many bodies, 8 glaſs, N 
pſeudo-topaz, c. the een power is proporti 
their denſities; only in ſulphurous bodies, as cam * 
olive, amber, ſpirit of turpentine, &c. the 8 7 
three times greater than in other bodies of equal denſ ö 
they have the refractive power with reſpe& to ec 
nearly as their denſities—As to air, he ſhews that a 
light in traverſing quite through the atmoſphere, is - * 
the ſame it would be were it to paſs with the fame "acted 
out of a vacuum into air of equal denſity with that t 
loweſt part of the atmoſphere, See AI R. = 
From the law juft laid down, it follows that one angle 
inclination, and it's correſponding > game: angle bein : : 
by obſervation; the refracted angles correſpondin 3 
ſeveral other angles of inclination, are eaſily 85 * : 
Now, Zahnius and Kircher have found, that if the b le of 
inclination be 70% the refractad angle will be 380 ow R 
which principle Zahnius has conſtructed a table of 33 
out of air into glaſs, for the ſeveral degrees of the angle of bs 
clination ; a ſpecimen whereof follows: 


Wo or 
ty; yet 
h Other, 


Ang. rey Angle of 


Inclin —.— Refradtion. Inclin. ngle, Refraction. 
19 sos 40 5 %% 19 55] | 2109 6539710, 920747 


FT 20 


Ang. of | gryorng Into 


13 11 35 b 48 25 
3 [> ©3Þ 5950 39 19 29 29 flo 30 31 
4 2 49 5 19 35 45 28 9 19 16 50 47 
„ 3.455 39 37 g99 i41 51 40 8 8 20 


ſtrate the refractions of glaſſes. 


Hence it appears that if the angle of inclination be leſs than 200, 
the angle of refraction out of air into glaſs, is almoſt 2 of the 
angle of inclination: and therefore a ray 1s refracted to the 


axis of refraction, by almoſt a third part of the quantity of 


it's angle of inclination—And on this principle it is that 
Kepler and moſt other dioptrical writers, demonſtrate the re- 
fractions in glaſſes. 
The conſtant ratio of the ſines of the angles of inclination, 
and the refracted angles was firſt diſcovered by Willeb, Snel- 
lius—It is vulgarly attributed to Des Cartes; who having ſeen 
it in Snellius's MS, firſt publiſhed it in his dioptrics, without 
naming Snellius; as we are informed by Huygens. 
Indeed, as the rays of light are not all of the ſamedegree of 
refrangibility ; this conſtant ratio muſt be different in diffe- 
rent kinds The ratio therefore obſerved by authors 1s to be 
underſtood of rays of the mean refrangibility, i. e. of green 
rays. The difference of refraction between the leaſt and moſt 
— rays, that is between violet. and red rays, Sir Tac 
ewton ſhews it about ½ part of the whole refraction of 
the mean refrangible; which difference he owns 1s ſo 
that there ſeldom needs to be any regard had to it. Ser Rx- 
FRANGIBILITY. © 1 
3e. When a ray paſſes out of a denſer into a rarer —_ 
e. gr. out of glaſs into air, it is refracted from the perp# = 
lar, or from the' axis of refraction—And hence the angle o 
+ hg is greater than the angle of inclination. ; 
ence, alſo, if the angle of inclination be leſs than 5 : 
MBC is a equal to + of M BE—Therefore M 


one half of CBE : conſequently, if the refraction be out . 


glaſs into air; and the angle of inclination leſs _ the 


ray is refracted from the axis of refraction by alm 
10 of ths angle of inclination—And this is the 3 3 
trical principle uſed by moſt authors after Kepler, to 


If the refraction be out of air into glaſs, the mes 
fine of inclination to the ſine of the refracted 2 1 
2 to 3; if out of air into water, as 4 to 5 -_ No 5 bn 
refraction be the contrary way, viz. out of glaſs 4 aces 
air; the ratio of the ſines in the former caſe, W! 


in the latter as 4 to 3. fan- 
. eat ue Zo fiir whether net 
veæ, 1s refracted after the ſame manner as if a / nee: 
which is a tangent to the curve in the point of me For 


3 to the 2 
refrac. 


ther of Sir 


le of 


is ſeſq 
greater 
Hence, 
IN a fr. 
place o 
the rat 
Water, 
than in 
4. If a 
mediun 
greater 
than t! 
angle 0 
theorem 
the ſine 
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ence, 
ſtance 0 
Inc dend 
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ing i infinitel 
or the curve and plane ſurface touching it, have an in y 
ot common to them both, (each being originally gene- 
80. by the flux of a point.) But a ray is refracted in ſuch a 
lietle part; therefore it is the ſame as if it were refracted in 
|; a plane. | f 
> right line EF (fig. 57.) cut a refracting ſurface 
G I at right angles; and if from any point in the denſer 
dium as D be drawn DC parallel to the incident ray 
AB: this will meet the refratted ray in C; and will be 
js it as the ſine of the refracted angle to the fine of the an- 
nclination. 
£9. if BC paſs out of glaſs into air, it is in a ſubſequial- 


terate ratio to CD; if out of air into glaſs, in a feſquialte- | 


rate ratio to CD. 5 
Hence, alſo, if light paſs out of water into air; CB is in a 


ſubſeſquitertian ratio to CD; if out of air into water in a 
ſeſquitertian. See fig. 57. and 58. 

Laws of REFRACT1ON i plane ſurfaces —19, If parallel rays 
be refracted out of one tranſparent medium into another of 
different denſity, they will continue parallel after refraction, 
The phyſical reaſon is, that being parallel, their obliquity, or 
angle of incidence is the ſame: but at equal obliquities we 
have ſhewn the refraction is equal ; conſequently the paralle- 


liſm which they had before the refraction, will be retained 


fter 1t, 

But this may be alſo demonitrated geometrically, thus: if the 
rays be perpendicular to the refracting ſurface, = will paſs 
without any refraction 3; conſequently being parallel before 
their po ſſage, they will be ſo after it. If they fall obliquely, as 
AB and DC, the angles of incidence o an u, and conſequent- 
ly alſo the angle of inclination æ andy, will be equal, But 
the fines of the angles of inclination x and y, have the ſame 
ratio to the fines of the refracted angles m and n; therefore 
the refracted angles m and 7 are alſo equal; conſequently the 
refracted rays are parallel. | 

Hence a glaſs, plain on both ſides, being turned directly to the 
ſun; the light paſſing through it will be propagated after the 
ſame manner as if the glaſs were away: for the rays being per- 
pendicular will paſs without refraction—lIf the glaſs be turned 
obliquely to the ſun, the light after refraction will be of the 
fame intenſity as before; the intenſity depending on the ſpiſ- 
ſitude or cloſeneſs of the rays, and on the angle wherein 
they ſtrike the object, or the eye, both which are here unva- 
ried. See RA x. FR; 

2. If two rays CD and CP, (fg. 59.) proceeding from the 
ſame radiant C, and falling on a plane ſurface of a different 
denſity, ſo as the points of refraction D and P are equally 
diſtant from the cathetus of incidence G K; the refracted 
rays DF and PQ have the ſame virtual focus, or point of 
diſperſion G. See VIRTUAL, 

Hence, 19. Since in rays very near each other, the diſtance 
from the cathetus 1s the ſame as to ſenſe; very near rays will 
diverge from the ſame point G, 7. e. have the fame virtual fo- 
cus G—And hence, 29, When refracted rays falling on the 
eye placed out of the cathetus of incidence, are either equally 
diſtant from the cathetus, or very near each other; they will 
flow upon the eye, as if they came to it from the point G; 
23 the point C will be ſeen by the refracted rays as 
in G. 
3. If a ray CD fall obliquely out of a thinner into a denſer me- 
dium, having a plane ſurface; the diſtance of the radiant point 

CK will have a leſs ratio to the point of diſperſion, or vir- 

tual focus K G, than the fine of the refracted angle to the ſine 
of the angle of inclination—But if the diſtance of the point 
of refraction from the cathetus of incidence K D be lefs than 
the eleventh or nineteenth part of the diſtance of the radiant 
point CK; and if in the former caſe the tenth, in the lat- 
ter the hundreth part thereof be ſo ſmall that it cannot be 
aligned or need not be minded, then will CK be to K G, 
as to ſenſe, in the ratio of the ſine of the refracted angle, to 
the ſine of the angle of inclination. | 
Hence, 19, If the refraction be out of air into glaſs, the di- 
ſtance of the point of diſperſion of rays near the cathetus, 
is ſeſquialterate, of the radiant point; of more remote rays 
greater than ſeſquialterate, | l 
Hence, 29, If the eye be placed in a denſe medium, objects 
ma rarer will appear more remote than they are; and the 
place of the image in any given caſe, may be determined from 
the ratio of the refraction—Thus to fiſhes ſwimming under 


water, objects out of the water muſt appear farther diſtant | 


than in reality they are. 


4. If a ray DG fall obliquely out of a denſer, into à 

medium AB, the 5 as of 5 radiant point 'G . 1 
Stcater ratio to the diſtance of the point of diſperſion K C 
than the ſine of the refracted angle has to the ſine of the 
4 of inclination— In the other caſe of the preceding 
32 KG will be to KC, as to ſenſe, in the ratio of 
7 4 _ ds refracted angle, to the fine of the angle of in- 
Hence, 10. 


ſtance of th 
incidence, 1 


If the refraction be out glaſs into air, the di- 
e point of diſperſion of rays near the cathetus of 


. ſubſeſquialterate of the diſtance of the radiant-| 
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point. That of the more remote rays is leſs than ſubſeſqul- 
alterate, | 

But, 20. If the refraction be out of water into air, the di- 
ſtance of the point of diſperſion of rays near the cathetus, is 
ſubſeſquitertian ; of thoſe more remote, leſs than ſubſeſqui- 
tertian, 

And, 39. The eye therefore being in a rarer medium, objects 
placed in a denſer appear nearer than they are; and the place 
of the image may be determined in any given caſe by the ratio 
of. refraction Hence the bottom of a veſſel full of water, 
is raiſed by refraction, to a third part of it's height, with 
reſpe& to an eye perpendicularly over the refracting ſurface 
and hence fiſhes and other bodies under water, appear nearer 
than they really are, | 
5. If the eye be placed in a rarer medium, an object ſeen in 
a denſer medium, by a ray refracted in a plane ſurface, will 
appear larger than it really is—lf the object be in a rarer, 


and the eye in a denſer medium, the object will appear leſs 


than it is—And in each caſe the apparent magnitude is to the 
real one in a ratio compounded of the diſtance of the point 


to which the rays tend before refraction, from the refracting 


ſurface FL (fig. 60.) to the diſtance of the eye G L, from 


the ſame, and of the diſtance of the object from the eye 


GM, to it's diſtance from a point to which the rays FM 
tend before 4 pg 

Hence, 19. If the object AB be very remote; FM will 
be phyſically equal to GM; and therefore the real magnitude 
MB to it's apparent one MH, as GL to FL, or the di- 


ſtance of the eye G from the refracting plane to the diſtance 


of the point of convergence F from the ſame plane. 

Hence, 20. Objefs under water, to an eye in the air, appear 
larger than they are; and to fiſhes under water, objects in the 
air appear leſs than they are. 


Laws of REFRACTION in ſpherical ſurfaces, both concave 


and convex—1, A ray of light DE ( fg. 61.) parallel to the 
axis of a denſer ſphere, after a ſingle refraction in E, falls in 
with the axis in the point F, beyond the centre C. 

For the ſemidiameter CE drawn to the point of refraction E, 
is perpendicular to the ſurface K L, and is therefore the axis 
of refraction; but a ray out of a rarer into a denſer medium, 
we have ſhewn, is refracted towards the perpendicular, or the 
axis of refraction; therefore the ray DE will converge to the 
axis of the ſphere AF; and will, therefore at length concur 
with it; and that beyond the centre C, in F, becauſe the 
angle of refraction FE H is leſs than the angle of inclination 
CEH. 

2. If a ray DE fall on a ſpherically convex ſurface of a denſer 
medium, parallel to it's axis AF; the ſemidiameter CE will 
be to the refracted ray EF in the ratio of the ſine of the re- 
fracted angle, to the fine of the angle of inclination : but the 
diſtance of the focus or point of concurrence from the centre 
CF, is to the refracted ray FE in the ratio of the ſine of the 
refrafted angle to the fine of the angle of inclination. 

3. If a ray DE fall on a denſer ſpherical convex ſurface K L, 
parallel to the axis AF; the diſtance of the focus from the re- 
fracting ſurface FB, is to it's diſtance from the centre FC; 
in a ratio greater than that of the ſine of the angle of inclina- 
tion to the fine of the refracted angle But if the rays be 
very near the axis, and the angle of inclination BCE onl 
of a few degrees; the diſtances of the focus from the ſurface, 
and the centre FB and FC, will be, nearly, in the ratio 
of the ſine of the angle of inclinatipn, to the fine of the re- 


Fracted angle. 


Hence, 1“. If the refraction be out of air into glaſs; in the 
caſe of rays near the axis, BF: FC:: 3: 2. And in 
the caſe of the rays remote from the axis, BF : FC 7 
3 : 2. Conſequently in the former caſe, BC: BF:: 1 
3; and in the latter BC : CF 1: 3. 
And 2%. If the refraction be out of air into water; in the 
former caſe, BF: FC:: 4: 3; and in the latter, BF 
: FC74 : 3. Conſequently in the former B C: BF 
2 1 : 4, and in the latter BC: BF ET: 4. 
Hence, 39. Since the ſun's rays are parallel as to ſenſe; if 
they fall on the ſurface of a ſolid glaſs ſphere, or of a ſphere 
full of water, they will not concur with the axis within the 
ſphere. So that Vitellio was miſtaken when he imagined that 
the ſun's rays falling on the ſurface of a chryſtallin ſphere, re- 
Fracted to the centre. See Focus. 
4. If a ray DE (fig. 62.) parallel to the axis F A, fall out of 
a denſer into a rarer ſpherical medium ; after refraction it will 
diverge from the axis; and the diſtance of the point of diſper- 
ſion, or the virtual focus from the centre of the ſphere, FC, 


will be to it's ſemidiameter CE in the ratio of the ſine of the 


refracted angle to the angle of refraction; but to the portion 
of the refracted ray drawn back, F E, in the ratio of the 
line of the refracted angle to the ſine of the angle of inclina- 
tion, | 
5. If a ray ED fall parallel to the axis AF on the ſpheri- 
cally convex ſurface K L, of a rarer medium, out of a denſer ; 
the diſtance of the point of diſperſion from the centre, FC, 
is to it's diſtance from the ſurface FB, in a ratio greater 
than that of the ſine of the refraded angle to the ſine of the 
i0 O / angle 
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angle of inclination—But if the rays DE be very near the 
axis FA, the ratio will be very nearly the ſame with that 
of the refrafted angle to the ſine of the angle of inclina- 
tion, 
Hence, 19. If the refraction be out of glaſs into air; in che 
caſe of rays near the axis, FC: FB:: 3: 2. Con- 
ſcquently BC: FB:: 1 : 2. Therefore in the caſe of 
rays more remote from the axis, BC: FB LI: 2. 

20. If the refraction be out of water into air; in the for- 
mer caſe FC: FB:: 4: 3. Conſequently BC: F B 
ü 1 : 3 in the latter caſe, therefore, BO: FEI 


* Since then the point of diſperſion F is more remote 
from the refra#ing ſurface K L, if the rays proceed out of 
water, than out of glaſs into air ; parallel rays are leſs diſper- 
ſed in the former caſe than in the latter, ; 

6. If a ray HE (fg. 61.) fall parallel to the axis F A, out 
of a rarer, on the ſurface of a ſpherically concave denſer 
medium; the refracted ray EN will be driven from the 
point of the axis F; fo as FE will be to F C, in the ra- 

tio of the ſine of the angle of inclination, to the fine of the 
refracted angle. 5 


7. If a ray E H fall parallel to the axis F B on the con- 


cave ſurface K L of a ſpherical denſer medium, from a rarer; 
the diſtance of the point of diſperſion from the + ry ſur- 
face FB; is to it's diſtance from the centre, FC, in a ratio 
greater than that of the line of the angle of inclination, to 
the ſine of the refracted angle. But if the rays be very near 
the axis, and the angle BCE very ſmall; B F will be to CF 
very nearly in the ratio of the fine of the angle of inclination, 
to the ſine of the refracted angle. 

Hence, 10. If the refraction be out of air into glaſs; in 
the caſe of rays near the axis, FB: FC: : 3: 2; in 
the caſe of rays more remote from the axis FB : FC 
7 3: 2 conſequently in the former, BC: FC:: 1 
2: And hence, in the latter. BC: FC LI: 2. 
Hence alſo 29, If the refraction be out of air into water; in 
caſe of the rays near the axis; FB:FC::4: 3. In 
the caſe of rays more remote from the axis FB: FC 7 4: 3. 
Conſequently in the firſt caſe, BC: FC:: 1 : 3. And hence, 
in the latter, BC: FC 71: 3. 

And hence, 3®. Since the point of diſperſion F, is farther 
from the centre C, if the refraction be in water than in air; 
the rays will be leſs diſperſed in the latter caſe than in the 
former. | 

8. If the ray HE (Ig. 62.) fall parallel to the axis AF, from 
a denſer, upon the ſurface of a ſpherically concave rarer me- 
dium; the refracted ray will concur with the axis AF, in 
the point F; fo as the diſtance of the point of concourſe from 
the centre CF, may be to the refracted ray FE in the 
ratio of the fine of the refracted angle, to the fine of the angle 
of inclination, 

REFRACTION iz @ glaſs priſm—lf a ray of light DE (fg. 
62. no. 2.) fall obliquely out of air on a priſm ABC; being 
refracted towards the perpendicular, inſtead of proceeding to 
F it will decline to G, 1. e. towards a line HI, drawn per- 
pendicular to the ſurface AB in the point of refraction E— 
Again, ſince the ray EG paſling out of the glaſs into air 
falls obliquely on CB; it will be refracted to M: ſo as to 
recede from the perpendicular NGO. And hence the various 
phenomena of the priſm. See PRISM. 

REFRACTION 77 a convex len If parallel rays AB, CD, 
and EF, (fig. 63.) fall on the ſurface of a lens 2 B 3 K; 


the perpendicular ray A B will paſs unrefracted to K, where | 


emerging into air perpendicular, as before, it will proceed 
ſtraight to G. But the rays CD and EF falling obliquely 
out of air into glaſs, in D and F, will be refracted towards 


the axis of refraction, (i, e. towards lines HI and LM| 


drawn perpendicular to the refracting ſurface in the points of 
refraction F and D;) and decline to P and Q—Again, 
emerging obliquely out of the glaſs into the ſurface of the 
air, they will be refracted from the perpendicular; and there- 
fore DQ will not proceed to X but to G; and FP, not to 
V but to G: thus likewiſe might all the other rays falling on 
the ſurface of the glaſs, be ſhewn to be refracted ſo as to meet 
the reſt about the point G. See Focus. 

Hence the great property of convex glaſſes ; viz. that they 
collect parallel rays, or make them converge into a point. See 
CON VEXIT x. 

REF RACTION i a concave lens— Parallel rays AB, C D, 
and EF, ( fig. 64.) falling on a concave lens GBHIMK ; 
the ray AB falling perpendicular on the glaſs at B, will 
paſs unrefracted to M; where being ſtill perpendicular, it 
will paſs into the air, without refraction, to L, But the ray 
CD falling obliquely on the ſurface of the glaſs, will be re- 
Fracted towards the perpendicular NDO, and proceed to Q; 


and the ray DQ, again, falling obliquely out of the glaſs | 


upon the ſurface of air, will be refracted from the perpendi- 
cular- RQS, and proceed to V. After the fame manner 
might the ray EF be ſhewn to be refracted to Y, and thence 
to Z. ; | 

Hence the great property of concave glaſſes, viz. That they 


REFRACTION 1 a plane glaſ; 


between the 14th and 15th day of June, but Was. od 
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diſperſe parallel rays, or f 
ape fe | Pa , or make them diverge, See Cove: 


If paralle | 
IL, (fig. 65.) fall obliquely on a — 4 ak ABer » GH, 
liquity being the ſame in all, by reaſon of their ©, the ob. 
they will be all equally refracted towards the Parallel, 
and accordingly being till parallel at M, O 7 Fendicule : 
paſs out into the air equally refracted, again er f Q wil 
dicular, and till parallel. See PARA L EI erben. 
IN G- glass. nd Loox- 
Thus will the rays EF, GH, and IL, at 
the glaſs, 5 inflected towards the right; 
out as much inflected to the left; ſo that wh. * 
here undone by the ſecond; though mL a Tract Is 
is ſeen in it's true place For the ray BY being © object 
back again, will not coincide with the ray Lt; by Produced 
to the right thereof; and this the more as the laß 3 r Al 
however, as to matter of colour, the ſecond ref ant 
really undo the firſt, See Co LO UR. "7 


their enterins 
and in their on, 
Ir going 


REFRACTION in i/land cry/tal—The laws of refractim in 


iſland cryſtal differ very much from thoſe lai 

ſubſtances ; for here 4 a double 3 ale = 
whereby not only oblique rays are ſplit or divided ee 
and refracted to oppoſite parts, but even perpendicular ius 
are alſo ſplit, and one half of them refracted— For the th 15 
hereof, See iſſand CRYSTAL. 75 


The particular laws ef RE FR ACTION in the ſeveral ling; if 


lenſes, ſee under LE Ns. 


REFRACTION, in aſtronomy, or REFRACTITOA of the 
ars, is an inflection of the rays of thoſe luminar 


ies, in pal. 
ſing through our atmoſphere; whereby the e 


of the heavenly bodies are increaſed, See 8 T AR and At. 
TiITUDEL, Pc. 988 

This refraction ariſes hence, that the atmoſphere is unequal] 

denſe in different ſtages or regions; rareſt of all a- top 8 
denſeſt at bottom; which inequality in the ſame 9 

makes it equivalent to ſeveral unequal mediums, See Alx 
and ATMOSPHERE, 

Sir Iſaac Newton has ſhewn that a ray of light in paſſing 
from the higheſt and rareſt part of the atmoſphere, down to 
the loweſt and denſeſt, undergoes the ſame refraction it would 
do in paſſing immediately, at the ſame obliquity, out of a ya- 
cuum into air of equal denſity with that in the loweſt part of 
the atmoſphere, | | | | 

The effect of this refraction may be thus conceived, Suppoſe 
Z MV (Tab. Aſtronomy, fig. 57. no. 2.) a quadrant of a vertical 
circle, deſcribed from the centre of the earth T, under which 
is AB a quadrant of a circle on the ſurface of the earth, 
and GH a quadrant of the ſurface of the atmoſphere: and 
ſuppoſe SE a ray of light emitted by a ſtar at 8, and fal- 
ling on the atmoſphere at E—This ray coming out of the 
#therial medium, which is much rarer than our air, or per- 
haps out of a perfect vacuum, and falling on the ſurface of 
the atmoſphere, will be refracted towards the perpendicular: 
and ſince the upper air, again, is rarer than that near the 
carth, and grows ſtill denſer as it approaches us: the ray, 
in it's progreſs will be continually refracted, ſo as to arrive at 
the eye in the curve line EA, 


Suppoſing, then the right line AF to be a tangent to the arch | 


in A, the ray will enter the eye A, according to the dire- 
dion of AF—And ſince objects are always ſeen in that line 
according to the direction whereof the rays enter the eye, the 
ſtar will appear in AF; that is, in the heavens at Q. wil 
is nearer the zenith than the flar really 1s. . 
Hence ariſe the phænomena of the crepuſculum, or twylight, 
See CREPUSCULUM. | a : 
And hence alſo it is that the moon is ſometimes {cen eclip- 
ſed, when ſhe is below the horizon, and the ſun above it, dee 
ECLIPS E. : og gn 
That there is a real refraction of the ſtars, Sc. 1s deduced , 
only from phyſical conſiderations, and from arguments N 
and a ſimilitudine; but alſo from preciſe aſtronomical obſe 
tions; thus, . be Lion 
The diſtance of the two ſtars, Spica Virginis, and the 3 
Tail, when near the meridian, or even near the welt, pts 4 
ſtantly found 35, 2/. But when the Lion's Tail os ys 
the caſt 34% 09% high, Spica Virginis is obſerve wy 
almoſt the ſame vertical circle—Add to this, an obſerva - 
the Dutch, who wintered at Nova Zembla , _ a 
whom the ſun totally diſappeared on the 14th 0 : which 
and again began to appear on the 24th of Ind, a ing to 
was fix days ſooner than he ſhould have returned, yy 2 En 
aſtronomical calculations; as is obſerved in the 5 
torum, A. 1697 Nor mult it be omitted ther Ki. Bothnit 
king of Sweden, being in 1694, at Toros 1 ſun never {el 
in the latitude of 659, 33" obſerved, tha viſible in 


nted tuo 
the middle of the night: the following year eder the 


mathematicians, Bilembergius and Spolius, 1 that at Tor 
ſame more accurately ; who accordingly foun th and 11th o 
in the middle of the night, between the 5 Uuineg: 86 
June the ſun was 4 of his diameter above the 1 
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th of June at Kangis, in the latitude of 669, 15, 


I : ; 
rey a the ſun at midnight, two diameters above the ho- 


they found 
n d, that as light is propagated in right 
Hence it is argued, g propa or : 
lines, no rays could reach the eye from a luminary be ” the 
horizon, unleſs they were deflected out of their courfe at 
their enterance into the atmoſphere ; it is evident, there- 
fore, the rays are refracted in paſſing through the NOS 
Hence the ſtars appear higher by refraction than they really 
are; ſo that to bring the obſerved or apparent altitudes to the 
true ones, the quantity of refraction mult be ſubſtracted. See 
v DE. 
118 as the antients were unacquainted with the re- 
action; reckoning upon too great altitudes, it is no wonder 
they ſometimes committed conſiderable errors. 
From the doctrine of refractions it appears that we never ſee 
the real ſun riſing or ſetting, but only a phantom, or image 
thereof; the ſun himſelf being at that time hid below the ho- 
And fo the obſervations juſt mentioned, it follows, that the 
refraftions are greater near the pole, than at leſſer latitudes ; 
doubtleſs from the greater denſity of the atmoſphere, and the 
oreater obliquity of the incidence. | 5 = 
M. de la Hire aſſures us, he could never find any difference in 
the meridian altitudes of the ſtars; ſo that the refractions re- 


R E F 


main always the ſame—Though he owns, near the horizon 
the different conſtitution of the air, &c. may occaſion ſome 
variations in the refractions. 

Stars in the zenith are not ſubject to any refraction— Thoſe 
in the horizon have the greateſt—From the horizon the re- 
fraction continually decreaſes to the zenith: all which fol- 
lows hence, that in the firſt caſe the rays are perpendicular; 
in the ſecond their obliquity is the greateſt; in the third, it is 
continually increaſing. | 

At the ſame altitudes, the ſun and ſtars all undergo the ſame 
refraction; for at equal altitudes the incident rays have the 
ſame inclinations: but the ſines of the Fefracted angles as are 
the ſines of the angles of inclination, &c. 

Indeed Tycho Brahe, who firſt deduced the refractions of the 
ſun, moon, and fixt ſtars from obſervation; makes the ſolar 
refractions greater than thoſe of the fixt ſtars; and the lunar 
refractions ſometimes greater than thoſe of the ſtars, ſome- 
times leſs— But the theory of refractions (which we have 
obſerved is owing to Snellius) was not fully underſtood in 
his age De la Hire and Caſſini, find the refraction the ſame 
in all. | 

M. de la Hire gives us a table of the refractions of the ſtars, 
in their ſeveral degrees of altitude; deduced from the ſureſt and 


moſt accurate obſervations; as follows; 


Table of the REFRACTION 8 of the heavenly bodies, at the ſeveral degrees of altitude, | 


Alt. Refract. | Alt. | Refract. | Alt. | Refract. | Alt. | Refract. | Alt. Refract. | Alt. | Refract. 
32 O16] 47 26123611 $521 461 vjOorifo 401 77 0” 47 
14 26 35|17|3 23|31|1 47 [47 |= 7|62 39 | 75 13 
11047126132 1214300 43} 40 Ft ©502 3779 14 
315 44193 1331 40 40% 464] 3580 wen 
4 } 23-26 {20-2 4642442 96 4501124605133 408 11 
i , „ 32 | 82 IO 
6] 9 8 222 38 | 36 | 30520 5867 31 | 83 S1-, 
IVV 30 Fa 27 E399 56681 3084 7 
8] ene eee 24] 54] ee 28185 6 
% ⁵ĩ 6 1 1011 2213 55 52 | 70 26 | 86 4 
10 541412612 12 0 % 197] 56 5071 2587 3 
/ 44 17 ES? 48 | 72 24 | 88 2 
12] 440 Fatt 32314: 1 15 | 58 46731 23] 59 ; 
13425291 59 [43] 13} 59 44 | 74 2190 9 
+1 4. 74+ 011 4< 144 8400 4275 20 | 
. 45_ 28 = 


Tycho Brahe will have the refractions of the ſun to vaniſh at | 
the altitude of 46; thoſe of the moon at 452, and thoſe of 
the fixt ſtars at 20%: but Caſſini has found that they reach 
even to the zenith Indeed Tycho repreſented all the refrac- 
tions leſs than they are; except the horizontal one, which 
he made too big: for he makes the horizontal refraction in the 
ſun 34“; in the moon 33“; in the fixt ſtars 30˙. De la 
Hire and Caſſini make it 3 2 in all the heavenly bodies. Tycho, 
again, makes the refraction of the ſun at 33® altitude, to be 
55”; but Caſſini 15 43”. 
Fa. Laval in 1710, 229 Jan. obſerved the meridian altitude 
of the ſun to be 70% 25, 50"; and on the 23d of June, 
obſerved the fame to be 706, 26', 0“, whhich is 10“ more, 
that ſhould be leſs—Having met with ſome like obſervations 
before, he takes occaſion to ſuſpect the refraction to be varied 
according to the different winds which blow from the diffe- 
rent quarters—When the north-weſt wind blows, he thinks 
the refraion is the greateſt; and adds, from obſervations 
made at St Baume, and St Pilon, that the refraction at 2.4. 
jathoms above the ſurface of the ſea, is double that at 600 
fathoms. See HoR1zoNnN—Huygens long ago obſerved the 
fraction to be changed every hour; though his experiments 
were made at very little altitudes, and in terreſtrial objects. 
The refraction diminiſhes the right and oblique aſcenſions of 
a ſtar, and increaſes the deſcenſions: it increaſes the nor- 
thern declination, diminiſhes the ſouthern. See As c E v 
10 N, DESCENSION, Sc. 
Refraction, in the caſtern part of the heavens, diminiſhes the 
longitude of a ſtar, but increaſes the ſame in the weſtern 
part of the heavens: it diminiſhes the ſouthern latitude, and 


Increaſes the northern. See LoN GI TUD E and LAT I- 


TU PDE. 


the refraction therefore, is by no means to be overlooked in 
aſtronomyilt is abſolutely neceſſary to the determining of 
the phie nomena of the heavenly motions, to a degree of accu- 
"cy; fo that the antient aſtronomy, where no regard was had 
t9 it, muſt of neceflity have been exceedingly defective on this 
ST account, See ASTRONOMY, 
. eve. tbe REFRACTION of a far, &c.— 10. Obſerve 
* meridian altitude of a ſtar near the zenith; whence the 
ee 5 hy place being known, the true declination of the 
To ah, ad, the ſtar being now void of any ſenſible refrac- 
3 DECLINAT TON. 
Obſerve the altitude of the ſame far in any other degree, 


and . . . 
note the time by a pendulum, 49, For the grven time 


of obſervation, from the declination of the ſtar, compute it's 
true altitude, See ALTITUDE. 
This being thus found leſs than the altitude obſerved; ſub- 
ſtract the one from the other; the remainder is the refraction 
for that moment, in that degree. 5 
REFRACTION of altitude, is an arch of a vertical circle, as 
8% (Tab. Aftronomy, fig. 28.) whereby the altitude of a ſtar 
S E, is increaſed by the refraction. See ALTITUDE. 
REFRACTION of declination, is an arch of a circle of declina- 
tion, as /I, whereby the declination of a ſtar DS is increaſed 
or diminiſhed bv the refraction. See DECLINATION. 
REFRACTION of aſcenſion and deſcenſion, is an arch of the 
equator, D d, whereby the aſcenſion and deſcenſion of a ſtar, 
whether right or oblique, is encreaſed or diminiſhed, by means 
of the refraction, See ASCENSION, &9c. Eo, | 
REFRACTION of longitude, is an arch of the ecliptic, Tz, 
fig. 29. whereby the longitude of a ſtar is encreaſed or dimi- 
niſhed by means of the refraction. See LoxGITUDE, &c. 
REFRACTION of latitude, is an arch of a circle of latitude 
I, whereby the latitude of a ſtar, T 8, is increaſed or dimi- 
niſhed by means of refraction, See LATITUDE. | 
REFRACTION, in commerce, ig a term ſometimes uſed by 
merchants, where there has been an overſight in an account, 
to the prejudice of a perſon, who thereupon demands reſtitu- 
tion of ſo much, added or omitted by miſtake, | 
You muſt make me a refraction of five pound forgot in your 
account—T will deduct or make you a refraction of 30 8. 
charged inadvertently in my bill, 
REFRANGIBILITY of light, the diſpoſition of the rays 
to be refracted. See REFRACTION. 
A greater or leſs refrangibility is a diſpoſition to be more or leſs 
refracted, in paſſing at equal angles of incidence, into the fame 
medium. See LIGHT, MEDIUM, &c. 
That the rays of light are differently refrangible, is the foun- 
dation of Sir Iſaac Newton's whole theory of light and co- 
lours—The truth of the principle will appear from the follow- 
ing experiments. 
19, A ray of light being received through a little round hole 
into a dark' room, upon a glaſs priſm, A BC, (Tab. Optics, 
fig. 65. n“. 2.) in ſuch manner as to paſs through it near the 
angle C; the various colours of the rainbow will be ſeen paint- 
ed in all their ſplendor on a white paper, EF; v:z. the red in E, 
then the yellow, then green, blue, and at laſt purple, or violet; 
and on whatever body you receive the light, {till the colours 
will be the ſame, 
Yet, 
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At Paris is an hoſpital called the re R 
men are ſhut up. See PENIT E r 
REFUGEES, French-proteſtants, who b N 


R E F 


Vet this coloured light is Rill propagated, like other light „in 
right lines; it is reflected, too, like other light, from a mir- 
ror, and refracted through a lens; yet retains it's colours 


diſſolut 
ew 


. = 


both after refraction ald reflection When collected into] the edict of Nants, in 1685, have been conſtrain ti of 
a focus, the rays degenerate into a very bright white; but their country, and retire for refuge into Hollang 6 to quit 
upon diverging again from the focus, reſume their former England, c. to fave themſelves from the neceſſit ermany 
colours. doning their religion. See EDIT, Hyg 5 2X Shu. 
Ce. 


Hence, 19. Since nothing here happens to the rays in paſ- 
ſing the priſm, but that they are refracted, both in entering, 
and in quitting it: (See PR ISM.) Light is converted into 
thoſe colours by mere refraction. 3 
29. Since the coloured rays are ſtill propagated in right lines, 
both when reflected from mirrors, and refracted in lenſes; 
_ ſtill retain all the properties of light, and therefore are 
ill light. 
35. Since the ſeveral coloured rays decuſſated and mixed to- 
gether in the focus, appear white; but after ſeparation, be- 
yond the focus, recover their former colours; therefore red, 
yellow, green, blue, and purple rays mixed together in a 
convenient proportion, conſtitute a reſplendent white. See 
WHITE. | 
Note, The experiment will ſucceed if the room be not dark, 
only the colours will be leſs vivid. 
2. A priſm DEF (fg. 66.) being ſo diſpoſed as that the re- 


fractions of the rays both at their entrance and exit, are e- 


qual; (which is obtained, by turning it ſlowly round it's 
axis till the coloured light, which now riſes, and now falls, 
appear ſtationary between the two.) In the middle ſpace 
between the priſm and the coloured light painted on the 
wall, place another priſm GH to receive the coloured light 
LM. After a ſecond refraction in this ſecond priſm the 
coloured light painted on the wall, IK, will be inclined 
to a like light N O, ſeen there, even when the priſm GH is 
removed; fo as the blue extremities N and I will be further 
a-part than the red ones K and O. 
Hence, 19. The blue rays muſt of neceſſity be more refra- 
cted than the red ones; and there is, likewiſe, an unequal re- 
fraction in the intermediate rays. 
Hence, therefore, the ſun's rays are not all of the fame re- 
3 ; conſequently, not of the fame nature. See 
AY. 
3- Thoſe rays are moſt refrangible, which are moſt reflexible, 
See this proved under REFLEXIBILITY, 
The difference between refrangibility and reflexibility was firſt 
diſcovered and publiſhed by Sir Iſaac Newton in 1675, in the 
Phil. Tranſact. and from that time vindicated by him, from 
the objections of ſeveral authors; particularly F. Pardies, 
M. Mariotte, Fr, Linus, or Lin, and other gentlemen of the 
Engliſh college at Liege: at length it was more fully laid down, 
illuſtrated, and confirmed by great variety of experiments in 
his immortal optics. ; 
But, further, as not only thoſe colours of light produced by 
refraction in a priſm, but alſo thoſe reflected from opake bo- 
dies, have their different degrees of refrangibility and reflexi- 
; and as a white light ariſes from a mixture of the ſe- 


wy | 
veral coloured rays ; the fame great author concluded all ho- 


mogeneous light to have it's proper colour, correſponding to 
it's degree of refrangibility, and not capable of being changed 


by any reflexions, or any refractions; that the ſun's light is 


compoſed of all the primary colours; that all compound co- 
lours ariſe from a mixture of the primary ones, &c. See 
CoLrous. 

The different degrees of refrangibility, he conjectures to ariſe 
from the different magnitude of the particles whereof the dif- 
ferent rays conſiſt—Thus the moſt refrangible rays, i. e. the 
red ones, he ſuppoſes to conſiſt of the largeſt particles; the 
leaſt refrangible, i. e. the violet rays, of the ſmalleſt particles; 
and the intermediate rays, yellow, green, and blue, of par- 


REGAL, REOIUS Or REGAL Is. , ; 
a king. See Kin. as Lo. 
Regal is of the fame import with roya!: 

formed of the Latin rex; the other of The Bis forme being 
See ROYAL, 70%, kin 

REGAL fiſhes, See the article Royar 

REGA fo See the article Su ir. 8 0 

REGAL E, in the French juriſprudence, is a right 
ing to the king over all benefices in that kingdom. ing 
NEFICE. * . 
The regale conſiſts in enjoying the reven 1 
during the vacancy of their ſees, and of petenz diltopc 
benefices dependant thereon, which become y 8 y the 
that time, and till a ſucceſſor have taken the oath _ 
lity, and have procured letters patents, to ſecure him 110 hide. 
regale. | 3 = om the 


onging to 


The enjoyment of the fruits of the ſee is called the ws | 
a 


regale; that of preſenting the benefices, the /+;-; 

Sore refe? the origin of the regale to the en gal. 
ſay the clergy granted this privilege to the king, upon hi = 
feating the Viſigoths; others alledge, that pope Adrian L x 
tified Charlemaign with it, in a council held at Rome— ” 
obſerved by others, that the regale was originally no BY 
than a ward, or adminiſtration ; and that the kings = 
only depoſitaries of the fruits of the vacant biſhoyrics ny 
pointed ceconomi to look to them during the vacancy 895 
OEconomus. ; 

It is added, that the kings of the firſt and ſecond race never 
enjoyed any ſuch privilege, and that it was only Introduced in 
the twelfth century, in favour of inveſtitures. See IxyE8 T l. 
TURE, 

REGALE, REGAL IO, a magnificent treat or entertain. 
ment, given embaſſadors, or other perſons of diſtinction, to 
divert or do them honour. 

In Italy, it is uſual at the arrival of any traveller of eminence, 
to ſend him a regale; that is, a preſent of fruits, ſweet-meats, 
&c. by way of refreſhment, | 

REGALIA, in law, the royal rights, or prerogatives of a 

king. See K INC, PREROGATIVE, &c, 
Theſe are reckoned by civilians to be fix ; 19. power of ju- 
dicature. 20. power of life and death. 30, power of war 
and peace. 4%. maſterleſs goods. 5. aſſeſſments. 69, mint- 
ing of money. See RoYALTIESs, 

REGALIA is alſo uſed for the ſeveral parts of the apparatus 
of a coronation ; as the ſceptre with the croſs; ſceptre with 
the dove ; St Edward's ſtaff ; four ſeveral ſwords; the globe; 
the orb with the croſs, &c. uſed at the coronation of our 


kings. 


REGAL IA, of the church, are thoſe rights and privileges | 


which cathedrals, &c. enjoy by grants, and other conceſſions 
of kings. See CHURCH, CATHEDRAL, G. 
Regalia is ſometimes alſo uſed, for the patrimony of achurch: 
as, regalia ſan#ti petri—And more particularly, for ſuch lands 
and hereditaments as have been given by king's to the church, 
Cepimus in nanum noftram baroniam & regalia que archiep!ſ* 
copus Eborum de nobis tenet. Pryn. lib. Ang. EE 
'Theſe regalia, while in poſſeſſion of the church, were ſubject 
to the ſame ſervices as all other temporal inheritances; and 
after the death of the biſhop reverted to the king, 'til be 
inveſted another with them; which in the reigns of Willa 
the conqueror, and ſome of his immediate ſucceſſors, » 
frequently delayed, and as oft did the biſhops make complaln 
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ticles, of intermediate es. See RED, GREEN, Ray | 
c. 5 | 8 ; "| thereof as appears from Malmesbury, Neubrigenſis, &. "Rog 
REFRESHMENT, quarters of. See QUARTERS. BisHnoe. | : Je aozinſ with f 
REFRET, in muſic, See the article Ri TORNEL Lo. This laſt author ſays, that great complaint was made 3g Lia 


REFRIGERATIVE, in medicine, a remedy, or diet E-REGTYM 


about the head of the alembic, inſtead of a refrigeratory : | 


or aſylum. See SANCTUARY and ASYLUM, 


which refreſhes the inner parts by cooling them—Such, uſu- 
ally, are ptiſans, clyſters, potions, Oc. See PT1s AN, &c. 


RE RIGERATORY, REeFRrIGERATORIUM, in 


chymiſtry, a veſſel, filled with cold water, placed about the 
head of an alembic, to cool and condenſe the vapours raiſed 
thither by the fire, and to convert them into a liquor, to be 
diſcharged thence through the beak. See DISTILLATION, 
ALEMBIC, SPIRIT, WATER, @c. 


The water in the refrigeratory is to be changed from time to 


time, as it begins to grow warm. 
Sometimes they content themſelves with wrapping a wet cloth 


but the more uſual method now uſed to ſupply the place of 


the refrigeratory, is by a worm or ſpiral pipe running through 


a tub of cold water. See SERPENTINE, | 
Diſtillation chiefly conſiſts in evaporation and refrigeration. 
See EVAPORATION, c. | 


REFUGE, REervuG1vy, in our old cuſtoms, a ſanctuary 


Henry II. Quod epiſcopatus vacantes, & provementia Þ. _ 
ret oy 3 earn volutt, & eccleſiaſticis potius _— T 
plicanda in fiſcum redegit, See TEMPORALIT)» 
NEFICE, c. ; : 

REGAL1A Facere, is uſed for a biſhop's doing hong of oy 
to the king, when he is inveſted with the regalia. dec 
MAGE and BISHOP. 3 
Thus Malmesbury, in Anſelm. Regalia pro more if , 
poris faciens principi 7 kalend. oobr1s, Cantuariæ Alſedll. 

REGALITIES. ge the article Ro ALT wy 3 

REGARD, of the foreſt, the over- ſight, or inſpe ua iy 
of; or the office, and province of the rob 3 Rr? 
to go through the whole foreſt, and every bal mer u. 
before the holding of the er ar of 5 8 or Fon 197 

| ire of the treſpaſſes therein. 
wy 27 es ad 3 ad certificandum, Ec. 
RE OAR D ER. 

REGARD is alſo uſed for the extent of the 

1. e. for the whole foreſt, or all the gr 


reparder's Car 
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REGARD ANT, in heraldry, is underſtood of a lion, or 


other beaſt of prey, born «""y poſture of looking behind him, 
th his face towards his tail. 

8 it to a beaſt which only ſhews the head, and 
ſome part of the neck, as moving from out of ſome diviſion 
of the coat into another—He bears azure, three bends or, in 
a chief argent, charged with a lion regardant gules. 

JillainREGARDANT, or REGARGAN T to the manour, de- 
notes an antient ſervant, of retainer to the lord; thus called 
becauſe charged to do all baſe ſervices within the manour, to 
ce the ſame freed of all filthy and loathſome things that might 
annoy it. Coke on Littleton, fol. 120. 1 

REGARDER of a fore, RE d AR DAN o R forete, an an- 
cient officer of the king's foreſt, whoſe buſineſs was every year 
upon oath, to make a regard, i. e. take a view of the foreſt 
limits; alſo to enquire of all offences and defaults committed 
by the foreſters within the foreſt, and of all the concealments 
of them, and whether all the other officers did execute their 
reſpective duties or not. See FOREST. 
Manwood refers. this inſtitution to king Henry II. but Spel- 
man thinks the name, at leaſt, was given ſince; and that 
they were the ſame with thoſe officers called cu/todes venatio- 
nis. SeeREGARD, 

REGE, guerela coram, See Qu E RE LA. 5 

RE GEL, or RIGEL, a fixed ſtar of the firſt magnitude, in 
orions left foot It's longitude, latitude, &c, fee among the 
reſt of the conſtellation ORION. 8 

REGENERATION, in theology, the act of being born 
again by a ſpiritual birth, or becoming a child of god. See 
Co N VERSION. | 
Regeneration is performed by the waſhing of the holy ſpirit, 
whereof baptiſm is the ſign, When an infidel is converted, 
baptiſm is adminiſtred as a ſign of regeneration, See B a p- 
TISM. 

REGENT, Rz ENs, a perſon who governs a kingdom 
during the minority, or the abſence of a king. See VIC E- 
Ro v. 


In France, the queen mother has the regency of the king- 


dom, under the title of queen regent, while the king is a 
minor—Some have urged that women being incapable of ſuc- 
ceeding to that crown, were incapable of the regency z but 
cuſtom has declared in their favour, See SAL Ic. 

REGENT is allo uſed for a profeſſor of arts or ſciences, who 
holds a claſs, or ſet of pupils, in a college. See UNivER- 
o1Ty, COLLEGE, e. | 
The foreign univerſities are generally compoſed of doctors, 
profeſſors and regents, —Regent and ſcholar are relative terms, 
ros, 

Regent is generally reſtrained to the lower claſſes, as regent 
of rhetoric, regent of logic, Gc. thoſe of philoſophy are rather 
called profeſſors. See PROFESSOR, 

REGIA agua. | AqQUA. 

Via REGIA. 8 See the articles 30 IA, 

VilaREGIA. . 

REGICIDE, REGICID a, a Aing-Killer The term is alſo 
uſed for the act itſelf of murdering a king: of rex, king, and 
cædo, I ſlay, | 
Regicide is chiefly uſed in ſpeaking of the perſons concerned 


in 3 condemnation, and execution of king Charles 
the firſt. 


REGIFU GE, ReGiFucivum, a feaſt held in ancient 


Rome on the ſixth of the calends of March, i. e. on our 
24th of February, in memory of the expulſion of their kings, 


particularly of Tarquin's flying out of Rome on that day. 


See FEAST. | | 
Some will have the feaſt to bear this name from the rex ſa- 


crorum, king of the ſacrifices, flying out of the comitia, or 
place of aſſembly, as ſoon as the ſacrifice was over, in 


imitation of the flight of Tarquin the proud. 
Some critics and antiquaries will have regifugium, the ſame 
wk fugalia ; others hold them to be different. See Fu 6 a- 
IA, | 
REGIMENS, in medicine, a rule or courſe of living, with 
regard to eating, drinking, cloathing, and the like; accom- 
modated to ſome diſeaſe, and to the particular courſe of me- 
dicine the patient is under. See DIE T. 
| The word is pure latin, and ſignifies government or rule. 
It is doubted whether the hot or cold regimen be moſt conve- 
ment in fevers? —The hot regimen; which antiently obtained 
in the ſmall-pox, begins to be diſuſed The regimen is very dif- 
ferent in different countries: Bartholin ſays, a lice of bacon, 
in Denmark, is an uſual diſh for a perſon in a high fever, 
*GIMEN, in chymiſtry and alchymy, is the method of or- 
dering and conducting any thing, that it may anſwer it's in- 
tention. 
Tim, regimen of fire, is the manner of making and or- 
wy and the degrees thereof. See Firs and DE- 
Re . MEN of the work, that is, of the philoſopher's ſtone, 
called the work of patience, is the rule and conduct to be ob- 


rved to attain projecti 
on, See PHILOSOPHERS on 
PROJECTION. n 
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There are three things to be chiefly regarded in the rg ime 
of the work—The firſt to adminiſter a gentle, eaſy heat, at 
the beginning of the coction. | 

The ſecond to continue this external heat according to the 
ſeaſon of the work; always obſerving four ſeaſons, as in the 
common and aſtronomical year: the beginning being the 
winter, the progreſs the ſpring, then ſummer, and laſtly au- 
tumn, which is the time of maturity and perfection of the 


fone : in all which the heat is to be augmented in proportion 


to the augmentation obſerved in nature. 

It is to be added, that the work may not be begun in any 
ſeaſon, but regard is to be had to the ſeaſons of nature; leſt 
the winter of the work be found in the ſummer of the year, 
Sc. Which, however, is to be underſtood of the day wherein 
the mercury is put in the ovum philoſophicum ; not of that. 
when it is begun to be ſet at liberty from the priſons nature 
had incloſed it in. 

The third is that in augmenting the fire, the augmentation 
be not of a whole degree at once; the ſpirits being unable 
to bear ſuch violence; but a degree is to be divided into four 
parts, and one part to be taken at a time. See DEGREE. 
All the operations of the firſt regimen, are occult and inviſible: 
in the ſecond regimen comes putrefaction, which is the firſt 
ſenſible change; ſhewing itſelf by it's black colour, See Po- 
TREF ACTION, S. 


RE GIM EN, or government, in grammar, is that part of ſyntax 


or conſtruction which regulates the dependency of words; and 
the alterations which one occaſions in another, See S X N= 
Ax and CONSTRUCTION. | 

Thus we ſay, the regimen of a verb active, is an accufative, 
i. e. a verb active governs an accuſative; or requires that the 
noun which receives it's action be in the accuſative caſe, See 
VERs, ACCUusATIvE, &c. 


Prepoſitions have a regimen, i. e. they require certain caſes in 


the nouns they are prefixed to; by which they are diſtin- 
guiſhed from adverbs which have none, See PREPOSI- 
TION and ADVERB. 

The regimen, or conſtruction of government, is entirely ar- 
bitrary ; and differs in all languages ; one language forming 
it's regimen by caſes, as the Latins and Greeks ; others by 


particles in lieu thereof; as the Engliſh, by of, to, &c. the 


3 Spaniards, and Italians, by de, a, da, &c. See 
ASE, | : 

There are, however, ſome general maxims which hold in all 
languages—as 19. That there is no nominative caſe in any ſen- 
tence but has a reference to ſome verb either expreſſed or un- 
derſtood. See NOMINATIVE. 

20. That there is no verb but has it's nominative caſe, 
either expreſſed or underſtood Indeed in languages which 
have proper accuſatives, as the Latin, before infinitives there 
is an accuſative, not a nominative caſe: as ſcio Petrum eſſe 
doctum. . | | 

3. There is no adjective but has a relation to ſome ſubſtan- 
tive. See ADJtCcTivE, &c. = 
49. That there is no genitive caſe but is governed by ſome 
other noun; inaſmuch as that caſe always expreſſes the poſ- 
ſeſſor, which muſt be governed by the poſſeſſed This rule 
does not hold ſo apparently in the modern as the antient lan- 
guages ; in regard the particles /, de, &c. which are the proper 
ſigns of the genitive caſe, are frequently uſed as prepoſitions. 
See GRNITIVE. 

59. That the regimen of verbs is frequently laid on different 
Kinds of relations, according to cuſtom or uſage; which yet 
does not change the ſpecific relation of each caſe, but only 
ſhews that cuſtom has made choice of this or that, according 
to fancy—Thus the Latins ſay, juvare aliguem, & opitulari 
alicui, to help one So the French ſay, ſervir quelqu” un 
& ſervir a quelgu'un, to ſerve one — Thus the Engliſh ſay, 
fight one, or fight with one And thus in Spaniſh moſt of the 
verbs active govern indifferently either a dative or an accuſa- 


tive. Sometimes, alſo, the verb admits of ſeveral regimens ; 
as præſtare aliquem, or alicui, eripere morti aliquem, or aliquem 


a morte. | 

Indeed the different regimen ſometimes makes an alteration in 
the ſenſe; in which, particular regard is to be had to the 
uſage of the language Thus the Latin cavere alicui, ſigni- 


fies to watch, or be careful of the preſervation of any one: 


cavere aliquem, to beware of him. 

There is one very common fault in regimen, which our accu- 
rate writers ſhould be careful to avoid ; viz. the uſing of 
two verbs that require different caſes, together, as only go- 
verning one caſe: as in this example ; after embracing and 
giving his bleſſing to his ſon ; where embracing requiring an 
accuſative, and giving a dative caſe, the regimen, or conſtru- 
po of the firſt verb with the noun is irregular ; embrace to 
a ſon, | 

The fame may be obſerved in nouns ; as I conjured him by the 


memory and the friendſhip he ore my father; where memory 
does not agree with the verb he bore. 


REGIMENT, in war, a body conſiſting of ſeveral troops of 


horſe, or companies of foot, commanded by a colonel, See 
CoLoNnEgL and MAJOR. 
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The number of men in a regiment, is as undetermined as that 
of the men in a troop, or company. See TR OO and Com- 
PANY, 

There are regiments of horſe, that are not above 300 men; 
and there are ſome in Germany of 2000; and the regiment of 
Picardy in France conſiſts of 120 companies, or 6000 men. 
The French regiments of horſe are not commanded by a colo- 
nel, as the foot are, but by a meſtre de camp. See Co Lo- 
NEL, 

Some obſerve, that there were no regiments of horſe before 
the year 1637, Till then the troops were looſe, and inde- 
pendent of each other, not incorporated into a body or reg?- 
ment, See GUARD. | 

REGIO aſenſu, is a writ whereby the king gives his royal 
aſſent to the election of a biſhop. See Bis Hoe. f 

REGION, Rz610, in geography, a country, or particular 
diviſion of the earth; or a tract of land inhabited by people of | 
the ſame nation. See EARTH, NATION, Oc. : 
The modern aſtronomers divide the moon into ſeveral regions 
or provinces, to each whereof they give it's proper name. See 
MOON. : 

RE610N in phyſiology—Authors divide the atmoſphere into 
three ſtages, called the upper, middle, and lower regions. See 
ATMOSPHERE, 

The loꝛeſt REGIO N is that wherein we breathe ; and is boun- 
ded by the reflection of the ſun's rays; that is, by the height 
to which they rebound from the earth. See RA x. 


_—- - nd 


The middle REGION, is that wherein the clouds reſide, meteors REGISTER is alſo the title of a book, containing the forms of 


are formed, &c, extending from the extremity of the log, 
to the tops of the higheſt mountains, See METEOR, 
CLOUD, MouNTAIN, @c. 

The upper REGION, commences from the tops of the moun- 


tains, and reaches to the utmoſt limits of the atmoſphere RE GIS ER /hiþs, or ſhips of REGISTER, in commerce, are 
þ bl 


In this reigns a perpetual, equable calmneſs, clearneſs, and 
ſerenity, See AIR, | 
Some authors uſe the term elementary REG1ONs for the ſpace | 
of the whole atmoſphere, from the earth to the ſphere or heaven 
of the moon; becauſe within this are contained the four ele- 
ments, and all elementary bodies, See ELEMENT, and 
ELEMENTARY. | 
Atberial REGION is uſed for the whole extent of the univerſe, 
including the orb of the fixed ſtars, Ic. See UNIVERSE. 
REGION, in anatomy, denotes alſo a diviſion of the human 
body. See Bop Y—Anatomiſts divide the body into three 
regions, Or venters, See VENTER, 
The upper region is that of the head ; reaching as low as the 
firſt vertebra; and comprehending the animal organs, the 
brain, &c. See HE AD, c. 
The middle region is that of the thorax or breaſt, which Hip- 
pocrates calls the upper venter, and which reaches from the 
clavicles to the diaphragm; wherein are contained the vital 
parts, as the heart, lungs, &c. See HEART, LUNGs, &c. 
The third or lower region is the abdomen or belly, &c, con- 
taining the natural parts, deſtined for digeſtion, purgation, 
and generation, See ABDOMEN. 
— was #4; pin Ey1CcoLIC, 
pigaſtric REGION = chearticls FE PIGASTRIC, 
Umbilical REG10N UMBILICAL. 
REGIONARY, REG1ionarivs, in eccleſiaſtical hiſtory, 
a title given from the fifth century, to perſons who had the 
charge and adminiftration of the church affairs within a cer- 
tain diſtrict or region, | 
At Rome there were antiently ſeven regionary deacons, who 
preſided over a kind of hoſpitals, and looked to the diſtribution 
of alms. See DEAcon. 
There were alſo regionary ſubdeacons, and regionary notaries, 
regionary biſhops, &c. See NOTARY. 
A regionary BIS HO was properly a miſſionary inveſted with an 
epiſcopal character, but without being attached to any parti- 
cular ſee; that he might be at liberty to go preach, and per- 
form other functions of his miniſtry, whither ſoever the Spirit 
of God, and the wants of the people ſhould call him. See 
BisHoP, MissIONARY. 


REG1s villa. EI BWW 
REGISTER RECGISTRVU M, a public book ſerving to 
enter and record memoirs, acts, and minutes, to be had re- 
courſe to, occaſionally, for the juſtifying of matters of fact, 
Oc. Sce RECORD, ARCHIVES, c. 


# Menage derives the word by corruption, from regeſtum, a 
book containing extracts of ſeveral books, &c. collected to- 
gether : Dicitur regeſtum quaſi iterum geſtum—Others de- 
rive it from the old French, gi/ter, to lie down in a 


bed, &c. 


The law of Scotland is rendered very eaſy and regular, by 
means of the great number of regiſters, for recording the 
conveyances of lands, &c. of private perſons—Of theſe there 
are two kinds: the one general, fixed at Edinburgh, under 
the direction of the lord regiſter, who before the union was 
the fifth officer of ſtate, and beſides the regiſtry, was clerk of 
the parliament, treaſury, exchequer, and ſeſſion, | 


REGISTER, REGISTRARIUS, is alſo uſed f 


REGISTER of 4 pariſh church, is a book where; 


regiſtered, See PARISEH, c. 


REecisTER, among letter-founders, is one of the inner parts 


REGIST ERS, in chymiſtry, are holes, or chinks, with fo 


REGISTER, in printing, the diſpoſing t 


RE G 


The other is particularly kept in the ſey ; 
and regalities—The clerks hereof are obige 2 ties, 
regiſters of their reſpective courts to the general tranſmit the 
the notaries their protocols: and here they are I ar; and 
on demand the lieges can have a view of any wri ''Poled, that 
law requires to be regi/tered, or which parties its Which t 
= por ac 1 to record. 
e regiſters were firſt ſet on foot by a 1 

king James VI. to the unſpeakable r under 
No man can have a right to any eſtate, but it m 107 
ſtered within forty days of his becoming ſeize ui be zi. 


a d of j | 
it is null: by this means all ſecret conveyances Nr 
; off 


h 
for their "ag 


* 


keeper of a regiſter, or regiſtry. See CL ER i te clerk o 
Of theſe we have ſeveral, denominated from the 
keep—as regiſter of the high court of delegates ; 145; 
arches court of Canterbury; regiſter of the court hv 3 
75 


regifter of the prerogative court; regiſter of the | 
is always dean of Windſor. See DELE G 4 E wag „ Who 
3 HES 


ADMIRALTY, PREROGATIvE, GAAT EI, i, 


n the year 
z are Orderly 


regiſter; ! 


baptiſms, marriages, and burials of each pariſh 


This practice was laudably inſtituted by that great but 

tunate perſon, Thomas Cromwell, Fit of Effer. = unſor- 
while he was vicar- general to king Henry VIII. dee 375. 
F mortality. ILL 


moſt of the writs uſed in common law; called the res; 

k Ee: 
writs, Sce WRII. e 7 
This regiſter, Coke on Littleton obſerves, is one of the moſt 
antient books of the common law. 


veſſels to which the king of Spain, or the council of the In. 
dies, grant permiſſions to go and traffick in the ports of the 
Spaniſh Weſt-Indies. See COMMERCE, 
They are thus called becauſe the ſhips are to be regiſtered be- 
fore they ſet fail from Cadix, which is the place where the 
uſually load for Buenos Ayres. ö 
Theſe veſſels, by the tenor of the cedula or permit, are not io 
exceed three hundred tuns: but there is that good underſtand. 
ing between the merchants and the council of the Indies, that 
ſhips of five or ſix hundred tun frequently paſs un-noted, 
The permiſſions colt thirty thouſand pieces of eight each: hut 
were they to coſt an hundred thouſand the merchants would 
be gainers, and the king of Spain a loſer—For though the 
quantity and quality of the merchandizes on board be always 
expreſſed; yet, by force of preſents, the officers here and in 
the Indies, allow them to load and unload vaſtly more than 
the permiſſion expreſſes - Veſſels whoſe certificate only men- 
tions twelve thouſand skins, and an hundered thouſand pieces 
of eight, have been known to have on-board above four 
millions in gold and filver ; twenty ſix thouſand skins, Ce. 
So that the king of Spain's fifth, and his other dues, were al- 
moſt nothing to what they ſhould be, 
Add to this, that in the years 1702, 1703, &c, theſe r-g1fter 
veſſels, countenancing and backing each other, fold their com- 
modities for above three hundred per cent. profit—A hat 
was ſold for 18 pieces of eight; an ell of ordinary cloth for 
12 pieces of eight, &c, 
Among the regi/ter veſſels may be reckoned a ſhip of fre 
hundred tuns, which the king of Spain allows the Engliſh 
South Sea Company to ſend each year to the fairs held at Porto 
Bello, Carthagena, and Vera Cruz, Oc. See ASSIENTO. 


of the mould wherein the printing-types are caſt, See LEI- 
TER. | 

It's uſe is to direct the joining them juſtly together 5 after 
opening them to take out the new-calt letter. See Litter- 
FounDERY. 


o 2 . eoue 
ples to them, contrived in the {ides of furnaces, to fes 


ö f : intenſe 
late the fire, i. e. to make the heat immediately nor we 
or remiſs, by opening them to let in the air, ot Le De. 
cloſe, to exclude it. See FR NACE, FIRE, HEA 


G REE, Oc, he forms of the preb 


ſo as that the lines and pages printed on one fide hart 
meet exactly againſt thoſe on the other; wm at 
means of two points in the greater or outwar tympau. 
PRINTING. | ; " 
REGISTRY, REc1sTRUM, comprehend: ho 2 
books, and rolls, wherein the proceedings of ol 
ſpiritual court, are regiſtered, or recorded. Sce | 
RECORD, ROLL, Cc. « lefurs 
REGIUS-profeſſirs—King Henry VIII. founded fr, "el 
in each of our univerſities ; viz, of Divinity, Me in tte 
Law, and Phyſic; the readers of which le ; 
univerſity ſtatutes, called 781 profeſſores. 


SOR. : 
Rx us morbus. See the article J AUNP RNEOL II., 
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1 * or R1GLET, in architecture, a little flat nar- 
3 uſed chiefly in compartiments, and pannels, to 
ſeparate the parts Or members from one another, and to form 
knots, frets, and other ornaments—See Tab. Archit. fig. 1. fag. 
20. lit. y. fig. 28. lit. J. m. fig. 32. lit. m. fig. 24. lit. N. z. 


See alſo MouULDING, FRET, Ec. 
* The word is a diminutive of the French, regle, rule. 


The reglet, according to Daviler, differs from the fillet and 
litel, in that it projects equally, like a ruler, Sce FIL LET 
and LIST. ; OR : 

REGLE TS, or RIGLETs, in printing, are thin rulers, or 
flips of wood of different dimenſions, placed in the chaſe, be- 
tween the pages, and at the extremes thereof, to keep them 
under and hold them tight. See PRINTING. : 
The reglets make the chief part of what they call the furniture 
of the chaſe, See CHASE, f 
They are particularly denominated from the place they hold in 


reſpect of the pages, head-licks, foot-/licks, gutter-tichs, &c. 


The term RE GLE T is alſo uſed abroad for a ruler of metal, 
3 of an inch long, but which may be lengthened out by joy- 
ning ſeveral together; uſed to ſeparate the columns, in books 
that have ſeveral in the ſame page; as alſo for lines to place 
the notes on in printing of muſic, 

REGLET, is alſo uſed for a little thin lip of wood uſed by ſome 
compoſitors to take off the lines from the compoling-ſtick, and 
and place them on the galley, as faſt as compoſed, See Co M- 
POSETOB, GALLEY, Oc. | 

REGNANT gueen, See the article QUEEN. | 

REGRATER, REecrxATARIvus, a law word, formerly 

uſed for one that bought wholeſale, or by the great, and ſold 
again by retail. See ENGROSSER, &c. 
The term is now chiefly uſed to denote one that buys any 
wares or victuals, and ſells them again in the fame market 
or fair, or within five miles i it. See FORESTA L- 
LING, 

REGRATER is alſo uſed for a perſon who furbiſhes up old 
moveables, to make them paſs for new. See FRIPPERY, 
andREDUBBOR, | 

Among maſons, &c, to REGRATE, is to take off the outer 

ſurface of an old hewn ſtone, with the hammer and ripe, in 

order to whiten, and make it look freſh again, SeeSTONE 
| and MAS ON Rx. 
REGRESSION, or retrogradation of curves, &c. See RE- 
TR OGRA DAT ION, Oc. 

REGU LA. See the article RULE, 

| REGULA, in architecture. See the articles RE GL ET, LIS T, 

Or, Ce. | 

{ REGULAR, REGULARIS, denotes the relation of any 

thing that is agreeable or conformable to the rules of art, See 

RuLEandIRREGULAR, 

In which ſenſe the word ſtands oppoſed to irregular, or ano- 

malous, See IRREGULAR, ANOMALOUS, Oc. 

Thus we ſay, a regular proceeding, a regular building, regular 

poem, regular verb, &c. SeeVERB, PoE Mu, &c | 

| REGULAR figure, in geometry, is a figure which is both equi- 
lateral, and equiangular; 7. e. whoſe fides, and conſequently 
angles, are all equal, See FiGURE. 
The cquilateral triangle and ſquare are regular figures. See 
SQUARE and TRIANGLE—AIl other regular figures 
conſiſting of more than four ſides, are called regular polygons. 
ScePOLY GON, | 
Every regular figure may be inſcribed in a circle. See C1 R- 
CL E—Por the dimenſions, properties, &c. of REGULAR 
figures, fee PO I. Y GON, | 

REGULAR body, called alſo platonic body, is a ſolid terminated 
on all tides by regular and equal planes, and whoſe ſolid angles 
are all equal. Sce Body, PLANE, and SoL 1D. | 
The regular bodies are five in number; viz.—The cube, 
which conſiſts of ſix equal ſquares; the tetrahedron of four 
equal triangles; the o&ahedron of eight; the dodecahedron 
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Proportions of the ſphere, and of the five REC VL AR bodies in- 


ſcribed therein : the diameter of the ſphere being 2. 


The circumference of a great circle is - 6. 28318 
Surface of a great circle, = = - „ 
Surface of the ſphece, - - -_ „„ 1% SOT 
Solidity of the ſphere, - - - - 4. 18859 
Side of the retrahedron, - - - „ - 02299 
Surface of a tetrahedron, - CC. 
Solidity of a tetrahedron, — o. 15132 
Side of a cube or hexahedto n- = 1. 1547 
Surface of the hexahedron, - — — 8. 

Solidity of the hexahedron, - - < ' Ic C800 
Side of an oftahedron, - = - - 1. 41427 
Surface of the octahedron, - - - 0. - 9203 
Solidity of the octahedron, - - - 1. 33333 
vide of the dodecahedron, — - - o. 71364 


Surface of the dodecahedron, - I's - 0; "NIN 
Solidity of the dodecahedron, = - 2. 78516 


Side of the icoſthedron, -. »». 05146 
Surface of the icoſthedron, . „„ 6. "I7SIS 
Solidity of the icofihedron, - 2. 53615 


If one of theſe bodics be required to be cut out of the ſphere 
of any other diameter; ſay, as the diameter of the ſphere 2, 
is to the fide of any one ſolid inſcribed in the ſame, (ſuppoſe 
the cube 1. 1547.) ſo is the diameter of any other ſphere 
(ſuppoſe 8.) to 9. 2376, the ſide of the cube inſcribed in this 
latter ſphere. 

Let dr, then, (Tab. Geometry, fig. 81.) by the diameter of 
any ſphere, and da of it, = ab = br, Erect the perpen- 
diculars ge, /, and bg ; and draw de, df, er, fr, and gr then 


will (1) re be the ſide of the tetrahedron: (2) df, the 


ſide of the hexahedron: (3) de the fide of the octahedron. 
(4) And cutting de in extreme and mean proportion in &, 
dh will be the fide of the dodecahedron. (5) Setting the 
diameter dr up perpendicularly at r; from the centre c, to 
it's top, draw the line cg, cutting the circle in g—Let fall 
the perpendicular gb; ſo is br the ſide of the icoſihedron. 


REGULAR curves, are ſuch whoſe curvity proceeds continually 


in the ſame uniform geometrical manner Such are the peri- 
meters of the conic ſections. See CR VE, CONIC /ec- 
tion, c. 

Such as have a point of inflection, or regreſſion, and which 
being continued to a certain point, turn themſelves a contrary 
way are called irregular curves Such are the conchoid, and 
the ſolid parabola, which has a ſquare for it's parameter. See 
FLExXIonandRETROGRESSION. 


REGULAR architecture, fortification, &c, See ARC HI“ 


TECTURE and FORTIFICATION. 


REGUL AR Baſtion, Sce the article Bas T1oN. 
REGULAR Place. See the article PLACE, 
REGULAR, in the monaſtic ſenſe, denotes a perſon who has 


made the vows in ſome religious houſe, See RELIGIOUSC 
and Vow. | | 
Under regulars are comprehended the whole body of monks, 
fryars, and mendicants, &c, See MoN K, MEnDICAnT, 
Ce. | 
The denomination of regulars, in this caſe, ariſes henee, that 
they are bound to obſerve the rule of the order they are en- 
tered into. See RU LE and OR DER Hence, 


REGULAR prieſt is uſed for a prieſt who is in ſome religious 


order; in oppoſition to a ſecular prieſt, who lives in the world, 
or at large. See SEC UL AR. 

A cardinal is reputed both, regular and ſecular and is entitled 
to the privileges of both ſtates. See CARDINAL. 
Regulars may be promoted to biſhoprics and archbiſhoprics, 
as well as ſeculars; but their promotion ſecularizes them; the 
epiſcopal dignity diſpenſing them from the obſervation of the 
rule whereof they have made profeſſion, SeeSECULARI- 
SA T1ON, 


of twelve; and the icgſibedron of twenty; ſee each under it's 'REGULAR abbots, See the article ABBoT. 


proper article. Cu, TETRAEDRON, OCTAEDRON, 


Je. Beſide theſe five there can be no other regular bodies in 
nature. c | | 


To meaſure the ſurface and ſolidity of the five REGULAR 30- 


die— The ſolidity, Sc. of the cube is ſhewn under the article 
CUB E—The tetrahedron being a pyramid, and the octahedron 
a double pyramid ; and the icoſihedron conſiſting of twenty 
triangular pyramids; and the dodecahedron of twelve quin- 
quangular ones, whoſe baſes are in the ſurface of the icoſihe- 


dron and dodecahedron, and their vertices meeting in a centre: 


the ſolidities of theſe bodies are all found from what we have 
ſhewn under the article PYRAMID. 
: heir lurface is had by finding the area of one of the planes, 
rom the lines that bound it (ſee TRIANGL E); and mul- 
Upiying the area thus found by the number from which the 
ON ls denominated; e. gr. for the tetrahedron, by 4 ; for 
= ec or cube, by 6; for the octahedron, by 8; for 
? dodecahedron, by 12; and for the icoſihedron, by 20—The 


gs is the ſuperficial arca, See AR EA and SUPER PI. 


REGULAR benefices, are ſuch as can only be held by monks or 


religious; or at leaſt, per cupientem profiteri, by a perſon deſi- 
rous to embrace the monaſtic life. Sce BENEFICE, 
It is a maxim in the Romiſh canon law Regularia regula- 


ribus, i. e. regular benefices are to be conferred on regular 


prieſts The abbies that are chiefs of their reſpective orders 
are all regular, and can only be ſerved by monks and cardinals, 
See AB Y- All benefices are preſumed ſecular, unleſs they 
be proved regular. 

Antiently, the regular benefices were almoſt all conferred by 
way of adminiſtration or curacy; the religious incumbents 
being always ad manum of their ſuperiors, who diſplaced them 
at pleaſure Hence the common maxim among the canoniſts, 
omue beneficium regulare manuale, 


The benefices appropriated to regulars are abbies, conventual 


priories, {imple priories, and clauſtral offices—They may be 
conferred on ſeculars in commendam, See CoOMMENDAM, 


REGULAR canons, See the article CANON. 
REGULAR places, are thoſe within the boundary or incloſure 


of the convent ; as the cloiſter, dormitory, chapter, and refe- 


ctory 
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REGULAR corporation. 
RECGUL AR /inall pox. : 
REGULATION, a rule or order preſcribed by a ſuperior, | 


Qory—TIn oppoſition to thoſe deſtined for gueſts, and for the 
neceſſaries of the houſe, which are reputed without the in- 
cloſure. See ABB V, MonasTERY, CLOISTER, Cc. 


See the article CORPORATION. 
See the article Po x. 


for the uniform and orderly management of ſome branch of 
policy, juſtice, or the like, See LAW, STATUTE, OR- 
DINANCE, c. 5 


REGULATOR of a watch, is a ſmall ſpring belonging to 


the balance; ſerving to adjuſt the going, and make it either 
proceed faſter or ſlower. See WATCH, &c. 


REGULO, a title given to the ſons of the emperors of 


China—The Emperor's eldeſt ſon, whom we call the fir/? 
regulo, was the only one of all his children in favour ; till, 
of a ſudden, matters took a new face, From ſome new 
intelligences, the emperor learnt the innocence of the he- 
reditary prince whom he had depoſed, and the artifices that 
had been uſed to ruin him: particularly, that the regulo, to 
ſucceed therein, had had recourſe to magic, and at the in- 
ſtigation of certain lame, or Tartar prieſts, had procured a 
ſtatue to be buried in Tartary; accompanying the ceremony 
with ſeveral magical operations. Upon this, orders were 
inftantly ſent to ſeize the lamæ, and to dig up the ſtatue: 
the regulo had his palace aſſigned him for a priſon, Let. 


Edif. & Cur, 


REGULUS, petty Ting, in our antient cuſtoms, is a term 


frequently uſed in the Saxon councils, for comes or count. See 
CouN r and EAR L. 

Hence ſub-regulus, was alſo uſed for a vice- comes or vicount— 
Though in many places the two ſeem uſed indifferently for 
the ſame dignitary— Thus in the archives of the cathedral of 
Worceſter, Uthredus ſometimes . ſtyles himſelf regulus, and 
ſometimes ſub-regulus of the city of Worceſter. 

But in other places we find a diſtinction—Offa rex merciorum; 
Uthredus, regulus ; Aldredus, ſubregulus, &c. 


REGULvs, in chymiſtry, denotes the fineſt and pureſt part of 


a metal or mineral, which ſinks or precipitates to the bottom 
of the crucible or furnace, in melting the mineral or ore, See 
MzErAI, MinERAL, Fus1oN, Oc. 


Jo procure the regulus, that is, the mercurial parts of metals, 


Ec. flux powders are commonly uſed; as nitre, tartar, &c. 
which purge the ſulphurous part adhering to the metal, by 
attracting and abſorbing it to themſelves, See FLUX 


powder, 


Regulus is principally uſed for that of antimony, which is a 
ponderous metallic powder, that upon fuſing ſome of the 
mineral in it's crude ſtate, finks to the bottom, leaving the 
ſcoria or impurities a-top. See ANTIMONY. 

The alchymiſts will have this matter called regulus, i. e. little 
king, as being the firſt born of the royal metallic blood; 
which is really a ſon, but not a perfect man, i. e. not 


yet a perfect metal for want of time and proper nouriſh- | 


ment. 

Antimony purify'd by ſimple fuſion, is called regulus of an- 
timony; or regulus antimonii philoſaphorum But the more 
common way of reducing it into a regulus, is with the ad- 
dition of flux powders, as tartar and nitre. See FLUX 
powder, 


The ſcoria found at the top of this regulus is violently emetic, | 


as well as the regulus itſelf, whereof if cups or drink- 
ing veſlels be caſt, the wine put into them will become vo- 


mitive. 


Of this regulus caſt in moulds are made thoſe commonly cal- 
led the antimonial pills, weighing about eight or ten grains 


each, one of which being ſwallowed, will operate conſider- 


ably both by vomit and ſtool, 
Theſe pills having thus performed their office, and been diſ- 
charged the body, will ſerve the ſame purpoſe again and again; 


- whence they have obtained the name of perpetual pills — The 


virtue of this regulus is not however inexhauſtible, as has 
been imagined; for by repeated infuſions in wine, though 


the liquor be made violently emetic at firſt, yet by degrees it 


loſes it's force, and at length ceaſes to be vomitive. 


Martial REGULvus of antimony, is a mixture of little bitts of 


iron, as the nails of horſe's ſhoes, melted with the regulus. 

In this operation the iron diſſolving and abſorbing the ſulphu- 
rous parts of the antimony, more ſtrongly than the fluxes in 
the former caſe; and turning it into a crocus; the antimony 
1s hereby brought to a greater degree of purity, and rendered 
more efficacious than in the common regulus, See IRON, 
SULPHUR, Oc. . 

This regulus is ſometimes farther purify'd by repeated fuſions 
and detonations, with the addition of freſh antimony, and 
more nitre, alternately : in which caſe it becomes regulus an- 
timonii ſtellatus, or flarry regulus of antimony, 


REGULvus ef arſenic. See the article AR SENI. 
REGUuLUs, in aſtronomy, is a ſtar of the firſt magnitude, 


in the conſtellation 4e; called alſo from it's ſituation, cor 
leonis: or the lion's heart; by the Arabs, alhabor: and by 
the Chaldeans, kalbeleced, or falbeleceid, from an opinion of 
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it's influencing the affairs of t TE 
Theon. See ST AR. ho heavens » Wi Obſerve 
The longitude of regulus, as fixed b 
31, 20'; and it's latitude oo, 26/, * Ned 
REHABILITATION, Renato 
civil and canon law, an actlon whereby a = TIO, in the 
diſpenſations or letters patents, reſtore a Tz "7 Pope, y 
condition he was in before his delinquenc 'g vent to the 
DATION, c. & * Decra. 
The ry can rehabilitate an officer noted 
and degraded; or a gentleman who 
rank. Ser NoBiL 1 Y; CE Og 
The pope alone pretends to rehabilitate, i. e. 
of benefices and orders, ſuch as had fallen ; 
other irregulatities, rs | 
In Romiſh countries, an eccleſiaſtie who af; 
tion of a ſentence of death, is to be rehatilitat;y b 
lution, called a ſævis. See ABS0LUT1ion, © Van abſo- 
REHEARSAL, in muſic and the drama, an ef;, 
riment of ſome compoſition, made in Private, 8 expe. 
repreſentation or performance thereof in public; to Ks the 
the actors or performers, and make them more read i 2 
fect in their parts There is a new tragedy in 8 - + 
rehearſal of the anthem, &c. : elbe 
REI domęſticæ domeſticus, See DomnsTicys, 
REIMBURSEMENT, in commerce, the act of 
ing, or returning what monies a perſon had received ay 1 
of advance, c. or what another has disburſed or pai ih by 
A perſon who gives a bill of exchange in payment, is + : 
mmburſe it, if it come to be proteſted, for want 3 
cepted or paid. See B1L L, PROTEST, e. 
REIMBUR. IN is alſo ufed for paying the pri 
modity coſts it's owner Thus, he e = 
the lot of merchandize adjudged to him at the fale at Lain, 
by the directors of the Eaſt-India company, on condition of 
reimburſing the price of the purchaſe, with the expences of 
carriage, and a profit of 5 per cent. | 
REINFORCED, orRENForcev, ring, ofa cannon, is 
that next after the trunnions, betwixt them and the touch. 
hole. See ORDNANCE, CAN NON, &, 
REINFORCEMENT, in war, a ſupply, or new pro- 
viſion of men, arms, ammunition, Cc. 
RE INTEGRATION. See the article RE DIV TECOGRA“E 
TION, 
REINS#, in anatomy, the kidneys; or that part of an ani- 
mal whereby the urine is ſeparated from the blood, See K p- 
N EVS. See alſo URINE. - | 
* The word, according to Varro, is formed from the Greek, 
pen, quaſi rivi obſceni humoris ab iis oriantur The Greeks 
call the rein, veęęos, from the verb, ye, to rain, ſnow, &c, 
See NEPHRITIC. 


In the manage they ſay, a horſe ſhould have double res; 
which is when he has them a little more elevated on each {ide 
of the back-bone, than upon it ; fo that paſſing your hand 
along it, you find it large, well turniſhed and double, by the 
hollow that goes all along the back-bone—The back ſhould 
be firm, and not hollow, or bending from the withers to the 
croup, but ſtraight, Sce Ho RSE. _— 
REINs, of a bridle, alſo denote two ſtraps of leather meeting in 
the bridle-hand of the horſeman, in order to make the bit 
bear, and keep the horſe under ſubjection. See BRID LE. 
Falſe REI Ns is a lath of leather, paſſed ſometimes through the 
arch of the banquet, to bend the horſe's neck. 
REINS 5 vault, See the article VAULT, ; 
REINSTATING, the reſtoring of a perſon or thing t 
it's former ſtate or condition, from whence 1t had been di- 
ſturbed or diſplaced. See REHABILITATION, Ge. 1 
REI OINT ING, or REjJoyNTING, in biene e 
filling up the joints of the ſtones in old buildings, Fc. when 
worn hollow by courſe of time, or weather. 
Rejoynting is performed with the beſt mortar; 
and cæment; ſometimes, alſo with plaiſter, as 
vaults, &c. See Mor TAR, Cc. i 
REJOYNDER, in law, the defendant's an 
plaintiff's replication, See REPLICATION, an 
OYNDER. . : 
The order in the court of chancery 1s thus—Firſt, 1 _ 
dant puts in an anſwer to the plaintiff's bill, whic - tha 
times alſo called an exception : the plaintiff's wa * 
called a replication; and the defendant's anſwer 5 , 7 
jeynder; anſwering, to what the civilians call dapltcdlio. 
CHANCERY, Ec. 
REIS, RE, or A 8. 
REITERATED graſting. f 
REIT E RATING, 10 printing. See PRI R 
REITERAT ION, the act of repeating 4 thing, 
it a ſecond time. See REPETITION. 
The church does not allow of the reiteration 
BayTism—St Gregory obſerves, that it 15 mg 
when there are wanting prooſs of the things beute 
done before, See REBAPTISANTS. in 
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In pleuriſtes, the phyſicians order the bleeding to be reiterated 
{ix or ſeven times. See PLEURISY, | 
REITTERS, an antient title given the German cavalry— 


The word is originally high Dutch, and ſignifies a horſeman, 


lier, or even knight. : 
NEIL APS E, a return or back-ſliding into a danger, or evil; 


which a perſon had eſcaped. 
| _ Jroplies, & c. are diſeaſes into which relapſes are very 
frequent and dangerous—Such a perſon 1s relapſed into a hereſy 
he had abjuredy | 
RELATION®, RRTLAT1o, in philoſophy, the mutual 
reſpect of two things; or what each is, with regard to the 


other, 
* The word is formed a ref2rendo ; relation conſiſting in this, 


that one thing is referred to another: whence it is alſo called 
reſpef?, habitude, compariſon, &c. See ComPaR150N and 
HaBiTUDE. 
The idea of relation we acquire, when the mind ſo conſiders 
any thing, that it doth, as it were, bring it to, and ſet it by, 
another; and carry it's view from the one to the other 
Hence the denominations given to things intimating this re- 
ſpect, are called relatives; and the things ſo brought together, 
are ſaid to be related. See IDEA. | 
Thus when I call Caius, husband; or this wall whzter ; I in- 
timate ſome other perſon or thing in both caſes, with which I 
compare him or it—Hence the wall is called by the ſchool- 
men, the ſulject; the thing it exceeds in whiteneſs, the term; 
and the whiteneſs the foundation of the relation. 


Relation may be conſidered two ways ; either on the part of | 


the mind referring one thing to another; in which ſenſe rela- 
tion is only a mode or affection of the mind, whereby we 
make ſuch compariſon : or on the part of the things referred, 
which being no other than ideas, relation, in this ſenſe, is only 
a new idea reſulting or ariſing in the mind, upon conſidering 
of two other ideas So that relation, take it as you will, is 
pre the mind; and has nothing to do with the things them- 
felves. | | 
Any of our ideas, Mr Lock obſerves, may be the foundation 
of relation — Though where languages have failed to give cor- 
relative names, the relation is not eaſily taken notice of : as in 
concubine, which is a relative name, as well as wife. 
There is, in effect, no idea but is capable of an infinite num- 
ber of relations: thus one ſingle man may at once ſuſtain the 
relations of father, brother, ſon, husband, friend, ſubject, 
general, European, Engliſhman, iſlander, maſter, ſervant, 
bigger, leſs, Sc. to an almoſt infinite number; he being 
capable of as many relations, as there can be occaſions of 
comparing him to other things, in any manner of agreement 
or diſagreement, or any reſpect whatſoever, 
The ideas of relations are much clearer and more diſtin, 
than of the things related; becauſe the knowledge of one 
ſimple idea is oftentimes ſufficient to give the notion of a rela- 
tion but to the knowing of any ſubſtantial being, an ac- 
curate collection of ſundry ideas is neceſſary. See Su B- 
STANCE, 


The perception we have of the relations between various | 


ideas wherein the mind acquieſces, makes what we call Judg- 
ment— Thus, when I judge 2 times 2 make 4, or does not 
make 5 ; I only perceive the equality between 2 times 2 
and 4; and the inequality between 2 times 2 and 5, See 
JurGmENT, | 

The perception we have of the relations between the rela. 
tions of various things, conſtitutes what we call reaſoning 
— Thus when from this, that 4 is a ſmaller number than 
6; and that twice 2 is equal to 43 I gather that twice 2 
is a leſs number than 6; I only perceive the relation of 
the numbers twice 2 and 4, and the relation of 4 and 6, See 
REASONING, | 
The ideas of cauſe and effect, we get from our obſervation 
of the viciflitude of things, while we perceive ſome qua- 
lities or ſubſtances begin to exiſt, and that they receive their 
exiſtence from the due application and operation of other 
beings—That which produceth, is the cauſe; that which is 
produced, the effect. See CA Us Ek and EFFECT. 

a0 fluidity in wax is the effect of a certain degree of heat, 
be 8 _— to be conſtantly produced by the application 
The denominations of things taken from time, are for the moſt 
bac only relations—Thus when it is ſaid, that queen Eliza- 
beth lived ſixty-nine, and reigned forty-five years, no more 
” meant, than that the duration of her exiſtence was equal 
to ſixty-nine, and of her government to forty-five annual 
mans of the ſun : and fo are all words anſwering to 
how long, | Ins 
Young and old, and other words of time, that are thought to 
ne for poſitive ideas, are indeed relative; and intimate a 
l din to a certain length of duration, whereof we have the 
3 dur minds — Thus we call a man young or old, that 
le little or much of that time, which men uſually 
bo e 3 a man is called young at twenty, but an 


h E we, v 
= es ideas, that are truly relative, which we 
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ſignify by names that are thought poſitive and abſolute; ſucti 
as great and little, ſtrong and weak—The things thus deno- 
minated, are referred to ſome ſtandards with which we com- 
pare them: thus we call an apple great; which is bigger 
than the ordinary ſort of thoſe we have been uſed to; and a 
man weak, that has not ſo much ſtrength or power to move; 
as men uſually have, or thoſe of his own ſize, | 
Authors give various diviſions of relations—The ſchool philo- 
ſophers commonly divide them into thoſe of or;2ination; under 
which are compreherided the relations of cauſe and effect: 
thoſe of negation, which are between oppoſite things: and 
thoſe of affirmation, which are relations of agreement between 
whole and part, the ſign and thing ſignified, the adjunct and 
ſubject— This diviſion is founded upon this, that the mind 
can only compare things three ways, viz. by inferring, de- 
nying, and affirming. 5 e ny 
Others divide relations into thoſe of origination ; thoſe of 
agreement, e. gr. ſimilitude, parity, &c. thoſe of drverſity ; 
and thoſe of order, as priority, poſteriority, &c, 

Others divide them into predicamental, and tranſcendental, 
Under the firſt come thoſe relations between things that 
belong to the fame predicament ; e. gr. between father 
and ſon, To the latter belong thoſe which are more ge- 
neral than the predicaments, or are of different predica- 
ments; as the relations of ſubſtance and accident ; of cauſe 
and effect; of creator, and creature. See I RANSCENDE N= 
TAL, Cc. | ; 

Mr. I. oek gives us a diſtribution of relations on a different 
bottom All ſimple ideas, he obſerves, wherein are parts or 
deprees, afford an occaſion of comparing the ſubjects wherein 
they are, to one another, in reſpect of thoſe {imple ideas: 
as, whiter, ſweeter, more, leſs, &c.— Theſe, depending on 
the equality and exceſs of the ſame fimple idea, in ſeveral 
ſubjects, may be called proportional relations. | 
Another occaſion of comparing things being taken from tlie 
circumſtances of their origin, as father, fon, brother, &c, 


| Theſe may be called natural relations. 


Sometimes the foundation of conſidering things, is ſome 
act whereby any one comes by a moral right, power, or 
obligation to do ſomething : ſuch are general, captain, burgher; 
theſe are in/lituted and voluntary relations, and may be diſtin- 
guiſhed from the natural, in that they are alterable and ſepa- 
rable from the perſons to whom they ſometimes belonged, 
though neither of the ſubſtances ſo related be deſtroyed. 
But natural relations are not alterable, but are as laſting 


as their ſubjects. | 


Another relation is the conformity or diſagreement of men's 


voluntary actions to a rule, to which they are referred, and 
by which they are judged of: theſe may be called moral rela- 


tions. 

It is this conformity or diſagreement of our actions to ſome 
law (whereby good or evil is drawn on us from the will and 
power of the law- maker, and is what we call reward of 
puniſhment) that renders our actions morally good or evil. 
See GooD and EIL. 

Of theſe moral rules or laws, there ſeem to be three ſorts, 
with their different enforcements. Firſt, the divine law: ſe- 
condly, civil law; thirdly, the law of opinion or reputation. 
By their relation to the firſt, our actions are either fins or 
duties. To the ſecond, criminal or innocent; to the third, 


virtues or vices. See SIN, VIRTUE, VICE, Oc. 


RELAT1ON, in logic, is an accident of ſubſtance; accounted 


one of the ten categories or predicaments. 


See PREDICA- 
MENT and CATEGORY. | | 


Each ſubſtance admits of an infinity of re/ations—Thus the 


ſame Peter, conſidered with regard to Henry, is in the rela- 
tion of a maſter ; with regard to John, in that of a tenant 
with regard to Mary, in that of a husband, &c. Again, 
with regard to one perſon, he is rich, with regard to another 
poor; with regard to another, he is far, near, tall, ſhort, a 
neighbour, {tranger, learned, unlearned, good, bad, equal, &c. 
It is diſputed among the ſchool philoſophers, whether or no 
the relation be a thing formally and really diſtinct from the 
foundation of the ſubſtance? See SUBSTANCE. 


RELATION, is alſo uſed in the ſchool theology, to denote 


certain of the divine perfections, called per/onal ones; in re- 
gard by theſe one divine perſon is referred to another, and 
diſtinguiſhed from it. See PERSON. | 

Hence they teach that in God there is one nature, two 
proceſſions, three perſons, and four relations. See TRINITY. 
Theſe relations are paternity, filiation, active ſpiration, and 
paſſive ſpiration. See PATERNITY, Sc. See allo F A- 
THER, SON, SPIRIT, c. 0 


RELATION, in geometry, arithmetic, c. is the habitude, 


or reſpect of two quantities to one another, with regard to 
their magnitude This we more uſually call ret, reaſon. 
See RATIO, 


The equality or ſameneſs of two ſuch relations, we call pro- 


portion. See PROPORTION. 


RELATION, in grammar, is the correſpondence which words 
have to one another in conſtruction. 
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R E L 


Faulty and irregular relations are the things chiefly to be| 
guarded againſt, in writing correctly; they make the ſenſe 
obſcure, frequently equivocal—Thus: the orator was at- 
tended to with a coldneſs, which was the more remarkable, 
as the audience were under ſome emotion before he began. 
Here coldneſi being put indeterminately, the relative which 
can have no juſt and regular relation thereto, See RE L A- 
TIVE, 

RzLATI1ON is alſo frequently uſed for analogy, or what ſeveral 
things have in common, See ANALOGY. 
In painting, architecture, Qc. a certain relation of the ſeveral 


parts and members of the building or picture, conſtitutes 


what we call ſymmetry, See SYMMETRY. 

RELATION inharmonical, in muſical compoſition, is that 
whoſe extremes form a falſe, or unnatural interval, incapable 
of being ſung, | 
This is otherwiſe called a falſe relation, and ſtands oppoſed to 
a juſt or true relation. 

RE LAT ION, in law, is where two things, as times, &c, are 
conſidered, as if they were one; the thing ſubſequent 
being conſidered as aking effect, by relation, at the time 
preceeding. 

As if A deliver a writing to B, to be delivered to C, as 


the deed of J; the writing ſhall be deemed to be delivered | 


to C, at the time when it was given to B, by relation. 


So bills in parliament to which the king aſſents on the laſt 


day of parliament, ſhall relate, and be of force from the 
firſt day thereof. Coke calls it fctio juris. See Day, 
Tims, Ce. | 
RELATIVE propoſitions, are ſuch as include ſome relation 
and compariſon, See PROPOSITION. 
Thus, where the treaſure is, there will the heart be—As 
much as thou haſt, ſo much thou art worth, &c, are rela- 
tive propoſitions. 

RELATIVE gravity, See GRAvITx. 

RELATIVE levity. See LEvITY. 
RELATIVE motion, SeeMo T1ON. 
RELATIVE neceſſity. SeeNECESSITY. 
RELATIVE place. See PLACE, 
RELATIVE ſpace. See SPACE. 
RELATIVE time, See TIME. 

RELATIVE velocity. See VELOCITY, | 

RELATIvE terms, in logic, are words which imply a relation, 
or a thing conſidered as compared to another, ReELa- 

T1ON, and CORRELATIVE. | 

Relative terms include a kind of oppoſition between them ; 
_- ſo, as that the one cannot be without the other. 

uch are father and ſon, husband and wife, king and ſub- 

ects, &c, | 

ELATIVE in grammar, is a word or term which in the 
conſtruction anſwers to ſome word fore-going, called the an- 
tecedent, See ANTECEDENT. 

Pronoun RELATIVE, which Buffer chuſes rather to call! mo- 
 dlificative or determinative, is a particle added after a noun, or 
perſonal pronoun, with which it has an affinity, ſo that with- 
out them it ſignifies nothing; it's only uſe being to expreſs in 
what view they are conſidered. See PRONOUN, | 
Of this kind, in the Latin, are gui, quæ, quod, &c. in the 

Engliſh, who, which, whom, &c. As in the book which you 
are reading; the man whom you ſeek ; he who told it, &c. 
— Where which, whom, and who only follow the noun or 
pronoun, to refer or determine them to ſome particular 
thing; as to ſeeking, reading, &c. 
Frequently, the noun or pronoun wherewith the relative 
is joined, is underſtood : as 1 now who did that. 
4 it is evident I mean, I know the perſon who 
did, &c. 

RELAXATION, Rzraxar1o, in medicine, &c. the 
act of looſening or ſlackening the tone or tenſion of the 
fibres, nerves, muſcles, &c, See TEN SLION, Tong, &c. 
See alſo FiBRE. | 
The relaxation of a muſcle is ſuppoſed to be effected, either 
by the perſpiration of the nervous ſpirits, or the regreſs of the 
ſpirits, blood, Cc. which inflated it's fibres; or by the con- 
traction of the air, in the globules of blood before expanded by 
the ſudden influx and admixture of the ſpirits, &c, See 
MuscLEg, and MuscuLr AR motion. | 

RrLAXATION, in chirurgery, is a preternatural extenſion, or 
ſtraining of a nerve, tendon, muſcle, or the like ; either 
through violence, or weakneſs. 

Hernias are deſcents or relaxations of the inteſtines, Ic. See 

HERNIA— From the fame cauſe ariſe deſcents or prolapſions 
of the anus, &c. See PRociDENTIA. 

RELAXATION, in law, is uſed for a releaſing. See RE- 
LEASE, 

In this ſenſe we ſay the relaxation of an attachment in the 
court of admiralty, 

The tenor of indulgences is a relaxation, or diminution of 
the pains of purgatory. See INDULGENCE. 


RELAY, afreſh equipage, horſe, c. ſent before, or appointed | 
to be ready, for a traveller to change; to make the greater ex- | 


pedition: as in riding poſt, 


RzLays, in hunting, are freſh ſets of dog 
RzLAy, in tapiſtry, is an opening left in a 


RELEASE, RELAxAr1o, in law, denotes an in 


RELEGATION, RELEO AT 10, a king 


RELICKS, RE LI GUI X, in the Romiſh church 


RELICT, RETI CTA, in law. See the article W 158. 
RELICTA verificatione, in law, is when a defendant relin- 


RELIEF, RELEvivmM, levamen, in law, a fine paid to the 


was to be recovered, by the heirs pay ing a certain _ This 


R E I; 


The term is borrowed from the French, relais, which 
Ighi. 


fies the ſame thing—In France, the 
titles himſelf, ſuperintendant of the — 4 Poſts en. 


diſpoſed here and there, for readineſs, in ca 
that way; to be caſt off, or to mount the hae * 
3 in lieu 


of the former, which are ſuppoſed g 
Hun rin nen e See 


piece of tan; 
where the colours or figures are to be ch tapiſtry, 
thoſe. occaſions the workmen are * os becauſe on 
are left to be filled up till the reſt of the work we places 
TAPESTRY, one. Ye 


> and other 


whereby eſtates, rights, titles, entries, aQions 
things are ſometimes extinguiſhed and annulled 
transferred, ſometimes abridged, and even fomer: 
larged. A Releaſe is either in fact or in 8 en- 
in fact is that which the very words do expreſly deck releaſe 
A releaſe in law, is that which acquits by way of co e, 

or intendment of law. See IN TEN DME N nſequence, 
niſhment, wherein the obnoxious perſon is babe or ba- 
tire to a certain place preſcribed, and to continue the to re. 
be recalled, See Ex ILE. i = te til he 
Lord Coke calls relegation a baniſhment for a time 
Courtin more adequately defines relegation a ai ; 
certain place for a certain term. wa 
In Rome, relegation was a leſs ſevere puniſhment + 
tation, in that the relegated perſon did not there 
rights of a Roman citizen, nor thoſe of his family 
thority of a father over his children, 6c, 
MENT. 


han depor. 
by loſe the 
„as the au- 
See Ba NiSH- 


certain 


remains of the bodies or clothes of ſome ſaint or martyr, de- 
voutly preſerved in honour to his memory, carried at vroceſ- 
ſions, kiſſed, revered, &c. See SAINT, Marty R. PRo- 
C Ess ION, &c. 
The abuſes in point of relicks are moſt flagrant: F. Mabillon 
a Benedictin, complains of the great number of ſuſpected 
relicks expoſed on altars: he owns that were there to be 2 
ſtrict inquiſition into the relicks, vaſt numbers of ſpurious 
ones would be found offered every where to the piety and 
devotion of the faithful; and adds, that bones are frequently 
conſecrated, ſo far from belonging to ſaints, that in all pro- 
bability they do not belong to chriſtians. 

The catacombs are an inexhauſtible fund of relicis; yet it is 
ſtill diſputed, who were the perſons interred therein? See C a- 
TACOMY. | 

In the eleventh century a method was introduced of trying 
ſuppoſed relicks by fire—Thoſe which did not conſume in the 
fire were reputed genuine; the reſt not. See PURGAT1oN, 
OrvDeEar, Juoiciuvm Dei. 
It is an ancient cuſtom, which till obtains, to preſerve the 
relicks in the altars whereon maſs is celebrated—To this pur- 
poſe, a ſquare hole is made in the middle of the altar, big 
enough to receive the hand; and herein is the relick depoſited, 
wrapped in red ſilk, and incloſed in a leaden box, ve 
ALTAR, : 
The Romaniſts alledge a good deal of antiquity in behalf oi 
their relicks—The Manichees, it ſeems out of hatred to the 
fleſh, which they held an evil principle, are recorded as refu-. 
ſing to honour the relicks of ſaints; which is eſteemed a kind 
of proof that the Catholicks did it in the firſt ages. See M a-. 
NICHEE, 1 

Indeed folly and ſuperſtition got into religion but too early, 
Even the touching of linnen cloaths on relicks, from an 
opinion of ſome extraordinary virtue derived therefrom, 4 
pears to be as ancient as the firſt ages; there being a pee 
in the coffins of the forty martyrs at Conſtantinople, expre® 
for this purpoſe. 
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quiſhes his proof or plea ; and thereupon judgment is enter 
for the plaintiff. 


' . ; inheritance of 
chief lord, by a perſon at his coming to the in | 
land held in capite, or by military ſervice. See FIN E, LORD) 
TENURE, Ce. 

This was aid relevare bæreditatem caducam, _ f lf 
thus paid was called relevamen, relevium, on relief 

is uſually to the value of a years rent or revenue. 
The acai of the os pra — or oy 
eſtate in lands, being at firſt only p_— 4 = —— 
the death of the vaſlal it returned to the chie Fe * by the 
hence called feudum none q. d. fallen to 
death of the tenant, FEE. * od in- 
In courſe of time theſe feudatary eſtates being coft fe br, 
to inheritances by the connivance and _—_ w Au 
when the poſſeſſor of ſuch eſtate died it er Aren wbom it 
caduca, q. d. an inheritance fallen to the lord; | 


Magn 


It is ti 


REL 


This relief was eſtabliſhed after the conqueſt For till that ö 


time hariots were paid the lord, at the death of his tenant; 
conſiſting of horſes, arms, &c, See HARIO TT. 5 
But upon the conqueſt, the poor people being depriv : 0 
all ſuch things by the Normans, a ſum of money was tud- 
ſtituted in lieu thereof, which was called a relief ; and con- 
tinues in ſome places to this day However, it is true, relief 
and hariot are frequently confounded in antient writers. 
REZLIE T reaſonable, called alſo lawful, and antient relief, is 
that enjoined by ſome law, or fixed by antient cuſtom ; and 
which does not depend on the will of the lord. ; 
Thus in a charter of king John, mentioned by Matt. Paris 
i quis comitum vel baronum noſtrorum five aliorum te- 
nentium de nobis in capite per ſervitum militare, mortuus fuerit 
& cum deceſſerit, hæres ſuus plenæ ætatis fuerit, & relevium 


beat, habeat hareditatem ſuam per antiquum relevium. 
Ih was may be ſeen in the laws of William the Con- 


queror, &c,—Bracton fays, this fine was called a relief quia 
heriditas que jacens fuit per gnteceſſoris deceſſum relevatur in 
manus haredum, & c. 1 

A relief is alſo paid in ſoccage tenure, or petit ſerjeanty; 
where à rent or other thing is paid by rendering as much as 
the rent or payment reſerved. 1 
By the cuſtom of Normandy, relief is due for lands held in 
villenage, as well as in fee By the cuſtom of Paris, relief is 
not due upon inheritances in the direct line. ä 

The quantity of the relief is very different: there are ſingle 
reliefs, double reliefs, &c. The quality, too, 1s diverſe : 
there are reliefs of property, paid by the heir: reliefs of bail, 
or tutorage, paid by a guardian for his minor, or by the 
husband for the fiets of his wife, &c. Relief of horſe and 
arms, &c. | 

By the laws of king Canutus, the relief of an earl, paid to 
the king, was eight war-horſes with their bridles and ſaddles, 
four cuiraſſes, four helmets, four ſwords, four hunting-horſes 
and a palfrey—The relief of a baron or thane was four 
hor ſes, Sc. 


R E IL. 


When the light is well choſen, to make the neareſt parts 

or figures advance; and well diffuſed on the maſſes, ſtill 

diminiſhing inſenſibly, and terminating in a large ſpecious 
ſhadow, brought off inſenſibly ; the relievo is ſaid to be bold, 
and the clair-obſcure, well under/ioad, See CLAIRA-OB- 

SCURE, 

RELIGION, REL1c1o, that worſhip or homage due to 

God, conſidered as creator, preſerver, and redeemer of the 
world. See Gord, THrOLoGy, c. 
The foundation of all religion is, that there is a God,; and 
that he requires ſome ſervice at the hands of his creatures 
—From the different manners wherein we arrive at the 
knowledge of this ſervice ; religion is divided into natural 
and revealed, 

Natural RELIGION is whatever we deſcry to be due and meet 
by the meer dictates of natural reaſon ; as, to love, and ho- 
nour God, not to abuſe his creatures, &c. See NATURAL, 
REasoN, DEisrT, Oc. 

Revealed RELIGION is what we learn to be due by ſome 

ſupernatural means; as by an expreſs declaration of God 

himſelf, by the mouths of prophets, &c. SceREVvELATION, 

PROPHECY. | 

The firſt flows immediately from the relation between the 

creature and the creator : the latter does not follow from ſuch 

a relation, but is ſuper-added from the mere will and pleaſure 

of the creator, 

The firſt we ordinarily call morality, or ethics; becauſe im- 

mediately converſant about the manners and duties of men 

towards one another ; and towards themſelves, conſidered as 
creatures of that being. See MoRALIT , ETHICS, Cc. 

The latter we call by way of eminence religion, as being 

the rule of our duty immediately to God himſelf, See R E- 

VELATION, | 

The firſt ſuppoſes a Gad, a providence, a future ſtate, re- 

wards and puniſhments: the latter likewiſe ſuppoſes an imme- 

diate miſſion from God himſelf, atteſted by miracles, '&c, 

See MIRACLE. 


REI IE r, in chancery, denotes an order ſued out for the difſol-|R EL 1610 is more particularly uſed for that ſpecial ſyſtem of 


ving of contracts and other acts, on account of their being 
unreaſonable, prejudicial, grievous, or from ſome other nul- 
lity either de jure, or de facto. See CHANCERy and 
EqQuirTy. 
Minors obtain relief againſt acts paſſed in their minority 
Majors have relief in caſes of enormous damage, deceit, 
violence, over- reaching, extravagant bargains, &c. 
Among the Romaniſts, it is a rule, that the church obtains 
relief any time, and againſt all acts paſſed in it's prejudice ; 
no preſcription prevailing againſt it. See PREsCRIÞP- 
TION, 

Aid de RE LI E. See the article A p. 

RELIEF of a hare, among hunters, is the place where ſhe 
goes to feed in the evening, See HUNTING. 

RELIEF, in ſculpture, See the article RE LIE vo. 

RELIEVE, in the military ſenſe—To relieve is to take 
the poſt of another body—Hence, to relieve the guard, to 


relieve the trenches, &c, is to bring freſh men upon the guard, 


or the trenches, and to ſend thoſe to reſt who have been 
upon duty before, See GUARD, TRENCH, &c.—They 
alſo ſay, relieve a ſentinel, relieve the ſteers- man, c. 
RELIEVO, or RELIET, imbeſſment, is applied to a figure 
which projects, or ſtands out, prominent, from the ground, 
or plain whereon it is formed; whether that figure be cut 


faith, and worſhip, which obtains in this, or that country; in 
this, or that ſect; this, or that age, &c. 
In this ſenſe we ſay the Romiſh religion, the Reformed rel:- 
gion, the religion of the Greeks, the Mahometan religion, Jew- 
iſh religion, &c. See JUD AlsM, MAHOMETANISM, Sc. 
under their proper heads. | 

The Siameſe hold the diverſity of religions, i. e. the different 

manners of honquring God, to be pleaſing to him; inaſ- 
much as they have all the ſame object, all tend to the fame 
end, though by different means, Claude, 
The ſentiment of theſe idolaters is doubtleſs more juſt than 
that of our zealots, who hold all but thoſe of their own 
religion odious to God Theſe ſeveral ſects in religion ſee un- 
der their proper articles: ſee alſo SE CT, 
The religion of the ruling part of the world —You may 
find a lively deſcription of it in a chorus in Seneca's 
Troas, at the end of the ad act; beginning thus: Yerum et, 
an timidos fabula decipit? Umbras corporibus viver conditis, 
&c. This according to Patin is the religion of princes, and 
great men, of magiſtrates, monaſtic ſuperiors, and even ſome 
phyſicians and philoſophers. M. du Maine, head of the lea- 
guers in France uſed to ſay the princes have no religion till after 
they are turned of 40—Cum numine nobis mars inſtans majore 


facit, Patin. Lett. Chois, 106. | 


with the chiſſel, moulded, or caſt. See ScuLHTURER, c. RELIGIO N, again, is applied to a military order, conſiſting of 


There are three kinds of relievo; viz. alto, baſſo, and demi- | 


relievo. 

Alto-RE LIE yo, haut relief, or high relievo, is when the figure 
is formed after nature, and projects as much as the life. 

Baſſo-RR LIE Vo, bas-relief, or low relievo, is when the work 
is but raiſed a little from it's ground: as we ſee in medals, 
and in the frontiſpieces of buildings, particularly the hiſtories, 
feſtoons, foliages, and other ornaments in friezes. 

Demy-R g LIEVO1s when one half of the figure riſes from the 
plain, i. e. when the body of a figure ſeems cut in two, and 
one half is clapped on a ground—When in a baſſs relievo 


knights who live under ſome certain rule, Ic. See KNIGHT), 
MILITARY, ORDER, c. | 
In this ſenſe we ſay the religion of Malta, &c. See MALT A. 


RE L1iG1ox, is ſometimes alſo uſed for a convent—Thus we 


ſay, there are religions of men, i. e. monks; religions of 
women, i. e. nuns—'T here are new religious eſtabliſhed every 
day, i. e. new monaſteries built, See Monk, Mox A- 
STERY, Cc. | 


The RELIGION uſed abſolutely denotes the reformed in France, 


— Thus 2 ſay, d' Ablancourt and Dacier, were of the reli- 
gion. See HUGUENOT. 


there are ſome parts that ſtand clear out, detached from the RELIGIO US, in a general ſenſe, ſomething that relates to 


reſt, the work is called a demi-boſſe. 

RELIEvVO, in architecture, denotes the fally or projecture of 
any ornament, See PROJECTURE, | | 
This, Daviler obſerves, is always to be proportioned to the 
magnitude of the building it adorns ; and the diſtance at which 
dis to be viewed. 

If the work be inſulate and terminated on all ſides, it is 
call d a figure in relievo, or a round imboſſinent. Such are 
ſtatues, acroters, Qc. 

REIIEVo in painting, denotes the degree of force or boldneſs 
whereby a figure ſeems, at a due diſtance, to ſtand out from 
the ground of the painting, as if really imboſſed. 1 

he relievo depends much on the depth of the ſhadow, and 
the ſtrength of the light; or on the heighth of the diffe- 
dent colours bordering on one another; particularly on the 
fference of the colour of the figure from that of the ground, 
SHADOW, CoLovRins, Ce. | 


religion, See RELIG10N, | 

We ſay, a religious life, religious ſociety, &c. See SOC 1 E- 
T Y—Churches, and church-yards are religious places—A 
religious war is alſo called a croiſade. See WA R, and CRO I- 
S ADE. 


REL1G10vs, is more particularly uſed for a perſon engaged 


by folema vows to the monaſtic life; or a perſon ſhut up in a 
monaſtery, to lead a life of devotion and auſterity, under 
ſome rule or inſtitution, See Vow and Og DER. 
The male religious we popularly call monks and friars ; the 
females, nuns and canoneſſes. See 3 Mod k, Canon, &c. 
M. Nicole obſerves, that ſome domeſtic chagrins, and a cer- 
tain pride, which leads people to abſcond when they cannot 
make a figure to their mind, makes as many religious as real 
piety — He adds, that a girl muſt be made a religious for no 
other reaſon, but becauſe ſhe cannot be married anſwerable to 
her condition. | 

A reli- 
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. Antiently the religious were all laymen, and it was even | 


R EL1G10US order, 
Moſt military orders pretend, likewiſe to be religious; as 


R E L 


A religious cannot make any will- By the council of Trent, a 
religious may reclaim his vows within five years. See R E- 
CLAIM. . 


prohibited them to take up orders—In 1557 the parliament 
of Paris made a difficulty of receiving a biſhop of Laon to 
the oath of a duke and peer, by reaſon of his being a religious: 
yet a religious being promoted to a biſhopric, is thenceforth 
ſecularized or diſpenſed from the obſervation of his rule. See 
ReGULAR. 
In ancient deeds and conveyances of lands, we often find the 
ſeller reſtrained from giving or alienating it, viris religigſis vel 
Judæis, to religious or to Jews; to the end the land might not 
fall into mortmain, See JuDAa1smM and MoRT MAI. 
In a memorial directed by king John to his viſcounts, they 
are ordered to proclaim through their reſpective counties, that 
no body, as they love their bodies and cattle, injure the reli- 
ious or clerks, either in word or deed ; on penalty of being 
2 up on the next oak Nulli ſicut diligunt corpora & 
catalla ſua malum faciant vel dicant viris religioſis vel ele- 
ricis Si quem inde attingere poſſimus ad proximam quercum 
eum ſuſpendi faciemus. | 
See the article ORDER. 


thoſe of Malta, who make vows, c. See MALTA, 


RELIQUA, the remainder or debet, which a perſon finds 


himſelf debtor in, upon the balancing and liquidating an 
account, - 

Hence, reliquitary, the debtor of a reliqua ; as alſo a perſon 
who only pays piece: meal The term religua is pure Latin. 


RELIQUARY, a ſhrine or casket, in which the relicks of 


a dead faint are kept. See SHRINE, RELICES, c. 


RELIQUIX, REL ICEs, in antiquity, the aſhes and bones 


of the dead, which remained after burning their bodies; and 
which they very religioufly gathered and put in urns, and 
afterwards depoſited in tombs. See As HEs, FUNER AL, Cc. 


REMAINDER, REMANENTI1A, in law, an eſtate limi- 


ted in lands, tenements, or rents, given to a perſon at ſecond 


hand, to be enjoyed after the deceaſe of another, to whom 


the ſame is given immediately, or at firſt hand. 
A man grants lands to one for term of life, the remainder to 
another for the term of his life ; which remainder may be 


either for a certain time, or in fee ſimple, or fee tail. 


. . : 
Spelman makes the difference between a remainder and rever- 


fion to conſiſt in this; that by a reverſion, after the appoin- 
ted term, the eſtate returns to the donor, or his heirs, as the 
proper fountain ; whereas by remainder it goes to ſome third 
perſon, or ſtranger, See REVERSION. 

Glanville obſerves, that biſhops and abbots, in regard their 
baronies are the king's alms, cannot give any part thereof by 
way of remainder. See BisHoP. 


REMAINDER, in mathematics, is the difference ; or that 


which is left after the taking a leſſer number, or quantity, 
from a greater. See SUBSTRACTION, 


RE-MARRYING, the repeating of a marriage ; or the 


going through the ſolemnities of a ſecond marriage. See 
MARRIAGE, Sr 
Clandeſtine and uncanonical marriages are deemed null ; and 
the parties are to be re-married in form; at leaſt to avoid 
diſputes. 

It was anciently expreſly forbid to re-marry in the firſt year 
of viduity—M. Bayle obſerves, that a perſon who does not 


re-marry, is anſwerable to the public for all the time loſt in 


R 


R 


his viduity, or widowerhood, See W 1Dow. 

EMEDY, REmEDivumn, in phyſic, a medicine, or pre- 
paration applied either internally or externally, for the cure of 
a diſeaſe, See MED1ciNs. | 

Emplaſters, unguents, cataplaſms, Sc. are topical remedies. 
See Torpicari—Mercury and the bark are ſpecrfic remedies. 
See SPECIF 1c—Mineral waters, and afle's milk, and coun- 
try-air, are uſually the 14% remedies —Salivation is ſometimes 
called by way of eminence, the remedy. See SALIV A- 
TION. | 

When remedies are ſtuffed with too many ingredients, they 
load the ſtomach with a ſlimy mucilage, which ſwells, ob- 
ſtructs, and does more hurt than good. SeePHARMACY, 


REMEDIES appended, See the article AEN DEB. 
REMEMBRANCE, is when the idea of ſomething for- 


merly known, recurs again to the mind, without the ope- 
ration of a like object, on the external ſenſory. See M E- 
MORY and REMINISCENCE, RECOLLEC TION, Cc. 
EMEMBRANCERS, F the exchequer, are three of- 
ficers, or clerks therein, formerly called clerks of the remem- 
brance, See EXCHEQUER, 


They are now diſtinguiſhed by the appellations of the king's | 


remembrancer ; the lord treaſurer's remembrancer ; and the re- 
membrancer of the firſt fruits—T heir buſineſs is to put the lord 
treaſurer and juſtices of the court in remembrance of ſuch things 
as are to be called upon, and dealt in for the king's benefit. 


The king's REMEMBRANCER enters into his office all re- 
cognizances taken before the barons, for any of the king's | 


debts, for appearance, or for obſerving orders; and makes 


out proceſs againſt the collectors 
fifteenths, hoe. their een ln ſubſidies, and 
ſtatutes are entered in this office, and there all upon peel 
Engliſh bills in the exchequer-chamber re al Matters upon 
the bills of compoſition upon penal laws r make 
of debts ; has delivered into his office all — e ſtatement 
tures, fines, and other evidences whatſoever tha of inden. 
the aſſuring of any lands to the crown : h that concern 
craſtino animarum, reads, in open court, the 22 Year iꝝ 
ction of ſheriffs, and gives them their oath tute for ele. 
oath. E all the officers of the exchequer, hben yok eads the 
mitted, are ad. 
The lord treaſurer s REMEMBRANGER ; 
proceſs 2 all ſheriffs, eſcheators, e . 73 
for their account: proceſs of fieri facias, & f 2 bellfß, 
any debts due to the king, ei in the ce. tent for 
y ing, either in the pipe s 
the auditors, and proceſs for all ſuch revenues . or with 
to the king, by reafon of his tenures—He alſo f Pi Gu 
cord, whereby it appears whether ſheriffs, or e _ 
comptants, pay their proffers due at Eafter and Mia. 15 ace 
He makes another record, whether ſheriffs or d rd 
tants keep their days of prefixion: all eftreats-or fi ; 
iſſues, and amerciaments, ſet in any of the courts of 3 
minſter, or at the aſſizes or ſeſſions, are certified into hi 1 
fice, and are by him delivered to the clerk of the eſſr og 
write proceſs upon them, c. 1 
The REMEMBRANCER of the. fr/k fruits. t 
ſitions and. bonds for 1 Lv late . 
againſt ſuch as do not pay the ſame. See FIR S T-FR ; [ tg 
REMINISCENCE, REMINISC ENT IA, is that 5 
of the human mind, whereby it recollects itſelf 8 ah 
again to it's remembrance ſuch ideas or notion; as it had 
really forgot: in which it. differs from memory, which is, 
treaſuring up of things in the mind, and keeping them there 
without forgetting them. See REMEMBRANCE, ; 
Hence memory may be conſidered: as a continual yemey.- 
brance ; and remembrance, as an interrupted memory, See 
MEMOR v. 
How near a-kin ſoever the two faculties may ſeem, yet they 
are generally found ſeparated ; fo that they who excell in the 
one, are defective in the other, See RECOLLECT1ON, 
RETENTION, Cc. | 
The antient Platoniſts were of opinion, that all learning and 
knowledge confiſted in the reminiſcence or recollection of no- 
tices which had been in the ſoul before it's union with the 
body. See PLATONISM. | 
REMINISCERE, the ſecond ſunday in Lent ; antiently 
thus called from the firſt word of the introit of the maſs faid 
for that day, reminiſcere miſerationum tuarum. 
REMISIT—Re@o quando dominus REM ISI r. See RECTO0, 
RE MISSION, REmiss1o, in phyſics, the abatement of 
the power or efficacy of any quality In oppoſition to the 
increaſe of the ſame, which is called it's intenſion. 
In all qualities capable of intenſion and remiſſion, the intenſion 
decreaſes reciprocally as the ſquares of the diſtance from the 
centre of the radiating quality increaſe, See QUALITY. 
RE MISSION, in medicine, is when a diſtemper abates, but 
does not go quite off, before it returns again; as 15 Common 
in fevers which do not quite intermit. See FEVER. | 
RE MISSION, in law, &c. denotes the pardon of a crime, ot 
the giving up the puniſhment due thereto. See PARDON. 
REMIT, in commerce—To remit a ſum of money, bill, 
or the like, is to ſend a ſum of money, Cc. See REMIT- 
TANCE, ; ; 
To remit is alſo uſed among bankers for what is accuſtomed | 
to be given a banker, or as it were, diſcounted with him, for 
his giving a bill of exchange. See EXCHANGE. 
To remit is alſo to give up part of one's due to a debtor ; 3 
I would remit you a fourth of what you owe on condition 0 
paying me the reſt in hand. c 
REMITTANCE, in commerce, the traffic or return 0 
money from one place to another, by bills of exchange, 5 
ders, or the like. See COMMERCE, e 3 
A remittance is properly a bill of exchange, or the 5 
{ thereof to be le 
ent to a correſpondent, and the content theres 2 
ceived by him, of ſome other perſon on whom it 15 ran. 
Such a merchant has remitted, or made a l 0. = 
thouſand pounds in bank notes, to his correſpondent , A 
don I will remit you, or make you a remittance © ma 
dred crowns in three 805 of — drawn on . 
in your city, and payable at light. 
By. — of theſe remittances, large ſums of mon yithout 
turned from one city to another, without danger, 
carriage, &c. age z in the 
In . . it is eaſy getting remittances upon Lees e - are 
world: in the country it is more difficult. 1 3 
not eaſily had upon Copenhagen. See BIL IF 1 
Book of REMITTAN CES. See the pon 8 nent of 3 
REMITTANCE is alſo uſed in ſpeaking o 3 piltols 
bill of exchange Thus, I have received an ſhould hae 
on your remittance Mr N. banker in your cy 
rai you two hundred crowns on m/ remittance. REMIT” 


ve 


ey are le- 


R E M 


© x, alſo denotes the due or fee allowed the bank- 
n vic both 4 his wages, and the different value of the ſpe- 
= in the place where you pay the money, and where he | 


remits it, 


The remittance at London is very high—This remittance is |. 


lled change and rechange. See RECHANGE. 

111177 R, in Ene a man has two titles to 
land, and is ſeized by the latter; and that proving defective, 
he is remitted' or reſtored to the former more ancient title: 
this is called a remitter, from the Latin, remittere, to ſend 


back. TO ; 
and deſcend to him that had right to it before, he ſhall be 
ar to his better title if he pleaſe. Doctor and ſtudent. 
REMIT TING fever. See the article FEVER, 
REMONSTRANCE, an expoſtulation or humble ſup= 
plication addreſſed to a king, or other ſuperior ; to beſeech 
him to reflect on the inconveniencies, or ill conſequences of 
ſome order, edict, or the like. 
The parliament of Paris went in a body to make humble 
remonſtrances to the king, on the ſubject of ſuch a declara- 

R 25 NSTRANCE, is alſo uſed for an expoſtulatory council 
or advice; or a gentle, handſome reproof, made either in ge- 

neral or particular, to apprize or to correct ſome fault—A 

mother makes remonſtrances to her daughter, &c, 

" REMONSTRANTS,REMONSTRANT E s, atitlegiven 

to the Arminians, by reaſon of the remonſtrance they made 

in 1610, againſt the ſynod of Dort, wherein they were con- 
demned. See AR MINIAN. 

Epiſcopius and Grotius were at the head of the remonſtrants. 
See CONTRA-REMONSTRANTS. 

REM ORA, in natural hiſtory, the ſucking fiſb; a little fiſh, 

reſembling a herring, with creſt and fins; called by the Greeks, 
echeneis : famous for ſticking to the ſides of Ships. 
It is much talked of by the antients ; who, as we find from 
Pliny, lib. 32. c. 1. unanimouſly believed it had the force 
to ſtop a veſſel in full fail, or a whale in ſwimming : 
and hence called remora, a remorando— But Mr. Catesby 
obſerves that even ſeveral of thoſe fiſhes together can 
do no more than ſhells or corals and other foulneſſes of the 
fame bulk, which make a ſhip fail ſomewhat the lower —And 
in the ſame manner they may be ſome ſmall hindrance to a 
whale. The author laſt mentioned aſſures us he has taken five 
of them off the body of a ſhark, Vid. Phil. Tranſ. No. 438. 
p. II3. ER | | 24 

REM * A, among ſurgeons, is alſo an inſtrument to ſet bro- 
ken bones withal. - See FRACTURE. | 

REMO UNT, in war—ToRzemounr the cavalry, is to 
furniſh troopers, or dragoons with freſh horſes, in lieu of ſuch 

as have been killed or diſabled in the ſervice, 

REMPLY, in heraldry, ſomething filled up—The term is 
chiefly uſed to denote that the chief is quite filled up with a 
ſquare piece of another colour, leaving only a bordure of the 
proper colour of the chief about the ſaid piece. | 

RENAL, RENAT 1s, ſomething belonging to the reins, 
or kidneys. SeeKiDwey, | 

RENAL glands, glandulæ RENALEsS, in anatomy, are 
glands thus called, becauſe ſituate near the reins or kidneys ; 
firſt diſcovered by Bar. Euſtachio, native of San Severino, in 
Italy, See GLAND. . 

They are alſo called cafſulz atrabilares, in regard their ca- 
vity is always found full of a blackiſh liquor; and by others 


renes ſuccenturiati, becauſe reſembling kidneys in form. See 
RENES ſuccenturiati. : . | 


RENCOUNTERY, in the military art, the encounter of | 


two little bodies or parties of forces. 


The word is formed from the French, rencontre, meeting. 
In which ſenſe rencounter is uſed in oppoſition to a pitched 

1 battle—It was no __ ; it was only a rencounter, | 
ENCOUNTER, in ſingle combats, is uſed by - 
tradiſtinction to duel, s , A APA IN 
When two perſons fall out, and fight on the ſpot, without 
having premeditated the combat, it is called a rencounter—It 
is no duel, it is a rencounter, See DUE I. 

Rencovu NTRE, Or RENCONTRE, in heraldry, is applied 
to animals when they ſhew the head in front, with both eyes, 
&c, or when the face ſtands right forward, as if they came to 
meet the perſon before them. 

Indeed in deer, this is called maſſacre, and in the leopard it 

s the natural ſituation He bears fable, in rencounter, a gol- | 
den fleece. ' ; 

RENDER, in law, a term uſed in levying a fine—A fine 
with render, is that whereby ſomething is rendered back again 

y the cogniſee to the cogniſor. See FI N k. 8 
he lawyers alſo lay, 


which lie in prender, i, e, may be taken by the lord or hi 
; 8 
2 when they pleaſe, without the _ leave : and bi 
: BONA lie in render, that is, muſt be rendered or anſwered 
* = tenant, as rents, reliefs, heriots, and other ſervices. 
© RENDE R—Some ſervice conſiſts in ſeiſance; ſome in 
render, Perkins. 
RENDE 


there are certain things in a manor 


R E N 


RENDEZ-VOUS, or Rznvtvous, a place appointed to 
meet in at a certain day and hou. 
he word is French; and is found ſo commodious, that 
moſt nations uſe it in it's purity, for want of a word of equal 
import in their reſpective languages The virtue of a woman 
is already ſhaken, when ſhe grants a rendezvous, St Evte- 
mont. 1 | 
A general rendezvous of the army—The regimetits have their 
particular rendezvous, called guarters of aſſembly. See Qu A R-= 
TER. | 
RENEGATE, REnzGaADo, a perſon who has apoſta- 
tized or renounced the chriſtian faith, to embrace ſome other 
religion; particularly Mahometaniſm. See AposT ATE. 
It is the renegado's who prove the moſt barbarous to the chri- 
ſtians when they fall into their hands The renegate is thus 
called, quaſi-re-negat-Chriſt um Hoveden mentions it in 
the year 1192, under the name of reneer, from the French, 
re- nier, to deny again. | 
RENES /uccenturiati, in anatomy, are glands thus called as 
reſembling the figure of kidneys ; and hence accounted a 
kind of ſecondary reins ; ſuccenturiatus ſignifying ſomething in 
the place of another. ER 
They are alſo called capſule renales, and glandulæ renales. See 
RENAL glands, | Ee 
RENEWING of leaſes and lives. SeeREVERSION, Ax- 
NUITY, POLITICAL arithmetic, &c. N 
RENITENCY, RENITEN TIA, or RENISUsS, among 
philoſophers, that force in ſolid bodies, whereby they reſiſt the 
impulſe of other bodies; or react as much as they are acted 
on. See REACTIOR. Sea alſo RESIST AN CE. 
RENNE T. See the article Ru N NET. e 
RENT*®, REDDITIVs, in Jaw, a ſum of money, or other 
conſideration iſſuing yearly out of lands or tenements, alienated 
on that condition. bee REVENUE, 5 
It is thus called from the corrupt Latin, rendita, for red- 
dita of redditus ; becauſe, as Fleta tells us, retroit & quo- 
tannis redit. „„ 
The rents, of all the lands of England and Wales appear 
by the computations of Dr. Davenant, and Mr King, from 
the late land-tax, to be nearly ten millions per annum; 
| thoſe of the houſes not let with the lands, two millions 
more; and thoſe of all other hereditaments, two millions more: 
in all fourteen millions, N . 
The lawyers ordinarily reckon three ſorts of rent; viz. rent - 
ſervice, rent-charge, and rent-ſeck, | | 
REN T-/ſervice, is where a man holds lands of his lord by 
fealty, and certain rent; or by fealty-ſervice, and certain 
rent; or that which a man making a leaſe of lands to ano- 
ther for term of years, reſerveth to be yearly paid for them, 
SeeSERVICE, FEALTY, RESERVE, c. 
RE x T-charge, is where a man makes over his eftate to another 
by deed indented,” either in fee; or -fee-tail, or for term of 
life; yet reſerves to himſelf, by the ſame indenture, a ſum of 
money yearly to be paid to him, with a cauſe of diftreſs for 
%% oo ens inrrettt $12 | 
R et NT-/ſech, or Dry-R mx r, is that which a man making over 
his eſtate by a deed indented, reſerveth yearly to be paid to 
him, without any cauſe of diſtreſs mentioned in the inden- 
ture, | e „„ 
RENTS of afjize, are the certain rents of freeholders, and an- 
tient copyholders ; thus called becauſe aſſized and certain: 
in oppoſition to redditus mobiles. 
RENT S reſolute, are reckoned among the fee farm rents to be 
ſold by the Stat. 22. Car. II. being ſuch rents or tenths as 
were antiently payable to the crown from the lands of ab- 
bies and other religious houſes: which lands, upon the diſſo- 
lution of abbies, being demiſed to others, the ſaid rents were 
ſtill reſerved and made payable to the crown, 


- 


AſartREnTS © ASSART, 
Chauntry RENTS CHAUNTRY. 
GildRENTS : G11 v. | 
Paſchal Renos Lee the articles gp AL, 
Quit REN TSC N  FQuvir. 

White RENTS WHITE. 


RENTE Rwarden, an officer in moſt of the companies of 
London; whoſe buſineſs is to receive the rents or profits 
belonging to the company, See TREASURER, RECEIVER, 
CASHIER, Oc. | | 
RENT ERIN GX, and Finz-DRAwING, in the manu- 
factories, the ſewing of two pieces of cloth, edge to edge, 
without doubling them; ſo as that the ſeam ſcarce appears at 
all: hence alſo called fine-drawing, See FIN F-DR AW 
ING. - | RS | 
* The word is formed from the French, rentraire, which ſig- 
nifies the ſame thing; and which Menage after Salmaſius de- 
rives from the Latin retrahere' of re, in, and trahere, by reaſon 
the ſeam is drawn out of ſight and covered. a 
Serges, Oc. are to be ſewed ; cloths ine -dratun. The 
author of one of the Lett. Edif. & Cur. ſpeaking of the 
great dexterity of the fine-drawers in the Eaſt-Indies, aſſures 
us, that if you tear a piece of fine muſlin, and give it one of 


Yor in building. SeePaRGETTING, | 


them to mend, it ſhall be impoſſible for you to diſcover the 
10 R | placs 
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place where it is rejoined, even though you had made a mark 
to know it by. 
The dexterity of our own fine-drawers though inferior to that 
above mentioned is nevertheleſs ſuch, as puts them in a con- 
dition to defraud the king, by ſowing a head or lip of Engliſh 
cloth on a piece of Dutch, Spaniſh or other foreign cloth; 
or a ſlip of foreign cloth on a piece of Engliſh, ſo as to paſs 
the whole, as of a piece ; and by that means avoid the duties, 
penalties, &c,—The trick was firſt diſcovered in France, by 
M. Savary, author of the Diction. de Commerce. ; 
To renter in tapiſtry, is to work new warp into a picce of 
tapiſtry damaged, eaten by the rats, Ic. and on this warp to 
reſtore the antient pattern, or deſign—The warp is to be of 
woollen, not linnen Among the titles of the F rench tapiſtry- 
makers, is included that of renterers. 

FIN E-DRA WING is particularly uſed for a rent, or hole 
happening in the dreſſing or preparing of a piece of cloth, art- 


fully ſewed up or mended with ſilk. 
All fine-dratbings are reputed defects or blemiſhes; and ought 


to be allowed for in the price of the piece Hence, M. Sa- 
vary eſtabliſhes it as a rule, which is certainly founded on na- 
tural equity, that every manufacturer mark the fine-draw- 
ings of his cloths with a piece of packthread tied to the 
lift ; to direct the draper to the ſpot : and that the draper 
apprize the taylor or other perſon, to whom he ſells it, of 
the ſame ; that he may not come to damage in the cutting; 
there being inſtances of drapers condemned to take back 
their cloth, when cut to pieces, for omitting to mention 
the fine-drawings, and other flaws. 
On this occaſion M. Savary extolls the procedure of an 
Engliſh merchant, who ſending a piece of cloth damaged 
in one ſpot, to his correſpondent at Paris, put a piece of 
gold in the damaged place, to make up the damage—But 
as this example is perhaps the only one of it's kind, that 
author recommends it to the merchant or draper to unfold 
all the pieces entirely, as they come to him; to diſcover the 
fine-drawings and other flaws, in order to make the clothier 
accountable for, them. | 
RENVERSE, inverted, in heraldry, is when any thing 
is ſet with the head downwards, or contrary to its natu- 
ral way of being, —Thus a chevron renverſe is a chevron 
with the point downwards. 
The ſame term they alſo uſe when a beaſt is laid on it's 
back. 
REN V ERSED volt Vortr. 
RENVERSING See the article N RAe. 
RENUENT Es, in anatomy, a pair of muſcles of the head, 
thus called as being antagoniſts to the annuentes; and ſerving 
to throw the head backward, with an air of refuſal. See 
HE ap. | 
From their ſituation they are alſo called rectus capitis, major 
& minor, See RECTUS capitis, | 
RENUNCIATION, RENUNCIAT Io, the act of re- 
nouncing, abdicating, or relinquiſhing any right, real or pre- 
tended, See AB DICAT ION, c. 
Renunciations are ſometimes expreſs; as by contracts, &c. 
ſometimes tacit, as by contrary acts. 
Diocleſian renounced the empire, to live as a philoſopher 
— The preſent king Philip of Spain, by the treaty of Utrecht, 
was obliged to renounce the ſucceſſion of the crown of 
France; to which he was heir preſumptive : and has ſince 
by a voluntary act renounced his own crown, in favour of his 
ſon - Renunciations of kings are always ſuſpected of ſome 
view or motive not to be avowed. Eh: 
To renounce an inheritance, a community, c. is to paſs a 
ſolemn act before a notary, or public officer, whereby a per- 
ſon declares he will not intermeddle in an inheritance, or 
profit in a company; but ſurrenders his part, and quits all 
pretenſions. 1 
REORDINAT ION, REOR DIN AT Io, the act of con- 
ferring orders on one already ordained. See OR DIN A- 
T ION. | 
The ceremony of ordination impreſſes what the divines call 
an indelible character; and cannot, therefore, be repeated: 
yet is reordination practiced in England, with regard to the 
diſſenting miniſters, who conform to the church; the bi- 
ſhops pretending that they alone have right to confer holy 
orders, and that every prieſt or miniſter who does not 
receive them at their hands, has no lawful, regular voca- 
tion. | 
This proves a great obſtacle to the re-union of thoſe 
miniſters to the church of England ; many of whom, other- 
wiſe diſpoſed to conform, have ſcrupled to be re-ordained; 
inaſmuch as re-ordination implies their former vocation to 
be null; that they had adminiſtered the ſacraments without 
any right thereto ; and that all their miniſterial acts were in- 
valid. See PRESBITERIAN, 
In the eleventh century, the crime of ſimony having been 
very flagrant ; many people fell into the error to believe 
that the ſimoniacal biſhops could not ordain validly ; and 
that thoſe who had received orders at their hands ſhould 


R E P 


of themſelves ; and were diſtinguiſhed b 
nantes. 

REPAIRING, in building, Cc. 
= RESTAURATION. 

e repairing of large walls, doors, cielino | 
3 to * 8 or Landlord Ti f 9 Ce, 
charged with ſmall repairs, as glaſs wi 'S only" 

the F rench 2 — ee So any ab locks, Ec. by 
To REPAIR a flatue, or other piece of ſculpture 
up a ſtatue, c. (caſt in a mould) with a chiſſe 
| - mm. to finiſh the places which h 
well off. 
To RE AIR a caft, figure or the like, they 
and what is redundant in the joints and 
Mi See alſo Fou N DER. 
IO REPAIR 4 medal, is to retouch it: 
faced as it was, to render it clean, neat fr = and de- 
der to this, they take off the ruſt with Prect—In or. 
up the letters, poliſh the ground, and raiſe 
figures which before were ſcarce ſeen. 
When the figures are gnawed or broke, the 
cement on the ſpot ; and on this cut with a gra | 
terouſly that the figures appear entire and well "a r 
nothing ſpoils medals ſo much as repairing them E 
DAL, : WE: : Mb 
REPAIRERS, artificers who chaſe figures 
35 Sc. See EN CHASIN G. ; 
in hunting, are the hau 
117 hare runs to. See Hv N TIN "gy ind hes which 
ARANDIS pontibus. See the article Po x 
REPARATION, REPARATIO, the Sf 
re-eſtabliſhing, retrieving, or mending a building E * 
work, damaged or gone to decay. See REP AIRING 
The Enemy repaired the breach as ſoon as it was m 9 
— The eſtabliſhment of turn-pikes is for repairin of th : 
roads. — An eccleſiaſtical patron is by ancient eum obli * 
to repair the choir or chancel of a church, and the 4 
riſhoners the nave. See RESTHAURATTOx. a 
REPARATIONE facienda, is a writ which lies in divers 
caſes ; e. gr. where there are tenants in common, or joint 
tenants of an houſe, c. which is fallen to decay, and the 
one being willing to repair it, the other two will not: 
- _ caſe the party willing ſhall have this writ 2gainſ 
e other two. 
REPARTEE. See the article REyarrTy. 
REPARTITION, RRHARTIT Io, a dividing or ſharing 
a thing a ſecond time, See PARTITION, | 
There are ſo many deficiencies found this year in the taxes of 
this pariſh, that there muſt be a repartition on the inhabitants; 
or a new impoſition. 
REPARTY*, or REePARTEE, a ready, ſmart reply; 
eſpecially in matters of wit, humour, or raillery—It is dange- 
Tous attacking this lady, her repartzes are fo keen. 
*The word, in the original French, repartie, has the ſame ſig- 
nification. 
Wicquefort obſerves a world of difference between a free, 
ſprightly reparty, and an offeulive ſarcaſm, See Sar- 
c ASM. 
RE PAST, RE PAST UM, a meal, or refection, taken ata 
ſtated hour. See REF ECTION. 
In old law- books REGA r is particularly uſed for a meals. 
meat given to ſervile tenants, while at work for their lord. 
The French call their meal, repaſt; the Latins, paſfus ; the 
Italians and Spaniards, oſt; The repaſts whereof the (crip- 
ture has preſerved the memory, ſhew that the ancient He- 
brews were not very delicate in their eating—Abraham, 3 
man of wealth and eminence, entertaining the angels, ſerves 
them with cakes baked under the aſhes, a fatted calf haſtily 
dreſſed, and milk and butter—But the quantity makes 2. 
mends for the quality : three meaſures of flower, and 3 
whole calf, for three perſons ! : 
Joſeph to ſhew his reſpect to his brother Benjamin, ordered 


y the title of re aud 


See Rep ARA TO 
i [4.7 ny 


ave not come 


clear off the 
projectures. 95 


a graver, touch 
and reſtore the 


fit a piece of 


and beautify 


him a portion of meat five times as big as that of his other little 
brothers. ouz in 
In antiquity the repaſts were frequently ſacrifice for * natur 
reaſon we find them often prepared by kings themſelves. der ing th 
SACRIFICE, and FEAST. : ty admit 
REPEALING, in law, the revoking or annulling of 2 Some 
tute, deed or the like, See AB ROGAT ION, REvocs bres c 
TION, c. | | Ciblet 


and ſh 


No act of parliament ſhall be repealed in the ſame ſeſſion l = 
r 


was made in. See PARLIAMENT—A deed or will may 


not be repealed for a part and ſtand good for the reſt. of 2 
Brook uſes the word repellance in the ſame ſenſe. 10 1 ic 
REPEAT, in muſic, a character ſhewing that what me ! res a 


played or ſung, muſt be repeated, or gone over again. e AE” ing 5 


PETITION. 5 225 
The repeat ſerves inſtead of writing the ſame thing tic 2 
over—T here are two kinds of repeats ; the great all | REPF [ 


mall. | EPE 
7 h {ide J Cert 
e great REPEAT, is only a double bar, — | - ain 


be re-ordained—The people of this ſentiment made a party | 


or two parallel lines drawn perpendicular acro 


'R 


dotts on either hand. See it's form under CHARACTER. 


Co ſhews that the preceeding ſtrain is to be repeated 


that is, If — 

or playe 
N all 8 ſuch another mark. 
In gavots, 
of a pl 


end. that if there be dotts on each ſide the 


Some make this a rule, 


we uſually find the repeat, at about the third part 
jece-In minuets, borees, courants, &c. towards the | 


R E P 


s | turil bodies, whereby under certain circumſtances they mutus 


ally fly from each other. See Po WE RA and PARTICLE. 


; This power is the reverſe of the attractive power. See Ar- 


be near the beginning of the piece, all hitherto 
d is to be repeated; or if towards the end of 


TRACTIVE, 5 

Sir Iſaac Newton having eſtabliſned the attractive power of 
matter from obſervation and experiment, argues, that as in 
algebra, where poſitive quantities ceaſe, there negative ones 
commence ; ſo in phyſics, where the attractive force ceaſes, 
there a repelling force muſt begin But that there is ſuch a 
force does likewiſe appear from obſervation, See REPu I-. 


bar, they direct to a repetition both of the preceeding and the SION. 


lowing ſtrain ; if there 
por Ria on that {ide to be repeated. 


The ſmall REPE 


the ſtrain. 


the ſons ends with a repetition of the firſt ſtrain, or 
Mobo ide of a repeat, they uſe the word da capo, i. e. 


part - it, Rr 
REPE ATIN G . See the article WATCH. 


REPELLENT, Re 


and MEDICINE: 


Repellents are medicines which prevent ſuch an afflux of 
the fluids to any particular part, as might raiſe it into a 
tumour ; or drive them back when they are collected. See 


Tu Mou. 


* The greek name, given by ſome writers, to what (from the 
latin) are called re-pellents ; is qpocruſtics, amorpeo ita, com- 


pounded of &., from; and xps, to beat. 


To form an idea of the manner of their operation, it may be 
obſerved, that all tumours ariſe either from an increaſe in the 


velocity or quantity of the fluids, or a weakneſs in ſome par- 


ticular part : though ſometimes both concur—Now an in- 
creaſe in the velocity of the fluids makes them more forcibly 
puſh againſt, and diftend all the parts in their circuit ; if 
therefore any part be unequally preſſed or relaxed by external 


injuries, that will be more elevated than any other ; and for 
want of equal reſiſtance with the reſt of the body, will at 
length receive ſuch a quantity of fluid, as will raiſe in into 
a tumor, eſpecially if any of it's veſſels be obſtructed: be- 
cauſe the protruſion of freſh matter, a tergo, will continue 
to add thereunto, till the part is on the utmoſt ſtretch, 
and can hold no more. See BLooD. | 
In this caſe all thoſe means are ſaid to be repellent, which 
check the growth of the tumor, and affiſt the refluent blood 
in taking up the obſtructed matter, and waſhing it again into 
the common ſtream, | 
This intention is chiefly favoured by evacuation and revul- 
ſion; for whatſoever leſſens the quantity of the fluid, will 
diminiſh the force upon the tumefied part—But it concerns us 
moſt to know how external application to the part itſelf, 
helps this affair. 
Herem a medicine comes to be repellent, by conſiſting of ſuch 
ſubtile parts, as may tranſmit ſome of them through the pores, 
and help to render the obſtructed matter more fluid, fo that 
it comes the more eaſy to be looſened, and fall again into the 
circulating current—But in this caſe there is a hazard of ſuch 
things likewiſe putting the obſtructed humour into a ferment, 
whereby it turns ſooner into pus, and then they come under 
the denomination of ſuppuratives or ripeners. See S u pP u- 
NATIVE. 
What, therefore, in the moſt ſtrict ſenſe, is to be reputed a 
repeller, is that which aſtringes and ſtrengthens the part, ſo as 
to make it reſiſt any ſuch lodgment, See As T RINGENT 
and 8 r RENGTHENER. 
Theſe are ſuch whoſe qualities are moſt manifeſt in their 
coldneſs, and drying properties: but there are ſo few inſtances 
wherein bandage is not better than ſuch application, that very 
little comes to be uſed for that purpoſe. In hemorrhages, and 
ouzings out of ſerum, ſo as to deform the ſkin; ſimples of this 
nature moſtly take place ; which anſwer their ends in aſtring- 
ing the fibres, whereby their apertures are ſo cloſed, as not to 
admit through them afterwards any ſuch fluid. 
Some things alſo anſwer this end only by ſtimulating the fi- 
bres of the tumefied part, ſo as to give them ſudden and for- 
cible twitches, whereby the obſtruction is ſometimes looſened 
and ſhook away, as it were, into the refluent current—Such 
a fort of motion will be occaſioned by the ſudden application 
of any thing extreamly cold, as common water ; but the 
practice is ſeldom ſafe, becauſe if the firſt efforts which the 
fibres are put upon by thoſe means, do not ſucceed in break- 
n away the incloſed matter, they will be ſtrained, and 
not able afterwards to repeat their natural vibrations: the 
conſequence of which is weakening the part, which will ren- 
er the tumor more obſtinate. 
EPE LING power, Vis REPELL ENS, In phyſics, is a 
certain power or faculty reſiding in the minute particles of na- 


be only dotts on one fide, then 


AT is where only ſome of the laſt meaſures 
of a ſtrain are to be repeated This is denoted by a cha- 
racer ſet over the place where the repetition begins, (ſee 
CHARACTERS in muſic) and continues to the end of 


PELLENS, in medicine, a remedy 
which repels or drives back a morbid humour into the maſs of 
blood, from which it was unduly ſecreted. See H u MO UR 


As the repelling power ſeems to ariſe from the ſame principle 
as the attractive, only exerciſed in different circumſtances; it 
is governed by the ſame laws: now the attractive we find is 
ſtronger in ſmall bodies than in great ones, in proportion to 
the maſſes Therefore the repelling is ſo too. But the rays of 
light are of all others the moſt minute bodies we know of ; 
therefore of all others their repelling force muſt be the greateſt 
SeeRay. 

Sir Iſaac Newton computes that the at. ractive force of the 
rays of light is above 100c000000000000 times as ſtrong as 
the force of gravity on the ſurface of the earth : hence ariſes 

that inconceivable velocity wherewith light muſt move, to 

reach from the ſun to our earth in ſeven minutes. For the 


of it's parts, are no ſooner got without the ſphere of attraction 
of the ſun, than they come within the action of the repelling 
power, See LIGHT. | 

The elaſticity, or ſpringineſs of bodies, or that property wheres 
by, after having their figure altered by any external force, 
they return to their former figure, follows from the repelling 
power. SeeELASTICITY, AIR, Oc. 
REPERCUSSION, in mechanics. See REFLECTION, 


ſame ſounds. See REPETITION, | 
This often happens in the modulation; where the eſſen- 
tial chords of each mode, or of the harmonical triad, are 
to be ſtruck oftener than the reſt ; and of theſe three chords 
the two extremes, i. e. the final and the predominant one, 
(which are properly the repercuſſions of each mode) oftener 
than the middle one. | 
REPERTORY, REPERTORIU Au, a place wherein 
things are orderly diſpoſed, ſo as to be eaſily found when 
wanted, 
The indices of books are repertories, ſhewing where the 
matters ſought for are handled—Common places are a kind 
of repertories, very uſeful to the learned. See COMMON 
place. 
REPERTORIUM anatomicum, denotes a large hall near an 
amphitheatre of diſſections, where ſkeletons both human 
and brutal, are orderly preſerved Such is the repertory in 
the French king's garden at Paris. | 
REPETITION, REPETIT Io, the re-iterating of an 
action. See REITERATION. 
Habits are acquired by the frequent repetition of actions. See 
HAB IT Muſicians and comedians make feveral repetitions 
of their concerts and comedies, before they perform for good, 
 SeeREHEARSAL, | : 
School philoſophers call the repetition of the ſame nume- 
rical effect in another place, the replication of that effect, 
See REPIICATION. | 
REPETITION, in muſic, denotes a re-iterating or playing 
over again of the ſame part of a compoſition; whether it be 
a whole ſtrain, a part of a ſtrain, or a double ſtrain, 
The repetition is denoted by a character, called a repeat, 
which is varied ſo as to expreſs the various circumſtances 
of the repetition, See REPEAT, 
When the ſong ends with a repetition of the laſt ſtrain, 
or a part of it; the repetition is denoted by da capo; that 
is, from the beginning. 
RE PETITION, REPLY, is alſo uſed in muſic, when after 
a little ſilence, one part repeats or runs over the ſame notes, 
the ſame intervals, the ſame motions, in a word, the ſame 
ſong, which a firſt part had already gone over during the 
ſilence of this. 
REPETITION, REPLY, is alſo a doubling, or trebling 
Oc. of an interval; or a re-iteration of ſome concord or 
diſcord, 2 | 
Thus a fifteenth is a repetition of the octave, i. e. a double 
octave or ſecond octave. See Oc TAE. 
RE PETIT IO, in rhetoric, is a figure whereby the orator 
rehearſes the ſame word, or phraſe over again. 
Of this there are two kinds In the HY the word is re- 
peated preciſely in the ſame ſenſe: As, Oh, Feruſalem, Feru- 
ſalem, who killeſt the prophets, &c. my God, my God, why 
haſt thou forſaken me. 
Such repetitions have the ſame effect in diſcourſe, with ſecond 
ſtroaks of the pencil in painting ; they render the colours more 
ſtrong and lively. | | 
Sometimes the orator begins again and again with the ſame 
word; of which we have an inſtance in the beginning of 


Cicero's 


rays emitted from the body of the ſun by the vibrating motion 


REPERCUSSION, in muſic, a frequent repetition of the 
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Cicero's firſt oration againſt Cataline : nihilue te nocturnum 
præſidium palatii, nihil urbis vigilte, nihil timor populi, nibhil 
conſenſus bonorum omnium, nihil hie munitiſſimus habendi ſena- 
tus locus, nihil horum ora vultuſque moverunt ! Where the 
word nthil ſo often re- iterated gives an admirable force and 
vehemence to the diſcourſe—Again, the ſame author: quem 
ſenatus damnarit, quem populus R. damnarit, quem omnium ex- 
itimatio damnarit, eum vos ſententiis veſtrit abſolvetts© again, 
non feram, non patiar, non ſinam. 
The ſecond kind of repetition, called mraoun, ploce, is a re- 
petition of the ſame word, in the ſame phraſe; but in ſuch 
a manner as that ſome new idea or character is added to the 
word, in the ſecond, which it had not in the firſt, 
As Corydon is always Corydon : ex illo Corydon, Corydon eff 
tempore nobis; by which we ſignify that Corydon is no or- 
dinary perſon ; and that nothing can diftinguiſh him but 
the repetition of his own name: as if we ſhould fay, he is 
Corydon, that is enough—By the ſame figure our Saviour 
ſpeaks, when he fays : let your language be yea, yea, and nay, 


nay. 
REPLANTI NG, in gardening, the a& of planting a 
ſecond time, See PLANTING. 
The gardeners uſe to diſplant their tulips every year, and re- 
plant them—Lettices muſt be diſplanted and replanted yearly, 

to make them head and knit—Tf ſtrawberries, c. be not 
diſplanted and replanted ende in a few years, they degenerate. 

Tt is a proverb among gardeners, that if the devil were to 
replant his wife, he would cut off her head. 

REPLEADER, REPIACITARE, in law, is to plead 

over again what was once pleaded before, See PLEA and 
PLEADING. | 
REPLEGIARE de averiis, a writ brought by one whoſe 
cattel are diſtrained, and put in a pound by another; upon 
ſecurity given the ſheriff to purſue, or anſwer the action at 
law againſt the diſtrainer. See REYLE V. 
REPLET ION, in medicine, a plenitude, or plethora. See 
PLENITVU PDE and PLETHORA. 
Repletion is more dangerous than inanition— Bleeding and 
diet are the great reſources when a perſon is incommoded with 
a repletion, See DIET, c. | 
REPLETION is ſometimes alſo uſed where the ſtomach is o- 
verloaden, with too much eating or drinking The phyſi- 
cians hold all repletion prejudicial; but that of bread the worſt. 
See SURFEIT.. | 
REPLET ION, in the cannon law, is where the revenue of a 
benefice or benefices is ſufficient to fill or occupy the whole 
right or title of the graduate who holds them. See BE N E-| 
FICE, GRADUATE, c. 
When there is a repletion, the party can demand no more by 
virtue of his degrees—In England, where benefices are not 
appropriated to degrees, repletion, ſtrictly ſpeaking, has no 
place. See PLURALITY. 
In France, 600 livres, or 45 /, ſterling per annum, make a 
repletion, when the benefice is obtained otherwiſe than by a 
degree; and 30 J. per annum, when it is obtained by virtue 
of a degree. | 
REPLEVIN, PLzvina, a remedy granted on a diftreſs ; 
being a re-deliverance of the goods diſtrained to the firft poſ- 
ſeſſor, on ſecurity or pledges given by him to try the right 
with the diſtrainer, and anſwer him in the courſe of law. 
See REPLEVY. 

If a perſon diſtrain another's goods or cattle for rent, or 
damage feſant, &c. the owner, upon giving ſecurity to the 
ſheriff that he will proſecute his action againſt the party 
diſtraining, and return the goods or cattle again, if the 
ſeizure ſhall be adjudged good; may have a writ of replevin or 
replegiari facias, See DISTRESS. | 

REPLEVISH, in law, is to let one to mainpriſe, upon ſure- 
ty. See MAINPRIS E. | 
REPLEVY, REPLEvis, in law, (from the Latin reple- 
giare, to re-deliver to the owner upon pledges of ſurety )]. 
is the bringing of a writ of replevin, or replegiari facias, 
by him whoſe cattle or goods are diſtrained by another upon 
any cauſe; having firſt given ſecurity to the ſheriff, 
that on the delivery of the thing diſtrained, he will pro- 
ſecute the action againſt the perſon who made the diſtreſs, 
See REPLEVIN and DISTRESS. OT 
In the Stat. 24 of Henry VIII. we read of canes replegiari, 
hounds replevied, in a caſe between the abbot of St Albans, 
and Geoffery Childwic. | 
Goods may be replevied two ways ; viz. by writ, which is 
that uſed by the common law—And by plaint ; which is that 
by ſtatute law, for the more ſpeedy having again the cattle 
and goods, and is brought in the ſheriff's court. 
EPLICATION, ReepricaArT1o, in logic, the aſſuming 
or uſing the ſame term twice in the ſame propoſition : other- 
wiſe called reduplication, SeeREDUPLICATION. 
Some philoſophers aſe the phraſe replicatio mundi, replication 
of the world, for it's converſion, or turning round—The 
human ſoul is ſaid to be in a place replicatively, replicative, 
when conceived to be all in the whole, and all in every part 


| 


R 


| REPOSITION® of the fore, and act w 


REyosITION in ſurgery, 


| REPOSITORY, Re POSITORIUM, a ſtore-houſe or 


REPRESENTATION, REYRXSENTAT10, in the 


REPRESENTATIVE, one that perſonates, or ſupplies 


REPRIEVE, or REPBRTIVE, in law, 


RE PRIM AND, a ſharp authoritative. ! 
REPRISA LS“, or REPRIZALS, 


REPRITSA Ls is alſo uſed for a letter or pe 


R EP 


REPLICATION, in law, is an excentian . 
gree, made by the plaintiff to the _ $f the ſecond de. 
defendant, eREJoINDER i anſwer of the 
The replication is particularly that which the plain +: 
to the defendant's anſwer in Chancery ; and P untiff replieʒ 

general or ſpecial The ſpecial is grounded u Which is Elther 
out of the defendant's anſwer, Sc. The PON Matter ariſing 
from the general words therein uſed, Ceneral is ſo called 

REPORT, the relation made upon oath, by of 
ſons appointed to viſit, examine, ſtate or eſtimate aa or per. 
Damages, repairs, c. are judged from the 70 auy thing. 

ee map org for perſons < * of ex 
granted on the reports of chirurgeons, 887 
a report of — is to be "ol Vernes 

REPORT in law, is a publick relation, or brin 
of caſes judicially argued, debated, reſolved 
of the king's courts of juſtice, 
the ſame delivered by the judges. 
When the chancery, or any other court 
ſome caſe, or comparing an account, 
chancery, or other referee, his certificate therein ; 2 
a report. | . 
Pinion of REPORT, See the article PIN ION 

RE POS E, in poetry, &c. See the articles RE 5 7 Pay 9 

RE os E in painting, is applied to certain maſſes or | 9 5 

ſtems or aſſemblages of light and ſhade: which dei ly. 
conducted, prevent the confuſion of objects and f 2, - 
engaging and taking up the eye ſo as it cannot wo 
other parts of the painting, for ſome time: and thus 1 
it to conſider the ſeveral groups gradually, and a; it 10 
proceed from ſtage to ſtage — See LIGHT, Sy by tn 

CL A 1R-obſcure, &c. : 22 


ging to 
O Memay., 
or adjudoed in 


N ed 
with the cauſe and reaſon 0 


hereby certain 
pon a ſecond view Rid 
RESTING, FokEsr, 


grounds before made purlieu, are u 
to the foreſt again. See RE AF o 
and PuRL1EU, | 

* The word is formed from the Latin re and ponere, to lay again 
the reduction of a bone, See R. 
DUCTION, 


place where things are laid up, and kept—In which ſenſe 
we ſay the repoſatory of the royal ſociety, &c. See My. 
S ZUM. 


drama, the exhibition of a theatrical piece; including the 
ſcenes, machines, recitation, &c. See S cENE, Mackixt 
REC1TATION, c. Us 
Sir Richard Steel's principle is, that the deſign of a play is 
not to be read but repreſented ; ſo that it is on the ſtage, 
not in the preſs it is to be judged of: and the pit not 
the public, are the judges. See THEATRE, TRACEDr, 
Co MED, c. | 


the place of another ; and is inveſted with his cight, and au- 
thority, See DEPUTY, LIEUTENANT, Oc, 
The word repreſentative is equivalent to procurator or proxy, 
See PRO UR AT OR and PROx Y. 

Thus we ſay the king is the repreſentative of God on earth; 
magiſtrates are repreſentatiuves of the king. See K IN C, &. 
— The commons are the people's repreſentatives in parliament. 
See Commons, PARLIAMENT, Oc. | 
There is this defect in the conſtitution of our parliament ; 
that whereas all Engliſhmen who have conſiderable eſtates, 
ought not to be taxed without their own conſent in parlia- 
ment, by themſelves or their repreſentatives; copy-bolders 
whereof ſome have a thouſand pounds a year, have no voice 
in the election of knights of the ſhire. Chamberl. 

a ſuſpending or de- 
ferring the execution of the law upon a priſoner, for the 
preſent time. | * 
A reprieve is 3 
ſpending the ex 
cannot pardon a condemned perſon without the conc 
of parliament, but he frequently reprieves him 


years. FE ak a 


R EPRESALIA f. 


the civil law, a right which princes have to retake _ * 
enemies, ſuch things as they unjuſtly detain from them; 


other things equivalent thereto. . 
bs The wand is formed from the Italian, repreſaglia, which bg 
nifies the ſame thing. | 


. 4 an- 
When . a place is taken or held from 2 . in 0 op 


other by way of repriſal—Sometimes he takes 


ſite party, by right of repriſals. (. 
The 3 Allel this clarigatio and the a pr 
thing like it under the name of androlepſia. 


GAT IO and AN DROLEPSIA. 


properly a warrant from the king, for 


ecution of a perſon condemned The 
urrence 


for 99 


perſon was reprimanded in court by th 


prince ſometimes gives a ſubject, upon 2 fu 


thereof, See SQUL, 


the cauſe ; authorizing him to retake from the 


33 


| ithal of the oppoſite party as many effects as make 
moods wie to gry been violently forced from him 3 
54 be which the oppoſite prince has refuſed to do him ju- 


1 ons are alſo called letters of mark, or mart, and 


mi 0 
Ton Rite 27 Edw. III. law of marque; in regard, a 


] ice i itory, redreſſes 
ſon denied juſtice in another man's territory, re 
imc by goods belonging to men in that territory. See 


7 of the Spaniard don —— | 


is merchant has ſeized the effects i 5 
A of repriſal, becauſe the Spaniards had ſeized his; and 
no redreſs could be had at the court of Madrid. 

R EPRISE*, or REPRIZ E, in the commerce by ſea, a 
merchant ſhip which having been taken by a corſair, priva- 
teer, or other enemy; is retook or recovered by a veſſel of 


contrary party. See PR IZ E. : ; 
_ * 'The hy 10 French, and ſignifies a re- ſumption or re-taking. 


When a veſſel thus retaken has been 24 hours in the hands 
of the enemy, it is deemed a lawful prize—lf the repriſe 
have been made within 24 hours; the veſſel is to be re- 
ſtored to the proprietor, with every thing therein, upon his 
allowing one third to the veſſel who made the reprize. 

Tf the repriſe have been abandoned by the enemy, either 
, or from any other cauſe, before. it have 


in a tempeſt 3 | 
been led into any port, it is to be reſtored to the pro- 


or. 
1172 1ZES, in law, are deductions, draw- backs, or du- 
ties paid yearly out of a manor, or lands—Such are rent- 
charges, penſions, fees of ſtewards or bailiffs, £c.—The 
manor of Doll yields 40 J. per annum, ultra reprizas, be- 
ſides all repriſes. | : 
REPRIVE. See the article RepRIEvVE. 
REPROBATION, REPROBüAT o, in theology, a de- 
cree or reſolve which God has taken from all eternity, to 
puniſh ſinners who ſhall die in impenitence. See IM EN I- 
TENCE, c. 
Reprobation ſtands in direct oppoſition to predgſtination. See 
PRE DESTINATION. 
Divines hold it a ſymptom of reprobation, when a ſinner is 
| hardened ſo as not to feel any farther remorſe or miſgivings of 
conſcience, See CoN SCIENCE, O&c, 
The caſuiſts diſtinguiſh two kinds of predeſtination, poſetzve 
and negative. | | 
Pifitive REPROBATION is that whereby God is ſuppoſed to 
create men with a poſitive and abſolute reſolution to damn 


them eternally, 


This opinion of reprobation, is countenanced by St Au- 


guſtin, and others of the fathers, and ſtrongly maintained 
by Calvin, and moſt of his followers—Something like it is 
alſo found in the XXXIX articles of the church of England, 
but it is now generally exploded as injurious to God, See 
CaLvinisrT, Oc. | 

Negative or conditional REPROBATION, is that whereby 
God, though he create all men with a ſincere defire to fave 
them, and furniſhes them with the neceſſary means thereto, 
ſo as all may be ſaved if they will; yet, ſees there are ſeveral 
who will not do it, with the aids he ſhall afford them, how 
powerful ſoever : and ſees, at the fame time, they would do 

it with certain other aids, which he ſees, but will not give 
them—O altitudo ! &c, See GRACE, 

REPRODUCTION, REPRODH UT 10, the act where- 
by a thing is produced a- new, or grows a ſecond time. See 

EGENERATION. 

When the ſtock of an oak, a fruit-tree, or the like, is cut 
off ſhort, it reproduces an infinity of young ſhoots. See 
STOCK. 

By reproduction is uſually underſtood the reſtauration of a 
thing before exiſting, and ſince deſtroyed. See REST Au- 

RATION. 

The reproduction of ſeveral parts of lobſters, crabs, Qc. 
makes one of the greateſt curioſities of natural hiſtory— 
That in lieu of an organical part of an animal cut off, a- 
nother ſhall ariſe perfectly like it, may ſeem inconſiſtent 
with the modern ſyſtem of generation ; where the animal 
is ſuppoſed to be wholly formed in the egg. See GE N E- 
RATION and EGG. 
Yet has the matter of fact been well atteſted by the fiſher- 
men, and even by ſeveral virtuoſo's who have taken the 
point into examination, particularly M. de Reaumur, and M. 
Perrault, whoſe ſkill and exactneſs in things of this nature 
will hardly be queſtioned. —The legs of lobſters, &c. conſiſt 
each of five articulations; now when any of the legs hap- 
E to break by any accident, as in walking, Sc. which 
2 happens, the fracture is always found to be at a 
luture near the fourth articulation z and what they thus loſe 
i preciſely repreduced in ſome time afterwards : that is, a 
= of a leg ſhoots out, conſiſting of four articulations ; 
ne firſt whereof has two claws as before: ſo that the loſs 
AN repaired. 
[ J lobſter's leg be broke off by deſign at the fourth or 
articulation, what is thus broke off always comes again 


hut it i f f 
Voc. I. ſo if the fracture be made in the firſt, ſe- 


REP 


cond, or third articulation, In thoſe caſes the reproduction 


is very rare, if things continue as they are—But what is 


exceedingly ſurprizing, is, that they do not: for upon viſi- 
ting the lobſter maimed in theſe barren and unhappy ar- 
ticulations, at the end of two or three days, all the other ar- 
ticulations are found broke off, to the fourth; and it is ſu- 
ſpected they have performed the operation on themſelves, to 
make the reproduction of a leg certain. 

The part reproduced is not only perfectly like that retrenched, 

but alſo in a certain ſpace of time grows equal to it Hence it 

is, that we frequently ſee lobſters, which have their two big 
legs unequal ; and that in all proportions— This ſhews the 

youth of the leſs. 5 

A part thus reproduced being broke, there is a ſecond repro- 

duktion The ſummer, which is the only ſeaſon of the year 

when the lobſters eat, is the moſt favourable time for the re- 
production. It is then performed in four or five weeks: 
whereas it takes up eight or nine months in any other ſeaſon, 

The ſmall legs are reproduced, but more rarely, as well as more 

lowly than the great ones: the horns do the ſame, Vid. 

Mem. Acad. R. Scienc. an. 1712. p. 295. Hiſt. p. 45. ſeq. 

item an. 1718. p. 31. See alſo CRaB's-EyEs. 

REP-SILVER, money antiently paid by ſervile tenants to 
their lord, to be quitted of the duty of reaping his corn. See 
SILVER, 

REPTILES®, in natural hiſtory, a kind of animals de- 
nominated from their creeping or advancing on the belly 
—Or, reptiles are a genus of animals and inſects which 
inſtead of feet, reſt on one part of the body, while they ad- 
vance forward with the reſt. See ANIMAL, INSECT, &c. 

*The word is formed from the Latin, repo, I creep. 
Such are earth- worms, ſnakes, catterpillars, £9c.—Indeed, 
. moſt of the claſs of reptiles have feet ; only thoſe very ſmall, 


and the legs ſhort in proportion to the bulk of the body, See 


Foo r and LE Gs. 

Naturaliſts obſerve a world of artful contrivance for the 

motion of reptiles —Thus, particularly, in the earth- worm, 
Dr. Willis tells us, the whole body is only a chain of annular 
muſcles ; or, as Mr Derham ſays, it is only one continued 
ſpiral muſcle, the orbicular fibres whereof by being con- 
tracted, render each ring narrower and longer than before : 
by which means it is enabled, like the worm of an augre, 
to bore it's paſſage into the earth—It's reptile motion may 
alſo be explained by a wire wound on a cylinder, which when 
ſlipped off, and one end extended and held faſt, will bring 
the other nearer it. So the earth-worm having ſhot out 
or extended it's body, (which is with a wreathing) it takes 
hold by thoſe ſmall feet it hath, and ſo contracts the hinder 
part of it's body—Dr Tyſon adds, that when the forepart of 
the body is ſtretched out, and applied to a plane at a di- 
ſtance, the hind part relaxing and ſhortening, is eaſily drawn 
towards it as a centre, 
It's feet are diſpoſed in a quadruple row, the whole length 
of the worm ; with which, as with ſo many hooks, it fa- 
ſtens down ſometimes this, and ſometimes that part of the 
body to the plane, and at the ſame time ſtretches out, or drags 
after it another, | | 
The creeping of ſerpents is effected after a ſomewhat diffe- 
rent manner; there being a difference in their ſtructure ; in 
that theſe laſt have a compages of bones articulated together. 
The body here is not drawn together, but as it were compli- 
cated ; part of it being applied on the rough ground, and 
the reſt ejaculated and ſhot from it; which being ſet on 
the ground in it's turn, brings the other after it The ſpine 
of the back, variouſly wreathed, has the ſame effect in 
leaping, as the joints of the feet in other animals ; 
making their leaps by means of muſcles that extend the plicæ 
or folds, | | : 

RE PT II E is likewiſe uſed, abuſively, for plants and fruits which 
creep on the earth, or on other plants, as wanting ſtrength 
of ſtalk to.ſuſtain themſelves. SeeCLAsPER, c. 

Such are cucumbers, melons, &c, ſuch allo are ivy, the vine, 
Sc, See CAPREOLATE, 

REPUBLIC, RzspuBLICA, commoniwealth, a popular 
ſtate, or government ; or a nation where the people have 
the government in their own hands. See STATE, So- 
VERNMENT, c. | 7 
This amounts to the ſame with what we otherwiſe call a 
democracy. See DEMOCRACY. 

The celebrated republics of antiquity, are thoſe of Athens, 
Sparta, Rome, and Carthage At preſent there is ſcarce any 
ſuch thing as a real republic. i. e. a ſtrictly popular ſtate In- 
deed the Venetians and Genoeſe call their ſtates republics, but 
their government is apparently oligarchic. SeeOL1G ar- 
CHY, and ARISTOCRACY. | 
The Dutch come the neareſt to the charaQter of a republic ; 
yet they are very defective, at leaſt in the ſenſe and ſeverity 
wherewith Rome, Carthage, &c. were republics, See ST A- 
TE S- general, PENSIONARY, STATHOLDER, fc, 
It is a remark of M. St Evremont, that if the Dutch love 
the republican form, it is more for the ſake of their trade, 
than of their liberty, 
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REPUBLIC of letters, is a phraſe uſed in ſpeaking collectively | 
of the whole body of the people of ſtudy and learning. 
There is a journal begun in Holland by M. Bayle, and con- 
tinued by M. Bernard, conſiſting of extracts of books printed 
in the courſe of the year ; called, nouvelles de Ia republique 
des lettres, news from the republic of letters. See JOURNAL. 

REPUDIATION, Rzyevupivm, in the civil law, the 
act of divorcing. See DIVORCE. 

REPULSION, REevLs1o, in phyſics, the act of a re- 
pelling power, whereby natural bodies, under certain circum- 
ſtances, mutually fly each other. See REPELLINOG-power. 
Repulfion is the counter- part to attraction. Attraction only 
reaches to a little diſtance ; where that terminates there repul- 
fron commences, See ATTRACTION. 

Indeed we meet with many obvious inſtances of repulſion a- 
mong bodies; as, between water and oil; and in general, be- 
tween water and all unctuous bodies: between mercury and 
iron; as alſo between the particles of duſt, &c. 
Thus, if a fat body lighter than water, be laid on the ſur- 
face thereof, or if a piece of iron be laid on mercury, the 
ſurface of the fluid will be depreſſed about the bodies laid 
on it: a plain indication of repulſion ; as the riſing up of 
the fluid about the ſurfaces of other incumbent bodies is of 
attraction. | 

In the latter caſe the fluid is ſuſpended by an attractive 
power, above the level, and kept from falling by it's gravity: 
in the former a depreſſion is made by the repelling power, 
which the liquor, notwithſtanding it's gravity, cannot run 
down into and fill up. 

Upon this depend all the phænomena of very light glaſs 
bubbles floating on water; about which, when clean, the wa- 
ters riſes : but when greaſed, the water ſinks into a channel 
all around them—Hence allo it is that in a glaſs veſſel of wa- 
ter the fluid ſtands higher all about the edges near the glaſs, 
than towards the middle : but when the glaſs is filled till the 
water run down on all fides, then, it ſtands higher at the 
middle than at the fides—Hence, alſo, in a glaſs not full 
of water, a clean glaſs bubble always runs to the fide, by 
reaſon the preſſure which is upon it towards the. middle, 1s 
partly taken off by the attractive force wherewith the water 
is raiſed near the edge, If the glaſs be ſo full as to be ready to 
run over, the bubble returns from the ſide towards the middle; 
the force wherewith the water is raiſed in the middle, taking 
off part of the preſſure. | | 

Juſt the reverſe happens, if the bubble be greaſy ; in regard, 
there, the force whereby the water and the bubble repel each 
other, is greateſt where the water is higheſt. Two clean bub- 
bles, and two greaſy ones always run towards each other; as 
being attracted: a greaſy and a clean one always fly each other, 
as being repelled. | 

REQUEST, in law, a ſupplication, or petition preferred to 

a prince, or a court of juſtice ; begging relief in ſome con- 
ſcionable caſes where the common law grants no imme- 
diate redreſs, See PETITION, SUPPLICATION, LAw, 
Eevirty, &c.. 

The term requeſt is now, ſince the inſtitution of chancery, 


much diſuſed ; together with the court of reque/ts, where 


requeſts were cognizable. 

The Court of REQuesTs, was an antient court of equity, 
inſtituted about the gth year of Henry VII. of like nature, 
though inferiour authority, with the court of Chancery ; being 
appointed chiefly for the relief of petitioners who in conſcio- 
nable caſes ſhould addreſs themſelves by way of reguęſt to his 
3 
The chief judge of this court was the lord privy ſeal, aſſiſted 
by the maſters of requeſts, who correſponded to our maſters of 
chancery. See MASTER. 

In the 40th and 41ſt year of queen Elizabeth, it was adjudg- 

ed, upon ſolemn argument in the court of common pleas, that 

the court of reque/?s was then no court of equity. See CouRT, 

CHANCERy, e. | 
In France, requetes civiles, civil requeſts, ſtill obtain for 
the annulling of contracts, &c. made by ſurprize, See 
PLAINr. 

They have eighty maſters of requeſts, to take cognizance of 
cauſes between the officers of the crown, the ſervants of the 
houſhold, &c. | 

REQuEsr, in hunting, is when the dogs have loſt the queſt 
or track of the beaſt, and muſt reque/?, or gueſt it again. 
See Qurs T- They ſay, to call to the requeſt, come to the 
requeſt, &c, See HUNTING, 

To reque}t the game, is chiefly uſed when after having run it 

down the night before, they ſeek it again the next morning 

with the blood-hound, or the like. See Blood-H o uN D. 
REQUIEM, a maſs ſung in the Romiſh church for the 

reſt of the ſoul of a perſon deceaſed. See M a ss. 

It is thus called, becauſe the introit begins with, Requiem æter- 
nam dona eis domine, &Cc, 

RERE-WA RD, arrieregarde. See RE AR and GUARD. 

RES, thing. See REALITY, ENs, ESS E, SUBSTANCE, 
Sc. | : 


Res Mancipi, See ABALIENATION, 


| ; 


- 
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RES 


REs Naturals, N 
RES Non Naturales, &c, 5 See N a, 8 N * 1 : 
» XC, 


RESCEIT), REeczPrro, in law f 
of a third perſon to plead his right, in den or receiving 
menced N two. FIVE merly com. 
As, where an action is brought agaj 
years, and he es default; in An for life or 
may come in and pray to be received reyerſio 
to — with the 1 ee land, and 

REsCE1rT is ſometimes alſo applied to a , 
though the controverſy be By a 8 of plea, 
may come into court and pray to be received in e 1 reverſion 
his particular tenant. 4 Wit againg 

RE8CEIT of homage, RECEP TIO bomao:: 
lord's LA AR homage of his tenant, at bis Te vote the 
lands. See HoMAGE. mon to the 

RESCISSION&*, RERSOISss 10, in the civil law 
intended for the annulling or ſetting aſide of an a an action 
tract, or the like. Y Weed, con. 

* The word is formed from the Lati 8 

cut or divide again. enn, re and fin 9. d. 

A thing's being found damaged or ſold at above doubl h 
value, is a good cauſe of reſciſion. SeeRtDnis: i e 
The deed or contract thus anaulled, or reſcinded, is ſo 0 
called a reſc:ſſory : though that denomination be more = 
given to the action brought for re/cinding or ſetting E 
attio reſciſſoria. | a & 

RESCOUS, or Rzscvz, REsCussvs, in law, an il 
taking away and ſetting at liberty a diſtreſs taken, gr a | 2 
arreſted, by proceſs, or courſe of law. ee 
This is properly a reſcous in fact —If one diſtrain beaſts f 
damage feaſant in his ground, and as he drives them alon the 
highway towards the pound, they enter into the owner's bot 
and he witholds them there, and will not deliver them upon 
demand: this detainer is a reſcous in law, OY: 
Reſcous, in matters relating to treaſon, is deemed treaſon ; and 
in matters concerning felony, is felony. See TRE Aso, ge 
He that commits ſuch a reſcue or reſcous, is called reſeuſſr. 

REscovs is alſo uſed for a writ which lies for this fact; called 
 breve de reſcuſſu. 

RESCRIPT, RESRIPTVU M, an anſwer delivered by an 
emperor, or a pope, when conſulted by particular perſons, on 
ſome difficult queſtion or point of law; to ſerve as a deciſion 
thereof, | 
The civil and canon laws are full of ſuch re/cripts, See Ciyir, 
and CANON Law. 

When the reſcript was made in anſwer to the inquiry of a 
community, it was called a pragmatic ſanction. See Pr aG- 
MATIC, 
The papal re/cripts are a kind of bulls or monitories, begin- 
ning with theſe words, ſignificavit nobis dilectus filus, &, 
They never obtained either in England or France, when 
contrary to the liberties of the Engliſh and Gallican churches; 
but were declared abuſive. See Bu LL. 
Among the Romans the contending parties, and eren the 
magiſtrates themſelves, frequently conſulted the eraperor on 
the meaſures they were to take in certain nice and difficult 
caſes; and the anſwers returned by the emperors on ſuch con- 
ſultations, were called reſcripts Theſe had not, indeed, the 
full force of laws, but were deemed a ſtrong prejudice or pre- 
ſumption. | . 
Juſtinian has inſerted a great number of them in the Code; 
and by that means given them the authority they before 
wanted, See CODE. 
The author of the life of the emperor Macrinus obſerves of 
that prince, that he would have his officers judge by 5 
not by reſcripts; as eſteeming it abſurd to admit the _ 
ignorant men, ſuch as Commodus, and Caracalla, for! g 
of judging; and becauſe Trajan never gave an) + aj T 
all, as being loath to countenance a cuſtom, where“ * 
frequently granted as a favour, in particular caſes, * * 
afterwards pleaded as a precedent— Lis added, that Mact 
had a deſign to ſtrip the reſcripts of all their authority. _ 
M. Schulting, in his differtations, does not at all appro 
this deſign; and to the emperor's reaſons anſwers, = 1 ; 
all reſcripts are not to be admitted; that thoſe _ by 
dictated out of favour, are to be thrown aſide ; go 0 
which appear founded in reaſon, and natural — * nie 
Juſtinian, to be allowed He adds, that it _ Rag 
but the worſt emperors have frequently made g 
uſeful reſcripts. | 
As to what is urged of the emperor 
reſcripts ; it appears but ill ſupport 
reſcript that he delivers to Pliny on t 
ſtians, lib. 10. epift. 28? Or that 2 1 
epiſt. 120? The Digeſt, and Pliny's 2 Praſan 
opened and compared, to find re/cripts 0! om 

RESCUE, See the article REsCOUS., lw, See Eon. 

RESE AN TISSA, or RESE ANTISA, in rai any thing. 

RESEARCH, adiligent ſearch or inquiry Jerche, and literally 

* The word is formed of the French, recherch, 


denotes a ſecond ſearch. Rt- 


Plea 


juſt 
N. 
imes 


jan's never giving au) 
e 8 it but a 
he ſubject of the Chi 
he Iſelaſtici, /. 1 
ed only to be 


R E 8 R E 8 


Ax cn, in muſic, is a kind of prelude or voluntary, RESIANCE, ResranTia, in law, a man's abode of con- 
* ed on the organ, harpficord, theorbo, Ac. Wherein the | tinuanee in a place. 
play ſor ſeems to ſearch, or look out for the ſtrains, and | The word has the fame fignification with regard to lay-men, 
_— f harmon which he is to uſe in the regular piece | 28 reſidence with regard to eccleſiaſtics. See RESIDENCE. 
W 5 9 ea Ac Gee PRELUDE, |  Glanvile obſerves, that in the antient law, reſiance pro- 
22 15 1 done off- hand, and conſequently requires a perly ſignified a diſeaſe, whereby the perſon was diſabled from 
lter's {kcill—When in a motetto the compoſer takes the] ſtirring out of doors—Whence their eſſoin de reſiantiſa, 
liberty to uſe any thing that comes in his head, without ap- was the ſame as our eſſoin de malo lecto. ee E SSOLN. 
plying any words to it, or ſubjecting himſelf to the ſenſe or RESIDENCE, RESIDEN TIA, in canon and common 
A. thereof; the Italians call it fanta/ia ricercata; the law, the abode of a parſon or incumbent upon his benefice; 
French, recherche ; and the Engliſh reſearch. . and his aſſiduity in attending on the ſame, See P a R50N, 
RESEARCHING, in ſculpture, the repairing of a caſt, | BEN EFICE, O&c. 
fiaure, &c. with proper tools; or the finiſhing it with art | The default of refidence, called non-refidence, unleſs where 
and exactneſs, ſo as the minuteſt parts may be well defined. | the party has a diſpenſation for the ſame, with us, is the 
See FIGURE, STATUE, FOUNDERY, c. forfeiture of ten pounds for each month. See N o N- reſidence. 
RESEIS ER, RESEISIRE, in law, a taking again of lands By the canon law, beneficiaries are obliged to reſidence, under 
into the king's hands, where a general livery, or ouſter le] pain of deprivation of their benefices — The original reaſon is, 
main, was formerly miſuſed; contrary to order of law. See] that in the primitive church none were promoted to holy or- 
RESUMHTION. ders, but ſuch as had a benefice in promptu; which they 
RESEM BLANC E. See the article SIMILITUDE. were obliged to ſerve: ſo that this ſervice was neceſſarily at- 
RESERVATION, RESERVYAT Io, in law, an action or] tached to the orders; and whoever was honoured therewith, 
clauſe whereby ſomething is reſerved, i. e. retained, kept, or | at the ſame time was obliged to perſonal ſervice. See ORDERs | 


ſecured to one's ſelf, See RESERVE © and ORDINATION. 1 5 | 8 5 

Thus, when a man let's his land, he reſerves a rent to be paid | But this ſtrict diſcipline was not obſerved long—The bene- 
to himſelf for his maintenance, &c, See LE ASE, T E- ficiaries by degrees got diſpenſantions from ſerving their bene- 
NANT, RENT, Cc. | fices themſelves ; and thus pluralities got footing. See P L u- 


William the conqueror getting all the lands of England, | RALLTY, ” 
except thoſe belonging to the church and religious houſes, France, of all other countries, ſeems to be that where re/i- 
into his hands by right of conqueſt : beſtowed a great part | dence is the moſt ſtrictly regarded All their curez, or mi- 
thereof among his followers, reſerving ſome retribution of niſters who have cures of ſouls, are obliged to actual r4/i- 
rents and ſervices to him and his heirs ; which reſervation dence ; and the parliaments have declared all the diſpenſations 
is now, as it was before the conqueſt, called the tenure of the] granted by popes, &c. abuſive; as eſteeming the obligation of 
lands. See TENURE, SERVICE, c. reſidence to be jure divino. Lk | 
Sometimes, reſervation ſignifies as much as an exception : as, | Under Charles IX. there was even a deſign to re-eſtabliſh 
when a man lets an houſe, and reſerves to himſelf one room, the primitive diſcipline in all it's ſeverity ; and in 1561; a 
that room is excepted out of the demiſe. See Exc EPT ION. declaration was regiſtered, appointing all biſhops to re/de, 
MentalRESERvV AT 10ON is a propoſition, which ſtrictlytaxen,, conformably to the ancient canons, in their biſhoprics— 
and according to the natural import of the terms, is falſe ; but | The fame parliament alſo forbad the biſhops to aſſume the 
if qualified with ſomething reſerved or concealed in the mind, | quality of councellors of the king; in regard ſuch a quality 
becomes true, | was decmed inconſiſtent with the indiſpenſible obligation they 
Mental reſervations are the great refuge of religious hypo-] were under to refide in their biſhoprics. | 
crites ; who uſe them to accommodate their conſciences with Du Pin adds, that the procureur general, or attorney general 
their intereſts : the Jeſuites are zealous advocates for mental | Buordin, even ſeized the temporalities of ſuch biſhops as con- 
reſervations ; yet are they real lyes, as including an intention | tinued in Paris fifteen days after this declaration; having firſt 


to deceive, certified them, that if they had any buſineſs there, he would 
RESERVE, in law, the ſame with re/ervation. See RE-| undertake the management thereof. | 
SERVATION, RESIDENCE, in chymiſtry, Fc. the ſetling, or what remains 


He has ſettled the whole eſtate on his ſon, and has not made] of a liquor, or other ſubſtance in the veſſel, after the chief 
any 1 are ſometimes reſigned with reſerve of part of it has been poured or taken out; to change the manner 
a penſion— By the cannon law, no perſon may reſerve to him- | of the operation on what is left. See SEDIMENT. 
ſelf a penſion out of a benefice, unleſs he have ſerved it ten | RESIDENT, a public miniſter, who manages the affairs of a 
— See RESIGNATION, king in the court of a prince, or petty ſtate; or the affairs 
n the Romiſh church, the ordinary prieſts have only a power | of a prince, or petty ſtate, in the court of a king or prince. 
to abſolve, in reſerve of certain caſes ; hence called reſerved | See MiNIsTER. 
caſes, as being re/erved to the biſhop. See ABs0LUTION| Thus the king of England has re/dents in the courts of the 
and CASE. | i | electors, and other princes of Germany, and Italy; at the re- 
The court reſerves the cognizance of ſuch an affair to it- | publics of Genoa and Lucca: and they, reciprocally, have 
ſelt—The lawyers ſay, that no prince ever grants ſuch a] rTe/idents in the court of Great-Britain. 
power by his letters or patents, but he reſerves to himſelf a Reſidents are a claſs of public miaifters inferiour to embaſſa- 
greater. dors and envoys; but like them are under the protection of 
Boch of RESERVE, corps de RESERVE, in war, the forces] the law of nations. See EMBAassADOR and EN vox. 
diſpoſed in the third or laſt line of an army drawn up for battle. REesiDenT, REs1DENs, in our ancient cuſtoms, was a te- 
See LINE, GUARD, and REAR, nant who was obliged to re/ide on his lord's land, and not to 
They are thus called, becauſe reſerved, or deſtined to ſuſtain | depart from the fame ; called alſo, homme levant and couchant ; 
the reſt as occaſion requires; and not to engage but in caſe of and in Normandy, reſſeant du fief.* | | ll 
7 neceſſity. | * Duantumgue de aliis teneat ei magis obnoxius eft, & ejus reſidens 
baby RVED caſes, See the article C Ask. e debet cujus legius eft. Leg. H. 1. 
ee SEEN PTACLE, a place where water is | RESIDENTIARY, REes1iDENTIARIUS, a canon in- 
olected and reſerved, to be conveyed occaſionally, through | Rtalled to the privileges and profits of reſidence. See CAN ON 
pipes, Se. "v0 to be ſpouted up, &c, See WATER, and PREBENDARY. 
The 2 Sc. 3 RESIDUAL figure, in geometry, the figure remaining after 
123 wo 5 a na ing is a large baſon, uſually of wood, ſubſtraction of a leſſer from a greater. See FIGUR E. 
Yes. 0 8 ea Fi 2 ere water is kept to ſupply the occaſions RE SID VA root, is a root compoſed of two parts or members 
ra _ t _—_— the noble ſeat of the duke of only connected together with the ſign —. | 
2 wa Pr 1 2 reſervoir a-top of the houſe; to Thus, a—b, or 5 — 3, is a reſidual root; and is ſo cal- 
for the purpoſe——Tihis 3 8 engine contrived] led, becauſe it's true value is no more than it's reſidue, 
bel. 0 C =: 3 _ or difference between the parts a and 6, or 5 and 3. See 
coc ikewi ; | . 
3 oe 2 OE. 1 RESIDUE, Rzs1DvuuUm, the remainder or reliqua of an 
CCF 3 bare 3 ma- account, debt, or obligation. See REMAINDER and R E- 
reſerved to feed jets d' eau, or ſpouting f ins. 8 eee e 
» or Ipouting fountains. See Fo ux-] St Paul in his epiſtle to the Romans, ſpeaks of a reſidue ac- 


T AIN, &c, : ; 
Such is that hu h | cording to the election of grace; meaning a remnant or ſmall 
| ge one on the top of Marly, called Fron Men- ; 
Jets en Whoſe ſurface, B wait us, 38 _ of Gal. e ee ee, e becken, er 
3 158 Nw 15 e. _ as under that ſuperficies to RESIGNATION, RERSTENAT 10, in the canon law, 
wala uſand cubic fathom of water. the ſurrender, or giving up of a benefice into the hands of the 
8 9 ee doh the article RECEPTACLE. collator or biſhop. See BENE FIC E and CoLLATION. 

* 5 recewing or harbouring an outlawed | Reſignation is of equal import with ſarrender; . 
berlon. See Our fr AW Hence a receiver of l 4 Arn fe Nr eee 
perſon; is called a ſs of an outlawed | mer is reſtrained to ſpiritual benefices, and the latter to tem- 


| poral offices or employments, See SURRENDER, 
| Refi 
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RES 


Reſignations are either ſimple, or conditional. 

Simple or pure REs1GNATIONS, are thoſe whereby the in- 
cumbent ſtrips himſelf of all his right, abſolutely, and with- 
out any conditions or reſerve of penſion—Theſe are made to 
the biſhop, or collator. 

REs1GNATIONS eee or conditional RESIGN AT ION s, 

are ſuch as are only made on condition that ſuch other 
perſons ſhall be inveſted therewith ; ſo that the r-/ignations 
are null, unleſs the conditions be punctually executed. 
Theſe reſignations in favorem are not above 200 years ſtand- 
ing Strong oppoſition was at firſt made to them, they being 
eſteemed a kind of ſucceſſion or tranſmiſſion of benefices, as 
of patrimonies belonging to a family. Accordingly, theſe 
reſignations are not made into the hands of the ordinary, or 
collator, as pure reſignations are; but to the collator para- 
mount, who in the Romiſh church is the pope : there being 
a ſuſpicion of ſimony, or other unlawful paction therein, 
where admitted of in prejudice to the lay-patron. 

RESIGNEE, in law, the party to whom a thing is reſigned. 
See RESIGN ATION. S 

RESIN, REesina, a fat, viſcid, ſulphurous juice, oozing 
either ſpontaneouſly, or by inciſion, from ſeveral kinds of 
trees, particularly the pine, fir, &c. See Jure, PLANT, Ec. 

Camphor is a kind of rein. See C AMFHHOR-Maſtic is the 
reſin of the lentiſc. See MA s T 1 c—The beſt of all the claſs 


of reſins is turpentine, See TURHENTINE— The coarſeſt 


is what we commonly call 7eſin. See Ro SIN. 8 
Reſin is properly a juice of the bark only. See B ARK 
Boerhaave will have it to be the oil of the bark farther in- 
ſpiſſated by the heat of the ſun, & c. ſo as to become friable. 
He adds, that it may be produced from any vegetable oil, by 
boiling it much and long. See O1. | 


If turpentine be ſet over a gentle fire, it firſt diſſolves and 


becomes an oil, then a balſam, then pitch, and then roſin; in 
which ſtate it is friable in the cold, fuſible by fire, and with- 
all inflammable and combuſtible, and diſſoluble in ſpirit of 
wine, but not in water, which are the characters of a reſin. 
See DISSOLVENT, &c, 

There are two kinds of reins, the one liguid, the other dry 


and hard—The firſt is the natural ren as it flows from the | 


tree—The ſecond only differs from the firſt in that it is con- 


denſed by the heat of the ſun, or by that of a culinary fire. 


Refins will incorporate with oil, or rectified ſpirits, but not 
with an aqueous menſtruum, See PRECIPITATION. 
The difference between reſins and gums, conſiſts in this, that 
reſins are more ſulphurous, and gums more aqueous; ſo that 
the firſt diſſolve in oil or ſpirit of wine, and the laſt in water. 
See GUM. 
M. Tournefort makes a kind of intermediate claſs of vege- 
table juices which he calls gum-re/ins ; which diſſolve partly 
in ſpirit of wine, partly in water—Such are galbanum, bdel- 
lium, opopanax, ſagapenum, &c. See GU M-refin. | 
The reſins of ſeveral vegetables which abound with reſinous 
particles, but not ſo as to yield any by inciſion, as jalap, 
| benzoin, ſcammony, turbith, &c, are thus obtained—The 
vegetable being groſly powdered, is put into a matraſs, and 


rectified ſpirits of wine poured on it, to the height of four 


fingers above the matter. Then the neck of another matraſs 
being luted into the former, to make a double veſſel, the mat- 

ter is digeſted three or four days in a ſand heat, till it have 
given a good tincture to the ſpirit of wine. Ihen the diſſolu- 
tion is filtrated, and two thirds of the clear liquor evaporated 
off, and the remainder poured into a large veſſel of water, 
where it turns into a kind of milk; whence the rein, in time, 
precipitates to the bottom in a white powder This when 
waſhed and dried in the ſun, grows into the ordinary conſi- 
ſtence of a reſin. 

RESISTENCE, or REes1sT1nG-force, in phyſics, any 
power which acts contrarily to another, ſo as to deſtroy or di- 
miniſh it's effect. See Po WER. | | 

Of reſiſtence, there are various kinds, ariſing from the various 
natures and properties of the reſiſting bodies, and governed 
by various laws: As, the reſiſtence of ſolids, the os 7 rg of 
fluids, the reſiſtence of the air, Sc. The doctrine of each 
whereof will be ſeen under the following articles. 

RESISTENCE of /o/ids, in mechanics, is the force wherewith 
the quieſcent parts of ſolid bodies oppoſe the motion of others 

- contiguous therewith, See SOLIDITYyY, Ec. 

Of this there are two kinds The firſt, where the 7eſſting 
and the re/;/ted parts, i. e. the moving and quieſcent bodies, are 
only contiguous, and do not cohere ; 7. e. where they conſti- 
tute ſeparate bodies or maſſes, | 

This reſiſtence is what M. Leibnitz calls re/iftence of the ſur- 

face ; and we, properly, friction; the conſideration whereof, 

being of the laſt importance in the doctrine of machines, ſee 
it's laws under the article FRICT ION. 

The ſecond caſe of reſiſtence is where the re//ling and reſted 
parts are not only contiguous but cohere, i. e. are parts of 
the ſame continued body or maſs—This reſiſtence is what 

5 — wy properly call renitency ; and was firſt conſidered by 

| Galileo, 4 


eary of the RESIST ENCE of the fibres of ſolid bodies To 


fence ; conſequently the lengthening it weakens itTo find 


lengthened by the addition of it's weight, till it 10 
former weight with the addition of a foreign weight} hh 


| themſelves, and by their abſolute force, but alſo by the re- 


makes it of ſuch a weight, and as it is an arm of a lever to 


RES 


conceive an idea of this hy — or reniten 
u 


ſuppoſe a cylindrical body ſuſpended vertically the part; 


Here, all it's parts being heavy, draw downwar 2. one end 
to ſeparate the two contiguous planes, where the 0 tend 
weakeſt: but all the planes 7% this ſeparation by . l tte 
wherewith they cohere, or are bound together: 5 force 
are two oppoſite powers; viz. the weight of the eylin "Ta then 
tends to break it, and the force of cohæſion of the er Which 
reſiſts the fracture. See Conxs1on, ets which 
If the baſe of the cylinder be increaſed, without; 
its length; it is evident the ro/ence will be nene 
ſame ratio as the- baſe : but the weight alſo increaf in the 
ſame ratio; whence it is evident that all cylin os in the 
ſame matter and length, whatever their baſes be yes the 
"OP reſiſtence, when vertically ſuſpended,  *? an 
If the length of the cylinder be increaſed without in 
the baſe, it's weight is increaſed without increaſing 2 
eſte 


the greateſt length a cylinder of any matter may have u. 

breaking, there needs nothing but to take yl ns 
the ſame matter, and faſten to it the greateſt weight * of 
ſuſtain before it break; and then ſee how much je ms 5 


means Galileo found a copper-wiar, and of conſequence an 
other cylinder of copper, might be extended to 4801 braccio 
or fathoms of ſix foot each. 5 
If one end of the cylinder were fixed horizontally into a wal 
and the reſt ſuſpended thence, it's weight and reſiſtence woulg 
then act in a different manner; and if it broke by the 
action of it's weight, the rupture would be at the end fuel 
into the wall. A circle or plane contiguous to the wall, and 
parallel to the baſe, and conſequently vertical, would be de- 
tached from the contiguous circle within the plane of the 
wall, and would deſcend. All the motion is performed on the 
loweſt extremity of the diameter, which remains immoye. 
able, while the upper extremity deſcribes a quadrant of 3 
circle, and till the circle which before was vertical become 
horizontal; i. e. till the cylinder be entirely broken, 

In this fracture of the cylinder it is viſible two forces haye 
acted, and the one has overcome the other: the weight of the 
cylinder, which aroſe from it's whole maſs, has overcome the 
reſiſtence which aroſe from the largeneſs of the baſe; and 
as the centres of gravity are points wherein all the forces 
ariſing from the weights of the ſeveral parts of the fame 
bodies, are conceived to be united, one may conceive the 
weight of the whole cylinder applied in the centre of gra- 
vity of it's maſs, i. e. in a point in the middle of it's 
axis; and the reſiſtence of the cylinder applied in the centre 
of gravity of it's baſe, i. e. in the centre of the baſe; it 
being the baſe which reſiſis the fracture. 5 
When the cylinder breaks by it's own weight, all the motion 
is on an immoveable extremity of a diameter of the baſe— 
This extremity, therefore is the fixed point of a lever, whoſe 
two arms are the radius of the baſe, and half the axis; and 
of conſequence the two oppoſite forces do not only a& of 
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lative force they derive from their diſtance with regard to 
the fixed point of the lever. a 
Hence it evidently follows, that a linder, e. gr. of cop- 
per, which, vertically ſuſpended, will not break by its on 
weight if leſs than 480 fathom long, will break with a lel 
length in a horizontal ſituation ; in regard the length in this 
latter caſe contributes two ways to the fracture; both as 1t 


which the weight is applied Hence, alſo, the 8 
baſe is, the leſs length or weight will ſuffice to break - A 
becauſe the reſiſtence is really leſs, and becauſe it acts by a 

arm of a lever. : RY 
If two cylinders of the ſame matter, having their ba 2 
lengths in the ſame proportion, be ſuſpended horizon 0 
it is evident that the greater has more 2 op ſe 
leſſer, both on account of it's length, and 0 5 LY J 
But it has leſs reſiſtence on account of its length, ** 
dered as a longer arm of a lever, and has only __ * 
on account of it's baſe Therefore it exceeds the leſſer in 


e ; reate 
bulk and weight, more than in re/i/fence 3 and conſequat heſe 


muſt break more eaſily. 1 tune 
Hence, we ſee why upon making models and machin 0 ak 


g an 
ſmall, people are apt to be miſtaken as to the re/tenct are pre 


a hey come to ele- 
ſtrength of certain horizontal pieces, 2 — "A e proportion — 
Mothe 


cute their deſigns in large; by obſerving t fore's 
8 * the ſmall—Galileo's doctrine of reſiſtence e. We 
of pere 


no idle ſpeculation, but becomes applicable in chiterre 

other arts. | . ly. be⸗ Y, an, 
The weight required to break a body placed horizoni ! . movin 
ing always leſs than that required to break it in A damage as 
tion; and this weight being to be greater or 1. hole theor) b 
the ratio of the two arms of the lever: the et of the a 
always reducible to this; viz. to find what par i the figu 
lute weight the relative weight is to be, . 5 auſe it 
of the body known; which indeed is neceſlar), b 


tinual 
tio as 
brium 
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i. the figure that determines the two centres of gravity, or the 
two arms of the lever—For if the body, e. gr. Were a cone, 
ir's centre of gravity would not be in the middle of it's axis, 
as in the cylinder; and if it were a ſemi-parabolical ſolid, 
/ neither it's centre of gravity would be in the middle of it's 
length or axis, nor the centre of gravity of it's baſe in the 
middle of the axis of it's baſe. But ſtill, whereſoever theſe 
centres fall in on ſeveral figures, it is theſe that regulate the 
arms of the lever. | 
Ie wy be here obſerved, that if the baſe. whereby the body 
is faſtened into the wall be not circular, but, e. gr, parabo- 


lical, and the vertex of the parabola a-top, the motion of the | 


fracture will not be on an immoveable point, but on a whole 
immoveable line; which may be called the axis equilibrium: 
and it is with regard to this, that the diſtances of the centres 
of gravity are to be determined. M 
Now, a body horizontally ſuſpended, being ſuppoſed ſuch, as 
that the ſmalleſt addition of weight would break it; there is an 
equilibrium between it's poſitive and relative weight; and 
of conſequence thoſe two oppoſite powers are to each other 
reciprocally as the arms of the lever to which they are ap- 
plied—On the other hand, the re/;ence of a body is always 
equal to the greateſt weight which it will ſuſtain in a verti- 
cal ſituation, without breaking, i. e. is equal to it's abſolute 
weight. Therefore, ſubſtituting the abſolute weight for the 
reſiſience, it appears that the abſolute weight, of a body ſuſpen- 
ded horizontally, is to it's relative weight, as the diſtance of 
it's centre of gravity from the axis of equilibrium, is to the 
diſtance of the centre of gravity of it's baſe from the ſame 
axis. | 
The diſcovery of this important truth, at leaſt of an equiva- 
Jent hereto, and to which this is reducible, we owe to Galileo 
From this fundamental propoſition are eaſily deduced ſe- 
veral conſequences—As, for inſtance, that if the diftarice 
of the centre of gravity of the baſe from the axis of equili- 
brium, be half the diftance of the centre of gravity of the 
body ; the relative weight will only be half the abſolute 
weight : and that a cylinder of copper horizontally ſuſpended, 
whoſe length is double the diameter, will break, provided it 
weigh half what a cylinder of the ſame baſe, 4801 fathoms 
long, weighs. See WEIGHT, 


On this ſyſtem of reſiſtence of Galileo, M. Mariotte made a 


very ſubtile remark, which gave birth to a new ſyſtem—Ga- | 


lileo ſuppoſes that where the body breaks, all the fibres break at 
once; ſo that the body always re/;/ts with it's whole abſolute 
force; i. e. with the whole force all it's fibres have in the place 
where it is to be broke—But M. Mariotte finding that all bo- 
dies, even glaſs itſelf, bends before it breaks, ſhews that fibres 
are to be conſidered as ſo many little bent ſprings, which never 
exert their whole force till ſtretched to a certain point z and 
never break till entirely unbent. Hence, thoſe neareſt the 
axis of equilibrium which is an immoveable line, are ſtretehed 
lefs than thoſe farther off; and of conſequence employ a leſs 
part of their force, | 
This conſideration only takes place in the horizontal ſituation 
of the body: in the vertical, the fibres of the baſe all break at 
once; ſo that the abſolute weight of the body muſt exceed the 
united re/i/tence of all it's fibres: a greater weight is therefore 
required here, than in the horizontal fituation ; i. e. a greater 
weight is required to overcome their united reſiſtence, than to 
overcome their ſeveral reſiſtences one after another The diffe- 
rence between the two ſituations ariſes hence, that in the ho- 
rizontal there is an immoveable point or line, a centre of mo- 
tion, which is not in the horizontal. | 
M. Varignon has improved on the ſyſtem of M. Mariotte, 
and ſhewn that to Galileo's ſyſtem, it adds the conſideration 
of the centre of percuſſion The compariſon of the centres 
of gravity, with the centres of percuſſion, afford a fine view; 
and ſet the whole doctrine in the moſt agreeable light. See 
CENTER, 
In each ſyſtem, the baſe 'whereby the body breaks, moves on 
the axis of equilibrium, which is an immoveable line in the 
lame baſe ; but in the ſecond, the fibres of this baſe are con- 
tinually ſtretching more and more; and that in the ſame ra- 
uo as they recede farther and farther from the axis of equili- 
brium, and of conſequence are ſtill exerting a greater and 
over part of their whole force, i | 
heſe unequal extentions, -like all other forces, muſt have | 
ſome common centre where they all meet; and with regard 
to which they make equal efforts on each ſide: and as they 
are preciſely in the ſame proportion as the velocities which the 
kyeral points of a rod moved circularly would have to one 
another ; the centre of extenſion of the baſe whereby the body 
breaks, or tends to break, muſt be the ſame with it's centre 
of percuſſion—Galileo's hypotheſis, where fibres ſtretch equal- 
J and break all at once, correſponds to the caſe of a rod 
moving parallel to itſelf ; where the centre of extenſion or 
8 does not appear, as being confounded with the centre 
ity. 
2 baſe of fraction being a ſurface whoſe particular nature 
emmes it's centre of percuſſion; it is neceſſary to be firſt 


1 25 on what point of the verticle axis of that baſe 


it is placed ; and how far it is from the axis of equilibrium̃ 
Indeed, we know, in the general, that it always acts witli 
ſo much more advantage as it is farther from it, in regard it 
acts by a longer arm of a lever; and of cofiſequence it is 
the unequal reſi/tence of the fibres in M. Mariotte's hy- 
potheſis, which produces the centre of percuſſion ; but this 
unequal re/i/tence is greater or leſs according as the centre 
of percuſſion is placed more or leſs high on the vertical 
axis of the baſe, in the different ſurfaces of the baſe of 
the fracture, Eee | 2 
To expreſs this unequal reſſſtence, accompanied with all the 
variations it is capable of, regard muft be had to the ra- 
tio between the diſtance of the centre of percuſſion from 
© the axis of equilibrium, and the length of the vertical axis 
of the baſe—In which ratio, the firſt term, or the hume- 
rator, is always lefs than the ſecond or the denominator : 
ſo that the ratio is always a fraction leſs than unity ; and 
the unequal refitence of the fibres in M. Mariotte's hypo- 
thelis is ſo much the greater, or which amounts to the 
ſame, approaches ſo much nearer to the equal reſiſtence in 
Galileo's hypotheſis, as the two terms of the ratio are nearer 
to an equality; = G34 | 
Hence it follows; that the reffence of bodies, in M. Ma- 
riotte's ſyſtem, is to that in Galileo's, as the leaft of the 
terms in the ratio, is to the greateft—Hence; alſo, the r-/:- 
fence being leſs than what Galileo imagined, the relative 
weight muſt alſo be leſs; fo that the proportion already 
mentioned between the abſolute and relative weight, cannot 
ſubſiſt in the new ſyſtem, without an augmentation of the 
relative weight, or a diminution of the abſolute weight : 
which diminution is' had by multiplying the weight by the 
ratio, which is always leſs than unity. This done, we find 
that the abſolute weight multiplied by the ratio, is to the re- 
lative weight, as the diſtance of the centre of gravity of the 
body from the axis of equilibrium, is to the diftance of the 
centre of gravity of the baſe of fracture, from the ſame axis. 
Which is preciſely the fame thing with the general formula 
given by M. Varignon, for the ſyſtem of M. Mariotte. In 
effect, after conceiving the relative weight of a body, and 
it's reſiſtence equal to it's abſolute weight, as two con- 
trary powers applied to the two arms of a lever, in the hypo- 
theſis of Galileo; there needs nothing to convert it into 
that of M. Mariotte, but to imagine that the re///tence, or the 
abſolute weight is become leſs, every thing elſe remaining 
the ſame. 5 If 
We have here only conſidered bodies as to be broke by 
their own weight—It will amount to the ſame, if we ſup- 
poſe them void of weight themſelves, and to be broken by a 
weight applied to their extremities : only it is to be obſerved, 
that a foreign weight acts by an arm of a lever equal to the 
whole length of a body; whereas their own weight being all 
united in their centre of gravity, is only the diſtance of that 
centre from the axis of equilibrium. | 
One of the moſt curious, and perhaps the moſt uſeful que- 
ſtions in this reſearch, is to find what figure a body muſt 
have, that it's re///tence may be equal in all it's parts; whe- 
ther it be conceived as loaden with a foreign weight ; or as 
only ſuſtaining it's own weight—We ſhall, here, only con- 
ſider the latter caſe, from which the former will be eaſily 
determined. | 
For a body, then, ſuſpended horizontally, to reſiſt equally 
in all it's part; it is neceſſary, ſome part. of it being conceived 
as cut off in a plane parallel to the baſe of fracture of the 
body, the weight of the part retrenched be to it's reſiſtence, 
in the ſame ratio, as the weight of the whole to it's rœſiſtence; 
theſe four powers acting by arms of levers peculiar to them- 
ſelves—Now the weight of any body thus conceived, is it's 
whole weight multiplied by the diſtance of the centre of 
gravity of the body, from the axis of equilibrium ; and the 
reſiſtence is the plane of the baſe of fracture multiplied by 
the diſtance of the centre of gravity of the baſe from the 


ſame axis: conſequently theſe four quantities are to be pro- 


portional in the whole, and in each part of a ſolid of equal re- 


fiftence. 


From this proportion M. Varignon eaſily deduces two ſolids, 
which ſhall %% equally in all their parts. Galileo had 
found one before : that diſcovered by M. Varignon, is in 
form of a trumpet, and is to be fixed into the wall at it's 
greater end; fo that it's bigneſs and weight is always dimi- 
niſhed in proportion as it's length, or the arm of the lever 
whereby it's weight acts, increaſes, It is added, (which 
ſeems very remarkable) that howſoever different the two ſy- 


ſtems may be, the ſolids of equal reſiſtence are the ſame in 
both. 


For the RRE STISTE NOE of a ſolid ſupported at each extreme; 


as, of a beam between two walls, See BEAM. 


RESISTENCE of fluids, in hydroſtatics, is the force where- 


with bodies moving in fluid mediums, are impeded and retard- 
ed in their motions. See FLUID and MEDIUM. 


Laws of REsi8TENCE of the fluid, mediums—A body mo- 


ving in a fluid, is reſiſted from two cauſes; the firſt, the co- 
heſion of the parts of the fluid For a body in it's motion 
10 T | ſepa- 


>= —— - 
p n - 
a Aw — — 
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15 3 the parts of a liquid, muſt overcome the force with 


which thoſe parts cohere, See COHESION, 
The ſecond is the inertia, or inactivity of matter, whereby a 
certain force is required to move the particles from their 

laces, in order to let the body paſs. See VIS Hnertiæ. 

he retardation from the firſt cauſe, is always the ſame in 
the ſame ſpace, the ſame body remaining ; be the velocity 
what it will—Hence, the reſiſtence increaſes as the ſpace run 
through; in which ratio, the velocity alſo increaſes ; there- 
fore the re/itence is as the velocity itſelf, See VELOCITY. 
The reſiſtence from the ſecond cauſe, when the ſame body 
moves through different fluids, with the ſame velocity, 
follows the proportion of the matter to be removed in the 
ſame time; which is as the denſity of the fluid, See D EN- 


- "SITY. | 
When the ſame body moves through the ſame fluid with 


different velocities, this re/i/tence increaſes in proportion to the 
number of particles truck in an equal time; which number 
is as the ſpace run through in that time, that is, as the velo- 
city. But farther it increaſes in proportion to the force 
with which the body ſtrikes againſt every part; which force 
is alſo as the velocity of the body. And therefore if the 
velocity be triple, the re//tence is triple, from a triple number 


of parts to be removed—It is alſo triple from a ſtroke three 


times ſtronger againſt every particle; therefore the whole 
reſiſtence is ninefold, that is, as the ſquare of the velocity. 
Hence a body moved in a fluid, is reſiſted partly in a ratio 
of the velocity, and partly in a duplicate ratio of it. 


The re/#tence from the coheſion of parts in fluids, except 
glutinous ones, is not very ſenſible, in reſpect of the other re- 


ſiſtence, which increaſes in the ratio of the ſquares of the 
velocities, but the firſt in the ratio of the velocity itſelf. By 
how much the velocity increaſes, by ſo much more do 


_ theſe reſiſtences differ; wherefore in ſwifter motions the re- 


ſiftence alone is to be conſidered, which is as the ſquare of the 
velocity. | | 


Tf a fluid be included in a veſſel of a priſmatic figure, and 


there be moved along in it, with equal velocity and in a di- 


rection parallel to the ſides of the priſm, two bodies, the one 


ſpherical, the other cylindric; ſo that the diameter of the 
| baſe of the latter be equal to the diameter of the ſphere; and 


the cylinder be moved in the direction of it's axis; theſe bo- 
dies will ſuffer the ſame reſiſtence. 


To demonſtrate this, ſuppoſe the bodies at reſt, and that the 


fluid moves in the veſſel, with the ſame velocity that the bo- 
dies had: by this, the relative motion of the bodies, and the 


fluid is not changed: conſequently the actions of the bodies 
on the fluid, and of the fluid on the bodies, are not chan- 
ged— The retardation which the liquor ſuffers in paſſing by 


the body, ariſes only from this, that in that place it is reduced 
to a narrower ſpace ; but the capacity of the veſſel is equal- 
ly diminiſhed by each body ; therefore each body produces an 


equal retardation, And becauſe action and re- action are 


equal to one another, the fluid acts equally upon each body; 
wherefore alſo each body will be equally retarded, when the 
bodies are moved, and the fluid is at reſt. 

Reſiſtence and retardation are uſed indifferently for each other, 
as being both in the ſame proportion; and the ſame reſiſtence 


always generating the ſame retardation But with regard to 


different bodies, the fame reſiſtence frequently generates diffe- 
rent retardations; the ręſiſtence being the quantity of motion, 
and the retardation the celerity For the difference and mea- 
ſure of the two, See RETARD ATION. 

The retardations from this re//tence may be compared toge- 
ther, by comparing the reſiſtence with the gravity—It is de- 


monſtrated that the re/i/tence of a cylinder, which moves in 


the direction of it's axis, (to which the ręſiſtence of a ſphere 
of the ſame diameter is equal) is equal to the weight of a 
cylinder of that fluid through which the body moves, having 
it's baſe equal to the body's baſe, and it's height equal to 
half the height from which a body falling in vacuo, may 
acquire the velocity. with which the cylinder moves through 
the fluid. | | 
From the given celerity of the body moved, the height of 
the fluid cylinder is found, as alſo the weight of it, ſrom the 
known ſpecific gravity of the liquid, and diameter of the 
body—Let a ball, for inſtance, of three inches diameter be 
moved in water with a celerity wherewith it would go 
ſixteen foot in a ſecond : from experiments on falling bo- 
dies, and others made on pendulums, it has been found 
that this is the celerity which a body acquires in falling 
from a height of four foot ; therefore the weight of a cylin- 
der of water, of three inches diameter, and two foot high, 
that is, a weight of about fix pound and three ounces, 
is equal to the reſiſtence of the aforeſaid ball. See DE s- 
CENT, 


Let the reſiſtence ſo diſcovered be divided by the weight 


of the body, which determines it's quantity of matter, and 


you will have the retardation. 


RESISTENCE of fluid mediums to the motion of pendulums— 
The arch deſcribed by a pendulum oſcillating in vacuo, with 
the celerity it has acquired in deſcending, is equal to the 


in the ratio wherein the reſpective weig 


arch deſcribed by the deſcent; but the 

in a fluid, and there is a greater ine tor not happen 
arches, the greater the reſiſtence is; that is th N 

arch is which is deſctibed in the deſcent. de 8 
Let the reſiſtence of the fluid be in 
locity ; and let two pendulums, entirel 
a cycloid, perform unequal vibrations, 
ſame moment : they here begin to moy 

the arches to be deſcribed. If thoſe impreffions 1 chat are 2 
are made the firſt moment, be conſidered: N which 
time the celerities will be in the ſame ratio er a giyen 
beginning; for the retardations, which are as 22 at the 
themſelves, cannot change their proportions the velocities 
tween quantities not being changed by the addition 2,4 be. 
{traction of quantities in the ſame ratio. Therefor ine 
times, however the celerities of bodies are chan fo U 
motion by the ręſiſtence, the ſpaces gone through. 1 
forces in the beginning; that is, as the arches to hs 
by the deſcent : therefore, after any times the bod; LO 
the correſpondent point of thofe arches, But in the mM 
the forces generated are in the fame ratio as in 2 
ginning, and the proportion of the celerities, which Sr 
varied by the reſiſtence, ſuffers no change from the 1 " 
In the aſcent, gravity retards the motion of the boch Fi 
in correſpondent points, it's actions are in the fame 4 10 
in deſcents. And therefore every where in correſ. nd C 
points, the celerities are in the ſame ratio. But 1 te 
fame moments the bodies are in their correſpondent ints 
it follows that the motion of both is deſtroyed in te fan 
moment, that is, they finiſh their vibrations in the bn 
time, The ſpaces run through in the time of one vibration 
are as the forces by which they are run through; that i 
the arches of whole vibration are as the arches deſer;. 
bed by the deſcent, the doubles whereof are the arches to be 
deſcribed in vacuo. The deficiencies of the arches to be de- 
ſcribed in fluids, from the arches to be deſcribed in vacuo, are 
the differences of quantities in the ſame ratio, and are as the 
arches deſcribed in the deſcent. See PENDULUM, 


e ve. 
ting in 


fall the 


RESISTENCE of fluid mediums to the motion of falling bodies. 


— The reſiſtences are as the ſquares of the celerities, and 
therefore every where in correſpondent points, as the ſquares of 
the arches deſcribed by the deſcent ; in which ratio alſo, the 
retardations are: but as each of them retain the ſame propor- 
tion in correſponding points, the ſums of them all will be 
in the ſame proportion; that is, the whole retardations, 
which are the defects of the arches deſcribed in the fluid, 
from the arches to be deſcribed in vacuo, or which is the 


ſame, the difference between the arches deſcribed in the 


deſcent, and the next aſcent. Therefore theſe differences, if 
the vibrations are not very unequal, are nearly as the ſquares 
of the arches deſcribed by the deſcent : which is alſo con- 
firmed by experiments in greater vibrations; for in theſe 
the proportion of re/i/tence, here conſidered, obtains, 

A body freely deſcending in a fluid is accelerated by the re- 
ſpeRive gravity of the body, which continually acts upon 
it, yet not equably, as in a vacuum: the reſ/tence of the 
fluid occaſions a retardation, that is, a diminution of acce- 
leration, which diminution increaſes with the velocity of the 
body. Now there is a certain velocity, which is the greateſt 
a body can acquire by falling; for if it's velocity be ſuch 
that the reſi/tence ariſing from it becomes equal to the fe- 
ſpeQive weight of the body, it's motion can be no longer 
accelerated ; for the motion here continually generated by the 
reſpective gravity, will be deſtroyed by the refi/tence, and the 
body forced to go on equably. A body continually comes 
nearer and nearer to this greateſt celerity, but can never dt 
tain toit, | 


When the denſities of a fluid body are given, the reſpective 


weight of the body may be known ; and by knowing a 
diameter of the body, it may be found from what heig 


body falling in vacuo, can acquire ſuch a velocity, 2s that 


the reſiſtence in a fluid ſhall be equal to _ _ 
weight, which will be that greateſt velocity A Mete oh 
tioned—If the body be a ſphere, it is known that 5 non 
equal to a cylinder of the ſame —_— , roomy increa 

| ; 1 1 
third parts of that diameter; which heig ht of the body el 


ceeds the weight of the fluid, in order to have —_ 
of a cylinder of the fluid, whoſe weight is equal web height, 
ctive weight of the body; but if you _ - _ 
you will have a height from which a body falling — 
acquires ſuch a velocity as generates 2 7 gr * * 
this reſpective weight, and which thereſore 18 t 4 1 from 1 
locity which a body can acquire by falling if 4 han unte, 
infinite height. Lead is eleven times heavier - * 
wherefore it's reſpective weight is to the welg be 

as ten to one; therefore a leaden ball, as it 2P I falling in 
has been ſaid, cannot require a greater velocity 10, from u 
water, than it would acquire in falling in vacue 
height of 1 34 of it's diameters. 3 
A , wo lighter than a fluid, and aſcending f 0 


Action of the fluid, is moved exactly by the fame 
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an heavier body falling in the fluid. Wherever you place 


it is ſuſtained by the fluid, and carried up with 

3 to the difference of the weight of a quantt- 

; of the fluid of the ſame bulk as the body, from the 

| Veight of the body. Therefore you have a force that conti- 

nually acts equably upon the body; by which not only the 

action of gravity of the body is deſtroyed, ſo as that it be 
not to be conſidered in this caſe, but the body is alſo carri 


upwards by a motion equably accelerated; in the fame man- 


heavier than a fluid deſcends by it's reſpective 
ee = "he equability of the acceleration is deſtroyed 
in the ſame manner by the reſiſtence, in the aſcent of a body 
lighter than the Auid, as it is deſtroyed in the deſcent of a 
eavier, f 
. a body ſpecifically heavier than a fluid is thrown up 
in it, it is retarded upon a double account; on account of 
the gravity of the body, and on account of the reſe/tence of 
the fluid: conſequently, a body riſes to a leſs height than 
it would riſe to in a vacuo with the ſame celerity. But the de- 
| fects of the height in a fluid from the height to which a body 
would riſe in vacuo with the ſame celerity, have a greater 
proportion to each other than the heights themſelves ; and 
in leſs heights the defects are nearly as the ſquares of the 
heights in vacuo. 5 
RESISTENCE of the air, in pneumatics, is the force where- 
with the motion of bodies, particularly projectiles, is retarded 
by the oppoſition of the air or atmoſphere. See AIR and 
PrRoJECTILE:; | | 
The air being a fluid, the general laws of the reſiſtence of 
fluids obtain therein ; only the different degrees of denſity 
in the different ſtages or regions of the atmoſphere, occa- 
ſion ſome irregularity. See ATMOSPHERE, 
Different RESISTENCE of the ſame medium to bodies of di- 
ferent figures—Sir Iſaac Newton ſhews, that if a globe and 
a cylinder of equal diameters, be moved with equal velocity 
in a thin medium, conſiſting of equal particles, diſpoſed at 
equal diſtances, according to the direction of the axis of 
the cylinder; the reſiſtence of the globe will be leſs by half 
than that of the cylinder. | 
Solid of the leaſt RES1STENCE—PFrom the laſt propoſition 
the ſame author deduces the figure of a ſolid, which ſhall have 
the leaſt reſiſtence of any containing the ſame quantity of mat- 
ter and ſurface, See S0L1D. | 
The figure is this—Suppoſe DNFG (Tab. Mechanics, fig. 57.) 
to be ſuch a curve, as, that if from any point N, be let fall 
a perpendicular NM, to the axis AB; and from a given 
point G, be drawn a right line GR, parallel to a tangent to 
the figure in N, and cut the axis when continued, in R: MN 
be to GR as GR cb. to 4 BR xXGBg: a ſolid deſcribed 
by the evolution of this figure about it's axis A B, moving in a 
medium from A towards B, is leſs reſiſted than any other 
circular ſolid of the ſame area, c. Newt. Princ. p. 300. 
RESI5TENCE of a globe, perfectly hard and in a medium, 
whoſe particles are fo too; is to the force wherewith the 
whole motion may either be deſtroyed or generated which 
it has at the time, when it has deſcribed four thirds of 
it's diameter ; as the denſity of the medium, to the den- 
ſity of the globe Hence allo, infers Sir Iſaac Newton that the 
reſiſtence of a globe, is cæteris paribus, in a duplicate ratio of 
it's velocity. Or it's reſiſtence is ceteris paribus, in a du- 
plicate ratio of it's diameter. Or, cæteris paribus, as the 
denſity of the medium. Laſtly, that the actual re/i/ence of 
a globe is in a ratio compounded of the duplicate ratio 
of the velocity, and of the duplicate ratio of the diameter, 
and of the ratio of the denſity of the medium. 
In theſe articles, the medium is ſuppoſed to be diſcontinuous, 
as air probably is; if the medium be continuous, as water, 


the force whereby it's whole motion while it deſcribes eight 
thirds of it's diameter, might be either generated or taken 


quam proximè. | 3 
Mr James Bernoulli demonſtrates the following theorems. 

RESISTEN CE @ triangle—If an iſoſceles triangle be moved 
in a fluid according to the direction of a line perpendicular 
to it's baſe; firſt, with the vertex foremoſt, and then with 
it's baſe ; the reſſtences will be as the legs, and as the ſquare of 
the baſe, and as the ſum of the legs. 

The RESISTENCE of à ſquare moved according to the direc- 
tion of it's ſide, and of it's diagonal, is as the diagonal to the 
fide, h 

The RESISTENCE of a circular ſegment, leſs than a ſemicircle 
carried in a direction perpendicular to it's baſis, when it goes 
with the baſe foremoſt, and when with it's vertex foremoit, 
(the ſame direction and celerity continuing; ) is as the ſquare 


baſe of the ſegment.—Hence the reſiſtences of a ſemicircle 
when it's baſe and when it's vertex go foremoſt, are to one 
another in a ſeſquialterate ratio. 


ction of it's axis, firſt with it's baſis, and then it's vertex fore- 
moſt, has it's re/i/tences as the tangent to an arch of a circle, 
whoſe diameter is equal to the parameter, and the tangent 
equal to half the baſis of the parabola, | 
The reſiſtence, if the vertex go foremoſt, may be thus com- 
.puted—Say, as the ſum (or difference) of the tranſverſe axis, 
and latus rectum, is to the tranſverſe axis; ſo is the ſquare of 
the latus rectum to the ſquare of the diameter of a certain 
Circle, in which circle apply a tangent equal to half the baſis 
of the hyperbola or ellipſis— Then ſay again, as the ſum (and 
difference) of the axis and parameter, is to the parameter: ſo is 
the aforeſaid tangent to another right line. And farther, as the 
ſum (or difference) of the axis and parameter, is to the axis : 
ſo is the circular arch correſponding to the aforeſaid tan- 
gent, to another arch. This done, the reſiſtences will be as 
the tangent to the ſum (or difference) of the right line thus 
found, and the arch laſt mentionſJ e. | 
In the general, the reſiſtences of any figure whatever, going 
now with it's baſe foremoſt, and then with it's vertex, are as 
the figures of the baſe to the ſum of all the cubes of the ele- 
ment of the baſe, divided by the ſquares of the element of 
the curve line. k ng es eve 5 
All which rules may be of uſe in the conſtruction of 
ſhips, and in perfecting the art of navigation univerſal- 
ly: as alſo for determining the figures of the balls of pen- 
dulums for clocks, &c. See 8H IP, NAVIGATION, PEN 
DU LU M, Oe. 8 8 
RESOLUTION, RESOLU T Io, or 8So Lr 10, in phy- 
ſics, the reduction of a body into it's original, or natural ſtate, 
by a diſſolution, or ſeparation of it's aggregated parts. See 
DrissoLlur TON. wy N . 
Thus, ſnow and ice are ſaid to be reſolved into water; a 
compound is reſolved into it's ingredients, Sc. See TH A w- 
ING, DECOMPOSITION, Cc. Water reſolves into va- 
pour by heat; and vapour is again re/olved into water by cold. 
See VAPOUR, HEAT, c. CY 
Some of the modern philoſophers, particularly, Mr Boyle, 
M. Mariotte, Boerhaave, c. maintain that the natural ſtate 
of water is to be congealed, or in ice; inaſmuch as a cer- 
tain degree of heat, which is a foreign and violent agent, 
is required to make it fluid: ſo that near the pole, where this 
foreign force is wanting, it conſtantly retains it's fixed or icy- 
ſtate, See WATER—On this principle, the reſolution of 


ice into water, muſt be an improper expreſſion. See FRE E- 
ZING. 


mercury, &c. where the globe does not ſtrike immediately RE SOLUTION, in chymiſtry, is the reduction of a maſs or 


on all the particles of the fluid generating the reſiſtence, but 
only on thoſe next it, and thoſe again on others, &c. the 
reſ/tence will be leſs by half. And a globe in ſuch a medium 
undergoes a reſiſtence which is to the force wherewith the | 
whole motion it has after deſcribing eight thirds of it's dia- 
meter, might be generated or taken away, as the denſity of 
the medium to the denſity of the globe. 
RESISTENCE of a cylinder moving in the direction of it's 
axis is not altered by any augmentation or diminution of it's 
length, and therefore is the ſame with that of a circle of the 
lame diameter moving with the ſame velocity in a right line 
Perpendicular to it's plane, | 
The re/itence of a cylinder moving in an infinite unelaſtic 
ud, ariſing from the magnitude of a tranſverſe ſection, is 
to the force wherewith it's whole motion while it de- 
leribes four times it's length may be taken away or ge- 
nerated, as the denſity of the medium to that of the cylinder 
very nearly, 25 
ence, the re/i/tences of cylinders moving length-wiſe, in in- 
_— continued mediums, are in a ratio compounded of 
tne duplicate ratio of their diameters, the duplicate ra- 


: tio of their velocities, and the ratio of the denſity of the 
mediums, 


. mixed body into it's component parts, or firſt principles; by 
a proper ahalyſis, See PRINCIPLE, ANAL YS1s, Ce. 
The reſolution of bodies is performed variouſly ; by diſtilla- 
tion, ſublimation, diſſolution, fermentation, &c. See each 
operation under it's proper article, DIsTILLAT1ON, Sc. 


Rzs0LUTION, in logic, is a branch of method, called alſo 


analyſis. See METHOD and ANALYSIS. 
The buſineſs of reſolution is to inveſtigate, or examine the 
truth, or falſhood of a propolition by aſcending from ſome 
particular known truth, as a principle, by a chain of conſe- 
uences, to another more general one, in queſtion, See 
ROPOSITION, TRUTH, Sc. 
Reſolution, or the analytic method, ſtands in dire& oppoſi- 
tion to compoſition, or the ſynthetic method; in which laſt 
we deſcend from ſome general known truths to a particular 
one, in queſtion, See CO MYOSIT ION. 
For an inſtance of the method of re/olution—Suppoſe the que- 
ſtion this: whether on the ſuppoſition of man's exiſtence 
we can prove that God exiſts? | . 
To reſolve this, our method is thus“ Mankind did not al- 
ways exiſt, It is evident from a thouſand conſiderations, 
the ſpecies had a beginning; and that according to all hiſto- 


The re/itence of a globe in an infinite unelaſtic medium is to | 


* ry, not 6000 years ago: but if it had a beginning, there 
< mult be ſome cauſe of it's beginning; ſomething to in- 


« duce 


away, as the denſity of the fluid, to the denſity of the globe, 


of the diameter, to the ſame, leſs + of the ſquare of the 


RE 818TENCE of a parabola—A parabola moving in the dite- 
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duce it to exiſt then more than it did before; in effect there 
„ muſt be a cauſe or author of it's exiſtence, for from no- 
thing, nothing ariſes : this cauſe, whatever it is, muſt 
ce at leaſt have all the faculties we find in ourſelves; for none 
„can give more than he has: nay, he muſt have others 
„ which we have not, fince he could do what we cannot 
* do, 1. e. create, make man exiſt, &c,—Now, this cauſe 
either exiſts ſtill, or has ceaſed to do fo : if the former, he 
did not exiſt from eternity; for what is from eternity is 
& neceſſary, and can neither by itſelf nor any other cauſe be 
reduced to nothing: if the latter, it muſt have been pro- 
c duced from ſome other; and then the ſame queſtion will 
return upon the producer There is then ſome firſt cauſe ; 
<« and this cauſe has all the properties and faculties we have; 
cc nay more, exiſted from eternity, &c. Therefore, from 
te the ſuppoſition of man's exiſtence, it follows there is a 
God, Oe. | 

RESsOLUTION, or SOLUTION, in mathematics, is an or- 


derly enumeration of the ſeveral things to be done, to obtain | 


what is required in a problem. See PROBLEM. 
Wolfius makes a problem to conſiſt of three parts The 
propoſition, (which is what we properly call the problem) the 
relation and the demonſtration, See PROPOSITION, Ec. 
The general tenor of all problems is, thoſe things being done 
which are enjoy ned by the reſolution ; the thing is done which 
was to be done. i 
As ſoon as a problem is demonſtrated, it is converted into a 
theorem; whereof the reſolution is the hypotheſis ; and the 
propoſition the theſis, See THEOREM, THESIS, c. 
The proceſs of a mathematical reſolution, ſee in the following 
article. | 
Rx$S0LUTION, in algebra, or algebraical, is of two kinds; 
the one practiſed in numerical problems, the other in geome- 
trical ones. See ALGEBRA, 


1 n 


To reſolve @ given numerical problem algebraically, the me- 
thod is thus: 19, diſtinguiſh the given quantities from the 


quantities ſought ; and note the former with the firſt letters | 


of the alphabet, and the latter with the laſt, See Qu a N- 
TITY, and CHARACTER, | 
29, Find as many equations as there are unknown quanti- 
ties: if that cannot be, the problem is indeterminate ; and 
one or more of the ſought quantities may be aſſumed at 
pleaſure—The equations, unleſs they be contained in the 
problem itſelf, are found by theorems relating to the equality 
of quantities. See EQUATION and EQUALITY. 

©. Since, in an equation, the unknown quantities are mixed 
with the known; it muſt be reduced, in ſuch manner as that 
only one unknown quantity be found on one fide, and none 
but known quantities on the other This reduction is per- 
formed by adding the ſubtracted quantities, dividing the mul- 
tiplied quantities, and multiplying the divided ones, extracting 
the roots out of powers, raiſing roots to their powers, &c. 
ſo as that the equality may be ſtill preſerved. See RED c- 
T ION. 

To RESOLVE a geometrical problem algebraically—The proceſs 
in the former article is to be obſerved throughout : but as it 
rarely happens we come at an equation in geometrical problems 
by the ſame means as in numerical ones; there are ſome farther 
things to be noted: firſt then, ſuppoſe the thing done which 
was propoſed. to be done 20. Examine the relations of all 
the lines in the diagram, without any regard to known or 
unknown ; in order to find which depend on which; and 
from which being had, what others are had, whether by ſi- 
milar triangles, or rectangles, &c,—3®. To obtain the Imi. 
lar triangles or rectangles, the lines are to be frequently pro- 
duced, till they become either directly or indirectly equal to 
given ones, or interſect others, Ic. Parallels and perpendi- 


culars to be frequently drawn: points to be frequently conne- 


cted; and angles to be made equal to others. 

If thus you do not arrive at a neat equation; examine the 
relations of the lines in another manner Sometimes it is not 
enough to ſeek the thing directly, but another thing muſt be 
ſought, whence the firſt may be found. 

The equation being reduced, the geometrical conſtruction is to 
be deduced therefrom, which is done in various manners, in 
the various kinds of equations, See CONSTRUCTION of 
equations, ; 
Problematical RESOLUTION, Sce PROBLEMATIC AL. 
RESOLUT ION, in medicine, that coction, or alteration of 
the crude, peccant matter of any diſeaſe, either by the natural 
ſtrength of the patient, or of it's own accord, or by the ap- 
plication of remedies; whereby it's bulk, figure, coheſion, 
Sc. are ſo far changed, as that it ceaſes to be morbid, and be- 
comes laudable. See CocTion, DISsEASs E, c. 
This, the learned Boerhaave obſerves, is of all others the 
moſt perfect cure, where it is effected without any evacuation; 
as ſuppoſing the matter favourable, the conſtitution excel- 
lent, and the medicines good. See CR ISIS, &c. 
RESOLUT ION, in muſic, is when a canon or perpetual 
fugue is not wrote all on the ſame line, or in one part; but 
all the voices that are to follow the guida, or firſt voice, 


RESONANCE, RE SOUNDING, in 


RESOLVENTS, ResoLtvenrt 1 A, in 


ſoften indurations, and by their tenuity and warmth 
RESORT. See the article RESSORT. 


RE SPEC TU computi vicecomitis habende, a vrit pr 


RE SPECT U AN DO homagioe. See Hom A0. 
RESPIRATION, RESPIRAT io, the a& of reſpiring, 


For the manner wherein RESPIRATION is performedr-lt is to 


brium. | 


are wrote ſeparately, either in ſcore; i. e. in ſeparate lines, 


R E S 


or ſeparate parts, with the pauſes each is to 
beginning, and in the tone proper to each, o 


returned by the. air incloſed in the — ac, Sc. af 


inſtruments ; as Jutes, c. or even in the bog; © Hufe. 
inſtruments, as flutes, Cc. See Sou N p M S of wind. 
STRUMENT, Cc. " "a6 Is. 


Elliptic, and parabolic vaults, reſc | 
x pat the End: See Ec 1 * "on Rrongly be, reflect 
The mouth, and the parts thereof, as th | 

teeth, noſe, and lips, Monf. Dodart obſerves, bunte tung, 
thing to the tone of the voice ; but their effec tribute no. 
as to the reſonance. See Voice, 5 very great 
Of this we have a very ſenſible inſtatice in that vulzur ; | 
ment called the Fetus-harp, or trompe de Bearn. £ 7 infiry. 
hold it in your hand, and ſtrike the tongue or for r, if 
which yields all the ſound of the inſtrument * "8 thereof, 
any noiſe at all, But, holding the body of the ing. 
* 1.5 teeth, and ſtriking the ſpring as ag 
a muſical buzz, which js heard to a good diſtance.” 
Ry BY lower notes. | wy ers and eſpe. 
do allo in the haut-boys, the tone of the reed! 
ſame; being a ſort of drone: the chief 8 ** won 
tone of the reſonance, produced in the mouth by the u the 
or leſs aperture, and the divers motions of the ye 


HavuTBoy. 
. ky 6 .* medicin . 
dies proper to reſolve and diffipate tumours and gaben ages 
* » 4 5 0 


cuate redundant or peccant humours through the pores, 905 
RESOLUTION, | : 
Under this claſs come various unguents, emplaſters, &. & 
DiscuTIEenrT. | „„ 


the reſpiting a ſheriff's accompt, upon juſt occafon. fl 
rected to the treaſurer and barong of the r 4 
SHERIFF, | 


or breathing the air. See AIR. 
Reſpiration is an involuntary motion of the breaſt, where 

the air is alternately taken in and thrown out: it hoes 
includes two contrary motions ; the one called mnſdiration 
whereby the fluid is received into the cavity of the lung 
The other, expiration, whereby it is again expelled, Se I - 
SPIRATIONand EXPIRATION, | 

The principal organs of reſpiration are the lungs, trachea, l- 
rynx, &c, the deſcriptions whereof ſee under their proper ar- 
ticles, LunGs, TRACHEA, LARYNx, Cc. 


be obſerved, that the lungs, when ſuſpended in the open air, 
by the contractive power of the muſcular fibres which tie 
together the ſquamous parts of the bronchia, are reduced to 
leſs ſpace than they poſſeſſed while in the cavity of the 
thorax : and when thus contracted, if a quantity of new air 
be injected through the glottis ; they again'become diſtended, 
fo as to poſſeſs an equal, nay a greater ſpace than that afligned 
them in the thorax, See Mus c Lx. | 
Hence it appears, that the lungs by their proper force, are 
always endeavouring to contract themſelves into leſs com- 
paſs than they poſſeſs when incloſed in the thorax ; and 
that therefore they are always in a ſtate of violent dilatation 
while the man lives—PFor the air that encompaſſes them in 
the thorax, ſhut up between their external membrane and the 
pleura, is not of equal denſity with common air. 

In effect, the ingreſs of the air through the glottis into the 
lungs, is always free, but that on the out-ſide wherewith the 
are compreſſed, is impeded by the diaphragm, fo as it cannot 
enter the thorax in quantity ſufficient to make an cquil- 


Since then, in inſpiration, the air enters the lungs in greater 
quantity than it was before; it will dilate them more, and vi 
overcome their natural force The lungs therefore are wholly 
paſſive in the matter: what it is that acts muſt be learnt from 
the phænomena. 885 
19. Then, it is obſerved, that in inſpiration, the nine ug 
ribs articulated to the vertebræ and the ſternum, riſe archwlle 
towards the clavicles ; and the three lower are turned don 
wards ; and the eighth, ninth, and tenth, are drawn _ 
20. That the abdomen is dilated ; and 39. the thorax e 
larged. 40. The diaphragm is brought from its convex 
ſinuous poſit ion to a flat figure. C 
Now, as theſe are the only viſible actions in inſpirati0%, A 
cauſe of the operation muſt be referred to them; Or 1a 


the muſcles of theſe parts, which are the intercoſtals, the ſud* 


clavian, Ec. | 1 
The capacity of the thorax being enlarged br go the 
of theſe muſcles on the ribs, &c. a ſpace is left * 
pleura and the ſurface of the lungs; ſo that the and — 
the glottis inflates them till ſuch time as they 70 


tiguous to the pleura and diaphragm In this Caſe, o, | 


RES 


miuch as the thorax reſiſts them. And 
the blood paſſes leſs freely, 


and is forced in leſs quantity into the left ventricle of the heart, 


air preſſes the lungs as 
rack. the lungs become at reſt ; 


of 3 

Jeſs comes into the cerebellum, and it's nerves, an 
0 Le blood acts leſs on the intercoſtal muſcles and dia- 
phragm. 


ſes 
b 3 ; conſequently the ribs become depreſſed, 


5 diſtended fibres of the muſcles of the abdomen reſtore 
themſelves, the viſcera thruſt the diaphragm up again into 
the thorax, the ſpace whereof being thus contracted, the air 
is drove out of the lungs ; and thus is expiration performed. 
Immediately, the blood being quickened in it's motion, be- 
ins to flow ſtronger and more plentifully to the cerebellum 
and muſcles ; and thus the cauſes of the contraction of the 
intercoſtals and diaphragm, being renewed, inſpiration is re- 
ted—Such is the true, immediate, adequate manner of 
ital reſpiration. See HEART. | 
F, yo 23 and effects of reſpiration, they are greatly diſ- 
puted among anatomiſts— The learned Boerhaa ve takes the 
principal uſes thereof to be the farther preparation of the 
chyle, it's more accurate mixture with the blood, and it's 
converſion into a nutricious juice proper to repair the decays 
of the body, See NUTRITION. | ; 
Borelli takes the great uſe of reſpiration to be the admiſſion 
and mixture of air with the blood, in the lungs, in order 
to form thoſe elaſtic globules it conſiſts of; to give it it's red 
florid colour ; and to prepare it for many of the uſes of the 
ceconomy : but how ſuch admiſſion ſhould be effected is hard 
to ſay—lt is impoſſible it ſhould be done in the pulmo- 
nary arteries 3 nor can it be proved in the pulmonary 
veins In effect, ſuch a communication mult be hindered and 
obſtructed by the air's diſtending the veſiculæ, and com- 
preſſing the veins in inſpiration; by the ſlimy humour that 
jubricates the membrane lining the inſide of the trachea. 
Add to this, the difficult paſſage of air through fuch ſmall 
pores as will admit water; and the ill effect air ordinarily 
has when admitted into the blood. See PoR E and WATER. 
As to the arguments for ſuch communication, viz. the florid 
colour the blood here firſt aſſumes, and the abſolute neceſſity 
of reſpiration to life ; they are both well accounted for other- 
wiſe, See BLoop, 
Other authors, as Sylvius, Etmuller, &c. take a great uſe of 
reſpiration to be, by the neighbourhood of the cold nitrous 


air, to cool the blood coming reeking hot out of the right 


ventricle of the heart, through the lungs ; and to act as a re- 
frigeratory, See REFRIGERATORY, | 
Mayow, and others, aſſert one grand uſe of expiration to 
be to throw off the fuliginous vapours of the blood along with 
the expelled air; and for inſpiration, he aſſerts that it con- 
veys a nitro-aerial ferment to the blood, to which the ani- 
mal ſpirits and all muſcular motion are owing. 
But Dr. Thurſton rejects all theſe from being principal uſes of 
reſpiration, which he ſhews to be, to move or paſs the blood 
from the right to the left ventricle of the heart, and ſo to 
effect the circulation. See CiRCULATION, 
Whence it is that perſons hanged, drowned, or ſtrangled, 
ſo ſuddenly die, viz, becauſe the circulation of the blood is 
ſtopped ; and for the ſame reaſon it is that animals die fo 
ſpeedily in the air-pump. See DRowNninG, Vacuun, c. 
He inſtances an experiment made by Dr. Croon, before the 
royal ſociety, who, by ſtrangling a pullet, fo as not the 
leaſt ſign of life appeared; yet by blowing into the lungs 
through the trachea, and ſo ſetting the lungs a playing, he 
brought the bird to life again—Another experiment of the 
fame kind is that of Dr Hook, who after hanging a dog, cut 
away the ribs, diaphragm, and pericardium, as alſo the top 
of the wind-pipe, that he might tie it on to the noſe of a 
pair of bellows ; and thus by blowing into the lungs he re- 
ſtored the dog to life; and then ceaſing to blow, the dog 
would ſoon fall into dying fits, but recover again by blowing : 
and thus alternately as long as he pleaſed. 
This uſe of reſpiration Dr Drake not only confirms, but car- 
ries farther; making it the true cauſe of the diaſtole of the 
heart ; which neither Borelli, Dr. Lower, nor Mr Cowper 
had well accounted for. See DIASTOLE. 
The weight of the incumbent atmoſphere, . he ſhews, is the 
true antagoniſt to all the muſcles, ſerving both for ordinary 
inſpiration, and the contraction of the heart— As in the 
elevation of the ribs, that author obſerves, the blood by 
the paſſage opened for it, is in a manner ſollicited into the 
lungs ; ſo in the depreſſion thereof by the ſubſidence of the 
lungs, and the contraction of the blood veſſels conſequent 
thereon, the blood is forcibly driven through the pulmonary 
vein into the left ventricle of the heart. And this, together 
mY the general compreſſion of the body by the weight of 
the atmoſphere, is that power which Cauſes the blood to 
| _ in the veins, after the force impreſſed on it by the heart 
5 Ipent ; and which forces the heart itſelf, from it's natural 
Tate of contraction, to that of dilatation, See HEART. 
de reciprocal dilatation and contraction of the ſuperficial 


therefore, which at firſt dilated the thorax, 


ET rh 4 525 body conſequent on reſpiration, are ſo ne- 


ceſſary to animal life; that there is no animal how imperfect 
ſoever as to want it. | | | | 
Though moſt kinds of fiſhes and inſets want both lungs and 
moveable ribs, and conſequently have no dilatable thorax, 
yet that want is made up to them by an analogous me- 
chaniſm. Fiſhes, for inſtance; have gills which do the of- 
fice of lungs, receiving and, expelling alternately the water, 
whereby the blood-veſlels ſuffer the ſame alteration of dimen- 
ſions as they do in the lungs of more perfect animals. See G1LLs. 
Inſects having no thorax, or ſeparate cavity for the heart and 
lungs or air-veſſels, have the latter diſtributed through the 
whole trunk of their bodies ; by which they communicate 
with the external air through ſeveral ſpiracles or vent holes, 
to which are faſtened ſo many little trachez or wind- pipes, 
which ſend their branches to all the muſcles and viſcera, 
and ſeem to accompany the blood-veſiels all over the body, 
as they do in the lungs only, of the more perfect animals—- 
By this diſpoſition, in every inſpiration, the whole body of 
theſe little animals is inflated, and in every expiration com- 
preſſed; conſequently the blood-veſſels mult ſuffer a viciſſitude 
of extention and compreſſion, See INSECT. | 

The only animal exempted from this neceſſity of breathing, 
is a foetus: but this, while included, in the womb, 
ſeems to have little more than a vegetative lite, and 
ought ſcarce to be reckoned among the number of ani- 
mals : It is rather a graft on, or branch of the mother, See 


FoEk Tus. | 


The laws of RESPIR. AT1ON, are of the laſt importance to a 


right underſtanding of the animal ceconomy ; for which reaſon 
a computation of the force of the reſpiring organs, and of the 
ſtreſs and preſſure of the air upon the ſame, will not be un- 
acceptable — It may therefore be obſerved, that by blowing 
into a bladder, a conſiderable weight will be raiſed by the 
mere force of the breath : for with a bladder that is oblong, 
nearly of a cylindrical figure, and tied at both ends, if a pipe 
be fixed at one end, and a weight at the other, and the pipe 
faſtened at ſuch a diſtance from the ground, as juſt allows the 
weight to reſt upon the ground; the bladder by an eaſy in- 
ſpiration will raiſe ſeven pound weight, and by the greateſt in- 
ſpiration of a pretty ſtrong man, twenty eight pound weight, 
Now, the force by which the air enters this pipe, 1s that 
force by which it is driven out of the lungs; if therefore the 
force by which the air enters the pipe can be determined, 
we ſhall have the force by which the air is drove into the 
trachea—But the preſſure of air upon the bladder is equal to 
twice the weight it can raiſe ; becauſe the upper part of the 
bladder being fixed, it reſiſts the force of the air, juſt as 
much as the weight at the other end. And again, ſince 
the air preſſes every way equally, the whole preſſure will be 
to that part of it which preſſes on the orifice of the pipe, as 
the whole ſurface of the bladder is to the orifice of the pipe; 
that is, as the furface of a cylinder, whoſe djameter, for 
inſtance, is four inches, and axis ſeven, is to the orifice of 
the pipe. : TR, 
Thus, if the diameter of the pipe be o. 28, and it's ori- 
fice o. 616 ; the ſurface of the cylinder will he 88. There- 
fore, as 88 : o. 616 : : 14. double the leaſt weight raiſed, 
to o. o98. which is almoſt 2 ounces; and in raiſing the 
greateſt weight, it is near 7 ounces, | 
Theſe therefore are the forces by which the air is drove 
through the trachea, in an eaſy and ſtrong expiration Novy 
if we conſider the lungs as a bladder, and the larynx as a 
pipe ; the preſſure upon the orifice of the trachea, when the 
air is drove out, will be to the preſſure upon the lungs, as 
the whole ſurface of the lungs to the orifice of the trachea, 
Suppoſe, e. gr. the diameter of the larynx to be 5; the ori- 
fice of the larynx will be Oo. 19. And ſuppoſe the two lobes 
of the lungs to be two bladders, or ſpheres, whoſe diameters 
are each ſix inches; their ſurfaces are each 113 inches, and 
the preſſure on the larynx will be to the preſſure upon the 
whole external ſurface, as O. 19 to 226, which is as 1 to 
1189 ; and therefore if the preſſure upon the larynx in an 
ordinary breathing be two ounces, . the preſſure upon the 
whole external ſurface of the lungs will be 148 pounds ; and 
the utmoſt force, when the preſſure upon the larynx is ſeven 
ounces, will be equal to 520 pound—But the lungs are not 
like an empty bladder, where the air preſſes only upon the 
ſurface; for they are full of velicles, upon the ſurface of each 
of which the air preſſes as it would upon the ſurface of an 
empty bladder: and therefore to know the whole preſſure 
of the air, we muſt determine the internal ſurfaces of 
the lungs, 
To do this, ſuppoſe that; part of the lungs is taken up with 
the branches of the trachea, that another third part the 
blood-veſſels fill, and the remainder is veſicles, where we 
ſuppoſe the chief preſſure upon the blood-veſſels to be made : 
now, both lobes of the lungs contain 226 ſolid inches, of 
which one third, or 75 inches, are full of veſicles—Let the 
diameter of each veſicle be , part of an inch, the ſurface of 
a veſicle will be . 01256, and the ſolidity 0000043, by 
which ſum if we divide 75 (the ſpace filled by the velicles) 
the ener gives us 17441860 for the number of veſicles 
10 in 
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in both lobes of the lungs — This number multiplied by | 


faces of all the veſicles, to wit, 21906.976 inches. And 
therefore the preſſure upon the larynx will be to the preſſure 


and conſequently, when in an ordinary expiration the preſture 


upon which they were to be ſpread, ſhould be proportioned | 


RESPITE,* REsPECTUSs, in law, Cc. a delay, for- 


Letters of RESPITE, or CREDIT, are inſtruments anciently 


RESPITE of homage, is a forbearance of the homage due 


RESPONDEAT /apericr, x law phreGe—Where the tho- 


RESPONDENT, REesPonoens, in the ſchools, a 


.c01256, the ſurface of a veſicle gives the ſum of the ſur- 


upon the whole ſurface of the lungs, as 0.19 to 21906.976 3 


upon the larynx is two ounces, the prefſure on the whole in- 
ternal ſurfaces of the lungs will be 14412 pound weight ; and 
the utmoſt force of the air in breathing, when the preſſure 
upon the larynx is ſeven ounces, will be 50443 pound weight, 
Though theſe ſeem to be prodigious weights, yet it muſt ſtill 


be underſtood, that the preſſure upon each part of the ſurface | 
; . 4 7 : RESPONDENT,* in law, a perſon who un 


of the lungs equal to the orifice of the larynx, is not greater 
than it is at the larynx ; and that theſe vaſt weights ariſe 
from the vaſt extent of the ſurfaces of the veſicles upon which 
it was neceſſary that the blood ſhould be ſpread in the ſmalleſt 
capillary veſſels, that each globule of blood might, as it 
were, immediately receive the whole force and energy of the 
air, and by that be broke into ſmaller parts fit for ſecre- 


tion and circulation, : 
And hence we may learn the mechanical reaſon of the ſtruc- 


ture of the lungs : for, ſince the whole blood of the body RESPONSALIS, in law, he who appears for another 
R 


was to paſs through them in order to receive the effect of the 
air, and that this could not be unleſs the blood were diffuſed 
in ſmall capillary veſſels; it was neceſſary that the ſurfaces 


to their number: which is admirably well provided for by 
the wonderful fabric of the lungs. : f 
If the gravity of the air was always the ſame, and if the dia- 
meter of the trachea, and the time of every expiration were 
equal in all; this weight upon the lungs would be always the 
ſame. But ſince we find by the barometer, that there is 
three inches difference between the greateſt and the leaſt 
gravity of the air, which is a tenth 8 of it's greateſt gra- 
vity; there muſt be likewiſe the difference of a tenth part of 
it's preſſure upon the lungs at one time and another: for the 
momenta of all bodies, moved with the ſame velocity, are 
as their gravities. See BA ROME T ER. 

This is a difference which ſuch as are aſthmatic muſt be very 
ſenſible of ; eſpecially if we conſider that they likewiſe breathe 
thicker, that is, every expiration is performed in leſs time; 
if in half the time, and the ſame quantity of air drawn be 
in, then the weight of the air upon the lungs mult be 57648 
pounds, of which a tenth part is 5764 pounds: and conſe- 
quently aſthmatic people upon the greateſt riſe or fall of 
the barometer, feel a difference of the air, equal to above one 
third of its preſſure in ordinary breathing. See ASTHM A, 
WEATHER, Cc. | | 

Again, if the trachea be ſmall, and its aperture narrow, the 
preſſure of the air increaſes in the ſame proportion as if the 
times of expiration were ſhorter ; and therefore a ſhrill voice 
is always reckoned amongſt the prognoſtic ſigns of a con- 
ſumption, inaſmuch as that proceeds from the narrowneſs of 
the larynx or trachea ; and conſequently increaſes the preſſure 
of the air upon the lungs, which upon every expiration beats 
the veſſels ſo thin, that at laſt they break, and a ſpitting of 
blood comes on a apace. See PHTHISIS, 


bearance, or prolongation of time, granted any one for the 
payment of a debt, or the like. 


* Menage derives the word reſpite from the Latin, reſpedtus; as 
deſpitè from deſpectus.—Du Cange will rather have it come 
from re/þir2ze, to breathe ; reſpite being, in effect, a breath- 
ing-while, granted a debtor, Oc. 

granted by ſovereign princes to honeft, but unfortunate 


debtors, to ſcreen them from their too rigorous creditors, 
See LETTER. 


Theſe ſtill obtain in France. They were firſt introduced“ 


by pope Urban II. in favour of the Croiſes, i. e. of perſons 
who went to the holy war, See CRoisszs, 
8. Louis granted three years reſpite to all who made the 


voyage of the holy land with him. —In the cuſtomary of 


Normandy, reſpite is a judicial delay, or demur, given to 
procedures, 


from the vaſſal or tenant holding by homage, or by knight- 
ſervice to his lord. See HO MAG E, &c. 
Antiently thoſe who held by theſe tenures, paid a ſmall ſum 
every fifth year into the Exchequer, to be reſpited doing their 
homage or ſervice, 
By Stat. 12 Car. II. this reſpite of homage is taken away, as 
a charge ariſing from knight-ſervice ; which is thereby like- 
wiſe annulled. See TE NU RE, Ec. 


riffs are removeable, as in London, for inſufficiency ; re/þon- 
deat ſuperior, that is, the mayor and commonalty are to an- 
ſwer for them. See SHERIFF, c. 
For the inſufficiency of a bailiff of a franchiſe, reſpondeat 
uperior, that is, the lord of the franchiſe is to anſwer. 


RESPONSARY eng, an anthem in which the choriſterz 
RESPONSE, RzsPONsAL, RRS ONVS AT 10, an an- 


RESPONSIONS, REsPpoNsIONES, a term uſed in the 


RESSOURCE, æ a term purely French, yet uſed by 


R E 8 


rſon who maintains a theſis in an Wo 
21215 | N art or ſcience, dee 
He is thus called as being to 1 all objection 
the opponent or impugner, Sc. See O y 
The reſpondent's buſineſs is to ſee whether the 
made by the contrary party be juſt and legitimate PPoſition 
ther ſome of the laws and conditions of oppoſitic or he. 
broke, which is called ignoratio elenchi.—He js = be not 
mine the moods and figures of the ſyllogiſms, to 5 to exa. 
the premiſes be juſt; Nc. And through the whole Whether 
rather by diſtinguo's than by direct negation, gcc 7 anſwer 
GisM, Moon, FicuREg, DIS TIN CTION 1 
0 OR dertakes to 5 
for another; or binds himſelf as ſecurit anſuer 
viour of another. See SURETY, 5 800d beha.. 
*The word is formed from the Latin, 7e/onder; 
q. d. pro alio ſpondere, to promiſe for another. 
The reſpondent is to anſwer for the damages d 
ſon Fe whom he reſponds,—There are TS xt Per- 
the kings of France, whereby the eitizens are expreſſ yo of 
to take ſervants without reſpondenis, bound in writing 70 


Or ron iT aby 


to anſper; 


in court at a day aſſigned. See PRO ToR. 

Fleta makes this difference between reſponſalis atturnayy; 
eſſoniator : that the ęſſoniator comes only to alledge the = 
of the parties abſence, be he demandant or tenant ; eee 
reſponſalis comes for the tenant, not only to excuſe his © 
ſence, but to ſignify what trial he means to undergo 1 
combat or the country. See AT TORNEx. 8 


ſing by turns. See AN T HE M. 


ſwer, reply, or reparty, See RR PLICA 
PARTY, 1 
The word is chiefly uſed in ſpeaking of the anſwers made to 
the prieſt, by the people, in the litany, the palms, and other 
parts of the office. 

It has its uſe too in ſpeaking of the opinions or anſwers cf 
the antient juriſconſulti z when conſulted on points of lay. 
See CIVIL law and JUR15sconsuLTys, 

The fifty books of the digeſt are compoſed of reſj1/z pru- 
dentum, the reſponſes of Papinian, Ulpian, Scævoſa, Cc. 
collected by Juſtinian, who afterwards gave them the force 
of laws, See DIGEST. 

The reſponſes of the emperors were more properly called re- 
ſcripts, See REscrIPT. 


TION and R- 


military orders for certain penſions or charges which the 
knights, or the commanderies they held, paid to the order, 
Such a knight-templer paid a reſponſion of fifty pounds per 
annum to his order, on account of ſuch a commandery, See 
ComMANDERY and CONVEN TUAL,—ſn Ro, Parl. 
9 Richard II. it is written reſponcies. | 
RESSAULT,*®* in architecture, the effect of a body which 
either projects or falls back; i. e. ſtands either more out, or 
in than another ; ſo as to be out of the line, or range there- 
with, See RETURN, 
* The term is French; and but little uſed in Engliſh ; though the 
want of a word of equal import, plead for its naturalization, 
RESSORT, or RESORT, a term purely French, = fre- 
quently uſed by our late writers, to fignify the juriſdiction or 
authority of a court, 
The word in its popular meaning ſignifies ſpring, or the 
force of elaſticity.—Hence it is alſo uſed for a juriſdiction, 
and the extent or diſtrict thereof; as, when we fay ſuch a 
thing belongs to his 9 4 ; a judge out of his reſort has n0 
authority. But it's chief uſe among us is in ſpeaking of 2 
_Fourt or tribunal, where appeals are judged ; or of a court ot 
perſon who judges finally and ultimately, and whence there 1 
no appeal, See CovRT, APPEAL, &c, | 
The houſe of lords judge in the laſt re/ort, en dernier reſort. 
—Preſidials judge in the laſt reſort of all criminals proſecut 
by the provoſts of the marſhals. 
RESSORT, or RESORT, is a 
couſenage, in the ſame ſenſe, as de/c 
See DESCEN TH, AYEL, RIGHT, Ce. Poel 


Iſo uſed in a writ of ayel or 
ent in a writ of right. 


- 5 5 
dation of a man's recover 


writers, to denote a means or foun 
i ſter-game for the 


ing himſelf from his fall or ruin; or an 4 
repairing his damages. — — 
* Skinner derives the word from the French, re/oudre 1 f. 

a reſource ſtrictly and literally, expreſſes a means 
ſents itſelf a-freſh. he has gret 


This merchant has credit and r _ romp” 
— Hi throw hi 
reſſources.— His laſt reſſource was to nene ordinary if 


vent. — The jargon of a diſtinction, 

of a divine at a pinch. in the 
REST, guies, in phyſics, the continuance of Foote ys 
ſame place: or its continual application or con 2 de act. 


nd contiguous bodies. 
ſame parts of the ambient a 9 . 5 


Reft is either abſolute or relative; 2s plac ion: and 
Some define ref, the ſtate of a thing without motor, 18, 


RES 


. oY TION 

jon i ee MO . | ; 
ir Lr Newton defines true or abſolute re? to be the conti- 
23 of a body in the ſame part of abſolute and immoveable 


ſpace: and relative re/t to be the continuance of a body in the 
ſame part of relat ive ſpace. 


[ 
Thus, in a ſhip under ſail, relative 1e is the continuance of 


a body in the ſame region of the ſhip, or the ſame part 7 its 
cavity, —T rue, or abſolute 74/7 is its continuance in the pray 
art of — ſpace, 1 the ſhip with its cavity an 
nts are all contained. 
ee if the earth be really and abſolutely at 76, the body 
relatively at 1 in the ſhip, will really and abſolutely move; 
and that with the velocity wherewith the veſſel moves. —. 
But if the earth do likewiſe move, there will then ariſe a real 
and abſolute motion of the body at re/?, partly from the real 
motion of the earth in abſolute: ſpace ; and partly from the 
relative motion of the ſhip on the ſea.—Laſtly, if the body 
be likewiſe relatively moved in the ſhip, its real motion will 
ariſe partly from the real motion of the earth in immoveable 
| ſpace, why partly from the relative motion of the ſhip on the 
ſea, and of the body in the ſhip. 2 85 
Thus, if that part of the earth where the ſhip is, move eaſt- 
ward with a velocity of 10010 parts; and the veſſel be car- 
ried by the winds weſtward 10 parts; and at the ſame time a 
ſeaman aboard walk with a velocity of 1 part: the ſeaman will 
be moved really and abſolutely in immoveable ſpace eaſtwards, 
with 10001 parts of velocity ; and relatively on the earth, 
with nine parts of velocity weſtwards. See EART EH. 
Tt is an axiom in philoſophy, that matter is in different as to 
reſt, or motion. See MAT TER.,—Hence, Sir Iſaac New- 
ton lays it down as a law of nature, that every body perſe- 
veres in its ſtate either of 1ęſt or uniform motion; except fo 
far as it is diſturbed by external cauſes, See NATURE. 
The Carteſians will have firmneſs, hardneſs, or ſolidity of 
bodies to conſiſt in this, that their parts are at ref, with re- 
gard to each other: and this 2% they eſtabliſh as the great 
nexus, or principle of cohæſion, whereby the parts are con- 
nected together. See Fig MNEss, HarDnEss, c. 
Fluidity, they add, conſiſts in a perpetual motion of the parts, 
Sc. — But the Newtonian philoſophy furniſhes us with 
much better ſolutions. SeeSoLIDITY, FLUIDITY, 
and COHESION, EE 
REs r, repoſe, or pauſe, in poetry, is uſed for the cæſura, which 
in Alexandrine verſes, falls on the ſixth ſyllable ; and in 
verſes of ten or eleven ſyllables, on the fourth. See CasuRa. 
This verſe is naught, there wants a ret or pauſe in it.— The 
reſt ſhould never fall on a monoſyllable, whereon the voice 
may not dwell : It is called 7%, becauſe the ear, and the pro- 
nunciation have both a repoſe or reſpite. SeePAUSsE. 
RES r, in muſic, is a pauſe or interval of time, during which 
there is an intermiſſion of the voice or ſound, See PAUSE 
and TIME. 
Refts are ſometimes uſed in melody, that is in muſic of a ſin- 
gle part, to expreſs ſome ſimple paſſion, or even for variety 
fake; but more frequently in harmony, or compoſitions of 
ſeveral parts, for the ſake of the pleaſure of hearing one part 
move on while another re/ts ; and this interchangeably. See 
MLop v and HAR MON x. 
| Kefts are either for a whole bar, or more than a bar, or but 
for a part of a bar.— When the reſt is for a part, it is ex- 
preſſed by certain ſigns correſponding to the quantity of cer- 
tain notes of time; as minim, crotchet, &c, and is accord- 
ingly called minim-re/t, crotchet-reſt, &c. : | 
The characters or figures, whereof, ſee under CHARACTERS 
of my where the notes and correſponding refs are found to- 
gether, 
When any one of thoſe characters occurs either on a ling or 
ſpace ; that part is always ſilent for the time of a minim, or 
crotchet, &c,—Sometimes a reſt is for a crotchet and quaver 
together; or for other quantities of time, for which there is 
no particular note: In which caſe the ſigns of ſilence are not 


many re/ts, but ſuch ſilence is expreſſed by placing together as | 


multiplied ; of different time, as make up the deſigned re/t, 
When the 7% is for a whole bar, the ſemibreve reft is al- 
ways uſed.—If the re/ be for two meaſures, it is marked by 
a line drawn a- croſs a whole ſpace. For three meaſures it is 
drawn a-croſs a ſpace and a half; and for four meaſures a- 
croſs two ſpaces, But to prevent ambiguity, the number of 
bars is uſually writ over the ſign, 

Some of the more antient writets in muſic, make theſe re/?s of 
different value in different ſpecies of time.—#, gr, The 
character of a minim. 7e, in common time, ſay they, ex- 
preſſes the 7 of three crotchets in triple time ; in that of the 
triples , %, T, 18, it always marks an half meaſure, how 
different ſoever theſe may be among themſelves. 

They add that the re/t of a crotchet in common time is a 
7e/t of three quavers in the triple 4 ; and that the quaver re/? 
ot common time is equal to three ſemi-quavers in the tri- 


' ple . But thi ' 1 : 
„ is variety in the uſe of the ſame character, is 


RES 


re becomes either abſolute or relative, as mo- 


'RES 


recourſe which aſſurers have againſt each other, accotdinig 
to the date of their aſſurances ; or againſt the maſters, if 
the average ariſe through their default, as through ill loading; 
want of caulking, of want of having the veſlel tight, See 
ASSURANCE, EE 
The word is alſo uſed for the remedy or recourſe a perſon 
has againſt his guarantee. or other perſon, who is to indemni- 
fy him from any damage ſuſtained. Hence re/faurant and 
reſtauration.— In the lower Latin they alſo uſe the words, 
reſtor and retour. | | : | 
RESTAURATION, RESTAURAT IO, REstor a- 
T10N, the act of re-eſtabliſhing, or ſettling a thing in its 
former good eſtate. See RE STITUTION, REDINTRE- 
GATION, c. | | 
Thus we ſay, the re/tauration of a minor to the poſſeſſion of 
his effects, alienated in the time of his minority, In the 
French laws is an antient formula, uſed for the re/toring a 
perſon to his good name, after he has been wrongfully accu- 
ſed and condemned, 
Sour and decayed beer and ale are r//ored various ways. 
—PBy a handful of wheat thrown into the veſlel, or - falt 
made of the aſhes of barly-ſtraw, put into the veſſel and 
ſtirred, 80 
Glauber commends three of four handfuls of beech aſhes ap- 
plied in the ſame manner. Chalk ſcraped into it, renders it 
drinkable immediately. The ſame effect is produced by cal- 
cined oyfter-ſhells, burnt egg-ſhells, ſea-ſhelk, or crab's eyes. 
See BEER, AL E, BREwiNG, Oc. | 
In England we fay, the RESTAURATION, by way of 
eminence, for the return of king Charles II. in 1660; after 
the civil wars. 
The 29th of May is an anniverſary feſtival held in comme- 
moration of the re/toration ; the ręſtauration of regal, and 
epiſcopal government. - | 
RESTAVURATION, in architecture, the act of repairing all 
the parts of a building zone to decay, either through the 
courſe of time, or other injuries; in ſuch manner, as that 
it is not only re-eſtabliſhed in its firſt form, but conſiderably 
augmented, SeeREPAIRandREPARATION, 


the Pantheon, which are almoſt wholly under ground, that 
the pavement of this temple is only a re/auration made in the 
time of Septimius Severus. Dav!ler. | 

The temple of concord, behind the capitol at Rome, having 
been burnt long after it was built, and having angular baſes 
different from the reſt; ſeems to have been re/tored from the 
ruins of ſeveral ancient buildings. 1d. | 

ResTAVRATION, in ſculpture, is the repatring of a mu- 
tilated ſtatue, &c, SceREPAIRING. 

Moſt of the antique ftatues have undergone a re/tauration 
as the Farneſe Hercules, the Faunus in the Villa Borgheſe at 


rence ; the Venus of Arles in the gallery at Verſailles. - But 
theſe re/taurations have all been made by the ableſt ſculptors. 
Daviler. | 
RESTINCTION, REsTincrTr1o, in chymiſtry, the 
quenching of a metal or mineral in ſome liquor; in order ei- 
ther to correct, or to exalt it, by giving it ſome new quality, 
wer c. See EXTINCT10, e. | | 
RESTITUTION, REsTtiTvuT1o, in phyſics, the re- 
turning of elaſtic bodies forcibly bent, to their natural ſtate : 
by ſome called, the motion of reftitutim, See ELASTI1- 
C34. 
Contraction being the proper and natural action of muſcular 
fibres, ſome authors aſcribe dilatation to a motion of re/titu- 
tion; but the expreſſion, as well as the idea, are very faulty. 
SeeFiBRE, MusSCUuLaR, &c, See alſo HEART, &c, 
RESTITUTION, ina moral and legal ſenſe, is the act of re- 
ſtoring a perſon to his right; or of returning ſomething un- 


juſtly taken or detained from him. See RESTAURA- 


TION. 

Reſtitution is reducible to commutative juſtice ; and till it be 
made, the caſuiſts determine the party all the while guilty of 
theft. See Js TIC E, Injury, Oc. 

The illegal incumbents of benefices are condemned to a rei- 
tution of the fruits of the benefices.— In the Romiſh church 
uſurers, Ic. are obliged to a retitution of their ill- gotten 


ſolution. See USUR Y. 
RESTITUTION n integrum, is uſed for what is otherwiſe 
called reſciſſion. See Rx SC ISSIOxN. 
Religious obtain reſtitution againſt their vows, 7. e. are freed 
from their obligation, when they proteſt againſt them within 
five years of their profeſſion, See V ow, Cc. 
In the hiſtory of Germany for the XVIIth century, the firſt 
day of January 1624, is called the term of reſtiiution: be- 
cauſe by the peace of Munſter, then concluded, the Lutheran 
and Calviniſt princes were obliged to reſtitute, reſtore what 
they had taken from the Roman catholic churches in their 
territories, till that day. «1 
REST1ITUTIONS of medals, r RESTiITUTE D medals, is 


TAUR, ResrTox, in antient cuſtoms, the remedy or 


a phraſe uſed by antiquaries, for ſuch medals as were ſtruck by 
| | | the 


It is evident from the plinths of the corinthian columns of 


Rome, the wreſtlers, in the gallery of the great duke of Flo- 


goods, otherwiſe the prieſt has no authority to give them ab- 
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the emperors, to renew or retrieve the memory of their pre- 
deceſſors. See ME DAL. 

ence it 1s that in ſeveral medals we find the letters REST, 
Claudius was the firſt who begun this practice, by ſtriking 
a-freſh ſeveral medals of Auguſtus. Nero did the ſame ; and 
Titus, after the example of his father, ſtruek re/titutions of 
moſt of his predeceſſors, 
Gallienus ſtruck a general reſtitution of all the preceding em- 
perors in two medals, the one bearing an altar, the other an 
eagle, without the REST. — F. Joubert chuſes rather to 
call them conſervations, than re/titutions ; as being done quite 
a. new. 


RESTITUTIONE extracti ab eccleſia, a writ anciently | 


granted for the reſtoring a man to the church or ſanctuary 
from which he had been forced away. SeeSANCTUARY. 
RESTITUTIONE temporalium, a writ which lies where a 
man 1s elected and confirmed biſhop of a dioceſe ; for the reco- 
very of the temporalities or barony of the ſaid biſhoprick. See 
BISHOP, TEMPORALITIES, Oc. 
It is directed from the king to the eſcheator, or rather ſheriff 
of the county. 


RES TIVE, or RES V, a term applied to a horſe, &c. that 


ſtops, or runs back, inſtead of advancing forwards. 
In the manage, a reſtive horſe is a rebellious, refractory, ill- 
broken horſe; which only goes where it will, and when it 
will. The word is formed from the Latin, reſtivus, which 
ſignifies the ſame thing. | 
RESTOR, dee the article RESTAUR, | 
RESTORATION. See the article RzesTAURATION. 


RESTORATIVE, in medicine, a remed y proper for the 


reſtoring and retrieving of ſtrength and vigour. See ME p 1- 
„„ 0 | 

Reftoratives belong to the claſs of balſamics ; and are other- 
wiſe called analeptics, See BALSAMIC, and ANALEp- 
N | = 

The medicines that come under this denomination are of an 
emollient, ſoftening nature, but nutritive withal ; and are 


rather adminiſtred to repair the waſtes of the conſtitution, 


than to alter and rectify it's diſorders. SeeNUTR1 TION. 
Such are the leaves of white, and black maiden-hair, 
black hellebore ; rocket, eruca ; ſcabious ; Ccolts-foot ; bo- 
hea-tea ; chich-peas ; hops ; chocolate; piſtachio-nuts ; bal- 
fam of Tolu ; bdellium ; benzoin ; ſtorax z eryngo ; iris; 
ſatyrion, &c, See HER L I EBO RE, TE A, PisTACH1o, 
HOCOLATE, BALSsO Mu, Bp E I LU M, STrOR Ax, &c, 
RESTRAINT, is when an action is hindered or ſtopped, 
contrary to volition, or the preference of the mind. See LI. 
BERTY, NECESSITY, Will, VoLirt ION, Vo- 
LUNTARY, e. 
RESTRICTION, the act of modifying, limiting, or re- 
{training a thing to narrower bounds. 
General laws always bear ſome reſtriction.— In contracts tis 
uſual to have reſtrictive clauſes, which bind the covenants 
down to certain bounds. See CLAUS, CoN DIT 10 N, Sc. 
Mental RESRICT ION. See RESERVAT TON. 
RESTRICTION, among logicians, is underſtood of the li- 
miting a term, ſo as to make it ſignify leſs than it uſually 
does. 
In which ſenſe the name Philoſopher is reſtrained to Ariſtotle : 
Great to Alexander; City to Rome, &c. 
It is obſerved to be good arguing affirmatively from a non- 
reſtrained to a reſtrained term ; but not contrarily : And 
negatively, from a reſtrained to a non-reſtrained term; but 
not contrarily. | 


RESTRICTIVE propoſition. See the article PRoPos1TION. 


RESTRICTIVE ſuture, See the article SUTURE. 
RESTRINGENT, in medicine. See As TRIGE NT, 
REST Y. See the article REsT1vs. 

RESULT), what is gathered from a conference, an inquiry, 
meditation, diſcourſe, or the like ; or the concluſion and 
effect thereof. | 5 5 
The aſſembly was ſo tumultuous that there was no knowing 
the reſult.— The uſual reſult of diſputes, Mr Bayle ob- 
ſerves, is that each perſon remains more attached to his 
own opinion, 


RESUMMONS, RESUMMON IT Io, a ſecond ſummons, 


or calling a man to anſwer an action where the firſt ſum- 
mons is defeated, or ſuſpended by any accident; as the death 
of a party, c. See SuM MONs. 

RESUMPT ION, RxSsUM PT Io, in a law ſenſe, ſigni- 
fies the taking again into the king's hands ſuch lands or 
tenements as before, upon falſe ſuggeſtion, or other error, 
he had delivered to the heir, or granted by letters patent 
to any man. 

RESUMPT ION, in the ſchools, a ſummary repetition, or 
running over of an argument, or of the ſubſlance thereof, in 
order to refute it, | 
The reſpondent reſumed all the points of the objection, and 


anſwered them one by one. See RRC APITVLAT IO N, Fc. 
RESUMY LION is alſo uſed by logicians for the reduction 


of ſome figurative or quaint propoſition, to a more intelligi- 
ble and ſignificant one. SceREDUCTION, 


— 


. 


RESURRECTION, RrSUARECT10 Rxsvs 
, 0 
having been deed. See LIFE and DEATH 


RETAIL, in commerce, &c. the buying of go 


R E T 


As, Peter is half. ſeas over; that u fo v4.4 55 
The meadows ſmile ; that is, look 8 half fuddleſ 
RE SUMPTIVE, in pharmacy, an epithet gi 


114. 
W, or ſecond life, after 


he great argument for the truth of chriſtian; 
"oO. Jy and 
ſame ; is drawn from the Feſurreftion 2 for the 
The circumſtances thereof are ſuch as almoſt adm; Viour, 
monſtration ; which has accordingly been attem n of a de. 
ſtrict principles of the geometricians. See Dit: ed on the 
reſurrection. oy en on thy 
The chriſtians generally believe the reſurrefin 
_ ain * very ſame fleſh and bones at the day of 
judgment,—The two principal philoſophical c a: 1 
A = theſe. IDE £ F * objeftion againſt 
1. That the ſame piece of matter or ſubſtance na 1. 
be a part of two or more bodies Thus à fiſh fene hs 
man, and another man afterwards. feeding on the Fr wal 
of the body of the firſt man becomes firſt incorporated f 
the fiſh, and afterwards in the fiſh, with the laſt man. 4 wp 
Inſtances have been known of one man's feeding imme Fw, 
on another; and among tlie cannibals of the Weſt-ing; lately 
practice is frequent. See ANTHROPoOP a Gr, 5 the 


Now, where the ſubſtance of one is thus converted into the | 


ſubſtance of another, each cannot ariſe with hiz Whole body: 
and to which ſhall the common part be allotted ? wh 
To this objection ſome anſwer, that as al! matter is not f 
or diſpoſed to be aſſimilated to the body, and . 
with it: human fleſh may very probably be of this kind 
and therefore what is thus eaten, may be again excreted nd 
carried off But Mr Leibnitz's anſwer ſeems the more ſolid— 


All that is eſſential to the body, he urges, is the original ſta. 


men, which exiſted in the ſemen of the father; nay, and on 
the footing of the modern theory of generation, which exi. 
ſted in the ſemen of the firſt man. This we may conceive 
as the moſt minute ſpeck or point imaginable, and therefore 
not to be ſeparated, or tore aſunder, and any part of it united 
with the ſtamen of any other man. All this bulk we fee in 
the body, is only an acretion to this original ſtamen ; an 
addition of foreign matter, of new juices to the primary, 
ſolid ſtamen, There is therefore no reciprocation of the 
proper matter of the human body. See STAwtxa, So- 
ab, Sc, 8 

The ſecond objection is this—The human body, we know by 
the late diſcoveries in the animal œconomy, is continually 
changing : a man has not entirely the ſame body, to day 
as he had yeſterday ; and it is even computed, that in le 
than ſeven years time, his whole body underzoe a change, 
and not a particle of the fame body remains—Which of thoſe 
many bodies, then, which the fame perſon has in the courſe of 
his life, is it that ſhall rife? or does all the matter that has 
ever belonged to him, rife again? or does only ſome particu- 
lar ſyſtem thereof? the body, e. gr. he had at 20, at $0, 


or at 60 years old? if only this or that body ariſe, how 
ſhall it be rewarded or puniſhed for what was done by the 


other? with what juſtice does one perſon ſuffer, &c, for 2. 
nother? | . 

To this it may be anſwered, on Mr Lock's principles, that 
perſonal identity, or the ſameneſs of a rational being, con- 
fiſts in ſelf-conſciouſneſs ; in the power of conſidering it 
ſelf the fame thing in different times and places—By thi 
every one is to himſelf what he calls /elf; without con- 
ſidering whether that ſelf be continued in the fame or divers 
ſubſtances, So far reaches the identity of that perſon, It i 


the ſame ſelf now it was then, and it was by the ſame ſel 


which now reflects on an action, that action was primes, 
Now, it is this perſonal identity is the object of _ " 
puniſhments, which we have obſerved may exiſt in ditteren 
ſucceſſions of matter ; ſo that to render the rewards and - 
niſhments juſt and pertinent, nothing needs but that " * 
again with ſuch a body as that we retain the conſciouſne 
our paſt actions. See IDENTITY, i 
and R 


RESUSCITATION. See RESURRECTION 


VIVICATION, ois in the 
great, or by wholeſale, and felling them out ge per 
parcels— Qui rem integram ementes, per minutiores e 
diſtrahebant. See COMMERCE, 


: ' 4, {0 
ToRETAIN, ſpoken of mares, ſignifies to hold, 1.“ 


conceive after covering. domeſtic 


RETAINER, in law, a ſervant not menial or 


e houſe of bis or 


that is, not continually dwelling in th crending n 


or maſter, but only wearing his livery, and 2 


ſpecial occaſions, See SERVANT. frequett 


: | oy 
This livery was anciently given by a great man, © 
ly for the maintainance of quarrels ; w 


hence it mY A 


wherein 


to that 


TILE. 


Thus al 
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up with 
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4 dies 5 laſt 
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diminiſhe 
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uniform 
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NET” 


&-veral ſtatutes: as, under Rickard If. on pain of 


MAN, Cc. | : 
HT ander prohibited by other ſtatutes of the ſucceeding 
b eby the delinquents were ſubjected to make ran- 
© + the king's pleaſure; and a5 7 and eſquires hereof 
July \ttainted, where to loſe their faid liveries, and for- 
{-it their fees for ever. 


Edward IV. added 


It w 
kings, wher 


a ſpecial penalty of five pounds per 
month on every man that gave ſuch livery, and as much 
on every perſon ſo retamed, either by writing, word, or 
oath—But moſt of theſe ſtatutes are repealed by a ſtatute 3 


Car. J. . | 
AINING-fee, is the 
RET 7 + how. 


icant or coun 
12 he ſhall not be on the contrary ſide. 


RETALIATION, REeTALIATIO,t 
like for like. See TALIONI1S lex. 
RETARDATIO N, RETARDATIO, in phy ſics, the 
Act of retarding, that is, of delaying the motion or pro- 
greſs of a body, or of diminiſhing its velocity. See Mo- 


TION. : 
The retardation o 


firſt fee given in any cauſe to a 
whereby to make him ſure, 
See F EE. 

he act of returning 


f moving bodies ariſes from two great cauſes: 


gence of the medium, and the force of gravity. | 
The 12 af R 35 TION from the reſiſtence is frequently con- 
founded with the reſiſtence itſelf; becauſe with reſpect to the 
ſame moving body, they are in the ſame proportion. See R E- 
81ISTENCE. | | 
With reſpect to different bodies, however, the ſame reſiſtence 
often generates different retardation.— For if bodies of equal 
bulk, but different denſities, be moyed through the ſame fluid 
with equal velocity, the fluid will act equally on each; ſo 
that they will have equal reſiſtences, but different retardations. 
And the retardations will be to each other as the velocities 
which might be generated by the ſame forces in the bodies 
propoſed : that is, they are inverſely as the quantities of mat- 
ter in the bodies, or inverſely as the denſities. 
Suppoſe, then, bodies of equal denſity, but of unequal bulk, 
to move equally faſt through the ſame fluid; the reſiſtences 
increaſe according to their ſuperficies, that is, as the ſquares 
of their diameters; but the quantities of matter are increaſed 
in proportion to the cubes of the diameters : the reſiſtences 
are the quantities of motion, the retardations are the celerities 
ariſing from them ; and dividing the quantities of motion by 
the quantities of matter, you will have the celerities ; there- 
fore the retardations are directly as the ſquares of the diameters, 
and inverſely as the cubes of the diameters, that is, inverſely, 
as the diameters themſelves, 
If the bodies be equal, move equally ſwift, and are of the 
ſame denſity, but moved through different fluids; their retar- 
dations are as the denſities of thoſe fluids, SeeFLuip. 
When bodies equally denſe, and of bulk equal, are carried 
through the ſame fluid with different velocities, the retar- 
dations are as the ſquares of the velocities. See DE Ns1- 
EF Ty, Oc. 
The RETARDATION from gravity is peculiar to bodies 
projected upwards—A body thrown upwards is retarded after 
the ſame manner as a falling body is accelerated ; only 
in the one caſe the force of gravity conſpires with the 
motion acquired: and in the other acts contrary to it, See 
ACCELERATION, 
As the force of gravity is uniform, the retardation from that 
cauſe will be equal in equal times. See GRAvIT v. 
Hence, as it is the. ſame force which generates motion in the 
falling, and diminiſhes it in the riſing body, a body riſes till 
it has loſt all it's motion ; which it does in the fame time 
wherein a body falling would have acquired a velocity equal 
to that wherewith the body was thrown up. See PRojzc-|. 
TILE, 
Thus alſo, a body thrown up will riſe to the ſame height 
| from which falling it would acquire the velocity wherewith 
it is thrown up: therefore the heights which bodies thrown 
up with different velocities can riſe to, are to each other 
the ſquares of the velocities. See PROJECTILE and 
DrscENT. 
+ Hence the retardations of motions may be compared together : 
| for they are firſt, as the {quares of the velocities ; ſecond- 
h, as the denſities of the fluids, through which the bodies 
ale moved; thirdly, inverſely, as the diameters of thoſe bo- 
| dies ; laſtly, inverſely, as the denſities of the bodies themſelves. 
he numbers in the ratio compounded of thoſe ratio's, ex- 
"tis the proportion of the retardations ; multiplying the 
_ of the velocity by the denſity of the fluid, and divi- 
ng the product by the product of the diameter of the body, 
multiplied into it's denſity, and working thus for ſeveral mo- 
he quotients of the diviſions will have the ſame com- 


tions; t 
pound ratio to one another. 


0 ph RET A RDATION of motion—19, If the motion of 
„ dag de uniformüy retarded; that is, if it's celerity be 
"i wg Sony in _ times, the ſpace it paſſes over is 
ent- ; or that it would paſ; j 
uniform motion, pals over 1n the ſame time by an 


Vo I. II. 


RET E penny 


RETENT10ON is allo fre 
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29. The ſpaces deſcribed in equal times by an uniformiy #e- 


hibited by ure to the king. See L1VvE-| tarded motion; decreaſe according to the uneven numbers, gz 
impriſonment, and grievous 8 Wh, 7, 5, 3, &c.—See further under ACCELERATION. 
RETCHING, or REAcHIN G, the effort or endeavour to 


vomit. See NA Us E A and VoMITINOG. 

RE T E mirabile, in anatomy, a ſmall plexus, or net- work of 
veſſels in the brain, ſurrounding the pituitary gland. See 
PL Ex us and BRAIN. | 
The Fete mirabile is very conſpicuous in brutes, but either not 
exiſtent in man, or ſo very minute that it's exiſtence is fairly 
doubted, 
Willis will have it to conſiſt of arteries, veins, and nerves ; 
Vieuſſens of arteries only ; and others, of arteries and ſmall 
veins, Vieuſſens aſſertss with many other anatomiſts, that 
there is no rete mirabile in man, in the horſe, dog, &c. But 
it is found in the calf, ſheep, goat, &c. 
It was obſerved and deſcribed by Galen ; who upon finding 
it in ſome brutes, concluded it to be likewiſe in man : but 
all we ſee like it in man, is, that on the fides of the pituita- 
ry gland, where it's place ſhould be, the carotid arteries make 
a double flexure, in form of , before they penetrate the 
dura mater, | 
The uſe of the rete mirabile, Galen takes to be for conco- 
cting and elaborating the animal 4 nd as that of the epidi- 
dymides is for elaborating the ſeed. See SPIRITandSEED. 
Dr Willis thinks, with more probability, it may ſerve to 
bridle the too rapid incurſions of the blood into the brain 
of thoſe creatures whoſe head hangs down much ; to ſe- 
parate ſome of the ſuperfluous ſerous parts of the blood, 
and fend them to the falival glands as the blood enters the 
brain; and to obviate obſtructions which may happen in the 
arteries. | 

, in antient records, a cuſtomary due of one penny 


for every perſon, to the pariſh-prieſt. 


RETEINERorRETAINER. SceRETAINER. | 
RETENTIO,RzTINENT IA, in our law books, is ſome- 


times uſed to ſignify retinue. See RE TINUE, 


RETENTION, RETENTIo, a faculty of the human 


mind, whereby in order to a farther progreſs in know- 
ledge, it keeps or retains thoſe ſimple ideas which it be- 
fore received by ſenſation or reflection. See FAcuLTyY, 
Ip EA, &c. | | | 
This is done two ways—Firſt, by keeping the idea which is 
brought into the mind, for ſome time, actually in view; called 
contemplation, See CONTEMPLATION. | 
Secondly, by reviving thoſe ideas in our minds which have 
diſappeared, and have been, as it were, laid out of ſight: this 
is memory, Which is, as it were, the repoſitory of our ideas. 
See MEMORY, RECOLLECTION, and RE MIN E s- 
CENCE, | 
Our ideas being nothing but actual perceptions in the mind, 
which ceaſe to be any thing, when there is no perception of 
them; this laying up of our ideas in the repoſitory of the me- 
mory, amounts to no more than this, that the mind has a power 
in many caſes to revive perceptions it once had: with this ad- 
ditional perception annexed to them, that it has had them be- 
fore. See PERCEPTION. . 
It is by the aſſiſtance of this faculty, that we are ſaid to have 
all thoſe ideas in our underſtanding which we can bring in 
ſight, and make the objects of our thoughts, without the 
help of thoſe ſenſible qualities, which firſt imprinted them 
there. See UND ERST AN DING. 
Attention and repetition help much to the fixing ideas in our 
memories; but thoſe which make the deepeſt and moſt laſting 
impreſſions, are ſuch as come accompanied with pleaſure and 
pain— Ideas but once taken in, and never again repeated, are 
ſoon loſt; as thoſe of colours, in ſuch as loſe their fight when 
very young. NT 
The memory in ſome men is tenacious, even to a miracle; 
but yet there ſeems to be a conſtant decay of all our ideas, 
even of thoſe which are ſtruck deepeſt ; and in the minds the 
moſt retentive : ſo that if they be not ſometimes renewed, 
the print wears out, and at laſt there remains nothing to be 
ſeen, See TRACE, | 
Thoſe ideas which are often renewed by a frequent return 
of the objects or actions that produce them, fix themſelves 
beſt in the memory, and remain longeſt there : ſuch are the 
original qualities of bodies; viz. ſolidity, extenſion, figure, 
motion, &c. and thoſe that almoſt conſtantly affect us, as 
heat and cold; and thoſe that are the affections of all kinds of 
beings, as exiſtence, duration, number; which are ſeldom 
quite loſt, while the mind retains any ideas at all. See Qu A- 
LITY, HABIT, Cc. 


RETENTION, is alſo uſed in medicine, Ec, for the ſtate 


of contraction in the ſolids, or vaſcular parts of the body, 
which makes them hold faſt their proper contents. See 
SOLID, VESSEL, e. | 

In this ſenſe retention ſtands oppoſed to evacuation and excres 
tion. See EVACUATION and EXCRETION, 

Retention and excretion make one of the {ix non-naturals, See 
Non-NATURAL, 

er; and 


quently conſidered as a diſord 
N defined 
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defined the act of retaining the excrements, humours, &c. 
ſo as they cannot be voided out of the body. See Ex R E- 
MENT. 

It is the retention of peccant humours which cauſes ſuch a 
diſeaſe—A retention of urine is very painful and dangerous. 
See URINE. 

RETIARII*, in antiquity, a kind of gladiators, thus de- 
nominated from a net which they made uſe of againſt their 
antagoniſts, who were called ſecutores, and ſometimes mir- 
millones, See GLADIATOR and SECUTOR, 


* The word is formed from the Latin, rete, net; or perhaps from 
retejaculum, for they called their net jaculum, and ſometimes in 
one word, retejaculum. 


This net they carried under their buckler, and when oppor- 
tunity ſerved, caſt it over the head of their antagoniſt, and 
in this condition killed him with a trident which they bore in 
the other hand. | 

Lipſius, and others obſerve that they fought in tunics, and 
were furniſhed with ſpunges to wipe off the ſweat, blood, &c. 
and to ſtop their wounds, 

_RETICENCY, RETICENTIA, a figure in rhetoric, 
whereby we make oblique mention of a thing, in pretend- 
ing to paſs it over unmentioned. See FiGURE,  __ 
Thus: To ſay nothing of the nobility of his anceſtors : I for- 
bear to ſpeak of his courage, and paſs over the ſeverity of his 
morals, See PRETERIT ION. 

RETICU LA, RETICUIL Ek, in aſtronomy, a contrivance 
for the exact meaſuring the quantity of eclipſes; introduced 
about fifty years ago by the royal academy of Paris. See 

e | 
The reticule is a little frame, conſiſting of thirteen fine ſilken 
threads, equidiſtant from each other, and parallel; placed in 
the focus of object glaſſes of teleſcopes ; that is, in the place 
where the image of the luminary is painted, in it's full ex- 
tent—Of conſequence, therefore, the diameter of the ſun or 
moon is hereby ſeen divided into twelve equal parts or digits ; 
fo that to find the quantity of the eclipſe, there is nothing to 
do but to number the luminous and the dark parts. See 
Di61rT, 

As a ſquare reticle is only proper for the diameter, not for the 

circumference of the luminary, It is ſometimes made cir- 

cular, by drawing fix concentric equi-diſtant circles, which 
repreſents the phaſes of the eclipſe perfectly. 

But it is viſible that the reticule, whether ſquare or circular, 

ought to be perfectly equal to the diameter or circumference 

of the ſtar, ſuch as it appears in the focus of the glaſs ; other- 
wiſe the diviſion cannot be juſt, 

Now this is no eaſy matter to effect, by reaſon the appa- 

rent diameter of the fun and moon differ in each eclipſe; 

nay that of the moon differs from itſelf in the progreſs of the 
fame eclipſe. 

Another imperfection in the reticule is, that it's bigneſs is de- 
termined by that of the image in the focus; and of conſe- 
quence will only fit one certain magnitude. 

But M. de la Hire has found a remedy for all theſe inconve- 
niences, and contrived that the ſame reticule ſhall ſerve for 
all teleſcopes, and all altitudes of the luminary in the fame 
eclipſe The principle whereon his invention ſtands, is, that 
two object-glaſſes applied againſt each other, having a com- 
mon focus, and there forming an image of a certain magni- 
tude; this image will increafe in proportion as the diſtance 
between the two glaſſes is increaſed, as far as a certain li- 
mit. 
If then a reticule be taken of ſuch a magnitude as juſt to 
comprehend the greateſt diameter the ſun or moon can 
ever have in the common focus of two objeR-glafles applied 
to each other; there needs nothing but to remove them 
from each other, as the ſtar comes to have a leſs diameter, to- 
bw the image ſtill exactly comprehended in the fame re- 
ticule, 

Another improvement is, that whereas the ſilken threads are 

fubject to fwerve from the paralleliſm, Sc. by the different 
temperature of the air; a reticule may be made of a thin 
looking-glaſs, by drawing lines or circles thereon, with the 
fine point of a diamond ; which ſhall be fafe from any altera- 
tion of the air, 

RETICULAR boch, corpus RETICULARE, in anatomy, 
a body of veſſels lying immediately under the cuticle or ſcarf- 
skin. See CUTICLE, c. 5 
Theſe veſſels contain a mucous liquor, from the tincture 
whereof Malpighi imagines the colour of the skin to be de- 


rived ; founding his conjecture on this, that the cutis as well | 


as cuticle of blacks, is white; and that they differ in no 
other circumſtance from thoſe of Europeans, but in this par- 
ticular, See NEGRo, See alſo CUTis and PAPILLA, 


RETICVULA R plexus, plexis RETICULARI1S, ſometimes de- 
notes the choroides, which is thus called, becauſe it's fibres 
are interwoven like a net, See CHOROI DES. 

R ETICU L UM, the caul, or omentum; a name ſome- 
times given this part from it's net- like ſtructure. Sec Om RN- 
TUM, | 


RETIFORMIS lacis, in anatomy, the 
RETINA, in anatomy and optics, 


and is itfelf wholly nervous, and it is the com 


does to a looking-glaſs; eſpecially in animals wherein it i 


- Tparent as the humours, but the choroides opake : conſe- 


N ESS, Oc. | 


| The retina, therefore, ſhould ſeem, a kind of melt g 


that the retina can be no membrane; it is only a 
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See RET E. 


rabile. ſame With Fete mi 


b ; one of + 5 
eye; called alſo ampbibleſtroides, retiformis. ne tun of the 
tunica, as being woven in manner of à net 8e T Feticulari, 


It is formed of an expanſion of the mean... 201 
optic nerve ; whence it is found very thin 805 Part of the 
reſembling the ſubſtance of the brain, with th » White 
of the horn of a lantern, SeeOpr1c Fan: cranſparen 
parated from the choroides, it runs into a 5 —Wben fe. 
lump. - eus mak, or 
The retina is ufually ſuppoſed to be 7 
ſion, which is effected ”> means of = hs n of vj. 
cted from each point of objects, refracted in th ight refle. 
through the aqueous, vitreous, and cryſtallin hu "i paſſage 
thus thrown on the retina ; where they paint e 
the object; and where they make an impreſſion 3 
continued thence, by the fine capillaries of the or which is 
to the ſenſory. See VISION. | PAC Nerves, 
Indeed, whether the retina or the choroides ie ths 
Cipal organ of viſion, and that whereon the images 2 54 
are repreſented ; has been much controverted bet : oecd 
ral members of the royal academy, particularly Mel 2 
riotte, Pecquet, Perrault, Mery, and de la Hire M. Ma. 
firſt ſtood up for the choroides, and was ſeconded b "mg 
8 reſt aſſerted * cauſe of the retina. 7 Meg: 
he retina was always judged to have all the cha. 
the principal organ—lIt is fituate in the bone pag vw 8 
ction of the humours of the eye; and of conſeque = 
ceives the vertices of the cones of rays, Nn 6 
the ſeveral points of objects. It is very thin, wp ara 
Ptic nerve; 


quently very ſenſible, It has it's origin from theo 
mon opinion 


that the nerves are the vehicles of all ſenſations, Laſtly, j 
communicates with the ſubſtance of the brain, where al; . 
ſations terminate. See BA ATN, SENSAT IO, &: 85 
As to the choroides, it's uſe was ſuppoſed to be to flop the 
rays, which the extreme tenuity of the retina ſhould let paß; 
and to do the ſame office to the retina which the quickliler 


of 


black. See CHOROIDEsS. 
But from an experiment of a cat plunged into water, M. Me. 
ry conceived a different opinion He obſerved the r:tine to 
diſappear abſolutely on that occaſion, as well as all the other 
humours of the eye; while the choroides ſtill appeared di- 
ws and even with all the lively colours it has in that 
animal—Hence he concluded, that the retina was as tran» 


quently the retina was not a proper inſtrument to terminate 
and ſtop the cones of rays, or to receive the images of ob- 
jects : but that the light muſt paſs through it, and could only 
be ſtopped on the choroides; which therefore would become 
the principal organ of viſion. 
The black colour of the choroides in man is extremely fi- 
vourable to this ſentiment : the principal organ ſhould ſeem 
to require that the action of the light ſhould terminate on 
it, as it arrives; which it is certain it here does in the 
black that abſorbs all the rays, and reflects none; and it 
ſhould alſo ſeem neceſſary that the action of the light ſhoul 
be ſtronger on the organ of ſight than any where elſe: non, 
it is certain that the light being received and abſorbed nz 
black body, muſt excite a greater vibration there than a 
where elſe ; and hence it is that black bodies are kinded . 
a burning glaſs much ſooner than white ones, See BLACE 


The ſituation of the choroides behind the retina is anotht 
circumſtance on it's ſide ; M. Mery having obſerved tht 
poſition of the principal organ behind a mediate organ u 
other ſenſes : which makes a happy analogy—Thusthe > 
ticle extended over the skin, is the mean organ of feelin; 
but the cutis underneath is the principal organ. The ike 
obſerved in the ear, noſe, &c. 


the light on the choroides, or to preſerve it; Wi i 4 
uſe aſcribed to the cuticle— Add to all this, that tie, 
is inſenſible, as having it's origin from the medullary 
ſtance of the brain, which is ſo too; and the chorol 5 
the contrary, very ſenſible, as ariſing from the 1446 
which is certainly ſenſible in a great degree. dee 
MEDVULLA, MENINx. 

This laſt argument being doubted of, M. Mery by 5 
to prove it; which he did before the royal _— ue 
he ſhew'd that the optic nerve is not compoſed like h 
nerves, of fibres; that it is ew a train of the "le 
cloſed in a canal, out of which it is ealily ſepa 
Oe T1c nerve. : 
This ſtructure of the optic nerve, hithert 


ſecondary organ, ſerving to break the too ſtrong 11 


o unknown, 57 


A £T 


the medulla, incloſed under two membranes, and 


firm, and more ſuſceptible of a brisk impreſſion. 
of a prince, or perſon of quality; chiefly in a journey. 


+etinue who belong to him in quality either of ſervants or re- 
tainers. See RETAINER, and LIVERY. 


in the body of a baſtion, or other work, which is to be diſ- 


RETRENCHMENT, Sc. 


angle—W hen a breach is made in a baſtion, the enemy may 


BASTION. 
RETIRED Fark, in fortification, See FLANK. 
RETORNO falſe brevium. See the article FALsO. 


matraſs, or a round, bellied veſſel, either of earth or glaſs, 
with a ſlender crooked beak, or noſe, to which the recipient 
js to be faſtened. See MATRASS. | 


ſte an inch thick; to enable it to bear the fire the better. 
See Lo T E and HE Arm. | 


minerals, earths, and other matters which require a ſtrong 
fire, See SPIRIT, Cc. 
The retort is a kind of compendium or improvement on the 
cucurbit and bolt-head ; anſwering all the purpoſes of both, 
without the aſſiſtance of a capital or head, which the other 
frequently require. See CUCUuRBIT, &c. 
RETRACTA TION, RETRACTAT1o, the act of unſay- 
ing what a perſon had faid, or wrote, See PALINODY. 
Galileo made a public retractation of his doctrine of the world, 


pope. Among St. Auguſtin's works is a book of retractations; 


not as if he recanted or unſaid any thing he had taught, 
but only treated of the ſame matter, or handled the ſame 
ſubje& a ſecond time—This ſenſe the word will very well 
bear; being a compound of re, again, and tracto, I handle, 
treat of, | 
RETRACTION, * RETRACT IO, in anatomy; the 
contraction or ſhortening of a part, See ConTRAC- 
TION, 5 
*The word is formed from the Latin, retrahere, to draw back. 
A retraction of the nerves takes away the uſe of the limbs. 
See NE RVE. . | 
RET RAC TS, among horſemen, pricks in a horſe's feet, ariſing 
from the fault of the farrier in driving nails that are weak, 
| Ill-pointed, or driven amiſs. See SHOE. | 
Theſe, unleſs timely prevented, feſter, and prove very dan- 
gerous. When the farrier, in ſhoeing, perceives the horſe 
to ſhrink at every blow on the nail; it is a ſign of a retract, 
and the nail is to be pulled out again, which is done without 
any harm, | 
When the horſe halts immediately after he is ſhod, it is con- 
_ ſome of the nails preſs the veins, or touch him in the 
quick. ; 
To find where the grievance lies, they knock the nails round 
with a hammer, till the horſe's ſhtinking upon hitting a par- 
ticular nail, diſcovers the place. . 
Some farriers give this as a rule, that throwing water on the 
hoof, the place where he is hurt will be dry ſooner than any 
of the reſt, The places where the horſes are moſt uſually 


= hind-foot, See Ho O;. 
& RETRACTOR ale naſi, in anatomy, a pair of muſcles, 
| Called allo elevator labii ſuperioris. See ELEVATOR. 


of the external ear; conſiſting of a parcel of fleſhy fibres 
which in ſome bodies are divided into three diſtin ny pig 
ariſing from the os temporale, and fixed to the hind part of 
4 See AURICLE, | | 
ut theſe muſcles are ſo ſmall in t icle is ſel- 
dom moveable at all. See E A Tank MAAS LN 
RETRAXIT, in law, is where the plaintiff comes into 
court 1n perſon, alone, or with the defendant ; and declares 
he 5. proceed no further in his action. 3 
7erraxit is peremptory, and a perpetual bar; and m 
0 88 2 to the pin in the Line action for 8 . 
„in war, the retiring o 
an army, or part thereof, „ 
] h Jy to ſound a retreat, ſecure a retreat, &c, What 
g 7 Call a retreat in the armies, is really a flight ; only a 
> made by deſign, and with conduct, 
3 and ability of the general, is known by, his retreats, 
his engagements.— The retreat of the ten thou: 


RET IN UE, RETINXEN TIA, the attendants or followers 


In law, thoſe perſons are properly ſaid to be of a nobleman's 


puted inch by inch, after the firſt defences are diſmantled. See 
It uſually conſiſts of two faces, which make a re- entering 


alſo make a retirade, or a new fortification behind it. See 


When the retort is of glaſs, it is uſually lined with a lute of 


pricked, are the heel in the fore-foot, and the toe in the | 


{RETRAHENS auriculam, in anatomy, a pair of muſcles, | 


a pith or 

ſeems no proper ſubſtance to be the ſeat of ſenfation— 
2 ky eee thing but to filtrate the ſpirits neceſ- 
ſary for the action of viſion The vibration whereby the ſenſa- 
3 itſelf is effected, muſt be made on a part more ſolid, more 


RETIRADE, in fortification, a kind of retrenchment made 


| 
RETORT, RETOoRT A, in chymiſtry, a kind of crooked 


The retort ſerves to draw ſpirits and oils from woods, gums, | 


de mundo, after it's being cenſured and condemned by the ; 


where, however, the word is to be underſtood in a new ſenſe ; | 


ſand Greeks under the command of Xeriophon, has been ad- 

mired in all antiquity, | ; 
RzTREAT, or RELAY, in maſonry, denotes a little receſs 

or diminution of the thickneſs of a wall; rampart, &c, in 

proportion as it is raiſed, See WALL, c. 

The retreat is properly the diminution of a wall; without- 


ſide ; or the contraction of its upper courſes mote than the 
foundation. Where the foundation is very large, they uſu- 


with retreats. _. | | 1 | 
RETRENCHMENT, X literally ſignifies ſomething cut 
off, or taken from a thing: In which ſenſe it coincides with 
ſubſtraction, diminution. &c. | 

The word is French, retrenchemctit, formed of re and trancher, 

to cut. 

By a gradual retrenchment of the ordinary quantity of food, 
a man may bring himſelf to a great degree of abſtinence, See 
ABSTINENCE, FasTiNG, Foop, Oc. 
The reformation of the calendar in 1582, occaſioned a re- 
trenchment of ten days which had crept into the account more 
than there ſhould have been. See CALENDAR. 


St Evremont obſerves, did not fo much conſiſt in a voluntary 
abſtinence or retrenchment of things ſuperfluous, as a coarſe 
and ſordid way of employing or uſing them. | | 
RETRENCHMENT, in architecture, carpentry, &c. is uſed 
not only for what is cut off from a piece when too large, 
in order to a better proportioning it, or ſome other conve- 
nience ; but alſo for the projectures taken out of ſtreets, 
public ways, &c. to render them more even, and in a line. 
RETRENCHMENT, in war, denotes any kind of work caſt 
up to ſtrengthen, or defend a poſt againſt the enemy. See 
FoRTIFICATION, DEFENCs, Work, &c. f 
Such are ditches, with parapets, gabions, ſaſcines, &c. for 
a covering, &c. See DITCH, &c. 
The enemy came with defign to oblige them to raiſe the 
| ſiege, but could not force the retrenchments. 
RETRENCHMENT is more particularly uſed for a ſimple re- 
tirade made on a horn-work, or baſtion ; when it is intended 
to diſpute the ground inch by inch. See RETIB ADE. 
It is uſually a re-entering angle, whoſe faces flank each other ; 
and fortified with ditches, parapets, gabions, &c. 
RETRIBUTION, RxTRIBUTIo, a handſome preſent, 
ratuity, or acknowledgment, given in lieu of a format ſa- 
| 5 or hire, to perſons employed in affairs that do not fo. 
immediately fall under eſtimation, nor within the ordinary 
commerce of money. See Ho N. 
Thoſe who miniſtred at the altar anciently lived of retribu- 
tions, which they received for the ſervices they did the church. 
But theſe retributions were afterwards judged proper to be 
fixed to preciſe ſums. See T1THE. 
RETRIEVE, RezeTrouveEs, to recover, get again, or 
repair a thing loſt or damaged. See Recovery, REPA- 
RATION, e. x 
To retrieve in falconry, ſignifies to ſpring or find partridges 
again, which have been once ſprung before. See Hawk ING. 
RETROACTIVE},* in law, that which has an influence 
or effect on time paſt. 
* The word is compounded of the Latin, retro, backwards, and 
ago, I act. | 
New laws and ſtatutes, we ſay, have no retroactive effect; 
that is, they have no force or effect as to what is already 
paſted ; nor can be alledged as rules for any thing done before 
their promulgation.— Their authority is wholly as to what is 
to come, | 
Indeed we have ſome inſtances of laws that have a retroſpect, 
or retroaction, i. e. are made with expreſs deſign to extend 
to things already paſſed—Theſe we uſually call laws ex po/t 
facto. See Law, &c. | 
RETROCESSION, REeTrocessto, the act of going 
backwards; more uſually expreſſed by retrogreſſion, or retro- 
gradation, See RETROGRADATION, c. | 
RETROCESSION of the equinox. See PRECEsSION, 
RETROCESSION of curves, &c, See RETROGRADATION, 
contrary FLEXURE, Cc. 
RETROGRADA TION, or RtTROGRESS10N, the 
act or effect of a thing moving backwards. See RR T Ro- 
GRADE. 
RETROGRADATION, in aſtronomy, is an apparent motion 
of the planets, wherein they ſeem to go backwards in the eclip- 
tic, and to move contrary to the order, or ſucceſſion of the 
_ See PLANET, EcLIPTIc, Oc. 


hen a planet moves in conſeguentia, i. e. towards the follow- 


Aries to Taurus, from Taurus to Gemini, &c. that is, from 
weſt to eaſt, it is ſaid to be direct. See DIRECT. | 
When it appears for ſome days in the ſame point of the 
heavens, it is faid to be ſtationary. See STATIONARY. 
And when it goes in antecedentia, i. e. towards the antece- 
dent ſigns, or contrary to the order of the ſigns, viz. from 


eaſt to welt, it is ſaid to be retrogade, See ANTECE- 
DENTIA, SIGN, Ce. 
The 


ally make two or three retreats —Parapets are always built 


The frugality ſo much boaſted of among the ancient Romans, 


ing ſigns, or tn, Fe the order of the ſigns, as from 
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R E T 


The ſun and moon always appear direct. — Saturn, Jupiter, | 


Mars, Venus, and Mercury, ſometimes direct, ſometimes 
ſtationary, . and ſometimes retrograde, See SATURN, Ju- 
PITER, VENUS, c. 5 „„ 
The ſuperior planets are retrograde about their oppoſition with 
the ſun; the inferior ones about their conjunction. See 
OP POSITITUN and ConJUNC TION. © | 

The intervals of time between two retrogradations of the 
ſeveral planets, are unequal, — In Saturn it is a year and 13 
days; in Jupiter a year and 43 days; in Mars two years 50 
days ; in Venus one year 220 days; in 8 115 days. 
Again, Saturn continues retrogade 140 days, Jupiter 120, 
Mars 73, Venus 42, Mercury 22: yet are not the ſeveral 
retrogradations of the ſame planet conſtantly equal. 
Theſe changes of the courſes and motions of the planets are 
not real, but apparent : when viewed from the centre of the 
ſyſtem, 1. e. from the ſun, they appear always uniform 
and regular, — The inequalities ariſe from the motion and 
poſition of the earth whence they are viewed, and are thus 


accounted for, : 
Suppoſe PNO (Tab. Afronomy, Fig. 58.) a portion of the 


* 


zodiac, AB CD the earth's orbit, and EM GH Z the orbit 


of a ſuperior planet, e. gr. Saturn. And ſuppoſe the earth in 
A, and Saturn in E; in which caſe he will appear in the 
zodiac at the point O. — If now Saturn remained without 
any motion, when the earth arrives at B, he would be ſeen 
in the point of the zodiac L, and would appear to have de- 
ſcribed the arch O L, and to have moved according to the 
order of the figns from weft to eaſt, But becauſe while the 
earth is paſſing from A to B, Saturn likewiſe moves from E 
to M, where he is ſeen in conjunction with the ſun, he will 
appear to have deſcribed the arch O Q greater than that O L. 
In this ſtate, the planet is direct, and its motion, from 
weſt to eaſt, or according to the order of the ſigns. And 
its motion, now that it is in conjunction with the ſun and 
moſt remote from us, is quicker than at any other time. See 
DIRECTION. 

The earth arriving at C, while Saturn deſcribes the arch 
MG, he will be obſerved in the zodiac at R. But the earth 


being advanced to K, and Saturn to H, ſo as the line K H 


joining the earth and Saturn, be for ſome time parallel to it- 
ſelf, or nearly ſo; Saturn will be ſeen all that time in the 
fame point of the zodiac at P, and with the fame fixed ftars ; 
and is therefore ſtationary, See STATION, | 
But the earth being come to D, and Saturn arrived in oppo- 
ſition to the ſun in Z, he will appear in the zodiac in V, 
and will ſeem to have been retrograde, or to have gone back- 
wards through the arch Þ V—Thus the ſuperior planets, on 
optical conſiderations, are always retrograde, when in oppoſi- 
tion to the ſun, See SUN, Or POSITION, c. 
The arch which the planet deſcribes while thus retrograde, 
is called the arch of retrogradation, See ARCH. 
The arches of retrogradation of the ſeveral planets are not 
equal. That of Saturn is greater than that of Jupiter; that 
of Jupiter than that of Mars, &c. | 
RETROGRADATION of the nodes, is a motion of the line 
of the nodes, whereby it continually ſhifts its ſituation from 
eaſt to weſt, contrary to the order of the ſigns ; compleat- 
ing its retrograde Circulation in the compaſs of about 19 
years: after which time either of the nodes having receded 
AIM any point of the ecliptic returns to the ſame again. See 
ODE, | 
RETROGRADATION of the fun, —When the ſun is in the 
torrid zone, and has his declination, AM, (Tab. Aftronomy, 
fig. 59.) greater than the latitude of the place A Z, but either 
northern or ſouthern as that is; the ſun will appear to go 
backwards, or to be retrograde both before and after noon, 
See SUN and ZONE. | 5 
For, draw the vertical circle Z GN to be a tangent to the 
ſun's diurnal circle in G, and another ZON, through the ſun 
riſing in O. — It is evident all the intermediate vertical circles 
cut the ſun's diurnal circle twice : firſt, in the arch G O, and 
the ſecond time in the arch G I —Wherefore, as the ſun aſ- 
cends through the arch G O, it continually arrives at further 
and further verticals. But as it continues its aſcent through 
the arch GT, it returns to its former verticals ; and therefore 
is ſeen retrograde for ſome time before noon. —The ſame, it 
may be ſhewn after the fame manner, it does for ſome time 
. after noon, | | 
Hence, as the ſhadow always tends the oppoſite way to that 
of the ſun, the ſhadow will be retrograde twice every day in all 
places of the torrid zone, where the ſun's declination exceeds 
the latitude, See SHADow. ; 
RETROGRADATION, or RETROGRESSION, in the 
higher geometry, is the ſame with what we otherwiſe call 
contrary flexion, See Contrary FLEXION. | 
The retrogreſſion of curves may be thus conceived, — Sup- 
poſe a curve line A F K, (Tab. Geometry, fig. 82.) to be part- 
ly concave, partly convex, in reſpect of the right line A B, 
or in reſpect of the determinate point B; the point F which 
ſeparates the concave part of the curve from the convex, or 
which makes the end of one, and the beginning of the other, 


on 


is called the point of contrary flexion, wh 3 
tinued from F ed B's any fide on is con. 
curve is continued backwards towards A, then is F hen the 
of retrogreſſion. See POINT and CR YE the point 
RETROGRADE,* ReTroGrapdys. ſometh; 
goes backwards, or in a direction contrary _ the 99 ing t 
— Such is the motion of the lobſter, the crab, 8+ atural one. 
* The word is formed from the Latin gy 
gradior, I go. Letro, backwards 
If the eye and the object move both the ſame 
the eye much. faſter than the object; the object w 
be retrograde, i. e. to go back, or to advance the contra. 
way from what it really does. See VIS1IB II. 4% 
Hence, the planets in ſome parts of their orbits appea 
retrograde, See PLANET and RE YROGR 349 7 
RETROGRADE order, in matters of numeration, is . 
7 1. See 


» and 


Way, but 
ill appear to 


lieu of accounting 1, 2, 3, 4, we count 4, 
PROGRESSION, SERIES, NUMBER, Ge. 
RETROGRADE verſes are ſuch as give the ſame words 
ther read backwards or forwards ; called alſo reciprocal 
and recurrents. EN, OTE 
Buch is — Signa te figna temere me tangis et angis 
RETROGRESSION, or RE TROCESs 10 K, the f. 
with retrogradation, See REH ROGRAPD ATI hs 5 
RETROMINGENTS,* in natural hiſtory, a af 
= . A ) S Or 
diviſion of animals, whoſe characteriſtic is, that they ftale, o 
piſs backwards; both males and females, — Such are 1 
cats, c. See ANIMAL, | | 5 
The word is compounded of the Latin, retro, 
mingo, I make water. 
RETROPANNAGIUM,* RerTxrorannxacs, in 
our ancient law-books, after pannage ; or what is left when the 
beaſts ** _ or eat the beſt. See PAN NAG E. 
* Et debent habere retropannagium a feflo ani Martini 
feftum pur. beate Marie. Petit. in * Edu. Ill“ 
RETRO SPECT, a look or view backwards, See R x. 
T ROACTIVE. | 
RETURN, RETURN A or RETORNA in law, hath 
divers acceptations, — A 
RETURN of writs by ſheriffs and bailiffs, is a certificate made 
to the court by the ſheriff, bailiff, &c. of what is done with 
_— to the execution of the writ directed to them, See 
RIT, DD 
Such alſo is the return of a commiſſion, which is a certificate, 
or anſwer of what is done by the commiſſioners, to whom 
ſuch commiſſions, precepts, mandates, or the like, are di- 
rected, See COMM ISSITION. 
RETURN is alſo uſed in caſe of a replevin. If a man diſtrain 
cattle for rent, c. and afterwards juſtify or avow his act, 
fo as it is found lawful; the cattle before delivered unto 
him that was diſtrained, upon ſecurity given to proſecute the 
action, ſhall now be returned to him that diſtrained them, 
See Dis TRE SS, REPLE VV, and RETURNo. 
RETuRNs, RETUR N-days, or days in bank, are certain. 
days in each term, peculiarly ſet a- part for the ſeveral kinds of 
proceedings, in any cauſe to be determined, See TEAM, 
STM... EO — 
Hillary term has four ſuch returns—viz. octabis hillarii, eight 
days after. hillary day; quindena hillart, fifteen days; cra- 
Hina purificationis, the day after the purification; and ofabis 
purificationis, eight days after, incluſive. 
Eaſter term has five returns, viz. quindena paſche, fifteen 
days after eaſter ; tres paſche, three weeks after; menſe paſ- 
chez, the day-month after eaſter; guinque paſche, the day 
five weeks from eaſter ; and craſtino aſcenſionis domint, the day 
after aſcenſion- day. 1 3 
Trinity term has four returns; viz. craſtino trinitatis 5 
day after trinity; octabis trinitatis, eight days after, inch 
five; quindena trinitatis, fifteen days after; and tres fim 
tatis, three weeks after. 1 
Michaelmas term has ſix returns; viz. tres michaelis, yes 
weeks after michaelmas ; menſe michaelis, the day month a f 
michaelmas; cra/tino animarum, the day after all-fouls _— 
ftino martini, the day after martinmas day, oetab1s . 
tini, eight days after, incluſive ; and quindena Martin, 
days. See TERM. lb 2 2 
RETURN, in building, denotes a ſide, or part that falls 6. 
from the foreſide of any ſtraight work. See RI by 
RzTURNs, of a trench, in fortification, are the Ow on 
windings which form the lines of a trench. See TRE 1 
RETURN O habendo, or RETURNUM averieru, wa 
which lies for him who has avowed a diſtreſs _ * . 
and proved his diſtreſs to be lawfully taken; for re repl- 
of the cattle diftrained unto him, which before we 0 
vied by the party diſtrained, upon ſurety given 4 
action. See DTS TR ESS, RETURN, c. 5 
The ſame writ is granted when the plaint or action g 1 
by recordare, or accedas ad curiam, into the N | 
mon-pleas ; and he whoſe cattle were diſtrained, 


9 Whe. 
verſes, 


backwards, and 


2 


removed 
f com- 


I 


| fault, and does not proſecute his action. ſent out of 
RET URNU M irreplegiabile, a judicial ons reſtitution © 
| the common-pleas to the ſheriff, for the fina felt, 
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return of cattle to the owner, unjuſtly diſtrained damage- 


nd ſo found by the jury before juſtices of aſſize in 
eng or en e. default or proſecution. See 
RETURN, DisTRESs, REPLEVY, Cc. = N 
RE VE,“ REEVE, or GRE R, in ancient cuſtoms, > 
bailiff of a franchiſe, or manor ; thus called, eſpecially in the 
weſtern parts. See GREVE and BaiLI 5 
„M. du Cange derives the word from the Latin, 74 of rogdre, 
to ask; as being a tribute anciently granted princes at their 
requeſt, as a free: gift. 
Hence, /ſhire-reve, ſheriff, port-greve, church-reve, &c. See 
CHERIFF, PORT-GREVE, Oc. 


Reve, RE VA, is alſo uſed in ancient cuſtoms for a duty or | 


impoſition on merchandizes imported. See Dr v and 


Cus TOM. | | 
REVEALED religion, See RELIGION and REV EL A- 
TION. 25 ; | 
REeveaLlen theology. See the article TrroLo GY. 
REVEILLEX®, a beat of drum in the morning, intended to 
ve notice that it is day-break ; and that the ſoldiers are to 
riſe, and the centries forbear challenging. See Dr vm. 
* The word is French, formed of the verb reweiller, to awake. 
REVELATION*®*, REVETAT Io, the act of revealing, 
or making a thing public which before was a ſecret, or un- 


known. 


The word is formed from the Latin, revelo, of re and welum, 


9. d. to unvail. 


The revelation of a confeſſion made by the confeſſor, is ad- 


judged in the Romiſh church, to deſerve the moſt exemplary 

puniſhment. See CONFESSION, 55 
REVELATION is uſed, by way of eminence, for the diſco- 

veries made by God to his prophets, &c. and by them to the 

world. See r HE c v. 

The Romaniſts have two huge volumes of the revelations of 
St. Bridget. See LEGEND, VIS ION, Cc. 
REVELATION, is more particularly uſed for the diſcovery 

which God has made to the world, by the mouths of his 

prophets, of certain points of faith and duty, which they 
could not learn from natural reaſon. See NATURE, 

RE AS ON, FAITEH, c. 
Religion is divided into natural religion, and revelation or 

revealed religion. See RELIGION. | 8 
The Chriſtian revelation is that made by Chriſt, and his apo- 
ſtles, in the new teſtament—The Jewiſh revelation is that 
made by Moſes and the prophets, in the old teſtament. See 
Bit, Perner, Se. „ 
A late author obſerves, ſomewhat invidiouſly, that it is the 
common method of all new revelations, to be built on pre- 
cedent ones. — Thus, the miſſion of Moſes to the Iſraelites, 
ſuppoſes a former revelation to Abraham, &c. The miſſion 
of Chriſt ſuppoſes that of Moſes ; and the pretended miſſion 
of Mahomet, ſuppoſes the miſſion of Chriſt. The miſſion 
of Zoroaſter to the Perſians, ſuppoſes the religion of the 
Magi, &c. | | | | 85 

The general foundation of all revelation is this, that God 
is pleaſed man ſhould know ſomething relating to himſelf, 
his own nature, diſpenſation, &c. which the natural facul- 
ties he was pleaſed to create him withal, could not attain to; 
and that he requires ſome duty or ſervice at our hands, more 
than what neceſſarily follows from the relation we are under 
to him as our creator, preſerver, &c, 

Particular or occafional revelations have their particular ge- 
nius's, characteriſtics, and deſigns—That made by Moſes and 
the prophets, chiefly related to the nation of the Jews, con- 
lidered as the deſcendants of Abraham: its deſign ſeems to 
have been to reſcue that people from their ſlavery ; to ſettle | 
them in a new plantation; to give them a ſet of laws; to 
new form their manners ; to ſupport them under difficulties 


A 
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hands of the Romans, but to reſtore and re-eſtahliſn the 
world, who had loſt their original righteouſneſs, and were 
become ſlaves of ſin; to preach repentance and remiſſion; 
and at laſt to ſuffer death, that all who believed in him; 
might not die, but have everlaſting life. . , _. 
Such is the tenor and defign of the Chriſtian revelation; 
which in the event, was ſo far from being what it had been 
apprehended to be, by the people to whom it was firſt pro- 
miſed ; that it proved the very reverſe ; and inſtead of re- 
eſtabliſhing and confirming the other branches of their rewe- 
lation, ſuperſeded, and ſet them all aſidè The pale was now 


broken down, and the being of the ſeed of Abraham, ceaſed 


to be a privilege; all the world being invited on the ſame 
terms with the Jews. Loy Ina 
The conſequence was; that the Jews denying this to be the 
Meſſiah that had been promiſed to them, as not able to ſee 
the propheſies fulfilled in him, for want of the typical mean- 
ings thereof, were. generally excluded from the privileges of 
that miſſion which had been ſuppoſed wholly intended for 
them ; and had their ruin compleated from the very means 
whence they expected their redemption, See TYPE, 
'PRopPHECY, SS. | 


REVE LS#, entertainments of dancing, masking, gaming, 


acting comedies, farces, &c. anciently very frequent in inns 
of courts, at certain ſeaſons, and in noblemens houſes, &c. 
but now much diſuſet. | CET, 

* The word is formed from the French, »eweriller, to awake; as 
alluding to the night ſeaſon, when they were chiefly held. 
The officer who has the direction, or ordering of the revels, 

at court, is called the ma/ter of the revels, See MASTER. 


REVENUEZ, the yearly rent, or profits ariſing to a man 


from his lands, poſſeſſions, Sc. See RENT. 
*The word is French, formed from rewenir, to return—Whence 


revenue is ſometimes alſo uſed in ancient authors for a return: 


as tle rewvenne of Eaſter. See RETURN. © | 


The revenue of this manor conſiſts in tiths, rents, c: See 


MAN OR, TIT EH, Sc. 


The revenues of the Engliſh clergy were firſt fixed by king 


Ethelwolf, anno 855 ; who granted them for ever, the tithe- 


of all goods, and the tenth part of all the lands of England, 


free from all ſecular ſervice, taxes, impoſitions, c. See 
TETRA TEERSyYe, ͥ oi enboRem 75,3, 
The certain revenues of the king of England were ancientl 
greater than thoſe of any king in Europe; and till the time 
of the civil wars they enjoyed in domains and fee-farm rents 
almoſt enough to diſcharge all the ordinary expences of the 
crown, without any tax or impoſition on the ſubject. See 
Tax, Ec. | ns 


Upon the-reſtauration, the crown revenues being found much 


alienated, and the crown charges intreafed ; the parliament 


ſettled a yearly revenue of 1;2c0;z000/. upon the king; ſo 


much as the former «crown revenues fell ſhort of that ſum, 
to be raiſed oh goods exported and imported, 'upon liquors, 


and fir&-hearths, See D rv, G. 
At the death of king Charles IT. the revenue amounted to 
1, 800, 200 l. per ann. — In king James the ſecond's time, it 


was raiſed to 2, ooo, ooo l. which. was computed to be one 


tenth of the revenues of the whole kingdom. 


At the ſame time, the revenues of the king of France were 
computed at ſeven millions ſterling; and thoſe of the ſtates 


kind, fee POLITICAL arithmetic. 


of Holland; at three millions For more particulars of this 


uditors of the REVENUE. See AUDITOR, 


EVENUE, REVENu, in hunting, a fleſhy maſs or lump 
formed chiefly of a cluſter of whitiſh worms. on the heads of 
deer, and occaſioning them to caſt their horns, by gnawing 


the roots thereof. See Heap, gc. 
The revenue diſtilled, is faid to help women in travel. 


and dangers of their enemies, from an opinion of their being RzvtNvE is alſo uſed for a hew tail of a partridge, grow- 


under the immediate direction and appointment of God; to 
keep them from intermixing again with their neighbours, | 
from an opinion of their being a choſen people, and of a 


* 


ing out after the Joſs of a former. — The revenue is meaſured 
by fingers: thus they ſay a partridge of two, three, four 
ngers revenue, = | 


Meſſiah to be born among them; and to lay a foundation for j REVERBERATION*,ReverBeRATI10, in phyſics, 


a reſtoration, in caſe of their being oppreſſed, from the opi- 
non of a deliverer—To ſome or other of theſe ends do all the | 
old teſtament propheſies ſeem to tend. . 


The Chriſtian revelation is founded on a part of the Jewiſh, | - 


The Meſſiah promiſed in the one, is revealed in the other; 
All the reſt of the Jewiſh revelation, which related peculiarly 
to the Jewiſh people, is here ſet aſide; and only that part 
of it which was to affect the world in general, we mean that 
relating to the coming of the Meſſiah, is here built upon. 
ee Mess IAH. | 
ndeed it muſt be owned the Jews ever looked on this as pe- 
culiar to themſelves, as any of the reſt : the Meſſiah was pro- 


N upon the taking place of this new revelation, a new 
= was opened—This part of the old revelation, it was 

8 was all typical, or allegorical; and the propheſies re- 

ns creto, not to be underſtood in their primary or literal 
e. The Meſſiah was not to be the reſtorer of the Jewiſh 


Vor, and liberties, which were now fallen into the 


* 


the act of a body repelling or reſlecting another, after its im- 


pinging thereon, See REFLECTION. 


* The word is formed from the Latin; re and verbero, 9. d. I beat 
again. 585 4 


In the glaſs-mens furnaces the flame reverberates, or betids 
back again, to ſcorch the matter on all ſides. See GLass 
and FuRNACE, Echos are occaſioned by the reverberation 
of ſounds from arched obſtacles. See Ec Ho. 


everberation and reſilition refer to the ſame action; only the 


one to the agent, the other to the patient. A poliſhed body 
reverberates the rays all around: the reſilition of the rays does 


not ariſe from their ſtriking againſt the ſoli | ies, 
miſed to them; he was to be their deliverer, their reſtorer, | See . ING pats en 


REFLECTION. 


REvERBERATION, in chymiſtry, denotes a kind of cireula- 
tion of the flame, by means of a reverberatory ; or the return 
of the flame from the top of the furnace, back to the bottom, 
chiefly uſed in calcination, 


ALX, and CALCINATION. 
Reverberation is of two kinds, The firſt with a cloſe fire ; 


See REVERBERATORY, 
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that is, in a reverberatory furnace, where the flame has no 
vent a- top; being covered with a dome, or capital, which re- 
pels it's action back on the matter, or the veſſel that contains 


it, with increaſed vehemence, - - 
After this manner, are refining, the diſtillation of acid ſpirits, 


c. performed, See DISTILLATIONandREFINING. 
 Reverberation with an open fire, is that performed in a fur- 
nace or reverberatory whoſe regiſters are all open ; uſed in cal- 


cination, Oc, 


AIR, Oc. 
REVERBERATORY, or REvERBERATING furnace, 


is a chymical furnace built cloſe all around, and covered a- top 
with a capital of bricks or tiles, ſo as not to give any vent to 
the heat or flame, but to determine it to reverberate or turn 
back from the brick work with new force, upon the matters 
placed at bottom. See REVERBERATION. 
When the fire has no vent or paſſage a- top, it is a whole re- 


2 z 
1 


only the 
the flame, it is called a f reverberatory, 


The reverberating furnace is chiefly uſed in the fuſion and 
calcination of metals, and minerals, and on other occaſions | 
where the moſt intenſe heat is required, as in aſſaying, &c. 
Whence it is alſo called the melting furnace, and aſſaying fur- 


R 


R 


- ſome people are guilty of, who are even abſent from the place 
where you ſee them, and are never preſent 


REVERS. Battery de REE RGB. See the article BATTERY, 


REVERSATA arma. See the article ARM A, 
REVERSEY®, in law, &c.—To reverſe, ſignifies to undo, re- 


REVERSE, of a medal, coin, c. denotes the ſecond, or 
backſide; in oppoſition to the head or principal figure. See 


Corn, MEeDpar, &c. | 
F. Chamillart, a jeſuit, has an expreſs diſſertation on this | 
point, whether or no the reverſes of medals have always a re- 


REVERSE, in fencing, a back-ſtroke, See G ARD, Fzn- 


REVERSED, in heraldry, 


REVERSE D falon, in architecture. 
REVERSING, or RENVERSTINO, in muſic, the in- 
verting the order of the parts; that is, placing the higher 


R 


nace. 
EVEREN D, REVERENDus, a title of reſpect given to 


eccleſiaſtics. See TITLE and QUALITY. 
The religious abroad are called reverend fathers ; abbeſſes, 


prioreſſes, &c. are called reverend mothers. See ABBOT, 


RELrrGcrnous, Se. | 
With us, biſhops are right reverend; and archbiſhops mo/? 


reverend—In France their biſhops, archbiſhops, and abbots, 
are all alike reverendiſſime's, moſt reverend. See BIS HOP, c. 
EVERIE, a term purely French, frequently uſed of late 
in Engliſh, to fignify a delirium, raving, or diſtraction—It 
is an ill ſign when the patient falls into a reverie. 


Hence alſo REvERy comes to be uſed for any ridiculous, 
extravagant imagination, action, or propoſition ; a chimera 


or viſion—Thus we ſay 


for a deep, diſorderly muſing, or meditation; equivalent to 
what we popularly call a brown-fludy—Thus : a little diſtra- 


| time, as baſs; and all this, in ſuch manner, as that the har- 


miſed a treatiſe expreſs, | | 
A reverſed fugue or counterfugue, called by the Italians, per 


_ contrarii movementi, is when the guida falls, and the other in- 
ſtead of imitating by falling, imitates by riſing ; or a figure 
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See CALCINATION, FIRE, HEAT, 


when the middle of the capital is open, and 


des cloſe, ſo that there is only a half circulation of 


USION, Ass A, Cc. 


See FURNAcE, FIRE, 


See DE- 


LIRIUM. 


„authors obtrude abundance of their 


reveries upon us for ſolid truths. 
But the moſt ordinary uſe of revery among Engliſh writers is 


ction I would allow ; but for that continued ſeries of rewer:es 
any where, it is 


inexcuſeable. 


peal, or make void. See REPEAL, AN Nur, &c. 
*The word is formed of the Latin, re, again, and ver ſus, turned. 


gard to the emperors or empreſſes whoſe heads are repreſented 
on the front ſide of the medal? he ſays, that till of late the 
antiquaries have made no doubt of it; but that there are 


now ſeveral authors of another opinion. 


CING, Ec. DEPT | | 
a thing turned backwards, or 


See INVERSE and INvERSION, 


upſide down. 
See TALON. 


part or treble, in the room of the lower part or baſs. See 


PART, Bass, TREBLE, c. 
Reverſing is frequently practiced in figurative counterpoint, 
where the baſs ſerves as treble ; and the treble, at the ſame 


mony, though very different, is yet as correct as before the 
reverſing, when the parts were in their natural order, 
To know how to diſpoſe the parts, ſo as the reverſing may 
not do any damage, is a ſecret, whereon M. Broſſard has pro- 


r arſin and theſin, See AR sls. 


his heirs ; after the expiration of the term for which they 
were given or granted to another. See Do N AT ION, Ec, 


e 
E VERSION. RE VERS 1o, in law, is defined by Coke, 
a returning of lands, Cc. into the poſſeſſion of the donor, or 


The word has a double acceptation—The firſt is, jus rever- 
tendi cum ſtatus poſſeſſions defecerit, which is no more than an 


intereſt in the land, when the occupation or poſſeſſion of it 
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parted with for a time, ceaſeth, and is 
ſon of the alienees, aſſignees, 
effectually returns to the donor, his hei ' 
it was derived. analy aſligns whence 
This is the moſt ptoper ſignification of the word, which: 
rived from revertor : Et aptè dici non poteft you, Which is de. 
revertatur in facto. Littlet. | er auteguam 
The difference between a reverſion and a row cl 4. 
this, that a remainder is 2 and en conſiſtz 
to any man but him that granteth or eonye 0 or belong 
8 See REMAIN DER. 7 the land, 
hereas a reverſion is to himſelf, from Who 
ance of the land, c. proceeded, and is 9 Convex. 
as to his heirs alſo—And yet fometimes reverſion i : 
ded with remainder. 18 Confoun.. 
For the values of reverſions, or eſtates in er, 
book of tables for renewing and purchaſing calle by little 
leaſes, printed at Cambridge in 1700, and bnd church 
Sir Iſaac Newton, furniſhes us with a Very uſeful oY by 
ſhews what one pound due at the end of any tinker Which 
to come, not excecding 40, is worth in ready mon of y 
Os 7o Os and 10 per cent. per annum. J at 5, 
uppoſe, it required, what 1 J. due a year hence ; 
ready mony: to find this by the Se operating T 5 
thod is this—Let 100 J. with the intereſt of a year ada * 
it, be the firſt term in the rule of three; 100 J. the { = 
and 1 J. the third; (for as 100 J. with its intereſt goin t 
the end of the year, is to a bare 100 J. then due: ſo «he : 
with its growing intereſt, be to the decreaſe of x /. at they, 5 
end) then, at 6/. e. gr. and 10 J. per cent, the wok wit 
ſtand thus : | gs 
As, 106. 100 : : 1. . 0,9433071, or 18s, 10, 3 
1 vers. og © 


determine: 
ned in 
grantees, or their 15 


bet. 


Whence it appears, that 1 /. due a year hence, at 67 per 


cent, is worth 18 s, 10 d. ; and at 10 per cent 
So that 18 s. 104. 5 ready money, is wotth Ks x 5 
a year hence at 6 per cent; and 18s, 2 d. ready ww 18 
worth 20 5. to be paid a year hence at 10 per cent * 
INTEREST. 2 1 
But this table ſhortens the work To find by it how to renew 
a leaſe of 21 years, that hath but one year lapſed, at the rate 
of 10 per cent; look into the ſame, and under the rate of in- 
tereſt mentioned, and right againſt 21 years, in the common 
angle of meeting, you have 25. 84. 2, which is the fine to 
be paid to renew one year lapfed in the ſaid leaſe; ſuppoling 
the rent to be x J. per annum. For it is 21 years before the 
leaſe is compleated, in which time the fine of 2 5, 8 d. l, will 
amount to 20 . and therefore by paying that fine, the leaſe 
may fairly be made up again. 
Suppoſe again, an eſtate in fee-fimple, whoſe real value is 
100 I. but mortgaged, or leafed out for 20 years; what is the 
reverſion of it now worth at 6 J. per cent. intereſt?—By the 
table you find, that 1 J. to be paid 20 years hence, is worth 
but 6s. 24.3, and multiplying that with 100, you will 
find 100 times 65. is 30 J. cos. oo d. 100 times 2d. or 
200 d. makes oO J. 16s. 8 d. and 100 times 3, or 300g. 
makes oO J. 65. 3 d. the ſum is 311, 25. 11 d. which i 
the preſent value of 100 J. to be paid 20 years hence, 


I IEF 


ſhall fall, 
The ſecond js, when the poſſeſſion and eſtate, which was 


| 
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Tn of reverſions ſhewing what 1 J. due any number off 
3 — hence, under 155 is worth in ready money at 5, 6, 7, 8, 
and 10 per cent. | 
4 5 per Cent. b per Cent. ½ per Cent. I8 per Cent. toper Cent. 
4 5. d. q.] s. d. q. 8. d. .] s. d. g. FE . d. . 
1 ig 218 10 118 80 8 6018 20 
2 i 12117 ien $2417 1 35 46 01 
317 3116 9 2 16 33] 15101] 15 © 3 
416 F115 10015 30[14 8113 80 
5 | 15 8 o| 14 11114 31ſi2 78 [12 50 
76 114 110114 :10þ13 40113 7015 8t 32 
714 2213 32] 12 5 111 8 010 30 
gig 0 8409: 0 S486 7 23 30-0 #1 9 "40 
12 10 2 | 11 10 010 10 210 00] 8 53 
Re 12 3.7.7 +} 139 2 0 9 301 7 $2. 
J!... ©3237 7 00 
(( 01037 7 27 7 6 4 2 
13110 71] 9 42 A IN TT OT TI 
1410 10 8 100 7 90 0 Y 237 4. 30 
ef 9 127 3 40a] 7 got 0 a2} s 01 
169 20] 7102| 9 1 5100| 4 41 
\ 17 , $0] © 407 5 43} $17 1 
VVV 
19 CHILE OS /, GEES FELT 3 IO 
27 CELLO 238.420 4.4:42.4.14.4; 
[251 3 04 3.599 £30061 241 $1 9 B23 
14 0100] 5.64] 4 60] 3 80] 2 $2 
141 5 $0] 5.39] 4 #3] 3 43} 2 23 
16 21] 41} 41 rf} 3:1 35 2 0: 
25 [10 3 4 Bol 3 81] 21101 1 100 
%%% ² bK 
7+ 3 C3 4-34 3+ 4» 8 
$1 £2041 / /// / 
20] 4101] 3 81] 2 92] 2 13] 1 30 
4204.4. 7 21-3 d 1.24 T4534 4.1647 4: 2-1 
UT <6 TT SST ST SE + 1007 £20 
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REVERSION of ſeries, in algebra, is a method of finding a 
natural number from its logarithm given ; or the ſine from 


be cut off from any point in the axis. See SERIES. See 
alſo LoGARITHM, SINE, ORDINAT E, &c. 

REVERT, inlaw—A thing is ſaid to revert when it returns 
or falls back to its firſt owner. See RE VERSIOONx. 


or are revertible—Apanages, or portions of younger ſons of 
kings, are granted on condition of reverſion. See AP AN- 
NAGE, | 

REVESTIARY, orREvesTRY. See VEST Rx. 


off; to ſee if the companies be compleat, as to number and 
good condition; or to receive their pay, or the like. 
The general always reviews his troops before they go into 


REVIEW in chancery—A bill of REvinw is, where the 
cauſe has been heard, and a decree therein ſigned and enrolled; 


cree or ſome new matter is diſcovered in time after the de- 
cree made, See DECREE—A bill of review is not exhibi- 
ted but by leave of the court. See BI LI, CHANCERy, Ce. 


printed, taken off after correcting the firſt, See PR 1 N- 

TING, | | 
REVIVER. See the article RE VIVvOR. 
REVIVIFICATION, orResvsciTATION, in chy- 
if miſtry, the art of reſtoring a mixed body to its firſt ſtate, 

tion, or the like, 

Thus cinnabar and other preparations of mercury are re- 

vived or revivified into fluid mercury—Olaus Borrichius 

aſſures us, that having tormented mercury with ſeveral 
- fires, for the ſpace of a whole year; having reduced it 
into water, turbith, into aſhes, &c, it revivified, and re- 
ſumed its firſt form in the middle of the flames, by the attra- 
ction of {alt of tartar, See ME ROURx. | | 
Gold, and other metals, it is ſaid, may be recovered or revi- 
vified into running mercury, by the uſe of certain falts, which 
penetrating the ſubſtance of the metals, abſorb the fixing ſul- 


its arch; or the ordinate of an ellipſis from an area given to 


All honours, and royal fees, alienated, revert to the crown; 


REVIEW, in war, the ſhew or appearance of a body of 
troops, ranged in form of battle, and afterwards made to file 


winter quarters, c. See QUARTER. \ 


but ſome error in law appears in the body of thede- | 


REVISE, among printers, a ſecond proof of a ſheet to be | 


after it had been altered and diſguiſed by diſſolution, calcina- | 
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1 pher or cement by which the mercury was before bound into 
a malleable maſs. See METAL, Gol p, Sc. 
[REVYIVIE IE D antimony. See the article ANTIMONY: 
RE VIVIN G, in law, a renewing of rents and actions; 
after they had been extinguiſhed, See RENT, ExT1n- 
GUISHMENT, Sc. | 5 
RE VIVOR, or RE VIVE in law A bill f RE VIV OR 
is where a bill has been exhibited in chancery againſt one who 
anſwers; but before the cauſe is heard, or at leaſt before the 
decree is enrolled, one of the parties dies. 
In this caſe, a bill of revivor muſt be brought; praying 
the former proteedings may ſtand revived; and be put in 
the ſame condition as at the time of the abatement. See 
BiLL. „ | 
REVOCATION, RzvocarTro; in law, the act of re- 
voking, calling back, or annulling a power, grant, &c, made 
before, See REPEALING. | 
The revocation of an offer after it is accepted of is invalid 
All preceding wills or teſtaments are revoked by the laſt—A 
prior clauſtral is revocable at pleaſure—The revocation of the 
edit of Nants was fatal to the French proteſtants. See 
Epicr, 
REVOLUTIONS, in politics, denotes a grand turn or 
change of government, See GOVERNMENT. | 
* 'The word is formed from the Latin, re-votvo, to roll backwards. 
There are no ftates in the world but have undergone frequent 
revolutions— The abbot de Vertot has furniſhed us with two 
or three good hiſtories, of the revolutions of Sweden, the re- 
volutions of Rome, Cc. 
The REVOLUTION, uſed by way of eminence, denotes the 
great turn of affairs in England in 1688; when king 
James II. abdicating, the prince and princeſs of Orange 
were declared king and queen of England, c. See AB- 
8 
REVOLUTION, in geometry, The motion of any figure 
quite round a fixed line as an axis, is called the revolution 
of that figure; and the figure ſo moving is ſaid to revolve, 
See Ax Is. 
Thus a right angled triangle revolving round one of its 
legs, as an axis, generates by that revolution, a cone. See 
CON E. 
REvoLUuTION, in aſtronomy, denotes the period of a ſtar, 
planet, comet, or other phænomenon; or its courſe from any 
point of its orbit, till it return to the ſame, See PLANET, 
PzR1o0D, &c. 
The planets have a twofold revolution the one about their 
own axis, uſually called their diurnal rotation, which conſti- 
tutes what we call their day. See DiuRN AT and Day.,— 
The other about the ſun, called their annual revolution, or 


Saturn according to Kepler, makes his annual revolution in 
the ſpace of 29 years, 174 days, 4 hours, 58' 25 30'”, 
Jupiter in 11 years, 317 days, 14 hours, 49' 31” 56”. 
Mars in 1 year, 321 days, 23 hours, 31' 56” 49/”, Venus 
in 224 days, 17 hours, 44 55 14". Mercury in 87 
days, 23 hours, 14 24”, See SATURN, JUPITER, 
MARS, e. 7 
REVULSION, REVVTs 10, in medicine, the turning a 
flux of humours, from one part of the body to another either 


VATION, Ec. 3 
In very dangerous wounds, where the loſs of blood is great, 
and the ſtopping it ſpeedily enough. impracticable; it is uſual 
to open a vein in ſome remote part, to cauſe a revulſion; that 
is, to turn the courſe of the blood from the former part, to 
that where the aperture is made. See PHLEBO TOM x. 
Kevulſiuns are alſo cauſed by cupping, friction, &c. See 
CureinGand FRICTION. | 
REVULSI1ON is alſo uſed for a ſpontaneous turn, or re- flux 
of humours in the body. Sudden diſeaſes are occaſioned by 
great revulſions of humours, which fall all at once on cer- 
tain parts. Db Hts 5 *s | 
RHABDOIDES, Pagqoedns, in anatomy, a name given the 
ſecond true ſuture of the skull; called alſo the ſagettal ſuture. 
See Su ruRE and SA GITTALIs. | 
The word is formed from the Greek, pag. rod, or ſtaff, 
and ed &., form. ä 
RHABDOLOGY, or RABDOL OO x, in arithmetic, a 
name ſometimes given to the method of performing the two 
moſt difficult and operoſe rules, viz. multiplication and divi- 
lion, by the two eaſieſt, viz, addition and ſubſtraction; by 
means of two little rods or laminæ, whereon are inſcribed 
the ſimple numbers, and which are to be ſhifted according to 
certain rules, Ik 
Theſe rods are what we popularly call Nepair's bones, from 
their inventor, a Scotiſh baron, who likewiſe invented loga- 
rithms, —For their deſcription and uſe, ſee N =P A1 R's$-bones. 
RHABDOMANCY®, an ancient method of divination, 
performed by means of rods, or ſtaves, See DIVIN A- 
TION, | 
* Whenceits name, from the Greek, p ag, rod, and uayrea, 
divination, | 
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period; conſtituting their ear. See ANN AL and EAR. 


neighbouring, or oppoſite part. See Humour, DERI- 
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St Jerom makes mention of this kind of divination, in his 
commentary on Hoſeah, chap, iv. 12, where the prophet ſays 
in the name of God, my people ask council at their ſtocks; and 
their ſtaff declareth unto them : which paſlage that father un- 
derſtands of the Grecian rhabdomancy. 
The ſame he finds over again in Ezekiel xxi. 21, 22, where 
the prophet ſays, for the king of Babylon flood at the parting 
of the way, at the head of the two ways, to uſe divina- 
tion ; he made his arrows bright : or as St Jerom renders it, he 
mixed his arrows, he conſulted with - images, he looked in the 


liver. a 
If it be the ſame kind of divination that is mentioned in the 


two paſſages; rhabdomancy muſt have been the ſame ſuperſti- 


tion with belomancy, See BE LO MAN Cx. 
In effect the two are ordinarily con founded - The ſeventy 
themſelves tranſlate the E1gn of Ezekiel by ßagd O, a rod; 


though in ſtrictneſs it ſignify an arrow. 3 
This, however, is certain, the inſtruments of divination men- 


tioned by Hoſeah, are different from thoſe of Ezekiel. In 


the former, it is, My et/o, VD maflo, his wood his ſtaff: in 
the latter, EDynN hhitfim, arrows. Though it is poſſible they 


might uſe rods or arrows indifferently ; the military men ar- 


rows, and the reſt rods. | 
It appears by the laws of the Friſones, that the ancient inha- 
bitants of Germany practiced rhabdomancy—The Scythians 
were likewiſe acquainted with the uſe hereof ; and Herodotus 
obſerves, lib. iv. That the women among the Alani ſought 
and gathered together fine ſtraight rods or wands, and uſed them 
in the like ſuperſtition. | 
RHACHIT IS, Pax iris, in medicine, See Rico KE Ts. 
RH AGA DES, Payad«ss, in medicine, a Greek term uſed for 
the chaps or clefts in the lips, hands, anus and other ſoft parts 
of the body. 
Rhagades are a ſort of fiſſures, or little chapped ulcers of the 
oedematous kind; formed of a ſharp ſaline humour, and or- 
caſioning a great contraction, and ſtreightening of the part, 
which is by this means ſhrivelled up like a wet parchment 
when held to the fire. See OEDEMA. a 
They are chiefly on the fundament, the neck of the womb, 
the præputium, lips, &c. ſometimes even in the mouth; in 
which caſe the patient is not able to ſpeak, chew, or the like. 
They are ſometimes moiſt, and of a cancerous nature, eatin 
deep, and difficult of cure; but are more commonly of a les 
malignant tendency, being the conſequences of a diarrhæa, 
dyſentery, or the like. See Tumor, ULces, Ec. 
RHAGOIDESF®, paysei, in anatomy, the ſecond coat, 
or tunic of the eye; more uſually called zvea, See UVE A 
and CHOROIDES. 
* Tt has its name rhagoides, as reſembling a grape-ſtone. 


In the tunica rhagoides is the hole called the pupil. See PUPIL. 
RHAPONTIC UM, a medicinal root, in form reſembling 

rhubarb ; and nearly of the ſame virtues, whence it is ſome- 

times called Turkiſh rhubarb. 1 


* It was called 7haponticum, g. d. root of Pontus; becauſe chiefly 
produced in the country of Pontus in Aſia. | 


It is frequently mixed with rhubarb by thoſe who ſend that 
drug into Europe: they are diſtinguiſhed by this, that the 
rhubarb is uſually in roundiſh pieces, the internal ſtreaks or 
lines whereof run tranſverſe, and rhaponticum in longiſh 
pieces, having its ſtreaks running lengthwiſe - Beſides, that 
rhaponticum chewed in the mouth, leaves a viſcidity behind it, 
which rhubarb does not. See RHUBARB. | 

The ſcarcity of the rhaponticum of the Levant, occaſions the 
mountain. rhaponticum, or monk's rhubarb, to be frequently 
ſubſtituted for it, which is a wild fort of lapathum, by botaniſts 
called alpinum They are diſtinguiſhed by this, that the for- 
mer is yellow without, and reddiſh within ; but the latter 
blackiſh without and yellow within, 

Dr. Quincy,. however, confounds the two, when he ſays, 
the rhaponticum grows plentifully in England; and that it is 
only uſed as an alterative, and does not come up to a ca- 
thartic. | | 

It is certain, what now obtains in the ſhops, under the name 
of rhaponticum, is no other than the mountain rhapontic, or 
monk's rhubarb ; and is much inferior in virtue to the ha- 
ponticum verum. | 

RHAPSODI, Palo, RR AYSO DIS 7s, in antiquity, | 

| perſons who made a buſineſs of ſinging pieces of Homer's 
poems, | | 
Cuper informs us, that the rhapſod: were clothed in red 
when they ſung the Iliad ; and in blue when they ſung the 
Odyſlee. 

"They performed on the theatres ; and ſometimes for prizes, in 
conteſts of poetry, ſinging, c. 

After the two antagoniſts had finiſhed their parts, the two 
pieces, or papers they were wrote in, were joined together 
again; whence the name, viz, from are, ſus, I join to- 
gether ; and dn, ode, ſong. | 
But there muſt have been other rhupſodi of more antiquity 
than theſe ; people who compoſed heroic poems, or ſongs in 


| own, or other people's compoſition, as might beſt 


RHAPSODOMANCY, Palulouerre, 


RHAPSODY, Pace, in antiquity, a diſcourſe in verſe, 


RHETORIANS, Rat To 11, a ſect of heretics in Egypt, 


RHETORIC®, RB ETORIc A, the art of ſpeaking copi- 


deſires.— The end of rhetoric, the 


Characters in RHETORIC, See the article CHAR 5 22 
RHE TORICAIL Numbers, Ses the article Ny "RHEUM, 
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praiſe of heroes and great men, and ſung their 25 
tions from town to town for a livelihood : of which Ngo 
pro 


le 
was Homer himſelf, on 
Hence, ſome critics inſtead of the former Origin 
rhapfodift from ßac do aur, to fing with a 1, 
the hand, which it ſeems was the badge of ah Tod in 
rhapſodi, © primitiye 
Philochorus, again, derives the word from der 
q. d. u ναννιο,, to compoſe ſongs or nod 1 
the authors of the poems they ſung. This opi 
5 inclines, reduces theſe rhapſodi to the ſeco q which 
In effeR, it is probable that they were all of the . way 
whatever diſtinction ſome authors may imagine ame cla, 
their buſineſs was to ſing or rehearſe poems, "> age = 
eir 
g ſerve the; 
purpoſe, the getting of a penny—$So t © their 
hend it any injury — So le. 1 4Ppre. 
ballad-ſingers ; many of whom, no doubt, pen ras of our 
ditties. After Homer's time, it is no wonder th ell own 
themſelves altogether to his pieces, for which 8 
the utmoſt veneration; nor is it ſurpriſing they "A ne: 
ſtages, Sc. and diſpute the point of recitation in 2 


» fetch the wong 


þ $ vo; 
N if th y were 
nion, to 


markets, | 


5 . . 4 a in 
of divination performed by pitching on a paſſage * pr Kid 
hazard, and reckoning on it as a prediction of what was op oi 
to paſs, See DIVINAT ION and CHñAN CE TR - 
There were various methods of practicing 7) | 
Sometimes they wrote ſeveral verſes or 8 
ſo many pieces of wood, paper, or the like; ſhook ne 
8 in an urn, and drew out one, which was accounted the 

of, 
Sometimes they caſt dice on a table, whereon verſes were 
wrote ; and that whereon the dye lodged, contained the pre- | 
diction. | | F 
A third manner was by opening a book, and pitch; 
ſome verſe, at firſt ſight. This method they 3 
called the ſortes prænęſtinæ; and, afterwards, according to © 
poet thus made uſe of, ſortes homerice, ſortes virgiliane, vc 
See SoRTEsS. 1 


ſung or rehearſed by a rhapſodiſt. See RHAPSODI. 
Others will have rhapſody properly to ſignify a colleQion of 
verſes, eſpecially thoſe of Homer; which having been a long 
time diſperſed in pieces and fragments, were at length by Pi- 
ſiſtratus's order, digeſted into books, called rhapſedies : from 
the Greek par, ſuo, I ſew; and «dn, ſong, | 

Hence among the moderns, rhapſedy is alſo uſed for an aſſem- 
blage of paſſages, thoughts, and authorities, raked together 
from divers authors, to compoſe ſome new piece, —Liplius's 
politics makes ſuch a rhapſody, wherein there is nothing of the 
author's own, but conjunctions, and particles, 


denominated from their leader Rhetorius. 
The diſtinguiſhing doctrine of this hereſiarch, as repreſented 
by Philaſtrius, was, that he approved of all the hereſies before 
him; and taught that they were all in the right, —But what 
Philaſtrius mentions of him appears ſo abſurd and ridiculous 
that St Auguſtin, Hæreſ. 7. could not perſuade himſelf it was 


true, 


ouſly on any ſubject, with all the advantages of beauty and 
force, SeeSPEAKING, 


* The word is Greek, formed from Pyroelun, of fte, dich! 
ſpeak ; whence pyTop, ſpeaker, orator, &c. 


Lord Bacon defines rhetoric, very philoſophically, the art of 
applying and addreſſing the difates of reaſon to the fancy, 
and of recommending them there, ſo as to affect the will and 
ſame author obſerves, l 
to fill the imagination with ideas and images, which may al 
fiſt nature, without oppreſſing it. See I. AC E and IM. 
G INAT ION. TN | 

Voſſius defines rhetoric the faculty of diſcovering what eve} 
ſubje& affords of uſe for perſuaſion, —Hence, as every 2 
muſt invent arguments to make his ſubject prevail; dilpoſ 
thoſe arguments thus ſound out in their proper places: and = 
them the embelliſhments of language proper to the "_ ji 
and, if this diſcourſe be to be delivered in public, utter t * 
with that decency and force which may ſtrike the reader: 7 g 
toric becomes divided into four parts, invention, diſpoſition, 
cution and pronunciation; each whereof ſee under its he 
head, InvEnTION, DisPosITION, Erocur 00 
and PRONUNCIATION. rom 
Rhetoric and oratory differ from each other as the e ar 
the practice; the rhetorician being he who prefer 
of eloquence ; and the orator he who uſes them 3 aan 
and ſpeaks elegantly, c. —Ordinarily, however, tre 

uſed indifferently for each other. See ORATORT: 


0 5 , , iv 
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ts ſome compoſitions wherein roſes are the chief ingredient, ; 
as diarrhodon, &c. See DIARRHODON, c. Hence 


alſo, RHoDosACCHARUM, i. e. ſugar of roſes, &c. Sec 
See HUMOUR. Soars. , Jug ſes, 


' M-, RREZUMA, Pepe, a thin ſerous humour, occa- 
N — oozing out of the glands about the mouth and throat. 


+ The word is forihed from the Greek, jew, flo, I flow. _ [| RHOMBOIDES, in geometry, a quadrilateral figure, whoſe 

j f rheum, uſually happening after taking cold, oc- . » IN ge ; Litres 3 , 

eee ee and Ae of the fauces, lungs, &c. | 1 are unequal; but of oppoſite ones equal. Sce 

See FLuxion and DEFLUXION,  _ Or, rhomboides is a quadrilateral figure, whoſe oppoſite ſides 

2 . | ſuch hu- b . y ; A: o . 18 7 . _ bo 4 's Wi 

Ruzvum is alſo uſed for a catarrh, or a defluxion of and angles are equal ; but is neith lateral ngu- 
1 on the trachea, and the neighbouring parts; occaſion- * 8 . 15 neither EQUUATETAL nor equiangu 


ing a coughingy ſpitting, hoarſes, running at ty . | Such i the figure NOPQ, Tab, Geomerry, fig. 24. ge 
The rheum 1s not cauſed by a pituita falling from the brain has pe Nang of finding the area of a rhomboides. See 
on _ 7 a the ones IS oo _ 1 * 1118 4 i anatomy, ; Subs his clthet from bs 
m the brain thither; but from 5 5 2 | | 
— oozing out of the extremities of the glands about the N 7 Tab. Anat. (Myol) fig. 6. n. 29. See allo 
ne. - ws It lies under the cucullaris, and ariſes from the two inferior 
ſt ordinary occaſion of rheums, is external cold; 5 ; | ; wy 
checially he being expoſol to it when the body is much heated. | 2 1 ng Fong * M ar ag of ok, ; 4 » * 
AAnd hence the diſorder itſelf is popularly _ a cold. . pb 33 r f = bag rae ra Pula, 
heums falling on the breaſt, lungs, &c. are dangerous; others 85 / V 
pig 4 ſerve to clear 4 Sc. The uſual By RH OMBUS#, Peng, In N An * 7 emp pa- 
edies are aſtringents, agglutinants, and abſorbents. See As- rallelogram; or a quadrilateral figure, whoſe ſides are equa 
” GENT 5. x y and parallel, but the angles unequal: two of the oppoſite 
RHEUMATISM, Properirpes, in medicine, a painful dif- | fat: bong. ven N e 5 er is the 
order felt in various external parts of the body, accompanied | 7S Te » Tad. Geometry, fig. 83. See idukk. 
with heavineſs, difficulty of motion, and frequently a wan- The word is formed of the Greek pos, of p:Beiy, to in- 
dering fever. | | compals, turn round. 5 . 
A rheumatiſm is a pain uſually wandering, but ſometimes To find the area of a rhombus, or r homboĩdes.— Upon CD, 
fixed in the muſcular and membranous parts of the body ; hap- which IS her e aſſumed as a baſe, let fall a per pendicular A ez 
pening chiefly in autumn, | | which will be the altitude of the parallelogram : multiply 
The proper ſeat of the rheumatiſm is ſuppoſed to be in the the baſe by the altitude, the product is the area,— Thus, if 
membrana communis of the muſcles ; which it renders rigid CD be = 456, and Ae = 234 ; the area will be found 
and unfit for motion without great pain. SeeMEMBRANE, 102704. 6 


The rheumatiſm is either univerſal or particular. For it is demonſtrated that an obliqueangular parallelogram 
Univerſal RRH EU MAT ISM is that which attacks all the parts | 1s equal to a rectangle upon the ſame baſe CD, fig. 25. and of 
of the body, even the internal ones. the ſame altitude A E. (See PA RAL L ELO GRA M.) But the 
Particular RH EU MAT 18 M. is that which is confined to par- area of a rectangle is equal to the factum of the baſe into the 
ticular parts. 5 altitude. Therefore the area of an obliqueangular triangle is 


In which caſe the pains are uſually erratic, paſſing from one } _ equal to the ſame. See RECTANGLE. F200 ta 2 
ſide to another; but ſometimes fixed. This is alſo called a RHOM B US, among ſurgeons, denotes a ſort of bandage of a 
windy or ſcorbutic rheumatiſm. | . rhomboidal figure. See BAN AGE. SO 
The rheumatiſm bears a great analogy to the gout ; whence RHOPALEC verſes, among the ancients, a kind of verſes 
ſome call it the univerſal gout. —The difference between them which bega with monoſyllables, and were continued in words 
conſiſts chiefly in this, that the rheumatiſm attacks not only growing gradually longer and longer to the laſt, which was 
the joints, as the gout does, but alſo the muſcles and mem- | the longeſt of all. See VIRS E. | 4 
branes between the joints. See Govr. They had their name from the Greek poraaoy, a club, which, 
A fit of the rheumatiſm is frequently preceded by a fever of like them begins with a flender tip, and grows bigger and big- 
two or three days; and ſometimes by a ſhivering.— The at-] ger to the head. — Such is that verſe of Homer, Q paxap 
tack happens in various parts of the body, as the hands; arms, Arpeid'y toten evg, o) Gd -H 
| _ legs, feet, &c. a redneſs, ſwelling, and lameneſs of- AG Latin one of Auſonius: Spes deus &terne fiationis 
ten ſucceeding, : conciliator. 5 
The pain ſometimes fixing on the loins, and reaching as far RH OPOGRAP HI“, Poroyezgor, in antiquity, an appel- 
as the os ſacrum; this diſorder is called lambago; and bears a | lation given to certain painters, who confined themſelves to 
near reſemblance to {the nephritis ; being only diſtinguiſhable low ſubje&s ; ſuch as animals, plants, landſcapes, &«. 
—_— 5 this, that the latter is attended with a vomiting, * The _ is gy the Greek fo O, toys or odd ware, and 
which the former is not. Yeo, I write, I paint Hh 
Le: 4 heumatiſm is ſuppoſed to ariſe from a ſharp ſerous hu- | The ſame appellation was alfo given to ſuch as cut figures of 
mor thrown on the ſenſible parts, and occaſioning a pain by | men, &c. in box, phyleria, yew, &c. in gardens. 
its vellication.— Dr Quincy ſays, it proceeds from the ſame | RHUBARB, R ABARBARUM, a medicinal root large, 
cauſe, as that whereby the mucilaginous glands become ſtiff | compact, and heavy; yellow without, of a nutmeg colonr 
and gritty in the gout. See GovrT. within ; an aſtringent, bitteriſh taſte ; and an agreeable, aro- 
Dr Muſgrave takes it to be occaſioned by a ſharp alcaline | matic ſmell : of great uſe in ae e as 4 4 e See 
8 _ _ 5 acid one ; from this conſideration, | RooT and PuxGaTIVE . © Ns 
at the utine of # eumatic people does not afford above | Conſidering the mighty uſe of this drug, it is furpriſing we 
2 thirticth part of the alcaline falt found in that of health- | ſhould <A ſo little of the place where 4 8 


ful people. i ‚ i 
| pe FFF 3 produces it — Some ſay it comes from the kingdom of Boutan 
* » conjectures, that the ſalt is retained in the blood, | in the extremeties of India ; others, that 5 is found in the 
* icated and embarraſed in the pituita; by which means it | provinces of Xenſi and Suchen in China. Others will have 
= bt 3 which occaſions all the pains and tumors of | it only grow in Perſia ; and others on the confines of Muſ- 
atiſm. ; ; deriving its name from rha, the ri 1. 
The expoſing of the body too ſuddenl led I 7 Hud rob rags. Peck wok 
he e Y y to the cold air, after | led Wolga, and barb q. d. i 
ring N it to | you degree, is the moſt uſual remote on the 1 rha. es eat eons 
wie, — 1 he cure is by evacuation 3 Chiefly, according to Rhubarb, in Latin, rhabarbarum officinarum, was not kn 
, HUD! own 
Sydenham, by repeated phlebotomy; with a plentiful uſe of | to the l e. their 3 which indeed re- 


volatiles and diluters. —Schmitzius recommend bs 
a s ſudorifics; ſembles it, is not the real rh 
and Muſgrave, cathartics, and emeties. cu u. : cal rhubarb, See RHAPHONT I- 


The rheumatiſm uſuall iou i 5 | 
y proves a tedioiisz laſting diſeaſe; | Good rhubarb ſteeped in water gives it a ſaffron colour; and 
ps, or e er — ſometimes years; not continually, | when broke, Wee with ſomewhat of a ork ops 
rar paroxyims, In aged perſons, and thoſe of weak con- caſt, Some druggiſts have the art of renewing their old roots, 
E X 19% = 2 ed viſcera, it eee W the head. by dying them of a yellow hue; but the cheat is eaſily know 
» Or E GMA, among occuliſts, denotes a rup- . : 
ture of the cornea of the eye. See Connza. : = Frm . — ED 7 Moore 


The word is formed from the Gieek zunge, f of Sno | = 
wer, Bange, I ey reek pubis, upture, of pn Rhubarb is eſteemed an excellent cathartic ; proper in 


| | diarrhæas, to fortify the ſt 5 
$4 He, orRt ME, in poetry. See RH VME. tite. 5 e e s 
| 3 Ba Av 3 in Germany, a count palatine of Rhine. M. Boulduc informs us, in the memoirs of the royal aca- 
| RHIN E and PALATINE. demy, that he drew exttacts from rhubarb both with water 
8. 


LAN B- Rod, in fortification, c. a meaſure of two] and ſpiri ine; : : 
| „Oc. a pirit of wine; but the purgative virtue 

N or = foot, uſed by the Dutch and German engi- much more viſible in the auler 3 the latter; . 

ODIUN N M EASURE, Foor, and DECEMPEDA. that it conſiſts more in a ſalt than an oil.-He obſerves, how- 

RHODON. - gnum, rhodian-wood, See ASPALA TH. ever, that rhubarb taken in ſubſtance, has a till better effect; 

II in pharmacy, from poder, r oa ; a name given and 9 that of all the operations he performed on it, 

2 5 | 10 | none 


— 


R H U 


none gave any credit to the common opinion, which aſcribes 


an aſtringent quality to rhubarb. | 
Mynks RH UB AR B. See the article RRATONT ICU. 
IAhite RR UB ARB. See the article ME CHO AC AN. 
RHUMB, Ru MBR, or Ru u, in navigation, a vertiele cir- 
cle, of any given place; or the interſection of a part of ſuch 
a circle with the horizon, See VERTICAL, 
Rhumbs therefore coincide with points of the world, or of the 
horizon. See Poi N r and HORIZ OR. | | 
And hence the mariners diſtinguiſh the rhumbs by the ſame 
names as the points, and winds, See WIND. EY 
They uſually reckon 32 rhumbs ; which are repreſented by 
the 32 lines in the roſe, or card of the compaſs. See Co u- 
A8. | 
Aubin defines a rhumb, a line on the terreſtrial globe, ſea- 
compaſs, or ſea-chart, repreſenting one of the 32 winds 
which ſerve to conduct a veſſel-So that the rhumb a veſſel 
- purſues is conceived as its rout, or courſe. See COURSE. 
| Rhumbs are divided, and ſubdivided like points Thus, the 
whole rhimb anſwers to the cardinal point The half rhumb, 
to a collateral point, or makes an angle of 45 degrees with 
the former The quarter rhumb makes an angle of 229 30' 
therewith—And the half-quarter rhumb makes an angle 
of 110 157, See CARDINAL, COLLATERAL, QUAR- 
TER, c. | | 
A table of the rhumbs, or points, and their diſtances from the 
meridian, See under the article MIND. | 
Rnvms-Lint, loxodromia, in navigation, is the line which 
a ſhip keeping in the ſame collateral point or rhumb, deſcribes, 
throughout its whole courſe. See LoxoDROMY. 
The great property of the rhumb-line, or loxodromia, and 
that from which ſome authors define it, is, that it cuts all the 
meridians under the ſame angle. See MERIDIAX. 
This angle is called the angle of the rhumb, or the lo vodromic 
angle, See ANGLE. | | 


The angle which the rhumb line makes with any parallel to | 


the equator is called the complement of the rhumb. See CO M- 
PLEMENT, ER 2 50 

An idea of the origin and properties of the rhumb-line, the 
great foundation of navigation, may be conceived thus A 
veſſel beginning its courſe, the wind wherewith it is driven 
makes a certain angle with the meridian of the place; and as 


it is ſuppoſed the veſſe! runs exactly in the direction of the | 


wind, it makes. the ſame angle with the meridian which the 
wind makes. | | | 
Suppoſing, then, the wind to continue the ſame; as each 
point or inſtant of the progreſs may be eſteemed the begin- 
ning, the veſſel always makes the fame angle with the meri- 
dian of the place where it is each moment, or in each point of 
its courſe, which the wind makes. | 
Now, a wind, e. gr. that is north-eaſt, and which of con- 
ſequence makes an angle of 459, with the meridian, is 
equally north-eaſt wherever it blows; and makes the fame 
angle of 45% with all the meridians it meets A veſlel 
therefore driven by the ſame wind, always makes the ſame 
angle with all the meridians it meets withal on the ſurface of 
the earth, | | 

If the veſſel fail north and ſouth, it makes an angle infinitely 

acute with the meridian, ;. e. it is parallel to it, or rather 

fails in it—If it run eaſt and weſt, it cuts all the meridians at 
right angles, | 

In the firſt caſe it deſcribes a great circle ; in the ſecond, 

either a great circle, viz. the equator, or a parallel to it. 

AI its courſe be between the two, it does not then deſcribe 

a circle; fince a circle drawn in ſuch a manner would 

cut all the meridians at unequal angles, which the veſſel cannot 

do, | 

It deſcribes, therefore, another curve, the eſſential property 

whereof is, that it cuts all the meridians under the ſame 

angle, —This curve is what we call the Joxodromic curve, 
rhumb-line, or loxodromy. See CURVE. | 

It is a kind of ſpiral, which, like the logarithmic ſpiral, makes 

an infinity of circumvolutions without ever arriving at a cer- 

tain point to which it {till tends, and towards which it ap- 
proaches every ſtep. SeeSPIRAL. 

This aſympotic point of the rhumb-line is the pole; to which 
were it poſhble for it to arrive, it would find all the me- 
ridians con joined, and be loſt in them. See POLE, 

The courſe of a veſſel, then, except in the two firſt caſes 

is always a rhumb-line; which line is the hypothenuſe of a 

ee whoſe two other ſides are the ſhips way or 

diſtance run in longitude, and latitude, Now the latitude is 
uſually had by obſervation, (Sce LaTiTUDE); and the angle 
of the 7humb, with one or other of the two tides, by the eom- 
paſs, See COMy Ass. : 

All therefore that is required by calculation in failing, is the 
value of the length of the rhumb-line, or the diſtance run. 

See COURSE. | | 


But as ſuch curve line would prove very perplexing in the 
calculation; it was neceſſary to have the ſhips way in a right | 
line; which right line however muſt have the effential proper- | 

ty of the curve line, viz. to cut all the meridians at right an- 


Uſe of the RaumMB-LINES in navigation, x 
ridians PA, PC, PD, &c-. (fe. YE FE If the me. 


to the place G upon the ſame rhumb, is had by the rule of 


geometrically, We have two canons, or pro idle latitudt 


be required between Cape Finiſterre, 


gles -The method 


of effeftins whi 
CHART. 1. : _ fee under the articſ 


If PA, PF, PG, Sc. (Tab. Navigation 
meridians, A-I the equator, and A E ano 
ſphere : AO will repreſent a rhumb-line, the CiICle of the 
with the ſeveral meridians, being leſs than hot * Wher 
circle; it follows, that the rhumb is not a "OO © of the grew 
ſphere—If a ſhip therefore be at firſt directed to circle of th, 
conſtantly perſiſt in the ſame rhumb, it will Pld ty ards E, 
place E, but at the place O, which is furth arrive at the 
equator ATI. 5 er from the 
Hence, as on the ſurface of a ſphere 

tween A and O is an arch of © on Norte way be 
O; the rhumb-line is not the ſhorteſt way, or =p A ang 
from one place to another. See CIRCLE, Spy eaſt diftance 
STANCE, &c, ; ERE, Di 


> fig. 19.) be ſu 


t Very far apart, 


the rhumb- line ATH G is divided by the «ca: 
kk BI, KH, FO, Ge, into equal parts. 1 
Hence, 19. the parts of the 7humb AI, and A G 

latitudes AL and AN of the places I and G2“ 8% te. 
arches AB, IK, HF, are equal in magnitude, and ya the 
unequal. in number of degrees; the ſum. of the arche refore 
the latus mecodynamicum, or miles of longitude, is not rp 
the difference of longitude AB of the places A and G to 
MtcopDyNAMICUM. dee 
20. The length of the rhumb-line AG is to 

difference of latitude G D, in the fame Bs 5 op. or 
fine to the co- ſine of the angle of the W. 1925 
Hence, 10. the rhumb ſailed on being iven, Jo 
the difference or change of latitude, Doh ee 
length of the rhumb-line, or the diſtance from the "a 1 


t para]. 


three—29, The rhumb being given, together with the quan 
tity of the ſhip's way on the ſame rhumb, i. e. the bs P 
the rhumb AG; the difference of latitude DG. i tad by 
the rule of three, in miles to be converted into degrees of a 
great circle 30. The difference of latitude DG bein given 
in miles; as alſo the length of the rhumb-line AG? the 
angle of the rhumb, and conſequently the rhymb failed on is 
had by the rule of three. Since the go-fine is to the whole 
fine as the whole ſine to the ſecant; the difference of latitude 
GD, is to the length of the rhumb-line AG, as the whole 
fine to the ſecant of the angle of the rhumb. 
i The length of the rhumb-line, or of the ſhip's way in the 
ame rhumb A G, is to the latus mecodynamicum, or mecodyna- 
mic fide A BIK HF, as the whole ſinet o the fine of the 
loxodromic angle GAP. | 
Hence, 1“. the rhumb, or angle of the rhumb, being given, 
as alſo the ſhip's way in the ſame rhumb-!ine A C; the eco- 
dynamic ſide is had by the rule of three, in miles; i. e. in the 
ſame meaſure wherein the length of the rhumb is given—29, 
In like manner, the mecodynamic ſide A BI K+HF being 
given, as alſo the 7humb-line or ſhip's way AG; the rhunb 
failed in is found by the rule of three. 
4%. The change of latitude G D, is to the mecodynamic fide 
AB+IK—+HF; as the whole ſine, to the tangent of the 
loxodromic angle PA G or AIB, 
Hence, the rhumb, or loxodromic angle P A G, and the change 
of latitude G, being given; the mecodynamic fide is found 
by the rule of three, | 
59, The mecodynamic ſide AB{+IK+HF is a mean proporti- 
nal between the aggregate of the rhumb A G, and the change 
of latitude G D and their difference, | 
Hence, the change of latitude G D,-and the rhumb-line AG, 
being given in miles; the mecodynamic fide is found in tie 
eee, ot. 1 
60. The mecodynamic ſide A BI K- AH F being given; 
find the longitude A D. c 
Multiply the change or difference of latitude GD by 2 
which reduces it into parts, of ten minutes each; yy 
the product the mecodynamic fide ; the quotient ge the m ; 
of longitude anſwering to the difference of latitude in _ 
nutes. Reduce theſe miles of longitude in each parall ” 
differences of longitude, from a loxodromic table, The 
of theſe is the longitude required. See LoNGI1TY 3 
20, If a ſhip fail on a north or ſouth rhumb, it deſcl 


*1; . | . : p 
meridian ; if on an eaſt or weſt rhumb, it deſcribes eit 
See SAILING, 
, by calculation, # 


rtions : 


arture 1100 


the meridian, in the courſe between t 
The ſecond,—As the radius is "i the ba | 
of both latitudes ; or (rather for geometr WE: 
diameter, is to the aue the co-ſines o oth latitudes; b 
the difference of longitude, to the departu 
ridian. 

For an example of the 


re from t 


vlan 

rtion—Let the“ 5 

former . de 43% login, 
þ 


mucdas latitude, which prick from C to E: Again, the neareſt 


be 669, 37“ from the meridian. This proportion in the 


would have given the humb 67, 2, from the meridian, and 
the diſtance 902 leagues. 


RHYME, RHIME, RYME, or RIME, in poetry, the 
| fimilar found, or cadence and termination of two words 


- *poroTeAzuTa. The Latins, who imitated them, called theſe 


_ Poets, See MB ASURE, QUANTITY, VERSIFICA- 


R HY 


20˙ and St Nicholas Ifle, latitude 38, longitude 352. 


:4dle latitude is 400 zo, the complement 49 
3 Fee the difference of loncitala 159 20, Out of 
Theſe lefler equal parts, prick down 159 from C to L, 
7. 21.) and deſcribe the arch BD with 60? of the 
chords, and make it equal to 49 30', and draw CD con- 
tinued farther to A—From L take the. neareſt diſtance to 
AC which is equal to LM, and make it one leg of a right 
angled triangle ; make the other leg the difference of latitude 
0 which prick from the equal parts from L to. B— 
Then, the extent MB meaſured on the ſaid parts, ſhews 
the diſtance to be 13® 24'; which allowing 20 leagues to 
a degree, is almoſt 268 leagues Then, with the radius 
CB ſetting one foot at M, croſs the rhumb triangle at 
GH; which extent meaſured on the greater chord is 
almoſt 229, the complement whereof is 682 ; and ſo 
much is the rhumb from the meridian between the two 
places, amounting to 6 points, and upwards of 80 mi- 
nutes, SE . 
For an inſtance of the latter proportion Let it be re- 
quired to find the rhumb and diſtance between the Li- 
zard and Bermudas. The latitude of the Lizard being 


569, and that of Bermudas 3 20, 20', or 32, 41 cen- 


teſms, - and their difference of F 55 degrees; 
draw the lines A C and CD (fg. 21. No. 2.) at right angles, 
and with 60 of the lefſer chords deſcribe the quadrant 
HI, and prick the radius from I to D; ſo is CD the 
diameter ; then count both latitudes from H to F and G, 
the neareſt diſtance from F to CI, is the co-fine of Ber- 


1 


diſtance from G to CI, is the co- ſine of the Lizard's latitude, 
which place from C toS, fo is CS the ſum of both co- ſines; 
draw DS, and prick down 55 degrees, the difference of lon- 
gitude from C to V, out of the greateſt equal parts, and 
draw VB parallel to DS, ſo is CB the departure from the 
meridian in the courſe between both places Making that, 
therefore, one leg of a right-angled triangle, prick down 179, 
59 centeſms, the difference of latitude between thoſe places, 
out of the ſame equal parts from C to L, and draw BL— 
This repreſents the courſe and diſtance between the Lizard 
and Bermudas ; and the extent LB meaſured on the ſame 
equal parts, ſhews the diſtance to be 442, 31 centeſms, which 
allowing 20 leagues to a degree, is 886 leagues, | 

Then, to find the courſe—With 60 of the chords, ſetting 
one foot in L, with the other make marks at V and Z; then 
the extent Z Y, meaſured on the chord, ſhews the rhumb to 


preſent example, holds very juſt, according to Mercator's 
chart ; whereas the former proportion, by the middle latitude, 


Again, making C A equal to CV, a line joining L A would 
be the courſe and diſtance according to the fame longitudes 
and latitudes laid down on the plain chart; whereby the 
courſe ſhould be 72, 17' from the meridian, and the di- 
ſtance 1155 leagues. See SAILING, CHART, Sc. 


| RHY ASF, Tuas, in medicine, a diminution or conſumption | 


of the caruncula lachrymalis ſituate in the great canthus or 
angle of the eye, See CARUNCULA. | 
The word is formed from the Greek, pery, to flow. 


The rhyas is uſed in oppoſition to the encanthis, which is an 
exceſſive augmentation of the ſame caruncle, See EN C AN- 
THIS, | 

The cauſe of the rhyas is a ſharp humour falling on this part ; 
and gnawing and conſuming it by degrees ; though it is 
ſometimes alſo produced by the too great uſe of catheretics in 
the fiſtula lachrymalis It is cured by incarnatives, L 


which end two verſes, c. See VERSE, 
Or, rhyme is a ſimilitude of ſound between the laſt ſyllable or 
ſyllables of one verſe, and the laſt ſyllable or ſyllables of a 


verſe ſucceeding either immediately or at a diſtance of two or 
three lines. | 


Rhyme is a modern invention, the product of a Gothic age: 
Milton calls it the modern bondage, Yet ſome authors will | 


have it, that the Engliſh, French, Sc. borrow their rhyme 
from the Greeks and Latins—The Greek orators, ſay they, 
who endeavoured to tickle the ears of the people, affected a 
certain cadence of periods, which ended alike, and called them 


chiming terminations, ſimiliter deſinentia. 

This affectation increaſed as the Latin tongue declined; ſo 
that in the later Latin writers, ſcarce any thing is more com- 
mon than rhyming periods, | 


The French, and from them the Engliſh, Sc. adopted thi; | 


cadence of rhyme, which ſeemed to them more pretty, and 
agreeable than the metrical verſes of the Greek and Los 


TION, Ec. . 
This kind of 


Latin poetry in rhyme was much in vogue in| 


R H Y 


leonine verſes; for what reaſon Camden owns he does not 
know; (for a lion's-tail, ſays he, does not anſwer to the 
middle parts as theſe verſes do) but doubtleſs they had their 
name from a canon called Leoninus, who fir{t compoſed them 
with ſucceſs, and of whom we have ſeveral pieces remaining 
addreſſed to pope Adrian IV. and Alexander III. See Le 0- 
NINE verſes, 
Camden has given us a collection of Latin rhymes of our an- 
cient Engliſh writers; among whom Walter de Mapes, arch- 
deacon of Oxford, in the time of king Henry II. makes 2 
principal figure: eſpecially for two pieces, the one in praiſe 
of wine, beginning, | 
Mihi eft propoſitum in taberna mori, 
Vinum fit appoſitum morientis ori; 
t dicant, cum venerint, angelorum chor!, 
Deus fit propitius huic potatori. | 
The other againſt the pope, for forbidding the clergy. to have 
wives; beginning, 
Priſciant regula penitus caſſatur, 
Sacerdos per hie & hæc olim declinatur ; 
Sed per hic ſolummodo, nunc articulatur, 
Cum per no/trum preſulem hæc amoveatur, 
have been made to baniſh rhyme out of the modern poetry, 
and to ſettle the Engliſh and French verſes on the footing of 
the ancient Greek and Latin ones; by fixing the quantities 
of the ſyllables, and truſting wholly to thoſe, and the numbers 
or meaſure. See QUANTITY, NUMBERS, Cc. 
This, Milton has done with great ſucceſs, in his Paradiſe Loft, 
and other pieces; and after him Philips, Addiſon, and ſome 
others Verſes of this kind we call blank verſes. 
The French have attempted the fame, but not with the ſame 
ſucceſs— Jodelet made the firſt effay ; and after him Paſquier; 
but they failed. Paerſſat and Rapin followed them, and failed 
like them. Their hexameter and ſapphic verſes were neither 
imitated nor approved; and the cadence of rhyme was pre- 
ferred to quantity, or the uſe of long, and ſhort ſyllables. Des 
Portes likewiſe made ſome eſſays of verſes conſtructed of long 
and ſhort verſes without ye, but the attempt only ſerved to 


with the genius of the French tongue. | 5 

To ſucceed in ſuch kind of verſes there muſt be a libefty of 
varying the order of the words, or of changing their ſitua- 
tion as may beſt ſuit the occations of the poet; of making 
the ſubſtantive either go before, or follow after the verb, as 
the verſe requires, &c. Now none of the modern tongues ad- 
mit of ſuch an arbitrary ſituation of the words, equally with 
the ancient ; yet none more than the Engliſh, nor leſs than 
the French. See CoNSRUCTION. 


laſt are now diſuſed. | | 

Single RHYMEs are divided into perfect or whole rhymes, and 

imperfect or half rhymes. 

A whole or perfect R H Y M E is were there is a ſimilitude of 

ſound, without any difference; or where a thorough identity 

of ſound appears in the pronunciation of the two ſyllables, 

notwithſtanding that there may be ſome difference in the or- 

thography. | e 

An inperfect or half RH Y ME is where there is a ſimilitude 
with a difference, either in reſpect of the pronunciation or the 
orthography ; but chiefly the former. 
In the time of S. Louis, the French began to be more exact 
in their verſification; and to diſtinguiſh their rhymes into 

maſculine and feminine; and to obſerve a regular mixture of 

the two, in their verſes—The invention of this mixture is 
uſually attributed to Marot ; however it was Ronſard who 
firſt practiced it with ſucceſs. See MAsCULINE, 

The 22 RHYME is that where the laſt ſyllable of the 

rhyme ends with an e mute or quieſcent : as in dove, belle, &c. 

Maſculine RH VM Es are thoſe of all other words. 

Menage obſerves that maſculine rhymes cloſe the periods bet- 

ter: but that feminines, being the ſofter and more languiſh- 

ing, end more agreeably, eſpecially in mournful ſubjects. 

Double RH YM Es by the French called rich rhymes, are thoſ: 

where the two words terminate alike through the whole two 

laſt ſyllables, as /quabble and rabble, &c. 

Plain RHYMES are thoſe where the two rhyming verſes ſuc- 

ceed immediately to each other. 

Croſs RHYmEs, thoſe where the verſes are fo diſpoſed as that 


fourth, &c. | 

Aſſonant RHYMEs. See the article A8S0NANT, 
RHYPTICS, RayPTICA, Purrira, in medicine, deter- 
gent remedies, or cleanſers, See DETERGENT. 
RHYTHM, RHyYTHMUs, *Puflues, in muſic, the variety 
in the movement as to the quickneſs or ſlowneſs, length and 
ſhortneſs of the notes. See No k and HETRRORHYIH- 
MUS. 

Or, the r/ythmus may be defined more generally, the propor- 


tion which the parts: of a motion bear to each other, See 
RHyY THMICA. 


the Xllth century 3 and the verſes thus running were called | 


Ariſtides among the ancient muſicians, applies the word ryth- 


mus 


Since the reſtoration of learning in the 16th century, attempts 


convince the world that this kind of meaſure is inconſiſtent |. 


Rhymes are either ſingle, or double, of treble ; though the two 


the firſt rhyz:es with the third, and the ſecond with the 
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mus three ways: viz. either to immoveable bodies, when 
their parts are rightly proportioned to each other; as a well- 
made ſtatue, &c, or to things that move regularly, as in 
handſome walking, in dancing, in the dumb ſhews of the 
pantomimes, c. or thirdly, to the motion of ſound, or the 
voice ; in which, the rythmus conſiſts of long and ſhort ſyl- 
lables or notes joined together in ſucceſſion in ſome kind of 
order, ſo as their cadence on the car may be agreeable. 
This, in oratory conſtitutes what we call a numerous ſtyle, and 
when the tones of the voice are well choſen, a harmonious 
yle, See STYLE and NUMBERS. 
In effect, rhythmus in the general is perceived either by the eye 
or ear; and may either be with or without metre : but the 
ſtrict muſical rhythm is only perceived by the ear, and cannot 
exiſt without 1t—The br either exiſts without ſound, as in 
dancing ; or with ſounds ; it may be either without any diffe- 
rence of acute and grave, as in a drum, or with a variety of 
theſe as in a ſong. 
The rhythmus of the ancients, Mr. Malcolm obſerves, was 
very different from that of the moderns— The former was only 
that of the long and ſhort ſyllables of the words and verſes : it 
depended altogether on the poetry, and had no other forms or 
varieties than what the metrical art afforded. The changes 
therein are none but thoſe made from one kind of metre to 
another, as from Iambic to Choraic, c. 


In the modern muſic, the conſtitution of the rhythmus differs | 


from that of the verſe, ſo far, that in ſetting muſic to words, 
the thing chiefly regarded is to accommodate the long and 
ſhort notes to the ſyllables in ſuch manner, as that the words 


be well ſeparated, and the accented ſyllable of each word ſo | 


conſpicuous, that what is ſung may be diſtinctly underſtood, 
See MELoDry. | | 
Voſſius in his book de poematum cantu & viribus rhythmi, extols 
the ancient rbythmus— Though he owns it was confined to 
the metrical feet; yet, ſo well did they cultivate their lan- 
guage, eſpecially in what relates to the rhythmus; that the 
whole effect of the muſic was aſcribed to it, as appears by that 
ſaying of theirs, 70 r Tees uotrors 6 pups, See Mus 1c, 
PAnNTOMIME, Cc. See allo ODE, c. 

RauyTHm, RHYTHMUsS, in the ancient poetry, denotes 
the meaſure of the feet, or the number and combination of 
long and ſhort ſyllables ; called alſo metre and quantity. See 
MEASURE, QUANTITY, c. 

Voſſius attributes the whole force of the ancient muſic to 
their happy rhythmus but this is ſomewhat inconceiveable. 
Mr Malcolm rather takes it, that the words and ſenſe of 
what was ſung had the chief effect: hence it was that in all 
the ancient muſic the greateſt care was taken, that not a ſyl- 
lable of the words ſhould be loſt, leſt the muſic ſhould be 
ſpoiled. 

Pancirollus ſeems of this opinion; and the reaſon he gives 
why the modern muſic is leſs perfect than the ancient, is, that 
we hear ſounds without words. See Mus1c. 

Voſſius fays, the rhythm which does not expreſs the very forms 
and figures of things, can have no effect; and that the an- 
cient poetical numbers alone are juſtly contrived for this end 
— He adds, that the modern languages and verſe is altogether 
unfit for muſic ; and that we ſhall never have any right vocal 
muſic till our poets learn to make verſes capable of being ſung, 
i. e. till we new model our languages, reſtore the ancient 
quantities and metrical feet, and baniſh our barbarous 
rhymes. 

Our verſes, ſays he, run all as it were on one foot; fo that 
we have not any real rhythmus at all in our poetry: he adds, 
that we mind nothing farther than to have ſuch a number of 
fyllables in a verſe, of whatever nature, and in whatever 
order. But this is an unjuſt exaggeration, See VERSE. 
RHY THMICA, Ray THMICE, 'PuPurxy, in the ancient 


muſic, that branch of muſic which regulated the rhythmus. 


See RHY THMUS, 

The rhythmica conſidered the motions ; regulated their mea- 
ſure, order, mixture, Ic. ſo as to excite the paſſions, keep 
them up, augment, diminiſh, or allay them. 

Ariſtides and other ancient muſical writers, divided artificial 
muſic into harmonica, rhythmica, and metrica. See Mus1c. 
But the rhythmica with them likewiſe comprehended dumb 
motions, and in effect, all rhythmical, i. e. regular motion. 
Porphyry divides muſic into harmonica, rhythmica, me- 
trica, organica, poetica, and hypocritica, See HAR MON I- 
A, Je; 

The ancients ſeem to have had no rhythm in their muſic 
beſide the long and ſhort ſyllables of their words and verſes, 
which were ſung, and always made a part of their muſic ; 
ſo that the rhythmica with them was only the application of 
the metrical feet, and the various kinds of verſes uſed by 
them The modern goes much farther. See RHYTHM. 


RHYTHMOPOELA, one of the muſical faculties, as they 


are called, which preſcribes rules for the motions, or rhythm. 
See RHYTHM, 

The ancient rhythmopœia is very defective We find nothin: 
of it in the books of the ancients but ſome general hints ; 
which can ſcarce be called rules, In their explications ther 


RIAL or RoyAL is alſo the name of a piece of 


RICE, oriza, a grain or ſeed of a leguminous p 


is the principal food, and ſerves for brea 
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appears nothirig but what belongs to the words zn .- © 
their ſongs, which is a ſtrong — = or: Verſes of 


See RHYTHMICA. NO other. 


vp ng the e 
part of the piaſter or pieces of eight. See P „ eibbth 
* The word in the original Spaniſh, real, fone Ka Mt, 
The rial is equal to about ſix pence z ſterling. See 8 
ae ſilver rial is equal bs 34 lilver maravedis: N jo v. 
rial to 44 copper maravedis, which only amount . per 
ee See MAR Av E DI. e lilver 
"here are alſo rials of eight, rials of four, rial; fu. 
half r:a/s—The rials of eight are the plaſters ; Ale and 
w__ piaſters, &c. i ol four, 
reat quantities of rials, or rialĩ of eight, are c 4. 
the Eaſt-Indies, where they are divided into th 
and received on different footings, viz. the 014 rial, k I, 
by the chaplet around, whereof i oo are current for 2 nown 
pees: the ſecond, known by the largeneſs of its bead 8 ru- 
at 2124 rupees for 100; and the new at 2081 2 urrent 
IoO rials, See RUPEE, 5 TIKe for 


RIAL“, or Rx aL, a Spaniſh ſilver coin; bei 


N current among us for ten ſhillings. See Cor 1 225 
In 1 Henry VI. by indenture of the mint, a pound weight 
gold of the old ſtandard was coined into 45 rials . 10 
ten 3 8 or a proportional number of 1 ry 
oing at hve ſhillings a-piece; or rial farth; Ui i 
5 15 and 2 d. ns Ws Os 
In 1 Henry VIII. the gold rial was ordered to go at 115 
34,—In 2 Elizabeth gold rials were coined at 1 51. 1. y 
when a pound weight of old ſtandard gold was to he coined 
into 48 rial In 3 James I. roſe rials of gold were coined 
at 30 8. a-piece, and ſpur-rials at 15 86. See MoxkEv. 


piece, 


RIBBAN D, or RIB Bo N p, a narrow fort of ſilk, chiefly 


uſed for head ornaments, badges of chivalry, Qc. See 811 x 
The knights of the garter wear a blue ribbond, thoſe of the 
thiſtle, a you ribbond, &c. ſcarfwiſe. See CoLLan, GAR 
TER, Oc. 


R1iBBAND, or RIB BON, in heraldry, is the eighth part ofa 


bend, See Tab. Herald. fig. 82. See alſo the article BE xp, 
It is born a little cut off from the out- lines of the eſcutcheon ; 


thus; he beareth or, a ribband gules. 
RIBBING mails, See the article Nair. 
RIBS, co/tz, in anatomy, long, arched bones; ſerving to 


form or ſuſtain the inner ſides of the thorax, or breaſt—See 
Tab. Anat. (Ofteal, fig. 7 lit. p. p. p. &c. ſee allo Buns and 
THORAx. | 

The ribs are in number 24; twelve on each ſide— Their 
figure is an imperfect ſegment of a circle, harder, rounder, 
and more incurvated towards their articulation with the ver- 
tebræ, than at the other extremity towards the ſternum, 
which is thinner, broader, and more ſpungy. 

The ribs are divided into true or genuine, and ſpurious, 


The true Riss are the ſeven upper pair, which are thus diſtin- 


guiſhed, as forming the moſt perfect arches, and as having a 
ſtrong articulation with the ſternum—See Tab, Anat, (Ofteal) 
fig. 3. lit. a. a. &c. ſee allo STERNUM, 


The five lower are called nothæ, or ſpurious R1Bs, as being 
ſmaller, ſhorter, and more cartilaginous than the reſt, and 
not reaching ſo far as the ſternum, which makes their articu- 


lation very lax ; in regard they terminate in long, ſoft carti- 
lages, which bending upwards are joined to the upper ribs, 
Cee Tab. Anat. (Ofteol) fig. 3. lit. c. c. &c. 

On the inſide of the true ribs, except the loweſt, and ſome- 
times the next to it, runs a pretty deep ſinus, reaching from 
the end next the ſpine, almoſt to its juncture with the 
cartilage. | 

All the ribs, together with the ſternum, are raiſed by the 4 
ſpiratory muſcles, in the action of inſpiration; by 1 
means, and the deſcent of the diaphragm in that action, the 
cavity of the thorax is enlarged for the more commodious ex- 
panſion of the lungs. See RESPIRATION. 


R1Bs of a ſbip, are the timbers of the futtocks, when the 


planks are off; ſo called becauſe they are bent like the ribs of 
a carcaſe or skeleton. 3 
ſame name; frequent in the Eaſt-Indies, in Greece, and Italy. 
See LEGUMINOUS. : 
The grains of rice which grow in cluſters each ter — 
with a ſpica or beard, are incloſed ſeverally in yellow * bf 
capſulz, or caſes, When ſtript of their skin they 2 
moſt oval; of a ſhining white r, 2 as it were ti 
parent. Rice grows in moiſt marſhy places. . 
Throughout the Eaſt, and a great part 2 __ nds 3 
. . 2 n 

women thraſh and dreſs all the rice, which is a very Pe 
office, that the men leave to them either out of idleneſs, ot 
diſrepect. 3 
Rice is a great food in the Roman Catholic countr ee orc 
of Lent—The ordinary preparation is by firſt * x 
water, then boiling it in milk Some make it _ can 
farina, or flower, by pounding it in a moriar, aft 

firſt put it in hot water, and again waſhed 


it out in ccd. 
: Rice 
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of - in medicine, being eſteemed proper to 
ood ce humours, to moderate fluxes of — 
e. The northern nations cat their fowls and ot 1 
_ ith rice and ſaffron—T he Chineſe make a wine o 
NO hich is of an amber colour, taſtes like Spaniſh wine, 
ary” r them for their common drink In ſome parts of 
* ef they alſo draw a very ſtrong brandy or ſpirit from 
Tum P ge BRANDY and SPIRIT. : 
'CK ETS, RHACHITIS, in medicine, a diſorder affect- 
nl the bones of children, and cauſing a conſiderable protube- 
x A incurvation, or diſtortion thereof. See CHILDREN, 


75 - . 
3 ariſes from a fault in _— mo child Lo 
ling him too tight in ſome places, and too looſe in a 5 ; 

lacing him in an inconvenient, or too often in es ame 
oſture, or ſuffering him to be long wet Alt is likewiſe 7 
r to the want of proper motion, and the uſing of the 
child to be born in one arm only - whence the legs and knees 
remain too long in the ſame incurvated ſituation. hy 
Or it may be occafioned by ſome fault in the digeſtion, occa- 


ing the aliment to be unequally applied to the body, by 
3 parts of the bones increaſe in bulk more than the 


Rice is 
ſoften an 


The rickets uſually appear between the firſt eight months, and 
the ſixth year of the child's age: the part it affects grows lax, 
flaccid, and weak; and if it be the legs, they become unable 
to ſupport the body—All the parts ſubſervient to voluntary 
motion are likewiſe debilitated and enfeebled ; and the child 
grows pale, ſickly, flothful, and cannot ſit ere. 

His head generally becomes too large for the trunk, and can- 
not be ſupported or managed by the muſcles of the neck, 
which gradually wear away. dwellings, and knotty excreſ- 
cencies appear in the wriſts, ancles, and tips of the ribs ; 
and the bones of the legs and thighs grow bowed or crooked 
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RIDEAU®, in fortification, a ſmall elevation of earth, ex- 
tending itſelf lengthways on a plain; ſerving to cover a camp, 
or give an advantage to a poſt,  _ | 

* The word in its original French ſignifies a Curtain or cover ; 
formed from the Latin, ride//um—PBorel derives it from ridere. 
A rideau is alſo convenient for thoſe who would beſiege a place 
at a near diſtarice, and to ſecure the workmen in their ap- 
proaches to the foot of a fortreſs, | 

RIDE Au, is ſometimes alſo uſed for a trench, the earth where- 
of is thrown up on its fide ; to ſerve as a parapet for covering 
the men. See TRENCH. | 

RIDERS, in a ſhip, are great timbers both in the hold and 
aloft, which are bolted on to other timbers to ſtrengthen 
them when the ſhip is diſcovered to be too ſlightly built — 
See Tab. Ship, fig. 2. n. 4 2 

RIDE R is alſo uſed for after - clauſes, added to bills, whilſt 
they are depending in parliament. See BILL and PAR 
LIAMENT, 

Out-RiDERs, See the article Ou T-r1ders: 

RIDE R-roll. See the article Ro I. L. 

RIDGE, in building, the higheſt part of the roof or cove- 
ring of a houſe, See Ro OF. a 3 
Ridge is particularly uſed for the piece of wood wherein the 
rafters meet. See RAF F E R. 

RIDGE-TVTE. See the article TV LE, | 

RIDGES of a horſe's mouth, are wrinkles or tifings of the 
fleſh in the roof of the mouth, running a- croſs from one fide 
of the jaw to the other, with interjacent furrows. See Horss. 
It is commonly in the third or fourth ridge that the farriers 
ſtrike with the horn in order to bleed a horſe whoſe mouth is 
overheated, | 

RIDGLING, or RI DOG EIL, among farriers, &r. the male of 


7. 49- 


any beaſt that has been but half gelt, See GELDING. 


' RIDICULE. See LauGHTER, RislBiLiTy, Cc. 


— The like diſorder ſometimes alſo ſeizes the bones of the; RIDING, a diviſion of Yorkſhire ; whereof there are three, 


arms, 3 
If the ſymptoms continue long, the thorax becomes ſtrait, a 


difficulty of reſpiration enſues, as alſo a cough, and a hectic 
fever ; the abdomen ſwells, the pulſe grows weak and lan- 
guid. and the ſymptoms increaſing, at length prove 
mortal. 


When the child is able to talk before he can make uſe of his 


legs, he is preſumed to have the rictets. : 
When the diſorder is taken early, it may be remedied by 
proper bolſters and bandages, ſuited to the parts affected: but 


when the bones are grown rigid and inflexible, other mecha- 


nical contrivances, as padding, ſtrait boots, and ſeveral ſorts 
of machines or engines, made of paſte-board, whale-bone, 
tin, &c, are made uſe of; to reſtore the diſtorted bones to 
their natural ſtraitneſs. | 

Cold bathing is alſo found of ſervice in the r:c#zts, before 
the diſtemper comes to be confirmed, during May and June ; 
continuing the child in the water two or three ſeconds at each 

lunge. | 
5 chuſe a liniment of rum and palm oil; and others 


a plaiſter de minio and oxycroceum, applied along the back, 


to cover the whole ſpine — Dry frictions over the whole 
body, with a warm linnen cloth before the fire, eſpecially 
on the parts affected, are found of ſervice. 
{nails is very famous for the fame intention, being what 
drops from them, after bruiſing and ſuſpending them in a 
und Veg: With this the limbs and ſpinal bone are an- 
nointed, 
RIDDLE. See the article NG MA. 
RIDE, of hazle, or other wood, is a group or plump of ſprigs 
ſhooting out of the ſame root, or foot. 
Rive, in the manage—To ride, 
Thus, he rides under a 
and GENET, 
Rip E, in the ſea language, is a term variouſly applied—Thus, 
a ſhip is faid to ride, when her anchors hold her faſt, ſo that 
e drives not away by the force of the wind or tide. 
A ſhip is ſaid to ride well, when ſhe is built fo as not to over- 
beat herſelf into an head ſea, as that the waves over-rake her 
(that is, over-waſh her) from ſtem to ſtern, 
A ſhip rides _ when ſhe rides with her main-yards 
and fore-yards hoiſted up to the hounds ; and both yards and 
arms topped alike, 
he is ſaid to ride a peek when one 
up, and the other hangs down : 
when in weighing, ſhe is brought 
e PEEK, 

She is ſaid to ride athwart, when her ſide is to the tide — 
and to ride betwixt wind and tide, when the wind hath equal 
"ce over her one way and the tide another — If the wind 


e more power over her than the tide, ſhe is faid to ride 
'Wwind road. 


good maſter, See HoxsE, HEEL, 


end of the yard is peeked 
this is alſo ſaid of a ſhip 
directly over her anchor, 


= is faid to ride hawſeful, when in a ſtreſs of weather ſhe | 


alls lo deep, that the water runs in at her hawſes. 


he is ſaid to ride-portoiſe, when her yards are ſtruck down 


upon th 
Vo $3 or when they are down a-port-laſt, 


viz. the Eaſt- riding, Weſt-riding, and North-riding. 
In indictments in that county, it is neceſſary the town and 
riding be expreſſed. 


RIDING-CLE RE, one of the fix clerks in chancery, who 


, 


in his turn, for one year, keeps the controllment books of all 
rants that paſs the great ſeal that year, See CLERK, 
| RANT, Sc. | 
RIENS arrear, in law, a kind of plea uſed to an action of 
debt, upon arrearages of accounts; whereby the defendant 
alledges that there is nothing in arrear. See ARREAR, 
RIENs paſſe par le fait, nothing paſſes by the deed, is the form 
of an exception taken in ſome caſes to an action. See Ex- 
CEPTION and DEED, | 
RIEN s par deſcent, nothing by deſcent, is the plea of an heir, 
when ſued for his anceſtor's debt, though he had no lands 


The oil of 


ſignifies to learn to ride — 


from him by deſcent, nor has aſſets in hand. See DE SEN Tf. 


RIER, or RRE R- CONTI, RETRO ComiTATUs, 


is uſed in our law books in oppoſition to open county. See 
CouN Tx. | 
This appears to be ſome public place, which the ſheriff ap- 
points for the receipt of the king's money, after the end of 
the county court—Fleta ſays it is dies craſtinus poſt comitatum. 
RIGADOONS, a kind of dance, borrowed originally from 
Provence; performed in figure, by a man and a woman — 
The rigadoon is gay, merry, &c. | 
* The word is formed from the French »igodon, which ſignifies 
| the ſame. | | | 
RIGEL. See the article RE GE I. | | 
RIGGING, of a ſbip, includes her whole cordage ; or all 
the ropes belonging to her maſts, and yards, &c. —See Tab. 
Ship, fig. 1. ſee alſo CoRDace, Ro E, Cc. 
A ſhip is ſaid to be well-rigged when all her ropes are of their 
fit ſize, in proportion to her burden—She is over-rigged, 
when her ropes are too big for her ; which wrongs her much 
in her failing, and is apt to make her heel. See SHIP. 
RIGHT, in geometry, ſomething that lies evenly, and 
without inclining or bending one way or another. 
Thus, a right line is that whoſe ſeveral points all tend the 
ſame way. See LINE, INCLINATION, and PARAL- 
L E L, 
In this ſenſe right ſignifies as much as ſtraight, and ſtands op- 
poſed to curved or crooked, See CURVE. 
RiGHr angle is that formed by two lines falling perpendicu- 
larly on one another, See PERPENDICULAR, 
The quantity or meaſure of a right angle is a quadrant of a ' 
circle, or 90 All right angles therefore are equal. See 
ANGLE. 
In this ſenſe the word right ſtands oppoſed to oblique. See 
OBLI1Que. 
RIO H rT-angled is underſtood of a figure when its ſides are at 
right angles, or ſtand perpendicularly one upon another, 
See FIGURE, 
This ſometimes holds in all the angles of the figure, as in 
ſquares and rectangles; ſometimes, only in part, as in right 
angled triangles. 
RIO HT-cone. See the article Con E. 
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RIO Hr lined angle. See the article ANGLE, 
RIGH r fine, See the article SINE. 
The word here ſtands contradiſtinguiſhed 
VERSE D. | | 
RicHrT ſphere, is that where the equator cuts the horizon 
at right angles — Or, that wherein the poles are in the hori- 
zon, and the equator in the zenith. See SPHERE. 
Such is the poſition of the ſphere with regard to thoſe who 
live directly under the equator The conſequences hereof are, 
that they have no latitude nor elevation of the pole They 
can ſee nearly both poles of the world; all the ſtars riſe, cul- 
minate, and ſet with them, and the ſun always riſes and 
deſcends at right angles to their horizon, and makes their 
days and nights equal. See LATITUDE, STAR, R1- 
SING, Day, Nicnr, &c. 
In a right ſphere the horizon is a meridian ; and if the ſphere 
be ſuppoſed to revolve, all the meridians ſucceſſively become 
horizons, one after another, See HORIZON, &c. 
Ricnar Aſcenſion, of the ſun, or a ſtar, is that degree of 
the equinoctial, accounted from the beginning of aries, which 
riſes with the ſun or ſtar in a right ſphere, See ASCE N- 
SION, 
Angle of R1GHT aſcenſion. See ANGLE. 
Parallax of RIGHT aſcenſion, See PARALLAX. 
RIGHT deſcenſion, See the article DES ENSILION. 
Parallax of RI GH deſcenſion, See PARALLAX. | 
RicHrT filing, is when a voyage is performed on ſome 
one of the four cardinal points. See SAILING and CAR- 
DIN AI. point. | 
Tf a ſhip fail under the-meridian, that is, on the north or 
ſouth points, ſhe varies not in longitude at all, but only 
changes the latitude, and that juſt ſo much as the number of 
degrees ſhe hath run. See LATITUDE. 
If a ſhip fail under the equinoctial, upon the very eaſt or weſt 
points, ſhe alters not her latitude at all, but only changes 
the longitude, and that juſt ſo much as the number of degrees 
the has run. See LonG1TUDE. 
If ſhe fail directly eaſt or weſt, under any parallel, ſhe there 
alſo altereth not her latitude, but only the longitude ; yet 
not according to the number of degrees of the great circle 
ſhe hath failed in, as under the equinoctial, but more accord- 
Ing as the parallel is remoter from the equinoctial towards the 
pole. For the leſs any parallel is, the greater is the difference 
of longitude, See RHUMB. 
RIGHT circle, in the ſtereographical projection of the 
ſphere, is a circle at right angles to the plane of projection, 
or that which paſſes through the eye. See CIRCLE, PR o- 
JECTION, and STEREO GRAPHIC. 
RIGHT, RECTUM, in logics and ethics. See REcCTI- 
TUDE, 
In this ſenſe the word ftands oppoſed to wrong, erroneous, 
falſe, &c. See ERROR, FALSHooOD, &c. | 
RiGHnr, jus, in law, ſignifies not only a property, for which 
a writ of right lies, but alſo any title or claim, either by 
virtue of a condition, mortgage, or the like, for which no 
© ation is given by law, but only an entry. See PROPERTY. 
Such are, jus proprietatis, a right of property : jus poſſeſſionis, 
a right of poſſeſſion: and jus proprietatis & poſſeſſionts, a right 
both of property and poſſeſſion. See PoS SESSION, Cc. 
This laſt was formerly called jus duplicatum — As, if a man 
be diſſeiſed of an acre of land, the diſſeiſee hath jus proprie- 
atis; the diſſeiſor hath jus poſſeſſionis, and if the diſſeiſee re- 
leaſe to the diſſeiſor, he hath jus proprietatis & poſſeſſionis. 
Hereditary RiGHT. See the article HEREDITARY, 
Pretenſed RIGHT. See PRETENSED. 
R1iGHT of reformation, See REFORMATION. 
Hrit of RiGHT, See the article WRIT. 
RIGHT in court, SeeRECTwus in curia. 
RiGHrT diftillation, See DISTILLATION. 
RIGHT the helm, a ſea phraſe, ordering to keep the helm even 
with the middle of the ſhip. See HE L M. EE: 
RIGID marble. See the article MARBLE. 
RIGIDITY, among philoſophers, a brittle-hardneſs; or 
that kind of hardneſs ſuppoſed to ariſe from the mutual inden- 
tation of the component particles within one another. See 
HARDNEsSs. 
Rigidity is oppoſed to ductility, malleability, c. See Du c- 
. 

RIGLET, See the article REx GLE. 

RIGOL, a kind of muſical inſtrument, conſiſting of ſeveral 


to verſed. See 


in Scripture, and from Quintus Curtius, who tells us that 


own ſeal ; and thoſe into Aſia with Darius's ring, 


it got footing there—Pliny cannot learn which of the kings 


Matter of R1 N G 


frequently gilt; or at leaſt the gold was encloſed within the 


The manner of wearing the R1NG has 


R I N 


reſemblance thereto: as, rima puden; 
ſame with vulva ; rima brig Da magna, the 
called the glottis. See GLOTTIS, G e of the larynx 
RIM A, is alſo uſed for a narrow aperture of : 
under the fornix, opening into the infundih * 
the third ventricle of the brain. See B Pee 
TRICLE, 
RIME in poetry. See the article Ru VME 
RIND, the skin of any fruit that may be cut 
= SKIN, FRUIT T, Oc. off, or Pareq, 
he outer coat of the cheſnut, ſet wi a 
larly called the urchin-like rind, os prickles, is Particy. 
RIN p, is alſo uſed for the inner bark of trees; 
whitiſh, juicy ſubſtance, adhering immediate), f. (hat ſof, 
See TREE and Woop, do the wood, 
_ Through this it is that the ſap, in the 
ri is fuppoſed to rn from the of ye. 
branches to the root; the veſſels hereof being "wtf Fa 
0 do 


the office of arteries; whence Mr Br ly eff 
thce ; e Mr Bradley calls them art 710 
VEGETA. 


ſmal] cavie 


3 called 


RAIN and 1 


veſſels. See BAR K. See allo PLANT and 
TION, 
Grafting in the Ri ND. See ENGRAFTTINOG. 
RING, annulus, a little moveable, put on the finger 
by way of ceremony, or of ornament. ker Either 
The biſhop's ring, makes a part of the pontiffcal 4 
and is eſteemed a pledge of the ſpiritual 
biſhop and his church. See Bisyop, 
The epiſcopal ring is of a very ancient ſtanding— 
council of Toledo, held in 633, appoints, that a 1 | 
demned by one council, and found afterwards in 
ſecond, ſhall be reſtored, by giving him the ring 
From biſhops, the cuſtom of the ring has paſſed 
who are to pay, I know not what ſum, 
dinalitii. See CAR 4 N "> 
Origin of RIN GS iny, ib. xxxvli. ca 10 
we 8 the dark as to the perſon hs firſt nga 
wore the ring; for that what is faid of Prometheus, as allo of 
Midas's ring, are fables. Ihe firſt among whom wh find the 
ring in uſe, are the Hebrews, Gen, xxxviii, where Judah 
Jacob's ſon, gives Tamar his ring or ſignet, 28 2 pledge of 
his promiſe : but the ring appears to have been in uſe at the 
fame time among the Egyptians, from Gen, xli. where Pha. 
raoh puts his ring upon Joſeph's hand as a mark of the power 
he gave him. And in the firſt book of Kings, chay, xxi, Je- 
zebel ſeals the warrant ſhe ſent for the killing of Naboth 
with the king's ring. 
The ancient Caldeans, Babylonians, Perſians and Greeks, 
had likewiſe the uſe of the r:7g ; as appears from ſeveral paſlages 


| PParatus ; 
marriage between the 


biſhop con- 
nocent by a 
ſtaff, 9 

to Cardinals, 
pro jure annuli car. 


Alexander ſealed the letters he wrote into Europe, with his 


The Perſians will have Guiamſchild the fourth king of their 
firſt race, to have firſt introduced the ring, to ſeal his letters 
and other acts withal—The Greeks, Pliny thinks, knew no- 
thing of the ring in the time of the Trojan war: the reaſon 
he gives is, that we find no mention thereof in Homer, but 
that when letters, Cc. were to be ſent away, they were 
tied up, and the ſtrings knotted. 

The Sabins had rings in Romulus's time; and it is to them 
probably, the practice firſt came from the Greeks ; and from 
them paſſed to the Romans, though it was ſome time before 
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of Rome firſt adopted it ; but there are no ſigns of it in any 
of their ſtatues, before thoſe of Numa, and Servius Tullus, 
He adds, that it was in uſe among the ancient Gauls and 
Britons, See SEAL, ; 

There were ſome of one ſingle metal, anc 
others of a mixture, or of two, For the iron and ſilver were 


iron, as appears from Artemidorus, lib. 11. cap. 2 
Romans were contented with iron rings a long time; 3 
Pliny aſſures us, that Marius firſt wore a gold one in his thir 
conſulate, which was in the year of Rome 650. Sometime 
the ring was iron, and the ſeal gold; ſometimes it was - 
low, and ſometimes ſolid ; ſometimes the ſtone was . 
and ſometimes plain; and the graving ſometimes in relle 
and ſometimes in creux: the laſt were called gemmæ eciype 5 


the former gemmæ ſculptura prominente. — 
- n been various: fron 


chap. xxii. it appears that the bete they ce 


Jeremy, 


Among the Romans, 


i l et on 
to be adorned with ſtones, and while the graving War re 
wore them at pleaſure, on 


the metal itſelf, every body , 
hand and finger he liſted When ſtones came to ww , 


; ie 
they wore them altogether on the left hand; and e we " : 
been held an exceſſive foppery to have put them 
right. FE 
Pliny ſays, they were at firſt wore on the fourth _— : 
on the ſecond. or index; then on the little __ ds 
laſt on all the fingers, excepting the middle _— in hand 
wore them altogether on the fourth finger 2 "akon be 
as we are informed by Aul. Gelius, lib. x. à f 


ſticks bound together, only ſeparated by beads—It makes a | their right hand. 
tolerable harmony, being well ſtruck with a ball at the end 
of a ſtick, 

RIGOR, in medicine, a convulſive ſhuddering, from ſevere 
cold, an ague-fit, or other diſorder, See HoRROR, FEVE R, 
AGUE, Oc. 


RILL, or RivurtT. See the article RIVER. 


RIM, in a watch or clock, the circumference, or circular part 
of a wheel, See WHEEL, Ware, Crock, &c. 
RIMA, litterally denotes a fiſſure, or chink, See FISSURE 
and RHAGADES, 
Hence, it is applied to ſeveral parts of the body that bear a 


gives 
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+ is. that having found from anatomy, that this 
= 1K. little nerve = went ſtraight to the heart, they 
eſteemed it the moſt honourable, by reaſon of this communi- 
cation with that noble part—Pliny fays, the Gauls and an- 
cient Britons wore it on the middle finger. 

At firſt they only. wore a ſingle rig 3 then one on each fin- 
ger; and at length ſeveral on each finger. Martial, lib. xi. 
Epig. 60. At laſt, one on each joint of each finger. Ari- 
ſtoph. in Nub. & c. — Their delicacy, at length went to 
that pitch, that they had their weekly rings. Juvenal. 


Sat. VII. ſpeaks of aunuli ſemgſtres; as alſo of winter and | 


ſummer rings. But of all others Lampridius, cap. 32. ob- 
ſerves, Heliogabalus carried the point fartheſt, who never 
wore the ſame ring, or the ſame ſhoe twice. . 

Rings have been alſo wore in the noſe, as pendants in the ears 
—Barthlin has an expreſs treatiſe, de annulis narmm, of 
rings of the noſtrils. St Auguſtin aſſures us, it was the faſhion 
of the Moors; and Pietro della Valle obſerves the ſame of the 
modern Orientals. : 

In effect, there is no part of the body where it has not been 
wore — Several Eaſt-India travellers affirm, that the natives 
commonly wear them on their noſe, lips, cheeks, and chin. 
Ramuſio tells us, that the ladies of Narſingua in the Le- 
vant, and Diodorus Siculus, /ib. 3. that thoſe of Ethiopia, 
uſed to adorn their lips with iron rings. 

As to the ears, the cuſtom ſtill obtains of wearing rings 
therein, both by men and women, all over the world. See 
PENDANT. 

The Indians, particularly the Guzzerattes, have wore rings 
on their feet—And when Peter Alvarez had his firſt audience 
of the King of Calicut, he found him all covered with ſtones 
ſet in rings; bracelets and rings both on the hands and fingers, 
and even the feet and toes. Louis Bartome repreſents a 
king of Pegu, as ſtill more extravagant, having rings ſet with 
precious ſtones on every toe, 
Uſe of RIN Gs—The antients had three different Kinds: the 
firſt ſerved to diſtinguiſh conditions or qualities. Pliny aſ- 
ſures us, that the ſenators at firſt were not allowed to wear 
the gold ring, unleſs they had been embaſſadors at ſome fo- 
reign court, Nor was it even allowed them to wear the gold 
ring which was given them, in public; except on public 
occaſions, At other times they wore an iron one. And 
thoſe who had had a triumph, obſerved the ſame rules. 
At length the ſenators and knights were allowed the com- 
mon uſe of the gold ring; but Acron on Horace, lib. ii. 


ſat. vii obſerves, they could not do it unleſs it were given them | 


by the prætor. | 

In aftc days the gold ring became the badge of the knights; 
the people wearing ſilver rings, and the ſlaves iron ones. 
Though the gold ring was ſometimes alſo allowed the peo- 
ple, and Severus granted it his common ſoldiers. Auguſtus 
allowed it the liberti, or freedmen ; and though Nero 
_ a regulation to the contrary, yet it was ſoon ſet 
aſide. 
A ſecond kind of rings were the annuli ſponſalitii, wedding- 
rings. Some carry the origin of this cuſtom as far back as 
the Hebrews, on the authority of a text in Exodus xxxv. 
22—Leo of Modena, however, maintains that the ancient 


Hebrews did not uſe any nuptial ring. Selden, in his Uxor | 


Ebraica, lib. ii. chap. xiv, owns, that they gave a ring in the 
marriage, but that it was only in lieu of a piece of money of 
the ſame value, which had uſed to have been given before— 
The Greeks and Romans did the ſame ; and from them the 
chriſtians took it up very early, as appears from Tertullian, 
and in ſome ancient liturgies, where we find the form of 
blefling the nuptial ring. See MARRIAGE. 

The third kind of rings were thoſe uſed as ſeals, called cero- 
graphi, or cirographi, an account whereof ſee under the ar- 
ticle SEAL, | | oh 

Richard biſhop of Salisbury, in his conſtitutions, anni 1217, 
forbids the putting of ruſb-rings, or any the like matter, 
on women's +fingers, in order to the debauching them 
more readily : and he inſinuates the reaſon of his prohibition, 
that there were ſome people weak enough to believe, that 
what was thus done in jeſt was a real marriage. 


De Brevil in his antiquities of Paris, ſays, it was an ancient 


cuſtom to uſe a raſh-ring in the marriage of ſuch as had had 
an affair together before marriage. See CON CuB1NE, c. 
N o, in aſtronomy The ring of Saturn is a thin, lumi- 
nous circle, incompaſſing the body of that planet, but with- 
out touching the ſame. SeeSATURN. | 
e diſcovery hereof is owing to M. Huygens, who after fre- 
quent obſervation of Saturn, perceived two lucid points, or 
ane, ariſing out from the body, in a right line, See 
ANs x, 
ence, as in ſubſequent obſervations, he always found the 
Ame appearance, he concluded that Saturn was incompaſs'd 


with a permanent ring ; and accordingly produced hi 
lyſtem of Saturn in 10 . rh 13 


The plane of th . 2 . 8 | 2 
hw oy, ring 1s inclined to the plane of the ecliptic 
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cording to Campani, its greateſt diameter is double its feaſt; 
See PLANET. 

RiNnG, is alſo the name of an inſtrument uſed in navigation; 
for taking the altitudes of the ſun, Cc. See ALT1TUDE; 
It is uſually of braſs, about g inches diameter, ſuſpended 
by a little ſwivel, 45 from the point whereof is a perfora- 
tion, which is the centre of a quadrant of go? divided in 
the inner concave ſurface, | 
To uſe it, they hold it up by the ſwivel, and turn it to the 
ſun, till the ſun-beams falling through the hole, make a ſpot 
among the degrees, which is the altitude required. 

This inſtrument is preferred to the aſtrolabe by reaſon the di- 
viſions are here larger than on the aſtrolabe. See As T Ro- 
L ABE. | 

RING is alſo uſed for the ſound or tone of a bell. See BELL, 
SOUND, Oc. 

Baſe RING. See the article B As E. | 

RI N G-Bone, among farriers, &c, a hard callous ſubſtance, grow- 
ing in the hollow circle of the little paſtern of a horſe, above 
the coronet, See Ho Rs E. 

It ſometimes goes quite round, like a ring; whence its name: 
ſometimes it is hereditary, derived from the ſtallion, or mare, 

but oftener comes by accident, as a ſtrain, blow of a hoſe, 
Ee. | 


Corniche RING, See the article CORN1CHE. | 

RIN G- dial, is a kind of dial, uſually ſmall, and portable, con- 
ſiſting of a braſs ring, or rim, ſeldom exceeding two inches 
in diameter, and one third of an inch in breadth, See 
Bil 35355 
In a point of this rim, is a hole, through which the ſun- beams 
being received, make a lucid ſpeck on the concavity of the op- 
poſite ſemicircle, which gives the hour of the day in the di- 
viſions marked therein. | | | 
But it only holds good about the times of the equinox To 
have the dial perform throughout the whole year, the hole is 
made moveable ; and the ſigns of the zodiac, or the days of 
the month are marked on the convex {ide of the ring; by 
means whereof the dial is rectified for the time. 

To uſe it, put the moveable hole to the day of the month, 
or the degree of the zodiac the ſun is in; then ſuſpending it 
by the little ring, turn it towards the ſun, till his rays, as 
before, point out the hour among the diviſions on the inſide. 

Univerſal, or aſtronomical R1N G dial, is a ring-dial which ſerves 
to find the hour of the day in any part of the earth; whereas 
the former is confined to a certain latitude Its figure fee re- 
preſented in Table Dialling, fig. 7. See alſo DIA I. 

It conſiſts of two rings, or flat circles, from two to ſix inches 
in diameter; and their breadth, &c. proportionable—The 
outward ring, A, repreſents the meridian of any place you are 
at; and contains two diviſions of 9o each, diametrically 
oppolite to one another ; ſerving, the one from the equa- 
tor to the north, the other to the ſouth pole—The inner 
ring repreſents the equator, and turns exactly within the 
outer, by means of two pivots in each ring at the hour 

. | 

A-croſs the two circles goes a thin reglet or bridge, with 
a curſor, C, that flides along the middle of the bridge. 
In the curſor is a little hole for the ſun to ſhine through, 
The middle of this bridge is conceived as the axis of the world, 
and the extremities as the poles; and on the one ſide are 
drawn the ſigns of the zodiac, and on the other the days of 
the month. On the edge of the meridian flides a piece, to 
which is fitted a ring to ſuſpend the inſtrument by. 

Uſe of the univerſal R 1 N G-dial—Place the line @ (on the middle 

of the ſliding piece) over the degree of latitude of the place 
(e. gr. 51® for London) put the line which croſſes the hole of 
the curſor to the degree of the ſign, or day of the month. 
Open the inſtrument fo as the two rings be at right angles 
to each other, and ſuſpend it by the ring H, that the axis of 
the dial, repreſented by the middle of the bridge, may be pa- 
rallel to the axis of the world. Then turn the flat fide of the 
bridge towards the ſun, ſo as his rays ſtriking through the 
little hole in the middle of the curſor, fall exactly on a line 
drawn round the middle of the concave ſurface of the inner 
ring; in which caſe the bright ſpot ſhews the hour of the 
day in the ſaid concave ſurface of the ring. 
Note, The hour of 12 is not ſhewn by this dial; by reaſon 
the outer circle being then in the plane of the meridian, 
hinders the ſun's rays from falling on the inner : nor will this 
dial ſhew the hour when the ſun is in the equinoctial, by 
reaſon his rays, then, fall parallel to the plane of the in- 
ner circle, 


Fairy RI NG. FAIR. 
Natal RING. : NarTaArL. 
Reinforced RING. ee as articles REINFORCED, 


Trunnion RING. TRUNNION. 

R 1NG-walk, among hunters, a round walk. See Hu NT ING. 
R1NG-worm, in medicine. See the article SER P1Go. 
RIOT, in law, the forcible doing of an unlawful thing, of a 


private nature, by three or more perſons aſſembled together 
tor that purpoſe, | 


3? 39—lt ſometimes appears oval; and ac- 


| 


The 


Rs us ſardonius, ſardonian laughter, is a forced, ſpightful 


RIS 


The word is formed from the Latin, riota, of arietare, to 
run at each other as rams do. Though, from an ancient 
Gauliſh verſion of the bible, quoted by Skinner, riot ſhould 
rather ſeem originally to ſignify luxury and exceſs: whence 
our law riot might proceed; in regard theſe are frequently at- 
tended with quarrels. | 
For the difference between a riot, rout, and unlawful aſſem- 
bly. See Rob r and UNLAWFUL Aſſembly. 


breach of incloſures, banks, conduits, parks, pounds, barns, 

the burning of ſtacks of corn, c. Lambard adds, the beat- 

ing a man, and entering on a poſſeſſion forcibly. 

By a late act of parliament, made on occaſion of the fre- 

quent pulling down of meeting-houſes, Ic. by mobs, or rio- 

tous aſſemblies, about the time of the laſt rebellion; a riot 

was made felony, if the rioters did not diſperſe after reading a 

proclamation made for that purpoſe. 

RIPEN ERS, in medicine, a fort of topical remedies, called 
alſo drawers, digeſtives, maturantia, ſuppuratives, &c. See 
DiGESTIVES, SUPPURATIVES, &c. 

RIPENING.SeeMaTURATION, DIGEST 10N, Su- 

\ 'PURATION, Oc. | 1 

RISIBILITY, the faculty of laughter. See LauGHING. 

Riſibility is commonly ſuppoſed an attribute peculiar to man; 
as being the only creature capable of judging of what is ridi- 
culous—Some philoſophers go ſo far as to aſſert, that the de- 
gree of judgment is always ſeen in that of laughter; fools ei- 
ther have too little or too much, 
Authors do not agree as to the peculiar mechaniſm in man, 
whereby laughter is raiſed—It is uſually attributed to the 
communication between the plexus nervoſus, and the dia- 
phragmatic nerves. See CONSENT of parts. | 

RISING, in aſtronomy, the appearance of the ſun, a ſtar, or 
other luminary above the horizon, which before was hid 
beneath it. See HorRIizoNn, SUN, STAR, c. See alſo 
AMPLITUDE, 

By reaſon of the refraction of the atmoſphere, the heavenly 
bodies always riſe before their time, i. e. are ſeen above the 
Horizon, while they really are below it, See REFRAC- 
TION. | 
There are three poetical kinds of riſing of the ſtars The 
coſmical Ris1NnG, when a ſtar riſes at the ſame time with 
the ſun, See CosMICAL. 

Acronycal Ris1NG is when the ftar riſes at the ſame time 

that the ſun ſets, See AcCRoNYCAL. 

Heliacal, ſolar, or apparent R1s1NG, is when the ſtar emerges 
out of the ſun's rays near the horizon, and is no longer hid 
in his brightneſs ; which happens about 20 days after the 
conjunction of ſuch ſtar with the ſun 3 more or leſs, accord- 
ing to the magnitude of the ſtar, its diſtance, &c, See HE- 
LIACAL, 

Heſiod long ago obſerved, that Sirius was hid 40 days; viz. 
20 days before his coſmical riſing, and 20 after—Some na- 
tions of America, and among others the ſavages of Cayenna, 

_ regulate their civil year by the courſe of Sirius; beginning it 
with the Hheliacal riſing of that ſtar. See CAN ICUL A and 
CANICULAR, | x 
0 find the riſing, &c. of the ſun and flars by the Globe. See 

LOBE. | 

RISK, or RIS uE, the hazard or chance of a loſs, damage, 
Sc. See CHANCE. 

There is a great ria run in letting goods go upon credit 
to great lords, wives not authoriſed by their husbands, and 
young people not yet arrived at the age of majority. 

Skinner derives the word from the Spaniſh, r:/co, ſteep: Co- 
varruvias, from rigeo. In the barbarous Greek, they ſay, 
eig lupo, for periclitor, J hazard; and eg in,, for lot or 
chance; which words as well as rants Skinner thinks, may 
be deduced from ß, for ayapprr]@ Toy xvpov, I caſt the dye. 
To prevent any risꝭ in invoices of merchandizes by ſea, tis 
uſual to inſure them, See PoLicy of inſurance, 

The 715# of merchandiſes commences from the time they 
are carried aboard—In matters of inſurance, it is a maxim, 
that all is never to be r:sfed on one bottom, or in the ſame 
veſſel; to denote, that aſſurers muſt act with diſcretion 
in the ſigning of policies, and not hazard too much on 
each veſſel; there being more to be expected from ſeveral than 
from one. | 

RISUS, laughter. See the article LauGHTER. 

RIisUs canznus is a kind of laughter wherein the lips are con- 
tracted, ſo as to ſhew all the teeth. | 
laughter; or a laughter that does not go beyond the teeth. 
The phraſe is by ſome ſaid to be founded on this, that in 
Sardinia there is a venomous plant, which occaſions ſuch a 
contraction. of the muſcles of the face in perſons it kills, that 
they ſeem to die laughing, | 

RITE, RIrus, in ſchool divinity, denotes the particular 
manner or form of celebrating or performing the religious 
ceremonies, which obtains in this or that place. See CE- 
REMONY, 


Kitchen gives us the following caſes of riots, viz. — The | 


The Eaſtern people, Armenians, &c, celebrate divine ſervice 


RITORNELLO, orREFRErT, in muſic, the 1161 


RITUAL, RI TAL E, a church- book, directi 


RIVA GE, RriVAG ITV M, a toll anciently paid to the king in 


ſons who have the ſame pretenſion. See CORRTIVAI. 


R 


is called by the general name river; by the Latins, fluius 


Some will have none to be properly rivers, except tho 


Others, none but thoſe which empty themſelves immeli- 


Rivers themſelves all ariſe either from the confluence of ſe⸗ 


ſpring— The Volga. e. gr. conſiſts of above two hundred ri- 


Phenomena and variations of RIVER S 


R IT 


according to the Greek vit. The Weſtern war « 

Latin rite; or that of the Roman church. rn world follow the 
The Engliſh obſerve the rite of the church 

ſcribed in the book of Common-prayer, We * "gland 


» Pre. 


a ſong, or a repetition of the firſt verſes of the - Ourthen of 
end of each ſtanza or couplet. See RE YETITIO V' At the 
The word is Italian, and ſignifies properly a J;:+1, 180 
a ſhort repetition, ſuch as that of an eccho, or 14 u, or 
words of a ſong; eſpecially when the repetition is = laſt 
a voice, by one or more inſtruments, made after 
But cuſtom has extended the uſe of the word to all ſ 
nies, played before the voices begin, and which ſery * 
3 prelude or to what follows. © Of Way 
n the partitions or ſcore of the Italian muſi 

find the ritornello's ſignified by the words / Lee deuuench 
the organ, ſpinnet, or the like, are to repeat what ia th 

has been ſinging. SeeREPEAT. e 


ng the order 
n celebratin 
religious order, 


and manner of the ceremonies to be obſerved j 
divine ſervice, in a particular church, dioceſe, 
or the like. See Ri TE, CERE MON, c. 
The ancient heathens had, likewiſe, their ritua!; ritua 
libri; whereof thoſe of the Hetrurians were famed—T, 
books contained the rites and ceremonies to be obſerved in 0 
building a city, in the conſecrating a temple or an altar in 
ſacrificing, deifying, in dividing the curiæ, tribes, centuri : 
and in general, all their religious ceremonies, See Reiz 
FIC E, APOTHEOSIs, ALTAR, &c, = 
There are ſeveral paſſages in Cato's books, de re ruſtica, which 
may give us ſome idea of the rituals of the ancients, 7 


ſome rivers, for the paſſage of boats or veſſels therein, de 
FERRY, | = 
RIVAL,Rivarts, a term of relation, applied to two er. 


It is properly uſed for a competitor in love ; and figuratively 
for an antagoniſt in any other purſuit The intrigues of co. 
medies and romances uſually turn on the jealouſies of rival; 
who difpute for the ſame miſtreſs. ; 
The lawyers derive the word from the Latin, rivus, ſtream, 
quod ab eodem rivo aquam hauriant. Donatus ſuppoſes it to 
have been formed hence, that beaſts coming to drink at the 
ſame brook, or fountain, frequently quarrel, 
Czlius ſays, that r:vales were originally ſuch whoſe felds 
were parted by a brook or rivulet ; the courſe whereof being 
liable to be varied ſeveral ways, occaſioned frequent diſputes 
and law-ſuits, 

IVER, fluvius, or fumen, in geography, a ſtream or current 
of freſh water, flowing in a bed or channel, from a ſource 
or ſpring, into the ſea, See WATER, c. 

If the ſtream be not large enough to bear boats, or ſmall veſ- 
ſels, loaden; it is properly called in Engliſh, by the diminu- 
tive, rivulet or brook ; by the Latins, r:vus; and the French, 
riviere—lIf it will only bear ſuch veſſels, the Latins call it 
amnis—If it be conſiderable enough to carry larger veſſels, it 


and flumen ; and by the French, feuve—In all which, the 
difference is only as to greater and leſs, 


which bear the ſame name from their ſource to their mouth, 


ately into the ſea ; and not into any other river, See dE 4, 
and OCEAN. | 
Rivulets have their riſe, ſometimes, from great rains, cr 
great quantities of thawed ſnow ; eſpecially in mountainolB 
places; as in the long ridges in Africa, India, Sumatra, G. 
But the generality of rivulets ariſe from ſpring. 
SPRING, | 


veral rivulets, or from lakes : nor is there any great 2 
ſuch as the Rhine, Elbe, c. known to flow from! lug 


wulets, all flowing into it, before it reach the Caſpian : an 
the Danube abs A. as many, Pliny, indeed, ee 
ſay, that the Nile receives none; but the later travellels 
Abyſſinia aſſure us of the contrary. 
The Rhine, Rhone, Danube, Boryſthenes, Ge. 
ginally from ſprings in the mountains; the Nile, 3 
great river of St Laurence, &c. from lakes. See LA üb 
Rivers are foun y 
ject to great alterations, at different ſeaſons of the 1 IL 
Sc. from frequent rains, and melted ſnow—T hus wy night 
Chili many of the rivers are almoſt inſenſible in t : 
being then nen 
the diſſolution of the ſnow on the mountains _ = 
the Volga abounds in water in May and | 1 7 | 
cover the ſand-banks, hs why all hs reſt of t 0 
bare, ſo as ſcarce to allow a pallage to l 
— Thus alſo the Nile, Ganges, Indus, Cc. are frequeNt) 
ſo increaſed as to overflow ; and that either 8 
from rain, or in the ſummer, from the melting o 


ariſe origi- 


Volga, the 


e (noW- 
Mm 
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vers themſelves under ground in the middle of 
1 ene — break out again in other places, like new 
as —T hus the Niger, which ſome coſmographers derive 
u fubterrahcoun channel from the Nile, becauſe it ſwells 
the ſame time with the Nile without any other apparent 
6 e of its ſwelling : The Niger itſelf meeting the moun- 
s of Nubia, is hid under them, and riſes again on the 
weſtern ſide of the NN. Thus alſo the Tygris 1s 

ountain Taurus, Cc. | | 

—_— and the poets, mention ſeveral ſuch river about 
Arcadia: Alpheus, a river of Arcadia, is particularly famed. 
This, being ſwallowed up in the ground, is ſuppoſed by 
the Greek authors to continue its progreſs under earth and 
ſea, into Sicily; where breaking up near Syracuſe, it forms 
the river Arethuſa, The great reaſon of this opinion 1s, 
that every fifth ſummer the river Arethuſa in Sicily, caſts up 
the dung of cattle about the time of the celebration of the 
olympic games, in Achaia, when the dung of victims was 
uſed to be caſt into the Alpheus. | 
Some rivers empty themſelves into the ſea by one mouth, 
ſome by ſeveral—Thus the Danube opens into the Euxine 
ſea by ſeven mouths, the Nile by ſeven, and the Volga by at 


leaſt ſeventy. The cauſe of this variety of mouths Varenius | 


attributes principally to banks of ſand, &c. formed therein ; 
which gradually increaſing, form iſlands, whereby the chan- 
nel is divided into ſeveral branches—Indeed, the ancients tell 
us that the Nile formerly only emptied itſelf at one mouth, 
called the o/tium canobicum ; and add, that the other ſix are 
artificial, | | | 
The channels of rivers, except ſuch as were formed at the 
creation, Varenius endeavours to prove to be all artificial, and 
dug by men—His reaſons are, that when a new ſpring 
breaks forth, the water does not make itſelf a channel, but 
ſpreads over the adjacent land; ſo that the people have been 
neceſſitated to cut it a channel to ſecure their grounds; and 
that a great number of channels of rivers are certainly known, 
from hiſtory, to have been dug by men, &c. 5 
As to the queſtion, whether thoſe rivers which run into 
others, have made themſelves that way by their own motion, 
or have been turned thither in canals cut by men ? he takes 
the latter to be the more probable ; and concludes the ſame 
of the arms or branches of rivers ; and of the turns whereby 
iſlands are formed in the Tanais, Volga, &c. 
To the queſtion, why we have no falt-r:vers, when there 
are ſo many falt ſprings ? he anſwers, that it is becauſe men 
having no occaſion for ſalt water, have not dug channels to 
conduct the water of falt ſprings ; ſalt being procureable at 
Teſs expence, See SALT. 
The water of moſt rivers flows impregnated with particles of 
metals, minerals, ſands, oily and fat bodies, &c, — Thus 
ſome rivers bring ſands intermixed with grains of gold; of 
which kind is, 19, A river in Japon; 2®, Another in the 
iſland Lequeo, near Japon; 3®. A rivulet in Africa called 
Arroe, breaking out of the roots of the mountains of the 
moon, wherein are gold mines: 49, A river in Guinea, 
where the negroes ſeparate the gold duſt from the ſand, and 
{ell it to the Europeans, who traffic hither for that very pur- 
poſe. 59. In ſome rivulets near the city of Mexico, are 
grains of gold taken up, eſpecially after rain; which is to be 
underſtood of all the other rivers ; none of which yield any 
thing conſiderable except in rainy ſeaſons, 69. In Peru, Su- 
matra, Cuba, Hiſpaniola, and Guiana. Laſtly, there are 
ſeveral brooks in the countries about the Alps, eſpecially Ti- 
rol, out of whoſe waters gold is drawn, though there be no 
grains conſpicuous therein, Add to this, that the Rhine in 
many places affords a golden Mud. See Gor. p. 
As to rivers that bring grains of ſilver, iron, copper, lead, 
Sc. we find no mention of them in authors; though doubt- 
leſs there are great numbers of each ; and many of the me- 
dicinal effects of mineral waters are doubtleſs owing thereto. 
We muſt not here omit a river in Germany which is ordi- 
narily ſuppoſed to change iron into copper — The truth is, 
there is no real converſion of the metal; all that is done 
b, that the cuprine, and vitriolic particles in the water, cor- 
rode the iron, and detaching parts thereof by means of the 
motion of the water, ſucceed in their room. See TR AN S- 
MUTATION, 
rom this variety in the mixture of the river water, reſult 
various qualities, different ſpecific gravities, different colours, 
Oc. See mineral WATER. | 
ome r:vers, at certain ſeaſons of the year, ſwell, fo as to 
overflow their banks, and drown the neighbouring lands— 
Of theſe the moſt eminent is the Nile, which riſes ſo as to 
cover all Egypt, except the hills. The inundation begins 
about the 17th day of June, and increaſes for the ſpace of 
forty days ; and decreaſes for as many : during which period 
dhe cities of Egypt, which are all built on hills, appear as fo 
many iſlands, See NILOMETER, . 
5 theſe inundations Egypt owes all its fertility; the heavens 
T7 ing no wo or at leaſt none in any reſpect con- 
* n e bom gg is great or ſmall, Egypt 
Y os.” II. | Or barren. 


R I 


The ancient Greeks, c. were miſtaken as to the cauſe of 
this inundation; no body in thoſe days having travelled up 
to the ſource of the river: but the modern Englith and Por- 
tugueze traders into Congo, Angola, Monomotapa, c. have 
let us into the ſecret From them we learn that the ſpring 
or ſource of the Nile is in a large lake called Zaire, round 
which are a great number of huge mountains, called the 
mountains of the moon. Now as theſe lie in the ſouthern 
hemiſphere, their winter will be at the time of our ſummer : 
but by reaſon of their nearneſs to the equator, (being only 
10? diſtant from it) they never feel any notable cold: hence 
it is, that inſtead of ſnow in the winter, they have rain every 
day, at leaſt two hours before, and two after noon, In effect, 
the tops of theſe mountains are always covered with clouds, 
and the rains almoſt continual. Hence torrents are conſtantly 
guſhing down from the mountains; all ending in the lake of 
Zaire: whence they flow into the channel of the Nile, and 
other rivers ariſing from the ſame lake, as the Cuamar, the 
Zaire, c. Hence the inundation of the Nile. EE 

The other rivers, which have any notable ſtated inundations, 
are, the Niger, or Gambia, which overflows at the ſame time 
with the Nile. Leo Africanus ſays, it begins on the 15th 


day of June, increaſes for 40 days, and decreaſes as long— 


The Zaire, a river of Congo, proceeding from the ſame lake 
with the Nile, and therefore affected in the ſame manner: 
the Rio de la Plata in Braſil, which Maffeus obſerves, over- 
flows at the ſame time with the Nile : the Ganges : the In- 
dus; both which laſt overflow in June, July, and Auguſt ; 
at which times the natives fave great quantities of the water 
in ponds, to ſerve them the reſt of the year: ſeveral rivers 
flowing out of the lake Chiamay, into the bay of Bengal, 
which overflow in September, October, and November. 
Theſe all bring a very great fertility with them to the 
ground; the river Macoa in Camboia : the river Parana or 
Paranaguaſa, which ſome will have to be the fame with the 
ſilver river: ſeveral rivers in Coromandelia, a part of India, 
which overflows in the rainy months from the great quantity 
of water iſſuing from the mountain Gatis : the Euphrates, 
which overflows Meſopotomia certain days in the year, 
Laſtly, the river Sus in Numidia. 5 
The rivers moſt celebrated for their length, breadth, ſwiſt- 
neſs of current, &c, are,—the Nile, which runs almoſt in a 
ſtraight courſe 2520 geographical miles. The Niger, which 
runs 2400 miles, The Ganges, 1200 miles. The Ob, 
1600 miles. The Jeniſcea in Aſia, about the ſame length 
with the Ob. The river Orellana in America, 60 miles 
broad at its mouth, and 5000 miles long. The Rio de Ia 
Plata, 80 miles broad at the mouth, The Omarannan, an- 
other river of Braſil: and the great river of St. Laurence, 
near 25 miles long. See DANUBE and WOL GA. 


RIVER, in phyſicks, denotes a ſtream of water running by its 


own gravity, in a channel open above Such is A E Tab. 
Hydroftatics, fig. 34.— See allo WAVE. 


Laws of the motion of RI VERS The modern philoſophers en- 
deavour to bring the motion and flux of rivers to preciſe laws; 


and with this view have applied geometry and mechanics 
thereto: ſo that the doctrine of rivers is become a part of the 
new philoſophy. 5 

The Italian authors have diſtinguiſhed themſelves herein; and 
it is chiefly to them we are indebted for the improvement; 
particularly S. Guglielmini, who in his treatiſe, della Natura 
de Fiumi, has abundance of new obſervations and diſcoveries 
relating thereto, | 

Rivers, he obſerves, uſually have their ſources in mountains 
or elevations of ground; and it is in their deſcent from theſe, 
that they acquire the velocity or acceleration which maintains 
their future current In proportion as they advance farther, 
this velocity diminiſhes ; by reaſon of the continual friftion 
of the water againſt the bottom and ſides of the channel, of 
the various obſtacles they meet withal in their progreſs, and 
of their arriving at length in plains, where the deſcent is leſs, 
and their inclination to the horizon, of conſequence, greater 
— Thus the Reno, a river of Italy, which gave occaſion in 
ſome meaſure to theſe ſpeculations, is found near its mouth, 
to have ſcarce a deſcent of 52 ſeconds. | 

If the acquired velocity be quite ſpent through the many 
obſtacles; ſo that the current becomes horizontal ; there 
will then nothing remain to propagate the motion, and 
continue the ſtream, but the depth, or the perpendicular preſ- 
ſure of the water which is always proportional to the depth— 
And, happily for us, this reſource increaſes as the occaſion 
for it increaſes : for in proportion as the water loſes of 


the velocity acquired by the deſcent, it riſes and augments 
in depth, 


The upper parts of the water of a river, and thoſe at a di- 


ſtance from the banks, may continue to flow from the 
ſingle cauſe or principle of declivity, how ſmall ſoever it be; 
for not being detained by any obſtacle, the minuteſt diffe- 
rence of level will have its effect: but the lower parts, which 
roll along the bottom, will ſcarce be ſenſible of ſo ſmall a 
declivity, and will only have what motion they receive from 
the preſſion of the ſuperincumbent waters, 
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TR 1Y 


The natural viſcidity and coheſion of the particles of water, | 


and that implication, as it were, which they ſeem to have 
with one another, makes the lower, which are moved by 
means of the depth, carry along with them the upper, which 
in a horizontal channel would have no motion at all, or in a 
channel very little inclined, next to none, So that the lower, 
in this caſe, communicate to the upper, a part of the motion 
they have received from the preſſure of it. Hence the preſſure 
of it frequently happens that the greateſt velocity of a river 
is about the middle of its depth ; ſuch middle parts having the 
advantage of being preſſed with half the depth of the river, 
and of being free, at the ſame time, from the friction of the 
bottom. 

To find whether the water of a river almoſt horizontal, flows 
by means of the velocity acquired in its deſcent, or by the 
preſſure of its depth; ſet up an obſtacle perpendicular thereto: 
if the water riſe and ſwell immediately againſt ſuch obſtacle, 
it runs in virtue of its fall; or if it ſtop a little while, in 
virtue of its preſſion. | 5 
Rivers according to this author, almoſt always make their 
own beds If the bottom have originally been a large decli- 
vity ; the water in conſequence hereof falling with a great 
deal of force, will have ſwept away the moſt elevated parts of 
the ſoil, and carrying them lower down, will gradually ren- 
der the bottom horizontal; where the ſtream is ſwifteſt, 
there will the earth be moſt dug up, and conſequently there 
the greateſt cavity will be made. | 

The water having made its bed horizontal, becomes ſo itſelf, 
and conſequently rakes with the leſs force againſt the bottom; 
till at length that force becomes only equal to the reſiſtence of 
the bottom. The bottom is now arrived at a ſtate of perma- 
nency, at leaſt for a conſiderable time: and the longer, ac- 
cording to the quality of the ſoil; clay and chalk reſiſting 
Jonger than ſand or mud. | 

On the other hand, the water is continually gnawing and 
eating off the brims of it channel; and this with the more 
force as by the direction of its ſtream it impinges more per- 
pendicularly againſt them. By this means is has a continual 
tendency to render them parallel to its own courſe ; and when 
it has arrived as near that as poſſible, it ceaſes to have any 
effect that way. At the ſame time that it has thus re&tifhed 
its edges, it has inlarged its own bed ; that is, has loſt of its 
depth, and conſequently of its force and preſſure : this it con- 
tinues to do till there is an equilibrium between the force of 
the water and the reſiſtence of its banks, upon which they 
will remain without farther mutation And it is evident from 
experience, that theſe equilibriums are all real; inaſmuch as 
we find that rivers only dig and widen to a certain pitch. 
The very reverſe of all theſe things does alſo on ſome occaſions 
happen Rivers whoſe waters are thick and muddy, raiſe their 
bed by letting part of the heterogeneous matters contained in 
them fall to the bottom: they alſo contract their banks by a 
continual appoſition of the ſame matter in bruſhing over them, 
This matter being thrown aſide far from the ſtream of water, 
might even ſerve, by reaſon of the obſcureneſs of the motion, 
to form new banks, 

Now, theſe oppoſite effects ſeem almoſt always to concur, 
and are differently combined, according to the circumſtances 
whence it is very difficult judging of the reſult, Yet muſt 
this combination be known very accurately, before any mea- 
ſures can be taken about rivers, eſpecially as to the diverting 
their courſes—The Lamona, which emptied itſelf into the 
Po, being turned another way to make it diſcharge itſelf into 
the Adriatic, was ſo altered, and its force ſo far diminiſhed, 
now that its waters were left to themſelves, that it raiſed its 
bed a great heighth, by continual depoſitions of mud ; till it 
became much higher than the Po, in its utmoſt accretions, and 
needed very high banks or dykes to keep it from overflowing. 
See ALLUVION. | ; | 
A little river may be received into a large one, without either 
augmenting its width or depth This ſeeming paradox ariſes 
hence, that the addition of the little river may only go to- 
wards moving the waters before at reſt near the banks of the 


L 


large one, and thus augmenting the velocity of the ſtream, in |. 


the ſame proportion as it does that of the quantity of water 
Thus the Venetian branch of the Po ſwallowed up the Ferra- 
reſe branch, and that of Panaro, without any enlargement 
of its own dimenſions. And the ſame may be concluded 
proportionably of all other acceſſions to rvers; and in the 
general, of all new augmentations of water, 

A river offering to enter into another, either perpendicularly, 
or in an oppoſite direction, will be diverted by degrees from 
that direction, and obliged to make itſelf a new and more 
favourable bed towards the mouth. 

The union of two rivers into one, makes it flow the ſwifter ; 
by reaſon, in lieu of the friction of four ſhores, they have only 
two to ſurmount, and that the ſtream, being farther diſtant 
from the banks, goes on with the leſs interruption ; beſide | 
that a greater quantity of water moving with a greater velo- 
City digs deeper in the bed, and of courſe retrenches of its 
former width—Hence alſo it is that rivers, by being united, 
take up leſo ſpace on the ſurface of the earth, and are more ad- 


Hence, when a river is terminated by flat ſides 
7 


the river with theſe three planes makes right angles 


only the general tenor or flux be conſidered. 


any ſenſible friction, and that the channel is terminated with 


will have the ſame celerity as a body falling the length iC, 


as r, draw r s perpendicular to the bottom of the river; 


will alſo be 5 v: therefore the celerities of the particles 1 


R I V 


vantageous to low grounds which diſch: ; 
moiſture into them, and have likewiſe 10 LO ſuperſugn 
to prevent their overflowing. alion for dyke 
Theſe advantages are ſo conſiderable, that 8 83 
thinks them worthy of nature's having had a \; zuglielmin 
in her contriving to make the confluences * to th 
quent as we find them. [OI 
To determine more preciſely the general 

of rivers, it may be obſerved that 2 river yy the motion 
the Jon fate, or to be in a permanent ſtate ks remain in 
uniformly, ſo as to be always at the fame heighth zen it flow, 
place. 20. That a plane, which cutting a rn In the fame 
cular to the bottom, as po n g, is called the ſein is Perpengj.. 
— See Tab. Hydro/tat. fig. 34. 7 Of a river 


m 
IS fo fre. 


each other, and perpendicular to the horizon and Parallel ty 
alſo is a plane, either horizontal or inclined, 5 
parallelogram. and is a 
Now in every river that is in a permanent ſtate 
quantity of water flows in the ſame time thre 2 ſame 
ſection; for unleſs there be in every place as vat. ever 
of water, as what runs from it, the river will.not a ſup l 
the ſame ſtate, This will hold good, whatever "rags in 
gularity of the bed, or channel, from which in ite 5 
ſeveral changes in the motion of the river may ariſe ; Pr 
ample, a greater friction, in proportion to the ine, a yo 
the channel, 5 ey e 
The irregularities in the motion of a river may be infinite 
varied, nor can any rules be given to ſettle them.— To "a 
tain their general courſe, all irregularities muſt be {4 oa 
3 


Suppoſe then, the water to run in a regular channe] Without 
: 7 


plane ſides, parallel to one another, and vertical; and a 
that the bottom is a plane, and inclined to the r 
AE be the channel, into which the water runs from 
greater receptacle or head; and let the water always Rocks 
of the ſame depth at the head, ſo that the river may be in a 
permanent ſtate: the water here deſcends along an inclined 
plane, and is accelerated; whereby, becauſe the ſame quanti 
of water flows through every ſection, the depth of the water 
as Nr. recede from the head of the river, is continually FRY 
niſhed, and its ſurface will acquire the figure 7 y x, 

To determine the velocity of the water in different places; 
ſuppoſe the aperture of the channel AD CB to be ſhut up 
with a plane ; if there be an hole made in the plane, the 
water will ſpout the faſter through the hole, as the hole is 
more diſtant from the ſurface of the water Yi; and the water 
will have the ſame celerity that a body falling from the ſur- 
face of the water to the depth of the hole below it, would 
acquire: all which ariſes from the preſſure of the ſuperincum- 
bent water — There is the ſame preſſure, that is, the fame 
moving force, when the obſtacle at A C is taken away, upon 
which every particle of water enters into the channel with 
the celerity a body would acquire in falling from the ſurface of 
the water to the depth of the particle. This particle is moved 
along in an inclined plane in the channel, with an accelerated 
motion ; and that in the ſame manner, as if falling vertically, 
it had continued its motion to the fame depth below the 
ſurface of the water in the head of the river. 

So, if you draw the horizontal line i f, the particle at : 


and running down C r, can acquire; which is the celerity 
acquired by the body in falling down r. Theretore the ce- 
lerity of a particle may be every where meaſured, by drawing 
from it a perpendicular to the horizontal plane, which is con- 
ceived to run along the ſurface of the water in the head of the 
river; and the velocity which a body acquires in falling a 
that perpendicular, will be Ry of the particle; whic 
is greater, the longer the perpendicular 1s, From any point, 


this will meaſure the heighth or depth of the en 
7 5 is inclined to the horizon, if from the ſeveral points 0 
that line, you draw perpendiculars to 7 2, they will be ſhorter, 


the more diſtant they are from v, and the ſhorteſt of them 


r they are to the 
d faſter than 


Aquatic 
a8 oy 
mora 
Unde 
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Public 


the line 1 5, are ſo much the leſs, the neare 
ſurface of the river, and the lower water is move 


the upper water. | , « on, con- 
Yet the celerities of thoſe waters, as the r2ver run fr the 
r to an equality: Tr 


tinually approach nearer and neare 
Cee af es celerities are as 7 7 to gv, the difference 0 
which lines, as you recede from the head of the ro 10 
tinually leſſened, becauſe of the depth 7 5, which . wth | 
tinually diminiſhed as the lines themſelves are Ing r 
Now as this obtains in the ſquares, it will much _ * 
in the celerities themſelves, whoſe difference therefore 15! 


niſhed as they increaſe, the head of 


If the inclination of the bottom be changed up £9 quantity o 


the river, ſo as 
water flow into the 


to become y Z, and a gfeatef 1 
channel, it will be deeper eve 


R O A R O B | 


he river, but the celerity of the water will not be changed | Double-Ro A ps, among the Romans, were roads for carriages, 
the ri , Vue u 


i th of the water | having two pavements, or cauſeways; the one for thoſe 
—For this one . 3 particle from 3 one = the other for thoſe returning the other : 
5 | 8 of the ſurface at the head continued over to prevent claſhing, ſtopping, and confuſion. 
the horizonta oy hich diſtance is meaſured by the perpen- | Theſe two ways were ſeparated from each other by a bank 
we _ OLI pag theſe lines, are not changed by the | raifed in the middle, paved with bricks, for the convenience 
mein bed the water remain at the ſame height | of foot-people, with borders, mounting ſtones from ſpace to 
afflux of mm el 1 ſpace, and military columns to mark the diſtance Such was 
in 8 po er part of the channel ſtopped by an obſtacle, the road from Rome to Oftia, called Via Portuenſis. See 
_ 2 3 in Ea a little way below the ſurface of the MIIIT ARA. 


ich comes cannot run | Subterraneous Ro A p, is that dug in a rock, with the chiſſel, 
88 3 Be __ celerity of the water and left vaulted — Such is that of Puzzuoli near Naples, 
on pe is not increaſed; and the water that comes | which is near half a league long, fifteen foot broad, and as 
below t Co ans heaped up, Jo that at laſt it muſt riſe ſo as many high. See SUBTERRANEO US. ; | 
* a er the " bftacle or the banks of the river. If the | Strabo ſays it was made by one Cocceius, a relation, pro- 
oy 2 aiſed, and the obſtacle be continued; the height bably, of Nerva's; but it has ſince been widened by Alphon- 
banks be ee pl ould rife above the line 5 2 but before ſus king of Arragon and Naples, and made ſtraight by the 
Eo Sg celerity of the water cannot be increaſed ;/ in viceroys—There is another of the ſame kind in the ſame 
oo. caſe the heighth of all the water in the head will be | kingdom, between Baiz and Cumæ, called the Grotto of 
— ; for, as we ſuppoſe the river in a permanent ſtate, Virgil, becauſe mentioned by that poet in the ſixth book of 
noe 3 continually be as great a ſupply of water to his ZEneid, See GROTTO, 
the head, as there runs from it down the channel; but if Ro ap, in navigation, denotes. a place of anchorage, at ſome 
leſs water runs down, the heighth muſt neceſſarily be in- diſtance from ſhore, and ſheltered from the winds ; where 
1 creaſed in the head, till the celerity of the water flowing un-] veſlels uſually moor, to wait for a wind or tide proper to 
1 der the obſtacle be increaſed to ſuch degree, that the fame | carry them into harbour, or to ſet fail. See H AR BOUR, 
quantity of water ſhall run under the obſtacle, as uſed to] MOORINCGC, ANncuoR, Ec. 


run in the open channel before. See WAVE. When the bottom is clear of rocks, and the hold firm, an) 
RIVULET, adiminutive of river. See RIVER. the place well covered from the wind; the road is faid to 
RIXDOLLAR, or RixDALLER, a filver coin, ſtruck be good—An open road is one which has but little land on 
in ſeveral ſtates and free cities of Germany; as alſo in] any ſide. 5 N . | 
Flanders, Poland, Denmark, Sweden, &c, See Cor. The roads within his majeſty's dominions are free to all mer- j 
There is but little difference between the rixdollar and the dol- chant veſſels, either of his ſubjects or allies — Captains and 
lar, another filver coin ſtruck in Germany; each being nearly | maſters of ſhips who are forced by ſtorms, &c. to cut their 
ual to the French crown of three livres, the Spaniſh piece cables, and leave their anchors in the reads, are obliged to 
of eight, or 45. 6d. ſterling. See Do LL An, CROWN, &c. | fix up marks or buoys, on pain of forfeiture of their an- 
The rixdsllar is one of the moſt current and univerſal coins chors, &c. See Buoy. 5 
in the world It is uſed equally in the commerce of the] The maſters of ſhips coming to moor in a road, muſt caſt 
Levant, the North, Muſcovy, and the Eaſt-Indies. anchor at ſuch diſtance as that the cables, Sc. may not 
ROAC H-f//hing. See the article FIS HIN G. mix, on pain of anſwering the damages: when there are 
ROAD, VIA, an open way or paſſage, forming a com- ſeveral veſſels in the ſame road, the outermoſt to the ſea- 
modious communication between one place and another. See ward, is obliged to keep a light in his lanthorn in the 
Way. | | night-time, to apprize veſſels coming in from ſea, See 


The Romans, of all people took the moſt pains in their | MooRIN G. 

roads the labour and expences they were at to render | Coc Ro AD. See the article Co c K-road. | 

them ſpacious, ſtraight, ſmooth, and agreeable to the very ROA DER, among ſailors, a ſhip that rides at anchor in 
extremities of their empire, are incredible, See Bergier's a road, See Ro A D and ANCHOR. 

Hiſtory of the great roads of the Roman empire.  |ROB, in pharmacy, ſapa; a preparation anciently much 
Uſually, they ſtrengthened the ground by ramming it, lay- uſed, conſiſting of the juices of fruits, purified, and boiled 


ing it with flints, pebbles, or ſand ; ſometimes by a lining of | tc a conſumption of two thirds of their moiſture, See 1 
maſonry, rubbiſh, bricks, potſhards, &c. bound together | ME DICOINE, Cc. . „ 5 
with mortar. There are robs made of quinces, ſloes, cherries, mulber- | 

F. Meneſtrier obſerves, that in ſome places in the Lyonnois | ries, elderberries, barberries, gooſeberries, and other fruits, 


he has found huge cluſters of flints cemented with lime, for various diſeaſes The juice of grapes thus prepared IS 
reaching 10 or 12 foot deep, and making a mals as hard and | more particularly called rob or ſapa ſimplex, which is almoſt of 


compact as marble itſelf ; and which, after reſiſting the in- | the conſiſtence of honey. See Sa PA. 

juries of time for 1600 years, is ſtill ſcarce penetrable by all | When only one third of the humidity is boiled away, it is cal- 
the force of hammers, mattocks, &c, and yet the flints it con- led defrutum : and when only boiled to the conſiſtence of a 
liſts of are not bigger than eggs, ſoft electuary, a n. . 
Sometimes they even paved their roads regularly, with large, The word rob is pure Arabic; and ſignifies, originally, a 


ſquare fre- ſtones: ſuch are the Appian and Flaminian ways, juice dried in the ſun, or over the fire; that it may keep the 

&c, SeePAVING. | | | longer without damage. | 

The roads paved of very hard ſtones they uſually called | Sometimes it alſo denotes a compoſition of ſome juice made 
vie ferree, either becauſe they reſembled iron, or becauſe | up with honey or ſugar ; in which ſenſe it is confounded with 

they reſiſted the iron of the horſe's feet, chariots, &c. | loche or lohoc. See Lon oc. 

Roads are either natural or artificial: terreſtrial or aquatic, | The rob is a form now much out of uſe: though there are 


public or private. . ſeveral directed in the college diſpenſatory; as robs of black 
Natural Ro A D is that which has been frequented for a long ſuc- | cherries, of ſloes, of quinces, Oc. | 


ceſſion of time, and ſubſiſts with little expence, by reaſon of PROBBERY, ROBBE RITA, or ROBERIA, in law, a fe- 
its diſpoſition, &c. 95 8 lonious taking away another man's goods, from his perſon, 

Artificial Ro Ap is that made by labour of the hand, either of | preſence, or eſtate, againſt his will; putting him in fear, Qc. 
earth, or maſonry ; and in the making whereof ſeveral difi- | —T his is ſometimes alſo called violent theft ; and its puniſh- 
cultics were to be ſurmounted , ſuch are moſt of thoſe along | ment, be the value of the thing taken ever ſo ſmall, is death, 
the banks of rivers, through marſhes, lakes, &c. ' See THEFT, FELoNwy, &c. 

Terreftrial, or land Ro As, are not only thoſe made upon the | The word is faid to have taken its riſe hence, that anciently 
ground, but alſo thoſe formed of earth heaped up in man-] robbers only took away the robes, or clothes from travellers. 
ner of a bank, and ſuſtained by ſpurs, buttreſſes, and counter- Though my lord Coke, in the third of his Inſtitutes, takes 

forts. | | | the name to have had its riſe from Robin Hood, who lived 

Aquatic Ro AD, is a road made in the waters, whether currant, | under Richard I. in the borders of England and Scotland, by 
4s Over rivers, Oc. or ſtagnant, as banks and cauſeways over | robbery, burning houſes, rape and ſpoil—Hence alſo, 


moraſſes, &c, See CAusEway. Robers-men or roberds-men, mentioned in ſeveral ſtatutes for 
Under this denomination are alſo comprehended navigable | mighty thieves. | | 


mers, and artificial canals; as thoſe in Italy, Holland, &c. | ROBBING. See the article H o v s E- robbing. 

ublic Roap, or grand road, is any common road, whether |ROBE, Ro B a. See the article Go wN. 

liraight, or a-crofs, military or royal, '&'c,—Private road is | Mafler of the Roh Es, is an officer of the houſhold, who 
. that made for the convenience of ſome particular houſe, c. has the ordering of all his majeſty's robes ; as thoſe of the co- 


* | uitary Ro ADS, ſo called among the Romans, were grand ronation, thoſe of St George's feaſt, of parliament, &c, as alſo 
o roads appointed for the- marching of their armies into the | of his wearing apparel, collar of 88's, &c. 

rr of the empire, for the aſſiſtance of their allies, &c. He has ſeveral officers under him, as a clerk of the robes, a 
of N Mir ITARY, yeoman, three grooms, a page, a bruſher, ſempſtreſs, laundreſs, 
d ballet of theſe roads in England, are Watling-ſtreet, | Rarcher, keeper of the wardrobe at Whitehall, c. See 
in 5 


re » Foſs way, and Erminage-ſtreet; which ſee] WAR DROBE. : | 
the der the article Wa v. ROBERVALLIAN lines, a name given to certain lines, 
| uſed 


R O C 


uſed for the transformation of figures; thus called from | 


their inventor M. de Roberval, See TRANSMUTA- 


TION, Oc. . 
The abbot Gallois, in the memoirs of the royal academy, 
an, 1693. obſerves, that the method of transforming figures, 
explained at the latter end of M. de Roberval's 7 of of in- 
diviſibles, is the ſame with that ſince publiſhed by 


Torricelli's, it appears that Roberval was the inventor of this 
manner of transforming, figures, by. means of certain lines 
which Torricelli called Robervallian lines. 
He adds, that it is highly probable that J. Gregory firſt learned 
the method in the journey he made to Padua in 1668 ; the 
method itſelf having been known in Italy from the year 1646; 
though the book was not publiſhed till the year 1692. ; 
This account Dr David Gregory has endeavoured to refute, in 
vindication of his brother—His anſwer is inſerted in the Phil. 
Tranſa#, an. 1694; and the abbot has rejoined in the French 
memoirs of the academy, an. 1703. See ABBOT, 

ROBIGALIA, or Ru BIO ALI A, in antiquity. See Ru- 
E IGALIA. | | | 


ROBORANT I A, in medicine, frengtheners ; or ſuch medi- | 


cines as ſtrengthen the parts, and give new vigour to the con- 
ſtitution. See STRENG THENER, | 
ROCAMBOLES, a mild ſort of garlic, by ſome called Spa- 


niſh garlic ; being much of the nature of ſhalot; and well | 


known in cookery, in quality of a fauce. 
ROCHE, or Roc alum. See the article AL L UM. 
ROCHE T, or Roc EE x, a lawn garment, wore by biſhops 
and abbots; reſembling a ſurplice, except in this, that the 
ſleeves are gathered at the wrift ; whereas the ſurplice is quite 


open. 


> — derives the word from the Latin, rochettus, a diminu- | 


tive of rocchus, uſed in writers of the lower Latin for tunica, 
and formed originally from the German, rok. | 


The regular canons of St Auguſtin do alſo wear rochets under | 


their copes. 
Roc HE Tsalfo denote the mantles wore on days of ceremony, by 


the peers ſitting in the Engliſh parliament. See PEEK and 
PARLIAMENT. 

Thoſe of viſcounts have two bands or borders and a half; 
thoſe of earls, three; thoſe of marquiſſes, three and an half; 
and thoſe of dukes four. Larrey. 

RocHerT f/hing. See the article FisHING. 


ROCK#®, Ru Es, a large maſs or block of hard ſtone, root- | 


ed in the ground. See STONE. 
*The word is formed of the Greek po&, rina, cleft, chink ; and 
pot from Syrup, I break; whence pu, a ſtony ſhore. 
There are various ways of breaking rocks with wood, gun- 
powder, &c. See QUARRY, Woop, Oc. 
We have roads, grotto's, labryrinths, &c. dug through rocks, 
See Ro AD, GROT TO, LABYRINTH, E9c. 

Roc k-allum. See the article A L L UM. 

Roc K cryſtal, or cryſtal of the rock, is that ſuppoſed to be form- 
ed by a congelation of the lapidific juice which trickles down 
in rocks, and caverns, See CRYSTAL, and STALAC- 
TICK: | | 

Rocxk-Salt. See the article SALT. 

ROCKET, in pyrotechny, an artificial fire-work, conſiſt- 
ing of a cylindrical caſe of paper, filled with a compoſition of 
certain combuſtible ingredients; which being tied to a ſtick, 
mounts in the air to a conſiderable heighth, and there burſts. 

ScePYROTECHNY and FIRE-WORK s. | 
The rocket has a great part in all fire-works of entertainment, 
being not only uſed ſingly, but ſometimes, alſo, as an ingre- 
dient in others | 
Beſides the rocket here defined, which is properly called the 

 shy-racket, there is another, which from the ſphere it moves 
in, the water, is denominated water-rocket—The mechaniſm, 
preparation, £5c. of each whereof, we ſhall here deſcribe, 

Method of making Sky-RoCK E TS—19, A concave cylindrical 
mould, or frame, A B, (Tab. Miſcellany, Fig. 7.) is turned, of 


hard wood, with a baſe BD, and a capital HC, uſually | 


adorned with architectonical mouldings— The cylinder is to 
be open at both ends, and its dimenſions, for rockets of vari- 
ous ſizes, as in the following article—When large, it is 
ſometimes alſo made of braſs or tin; and when ſmall, of 
bone, | 
20. Of the ſame matter with the cylinder, is prepared a 
quadra, or foot E; in the middle whereof is turned a hemiſ- 
phere G, conſiderably leſs than that of the cavity of the 
frame; making the cap or head of another cylinder I K, and 
reaching up within the caſe ; where it is kept ſteady by a pin 
Authors do not agree about the proportions—Simionowitz 
preſcribes thoſe that follow, If the diameter of the aper- 
ture I N be equal to that of a leaden- ball of a pound, or at 
moſt two pound weight ; the heighth of the cylinder, with 
the baſe and capital HC, to be ſeven diameters, and the 
heighth of the quadra FE 13. The altitude of the cylinder 


r James 
Gregory, in his univerſal geometry; and that, by a letter of 


| 


| Noting, that in ſmall rockets gun- powder duſt is added, 


K I. 1. The diameter IN x7, The diameter of the hemiſ- 


R O 0 


phere G, 5. The heighth of the capital AG, 
author adds, that he finds by 1 The 
diameter of the aperture be divided into 100 *, that if the 
ing to the different weight of the leaden- balls parts accord. 
meter it is equal, the following numbers bei o whoſe dia 


give the heighth H E. 'S multiple by) 
Weight of |Subſeptuple off Weight of [Subſ 
Leaden-Ball.|Altitude H E.|Leaden-Ball. 
I 1 
2 98 30 
4 96 40 
6 . 
10 1 70 
3 8 100 
he 


The mould being ready, a wooden c lind 1 

(Hg. 8.) is provided, Whole Ghats b 3 bo bee AB 
the frame, and its length equal to the heighth OR of 
to which is fixed a haft or hilt AD. About this © lame; 
a thick ſtrong paper rolled, till ſuch time as it fill e 
of the frame. This done, where the haft is joined . 


linder, as at A, it is choaked, 7. e. firmly b 


cavit 
= he cy. 
N und round wi 
fine pack- thread, ſo as to conſtringe or ſtraighten "oper 
: ity 


thereof—The - part thus choaked or boun 
to be equal to the hemiſphere G. (Ig. 255 Is 505 (fe 90 
The caſe is now taken off the mould, and put into h 
vity of the frame, fig. 4 the choak G F upon the _ 
phere; and in this diſpoſition is filled with x com 0 
CO” in mw following article, rammed frongly in by 
means of a e i ö : 
ROE wooden RO or rammer fitting the cavity, and 
When filled, a paper cap of a conical form is » 
end of the caſe filled laſt 3 and the ſpace I 
with whole gun- powder, to the heighth of about ae. 
ter; then the rocket bound, or choaked in E, as before in 6. 
Laſtly, the rocket is bored, as is repreſented in AI, fi 
care being taken to do it in the middle—$Some e 
bore the rocket as they fill it, by thruſting a long ſharp 
ſpike through the lower baſis, and drawing it out again 3 
wo rocket is full: But it is beſt not to bore till the rocket he 
uſed, | 
The boring is to go two thirds of the heighth of the rikee,/ 
abating one diameter of the cavity. The diameter of the bore 
in G is to be 4 of the diameter of the cylinder; and in L 
of the lower diameter. 
To make the rocket mount ſtraight up, it is tied faſt to the 
end of a long ſlender ſtick, M D, eight times as long as the 
rocket 3 in ſuch manner as that when poiſed on the finger 
near the touch-hole F, the ſtick (which is uſually made big- 
geſt at this end, and ſloping gently to the other) may pre- 
ponderate, though very little—The rocket thus equipped, is 
hung at freedom, and lighted with port-fire. ' 
Note, Some inſtead of a ſtick to make the rocket mount, fur- 
niſh it with two wings, as MN, (fg. 10.) which have the 
fame effect: and inſtead of paper ſome make the caſes of 
wood covered with leather ; others of a thin iron plate, And 
ſome, inſtead of a wooden ſtick uſe an iron wire, with a 
plummet at the end of it, 
The compoſition wherewith rockets are filled, conſiſts of the 
three following ingredients, - viz. Salt-petre, charcoal and 
ſulphur ; all well ground: but the proportions of theſe ar 
various for rockets of various ſizes : as in the following table. 


_ : Compoſitions for Roc RE THS of various feats. 


Weight ofSalt-| Sul. Char-|Gun powder 
| . pet. ber coal. 6 Duſt. 
'S|®|+ 

ioo or 60] 30 | 10 | 20 


50 39 30| 7 | 18 
120 18| 42| 12 | 26 


„„ i 2 234. $4.19 
10 g 62] 9 20 
9 635 510 
5 464] 816 
3 2 2 2 
| | 2 — 
Ounces. . | Ounces. 
3 9 
6 15 
12 | 
- 1 


88 | 
Note, ſeveral rockets being diſpoſed round the dns : 
a wheel, whether circular or polygonous, the head 0 orion 
applied to the tail of another, and the wheel put - 0 
as one rocket is ſpent another will take fire: and the 


continued in its rotation, 45 


R O C 


As an additional ornament to rackets, it is uſual to furniſh | 
$ 


i or with ſerpents, or ſparks, which 
N 55 burſts: and ſometimes little roc#ets 
tant cloſed in great ones, to take fire when the great one is 

; ighth. 
5 72 Rock ETS Mix 3 pound of er ee 
with 11 ounces of ſulphur, 3 ounces of beaten gun- powder, 

1] 10 of antimony. Moiſten the maſs with gum- water, 
e ſorm them into little balls of tlie ſize of filberds; 28 
os well, either in the ſun or an oven. When dry incloſe 
+ number of them in the conical cap of the rocket. 3 

Method of making a water-Ro c E ET— Make a 5 ; a ter 
the uſual manner, excepting in the number of c . 5 1 
preſſed in fg. 1 Let its diameter be equal to ; at 0 þ 
eaden- ball of two or three inches diameter, and x it be 
bored to a third part of its heighth. Incloſe the 455 y wy 
hollow paper cylinder; which ſmear over with melted pitc 
or wax, that it may reſiſt the moiſture. 


Note, The weight of the rocket is to be ſo proportioned to 


that of the water, that the whole cylinder may be immerged. 
— Some inſtead of a cylinder uſe a truncated cone, or even a 
ſpheriod ; and ſome hang a weight to the end at which it 1s 
lighted. | 8 
the flight of s&y-Roc K £ Ts —Mariotte takes the 

> fort %o 5 hs th to the impulſe or reſiſtence of the 
air againſt the flame: Dr Deſaguliers accounts for it other- 

iſe, | | 

Conceive the rocket to have no vent at the choak, and to 
be ſet on fire in the conical bore ; the conſequence would be, 
either that the rocket would burſt in the weakeſt place, or 
that if all its parts were equally ſtrong and able to ſuſtain 
the impulſe of the flame, the rocket would burn out im- 
moveable—Now, as the force of the flame is equable, ſup- 
poſe its action downwards, or that upwards ſufficient to lift 
40 pounds, As theſe forces are equal, but their directions 
contrary, they will deſtroy each other's action. See ACTION 
and REACTION. | 
Imagine, then, the rocket opened at the choak: by this means 
the action of the flame downwards is taken away, and there 
remains a force equal to 40 pounds acting upwards, to carry 
up the rocket, and the ſtick it is tied to—Accordingly, we 
find that if the compoſition of the rocket be very weak, ſo 
as not to give an impulſe greater than the weight of the 
rocket and ſtick, it does not riſe at all: or if the compoſition 
be flow, ſo that a ſmall part of it only kindles at firſt, the 
rocket will not riſe, | 
The ftick ſerves to keep it perpendicular: for if the rocket 
ſhould begin to tumble, moving round a point in the choak, 
as being the common centre of gravity of rocket and ſtick, 
there would be ſo much friction againſt the air, by the 
ſtick between the centre and the point, and the point 
would beat againſt the air with ſo much velocity, that 


— 


the reaction of the medium would reſtore it to its per- 


pendicularity. | | 
When the compoſition is burnt out, and the impulſe up- 
wards is ceaſed, the common centre of gravity is brought 
lower towards the middle of the ſtick ; by which means the 
velocity of the point of the ſtick is decreaſed, and that of 
the point of the rocket increaſed : ſo that the whole will 
tumble down, with the rocket-end foremoſt. 

All the while the rocket burns, the common centre of gra- 
vity is ſhifting and getting downwards, and till the faſter 
and the lower as the ſtick is the lighter : ſo that it ſome- 
times begins to tumble, before it be burnt out: but when 
the ſtick being a little too heavy, the weight of the rocket 
bears a leſs proportion to that of the ſtick, the common centre 


of gravity will not get ſo low, but that the rocket will riſe 
ſtrait, though not ſo faſt, 


a a fiſh of 25 years old. Mem. Acad. R. Scienc. an, 17 33. 
P. 290. 8.3, | | 

Ro E, E alſo one of the beaſts of chaſe, See BEASTH and 
GAME. 

RoE-Buc k, a beaſt of chace or foreſt. See Br asT, Game, Ec. 
The Roe-buck is called an hind the firſt year; gyrle the te- 
cond ; henuſe the third; roe-buck of the fir/? head the fourth; 
and a fair roe-buck the fifth. | 
The roe-buck is a deer well known in Germany; and feems 
to have alſo been formerly found in England, though now 
the race be extinct. See HUunTING. 

ROFFENSIS textus. See the article TExXTUs. 

ROG Ax, *Poye, in antiquity, a donative, or preſent which 
the auguſti or emperors made to the ſenators, magiſtrates, and 
even the people; and the popes or patriarchs to their clergy, 
See DONATIVE. | | 

* The word is derived by ſome from the Latin erogare, to give, 
diſtribute; according to others from rage, I ask; hence, ſay 
they, it is that St Gregory the great calls ſuch diitribu- 
tions precaria; as being to be demanded, in order to be had 
Others, again, derive it from the Greek foy &, ſometimes 


uſed for corn; becauſe it anciently conſiſted in corn diſtributed 
among the populace, the ſoldiery, &c. 


The emperors uſed to diſtribute theſe rogæ on the firlt 
day of the year, or on their birth day; or on the natalls 
dies of the cities The popes and patriarchs, in paſſion week. 
This cuſtom of rogæ, or largeſſes, was firſt introduced by 
the tribunes of the people, to gain the populace more 

effectually over to their intereſt, The emperors at length 
took it up, and made ſuch diſtributions to the people, and 
even to the ſoldiery, who are hence called by the Greek 
writers of the middle age POTATCPES. 5 

RO GA is alſo uſed for the ordinary pay of the ſoldiery. 

RO GAT IO. RoGAT ION, in the Roman juriſprudence, 
a demand made by the conſuls, or the tribunes, of the 
Roman people, when a law was propoſed to be paſſed. 

See Law. | | | 
The demand was made in theſe terms: do you will and ap- 
point that (for inſtance) war be declared againjt Philip? this 
was the rogatio; and what the people returned in anſwer, 

as, the Roman people do appoint war to be made againſt Philip, 
was the decretum, decree, or reſolve, | 

The word ROG AT 10 is frequently alſo uſed for the decree it 

| ſelf; to diſtinguiſh it from a ſenatus conſultum, or decree of 
the ſenate, See SENATE. | 

Frequently, alſo, Ro A Io is uſed in the ſame ſenſe with Jaw; 

becauſe there never were no laws eſtabliſhed among the Ro- 

mans, but what was done by this kind of rogation—Other- 
wiſe they were null. See Law. 

ROGATIO N-weekt, the week immediately preceeding 
Whitſunday ; thus called from three faſts therein, viz. 

on the Monday, Tueſday, and Wedneſday, called alfo ro- 
gations, Or rogation days, becauſe of the extraordinary prayers, 
and proceſſions then made for the fruits of the earth. See 
PROCESSION. | 
The firſt who appointed theſe rogations was St Mamertus, 
biſhop of Vienne, who in 474 aſſembled ſeveral biſhops, 
to implore the mercy of God by a faſt of three days; 
on occaſion of an incurſion then made into the country 
by a great number of wild beaſts—Others ſay, it was firſt 
ſet on foot by the ſame Mamertus in 468, on occaſion of 
ſome public calamities. 

ROGUE, in law, an idle and ſturdy beggar ; who by an- 
cient ſtatutes, for the firſt offence, is called a rogue of the fir/ 

degree ; and puniſhed by whipping, and boring through the 

griſtle of the right ear with an hot iron, an inch in com- 
paſs : and for the ſecond offence is called a rogue of the 


ſecond degree, and ordered to be put to death as felon, if he be 
ROCKET, uſed for a habit. See RocusT, above eighteen years of age. See FELONY, c. 
ROD, Viroa, VERGE, a wand, or long ſlender ſtick or } ROLL, in the manufactories, ſomething wound and folded up 
ſtaff, See VE RGE, STAFF, Ge. 


5 in a cylindrical form. See RoL LIN G. | _ 
Ro, is alſo uſed for a land-meaſure of 16 foot Z: the ſame | Few ſtuffs are made up in rolls, except ſattins, gawſes, and 
with perch and pole. See PE RCC H. 


. crapes, which are apt to break, and take plaits not eaſy to he 

7 D, in gauging, See GAUGIN G-xod. | got out if folded otherwiſe—Ribbonds, however, and laces, 
0 D-4nights, in ancient cuſtoms. See REDMANS., galloons, and paduas of all kinds, are thus rolled. 

Black-Rop, SeeBLAck-rodand Us H ER. 


1 ö To roll hot By an arret of council in 1698, fullers, ſhear- 
— el Ro D. See the article EZECHIEL, men, Cc. in Poictou, are prohibited to rell any ſtuff hot, 
05 * Ne D. See the article FISHING, either by having fire over or under it, or hy heating the rol- 
N Is MED £ See mw article 1 H $ NE LAND. lers, or otherwiſe, on forfeiture of 100 livres for the firſt of- 

» 01 a fiſh, is that part : ivi 

ER : 1 8 3 Oy the ſperm or | fence; or of being degraded from the privileges of maſterſhip 


in caſe of a relapſe. 

The ancients made all their books up in form of rolls, or 
little columns; and in Cicero's time, the libraries conſiſted 
wholly of ſuch ro//s—The dearneſs of parchment, and the 
cheapneſs of papyrus, whereof the rolls were made, was the 
I. Petit dung ; : reaſon that ſcarce any but paper rolls were uſed, See Book, 
err . 

ä | g. oeck, Lom. 1. p. 216. on offius ſays, the ed ſever 

bound 21 1629 eggs in a carp; but four times 45 number . My . eee oa 


filled on one ſide, and rolled them up together; begin- 
_ Fw: Page 188 he fays, that a cod contains 9344000 eggs; ning with the laſt, which they called as "a *. to 
a = eggs of a fiſh of one year old, are as big as thoſe of which they faſtened an ivory or boxen ſtick, to ſuſtain 


10 Cc the 


That of male-fiſhes is uſually diſtinguiſhed by the name of 
/ift roc, or milt; that of the female by hard roe, or ſpawn. 
he ſoft roe when lqueezed, yields a liquor reſembling milk; 


hence its name milt the French call it expreſly milk, laite, 
See M 1 LT, 


OL, 


2 — — ——ñ —ͤ en ng = — 


R O L 


—— — 


the roll To the other extremity they paſted a piece of | 
parchment, to cover and preſerve it. See VOLUME, U- 


BILICUs, Oc. 


CIA, 
ROL IL, or RoL LER, is alſo a pi f 
7 5 piece of wood, of 2 


R O L 


innocence, by the remembrance of duſt, &. 


form, uſed in the conſtruction of ſeveral mach; 


Theſe rolls were placed in the libraries, perpendicularly to 
the horizon—The Jews ftill preſerve the ancient uſage of | ſeveral works and manufaQtures ; though &,,... and in 
rolls for the books they read in their ſynagogues, See BooK-| other names, See ROLLING, &&, ugh ſometimes under 
binding, &c. | It is on ſuch rolle, properly called beams th 
ROLL of tobacco, is tobacco in the leaf, twiſted on the mill, | filken, and other threads are wound who at the Woolley 
and wound twiſt over twiſt, about a ſtick or roller. | works conſiſt For which end each loom yo the Weaver, 
that of the gawſe-weavers, three. See Loo wm uſually two, 


The generality of tobacco in America is there fold in rolls, 
of various weights: and it is not till after its arrival in 
England, Spain, France, and Holland, that it is cut Noll 
tobacco is what is chiefly uſed both for chewing and raſping. 
Sce ToB Acco. 

ROL IL, Rorulvs, in law, denotes a ſchedule of paper or 
parchment, which may be wound up by the hand into the 
faſhion of a pipe. See SCHEDULE, c. 

Of theſe, there are in the Exchequer ſeveral kinds, viz. the 
great wardrobe-roll, the caſferer' s- roll, the ſubſidy-roll, &c. 
See PIPE, ©c. | | 
The word is formed from the french rolle, of the latin rotulus, 
becauſe moſt inſtruments and expeditions in law were an- 
ciently wrote on papers, or parchments ſewed or glued 
together, and thus rolled up: whence the words enroll, control. 
See IN ROLMENT, CONTROL L, &c. 

ROL 1s of parliament, are the manuſcript regiſters of the pro- 
ceedings of our ancient parliaments, See PARLIAMENT, 
REGISTER, Sc. | 
Before the uſe of printing, and till the reign of Henry VII. 
our ſtatutes were all engroſſed in parchment, (and by virtue 
of the king's writ for that purpoſe) proclaimed openly * in 
every county. | 
In theſe rolls we have alſo a great many deciſions of difficult 
points of law, which were frequently in former times re- 
ferred to the deciſion of that high court, See STATUTE, 
COMMON-L AW, Oc. 

Rider-RO L I, a ſchedule or ſmall piece of parchment, fre- 
quently ſewed or added to ſome part of a roll, or record. 
Noy obſerves that the court ex officio, may award a certio- 
rari, ad informandam conſcientiam; and that which is certi- 

fied ſhall be annexed to the record, and called a rider- 


roll. 


In the glaſs manufacture they have ; 

thick cylinder of caſt braſs, r to jaar, Ye bei 

glaſs to the end of the table whereon large lookin ny Melted 

8 to be caſt, See G Ass. | b dlaſe Ec, 
he founders alſo uſe a roller to work th 

in making their moulds, See Founy 12 which they uſe 

The preſſes called calenders, as ſerving is cal 

withal, conſiſt, among other eſſential parts, of wg ſtuff 

x CALENDER, e 
t is alſo between two rollers that the wa 

ſilks, mohairs, and other ſtuff hee Piven t 

p ABBY, = e eee 

Prints, or impreſſions from copper- plates 

paſſing the plate and the paper between 1 eo 

PRINT and ROL LI NG reſg- printing. ** 


Ro L Ls, in coining, are two iron inſtruments of a cylindriex 
rica 


figure, which ſerve to draw or ſtretch out th 
ſilver, and other metals, whereof the > hr 3 of gold, 
be formed for the ſpecies. See Coin ING. COIN 


Ro Ls, in printing, are two large cylinders or barrels of wood 


faſtened in the middle of what they call th 4 
lows of the preſs ; and which by nx. Phe of : Tb. 
paſſing over each, and a handle, which gives motion = 
of them, draws the carriage of the preſs backwards a 1 0 « 
wards, See PRINTING. MY 


Rol Is, in the ſugar-works, are two large iron barrel which 


ſerve to bruiſe the canes, and expreſs the juice— 

caſt hollow, and their cavities fled up 3 * 
cylinders of which are properly the rollers. See Su Ne 
RoLLs, or RoLLERs, among carpenters, maſons, Ge. are 
plain cylinders of wood, ſeven or eight inches in diameter 
and three or four foot long; uſed for the removing of beams. 
huge ſtones, and other like burdens, which are cumberſome, 


Ro I. L, is alſo uſed for a liſt of the names of ſeveral perſons 
of the ſame condition, or entered in the ſame engagement. but not exceeding heavy. 
See RoTULUS, | Theſe rollers are placed ſucceſſively under the ſore. part of 
Court-RoLr, of a manor, is that wherein the names, rents, the maſſives to be removed; which, at the fame time, are R 
and ſervices of each tenant are copied and enrolled. See] puſhed forwards by levers, c. applied behind, See L E- | 
Cour, Manor, TENANT, RENT, CopyHoLD, c. VER, | ] 
Muſter-Ro L L, that wherein are entered the ſoldiers of every | Endleſs Ro L I s- When blocks of marble, or other exceſſive f 
troop, company, regiment, &c. See Mus TER. | Heavy loads are to be removed; they uſe what they call end- p 
As ſoon as a ſoldier's name is wrote down on the roll, it is| leſc- rolls. 8 | A] 
death for him to deſert. See DESERTION. Theſe to give them the greater force, and prevent their ſy 
Calves-head-RoL L, is a roll in the two Temples, wherein eve- burſting, are made of wood joined together by croſs-quar- King 
ry bencher is taxed yearly at 25. every barriſter at 1s, 6d. ters: they are about double the length and thickneſs of the ſi 
and every gentleman under the bar, at 15. to the cook, ande common roller; and beſides, are girt with ſeveral large iron P] 
other officers of the houſe, in conſideration of a dinner off hoops at each end—At a foot's diſtance from the ends are Roy 
calves-heads, provided in Eafter term. See TEMPLE. four mortiſes, or rather only two, but pierced through and an 
Ragman's-RoL1, or Ragimund s-Ro L L, is a roll denomi- | through; into which are put the ends of long levers, which C01 
nated from Ragimund, a papal legate in Scotland, who cal- | the workmen draw by ropes faſtened to the ends; fil mi 
ling before him all the people who held benefices in that king-| changing the mortiſe, as the roll has made a quarter of 2 Tt 
dom, cauſed them upon oath to give in the value of their | turn, 5 gre 
eſtates ; according to which they were taxed in the court of Ro I. L-rich-fones, in antiquity, a ſeries of huge ſtones, ran- cau 
Rome. ged in a circle, near Morton in Marſh, in Oxfordſhire— alſo 
RL Ls, or office of Ro L LS, in Chancery-lane, London, is| There are a world of fabulous traditions about them See 
an office appointed for the cuſtody of the rolls and records in| Among the antiquaries, ſome take them to be a monument The 
chancery. See CHANCERY, RECORD, Oc. of a victory, others a burying- place; and others a place for in t. 
The maſter of this office is the ſecond perſon in that court ; | the coronation of the Daniſh kings. Thi 
and in the abſence of the lord-chancellor, fits as judge. See] Near Penros in Cornwall is a like monument called kutec 
MASTER of the rolls. | ROLLER. See the article Ro L I. No” "TT 
This houſe or office was anciently called domus converſorum, | ROLLER, in Surgery, a long and broad ligature, uſually of linen and 
as being appointed by king Henry III. for the uſe of con-] cloth, for binding, ſurrounding and containing the parts of the fam 
verted Jews; but their irregularities occaſioned king Ed-| human body, and keeping them in, or diſpoſing them to: For 
ward III. to expell them thence: upon which the place] ſtate of health. 2 
was deputed for the cuſtody of the rolls. See Convzr-| A Koller conſiſts of two parts; the body, and the two &- ppl 
SORUM, | tremities, which ſome call heads or chiefs, and others tail = 
Ro LL or Rov l among military men. See Rou l. There are ſingle headed rollers, that is, ſuch as are rolled x Ex 
Bead-RO L IL. See the article BE AD-xoll. one head only: double headed rollers, &c. 2 PE 
Check-Ro1 L. See the article CHE c K-roll, Again, ſome are equally rolled and gathered together, © The 
Counter-Ro1 I. See the article Co uN E R-rol/). thoſe applied to fractures and diſlocated joints Others my 7 : 
ROLL of parchment, denotes the quantity of ſixty skins. See] into ſeveral chiefs or heads; as thoſe for the head, = 4 1 80 
PARCHMEN r. | Others are compoſed of ſeveral ſwaths gathered and tit 5 The: 
Ro LL, in antiquity—From the time of Anaſtaſius, we find | together, as thoſe for the teſticles, Sc. —Some _— — by 5 
in the hands of the emperors, on medals, a kind of narrow. broad, as thoſe for the breaſt, bets & c,—Others re ck 
long roll or ſachel, the meaning whereof has puzzled the an- | thoſe for the lips, fingers, Cc. uidon directs _ * The 
tiquaries. | the ſhoulder to be ſix fingers broad ; that for the t 's 88 
Some imagine it to be a roll or bundle of papers, memoirs, for the leg four; for the arm three; and the fr cf drr cæſtu 
petitions, Ec. preſented occaſionally to princes, conſuls and] ROLLING, Ror Ar rox, in mechanics, 2 Ein wn arb, horſe 
the like — Others take it to be a plaited handkerchief, which | lar motion, wherein the moveable turns round 70 © rac 14 
the perſons who preſided at the games, caſt forth as a ſignal] or centre, and continually applies new parts 0 = 10h, Theſe 
for their beginning Others will have it a bag of duſt and | to the body it moves upon. See Mor Iox, REVO much 
Ax Is, . guch, pu lays, 


aſhes, preſented the emperor at the ceremony of his coro- 


nation. and called AKAKIA, 9. d. a means of preſerving, f a wheel, a ſphere, os the like" ticulatl) 


Such is that o 


1 


R O M 


are the motions of the earth, the planets, Fc. See 
PLanEtT, EARTH, Ce. 


ticularly, 
WHEEL, 
otion | 
adhs che farfacs is continually applied to the plane it moves 
along. See SLIDING, f 8 5 
It muſt be noted, that in a wheel, it is only the ee 
| ference that properly rolls; the reſt proceeds in a compound, 
angular kind of motion, and partly rolls, dr; 
The not diſtinguiſhing between which two, occa ioned the 
difficulty of that celebrated problem the rota Ariſtotelica, 
Ariſtotle's wheel. See Ro r A Ariſtotelica, and ANGULAR- 
| The friftion of a body in rolling, or the reſiſtence made 
to it by the roughneſs of the plane it moves on, 15 found 
to be much leſs than the friction in ſliding. See FRI -/ 


| N. | : ; 
Hance the great uſe of wheels, rolls, &c. in machines; as 


h of the action as poſlible being laid thereon, to make 
| the reſiſtence the leſſer, See WHEEL, MACHINE, Sc. 
Fur the laws of bodies Ro LL I N G on inclined planes, ſee Incli- 
e ee, DISCANT, , =: 

ROLL IN G- preſs- printing. See PRINTING and PRE ss. 


Nyman commonwealth laſted from the expulſion of the 
Tarquins, to the battle of Pharſalia, 460 years: The Roman 
empire, from the battle of Pharſalia to the building of Con- 
ſtantinople by Conſtantine, in the year 330, laſted 378 years; 
from the building of Conſtantinople to the taking of it by 
the Turks in 1453, was a farther period of 1123 years. 
See COMMONWEALTH, EMPIRE, Go. | 
A Roman citizen, at firſt, was only a citizen of Rome; 
at length the right of citizenſhip was given to other cities and 
people, both in Italy and the provinces—It was thus St Paul 
was a Roman citizen, Acts xvi. 21, 37, 38, xxii. 25, 
26, 27. xxiii, 27, the city of Tarſus in Cilicia, a native 
of which he was, having the right of Roman citizens, See 
CITIZEN. | 
For the Roman ſenate, their magiſtracy, conſuls, ſoldiery, 
tribes, courts, names, weights, meaſures, coins, and other 
matters relating to the antiquities of that people, their policy, 
religion, law, cuſtoms, &c. ſee the reſpective articles in this 
work. | 
o MAN purple, now denotes the dignity of a cardinal. See 
CARDINAL. 
Roman, or Rom1sH church, is that whereof the pope is 
head ; in oppoſition to the reformed churches, See CHURCH, 
Pop E, Sc. | | | 
The Roman law is the civil law, or the written law, as com- 
piled by the emperor Juſtinian. See CIVIL law. 
A Roman charity among painters, is a picture of a woman | 
ſuckling an old man Roman knight, &c. See KNIGHT, &c, 
King of the Ro MAN s, in our age, is a prince elected, and de- 
ſigned ſucceſſor to the German empire. See KING, EM- 
PIRE, and ELECTOR © 
ROMAN games, ludi Ro MANI, were ſolemn games held in 
ancient Rome ; thus called by way of eminence, and on ac- 
count of their- antiquity, as having been inſtituted by Ro- 
mulus. See GAMES. | 
They were ſometimes, alſo called, magni ludi, from the 
great pomp and expence thereof; ſometimes conſualia, be- 
| cauſe performed in honour of the god Neptune, who was 
alſo called conſus, in his quality of god of ſecret councils, 
See CONSUALIA, 
They alſo bore the denomination of Judi circenſes, becauſe held 
in the Circus. See CiR CEnSEs ludi, &c. 
This ſolemnity, Halicarnaſſeus obſerves, was originally inſti- 
tuted by Evander, in honour of Neptune under the name of 
i; whence the feſtival itſelf was called dong; 
and was aſterwards renewed by Romulus in honour of the 
ſame deity, only under another name. 
| For Romulus, needing the advice of a god to council him 
in the defign he had to furniſh his new citizens with wives, 
applied to the god of ſecret council himſelf, Conſus; pro- 
claimed the conſualia, and invited his neighbours all a-round 
to the firſt celebration thereof —The conſequence was, the 
rape 7 the Sabine women, who came to be ſpectators 
thereof. 


The great ceremony in theſe games conſiſted in a cavalcade 


R 


en 
8.5 of horſes and aſſes, adorned with garlands; Neptune being 
hel reputed the firſt author of riding on horſeback, 


Their horſes here were of two kinds, viz. mourixor, Or ſuch 
= were merely led up and down for ſtate ; and Segurxor, which 
were for race and exerciſe, = 

The other diverſions were fencing, and that till one of the 
combatants, were killed on the ſpot ; fighting with beaſts, and | 
gæſtus, or whirlbats ; wreſtling, running, leaping, ſea-fights, 


, horſe-races, chariot-races, Fc. See CIR CU s, GLa- 
R GY MNASIASTICKS, c. rl 
ie games, Livy tells us, were improved, and rendered 


8 more magnificent by Tarquinus Priſcus —Manutius 
V dthey were held on the eve of the nones of September, 


of rolling is oppoſed to that of ſliding, where- 


ROMAN, ſomething belonging to the city of Rome—The | 


ROMAN language, &c. 


ſlides— 


to this kind of writing; whether it be owing to the natural 


R O M 


Ro MAN order, in architecture, is that more uſually called the 
compoſite, See COMPOSITE. 

ROMAN. ballance, flatera ROMAN A, the ſteelyard, See 

BALLANCE, and STEELYARD, 510875 

INDiCTtoN. 

YEAR, &c, 


RO MAN indiction. 
8 See the articles 0 
LATIN, e. 


ROMAN year, &c. 

ROMANCE, anciently RomauNnT, and Ro MAN T, a 
fabulous relation of certain intrigues and adventures in the 
way of love and galantry; invented to entertain and inſtruct 
the readers. See FABLE, Nover, &c. 

M. Fontenelle calls romance, poems in proſe ; and Boſſu is 
not averſe to their being admitted as poetical pieces. See 
Pok M and PoETRY. 

Setting aſide the verſification, it is certain an epic poem, and 
a romance are almoſt the ſame thing—The juſt notion, there- 
fore of a romance, is, that it is a diſcourſe invented with art 
to pleaſe and improve the mind, and to form or mend the 
manners, by inſtructions diſguiſed under the allegory of an 
action or ſeries of actions, related in proſe, in a delightful, pro- 
bable, yet ſurprizing manner. See EPIC. 

A juſt romance conſiſts of two parts, v!z. a moral, as its foun- 
dation and end; and a fable, or action, as the ſuperſtructure 
and means. See AcTIoN, FABLE, Sc. | 

It muſt alſo have the manners; that is, the characters muſt 
be diſtinguiſhed, and the manners mult be neceſſary, and have 
all the other qualities of poetical manners. See MANN E Rs. 
The incidents muſt be delightful, and to that end rightly diſ- 
poſed and ſurprizing — The ſentiments fall under the ſame _ 
rules as in the drama. See SEN TIM ENT. 

But the diction is allowed to be more lofty and figurative; as 

being a narration; and not having terror or pity, but admi- 
ration for its end. See NARRATION, PaAsSsS1oON, Ce. 
As compoſitions of this kind have a long time been little elſe 
but hiſtories of amorous adventures, and feats of knight- 
errantry: the origin of romances is referred to that of love 
hiſtories ; and accordingly Dearchus, a diſciple of Ariſtotle, 
who firſt wrote of thoſe matters, is uſually eſteemed the au- 
thor of romances— Though Photius is of opinion that Anto- 
nius Diogenes's book on the errors and amours of Dinias 
and Dercyllis, gave birth to moſt of the works of this kind. 
Be this as it will, it is certain the ancients have had their 
romances as well as we—Such are the amours of Rhodanis and 
Sinonides, deſcribed in Iambics : ſuch is the romance of Leu- 
cippe and Clitophon, compoſed by Achilles Tatius, a Greek 
writer, afterwards a biſhop : ſuch are the four books of in- 
credible things, wrote by Damaſcius : ſuch are the Ethiopics 
of Heliodorus, wherein he relates the amours of Theagenes 
and Chariclea—Laſtly, under the ſame claſs may be ranked 
the fables of Parthenius Nicenus, of Athenagoras, Theodorus 
Prodromus, Euſtathius, and Longus. 
Indeed antiquity could ſcarce be reconciled to ſuch pieces, 
and always looked on them as abuſes—Photius, in his Biblio- 
theca, Cod. LXXXVII. gives a frightful account of that of 
Tatius; and the Ethiopics of Heliodorus, though one of 
the modeſteſt and moſt reſerved pieces of the kind, met with 
very ſevere treatment That author was biſhop of Tricca 
in Theſſalia in the fourth century, Nicephorus tells us, 
that a ſynod, conſidering the danger which might accrue to 
youth from reading his romance, authorized as it was by the 
dignity of its author, propoſed it to him, either to ſuppreſs 
his book, or renounce his biſhopric ; and that he choſe the 
latter—But this hiſtory is a little doubtful, 
Be this as it will, Heliodorus has ſerved as a model to all 
the romances wrote ſince; the marriage of Theagenes and 
Chariclea, has produced a very numerous iſſue ; even all the 
romances now extant in the world, 
In imitation of the archbiſhop Turpinus, who paſſed for 
author of the romance of the feats of Charlemaign and Or- 
lando, a great number of hiſtories of the like kind were 
wrote in France, during the time of Philip the fair; the 
authors whereof ſeemed to improve on each other, contend- 
ing who ſhould go fartheſt in the merveilleux—Theſe books, 
being intended for the polite people, were wrote in the court 
language of that age; which was called the romans, romant, 
or romanic ; whence the books themſelves were called by 
thoſe names: and thus by degrees romans, &c. became the 
general name of all books of this kind : whence at length our 
romance. See ROM ANs. 

Others derive the word from the Spaniſh romanſero, I invent, 

as intimating romances to be meer fictions — And hence ſt is 

that the ancient poets of Provence, who were the firſt great 
dealers in romances, are called troubadours, q. d. finders, or 

inventors. See TROUBADOUR. F 

The French, above all other nations, have applied themſelves 


taſte and genius of the people, or to the freedom, &. where. 
with they converſe with the women—They began chiefly 
with romances of chivalry ; hence their Amadis, in 24 vo- 


lumes ; Palmerin d'Oliva, and of England, king Arthur, &c. 


eon the 14th day of the month. 


OY 7 


whereof we have an agreeable critique in Don Quixot. See 
CHIVALRY, Cc. | The 


R O © 
a A 


The later romances are much more polite; the beſt of which 
are the Aſtrea of D'Urfe; the Cyrus and Clelie of made- 
moiſelle de Scuderi; the Caſſandre and Cleopatre of la Cal- 
prenede; Ariane, Frangion ; and the Adventures of Tele- 
_— by the late archbiſhop of Cambray, worth all the 
reſt. | 
The Germans, too, have their romances ; eſpecially Hercu- 
les and Herculiſcus, the Aramena, Octavia, Arminius 
Otbert, c. | 
The Italians have their Eromena, by Biondi; the works of 
Loredano, Marino, &c.—The Spaniards, their Diana, and 
Don Quixot—The Engliſh their Arcadia, &c. The Arge- 
nis of Barclay is rather a fatyr than a romance. See 
Nover. h | | 

ROMANS, RomanrT, or RoMANIC, the polite lan- 
guage formerly ſpoke at the court of France; in contradi- 
ſtinction to the Valoon, or ancient Gauliſh. ſpoke by the 
common people. See LANGUAGE and WALOoON. 
The Romans having ſubdued the Gauls, introduced part of 
their language among them; a mixture then of half Latin, 
half Gauliſh, or celtic, conſtituted the Romans; where- 
of the modern French is only an improvement. See 
FRENCH. : | 
Hence to enromance, was to write in romans, &c. See Ro- 


MANCE, 


3 — * {See the article PE TE R-pence. 


ROMPEE, or Ro Mp v, in heraldry, is applied to ordina- 
ries, that are repreſented as broken ; and to chevrons whoſe 
upper points are cut off—As in Tah. Herald. fig. 83—He 
beareth a chevron rompee, between three mullets, argent, 
by the name of Sault, 

RONDEL, in fortification, a round tower, ſometimes 
erected at the foot of a baſtion, See TOWER. 

ROOD, a quantity of land, equal to the fourth part of an 
acre; and containing 40 ſquare perches or poles. See Ack E, 
PER CH, c. | | 

ROOF, in architecture, the uppermoſt part of a building; 
being that which forms the covering of the whole. See 
BUILDING. 
The roof contains the timber-work and its furniture of 
flate or tile, wherewith a houſe is covered, or that which 
ſerves it as a cover, — Though carpenters uſually reſtrain 
roof to the timber-work only. See COVERING and 
RiDGE. | 
The form of the roof is various : ſometimes it is pointed, in 
which caſe the moſt beautiful proportion is to have its profile 
an equilateral triangle. 

Sometimes it is ſquare, that is, the pitch or angle of the 
ridge, is a right angle ; which therefore, is a mean propor- 
tion between the pointed and the flat form. | 
A flat-roof, is that in the form and proportions of a trian- 
gular pediment. See PEDIMENT— This is chiefly practiſ- 
ed in Italy, and the hot countries, where little ſnow falls. 

Sometimes the roof is in the pinnacle form. See PINNACLE. 

Sometimes it has a double ridge Sometimes it is cut, or 

mutilated, that is, conſiſts of a true, and a falſe of which 

is laid over the former: this laſt is particularly called a man- 
ſard, from its inventor M. Manſard, a famous French 
architect. | | 

Sometimes, again, it is in form of a platform ; as in moſt of | 

the eaſtern buildings, See PLATFORM. | 

Sometimes it is truncated ; that is, inſtead of terminating in 

a ridge or angle, it is cut ſquare off at a certain heighth, 

and covered with a terrace, and ſometimes alſo incompaſſed 

with a bullaſtrade. See TERRACE. | 

Sometimes it is in manner of a dome, that is, its plan is ſquare, 

and the contour circular. See DOME, CuProLA, c. 

Sometimes it is round, that is, the plan is round or oval, 

and the profile ſpherical - Sometimes the baſe being very 

large, it is cut off to diminiſh its heighth, and covered with 

2 terrace of lead, raiſed a little in the middle, with sky-lights 

from ſpace to ſpace, to give light to ſome corridore, or other 

intermediate piece, which without ſuch an expedient would 

be too dark. See HousE, &c. 

Roo Ftrees, or RUFF-trees, are the timbers in a ſhip 
which go from the half-deck to the fore caſtle, — 
The term is alſo uſed for the upper timbers of any building; 
whence in the northern counties, it is common to ſignify a 
whole family, by ſaying, all under ſuch a-one's roof-tree. 


Falſe RooF. FALSE. 
Hip ROOF. lg HI P-roof. 
Attic of a ROOF, ATTIC. 
R 00 F-tyles. TYLE. 


ROOM, in building—See BV IL DINO, Housz, ArarT-, Room, in mathematics, denotes a quantity Wil foundation 
by itſelf; or a quantity conſidered as the baſis or fou 


of a higher power. : N 
Thus if any number, as 2 be multiplied by itſelf, oy P nel, 
4 is called the ſquare, 
with regard to that power, is called the roof 3. 0 


MENT, DISTRIBUTION, CHAMBER, Cc. 

Cool ROOM. See the article Coo k- room. 

Flight of Ro Os. See the article Fud uk. 

ROOMER, in the ſea language: A ſhip is ſaid to be a roomer, 
when ſhe is larger than ordinary. See SHIP, VESSEL, &c, 


wards! See SEED, SEMINATION, PER 


that the root does the office of all the parts 


be laid down as the principle of vegetation. 


roots — Theſe plants are uſually faſtened to ſome ſolid body; 


Roo rs, in medicine — The principal roots uſe 
of phyſic, are rhubarb, rhaponticum, 
anha, jalap, zedoary, galangal, 
meric, liquorice, madder, Cc. 
proper article RHUBARB, RHAPONTIC, 
RILLA, IPECACUANHA, O&c. 

RO OT- graſting. See the article ENGRAF TIN 6. 


ROOT, RAD1x, in botany, that part of a plant which im- 


the /quare root of 4. See SQUARE-r00. 


R O O 


co FLY 
or leſs thick—Tt ariſes from a little — > : 
| eed 


3 


dicle muſt 
he plumule wg 


ENI v. 
The root is always found in the ground, in terreſtria] 
" the ivy and cuſcuta be 
ps the only plants where part of the root lies bu | 
The root in plants has been obſerved to do the of 
ſtomach in animals; that is, to make the firſt « 

digeſtion of the alimentary matter — M. — 


Plants, | 
ng per. 


ce of the 
rincir 
Reneaun, 2 


. . 1 in the bel . 
animals deſtined for nutrition; it being the voor that elly of 
rec 


the nouriſhment, that prepares it, di tives 
ys geſts it, alters and 

it into ſap, to be afterward di Changes 
Ar, e ona WEE TEE 
The ſmell, colour, and even taſte, ſhew how confi 


alteration the juices undergo in the root ; fo that th mille 


© root May 


TATION, See Vee 


Plants growing at the bottom of the ſea h 
1 TEAS a — 
them, that they have no roots; at leaſt he 3 » 
the office of roots have nothing of the uſual figure e 
O Bex 


adhering to it by a very ſmooth poliſhed lami 
not ſend forth any liked, Add to this, het te mw 
which they adhere, being frequently a rock or flint 4 A* 
very unht to feed them, in caſe they had roots. I Tar. 
nefort, therefore, conjectures that they are fed by 2 1 
2 them by the thick oily mud at the — * 
_—_ * | rg receive by the pores of the exterior ſurface 
Boerhaave obſerves, that the root may have any fre: 
pleaſure, with reſpect to the body of 4 plant e 
be either loweſt, or higheſt — Accordingly in the alos 
coral, moſſes, funguſes, &c. the root is frequently uppermoſt, 
and its growth downwards. See Cor ar, Moss, Er. 
_ * divided by botaniſts into os: 
1. fibrous, which ſend out only ſmall ſtrings | 
bottom of the plant, diſtinct from 55 en ee te 
of moſt ſpecies of graſs. 
29, More thick and groſs, which have a body thick and 
groſs, either branched out into ſubdiviſions or elſe ſending 
out fibres from it all along. g 
Theſe laſt are either carnous, which again are either, 
1. Broad and ſwelling, or 
5 ae and ſlender, which are commonly harder and more 
W 5. 
Broad and ſwelling roots are either, | 
(*: Bulbous, which conſiſt but of one globe or head, 
and ſend out fibres from the bottom, and are 
either, 
Sguammoſe, and ſcaly, as lillies, martagon, &c. 
| Coated, which are involved in skins or coats, as cepa, 
hyacinthus, allium, &c, See BULB. 
2. Tuberous, which are of a carnous, ſolid, and con- 
tinued conſiſtence, and theſe either 


N Simple, with but one globe or head, as raph 


crocus, &c. 

29, Manifold, as aſphodelus, pæonia, &c. 
Long roots are either, | 
(1) Sarmentous, i. e. twiggy, or branching, which 
ſhoot or creep out tranſverle or in breadth : of thele 
ſome are geniculated, knotty or jointy; as couch- 

graſs, mints, &c. | 
(2) Cauliformes, i. e. ſtemmy or ſtalky, which 
| ſhoot down deep directly, though often ſending 
out fibres and ſtrings from the great ſtem ; 
which alſo itſelf is ſometimes divided or brandi 


= d in the practice 
ſarſaparilla, ipecacl- 


caſſumenar, gentian, tür“ 


See each deſcribed under its 
GARSAPA® 


which is multiple 


POWER, are 


TY 
See QUANTITY), * 


and 2 


or ſecond power of 23 narticul 


Since, 


R OS 


uſed to a horſe that works between two pillars, 


R O P 


root, ſo is the root to the Gee 


as unity is to the ſquare 


22 the root is a mean proportional between unity and the] PILL AR. 
ſquare; F ROPE dancer, See the article DANCER, 
7 number, as 4, be multiplied by its root 2, the ROPE deck. | See the article DECK. | 

| * 8 is called the cube, or third power of 2; and with] RoPE garn, is the yarn of any rope untwiſted It commonly 
. to this cubic number 8, the number 2 is called root ; conſiſts of cable-ends, which are worn out ; and are called 
barticularly the cube root. See CUB E-rot. Junks of the cables It ſerves for many purpoſes among the 
|, is to the root, ſo is the root to the ſquare ; and ſailors. | 


RORIFEROUS-4u#, q. d. dew dropping pipe; a name 
given by ſome to the thoracic duct ; from its low manner of 
conveying, and as it were, inſtilling, the chyle into the 
common ſtream of blood. See THOR ACI c- duct, &c. 


Since as unity 
as unity is to t 
will be to the ſquare, 


he root, ſo is the ſquare to the cube ; the root 
as the ſquare to the cube, z. e. unity, 


the root, the ſquare, and the cube, are in continual pro- 


ron: tn: 232-5 5.45 8. And the cube- root is 
the firſt of the two mean proportionals between unity and 


the cube. 
To extract the Ro 

is the ſame thing as to f. 

multipled by itſelf a certai 


Room out of a given number, or power, as 8, 
find a number, as 2, which being 
n number of times, v. gr. twice, 


(ces the given number, 8, See EXTRACTION. 
1 1 ſquare or cubic, or of any higher power 3 
if it conſiſt of two parts, is called a binomial root, or {imply a 
Binomial ; as 24, or 20 ＋ 4. See BINO MIA. 

If it conſiſt of three, a trinomial; as 245, or 240 ＋ 5: 
Or 100 + 140 + 5. See TRINOMIAL — If of more 


than three, it is called multinomial ; as 2456, or 2450 ＋ 6, 


or 2400 + 56, or 2000 + 456, or 2000 ＋ 400 + 50 4« 6. 


See MUL TINOMIAL, 
RoorT of an equation, in algebra, denotes the value of the un- 


| known quantity in an equation. See EQUATION. 
Thus, if the equation be 22 + h = x2, the root of the equa- 
tion is the ſquare root of a, and that of b; expreſſed thus, 


„ (az + Þ.) 


Real Roo r If the value of x be poſitive, J. e. if be a 


poſitive quantity; e. gr. # = 7, the root is called a real or 


true root, See POSITIVE, 
Falſe Roo r — If the value of x be negative, e. gr. 8 — 5, 
the root is ſaid to be falſe. See NEGATIWE. 
Inaginary Roo r If the value of æ be the root of a negative 
quantity, e. gr. V — 5 3 it is ſaid to be imaginary. 


'The great uſe of algebra is to bring problems to equations; 


then to reduce thoſe equations, or to exhibit them in the moſt 
ſimple terms. See REDUCTION. . 

What remains after this to the ſolution of the problems, is 
to extract the roots of the equations thus reduced, be they lines 
or numbers. See RESOLUTION, 

Refidual Roo mT. See the article RESIDUAL. | 

Extraction of the Roos of equations. See EXTRACTION. 

RooTs, RApices, in grammar, are the primitive words of 
a language, whence others are compounded or derived, See 
PRIMITIVE, CoMPouND, and DERIVATIVE, 

Thus the Latin fo is the root of fluftus, fluxio, flumen, flu- 
vialis, influxus, refluens, fluctifer, fluttiſonus, flutivagus, 
&c. — Thus alſo the Greek, JO, is the root of avs, 
he O-, erSuoraru©, Cc. 

And thus alſo, though in a leſs proper ſenſe, the Daniſh r 
is the root of the Engliſh word root; the Latin radix the 
root of the French racine, as rado is the root of radix ; and 
perhaps £2 O the root of rado. | 
The Greek and Hebrew tongues are learnt by roots—Of 
dictionaries, ſome are in alphabetical order, others are diſpo- 
ſed by roots, as Scapula, Faber's "Theſaurus, and the firſt 
edition of the dictionary of the French academy: in the 
edition of 1718, this laſt is thrown into the uſual alphabetical 
order. See DIC T ION AR v. 

ROPE, an aſſemblage of ſeveral twiſts or ſtrings of hemp, 
twiſted together by means of a wheel : of various uſes, as in, 
binding, ſtaying, drawing, ſuſpending, Sc. See Heme 
and CORD AGE. 

When the rope is made very thick, it is called a cable, and 
when very ſmall, a cord, See CABLE and CoR p. 
The greateſt conſumption of ropes is in navigation, for the 
tackling of ſhips ; where, though ropes include the whole cor- 
dage, See TACKLE and SHIP. 
Yet there are ſeveral ropes particularly ſo denominated : as 
the entering rope, hung at the ladder to help people up — 
The top-rope — A bolt- rope, wherein the fail is ſowed—Buoy- 
rope, to which the buoy of the anchor hangs —Gueſt-rope, to 
tow the long-boat—The keel-rope—The bucket-rope—Rud- 
der-rope, to ſave the rudder if it ſhould chance to be beat off 
— Preventer-rope, to fave the yard in caſe any part of the 
tyes ſhould be broke—Breaft-rope, to laſh the pannels to 
the maſts—Gy-rope, to keep the foremaſt forwards, directly 
| ad the hatch-way—And boat-rope, by which the boat 
angs, or is faſtened a-ſtern of the ſhip—Port-ropes, See 
OR T-ropes, 

Ro p E, cord, or ſtrap, in the manage, is any of theſe tied 
round a pillar to which the horſe is ſaſtened when they begin 
to quicken and ſupple and teach him to fly from the ſham- 

brier, and not gallop faſtly or incompactly. See PILLAR. 

In thoſe manages-where there is no pillar, a man ſtands in the 

centre of the ground, and holds the end of the rope. 

OP v . 2 = Pillars, are the ropes or reins of a cavezon, 


ROS, dew. See the article Dx w. | 
Ros vitrivli, among chymiſts, is ſometimes uſed for the firſt 
phlegm diſtilled from vitriol in balneo mariæ. See VI“E 
| TRIOL, | 
ROSADE, a kind of liquor, ptepared of pounded almonds 
and milk, mixed with clarified ſugar, | 
ROSARUM acetum, See ACETUM. | 
ROSARY, in the Romiſh church, a chaplet conſiſting of 
five, or fifteen decads of beads, to direct the recitation of fo 
many ave maria's, in honour of the virgin. See CHAPLET, 
Ros AR y, alſo denotes a particular maſs or form of devotion 
addreſſed to the virgin, to which the chaplet of that name is 
accommodated, See VIRGIN, | . 
Some attribute the inſtitution of the ro/ary to St Dominic; 
but F. d' Achery ſhews it was in uſe in the year 1100; fo 
that St Dominic could only make it more celebrated—Others 
attribute it to Paulus Libycus, and others to St Benedict; 
others to the Chartreux; others to venerable Bede; and 
others to Peter the hermit. 
Thoſe who aſcribe it to St Dominic, differ as to the particu- 
lar time of its inſtitution; ſome referring it to the year 1208, 
when he preached againſt the Albigenſes; others will have 
him to have ſet it on foot in the courſe of his miſſions in 
| Spain, before he paſſed into France. | 
Order of the Ros Ax X, or of our lady of the Ros AR x, is an 
order of knights, ſuppoſed by Schoonebeck, and the jeſuit Bo- 
nanni, to have been inſtituted by St Dominic; but by miſtake : 
for that ſaint never inſtituted any order under this name, and 
theſe authors apparently make a military order of an army of 
croiſees, who under the command of the count de Montfort, 
fought againſt the Albigenſes. See CRoiISADE and A- 
BIGENSES, | 
The abbot Juſtiniani, and M. Hermant, will have this order 
to have been eſtabliſhed by an archbiſhop of Toledo, named 
Frederick, after St. Dominic's death ; and to have bore for a 
badge, a black and white croſs, in the middle whereof was 
repreſented our lady, holding her little ſon in one hand, and 
in the other a reſary- F. Mendo adds, that they were obliged 
to rehearſe the roſary on certain days—After all, F. Helyot 
doubts whether or no ſuch an order ever exiſted. See O r- 


DER, 


ROSATA aloe. ALOE, 

ROS ATUM acetum. 8 Ac ET UA. 
RoOs Aru M aromaticum AROMATICUM, 
RoSATUM vinum. VrNU Mu. 


ROSE, Ros a, Poor, a medicinal flower, produced by a 
ſhrub of the ſame name; which gives the denomination to 
ſeveral preparations in pharmacy. See FLOWER. 

The kinds of roſes are various: thoſe chiefly uſed in medicine 
are the red and damask roſes —The damask are a good and 
ſafe purgative, adminiſtred in infuſion, or by way of ſyrup 
— The red are aſtringent; and the conſerve thereof uſed with 
ſucceſs againſt diſtempers of the breaſt and lungs, and diſor- 
ders of the eyes. See ConSERVE, 

It is a tradition among the ancients, that the god of love 
made a preſent to Harpocrates the god of ſilence, of a beauti- 
ful roſe, the firſt that had been known; to engage him not 
to diſcover any of the private practices of his mother Venus 
And hence it became a cuſtom to have a roſe placed in their 
rooms of mirth and entertainment, that under the aſſurance 
thereof they might be induced to lay aſide all conſtraint, and 
ſpeak what they pleaſed—Thus did the roſe become a ſymbol 
of ſilence ; fo that to be ſub reſa, under the roſe, denotes as 
much as to be out of danger of having any converſation 
divulged. 

Sugar of Ros Es, is made of red roſe leaves, dried in an oven, 
pulverized, and put into a proper quantity of ſugar diſſolved 
with a little water in a chafing-diſh over the fire. See 
SUGAR, 

RoSE-WATER, a water drawn by diſtillation from red or 
damask roſes, See WATER, 

It is a good cordial, and was formerly highly eſteemed ; but 
is ſince fallen from its reputation, and is little uſed but in 
diſeaſes of the eyes, and in perfumes and waſhes. 

It is however, in great eſteem throughout the Eaſt, particu- 
larly in China and Perſia, where the trade thereof is very con- 
ſiderable. The reſe- leaves remaining at the bottom of the 
ſtill, have the natural cathartic quality; and are alſo kept for 


a perfume. | 
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ROSTRAL IS corona, Ros TRAL crown, in antiquity. See 


'ROSTRI-FORMITIS proceſſus, in anatomy, the ſame as co- 
ROSTRUM litterally denotes the beak or bill of a bird. See 


R OS 


G:lden Ros E, is a roſe which the pope bleſſes at maſs on the 
firſt ſunday in Lent, while they ſing lætare Jeruſalem; 
and which, after maſs, he carries in proceſſion; and then ſends 
it as a preſent to ſome ſovereign prince. 

The fuctions of the red and white Ros E, are famous in our Eng- 
liſh hiſtories— They had their riſe in 1454, under Henry VI. 
between the houſes of York and Lancaſter, and ended in 
Henry VII. who united the two branches—The houſe of 
Lancaſter had for its badge a whzte roſe ; that of York a red 
one. SeeFACTION, 

Ros E-woonp, lignum rhodium, of aſpalathum. See ASP A- 
L ATH. 

Ros E, in architecture and ſculpture, an ornament cut in re- 

ſemblance of a roſe See Tab. Archit. fig. 54. fig. 26. lit. b. 
See alſo ORNAMENT, 
It is chiefly uſed in frizes, corniches, vaults of churches, 
and particularly in the middle of each face of the corin- 
thian abacus, See AB Ac us And in the ſpaces between the 
modillions; under the plafonds of corniches. See Mo PD 1 L- 
LION, | 

Ros E nails, See the article NAIL. 

Ros E diamond. See the article DIAMOND, 

Ros E-NOB L E, an ancient Engliſh gold coin, firſt ſtruck in 
the reign of Edward III. and then called the penny of gold ; 


ſince called roſe-noble, becauſe ſtamped with a roſe : It was |. 


current at 65. 8 d. See NOB LE and Coin, 

ROS EM AR V, Ros MAR IN Us, a medicinal plant, whoſe 
flower, called ant bos, is of conſiderable uſe in the preſent 
practice. See ANT Hos. | 
Roſemery flowers are eſteemed the principal aromatic of our 
growth—Dr Quincy ſpeaks of them as good in moſt nervous 

complaints, eſpecially ſuch as ariſe from too great moiſture 
and cold, as they are hot and drying—In epilepſies, apoplexies, 
palſies, c. they are rarely omitted in preſcription, under one 
form or other. See AROMATIC, 
They abound with a ſubtile detergent oil, which makes 
them deobſtruent and opening, whence their uſe in uterine ob- 
ſtructions, the jaundice, &c. 
They are the baſis of the celebrated Hungary water; with a 
ſmall quantity of which, diluted in common water, the con- 
fectioners make conſerve of roſemary flowers, eſſence of roſe- 
mary-water, &c, See HN G AR NY water. 

ROSICRUCIANS, See the article Ros v cRUCIANS. 

ROSIN, RE SIN A, in pharmacy. See RES INA. 

Ros IN, is particularly uſed for a reſinous matter prepared 
from the juice of the pine- tree; in ordinary uſe for the 
making of wax, Ec. | 
Mr Bent in the Phil. Tranſ. No. 243, gives us the manner of 
preparing this coarſe drug, in the ſouthern parts of France; 
thus— The bark being pared off the pine, to make the 
ſap run down into a hole made at bottom to receive it; as the 
juice runs it leaves a cream or cruſt a-top; which being 
tempered with water, is fold, by a cheat, for white bees- wax. 
See WAx. 

When they have got a quantity of the juice they ſtrain it 
through a basket, and what runs through is the common tur- 
pentine, See TUR PEN TINE. | 

What ſtays behind, they mix with water, and diſtilling it in 
an alembic, the matter that riſes is the oil of turpentine ; and 
the calx that remains is the common rſin. 

ROSOLIS, or Ros-soL Is, popularly, Ros A-s0 L 1s, ſun- 

dew, an agreeable ſpirituous liquor, chiefly taken after meals, 
by way of dram, to aid digeſtion: being compoſed of burnt 
brandy, ſugar, cinnamon, and milk-water, and ſometimes per- 

fumed with a little musk. | 
It had its name, becauſe anciently prepared wholly of the juice 
of the plant ros ſol:s ; but that plant is no longer any ingre- 
dient therein, | 
The beſt is that of Turin—The French have a particular 
kind not called vos ſolis, but du roy; becauſe uſed with good 


effect by the late king Lewis XIV. It is compoſed of Spaniſh | 


wine, wherein are infuſed aniſe, fennel, aneth, coriander, &c, 
for three weeks, er 
ROSTIN G. See the articles DRESSIN G, Foop, Ec. 
ROS T RA, in antiquity, a part of the Roman forum, wherein 
orations, pleadings, funeral harangues, &c. were delivered, See 
FoRU M. 
The ro/trum was a kind of chapel, taken out of the fo- 
rum, and furniſhed with a ſuggeſtum, or eminence called 
more particularly the ro/tra, where the orators ſtood to 
ſpeak. | 
It was adorned, or, as Livy fays, built, with the beaks of 
ſhips taken from the people of Antium, in a naval engage- 
ment; whence the name. See Ros I RU M. 


CROWN. | 
RosTRALIS columna, RosTRAL column, See COLUMN, 


racoides, See COR ACOIDES, 


ROS 


Hence the word is alſo figurativel 
fore-part of the head of a ſhip, Ses HBA gn to the be, 
Oc. See alſo Ros TRA. eee p 
RosTRUm, in chymiſtry, ſignifies the noſe | 
common alembic, which conveys the Ii 
its receiver. See ALEMB1c, RECEI 
* LATION, c. 
OSTRUM, is alſo a fort of crooked ſciſf 
ſurgeons in ſome caſes ma d Which 
| ue | we hy of for the dilation * 
ROSYCRUCIANS, Rosicavcians or 
R OS Y- CROss, a name aſſumed by a ſe 5 ger 
tical philoſophers; who aroſe, or at leaſt =p 
notice of in Germany, in the beginning o 
See HERMETICAI. 8 
They bound themſelves together by a ſolemn f. 
3 3 inviolably to preſerve; and obliged 0 
their admiſſion into the order, to a ſtri 
ee, rules. i e 
hey pretended to know all ſciences, and chicas . 
whereof they publiſhed themſelves the e {7 medicine 
tended to be maſters of abundance of important f bey pre- 
among others, that of the philoſopher's ſtone; P and 
affirmed to have received by tradition from the a W 
tians, Chaldeans, the Magi, and Gymnoſophiſts by Leyp. 
1 | ee Pl. 
eir chief was a German gentleman. e . 
ſtery, where he learnt the AP I 3 
the Holy Land, where falling ſick at Nate : h ende 
the Arabs, and other Eaſtern philoſophers, b ee 
e ee » by whom he 
ſuppoſed to be initiated into this wonderful art.—At hi 0 
into Germany, he formed a ſociety, to whom he c 2 
cated the ſecrets he had brought with him out of hs 
70 died in 1484. e Ka, 
hey have been diſtinguiſhed by ſeveral na 
dated to the ſeveral 8 HS their ee 
they pretended to protract the period of human * 
means of certain noſtrums, and even to reſtore youth ; th 
mu called immortales. 128 
s they pretended to know all things, they h 
illuminati; and becauſe they have * 2 ae, i 
ſeveral years, but have kept altogether incognit 5 
8 Snito, they have 
been called the ixviſible brothers, | 
Their ſociety is frequently ſignified by the letters F. R. C 
with ſome among them interpret fratres roris cocti it being 
pretended that the matter of the philoſopher's lone is dew 
concocted, exalted, &c. | 
Some, who are no friends to free maſonry, make the pre- 
ſent flouriſhing ſociety of free maſons a branch of Noſeru- 
cians ; or rather the Roficrucians themſelves under à new 
name, or relation 3 VIZ, as retainers to building—And it 
is certain, there are ſome free maſons who have all the 
characters of Roficrucians ; but how the ra and original 
of maſonry, as traced by Mr Anderſon, and that of Rifcru- 
cianiſm, here fixed from Naudzus, who has wrote expreſly 
on the ſubject, conſiſt, we leave others to judge, See M a- 
SONRY, 0 
ROT, a diſeaſe, which in moiſt years is incident to ſheep, 
in the ſame ground where in drier years they are free 
from it ; which, yet, ariſes, not only from the moiſture, 
but from a certain principle of putrefaction, both in the 
air and the graſs. See PUTREFACTION. 
ROTA, in mechanics. See the article WHEEL. | 
Ro r A Ariſtotelica, Ariſtotle's wheel, is the name ofa celebrated 
problem in mechanics, founded on the motion of a wheel 
about its axis; thus called, becauſe firſt, that we know 
of, taken notice of by Ariſtotle. : 
The difficulty is this—While a circle makes a revolution 
on its centre, advancing at the ſame time in a right line 
along a plane; it deſcribes, on that plane, a right line 
equal to its circumference, Now if this circle which we 
may call the deferent, carry with it another ſmaller circle 
concentric with it, and which has no motion but what it 
receives from the deferent ; which is the caſe of the nave 
of a coach-wheel carried along by the wheel; this little 
circle, or nave, will deſcribe a line in the time of the re- 
volution, equal, not to its own circumference, but to that 0 
the wheel: for that its centre advances in a right ling 
as faſt as that of the wheel does; as being in reality the fame 
therewith, 
The matter of fact is certain—But how it ſhould be, ſeems 
a myftery—lIt is obvious, that the wheel advancing Ours 
the revolution, muſt deſcribe a right line equal to its — 
cumference ; but how ſhould the nave, which _—_ - 
the wheel, deſcribe a right line ſo much greater wer 
circumference ? | od ex- 
The ſolution Ariſtotle gives is no more than 2 8 rf 
plication of the difficulty—Galileo, who next wn in 
has recourſe to an infinity of infinitely little —_ eines 
the right line deſcribed by the two circles; an wm 
that the little circle never applies its circumference s; 
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vacuities; but in reality only applies it to a line _ ” 
its own circumference; though it appears to have appli 

er. | - 
But wY —— this is all gratis dictum— The pn 
are imaginary 3 and why does not the great —_— PP y 
its circumference to them? laſtly, the magnitu b af = 
vacuities muſt be . e e, <p according to 
- roportion of the two circles. 3 
1 Pil have it that the little circle making its 
rotation more ſlowly than the great one, does on that ac- 
count deſcribe a line longer than its circumference; yet 
without applying any point of its circumference to more 
than one point of its baſe— But this is no more allow- 


able than the former. 


The attempts of ſo many great men proving vain; M. 


Dortous de Meyran, a French gentleman, had the good 
fortune to hit on a ſolution, which he ſent to the royal 
academy of ſciences; where being examined by Meſſ. de Lou- 


ville and Saulmon, appointed for that purpoſe, they made their 


report that it was ſatisfactory The ſolution is to this effect. 

The wheel of a coach is only acted on, or drawn in a 
right line: its circular motion, or rotation ariſes purely 
from the reſiſtance of the ground whereon it is applied. 
Now this reſiſtance is equal to the force wherewith the 


heel is drawn in the right line; inaſmuch as it defeats 


that direction: of conſequence the cauſes of the two mo- 
tions, the one right, the other circular, are equal, and 


therefore their effects, i. e. the motions are equal. And 


hence, the wheel deſcribes a right line on the ground, equal 
to its circumference, 


For the nave of the wheel, the caſe is otherwiſe—Tt is | 


drawn in a right line by the ſame force as the wheel, 
but it only turns round, becauſe the wheel turns, and 
can only turn with it, and at the ſame time therewith. 
Hence it follows that its circular velocity is leſs than that 
of the wheel, in the ratio of the two circumferences; and 
therefore its circular motion is leſs than its rectilinear 
one. | | 
Since then it neceſſarily deſcribes a right line equal to that 
of the wheel, it can only do it by ſliding, or what they 
call the motion of raſzon—That is, a part of the circular 
nave cannot be applied to a part of a right line greater 
than itſelf, but by ſliding along that part; and that more or 
leſs, as the part of the nave is leſs than that of the cir- 
cle, See RoLLING and SLIDING, 


Ro T A, is alſo uſed for a particular court or juriſdiction in 


Rome, eſtabliſhed for taking cognizance of beneficiary mat- 
ters, Sc. See BENEFICE, c. | 

The rota conſiſts of twelve doctors, choſen out of the four 
nations of Italy, France, Spain, and Germany; three of 
them being Romans, one a Florentine, one a Milaneze, 


one of Bologna, one of Ferrara, one a Venetian, one a 


Frenchman, two Spaniards, and one a German; each having 
four clerks or notaries under him. 

Their office 1s to judge of all beneficiary cauſes, both within 
Rome, and throughout the ſtate of the church, in caſe of ap. 
peal ; and of all civil proceſſes for above 500 crowns. 

They are alſo called chaplains of the pope, as ſucceeding 
the ancient judges of the ſacred palace, who held their court 
in his chapel, See CHAPLAIN, 

The denomination rota, wheel, ſome will have derived hence, 
that they officiate by rotation; others, becauſe the moſt im- 
portant affairs of the Chriſtian world turn upon them Du 
Cange derives it from rota porphyretica, becauſe the pavement 
of the chamber where they formerly ſate was of porphyry ; 
and faſhioned like a wheel. 


| ROTATION, RoLLinG, in mechanics. See ROI. 


LING, RoTA, &c. 


RoTAaT1oN, in geometry, the circumvolution of a ſurface 


3 an immoveable line, called the axis F rotation. See 
X1S. 


By ſuch rotation of planes, ſolids are formed or generated, 
dee GENESIS, SOLID, c. | 

The method of cubing ſolids, generated by ſuch rotation, is 
laid down by M. de Moivre, in his ſpecimen of the uſe 
of the doctrine of fluxions—PFor the fluxions of ſuch ſolids 
take the product of the fluxion of the abſciſſa, multiplied 
by the circular baſe ; and ſuppoſe the ratio of a ſquare to the 


5 7 pn 
circle inſcribed, be as 75 the equation expreſſing the nature 


or property of any circle, whoſe diameter is d; is Y = dx 
4dxx — & & 


gms Therefore is the fluxion of a portion 
of the ſphere, and conſequently, the portion itſelf 4 4 dxx 
dxx — x3 


x3, and the circumſcribed cylinder is 4 there- 


ye. 2 portion of the ſphere is to the circumſcribed cylinder, 
4x tod. Philoſ. Tranſadt. No. 216. 


REVOLUTION. i 
1 a r . _ 
LUTION. in aſtronomy, See Revo 


| 


———_' w_—__—__w___ 


Diurnal RoT ATION. See DruRNAL Rotation and EARTH. 
RoTAT10N, in anatomy, the action of the muſcul: rotatores 
or the motion which they give to the parts they are fixed to; 
SeeRoTATOR. : 
There are two muſcles, the great and the little obliquus, 
to perform the rotation of the eye—The obturator inter- 
nus and externus effect the rotation of the thighs. See 
EVE, &c. | 

ROTATOR, in anatemy, a name given the oblique muſcles 
of the eye; called alſo from the direction of the fibres, circu- 
lares, and from the effect of their action, amatorii. See A M A- 
TORII, OBLIQuus and EE. | 

ROTHER-2tasTs, a word uſed in old ſtatutes, and till 
in the northern parts of Englands, for horned beaſts ; as oxen, 
cows, ſteers, heifers, &c. 

Whence e 2th in Herefordſhire, is taken for the dung or 
ſoil of ſuch cattle, | 

RoTHER-NAILs, are ſuch as have a very full head, and 
are uſed to faſten the rudder-irons in ſhips; See NAIL. 

ROTONDO, Ror ud po, in architecture, a popular term 

for any building that is round both within and without fide ; 

whether it be a church, a ſalon, a veſtible, or the like. Sce 
BUILDING, Ec. : | : | 

The moſt celebrated rotondo of antiquity is the pantheon 
at Rome, dedicated to Cybele and all the gods, by Agrippa, 
ſon-in-law of Auguſtus ; but ſince conſecrated by pope Boni- 
face IV. to the virgin and all the ſaints, under the title of Sta. 
Maria della rotonda. See PANTHEON, 
The chapel of the Eſcurial, which is the burying place 
of the kings of Spain, is alſo a rotondo; and in imita- 
tion of that of Rome, is alſo called pantheon. See Es c u- 
RIAL, | | 

ROTTENNESS, Putredo. See PUTRIFACTION, 

ROTULA, in anatomy. See the article PAT E LL a. 

ROTULTI magni ingroſſator. See INGROSSATOR, 

ROTULORUM ecou/tos. See the article Cs Tos. 

ROTULUS, a voll. See the article Ro I. L. 

Ro ru L us contrarientium The earl of Lancaſter taking part 
with the barons againſt king Edward II. it was not thought 
fit, in reſpect of their power, to call them rebels or traytors, 
but only contrarzents: accordingly, we have a record of thoſe 
times called rotulus contrarientium. | 

RoTULUs wintoniæ, an exact ſurvey of all England, by coun- 
ties, hundreds, and tithings ; made under king Alfred ; not 
unlike that of domes-day, See DOME $S-DAY. 

It was thus called, becauſe anciently kept at Wincheſter, 
among other records of the kingdom, 

ROTUNDO. See the article RoroN Do. | 

ROTUNDUS, in anatomy, a name given to ſeveral muſ- 

cles, from the roundneſs of their body. See Mus cLE. 
Such are the rotundus major, called alſo teres major; and the 
rotundus minor, called alſo teres minor, and tranſverſalis See 
Tab. Anat. (Myol) fig. 2. u. 13. fig. 6. n. 12. 13. fig. 7. u. 
14, 34 and 35, Seealſo TERESs, c. | 

Pronator radii RoTUNDUs. SeePRONATOR. 

ROUAGE. Battery en Rou AGE. SeeBATTERY, 

RO UG E- craſs, q. d. red-croſs. See POoURSUIVANTS. 

ROG E-dragon, q. d. red- dragon. See POURSUIVANTS. 

ROUGH, RouORNEss, in mechanics. See FRICTION 
and RESIST EN CE. | 

RO GH ca/ting, See PLAISTERING and MOR TAR, 

RO GH diamond. See the article DIAMOND. 

RouGH emerald, See the article EMERALD. 

Ro G leaved plants, See the article PLANT. 

RovuGH tafte, See TASTE, ACERB, AUSTERE, Cc. 

ROUL, Rot, or Row, in the military art Officers 
of the ſame rank, who mount the ſame guards, and take 

their turns in relieving one another, are ſaid to row! or roll. 
See GUARD, | 

ROULADE, in muſic, a trilling or quavering. See Qu a- 
VERING, | 

ROUND, Roruxpus, in geometry. See CIRCLE, GLose, 
SPHERE, Goc. 

Ro u N p, in anatomy. See the article RoruNDus. 

RouN p, in muſic— The Italians call b round, what we call a 
flat ; and the French b mel; and b ſguare, what we call a 
ſharp. See FLAT and SHARP, &c. 

Ro u N p, is alſo a military term, ſignifying a walk or turn 
which an officer, attended with ſome ſoldiers, takes in a gar- 

riſon or fortified place, around the ramparts, in the night=- 
time; to liſten if any thing be ftirring without the works, 
and to fee that the centries are watchful, and do their duty, 
and all things in good order. See COUNTER round, 
In ſtrict garriſon, the rounds go every quarter of an hour, that 
the rampart may be always furniſhed—The centuries are to 
challenge at a diſtance ; and to reſt their arms as the round; 
paſs, and let no one come near them. 
When the round is near the corps de garde, the centry calls 
aloud, who comes there? and when the anſwer is, the rounds, 
he ſays, tand; then calls for the corporal of the guard, who 


draws his ſword, and calls alſo, who comes there © and when 


| it 


9 


it is anſwered, the rounds, he that has the word advances and 


delivers it to the corporal, who receives it with his ſword OO Sink | 
„in navigation, See W 

ROWEL, among farriers, a kind of 178 = 2 

made 


pointed at the giver's breaſt, See WoRD, 
IVay of the Roux ps. See the article WA. 
Counter-ROUN DS. See COUNT E R-round. 
Duarter-RoUND. See the article QUART E R-round. 


RouNnps, among maſons, denotes the broken pieces of ſtatues. 
The RowELLING of horſes is a method of cur 


Rovn p-heads. See WHiG and Tory. 

Rovn p-head nails, See the article NAIL. 

RouN D-Hous E, in a ſhip, is the uppermoſt room or cabin 
on the ſtern of a ſhip, where the maſter lies. See SH1P and 
STERN, | 

Rovnop-houſe alſo denotes a kind of priſon, for the nightly- 
watch to ſecure perſons in, till they can be carried before a ma- 


giſtrate. See WATCH. 
N1CHE. 


Ro u p niche 

RO UND roof 8 See the articles 55 OOF, 

RO UN p fable TABL k. 

Rom p, in the academies, denotes a circular piſte or tread. 
See PIS T E. | 

To RouNnD a horſe, is a general term for all forts of ma- 
nages upon a volt, or circular tread, See VOL T—Hence 
to round a horſe upon a trot, gallop, &c. is to make 
him carry his ſhoulders and haunches roundly or compactly, 
upon a large or ſmaller circle, without traverſing or bearing 
to a ſide, | | 

ROUNDELAYS®, or Roux po, a kind of ancient poem, 
thus called, according to Menage, from its form ; and be- 
cauſe it ſtill turns back again to the firſt verſe, and thus goes 


round. See LA v. | 
*The word is formed from round and /ay—The 
rondeau. The Spaniards gloſes. | 


The common roeundelay conſiſts of thirteen verſes, eight 
whereof are in one rhyme, and five in another—It is divi- 


French call it 


ruta ; or the French, roux, an old word for horſe ; or rather 
from the old Celtic, rout, road. 
Sanſon and Ogilby have made maps of the routs and poſt- 
roads of France and England: ſoldiers are prohibited going 
out of their routs Routs are frequently cut in parks, foreſts, 
Sc. both for ornament and the conveniencies of hunting. 
dee HUNTING. ©. - 
Some ule rout for a path cut a-croſs a wood ; in oppoſition to 
way, Which is a great road. See Way, 
Rovr, in navigation. See the article Co u Rsk. 
RovrT is alſo uſed for the defeat and flight of an army 
The ſerjeants endeavour to rally the ſoldiers in a rout. See 
RALLYING, 
Rover, in law, is an aſſembly or combination of three, or 
more perſons, going forcibly to commit an unlawful act; 
though they do not actually perform it. See Ass EMR Lv. 
If they go, ride, or move forwards, after their meeting, it 
is a rout, though they do not put their purpoſe in execution ; 
if they do, it is a riot. | 
A rout, therefore, ſeems to be an unlawful aſſembly ; 


ROY 


RovT of wolves, among hunters, denotes a herd of 0 
ſe wi 
| 


10 


beaſts. See HE RAR D. 


a skain of ſilk, thread, hair, or the li by dra 
the neck, or other part of an horſe 1 h the nape © 
chirurgery is called a ſeton. See St TON. ring to what in 
had recourſe to in inward ſtrains. ee; 1 frequent 
ſhoulders or hips; as alſo for hard e en, about the 
be reſolved. . eaſy ty 
The operation is thus—A little ſlit being 
the skin, about a handful below the part Bae through 
enough to put a ſwan's quill in; the skin SS beet, 3 
the fleſh, the end of the quill put in, and the 2 from 
from the fleſh upwards, and all over the ſho in blow 
the hole being ſtopped with the finger, the | der —The 
beaten with a hazel-ſtick, and the wind Arg blown 15 
hand all over; then let go. Pread with the 
This done, horſe-hair, or red ſarſenet, half the 4: 
of the little finger, is put in a rowellins nee Ms dickes 
eight inches long; the needle is put into the ha. or 
drawn through again fix or ſeven inches higher ; the © 
then the 


| needle is drawn out, and the two ends of the row?! ti F 
; the to. 


_ gether : anointing it every day, as well as 1 
it in, with ſweet butter l eee, on "Une 
backwards and forwards in the skin, to make . it 
matter diſcharge itſelf more plentifully, * FRO 
Others, diſliking theſe rowels, as making too great 2 ſp 
| ſcar, uſe the French rowel, which is a round e and 
leather, with a hole in the midſt ; laying it flat ok _ 
fleſh and skin, the hole of the rowel juſt againſt that in 0 
Skin ; ſowing it with a needle and thread drawn thro Þ * 
hole and the skin; cleaning it once in two or three Fs a” 
anointing it a freſh, | on 


ROWING. See Oar, Boar, Se. 


the king will adviſe upon it, See BILL, PARL14 


MENT, Oc, 
RoyaL boroughs. 
RoyaAL crown, is that worn by kings, 
This they alſo call an imperial crown, | 
The Engliſh crown is cloſed by ſemicircles of gold meeting 
at the monde or globe, on which the croſs ſtands ; and thoſe 
ſemicircles adorned with croſſes and fleur-de-liſcs: the whole 
embelliſhed with precious ſtones, 

Roy AL charter. See the article CHARTER. 

RoyAL African company. See the article COMPANY: 

RO YA Exchange, the burſe or meeting place of the merchants 
in London. See EXCHANGE. 

It was firſt built in 1566, at the charge of Sir Fer 
Greſham; and in a ſolemn manner, by herald with ſound 0 
trumpet, in preſence of queen Elizabeth, proclaimed 2 
exchange Till that time the merchants met in Lombar 
ſtreet. . Fs leni 
It was built of brick; yet then eſteemed the moſt e 
burſe in Europe An hundred years after its building, at 5 


See the article BoRO UG. 
Sce CROWN. 


being cloſed a- top. 


ut ſoon raiſed again, in 2 


ded into couplets ; at the end of the ſecond and third where- 
Sener Henn fg ee e | ROWS of tres. Se theanice hr u | 
The roundelay is a popular poem among the French, but little 5 REGA 5 ſomething relating to a king. See 
known among us Marot and Voiture have ſucceeded the beſt Ks Dag 7 
. | | | The word is French, formed from the Latin, regalis, of 
Rapin obſerves, that if the roundelay be not very exquiſite, 7 5 ng: f —j 
it is ſtark nought—In all the ancient roundelays, Menage n this ſenſe we ſay, the royal family, the royal lind, al R 
obſerves, the verſe preceeding has a compleat ſenſe ; and Vine, &c, 5 
yet joins agreeably with that of the cloſe; without de- In os the prince and princeſs of Wales, the kings bro. 
pending neceſſarily thereon, This rule well obſerved makes 7755 Oc. are addreſſed under the title of royal hiomeſs, See | 
the roundelay more ingenious ; and is one of the fineſſes of the RINCE and H1GHNE 5ss— The ducheſs of Savoy i called | 
poem. madame royale. ä f 
ROUNDELET. See the article Ru x DLE r. Rox AT abby, denotes an abby founded by a king, or by a ; 
ROUNDNESS, RoruN DIT, in phyſics, See S P H E- prince who is ſucceeded by a king. Sce AB R v. | 1 
3 | Roy AL academy of ſciences, &c. See Ac ADE uv, &. t 
RO UN DO, or RovnDELAY, in muſic, a kind of bur- Ro vA l. antler, among hunters, expreſſes the third branch of * 
den or ritornello; where the beginning of each couplet is re- the horn of a hart or buck, that ſhoots out from the rear or 2 
peated at the end thereof. See RITORN EIL Lo. | or main horn above the back antler, dee ATI ER, p 
ROUPIA, or Ru EE. See the article RUPEE, | HEAD, ATTIRE. A x mM 
ROUSE up a hart, among hunters. See Hun TING. Ro AL army, is an army marching with heavy cannon, capa- T 
To Rous E, among falconers, is when a hawk lifts up and ble of beſieging a ſtrong, well fortified city—lt is uſualto * 
ee Hoiwnant Hawking hang up a governor who has the aſſurance to hold out a petty fo 
To RovsE a hawſer, or cable, in the ſea phraſe, ſignifies to place againſt a royal de” BY = 5 St 
hale in part of the hawſer or cable, which lies ſlack in the Ro AL ent, is that afſent or approbation which the king Ea 
water. See CABLE, Qc. gives to a thing done by others; as the election of a biſhop Ko 
' ROUTS®, Rour E, a public road, highway, or courſe; eſpe- by dean and chapter; or a bill paſſed in both houſes of wh 
cially that which military forces take, See Ro AD. ' parliament. See K IN , Sc n; Tide 
* The word i Lat The royal aſſent in parliament being given, the bill isen- Th 
The word is French, route, formed from the Latin, rupta, or] dorſed with theſe words, Le roy le veult ; that is, it pleaſs 2 
the king—Tf he refuſes it, thus, Le roy Saviſera, d. d. _ 


and a riot the diſorderly fact committed thereby. See 
R1orT. | 

Two things, however, there are in common to rout, riot, 
and unlawful aſſembly the one, that there be at leaſt three 
perſons together ; the other, that, being together, they 
diſturb the peace, either by words, ſhew of arms, turbulent 
geſture, or actual violence, See UNLAwFUL afſembly. | 


great fire, it was burnt down; b 
more magnificent manner ; the expen 
50000 J. hor of 
One half of this ſum was disburſed by the Saane : 
London, the other by the company of Mere! 
to reimburſe themſelves, let to hire 190 ſhops a at 


ce thereof amounting'? 


| Port Ro YAL. 


R O Y 


und each; which with other ſhops, &c. on the 
ound, yield a yearly rent of above 4000 pounds, yet 
be ground it ſtands on does not exceed 4 of an _ 
e it is obſerved to be much the richeſt ſpot of ground in 


the world. 
It is built qua 


at 20 po 


drangular, with walks a- round, N e the 

' of the reſpective countries aſſociate themſelves. 

I 3 of * area or court, is a fine marble ſtatue 

f king Charles II. in the habit of a Roman Cæſar; erected 

5 the ſociety of merchant adventurers 3 the workmanſhip of 

Grinlin Gibbons. Around are the ſtatues of the ſeveral 
kings fince the Norman conqueſt, ranged. 

Roy AL fiſhes, are whales and ſturgeons, and, ſome add, por- 

oiſes too, which t 


he king, by his prerogative, is to have 
whenever caſt on ſhore, or wrecked, 


in all places of the 
realm, unleſs granted to ſubjects by expreſs words. See 
FisHES. | 
Roy AL Foot. See the article Foo r. 
RO YA Fort. See the article Fo R r. | 
Roy AL franchiſe. See the article FRANCHISE, 


hoſpital. See the article HoS PIT AL. 
ROT LION is a fair ſpreading tree at Boſcobel in the 


YAL 0a tree at 
2 of Donnington in Staffordſhire, the boughs whereof 
; . all covered with ivy; in the thick of which king 


Charles II. ſat in the day time with colonel Careleſs, and in 
the night lodged in Boſcobel-houſe: ſo that they are miſ- 
taken who ſpeak of it as an old hollow oak; it being 
then a gay flouriſhing tree, ſurrounded. with many more 
— The poor remains hereof are now fenced in with a 
handſome wall, with this inſcription over the gate, in gold 
letters Feliciſſimam arborem quam in aſylum potentiſſimi regis 
Caroli II. Deus op. max. per quem reges regnant, hic creſſere 
woluit, &c. Philoſoph. Tranſact. No. 310. 

Roy AL officers. See the article OFF I E R. 

ROYAL Parapet, or parapet of the rampart, in fortification, is 
a bank about three fathoms broad, and fix foot high, placed 
upon the brink of the rampart, towards the country ; to co- 
ver thoſe who defend the rampart. See RAMPART and 


PARAPET, 


A 


See the article PoR T royal. 

Roy AL Soctety, is an academy, or body of perſons of eminent 
learning; inſtituted by king Charles II. for the promoting of 
natural knowledge, See ACADEMY. | 

This illuſtrious body had its original in an aſſembly of in- 

genious men, who before the reſtauration met weekly in Wad- 
ham-college, in Oxford, at the lodgings of Dr Wilkins. 
Afterwards, from about the year 1658, many of them 
living in London, held meetings at Greſham-college ; till 
they were at length taken notice of by the king, who 
was pleaſed to grant them an ample charter, dated the 
22d of April, 1663; whereby they were erected into a cor- 
poration, conſiſting of a preſident, council, and fellows, for pro- 
moting the knowledge of natural things, and uſeful experiments. 
Their manner of eleQting fellows is by balloting. Their 
council are in number 21, eleven of which are continued 
for the next year, and ten more added to them, all choſen on 
St Andrew's day. T- 8 
Each member at his admiſſion ſubſcribes an engagement, that 
he will endeavour to promote the good of the ſociety; from 
which he may be freed at any time, by ſignifying to the pre- 
ſident, that he deſires to withdraw. i 
The charges are 40s. paid to the treaſurer at admiſſion; 
and 135. per quarter, ſo long as the perſon continues a 
member, 
Their deſign is to“ make faithful records of all the 
* works of nature or art, which come within their reach ; 
* ſo that the preſent as well as after ages may be enabled to 
© put a mark on errors which have been ſtrengthened by long 
** preſcription, to reſtore truths that have been neglected; 
to puſh thoſe already known to more various uſes ; to 
** make the way more paſlable to what remains unre- 
„ vealed, &c. | 
To this purpoſe they have made a great number of experi- 
ments and obſervations on moſt of the works of nature ; e- 
clipſes, comets, meteors, mines, plants, earthquakes, inunda- 
tions, ſprings, damps, ſubterraneous fires, tides, currents, the 
magnet, &c.—Alſo, numbers of ſhort hiſtories of nature, 
arts, manufaCtures, uſeful engines, contrivances, &c, The 
ſervices they have been of to the public, are very great—They 
have improved naval, civil, and military architecture; ad- 
vanced the ſecurity and perfection of navigation; improved a- 
griculture; and put not only this kingdom, but alſo Ireland, 
the Plantations, c. upon planting. 

| hey have regiſtered experiments, hiſtories, relations, obſerva- 

tions, &c, reduced them into one common ſtock; have from 
time to time publiſhed ſome of the moſt immediate uſe, un- 

der the title of Philoſophical Tranſactions, &c. and laid the 
reſt up in public regiſters, to be nakedly tranſmitted to poſte- 
my, as a ſolid ground- work for future ſyſtems, See TRANS. 

TIONS, | | 


27 avs. library adapted to their inſtitution; towards 
OL, II. 


R U B 


which the late earl-marſhal contributed the Norfolcian library; 
and a muſzum, or repolitory of natural and artificial rarities, 
given them by Daniel Colwal, Eſq;—Their motto, Nullius in 
Verba. | 

Roy AL Spaniſh academy. See the article ACADEMY. 

ROYAL ſugar. See the article SUGAR. 

ROYALTIES, REGALTIEs, the rights of the king; o- 
therwiſe called the #ing's prerogative, and the regalia. Sce 
PREROGATIVE and REGAL IA. 

Of theſe, ſome the king may grant to common perſons; 
others are inſeparable from the crown. See KING, Granr, 
Wc 

RUBARB, RHABARBARUM, in medicine. 
BARB, | 

RUBBING. SeeATTRITION and FRICTION. 

RUBIA Tinctorum, a root or drug popularly called nadder. 

See MAD DER. 1 
RU BIF VYVIN GX, in chymiſtry, &c. the act of turning a 
thing red by force of fire, Sc. See RE D and RUB Y. 
*The word is for med of the Latin ubens, ruddy, and fo, I be- 
come. | 
Red arſenic is ſuppoſed to be no more than the common orpi- 
ment rubifed by fire, with the addition of nut or olive-oll., 
See ARSENIC. | t | 
RUBIGALIA, or Roß TGA IA, in antiquity, a feaſt ce- 
lebrated by the Romans in honour of the god Rubigus, or the 
goddeſs Rubigo; and to engage thoſe deities to preſerve the 
corn from blaſting, and mildews. See FEAST. 
The rubigalia were inſtituted by Numa in the eleventh year 
of his reign ; and were held on the 7th of the calends of May, 
which is our 25th of April; being the time when the blight 
or mildew, called by the Latins r«b:go, uſes to attack the 
corn. See RUBIGO, | 
Varro fixes it to the time when the ſun enters the 16th degree 
of Taurus—Indeed the true time ſeems rather to have been 
on the eighteenth day before the equinox; and the true reaſon, 
becauſe then canicula, or the little dog, ſets; which is eſteem- 
ed a malific conſtellation. 
Hence they facrificed a dog to rubigo: Ovid fays, the 
entrails of a dog, and thoſe of a ſheep : Columella, only 


See RH u- 


a ſucking puppy. Feſtus inſinuates, that the victim muſt 
be red. | 
RUBIGO, or RosB1Go, a diſeaſe incident to, corn, popu- 


larly called mildew. See S MUT and MIL DE w. 
The rubigo is a ſpecies of blight. See BLIGHT, | 

RUBRICK, RuBRicAa, in the cannon law, denotes a title 
or article in certain antient law-books ; thus called, becauſe 
wrote, as the titles of the chapters in our antient bibles are, in 
red letters. See Tx1TLE—Youll find ſuch a law under ſuch 
a rubrich, | 

Ru BRIC Es, alſo denote the rules and direction given at the 
beginning, and in the courſe of the liturgy ; for the order, and 
manner wherein the ſeveral parts of the office are to be per- 
formed. See LIT RG. : | 
There are general rubricks, and ſpecial rubricks, a rubrick for 
the communion, &c,—In the Romiſh miſlal and breviary are 
rubricks for mattins, for lauds, for tranſlations, beatifications, 
commemorations, c. | 
They are called rubricks, from the Latin, ruber, red; becauſe 
formerly printed in red-ink, to diſtinguiſh them from the reſt 
of the office, which was in black; as they {till are in the Ro- 
miſh mitlal, &c, | 
The great rubric for the celebration of Eaſter, preſcribed by 
the Nicene council, is to this purpoſe—Eaſter-day to be the 
Sunday which falls upon, or next after, the firſt full moon 
which immediately ſucceeds the vernal equinox, See EAs H ER. 
—Dr Wallis has a particular diſcourſe on the ancient rubricks 
for the ſeat of Eaſter ; in the Philoſoph. TranſaF ions. 

RUBY, RuB1nvs, a red coloured, ſparkling gem, of the 
firſt rank among precious ſtones, See GE M and STONE. 
There are but two places in the Eaſt where the r4by is found: 
The kingdom of Pegu, and the iſle of Ceylon—The mine in 
Pegu, where it is found in greateſt plenty, is in the mountain 
Capelan, 12 days journey from Siren, the reſidence of the * 
king of that country—The fineſt rubies brought hence do not 
exceed three or four carats ; the king reſerving, all the larger 

_ to himſelf. | 

In Ceylon, the rubies are found in a river which deſcends 
from the mountains towards the middle of the iſland : Some 
few are alſo found in the ground—The rubies of Ceylon are 
uſually brighter and more beautiful than thoſe of Pegu ; but 
they are rare; the king of Ceylon prohibiting his people to 
gather them, or traffick with them. | 
There are rubies a'fo found in Europe, particularly in Bohemia 
and Hungary ; eſpecially the former, wherein is a mine of 
flints of divers ſizes, which upon breaking, are ſometimes 
found to contain rubies as fine and hard as any of the Eaſtern 
ones, 
The Greeks call the ruby anvgores, 9. d. reſiſting the fire 
— The ancients out of their credulity and ſuperſtition attri- 
buted nuny virtues to the ruby; as, that it expels poiſons, 
lo Ee | | cure 
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cures the plague, abates luxury and incontinence, baniſhes 


ſorrow, Fc. See GEM, 

Lapidaries uſually diſtinguiſh three kinds of rubies; the rocky, 
balaſs, and ſpinel! : Some add a fourth kind, viz. the rubacelle. 
It is the different degree of colour which makes their different 
value and beauty The balaſs ruby is of a crimſon colour with 
a caſt of purple: The ſpinell ruby is of a bright roſy red. 

It is ſaid the inhabitants of Pegu have the art of heightening 
the redneſs and brilliant of rubies, by laying them in the fire, 
and giving them a proper degree of heat. 


The ruby is formed in a ſtony ſubſtance or marcaſite of a roſe 


colour, called mother of ruby; it has not all its colour and lu- 
ſtre at once; but comes to it by degrees—At firſt it grows 
whitiſh, and as it approaches to maturity, becomes red. 
Hence we have white rubies, others half white, half red ; 
and others blue and red, called ſapphire rubies. 

When a ruby exceeds twenty carats, it may be called a car- 
buncle, the name of an imaginary ſtone, whereof the an- 
cients and moderns have given us ſo many deſcriptions, See 
CARBUNCLE, : 

They have ſeveral manners of counterfeiting rubies; and have 
carried the imitation to that length, that the moſt able lapi- 
daries are ſometimes over- ſeen. | IE 


Furetiere aſſures us, though the thing ſurpaſſes all belief, that | 


there have been rubies in France of 240 carats—Tavernier 
tells us, he ſaw one in the indies of fifty carats, which he 
had a mind to have bought. 


the Great Mogul. 
The value of rubies from one carat, or four grains, to ten 
carats, is thus given us in the d:&:onarre de commerce, from 


good hand: | 


3 

A ruby of one carat, is worth 1 8 
Of two C. 9 88 6 
Of three C. $1 10-0 
Of four C. 33 15 © 
Of five C. 48 00 0 
Of ſix C. 67 10 0 
Of ſeven C. 34 00 © 
Of eight C. 106 OOo © 
Of nine C. 150 OO o 
Of ten C. 216 OO o 


Sapphire RUB v. See the article SAPPHIRE, 

RusBy, in chymiſtry, is a name given to ſeveral prepara- 
tions of natural bodies, becauſe of their red colour ; as, 
ruby of arſenic, &c. See RUBIFYING, 

Ru x, in heraldry, denotes the red colour wherewith the 
arms of noblemen are blazoned; being the ſame which in 
the arms of others not noble, is called gules, See Co LO UR, 
GUuLEs, Oc. | 

RUCTA TION, belching, a ventoſity ariſing ſrom indi- 

geſtion, and diſcharging itſelf at the mouth, with a diſagree- 
able noiſe, See FLAT us. | 
There are belches owing to repletion, and others to inanition, 
or emptineſs. See REP LET ION, &c, 
Dr Quincy ſays, hypochondriac and hyſteric people are par- 
ticularly liable to this diſorder They are rather to be 
cured with proper ſtomachics, than carminatives and hot 
liquors - Burnet recommends the iliac pills of Rhaſis againſt 
ructation. 

RUD DER, in navigation, a piece of timber turning on 
hinges in the ftern of a ſhip, and which oppoſing ſometimes 

one fide to the water, and ſometimes another, turns or di- 
rects the veſſel this way or that—Sce Tab, Ship, fig. 2. n. 106. 
See alſo SHIP. 

The rudder of a ſhip is a piece of timber hung on the 
ſtern-poſts, by four or five iron hooks called pintles; 
ſerving, as it were, for the bridle of a ſhip; to turn 
her about at the pleaſure of the ſteer's- man. SeeSTEER- 
ING, | 
The rudder being perpendicular, and without ſide the ſhip, 
another piece of timber is fitted into it at right angles, which 
comes into the ſhip; by which the rudder is managed and di- 
reted—This latter is properly called the helm, or tiller ; and 
ſometimes, tho' improperly, the rudder itſelf, See HELM 
and TILL ER. | 
The power of the rudder is reducible to that of the lever, See 
LEVER. 
As to the angle the rudder ſhould make with the keel; the 
author of a late book on the working of ſhips, ſhews, that, 
in order to ſtay or bear up the ſooneſt poſſible, the tiller 
of the rudder ought to make an angle of near 552 with the 
keel. See WINDMILL, 
A narrow rudder is beſt for a ſhip's failing, provided ſhe can 
feel it, that is, be guided and turned by it; for a broad rud- 
der will hold much water when the helm is put over to any 
fide : yet if a ſhip have a fat quarter, ſo that the water cannot 
come quick and ſtrong to her rudder, ſhe will require a broad 
rudder, | \ | 
The aft-moſt part of the rudder is called, the rake of the 
rudder, 


He adds, that the king of 
France has finer and larger rubies than any in the poſſeſſion of 


RUD ERAT ION, Daviler obſerves, 


RUELLE, a French term, lately introduced into our lan- 


RUFF-TREES. 
RUFTER-HOOD, among falconers, 


RUINS, a term particularly uſed for mag! 


RUDDLE, RuBRica, a ſort of 
earth found in divers parts of 1 8 chalk c 
mines, of which mineral it has a coplous efly in iron 
RE DDL E. een * 
This ſome take for the ancient lapis hæmatites dee H 

« K. 


MATIT ES. 
RUDENT E D column. See the article Corvus 
figure of a 


RUDENTURE, in architecture, the 
ſtaff, ſometimes plain, ſometimes carved t 
part of the flutings of columns are frequently Eh 
up. dee 


FLUTE. 
It is thus called from the Latin, rudens 
ſome call it a cabling, aud the columns 
thus filled, rudented, or cabled columns, 
CAaBLED, c. 
There are alſo rudentures in relievo, laid 
laſters not fluted ; an inſtance of — as N pi 
church of St Sapienza at Rome. Ve in the 
„3 OC CT ELERETIN in building, , ; 
uſe itruvius for the laying a pavement with erm 
little Sis See PA VE NMœ wy £ No AY ne bbles or 
To perform the ruderation, it is neceſſar 
firſt well beaten, to make it firm, and * 3 be 
ing Then a ſtratum of little ſtones is laid, to be uf N 
bound together with mortar made of lime and ſand 3 
Vitruvius, Hatumen. h 
If the ſand be new, its proportion to the lime 
to 1; if dug out of old pavements or walls, 
Mok T AR, Ce. 


„ cable; 


whoſe flut 
See Co 


Whence 
L U M V. 


may be 263 
28 302. See 


3 is alſo uſed by y; 
vius, lib, 7. cap. 1. for the coarſeſt and moſt ate Marg 


maſonry ; where a wall is, as it were, cobled up, See M 5 
SO NR x. 5 : | | | 

RUDIAR „ In antiquity, a veteran gladiat 
got a diſcharge from the . See GL 10 I =p Bag N 
He was thus called, becauſe as a mark of diſmiſſion a rod Wa 
put into his hand called rudis. SeeRvuDpis, 5 
. rudiarii were allo called ſpectatores. See 8pEOT 4 

R. | 

RUDIMENTS, RupIMEN TA, the firſt principles or 
grounds of any art or ſcience ; called alſo the elements thereof 
See ELEMENTS. 5 

RU DIS, a knotty rugged ſtick, which the prætor among the 

Romans, gave the gladiators, as a mark of their freedom and 
diſmiſſion. See GLADIATOR. 
Hence the Latin phraſe, rude donare, to make a gladiator free, 
to diſcharge him from fighting any more—They were hence 
called rudiarii. See RU DIARII. 

RUE, R rA Hortenſis, a medicinal plant, much uſed in the 
preſent practice Schroder commends it as an alexipharmic, 
and cephalic ; ſays it reſiſts poiſons and malignities, and is 
therefore to be uſed in fevers ; and that it is good in all con- 
vulſive caſes. fg 
It is replete with a fat viſcous juice, and by that means 
yields little to any purpoſe in diſtillation, unleſs where firſt 
digeſted in a ſpirituous menſtruum—Hence its ſimple wa- 
ter in the ſhops, according to Dr Quincy, is nothing worth, 
though others are of a very different opinion, It ought 
to be raiſed with a ſpirituous liquor, or uſed in conſerve; or 
which is beſt of all, the plant eat alone freſh gathered, with 
bread and butter. It is of ſervice in nervous caſes, particu- 
larly ſuch as ariſe from the womb, as it deterges the glands 
and by its viſcidity, bridles thoſe inordinate motions, wich 
frequently begin there, and affect the whole conſtitution. der 
HYST ERIC, UTERINE, c. 
guage: it is a diminutive of rue, ſtreet; and ſignifies, lie 

rally, a little reet. . | 

Its uſe among us, is for an alcove, or other genteel apartment, 

where the ladies receive viſits either in bed or up- The poet 

go reading their works from ruelle to ruelle, to beſpeak the 
approbation and intereſt of the ladies. 


h icle Roox-T REES. 
_— OO a plain leather-hood, 


large and open behind, to be worn by an hawk, when {he ö 


firſt drawn. See HOOD, Hawk, HA 3 
fallen to decay by length of time; and whereof there my re 
mains a confuſed heap of materials. See ANTIQUI ph. 4 
Such are the ruins of the tower of Babel, or tower ö 1 0 
two days journey from Bagdat, in Syria, on the ban ; 5 
Euphrates; which are now no more than a heap o * 
cemented with bitumen; and whereof we only pere 

lan to have been ſquare, p 
duch, alſo, are * ruins of a famous temple or ou an 
Schiras in Perſia; which the antiquaries will have to wy 
built by Ahaſhuerus ; and which the Perſians pou Koh ps 
minar, or Chelminar, q. d. the forty columns; deen 
are ſo many columns remaining pretty entire, W 
of others; a great quantity of baſſo relievo 5, 7 
characters, ſufficient to ſhew the magnificence o 


architecture. Sce CHELMINAR. 


R U . 


ER, REGULA, a very ſimple inſtrument, 
* hd wood, thin, narrow, and ſtrait ; ſerving to 
direct the drawing of right lines. Sce LINE. * 
The rule is of principal uſe in all the mechanical arts — 0 
"ove whether or no it be juſt ; draw a line by 1t on BY ; 
then turn the rule about, the right end to the left; and apply 
the ſame edge this way to the line: if the edge now agree ex- 
actly with the line, the ruler is true. ; 
Defnarets has a fine poem on the amours of the rule an _ 
aſo— The e <ng is uſually four foot long; an 
vided into feet and inches. ; 
38 rule is 12 or 15 foot long, and is applied _ 
the level, to regulate the courſes, to make the piedroits equal, 


Paralll RULE, or RULER, See PARALLEL. 


is alſo applied to certain inſtruments which have 

mn 3 uſes beſide that of drawing lines. — 

Such are the carpenters joinz-rule, Everard's, and Coggeſhal's 
ding-rules, &c. 

2 joint-RULE, is an inſtrument uſually of box, 24 
inches long, and one and a half broad; each inch being ſub- 
divided into eight parts—On the fame ſide with theſe divi- 
ſions, is uſually added Gunter's line of numbers. 


On the other {ide are the lines of timber and board-meaſure ; | 


the firſt beginning at 82, and continued to 36, near the other 
end: The latter is numbered from 7 to 36, four inches from 
the other end. Ez 
Uſe of the carpenters joint-R LE The application of the 
inches in meaſuring lengths, breadths, Fc. is obvious — 
That of the Gunter's line, ſee under GuNTER's line 
— The uſe of the other fide is all we need here meddle 
with, | | 
1. The breadth, of any ſurface, as board, glaſs, &c. be- 
ing given; to find how much in length makes a ſquare foot— 
Find the number of inches the ſurface is broad, in the line of 
board meaſure; and right againſt it is the number of inches 
required, 8 
Thus if the ſurface were 8 inches broad, 18 inches will be 
found to make a ſuperficial foot. 
Or, more readily thus: — Apply the rale to the breadth of the 
board or glaſs; that end marked 36 being even with the edge; 
the other edge of the furface will ſhew the inches and quarters 
of inches which go to a ſquare foot. | 
2. Uſe of the table at the end of the board meaſure—If a 
ſurface be one inch broad, how many inches long will make a 
ſuperficial foot? Look in the upper row of figures for one 
inch, and under it in the ſecond row is 12 inches, the anſwer 
to the queſtion. | | | 
3. Uſe of the line of timber meaſure—T his reſembles the for- 
mer ; for having learnt how much the piece is ſquare, look 
for that number on the line of timber-meaſure : The ſpace 
thence to the end of the rule is the length, which at that 
breadth, makes a foot of timber— Thus, if the piece be 9 
inches ſquare, the length neceſſary to make a ſolid foot of tim- 
ber, is 213 inches If the timber be ſmall, and under ꝙ inches 
ſquare, ſeek the ſquare in the upper rank of the table; and 
immediately under it is the feet and inches that make a ſolid 
foot— Thus, it it be 7 inches ſquare, 2 foot 11 inches will 
be found to make a ſolid foot. 
If the piece be not exactly ſquare, but broader at one end than 
another; the method is to add the two together, and take 
half the ſum for the fide of the ſquare For round timber, 
the method is to girt it round with a ſtring, and to allow the 
fourth part for the ſide of the ſquare But this method is erro- 
neous ; for hereby you loſe above + of the true ſolidity. See 
TIMuBER. | 
2 v LE. See CAL IBE R. meaſure, 
verard's fliding-R u Lk. f a 
geber, AER : = 5 5 See the article 3 SL 1DING-rule, 
ULE, REGULA, alſo denotes a certain maxim, canon, or 
precept, to be obſerved in any art or ſcience, SeeCANoN, 
Max1m, &c—Thus we fay, the rules of grammar, of 
logic, of philoſophizing, &c. See GRAMMAR, LoGic, 
HILOSOPHIZING, Sc. ; 
School philoſophers diſtinguiſh two kinds of rules, viz. theo- 
retical, or rules of knowing, which relate to the underſtanding ; 
being of uſe in the diſcovery of truth. (See UN DER“ 
STANDING, CRITER1o0N, and TkuTH)—And prac- 
tical, or rules of afting, which relate to the will, and ſerve to 
direct it to what is good and right, See Goop and R x c- 
TITUDE, 
For the management and application of theſe two Sorts of 
rules, there are two diſtinct arts; viz. logic and ethics, See 
ole, ETHIicCs, and MorRALITY, Oc. 
RuLEs of knowing, regulæ ſciendi, are ſuch as direct and aſ- 
ht the mind, in perceiving, judging, and reaſoning, See 
E RCEPTION, JUDGMENT, and REASON ING. 
"LES of acting, regule agendi, are thoſe whereby the mind 
5 guided in her defires, purſuits, &c, See WILL. 
Authors are extremely divided about the regard to be had 
to the RuULEs of poetry fixed by the antients, Ariſtotle, 


Horace, Longinus, &c. and admitted by the moderii cti= 
tics, as Boſſu, &c, ſome contended that they muſt be invio- 
lably obſerved ; others pleading for liberty to. ſet them 
aſide on occaſion - Rules, it is complained, are fetters 
rank enemies to genius; and never religiouſly obſerved by 
any, but thoſe who have nothing in themſelves to de- 
pend on. Voiture frequently neglected all the rules of 


poetry; as a maſter who ſcorned to be confined by them. 
See POETRY. 


The theatre has its particular rules; as the rule of 24 hours, 


the unities of action, time, and place, &c, See UNIT v. 
See alſo THEATRE, | 

If it be true, ſays Moliere, that plays conducted according to 
the rules, do not pleaſe ; but thoſe which are not, do: The 
rules muſt be naught—For myſelf, when a thing hits and di- 
verts me, I do not enquire whether I have done amiſs ; nor 
whether Ariſtotle's rules forbid me to laugh. See LAW. 


RU L Es of philoſophizing. SeePHILOSOPHIZING, | 
Ru LE, in arithmetic, denotes a certain operation with figures 


to find ſums or numbers unknown ; and to facilitate compu- 
tations, mercantile, aſtronomical, c. See ARITHM E- 
Tic, NUMBER, Ec. 


Each rule in arithmetic has its particular name, according to 


the uſe for which it is intended—The four firſt, which ſerve 
as the foundation of the whole art, are called addition, ſub- 


ftrattion, multiplication, and diviſion ; each whereof ſee un- 


der its proper article ADDITION, ©&c. 

From theſe ariſe ſeveral other rules as the rule of three, or of 
proportion; called alſo, the golden rule; and diſtinguiſhed into 
direct, and inverſe, ſimple, and compound. —Alfo, the rule of 


frve numbers—rule of fellowſhip, ſimple, and with time—rule 


of allegation, medial and alternate —rule of exchange—rule of 


falſe poſition, ſingle and double, To which add, approximation, 


barter, combination, equation, exchange, extraltion, involution, 
progreſſion, rebate, reduction, &c. See FELLOWSHIP, AL- 
LIGAT ION, Pos1TION, Oc. 


RU LE three, or of proportion, commonly called the golden- 


rule, is a rule which teaches how to find a fourth propor- 
tional number, to three others given. See PrRoPpoR- 
TION, 

As, if three degrees of the equator contain 70 leagues, how 
many do 360 degrees, the circumference of the earth, con- 
tain? 


The rule is this Multiply the ſecond term 710, by the third 


360 divide the product 25200, by the firſt term 3: the quo- 


tient 8400 is the fourth term required, | 
The uſe of this rule is of vaſt extent, both in common life, 


and the ſciences ; but has no place, except where the pro- 


portion of the given numbers is known—Suppoſe, e. gr. 
a large veſlel full of water to empty itſelf by a little a- 
perture ; and ſuppoſe 3 gallons to flow out in 2 mi- 
nutes : and it were required to know in what time 100 
gallons would be thus evacuated?—Here indeed are three 
terms given, and a fourth required : But, as it is evident 
from experience, that water flows faſter at firſt than after- 
wards, the quantity of flowing water is not proportional to 
the time ; and therefore the queſtion does not come under the 
rule of three, | 

The things which come under commerce are proportionable 
to their prices ; twice as much of any commodity coſting 
twice as much money, &c, The price, therefore, of any 
quantity of a commodity being given, the price of any other 
quantity of the fame, or the quantity of the commodity 
anſwering to any other given ſum, is found by the rule 
of three—e. gr. If 3 pounds coſt 17 s. what will 30 pounds 


Coſt ? Since, as 3 pounds are to 30 pounds, ſo is the value 


of the former 17 5, to the value of the latter. The queſtion 
ſtands thus : | | | 


3 th 


13 


3)510(170s, 7 108. 


Again ; if 3 pounds be bought for 17 s, how many will 
170s. buy ? Since as 175. is to 1705. fo are 3 pounds 
+ the pounds required: The number will be found 
thus: 


175. 1705. 


3 


17)510(30 lb, 
51 


—— — 


O0 


31. 


If the given terms be heterogeneous, 7, e. have broken numbers 
among them, they do not bear the ſame proportion to each 


other which the things they expreſs bear—They muſt there- 


fore be reduced to homogeneous ones; or to the ſame denomi- 
nation, as pounds into ſhillings, ſhillings into pence, &c, 
hours into minutes, £95c, SeeREDUCT ION. 


E. gr. 
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R U L 


E. gr. If 3 pounds and 4 ounces coſt 25. 4 d. what will 2 
pounds coſt? The operation will be thus: 
3 16. 4.2066. 25. 4d. 

16 | =; 12 


52 | 32 28 


"OS | 
.$2)896(17 d. 7; of a penny, 
. 
370 
304 
In many caſes of commerce and accounts, we have more 
compendious ways of working queſtions that come under 
the rule of three, than by the rule itſelf ; which, by reaſon 
of their expediting practice, are called practice; and conſti- 
tute a particular rule of themſelves. See PRACTICE. 
Rur E of three inverſe, is where the natural order of the 
terms Is inverted—As, if 100 workmen build a houſe 
in 2 years, in how long time will 200 workmen build 
the how? © | Bo 
This is uſually conſidered by the writers of arithmetic, 
and taught in the ſchools, as a particular rule: being wrought 
by multiplying the firſt term 100 by the ſecond 2, and divi- 
ding the product 200 by the third term 200 ; the quotient 1 
is the number required, 
But there is no neceſſity for making a particular rule for 
the matter ; this coming naturally enough under the former, 
by only ranging the terms as the nature of the queſtion re- 


quires, f 
Thus it is evident, that as the number of men 200, is to 


100, ſo is the ſpace 2 years, wherein 100 build the houſe, RU MB, Ru u, or RHUmMs, in navigation. See B 1 
8 ap f s RUM B-Line, or loxodromia, See RHUm B-Ling, Foy, 
time, the more hands are required, The queſtion then will RUMEN, the firſt ſtomach of animals which chey the cud 


to the ſpace wherein 200 will build the ſame—For the leſs 


ſtand thus: 


200M, 2Y, 


100 M. 

2 ; 
200)200(1 year, 

RvL Ee of five numbers, or compound rule of three, is where two 
rules of three are required to be wrought, before the num- 
ber ſought be found =As if 300 J. in 2 years yield 30 J. in- 
tereſt, how much will 1000 J. yield in 12 years ? 
Here the firſt thing to be done is to find by the rule of three, 
what intereſt 1000 J. will give in 2 years; and then by the 
ſame rule what it will give in 12 years. 

This is conſidered by the writers, c. of arithmetic, as a 
particular rule, but without any neceſſity; a double opera- 
tion ſolving it better, as in this example: 


2004, ——— 10004. 30 int, 
3J20)3oc|o(100 int. 
IT" —12 — 1007, 
12 


2) 1 2000 (oo int. 
But in queſtions of this kind a ſingle rule 7 three may do 
the buſineſs: for 300 J. give the ſame intereſt in two years, 
which twice 300 give in one year; and twelve times 1000 J. 
give the ſame intereſt in one year that xooo give in 12: 
omitting therefore the circumſtances of time, ſay, if twice 
300 (that is, 600) give 36 J. intereſt, (in one year) what 
will 12 times 1000 (that is, 12000) give (in one year) ? 
600 12000 —36 | 
36 


6[00)432c[oo(720 J. int. 

Central Ru L k. See the article CENTRAL. 

Rur E, in a monaſtic ſenſe, is a ſyſtem of laws or con- 

ſtitutions, whereby religious houſes are eftabliſhed and re- 
gulated; and which the religious make a vow to ob- 
ſerve at their entrance. See RE LIGIOUS, MoN AS TRE.“ 
RY, Vow, Ec. | 
The monaſtic rules are all to be approved of by the pope, 
to make them valid—The rule of St Benedict, is by ſome 
authors called the holy rule. See BENEDICTIN, 
Thoſe of St Bruno, and St Francis, are of all others the 
moſt auſtere, SeeCARTHUSIANS, c. When a religi- 
ous cannot ſupport the auſterities of his rule, he ſues for a 
diſpenſation. 

RULE, in the canon law The Ru LE, de veriſimili notitia, 
of probable notice, renders all proviſions to a benefice va- 
cant by death, null; if it appear that from the day of the 
deceaſe, to the day of the date of the proviſions, or to the 
day when the courier arrives from Rome, there has not been 


time ſufficient for regular notice of the 


RU LE of twenty days, regula viginti dierum. B 


kts de publicandis—By this rule the reſignee of a 


R 


R 


which do really ruminate; ſuch are oxen, ſheep, deer, goats, 


HoRN, c. 


R 


R U M 


conveyed to the pope. See PRovisro e's deceaſe to he 


Proviſions are even null if it be proved th . 
fore the perſon was deceaſed— This r41- is ſtrig 
France; in other countries the pope finds fre 

to diſpenſe with it. qu 


er ſet out be. 
Y Obſerved ; 


ent Occaſions 


an eccleſiaſtic reſign his benefice; to make 2 rule, i 


valid, the reſigner muſt ſurvive its admi lon 
Rome twenty days—If he die before 8 the 
twenty days, the reſignation is-void ; and 7 of the 
comes vacant by death. Nelice he. 
This rule does not hold of the proviſions of ordi 
tors, nor of ſimple and pure reſignations dane coll. 
of the ordinary; but only in caſe of provit the hangs 
pope, diſpatched on reſignations in favorem. 86 K of the 
An tient! tended to ſuch 

his rule antiently extended to ſuch as 3 
health as well as * ſickneſs Pope — > ” time of 
the latter; whence it is commonly called, reals 2. It to 
reſignantibus. | a e mfirmis 
if he have a proviſion from the court of Rome benefice 
to publiſh the reſignation and take poſſeſſion Fe Oi 
months ; or if he have it from the ordinary W fi 
one month, Otherwiſe, if the refigner dic the r r Within 
becomes null. ; | as 
UM, a ſpecies of brandy, or vinous ſpirit, 4 
lation from ſugar canes. See SuG 11 Nef 155 oo 
TILATION: 4 8 ho 

*The word rum is the name it bears among the nati : 
Rum is very hot and inflammable ; "yy, is In rages 4 
mong the natives of the ſugar countries, as brandy ik es- 
See BRANDY. 8 8 


hence called ruminants, See STOMACH, RUMIXANr 
and RUMINAT ION. 

The food is tranſmitted into the rumen without any other 
alteration in the mouth, than being a little rowled and wrap- 
ped up together. See F 00D. 
The rumen or paunch is much the largeſt of all the fd. 
machs; as being to contain both the drink, and the whole 
crude maſs of aliment, which there lie and nucerate toge- 
ther; to be thence remitted to the mouth, to be re chewed 
and comminuted, in order to their farther digeſtion in the 
other ventricles, See DIGEST10N. | 

In the rumen, or firſt ventricle of camels, are found divers 
ſacculi, which contain a conſiderable quantity of water: an 
admirable contrivance for the neceſſities of that animal, which 
living in dry countries, and feeding on dry hard food, would 
be in danger of periſhing, but for theſe reſervoirs of water, 
See DRINK, THIRST, Oc. . 
UMINANT, Ru MuINANS, in natural hiſtory, an ani- 
mal which chews over-again what it has eat before ; po- 
pularly called chewing the cud, See RUMINATION, 
Joah. Con. Peyer has an expreſs treatiſe de ruminantibus & 
ruminatione, where he ſhews, that there are ſome animals 


camels, hares, and ſquirrels: whereas others only appear to 
ruminate ; which he calls ruminantia ſpuria ; of which num- 
ber are moles, crickets, bees, beetles, crabs, mullets, and 
ſeveral other fiſhes, 

This latter claſs, he adds, have their ſtomachs compoſed of 
muſcular fibres, by means whereof the food is ground up and 
down, much as in real ruminants. 5 
Ruminants, Mr Ray obſerves, are all quadrupedal, hairy, 
and viviparous; ſome with hollow and perpetual horns, 
others with deciduous ones, See QUADRUPED, HAI, 


The horned ruminants have all four ſtomachs, appropriate 
to the office; viz. 10. The nome peyany of Ariſtotle, i 
rumen, venter magnus, or what we call the paunch or r. ö 
which receives the meat ſlightly chewed, retains it a- while, 
and then delivers it back again into the mouth, which 1 
what we call the cud, to be re-chewed—2?. The nappa 
or reticulum, which we call the hony-comb, from its intel 
coat being divided into cells, like honey-combs—3 We” 
£x©, which Mr Ray thinks hath been wrong Thi 
lated, 9maſus ; and which he chuſes to call the echinus: | 
being difficult to clear, our people throw it — 73 _—_ 
the manifold 4“. The vue of Ariſtotle, by Gaz an 
the aboma ſus, among us the maw. See RUMEN, 

sus, ABOM ASUS, Ec. J 
Again, all the horned ruminant animals want the dentes pf. 


: 8 have that kin 
mores, or broad teeth in the upper bh you: yn and firm) 


of fat, called et, ebum, STeag, W 
and leſs 5 them, than the adeps of other an 
See FAr, Ap EDS, Oe. 
UMINATION, RumiNaT 
a claſs of animals called ruminants 3 


- 1 0 
10, an action peculiar : 
whereby they retüm 


food 


AN UN RUS 


| 2 g fy | | | | 1 8 "We he 
ved, to be chewed over-again, [RUNNET, or RENNET, an acid juice, found ih t 
food they have —_ 2 See RUMINANT and ſtomachs of calves that have fed on nothing but milk, 
and rendered more 22 and are killed before the digeſtion be perfected. See 
RUM EN. ET. tion of the ſtomach Mit k. 
Payer cones ne) 5 "hich the food eaten, | It is this runnet is chiefly uſed to curdle or turn milk for 
mouth, _ pr ja be again to the mouth; where cheeſe, See CURDLING, CHEESE, Sc, ; 
3 2 nd ſwallowed a ſecond time; and that] Its proper place is the abomaſus—The like matter is alſo 
the 3 efit of the animal. See Foop, CHY IE, faid to be found in goats and hares. See ABOmAsvs. 
_ 1 8 pgs 3 The longer the runnet is kept, the better it is Though it 
AST 3 : ; il ulates milk: yet if put into it when alread 
1 ſeveral inſtances of men] readily coagulates vet if p en already 
2 _ 1 eee Slare in coagulated, it diſſolves it. See COAGULATION and 
oo PR * Tranſact. gives us a freſher inſtance in one of our DissoLVTTION. 


3 iſtol. His account, as it is cu- Tf falt be put in the milk, before the runnet be applied, it 
own _— 2 8 = 8 with ruminating prevents its coagulation.— If the ſalt be put in afterwards it 
rious, an my tr he add hardens the coagulum. See SALT, | 
* 1 ow Lis + over again within a quarter Ariſtotle will have the runnet to be the proper ſubſtance of the 
te hows after meals, if he drink with it; if not, ſome- milk; but he is miſtaken when he ſays it is found in all ani- 


ce what later. His chewing after a full meal laſts about mals which give milk, eſpecially all ruminants. See R y- 
cc 1 hour and a half: and if he go to bed preſently after} MINANT. | ONS. 
« meals, he cannot ſleep till the uſual time of chewing be RUNNING of goods, a clandeſtine landing o goods with- 
6 pars The victuals, upon the return, taſte ſomewhat out paying the legal cuſtoms or duties for the ſame. See 
cc Hos pleaſantly than at firſt. Bread, meat, cheeſe, and] SMUGGLING, OWLER, Dur, CusTom, &c. 
« rink, return much of ſuch colours as they would be of RUNNING. ſaddle. See the article SADDLE, . 
« were they mixed together in a mortar. Liquids, as ſpoon- | RUPEE, Rovera, or RouePias, a coin very current in 
tc meat, return to his mouth all one as dry and ſolid food. | the territories of the Great Mogul, and ſeveral other parts of 
« The victuals ſeem to him to lie heavy till they have paſſed | the Eaſt-Indies, See Corn and Mo NE v. 
« the ſecond chewing; after that they paſs clean away. If] Rupees are ſtruck both of gold and filver ; and both the one 
« he eat variety of things, that which paſſes down firſt, and the other have their diminutions ; as half-rupees, quar- 
« comes up again firſt. If the ruminating faculty chance] Zer-rupees, &c. 
ce to leave him, it ſignifies fickneſs; and it is never well The gold rupee is worth 1 g. 64. ſterl. The value of the 
ce with him till it returns. He is about twenty years of age, ſilver rupee is various, according to it's quality, and the place 
« and was always thus ſince he can remember. His father where it is coin'd. A general obſervation is, that the rupees 
« does the like, ſometimes; but in ſmall quantities. are always current for more at the place where they are 
RUMMAGE,* in the fea language, ſignifies to clear a ſtruck, than elſe-where ; and the new rupees for more than 
ſhip's hold, or remove goods or luggage from one place to the old ones. — The reaſon of this laſt di erence is, that the 
another, See Ho L p. | Indians being very fond of ſilver, to fave it, uſe, as ſoon as 
* The Word is probably derived from the Saxon, raum, room, | they have got .a few rupees together, to hide them under 


or ſpace. h ground, To prevent which inconvenience, tending to drain 
RUN of a ſhip, fo much of her hull as is always under wa- | the ſtate of current monies, the princes and rajas ſtrike new 
ter; growing thinner and lanker by degrees, from the floor | rupees every year, {till augmenting the value thereof, without 
timber to the ſtern- poſts. See Ship. any augmentation of the weight. | ; 
This is alſo called the ſhip's way aftward. Beſides this difference of new and old rupees, the Indians 


A ſhip is ſaid to have a good run, when it is long, and the | make three other claſſes —The firſt called rupees ficeas, which 
water paſſes cleverly to her rudder, her tuck not lying too] at Bengal are worth 25s. 11 d. ſterl. "The ſecond, rupees of 
low, which is of great importance to her failing — If the] Surat, worth 25. 6 d. ſterl.— The third rupees of Maderas, 
water do not come {trongly to her rudder, by reaſon of her | worth 25. 5 d. ſterl. All which is to be underſtood of the 
being built too broad below, ſhe cannot ſteer well; and a new rupees. | 

ſhip that cannot ſteer well, cannot keep a good wind, nor As to the old ones, thoſe of Maderas are only current at 
will have any freſh way through the ſea, but will ſtill be 15s. 11 d. fterl, Thoſe of Surat at 25, and the Siceas at 
falling to leeward. See RUDDER, STEERING, Ec. 2.5. 4 d. Yet in other places, the order and prices vary : at 
And yet a ſhip with a large and good run, loſes much | Surat, thoſe ſtruck there have the firſt place; the Siceas 


ſtowage, becauſe made narrow below. See HoLD, Bur-| the ſecond; and thoſe of maderas the third. Along the 

THEN, Cc. | coaſt of Coromandel, the Maderas have the firſt place, and 
RUNDLES, or RounDLEs, in heraldry, the ſame as] the Siceas the ſecond, &c. 

balls or pellets. See PELLET, c. | | RUPTURE, in medicine, called alſo hernia, and popular! 
RUNDLET, RuNx LET, or RoUunDLET, a ſmall 


burſineſs ; is when the rim, thin film, or caul which holds 
veſſel, containing an uncertain quantity of any liquor, from] up the inteſtines, is broken, or over-ſtrained or ſtretch'd, ſo 


three to twenty gallons. See ME asuRE, Ce. as the guts fall down either into the groin, cod, or flank, 
RUNIC, a term applied to the language and letters of the] See HER NIA. | 
antient Goths, Danes, and other northern nations, According as the rupture happens in the abdomen, or inguen, 
Some have been of opinion that Gulphilas, or Ulphilas, a ſcrotum, it is called exomphalus, hernia inguinalis, or hernia 
Gothic biſhop about the year 370 was the firſt inventor of | ſcroti. See EXOMHHALuS, Ce. f 


the runic character: but Olaus Wormius ſhews at large RUR ALX, or Ru sr 1c, ſomething that relates to the coun- 
that Ulphilas could only be the firſt who taught it to fo- | try. See Rus TIC. 


reigners; for that the runæ or characters themſelves were * The word is form'd of the Latin rus, ruris, country. 


older than he. See Wormius de liter. run. c. 4. citante RURAL dean, in the antient church was a temporay dean ap- 
Becman, Hiſt. orb. terr. c. 9. ſect. 3. F. 15. See alſo] pointed by the biſhop or archbiſhop, for ſome particular 
CHARACTER. miniſtry, without canonical inſtitution, See DE AN. 5 
In reality, Ulphilas, according to other authors, was ſo far | The rural dean is the ſame with what in the laws of Ed- 
even from teaching the Character, that he invented an Al-] ward the confeſſor, is called decanus epiſcopi, the biſhop's 
phabet of his own, on purpoſe to put the runic characters] dean. In ſome places theſe deans ſeem to have been called 
which had been made ſubſervient to the ſuperſtitions of hea- | chorepiſcopi, See CHOREPISCOPUS, | 
theniſm, out of uſe. J. Sherringh. de Anglor. Gent. Orig. | Heylin obſerves that each dioceſe has in it one or more arch- 
p. 174. deaconries for diſpatch of eccleſiaſtical buſineſs; and each 
It is ſuppoſed they were called runic, as: being myſterious archdeaconry is ſubdivided into rural deanaries, fewer or 
and ſcientifical ; like the Egyptian hieroglyphics. See Wor- | more according to the extent thereof; the deans whereof 
mius de literatura runica; and Hicks's T heſaurus of the an- were alſo called archipresbyteri, and decani chriſtianitatis 
tient northen languages. See ARCHPRIEST, @c, 


There are ſome runic medals im the cloſets of the curious ; | RUSSI A-company. See the article Company. 

and ſome modern Daniſh and Engliſh medals, the incrip- RUS T of 4 metal, the flowers or calx thereof; procured by 

55 whereof are Latin, and the character runic. See corroding and diſolving its ſuperficial parts by ſome men- 
AL ISM AN. 


ſtrous fluid, See METAL, CALX, FLOW E - 
RUNNER, in the ſea language, a rope belonging to the sTRUUMu, Ce. a f ae Mur 
garnet, and to the two bolt tackles.—It is reeved in a ſin- Water is the great inſtrument or agent in producing ruſt ; 
gle block ſeiſed to the end of a pennant, and has at one end the air apparently ruſts bodies, but it is only in virtue of the 
a nooſe to hitch into any thing, and at the other end a dou- | water it contains. See AIR. | 
ble block, into which is reeved the fall of the tackle or the Hence, in a dry air, metals remain a long time without con- 
Barnet, by which means it purchaſes more than the tackle 


tracting rut; and hence oils and other fatty bodies ſecure me- 
- * could allow See Tab. Ship. fig. 1. n. 39. 73. 82. tals from ruſt; water being no weer ba to oil, &c, and 


therefore not able to make its way through it. See W a - 
To overbale the runner, is to pull down the hooked end, | ER, Oc. | . 288 3 


and hitch it into the ſling. 
Vo I. II. , wat : 


R Us 


All metals are liable to t; even gold itſelf, though gene- | 
rally held incapable thereof, grows ru/ty if expoſed to the 
fumes of ſea-falt, See GoLD. | 

The reaſon why gold is fo rarely found to ru, is that ſea- ſalt, 
which is the only falt that will prey upon it, is of a very 
fixed nature, and therefore little of its efluvia or exhalat ions 
are found floating in the air. See Go ILD, AQUA Regia, 
VoLATILISATION, c. 

Ruft is uſually ſuppoſed a corruption of the metal, but with- 
out much foundation : it is the very metal itſelf, only under 
another form; and accordingly we find that 2ſt of copper 
may be again turned into copper. 
The r4/t of copper, called ærugo, makes what we call ver- 
digreaſe. See VERDEGREASE—Ceruſs is made of lead 


converted into ru by vinegar, See CERuss— Iron, in 


time, turns wholly into , unleſs preſerved from the air | 


by paint or varniſh, See IRON, PAINTING, Cc. 
RUSTIC gods, in antiquity, dii RusT1C1, were the gods 
of the country; or thoſe who preſide over agriculture, &c. 
See GoD, c. | | 
Varro invokes the twelve dii conſentes, as the principal among 
the ruſtic Gods; viz. Jupiter, Tellus, the Sun, Moon, 
Ceres, Bacchus, Rubigus, Flora, Minerva, Venus, Lym- 
pha, and Good Luck—Befides theſe twelve arch-ru/tzc-gods, 
there were an infinity of leſſer ones: as, Pales, Vertumnus, 
Tutelina, Fulgor, Sterculius, Mellona, Jugatinus, Colli- 
nus, Vallonia, Terminus, Sylvanus, and Priapus—Struvius 
adds, the Satyrs, Fauns, Sileni, Nymphs, and even Tri- 
tons; and gives the empire over all the ru/tic gods to the 
god Pan, See SATYR, Faun, NymPen, DRY- 
ADESs, Oc. 
Rus T Ic, in architecture, expreſſes a manner of building in imi- 
tation of ſimple or coarſe nature, rather than according to the 
rules of art. See BuiLDING and ARCHITECTURE, 
Rus TIC fa/tz. See the article FAsT1. 1 
Rus r Ic fountain, See the article FOUNTAIN. 
RusT1C freeze. See the article FREEZE. 


RU T, in hunting, Cc. a term uſed for the vener 


Rus T1 guoins, by Vitruvius called Japides minantes, Bee 
Ruſtic Quoin. ; 
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RusT1c work, is where the ſtones in the face | 
ding, inſtead of being ſmooth, are hatched on Pa a bull. 
With 


the point of a hammer, 


RusT1C order, is an order decorated with ruſtic quoing 
» Tuſtic 


work, Sc. See ORDER. 


Felibien ſays, it is properly where the ſeveral Parts, of the f 

, 7 E Ve 
Tuſtie 
Y or copu. 


a 
beaſts of game, with the noiſe they make Fink wa 4 W 
dee 


orders are not exactly obſerved; but th 
with Gothic. See Gor HI. : is COnfounds 


lation of deer For the terms which obtai 


HunTinG. 


The rutting-time with the hart begins about the mid 
e of 


E, the 


do they go to rut At this time they will turn * 
an 


It is eaſy killing 


the track of the females ; ſcarce feeding at all, The Purſye 
oun 


September, and holds two months; the old 
better, and the more beloved by the a T : 


furiouſly make at any living creature, 
them now ; their whole buſineſs being tv ſcent and 


herd are forced to fly with great precipitancy when the h 
a 


come in fight of his mate, If there be an 

they will diſpute it very hotly with thei. hore A, 

ſeaſon expires, they withdraw and dig themſelves holes bg 

in to lie to aſſwage the ſtrong favour of their luſt Ws 

become a little ſweet, they return to their paſture * 
7 


live in herds. See Hart- HUN TIN G. 


The rutting or tourning-time of the roe-b 3 
October, and only laſts 12 or 15 days. This . . 


his horns, See H E a D—After the hind is filled, ſhe k 


no more company with the male till ſhe be delivered=But 


the doe always accompanies her paramour, till her time i 


proaches; when ſhe retires, for the ſafety of her oun 
See Ree-buck Huw" 


which he would otherwiſe kill, 
ING, 


RYAL. See the article RIAL. 


RYME. See the article RH VY ME. 
RYPTICKS, in medicine. See Rü YPTICERßB. 


RUYSCHIANA, See TVN ICA. 
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8 AB 


A conſonant, and the eighteenth letter of the alpha- 
bet. See LETTER and ALPHABET, 
S is accounted one of the three hiſſing conſonants; 
the other two being Z and J.—lt is alſo held a ſemi- 
9 vowel, as forming a 2 of imperfect ſound, with- 

aſſiſtance of any vowels. 
ud the Ancients a all uſe of the 8 very ſtudiouſly ; 
particularly Pindar, who has whole poems without once _ 
tioning it. And hence alſo in Plautus, and fome others O 
the Latin poets, we find it cut abruptly off, as in dignu”, om- 
nibu', &c.— Others, on the contrary, affected the uſe of , 
every where, inſerting it where "twas not wanted ; as Cal- 
menee for Camenæ, duſmoſæ for dumiſz, cæſna for cæna, & c. 
Of all others, the S is neareſt a- kin to the R; whence it 
was frequently changed, by reaſon of its diſagreeable ſound, 
into R.—Thus the Valerii, Furii, &c. were at firſt call'd 
Jaleſi, Fufit, 8&c. and what we now call ara, arena, car- 
men, feriæ, lares, & c. were antiently wrote aſa, aſena, caſ- 
men, fesiæ, laſes, &c. Add to this, that the Latin nouns 
now terminated in or, as arbor, labor, &c. anciently ended 
in s, as arbos, labos, & c. See R. | | 
In the inflections of nouns, S is variouſly changed; ſome- 
times into rs, as firs, floris; ſometimes into u, as ſanguis 
anguinis ; ſometimes into d, as pes pedzs ; ſometimes into t, 
as neþos nepotis.—On the contrary, in verbs, it is frequently 
put for other letters; for b, as in jubeo jusſi; for c, as in 


- 8, Ne, See By D, Sc. 8 
The Latins alſo frequently changed the Greek s into /, as 
Avicac Annibal ; into d, as werov medium, &c.— The double 


times even the ſingle one, as Aas Ajax. 
The old and the new orthography of the French, differ 
_ chiefly on the uſe of the 5; the latter omitting it in writ- 
ing, where it is not heard in the pronunciation, and the 
former retaining it : thus the followers of the one, particu- 
larly the academy in their dictionary, write tempeſte, huiſtre, 
flufte ; thoſe of the other, temptte, huitre, flute, &c. See 
ORT HOGRAPH . 


according to the verſe, 
S vera ſeptenos numeratos ſignificabit. 

8, in books of navigation, &c. ſignifies South.—8S. E. South- 
Eaſt.—S. W. South-Weſt.—8. S. E. South South-Eaſt, &c. 
See WIND. | | 
$ ſometimes alſo ſtands for ſocius, fellow, member; and ſome- 
times for ſocietas : as R. S. S. regiæ ſocietatis ſocius, fellow of 
the royal ſociety, 
S. A. in medicinal preſcriptions is an abbreviature of ſecundum 
artem, according to the rules of art; chiefly uſed where 
ſomèe uncommon care or dexterity is required, 
SABAANSE®, Sa BI, the adherents to Sabaiſin; a ſect of 
idolaters, much ancienter than Moſes and the Jewiſh law. 
See SABAISM, | 
*The word is ſometimes alſo written Sabians, Sabaites, Za- 

beans, Labians, Labaites, Tſaberans Jabians and Tjabaifts. 
The Sab&ans were very numerous throughout the eaſt: in 
later times they have mixed ſomething of chriſtianity with 
their ſuperſtition. They ſet a great value on the baptiſm of 
St. John; whence they have been alſo denominated chriſti- 
ans of St. Fohn. See CHRISTIANS of St. John. 
Some, indeed, doubt whether the Sabæans be the fame with 
the chriſtians of St. John; but Father Angelo de St. Joſeph, 
a Carmelite miſſionary, and Maracci, in his notes on the 
Alcoran, aſſert it expreſly. Be this as it will, Mahomet, 
in his Alcoran, and the Arabian authors ſince him, make 
frequent mention of them. Beidavius, ia his comment on 
the Alcoran, repreſents them as a kind of mean between 
the Chriſtians and the Maguſians, who are the followers of 
the Magi, among the Perſians: he adds, that they pretend 
to be of the religion of Noah.—Keflzus notes, that they 
pretend to be in poſſeſſion of the books of Seth and Enoch; 
though they own none of the books of ſcripture. 
dome charge them with worſhipping the ſtars; and others, 
the angels, or demons. Maimonides attributes both to 
them; as is obſerved under the Article Sa BA ISM. 
Abu Joſeph Aſchæus, and Keſſæus place the Sabæans about | 
haran, or Charres, and Ghezira in Meſopotamia; which 
opinion is confirmed by this, that their books are in the 
Chaldee tongue, though in a character very different from 
the Chaldee. 
Hottinger ſets aſide the common derivation of Sabæan from 
Nau militia, hot ; and will not have it the name of a ſe 
of religion, but of a people in Arabia Felix, the deſcen- 
dants of Saba, Grandſon of Cham. — But the criticks, to 
1 : man, conſpire againſt this opinion. 

B M, an ancient kind of idolatry ; the firſt that ever 

Sued into the world. See IDOLATRY. 

abuiſm conſiſted in the worſhip and adoration of the ſtars ; 


or x en call them Z:w N tjeba ſchamaim, or 
L. 


" 


parco pars! ; for d, as in luds lusi; for g, as in ſpargo par-. 


s was frequently changed into x, as Tz pix; and fome-| 


S was a numerical letter among the Ancients, ſignifying ſeven : | 


8 


S AB 


ſeba ſchamaim, i. e. hoſt, or militia of heaven; whence ſome 
| Moderns foi med the word Sabaiſin, to denote the worſhip 
of the heavenly bodies, and that of Sabeans for the wor- 
ſhippers. See Sa BÆ ANS. But as the Hebrew word, whence 
theſe are formed, is wrote with a Y fzade, which ſome ex- 
preſs in the modern tongues by an s, ſome by a z, others 
by te, and others by tz; hence ariſes a great many different 
manners of writing the word among different authors. Some 
e. gr. writing Sabæans, others Zabians, or Zabeans, or Za- 
 beifts, as Buxtorf; others Tſabians, others T/abzans, &c. 
Maimonides makes frequent mention of this idolatry in his 
More Neuochim it was very general, he obſerves, in the 
time of Moſes. The retainers hereto taught, that God was 
the ſpirit of the ſphere, that is the ſoul of the world. A- 
braham, he adds, was brought up in the doctrine of the Sa- 
beans, who admitted no other gods but the ſtars, and who 
in their books, many of which have been tranſlated into 
Arabic, maintain expreſly, that the fixed ſtars and planets, 
are inferior gods, and the ſun and moon the ſuperior ones. 
Abraham at length, he tells us, oppoſing theſe errors, firſt 
aſſerted the exiſtence of a creator diſtin&t from the ſun. 
The king of the Cuthæans clapt him up in priſon ; but he 
ſtill perſiſting, that prince, from an apprehenfion of his 
diſturbing the ſtate by teaching a new religion, confiſcated 
his goods, and baniſhed him to the extremities of the eaſt, 
— This relation, he tells us, is found in a book intitled, 
Tun ANYN The religion of the Nabathzans, _ 
He adds, That the Sabæans, to the adoration of the ſtars, 
Joined a great reſpect for agriculture ; ſet a high value on 
cattle and ſheep ; and taught, that it was unlawful to kill 
them. He even adds, that they worſhipped demons, under 
the form of goats, and eat the blood of animals, (though 
they judged it unclean,) merely becauſe they imagined it 
was the food of demons. | 
This is a ſummary of what that Rabbin gives us concern- 
ing Sabaiſm; from whence, it is eaſy judging of what ſome 
people tell us, that Sabai/m is a mixture of Judaiſm, Chriſ- 
tianity, Mahometaniſm, and Paganiſm. The truth is, the 
worſhip of the ſtars was eſtabliſhed long before not only 
Chriſtianity, but even before the law of Moſes. Not but 
ſome of the later Sabæans have given into divers articles of 
almoſt all religions. See SABAANS. | 5 
SABBATARIANS, a ſect of Anabaptiſts, in the XVIth 
century; thus called, becauſe they obſerved the Jewiſh or 
ſaturday- ſabbath, from a perſuaſion that it was never abro- 
gated in the New Teſtament by the inſtitution of any other. 
See DABBATH, ANABAPTIST, &c, : 
SABBATH®, SaBBATUM, the ſeventh day of the week, 
held as a feaſt among the Jews, in memory of God's reſt- 
ing on the ſeventh day of the creation. See WEEK. 
* The word is pure Hebrew, Naw, and ſignifies cgſatiom or 
reſt, Philo calls it, Ts doch yevena, The world's birth- day. 
The Sabbath was appointed from the begininng, by God him- 
ſelf, Gen. ii. 2, 3. and by him ſet apart for the commemo- 
ration of the great work of the creation; and when it had 
fallen into neglect after the flood, was re-eſtabliſhed by him, 
upon his ſettling the Jewiſh polity after the return out of Egypt. 
Ihe Chriſtians alſo apply the word Sabbath by extenſion, to 
the firſt day of the week, popularly called Sunday, or the 
Lord's-Day ; as inſtituted by the apoſtles to take place of the 
Jewiſh Sabbath, and by us obſerved in remembrance, not of 
the creation, but of the work of redemption's being com- 
pleated by our Saviour's reſurrection on that day. See Su x- 
DAY. . 
Thoſe who diſpute the divine appointment of a Chriſtian 
Sabbath, yet allow the moral neceſſity thereof, as a wiſe de- 
ſignation of time for the recruiting of our bodies, and at 
the {ſame time, keeping up a ſenſe of the great benefits we 
have received from God, and a ſpiritual temper of mind. 
By allowing fix days to labour, the poor has time to earn 
his bread, and the man of butineſs time to diſpatch his af- 


fairs. Had more time been allotted to labour and buſineſs, 


and none to reſt ; our bodies would have been too much fa- 
tigued and waſted, and our minds too long engaged about 
worldly matters, ſo as to have forgotten divine things. 
Greedy people, without ſuch an injunction, would ſcarce 
have ſpared their own bodies, much leſs their ſervants, 
ſlaves, cattle, &c.—The creation, theretore, would have 
ſuffered, had it not been provided for by the inftitution of 
a Sabbath. See SUNDAY. 

The Jews had alſo their SABBATICK YEAR, which was 
every ſeventh year; wherein they were obliged to ſet their 
ſlaves at liberty, and to let their lands lie idle. See JuBILEE, 
SABBATH, is alſo uſed for a nocturnal allembly which 
Witches are ſuppoſed to hold on ſaturdays, where the de- 
vil appears in form of a goat, around whom they make ſe- 


veral dances, and magick ceremonies, amply deſcribed in 


the books of Dæmonomania. 99-1 


To prepare themſelves for this meeting, it is pretended, they 
take certain ſoporific drugs ; 
11A 


after which they are ſaid to fly 
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up the chimney, and to be ſpirited through the air to the 
Sabbath on a ſwitch. | 
SABBATRH-day's-journey, is a Jewiſh itinerary meaſure, fixed 
by criticks to the ſpace of 750 paces; or of 2000 Jewiſh cu- 
bits. See MEASURE. | | | 
SABBATIANS, Sa BBATITIANI, a ſect of hereticks thus 
called from Sabbatius, their leader, who lived under Dio- 
cleſian, was firſt a Jew, then converted, and made a prieſt 
by Marcion; but afterwards left the ſect of Marcionites, on 
account of the celebration of Eaſter, which he would have 
to be on the fourteenth day of the moon; whence he, and 
his adherents, were called Quartodecimans. See QUARTO- 
DECIMAN. 
The Sabbatians are recorded by eccleſiaſtical hiftorians, as 
having a great abhorrence of the left-hand ; ſo as to make it 
a point of religion, not to receive any thing with it.— This 
cuſtom, which is now become a piece of manners among us, 
was then eſteemed ſo ſingular, that the Sabbatians were thence 
denominated Apige20%, 9. d. ſiniſtri, or left-handed, 
SABELLIANS, a ſect of ancient hereticks in the eaſt, who 
reduced the three perſons in the Trinity, to three ſtates or 
relations; or rather reduced the whole Trinity to the one 
perſon of the Father; making the Word and the Holy Spirit 
to be only virtues, emanations, or functions thereof. See 
TRINIT V and PERSON. 5 
Sabellius, their chief, firſt broached this doctrine, in the 
third century, in a city of Lybia, called Ptolemais: he 
taught, that he, who in heaven is the Father of all things, 
deſcended into the virgin, became a child, and was born of 
her as a Son; and that, having accompliſhed the myſtery of 
our ſalvation, he diffuſed himſelf on the apoſtles, in tongues 
of fire; and was then denominated the Holy Ghoſt. 
Epiphanius tells us, that the God of the Sabellians, whom 
they called the Father, reſembled the ſun, and was a mere 
ſubſtratum; whereof the Son was the illuminative virtue or 
quality, and the Holy Spirit the warming virtue. 
The Word, they taught, was ſhot or darted forth like a di- 
vine ray, to accompliſh the work of redemption; and that, 
being re-aſcended to heaven, as the ray returns to its ſource, 


the warmth of the Father was communicated, after a like 


manner, to the apoſtles. 

The council of Antioch, held by the Euſebians in 345, tells 
us, that, at Rome, they were called Patripaſſians, who, in 
the eaſt, were called Sabellians. See Pa TRIPASSILAN. 

S ABLE, in heraldry, the black colour, in the arms of gen- 

tlemen. See CoLo UR. 
The name is borrowed from the little animal called Sable, 
which is of a black colour. | 

In thoſe of nobility, it is called Diamond; and in the coats 
of ſovereign princes, Saturn. See Di AMoN p. 

It is expreſſed in engraving by perpendicular and horizontal 
hatches drawn a- croſs each other—as repreſented in Tab. 
Herald. fig. 27. 

SABRE , a kind of cutting ſword, or ſcimiter, having a 
very broad, heavy blade; thick at the back, and a little 
crooked towards the point. See SWORD. | 

*The word is formed from the German Sabel, which ſigniſies 
the ſame, of the Sclavonic Sabla, a ſword or hanger. 
The Turks are very expert in the uſe of the Sabre, which 
is the weapon they ordinarily wear by their fide, c. — With 
this, it is ſaid, they can cleave a man quite down, at a ſingle 


ſtroke. 
SAC *, or SAE, SACA, or SACHA, in law, a royal privilege 
which a lord of a manor claims in his court, of holding 
plea in cauſes of debate ariſing among his tenants and vaſſals, 
and of impoſing and levying fines and amercements touching 
the ſame, See Soc. | 
* The word is Saxon, Sac, and literally ſignifies cauſe, conteſi, &c. 
Raſtal defines Sac by the forfeiture or amercement itſelf. 
SACAA, EAKAIA, in antiquity, a feaſt which the ancient 
Babylonians, and other Orientals, held annually in honour 
of the god Anaitis. 
The Sacea were in the eaſt what the Saturnalia were at Rome, 
viz. a feaſt for the ſlaves. One of the ceremonies hereof, | 
was to chuſe a priſoner condemned to death, and allow him 
all the pleaſures and gratihcations he would wiſh, ere he 
were carried to execution. See SATURNALIA, | . 
SACCADE, in the manage, a jerk or violent check which 
the cavalier gives his horſe, by drawing both the reins very 
ſuddenly; uſed when the horſe bears too heavy on the hand, 
or obſtinately arms himſelf, See HoRSE. 
The Saccade is a kind of correction rarely to be uſed ; for 
fear of ſpoiling the horſe's mouth. 
SACCHARUM, or SAccHaR, See SUGAR. 
SACCO BENIT TO, or Saco Benito. See SAN-BENI. 
SACCOPHORTY, a ſect of ancient hereticks, thus called, 
becauſe they always went cloathed in ſackcloth, and affected 
a world of auſterity and penance, | 
The word is Greek, Taupo; formed of caunog, a ſack or 
bag, and Qzpu, I bear. 
We know but little of their tenets: in all probability they 
were the ſame with the Maſſalians. See MAsSALIAN.— 
The emperor Theodoſius made a law againſt the Saccophori, 
and Manichees. x 
SACCULUS, a diminutive of Saccus; uſed in anatomy, to 


SACCULUs Medicinalis, is alſo a name given to ab 
al 


 SACER, or SACER Dors1, in anatomy, 


| The SACERDOTAL Ornaments, are thoſe wherewith the prieſtz 


| SACKS of Earth, SACs a Terre, in fortification, are canraG 


SACRA Arteria, a branch of the aorta 


SAC 


exprels ſeveral parts of the body, bearing 
to bags; as, | 7 
SACCULUS CHliferus, or Roriferus, à paſſ. : 
beginning of the thoracic 40 Called 74 which Makes the 

U 


recepta 
See RoRIFERUS, THORACIC, and RRC ws cn ch, 


ſome | 
dine keſemblunce 


a 5 0 
SACCULUS Cordis, the pericardium, See Px orig; CULty, 
SACCULUS Lacrymalis, 2 little membranous "or ARDIvy, 
3 


the puncta lacrymalia of the eye open; and wiz te Wich 
the entrance of a canal, by which the liquor ſe itlelf 
glandula lacrymalis, is diſcharged into the Cavit 7 
It is the ulceration of this Saccus, that makes A the noſe, 

crymalis. See FISTULA, © fta k. 
SACCULI1 Adipoſi, little cells or veſicles, in 

th 

dipoſa, wherein the fat of the body is contained. NN 

POSE and FAT. * Se Anz, 
SACCULUs Medicinalis, denotes a topical ſe? 

to the fide, ftomach, or other painful A 

herbs, or drugs incloſed in a linen bag. ; 


5 a0 lie 
conſiſti © > 


gredients ſuſpended in a liquor, in making dies. 4;- Jof in. 
ed alſo Nedule. Sce NoDuLE. WY arinks; Call 
from the hind-part of the os ſacrum, and Ware ariſin 
der the longiſſimus dorſi.— With its ſeveral ten 3 ong n. | 
hold on the ſpine, and every tranſverſe proceſs of Fs ri 
and the loweſt of the back.—lt aſſiſts in ere&ins he a 
See MusCLE. 8 the trunk, 
Sac ER Ignis, £ ERvYSIPEL 
Sac tr Arber, See the articles | gdh Ay. 
SACERDOTAL®, SactrporaL1s, fometh; 
ing to the prieſthood. See PRIESVHTH. e 
* 7 7 
holy 25 is formed from the Latin, Sacerde prieft, of Sacer 
SACERDOTAL Beneſices, are ſuch as cannot be legally held þ 
| — 6 but perſons in holy orders: ſuch are all cure; of l 
biſhopricks, Sc. See BENEFICE. f 


are cloathed, when they officiate, Qc. 

SACK of Mol, is a determinate quantity, containing juſt 26 
ſtone ; and every ſtone 14 pounds. 14 E. 3 Stat, 1 . 2 
See STONE and Wool. | ES 
In Scotland, a Sack is 24 ſtone; each ſtone containing 16 
pounds, 

A SACK of Cotton Mal, is a quantity from an hundred and 
half to 400 weight. 


bags full of earth, the largeſt about a cubic- ſoot wide, and 
the leſſer ſomewhat more than half a foot. 

They are alſo called Earth-bags and Canvaſſ- bags, and are 
uſed on ſeveral occaſions ; particularly for making retrench- 
ments in haſte, to place on parapets, or the head of the 
breaches, &c. or to repair them when beaten down, 
They are of good uſe alſo, where the ground is rocky, and 
affords not earth to carry on the approaches, becauſe they can 
eaſily be brought on, and carried off. 

The ſame bags, on occaſion, are uſed to carry powder in, 
of which, they hold about fifty pounds a-piece. 
SACK BUT, a muſfical inſtrument of the wind kind; being 
a kind of a trumpet, though different from the common 
trumpet both in form, and ſize. ö 
The Sackbut is very fit for playing baſs; and is contrived i» 
as to be drawn out or ſhorten'd, according to the gravity 0r 
acuteneſs of the tones. — The Italians call it Trembaz, the 
Latins, Tuba Ductilis. | 

It takes aſunder into four pieces, or branches; and hath ire 
quently a wreath in the middle; which is the fame tube, 
only twiſted twice, or making two circles in the middle of 
the inſtrument ; by which means, it is brought down ole 
fourth lower than its natural tone. It has alſo two pieces 0 
branches on the inſide, which do not appear, except when 
drawn out by means of an iron bar, and which lengthen it 
to the degree requiſite to hit the tone required. 

The Sackbut is uſually eight foot long, without being _ 
out, or without reckoning the circles. When extend: to 
its full length, it is uſually fifteen foot. The wreath 1s tuo 
foot nine inches in circumference. It ſerves as bals in: 
concerts of wind mulick, 1 It. 
There are Sackbuts of different ſizes, ſerving to 22 4 
ferent parts; particularly a ſmall one, called by the x f : 
Trombone picciolo, and by the Germans, Cleine e 
proper ſor a counter-tenor. The part aſſigned it, 1 jerk 
called Trombene prime, or 19. There is another large, . 5 
Trombone maggiore, which may ſerve as 2 tenor - 3 . | 
uſually called Trombone ſecondo, or II". or 2. C cl 
third ſtill bigger, called Trombone groſs; its Pat 3 
Trombone terzo, or III®. or 3%. Laſtly, there s 1 in th 
which exceeds all the reſt, and which is _— rel guar 
muſic, eſpecially in the baſs; its part 1s called 775 alf oe 
to, or IV. or 4. or ſimply Trombone, It has pa 10 
key of V, ut, fa on the fourth line; though freq 1 OF 
on the fifth line from the top, by reaſon of the gal, 
depth of the ſounds. which 


deſcendens, 15 


deſcends through the middle of the os Tacrum to the pe 


See Ao; TA and ARTERY, | Gac84 


1 England; yet Loyſeau ſays it is blaſphemy. See MA] EST x. 
0 The Ancients held a place ſtruck with a thunder-holt as ſa- 
0 cred, See THUNDER-BOLT. 

i In the civil law, ſacred place chiefly denotes that, where a 


vein ariſing from the os ſacrum, and termi- 

ares $1 in the iliac vein ; ſometimes in the place 
gr the two iliacs meet the aſcending aorta, See VEIN. 
SACRAM ENT *, SAcRAM ENT UM, in the general, de- 


notes a ſign of a holy, or ſacred thing. See SIGN and SYM BOL. 
# The word is formed from the Latin; _— 
ſignified an oath, particularly that which the ſo 25 - 

to be true to their commanders ; the words whereof accorc 
ing to eg "ou ee 2h ae A & acturus quic- 

ndabitur ab imperatoribus juxta vires. 

In Tien au the A- Fear both the Sacraments of the 
law of nature, as ſound morality, the manner of offering = 
bread and wine practiſed by Melchiſedech, Sc. and thoſe 0 
the law of Moſes, as the circumciſion, the paſchal lamb, pu- 
rifications, order of prieſthood, Sc. See TyrE. 2 Te 
SACRAMENT), With regard to the Chriſtian church, is defined, 
1 viſible ſign of a ſpiritual grace annexed to the uſe thereof. 
ACK, VI. = 
| 3 two objects in a Sacrament; the one a material 
ſign, the object of the ſenſes; the other the thing ſignified, 
which is the object of faith.— Thus it has pleaſed God to 
give as it were a body or ſubſtance to ſpiritual myſteries, 
that our faith might have the aſſiſtance of ſenſible ſigns. 
Roman Catholicks own ſeven Sacraments, viz. baptiſm, con- 
firmation, the euchariſt, penance, extreme unction, ordina- 
tion and marriage. See each under its proper article. —T he 
Proteſtants admit of only two, viz, baptiſm and the eucha- 
riſt, or Lord's ſupper. See BAPTISM, Ac. ” 
The Romaniſts, however, call the euchariſt, by way of emi- 
nence, the Holy Sacrament, —Thus to expoſe the H. Sacra- 
ment, is to lay a conſecrated hoſt on the altar to be adored. 


ried about the church, or about the town. See PROCESSION, 
In a like ſenſe they ay, the feaſt of the H. Sacrament, the 
congregation of the H. Sacrament, &c. 

SACRAMENT, was alſo uſed in the Roman law, for a pledge 
or gage of money, which both the plaintiff and defendant, in 
a real action, laid down in court, to be forfeited by him who 
ſhould loſe the cauſe. —This was particularly called, Sacra- 
mento provecare, rogare, ſtipulari, &c. a 

SACRAMENTARIANS, a general name given to all 
ſuch as have publiſhed, or held erroneous doctrines of the ſa- 
crament of the ſupper. | 
The term is chiefly applied among Roman Catholicks, by 
way of reproach, to the Lutherans, Calviniſts, and other 
Proteſtants. . | 

SACRAMENTARY, SACRAMENTARIUM, an ancient 
church-book, comprehending all the prayers and ceremonies 
practiſed at the celebration of the ſacraments. 
Pope Gelaſius was the firſt author of the Sacramentarium: it 
was afterwards reviſed, corrected and abridged by St. Gre- 
gory, —lt was the ſame with what the Greeks now call Eu- 
chologium. See EUCHOLOGIUM. 

SACRED, Sac ER, ſomething holy, or, that is ſolemnly of- 
fered, and conſecrated to God with ceremonies, benedictions, 
unctions, c. See CONSECRATION. ne 
Kings, prelates, and prieſts, are held /acred perſons ; abbots 
are only bleſſed.— The deaconhood, ſub-deaconhood, and 
prieſthood, are ſacred orders, and impreſs a ſacred, indelible 
character. See ORDER. | 
The cuſtom of conſecrating kings with holy oil, is derived, 
according to Gutlingius, from the Hebrews ; among whom, 
he agrees with Grotius, it was never uſed but to kings who 
had not an evident right by ſucceſſion. He adds, that the 
Chriſtian emperors never uſed it before Juſtin the younger; 
from whom he takes it to have paſſed to the Goths, &c. See 

| UncT1ox, RING, Oc. | 

| SACRED, is allo applied to things belonging to God, and the 
church, See HoOoLIN Ess. | 

Church lands, ornaments, c. are held ſacred. —The ſacred 

college is that of the cardinals. See CaRDINAL. 


| SACRED Majeſty, is applied to the emperor, and the king of 


perſon deceaſed, has heen interred, See Toms, c. 
SACRIFICE, SacRIFicium, an oftering made to God 
on an altar, by means of a regular miniſter, as an acknow- 


ledgment of his power, and a payment of homage. See 
ALTAR, 


Sacrifices differ from mere oblations, in that in a Sacrifice 
there is a real deſtruction or change of the thing offered ; 
whereas an oblation is only a ſimple offering or gift, without 
any ſuch change at all. Sec OBLATION. 
Divines divide Sacrifices into lady, ſuch as thoſe of the old 
law; and Blzdleſs, ſuch as thoſe of the new law. 8 
hey alſo divide them again into impetratory, which are 
thoſe offered, to obtain ſome favour of God, or to thank 
bim for ſome already received: and propitiatory, which are 
_ offered to obtain forgiveneſs of fins. See PROPITI- 
ION, 
The Phœnicians are uſually held the firſt authors of Sacri- 
fees: Porphyry, indeed, attributes the invention to the E- 


Sacramentum; which | 


The proceſſion of the H. Sacrament, is that whereinAt is Car- | 


2 


gyptians; who, he ſays, firſt offered the firſt- fruits of theit 
grounds, to the gods; burning them upon an altar of turf, 
At length they came to burn perfumes, and at laſt ſacrificed 
animals; obſerving that they firſt eat ſome herbs, or fruits, 
regularly offered on the altars.— He adds, that libations were 
very frequent ere Sacrificcs of beaſts got footing. See LI- 
B ATION. | 
Ovid obſerves, that the very names viclim and Hoſtia import, 
that they were not flain, till ſuch time as victories were ob- 
tained over enemies: indeed, while men lived on herbs and 
pulſe, it is no wonder they abſtained from Sacr:fices of beaſts: 
ſince the law of Sacriſices required, that they ſhould eat ſome 
part thereof. In effect, it is ſuppoſed to be this that firſt intro- 
duced fleſh as a food, and made man a carnivorous animal. 
See CARNIVOROUS: | 225 
The truth is, in all antiquity, both ſacred and profane, Sa- 
crifices were ordinarily nothing elſe but holy banquets, See 
FEAST, EPULo, &c. 


The ſcriptures furniſh us 2 ſomewhat different account; 


Noah certainly ſacrificed animals at his coming out of the 
ark; and it is even ſuggeſted, that Abel himſelf ſacrificed 
the beſt and fatteſt of his flocks : though Grotius thinks it 
more probable, he contented himſelf with making a mere 
oblation of his lambs, c. to God without ſacrificing them. 
Macrobius tells us, that the Egyptians; long accuſtomed to 
bloodleſs Sacrifices, being at length obliged to admit the wor- 
ſhip of Serapis and Saturn, to whom Victims were to be ſacri- 
ficed; would not allow their temples to be built in the cities. 
Theſe Victims, however, or bloody Sacrifices, at length ob- 
tained, in excluſion of almoſt all the reſt : the moſt uſual 
among the Ancients, were bulls, oxen, cows, ſheep and 
lambs, in regard theſe were the moſt ordinary food of man. 
The manner of ſacrificing among the ancient Hebrews, is 
amply deſcribed in the books of Moſes. T hat in uſe among 
the Romans, is as follows.—In the choice of the Victims, care 
was taken it were without blemiſh or imperfection, its tail 
not too ſmall at the end; the tongue not black, nor ears 
cleft; and the bulls ſuch as had never been yoked. The 
Victim pitched upon, they gilt his forehead and horns, eſpe- 
cially if a bull, heifer, or cow. The head they alſo adorned 
with a woollen infula, whence hung two rows of chaplets 
with twiſted ribbons; and on the middle of the body a kind 
of ſtole, pretty large, hung down on both ſides : the lefler 
Victims were only adorned with bundles of flowers and gar- 
lands, together with white tufts or garlands. 
The Victims thus made ready, were brought before the altar; 
the leſſer were not led in a ſtring, but driven to the place: 
the greater were conducted in an halter; if they made any 
ſtruggle, or refuſed to go, the reſiſtance was taken for an ill 
augury, and the Sacrifice ſet aſide.— The Victim thus brought 
before the altar, was examined very circumſpectly, to ſee if 
there were, no defect in it: then the prieſt, being clad in 
his ſacerdotal habit, and accompanied with the Sacrificers 
and other attendants, and being waſhed and purified accord- 
ing to the ceremonies preſcribed, began the Sacrifice, with 
making a loud confeſſion of his unworthineſs, acknowledging 
himſelf guilty of divers ſins ; for which he begged. pardon 
of the gods, hoping they would be pleaſed to grant his re- 
queſts. —Theſe confeſſions were like thoſe of the Hebrews ; 
with this difference, that the Pagans confeſſed the frailty of 
mankind, and owned their faults ; the Jews confeſſed chiefly 
the greatneſs of God, accompanying it with hymns and mu- 
ſical inſtruments, | | 
The confeſſion over, the prieſt cried aloud, hoc age, i. e. 
compole yourſelves, and mind your buſineſs; and preſently 
an uſher, holding a rod in his hand, called Commentaculum, 
went through the temple, and made all thoſe withdraw, who 
were not initiated in the myſteries of religion, or ſuch as were 
excommunicated. | 
The cuſtom of the Greeks, from whom the Romans bor- 
rowed theirs, was, that the prieſt coming to the altar, ſhould 
alk aloud, Ti; 7: 3z? Who is here? The people anſwered, 
TIoAno x, ayao, Many good perſons : then the uſher went 
through the temple, crying, *Exa;, ends, i58 Broyrc, that is, 
Out with the wicked, The Romans commonly uſed the 
words, Necentes, profani, abſcedite. All thoſe who were 
driven-out of the temples among the Greeks, were compre- 
hended under theſe general words, B:3yzc, apvaroy urnhapors 
The profane being withdrawn, they cried, Favete linguis, or 
animis, and Paſcite linguam, to require ſilence, and attention 


during the Sacrifice. 


Theſe ceremonies ended, the chief Sacrificer being ſate 
down, and the reſt of them ſtanding, the magiſtrates or pri- 
vate perions, who offered Sacrifice, came before him, and 
preſented him with the firſt-fruits and victim, and ſometimes 
made a ſhort diſcourſe, by way of compliment; as we find 
Homer makes Ulyſſes do, when he preſented the high-prieſt 
with Iphigenia to be ſacrificed, As any perſon came to pre- 
ſent his offering, he waſhed his hands in a place appointed in 
the temple for that purpoſe. | 
Laſtly, when the offering was made, the prieſt that officiat- 
ed, perfumed the victim with incenſe, and ſprinkled it with 
luſtral water; and having waſhed his hands, and got up again 
to the altar, he prayed to the god to whom he preſented the 
Sacrifice, 


ſpectly viewing them, to draw preſages therefrom, accord- 


SAC 


$acrifize, with a loud voice, that he would accept of thoſe | 
offerings, and be pleaſed with the victim he ſacrificed to 
him for the publick good, and for ſuch and ſuch things in 
particular. — In the cloſe of the offertory and prayer, made 
by the prieſt to the gods, he came down the ſteps of the 
altar, and from the hand of one of his aſſiſtants, received 
the ſacred paſte, called mola ſalſa, made of barley or wheat 
flour, mixed with ſalt and water, which he threw upon 
the head of the victim, ſprinkling a little wine upon it, 
which was called immolatio.—Servius ſays, the prieſt ſcat- 
tered little bits of this paſte upon the head of the victim, 
the altar where the ſacred fire burned, and the knives, by 
way of conſecration. 

He then took wine in a veſſel called ſinpulum, and having 
taſted it himſelf firſt, and made his aſſiſtants do the ſame, 
to ſhew that they partook of the Sacrifice, he poured it be- 
tween the horns of the victim, pronouncing theſe words of 
the conſecration, Mactus hoc vino inferis efto ; Let this vic- 
tim be improved and honoured by this wine. This done, 
he pulled off the hairs from between the horns, and threw 
them into the fire; and commanded the victimarius (who 
aſked him, Agon, Shall I ſtrike?) to knock down the vic- 
tim with a blow on the head with an hammer or ax ; upon 
which, another aſſiſtant, named Popa, preſently thruſt a 
knife into his throat; whilſt a third received the blood, 
wherewith the prieſt ſprinkled the altar. | 
When the victim was ſlain, they flead him, if it was not a 
burnt-offering ; (for then they burned ſkin and all,) took 
the fleſh off the head, and adorning it with garlands and 
flowers, faſtened it to the pillars of temples, as well as the 
ſkins, as enſigns of religion; carrying them about in proceſ- 
ſion in publick calamities. Not but that the prieſts oft wore 
the ſkins, .and others went to ſleep upon them in the temples 
of Aſculapius and Faunus, that they might receive favour- 
able reſponſes in their dreams, or be cured of their maladies, 
They then opened the victim's entrails, and after circum- 


ing to the art of the aruſpices, they flowered them with 
meal, and ſprinkled them with wine, and made a preſent of 
them to the gods, reddebant exta diis, by throwing them 
into the fire in ſmall bits, boiled or parboiled ; and hence 
the entrails were called porricæ. | 

The entrails being burned, and the other ceremonies finiſh- 
ed, they believed the gods to be ſatisfied; and that they 
could not fail to find their vows accompliſhed, which they 
expreſſed by the word litare, g. d. all is finiſhed, and well 
done; whereas uon litare, on the contrary, intimated there 
was ſomething wanting to the perfection of the Sacrifice, 


SADDLE, in the manage, a kind of ſtuffed 


Ihe firſt time we hear of Saddles among the R 


SAD 


others, becauſe it is very large; and 8 
cloſes the natural parts. So. _— becauſe it ig. 
Its figure is triangular: it is hollow within. ſid 
means contributes to the forming of the ed. and by that 
tom of the hypogaſtrum, called the pelvis 17 at the bet. 
ſmooth, by which means, the parts it conta; bone. par 
from being wounded: its hind- part rough "Is x 
may faſten the better to it. e 
It has three different articulations: the firſt 
of the vertebræ of the loins, and is like + 
vertebræ: the ſecond, with the os coccygis, by for, fr 
drofis: the third, with the bones of the hips, ” ſynchon, 
The os ſacrum is uſually divided into five ». rts, wh 
ranked among the number of vertebræ: the hi ich are 
greateſt; the reſt growing leſs as they go bs eſt is th 
vertebræ are eaſily ſeparated in children, by — Th 
5 WIG 2 _— are not yet oſſified. "wage 4 
they are ſo firm, that they only m | ults, 
ar , e e e de 
It is in the os ſacrum, that the cavity which containg fl. 
e 


ſpinal marrow, terminates. See ME DVUTIIA Spinal 
is, 


the back of a horſe, for the convenience of dect. 0 


HokRsE, &c. ep 

The origin of the Saddle is not well known: G, 
canus attributes its invention to the Salii, 3 peo 1 . Be. 
the ancient Franks; and hence, ſays he, a among 
Sella ſaddle. * Lath 
It is certain, the ancient Romans were VIE Low 
the uſe either of Saddle or ſtirrups; whence Glen ppt 
in ſeveral places, that the Roman cavalry, = 
ſubject to ſeveral diſeaſes of the hips and legs, for w 
having their feet ſuſtained on horſe-back. And lon 7 od 
him, Hippocrates had noted, that the Scythians, = = 
much on horſe-back, were troubled with defluxions in the 
legs, becauſe of their hanging down, 2 


is With t 
op Ap — 


in his time, were 


a |; omans, v 
Anno 340; when Conſtantius, endeavouring to deprive his 


brother Conſtantine of the empire, made head againſt his 
army, and entering the ſquadron where he himſelf w; 
threw him off his Saddle, as we are informed by the hiſto- 
rian Zonaras,—Betore, they made uſe of ſquare pannels; 
ſuch as we ſee in the ſtatue of Antoninus in the capitol, 
The uſe of Saddl:s was firſt eſtabliſhed in England, by 2 
law of Henry VII. whereby the nobility were obliged to 
ride on Saddles, —It is but very lately that the Iriſh havg 
taken to it. | 

There are various kinds of Saddles ; as the 


and that the gods were not appeaſed.— The prieſt afterwards | Running SADDLE, a very ſmall one, with round ſkirts, 
diſmiſſed the people with theſe words, /lcer. Burford SADDLE, which has the ſeat and ſkirts plain, 
Hence it may be obſerved, that the Sacrifices conſiſted of | Pad SADDLE, of which there are two kinds; the one made 
four principal parts; the firſt called /;bativ, or the pouring a with burs before the ſeat, the other with bolſters under the 
little wine upon the victim; the ſecond immolatis, when, thighs. 

after they had ſcattered the crumbs of ſalted paſte thereon, | French Pad SADDLE, the burs whereof, came all round the 
they killed it; the third redditio, when they offered the en- ſeat, 
trails to the gods; and the fourth litatio, when the Sacrifice Portmantua SADDLE furniſhed with a cantle behind the feat, 
was perfected, and accompliſhed without any fault. to keep a carriage off the rider's back. 
SACRILEGE, SacRILE GTU u, the crime of profaning | Jar SADDLE, furniſhed with a cantle, and a bolſter both 
ſacred things, or things devoted to God ; or of alienating to behind and before, 

laymen, or common purpoſes, what was given to religious | SADDLE-GALLED, Is when a horſe's back is hurt, or frette 
perſons, and pious uſes. See PROFANATION, c. with the Saddle. ; 
Our fore-fathers were ſo tender in this caſe, that, when the It is cured by bathing the part with urine, or warm Wile, 
order of knights templars was diflolved, their lands, &c. when the ſore is large, they bathe it with agua ſecunda 
were all given to the knights hoſpitallers of Jeruſalem, for ſtrewing over it the powder of old ropes or flax, and ct 
this reaſon, Ve in pros uſus erogata, contra donatorum volunta- ſuming the proud fleſh with vitriol or colcothar, 

tem, in alias uſus diſtraberentur. See "TEMPLAR, c. SADDUCES, or SaDDUCEEs, SADUC1, a fect among 
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ſacrum, poſterior part of the ilium, and from all the ſpines 


SACRISTA, or SACRISTAN, a church officer, otherwiſe 
called Sexton, See SEXTON, 

SACRISTY, SacRisTIA, a place or apartment in a 
church, where the veſſels and other utenſils, and orna- 
ments of the church, are preſerved; and where the mi- 
niſters dreſs and undreſs themtelves before and after ſervice, 
The Sacriſty is allo called in ancient authors, Secretarium,— 

Among us /eftry. Sce VESTRY. 

SACROLUMBARIS, or SAcROLUMBUS, in anatomy, 


a muſcle, that ariſes fleſhy from the ſuperior part of the os 


and tranſverſe proceſſes of the vertebræ of the loins.,—It 
gives a ſmall tendon to the poſterior part of each rib near its 
root, where a ſmall bundle of fleſhy fibres ariſes and unites 
with each aſcending tendon, to the third, fourth, fifth, 
and ſixth vertebra of the neck.—Sce Tab. Anat. (Myol.) 
. 0. 30. . . , 16. 10; 
This with the ſerratus poſticus inferior, and triangularis, 
help to contract the ribs in expiration. But they are but 
of ſmall force; and ſeem only to accelerate the motion of 
the ribs, which fall down chiefly by their own gravity, and 
the elaſticity of the ligaments, by which they are tied to 
the vertebræ. See MusSCLE. 

BACRUM OS, inanatomy, the lower extremity of the ſpina 
dorſi; being that part whereon we fit. —See Tab. Anat.(Ofteol.) 
fig. 3. u. 15. fig. 7. u. 20. See alſo the article SPINE. 
It is doubted whence this name ſhould ariſe: ſome think it 


— 


nies of the worſhip in the temple. See JUDAISM, 


. 2nd not bout of view to any 


is becauſe the Ancients offered it in ſacrifice to the gods; 


the ancient Jews, eſteemed as deiſts, or free-thinkers, f. 
ther than real Jews ; though they aſſiſted at all the cerems 


St. Epiphanius will have the Sadduces to have taken thel 
riſe from Doſitheus, a Samaritan ſectary; and Towns 5 
of the ſame opinion. St. Jerom, and other writers add, tit 
the Sadduces came near the Samaritans in many thing 
particularly in this, that they allowed no books of ay 
but the five books of Moſes. The Jeſuit Serrarius his d 
embraced this opinion, as ſeeming to be ſupported © 1 
authority of Joſephus. But Joſephus ſays only this, t 1 Y 
admitted all that was written, i. e. all the books 0 FX 
ture; intimating hereby, that they diſowned pe pt 
ten traditions of the Phariſees.—In effect, St. Epi wat 
forced to own, that the Sadduces were Jews, not 12 
tans; inaſmuch, as they aſſiſted at the worſhip — run 
fices of the temple at nr =} whereas the - 
ſacrificed on Mount Gerizzim. See SAMARITANY, | 
Some authors aſcribe the origin of this ſect to yr , 
diſciple of Antigonus Sochæus, who frequently inc 


n g 
on his ſcholars, that God is to be ſerved for his —. 0 
reward from him in = 1. 
world, as ſlaves ſerve their maſters merely for rer 
—Sadoc, add they, putting a falſe interpretation | - 
words of his maſter, publithed, that there — g hence 
allotted to good actions done in this word, ee lead! 
roſe the ſect of Sadduces ; thus denominated from rite 


Sadoc.— Though St. Epiphanius, and ſome modern re 


e the Sadduces to have been thus called from 
9 juſt, or Sedec, juſtice, in regard of the 
ſhewed in all their actions. 


aſter him, 
Hebrew, ; 

| 3 juſtice and equity they 
1 i ſpirit; but that the 

ction, neither any angel or ſpirit; bu 

e both the one and the other. Theſe words, 
= ne and the other, ſeem to inſinuate, that angel and ſpirit 
IT d the ſame thing. But as the apoſtles, obſerves 
nius on that paſſage, do not always uſe the exacteſt 
-ms, one may underſtand by ſpirit, all ſpiritual ſubſtan- 
yoke f the Sadduces had believed that God himſelf was 


-2-nce of a God; and on that account, might be repre- 
b K. denying a reſurrection, Ee. But he does not ſay, 
that by ſpirit, they might mean all ſpiritual ſubſtance. It 


it being the opinion of the Sadduces, that there is nothing 
immortal in man. 8 | 

It is certain, they denied all reſurrection; and allowed of no 
happineſs but what is enjoyed in this lite ; believing, that 
every thing told of the other world, had been invented by 
the Phariſees. —Hence, alſo, they denied a divine providence, 
and attributed all things to free-will; in which, they op- 
poſed the opinion of the Phariſees, who admitted a kind of 
deſtiny, or fatality, in all our actions. See PHARISEES, 
AF E- CONDU CT, SaLvus ConpucTus, a ſecurity 
given by the prince under his great ſeal, to a ftranger, for 
his quiet coming in and paſling out of the realm, 

The Safe-Conduft is granted to enemies, the paſſport to 
friends. See PASSPORT. 

Judges ſometimes give Safe-Comdudts to delinquents, or pri- 
ſoners, to enable them to act in their affairs, | 
SAFE-GUARD, SaLva GUaARDIaA, in a law ſenſe, a 
protection given by the king to a perſon fearing the violence 
of ſome other, for ſeeking his right by courſe of law, 


cures any thing : for inſtance, that whereby perſons walk 
ſecurely over the bolt-ſprit. a 

+ SAFE-GUARD of the Helm, is a rope which goes through the 
| helm, and is faſtened to the futtocks of the ſhip, See 
HEIM, Sc. = | 

SAFE-PLEDGE, Sarvus PiEeGivs, in law, a ſecurity 
| given fora man's appearance on a day afligned. See PLEDGE. 
| SAFFRON*, Cxocus,.a plant which produces a flower of 
the ſame name; whence, allo, a drug called Saffron or 
Crocus is gathered. dee CRoc us. 

*The word is formed from the Arabic, Zapheran, which ſigni- 
| fies the ſame. Botaniſts call the plant Crocus autumnalis ſativus. 
| The root which produces the Saffron, is a kind of bulb, or 

onion, covered with ſeveral bulbous cartilages: its graſſy leaves 
are long, narrow, thick and ſoft to the touch: its flower, 
which appears ſometimes before the leaves, and ſometimes 
after them, is a pale purple, ſtreaked with whitiſh lines: but 
towards the bottom of the petala the purple is deeper. From 
the middle of the flower ariſe three long flame-coloured 
ſtamina or chives, crowned with their apices. Under theſe 


" 3s the ovary or vaſculum ſeminale, by ſome called the Piſtil 
n. of the plant: it is divided into three capſulæ, wherein the 
0 ſceds are formed. From the upper part of the ovarium a- 

riſes the ſtylus, a long ſlender tube incloſed within the fiſtu- 
rl lar part of the flower, where it is of a whitiſh colour, but 
ns changes into a yellow before its diviſion, which is into three 
that parts, oppoſite to the tops of the ſtamina: *tis theſe three 


ure | fake of which alone the plant 1s cultivated. They are of 
lb WE = yellow colour juſt at the beginning from the ſtyſus, but 
| the afterwards are all of a deep red colour; only their jagged 
the extremities , tipp'd with white inclining to yellow. See a | 
rip figure and deſcription of the plant. by Dr. Douglas in Phil. 
writ: Tranſ. No 380. p. 441. LS 
iv 3 As foon as the flower is gathered, they ſeparate the ſtylets 
mu. and lay them on hurdles, or in large ſieves, or on a little 
{act kiln for that purpoſe, with a little coal-fire underneath to 
Ita dry them. When dry, the Saffron is in its perfection, and 

+ ht for uſe, | : 
doc, 1 It is obſerved, that five pounds of freſh ſtyles, ' which 
ated i ſome miſtakenly call the chives, only make one pound of 
\ fake dry Saffron. | 
je len The good qualities of Saffron are, that its ſtyles be long and 
abend broad, that they be velveted over with a fine red, of an a- 
n 1 * {mell, free of yellow threads, and very dry. 
few | The beſt Saffron in Europe is that of England, chiefly about 
cnt r Walden in Eſſex: that brought from Spain is good for no- 


| | el thin j beca { . N N . , 
* LL 5 : ule 1 the oil the Spaniards mix With it to make 


Vo, II. 


Acts xxiii. 8. that the Sadduces ſay, there-is | 


is probable, all meant by it, is the immortality of the ſoul; | 


E carr-GuARD, at ſea, denotes a rope which ſaves, and ſe- 


parts only that make the true Saffron of the ſhops, for the | 


S AG. 


and reſolve. It is the greateſt cordial in medicine; and a 
ſure promoter of a diaphoreſis. It is alſo uſed by illumi- 
nors, to make a golden yellow colour. £ 
SAFFRON is alſo a name given to ſeveral chymical prepara- 
tions, from the reſemblance of their colour to that of vege- 
table Saffron, but more uſually called Creci, Such are 
SAFFRON of Venus. See COPPER and VENnus. 
| SAFFRON of Mars, See CRocus Mantis. 
SAFFRON of Gold. See AURUM Fulminans. 
SAGAPENUM, ZSayuryry, a medicinal gum, whoſe ſmell 
comes very near that of the pine; whence its name. 
It flows by inciſion, from the trunk of a ferulaceous plant 
growing in Perſia : the beſt is in bright tranſparent tears, of 
a ſtrong, pungent, porraceous ſmell; and the whiter and 
freer of dirt, the better. Sometimes it is found as white, both 
within and without fide, as milk; though this is very rare. 
It is eſteemed aperitive and purgative, proper in the epilepſy, 
aſthma and palſy ; and is alſo uſed externally to aſſuage 
pains, and reſolve tumours  _ | 
SAGATHEE®, in commerce, a light woollen ſtuff; being 
a kind of ſerge, or ratteen; ſometimes mixed with a little 
filk.—It is manufactured chiefly at Amiens; though we have 
our ſhare in England. 0 
* The word is formed from the French, Sayette, a diminutive 
of Saye, Say. See Sayr.—The French name Sayette, again 
is derived from that of the thread uſed herein, which is 
chiefly prepared and ſpun in Flanders, about Turcoing, &c. 
and called Fil de Sayerte. | EO» | 
SAGE, SALVIA, a medicinal herb of an agreeable, aromatic 
taſte 3 eſteemed an excellent cephalic of the detergent kind ; 
and on that ſcore likewiſe uſed as a vulnerary and diuretic. 
There are ſeveral kinds of Sage; thoſe uſed and cultivated 
by us are the Tea-Sage, or Sage of Virtue, the Red Sage, and 
the common or H/ormwod-Sage, | 
The firſt, ſalvia virtutis, or ſalvia hortenſis minor, has the 
moſt agreeable flower; and on that ſcore is cut when young 
and full of ſap, dried, and kept for tea.—The Dutch dry 
and prepare their Sage like other teas, and carry it to the 
Indies as a very precious thing. They there find a good 
market for it; the Chineſe preterring it to the beſt of their 
Indian teas; and for every pound of Sage tea, giving in 
exchange four pounds of theirs, which they fell again very 
dear in Europe. See TEA. V | 
The common or wormwood Sage, ſalvia hortenſis major, is 
eſteemed of the moſt efficacy in medicine, ind is that alone 


cially if ſharpened with a little acid. Its decoction is very 
grateful and cooling, with the addition of a little lemon- 
juice, It is both detergent and abſorbent, and as ſuch, 


ſweetners and cleanſers of the blood. „„ 
The ſchool of Salernum recommend Sage as a remedy in 
all diſeaſes: hence the verſe, c 

Cur moriatur homo, cui ſalvia creſcit in porto? 
Sage, when viewed with a microſcope, appears covered all 
over with little ſpiders, which are ſeen to walk, &c. about. 
It yields, by diſtillation, a very agreeable, aromatic oil, of 
ſome uſe in the ſhops. 
SAGIT TA, in aſtronomy, the arrow or dart, a eonſtella- 


STELLATION. The ſtars in the conſtellation Sagitta, in 
Tycho's catalogue, are five, and as many in Ptolemy's. In 
Mr. Flamſteed's catalogue they are twenty three; the longi- 
tudes, latitudes, &c. whereof are as follow: | 


Names and ſituation of the : Longitude | Lat. Nort. | & 
ſtars. 8 8 


o / 11140 FE "" 


S 
0 
O 
E. 
O 
O 
co 


43 07 45 
20 20 24143 15 10 


21 45 4538 31 25 


6 
6 
| Poe: | | 6 
Informes over Sagitta, and pre- 21 53 27138 31 1816 
ceding it. ALT 22 47 4341 16 2716 
5 ; , ; \ 
23 0% 3241 32 4516 
24 07 5941 34 28]6 5 
e 25 35 5040 49 266 
Preced. glyphis or nib tow. S. 25 29 42137 27 095 
Preced. of three in the ſhaft 256 45 16038 49 5204 
119 | 
In the extremity of the nib _ 26 229 $9-10 3 
In the middle of the ſhaft „ 2 2 38 5 ** 5 
Laſt of three in the ſhaft 29 43 4739 27 o5[6 
* © 35 41/38 48 2316 
1 02 13] 36 36 5416 
15 „ 
5 1 6 39 4316 
In the point of the arrow }; 2 p64 58 5 4 24 4 
In the triangle under 5 north 2 28 06137 14 0316 
the point ſouth 3 00 2435 35 0616 
Middle and poſterior 3 33 1036 35 0216 
20 
Preced. of 3 following the point 4 46 2839 18 2216 
Middle | 4 29 53 by 52 58 $: 


| Laſt 


= 37 48140 07 17 


NR 


Saffron is uſed both in food and medicine, to chear, fortify, 


uſed in the ſhops. —It makes an excellent gargariſm, eſpe- 


finds place in diet-drinks, and medicated ales, intended for 


tion of the northern hemiſphere near the eagle. See Con- 


SAG 


SAGLITTA, in botany, ſignifies the top of any ſmall twig, 
cyon, or graft of a tree. See GRAFT, &c, 
SAGITTA, in geometry, is a term which ſome writers uſe 

for the abſciſſe of a curve. See ABSCISSE. 

SAGITTA, in trigonometry, &c. is the ſame as the verſed 
ſine of any arch; and is ſo called by ſome writers, becauſe 
it is like a dart, or arrow, ſtanding on the chord of the 
arch. See SINE. | 

SAGITTAL, SacrTTAL1s, SUTURA, in anatomy, the 
ſecond of the genuine Sutures of the Cranium.—See Tab. 
Anat. (Myol.) fig. 1. lit. F. fig. 2. lit. i. See alſo SUTURE. 
It reaches the whole length of the head ; and has its name 
from the Latin, Sagitta, as being ſtreight, like an arrow.— 
Whence it is alſo called Recta, and ſometimes alſo Rhab- 
daides. See RHABDOIDES. 

SAGITTARIUs, in aſtronomy, the archer, one of the 
ſigns of the zodiac ; the ninth in order. See SIGN. 

The ſtars in the conſtellation Sagittarius, in Ptolemy's ca- 

talogue are thirty one; in Tycho's ſixteen ; in the Britan- 
nic catalogue fifty. The longitudes, latitudes, magnitudes, 
Sc. whereof are as follow: 


Names and ſituations of the £ Longitude] Latitude. S 
: 3 5 | 3 . „ 8 
Inform. preced. the bow 1 2255 or] 42242816 
| | | 25 38 16] 019 45 86 
Nebulous ſtars & 25 43 17] 047 4187 
| | 26 19 47] 047 50 806 
That in point of the arrow 26 55 47] 655 583 
More mak top of the bow 28 54 10] 2 22 54N[4 
Subſeq. 29 15 o 2 43 28N[6 
In handle of bow againſt hand ] © 14 10 6 25 21 $13 
In the ſouth part of the bow o 45 3310 59 54802 3 
1 04 54] 72447807 
o 6 
| 1 37 40] 248 39N[6 
South. in north part of bow 1 59 55] 2 04 01 84 
Preced. the clara humeri 5 50 42] 3 5435 84 
| 7 19 56 239 12N[6 
7 26 23] 048 34N[7 
15 
| 7 45 55] 101 30N[7 
1K. of contig. ſtars in the eye 8 og o/] 009 12N[5 
8 15 og| 1 32 03N[6 
Bright ſt. in preced. ſhould. 8 03 12] 3 23 3283 
Subſeqt. of contig. in the eye 8 22 14] 012 33N|5 
: 20 i 
| | 9 06 2 09 25N[6 
Preced. of three in the head 9 08 52 142 12N[4 
That under the arm-pit 9 17 22| 7 07 55 803 
Middle one in the head 10 40 42| 0 54 38N[4 
That under preced. ſhould. bone 10 30 100 5 01 1284 
2 
bara in che head 11 56 44] 1 28 59N[3 4 
Between the ſhoulders 12 43 06 2 52 57 85 
In north part of the 5 ſouth 14 02 22 3 17 59N[6 
Ephaptis of three 2 middle 15 08 200 4 1543N[5 
Contiguous to that 15 06 17] 3 48 43N[6 
| 30 
North of 3 in the Ephaptis 15 21 49 608 42N[6 
In the hind . * is oo ” 2 26 4 Sls 
Contiguous to that 15 02 43 2 21 05 S[5 
A third more north 15 07 46 154 36S[6 
15 39 04 012 2oN[6 
35 | 
17 24 12 3 01 53 86 
In the cubitus of fol. arm 17 31 15 3 13 018 5 
2 5 18 28 04] 1 54 04 8 
Thoſe following the n. T pieced. 19 53 565 os 54N 6 
part of Ephapt. of 2 Lſubſeq. 20 20 29 5 11 26Nj6 5 
| : | 
Preced. 10 ark Ephaptis 20 37 36 1 27 ON 
22 06 O2 1 54 03N[6 
Preced. in the root of tail 21 29 46 5 22 55 85 
Of four middle ones in 5 ſouth 21 35 15] 6 16 3485 
the root of the tail 2 north 22 13 16 5 244485 
4 | 
24. and 8 in ſouth = 24 07 49] 5 0803Nj0 
224. in the root of the tai | 22 43 30 7 03 48 85 
1 | 25 27 19] 654 32N[6 
26 38 or] 8 44 4oN[6 
50 ve 26 29 271 7 31 45NÞ6 


SAGO, a medicinal ſimple brought from the Eaſt-Indies; 
of conſiderable uſe in diet, as a nouriſher, and reſtorative, 
Sago is a ſort of bread procured from a tree called Landan, 
growing in the Molucco's. 

When the tree is felled they cleave it into two in the mid- 
dle, and dig out the pith, which is even eatable when it 
comes freſh out of the tree, They pound it very ſmall in a 
mortar, till ſuch time as it is reduced into a kind of powder 
ſomewhat like meal. This done, they put it in a ſearce 
made of the bark of the ſame tree, and place the ſearce 
over a ciſtern made of its leaves, pouring water upon it, 
and by this means ſeparating the pure part of the powder 
from the veins of wood wherewith the pith abounds. - 

The flour thus filtrated, they call Sagu they make it into 
paſte, and bake it in earthen furnaces; and this they do 
with ſo much expedition, that in three or four hours a man 
makes as much bread as will feed an hundred perſons a day. 
1 


| 


| 


SAl 


From the ſame tree the TT, 
drink as our wines, _ wow 8 liquor 
_ leaves, mu * are you ng, | N 
of cotton, whereof they make thei ith 21 
grow older they ſerve — to tile their es ng * 
veins of theſe leaves ſerye them for ak The l / 
and of the ſmaller they make a kind of = in builg, 
they make very good ropes. a ons Where 

AG UM, in antiquity, a military garment . | 

— Greeks, Romans and Gauls, in manfier - a Wore þ 

. ſock; covering the ſhoulders. and bac ta 

where it was faſtened to the cuiras, 

It was made of coarſe wool, and ſquare —=T 
for the winter, and another lighter for Gans hey had one 

S AI C, or SAIQUE, a Turkith veſſel, ver bi 
carriage of merchandizes, See VESSERI Proper for the 
It has ſquare fails on the middle-maſt ; wiel 

zen, — LY ſhrouds: only a main 
main to very high; wi | | 
- wg mens: e one G4 > an 
'T he height of the main-maſt mak 5 
a great diſtance: their make Ar Saicks vii 
to go with a ſide-wind; but when they have le for them 
hind them, nothing can out-go them,—\he 
them carry no guns. 

SAIGNER, in fortification, a French term 
bleed or drain. 4 , 
Hence ſaigner la fofſe, is to empty or drain the 
I= by — _ ground ; that it ma he 
p Over more eaſily; avi y 
— remaining, Ses D1 C C "4s hurdles or Tulhes on 

SAIL, in navigation, an aſſemblage of 
canvas, or ſtrong hempen cloth, 3 3 breath of 
and edged around with a cord ; faſtened to th har 
ſtays of a veſſel, to make it drive before the n and 
bears thereupon. 2 SRIP. Wind which 
There are two kinds of Sails; the on 
uſed in high-bottomed veſſels.— This ON generally 
cording to jel ang me it is faſtened to; a; ay. ws 
ail, Fore-ſail, the Mdizzem-ſail, the $ 1.61 BY 
2 Sc. | Yai prit-ſail, de. Se 
The others are triangular, called Smack-ſail; 
Latin-fails, becauſe chiefly uſed in Italy, f 

| tomed veſſels; though they are alſo uſed on the n. 

maſts and ſtays of other veſſels. —They need but —_ 
and little wind ; but are dangerous, _ not _ 8 
foul weather. 1 in 
There are ordinarily ten Sails in large veſſels: wi 
ber is increaſed at bottom by the 3 of = 3 
at the 5 „ e e Tab. Ship. fig. 1, n, 2. 17 0 

65. 67. 86. 107. 109. 126. 128.— bee e 
2 A 5 ” ** 7 9 3 allo the article 
A veſſel is ſaid to ſet ſail, to go with full ail, to make al 
her /azl, that is, to open all her Sails, To be under jail, i 

to be ready to ſet /azl, &c. 

SA1Ls, alſo denote the vanes of windmills; or the arms d. 
flights, whereby the wind has its effect on windmills, 
Theſe are either horizontal or perpendicular. See Wixo- 

MILLI. : 

SAI1Ls, in falconry, denote 
Hawk, Wins, &c, 

SAILING, in a general ſenſe, is uſed for the art, or act of 
navigating ; or of determining all the caſes of a ſhip's mo- 
tion, by means of ſea-charts, See NAvIOGATION. 

Of this there are three kinds, plain, Mercatur 5 and ci- 
cular. | 

Plain SAILING, is that performed by means of rhumbs drawn 
on a plain chart. See Plain CHART, and RHuns, 

Mercator's SAILING, is that performed by rhumbs drawn on 
a Mercator's chart. See MER CaToR's Chart, 

Circular SAILING, is that performed by the arch of a grat 
circle; which, of all others, where practicable, is tix 
ſhorteſt, See CIRCULAR and GLOBULAR Chart. 


Doctrine of plain and Mercator's Sal LIN G. II. The li 
and latitude of two places given; to find the departure, ® 
miles of longitude, 


In plain Sailing. 19, If both places be more eaſterly than 
the firſt meridian, ſubtract the leis longitude from the gc 
er, the remainder- is the difference of meridians. If we 
the places be more eaſterly, and the other more welterl 
than the firſt meridian, add the longitude of the more cab” 
ly to the complement of the longitude of the mole welle 
to a whole circle; the ſum is the difference of . 
2” Divide the difference of meridians into ſo many 745 
there are degrees in the difference of latitude : 9! . ** 
difference of latitude be greater than that of the men - 
into ſo many fewer. 3%. Reduce the minutes 0: longuut 
anſwering to one part, into miles of the ſeveral par + ig 1 
the former caſe ; or into N parallel, wich 
arithmetically mean proportional between * 
latter caſe. 95 The — of theſe parts cole 2 
one ſum, exhibit the departure, or miles of long 100 tht 
E. gr. Suppoſe the longitude of the one place 35 


b 1 as areealle 10 
Are covered wi 


* . 


8 


lignify ing tg 


Water Out of 


and by ſome 
and in fat. bot- 


the wings of an hawk, de 


of the other 47%. the difference of meridians is 40 , 


\ 


N 9 
; - 1 


che latitude of the firſt 4. and 
_ difference will be 4*. conſequently we s 
the 4th to the 8th parallel. Therefore divide 12 by 
reduce me 
5, 6, and 7. (ke 40. 
>. 7. 43*. 68. 43 | 
ay Sy 8 — miles of longitude required. 
In Uarcater s Sailing. 
diouſſy 


that of the latter 80. 
we have ſailed from 
4 2 

jent 30. into miles in the ſeveral parallels 4, 
7 Dronen) the ſeveral quotients will be 
65. 43%. 59. the ſum of which 


The reduction is much more commo- 
performed in Mercator's charts; wherein the arch 
intercepted between the two meridians, is applied to an arch | 


of the meridian intercepted between. the two parallels ; and 


diſtance it there meaſures, gives the departure, 
Bages required. See DEPARTURE and LoNGITUDE. 


tmoitude and latitude of two places, to and from which, 

1. 7 to ſail, being given ; to find the 

on, and the diſtance to or. .- Z 

2 — Sailing. 1. Find the departure by the laſt caſe. 
. 


or miles of 


rhumb to be ſailed 


rom the departure, and difference of latitudes, find the 


ic angle or rhumb-line; which is done by this pro- 

— ar difference of latitude is to the departure, ſo 
is the whole ſine to the tangent of the angle of the rhumb- 
line. The diſtance then, to be run on this rhumb, is to 


the departure, as the whole ſine to the ſine of the angle of 


the rhumb, See RHUMB. a 
In Mercator's Sailing. 1. Apply the center of the mariners 
compaſs on the place ſailed from, on the Mercator's chart, 
as a, (Tab. Navigation, fig. 7.) and fo as that the north and 
ſouth line thereof be parallel to ſome of the meridians. 2. 
Mark the rhumb of the compaſs, wherein the place failed 
to, as ö, is placed. For this is the rhumb to be ſailed on. 
The ſame rhumb is likewiſe found by drawing a right 
fine from à to ö; and with a protractor, finding the angle 
the rhumb makes with any meridian it cuts. 4. The quan- 
tity or diſtance a b is found by applying the part a 1 to I K, 
1 2 to A 2b tolm. 
Note, the rhumb and diſtance may alſo be found after the 
ſame manner on a plain chart. 
The ſame may likewiſe be found by loxodromic tables; 
thus, 1. Chuſe a rhumb at pleaſure, and under the ſame, 
in the tables, find the longitudes correſponding to the given 
latitudes. The difference whereof, if it coincide with the 
difference of the given longitudes, the rhumb is well choſen; 
otherwiſe another muſt be pitched on, either more or leſs 
oblique, till the tabular difference agree with the given dif- 
ference. 2. The rhumb thus found, the diſtances anſwering 
to the given latitudes, muſt be taken from the tables, and 
the leſs ſubtracted from the greater; the remainder is the 
diſtance ſought. | 
III. The rhumb and 
tude and latitude of the place arrived at. 
In plain Sailing. 
latitude of the two places: (by the proportion delivered un- 


der the article Ri uuB- line.) This difference added to the 
latitude of the place ſailed from, or ſubtracted from the 


ſame, the ſum, or the remainder, leaves the latitude of the | 


place failed to. 2, From the ſame, find the departure; and 
thence the latitudes of the place failed to (as directed under 
Ruvms-lme.) | 
In Mercator's Sailing. 1. Place the mariner's compaſs on 
the chart, with the center over the place a; and the meri- 
dian, and north or ſouth line, parallel to the meridian there- 
of. 2. From the point a, draw a right line, as @ 5, for the 
ſhip's courſe. Take the diſtance by parts, in parts of the 
meridian I K, K l, &c. and ſet it off upon the right line 
ab; e. gr. from à toc; then will e be the place the ſhip is 
arrived at; the longitude and latitude whereof are given by 
the chart. See CHART. 
By the loxodromic tables, 1. Under the given rhumb, ſeek 
the diſtance anſwering to the latitude of the place failed 
from; and either add it to, or ſubtract it from the given 
diſtance ; as the latitude of the place failed to is greater, or 
les than that failed from. 2. Under the ſame rhumb, 
aſcend or deſcend further, till you meet with the diſtance 
corrected. 3. The latitude anſwering thereto in the firſt 
column, is the latitude of the place ſailed to. 4. From the 
ſecond column of the table take the longitudes correſpond- 
1 the latitudes of the places ſailed to and from. Their 
i 


erence is the difference of longitude of the places ſailed 
to and from. 


IV. The latitudes of the places ſailed to and from, together with 


the rhumb ſailed in, being given; to find the di 2 
ference of — e 


In plain Sailing. From the difference of latitude and the 
rhumb given, find the diſtance ; and from the ſame data, 
the departure, See RyUuMB. This converted into degrees 
6 a great circle (ſee DEGREE) exhibits the difference of 
ongitudes ſought. 
n Mercator Saili 1. Place the compaſs on the chart, 
— in the preceding caſe. From the place ſailed from, a, 
_ the rhumb-line a b, failed in; till it cut the parallel of 

© given latitude. 2. The point of interſection will be the 


1. From the data, find the difference of 


| 


— 


diflance ſailed being given; to find the langi- | 


VII. The difference of longitude, and the latitude 


table, and in the latter, aſcend ; till in the 


8 A1 


place arrived in. 3. Hence its longitude is eaſily found ; apd 


the diftances, See Ru B. | 


By the tables. Take both the longitudes and the diſtances 
anſwering to the latitudes of the given places, out of the 
tables; then ſubtract both the longitudes and the diſtances 
from- each other. The firſt remainder. is the difference of 
longitude, the latter the diſtance of the places, 


v. The latitudes of the places ſailed from, and to, with the 


diſtance given; to find the rhumb and the difference len- 
gitude. | | | 
In plain Sailing. From the difference of latitude, and the 
diſtance, find the rhumb, and from the ſame data find the 
departure; which may be alſo determined from the rhumb 
now found, and the difference of latitude, or from the 
rhumb and the diſtance run. Laſtly, from the departure 
find the difference of longitude.” See RR uMB. 

In Mercator's Sailing. On the map draw the parallel the 
ſhip arrives at, C D. Reduce the diſtance run into parts 
proportional to the degrees of the map. The diſtance redu- 
ced, being a 2; from à deſcribe an arch touching the paral- 
lelCDin 2: then will 2 be the place in the map; whoſe 
longitude accordingly is eaſily found. | 
By the tables. Subtract the given latitudes from each other; 
and in the tables ſeek the rhumb ; under which, the diſtance 


run anſwers to the given difference of latitude. Subtract 


the longitude under the rhumb, anſwering to the Jatitude 
of the place failed to; and that under the ſame rhumb 
againſt the latitude of the term failed to, from each other ; 
the remainder is the difference of longitude ſought. 


VI. The difference of longitudes of the places ſailed to, and from, 


with the latitude of one of the places, and the diſtance run, be- 
ing given ; to find the rhumb, and the latitude of the other. 


In plain Sailing. Convert the difference of longitudes into 
miles of longitude for the departure; from the given depar- 
ture and diſtance run, ſeek the rhumb : and from the ſame, 
and the rhumb, ſeek the difference of latitude ; which, and 


the latitude of one place being had, the latitude of the 


other readily follows. See RHUMB, 

In Mercator's Sailing. Through the given place a in the 
map, draw a right line EF parallel to the meridian IH; 
and make F L equal to the difference of longitudes, From 
F draw LM parallel to EF, which will be the meridian the 
ſhip is arrived at. Then from a, with the interval of the 
diſtance run, @ c, deſcribe an arch interſecting the meridian 
M L ; the place ſought will be in c. If then a compaſs be 
placed on the map, as before directed, the rhumb-line will 
fall in with ac; and conſequently the rhumb will be known. 
Laſtly, if through c be drawn NO, parallel to AB; NA 
will be the latitude of the place required. 

By the tables. Take a rhumb at pleaſure, and under the 
ſame in the tables, find the longitude, and the diſtance an- 
ſwering to the given latitude. Add the given diftance to the 
diſtance found in the tables, if the veſſel failed from the 
equator 3 or ſubtract it therefrom, if it failed towards the 
ſame. With the ſame ſum, or the difference, enter the ta- 
bles; and the longitude found againſt it, ſubtract or add 
from that juſt found. If the remainder be found the given 
difference of longitudes, the rhumb is well taken. Other- 
wiſe, it muſt be changed for a more or leſs oblique one, till 
the ſame operation being repeated, the remainder be found 
the difference of longitudes; then the latitude in the firſt co- 


lumn, correſponding to the diſtance, will be the latitude of 
the other place. | 


of one of the 


places, being given, together with the rhumb ; ta find the diſ- 


tance run, and the latitude of the other place. 


In plain Sailing. Reduce the difference of longitude into 
miles of longitude, or departure, as under the firſt caſe. 
From the departure and the rhumb, find the diſtance run. 
(See RHUMB.) And from theſe, or from the rhumb, and 
the diſtance run, find the difference of latitude. This done, 
x the latitude of the one is already had, that of the other is 
O too. | 

In Mercator's Sailing. Place the compaſs on the chart as be- 
fore; and by the given rhumb, draw the rhumb-line, a b. 
Draw a meridian E F through the given place a; and with 
the interval of the difference of longitude F L, draw ano- 
ther, LM, for that the veſſel is arrived at. Where this in- 
terſects the rhumb-line, is the place c that the veſſel is arri- 
ved at. Wherefore, if through c be drawn N © parallel to 
AB; NA will be the latitude of the place. The diſtance 
run ac ts eaſily reduced into miles by the ſcale. 

By the tables. Under the given rhumb, ſeek the diſtance 
run, and the difference of longitude anſwering to the given 
latitude. If the veſſel bave failed towards the pole, the 
difference of longitude is to be added to the given diffe- 
rence of longitude 3 if towards the equator, it is to be ſub- 
tracted from the fame. In the former caſe, deſcend in the 
i the aggre- 
gate, in the latter, the difference be ſeen * king of 
longitude. The latitude anſwering hereto in the firſt co- 


lumn, 


made the radius of a circle, whoſe center is at D, B A will 


dered, will be true of all the particles of any fluid body col- 


. alſo indifferent, whether you conſider the motion of a ſolid 


8A 1 


- Jumn, is that ſought. And from the diſtance anſwering to | 


this latitude in the firſt caſe, the tabular diſtance is to be 
ſubtracted; or in the latter caſe, that diſtance to be ſub- 
tracted from the tabular diſtance, What remains, is th 


eint $5 14) a 


diſtance run. 1 


From the ſolution of theſe caſes in Sailing, it is evident, ſome | 


are more eaſily performed by the charts than the tables; and 
that the Mercator's charts are preferable to the plain ones; 

ſince in the latter, the diſtance is not reduced by the map, 
but by a particular ſcale for that purpoſe. 


Doctrine -of circular Sa 1L IN G.—I. The latitude and longitude 
of the places ſailed to, and from, being given; to find the an- 
gle M (fig. 8.) which a ſhip's way M O proceeding in a circu- 
lar courſe, includes with the meridian PM of the place ſailed 
from. = 
Since in the triangle P MN, we have PM and PN, the 
complements of the From latitudes H M, and I N, 97 | 
ther with the angle MP N, meaſured by the arch H T, 
the difference of the given longitudes H and T; the angle 

PM N is found by ſpherical trigonometry, See TRI- 

ANGLE, 5 

II. The latitude HM, and the longitude H, of the place ſazled | 

rom, M, with the diſtance run, and the latitude of the place 
LS the ſhip in a circular voyage arrives at, being given; to 
find the longitude of the place L, and the angle P L M compre- | 
hended between the ſhip's way ML, and the meridian P 8. 
In the triangle Þ M L, we have given PM the complement 
of the latitude HM, and PL the complement of the lati- 
tude LS. Wherefore, if the ſhip's way M L be turned 
into degrees of the equator ; we ſhall find the angle MPL, 
which is equivalent to the difference of longitudes H S; and 
likewiſe the angle PLM by ſpherical trigonometry. See 
Spherical TRIANGLE. 
After the like manner may other problems be ſolved ; but as 
it is eaſier and better Sailing by rhumbs, than by circles, and 
as this latter way is but very little in uſe; we chuſe to paſs 
them over. See GLOBULAR Chart. 

SAILING, in 2 more confined ſenſe, is the art of conducting 
a veſſel from place to place, by the working or handling of 
her fails and rudder : though, what is done by means of this 
latter, is more properly called Steering. See STEERING, 
To bring Sailing to certain rules, M. Renau computes the 
force of the water, againſt the ſhip's rudder, ſtem, and fide; 
and that of the wind againſt her fails. —In order to this, he 
1. conſiders all fluid bodies, as the air, water, &c. as com- 
poſed of little particles, which, when they act upon, or 
move againſt any ſurface, do all move parallel to one ano- 
ther, or ſtrike againſt the ſurface after the ſame manner, 
29, That the motion of any body, with regard to a ſurface 
on which it is to ſtrike, muſt be either perpendicular, paral- 
lel, or oblique. In the firſt caſe, the body ſtrikes with all 
its force, which will be greater or leſs, according as the bo- 
dy moves ſwifter or flower. In the ſecond caſe, the line of 
motion à b, (Tab. Navigation, fig. 3.) will not affect the ſur- 

face at all, becauſe it is no way oppoſed to it; nor can the 
moving body ſtrike upon it, or touch it. In the third, if 


the line of motion, A D, be oblique to the ſurface D C, ſo | SAILORS, the elder ſeamen, who are employed in working 


that the angle of incidence be A D C, then the motion of 


the body in the line A D may be reſolved into two directi- | SAINTS, SANCT1, in the Romiſh church, holy perſons 


ons, v:z. into A E, or BD, and into AB. But the direc- 
tion or line of motion A E being parallel to the ſurface D C, 
cannot affect it at all ; ſo that the whole motion of the body 
A in that oblique manner of ſtriking on the ſurface, will be 
expounded by the perpendicular line, AB, Andif DA be 


be the ſine of the angle of incidence, AD C. 

Hence it is deduced, that the force of a particle of air or 
water, as A, ftriking againſt the ſurface D C, which may 
repreſent, either a ſail or the rudder of a ſhip, in the oblique 
direction A D, will be to the perpendicular force thereof, as 
BAistoDA: that is, as the ſine of the angle of incidence | 
is to the radius. | 

And ſince what is thus true of one particle, ſingly conſi- 


lectively; it will follow, that the force of the air or water 
ſtriking perpendicularly upon a fail or rudder, to the force 
of the ſame,” in any oblique impingency, will be, as the 
ſquare of the radius, to the ſquare of the fine of the angle 
of incidence: and conſequently, that all oblique forces of 
the wind againſt the fails, or of the water againſt the rud- 
der, will be to one another, as the ſquares of the ſines of 
the angles of incidence. | 

If the different degrees of velocities be conſidered, it will be 

found, that the forces will then be as the ſquares of the ve- 

locities of the moving air or water; that is, a wind that 

blows thrice as ſtrong, or moves thrice as ſwift as another, | 
will have nine times the force upon the ſail. —And it being 


in a fluid whoſe particles are at reſt ; or of thoſe particles | SAKER, a ſmall fort of cannon; 
moving all parallel againſt a ſolid that is at reſt; the recipro- ; 
cal impreſſions being always the ſame: if a ſolid be moved | SaAKER Extraordinary, is about four inches 
with different velocities in the ſame fluid matter (as ſuppoſe 
water) the different reſiſtances which it will receive from 
IP I : 


4 


1 ſide, that is, if the reſiſtance ſhe find 


| Wherefore, if K G be found to GL, in the ratio of 


ABC, and its complement CBE; then muſt the ſhip be 


See LATRIA. 5 5 
The number of Saints, allowed as ſuch, in the Ronuiſh 


8 AK. 
by * 4 


that water, will be in the ſame roportion.. : 
5 3 of that body. : . Err u the 
et HM (fig. 4.) repreſent a ſhip, ARS a. 
fail, and A B the courſe of the wind bi Poſition of the 
Draw B G perpendicular to the fail, and GKN towards B. 
to the line of the keel produced HM K. R. PePendiculr 
above, the fail C D, will be driven b the — | | 
cording to the direction of the line BG 
could divide the water every way with the ſam * [ 
ſhe doth with her head, the ſhip would go 15 llity, us 
point G, along the line BG. And if HK re ly to the 
direct courſe, ſhe would have got forward the Weit her 
and ſideways ſhe would have gone the quantit G th BK, 
as her length is much greater than her breadch by tut 
divide the water, or make her way in it with mor o the wi | 
with her fide, than with her head or ſtern; on diff, 
count, ſhe will not run ſideways ſo far as K on Which 2c. 


of it in proportion to the ſaid difficulty of Pots, ſhort 
Water 


through the water ſideways, be to that of vaſſin —*— paſſin 
ſuppole, as ten to one, then will not the ſhip pet ſid Ways, 
bove a tenth part of the line G K. e. 
the re. 


ſiſtance of the ſide to that of the ſtern, and the 1: 
drawn; the ſhip will go to the point L, retiring. x 
in the ſame time as it would have gone to (3, if 1005 
have divided the water every way equally.— This Re * 
is called the driſt, or lee-way of a ſhip, and the Ka Ee K L 
is her degrees of lee-way ; as the angle ABK, ex ef "wa 
near the wind ſhe lies. N 
After this, the author proceeds to demonſtra 

poſition or ſituation of a ſhip, ſo as ſhe 3 * K 
lee-way, but go to wind-ward as much as poffible Pg 
that, let the ſail have what ſituation it will, the ſh bel 
ways in a line biſſecting the complement of the wind, 5 
of incidence upon the ſail; that is, ſuppoſing the fail in 4 
poſition B C (fig. 5.) the wind blowing from A to B = 
conſequently, the angle of the wind's incidence on the ſal 


ſquares of 


put into the poſition B K, or move in the line B K, biled. 
ing the angle CBE. | : 

He ſhews farther, that the angle which the. ſail oualt to 
make with the wind, 2. e. the angle A BC, owrht to he 
but 24 degrees; that being the mot advantageous I tuation 
to go to wind-ward, the moſt that is poſſible. And in order 
to bring this to bear in practice, he directs to put marks 
to the ſheets, braces, and bow: lines of the lower fails, to 
know when they are in their beſt ſituation ; and then, even 
in the night, when the marks of a brace or of a ſheet ſhall 
come to the cleat, one may be pretty well aſſured, that the 
ſail trims well. | | | 

To this might be added, many curious things from Boreli 
de Vi Percuſſimis concerning the different direction given to 
a veſſel from the rudder, when failing with a wind, or float- 
ing without fails in a current; in the former caſe, the head 
of the ſhip always coming to the rudder, and in the latter 
always flying off from it. 


or managing the ſails, the tackle, ſteering, &c. 


deceaſed, and ſince their deceaſe, canonized by the pope; 
after ſeveral informations and ceremonies, See CANo0X124- 
TION. | ; +7 

One of the points wherein the Roman Catholicks and Pro- 
teſtants differ, is, that the former addreſs, invoke, ſupplicate 
ſaints, &c. to intercede for them; whereas the latter hold it 
ſufficient to propoſe their good examples for our Imitation. 


church, is prodigious : Father Papebroche reckons ſeventeen 
or eighteen hundred to have died on the firſt of June, only, 
Indeed, the crowd of Saints wherewith their martyrologis 
are ſtocked, is ſcandalous, even to the more ſober of their own 
communion. Father Mabillon, in an expreſs diſſertation di 
the worſhip of unknown Saints, obſerves, that honours #7 
given to Saints, who, perhaps, were not Chrittians þ 8 
whoſe names were never known. Hence, being un oF 
neceſſity of giving them names, they are therefore bes 
Baptized Saints. He adds, that they every day 0 
Saints to intercede for them with God; when, it : = 
doubted, whether they themſelves be in heaven. dee Kr 
Lick, MARTYR, Cc. ono tim 
Father Papebroche and his aſſociates have been à 197 a 
employed in writing the lives and acts of the Foo 11 
range them each on the day of the year wherein t bs wh 
for the firlt ſix months they have publiſhed twenty” 1 
lumes in folio ; and ſince Papebroche's death, in 1714 
ſucceſſors have publiſhed two more. See ACT, an 


ſpecies: extraordinary, ordinary, and leaſt m_ at 0 

, n 
bore, 1800 pound weight, 10 foot long; its e 
ſhot 3 inches and half diameter, and ſomething mw 


SAL 


pound and a quarter weight; its level range is 163 


En OO I lefs inches uarters bore, 9 

dinary, is a ſize leſs, 3 inches 3 q 

* 14 1 702 weight; its charge, 4 pounds of powder; 

bullets diameter 3 inches and a half, weight 6 pounds, its 
ge 160 paces. f 

8 3 1 1505 Size, is 3 inches and a half diameter at 

"the bore, 1400 pound weight, 8 foot long, its load near 

unds and a half; ſhot 4 pounds 3 quarters weight, and 

inches and a quarter diameter. See CAN NON, and 

ORDNANCE. | 


SAL, in chymiſtry, Sc. } SALT. 
See 


"1c, or Ammoniac AR MONIAC. 
aL Armoniac, or Ams , | | 
5 petræ, or Nitri, SALT-PETRE, & NIT RE. 


SAL Prunellæ, PRUNELLX. 


ARTAR. 
84A L Tartart, | 
Sal Polychreſium, 7 PoLYCHREST. 
Sal Gemma, ; GEMMA. 


latile Oleoſum, is the name of an aromatic volatile ſalt, 
be — * Sylvius de la Boe, and found a very notable 
medicine, chiefly as a cephalic, and cordial. | 
Tt is made thus:. to an ounce of volatile ſalt of fal ammo- 

| niac, diſtilled with ſalt of tartar, and dulcified with ſpirit of 
wine, put a dram and half of ſome aromatic oil, or eſſence, 
drawn from ſome generous aromatic vegetable, as cinna- 
mon, cloves, roſemary, balm, &c. And when the ſpirit and 
oil are well ſtirred and incorporated together, draw off the 
volatile ſalt and ſpirit in a cucurbit. Some, inſtead of this, 
mix all the ingredients together at firſt, viz. the ſal ammo- 
niac, ſal tartari, ſpirit of wine and powder of cinnamon or 
cloves, &c. and diſtil off the volatile ſpirit and ſalt at once; 
but the former way is preferred. See VOLATILE. a 
SALAD INE, a tax, impoſed in England and France, in 
the year 1188, to raiſe a fund for the cruzade undertook by 
Richard I. of England, and Philip Auguſtus of France, a- 
gainſt Saladin ſultan of Egypt, then going to beſiege Jeru- 
ſalem. 
The Saladine-tax was thus laid: that every perſon who did 
not enter himſelf a croiſe, was obliged to pay a tenth of 
his yearly revenue, and of the value of all his moveables, 
except his wearing apparel, books and arms, 
The Carthuſians, Bernardines, and ſome other religious, 
were exempted from the Saladine. 
SALAMANDER's BLoop, a term which chymiſts give 
to the red vapours, which in diſtilling ſpirit of nitre, 
riſe towards the latter end, and fill the receiver with red 
clouds. | | 
They are the moſt fixed, and ſtrongeſt part of the ſpirit ; 
and nothing but nitre yields a red vapour in diſtillation. 
See NITRE, : | 
SALARY, SALARIUM, a ſtipend, or wages allowed any 


perſon in conſideration of his pains, induſtry, or ſervice in | 


another man's buſineſs. 

SALET “*, SALLET, or SALADE, in war, a light cover- 
ing, or armour for the head, anciently wore by the light 

| horſe; only differing from the caſk, in that it had no creſt, 
and was little more than a bare cap. See CAsk. 

* Nicod derives the word from Sila, which had the ſame ſig- 
nification among the Latins: others from Saladinus, alledg- 
ing, that it was borrowed from the orientals ; others from 
the Italian Celeta, as if the head were hid hereby. Others 
from the Spaniſh Celada, a little caſk, Qc. 

SALIANT®, in fortification, denotes projecting. 

*The word is formed from the French Saillant, which ſigni- 
fies the ſame thing; of ſailler, to project, advance out- 

| wards, and that, of the Latin /a/ire, to leap. 
There are two kinds of angles; the one Saliant, which are 
thoſe that preſent their point outwards.—The other Re- 
entring, Which have their points inwards. Inſtances of both 
kinds, we have in tenailles, and ſtar-works. Sce ANGLE. 

SALIENT, SALIANT, or SAILLANT, in heraldry, is 
applied to a lion, or other beaſt, when its fore-legs are 
raiſed in a leaping poſture, | 
A lion Salient is that which is erected bend-ways: ſtanding 
ſo as that his right fore-foot is in the dexter chief point, 
and his hinder left-foot, in the ſiniſter baſe point of the 
eſcutcheon.— By which it is diſtinguiſhed from rampant. 
See RAMPANT. ; 

SALIC®, or SALIQUE Law, Lex SALICA, an ancient and 
iundamental law of the kingdom of France, uſual] ſuppoſed 
to have been made by Pharamond, or at leaſt by Clovis; in 
Virtue whereof males only are to inherit. See SUCCESSION. 

* Some, as Poſtellus, will have it to have been called Salic, 


9. 4. Gallic, becauſe peculiar to the Gauls. Cenal takes 
the reaſon to be, that the law was only ordained for the 


SAL 

nion is, that which derives the word from the ancient 
Franks, who were called Sali, Salici, and Salingi, on at- 
count of the river Sala, a river of ancient Germany : this 1s 
the ſentiment of Rhenanus and /Emilius, who are followed 
by ſeveral others; among the reſt; Menege, Paſquier, Bo- 
rel, and Juncker. Bouteroue gives another plauſible origin 
of the word: he ſays, it comes from the word Sa/ich, which, 
in the old Teutonic language, fignified /a/utary ; and that 
the French in this law imitated the policy of the ancient 
Romans, who made ſalutary laws, which the magiltrates 
were to have before them when they admivitted Juſtice. 
This he confirms from a curious figure taken out of the 
Netitia Imperii, where the book is repreſented covered with 
gold, with this Inſcription; Leges Salutares. 


Du Haillan, after a critical examination of the Salic Law, 
declares it to have been an expedient of Philip the Long, in 
1316, for the excluſion of the daughter of Louis Hutin, 
from inheriting the crown. Father Daniel, on the other 
hand, maintains, that it is quoted by authors more ancient 
than Philip the Long ; and that Clovis is the real author of 
it. The ſtyle, which is ſcarce intelligible, and which is in 
a latinized dialect, is a mark of its antiquity. | 


France: it only imports in the general, that in Salic land, 
no part of the inheritance ſhall fall to any female ; but 
the whole to the male ſex. De terra Salica nulla portio he- 
reditatis mulieri veniat; ſed ad virilem ſexum tota terræ hare- 
ditas perveniat.— So that it is 2 popular error to ſuppoſe, that 
the Salic Law was eſtabliſhed purely on account of the ſuc- 
ceſſion to the crown: ſince it extends to private perſons as 
much as to thoſe of the royal family. 

Part of it ſeems to have been borrowed by our Henry I. in 
compiling his laws, cap. 89. Qui hoc fecerit ſecundum legem 
Salicam moriatur, 

By Salic lands or inheritances were anciently denoted all 
lands, by whatever tenure held, whether noble or baſe, 
from the ſucceſſion whereto, women were excluded by the 
Salic Law; and admitted to inherit nothing but moveables, 
and purchaſes; whenever there were any males. Indeed 
M. Fenelon obſerves, that there were originally Salic lands, 
diſtinguiſhed from all others, and deſtined for the military 
people of the nation ; and to theſe, it is ſuppoſed, the law 
was originally intended to be confined. | 

M. Eccard, a Hanoverian, is ſaid to have recovered an an- 
cient MS. of this famous law, containing a third part there- 
of, much more amply than any yet diſcovered, with a very 
curious chronology of the ſame law, hitherto unknown. 


SALIL in antiquity, prieſts of Mars, whereof there were 


twelve, inſtituted by Numa; wearing painted, parti-coloured 
garments, and high bonnets, with a fteel cuiraſſe on the 
breaſt, | 

They had their name Salii from ſaltare, to dance; becauſe, 
after aſſiſting at ſacrifices, they went dancing about the 
ſtreets with ancylia, or bucklers in the left-hand, and a rod 
in the right, ſtriking muſically on one another's bucklers 
with their rods, and ſinging hymns in honour of the gods. 
See ANCYLE, Cc. | | | 

There were two companies or colleges of Sali; : The ancient 
eſtabliſhed by Numa, called Palatini; the latter by Tullus 
Holtilius, called Collini, and Agonales. Though Servius tells 
us, there were two kinds inſtituted by Numa, the Collini 
and Quirinales; and two others by Tullus, the Pavorii and 
Palorii. 

In ſinging, they uſed a peculiar ancient ſong, called Saliare 
Carmen; and after the ceremony, were entertained with a 


feaſt: whence Saliares Epulz, and Saliares Dapes, paſſed 


into a proverb for good eating. 


Their chief, called Præſul, and Magiſter Saliorum, was one 
of their number: it was he led the band, and begun the 
dance; the reſt imitating all his ſteps and motions. The 
whole company was called Collegium Saliorum. 

Sext. Pompeius makes mention of Salian Maids, Virgines 
Saliares, hired for the purpoſe, and joined with the Salii, 
wearing a kind of military garb, called Paludamentum, with 
high round bonnets like the Salii, and, like them, perform- 

ing ſacrifice with the pontifices in the palaces of kings. 

M. Patin takes it, there is a figure of one of the Salii on a 
medal of the Saquinian family ; who, beſides the buckler in 

one hand, holds the caduceus in the other.—But his look 

appears too grave, and ſedate: and beſides, the buckler he 

holds, does not ſeem to be an ancyle, as being quite round, 

and not indented any where. And again, why ſhould a 

prieſt of Mars, the god of war, be repreſented with a cadu- 


ceus, the emblem of peace ? It is probable therefore, this is 
no figure of any Salius, as Patin imagines, 


royal ſalles, or palaces : Claud. Seiſſel ſays, it was thus SALIVA, 10 ittle, a thin, pellucid humour, ſeparated from 


called, becauſe of the ſalt and the prudence it abounds 
withal: Fer. Montanus inſiſts, it was becauſe Pharamond was 
at firſt called Salicus. Others, with the abbot Uſperg, de- 
rwe its name from Salggaſt, Pharamond's principal miniſter; 
and others from the frequent repetition of the words $i 
aligua, at the beginning ot the articles. Genebrard lays, it 
Vas called Salic tor N by reaſon Solomon ſet the firſt 
example of it. Daviſon derives it from the German words, 


_ e 8 7. d. like to ſalt.— The moſt probable opi- 


the arterial blood by the glands about the mouth and fauces ; 


and conveyed by proper ſalival ducts into the mouth, for ſe- 
veral uſes. - See SALIVAL Dus. | 


It conſiſts of a great deal of water or phlezm, and lati 
ſalt ; ſome add, a ſulphurous ſpirit. ed gm, a volatile 


The Salva, Boerhaave obſerves, is void both of taſte and 


ſmell; does not harden by heat; is more copious, fluid, 


ſharp, penetrating, and detergent, as a perſon has faſted 
longer ; and is ſeparated from the pure arterial blood. 
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This law has not any particular regard to the crown of 
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have to be partly a volatile acid, and partly alcalious. He 


— . —— — Ah, es Ponce 


has refuted this opinion by ſeveral experiments. 


SALIVAL, or SaLIVARY Dudts, in anatomy, certain 


SALIVATION, SALIVATIoO, in medicine, a promoting 


| glands, and the membra»a adipoſa ; principally in the cure 


The body is prepared for Sglivation by a copious and conti- 


S A L 


The glands wherein the Saliva is ſeparated from the blood, 
are the parotides; the maxillary glands; the ſublinguales, or 
thoſe under the tongue; the amygdalæ, or almonds of the 
ears, and the palatinæ, or glands of the palate. See each 
under its proper article, PAROTIDES, &c. 

The great uſe of the Saliva, is in maſticating and diluting 
the food, and making the firſt digeſtion thereof. The other 
uſes are to moiſten the tongue, to render its motion more 
quick and eaſy; to lubricate the throat and oeſophagus, in 
order to facilitate deglutition ; to prevent thirſt ; and to aſ- 
fiſt in the ſenſation of taſtes, by diſſolving the ſalts. See 
MasTicaTion, DEGLUTITION, DIGESTION, c. 
Some imagine it to do the office of a menſtruum, by mixing 
the oily and aqueous parts of the food more intimately, diſ- 
ſolving the ſaline parts, and procuring a fermentation in the 
ſtomach. But Dr. Drake will not allow it fit for that pur- 
poſe. Were the Saliva, ſays he, acrimonious enough for 
this, it would be impoſſible but it muſt offend the ſtomach ; 
eſpecially, conſidering the quantities of it that many ſwal- 
low, even upon an empty ſtomach. See MENSTRUUM, 
FERMENTATION, c. | 

M. Gaſtaldy, in a theſis on the Saliva, obſerves, that it 
takes its name from the ſalt it contains; which ſalt he will 


— 


adds, that it contains ſome oleaginous parts, and a little 
earth, By being compounded of ſo many different kinds 
of parts, it becomes a diſſolvent proper for all the different 
kinds of foods whereof we live.—lIts natural and laudable 
Nate, is to be a little more viſcid than common water, and 


much leſs ſo than milk. It is preſerved in this ſtate by the | 


application of the ſpirits, and of the particles of air which 


inſinuate into it. 
According to all appearance, the Saliva is derived from the 


blood of the arteries: part of the arterial blood brought to 
the ſalival glands, ſerves to feed them; another part is re- 


turned into the veins, and continues the circulation; and a 
third part, which is the ſerum, receiving a ſub- acid quality 
from them, is converted into Saliva. 

Some authors have imagined, that the nervous juice contri- 
buted to the compolition of the Saliva; the rather becauſe" 
larger and more numerous twigs of nerves are communi- 
cated to theſe glands, than to moſt other parts, which yet 
have a more exquiſite feeling than theſe. But Dr. Nuck 


Too great an excretion of Saliva, Boerhaave obſerves, diſ- 
orders the firſt digeſtion ; and hence cauſes thirſt, drineſs, a 
black bile, conſumption, atrophy.—On the contrary, if no 
Saliva be diſcharged into the mouth, or leſs than ordinary, 
it ſpoils both the manducation of the food, and its taſte, 
ſwallowing, and digeſtion; and withal, occaſions thirſt. 


See T HIRST, ©&c. 


little lymphatic canals lately diſcovered ; whereby the ſaliva 
falls into the mouth. See SALIva and DucrT. 

The Lower Salival Duct comes from the maxillary glands, 
ſituate under the lower jaw, and terminated behind the den- 
tes inciſores.— It was firſt deſcribed by our Dr. Wharton, 
in his treatiſe of the glands, in 1656. 

The Upper Salival Duet was diſcovered by Nicolas Steno, in 
1660,—It comes from the parotid glands; whence perfo- 


Tating the buccinator, it terminates near the third upper | 


grinder. | 
Caſp. Bartholine, in 1682, diſcover'd another Salival Du#, 


coming from the glands ſituate on the fide of the tongue; 
though Rivinus, a phyſician of Leipſic, had mentioned it 
before, in a diflertation printed in 1679. 
Ant. Nuck, profeſſor at Leyden, diſcovered a fourth Salival 
Duc, ariſing from a gland ſituate in the orbit of the eye, 
between the muſculus abductor, and the upper part of the 
os jugale, | 

Theſe ducts are all double, there'being one of each kind on 
either ſide.— But it is pretended, the two laſt are only 
found in ſome brutes, and not in man. 
As the demand of ſaliva is greateſt in maſtication, degluti- 
tion, talking, c. the diſpoſition of the Salival Dutts, to 
favour the diſcharge on thoſe occaſions, is very remarkable: 
thus the ducts of the parotides paſs cloſe over the muſculi 
maſſeteres, and through the buccinatores: the Salival Dutts 
of the maxillary glands paſs cloſe under the mylohyoideus, 
where the ſublingual glands are placed; by means whereof, 
the intumeſcence of the maſſeters, in chewing, accelerates 
the ſpittle in the parotid Salival Ducts as the mylohyoideus 
does in the action of deglutition, by drawing the hyoides 
upwards, The agitation of the cheeks and lips, is ſufficient 
to promote the diſcharge from the glands of the lips, &c. 


of the flux of ſaliva, by means of medicines; chiefly mer- 


cury, See MERCURIALS. 
The chief uſe of Salvation is in diſeaſes belonging to the 


of the venereal diſcaſe. "Though it is ſometimes alſo uſed in 
epidemic diſcaſes. | 
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SALLET “X, or SALLAD, 


nued uſe of attenuating, diluting, ſoftening decoctions; as 
| 2 


SAL 


of ſcabious, pellitory, china, ſarſaparilla, (af, 

Salivation is ee or univerſal. 3 * and fit. 
the humours of ſome part of the body are to he tic » Only, 
as in catarrhs, tooth-ach, &c.—By the ſecond d el 
maſs of blood is to be purged. > We wine 
The firſt is raiſed either by a flow continued "Fi: 
ſome tenacious matter, as maſtich, wax, myrrh. Wing of 
if other ſharp things be mixed with them, a3 ſpeci. 
ginger, or pepper: or by drawing in ſharp irritatin g 
as thoſe of tobacco, roſemary, thyme, marjoram *% r 
The latter is effected by the —__ of ſuch 3 
create ſome ſlight but conſtant nauſea; as ſtibium tene 
fixed, nor yet quite emetic; a little common a quite 
But chiefly by ſuch as diſſolve all the parts of the Ce 
blood, turn them into lympha, and thus Cauſe a maß of 
ſuch are crude quickſilver, cinnabar, a ſolution of FI: 
in aqua-fortjs, white and red precipitate, turbich e! 
ſweet ſublimate of mercury, c. See APOPHILE 0, 
2 ANT. | — 


Mercurial Sa LIVAT ION, is now a very uſual method of e 
ure; 


eſpecially in venereal, ſcrophulous, and h 
In effect, it proves the ſureſt remedy yet / ef ale, 
Gallic lues; though the diſcovery hereof, as that of 5 
other remedies, is owing to chance. Jac, Car 1 5 
cian of Bologna, having read in Avicenna, and Meh 15 
Arab authors, that mercury applied externally 8 e 
for the lepra, and ſome kinds of puſtules, particular, * 
ſcabies or itch; had a mind to try it in a pock Io 
Salvation was hereupon unexpectedly raiſed, > the 5 
tient was cured not only of his itch, but of his pox . 
ſame method he afterwards uſed for the pox itſelf. Fe 
meeting with great ſucceſs therein, others were induce 
follow him; and thus did it arrive at its preſent he u. 
See VENEREAL. 8 
There are two manners of applying mercury to raiſe a $4. 
vation: the one external, or in the way of union: h 
mixing it up with ſome unguent, plaiſter, or derne 8 
then rubbing it on the joints, &c.—The other i 
where it is taken at the mouth. ; 
In each caſe, the mercury inſinuates itſelf into the mak of 
blood, and mixing with the venereal poiſon, the two hodie 
thus locked together, are drawn, with the ſeroſity, into the 
falival glands, where they are ſeparated and diſcharged, as 
finding the pores of the glands proportioned to their figures, 
and proper to receive them. — But for the manner wherein 
the mercury acts to raiſe the Salivation, ſee further under 


MERCURIALS. 


Dr. Quincy will have the internal to be much the fafer and 


better method : the mineral globules, he thinks, being inti- 
mately combined with ſalts, in the preparations given in- 
wardly, will, by the irritation thereof, be eafily and fully 
thrown off by the ſecretory organs, till the blood is quite 
diſcharged of its load, —W hereas, in mercurial frictions it 
is poſſible, ſome of the heavy particles may be left lodged 
in the interſtices of the fibres, or cells of the bones. Add 
to this, that by computing the proportion of mercury in all 
the doſes neceſſary. to promote a ſpitting, internally; and 
the weight of the ſame mineral uſed when it is done by 
unction; the quantity uſed in the latter caſe, far exceeds 
that in the former; conſequently, the ill effects apprehended 
from that dangerous medicine, ſhould be more ſenſible in 
the one caſe than the other. 

The external application, therefore, is only to be alloved 
of, where cither the caſe will bear the violence of ſuch a 
management; or outward ulcers and tumouts require à pft 
ticular cure by liniments. Thus Quincy. 

But a learned French Phyſician, M. Chicoyneau, 
of the univerſity of Montpellier, has lately done ſome dl, 
credit to the practice of ſalivating in any manner; ® 
that, in a little treatiſe lately publiſhed, where he mm 
vours to prove, that the Salivation itſelf contributes nothing 
to the cure, but is rather prejudicial thereto : tha 
tary effects of the mercury are inde 


chancellor 


without reaſon, therefore, he urges, 
are put to the torture of a Salrvation, ſin 
the medicine may be had without carryin 
extremity. The Salivation is only an ac 
which is effectually obtained by a mercur! 
on the joints in ſuch quantities, and at ſuc 
to raiſe any Salivation. He ſupports the | 
rience of forty or fifty cures wrought in one year, ) 


new method. The ſame method, it ſeems, has 
as appeal 


fince the full effect o 


al unguent TV 
h intervals, 


tranſlation of Chicoyneau's piece lately p 


by an Engliſh phyſician. 3 berbs : 


compoſed chicfly of crude, 
oil, and vinegar. 


fre 


accompanying roaſt-meat, 
herbage, ſeaſoned with falt, 
* Mecnage derives the word from the ge hene, wht 
ſalt; others from Sa/cedo: Du Cange from _ 7 
is uſed in Auſonius, and Columella in the ſame 


Some add muſtard, hard eggs, and ſugar; 
and other ſpices, with orange-peel, 


t the fal- 
pendent of any ciel 


: | | 
ation at all; and that it acts purely as a ſpecifc. It i 
that venereal patiel 


g matters to that 
cident to the cule; 


as not 
he whole by the expt- 


been latelſ 
etho f from 3 
too, tried in England, and with ſucceſs Ln hut * notes 


rdinarll 


Latin, Salate, 4 : 


others, PP" 
ſaffron, Cc. coms 


ſide le 
into {i 
culled 
Tathe 


laid f. 


1 
SAL. 


let more generally, a compoſition of plants 
ry ont 4 kinds to * either raw or green, 
bl ched or candied, by themſelves, or mixed with others ; 
, 1 occaſionally, boiled, pickled, or otherwiſe prepared 
oy q diſguiſed, to render them more grateful to the palate. — 
But this definition includes pot-herbs, &c. which the gene- 
rality of authors deny to be any proper Salleting. 


The principal SALLET-herbs, and thoſe which ordinarily make 


ſs of our Engliſh Sallets, are lettice, ſellery, endive, 

2 radiſh, and on &c. Along with which, by way 
of furniture, Or additionals, are uſed purſlane, ſpinage, ſor- 
* rel, tarragon, burnet, corn-fallet, and chervil. yy : 
The different taſtes of mankind will not allow any certain 
mixture of theſe to be preſcribed as moſt agreeable ; but, 
ſtill, in mixing them, the reliſn of the ſeveral herbs is to be 
conſidered: thoſe, for inſtance, which are moſt hot and 
biting 3 as creſſes, muſtard, ſellery, tarragon, chervil, c. 
with thoſe that are more cool and inſipid to the taſte ; as 
turnips, rape, ſpinage, lettice, corn-ſallet, purſlane, &c, by 
this means the herbs may be ſo judiciouſly mixed, that the 
too ſtrong taſte of one kind may not over-power all the reſt; 
and the inſipid kinds be diſcretely uſed to moderate and qua- 
lify the heat and pungency of the others, as the ſeaſon of the 
year is more hot or cold; ſo as every Sallet may not only be 
agreeable to the taſte, but alſo phyfic to the body. 

The gardeners call ſmall herbs, in Sallets, thoſe which ſhould 
always be cut while in the ſeed leaf; as creſles, muſtard, ra- 
diſh, turnip, ſpinage, and lettice ; all which are raiſed from 
ſeeds ſown in drills or lines, from mid-February to the end 
of March, under glaſſes or frames, and thence to the middle 
of May, upon natural beds, warmly expoſed ; and during 
the ſummer- heats, in more ſhady places; and afterwards, in 
September, &c. as in March, c. and laſtly, in the rigour 
of the winter, in hot beds, If they chance to be frozen in 
very froſty weather, putting them in ſpring-water two hours, 
ere they be uſed, recovers them, 

In gathering ſmall-herbs, the beſt way is to pull them up by 
the roots from the hot beds. If the roots be left, and a ſe- 
cond crop of Salleting ſown on the ſame bed, it will not 
proſper.—In ſowing ſecond crops, it is alſo to be obſerved, 
that ſeeds of the ſame kind be not ſown in the ſame place ; 
but the ground is to be eaſed by varying its burden, putting 
hot ſeeds where cold ones grew before, &c. Another rule 
is, that no plant be placed in the ſame ſpot where the ſame 
kinds have grown before. 

Winter-Sallets are greatly improved by blanched ſellery, 
which is a hot herb, of a very rich flavour ; raiſed from 
ſeed ſown in March, and April, in a well-expoſed place, 
and tranſplanted, fix weeks after its firſt appearance, into 
beds, where it remains till the middle of June, and then 
planted in trenches eight or ten inches wide, and as many 
deep, firſt pruning off the tops and roots. As they grow 


large, they are earthed up within four or five inches of the 
top, which is repeated ſeveral times, till they be fit for uſe.— | 


Endive blanched is much uſed in winter Sallets, though it 
have neither taſte nor flavour; it is cultivated much after 
the ſame manner as ſellery.—Of lettice there are various 
kinds, the beſt are the Roman, Dutch brown, Imperial, and 
Sileha-kinds, all which cabbage well. They are all com- 
monly fown with other crops in March, for ſummer Sallets; 
and in Auguſt, to be tranſplanted ; or September, to ſtand 
the winter; either to be cut for winter Sallets, or to cab- 
bage early next ſpring for ſeeds. See Sex Ds. 


For the additional, or ſecondary SALLE T-herbs : Burnet is a 


cool perennial herb, whoſe tender leaves, mixed with other 
herbs in winter, give the agreeable flavour of a cucumber : 
It is propagated by ſeed ſown in March, Corn-fallet, raiſ- 
ed at the ſame time, and in the ſame manner, makes a good 


winter-Sallet furniture; purſlane, an inſipid, yet cooling 


herb, is admired by ſome in ſummer- Sallets : it is raiſed b 
ſeeds ſown in March in a warm place.—Sorrel is chiefly uſed. 
in the ſpring, when the young leaves are very agreeable. It 
is raiſed from ſeeds ſown in March, uſually in rows or drills. 
dpinage is a neceſſary ingredient in raw Sallets, to be cut 


in the ear-leaf; but it is better for boiled Sallets in the | 
winter and ſpring. It is ſown in March, April, and May; 
and again in Auguſt, in a place well expoſed to the ſun, that | 


the leaves may be large enough for boiling in the winter, — 
Tarragon, of all others, ſhould never be wanting ; It is a 
cordial herb, though not the moſt agreeable taſted : vet a 
few leaves, or three or four of the tender tops, give a Sallet 
a good relith, It is propagated from flips, taken from the 
root, and planted in March,—Note, in the ſpring dande- 
lion blanched, which is gathered in almoſt every ploughed 
eld, makes an excellent Sallet mixed with other herbs, 
Some likewiſe gather violet flowers, cowſlips, and bloſſoms 
of burrave, as part of the Sallet furniture; others, fennel, 
and parſley, 
ig of SALLETs.—The ſellery and endive are to have 
their hollow, green ſtem, or ſtalk, ſtripped of all its out- 
ſile leaves, and fliced in the blanched part, cutting the root 
into four parts. The other ingredient hei bs being exquilitely 
culled and cleanſed, of all faulty leaves, &c, are waſhed 
rather by ſprinkling, than ſobbing them in ſpring-water ; 


SAL 


ſqueezed together gently, in a coarſe cloth, to diſpoſe them 
to receive the ſeaſonings, viz. the falt, vinegar, oil, &c; 
The oil not to be yellow, or high-coloured, but of a pale 
olive green, without either taſte or ſmell. See OI. The 
vinegar perfectly clear, neither ſour nor palled. See VINE- 
GAR. The ſalt to be the beſt ordinary bay-ſalt, clean, 
bright, and dry. See SALT. 

Some indeed recommend the eſſentia! falts and ſpirits of ve- 
getables, or thoſe of the alcalizate and fixed kind, extracted 
from the calcination of balm, roſemary, wormwood, c. 
and affirm, that, without eating the groſs /allzt-herbs them- 
ſelves, we might have healing, cooling, generous ſallets, 
wholly out of the falt-ſeller. | | 

Note, in the proportion of the ſalt, pepper, and vinegar, 
regard is to be had to the ſeaſon, conſtitution, &r. the two 
firſt being beſt for cold, the ſecond for hot ſtomachs and ſea- 


parts of oil, put one of vinegar, or lemon, or orange juice, 
and in the mixture, ſteep ſlices of horſe-radiſh with a little 
falt ; occaſionally, add a little Guinea pepper, and muſtard, 
with the yolks of two eggs boiled, ſqueezed, and bruiſed into 
a maſh therein, Pour the whole on the herbs, ſtirring and 
mingling them till they be thoroughly imbibed. 

SALLY, in architecture, from the French Saillie, is what we 
more uſually call Prejecture. See PROJECTURE. 


their town or fort, and falling upon the beſiegers to cut them 
off, nail their cannon, hinder the progreſs of their approaches, 
deſtroy their works, &c, | 
We ſay, to make a Sally, to repulſe a Sally, &c. 
To cut off a Sally, is to get between thoſe who made it and 
the town. | N 
SALON, or Sa Loox, in architecture, a grand, lofty, ſpa- 
cious ſort of hall, vaulted at top, and uſually comprehend- 
ing two ſtories, with two ranges of windows. 
The ſalon is a grand room in the middle of a building, or at 
the head of a gallery, &c. Its faces, or ſides, are all to have 
a ſymmetry with each other; and as it uſually takes up the 
height of two ſtories, its ceiling; Daviler obſerves, ſhould be 
with a moderate ſweep, | 
The /alon is a ſtate- room: it is much uſed in the palaces in 
Italy; and from thence the mode came to us. Embaſſadors, 
and other great viſitors, are uſually received in the /alon. 
It is ſometimes built ſquare, ſometimes round or oval, ſome- 
times octogonal, as at Marly, and ſometimes in other forms. 
SALT, SAL, in chymiſtry, a ſimple, acid ſubſtance, which 
enters the compoſition of all bodies, and is held one of the 
five principles, or elements thereof; only to be extracted by 
fire. See PRINCIPLE. 


vegetable, and mineral bodies, excepting perhaps ſome me- 
tals, and ſtones. In vegetables and mineral bodies, that have 
undergone a fermentation, the ſalt riſes firſt in the alembic, 
then the phlegm: if the mixt have undergone a fermentation, 
the /alt riſes after the phlegm. See ANAaLysIs. 

Salts are diſtinguiſhed, with regard to the manner of extract- 
ing them, c. into volatile, fixed, and eſſential. | 
Volatile Sa L Ts, are thoſe light, ſubtile ones, which riſe eaſily 
upon diſtillation, or are even exhaled by the noſe, and ren- 

dered ſenſible to the ſmell. See Vol TILE. 

Fixed SALTS, are ſuch as, being more groſs and material, re- 
ſiſt and ſuſtain the fire; and are not raiſed by it, but re- 
main, after calcination, or diſtillation, in the earthy part, 
at the bottom. For the manner of extracting them, &c, 
ſee FIxT /alt. 

Eſſential SALTS, are thoſe drawn from vegetables, without the 

uſe of fire; as by cryſtallization, and other eaſy, natural 
means. See ESSEN TIAL /o/ts. 
Velatile ſalts become diſtinguiſhable to the noſe, tongue, and 
brain, by their tenuity and briſkneſs: fixed /alts by their bit- 
terneſs, and heat in the mouth. To theſe may be added an 
intermediate kind of ſalt, under the title of 


Mixed SALTS, which are thoſe reſulting from a mixture of a 


volatile with a fixed ſalt. 2 

SALTS again are of different kinds, according to the different 
matters wherewith they are found mixed : ſome are mixed 
bodies themſelves, and their mixture ſeparable by fire, and 
lixivation.—Such are all eſſential ſalts of plants, and all 
e ſalts, &c. but theſe are no proper chymical prin- 
ciples. 

There are others which we are ſenſible are mixed, and 
whoſe mixture we know pretty nearly, though we are not 
yet able to decompound them: it is theſe make the chymi- 
cal principle ſalt; for our analyſes will not render them more 
ſimple, which is the character of a principle.—And in this 
ſenſe, /alt is defined, a matter diſſoluble by water, and un- 
changeable by fire; to which ſome add, of a pungent taſte, 
There are three kinds, or claſſes, of ſalts, which come un- 
der this definition; two whereof are volatile, and the third 
fixed. — The volatile ones, are acid ſalts, and urinous ſalts : 
the fixed, are thoſe drawn by a lixivium after calcination, 
and called Lixivious ſalts, Nature produces none of theſe 
ſalts ſimple and unmixed ; but we eaſily extract them by 
art, from the mixts wherein ſhe has placed them. 


ad to drain of all ſuperfluous moiſture, then ſhook and 


The principal natural ſalts may be reduced to Salt-petre, 
| Sta- 


ſons.—For a moderate oxaline, or ſallet- vehicle, to three 


SALLY, in the military art, the iſſuing out of the beſieged from 


Salt, M. Homberg obſerves, is an ingredient in all animal, 


SAL 


$-a-Salt, and Vitriol. Each whereof has its different kinds; 
of the various combination whereof, with different oily mat- 
ters, all the natural Salts, we know of, are compounded. 
Theſe Salts are found, by chymical analyſes, to conſiſt of 
aqueous, earthy, oily, ſulphurous, and acid particles. —The 
acid matter is the pure Salt, or Saline principle, and is the 
baſe of all the reſt. This M. Homberg obſerves, is pretty 
uniform, and nearly the ſame in all Salts, before the parti- 
cular determination to form this or that Salt, by the particu- 
lar admixture of the ſulphur, &c. See Aci. 

Salt-petre, Sea-Salt, and the reſt, therefore are not princi- 
ples; but the acid Salts diſtilled from them are: and the 
water wherein theſe Salts ſwim, and the earth, or fixed Salt 
remaining in the retort after diſtillation, are other chymical 
principles. See PHLEGM, and EARTH. | 
The principle Salt is held a mean between the active and 
piaſſive principles. The pure acid, though accompanied with 
its ſulphurous determinating matter, never becomes ſenſible 
but when lodged either in ſome earthy matter, or artificially 
in ſome ſimple aqueous matter. In the firſt caſe, it appears, 
under the form of a chryſtallized Salt, as Salt-petre, &c. In 
the ſecond caſe, it appears in the form of an acid ſpirit, 
which, according to the determination of the ſulphur that 
accompanies it, is either ſpirit of nitre, or ſpirit of common 
Salt, or ſpirit of vitriol.—And what we have here obſerved 
of the three ſimple, or foſſile Salts, may be applied to all 
other more compound Salts of plants, animals, &c. with 
this difference, that when in form of a concrete Salt, theſe 
laſt always have a greater quantity of earthy matter, and 
when in form of an acid ſpirit, a greater quantity of aqueous 
matter, than the ſimple ones. Whence it follows, that the 
acid ſpirits of compound Salts are always weaker, lighter, 
and leſs penetrating than thoſe of foſſile Salts; and after 
diſtillation leave a greater quantity of earthy matter behind 
them. See SPIRIT. 

We do not know preciſely what figures the three Salz-prin- 
ciples, acid, urinous, and lixivial, muſt have: But to judge 
by their effects, one would conclude, the acids to be point- 
ed, only the points ſheathed in ſome ſulphurous matter; the 
urinous Salts to be ſpunges, containing ſome of the acid, 
and ſome of the fœtid oil of the animal or plant: and the 
lixivious Salts to be ſpunges only containing the remainder 
of the acid, which the calcining fire could not expel. See 
Lix1vious and URINouvs. 

Acid ſpirits may be conceived as pure, and without any 
mixture; in which caſe all acids will be found of the ſame 
nature : but if we conſider them as diſtillation gives them, 
we ſhall always find them accompanied with ſome ſulphu- 
rous matter, which we cannot ſeparate from them, and 
which gives the degree of activity to the acid ſpirits. It 
is this ſulphurous matter which characterizes them, and 
makes all the difference we find between acid ſpirits. M. 
Homberg ranges all the kinds of acid ſpirits under three dif- 
ferent claſſes, according to the different ſulphurous matters 
which NS them.—The firſt claſs is of thoſe which 
contain animal or vegetable ſulphur ; under which come all 
acids, diſtill'd from plants, fruits, woods, &c. as allo ſpirit 
of nitre. 

It is eaſy to conceive, that the acids of plants may have re- 
tained a part of the oil of the plant, which is their ſulphur ; 
fince in reducing theſe acids into Salts, we always find a 
little oil therein ; which can be nothing elſe but that of the 
plants themſelves. And for Salt-petre, as this is always 
drawn from earths moiſtened with the excrements of ani- 
mals, or from old wall, plaiſter, &c. full of the ſulphurous 
matters of the animals that lived within them, the ſoot, &c. 
it is thence, doubtleſs, Salt-petre borrows its ſulphur, See 
SALT-PETRE. | 5 | 
The ſecond claſs is of thoſe which contain a bituminous ſul- 
phur : under which come the acids of vitriol, common ſul- 
phur, and alum. For thoſe are all uſually drawn from the 


ſame mineral ſtone, wherein the bituminous matter, which | 


makes one of the princi; al parts of common ſulphur, predo- 
minates. See SULPHUR. 

The third claſs is of thoſe which contain a more fixed mine- 
ral, ſulphurous matter; approaching nearer the properties of 
a metaline ſulphur: under which claſs come the acids drawn 
from ſeveral kinds of Sea-Salts, Rock-Salts, &c. For the 
Reck-Salt, or Sal-Gemme, is always found in places near me- 
talic mines; and Sea-Salt, in all appearance, is nothing but 
Rack-Salt, the quarries whereof have been penetrated by the 
ſea-water, which has extracted all the ſaltneſs therefrom. See 
Sea-SALT, | 

The ſulphurous matters of the firſt claſs of acids being very 
light, and taking up a deal of ſpace, muſt augment the bulk 
of the points of the acids to which they are joined, And 
hence theſe acids become diſabled from penetrating very 
compact bodies; but their ſurface being increaſed from the 
ſame cauſe, the flame will have the greater hold to impel 
them: And hence the acids of this claſs act more ſwiftly 
than any of the reſt, 

The bituminous ſulphur is the leaſt active of all the ſulphurs 
we know, as being loaden with a great quantity of earthy 
matter, which ſerves it as a matrix. Hence it unites more 


difficultly with ſaline matters than | 
ſo that a leſs quantity of it may by 3 
the acids of this, than of either of the other eh to 
cordingly we find, that the acids of this hs Reg 
pf any metals; but mixed with the bun alone, 
; Ca 
"I EE” ſulphur, and thereby become enabled to idee 
The metalick-ſulphur is of all other N 
its parts are the ſmalleſt, and moſt 9 _ that js, 
Hence the points of this claſs of acids will ne 3 
ſwelled by it, and of conſequence will be able ot be much 
themſelves into the moſt compact bodies, or by G lnnate 
pores are the ſmalleſt. And for the fame reaſon 8 "Sk 
_ oO ng * to the flame that agitates e wy 
will therefore act with leſs vi 
NE violence than thoſe of the firſt 
Acids joined to fixed Salts, compoſe mixed Hallig. 
of nitre, with Salt of tartar, make Salt-petre ; 40 
Salt, with Salt of tartar, make a true common 
ſpirit of vitriol, with Salt of tartar, a true vitriol 
However, the two ingredient Salts ſtill remain 
fixed, the other volatile: acids joined with urino 
: X us Salts 
compoſe another kind of Salts, called Sales Ammoniaci bie 
15 a volatile. See ARM ON TAC. © which 
ixivial and urinous Salts are called Al:al; 
fixed alcali, the ſecond a volatile alcali. 23 ON rſt 
Theſe alcalies are uſually eſteemed antagoniſts to the” ; 
Salts, becauſe their mixtures always occaſion a ſudden = 
lition. But it is more probable this ebullition is not th © 
fect of a combat, but rather a proper junction and Bo Is 
two matters which had been naturally united together A 
and 
only ſeparated by the fire, and now re: place themſelves 
the ſame parts whence the flame had tore them off. lhe, 
the one are compared to ſheaths, and the other to point“ 
fit to be ſheathed therein, Now, the precipitation 2 
with the points of the acids enter the pores of the alcalies 
tears aſunder their contexture, and reduces them into minute 
parts inviſible to the eye; and thus is the buſineſs of diſſolu- 
tion accounted for. See DiIssoL UT TON. 
Thus far will the mere doctrine of alcali and acid go to- 
wards accounting for ſome of the great phænomena of na- 
ture. But the theory is made vaſtly more compleat and 
adequate, by Sir Iſaac Newton's principle of attraction, for 
which we refer the reader to the articles Acip, MEx- 
STRUUM, &c, where the operation of Salts, or acid ſpirits, 
are perhaps more ſatisfactorily accounted for, 
The principal chymical Salts of uſe in medicine are; Salt of 
urine, of lavender, of viper, of human blood, of worm- 
wood, of guaiac, of quinquina, of tobacco, of rhubarb, of 
roſemary, of ſage, of juniper, of vitriol, of amber, of ſa- 
turn, Wc. moſt of which, with many others, are explained 
under the articles of the reſpective drugs, &c. whence they 
are drawn: to which the reader may have recourſe, 
SALT, in its popular ſenſe, denotes a kind of ſaline cryſtalli- 
zation ; or a ſharp, pungent, detergent and aſtringent ſub- 
ſtance, uſed to ſeaſon fleſh, fiſh, butter, hides, and other 
things that are to be kept; as alſo to give a reliſh to 
meats, Cc. 
This we uſually call Common Salt, in contra-diſtinCtion to 
the chymical Salt. 
M. Guglielmini, in an expreſs diſſertation de Salibus, lays it 
down as a fundamental, that the firſt principles of common 
Salt, Salt-petre, vitriol, &c. had their figures unalterably 
fixed at their firſt creation, and are indiviſible as to any 
created force. That of common Salt he maintains to be a 
little cube; that of Salt of vitriol, a parallelepiped; that 
of Salt-petre a priſm whoſe baſe is an equilateral trian- 
le, &c. | 1 
| Sep Salt is of three kinds, viz. Sea- alt, Fiſfile or 
Rack- Salt, and Salt drawn from briny ſprings, and wells. 
For Sea- Salt, the greateſt and beſt part is made in France; 
little in England. —##ffile, or Rock-Salts, are chiefly found 
in Poland, Hungary, and Catalonia, For Salt ſprings, they 
are conſiderable in Cheſhire, Worceſterſhire, Hampſhire, 
Northumberland, Franche Comte, Lorrain, Tirol, and 
ſome other places. 
The great property of SALT is, that it 1s incapable of cot. 
ruption, and that it even preſerves meats, Ec. ſeaſone 
therewith, or ſteeped in ſolutions thereof. It endures the 
fire, and even comes purer out of it, as being thereby free 
of its humidity. In very hot fires it fuſes, and is conver 
into corroſive waters. | ( all 
It gives fertility to lands, and promotes the fuſion . 
metals; yet, we read of princes, who, as a mark of t 8 
indignation, ſowed grounds with Salt to render them bw. 
Plutarch obſerves, that the Egyptians believed Salt to be of 
ſpittle, or foam of the giant Typhon, the great ent 
their gods: and hence, adds he, they held it in the grea 
horror. 1 be its 0 
Salt is found to have two oppoſite qualities: Dy ! 8 
penetrating acidity, it breaks and diſſolves the harde 5% 
moſt compact minerals and metals ; and by a contrary _— 
perty, it coagulates liquid bodies, as milk, blood, - e 
of its ſpirits, mixed in a certain proportion W. produc: 


her ſulphurg , 


thus ſpirit 
d ſpirit of 
dalt; and 


the One 


S AL 


n exceſſive heat ; 7, when yn in - leſs quan- 
| nt its coldneſs : as Salt-petre in ſnow, G . 
79 Salts diſſolve by moiſture, yet water only diſ- 
ſolves, Cc. a certain quantity. However, when impregnated 
ith any Salt, as much as it can bear, it will ſtill diſſolve 

y uantity of another Salt, whoſe. particles are of diffe- 
= figures, proper to inſinuate into. the remaining VAacul- 
= of the water : thus, after Common Salt will no longer 
diſſolve in it, alum will, and after alum, Salt-petre, then 
1. Armoniac, &c. 9 25 | Very 
bp of Salt is ſo univerſal, and the traffic thereof ſo ve- 

ry important in the places where nature has produced the 
ferent Salts, and ſo neceſſary for thoſe which have not 
that advantage ; that a detail of the preparation, commerce, 
Se. of the ſeveral kinds, cannot fail of being. acceptable. 
ga- SAL is made of ſea- water, thickened by frequent evapo- 
rations, and at length cryſtallized.—0f | Sea-Salt there are 
two kinds: that which requires the ſun's rays to give it its 
conſiſtence, called, from its own brown colour, Bay- Salt; 


produce 2 


and that which receives its conſiſtence from the heat of a 


fire, called Mhite- Salt. 5 : | 
They uſe either this or that manner of preparation, accord- 
ing to the diſpoſition of the coaſts, where it is made: if the 
coaſts riſe in downs or hills of ſand, the Salt is made by fire, 
in copper or leaden veſſels, —If the coaſts be flat, and low ; 


eſpecially, if the bottom be a little clayey, the Salt is cryſtal- | 


lized wholly by the action of the fun. | 
We have nothing very conſiderable of either kind in Eng- 
land: ſome indeed we have of the latter, at Shields in Nor- 
thumberland; and of the former in the iſle of May. France 
is the principal place for theſe Salts ; more being made there 
than in all Europe, perhaps in all the world. beſide ; and it 
is hence that we are chiefly furniſhed therewith, We ſhall 
therefore deliver the method of making it, as it is practiſed 
there. ot 
The chief coaſts for Bay-Salt are thoſe of Bretagne, Sain- 
ronge, and the Pays d' Aunis. The chief Salt-works, in the 
two latter places, are Brouage, Maran, and the iſle of Rhe. 
Thoſe in Bretagne are in the bay of Borneuf, Guerand, and 
Croiſil: for Mhite-Salt, it is chiefly made on the coaſts of 


Normandy: In the bay of Borneuf alone, are computed a- | 


bove twenty thouſand conſiderable Salt- works. 

Manner of making Bay-SALT.—Low marſhy-grounds, diſpoſed 
by nature for the reception of the ſea-waters when the tide 
ſwells, and provided with banks and ſluices to retain the 
ſame, are called a Salt-marſb. | 
Theſe Salt-marſhes, the bottoms whereof they ram. with a 
deal of care, are divided into ſeveral ſquare pits or baſons, 
ſome greater, others leſs, ſeparated by little dikes 13 or 14. 
inches broad : and into theſe baſons, when the ſeaſon is at 
hand, they let in the ſea-water. | 
The Salt ſeaſon is from the middle of May ta the end of 
Auguſt; in which time the days being long, and the ſun's 
rays ſtrongeſt, the Salt is raiſed and cryſtallized better than 
in any other ſeaſon. Ere they let in the water, they take 
care the baſons be well cleared of what had been left in them 
during the winter to keep them in order. The water is ad- 
mitted to the height of about ſix inches, after having firſt 
let it reſt, and warm two or three days in huge reſervoirs, 
without the works, that it may come in luke-warm. The 
water admitted, the ſluices are ſhut, and the reſt of the 
work left to the wind and the ſun, | 
The ſurface of the water being ſtruck, and agitated by the 
direct rays of the luminary, thickens, at firſt, imperceptibly, 
and becomes, at length, covered over with a Kok cout. 
which hardening by the continuance of the heat, is wholly 
converted into Salt. The water, in this condition, is ſo 
hot, that the hand cannot be put into it without ſcalding it. 
When the Salt has received its full coction, they break it 
with a pole, upon which it ſinks to the bottom, whence be- 
ing dragged out again, they leave it ſometime in little heaps, 
about the edge of the pit, to compleat the drying ; aud at 
length in greater heaps, containing ſeveral thouſand muids, 
which they cover over with ſtraw, or ruſhes, to ſecure them 
from the rain. | | 
Eight, ten, or at moſt fifteen days, having thus perfected 
the cryſtallization of the Salt, they open the ſluices, when 
the tide is riſing, for a freſh ſtock of water; and thus they 
continue alternately, taking in water, and gathering the 
dal, till the ſeaſon be over. Rainy weather is very perni- 
cious to the work; for rain-water, mixing in any quantity 
with the ſea-water, renders it uſeleſs, ſo that new water mult 
be called in. | 
The Salt is brown when taken out of the pits, and is uſually 
thus ſold, without farther preparation: indeed in ſome places 
— make it into Mhite-Salt by refining. They refine it by 
bolling it in large flat caldrons, which not only takes away 
8 acrimony, but is found to increaſe the quantity. 


Method of making White Sea-SaLT.—The White-Salt of Nor- | 


ria is not made by refining the Bay-Salt, but has this 
— our naturally when taken out of the pits.— To make it, 
00 2 a muddy ſand on the flats of the ſhoar, which 
for c ung tide has covered and impregnated with its waters 

vo or 2 days. This ſand being removed into pits 


for the purpoſe, diſcharges itſelf by degrees of all its water; 
which filtrates through ſome ſtraw wherewith the bottom of 
the pit is filled, and trickles into veſſels ſet on, purpoſe to 
receive it. Of this water it is that they make their Salt. 
Their furnaces are of earth, and their 3 of lead: each 
furnace þoils four leads. When the water wherewith they 
have filled the leads begins to boil, they take off the ſkim, 
which ariſes in abundance, and in proportion as it diminiſhes, 
throw in freſh water, which they continue to ſkim, as be- 
fore. When it thickens, they keep it eontinually ſtirring, 
with a crooked ſtick, or ladle; and when the grain is formed, 
take it off the fire to purify it. 


baſkets ; where it drains itfelf of certain humidities that re- 
mained. When dry, it is laid in heaps, and thence carried 
into the magazine. . 

The commerce of Mpite-Salt brings an immenſe profit to 
France, though more to the king than to the makers and 
ſellers: the duty is one fourth part of the price the Salt is 
ſold at. The Engliſh and Dutch, and (when they are at 
war with France) the Swedes and Danes, take off moſt of 
the Salts of the Comte Nantois ; paying for it, communtbus 


preferred,” by the Engliſh and Iriſh, to all the reſt, as the 
beſt and whiteſt. Yet that of Borneuf, though browner 
and heavier, is moſt uſed in France, as alſo throughout the 

HhHaltic; particularly in Poland, where, beſides the ordinary 

uſes, it ſerves in tilling the ground; being found to warm it, 
and to prevent little vermin from gnawing the grain. 
The Engliſh and Dutch: have oft ſtrove hard, in times of 
war, to do without the French Salts; and to that end, have 
endeavoured to take Salts from the Spaniſh and Portugueze ; 
but there is a diſagreeable ſharpneſs and ſeroſity natural to 
them, which renders them very unfit for the ſalting of fleſh, 
fiſh, &c,— To remove this, they boil them with ſea- water, 
and a little French Sa/t, which they procure by means of 
neutral nations; which not only ſoftens them, but increaſes 
their quantity by one third., But it ſhould ſeem their refin- 
ing does not ſucceed to their with, by the eagerneſs where- 
with they return to the Salts of Bretagne, &c. as ſoon as any 
treaty has opened the commerce. 

Foſſile, or Rock-SALT, is called alſo SaL-Gemme, from a cer- 
tain brightneſs it has, which gives it ſome reſemblance to 
gems. Indeed, it ſhould have ſomething of the gem in its 
nature; if there be nothing exaggerated in the account Dr. 
Ed. Brown, (who went down into the Salt-mines in Hun- 
gary) glves us thereof in his travels. | 

This Salt was intirely unknown to the ancients : Pliny, 
however, gives ſome curious things about Salts in Nat. 


could we believe them as true as they are pretty. We ſhall 
here content ourſelves with what well-warranted relations 
we could get of the Salt- mines of Wiliſca in Poland; thoſe 
in the Upper Hungary, and thoſe in the mountains of Cata- 
lonia, which make a very conſiderable article of commerce 
in thoſe three ſtates ; Salt being tranſported hence to the ſe- 
veral neighbouring nations, who cannot be conveniently ſup- 
plied with S2a-Salt, | 

SALT-MINEs of Poland, &c.— The Poliſh- mines, in the vil- 
lage Wiliſca, five leagues from Cracow, were firſt diſcovered 
in 125 1. Their depth and capacity are ſurprizing. Within 
them is found a kind of ſubterraneous republick, which 
has its polity, laws, families, &c. and even publick roads, 
and carriages; horſes, &c, being kept here to draw the 
Salt to the mouth of the quarry, where it is taken up by 
engines. Theſe horſes, when once they are down never ſee 
the light again; but the men take frequent occaſions of 
breathing the village air. When a traveller is arrived at 
the bottom of this ſtrange abyſs, where ſo many people are 
interred alive, and where ſo many are even born, and have 
never ſtirred out, he is ſurprized with a long ſeries of lofty 
vaults, ſuſtained by huge pilaſters cut with the chiſſel, and 
which, being themſelves Rock-Salt, appear, by the light of 
flambeaux which are inceſſantly burning, as ſo many cry- 
ſtals, or precious ſtones of various colours, caſting a luſtre, 
which the eye has much ado to bear, A 
The rocks of Salt are hewn in form of huge cylinders ; the 
workmen uſing hammers, pick-axes, and chiſſels, much as 
in our ſtone quarries, to ſeparate the ſeveral banks of tone. 
As ſoon as the maſſive pieces are got out of the quarry, the 
break them into fragments fit to be thrown into the mill, 
where they are ground, and reduced into a coarſe farina or 
flour, which ſerves all the uſes of Sea-Salt. E-21 

In the Salt- mines of Wiliſca, there are two kinds of Sal- 
Gemme ; the one harder and more tranſparent, and the 


the other: This is the real Sal- Oemmæ of the Druggiſts and 


chaplets, little vaſes, c. the other is leſs compact, and 


place is, that through theſe mountains of Salt, and along 
the middle of the mine, there runs a rivulet of freſh water 
ſufficient to ſupply the inhabitants. | 


The e in the Upper Hungary are every -whit 28 
11D 


extra. 


The purifying is peformed by letting it ſtand in large oſier 


annis, from 20 to 35 livres the load. That of Guerande is 


Hiſt. lib. 30. c. 7. which we ſhould have tranſcribed hither, 


cxyſtallization whereof appears more perfect than that of 
Dyers. It cuts like cryſtal, and is frequently uſed for toys, 
only fit for kitchen uſes. One of the chief wonders of the 
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SAL 


extraordinary. They are found in the mountains, two 
miles from Eperies, a city in the county of Sarax, on the 

river Tarhz. The depth is 180 fathoms. The mineral 

runs in huge veins, ſo that pieces are ſometimes dug not leſs 

than an hundred thouſand weight; which however, are af- 
terwards reduced into ſquare pieces two foot long, and a foot 

thick, for the conveniency of drawing them out of the 

mine. When out, they are broke farther, and put to the 

mill to be ground. The colour of the ſtone is a little 

browniſh, and yet, when ground, becomes as white as if it 

had been refined. Some of the ſtones are found as hard and 

tranſparent as cryſtal; ſome white, yellow, blue, &c. fit for 

various works, whereon they engrave as on precious ftones. 

The mine is cold and moiſt, whence there ariſes ſome diffi- 

culty in reducing the Salt into powder. Of the water drawn 

out of it and boiled, is made a blackiſh Salt, which fattens 

cattle. | | | 

The SALT-Mines of Catalmia are found in the mountains of 
the dutchy of Cardonna, and belong to the grandees of that 
name. It is the opinion of the country people, that the 

Salt grows again, and is re-produced, after ſeveral years, in 
the ſame places whence it had been dug. But the naturaliſts 


will ſcarce allow of ſuch a re- production. There is no doubt, | 


however, but it vegetates, or grows ſometimes: M. Tourne- 
fort, and the ſpecimens he had of it in his cabinet, make it 
lain. 

"The Salt is of four kinds, white, bay, red, and brilliant : 
The firſt, is almoſt like our Sea-Salt, only that it is not 
. granulated. The ſecond, of an iron and flate colour, has 
moſt of the qualities of the white. The third, of a con- 
ſerve roſe colour, only differing from the reſt by the mixture 
of ſome bole, or earth, which gives it this colour. The 
fourth is a brilliant Salt, yet tranſparent as cryſtal, which is 
the proper Sal-Gemme of the druggiſts.—Of this kind there 
is ſome blue, others green, orange, red, Sc. but they all 
become white by grinding, 


Theſe four kinds of Salts are found over each other 2 diſtindt 


ſtrata or beds: the commerce hereof is very conſiderable: 
The Engliſh, Sc. when trade is prohibited with France, 
furniſh themſelves hence. 

Sal- Gemmæ is to be choſen in large, bright, tranſparent 
pieces, eaſy to break, and dividing into little ſquare grains. 
It grows red-hot in the fire, like iron, but diſſolves eaſily in 
air: yet the druggiſts waſh it, to give it the greater luſtre, 
but they take care to wipe it dry again ſpeedily. 

ALT drawn from briny ſprings, —Our method in England is 
thus: near the ſpring, or place of the brine, is built a ſal- 
tern, or boiling-houſe, with a convenience for the convey- 
ance of the brine within it. The ſaltern is uſually large 
enough to contain ſeveral huge flat pans, or boilers, each 
furniſhed. with its grate and furnace, | 
At Shields, &c. on the eaſtern coaſt, where brine ſprings are 
wanting, they uſe ſea-water in its place; which at ſpring- 
tides is let into their ponds called /umps, and from thence 
pumped into the pans. | 
The brine being in the pan, the fire is kindled ; and after 
two hours time, the liquor begins to be ready to granulate : 
which is known by a thin ſkin riſing at the top; this they 

| ſkim off into brine tubs, that the brine that goes with it may 

not be loſt : and whereas all brines contain, or yield ſand, 
which is ſuppoſed to petrify in boiling ; for that if the liquor 
have been ſtrained before-hand through brown paper, yet 
upon boiling it, ſand will ariſe; and the pan boiling violently 
in the middle, the ſand is caſt towards the corners, where 
it falls to the bottom of the pan, before the Salt precipitates ; 


therefore, they rake it to one corner of the pan, with a | 


broad rake, and then take it out with ladles, and put it into 
wooden veſſels, open at one end, placed on ſtands. | 
The ſand being removed, that the Salt floating in the liquor 
may precipitate, they ſhut up the vent-holes, and door, and 
let the fire go out; and in twelve hours time the Salt falls to 
the bottom, and grows hard; a liquor called the bittern, re- 
maining at top, which being again boiled away, yields more 
Salt.—To make the Salt precipitate more readily, after the 
liquor is ſcummed, &c. they frequently uſe ſome beef-ſuet, 
and wine-lees, of each a like weight, melting and mixing 
them together; and putting an ounce of this mixture on 
the end of a ſlice, turn it round in the liquor till it be 
ſpent: then after two hours, at moſt, open the vent-holes 
and door, quicken the fire, and lade away the liquor in a 
good meaſure, and fo is the Salt found lying at the bottom, 
fit to be removed. 

It is now raked up to one ſide, taken out and put into cribs, 
or veſſels, like hay-racks, with looſe ribs on each fide, fo 
_ cloſe to one another, that an half-crown will ſcarce go be- 
tween : here, after eight hours draining, it is found an hard 
granulated Salt, and may be taken away ; but yet continues 
dripping three weeks, and afterwards, if not often moved, 
will bedome rocky: the liquor in the pan, called bittern, is 
to be all taken out, except a little to keep the pan from burn- 
ing; drained from the Salt, and caſt away, or reſerved for 
- Salt-petre makers; and the pan immediately filled with freſh 
brine, for another boiling, 

A pan of brine, of moderate ſtrength, in eight hours time | 


SALT from brine raiſed by the fun —In ſome 


ponds, built with mud, and well-expoſed to 


SALTIER, SALTEER, or SALTIRE, in herald: 


ſtrument for the taking them, thus called, Quod fit in uſu 


SALTNESS, SALsSEDoO, the quality of ſomething that is 


perplexed the philoſophers to account for. Some take it to 


or mineral ſalts brought into it by the rivers, 


time the ocean might, at that rate, arrive at its Pre 
neſs, See LAKE, &c. | 


SAL 
will be compleatly made into Salt, wit 
a buſhel and half of coals, which or ag 
from two buſhels and half to four buſhels 
ing as 2 1 4 in ſtrength. 
This Salt they ſometimes mould into 
loaves, in which ſtate it will keep Ie of ſugar. 
that for a long time. At Nantwich, they Weg fire, and 
twice or thrice, in an oven, and keep them © the Joave; 


I 
the chimney- corner. | n 2 ſtove, or 


land, as at Limington, Port-ſea, &c, th 38 Eng. 
by the fun, and cham boiled, which they ing — 
natural brines of ſprings; thoſe being always found . 
weak, or too ſtrong. either too 
To this end, they have ſeveral ponds, or ciſter 


xpence of about 


ea pan of F 
al 
» Or more, accory. 


Ns, called fun- 


little channels, to convey the brine from Ft 2 fee 
arge 


ſhallow reſervoir, called the common-ſun- han | 
ſeven or eight inches in height. 2 om 3 
0 


mellow, from twelve to twenty-four hours, or till the liqu 
or 


will bear a hen's egg new laid ; and when 
ſufficient ſtrength, it is from thence derived by channels 

the ciſterns, where the rain and ſun breed red worms n 
cleanſe and purify the liquor, which ripens by age > N 
rendered fitter for boiling, which is performed after the . 
manner as is already deſcribed. 2 


it has attained 2 


dinary in form of a St. Andrew's croſs ; anciently Sha © 


Croſs of ee ee See CROss. 
The Saltier may be ſaid to be compoſed of a 
and ſiniſter, croſſing each other 1 the —_— * 
3 See Tab. Herald. fig. 35. See allo the Pry 
END. | : 
Its ordinary breadth, when alone, is one third of th 
eſcutcheon. It is ſometimes bore alaise, and ſometimes in 
number, placed in different parts of the field: Sometimes 
charged, countercharged with the field, accompanied, ra 
guled, engrailed, indented, quarterly-quartered, Gs. 3 
The Saltier was anciently a piece of the knight's harneſß: 
being faſtened to the ſaddle, and ſerving him for a flirrup t 
mount upon; and it was hence it had its name Salfier, b 
the French Sautoir, from Sauter, to leap.—lt was made of 
ſilk cord, or ſome other kind of cord, covered with ſome 
rich ſtuff. 
Others will have it, that the original Saltier was a kind of 
paliſade, ſerving to fence parks, woods, c. where wild 
beaſts were incloſed. Though Spelman ſays, it was an in- 


in Saltu. Laſtly, others aſſure us, that Saltier was anciently 
the figure of an engine, which being full of pins, was uſed 
in the ſcaling of the walls of a beſieged place: whence its 
origin from Sauter, as it helped the ſoldiers to leap over the 
wall, 


impregnated with ſalt; or that yields a ſaline tate. See 
SALT and TASTE. 
The Saltneſs of the ſea, lakes, &c. is a thing that has long 


be the effect of the dry, aduft, and even ſaline exhalations, 
which the ſun raiſes from the earth, and the winds, and 
rains diſcharge into the ſea: and hence, ſay they, it is that 
the ſea is found more brackiſh near the ſurtace, than towards 
the bottom. —Others contend, that the ſun being continually 
extracting the pureſt and ſubtileſt parts from the water; the 
coarſer parts remaining, being exalted and concodted by thus 
heat, acquire by little and little, their degree of Saltneſs.— 
Others, as father Bouhours, will have it, that the Creator 
gave the waters of the ocean their Saltne/s at the beginning, 
not only to prevent their corruption, but allo to enable them 
to bear greater burdens.—Bernier ſeems to be nearer the mat 
ter, when he aſcribes the Saltne/s of the ocean to the foſſle 
and diſſolved in 


the water, 5 — 
The Count de Marſigli obſerves, that in Provence, the bot 
tom of the ſea is wholly ſtony, and nothing but a yon} 
ation of the mountains of the Cevennes; being even foun 
to conſiſt of ſeveral ſtrata ; among which, are ſalt, and ph 
coal: and hence he derives the Saltneſs and bitterneſs of the 
ſea-water, | 1 1 
Dr. Halley, in an expreſs diſcourſe of the Saltneſs o _— 
cean, in the Philoſophical Tranſactions, obſerves, that a - 
lakes in the world are./aline, ſome more, ſome leſs, = 1 
ocean; which, in this caſe, may be eſteemed à great 5 : a 
ſelf: and that all the vapours exhaled by the ſun from N 
are perfectly freſh ; ſo that all the ſaline particles broug ho 
by the rivers remain behind, while the freſh evaporate. ” 
it is evident, their Saltneſs muſt be . augmen <p 
Now if this be the true reaſon of the Saltne/s of = * 
probable the Salineſt of the ocean itſelf ariſes ee * 
cauſe: and hence we are furniſned with a metho 0 * 
mating the age of the world, by obſerving the incr 


N | 
Saltneſs in the waters of lakes; and computing in 8 


SALT- 


SAL PETRA, nitre; a bitter ſulphurous the Romans, who had the care and cuſtody of a country- 
SALT E be line of fale; of great uſe in chymical pre- houſe, with lands and woods, and who was to look to the 
4 eee, the compoſition of gun- powder, dying, the glaſs- | fruit, the fences, &c. See For EST, Cc. 


p king aqua- fortis, c. In Nehemiah, chap. ii. 8. mention is made of an officer 
N . — 3 have, M. Homberg obſerves, is | of this kind; cuſtos ſaltus regis, which the Engliſh tranſla- 


A either from earths moiſtened, and manured with | tors interpret, keeper of the king's foreſt ; but he was 

2 of animals; or from old walls, and the more; having not only the keeping of a foreſt, but of a 

3 . of ruined buildings, which have been filled with ſul- houſe with a foreſt; Saltus being here uſed as Horti for a j 

pla 5 matters as well from the animals which inhabited | houſe of pleaſure; becauſe gardens are the principal part. . | 

2 the ſoot penetrating them, and the air incompaſſ- In the laws of the Lombards, Saltuarius is an officer who | 
g | 


| has the guard of the frontiers. | 
ing them. See SALT, op . S A ; | f 
However, We uſually make a diviſion of Salt-petre into na- SALTUM. Ordination per SALTUM, See ORDINATION, | 
jural and factitiuus. | SALTUS, in law books, a high, thick wood. See Woop, | 
Of native SALT-PETRE there are two kinds: the firſt formed | and Bosc A. | 
17 by a natural cryſtallization of ſaline ſulphurous juices diftil- | SALVAGE Money, is a recompence allowed both by the ſta- | 
ng in caverns, or along old walls. — This is what they call tute and civil law, to ſuch perſons as have aſſiſted in ſaving 1 1 
Salt-petre of the rocks ; the ſame with the aphronitre of the] merchandizes, ſhips, &c. periſhing in wrecks, or by pirates, 1 
ancients. See AP HRONIT RE. - 5 5 or enemies. | 5 101 
The ſecond is furniſhed by the water of a dead lake in the | This ufually was a tenth part of the value of the things 
territory of Terrana in Egypt, called the Nitrian Waters, ſaved. See WR ECK. | Bo 
exalted and concocted by the heat of the ſun, much after | SALVATELLA, in anatomy, a famous branch of the ax- 
the manner of our bay ſalt.— This is the natrum or ana- illary vein, paſſing over the back of the hand, between the 
trum of the ancients, which our druggiſts call atrm; now | ring finger and the little finger. See AXILLARY, and 
little uſed but in the bleaching of linens. See NATRON VEIN. . as 
and ANAT RON. 1 | . Several phyſicians, in imitation of the Arabs, recommend 
Artificial, or fattitious SALT-PETRE, is alſo of two kinds : bleeding in the Salvatella, as proper in tertian and quartan 
the firſt, called, by ſome, Mineral Salt-petre, is procured | agues, and moſt hypochondriac diſeaſes. N 
in ſeveral places in the kingdom of Pegu, and about Agra, | SALVE Regina, among the Romaniſts, the name of a Latin 
in villages anciently populous, but now defart : alſo, in ſome prayer, or ſequence addreſſed to the virgin, and ſung after 
places along the banks of the Wolga, that famous river, complines ; as alſo upon the point of 1 criminal. 
which after watering a good part of Muſcovy, empties itſelf | Durandus ſays, it was compoſed by Peter biſhop of Com- 1 
into the Caſpian ſea. | poſtella.— The cuſtom of ſinging the Salve Regina, at the 144 
i 


The Salt-petre is here drawn from three different kinds of | cloſe of the office, was begun by order of St. Dominic ; and 
mineral earths, black, yellow, and white. The beſt is that | firſt, in the congregation of Dominicans at Bologna, about 
procured from the black; as being freeſt from common-falt, | 1237. Gregory IX. firſt appointed it to be general. St. Ber- 


and needing no purifying after it comes to us, to fit it for nard added the concluſion, O dulcis ' O pia, &c. | 
making of gun- powder; as the reſt do. See GUN-POWDER. | SALVER, a flat diſh, commonly of filver or other precious _ "i 
The method of working it is thus: two flat pits are dug ; metal, uſed to ſet glaſſes on to ſerve wines, and other li- nt 


one of which they fill up with the mineral earth, turning | quors. 

water upon it for ſome time; and then tread it with their The French call it S2us-couppe, under-cup.—The Italians uſe "in 
feet into the conſiſtence of pap, letting it ſtand two * for to preſent a Salver, with ſeveral kinds of wines, with this nl 
the water to imbibe, and extract all the ſalt therein. They | compliment, Si non e buono, fatte lo: If it be not good, make "3h 
then paſs the water into another pit, where ſtanding ſome | it ſo. | | 
time, it ſhoots and cryſtallizes into Sa/t-petre. This they | SALUTATION, the act or ceremony of ſaluting, grect- 
boil once, or twice, as they would have it more or leſs ing, or paying reſpect, or reverence to any one. 

white and pure, ſcumming it continually, and filling it out There is a great variety in the forms of Salutation : we ſa- 
into pots, holding 25 or 30 pounds each, and expoſing theſe lute God by adorations, prayers, &c. kings, by genuflexion, 
to the air in clear nights; by which means, if there be any | c. In England, we /alute one another by uncovering 
impurity, it finks to the bottom : they then break the pots, the head, inclining the body, &c. The orientals ſalute by 
and dry the ſalt in the ſun, | uncovering their feet, laying their hands on the breaſt, &c, 
The ſecond kind of artificial or factitious Salt- petre, is that 'The pope makes no reverence to any mortal but the em- . 
prepared from nitrous matters collected in old buildings, peror of Germany, to whom he ſtoops a very little, when WV 
dove-houſes, the middle of ancient ruins, &c. by means of he admits him to kiſs his mouth. 1 
lixiviums, or lyes made of wood-aſhes, and ſometimes of | In the army, the officers ſalute by certain orderly, ſtudied 


_—_— — 


— 


thoſe of herbs. motions of the half-pike, &c. | 1900 
Of this there are great quantities made in France, particu- | It was believed by the ancients, that the ſtatue of Memnon, | Wis 
larly in the arſenal at Paris, where there is a corporation of | in a temple of Egypt, ſaluted the ſun every morning at his | 
Salt-petre makers appointed for the purpoſe. —The Salt-petre riſing: the cheat conſiſted in this, that the ſtatue being 

gained thus, they refine, by boiling it three or four times, hollow, when the warmth of the morning began to rarity 
and paſſing it ſucceſſively through ſeveral lyes. the included air, it was driven out through a narrow duct | 
Some naturaliſts pretend, that the earths, which have already in the mouth: thus making a gentle murmur, which the | 
ſerved for Salt-petre, may be re-animated, and made fit to] prieſts interpreted a Salutation. | 


ferve again, by keeping them covered for twelve or fourteen At ſea, they ſalute by a diſcharge of cannon, which is 
years, and watering them with the ſcum, &c, of the Salt-] greater or leſs, with ball or without, according to the de- 


betre, and even with brine, gree of reſpect they would ſhew. | l 
Good common Salt-petre ſhould be well cleanſed, white, Ships always ſalute with an odd number of guns; galleys 
dry, and as free from common falt as poſſible : the beſt re- with an even one.—A veſſel under the wind of another, is 


ined Salt-petre, is that whoſe cryſtals are the longeſt, larg- | always obliged to ſalute firſt, | 
elt, and fineſt, = To ſalute with muſquets, is to fire one, two or three volleys ; 
Philoſophers generally allow the air to be impregnated with a | which is a method of Salutation that ſometimes precedes that 
volatile nitre, or Salt-petre, which is thence communicated | of the cannon; and is chiefly uſed on occaſion of feaſts. 
to plaiſter, mortar, Sc. It is probable it may derive it from After the cannon, they ſometimes alſo ſalute or hale with 
loot and ſmoak, which are was fam to abound with | the voice, that is, a joint ſhout of all the ſhip's company 
volatile falt of a nitrous nature. ew and rain are ſup- three times; which Salutation alſo occaſionally obtains where 
jon to fertilize the ground principally by their bringing | they carry no guns, or do not care to diſcharge any. 
+ this nitre, See AIR, f | Saluting with the flag, is performed two ways ; either by 
alt-petre has a property of rarifying, or expanding, itſelf toa | holding it cloſe to the ſtaff, ſo as it cannot flutter ; or by 
prodigious degree. It is hence gun-powder derives its force, ſtriking it ſo as it cannot be ſeen at all, which is the moſt 
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8 Salt-petre is the principal ingredient. It is comput- reſpectful Salutation. 3 

8 » that when inflamed, it takes up above ten thouſand Saluting with the Sails, is performed by hovering the top- 
_ the ſpace it poſſeſſed before. See Gux-POwWDER. | fails half way of the maſts. —Only thoſe veſſels which carry 
here are abundance of chymical preparations made with | no guns, ſalute with the fails. 5 


alt petre, as ſpirit of nitre, aqua- regalis, aqua- fortis, cry- | When there are ſeveral ſhips of war on N 
a, fal- polychreſt, butter of on; Oc. each of mander alone ſalutes. 22% 2 ene Ow | 
LIS e its proper article, AQUa-Fortis, Se. Father Fournier has an expreſs treatiſe of ſea-ſalutes and 
* r Saur s, in the manage, denote the leaps, or ſignals. See S1 G NAL. ö _ 

* Nes a vaults of a horſe: from the French Saut, of | Angelical SALU TATION, is an addreſs which the Romaniſts {1402 
Ty gs 3 _ 5 &c, | make to the virgin; containing the formula wherein the | ſl ft 
ce deen d, hn nb ard 279 Aud her, when be aint her with url 1 
700 before, and fling back with his Bo xy „ 3 2 be ee. N ** | is 
dg bom a e a motion compoſed of two curvets, SA LZ, Sulz, SAL TZz, or SULTz, a fort of brine or pickle 
SALTUARIUS. i. J ͤ OO. 24 ae of bl all by the coldneſs, or moifture of a 

S, in antiquity, an officer, or ſervant amon if r Toa rtf Bo; roomy Wh ure 
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SAM 


SAMARITANS, an ancient ſect among the Jews; till | 


ſubſiſting in ſome parts of the Levant, under the ſame 
name, See JUDAISM, | wes | 

Its origin was in the time of Rehoboam ; under whoſe 
reign, a diviſion was made of the people of Iſrael into two 
diſtin kingdoms. One of theſe kingdoms, called Judah, 


conſiſted of ſuch as adhered to Rehoboam, and the houſe of | 


David; the other retained. the ancient name of Iſraelites, 
under the command of Jeroboam.—The capital of the ſtate 
of theſe latter was Samaria ; and hence it was they were 
denominated Samaritans. 

Salmanazar, king of Aſſyria, having conquered Samaria, led 
the whole people captive into the remoteſt parts of his em- 
pire; and filled their place with colonies of Babylonians, 
Cutheans, and other idolaters. Theſe finding themſelves 
daily deſtroyed by wild beaſts, deſired an Iſraelitiſn prieſt to 
inſtruct them in the ancient laws and cuſtoms of the land 


they inhabited, This was granted them ; and they thence- | 


forth ceaſed to be incommoded with any beaſts.— However, 
with the law of Moſes, they ſtill retained ſomewhat of their 
ancient idolatry, The Rabbins ſay, they adored the figure 
of a dove on mount Gerizim. 


| Be this as it will, it is certain, the modern Samaritans are 


far from idolatry : ſome of the moſt learned among the 
. Jewiſh doctors own, that they obſerve the law of Moſes 
more rigidly than the Jews themſelves.— They have a He- 
brew copy of the Pentateuch, differing in ſome reſpects 
from that of the Jews; and written in different characters, 
commonly called Samaritan characters; which Origen, Je- 
rom, and other fathers and criticks, ancient and modern, 
take to be the primitive character of the ancient Hebrews ; 
though others maintain the contrary, The point of prefe- 
rence, as to purity, antiquity, &c, of the two Pentateuchs, 


is alſo diſputed by the modern criticks. See HE BREW, | 


PENTATEUCH, CHARACTER, &c. | 

The Samaritans are now few in number ; though it is not 
very long, ſince they pretended to have prieſts deſcended di- 
rectly from Abraham. They were chiefly found at Gaza, 
Neapolis, (the ancient Sichem) Damaſcus, Cairo, &c. They 


had a temple, or chapel on mount Gerizim, where they | 


performed their ſacrifices. 


Joſeph Scaliger, being curious to know their uſages, wrote | 


ro the Samaritans of Egypt, and to the high prieſt of the 


whole ſect, who reſided at Neapolis. They returned two | 


anſwers to Scaliger, dated in the year 998 of the Hegira of 
Mahomet. Theſe anſwers never came to the hands of Sca- 
liger. They are now in the French king's library, and 
have been tranſlated into Latin by father Morin, prieſt of 
the oratory ; and printed in the collection of letters of that 
father in Rack: 1682, under the title of Antiguitates Ec- 
cleſiæ Orientalis. M. Simon has inſerted a French tranſla- 
tion in the firſt edition, of Ceremonies & Coutumes des Fuifs, 
by way of ſupplement to Leo de Modena. 
In the firſt of theſe anſwers, wrote in the name of the aſ- 
ſembly of Iſrael in Egypt, they declare, that they celebrate 
the paſlover every year, on the fourteenth day of the firſt 
month, on mount Gerizim ; and that he who then did the 
office of high prieſt, was called Eleazar, a deſcendant of 
Phineas, ſon of Aaron.—At preſent they have no high prieſt. 
In the ſecond anſwer, which is in the name of the high 
prieſt Eleazar and the ſynagogue of Sichem, they declare, 
that they keep the Sabbath in all the rigour wherewith it is 
enjoined in the book of Exodus; none among them ſtirring 
out of doors, but to the ſynagogue. They add, that on 
that night they do not lie with their wives ; that they be- 
gin the feaſt of the paſſover with the ſacrifice appointed for 
that purpoſe in Exodus; that they ſacrifice no where elſe 
but on mount Gerizim ; that they obſerve the feaſts of har- 
veſt, the expiation, the tabernacles, &c. They add further, 
that they never defer circumciſion beyond the eighth day ; 
never marry their nieces, as the Jews do; have but one 


wife ; and, in fine, do nothing but what is commanded in | 


the law: whereas the Jews frequently abandon the law to 
follow the inventions of their rabbins. 
At the time when they wrote to Scaliger, they reckoned 


x22 high prieſts; affirmed that the Jews had no high prieſts. 
of the race of Phineas; and, that the Jews belied them, 


in calling them Cutheans, whereas they are deſcended from 
the tribe of Joſeph, by Ephraim. | 
T he truth is, the Jews impoſe abundance of things on the 
Samaritans : they frequently confound them with the Sad- 
duces, as if they were infected with their errors. — Rabbi 
Benjamin, who lived in the XIIth century, confirms the 
beſt part of what we have ſaid of the Samaritans he ob- 
ſerves, they had prieſts of the tribe of Aaron, and who ne- 
ver married with any but thoſe of the ſame tribe: that they 
ſacrificed on mount Gerizim, where they had an altar of 
ſtone raiſed by the Iſraelites after paſſing over Jordan. He 
adds, that they are of the tribe of Ephraim; that they 
change their habit to go to the ſynagogue, and waſh ere 
they put it on. | 
SAMARITAN Characters, or Letters, See LETTER and 
HeBREW | | 
SAMARITAN Megals.—In the cabinets of antiquaries we find 
ſome medals, uſually called Samaritan Medals ; the inſcrip- 


3 


SAM 


tions and legends whereof are He . 
different from the Hebrew of our n bu 
Hebrew, or Chaldee: and it is hence, viz V 

rater, not from being ſtruck by the Sama, the c 
are denominated Samaritan, See M D 
Theſe medals have been infinitely canvaſſed þ 
both. Jewiſh and Chriſtian ; particularly r 


the cha 


y the crit; 
abi Aj. 


rabbi Bartehora, rabbi Azarias, rabbi Moſes, bal ger 
5 Hottinger, "ro 


cher, Villalpandus Waſerus, Conringius 
Morin, Walton, Hardouin, Spanheim, &c 

The learned jeſuit Souciet, in an expreſs difſertati 
Samaritan medals, rejects all Hebrew medals o_ 
tions are in Chaldee characters, as ſpurious 1 
none to be genuine but the Samaritan.—Of theſ⸗ 
four kinds. „ | : 
The firſt bear expreſly the name of Simon, 2 
for which they were ſtruck, viz. the deliverance of 


lem. The ſecond kind have not the name Simm, but o 
5 n 


the deliverance of Sion, or Jeruſalem, The third ki 1 
| d kin 


have neither Simon, nor the deliverance of Sion ; but on! 


the epocha's, firſt year, ſecond year, &c, The fourth chi 


8 whence one 


have neither any inſcriptions, nor any thin 
may judge of the time when they were ſtruck, 
The three firſt kinds were certainly ſtruck after the ; 

from the Babyloniſh captivity, and in the time of men 


Maccabeus, after Jeruſalem had been freed from the yok 
of the Greeks. But though ſtruck after the captivity lber 
Souciet obſerves, their character ſhews itſelf to be thu of 


the ancient Hebrew, which was uſed before the captivit 


and the uſe whereof was loſt by the people, during their ſo. 


journ in Babylon and Chaldea; but reſtored after their re 
turn, on the ſame footing as before. He adds, that the 5 
ſcriptions are pure Hebrew, ſuch as it was ſpoke before the 
captivity ; that the character, therefore, is the true ancient 
Hebrew character: that it was the cuſtom to write each lan. 
guage in its proper character: that if they had departed 
from this rule, they had doubtleſs uſed the new characte- 
they brought with them from Babylon: that there could de 
no other reaſon, but that of ſettling all things on the ſame 
foundation they were on before the deſtruction of Jeruſalem 
that could have induced them to uſe this character on thei 
coins. And, laſtly, that theſe medals were not ſtruck by 
the Samaritans, but by the Jews, and in Jeruſalem. 
F. Souciet is very full on all theſe points, and, to the proofs 
drawn from medals, adds two others foreign thereto : the 
firſt drawn from the reſemblance of the Greek letters, in- 
troduced by Cadmus the Phoenician, with this Hebrew cha- 
racter; which was the ſame with that of the Phœnicians, as 
the language of thoſe people was the ſame with that of the 
Hebrews. —T he ſecond drawn from ſeveral various readings 
in the ſcriptures, which cannot be well accounted for other- 
wiſe, than by ſuppoſing, that the books wrote before the 
captivity, were in the ſame character with theſe medals, 
and which ſhew, that it is the conformity which certain 
letters have in that character, that has deceived the copiſts. 
From the whole, he concludes, that this character of the 
medals is the true ancient Hebrew character ; and, that to 
Judge of the various readings of the Hebrew text, and the 
differences of the ancient Greek and Latin tranſlations, ei- 
ther from themſelves, or from the Hebrew text, recourle 
muſt be had to this character. See HEBREW. 
SAMARITAN Pentateuch. See PENTATEUCH. 
SAMBUCUS, an ancient muſical inftrument of the wind 
kind, reſembling a kind of flute; probably thus called be- 
cauſe made of elder, which the Latins call Sambucus. 
SAMBUCUS was alſo the name of an ancient engine of wi, 
uſed by Marcellus in beſieging the city of Syracuſe. 
It was fo big, that Plutarch, in the life of that general, ob- 
ſerves, two ſhips were required to carry it. | 
SAMIAN Earth, Terra Sa MIA, a kind of bole or aftrin- 
gent earth brought from the iſland of Samos, in the Te 
ſea, See EARTH. | 4; 
| The belt is called by Dioſcorides, Colhrium, becauſe uſed in 
the medicines of that name: it is white, very light, 9 
friable, well-taſted, and a little glutinous on the tongue. 
There is another kind, harder, fouler, and more pro 
called A/ter-Samius, in regard little ſhining ſtraws are 
quently found in it, diſpoſed like little ſtars. y. 10 
Each kind is eſteemed very aſtringent, proper to ©) he 
draw wounds; having much the ſame qualities Wi 
Armenian bole, See ARMENIAN and BOLE. fy 
There is alſo a SAMIAN Stone, abo; Lapis _ pr the 
the mines in the ſame iſland. —It is white, and ſtic "T 
tongue when applied to it: it is held aftringent bir gold 
ing; and is alſo uſed by the goldſmiths to burniſh the 
and give it a greater luſtre. F ancient 
SAMOSATENIANS, Sa MOSAT ENI, 4 ſect er” 
Antitrinitarians, thus called from their leader, Pau Aurdli 
moſatenus, biſhop of Antioch, under the emperor 
and Probus. | | l 
* They are alſo called by St. Auguſtin Pauliani, àn 
 _ fathers of the council of Nice, ITauaantevT6: coveral fer 
He renewed the hereſy of Artemonius, and hd = 1 
timents in common with Sabellius, &c. thous * 
from them in the manner of explaining t 
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he Father, Son, and Holy Ghoſt were but one God; king of the Mercians: ſo had St. Buriens in Cornwal, graut 
tne 7 bl | 


that the : 4 Holy Spirit had any real ſub- | ed by king Athelſtan, Anno 936; and Weſtminſter the likc, 
but . Er N — ſabhilted in . Father, | granted by Edward the Conteſſor. See FRIDSTOLII. 
= d of man ſubſiſts in his underſtanding. I | SANCTUARY, is alfo uſed in the Romiſh church for the chan- 
5 "Foiphanius will have the Samsſatenians to be real Jews, cel, or that part of the church wherein the altar is placed, 


thing more than the name of Chriſtians ; add- incompaſſed with a rail or balluſtrade. See CH ANCEL., 
NE is arguments againſt the myſtery of SANCTUM SANCTORUM. See SANCTUARY. 


without 4 


13.F Ii. 0 5 . p 0 , 0 5 
1 ny that the Jews do; pleading againſt it, with them, | SAND, a fine, hard, gravelly fort of-earth, or rather ſtones, 
5 tence of maintaining the unity of the godhead: though | _ divided into ſmall grains; of great uſe in building, and ma- 
hs not obſerve the ceremonies of the law. I ny other arts, and manufactures; as glaſs- making, plumber y, 
Their chicftain was condemned by a council held at Antioch, | foundery, Sc. See EARTH. Smet of e 

0 whereat affifted above ſeventy biſhops; and was de- There are three kinds of ſands, diſtinguiſhed by the places 
& od Rom his biſhoprick. I ubence they are drawn, viz. pit-ſand, river-fand, and fea- 
0e " | a f . E . 
CAMPSEANS, SAMPSA1, ancient ſectaries; the ſame, | , eee 
(cording to St. Epiphanius, with the Elceſaites. See EL | .. The uſe of. ſand in building, is an ingredient in mortar: 
5 I See Mok T AR. —For this purpoſe, pit-ſand is of all others 
og Sampſeans. were not properly either Jews, Chriſtians, or | the beſt ; and of pita ſand, the whitelt is always the worſt. | 


Gentiles ; though they took their name from the Hebrew, | Of river-ſand, that tound in the falls of waters is beſt, be- 
\-mes, fun; as if they adored the ſun. I | cauſe mott purged. Sza-ſand is the worlt. CY 

They acknowledged one only God; waſhed themſelves often, | Pit-ſang, as being fat and tough, is moſt uſed in walls and 
and were attached, in almoſt every thing, to the religion of vaults. —£Aver-ſand ſerves for rough-caſting. 5 

obs Jews. Many among them abſtained from eating of | All ſand is good in its kind, if when ſqueezed and handled 
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aſh * 1 it crackles; and if being put on a white cloth, it neither | 
Scaliger, after Epiphanius, will have the Sampſeans to be the | {tains nor makes it foul.— That ſand is naught, which, 14 
lime with the Eſſeni. In effect, the Elceſaites, Sampſeans, | mixed with water, makes it dirty and muddy, and which | : 
1aſſalians, and Eſeni, appear to be no more than ſo many | has been long in the air; for ſuch will retain much earth 1 
Littetent names for the fame ſect; unleſs, perhaps, the firit | and rotten humour. — Hence ſome maſons waſh their ſand 1 
added ſomething to the opinions of the laſt, See ESSE NI. ere they uſe it. FR TE 51 e 1 : 
SAN BENITO, or Saco BENITO, a kind of linen gar- The ſand of Puzzuolo, de Lorme obſerves, is the beſt in . 
ment; born as a badge, by perſons condemned by the inqui- the world; eſpecially for maritime buildings. See Pozzo- 1 
lition. See IN VISIT IoN, and ACT of Faith. a „„ „ 35 | 5 
The San Benito is in form of a ſcapular; being a broad piece Some diſtinguiſh a male ſand, which is of a deeper colour 10 
of cloth hanging down before, and behind; with two dt. than another ſort in the ſame bank or bed, called female al 
Andrew's crojles on it: it is of a yellow colour, and painted ſand. Wi | | 
over with devils, and flames, | The ſand whereof glaſs is made, is white, and gritty, full nt 
It is ſuppoſed to be an imitation of the ancient ſackcloth, of little ſparkling grains. See GL Ass. FI " 
uſed by publick penitents in the primitive church, See PE- The ſand uſed by founders, is foſſile: it is properly a yellow 190 
NITENT. | fat earth, whereot they make their moulds, for the caſting 1 


SANCTIFICAT ION, the act of ſanctihing, or making | of ſmall work ; whence it is they ſay, Ca/ting in ſand. See 
a thing holy, and ſeparate to God, See HoLINEssS and | FOUNDERY. 


SACRED. | The plumbers alſo uſe ſand to mould ſeveral of their works, 
The reformed divines define San@:fication an act of God's particularly large ſheets, — To prepare the ſand ſor theſe 
grace, whereby a man is renewed inwardly, his deſires and ' theets, they wet it lightly, ſtir and work it with a ſtick, 
affections alicnated from the world, and the man put in a | then beat and plain it. See PLUMBERY. 

| courſe of dying to fin, and living to righteouſneſs. 8 Sands may be divided into ſharp and ſoft. . 
The ſanttifying of the ſabbath, among the Jews, is of divine Sharp, or rag-ſand, is that compoſed of ſmall tranſparent 
right, or inftitution.—By ſanctißying the ſabbath, is meant, pebbles naturally found in the mountains. 

the ſpending it in prayer, praiſe, &c, not in worldly con- Of this, again, there is ſome fine and white, or grey, red- 
cerns. : : | a | diſh or brown; others coarſe, either of grieſly, or brown 
The firſt petition in the Lord's Prayer is, Hallnwed, i. e. colour, | | 
ſancti ſied, be thy name: by which is meant, let thy name be | Soft or ſmoth ſand, is that mixed with flat particles from 
ever accompanied with bleſſing, and praiſe. lime- ſtone, with mice of glittering particles, either ſilver- 

SANCTION *, SancT1o, the authority given to a judi- | like, as the ſea-ſand about the Scilly iſlands ; or gold-like, 
cial act; or that, whereby it becomes legal, and authentic. as in Cleveland. 

The word is formed from the Latin ſancire, to eſtabliſh. | SAND, in agriculture, denotes. one of the three uſual kinds of 
The royal affent gives the ſanction of ſtatutes, to all bills in | foil; which are ſand, clay, and earth, or liam. See GROUN D, 

| parliament that have paſſed each houſe thrice. See ASSENT, | CLA, EARTH, Loam, &c. | 


and PARLIAMENT. 


ARL | M. de la Quintinie attributes all the difference we find in 
Pragmatical SANCTION, See PRAGMATICAL. 


| ſoils, to the different quality of the ſands mixed in them. — 
SANCTIVITI Chorea. See CHOREA Sancti-Viti. Soft ſands, according to him, _ a ſoft, gentle earth: 


SANCTUARY, among the FZews, was the holieſt and moſt unttuous ſands, a ſtitt earth: coarſe ſands, a rough untract- 
retired part of the temple of Jeruſalem ; wherein was pre- able earth, &c. See SOIL, 

icrved the ark of the covenant ; and into which no-body was | SAND is alſo applied to dry, crumbling earths, which, want- 
allowed to enter but the high prieſt, and that only once a ing any fatneſs to bind them together, the wind eaſily breaks 
year, to intercede for the people. into duſt, and carries them away. 

The ſanctuary, called alſo ſanctum ſanctorum, or holy of holies, In this ſenſe it is that travellers tell us, the caravans in Africa 
is fuppoſed to be a type, or figure of heaven, and of Jeſus | are frequently loſt, and buried under clouds of ſand, torn up 
Chriſt the true high prieſt, who is aſcended thither to make by whirlwinds; and ſometimes heaped into mountains. The 


interceſſion for us. deſarts of Lybia are mere ſands; and hence thei ili 
Some will have it, that the whole temple was called the See DES a 1 Handi: nnd. heave thair Rerility, 


ſanctuary; and that the ſauctum ſanctorum, where the ark SANDAL, SaxpDa LIUM, e in antiquity, a rich 


= kept, was only a little chapel or oratory therein. See kind of {lipper, or, wear for the feet, made of gold, ſilk, or 
apap . ; : other precious ſtuff ; uſed by the Roman and Greek ladies; 
l s try - examine a 8 ” oy 4 57 . conſiſting of a ſole, with a hollow at one extreme to em- 

> 18 to examine it by a juſt, and equal ſcale; in regard a- brace the ancle; but leaving th =P: 
mong the Jews, it was the cuſtom for the, prieſts to keep bare. | ET OL 0 8 


ſtone weights, to ſerve as ſtandards for regulating all weigh > f thi 771 n 
0 ghts] Terence ſpeaks of this ſandal, Utinam tibi commit! 1d, 
by; though theſe did not differ from the royal, or protane ſandali : | ilar radians 
| te I with 
weights. See STANDARD, WEIGHT, „ i ſandal. ET” NY Wee det your head with her 


Sax cr UARY, in our ancient cuſtoms, denotes an aſylum, or Apollo was ſometimes called ſandaliarius, [andal-maker : 

Pe n by the prince, for the ſafeguard of mens] reaſon of which appellation = given —_ 5 
Fee Ar guilty 5 crimes. See ASYLUM. criticks: ſome derive it from a ſtreet called ſandaliarius, 
ER wn t - oo og 3222 Girthall, or Gyrthol. chiefly inhabited by /andal-makers, wherein that god had a 

* ons allo called it Frodmortel and Frid/toll. | temple: but others, with more probability, derive the name 
Lg enry the VIIIth, all our churches and church-yards of the ſtreet from, that of the god, and take Apollo to have 
— Janctuaries; and protected traitors, murderers, &c, if been thus called from his effeminate dreſs, as if he wore wo- 

tun torty days they acknowledged their fault, and ſub- mens ſandals. 2 


mitted themſelves to baniſhment; and during that time, if | SANDAL is alſo uſed for the ſhoe or ſlipper wore by the pope 
— F * 


any lay-man expelled them, he was excommunicated ; if omi 
eee veg > he was | 3 if a and other Romiſh prelates, &c. when they officiate ; being 
nlievs there __ Fay * e Joy days no man might] ſuch as is ſuppoſed to have been worn by St. Bartholomew. 


. | leuin obſ | 
St. John's of Beverly had an eminent ſanctuary, called by . was fome difference between che 


| dals of bi 1 | 
dhe Saxons, 4 4 of Peace: ſo had St. Martin's le Grand, | Foe bo vihops, prieſt, and; deacons,—Monks were nor 


in London, Ri ; a allowed to wear /andals, except in travelling; as is obſerved 
vol. I ippon had the like granted by Whitlafe, | by Du Caoge, Salmaſius, Ge. 85 | 


* . 
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SAN 


SANDAL is alſo the name of a ſort of ſlipper ſtill worn by ſe- 
veral congregations of reformed monks. 
It conſiſts of no more than a mere leathern ſole, faſtened 
with latches or buckles, all the reſt of the foot being left 
bare. 
The Capuchins wear ſandals, the Recollects, clogs : the for- 
mer are of leather, the latter of wood. | 
SANDARAC, SANDARACHA, in natural hiſtory, &c. a 
preparation of orpiment, made by fuſing it by a cloſe fire 
into a red friable maſs. See ORPIMENrT. | 
Sandaracha is the ſame with what is otherwiſe called Red 
Arſenic and Realgar. See ARSENIC and REALGAR. 
It is ſometimes alſo called Sandaracha Græcorum, in oppoſi- 


tion to the gum Sandarach. Some diſtinguiſh two ſorts of | 
by a ferment; and the . hope in of thoſe 


| Grecian Sandarac : the natural which is that above deſcrib- 
ed; and the faitious, which is only ceruſs exalted by the 
fire, and burnt into a kind of minium. Both the one and 


the other is a poiſon. See LEaD, CERvuss, and SAN- | 


DYX. 
 Gum-SANDARACH, or SANDARACHA Arabum, a white 


gum oozing out of the trunk, and thick branches of the | 
great juniper-tree, - by inciſions made in the heats of the | 


ſummer. | 

The ſmall or common juniper yields very little Sandarach : 
its fruit yields oils, waters, ſalts, ſpirits and extracts of ſome 
repute in medicine. See JUNIPER. 

The Gum-Sandarach is an ingredient in varniſh, With this 
melted in oil of turpentine is made the fiftitious varniſh now 


uſed by painters and cabinet-makers, See VARNISH.— It 


is alſo reduced into an impalpable powder, and uſed to pre- 
vent paper from imbibing ink. 

The belt is in fine white tears, free of duſt: the Engliſh, 
Swedes, c. drive a conſiderable trade therewith. Some 
will have it, that the gum of the juniper is not the right 

Sandarach, but that of the oxycedrus, or leſſer cedar. 

SAND-BAGS, in fortification, are bags holding each about 
a Cubic foot of earth, or ſand ; uſed tor raiſing parapets in 

.* haſte, or to repair what is beaten down. 

They are allo of uſe when the ground is rocky, and affords 
not earth to carry on the approaches ; becaute they can be 
eaſily brought on, and off at pleaſure. 
There are a leſſer fort, which hold half what the former 
do, and are placed upon the upper talus of the parapet, to 
cover thoſe who are behind, and who fire through the em- 
braſures, or interyals, that are between them. 

SANDEVER, or SANDIVER, the droſs of glaſs; or the 
ſcum that ariſes from the aſhes of the herb kali, uſed in the 
making of glaſs. See G Ass. | 
Some alſo uſe ſandever for the kali, or glaſs-wort itſelf, See 
KALI. 

SAND-HEAT, or Sa N D-BArT RH, denotes one of the chy- 
miſts fires; conſiſting of hot ſand, wherein herbs, flowers, 
c. are infuſed in a cucurbit. See BATH. | 
The ſand- heat is eſteemed gentle, digeſtive, and alterative. 

See HEAT and FIRE, 

SANDIVER. See the article SANDEVER. 

S AND XX, a kind of minium, made of ceruſs, or rather 
lead, calcined and rubihed ; called alſo factitiaus ſandarac. 
See LEAD and SANDARAC. 

It is of little uſe in painting; the real minium, or vermilion, 
to which it is ſubſtituted, making a much better, brighter, 
and more durable colour, See VERMILION and Mini- 


UM. | 
SANGUIFICATION, in the animal œconomy, the ac- 


tion whereby chyle is converted into blood, See CHYLE 
and BLooD. 


Sanguification ſucceeds chylification, and is followed by nu- | 


trition. See CHYLIFICATION and NUTRITION. 


Sanguification is thus effected. The chyle having paſſed the 


lacteals of the ſeveral kinds, is delivered into the blood at the 
ſubclavian ; whence the two humours paſs together to the 

ght ventricle of the heart, where being yet more intimate- 
ly mixed, they circulate together through the whole body ; 


till, after ſeveral circulations and depurations at the ſeveral | 


colatures and ftrainers of the body, they become aſſimilated, 
or, as the chymiſts call it, cohobated, ſo as only to make one 
uniform compound maſs, which appears to be nothing elſe 
but chyle altered by the artifice of nature, and exalted into 


blood. —In effect, it does not appear that any thing extra- 
neous is mixed with the circulating liquor but chyle, ex- 


cepting what was before ſeparated from it for particular oc- 
caſions; unleſs perhaps it ſhould receive ſome portion of air 
in the lungs, which is a point long diſputed, and yet ſcarce 
aſcertained. See AIR and BLooD. 

"Indeed, that there is a quantity of air mixed with the blood 
and circulating with it, is granted ; but whether this be any 
more than what was at firſt contained in the bodies whereof 

. the chyle was formed, is much doubted : the principal argu- 
ments for it, are, the neceſſity of reſpiration, and the florid 


colour the blood receives in the lungs, and firſt ſhews in the | 


pulmonary vein.—But the firſt is ſatisfactorily accounted for 

another way, See RESPIRATION, | 

The latter is chiefly ſupported by this experiment, that blood 

drawn by venæſection, and ſuffered to coagulate, upon turn- 
18 I 


* — 


See Pa RAPE T. 


SANGUINEM Enere, was an obligation which the 


SAN 


ing up the bottom, which before was black: 
expoſed to the air, acquires a florid N - now 


_ in the blood of the pulmonary vein t we ob. 
he ancients were in great perplexi 8 | 
utfication, or the place where, and the pe ſeat of ſen 


It is effected: whether in the heart, or the Whereh 


lungs ? but, according to the doctrine of the e er the 
heart, liver, veſſels, &c, contribute no * 10 n de 
PTS * hn on into blood, than the "nh to the 
changing of the muſt into wine. to th 
Sunging ne, See Heaur, Lane” 
The ancients accounted for ſanguification f 
er,—In the laſt century, when —— 2 


ſanguificatien, and almoſt every thing elſe, 


plaſtic Pow. 
introduced 
Was to be effe Qed 


3 2 - times 
ſollicitous as to the particular officina where this Ke ver 
ent was 


prepared and kept. Some would have i ; 
ſpleen, &c. but the very notion is r others the 
Of ſanguification we may admit two degrees; the 0 

mounting to no more than a confuſion, or ſuch an! hy 8 
mixture of parts, as ſuffices ſo to confound the diff == 
loured liquors, as that the whiteneſs of the chyle hank. _— 
or drowned in the redneſs of the blood, fo as ae TY 

appear in its own ſhape and colour. —This we ſu ; 3 8 
be effected by repeated circulations alone : how OW 
lations are neceſſary thereto, it is difficult to det 
The ſecond degree of ſanguification, is, when the parts of 
the chyle are ſo exalted, or comminuted and ſubril;zeg 
to loſe all tendency to a coagulatory ſeparation Ne On 
have in chyle and milk. ; 3 they 
To theſe two degrees may be added a third ei 
fibres and filaments of _ crude blood are We 
blended with the ſerum, as not to be again ſeparable Fr 

them. — This is a morbid ſanguification, ſuch as ha 2 

fevers, c. attended with a bloody ſweat, purple — * 
All theſe degrees of ſanguification, Dr. Drake makes b 
doubt, are procured by reiterated circulations, wixerein 3; < 
the inteſtine, as the progreſſive motion, conſpire to the mix. 
ing and comminuting of the adventitious parts. Doubtlef 
they have their ſtated period, wherein they are in perfection; 
though where preciſely to fix it, we do not know. : 

SANGUINE, blocdy; or a thing abounding in blood, See 
BLoop. 

SANGUENE Temperament, or . e is that where blood 
and heat predominate, Sec TEMPERAMENT, 
Sanguine conſtitutions require a frequent uſe of phlchotomy, 
Sanguine people are uſually obſerved to be briſk, bold, daring, 
and even preſumptuous. Hence ſanguine hopes, i. e. ſtrong, 
aſſured, &c. hopes. 

SANGUINE, in heraldry, the colour uſually called Murry; 
being made of red Jake, tinged with a little Spaniſh brown, 
See Mux REV and PURPURE. 

It is repreſented in engraving, by tranſverſe hatches like pur- 
| pu ; and is moſtly uſed in the coats of knights of the 
ath. 
When borne by nobles, it is rather called Sardoryx ; and in 
the coats of ſovercign princes Dragon's-Tail. 

SANGUINE Stone, Lapis SANGUINALIS, a kind of Jaſper, 

brought from New-Spain, of a dark brown colour, marked 
with ſpots of a blood-red. See JASPER. 
The Indians cut it in form of a heart, and uſe it in hzmor- 
rhages, immoderate menſes, and other fluxes of blood,— 
The patient applies it by graſping it in his right-hand, har- 
ing firſt dipt it in water. It is ſometimes alſo hung on the 
part whence the blood flows. See HEMATITES. 

SANGUINIS Periodus. See the article PER10DUs. 

SANGUIS, in medicine, &c. See BLooD. 

SAN Guis, in our ancient cuſtoms, denotes à right or power, 
which the chief lord of the fee anciently had to judge and 
determine caſes where blood was ſhed.—De murderia & ra 
tu, de igne, de Sanguine, &c. Monaſt. 3 

in 


to buy and 
hemlelves 


many Cltcy. 
ermine, 


, 


of ſome manors, as that of Grendon, were under, 
redeem their villain blood, or tenure, and make t 
freemen, See VILLENAGE. hr 
SanGuis Caprinus, or Hircinus, the blood of the . 
either wild or tame, which is prepared, with great av 
tion, to be uſed in medicifie, and ſuppoſed by many No 
very extraordinary qualities. | 1 
The principal precautions are theſe: the goat 15 _—— 
ceed four or five years of age ; it is to be fed 2 Sar — 
time with aromatic herbs, and eſpecially thoſe of . A — 
frage kind; to be drawn out of the throat, 0. been . 
by cutting them ; but neither what comes firſt, _ the lt- 
be uſed, the former being too full of humidity 1 in Jul' 
ter too thick ; the operation to be only performe * ny 
and the blood put into earthen veſſels, and _ 5 
the ſun or the ſhade; and, laſtly, bottled up to 
caſionally. ; the 
Among Ther ſpecific virtues attributed to goat T 
two moſt conſiderable are, that it cures the Perl ader, bf 
bleeding; and that it diſſolves the ſtone in my be good 
taking it in vehicles proper for thoſe __ 
it is to be extremely hard, and difficult to pulver 81x. 


7 


8 AP. 


'- in pharmacy. See DnaGon's-BLooD. 
e RIN®, * SANARDEING SYNEDRIUM, 4. 
SA ng the ancient Jews, the ſupreme council, or court - 
nee of their republic; ihe "oy diſpatched a 
airs religion, an Icy. 
=” * — 75 _ — the 1 . a council, 
aſſembly, or —_— 1 people ſitting together; from guy 
ether, and 53a leat. 2 
Many of the learned agree, that it was inſtituted oy ae 
Numbers ch. xi. and conſiſted at firſt of ſeventy gy _ - 
inſpired of the Holy Ghoſt, who judged finally of _ e 
and affairs; and that it ſubſiſted, without intermiſſion, -_ 
Moſes to Eſdras.—Others will have it, that the council o 
ſeventy elders, eſtabliſhed by Moſes, Numb. 12 xi. e 
temporary, and did not hold after his death; ad 9. : 
we find no fign of any ſuch perpetual and infallible tribun 
throughout the whole Old Teſtament. 2 
The Jews, however, contend ftrenuouſly for the antiquity 
of their great ſanbedrin: M. Simon backs and defends their 
proofs, and M. le Clerc attacks them,—Be the origin and 
eſtabliſhment of the ſanhedrin how it will, it is certain it 


Vas ſubſiſting in the time of our Saviour; that it was held 


uſalem; and that the deciſion of all the moſt impor- 
2 belonged to it. The preſident of this aſſembly 
as Called Naſi. i 
There were Len inferior ſanhedrim in Paleſtine, all de- 
pending on the great ſanhedrin at Jeruſalem. The inferior 
ſanhedrim conſiſted each of twenty tree perſons; and there 
was one in each city and town. Some ſay, that to have a 
right to hold a ſanhedrin, it was requiſite there were one 
| hundred and twenty inhabitants in the place. Where the 
inhabitants came ſhort of the number of one hundred and 
twenty, they only eſtabliſhed three judges. 
Into the great as well as the inferior ſanbedrim were admit- 
ted prieſts, levites, and laymen, of all the tribes, provided 
they were of noble extraction, rich, wiſe, without any blem- 
iſh of body, and expert in magick ; which laſt was eſteem- 


ed a neceſſary qualification, to enable them to obviate and | 


deſtroy it: very old people and eunuchs were excluded. 
In each ſanhedrin there were two ſcribes; the one to write 
down the ſuffrages of thoſe who were for condemnation 
the cther to take down the ſuffrages of thoſe who were for 
abſolution. 
Selden has a learned work on the ſubje& of the Jewiſh ſan- 
| hedrim, de Synedriis, printed at London in 1635, in three 
volumes, quarto. | : 
SANIES, in medicine, a thin, limpid, ſerous matter; iſſu- 
ing out of wounds, and ulcers: by the Greeks called Ix, 
See ICHOR. 
Galen compares it to whey: it differs from pus, which is 
thicker and whiter. See Pus. | 
SANTALUM, SaunDERs, a hard, heavy, odoriferous, 
medicinal wood, brought from the Eaſt-Indies, of ſome re- 
pute, as a drier, abſorbent, and ſweetner. 


There are ſantals of three different colours; citrine, white, | 


and red. The trees whence they are taken are all of the 
ſame kind; and it is ſuppoſed their different colours only 
ariſe from the difference of climates where they grow; 
ſome fay from the different parts of the tree they are taken 
from. 
They are all held to be a little aſtringent, to ſtrengthen 
the heart and brain, and to ſtop vomiting; and are fre- 
quently uſed in diet-drinks, and medicated ales, againſt 
ſcorbutick complaints. 
The tree is about the height of the European walnut - tree: 
its leaves reſemble thoſe of the lentiſcus; its flowers blue, 
bordering on black; its fruit of the ſize of our cherry, green 
at firſt, but blackening as it ripens, and of a faint taſte. 
The citrine-ſantal is eſteemed the beſt: it is brought from 
China, and Siam; is yellow, heavy, and of a good ſmell; 
uſed in medicine, as alſo by the perfumers. 
The white-ſantal is leſs odoriferous ; it is brought from the 
iſle of Timor. 
The red has the leaſt ſmell of the three; but is the moſt 
aſtringent; it is brought from the iſland Tamaſſarin, and 
the coaſt of Coromondel. N 
SAP &, in ſpeaking of plants, denotes Juice. See Juice, 
FLANT, ergo ae &c. 
e word is formed from the Saxon See, whic I 
— 3 and that een to Mylics from E. 
o, ſuccus, juice. Whence alſo the Latin 
„ 2 See Rog. | e = 
reulation of the Sa p. See CIRCULATION of the Sap. 
element of the SAP for &conomical uſes. See Tappins, 
AP, Or Sar, in building. To ſap a wall, &c, is to dig or | 
open a hole in the ground at the foot of a wall, &c. to 
ring it down all at once for want of ſupport. 
o ſap, according to Daviler, is to undermine a work 
with hammers, pickaxes, mattocks, &c.- viz. a bank, or 


hillock, by propping it up, digging underneath it, and then 


bu . f . . * 
Rs 42 or ſtays; or a rock, by digging a mine 


10 demoliſh the thick, firm | 
big b muck che a 6d — walls of old caſtles, ths ſap- 


SAP 


SAP, in the military art, denotes a work carried on under 
ground, to gain the deſcent of a ditch, counterſcarp, or 
the like, | 
It is performed by digging a deep trench, deſcending by 
ſteps from top to bottom, under a corridor ; carrying it as 
far as the bottom of the ditch, when that is dry, or the 
ſurface of the water when wet. 

When the covert-way is well defended by muſketeers, the 
beſiegers make their way down into it by ſapping. V. Tab. 
Fortif. fig. 21, n. 5. hen they are got near the foot of 
the glacis, the trench is carried on directly forwards ; the 
workmen covering themſelves with blinds, wool-packs, 
| ſand-bags, and mantelets upon wheels. They alſo make 
epaulements, or traverſes, on each fide, to lodge a good 
body of men. . 
The ſap is uſually made five or ſix fathom from the ſaliant 
angle of the glacis, where the men are only covered ſide- 


hurdles, and earth above them. a 
When they have forced the enemy to quit the covert-way, 
the pioneers immediately with ſand- bags, wool- packs, or 
other fences, make a lodgment, and cover themſelves as 
well as they can, from the fire of the oppoſite baſtion. 
SAPATA. See the article Zo Ara. 
SAP HEN, in anatomy, a vein which ariſing over the mal- 
leolus internus, up along the leg, and the inner part of the 
| 2 N N _ the groin, into the crural vein. 
See Tab. Anat. Angeiol. fig. 6. n. 44. ; 
It is this vein they A. open when they bleed in the 
foot, for ſuppreſſion of the menſes. 8 
It has its name, probably, from cane, manifeflus, as lying 
plain in ſight. | 
SAPHETA, in architecture, is the board over the top of a 
window, placed parallel and oppoſite to the window-ſtool at 
the bottom. 55 
SAPIENTIAL, SAPIENTIALIS, an epithet applied to 
certain books of ſcripture, calculated for our inſtruction and 
improvement in prudence, or moral wiſdom ; thus called, 


See BIBLE, c. 

The ſapiential books are Proverbs, Canticles, Eccleſiaſtes, 
the Pialms, and Job; though ſome reckon this laſt among 
the hiſtorical books. See HA GI0GRAPHER. 
SAPIENTILEA Dentes, the two laſt or inmoſt of the dentes 
molares of the upper jaw, one on each ſide; thus called 


becauſe they appear not till perſons are grown, See 
TooTHn. | 


SAPP. See the article Sap. 
SAPPHIC, in poetry, a kind of verſe much uſed by the 
Greeks, and Latins; denominated from the inventreſs 
Sappho. 
T : Sapphic verſe conſiſts of eleven ſyllables, or five feet ; 
whereof the firſt, fourth, and fifth, are trochees, the ſe- 
cond a ſpondee, and the third a dactyl, as in 

Integer vite ſceleriſq; purus, 

Non eget Mauri jaculis nec arcu. Hos. 
Three verſes of this kind, cloſed with an Adonic verſe, 
conſiſting of a dactyl and ſpondee, uſually make a ſtrophe. 
— Though we have ſome chorus's in the ancient tragic 
poets, containing a much greater number of Sapphicks ſuc- 
ceflively.—They generally run rough, unleſs they have the 
cæſure after the ſecond foot. 


SAPPHIRE, or SayPHYs, SAPPHIRUs, a precious ſtone 
of a beautiful azure, or ſky-blue colour, | 


The ſapphire is tranſparent, yet exceedingly hard, ſo as ſcarce 
to bear being engraven, 
Different colours conſtitute different kinds thereof; the 
deepeſt blues being eſteemed males, and the whiteſt females. 
The ſapphires of Pegu are the moſt eſteemed. They are 
found in the ſame mines with the rubies. There are ſome 
alſo brought from the kingdom of Calecut, Cananor, and 
Ceylon; from which laſt place we ſhould be furniſhed with 
abundance, if the king of the iſland did not prohibit all 
commerce thereof with foreigners. 
The ſoft water-ſapphires of Bohemia and Sileſia are of ſome 
account, though far inferior to the oriental ones, both in the 
brightneſs of their blue, and the firmneſs of their texture. 
Many people value the ſapphire beyond the ruby; and give 
it the ſecond place among precious ſtones, viz. that next the 
diamond : others give that place to the ruby. 
Some authors affirm, that a ſapphire being heated to a certain 
degree, between two crucibles luted together, loſes all its 
colour, and becomes perfectly white; ſo as to deceive even 
the jewellers themſelves, and make it paſs for a diamond. 
Our druggiſts ſell two kinds of ſapphires uſed in the con- 
fection of hyacinth ; the one red, the other blackiſh, The 


laſt, by reaſon of the deep tincture they give that medicine, 


are very improperly uſed there: the former are little reddiſh 
2 of the ſize of pins- heads, very hard, and difficult to 
pulverize. 

Some rank the cat's eye, oculus cati, in the number of ſap- 
Pbires. This is a gem remarkable for a fine diverſity of co- 


lours, as well as for its hardneſs, which bears a poliſh equal 


with that of the true ſapphire. 
The 


ways; for which reaſon they lay planks over-head with 


in contra- diſtinction to the hiſtorical and prophetical books, 
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The chymiſts make ſeveral preparations of ſagphire; as a 
falt, a tincture, an eſſence, a water, an oil, Sc. and there 
are few diſeaſes but they pretend themſelves able to cure by 
remedies compoſed thereof. 

The ſuperſtitious attribute ſtill more ſtrange virtues to this 
ſtone ; as, that it grows foul, and loſes its beauty, when 
wore by a perſon that is letcherous, &c. 

'Fhe rabbins hold, that Moſes's rod, and the tables he re- 
ceived on mount Sinai, were of ſapphire.—The reaſon is, 
that in the Hebrew the fineſt things are all called ſapphires; 
whence, in ſcripture, the throne of God is ſaid to reſemble 


a ſapphire. 


SAPPHIRE-RUBIES, are certain precious ſtones, between 


blue and red; which, in effect, are nothing but rubies, 
whoſe colour is not yet perfectly formed. See RUBY. 


SARABAITES®*, SarRaBAITEZ, a name anciently given 


to vagabond and ſtrolling monks. See Mo k. 

*The word is derived from the Hebrew IND /arab, to rebel. 
St. Benedict gives a frightful idea of theſe Sarabaites in the 
firſt chapter of his rule: Caſſian does not ſpeak a whit more 
favourably of them in his fourteenth conference ; nor St. 
Jerom in his letter to Euſtochium, 

Caſſian calls them, Renuitz ; quia jugum regularis diſcipline 
renuunt, 


SARABAND, a muſical compoſition in triple time; being, 


in reality, no more than a minuet, whoſe motions are ſlow, 
and ſerious. 

Saraband is alſo a dance to the ſame meaſure, uſually termi- 
nating when the hand riſes ; whereby it is diſtinguiſhed from 
the courant, which ends when the hand that beats time, 
falls. | 

The ſaraband is ſaid to be derived originally from the Sara- 
cens, as well as the chacone: it had its name, according 
to ſome authors, from a comedian called Sarabande, who 


firſt danced it in France. Others derive the name from the 


Spaniſh ſarao, a ball: it is uſually danced to the found of 
the guitarre, or caſtanettes. | 


SARCASM, Sarcasmus, in rhetorick, a keen, bitter 


irony, whereby the orator ſcofts, and inſults his adverſary. 
See IRONY. 
Such was that of the 90% to our Saviour: Thou who deſtrey- 
eſt the temple, and raiſeſt it in three days, ſave thyſelf, &c. 
of agg ſaved +” ai himſelf he pena pn 237 that 
of Turnus to a Jrojan ſlain by him, in Virgil. 

En agros, & quam bello, Trojane, petiſti 

Heſperiam metire jacens! Hac præmia qui me 

Ferro auſi tentare ferunt : fic mania condunt ] 


SARCOCELE *, Zpounay, in medicine, a fleſhy, ſcir- 


rhous excreſcence, very hard, yet indolent ; riſing up by 
little and little about the teſticles, or on the inner mem- 
brane of the ſcrotum. 

* The word is formed from the Greek gapt caro, fleſh, and 

yay tumor. 

Sometimes indeed it is painful ; in which caſe there is danger 
of its degenerating into a cancer, 
It uſually owes its origin to ſome external cauſe, as a blow, 
a bruiſe, or contuſion. Such accidents occaſion the nutri- 
tious juices to ſtop, and to be collected in great quantities in 
the relaxed or compreſſed pores of thoſe parts, by which 
means is formed that kind of tumour called ſarcocele, by 
ſome hernia carnoſa. 
It is a very troubleſome and obſtinate diſeaſe, and is fre- 
quently incurable by any other means than caſtration, or 
cutting off the teſticle, See CASTRATION. 


SARCOCOLTA, Eapraaz, a gum oozing out of a thorny 


tree, either with, or without inciſions, 


Neither authors, nor merchants are agreed as to the place 
where it grows: ſome ſay it is in Perſia, others, in Arabia 
Deſerta.— It comes either in grains, or in tears of different 
colours; ſometimes white, ſometimes yellow, and ſome- 
times red, but all equally good, provided they be very dry. 
Their taſte is bitter, accompanied with ſomewhat of a diſ- 
agreeable ſweetnels, 

It is efteemed warm, and drying; very good to conſolidate 
and heal wounds; whence its name from the Greek, capt 
fleſh, and «oa glue. 

It is ſometimes alſo uſed in collyria to ſtop defluxions, and 
take off ſpecks in the eye, 


SARCOLOGY, in anatomy, a diſcourſe on the fleſh, or 


the ſoft parts of the human body. See FLESH. 
Anatomy is divided into two principal parts; ↄfeolgy and 


ſarccigy. The firſt whereof treats of the bones, and cartila- 


es; the ſecond of the fleſh and ſoft parts. See ANAToOMy, 


SARCOMA, Lapnaua, in medicine, a fleſhy, fungous ex- 
creſcence ariſing in the noſtrils, or other parts; nearly re- 


ſembling a polypus. See Fu N Gus. 


The ſarcoma chiefly differs from the polypus, as the latter 


grows from the part by ſeveral roots; the former by one con- 
tinued root, or without any roots at all. See PoL Ps. 
Every polypus is a ſarcoma; but not vice verſa.— The ſar- 
coma frequently degenerates into a polypus. 


— 


SaRDONYX, tapzomt, a kind of precious ſtone, 


8 AS 


SARC OP HAG Us, LapuoPay O:, in antiquit #7 | | 
coffin, or grave, wherein the ancients laid th Ort of ſtope 
not a mind to burn. Sce FUN ERAI. 1 they had 

. The word, as derived from the Greek, liter 1 

fieſh-eater ; becauſe at firſt, they uſed a fort of f y ſignifes 

making of tombs, which quickly conſumed TED tor the 

Ihe quarries from whence they dug them wer — 

of Troas, named Aſum.— They had the faculty Near a city 

way. a body to nothing, fave the teeth, in fort Foe Waſte a. 
This ſtone reſembled a reddiſh pumice-ſtone 2 6 $. 

ſh taſte; they alſo made veſſels of it to cure th . 
which they put their feet, not ſuffering th : 
there too long, 

SARCOTICES *, Laproring, in medicine 

to fill up wounds and ulcers with new fleſn; 
carnatives, Such are farcocolla, dragon's-bloog g 
cenſe, &c. See INCARNATIvE and Epur orie frankin. 
*The word is formed from the Greek cups fleſh 18 

S ARDIAN, Sa RDOIN, or Lapis SAR D1us, a Dec; 
of a blood colour, half traniparent ; the ſame in None 
we otherwiſe call a Cornelian. See Corner: 3 what 

The moſt beautiful Sardians, are thoſe brought + 
Babylon : thoſe of Sardinia, whence they take © about 
are in the ſecond claſs. There are others, and tho i name, 
temptible ones, found near St. Mauro in Albania: : vi _ 
very ſmall ones, about the Rhine, in Bohemia def 74 
To give them the greater luſtre, it is uſual in ſeuing : f 
to lay ſilver-leaf Soy The Sardian is moſt 5 TY 
ſeals, as graving eaſily, yet taking a fine poliſh, TA 

| The author of the book falſely aſcribed to Albert, M 

nus, attributes ſeveral wonderful virtues to this {to1 oy 
AG ATE, Gen, Ee. N e 
SARDONIAN Laughter. See Risvs Sardenius 


ad a ſalt. 
Sout, int 

0 
wr de continue 


partly of the ſardian, and partly of the onyx. pattaking 


It is ſemi-tranſparent, and reddiſh borderine on wh 
ſomewhat like the nail of the hand: in ſome, 3 te, 
clines to A yellow. It is brought from the Eaſt-Indies =} 
rabia, and Bohemia. It was anciently much uſed for f 
veſſels. See AGATE and SARDIAN. | 18 

SARPLAR * of Moll, SARPLERA Lane, otherwiſe called 
a pocket, is halt a ſack, See Sa c k. | 

* In Scotland, it is called Serplaith. 

SARRASIN, or SARRAZIN, in fortification, a kind of 
portcullice, otherwiſe called an herſe, which is hung with 
ropes over the gate of a town, or fortreſs, and let fall in 

Caſe of a ſurprize. See HERsE and Por TCULLIce. 

SARSAPARILLA, SALSAPARILLA, or Saksa, a me- 
dicinal plant, growing in New Spain, Peru, Ge. chiefly 
uſed in decoctions, and potions for the venereal diſeaſe; be- 
ing eſteemed a great abſorbent and ſweetner ; and, on that 
ſcore, ſometimes taken as a tea, See Root. 

Its root, which is the part in uſe, divides itſelf into a great 
number of filaments, ſix or ſeven foot long; of the thick- 
neſs of a quill: it is browniſh without fide, and white with- 
in, only marked with two red ſtreaks. Its branches crecp 
on the earth, or along the trunks of other trees, &c, as the | 
ivy does. | 

To be good, it muſt be very dry, its filaments long, eaſy to 
cleave ; and, in cleaving, muſt not yield any duſt: when 
boiled in water, it muſt give it a red tincture. Some phy- 
cians much doubt the medicinal virtue of this root ; as it 
does not diſcover much, either in taſte, ſmell or tincture. 
There is another kind of ſarſa, the filaments of whole root 
are thicker, growing in the iſland Marignan, on the coat: of 
Brafil : this is not eſteemed ſo good as the former. 
There is a third kind brought from Muſcovy, whole roots 
are ſtill bigger, but good for nothing but to burn, 

SARTORIUS, in anatomy, the Taylor's muſcle ; a muſcle 

thus called, becauſe ſerving to throw one leg a- croſs the other 

See MUSCLE. 1 5 

It is alſo called Longus tibiæ, and Faſcialis ; and is an anti: 

goniſt to the poplitzzus, —See Tab. Anat. (Myol.) fg. I. l. 
49. fig. 2. u. 38. See allo the article LoNGUs. _ 
SASSAFRAS, a yellow, odoriferous wood, of à briſk, we 
matick ſcent, ſomewhat reſembling fennel ; the mo 
a tree whereof there are whole foreſts growing in Florida, 
Virginia, &c. See Woop. - 
The natives call it Pavama, the Spania 
Cinnamon-Mood; becauſe, at the conqueſt of 
under Ferdinand Soto, in 1558, they imagine 
been the true cinnamon-tree. ee d 
The lignum Saſſafras, chiefly its bark, wherein its Erle 
virtue is ſuppoſed to reſide, was formerly ſold at an | cove 
rice, to be uſed with ſarſaparilla and eſquilina, in ach 
of the venereal diſeaſe, It is very drying and hot, thous 
ot quite ſo much as the guaiacum. 5 5 

I 5, ſomewhat come ol. faſhion in families, as e 

tea, which the ſhavings of it make agreeably 4 deuiwent 

the ſcandal of being good in venereal caſes, 5 it 
to it, and prevents a deal of good being done by It. Fe 


rds and French allo, 
that country» 
d this to have 


reen- 


SARCOMPHALUM * EapuopuPakcys in medicine, Sc. a . in th ut, ſciatica, and g 
fleſhy excreſcence of the navel. He Chuiſe _—_— with thick bark, reddit, and 9 
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* eg is formed from the Greek aſk fleſh, and ep of a ſharp taſte, and a ſtrong aromatic ſmell. 8385, 
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SAT 


9 ; f our ſtatutes, denotes a kind of wear with 
$A5SE, 3 uſed in navigable rivers for the dam- 
oy ad looſing the ſtream of water, as occaſion requires, 


m_ better paſſing of boats, and barges to, and from. 


See WEAR: weſt of England, is called a Lock ; in the river 


Lee, a Turn. pile, and in other places a Sluice. See SLUICE. 


<ATELLITE;, SATELLES, Guard; a perſon attending ; 


\n another, 
12 pleaſure. See GUARD, oc. * 
Among the earſtern emperors, Satellite expreſſed the dignity 
or office of captain of the life-guard. 
The term was afterwards applied to the vaſſals of lords; 
und afterwards, to ſuch as held fees, called Sergeanties. See 
5 ANT y. 

8 1 in aſtronomy, certain ſecundary planets, mov- 
ing round the other planets, as the moon does round the 
earth; thus called, becauſe always found attending them 
from riſing to ſetting, and making the tour of the ſun to- 
gether with them. See PLANET. | : 
The Satellites move round their primary planets, as their 
centres, by the ſame laws as thoſe primary ones do round 
heir centre, the ſun,—For the phyſical cauſe of their mo- 
tions, fee GRAVITY : ſee alſo SYSTEM, : 3 
The words moon, and Satellite, are ſometimes uſed indif- 
terently ; and thus we ſay, either Jupiter's moons, or Jupi- 
ter's Satellites: but ordinarily we diſtinguiſh ; reſtraining the 
term moon, to the earth's Satellite; and Satellite to the little 

-. moons lately diſcovered about Jupiter and Saturn. See 
Moo. l : : 

'The Satellites were unknown till our time ; as needing the 

aſſiſtance of the teleſcope to render them viſible, See TE- 

LESCOPE, and ASTRONOMY. 

We do not know of any Satellites, beſides thoſe juſt men- 
| tioned; nor is there any great foundation to hope that 

more ſhall be diſcovered hereafter, as the longeſt, and the 

moſt exquiſite teleſcopes have already been applied. 

SATELLITES of Fupiter, are four little ſecundary planets, 
performing their revolutions about Jupiter, as that planet 
does round about the ſun, See JUPITER. 

Simon Marius, mathematician of the elector of Branden- 
burgh, about the end of November in 1609, obſerved three 
little ſtars moving round Jupiter's body, and proceeding a- 
Jong with him; and in January 1610, found a fourth.—In 
January 1610, Galileo obſerved the ſame in Italy; and the 
fame year publiſhed his obſervations ; from which time com- 
menced the obſervation of the circumjovial Satellites. 
Galileo, in honour of his patron, firſt called them aftra 
Medica, Medicæan ſtars: Marius, the firſt diſcoverer, 
called that next Jupiter, Mercurius Fovialis, Jupiter's Mer- 
cury ; the ſecond, Venus Fovialis, Jupiter's Venus; the third 
Jupiter Fovialis, and the fourth Saturnus Fovialts, Jupiter's 
Saturn, 

Indeed, Anthony Maria Schyrlæus de Rheita, a capuchin of 
Cologne, imagined, that, beſides the four known Satellites 
of Jupiter, he had diſcovered five more, the 29th of De- 
cember, anno 1642, and in honour of Urban VIII. the 
pope then reigning, denominated them Sidera Urbanocto- 
viana.—But upon Nauda's communicating the obſervation 
to Gaſſendus, who had obſerved Jupiter on the ſame day, 
he ſoon perceived that the monk had miſtaken five fixed 


ſtars, in the effuſion of the water of Aquarius, marked in | 


Tycho's catalogue 24, 25, 26, 27 and 28, for Satellites of 
Jupiter: whence it is no wonder they ſhould appear to the 
diſcoverer to move a contrary way to that of the reſt, vz. 
from welt to eaſt, See Epiſt. Gaſſend. ad Gab. Naud. de no- 
vem ſtellis circa Fovem viſis. 8 
Phenomena and nature of Fupiter's Sa TELL IT ESs.— 1e. They 
all diſappear in a clear ſky, when Jupiter interpoſes between 
them and the ſun ; that is, are eclipſed by him. 
Hence it follows, that they are deſtitute of light, when the 
ſun's rays, which are propagated in right lines, are inter- 
cepted by Jupiter: and hence it follows, that they are o- 
paque bodies like our moon, and are illumined by the ſun, 
And hence, ſince Jupiter does not illumine his Satellites 
when placed behind him; he himſelf, in that fide oppolite 
to the ſun, is deſtitute of all light. | 
2%, When the Satellites are interpoſed between Jupiter and 
the ſun, a round macula or ſpot is obſerved in Jupiter's 
diſk; which is ſometimes found bigger even than the Satel- 
lite itſelf. 
Hence, ſince the Satellites are opaque bodies, and are illu- 
mined by the ſun, and muſt therefore project a ſhadow, op- 
polite to the ſun; the round ſpots ſeen in Jupiter, are the 
adows of the Satellites —Hence alſo, fince the interſection 
5 the ſhadow is a circle, the ſhadow itſelf is conical: and 
ence it follows, that the figure of the Satellites, at leaſt, as 
to ſenſe, is ſpherical. 
| 3: if when the earth is between Jupiter and the ſun, any 
SIS Satellites happen to be between the ſame, its light 
ö 2 and is loſt in Jupiter's light.— Thus M. Maraldi 
=— us, that on the 26th of March 1707, through a te- 
cope of thirty-four foot, he obſerved the fourth of Jupi- 


to : 
r 8 Ho paſſing over his body, in form of a dark ſpot ; 


but it had no. ſooner got off the diſk, than it reſumed its 
uſual brightneſs. A like ſpot he obſerved on the 4th of 
April, from an immerſion of the third Satellite; but, on 
the 11th of April, upon watching an immerſion of the 
ſame Satellite, he found it appeared wholly, without leaving 
any ſpot at all. The ſame phænomenon was alſo obſerved 
at other times by M. Caſſini. „ | 
In effect, both Caflini and Maraldi have frequently obſerved 
very ſurprizing changes in the apparent magnitudes of the 
Satellites, when there was nothing in their diſtance, either 
from the. earth, ſun, or Jupiter, to occaſion ſuch varia- 
tions.—E, gr. The fourth Satellite, which is frequently the 
leaſt of all, ſometimes appears the biggeſt: and the third, 
which is ordinarily the biggeſt, ſometimes only appears e- 
qual, and ſometimes leſs, than any of the reſt. | 
Hence, ſince Jupiter's Satellites are illumined by the ſun, 
even when immerged in the light of Jupiter, and yet, not- 
withſtanding this, ſometimes appear dark, and ſometimes 
_ diſappear; there muſt be ſome changes in their atmoſpheres, 
to prevent the equable reflection of the ſun's rays, from the 
| ſeveral parts of the atmoſphere.— To the ſame cauſe it is 
owing that their ſhadows are ſometimes ſeen bigger than 
themſelves, | 
Periodical times of Jupiter's SATELLIT ES.— The periods, or 
revolutions of Jupiter's Satellites are found from their con- 
junctions with Jupiter, after the ſame manner as thoſe of 
the primary planets are found from their oppoſitions to the 
ſun. See PERIO D, Oc. 
By this method, Caſſini found the periods of the ſeveral Sa- 
tellites to be as follow. 


Firſt Satellite 1 Day 18 Hours 28 Min. 36 Seconds 
Second Satellite 3 13 18 52 
Third Satellite 7 3 59 40 
Fourth Satellite 16 18 05 06 


Diftance of Fupiter's SATELLITES from Fupiter.—As in the 
primary planets, with regard to the ſun, ſo in the Satellites, 
with regard to their primaries, the ſquares of the periodical 
times are in a triplicate ratio of their diſtances therefrom. — 
To determine the diſtance by obſervation, they meaſure 
them with a micrometer, in ſemi-diameters of Jupiter, — 
Theſe diſtances, according to Caſſini, are as follow. 

The firſt Satellite diſtant from Jupiter's centre, 
5 = ſemi-diameters of Jupiter 

The ſecond Satellite 9 ſemi-diameters 

The third Satellite I 4. 

The fourth Satellite 25 and one 3d. 
Hence, as the ſemi-diameter of Jupiter is equal to 27 2 
ſemi-diameters of the earth, the diſtance of the firſt Satellite 
from the centre of Jupiter is 166 ſemi-diameters of the 
earth; that of the ſecond 249 and a half; that of the 
third 388; and that of the fourth 884. 

Eclipſes of Fupiter s SATELLITES, See ECLIPSE, 

SATELLITES of Saturn, are five little ſtars revolving about 
Saturn. See Sa TURN. | 
The firſt was diſcovered by M. Huygens, anno 1655, March 
the 25th, by means of a teleſcope twelve foot long : the 
other four, at different times, by M. Caſſini, viz. thoſe two 
next Saturn, in March 1684, by help of Campani's Glaſſes, 
of one hundred, and one hundred and thirty- ſix foot long: 
the third in December 1672, by a teleſcope of Campani's, 
of thirty-five foot; and the fifth (that of Huygens being 
the fourth) in October x671, by a teleſcope of ſeventeen 
foot. Moſt, perhaps all, of the phznomena obſerved of Ju- 
piter's Satellites, are alſo found exhibited by thoſe of Saturn. 
Thus, they are found ſometimes bigger, and ſometimes leſs: 
the fifth is ſometimes, alſo, found eclipſed, &c. And hence, 
there 1s no doubt, but they are of the ſame nature, &c, See 
SATELLITES of Jupiter. 

The. periodical times 7 the SATELLITES of Saturn, according 

| ta MH. Caſſini, are as follow. 
Firſt Satellite 1 Day 21 Hours 18 Min. 31 Seconds. 


Second Satellite 2 17 41 27 
Third Satellite 4 13 47 16 
Fourth Satellite 15 22 41 11 


Fifth Satellite 74 N 
The diſtances of Saturn's 84 TELLI E - S from 5 centre, ac- 
cording to the ſame M. Caſſini, are as follow. 
Firſt Satellite 4 I} Semi- (I 
Second Satellite 5 3 | diam. \ 1 4 Diameter 
Third Satellite 8 FfofSa-Y1 4 of Saturn's 
Fourth Satellite 18 \ turn, | 4, ring. 
Fifth Satellite 54 Sor 10 2 
The great diſtance between the fourth and fifth Satellite, 
gave occaſion to Huygens to ſuſpect that there might be 
ſome intermediate one; or elſe, that the fifth might have 
ſome other Satellite moving round it, as its centre. 
Dr. Halley, in the Philoſophical Tranſactions, gives us a 
correction of the theory of the motion of the fourth or 


Huygenian Satellite —Its true period he makes 15 days, 22 


hours, 41 minutes, 6 ſeconds; its diurnal motion, 220 34 
38" 18"; its diſtance from the centre of Saturn, 4 diame- 
ters of 'the ring ; and its orbit to be little or nothing diſtant 
from that of the ring, interſecting the orbit of Saturn under 
an angle of 23 3 degrees, 8 
11 | SATI R. 
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SAT IR and SATIRE. See the article SATYR. 
SATISFACIENDUM capias ad. See CAPIAS. 
SAT RA PA, or SATRAPES, in antiquity, the governor of 
a province among the ancient Perſians. 
King Darius uſually walked attended by his principal lords, 
and ſatrapæ, Q. Curtius. The kingdom of Perſia was di- 
vided into ſatrapies, or juriſdictions of ſatrapæ. 
The word is originally Perſian, ſignifying, ſtrictly, admiral, 
or commander of a naval army ; but was afterwards applied 
indifferently to all governors of provinces.—In which ſenſe 
it was alſo borrowed by the Greeks, who uſed carparus in 
the ſame ſignification. 
We alſo meet with the word in ſome ancient Engliſh char- 
ters of king Ethelred; where the lords, who ſign next 
after the dukes, take the title of ſatrapes of the king.— 
Du Cange takes the word here to ſignify miniſters of the 
king. | 

SATTIN *, or SATIN, a kind of filken ſtuff, very ſmooth, 
and ſhining, the warp whereof is very fine, and ſtands out; 
the woof coarſer, and hid underneath : on which depends 
that gloſs, and beauty, which gives it its price. 

* "The word comes from the French Satin, which Menage de- 
rives further from the Latin Seta, a briſtle, or hair; others 
from the Hebrew Sadin; or from the old French Sade and 
Sadinet, handſome, genteel. 

There are ſome ſattins quite plain, others wrought, ſome flow- 
ered with gold or ſilk, others ſtriped, &c,—All the varieties in 
the fabric of ſattins are made by uſing new warps, or woots. 
The fineſt /attins are thoſe of Florence and Genoa; yet, 
the French will not allow thoſe of Lyons any thing inferior 
thereto, —T he /attins of Bruges have their warp of ſilk, and 
their woof of thread. | 
Indian ſattins, or ſattins of China, are filken ſtuffs, much 
like thoſe manufactured in Europe.—Of theſe, ſome. are 
plain, either white, or of other colours; others worked, ei- 
ther with gold, or ſilk, flowered, damaſked, ſtriped, c. 
They are moſtly valued becauſe of their cleaning, and 
bleaching eaſily, without loſing any thing of their luſtre. 
In other reſpects they are inferior to thoſe of Europe. 

F. le Comte obſerves, that the Chineſe prepare their ſattins 
in oil, to give them the greater luſtre; but this makes the 
duſt liable to hang to them. 

SATTINET*, or SaTTiNADE, a very light, thin ſort 
of ſattin, chiefly uſed by the ladies for ſummer night-gowns, 
Sc. and ordinarily ſtriped. 

*The word is a diminutive of Sattin. 

SATURANTIA, is ſometimes uſed in the ſame ſenſe as 
Abſorbents. See ABSORBENT, 

SATURDAY-STOP, a ſpace of time, in which of old it 
was not lawful to take ſalmons, in the north, viz. from 
even-ſong on Saturday, till ſun-riſing on Monday, | 

SATURN, in aſtronomy, one of the primary planets ; be- 
ing that which 1s furtheſt from the earth, and the ſun, and 
whoſe motion is the ſloweſt; thus characterized, h. See 
PLANET. 

Saturn ſhines but with a feeble light, by reaſon of its diſ- 

tance, on which account, though the biggeſt of all the pla- 

nets, it appears the ſmalleſt, See PLANET. 

The period of Saturn, or the ſpace of time wherein he re- 
volves round the ſun, which makes his year, according to 
Kepler, is 29 years, 174 days, 4 hours, 58 minutes, 25 ſe- 

conds, and 30 thirds; whence his diurnal motion muſt be 2 
minutes, © ſeconds, 36 thirds. Though de la Hire makes 

his diurnal motion 2 minutes 1 ſecond. See REVoLUTION,—' 
The inclination of his plane to that of the ecliptick, Kepler 

makes 29. 32', de la Hire, 29. 33'. See INCLINATION,— 

Its mean diſtance from the ſun is 326925 ſemi-diameters 
of the earth; and from the earth 210000 of the ſame. See 

DisTANCE,—lts ſmalleſt diameter, according to Huygens, 

is 30 ſeconds: the proportion of its diameter to that of the 

earth, as 20 to I; of its ſurface to that of the earth, as 400 


to 1; of its ſolidity to that of the earth, as I to 8000. See | 


DIAMETER and SEMI-DIAMETER, 

Dr. Halley obſerves, in the preface to his catalogue of the 
ſouthern ſtars, that he has found Saturn to have a ſlower 
motion than is aſſigned him in the tables: this irregularity, 


we may hope, is abundantly rectified in his own tables now | 


in the preſs. | 
It is doubted whether or no Saturn, like the other planets, 


revolves on his axis: it does not appear from any aſtrono- 
mical obſervations that he does; and there is one circum- 
ſtance that ſhould ſeem to argue the contrary, viz. that 
whereas the earth, and other planets, which we know do 
revolve on their axis, have their equatorial diameter greater 
than their polar, nothing like this is obſerved in Saturn. See 
EARTH. x 
The diſtance of Saturn from the ſun being ten times greater 
than that of the earth from the ſame, it is found, that the 
apparent diameter of the ſun ſeen from him, will not exceed 
3 minutes, which is but little more than twice the diameter 
of Venus.—The ſun's diſk, therefore, to an inhabitant of 
Saturn, will appear 100 times leſs than it does to us, and 
both its light and heat be diminiſhed in the ſame proportion, 


See 8uN. 
The phaſes of Saturn are very various and extraordinary, and 


3 


SATURNINIANS, or SATURNILLIANS, 2 ſect of an- 


SAT 


long perplexed the aſtronomers, who 
2 of ſuch irregularity: thus 22 * divine ti 
be ſometimes monoſpherical, ſometimes ++; y ſerved him to 
anſated, Dee and ſpherico-cu hl En ſpherica. 
gens plainly ſhews, that all theſe monſtrous ed. — But Huy. 
owing to the imperfection of the teleſcopes 4 Pearances are 
uſed. Huygens, upon obſerving him very ne author ha 
. 2 a 
much better glaſſes, reduced all his RS TE , _— ly with 
ones, viz. round, brachiated, and an fated. 8 "ce Principal 
As, &c. Dee Phages, 
One thing Saturn has peculiar to himſelf. 55 f 
ſurrounds his middle like an arch, or * wal k ring Which 
globe, without touching him any where; the dia OTIZON of 2 
of more than double that of the planet which 4 there. 
the former containing 45 diameters of the earth F e 
only 20. When raiſed enough to be out of the — Ate 
the body of Saturn, it reflects the light of the ſun v 1. 
ly. The thickneſs of the ring, Dr. Keil oberer 7 lirong. 
one half of the ſpace between its outer or convex { LOR A 
the ſurface of the planet, urtace, and 
This ring is found to be an opaque, ſolid 
even body. It was Galileo * = _ and 
Saturn was not round; but it was Huygens firſt rs " 
its inequality was in form of a ring ; the diſcover wy _ 
he publiſhed in 1659, in his Sy/ema Lan = 
rg 5g en or oy" the ring revolves round the 
its uſe and deſign are ſtill a myſtery.—PFor j 
Se, 106 Kino 28 N 
Saturn performs his courſe round the ſun, attended with fi 
ſatellites, or ſecondary planets ; the periods, diſtance wy 
whereof, ſee under SATELLITES. wad 
SATURN, in chymiſtry, ſignifies lead; in regard . 
| ſuppoſed to lie — 2 under the 3 er why 
See Leap. BIG 
SATURN, in heraldry, denotes the black colour in the coat 
of arms of ſovereign princes ; anſwering to diamond in FR 
coats of noblemen ; and fable in thoſe of gentlemen 955 | 
SABLE, c. : 
SATURNALIA, in antiquity, feaſts celebrated among the 
Romans, in honour of the god Saturn. See Fx agp, © 
The Saturnalia held three days; beginning on the 16th 
2 ſay, the 17th, and others the 18th day of Decem. 
': 9 
During the ſolemnity the ſlaves were reputed maſters; they 
were allowed to ſay any thing; and in fine, were ſerved at ta- 
ble by the maſters themſelves.—Every thing run into de- 
bauchery and diſſoluteneſs, and nothing was heard or ſeen in 
the city of Rome, but the din, riot, and diſorder of a peo- 
| 7 wholly abandoned to joy, and pleaſure. 

. Dacier obſerves, that the Saturnalia were not only cele- 
brated in honour of Saturn, but alſo to keep up the remem- 
brance of the golden age, when all the world was on a level. 
It was a piece of religion not to begin any war, or execute 
any criminal during this feaſt, 

The Saturnalia were not only obſerved at Rome, but alſo in 
Greece; and were, in reality, much older than Rome itkelf, 
Some aſcribe their inſtitution to the Pelaſgi, who were 
caſt upon the iſland of Delos; others to Hercules, and o- 
thers to Janus. Goropius Becanus makes Noah the author 
of them. Orig. lib. 4. That patriarch, he tells us, in the 
ark, inſtituted a feaſt to be held in the tenth month, in me- 
mory of this, that in that month, the tops of the mountains 
began to appear above the water; and this he makes the or! 
gin of the Saturnalia: but it is very probable the year then 
begun in autumn, and of conſequence December could not 
be the tenth month. Voſſius goes ftill higher, and will hate 
it, that the Saturn, in honour of whom this feaſt was inſti 
tuted, was Adam. ö 

S ATURNILLIANS. See the article Sa TURNINIAN. 

SAT URNINE, or SaTURNIAN, a term applied to perſons 
of dark, ſullen, melancholic compleCtions ; as being ſuppoſe 
under the predominancy of Saturn, or at whoſe births oaturn 
was the aſcendant. | 


—It i; 
Planet? 
Omena, 


cient Gnoſticks; thus called from their chief San or 
Saturninus, a diſciple of Menander, the famous Gnoſtick. 
See GNOSTICK. — 
Saturnillus taught the ſame errors with his maſter, in i, 
See MENANDRIANS. Wo 
SATYR®, SATYRUS, EATTPOE, in the heathen dag 
a fabulous kind of ſemi-god, who with the Fauns, 1 
vans, preſided over groves, and foreſts, under the dir 
of Pan. See Gop, HERO, &c. 
* The word is uſually derived from Sathe, can 
ancient Greek, ſigniſied the virile member; t 
ing ſuppoſed much addicted to laſciviouſneſs. 1 
The * were painted half men, half goats: * 
part was human, excepting for horns on the head . are 
brutal, with the tail and legs of a goat ; the whole 
with hair. | | 3 
The poets uſually confound the Satyrs, Silyans, Seni, Fats 
and Panes, See 81L ENI and FA us.  Koring o 
Nonnus, in his Dionyſſaca, makes the Satyrs the = oY 
Mercury, and a Doric nymph, called Toon, l 
us the names of ſeveral, vis. Pæminius, I hau 


| which, in ti 
heſe deities be 


S AT 


Oci Apzus, Phlegræus, Lycon, &c.—Mem- 
I 2 33 the —— of Heraclea, derives 


3 atyrs from Bacchus, and a Naiad, called Nicza. 


| de part of the dramatis perſonæ in the ancient 
pot eve. which gave riſe to a new ſpecies of poetry, 
alled ſatyrical. See the article following. ; 
were * SATYRA, Or SATIRA, in a literary ſenſe, ſigni- 
* all manner of diſcourſe wherein any perſon is repre- 
nended; but more particularly a poem, wherein mens follies, 
und vices are wittily expoſed, in order to their reformation. 
„The origin of the word has been the occaſion of a notable 
diſpute among Criticks. The common opinion, ſupported 
by Scaliger, Heinſius and Voſſius, deduces it from the Greek 
Larven Satyrs, a ſort of Sylvan deities, by the Romans 
Called Fauni, to whoſe petulancy and wantonneſs this fort 
of compoſition is ſuppoſed to bear ſome reſemblance. On 
which footing /atyr is conſidered as a poem of a wanton, 
and licentious nature, which like the Satyrs, turns things 
upſide down to find occaſion for cenſure, and ridicule. — 
Caſaubon, on the contrary, followed by Spanheim and Da- 
cier, derives the Roman /atyr not from the Grecian divinities 
called Satyrs, to which they aſſert it bears no relation, but 
from the Latin /atur, uſed for plenum full, a thing to which 
nothing is wanting. — Thus it is ſatur color *, denotes wool 
which has ſufficiently imbibed the colour, ſo that its dye 
cannot be further heightened : ſo ſatur meſſis denoted a 
lentifal harveſt ® ; and /atur geſtus, a various one .—From 
this ſatur came ſatura, which was alſo written /atira with 
an 7, as maximus for maxumus z and optimus for optumus. But 
ziura, it is to be obſerved, is an adjective, referring to a 
ſubſtantive underſtood, which here is /anx ; ſatura lanx be- 
ing the name of a baſon filled with all manner of fruits, 
which the Romans offered yearly to Ceres and Bacchus, as 
their firſt fruits. Thus the grammarian Diomedes : Lanæ re- 
ferta variis multiſque primitiis, ſacris Cereris inferebatur, & a 
copia & ſaturitate rei, ſatura vocabatur. Thence alſo the 
word ſatura was applied to other mixtures; particularly to 
a diſh conſiſting of ſeveral ſorts of meats : Quoddam genus far- 
ciminis multis rebus refertum ſaturam dicit Varro vocitari d. And 
the ſame term was alſo tranſlated to works of genius: thus, 
leges ſaturæ denoted laws conſiſting of many heads or ti- 
tles, as in Feſtus : ſatura eſt lex multis aliis legibus conferta.— 
And the ancient Gloſſ. ſatura Nouog moraz repioyuv. Such, 
e. gr. is this, Vultiſue, gubetiſue cum Fugurtha bellum compo- 
natur, 21 fadus feriatur : elephantos tradat, item omnes tranſ- 
fugas, &c.—Hence alſo a thing was ſaid per ſaturam fieri, 
when it was done haſtily and confuſedly : thus per ſaturam 
lrgem ferre, was to paſs a law confuſedly and in the lump, 
without collecting the votes.—Laſtly, /atura alfo became 
the title of ſeveral books, as of that of Peſcennius Feſtus, 
who wrote hiftorias ſaturas, or per ſaturam.— From the 
whole it is inferred, that the /atyrical pieces of the poets 
were ſo called, as being various, and A compoſi- 
tions; or as Porphyrion expreſſes it, quod multis & wariis re- 
bus hoc carmen refertum eſt.— On this principle it is urged, 
the word ſhould be written in Latin with an # or 7, /atura or 
ſatira, and in Engliſh only with an 1. They who write it 
with a y, do it as ſuppoſing with Scaliger, and others, that 
the Sylvan Satyri gave name to this compoſition, and that 
from Satyrus came ſatyra, which Caſaubon labours hard to 
_ diſprove, by ſhowing, that from /atyrus could never be 
formed /atyra, but ſatyrica, and by explaining the great 
difference between the Greek /atyric poems and the Roman 
ſatire. —Scaliger nevertheleſs defends the ancient etymon 
from the Greek Zaxrvpoc, which he makes the origin of the 
Latin /atur, ſatura lanx, &c. which according to Sim were 
appellations firſt uſed in the ſacrifices and ceremonies of 
Bacchus, where /atyrs were rehearſed : Non a ſatura wel lege 
wel lance difta eft, ut fruſtra ac temere ſatagunt grammatici ; 
quin has a ſatyris dictas puto: cum lancibus enim prodibant, 
& caniſtellis pomorum omni genere plenis, quibus nymphas al- 
licerent *,—In effect, ſatyrical poetry, according to this cri- 
tick, may be naturally enough deduced from the wantonneſs 
of the Satyrs: and what confirms it is, that Earvpicus is ren- 
dered in ancient gloſſes by ludio; and ſatyrical, by ludicrous, 
ſportive, &c. Thus Seneca's /atyr is called /udus, and Ho- 
race and Perſius uſe ludere for ſcribere ſatyras f.— V. Plin. 
Hit. Nat. 1. 30. c. 10. b Sever. in AMtna. v. 12. ©Manil. 
I. 5. v. 480. 4 Diomed. 1. 3. *Scal. Poet. 1. 1. c. 12. f V. 
Dan. Heinſ. de Satyr. Horatian. 1. 2. Lugd. 1628, 120 Fab 
R ms p. 2248. _ ; 
atyr bears a near affinity to raillery, ridicule, lampoon, li- 
bel, &c. and ſtands oppoſed to ds, See Lana P A 
NEGYRIC, &c,—T he reaſon why ſatyrs generally pleaſe, 
L tire ag W ou to be, becauſe the 
2 commonly true, and the latter falſe.—J. Journ. 
5 Scav, T. 8 1. p. 294. 
Horace calls his two books of Satyrs, indifferently either 
Sermones, or Satyræ, two words which at firſt ſight preſent 
very different ideas. See SE RMON Es. 
he chief ſatyriſis among the ancients are, Horace, Juvenal 
= ben among the moderns, Regnier and Boileau in 
5 nch; and Dryden, Oldham, Rocheſter, Buckingham, 
* Young, &c. among the Engliſh. 
1 fatyr ought to be lively, pleaſant, moral, and full of ya- 
ty, wherein Juvenal and Horace excelled, though their 
80 . ought not to be read without caution.— Among the 
2. area requiſite in a /atyri/?, one of the moſt eſſential 
$900-nature : all the ſentiments which are beautiful in this 


ay of writing muſt proceed from that quality in the au- 


thor. It is good- nature produces that diſdain of all baſeneſs, 
vice and folly, which prompts the poet to expreſs himſelf 
with ſmartneſs againſt the errors of men, but without bit- 
terneſs towards their perſons. It is this quality keeps the 
mind in equanimity, and never lets an offence unſeaſonably 
throw a man out of his character. When Virgil ſaid, he 
that did not hate Bavius might love Mzvius, he was in per- 
fe good humour, and was not ſo much moved at their ab- 
ſurdities, as paſſionately to call them ſots, or blockheads in 
a direct invective, but laughed at them with a delicacy of 
ſcorn, without any mixture of anger.—The beſt good man 
with the worſt-natured muſe, was the character among us of 
a gentleman as famous for his humanity, as his wit, In 
reality, the ordinary ſubjects for ſatyr are ſuch as incite the 
greateſt indignation in the beſt tempers, and conſequently 
men of ſuch à make are beſt qualified for ſpeaking of them: 
ſuch men can behold vice and folly, when they injure per- 
ſons with whom they are wholly unacquainted, with the 
ſame ſeverity as others reſent the ills they feel themſelves. — 
In all the writings of Horace and Juvenal, there is not one 


ill-natured expreſſion; not one ſentence of ſeverity which 


does not apparently proceed from the contrary diſpoſition.— 
F. Tat: N* 242; I; 4. Þ. 219. Jo 7 

Satyr may be divided with regard to the meaſure, and kind 
of verſe, as well as the manner of the poem, and the cha- 
racter, into narrative, dramatick, mixed, &c. 

Narrative, is a ſimple narration or recital of abuſes in the 
poet's own perſon.—Such is the firſt of Juvenal. | 
Dramatic, is that wherein ſeveral perſons diſcourſe together ; 
whether they be nameleſs, as in the firſt of Perſius; or have 
names, as of Catius and Damaſippus. 

Mixt, is compounded of both the former ; as that fine one 
of Horace, [bam forte via ſacra. 

Grave, and animated, which inveigh with warmth and ear- 
neſtneſs againſt corruption, and vice in every ſhape.—As 
thoſe of Juvenal and Perſius. 

Sportive, and lighter, which ſeem to play with mens follies, 
but in playing omit no opportunity of making them feel the 
laſh.—Such are thoſe of Horace, hence ſaid to be ſermon; 


propiora. 


The grave ſort brandiſhes a naked ſword ; the ſportive pre- 
ſents a thyrſus, like that of the ancient Satyrs ſurrounded 
with vine leaves, with which it ftabs unawares.—The heat 
of the former ſometimes degenerates into fury, and indigna- 
tion; and the calmneſs of the latter ſometimes ſinks to mere 
raillery, But between the two extremes are a great num- 
ber of intermediate ſpecies and degrees. The former, eſpe- 
cially when dictated by paſſion, is much eaſieſt: nothing is 
more difficult than to make people of taſte laugh, even at 
the expence of others. The attaining of this muſt be the 
fruit of genius and talents, rather than rules: perhaps it may 
be unneceſſary to explain either; ſince vanity, ſelf-love, 
and even malice are maſters more than ſufficient for a poet 
who wants not wit, and judgment. Thus Juvenal: S7 na- 
tura negat, facit indignatio verſum ; and Boileau : La colere 
ſuffit & vaut un Apollon.— V. Mourg. Trait. de la poeſ. 
Franc. c. 4. Mem. de. Trev. Nov. 1723. p. 21 50. | 

In peruſing the writings of the two leaders of the two ſorts 
of /atyr laſt mentioned, it may not be unneceſſary to con- 
ſider, that they lived in very lifforent times: Horace was in- 
timate with a prince of the greateſt goodneſs, and huma- 
nity; and his court was formed after his example: therefore 
the faults that poet falls upon were little inconliſtencies in 
behaviour, falſe pretences to politeneſs, or impertinent affec- 
tations of what men were not fit for. Vices of a coarſer 
ſort could not come under his conſideration, or enter the pa- 
lace of Auguſtus.— Juvenal, on the other hand, lived under 
Domitian, in whoſe reign every thing great and noble was 
baniſhed the habitations of the men in power. Therefore 
he attacks vice as it paſſes by in triumph, not as it breaks 
into converſation. The fall of empire, contempt of glory 
and a general degeneracy of manners, are before his eyes in 
all his writings.—In the days of Auguſtus, to have talked 
like Juvenal had been madneſs, or in thoſe of Domitian 
like Horace. Morality and virute are every where 9 
mended in Horace, as became a man in a polite court, from 
the beauty, propriety, and convenience of purſuing them: 
vice and corruption are attacked by Juvenal in a ſtyle which 
denotes, he fears he ſhall not be heard unleſs he calls to them 
in their own language, with a bare-faced mention of the 
villanies and obſcenities of his contemporaries.—Y, Jail. 


T. 4. N. 242. p. 219. /eqg. 
The Italians divide . ſerious, as that in common 
uſe ; and Jocoſe, giocoſa, which they alſo call berneſca, and 
we burleſque. See BURLESQUE. ; 
Their chief /atyri/ts in the + 4rd way are, Dante (whom 
they particularly call Principe Satirico) Arioſto, Aretine, Er- 
cole Bentivoglio, Luigi Alamanni, Jacobo Soldani, Lorenzo 
Azzolino, Salvator Roſa, Lud. Adimari, and Benedetto 
Menzini ,—Thoſe who have excelled in the jocoſe kind are 
Franceſco Berni * inventor of it) Mauro, F irenzuola, 
Caſa, Coppetta Varchi Laſca, Caporali o, &c,—a V. Rian- 
chin della Satira Italiana, P. I. p. 9. Giorn. de Letter d Ital. 
T. 20. p. 306. Id. ibid. P. II. p. 25. Giorn. p. 310. 7: 
atyr 
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Satyr is divided into general, which is levelled at common 
abuſes wherein numbers are equally intereſted : and per/onal, 
which points out and expoſes particular characters.— Which 
laſt, as it affects mens reputation, on which their intereſt 
greatly depends, is ſcarce diſtinguiſhable from defamation, 
and ſcandal. See IN F AMous and SCANDAL.- | 
To this laſt claſs belong moſt of thoſe which bear the title 
of Anti: as the Anti-Baillet of Menage, with which M. 
Baillet was ſo ſtung, that he compoſed a treatiſe expreſs on 
perſonal ſatyrs which bear the title Anti; to ſhew the immo- 
rality, and unlawfulneſs of them, 2nd their contrariety to 
the precepts of the goſpel. See AN TI. 
It is further objected to this kind of ſatyr, that a publick 
detection, far from producing the effect it is deſigned for, re- 
formation, is apt to drive men to deſperation, and harden 
them in their courſe. The excellent author of the treatiſe 
of the Government of the Tongue, ſpeaking of uncharitable 
truths, ſays, a diſcovery of this kind ſerves not to reclaim, 
but enrage the offender, and precipitate him into farther de- 
grees of ill. Modeſty and fear of ſhame is one of thoſe na- 
tural reſtraints which the wiſdom of heaven has put on man- 
kind: and he who once ſtumbles, may yet by a check of that 
bridle recover himſelf again. But when by a publick detec- 
tion he is fallen under that infamy he feared, he will be then 
apt to diſcard all caution, and to think he owes himſelf the 
utmoſt pleaſures of vice at the price of his reputation. —Nay, 


perhaps he advances farther, and ſets up for a reverſed ſort of 


fame, by being eminently wicked: thus he who before was 
but a clandeſtine diſciple, becomes a doctor of impiety.— 
Doubtleſs it was this ſort of reaſoning that induced our wiſe 
legiſlators lately to repeal the law which put the brand of in- 
famy in the face of felons.—In effect, where crimes are e- 
normous, the delinquent deſerves little pity, yet the reporter 
may deſerve leſs. —Y. Tatl. Ne. 74. T. 2. p 154. ſeq. See 
alſo N®. 76. p. 166. /eg. | 
Greek SATYR.—Caſaubon makes a diſtinction between the ſa- 
tyrical poetry of the Greeks, and the /atyr of the Romans, 
which he maintains was peculiar to themſelves ; in which 
alſo he ſeems to be juſtified by Quintilian. Satyra quidem tota 
noftra eft, in qua primus inſignem laudem adeptus Lucilius a. 
Which ſame Lucilius is alſo expreſly ſaid by Horace to have 
been the firſt /atyrical poet b. 
——£/ Lucilius auſus 
Primus in hunc operis componere carmina morem. 
For a like reaſon Horace calls /atyr, Græcis intaftum carmen, 
a ſort of poetry unknown to the Greeks. Spanheim in his 
fine preface to the Cæſars of the emperor Julian, has ſhown 
five or ſix eſſential differences between thoſe two poems. 
The Greeks chiefly reprehended vice, &c. in their drama's ; 
though they had alſo a ſort of narrative poems called Silli, 
like the Roman and our ſatyrs. Theſe Silli were cutting, 
or farcaſtick poems, as may be eaſily ſeen by the fragments 
of Timon's Salli; with this difference, that the Greek $1; 


were parodies from one end to the other, which cannot be 


ſaid of the Roman ſatyr. Or if we find ſometimes a paro- 


dy, it is what the poet did not deſign, and conſequently the | 
arody does not make the eſſence of /atyr, as it does that of 


the Sillid.— 2 V. Quint. [/?. Orat. I. Io. c. I. d Hor. Sat. I. 

J. 2. v. 62. I. Caſaub. de Satyrica Græcor. Posſi & Roma- 

nor. Satyra. I. 2. Par. 1605. — See Maſcov. Exerc. Prior. in 

Florat. Satyr. & 10. Langheinrich Diff. de Timon. Sillograph. 

Lipſ. 1720. & 1721. Stoll. Introd. ad Hiſt. Liter. P. I. c. 5. 
8 | 


F notwithſtanding all this, followed by ſome of the 
lateſt and beſt criticks, ſcruples not to derive the ſatyrical 
poetry of the Latins from that of the Greeks. According 
to theſe authors, /atyr in its origin was a ſort of interlude 
in tragedy, wherein goat-footed Sazyrs were introduced to 
alleviate the diſtreſs, and with their jeers and humour diver- 
fify the ſolemnity of the tragick ſcene: much like the mimes 
in comedy, and the feſcennines in the Atellan ſports. See 
SATYRICAL, | | | 
At firſt it was only in the tragedies exhibited in the feaſts of 
Bacchus, that Satyrs, the ſuppoſed companions and prieſts of 
that god, were introduced : but afterwards they made a part 
in the ſolemnities of the other deities. So that ſahr, in its 
firſt inſtitution, was wholly dramatick.—V. Scalig. Poet. l. 
I. C. II & 12. See alſo the article SATYRICAL, 

Roman SAT YR, —Dacier, after Caſaubon, traces the inſtitution 
of the Roman ſatyr very minutely ; and diſtinguiſhes three 
ſpecies or ſtates of it: the firſt dramatickh, the ſecond nar- 
rative, the third that called the Varrenian or Menippean 
 ſatyr. 

The ancient Romans had been without any ſcenical enter- 
tainments for almoſt four hundred years ; till chance and 
merriment in one of their feſtivals gave riſe to the ſaturnine 
and feſcennine verſes, which for ſome years ſupplied the 
place of theatrical performances. Theſe verſes were rude, 
and without any meaſure, being extemporary, and the pro- 
ductions of a ſavage people, who had no other inſtructors 
than the fumes of wine. Accordingly they were ſtuffed 
with groſs railleries, and accompanied with geſticulations and 
dances. An idea of them may be formed by conceiving a 


knot of country fellows, dancing in a hobbling manner, | 


3 


toſſing about their home- ſpun jokes, and ex 


imitate the character of the ancient Gre 


This /ahr was not only a miſcellany of different ſorts of 


Latin. Seneca's poem on the death of Claudius, Petroniuss 


the Catholicon of Spain, the Moriæ Encomium of Eraſmus, 


SAT YRICAL, ſomething relating to, or that partakes of 


| monſters, and even beaſts: the whole making 2 * 


SAT 


ther's failings. Thus Horace, Epiſt. 1. 1; Poſing exth G 
Feſcennina per hunc inventa licent;a ag 
Verſibus alternis opprobria ruſtica fudit = 
The ancient Roman /atyrs then were à . 
farces, where ſpectators and actors were indiffe f nnocent 
And thus they continued till the time of I. ently rallied, 
cus, who firſt attempted to write plays in j vs Androgj. 
Greeks. This new entertainment appearing eg o 
perfect, drew crowds of ſpectators, which, _ noble ang 
ſatyrs to be neglected for ſome time; but th ccaſioned the 
wards reſumed, and tacked to the ends of wt Mere after. 
like the modern farces. They were annexed medies, much 
to the Atellane pieces, and on this e the Recultarly 
name Satyrs for that of Exodia, which the er ther | 
tained. See EXODIUM. euer after r. 
After Livius Andronicus, Ennius havi 
neſs of the Romans for /atyr, imagined 3 the eager. 
commodated to the theatre, but retaining "gar e 
and pleaſantry of the theatrical /atyr, would 7 Tailtery, 
ceſs. Accordingly, he wrote diſcourſes under Fog 8 
Satyrs, in which he took the liberty of mixing ſe TEE 
of verſe together, as hexameters with iambick 3 ee 
trochaic tetrameters. In theſe pieces were ks _ 
variety, raillery, alluſions, fables,” and even dialo the fame 
word every thing that conſtituted the character Fa n 
ty of the firſt /atyrs, except the dancing and mulick 2 
cuvius ſucceeded, who alſo writ ſatyrs in e = 
uncle, or according to others, his grandfather Enna, Wh 
Pacuvius was in his prime, Lucilius was born 80 10 
compoſed ſatyrs, ſomewhat of a new turn, endeavouring . 
which the Romans had but an N ” th of 
own ſatyrs. This ſeems to be what Horace > oe "5 
he ſaid, Satyr. 1. lib. 2. . 8 
ö : Quid, cum % Lucilius auſus 
Primus in hunc operis componere car mina morem. 
He could not mean, that the Romans had no ſatyrs befor 
Lucilius, ſinee that poet was preceded by Ennius and * 
vius, whom he imitated. Horace's defign was only to hint 
that Lucilius's manner and turn was new, that he had em- 
belliſhed this poem, inſomuch that he might be looked upon 
as its firſt author. But in fact, Lucilius only added to it a 
little more politeneſs and ſalt, without other alteration. And 
though like Ennius he did not mix together ſeveral forts of 
verſe in the ſame piece, yet he compoſed different yoems 
ſome of which were entirely hexameter, others iambic, and 
others trochaic, as appears from his fragments, eg 
The third kind of /atyr was the Varronian or Menitjean, fo 
called from its author Varro, the moſt learned of the Ro- 
mans, and becauſe in this he imitated the manner of Me- 
nippus the Gadarenian, a cynic philoſopher. 


a fort of ; 


verſe, but was alſo interlarded with proſe, and Greek, and 


Satyricon, Lucian's Dialogues, the Golden afs of Apulcius, | 
and the Cæſars of the emperor Julian, are ſo many ſatyrs in 
the Varronan taſte. To the ſame head may allo be reterred 


the Don Quixot of Cervantesb, the Advertiſements from 
Parnaſſus of Boccalini, the Tale of a Tub by Dr. S. &.— 
V. Dacier Diſcours ſur la Satire, in Mem. de Liter. del d. 
cad. R. des Inſcr. T. 3. p. 246. ſegg. And in the preface to 
his verſion of Horace's Satyrs, *V. Rapin Reflex ſur la Put 
en Partic. & 28. Oeuv. Diverſ. T. 2. p. 205. eg. 


the nature of ſatyr. See SAT YR. | 

We have /atyrical poets ; 4 preachers, as South ; ch 
rical hiſtorians, as Burnet and Mezeray ; ſatyrical philoſo- 
phers, as Apuleius and Montaign.—lIn the heathen theolog), 
we find a ſatyrical god, viz. Momus : Homer in his Ther- 
ſites gives the character of a ſatyrical courtier. The Dutch 
have been charged with /atyrical prints, and medals; which 
have ſometimes coſt. them dear. | ? 
Satyrical poetry had its origin at Athens ; though its pe- 


fection be owing to the Romans. According to father 


Mourgues, and Bianchini e, it was at firſt a ſort of tragedy 
ated at the feaſts of Bacchus, wherein ſatyrs were w_ 
duced converſing with heroes. Burette rather takes it : 
a ſort of paſtoral farce tacked to the ends of tragedies : - 
of the chief ornaments of it was a wild, garen e 
dance performed by ſatyrs, and called Sicinniss. _ 7 
ING. —* Mourg. Trait. de la Poeſ. Franc. C. 4. r 5 
Trev. Nov. 17 23. p. 2149. * Bianchin. Della Satira Ita = 
P. I. p. 5. ſeq. Giorn. de Letter d Ital. T. 20. b 
© Buret. Mem. 2. ſur la Danſe, in Mem. Acad. 2 10 
T. 2. p. 163. 4 Buret. I. c. Averan. Prælecl. ap. Bibl. 

T. 23: „ | £ 
The 7 ſhews of the Greeks were through r. 
rades: the actors herein were diſguiſed variouſly, 7 * 
the habits of Satyrs, Sileni, Centaurs, Mznades, an | 
of Bacchus's crew; while others perſonated eee 


romantick and extravagant than any thing on t 


perhaps ſome of our late groteſque pantomime 
lg rand a . The only piece of the kind now extant 
— RTKANY of Euripides b-—2 V. Boind. ſur les Maſg. & 


| Theatr. des Anc. in Mem. Acad. R. Inſcr. I. 5: 
4 7 188. 85 V. Fabric. Bibl. Græc. 1. 2. c. 18. § 2. 


3 ' the article FOUNTAIN: 
Lyle Fountain. See the article 5 5 
MATTY] or SATYRIUM, a root called by this name, 


ION 
SATYR : fancied promotion of Juſt, but Mr. 


e of its 4h 
aan diſtinguiſheth this from the orchis, ab 
Dale ranks it under that tribe. It p-fles for a great cor — 
and reſtorer; but its ſhape, reſembling the human teſticles, 
ſeems to be the chief foundation of its virtues. 8 

SAVAGES®, or Sa TVA O Es, wild, barbarous people, with- 
out any fixed habitation, religion, law or policy. See BA R- 


IAN. f 8 i 
: '* The word is formed from the Italian ſalvagio, of Jalvaticus, 


elvaticus, or filvaticus, which we find uſed in the barbarous 
Latin for fitveſtris, belonging to the woods. 

A great part of America is peopled with ſavages : many, 
ſome ſay moſt, of the ſavages are Anthropophagi. dee AN- 


THROPOPHAGT. : 
cAVANT. See the article SCAVANT. 


——white SAUCE WHITE. 
SAUCIDGE Tee the articles 38 BITE: | | 
SAUCISSE, SAUSAGE, in the military art, a long train 
of powder ſewed up in a roll of pitched cloth, about two 
inches in diameter; ſerving to ſet fire to mines, or caiſſons. 
See MINE, &c. 

The length of the ſauciſſe is to extend from the chamber of 
the mine, to the place where the engineer ſtands to ſpring 
the mine. See CHAMBER. | 
There are uſually two ſauci/ſes to every mine; that if the 
one ſhould fail, the other may take effect, 

CAUCISSON *, in fortification, a kind of faggot made of 
thick branches of trees, or of the trunks of ſhrubs bound 
together : whoſe uſe is to cover the men, and to ſerve as 
epaulements. See EPAULMENT. ms 

*The word is French, and ſignifies literally, a big ſauſage. 
See SAUSAGE. 

The ſauciſſon differs from a faſcine, which is only made of 
the ſmall branches, and by its being bound at both ends, 
and in the middle. See FASCINE. : 

Anciently, they made the ſauciſſon 46 foot long, and 15 foot 
thick; ſince, it is uſually 23 foot long, and 12 thick; bound 
ſtrongly together with three bands ſtrengthened with iron. 
SAVE Appearances. See the article APPEARANCE, 
SAVER DE FAULT, in law, ſignifies to excuſe a fault: 
as when a man having made default in court, comes after- 
wards, and alledges good cauſe why he did it; as impriſon- 
ment at the time, or the like. See DEFAULT. 
SAVIOUR.—Order of St. SAvIOUR, is the name of a reli- 
gious order founded by St. Bridget, about the Year 1344; 
thus called from an opinion, that Chriſt himſelf, the Saviour 
of the world, preſcribed the rules and conſtitutions thereof. 


Brigittins. 

Their origin was thus: Wilpho prince of Nericia, to 
whom St. Bridget had been married, being dead at Arras, 
in his return from Galicia; the widow thought of nothing 
but devoting herſelf to a religious life; and accordingly 
ſoon after, built the monaſtery of Weſtern in the dioceſe 
of Lincopen in Sweden, where ſhe entered herſelf. 

By the conſtitutions of this order, it is principally appointed 
tor women, who are to pay a particular honour, and ſervice 
to the virgin.ä— The monks are only to afford them the ſpi- 
ritual aſſiſtances they may need, to adminiſter them the ſa- 
craments, Qc. | 


and that of monks to thirteen, according to the number of 
apoſtles, whereof St. Paul makes the thirteenth. Four of 
them are to be deacons, to repreſent the four doors of the 
church, and eight converts; the whole number making ſe- 
venty-two, the number of the diſciples of our Saviour. | 
Setting aſide theſe circumſtances, and the habit; this order 
5 under the rule of St. Auguſtine.—It was approved of by 
Urban V. and ſeveral ſucceeding popes. In 1603, Clement 
VIII. made ſome alterations in it, on account of the double 
monaſteries which then began to be built in Flanders, &c. 
SAULTS. See the article SALT. 
SAUNDERS. See the article SANTALUM. 
SAVOR, or SA voukx, SAPOR. See the article TASTE. 
SAUSAGE x, or SAUCIDGE, a term of ſome ſignificancy 
in commerce; denoting a popular food prepared of ſome 
crude meat, uſually either pork or veal ſhred ſmall, ſeaſoned 
and put up in a ſkin, in manner of a pudding. 
The word comes immediately from the French /auci/?, 
which ſignifies the ſame, formed of the Italian ſalficcia, 
and that according to Salmaſius from the Latin falſicium 
wrote for /a/ſum, ſalted. | | 


© moſt eſteemed confection of this kind, is the Bologna 


i3 made with moſt ſucceſs in ſome cities in Italy, particu- 


larly Bologna, Venice, &c, whence great quantities are ex- 
ported to other places, | 


They are alſo called, from their foundreſs, Bridgetins, or | 


The number of nuns is fixed to ſixty in each monaſtery, ; 


Jauſage, which is much thicker than the common one, and | 


S A W 


It is made of raw pork, well beaten in a mortar, with 4 
uantity of garlick, pepper in the grain, and other ſpices: the 
talians are furniſhed with a great part of the ſkins or guts for 

their ſauſages from England: the quantities of that commio- | 

dity yearly exported; are greater than one would imagine. 


SAUSAGE, in war. See the article Sa uciss E. 

SAU T, in the manage. See the article Sa Ls. 

SAW, SERRA, an inſtrument ſerving to divide into pieces, 
divers ſolid matters; as wood, ſtone, miarble, ivory, c. 
See Sa WIN G. 

The /aw is one of the moſt uſeful machiries, in the mecha- 
nick arts, ever invented : the fable, which is perhaps founded 
on ſome ſurer tradition, atttibutes the invention thereof to I- 
carus ; who, vying with his father Dædalus, enriched the riſ- 
ing arts with ſeveral diſcoveries.—lIt is added, he took the firſt 
| hint from the ſpine or backbone of a flat fiſh, ſuch as the ſoal. 
The ſaw is made of ſteel, with teeth; but thoſe differently 
filed, and turned, according to the uſe it is deſigned for.— 
There are alſo a kind of ſaws without teeth, uſed in the 
ſawing of marbles and other ſtones. 5 
The beſt ſaws are of tempered ſteel, ground bright and 
ſmooth ; thoſe of iron are only hammer-hardned : hence, 
the firſt, beſides their being ſtiffer; . are Iikewiſe found 
ſmoother than the laſt.— They are known to be well ham- 
mered by the {tiff bending of the blade; and well or evenly 
ground, by bending equally into a bow. * 
The edge, wherein the teeth are, is always thicker than the 
back, in regard the back is to follow the edge. — The teeth 
are cut and ſharpened by a triangular file; firſt fixing the 
blade of the ſaw in a whetting- block. ? 
When filed, the teeth are to be ſet, that is, to be turned 
a-ſkew, or out of the right line, to make the wider kerf or 
fiſſure, that the back may follow the better. This is done 
by putting an inſtrument, called a ſaw-wr/t, between every 
other two teeth, and giving it a little wrench, which turns 
one of the teeth a little towards you, and the other a little 
from you.— The teeth are always ſet ranker for coarſe cheap 
ſtuff, than for hard and fine; in regard the ranker the tooth 
is ſet, the more ſtuff is loſt in the kerf; and if the ſtuff be 
hard, the greater the labour of ſawing it. | | 
The workmen, who make the greateſt uſe of the ſaw, are, 
the ſawyers, carpenters, joiners, eboniſts, ſtone-cutters, car- 
vers, ſculptors, &c. The lapidaries too have their ſaw, as 
well as the workers in moſaick; but theſe bear little reſem- 
blance to the common ſaws. See LAPIDARY and Mos A- 
ICK work. | 158 5 

But of all mechanicks, there are none have fo many ſaws 
as the joiners, nor of ſo many different kinds. The chief 

are as follow. 

Pit-ſaw, a large two-handed ſaw, uſed to ſaw timber in 

pits.—It is ſet rank for coarſe ſtuff, fo as to make a kerf or 

fiſſure of almoſt a quarter of an inch; but for finer tuff, finer. 

Whip-ſaw, which is likewiſe two-handed, uſed to ſaw ſuch 

large pieces of ſtuff as the hand-ſaw will not eaſily reach. 

Hand-ſaw, is made for a ſingle man's uſe : of which there 

are various kinds; as the 

Bow or Pee e furniſhed with cheeks; by the twiſted 

cord and tongue in the middle thereof, the upper ends are 

occaſionally 3 cloſe together, and the lower ſet the fur- 

ther apart. e 

Tenon-ſaw, which being very thin, has a back to keep it 

from bending. | 

Compaſs-ſaw, which is very ſmall, and its teeth, uſually, 

not ſet; its uſe is to cut a round, or any other — 

kerf: hence, the edge is made broad, and the back thin, 
that it may have a compaſs to turn in, 

The chirurgeons likewiſe uſe a Sa w, to cut off bones.—Tt 

is to be very ſmall, and light, in order to be managed with 

the more eaſe and freedom : the blade exceedingly fine, and 
the teeth exquiſitely ſharpened ; to make its way more gent= 
ly, and yet with more expedition in amputations of legs, 

arms, &c. y 

The SAW is alſo a gardener's inſtrument, uſed in the pruning 
of trees, &c.—lt is chiefly applied in the cutting of old, dry, 

and, conſequently, hard woods, whether roots or branches, 

which might ſpoil the pruning-knife ; and big branches, &c. 

which the knife could not well take off at one ſtroke. 

Except on theſe occaſions, Quintiney will have us always 

uſe the knife, rather than the ſaw. See PRUNING, 

SAWING, the application of the ſaw, in the dividing of 

timber, &c, into boards, c. See Saw. 

There are wind-mills, and water-mills, which do the office 

of ſawing wood, with infinitely more expedition, and eaſe 

than is performed by the hand. See MiLL,—They con- 
fiſt of ſeveral parallel ſaws, which are made to riſe and fall 
perpendicularly, by means of one of the grand principles of 
motion.—A very few hands are here needed, viz. only to 
puſh forward the pieces of timber, which are laid on rollers, 
or ſuſpended by ropes ; in proportion as the ſawing advances, 

Theſe mills are frequently found abroad; and were lately 

begun to be introduced in England ; but the parliament, in 

conſideration of this, that they would ſpoil the ſawyers 
trade, and ruin great numbers of families, thought fit to 


OL, II ; | | | [ | 


ſuppreſs them, 
11G M. 
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M. Filibien mentions a kind of long ſaws, invented by one 
Miſſon, inſpector of the marble quarries in the Pyreneans ; 
by means whereof ſtones are ſawed even in the rock itſelf 
whence they are taken, —He adds, that ſome of them are 
twenty-three foot long : but does not deſcribe either their 
form, or application: he only ſays, they are of iron, and 
without teeth. | 
SAXIFRAGE *, SAxIFRAGA alba, a medicinal plant, 
thus called from its ſuppoſed virtue in diſſolving the ſtone 
in the bladder. See LiTHONTHRIPTIC. 
* The word is componnded of the Latin Saxum, ſtone, and 
frango, I break. ; 
Its leaves are almoſt round, indented, ſucculent and ſhining, 
like thoſe of ivy: in the middle of the leaves riſe ſtalks, 
about a foot high, which, at their extremities, bear little 
* white flowers, conſiſting of five leaves, diſpoſed in form of 
a roſe. Its ſeed, which is very ſmall, is incloſed in the cap- 
ſula of a roundiſh pod. Its root divides itſelf into ſeveral 
fibres, at the bottom whereof are found little reddiſh tuber- 
cles, like coriander-ſeed. | 
It is theſe grains are commonly called the ſeed of the ſaxi- 
frage, and are the part uſed in medicine, —The beſt manner 
of adminiſtration, is to take them infuſed in white-wine, 
or in a decoction in common water. 
Some uſe the decoction of the root itſelf: it is held a great 
diuretick; though Dr. Quincy obſerves, its lithonthriptic 
virtue is but little ſeen in practice. He adds, that the {imple 
water thereof, ſold in the ſhops, is good for nothing; the 
virtue of the plant, if it have any, conſiſting in ſomething 
too groſs to riſe over the helm. See STONE. 
SAXON, or the SA xo Language. See ENGLISH. 


| SAY, or SAYE, in commerce, a kind of ſerge; or a very 


light croſſed ſtuff, all wool ; much uſed abroad for linings, 
and by the religious for ſhirts ; and with us, by the quakers, 
for aprons, for which purpoſe it is uſually green. 
There are very conſiderable manufactures hereof at Sudbury, 
near Colcheſter ; alſo at Ypres, Houdſcot, &c, in Flanders, 
&c.—Thoſe made in England, are chiefly exported to Por- 
tugal, and Leghorn. | | 
SCABELLUM, in the ancient architecture, a kind of pe- 
deſtal, uſually ſquare, ſometimes. polygonous, very high and 
ſlender, commonly terminating in a kind of ſheath or ſcab- 
bard, or profiled in manner of a balluſter, Its uſe is to 
| ſupport buſto's, or other relievo's, &c. See PEDESTAL, 
. STATUE, Oc. | 3 
SCABIES, in medicine. See the article ITCH. 


SCABIOUS, ScaB1osa, a medicinal plant, very common | 


in the fields, which has a great character among diſpenſatory 
writers, though it ſeems to grow much out of uſe. 

It paſſes for a great pectoral, and to do great things in aſth- 
ma's and pleuriſies; and Etmuller hs it the pre-eminence in 
inward abſceſſes. It has a place alſo among alexipharmicks. 


But hardly any thing is in better eſteem for the itch, and o- 


ther cutaneous foulneſſes; whence it has its name, viz. from 
ſcabies, itch ; and upon which account it is often met with 
in decoctions, and ſometimes in a ſyrup, among ſuch as are 
called ſweetners. | 
SCAFFOLD “, a timber-work, raiſed in manner of an 
- amphitheatre, to place ſpectators upon for the commodious 
viewing of ſome ſhew, or ceremony, 

* Some derive the word from the German ſchawhaus, which 
ſignifies the ſame, compounded of ſchawern, to look, view, 
and Haus, houſe, Guyet derives it from the Italian cata- 
falco, which ſignifies the ſame thing. Du Cange, from E, 
chafaudus, a word in the corrupt Latin, fignifying a tribunal, 
or pulpit : he adds, that it might come originally from cata, 


a2 wooden machine uſed to carry earth to fill up ditches, and 


carry over the ſoldiers to the attack; whence the Italians 

formed their catafalco, the old French their chafaut, the 

Monks their /caffa/dus, and the Engliſh their /caffo/d. 
SCAFFOLD, is alſo uſed for a little ſtage, or theatre, raiſed 


in ſome publick place, to execute criminals upon, either by | 


beheading or breaking upon the wheel. 


SCAFFOLD, or SCAFFOLDING, is alſo uſed for an aſſem- 


blage of planks and boards ſuſtained by treſſels, or by pieces 
of wood fixed in the wall ; whereon maſons, ſculptors, paint- 
ers, &c, ſtand to work in high places, wells, cielings, &c. 

SCALA, in anatomy.—The cochlea, or inner cavity of the 
ear, is divided by a ſeptum into two canals, called ſcale - 
whereof the one, looking towards the tympanum, is called 
the ſcala tympani ; the other, having a communication with 
the veſtibulum, is called the 5 veſtibuli, See COCHLEA, 
Ear, TyYyMPANUM, and VESTIBULUM. 

SCALA, in the ancient architecture, denotes what in the mo- 
dern we call a /lgir-caſe, See STAIR-CASE, 

SCALA Gemoniæ. See the article GEMON IX. 

SCALA DO, or ScALADE, a furious aſſault made on the 
wall or rampart of a city, by means of ladders wherewith to 
mount without carrying on works in form to ſecure the men. 
Cities are now no longer taken by ſcalade, ſince the walls 
have been flanked, See ESCALADE, 

SCALE, a mathematical inſtrument, conſiſting of one or 

more lines drawn on wood, metal or other matter, divided into 
equal or unequal parts, of great uſe in laying down diſtances 
in proportion, or in meaſuring diſtances already laid down, 

: | 2 


SCA 


T here are ſcales of ſeveral kinds, accom 
veral uſes; the principal are, the pl bi | 
ſcale, Gunter's ſcale, and the plotting fah, © Gaga! 


Plain SCALE, or SCALE of equal parts, is made 


* 


a line, as A B (Tab. Surveying fig. 27.) int > by dividin 
equal parts, e. gr. 5 or 10, and 1 5 e r a 
them, as a b, into 10 leſs parts.—This done, if us one of 
larger diviſions repreſent 10 of any meaſure; wy One of the 
10 chains, 10 poles, 10 feet or 10 inches :. fs 10 miles, 
leſſer will repreſent one mile, or one chain. each of the 
77 See PLAIN and LI NE. bal, 
e uſe of this ſcale is very obvious, E. py 

a diſtance by it 4 32 mildew or 32 Fg E. $2.) 
compaſſes the interval of three of the larger divis 
contain 30, and two of the ſmaller, for the _— Which 
this diſtance drawn on paper, will contain 32 b 20 ones: 
Again, were I required to meaſure any * 57 Jeal.— 
ſeale : taking the length of the line in my com x %y Styen 
ply one foot in one of the great diviſions of the * 
the other may reach over among the leſſer; the ws on 
ber of great and ſmall diviſions intercepted 5 CO 
points, give the number of miles, Sc. —See the * the 
further illuſtrated under the article PLoTTiNG 7 p „ hereof 
roportional SCALEs, called alſo bgarithnical, and dle 
Ka gene. „ placed on lines 11. 
and advantage of multiplying, dividin 

compaſſes, or of e eie Ten _ 6 
many lines of numbers, as they are called by 9 
made ſingle, double, triple, or quadruple; beyond on 
they ſeldom go. See DECIMAL, GunTzx'; Pr ny 
TING, REDUCING ſcale. e 


ay d 
I Sg 1 pas 


Decimal SCALE, DECIMAI 
Gunter's SCALE, G : 
Plotting SCALE, See the articles PLoTTiNG ſeal: 5 
Proportional SCALE, PRoPoRT1oNaL 
Reducing SCALE, | CRepvcing, © 


SCALE, in geography and architecture, a line divided into 


equal parts, placed at the bottom of a map or draught, to 
ſerve as a common meaſure to all the parts of the building 
or all the diſtances and places of the map. Ste Map, G. 
k 1 = _ * as kingdoms and provinces, 2 the 
cale uſually conſiſts of miles; whence it beco mi- 
nated ſcale of mils, N 
In more particular maps, as thoſe of manors, Ge. th 
is uſually of chains ſub-divided into poles or lnks 25 
The ſcales uſed in draughts of buildings, uſually conſiſt of 
modules, feet, inches, palms, fathoms, or the like. 
To find the diſtance between two towns, &c. in a map, 


the interval is taken in the compaſſes, and ſet off in the © 


ſcale, and the number of diviſions it includes, gives the 
diſtance.— The ſame method ſerves to find the height of a 
ſtory in a deſign, 


Front SCALE, in perſpective, is a right line in the draught, 


parallel to the horizontal line; divided into equal parts, re- 
preſenting feet, inches, &c. 


Flying SCALE, is a right line in the draught, tending to the 


point of view, and divided into unequal parts, repreſenting 
feet, inches, Se. 


& 


SCALE, SCALA, in muſick, is a denomination given to the 


arrangement of the ſix ſyllables invented by Guido Aretine, 


ut re mi fa ſol la; called allo Gammut. See GAMMUT and 


Nor E. 

It bears the name ſcale (g. d. ladder) by reaſon it repreſents 
a kind of ladder, by means whereof the voice riſes to acute, 
or deſcends to grave; each of the fix ſyllables being as it 
were one ſtep of the ladder. 


SCALE is alſo uſed for a ſeries of ſounds riſing or falling to- 


wards acuteneſs or gravity, from any given pitch of tune to 
the greateſt diſtance that is fit or practicable, through {ſuch 
intermediate degrees as make the ſucceſſion moſt agreeable 
and perfect, and in which we have all the harmonical in- 
tervals moſt commodiouſly divided, 
This ſcale is otherwiſe called an univerſal ſyſtem, 35 includ- 
ing all the particular ſyſtems belonging to muſick. dee 
SYSTEM. 


Origin and conſtruction of the SCALE of muſick, —Every con. 


tones; the leſs ſixth, into two greater tones, 


of greater tones will make no muſick, becauſe no 


cord or harmonical interval, is reſolvable into a certain nun” 
ber of degrees or parts; the octave, for inftance, into three 
reater tones, two leſs tones, and two ſemi-tones ; the greater 
Cath, into two greater tones, one leſs tone, and two mM 
one leſs tone, 
and two ſemi-tones ; the fifth, into two greater tones ” 
leſs tone, and one ſemi-tone ; the fourth, into one ow 
tone, one leſs tone, and one ſemi-tone; the greater wes 
into one greater tone, and one leſs tone; and the leſs . a" 
into one greater tone, and one lefs tone. It is true, r 
are variety of other intervals or degrees, beſides greater ö 
leſs tones, and ſemi- tones, into which the concords m - a 
divided; but theſe three are preferred to all the fk bk 
theſe alone are in uſe. For the reaſon whereof, ſee : . 1. 
Further, it is not any order, or progreſſion, 7 th 
grees, that will produce melody: a number, wel 
. the 
of them is equal to any concord, and the ſame 1s FW 2 


3 for the ezſe 


inter 


* Tivin; 


dee J 
Add 

Whic] 
I ectly 
Whic j 


| Joorees : there is a neceſſity, therefore, of mixing the 
_— muſick ; and > mixture muſt be ſuch, as 
that no two of the ſame kind be ever next each other. 
A natural and agreeable order of theſe degrees Mr. Malcolm 
yes us in the following diviſion of the interval of an octave ; 
| herein (as all the leſſer concords are contained in the great- 
er) the diviſions of all the other ſimple concords are contain- 
ed. Under the ſeries are the degrees between each term, and 
the next.—In the firſt ſeries, the progreſſion is by the leſs 
third ; in the latter by the greater third. 
great 24 gr. gi * * 6 7 gn 
„% 4 


3. 0 F . 3. ; 4 


1 . 9 * . «> 7 SI - 14 1 5 7 : 
Key or great leſs ſemi- great leſs great ſemi- 
fund, tone. tone. tone. tone, tone. tone. tone. 


— 


great ſecond. 
ET 34 - V 
key or great ſemi- leſs great ſemi- great leſs 
fund. tone. tone. tone. tone. tone, tone. tone. 
Now, the ſyſtem of octave, containing all the original con- 
cords; and the compound concords being only the ſums of 
octave and ſome leſs concord; it is evident, that if we would 
have the ſeries of degrees continued beyond octave, they are to 
be continued in the ſame order through a ſecond as through 
the firſt octave, and ſo on through a third and fourth octave, 
dec. and ſuch a ſeries is what we call the Scale of muſick. 
Of this, there are two different ſpecies; according as the leſs 
or greater 3d. or the leſs or greater 6th. are taken in; for 
both can never ſtand together in relation to the ſame key or 
fundamental, fo as to make an harmonical ſcale. But if ei- 
ther of theſe ways, we aſcend from a fundamental or given 
ſound, to an octave, the ſucceſſion will be melodious; though 
the two make two different ſpecies of melody. Indeed, every 
note is diſcord with regard to the next; but each of them is 
concord to the fundamental, except the 2d. and 7th. 
In continuing the ſeries, there are two ways of compounding 
the names of the ſimple interval with the octave: thus, a 


coctaves, &c. or to call them by the number of degrees from 
the fundamental, as gth, Toth, &c. 
In the two ſcales above, the ſeveral terms of the ſcale are 
expreſſed by the proportionable ſections of a line, repreſented 
by 1, the key or fundamental of the ſeries. —If we would 


ſtand as follows ; in each whereof the greateſt number ex- 
preſſes the longeſt chord, and the other numbers the reſt in 
order: ſo that if any number of chords be in theſe propor- 
tions of length, they will expreſs the true degrees and inter- 
vals of the ſcale of muſick, as contained in an octave con- 
. cinnouſly divided in the two different ſpecies abovementioned. 
$40 : 40 7-434 :: 405 ͤ 360 + 324 -: 288 : 2750 
great leſs ſemi- great leſs great leſs 
tone, tone. tone, tone. tone. tone. tone. 


%% — Ä 120 
great ſemi- leſs great ſemi- great leſs 
tone. tone. tone. tone. tone, tone. tone. 
This ſcale the ancients called the diatonic ſcale, becauſe pro- 

ceeding by tones and ſemi-tones. See Dia Tonic, 
'The moderns call it, ſimply, The ne as being the only 
one now in uſe; and ſometimes, The natural ſcale, becauſe 
its degrees and their order are the moſt agreeable and con- 
cinnous, and preferable, by the conſent both of ſenſe and 
reaſon, to all other diviſions ever inſtituted, —Thoſle others, 
are the chromatic and enharmonic ſcales, which, with the dia- 
tonic, made the three ſcales, or genera of melody of the an- 
cients, See GENERA: See allo ENHARMONIC, and 
CHROMATIC. | 

The Deſign of the SCALE of Mufick, is, to ſhew how a voice 
may riſe and fall leſs than any harmonical interval, and 
thereby move from the one extreme of any interval to the 
other, in the moſt agreeable ſucceſſion of ſounds. —The ſcale, 
therefore, is a ſyſtem, exhibiting the whole principles of 
muſick; which are either harmonical intervals (commonly 
called concords ) or concinnous intervals: the firſt are the ef- 
ſential principles, the others ſubſervient to them, to make 
the greater variety. See ConCoRD and INTERVALS. 
Accordingly, in the ſcale, we have all the concords, with 
their concinnous degrees, ſo placed, as to make the moſt 
perfect ſucceſſion of ſounds from any given fundamental or 
key, which is ſuppoſed to be repreſented by 1. It is not to 

ſuppoſed, that the voice is never to move up and down by 


108 


einnous degrees: for though that be the moſt uſual move- 
ment, yet to move by harmonical diſtances, as concords, at 
once, is not excluded, but is even abſolutely neceſſary, In 
effect, the degrees were only invented for variety ſake, and 


intervals, though thoſe are the moſt perfect, the others de- 


' Ting all their agreeableneſs from their ſubſerviency to them. 
dee DEGREE. | 


ks 2 are the immediate principles of muſick, and are di- 
y applied in practice; there are other diſcord relations, 


greater or leſſer tone or ſemi- tone above an octave, or two | 


have the ſeries expreſſed in the whole numbers, they will | 


SCA 


tal and indirect manner: for, in the ſucceſſion! of the ſoveral 
notes of the ſcale, there are to be conſidered not only the 
relations of thoſe that ſucceed others immediately; but alſs 
of thoſe betwixt which other notes intervene. Now the- 
immediate ſucceſſion may be conducted ſo, as to produce 
good melody ; and yet among the diſtant notes there may be 
very groſs diſcords, that would not be allowed in immediate 
ſucceflion, much leſs in conſonance:—'Thus in the firſt ſeries, 
or ſcale above delivered, though the progreſſion be melodious, 
as the terms refer to one common fundamental; yet are there 
ſeveral diſcords among the mutual relations of the terms; e. 
gr. from 4th to 7th is 32: 45, and from the greater 2d to 
the greater 6th is 27 : 40, and from the greater 2d to 4th is 
27: 32, Which are all diſcords; and the ſame will happen 
in the ſecond ſeries. See DisCORD, 7 
From what we have obſerved here, and under the artiole 
KR x, it appears, that the /cale ſuppoſes no determinate pitch 
of tune; but that being aſſigned to any key, it marks out 
the tune of all the reſt, with relation to it ; ſhews what notes 
can be naturally joined to any key, and thereby teaches the 
juſt and natural limitations of melody: and when the ſong is 
carried through ſeveral keys, yet it is ſtill the fame natural 
ſcale, only applied to different fundamentals.—-If a ſeries of 
ſounds be fixed to the relations of the /cale, it will be found 
exceedingly defective; but this imperfection is not any defect 
in the /cale, but follows accidentally from its being confined 
to this condition, which is foreign to the nature and office of 
the /cale of muſick. | = 
This is the caſe in muſical inſtruments; and in this conſiſts 
their great deficiency.—For, ſuppoſe a ſeries of ſounds, as 
thoſe of an organ or harpſicord, fixed in the order of this: 
ſeale ; and the loweſt taken at any pitch of tune; it is evi- 
dent, 19. that we can proceed from any note, only by one 
particular order of degrees: ſince from every note of the 
ſcale to its octave, is contained a different order of the tones 
and ſemi-tones. Hence, 2%. we cannot find any interval 
required from any note upwards or downwards ; fince the 
intervals from every note to every other, are alſo limited. 
And hence, 3“. a ſong may be fo contrived, that, beginning 
at a particular note of the inſtrument, all the intervals, or 
other notes, ſhall be found exactly on the inſtrument or in 
the fixed ſeries; yet were the ſong, though perfectly dia- 
tonic, begun in any other note, it would not proceed. 
In effect, it is demonſtrable, there can be no ſuch thing as 
a perfect ſcale fixed on inſtruments, i. e. no ſuch ſcale as 
trom any note upwards or downwards, ſhall contain any 
harmonical or concinnous interval required. 
The only remedy for this defect of inſtruments whoſe notes 
are fixed, muſt be by inſerting other notes and degrees be- 
twixt thoſe of the diatonic ſeries. — Hence fome authors 
ſpeak of dividing the octave into 16, 18, 20, 24, 26, 31, 
and other number of degrees; but it is eaſy to conceive, 
how hard it muſt be to perform on ſuch an inſtrument. 
The beſt on it is, we have a remedy on eaſier terms: for a a 


ſcale proceeding by twelve degrees, that is, thirteen notes, 


including the extremes, to an octave, renders our inſtru- 
ments ſo perfect, that we have little reaſon to complain.— 


This, then, is the preſent ſcale for inſtruments, viz. between 
the extremes of every tone of the natural ſcale is put a note, 
which divides it into two unequal parts, called ſemi- tones ; 
whence the whole may be called the /emitenic ſcale; as con- 
taining twelve ſemi- tones, betwixt thirteen notes, within the 
compaſs of an octave. See SEMITONE. 

And to preſerve the diatonic ſeries diſtin, theſe inſerted 
notes take either the name of the natural note next below, 
with the mark F called a ſharp; or the name of the natural 
note next above, with this mark Þ called a flat. See FLAT 
and SHARP. | 


For the SCALE of ſemi-tones, © SEMITONIC Scale. 
For Guido's SCALE, commonly 


called the Gammut, GaAM Mur. 
For the SCALE of the ancients, dee 

commonly called the Dia- 

gram. DiaGRAM. 


SCALENE®, SCALENUM, or SCALENOUS triangle, in 


geometry, a triangle, whoſe ſides and angles are all unequal. 


See TRIANGLE, 


* The word is formed from the Greek ozaxyvoc, which ſignifies 
oblique, unequal, &c. 


A cylinder or cone, whoſe axis is inclined to its baſe, is alſo 
ſaid to be ſcalenous. See Cox E and CVLINDER. 
any other more immediate diſtances than thoſe of the con- | SCALEN US, or ScALENnum, in anatomy, 


a name given 


to three pair of muſcles, from their form ; all of them ſery- 
ing to draw the ribs upwards, in conjunction with the ſerra- 
tus ſuperior poſticus, &c,—See Tab. Anat. (Myol.) fig. 2. u. 
5. fig. 1. n. 16, / 


mat we might not always move up and down by harmonic | SCALENUs Primus, ſprings, fleſhy, 


from the tranſverſe pro- 


ceſſes of the ſecond, third, and fourth vertebræ of the neck, 


where deſcending laterally, it is inſerted into the firſt rib, 
which it helps to draw upwards. 


2 that, beſides the harmonical and concinnous intervals, | SCALENUs Secundus, ariſes from the ſame proceſſes, as like- 
wiſe from thoſe of the fifth vertebra of the neck; and is in- 


Which þ | | ſerted into the ſecond rib, and ſometimes into the third. 
appen unavoidably in muſick, in à kind of acciden- | SCALENUS Tertius, ariſes from the ſame proceſſes 


with the 
former, 
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former, and from thoſe of the ſixth vertebra of the neck ; 


and is inſerted into the firſt rib. 

SCALLOP Jie. See the article TyL ES. 

SCALPEL, ScALPELLUM, in chirurgery, a kind of knife 
chiefly uſed in diſſections; but which may be occaſionally 
uſed in many other operations, as in amputations, and to 
cut off the fleſh and membranes that are between the two 
bones of an arm or leg, before the limb be ſawed off, 
There are two kinds of /calþels : the firſt cuts on both ſides, 
and is fixed in an ebony or ivory handle, which being very 
flat and thin at the extremity, ſerves to part the membranous 
and fibrous parts in anatomical preparations, 

The other has a back, that is, it only cuts on one fide; it is 
crooked, and very commodious for frioping the fleſh off the 
bones in embalming, making ſkeletons, &c. | 
Scultetus, in his Arſenal, deſcribes ſeveral other kinds of 
ſcalpels; as, a deceitful ſcalpel, thus called, becauſe it de- 
ceives the patient by hiding its blade, It was much uſed 
by the ancients, in opening and dilating of ſinews; but as 
it is apt to deceive the chirurgeon himſelf, and is beſides very 
ſlow, it is better uſing a ſyringotomus.—A ſcalpel, ſharp on 
both ſides · for ſetons.—A little crooked ſcalpel for ſeparating 
the coherence of the eyelids. —A ſharp, double-cutting ſcal- 
pel, with a bone-handle, for the cutting off an ægilops.— 
Scalpels like ſcolopomachærions, &c. Even the ſcolopoma- 
chærion itſelf is a kind of ſcalpel. See Sc HoLOPOM ACH. 

ION. | | 

SCALPER, Scarprum, or SCALPING-J7ror, a ſurgeon's 
133 wherewith to raſp, and ſcrape foul, carious 

ones. 

SCALPTOR Ani, in anatomy. See LAT ISsIM S Dorſi. 

SCAMILLI Znpares, in the ancient architecture, a term 
much contended about among the criticks; though, in ef- 
fe, it ſignify no more than certain zocco's or blocks, ſerv- 
ing to raiſe the reſt of the members of an order, column, 
ſtatue or the like, and prevent their being loſt to the eye, 
which may chance to be placed below their level ; or below 
the projecture of ſome of the ornaments thereof. 

Theſe Scamilli are well enough repreſented by the pedeſtals 
of ſtatues. See PEDESTAL. | 

SCAMMONY, ScammoNni1umM, in pharmacy, an infpiſ- 
fated juice, of the root of a plant of the ſame name, grow- 
ing in the Levant, particularly about Aleppo and St. John 
de Acre, 

The juice flows from an inciſion made in the root ; and is 
afterwards thickened by the ſun, as it was pretended, but 
in reality by the fire. The tree is much like an ivy, its 
leaves in form of hearts, its flowers white, and it creeps on 
the ground or climbs on other trees, walls, &c. 

The good and genuine ſcammony of Aleppo, is to be grey, 
tender, friable and reſinous; the taſte bitter, and the ſmell 
faintiſh, and diſagreeable. | 
The ſcammony of .Smyrna, and that of the Eaſt-Indies, are 
leſs valued ; the firſt as being more heavy, hard and black ; 
the latter, though light, friable, &c, is in reality only a 
compoſition of common roſin with ſome other violent pur- 
gatives. Pomet aſſerts, that both kinds are rather poifons 
than remedies, | 

The true ſcammony is one of the ſureſt purgatives ; but, at 
the ſame time, one of the moſt violent we have: hence, it 
is ſeldom uſed without correcting it by ſome preparation with 
ſulphur, quince or the like. See DIaGRYDIUM. 

From the juice is drawn a reſin of more virtue than the 
ſcammony itſelf. They alſo make a ſyrup of it, which is 
found a very gentle purgative. | | 

The ſcammony now in uſe, muſt be very different from that 
of the ancients, at leaſt in the preparation ; by reaſon the 
ancients gave it in much greater doſes: hence Fallopius 


conjectures, the modern ſcammony to be adulterated with 


ſpurge. 


Some give the name of American ſcammony to Mechoacan. | 


See ME CHOACAN. 
SCAN DAL, * ZKANAAAON, in the ſcripture language, de- 
notes any thing that may draw us aſide, or ſollicit us to fin, 


*The word is formed from the Greek oxav3aaoy, or the Latin 


ſeandalum, which, according to Papas, was originally uſed 

for a ſudden, extemporary quarrel, gue ſubito inter aliquas 
ſcandit wel oritur. 

In which ſenſe, the word is uſed promiſcuouſly with offence, 

and flumbling-block. | 

Scandal is either active or paſſive. 

Active ſcandal is a real induction to ſin; paſſive ſcandal is 

the impreflion which an active ſcandal makes on the perſon 

induced to fin, 

SCANDAL, in the popular language, is ſome action, or opi- 
nion contrary to good manners, or to the general ſenſe of a 
people. See ABSURD. | | 

SCANDAL alfo denotes a ee e rumour, or report; 
or an action whereby any one is affronted in publick. 

Stone of SCANDAL, Lapis Scandali, or Vitupern, a ſtone raiſed 
in the great portal of the capitol in Rome ; whereon was en- 
graven the figure of a lion; upon which bankrupts or ceſſio- 
naries being ſeated bare-breeched, cried with a loud voice, 
Cedo bonis, I ſurrender my effects; when, ſquatting their 
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breech violently, three times on the ſto | 
ted. See CEsSION, ne, they were Aquit. 
It was called the Stone of Scandal, becauſe 


Julius Cæſar introduced this form of ſ. 
gating that article of the laws of the ee rg abro. 
allowed the creditors to cut their inſolvent Nr w Which 
ces, and take each his member; or at leaſt to in pie. 
885 him. See BANKRUPT, Make a flare 
ANDALUM HMagnatum, in law 
wrong done to any high perſonage 3 ſcandal or 
prelates, judges, or other great officers, by fal * , Prers, 
ous news or tales, whereby any debate or er W 
them and the commons, or any ſcandal to the; etween 
might ariſe. | | "ir Perlong, 
This offence has alſo given name to a writ 
ver damages mans. | © granted to reco- 
SCANNING®*, Scans10, in poetry, the meaſur 
verſe, to ſee what number of feet and ſyllables it conta; 
and whether nag the quantities, that is, the long Mie oy, 
ſyllables, be duly obſerved. See QUANTITy ME 5 
Foor, &c. 3 e 
* The word is formed from the Latin, ſeandere, to climb 
The term 1s chiefly uſed with regard to Greek and 13. 
verſes; the quantities not being well ſettled and obſery Th 
the verſes of the modern languages. See VERSE. 2 
Hexameters are ſcanned one way, iambicks allotler. f 
phicks another. Sce HEXAM ETER, GG. 
SCANTLING“, a meaſure, ſize, or ſtandard whereb 
the dimenſions, Sc. of things are to be determined 85 
»The word is formed from the French, echamilhy, x 
or ſpecimen. See STANDARD. ; 
SCAPHISM#, SCAPHISMUS, in antiquity, a kind of tor. 
ture or puniſhment formerly in uſe among the Perſians, |: 
confiſted in locking the criminal cloſe up within the trunk 
of a tree bored to the dimenſions of his body, only with five 
holes for his head, arms, and legs to come through, In this 
ſtate he was expoſed to the ſun, and the parts thus appear- 
ing anointed with honey and milk, to invite the waſys and 
ies. 
* The word is Greek, £xa@:ou®E- ; formed of ;, 100) 
* comes ts hs. enn 
To increaſe the torment, they forced the criminal to eat a- 
bundantly, till his excrements, cloſe pent up in the wood, 
rotted his body. Some authors obſerve, that perſons ordi- 
narily lived forty days in this condition, 
The invention is aſcribed to Pariſatis queen of Perſia, and 
mother of Artaxerxes Mnemon, and the young Cyrus, It 
is added, ſhe firſt ordered it to be practiſed on the perſon 
who brought the tidings of the death of Cyrus, 
SCAPHOIDES®, EKA®OFLAHE, in anatomy, a bone of the 
foot; called alſo Naviculare. See NAVICULARE. 
*The word is formed of the Greek, can, a boat, or bark; 
of oxarTw, I hollow (becauſe boats were originally made of 
' trunks of trees hollowed, as are ſtill the canoes of {ſeveral 
ſavages) and «:3@-, form. „ 
SCAPULA, in anatomy, omaplata, or ſpeulder- blade; 3 large, 
broad bone, repreſenting a ſcalenous triangle, ſituate on each 
fide of the upper and back part of the thorax. —/, Tab. 4- 
nat. (Oſteol.) fig. 7. u. 6, 6. | | 
The ſubſtance of the ſcapula is thin, but ſolid and firm ; its 
outſide is ſomewhat convex, and its inſide concave; its upper 
edge is called ca ſuperior, and its lower, co/ta inferior; lis 
broad end is called its ba/is, which, with the two edges, make 
the upper and lower angles. Sce OMOPLATE. 
The ſcapulæ have each three proceſſes, of which the firſt runs 
all along the middle of their outhde, and is called their ſpine 
— Fig. 3. u. 4, 4. & fig. 7. n. 7, 7. That end of the pine, 
which receives the extremity of the clavicula, 1s called Ace- 
mium.— The ſecond proceſs is a little lower than the _ 
um; it is ſhort and tharp, like a crows bill, therefore cal 
Coracoides ; theſe two proceſſes are tied to one another by 3 
ſtrong ligament, which ſerves to keep the head of the hume- 
rus in the cavity of the third proceſs, which is called anos 
This proceſs is the extremity of the ſcapula, which is oppoi 
to its baſis. It has a round ſinus, tipped about its brim wi 
a cartilage, which receives the head of the humerus. 155 
The uſe of the ſcapula is to receive the arp 0 3 
clavicula and humerus, for the eaſier motion of the arm, 
and to give riſe to the muſcles, which move the 2 wh 
SCAPULAR, ScaPULARIs, in anatomy an epitne 5 
to two arteries, and as many veins of the body. r ſa 
The SCAPULARIS interna & externa, or inner lee 5 
pular arteries, ariſe out of the ſubclavian, and are ſprea 
the /capulz. See ARTERY. ; | 
The 22 and Outer SCAPULAR Veins diſchar Nene 
into the axillary, or vein of the arm-pits. dee / EIN, 
SUBSCAPULARIS. * 
SCAPULAR “, or SCAPULARY, alſo denotes par hors 
bit of ſeveral orders of religious, worn over ine gown, 
badge of peculiar veneration for the virgin. 
„The word is ſormed from the French, 
Gonifies the ſame ; and that from the Latin, 
ſnoulder: blade. ; 
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| Fol 3 
onſiſts of two narrow breadths or flips © 
h 3 back and the breaſts, and hanging 
ese to the feet of the profeſſed religious, and to the 
0 
brothers, c. 5 
e ion concerning the introduction of the 


72 1 opi odu | 
Dae 1 8 it was firſt given by the virgin herſelf, in 


iti made to F. Stock, general of the Carme- 
3 ** 3 eee 3 account of its ori- 
wo 3 aſſerted, or at leaſt ſuppoſed, in ſeveral bulls of the 
8 RME LITE. | ; 
* 0 err however, maintains, in an expreſs treatiſe 
15 the ſubject, that the apparition was falſe, and the m— 
ne bull, which approves of the ſcapulary, a counterfeit. 
Ja effect, the Carmelites themſelves did not begin to wear 
= ſcapulary till ſeveral years after it is pretended the virgin 
yave it to father Stock. Fi | | ; 
There is alſo a Friery, or Fraternity of the SCAPULAR 3 con 
' fiſting of lay-brothers, who profeſs. a particular devotion to 
the virgin, and who, in honour of her, wear a little ſcapu- 
Jar, in manner of a bracelet, or otherwiſe, repreſenting the 
reat one,—T hey are obliged to certain prayers, and to ob- 
Erve certain rules in their manner of life. 8: 
SCAPUS, in architecture, the fuſt or ſhaft of a column. See 
ek in botany, denotes the ſtrait ſtalk, or ſtem of a plant, 
ſanding upright like a pillar, or column. See STEM, 
SCAR. See the article ESCHAR. | 
SCARIFICATION *, SCARIFICATIo, in chirurgery, 
an operation whereby ſeveral inciſions are made in the ſkin, 
with a lancet or other inſtrument proper for that purpoſe. 
See SCARIFICATOR. „ 

* Salmaſius will have us write ſcarifatio, not ſcarificatio, in re- 
gard the word is derived from the Greek, cnapih -. See 
his notes on Solinus, p. 5 19. where he thus corrects the read - 
ing of Plin. lib. XVII. F. Hardouin lets the old reading /ca- 
rifcatio ſtand; though he owns the MSS. have it cariphatio; 
but adds, that Theod. Priſcian writes ſcarifical io. 

Sacrification is chiefly practiſed in cupping. See CUPPING. 
It acts by ſtimulating and evacuating. 


The ſcapula 


SCARIFICATO R, a chirurgical inſtrument uſed in ſca- 


rification. See Sc ARIFICAT ION. . | 
The ſearificator is made in form of a box, wherein are fitted 
10, 12, or 15 lancets, all perfectly in the ſame plane; which 


being, as it were, cocked, by means of a ſpring, are all diſ- 


charged at the ſame time, by pulling a kind of trigger, and 
driven equally within the ſkin. —Till of late, they uſed little 
ſharp cutting wheels inſtead of Jancets. | 

The uſe of the ſcarificator 1s to evacuate the blood, and other 
humours, ſpread under the ſkin, by making a great num- 
ber of apertures, or outlets, therein; which being thus all 
ſtruck at once, gives much leſs pain than when ſtruck ſuc- 


ceſſively. 


SCARLET®, in dying, one of the ſeven kinds of good 


reds. See RED, CoLovuR and DYING. 

* Menage derives the word from the barbarous Latin, /carlera, 
or ſcarletum; which he deduces further from the German 
ſcharlach, or the Flemiſh ſcar/aten ; whence the Engliſh have 
formed ſcarlet, the Italians /car/ato, and the French their 
eſcarlate.—Others derive it from the Celtic, /quarlera : Dale- 
champius will have it called /car/atum, by corruption, for 
caſculiatum, a barbarous word introduced into Spain ; others 
fetch it from the Arabic yxquerlate. 

There are two kinds of ſcarlets; the one given with kermes, 
or ſcarlet- grain; the other with cochineel, See COCHINEEL, 
KERMES, Cc. 


SCARLE T-GRAIN, is a dyer's drug, uſed for giving a ſcarlet 


colour; and commonly taken for the grain of a plant. 
This imaginary grain, called by the Arabs, #ermes, is found 
on a kind of ilex, growing in great plenty in the unculti- 
vated parts of Provence, Languedoc, Spain and Portugal. — 
That of Languedoc paſſes for the beſt, being big, and of a 
very bright red ; that of Spain is the worſt, being very ſmall, 
and of a blackiſh red; it is to be gathered when ripe, and 
is only good while new, that is, within the compaſs of the 
year, after which time a kind of inſect is found in it, that 
eats out the heart thereof. | 
F. Plumier has made ſome particular diſcoveries on the ſub- 
ject of ſcarlet-grain : the Arabic term kermes, which ſigni- 
hes little worms, he obſerves, agrees perfectly with the nature 
of this drug; which is the work of a worm, and not the 
grain or ſeed of a tree, as is generally ſuppoſed. The ſhrub 
it is found on, is the ilex aculeata cocci-glandifera ; on the 
leaves, and little ſhoots whereof, appear, in the ſpring time, 
a kind of little veſiculz, at firſt no bigger than grains of 
millet, occafioned by the puncture of an inſet, which de- 
polits its eggs therein.—In proportion as theſe grow, they 
become covered with a kind of aſh-coloured down, which 
hides the red colour underneath : and when arrived at matu- 
"ty, which thoſe who gather them know very well, they 
are taken from the tree, in form of little galls. | 
he huſk, or ſkin of theſe galls, is very light, and brittle, 
covered with a fine membranous pellicle all around, except 
the place where it grows to the leaf: a ſecond ſkin, under 
the firſt, is full of a duſt, partly red, and partly white. 


s ſoon as the galls are gathered, the juice, or pulp is ex- 


Vol, II. 


NE 


preſſed from them; and they are waſhed in vinegar, to de- 


ſtroy the little inſects within-ſide, which, without ſuch pre- 
caution, would grow, ſeed on the duſt, and, at laſt, be 
hatched, and leave only empty ſhells, | | 
The ſcarlet- grain is alſo of confiderable uſe in medicine, 
where it is better known under its Arabic name of kermes. 
See KERMEs and CONFECTION. 


SCARLETINA Febris, Sc ARLET-Tever, the ſame as pur- 


ple-fever. See PURPLE and FEveR. 


SCARP, in fortification, the interior ſlope of the ditch of a 


place; that is, the ſlope of that fide of a ditch which is 
next to the place, and faces the campaign. See DiTCH, 
The ſcarp commences from the liziere or foot of the ram- 
part. The ſcarp is oppolite to the connterſcarp, which is 
the other ſide of the ditch. See COUNTERSCARP. 


SCARP; is alſo a term in heraldry, probably derived from the 


French eſcharpe ; ſignifying the ſcarf, which military com- 
manders wear for ornament. | | 

It is borne ſomething like a battoon ſiniſter, but is broader, 
and is continued out to the edges of the held ; whereas the 
battoon is cut off at each end. —He beareth argent, a ſcarp 
azure, J. Tab. Herald. fig. 44. See alſo BA r TOON. 


SCAVAGE, SCHEVAGE, SCHEWAGE, Or SHEWAGE, 


in our ancient cuſtoms, a kind of toll or cuſtom, exacted 
by mayors, ſheriffs, &c. of merchants-ſtrangers, for wares 
ſhewed, or offered to ſale within their liberties. This cuſtom 
is prohibited by Stat. 19. Hen. VII. c. 7. though the city of 


London till retains the benefit of it. See OsT ENsS10. 
SCAVANT *, or SavAN T, a term purely French, fignify- 


ing learned; little uſed in our language, except in the phraſe, 


Journal des ſgavans, denoting, a journal of the works of the 


learned publiſhed monthly at Paris; being the firſt work of 
that kind ; and that from which all the reſt were taken. 
See JOURNAL. | | l 

* Menage derives the werd from the Latin ſapere, to be wiſe ; 


and on that footing will have it wrote /avant; others, from 


ſcire, to know, and for that reaſon write it favent.—The 
latter etymology, and orthography, are followed by the aca- 
demy; though all the ancient MSS. have it ſavazt, ſaworr, 
* | 


E: 
SCAVENGERSE®, two officers choſe hawks in each pariſh 


in London, and the ſuburbs, whoſe buſineſs it is to hire per- 
ſons, called ra#ers, and carts to cleanſe the ftreets, and carry 


away the dirt and filth thereof, 


* 'The word is derived from the Saxon ſcaefda, or Dutch ſcha- 
ven, to ſcrape or ſhave away. 


The ſcavengers are much the ſame with what were anciently 
called ffreet-wards.— The Germans call them dreck/imons, 
from one Simon a famed ſcavenger of Marpurg. 


SCELOTYRBE *, zKeaoTreer, weakneſs and pains in 


the legs; generally attending ſcorbutick habits. 
*The word is compounded of cas, leg, and rupgn, tumult, 
or uproar. - 
Scelotyrbe is alfo uſed for the ſcurvy itſelf; and ſometimes 
applied to medicines contrived againſt ſuch diſorders. See 
SCORBUTUS. | 


SCENE *, Scena, in its primary ſenſe, denoted a theatre, 


or place where dramatic pieces, and other publick ſhcws, 
were repreſented, See THEATRE. 

* The word 1s originally Greek, Sanur, ſignifying a tent, hut, 
booth, or the like, where dramatic pieces were anciently 
performed, 

According to Roſinus, the ſcene in its proper, and original 
ſenſe, was a ſeries of trees diſpoſed againſt each other, ſo as 
to form a continued arch, and ſhade, oa, to defend thoſe 
underneath it from the injuries of the weather : for in ſuch 
places it was, that, in ancient times, ere theatres were built, 
they acted their plays. Thus alſo Caſſiodorus derives the 
word ſcene, from the cloſe ſhade of the grove, where, in 
the Jpring-time, the ancient ſhepherds uſed to ſing and 


play. 


SCENE, was more particularly uſed for the decorations of a 


ſtage, or theatre. See DECORATION. 

The ancients, we are informed by Vitruvius, had three ſorts 
of ſcenes, or ſcenical decorations in their theatres.— That in 
common uſe was a ſpacious front or range of building adorn- 
ed with columns and. ſtatues; in which were three large 
openings, through which other buildings appeared in per- 
ſpective, viz. a palace for tragedies, houſes and ftreets for 
comedies, and foreſts for paſtorals. — 

Theſe decorations were either verſatile, 7. e. they turned on 
pivots, as deſcribed by Vitruvius; or ductile, i. e. ſlided along 
grooves, as thoſe in our theatres.— And, as this or that ſide, 
or repreſentation, was turned towards the ſpectators, the ſcene 
was called a tragic, a comic, or a paſtoral ſcene. See ſeveral 
curious remarks on the ancient ſcene in M. Perrault's notes 
on Vitruvius, lib. 5. cap. 6. | 


Sc ENE, is alſo uſed for the place repreſented, or that where 


the action is conceived to have paſſed. See Ac Ton. 

2 "Ing the ry laws of the drama, is, to obſerve the unity 
of the ſcene, which we more uſually call the wnity of place. 
See Unity. | : 292 8 
In effect, to keep cloſe to nature and probability, the /cene 
ſhould never be ſhifted from place to place, nw the Loan 


of the play. The ancients were pretty ſevere in this re- 
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' ſpect, particularly Terence: in ſome of his plays, the ſcene 
never ſhifts at all, but the whole is tranſacted before the door 
of an old man's houſe, whither, with inimitable art, he brings 
all his actors, occaſionally. 

The French too are very ſtrict in this reſpect: but the Eng- 
liſh plead for a diſpenſation from the rule; which they think 
confines them to too narrow bounds, and precludes them 
from that variety of adventures and intrigues, which an 
Engliſh audience will never be ſatisfied without. 

However, the more judicious and accurate of our writers are 
very moderate in the uſe of this licence; and take care not 
to deviate too far from probability, by ſhifting the ſcene, be- 
tween the acts, much farther than the perſons concerned may 
be ſuppoſed to have gone in the interval. Hence they ſeldom 
carry the ſcene out of the ſame town. — Though others, who 
own no ſubjection to the ancient rules, take otherguiſe liber- 
ties: with ſome of theſe it is nothing, when a fancied 
ſcene's in view, to ſkip from Covent-Garden to Peru. — The 
great Shakeſpear is exceedingly faulty in this reſpect, in al- 
moſt all his plays. 

SCENE, is al, 
termined by a new actor's entering. 


Plays are divided into acts, and acts ſubdivided into ſcenes. | 


See ACT. | 5 5 
In moſt of our printed plays, a new ſcene is never expreſſed 
to begin, but when the place is ſuppoſed to be changed by 
ſhifting, or drawing, the moveable ſcene ; but this muſt be 
eſteemed an overſight, ſince on our ſtage, the ſcene is, pro- 
perly, the perſons preſent at, or concerned in, the action on 
the ſtage at ſuch time, Whenever, therefore, a new actor 
appears, or an old one diſappears, the action is changed into 
other hands, and therefore a new ſcene then commences. 
It is one of the laws of the ſtage, that the ſcenes be well 
connected: that is, that one ſucceed another, in ſuch man- 
ner, as that the ſtage is never quite empty till the end of the 
act. See CONNECTION. 
The ancients did not allow of above three perſons on the 
ſtage at the ſame time, excepting in the chorus's, where 
the number was not limited : the moderns have but little re- 
gard to this reſtriction. | 

SCENIC Games, Ludi SCENIC1, among the ancients, were 
entertainments exhibited on the /cena, or theatre; including 
what we now call p/ays of all kinds, with dancing, and other 
theatrical performances, See THEATRE, GAME, c. 


The Romans were 400 years without any /cenzc games at all: | 


Livy obſerves, that they were ficſt inſtituted in the year of 
Rome 392, under the conſulate of C. Sulpitius Peticus, and 
C. Licinius Stolo. But the criticks have obſerved a trip here 
in Livy ; the conſulate of thoſe perſons falling in the year 


389, which, therefore, is held the æra of the introduction 


of ſcenic games. See SA TYR. 

At firſt, ſome actors were ſent for out of Hetruria; who, 
without reciting any thing, danced about to the found of 
inſtruments: ſo that thus far was no more than a ball, or 


rather what the French call a ballzt.—At length they began 


to rehearſe verſe, See ATELLAN, FESCENNINE, Oc. 
Thus, by degrees, growing more and more perfect, their 

ſcenical ſhews were at laſt repreſented with a juſtneſs, and 

maznificence, beyond any thing the world ever ſaw.— The 
fathers, in their writings, cry out loudly againſt the ſcenical 
anmes. 

8 C ENOGRAPHYE, in perſpective, a repreſentation of a 
body on a perſpective plane ; or, a deſcription thereof in all 
its dimenſions, ſuch as it appears to the eye. See PERSPEC·· 
TIVE. | 


* The word is formed from the Greek, om ſcene, and ypu$y 


deſcription. 
The ichnography of a building, &c. repreſents the plan, or 
ground-work of the building. See ICHNoGRAPHY, The 
orthography, the front, or one of the ſides, See ORT Ho- 
GRAPHY. And the ſcenography, the whole building, front, 
{ides, height and all, raiſed on the geometrical plan. 


To exhibit the SCENOGRAPHY of any body.—1*®, Lay down | 


the baſis, ground-plot, or plan of the body, in the perſpec- 
tive ichnography, according to the method laid down un- 
der the article PERSPECTIVE. 29. Upon the ſeveral points 
of the plan raiſe the perſpective heights: thus will the ſceno- 
graphy of the body be compleated ; excepting that a proper 
ſhade is to be added. The method of raiſing the heights is 
as follows, | 
On any point given as C, Tab. Per ſpect. fig. 1. Ne. 2. to 
raiſe a perſpective altitude, anſwerable to an objective altitude 
PQ. On the terreſtrial line raiſe a perpendicular PQ, e- 
qual to the given objective altitude. From P and Q, to 
any point, as L, draw right lines PT and QT. From 
the given point C draw a right line C K, parallel to the ter- 
reſtrial line D E, meeting the right line Q T in K. In the 
point K, upon the line K C, erect a perpendicular I K. 
This I K is the ſcenggraphic altitude required. | 
The application of this general method of drawing the 
ſcenography of a body, is not ſo obvious, in every caſe, but 
that it may be neceſſary to illuſtrate it a little by a few ex- 
amples, | 
To exhibit the SCENOGRAPHY of a cube, viewed by an angle,— 


a part, or diviſion, of a dramatic poem, de- | 


VE 


| 
To exhibit the XCENOGRAPHY of a pyramid, ſtanding on its baſs, 


| perpendicularly on each point of the te 


To exhibit the SCENOGRAPHY of a hollny 


To exhibit the SCENOGRAPHY of a cylinder, — 


To exhibit the SCENOGRAPHY of a truncated pyramid, up- 


gon, furniſhed with a rim or breadth, &c. and may there- 


To exhibit the SCENOGRAPHY of walls, columns, 


nect the 


10, As the baſis of a cube viewed b | | 
a geometrical plane, is a ſquare views 1 angle, ſtanding on 


a : by an 2 | 
uare, viewed angular-wiſe, on the ngle; dra 
« , perſpectiye table, £ 


ane. 29. Raiſe the fide HI (fp, 2. No 2 


- 1 1, Iquar 
and to any point, as V, of the — line DE. 


the right line V I and V H. 3». From t R, dray 
c, draw c 1, d 2, Ac. parallel to the Reads , b and 
4. From the points 1 and 2, raiſe L x, and N line DE, 
dicular to the ſame. Laſtly, ſince HI is the he; h 2, Perpen. 
In a, LI in c and b, and M2ind; in a, 8 rie 
perpendicular to a E; in b and c, raiſe b «and the line f 
dicular tob c 1; and laſtly, raiſe d h, perpendi © © Perpen- 
and make a f HI, bg—ec=[ 1, and bad. 
if then the points g, h, e, f be connected by righ 
ſcenography will be compleat. mY 


3 
lines the 
1. Since the baſe of a hollow quinquangulis pan Priſm. 
ing On Aa geometr ical plane, is a pentagon wi. m, ftand- 
breadth of a certain dimenſion; find the appear a limb or 
pentagon on a table, or plane, See PRRSP . of this 
On any point, as H, of the terreſtrial line D 1 15 
raiſe a perpendicular H I, equal to the objectiye altir Us 3) 
to any point, as V, of the horizontal ſine H R 0 og 
lines H V and IV. 39. From the ſeveral angles ng x ths 
e, c, of the perſpective ichnography, both the inter; 7 d, 
external ones, draw right lines, as b 2, d 3, Ge 1 and 
the terreſtrial line; and from the points 1 Fl 9g to 
pendiculars to the ſame, as L 1, M 2 m 2 * rale per. 
theſe, 3 be raiſed in the correſpondent points arch To 
2 as in the preceding article, the cenegraphy will be 
0 . 
baſe of a cylinder, ſtanding on a geometrical 8 the 
cle ; ſeek the appearance of a circle. In the points 5 * 
d, , Dy g, ©, c ( fig. 8.) raiſe the apparent altitudes, 4 
the preceding articles. If now their upper lines be a 
ed by curve lines, as in the baſe, a, b, d, f, g, h, e, c. th 
ſcenggraphy of the circle will be compleat. N 
It is evident that thoſe lines are to be omitted, both in th 
plan and in the elevation, which are not expoſed to the e . 
though they are not to be diſregarded, from the e 
as being neceſſary for the finding of other lines —F gr In 
the ſcenqraphy of the cube, viewed angle-wiſe, the lines b d 
and d c, (fg. 2. Ne. 2.) in the baſe, and d h in the elevati- 
on, are hid from the eye, and are therefore omitted in the 
deſcription. But ſince the upper point h is not to be found 
unleſs the point d be had in the ichnography ; nor can the 
lines g h and d e be drawn without the height d h; the ap- 
pearance of the point d is as neceſſary to be determined in 
the operation, as the height h d. 


. 


rr 


—HSuppole, e. gr. it were required to delineate a quadrangular 
pyramid, viewed by an angle. 19. Since the baſe of ſuch 
pyramid is a ſquare ſeen by an angle, draw ſuch a ſquare. 
29, To find the vertex of the pyramid, i. e. a perpendicu- 
lar let fall from the vertex to the baſe, draw diagonals mu- 
tually interſecting each other in e (fig. 5. Ne. 2.) 3, On 
any point, as H, of the terreſtrial line D E, raiſe the al- 
titude of the pyramid H I; and drawing the right lines 
H V, and I V to each point of the horizontal line H R; 
produce the diagonal a b, till it meet the line V H in h. 
Laſtly, from h draw h i parallel to H I. This being raiſed 
on the point e, will give the vertex of the pyramid K ; con- 
ſequently, the lines d k, k a, and k b, will be determined 
at the ſame time. 

After the like manner is the /cenography of a cone deli 
neated. 


land 
— 


ſe the truncated pyramid quadrangular; 1“. then, [ 
from the ſeveral angles of the upper baſe be conceived pet 
pendiculars let fall to the lower baſe, we ſhall have 2 pet- 
tagon, with another inſcribed therein, whole ſides are fi- 
rallel to thoſe of the former. This coincides with a penis 


fore be delincated in the ſame manner.—29. Raiſing the al- 
titude of the truncated pyramid I H (g. 6. Ne. 2.) deter 
mine the ſcengraphic altitudes, to be raiſed in the pots, 
b, c, d. e. If now the points higher f, 85 h, I, E 
connected by right lines, and the lines | K, f m. g, b 
be drawn, the /cenography will be compleat.— By drawIls 
two concentric” circles in a geometrical plane, and _ 
every thing elſe, as in this problem, the ſcenegraply 8 

truncated cone will be drawn. hw od 


raiſe them on the pavement.—19. Suppoſe a pavement A 1 1 
+ Ns. 2.) repreſented in a plan, together with! e : 
es of the columns, &c. if there be any. 2 . , 
terreſtrial line ſet off the thickneſs of the wall B A 20 7 
3%. Upon A and B, as alſo upon 3 and 1, raiſe = 
culars A D and BC, as alſo 3, 6, and 1, 7 vt 
points D and 6 with the principa 71 | 
the right lines DV and'6 V. 5. Upon F and 1 
pendiculars H G and E F. Thus will all the w 
neated. | 


, 
[ 


be deli 


' Fo. + þ 
# 


iſe the pillars, &c. there needs nothing but, from 
_ cones baſes (whether ſquare, or circular) us veep 8 
he perſpective plan, to raiſe indefinite perpendiculars; = 
ro the fundamental line, where interſe&ed by the radius 
1 A paſſing through the baſe, raiſe the true altitude A D: 
for D V being drawn as before, the ſcenqgraphical altitudes 


1] be determined. 3 
1 ali the SCENOGRAPHY of a door ma building.—Sup- 

poſe a door required to be delineated in a wall DE 5 A; 
1e. Upon the fundamental line ſet off its diſtance 5 of 1 


the angle A, together with the breadths of the 

d LM, and 5 
hi point of diſtance K, from the ſeveral points N, I, L, M, 
draw right lines K N, KI, KL, KM, which will deter- 
mine the breadth of the door 11, and the breadths of the 


the gate A O, and from A to P, the height of the poſts AP. 
4". Join O and P with the principal point, by the right lines 
PV and OV. 5. Then, from n, i, l, m, raiſe perpendi- 
culars, the middle ones whereof are cut by the right line 
OV in o, and the extremes, by the right line VP in p. 
Thus will the door be delineated, with its poſts. If the 
door were to have been exhibited in the wall EF GH, the 
method were nearly the ſame. For, 1%. Upon the terreſtrial 
line, ſet off the diſtance of the door from the angle, and 
thence alſo the breadth of the door RT. 20. From R and 
T, draw right lines to the principal point V, which give the 
breadth r t in the perſpective plan. 3*. From r and t, raiſe 
indefinite perpendiculars to E H. 4. From A to O, ſet off 
the true height AO. Laſtly, from O, to the principal 
point V, draw the right line OV, interſecting E F in Z, 
and make rr and t t equal to FZ. — Thus is the door r r, 
tt, drawn; and the poſts are eaſily added, as before. 

Jo exhibit the SCENOGRAPHY of windows in a wall, When 
you know how to repreſent doors, you will find no difficulty 
in adding windows ; all that is here further required, be- 
ing to ſet off the height of the window from the bottom of 
the ground. The whole operation is as follows. 19. From 
1 to 2, ſet off the thickneſs of the wall at the window ; 
from 3 to 4, its diſtance from the angle 3; and from 4 to 5 
its breadth. 2% From 4 and 5, to the point of diſtance L, 
draw the right lines L 5 and L 4, which will give the per- 
ſpective breadth 10, 9 of the window. 3. From 10 and 
9 raiſe lines perpendicular to the pavement, i. e. draw inde- 
finite parallels to 6, 3. 4. From 3 to 11 ſet off the diſtance 
of the window from the pavement 3, 11; and, from 11 to 
12, its height 11, 12. Laſtly, from 11 and 12, to the 
principal point V, draw lines VII and V 12; which inter- 
ſecting the perpendiculars 10, 13, and q, 14, in 13 and 14, 
as alſo in 15 and 16, will exhibit the appearance of the 
window. 

From theſe examples, which are all no more than applica- 
tions of the firſt grand general rule, it will be eafily per- 


| and at any height from the pavement. 

For a mechanical method of exhibiting the SCENOGRAPHY of 
| any object, ſee DESIGNING. - 

| SCENOPEGIA ®, ZEKHNONHTTA, a feaſt among the Jews, 

more uſually called ea 4 tabernacles, inſtituted after the 

people of Iſrael were in poſſe 

memory of their having dwelt under tents in the wilderneſs. 

*The word is Greek, formed of 9g44yy, ſcene, tabernacle, 
tent; and THY vut Ago, I fix. 5 

The /cenopegia was held for eight days ſucceſſively, com- 

mencing on the fifteenth of September. The laſt day was 

much the moſt ſolemn ; both on account of the conflux of 

perſons, and of the extraordinary tokens they gave of their 


to ſpeak, when he tells us, our Saviour was at the feaſt of 
tabernacles, on the laſt and great day. 1 
When the holy ſcripture ſays abſolutely, zhe feaſt, it is uſu- 
$ ally to be underſtood of the ſcenopegia. 
SCEPTER *, ScEPTRUM, a royal ſtaff, or battoon, borne, 
on ſolemn occaſions, by kings, as a badge of their com- 
mand and authority, See KING, and REGaL1A. 
Nicod derives the word from the Greek, oxyFloov, Which, 
he ſays, originally ſignified a javelin, which the ancient 
kings uſually bore as a badge of their authority, in regard 
that inſtrument was in very great yeneration among the hea- 
thens.— But, oxy71pov does not properly ſignify a javelin, but 
7 a ſtaff to reſt upon, from oxy7lu, innitor, I lean upon. 
he ſcepter is an enſign of royalty of greater antiquity than 
the crown, The Greek tragic, and other poets, put ſcep- 


ters in the hands of the moſt ancient kings they ever intro- 
duce, 


Juſtin obſerves, that the ſcepter, 
* ſpear: he adds, that in the moſt remote antiquity, men 
, _- the haſte, or ſcepters, as immortal gods; and, that 
dent _ this account, that even in his time, they ſtill 
* ed the gods with ſcepters.—Neptune's ſcepter is his 
Tai = SIDENT. 
in, the elder, was the firſt who aſſumed the ſcepter 
my, 55 Romans.—Le Gendre tells us, that in 2 Fil 
the French kings, the ſcepter was a golden rod, al- 
3 f | 


in its original, was a haſta, 


the breadth of the gate itſelf LI, 2% To 


poſts in and ml. ze. From A to O, ſet off the height of | 


ceived what method to take to delineate any other thing, 


ſhon of the land of Canaan, in 


joy.—lt is of this eighth day, St. John muſt be underſtood | 


8 C E 


moſt always of the ſame height with the king who bore it, 
and crooked at one end like a croaier.— Frequently, inſtead 
of : ſcepter, kings are ſeen on medals with a palm in their 
hand. | 
SCEPTER, SCEPTRUM, in aſtronomy, one of the fix new 
conſtellations of the ſouthern hemiſphere, conſiſting of 17 
ſtars; one of the 4th magnitude, 8 of the 5th, and as 
many of the 6th. See STAR and CONSTELLATION. 
SCEPTICISM, the doctrine and opinions of the ſcepticks ; 
called alſo Pyrrhoniſm, from the name of its author. See 
ScEPTICKS and PYRR HONISM. 
The ancient ſcepticiſm conſiſted in doubting of every thing, 
in affirming nothing at all, and in keeping the judgment in 
ſuſpenſe on eyery thing. Sextus Empiricus makes ſcepticiſm 
to conſiſt in a faculty of oppoling all appearances, of mak- 
ing all, even contrary things equally probable, and of pro- 
ceeding firſt to an «ox», ſuſpenſe of mind, and then to an 
intire undiſturbedneſs or tranquillity. See ACADEMY and 
Ac ADEMICKS. | 5 
Hence theſe great maxims of theirs: Ov parc ve » auto, 
this no more than that: Hail. avyw ay», Cc. every reaſon 
has another againſt it; and Ove cp, I determine no- 
thing. 
The proper character then of ſcepticiſm, is an æuaræan h 
neutrality, or ſuch a diſpoſition of mind as does not, upon 
any occaſion, incline to any thing more than the contrary 
thing. See ACATALEPSIA, 
This heſitancy of the ſcepticks is well deſcribed by Ariſtocles 
in Euſeb. de præpar. evan. All things are equally indiffe- 
rent, uncertain and undeterminate: neither our ſenſes, nor 
our opinions give us either truth or falſhood : therefore, nei- 
ther the one, nor the other are to be credited; but all things 
to be left on a level, without admitting any opinion, incli- 
nation or motion of the mind at all.—It is added, that the 
ſcepticks carried this ſuſpenſe of theirs ſo far, as to deny, 
that any thing is either good or evil, juſt or unjuſt, true or 
falſe; or that any thing is this, more than that. See Evil, 
Goop, c. 
It is from this acatalepſia of the ſcepticks, that Des Cartes 
ſeems to have borrowed his great principle of doubting of all 
things; as is owned by many of his followers. —It muſt be 
owned, there is ſome difference between the doubting of the 
ſcepticks, and that of the Carteſians. In phyſical matters, 
it is true, there does not ſeem a great deal of difference; 
and Des Cartes, in that reſpect, may, without much injuſ- 
tice, be deemed a ſceptick: but this may be ſaid in his fa- 
vour, that the great Socrates was ſo far a ſceptick himſelf; 
phyſical and ſenſible things, he held, were all dubious, and, 
at beſt, but probable. See CART ESIANISM. 
The origin of ſcepticiſm is ſomewhat obſcure. Pyrrho, who 
lived under Alexander the Great, and made the tour of In- 
dia in his retinue, is uſually*reputed the author; whence 
Pyrrhonians and ſcepticks are ordinarily uſed indifferently, 
See PYRRHONIAN, | 
It muſt be owned, however, that the great dogma of the 
ſcepticks had been countenanced, and even cultivated before 
Pyrrho, by Democritus, Heraclitus, &c.,—Sextus Empiricus 
ſays, expreſly, that all that Pyrrho did, was to improve, 
illuſtrate and inforce the dogma, and form the retainers 
thereto into a ſect. 
Democritus's philoſophy was near akin to ſcepticiſm ; for 
upon his obſerving, that honey ſeemed ſweet to ſome, and 
bitter to others, he concluded, that it was neither ſweet nor 
bitter; and thereupon, pronounced s war, nom magis, 
which is pure ſcepticiſm. —Yet the ſame Sextus adds, that 
Democritus was no ſceptick. WT 
Though Plato argues very ſtrenuouſly againſt the acatalepſy 
of the ſcepticks; yet it is certain that dogma received a 
great part of its encouragement from Socrates's ſchool, and 
Plato's academy. Nay, it was a great controverſy among 
the ancients, whether Plato himſelf were a ſceptick or dog- 
matiſt ? Indeed Plato's deciſive way of ipeaking, in many 
caſes, ſeems to leave no great room for ſuch a doubt ; but it 
is certain, his followers of the new academy founded by Ar- 
ceſilas, gave much into this way; and nihil ſcitu, was held 
by them a principle. See Ac A DEM, PLA TON Ic, c. 
Sextus Empiricus obſerves, that Socrates himſelf had a tinc- 
ture of ſcepticiſm; ſome even make him the author of it, 
from that cuſtomary ſaying of his, I 4now nothing but this, 
that { know nothing. If this were the origin of ſcepticiſm, 
it muſt be owned, it was mightily improved afterwards, ere 
Metrodorus ſaid, I know nothing, not even this, that I know 
nothing. The ſame Sextus however adds, that Plato, intro- 
ducing his maſter in his gymnaſtic dialogues, diſputing 
with the ſophiſts, makes him act the part of a ſceptic. 
0 Soc RAT IS. F 
me have even charged Job, and Solomon, with Fepti- 
ciſm; from their 3 a great number of ed. 
without deciding any of them. The philoſopher of Kiel 
who has publiſhed a diſſertation on ſeepticiſm, fetches 5d 
origin ſtill higher : he will have the devil the author thereof, 
mw _ _ = parents doubt of the word of God him- 
elt; and drew them in, the firſt proſelytes ciſm., 
See DouBTING, e Wore. pies 
1 SCEP- 


SCH SCH 


the eccleſiaſtical hiſtorians, who were advocates at 
a 


SCEPTICKS®, ScegprTiIc1, a ſect of ancient philoſophers, 


founded by Pyrrho, whoſe diſtinguiſhing tenet was, that all tinople. Conſtant, Harmenopulus alſo bore i. f. 

: f . a . | ore it in ti 
things are uncertain and incomprehenſible; contraries e- century, with ſeveral others. See Ap voc ATE, A © twelfth 
and DEFENDER. » ®DVOUer, 


qually true; that the mind is never to aſſent to any thing; 
but to keep up an abſolute heſitancy or indifference. See 


SCEPTICISM. 
* The term ſceptich, in its original Greek, aner-, properly | der the firſt race of French kings, who inſtructed th dun. 
e 


ſignifies confiderative, ind inguifitive ; or a man who is ever | of each church, firſt in the humanities then ; clerk, 
weighing the reaſons on one ſide and the other, without ever and the liturgy.—Theſe were alſo called rim; the theology 
deciding between them: it is formed from the verb cue, and theologaux : if the church were ſituateq pk eſcalafre 
I conſider, look about, deliberate. 5 ſcholaſticus was called the chancellor, " city, the 
Laertius notes, that the followers of Pyrrho had various de- Among the Greeks, ScCHOLASTICUs, $5 
nominations : from their maſter, they were called Pyrrhoni- name of an office, or dignity ; RET asu, was alſy the 
ans: from their dogma, aporetici, that is, doubters, of rope thealougue Indeed, C e 0 75 Ka p to our Jinn, or 
to doubt.—From their ſuſpenſion and heſitation, ephectici, of applied to people of general ere a f only Properly 
re to ſtay, to keep pat Mens 2 "ara never get- who Wers well known to the world 8 = =. pay al 
ting beyond the ſearch of ruth — 3 CE Thus, St. Jerom mentions, that Scrapion ang er. 

a Plato refutes the great principle © - ech : thus: when | 6.1, /icus, by reaſon of the delicacy of his OS, nmel 
vou ſay, that all things are incomprehenſible, do you com- Strabo, calls the poet Prudentius, j; balafticus. alafrid 
prehend or conceive that they are thus incomprehenſible, or was called /cholafticiſſimus | cus: Fortunatus 
do 855 cog if y he do, then ooo eg ee SCHOLASTIC divinih, is that part or ſpecies of divinity wh; 
if you do not, there is no reaſon we ſhould believe you, | . 1... and diſcuſles queſtions, by reaſon, and Y which 
ſince you do not comprehend your own aſſertion. See A-| See Tqirorogy and argument, 


. 3 | In which ſenſe, it ſtands, in good meaſure, 
SCHAR-PENNY, ScHARN- PENNY, or SC HORN-PEN- tive divinity, 3 1 5 nd Taha to . 
Ny.—lt appears from our old books, that ſome cuſtomary | Councils, Se. See PosiTivx. V of fathers 
tenants were obliged to pen up their cattle at night in the | he ſchool divinity, like Plato's ſchool, bas had 1 
. : three 


pound or yard of their lord, for the benefit of their dung SP Sor 
or ſcearn, as the Saxons called it.—In defect of this, they xn e n en, e middle, and the 
were to pay a ſmall compenſation; hence called ſchar- | Ahe ancient began under Lanfrank, archbiſhop of Cane 


enny. | p 
S H FAT or SEAT, in aſtronomy, a fixed ſtar of the ſe- . aa jp N Aer 4 = Lombard, the maſter 
cond magnitude in the juncture of the leg with the left | Ajpertus Magnus, ur 200 years; ending under 
ſhoulder of Pegaſus. See PEG asvus. = 5 a 1 | 
Some call it 2 alpheras, and ſome ſcheat Pegaſi.— Its ban 8 by. ors we Tran 35 hogs laſted 
. : , 0 51 3 i f 5 2 : f unas ; In” 
NS wi Mg VFC r time, the x rg philoſophy was raiſed to 5 
SCHEDULE XxX, ScgEDVU ILA, a ſcroll of paper, or parch- Hs ee e e e ALB LIED, 
The third age began under Durandus, who ſet himſelf up 
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ment, annexed to a will, leaſe, or other deed; containing ER ee. 
1 O 5 c middle age. Aft Il 
an inventory of goods, or ſome other matter, omitted in | = Fete wits dreaine more and aware 2 ſk 5 his 
the body of the deed. See CoDiciL. hed hoon to be wholly taken an Kt. and the 
*The word is a diminutive of the Latin /cheda, or Greek ae 7, en uf un kvolous queſtions 
77434, a leaf or piece of paper. | They diſputed, with great heat, about mere formalics; 
SCHEITER's fortification. See FOR TIF IS AT TON. and even raited phantoms on purpoſe to combat withal, 
SCHEMATISM, EXHMATIEMOS. See the articles Fi- The /chodl divinity is now fallen into the laſt contempt 
GURE and TROPE. and IS ſcarce regarded any where, but in ſome of the uni- 
SCHEME *, a draught, or repreſentation of any geometri- earn where they are {till obliged by their charters to 
cal, or aſtronomical figure, or problem, by lines ſenſible to teach it. | 
die eye; or of the cceleſtial bodies in their proper places for SCHOLIAST, EXOATAL THE, commentator ; a grammarian 
any moment. See FIGURE and DIAGRAM. who writes ſcholia, that is, notes, gloſſes, &c, upon ancient 
* The word is formed from the Greek, oyy1ua, Habitus. Greek authors. See Sc HOT IVM. ; 2 8 
SCHEME arches. See the article ARCH. SCHOLIUM, EXxOAION, a note, annotation, or remark 8 
SCHEVAGE. See the article Sc HEA GE. occaſionally made on ſome paſſage, propoſition, or the like, 80 
SCHIPPER. See the article SIP PER. See GLOSs, COMMENTARY, ANNOTATION, &c, 
SCHIREMOTE, or SCYREMOT. See SCYREMOT. The term 15 much uſed in geometry, and other parts of 
SCHISM *, Schiris MA, in the general, ſignifies diviſion, or mathematicks z where, after demonſtrating a propoſition, it 
ſeparation ; but it is chiefly uſed in ſpeaking of ſeparations is frequent to point out how it might be done ſome other 
happening through diverſity of opinions among people of | Way 3 give ſome advice, or precaution, in order to prevent | 
the ſame religion, and faith. miſtakes ; or add ſome particular uſe or application thereoi, | 
* The word is formed from the Greek, ict cleft, fiſſure. Wolfius has given us abundance of curious and uſeful arts, 
Thus, we ſay, the /ch:/m of the ten tribes of Iſrael, from and mcthods, a good part of the modern philoſophy, thx : 
the two tribes of Juda and Benjamin; the ſchiſin of the deſcription of mathematical inſtruments, &c, all by way c 
Perſians, from the Turks and other Mahometans, &c. 7 ſchilia to the reſpective propoſitions in his Elementa Ma- ] 
Among eccleſiaſtical authors, the great ſchiſm of the we theſeos. e 
is that which happened in the times of Clement VII. 20 SCHOOL *, ScHoLa, a publick place, wherein the lan- a 
| Urban VI. which divided the church for forty or fifty years, guages, humanities, or other arts and ſciences are taught, h 
| and was at length ended by the election of Martin V. at *The word is formed from the Latin, /chola, which according tl 
the council of Conſtance. ; to Du Cange ſignifies 4%cipline, and correction: he adds, - th 
The Romaniſts number thirty-four /chi/ms in their church. it was anciently uſed, in the general, oe all places, _ by 
— They beſtow the name, Engliſh ſchiſm on the reformation ſeveral perſons met together, either to ſtudy, to Converie, 1 an 
TION i is ki a ; do any other matter. Accordingly, there were /chulz pi "8 
of religion in this kingdom. — Thoſe of the church of Eng- | 4 C 
land again apply the term /chiſm to the ſeparation of the js 2 Rs 5 dals gentiion, ir. 4. 8 
non-conformilts, viz. the preſtyterians, independants, and — the ER paſſed alſo to civit magiſtrates; and accord: 8 
anabaptiſts, who contend for a further reformation. | ' ingly in the code, we meet with Ac chartulariorum, fis - 
Some call the ſeparation of the proteſtants from the church Al agentium, &c. and even to eccleſiaſticks ; as, ſella cantorn, N 
of Rome, a paſſive ſchiſm, becauſe that church cut them off hola ſacerdotum, &C. 4 at 
ion. TH a [cha 0 ps 
3 5 the article NEGATIVE. bu 8 y „ mpg ſehool, a writing ſebod, 2 1 
eue Tr om which Sen06f. i ao Ußed = whole faculty, univerſity, 0r ſec; 1 
the Greeks gave to their rope-dancers; by the Romans called | * 2 Plato's ſchool, the -hool of Epicurus, the ſchool of Pars 
unambuli. See RopE-DANCER and FUNAMBULUS. Se. The ſchool of Tiberias was famous among the anceen 
: : - ks er AN Ts Greek, xm. > ropes and | Jews; and it is to this we owe the maſſora, and maſſorete 
., . d | 
See MASSORET ES. N a i 
uſed to diſtinguiſh the different man 


The ſchœnobates were ſlaves, whoſe maſters made money of 3 
them, by entertaining the people with their feats of activi- et hs ar Pans 6 Gee MANNER, Cc. 
ty.Mercurialis de arte gymnaftica, lib. III. gives us five fi-“ ers o Pre, * R . ſchool, the Venetian cha, te 
ures of ſehamnobates engraven after ancient ſtones, Thus we fay, the Nonna I's {chool, Titian's ſew, 
SCHOLARUM domeſticus. See DoMESTIcVus. 2 lemiſh chool, &c. * 5 en Jes, pupils i, 
SCHOLASTIC, EXOAAETIKOE, ſomething belonging to Vinci's /chool, &c. meaning their QUCIPT®, | 
the ſchools ; or that is taught in the ſchools. See Sc Hoor. | PAIN 1 FF celebrated piece of R- 
SCHOLASTIC, SCHOLASTICUS, was a long time a title of "SCHOOL of At 415 V tican.—It contains a great num Hy 
honour ; at firſt only given to ſuch as diſtinguiſhed them- yoo , be bn ; | and otihe! 
CCC 
5 | ef „ Ce. | 5 Several authors have wrote 2 de 
After Nero, the appellation SCHOL AST Ics was allo given to | + ferent explications ther . it * 


„ > 


SCI 


hiloſophy, and aſtronomy, with theology.— 
- para, by the Tnſcription they add at the bottom - | 
the print thereof, ſhew, that they take it for a er- 
St. Paul preaching at Athens. — An Auguſtin of Venice Bo 
the philoſopher ler 8 5 for St. Mark; and he at his 

for the angel Gabriel. 8 
12 Piles rejets all theſe explications of the ſchool of Athens, 
and eſpecially the laſt : his opinion is, that it is nothing more 
than an image of philoſophy, which Raphael here repreſents 
under all the philoſophers he has painted. R 
In behalf of the Venetian engravers it may be faid, that they 
do not pretend to explain the painting, but have only copied 
ſuch of the figures as they thought proper to repreſent, St. 
Mark, St. Gabriel, &c. 
SC Hool philoſophy, theology, 
SCHOLASTIC and THEOLOGY. 
(Clarity SCHOOLS, See the article CHARITY. . 
SCHOOUBIAH, a ſect among the muſſulmen, whoſe di- 
ſtinguiſhing tenet it is, that the Sunnites are not a whit pre- 
ferable to the Shiites or Rafadhites, 7. e. the orthodox to the 
heterodox ; but that both the one and the other are equally 
ue believers. | 3 

The $chamubiah, therefore, ſhould be properly, the Latitudi- 
narians of Mahometaniſm : yet are not they regarded by ei- 
ther party, as much better than Gentiles, or Heathens, as 
their name imports. See DE ISM, Cc. Ge 
There are abundance among the muſſulmen, who give into 
this ſe, only ſecretly ; Mahometaniſm, like all other falſe 
religions, being an avowed enemy to toleration. See M A- 
HOMETANISM, TOLERATION, LIBERTY of conſcience, 


&c. | 
SCHORN-PENNY. See the article SCHAR-PENNY. 
SCIAGRAPHY, or ScioGRAPHY, the profile, or ſection 
of a building, to ſhew the inſide thereof. See SECTION and 
PROFILE. 

SCIAGRAPHY, in aſtronomy, &c. is a term ſome authors uſe 
for the art of finding the hour of the day or night, by the 
ſhadow of the ſun, moon, ſtars, &c. See DIAL. : 
SCIAMANTIA®, ScIAMANCY, or SCIOMANCY, a kind 
of divination, otherwiſe called pſychomancy.—Sctamancy, a- 
mong the ancients, was the art ot raiſing and calling up the 
manes or ſouls of deceaſed perſons, to give intelligence of 
things to come. The witch who conjured up the ſoul of 
Samuel, to foretel Saul the event of the battle he was about 
to give, did it by ſciamancy. | 
* The word is tormed from the Greek, cui, ſhadow, uſed 
metaphorically for the ſoul, and parreu, divination, See 

DivixAriox. | 
SCIATICA, in medicine, the gout in the hip. See Gov r. 
SCIE. Feuille de ScIE. See FEUILLE de ſcie. | 
SCIENCE, in philoſophy, a clear and certain knowledge 
of any thing, founded on ſelf-evident principles, or demon- 
ſtration. See KNOWLEDGE. 

* The word is formed from the Latin, cientia, of ſcire, to know. 
In this ſenſe, doubting is oppoſed to ſcience ; and opinion is the 
middle between the two. See DouBTING and OPiNI- 


ON. | 
The ſcepticks profeſs to deny, that we have any ſuch thing 
as ſctence ; that is, any clear, certain notices of any thing, 
capable of producing abſolute conviction. See SCEPTICISM. 
Divines ſuppoſe three kinds of ſcience in God: the firſt, ſci- 
ence of mere knowledge, whereby God knows himſelf, and 
all things poſſible. —The ſecond, ſcience of viſion, whereby 


the ſame order wherein he has reſolved to do, and to permit 
them, —The third, a mediate or intermediate ſcience, where- 
by he knows what angels and men will do, in certain caſes 
and certain circumſtances, if he reſolve to bring them a- 
bout, | 
lt is greatly diſputed amotig ſchool divines, whether or no 
there be ſuch a mediate ſcience in God? the reaſon why ſome | 
call it in queſtion is, becauſe it does not conſiſt well with 
their particular ſchemes of preſcience, &c. See LIBERTY, 
NecessITY, Cr. | | 
| SCIENCE of conditionals, See CoNDITIONAL, | 
SCIENCE, is more particularly uſed for a formed ſyſtem of any 
branch of knowledge ; comprehending the doctrine, reaſon 
and theory of the thing, without any immediate application 
thereof to any uſes or offices of life. 
In which ſenſe, the word is uſed in oppoſition to art; Bee 
RT. 
Indeed, the preciſe notion of an art; and ſcience, and their 
Juſt, adequate diſtinction, do not ſeem to be yet well fixed. 
dee the PREFACE to this work. 
As to the number, and diviſion of the ſciences, Mr. Locke 
limits theni thus: all that can fall within the compaſs of 
human underſtanding, is, firſt, either the nature of things, 
their relations, and their manner of operation: or, ſecond- 
ly, that which man himſelf ought to do as a voluntary and 
eee agent, for the attainment of any end, eſpecially 
Lappineſs or, thirdly, the ways and means, whereby the 
arti, > of both of theſe is attained and communicated : 
creupon, ſcience may be properly divided into theſe three 


ſorts, 


Vor. II. 


&c. the ſame with ſcholaſtic. See 


he knows all things he has reſolved to do, or to permit, in | 


Firſt, the knowledge of things, their conſtitutions, proper- 
ties and operations, whether material or immaterial. —This, 
in a little more inlarged ſenſe of the word, may be called, 
cen; or natural philoſophy.—T he end of this is bare ſpecu- 
lative truth, and whatſoever can afford the mind of man any 
ſuch, falls under this branch; whether it be God himſelf, 
angels, ſpirits, bodies, or any of their affections; as number, 
figure, &c, See PHysICKs and PHILOoSOP HV. 

Secondly, Tpaxrmy, the ſkill of right applying our own pow- 
ers, and actions for the attainment of things good and uſe- 
ful; — The moſt conſiderable under this head, is ethicks, 
which is the ſeeking out thoſe rules and meaſures of human 
actions, Which lead to happineſs, and the means to practiſe 
them. The end of this is not bare ſpeculation ; but right, 
and a conduct ſuitable thereto. See ETHicks and MoR a- 
LITY. | 

Thirdly, i, or the doctrine of ſigns. —The moſt uſual 
being words, it is aptly enough ternied lic; the buſineſs 
Whereof is to conſider the nature of ſigns which the mind 
makes uſe of for the underſtanding of things, or conveying 
its knowledge to others. Things are repreſented to the 
mind by ideas; and mens ideas are communicated to one a- 
nother by articulate ſounds or words. The conſideration 
then of ideas and words, as the great inſtruments of know- 
ledge, makes no deſpicable part of their contemplation who 
would take a view of human knowledge in the whole extent 
of it. See WoR D, LANGUAGE, c. 35 
This ſeems the firſt, and moſt general, as well as natural di- 
viſion of the objects of our underſtanding: for a man can 
employ his thoughts about nothing, but either the contem- 
plation of things themſelves for the diſcovery of truth; or 
about the things in his own power, which are his actions, 
for the attainment of his own ends; or the ſigns the mind 
makes uſe of, both in the one arid the other, and the right 
ordering of them, for its Elearer information.—AJI which 
three, viz. things as they are in themſelves knowable ; ac- 
tions, as they depend on us in order to happineſs; and the 
ri.-ht uſe of ſigns in order to knowledge, being toto cœlo, 
different, they ſeem to be the three great provinces of the 
intellectual world, wholly ſeparate and diſtinct one from a- 
nother. See KNOwIED CE. 

Academy of SciE NES. See the article AcA DEM EV. 

SCIENTIFIC, or SctENTIFiIcAL, ſomething relating to 
the pure, ſublimer ſciences ; or, that abounds in ſcience, or 

knowledge. See SCIENCE, KNOWLEDGE and FaiTH. 

A work, a method, &c. is ſaid to be ſcientifical, when it is 
founded on the pure reaſon of things, or conducted wholly 
on principles thereof. See MET Hob. | 

In which ſenſe, the word ſtands oppoſed to natrative, arbi- 
trary, opinionative, poſitive, tantative; &c. 

SCILLA, or SquiLLA, fquill, the ſea-onion; a medicinal 
plant, of the onion-kind, but very large; chiefly brought 
from Spain: uſed only in infuſion, and that generally in vi- 
negar, which it renders emetic. Ls 
There are two kinds of ſquills, male and female the male 
are whitiſh, and the female reddiſh ; whence they ate alſo 

diſtinguiſhed by the appellations of white ſquills, ſcillæ albe, 
and red ſquills, ſcillæ rubre. | | 
Their infuſion, when boiled to the conſiſtence of a ſyrup, 
with honey, is called oxymel ſcil:iticum, in the ſhops, and re- 
tains the ſame properties. 

Squills powerfully deterge, and ſcour off the viſcid adheſions 
in the bowels, and gently irritate the ſtomach to ejection. 
They are alſo, as all of the onion-kind are, very diuretick, 
and therefore in great eſteem, with ſome, in dropſies: if 
their infuſion be mixed with cinnamon-water, they will ſel- 
dom vomit, but work downwards, and very forcibly, by 
urine: in aſthmas, and all obſtructions, or infarctions of the 
lungs, which are to be removed by deterſives and expectora- 
tion, there is ſcarce any thing more effectual. They are 
alſo eſteemed alexipharmick, and upon that account have a 
place in the theriaca Andromachi. | 

SCILLITICUM vinum. See the article Vixum. 

SCIOPTICK, a ſphere or globe of wood, with a circular 

hole or perforation wherein a lens is placed. It is ſo fitted, 

that, like the eye of an animal, it may be turned round 
every way ; to be uſed in making experiments of the dark- 
ened room. See CAMERA OBscuRa. | 

SCIRE-FACIAS, a judicial writ, moſt commonly uſed to 

call a man to ſhew cauſe to the court whence it i ues, why 
execution of a judgment paſſed, ſhould not be made out ? 
This writ is not granted, till a year and a day be elapſed af- 
ter a judgment given. | | 

Scrre-factas, upon a fine, lies only after a year and a day af. 
ter the fine levied. —Otherwiſe, it is the ſame with the writ 
of habere facias ſeiſinam. See HABERE facias, &c. 

SCIRRHUS®, KOR, in medicine, a hard, indolent 

tumor, formed gradually, in the ſoft, glandulous parts of 


the body ; ſometimes internal, and ſometimes external. 
The word is Greek, formed of exp, 
There are two kinds of ſeirrhus's ; the 
and frequently painful when 
ther, confirmed and ſenſeleſs. 


The 1 ariſes from a thick, viſeid, 
Il | 


a piece of marble. 


one only beginnin 
prefled by the fingers; the vn 


probably gritty 
matter, 


SC O 


matter, detained and indurated in the pores and other mi- 


SCO 


The profiles (that is, the thickneſs and h 


nute paſſages of the parts affeted, | works) to be ſet on theſe ſeveral works et the breag. 
There are ſome ſcirrhus's as hard as ſtones ; ſome are even are to be accommodated to the occaſion, the Uitches 


painful in their confirmed ſtate, and partake of the nature REboy BT, 


of a cancer. 
SCITE. See the article SiTE. 
SCLAVONIC, the language of the Sclavi, an ancient peo- 


For TIFICATION, FOR TIFIED place, &c 
SCOPER-HOLES, or Scurzr-nor xs, in , f. 
holes made through the ſides cloſe to the deck 1 ſhip, are 
the water that comes from the pump, or any 8 Us Carry off 
Way, 


ple of Scythia Europza ; who, about the year 518, quitting | Theſe holes in the lower or covert deck, have ; 
their native country, ravaged Greece and eſtabliſhed the | nailed over them, to keep the ſea- water from ee. leathers 
kingdoms of Poland and Moravia, and at laſt ſettled in | the ſhip, which are called ſcoper-leathers, mung up into 


Illyria : which thence took the name of Sclavonia, See And the ſhort nails, with broad heads, which fa 
LANGUAGE, I leathers down, are called /coper-nails, or ſeuper- ten theſ 
The Sclavmic is held, after the Arabic, the moſt extenſive | SCORBUTUS, or ScokBuTUm, the 2 nails, 


language in the world: it is ſpoke from the Adriatic to the 
north ſea, and from the Caſpian to Saxony, by a great vari- 
ety of people, all, the deſcendants of the ancient Sclavi, viz. 
the Poles, Muſcovites, Bulgarians, Carinthians, Bohemians, 
Hungarians, Pruſſians, Suabians, &c. each of whom, how- 
ever, have their particular diale& ; only the Sclavonic is the 
common mother of their ſeveral languages, viz. the Poliſh, 
Ruſſian, Hungarian, Oc. 

By a Latin chronicle of the Sclavi, compoſed by Helmold, 
a prieſt of Boſow, and Arnold abbot of Lubec, and correc- 
ted by M. Leibnitz, it appears, that the Sclavi anciently in- 
habited the coaſts of the Baltic ſea, and were divided into 


_ eaſtern and weſtern: in the latter whereof, were the Ruſſi- 


ans, Poles, Bohemians, &c. And in the former, the Van- 
dals. 


Dom. Maur. Orbini Rauſer, abbot of the order of Malta, 
in an Italian hiſtory of the Sclavi, intitled, I regno de gli 


Slavi, printed in 1601, will have them to be originally of 
Finland in Scandinavia. Laur. Pribevo, a Dalmatian, in 
an expreſs diſcourſe on the origin of the Sclavi, maintains 


them to be originally of Thrace, and the ſame with the 


thick pituitous lymph; whence various ſymptoms in y 


very frequent in the northern countries 2 a Oiſeake 
, Particular] N 


fenny, wet, humid places, expoſed to the north, 6 

It is accompanied with a great variety of ſympto 8 

ing the ſeveral parts of the body all at once: — attack. 
ſays, it is not any particular diſeaſe, but a legion 7 * Will 
— The moſt uſual ſymptoms are bleeding, coughin wy 
ing, difficulty of breathing, looſeneſs, a relaxatio ag 
parts, ſweating, a fœtid fmell of the gums, a alli : 
teeth, ſtinking breath, reddiſh or yellow livid ſpot "ES Of tie 
the arms and legs, wearineſs, faintings, head-ach _ * 
Some diſtinguiſn the ſcurvy into hot and coli; his | 
little foundation for ſuch a diſtinction, as the Cauſe 1 


ſame in all, viz. according to Barbette and Thee : * 
) 00 


temperaments. . 


Charleton obſerves, that it ariſes chiefly from ſhary, 61... 
particles, taken in by inſpiration, from ſalt and = = 
meats eaten, from bad waters drank, from naſtineſs þ wh 
chagrins, Sc. He adds, that it is contagious. e 
Dr. Quincy will have the ſcurvy to conſiſt in ſuch x conſtit 
tion, wherein the blood is unequally fluid: and hence ks g < 


Thracians, the poſterity of Thiras, ſeventh fon of Japhet. 
Theod, Polycarpowitz, in a Greek, Latin and Sclawonic 
dictionary, printed at Moſcow in 1704, obſerves, that the 
word Sclava, whence Sclavonic is formed, ſignifies in their 
language, glory. | 
SCLEROPHTHALMIA, EKAnrotv0aanta, a kind of 
ophthalmia, wherein the eye is dry, hard, red and painful ; 
and the eyebrows likewiſe; ſo as not to be opened after ſleep, 
without great pain. See OPHTHALMIA. 
SCLEROT ICA“, in anatomy, one of the common mem- 
branes of the eye, ſituate between the adnata and the uvea; 
it is very firm and opaque behind; but tranſparent before. — 
Though in ſtrictneſs, it is only the hind-part is called ſclero- 
tica ; the fore-part being properly called the cornea. See 
CORNEA. | | 
*The word is formed from the Greek, ,xayz@-, hard, whence 
alſo /clerotick, See SCLEROTICKS, 
The ſclerotica is a ſegment of a larger ſphæroid than the cor- 
nea. See EYE. ä 
SCLEROTI CES, medicines, proper to harden and conſo- 
lidate the fleſh, &c. of parts they are applied to. 
Such are purſlain, houſe-leek, fiea-wort, garden night-ſhade, 


ſerves, it is beſt remedied by ſtimuli, exerciſe, and ſuch me 
as promote ſanguification. By 
The cure is very difficult ; and when the diſeaſe is rocte, 
next to impoſſible. It ſometimes goes off in a flux by fl. 
ſometimes by the hæmorrhoids, and ſometimes bs we 
but more often degenerates into a dropſy, atrophy, apoplex ; 
epilepſy, or convulſions. FEE 
A very exact diet is held of more effect than the beſt medi. 
cines; without this, it becomes incurable. Bleeding does 
not avail ; ſtrong purgatives are hurtful : ſo is ſugar, and all 
ſugared things: mercurius dulcis uſed internally, ſo as not to 
ſalivate, but only raiſe a ſweating, is found excellent. Do- 
læus undertakes to cure any ſcorbutus in twelve days time, 
by the uſe of this alone; only the patient to drink nothin 
all that time, but a proper decoction, and to abſtain from 
acids, and hog's fleſh. Charleton recommends a continued 
uſe of milk, particularly milk emulſions of ſweet almonds, 
decoctions of china, broths and other anti- acids and analep- 
ticks. Etmuller makes the baſis of the cure of the ſcorbutu 
and hypochondriacal diſeaſe the ſame, viz. copious vomiting, 
Strong catharticks, he obſerves, are prejudicial ; but gente 
ones good; for the body is to be {till kept open. He adds, 
that vinegar is hurtful, and yet the acid juices of fruits and 
vegetables, wholeſome. Accordingly the uſe of lemon-juice 
is much recommended by Liſter, Milk, and all milky things, 
while the ſtomach is yet able to digeſt, are excellent. & 
are martials. Etmuller, inſtead of mercurials, recommend 
antimonials, 
Thus much in the general: for the particular ſymptoms 
particular medicines adapted thereto, are to be uſed ; only 


Sc. 

SCOLDING.—The puniſhment allotted by our laws for 
[colds or ſcolding women, is, to be ſet in a trebuchet, com- 
monly called a cucking-/fool, placed over ſome deep water, 
into which they are to be let down, and plunged thrice, 
under water, to cool their heat and choler. See CUcK- 


'  ING-STOOL. | 
SCOLOPOMACHZERION, EKOAOTOMAXAIPION, in 


— „ „ AS as 


chirurgery, a kind of ſcalpel, thus called, by the Greeks, mixing antiſcorbuticks with them all. he: © 
from its reſembling a woodcock's bill. See SCALPEL. {| The chief ſimple antiſcorbuticks are, horſe-radiſh, forrel, NO 
Its uſe is to open, and dilate narrow wounds of the breaſt, | butter-bur, ſcorzonera, ſow-thiſtle, zedoary, polypodz, &- re 
abſceſſes, &c.—Aquapendente recommends it for tapping in | campane, guaiacum, ſaſſafras, muſtard-ſeed, nafturtium 4 P 
dropſies. I quaticum, trifolium paludoſum, oranges, lemons, juniper- F 
It is uſually furniſhed with a little button at the point, that | berries, cream of tartar, tartarum vitriolatum, &c. fo 
it may be uſed to open wounds of the breaſt without danger S COR DIUM, : Dx1ascoRDIUM, T 
of wounding the lungs. SCOR DIUM water, Fee the articles I ATER. W. 
SCONCES, ſmall forts, built for defence of ſome pals, river, | SCORE, in muſick, denotes partition, or the 01 iginal dravght m 


of the whole compoſition, wherein the ſeveral parts, ar 
treble, ſecond treble, baſs, &c. are diſtinctly /cored, ® 
marked. Sce PARTITION and MuSsICK. 
SCORPIO, Scox r rox, in aſtronomy, the eighth lign of the 
zodiac; denoted by the character, . See SIGN, | E 
The ſtars in ſcorpio, in Ptolemy's catalogue, are 203 10 - 
of Tycho 10; in that of M. Flamſteed 49: the longituces 
latitudes, magnitudes, &c, whereof, are as follow 3 


or other place. See Fox r. | | 
Some ſconces are made regular, of four, five, or ſix baſtions; 
others are of ſmaller dimenſions, fit for paſſes, or rivers ; 

and others for the field. Such are 

1. Triangles with half baſtions; which may be all of equal 

ſides, or they may be ſomething unequal. However it be, 

divide the fideo of the triangle into three equal parts, one of 
theſe three parts will ſet off the capitals and the gorges; and 
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the flanks, being at right angles with the ſides, make half of jons of th 9 Longitude] Latitude. 5 
the gorge.—2. Inkl, with half baſtions ; whoſe ſides may . 8 No 02 5 Pn 4 
be betwixt 100 and 200 feet, and let one third of the ſide We: MER Ro 
ſet off the capital and the gorges, but the flank (which raiſe | In the firſt ſouth foot m 26 48 50| 5 ? 75 all The 
at right angles to the ſide) muſt be but one half of the gorge | Subſeq. in the firſt foot 27 18 084 76 q al; a 
or capital, that is, on the ſixth part of the ſide of the ſquare. Contiguous to this 27 30 2 : 4 4846 It is 
3. Square with half baſtions and long.—4. Long ſquares. | That preced. ſouth of forehead oe 5 1 42 3 33 256041 call 
—5. Star _— on points,—b, Star redoubt of = or | In. third 8 foot AE al; In thi 
ſix points.—7. Plain redoubts, which are either ſmall, or : | p 26 4 u 
great. The fall are fit for court of guards in the trenches, 88 7 in. the Honhars 1 4 5 f 60 3 a 5 2 
a and may be ſquares of 20 feet to 30. The middle forts of | North of the forehead 28 52 56] 1 03 9 ; Accor 
redoubts may have their ſides from 30 to 50 feet; the great | North d of the contiguous ones 29 21 45| © 16 0 - | 1 
ones from 60 to 80 feet ſquare. South C under north. ſtar of forekead 29 32 991 9 9 ; Naus COT. 
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Names and ſituations of the © Longitude| Latitude. 
EA ſtars. \ 


*S$UBI 


F 


28 or 13] 8 04 or 
in the laſt ſouth foot 1 2 oo 35 7 07 03 
3 thereto r 7 1 55 59 g 5 — 
o 20 
Moſt north and following forehea „ 


wa 


2 29 23 11] 9 15 16B 
29 og 23012 46 21 
ent in laſt ſouth foot 2 3 22 10] 7 02 25 5 
9 the other preced. heart 3 07 35 2 37 * 
That preced. heart northward 3 29 24] 3 59 04 
20 
d. heel of ophiuchus 3 14 42] 1 36 03B 
Cater the ſole of eyhiuchus's foot 4 07 17] 1 42 45A 
In ophiuchus's leg 3 40 27] 3 16 29 by 
Scorpion's heart | 5 26 04] 4 31 2 - 
That over the heart 5 25 12] 3 11 30 


25 : 2 1 
In the calf of ophiuchus's fore · leg 4 21 27] 5 14 41 


fore-ankle of ophiuchus 5 19 53] © 28 40B 

lowing the heart to ſouth 7 O07 56 6 04 23A 

Fore-knee of ophiuchus 54 28|11 25 40B 

Inform. between ophiuchus's legs 59 26] 4 28 18B 
28 : 


9 12 54] 3 05 10A 
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military engine, uſed chiefly in the defence of walls, &c. 


SCR 


SCOTISTS, a ſect of ſchool divines and philoſophers; thus 
called from their founder, J. Duns Scotus, a Scotiſh, or as 
others ſay, Iriſh cordclier ; who maintained the immaculate 
conception of the virgin, or that ſhe was born without or1- 
ginal ſin; in oppoſition to Thomas Aquinas and the TI ho- 
miſts. See THomIsT. 

As to philoſophy, the Scorrf?s were, like the Thomiſts, peri- 
pateticks ; only diſtinguiſhed by this, that in each being, as 
many different qualities as it had, ſo many different forma - 
lities did they diſtinguiſh; all diftin& from the body itſelf; 
and making, as it were, ſo many diffcrent entities: only 
thoſe metaphyſical, and, as it were, ſuperadded to the be- 

ing. See FORMALITY, Qc. 

SCOTOMIA, or ScorToMaA, in medicine, a dizzineſs, or 
ſwimming in the head, wherein the animal ſpirits are ſo 
whirled about, that external objects ſeem to turn round, 
See VERTIGO. | 

SCOTTA, or ScoTTUs. See the article Sc9T., 

SCRAT CHES, among farriers, a diſtemper incident to 
horſes, conſiſting of dry ſcabs, chops or rifts, that breed 
between the heel and the paſtern joint. | : 
There are various kinds of ſcratches, diſtinguiſhed by vari- 
ous names, as Crepances, rats-tails, mules, kibes, pains, c. 
which are all ſo many ſpecies of the ſame malady ; er gen- 
dered from ſome dry humour falling on the legs, or from 
the fumes of the beaſt's own dung lying under his heels, or 


In the 1ſt ring of the tail 11 03 3211 39 47A near them; or for want of rubbing his heels, eſpecially 
More north and poſterior to this 12 22 0110 29 56A after a journey, from over- hard riding, &c. 
Poſterior knee of ophiuchus e The diſorder begins firſt, with dry ſcabs in the paſtern 
. "5 a0-guy 3 $6: 250 Joint, in ſeveral forms. It is known by the ſtaring, divid- 
1 ing and curling of the hair on the ſpot. 
In toe of ophiuchus's hind- foot 18 ” 7 = ny 2 SCRAT CH-WORK, ſeraffiata, a 2 — of painting in freſ- 
| ef 12 46 3 29 39A[6 7 co, by preparing a black ground, on which is laid a white 
In back of ophiuchus's ſecond foot 16 06 17] 1 08 5346 plaiſter ; which white being taken off with an iron bod- 
In tibia of ophiuchus's hind leg 16 34 520 2 04 47B[4 kin, the black appears through the holes, and ſerves for 
| 40 ſhadows. See SGRAFFIATA. 
17 00 23] 1 42 28A[6 7 This kind of work is laſting 3 but being very rough, is un- 
Bright ſtar of ophiuchus foot 17 og 02| 1 47 38A[3 pleaſant to the ſight. | 
| 17 34 53] 4 54 5246 SCREW, or SCRUE, cochlea, in mechanicks, one of the 
; . e 544 7 five mechanical powers; chiefly uſed in prefling or ſqueez- 
Preced. ä n ing bodies cloſe, though ſometimes alſo in raiſing weights. 
; ; See MECHANICAL power, MACHINE, c. 
1 N — ee a 3 __ : : The ſcrew is a ain cylinder, as A B, (Tab. Mechanicks, 
Subſequent in ophiuchus's heel 19 09 46 o 38 18A fig. 11.) furrowed ſpiral-wiſe: it is generated by the cquable 
That following ophiuchus's foot, n. 1 20 46 23] 1 28 55 BI motion of a right line FG, around the ſurface of a cylin- 
SCORPION, ScorP1o, is alſo the name of an ancient, | der; while, at the ſame time, the point I, deſcends equably 


from F towards G. 


Marcellinus deſcribes the {corpio, as conſiſting of two beams | If the furrowed ſurface be convex, the ſcrew is ſaid to be 


bound together by ropes. From the middle of the two, roſe 
a third beam, ſo diſpoſed, as to be pulled up and let down 
at pleaſure; and on the top of this, were faſtened iron 
hooks, where was hung a ſling, either of iron or hemp. 
Under the third beam lay a piece of hair-cloth full of chaff, 
tied with cords. | 

To uſe the engine, a round ſtone was put into the fling, 
and four perſons on each fide, looſening the beams bound 
by the ropes, drew back the erect beam to the hook: when, 
the engineer ſtanding on an eminence, giving a ſtroke with 
a hammer on the cord to which the beam was faſtned with 
its hook, ſet it at liberty; ſo that hitting againſt the ſoft 
hair-cloth, it ſtruck out the ſtone with a vaſt force. 


It had its name ſcorpio, becauſe when the long beam or tillar 


was erected, it had a ſharp top, in manner of a ſting.— 


More modern times have given it the name onager, wild aſs, 


becauſe that animal, when hunted, flings back ſtones, 

SCORIA, EKQPlA, the recrement, or droſs of any metal, 
remaining after melting, or refining the ſame. ME- 
TAL, REFINING, &c. | | 
The ſcoria of iron, is the ſcum taken from that metal in 
forges where it is melted. See Sc UM. 


The ſcoria of iron, is the ſulphurous part of the iron; 
which uniting with the ſulphurous part of the charcoal, 


makes together, thoſe porous maſſes, reſembling ſpunges, 
frequently ſeen in the ſmiths forges. See Iron. | 


| SCORTUM. See the article ScRoTUM. 
| dCOT, ScoTTA, or ScoTTvs, a cuſtomary contribution 


laid upon all ſubjects, according to their ability. 
Whoever are aſſeſſed to any contribution, though not by 
equal portions, are ſaid to pay ſcat and lot. See Tax, 


| ChurchScoT, See the article CHURCH ſcat. 


SCOTIA ®, in architecture, a ſemi-circular cavity or chan- 
nel between the tores, in the baſes of columns.—See Tab. 
Archit. fig. 4. See alſo BAs E. 

* The ſcotia is a concave, dark moulding; whence its name, 
Viz, from on-, obſcurity, darkneſs. 
The ſeatia has an effect juſt oppoſite to that of the quarter- 
round, Our workmen frequently call it the caſement, 
ed . alſo called trochilus, partly from its form. See T'ro- 
LUs, 

In the Inonic and Corinthian baſe, there are two ſcotias, the 

ker whereof is the ſmaller,—/. Tab. Archit. fig. 32. lit. 

b, c. and fg. 26. lit. i, . 


22 to Felibien, the cavetto is a fourth part of the 


cha. See CAVET T0; 
SCOTISH terms. See the article TERMS. 


I 


male; if concave, it is female. b 
Where motion is to be generated, the male and female 
ſcrew are always joined; that is, whenever the ſcrew is to 
be uſed as a {imple engine, or mechanical power. When 
Joined with an axis in petitrochio, there is no occaſion for 
a female; but in that caſe, it becomes part of a compound 
engine. See Axis, | SO | 
Doctrine of the Sc REW.— 1e. If, as the compaſs deſcribed by 
the power in one turn of the ſcrew, is to the interval or dil- 
tance between any two immediate threads or ſpiral wind- 
ings, as BI (meaſured according to the length of the ſcrew) 
ſo is the weight or reſiſtance, to the power ; then the power 
and the reſiſtance will be equivalent one to the other: and, 
conſequently, the power being a little increaſed, will over- 
come the reſiſtance. | X . 
For it is evident, that in one turn of the ſcrew, the weight 
is ſo much lifted up, or the reſiſtance ſo much removed, or 
the thing to be preſſed, is ſqueezed ſo much cloſer together, 
as is the diſtance between two immediate ſpirals; and in 
the ſame time, the power to be moved is ſo much, as is the 
compaſs deſcribed by the ſaid power in one turn of the 
ſerew. Wherefore the velocity of the weight (or whatſo- 
ever anſwers thereto) will be to the velocity of the power, 
as is the ſaid diſtance between the ſpirals to the compaſs de- 
ſctibed by the power, in one revolution or turning round of 
the /crew: ſo that the gaining in power, is here recom- 
penſed by the loſs in time, 8 | 
2 As the diftance between two threads, BI, is leſs; the 
power required to overcome the ſaid reſiſtance is leſs; there- 
fore the finer the thread, the eaſter the motion. 
3ů%. If the male ſcrew be turned in the female, at reſt, a 
leſs power will be required to overcome the reſiſtance, as the 
lever or ſcytala, BD (fg. 12.) is the longer. 
4*. The diſtance of the power from the centre of the ſcrew; 
CD, the diſtance of two threads I K, and the power to be 
applied in D, being given, to determine the reſiſtance it 
will overcome: or, the reſiſtance being given, to find the 
wer neceflary to overcome it : 
ind the periphery of a circle deſcribed by the radius C D: 
then to the diſtance between the two threads, the periphery 
juſt found, and the given power: or, to the periphery 
found, the diſtance of the two threads, and the given re- 
ſiſtance, find a fourth proportional. This in the formet 
caſe will be the reſiſtance that will be overcome by the 


given power; and in the latter, the power necetlary to o- 


vercome the given reſiſtance, 


E. 47. 


nearly thoſe of the ſcrew required. 


diſtance of the threads 2 lines; for the periphery to be 


SCR 


E. gr. Suppoſe the diſtance between the two threads, 3, the 
diſtance of the power from the centre of the /crew CD, 
25, and the power 30 pounds; the periphery ot the circle 
to be deſcribed by the power, will be found 157. There- 
fore, as 3, 157 : 30, 1570, the weight to which the reſiſt- 

ance is equal, | 
5. The reſiſtance to be overcome by a given power, being 
given ; to determine the diameter of the ſcrew, the diſtance 
of two threads I K, and the length of the ſcytala or han- 
dle: the diſtance of the threads, and the diameter of the 


Sc 


ſcrew may be aſſumed at pleaſure, if the male be to be turn- 
SCRIBING, in Joinery, &c. a term uſed 


ed in the female by a handle. Then, as the given power 
is to the reſiſtance it is to overcome, ſo is the diſtance of 
the threads to a fourth number, which will be the periphery 
to be deſcribed by the handle C D, in a turn of the ſcrew. 
The ſemi-diameter of this periphery, therefore, being ſought, 
we have the length of the handle CD. But if the female 
creo be to be turned about the male, without any handle; 
then the periphery and ſemi-diameter found, will be very 


E. gr. Suppoſe the weight 6000, the power 100, and the 


paſſed over by the power, ſay, as 100, 6000: 2, 120; the 


SCR 


the Romans, who wrote decrees, or acts ae cer, among 
3 


authentic copies thereof. See CLE 

Every magiſtrate had his ſcriba, © wy 
were /cribe ædilitii, præiorii, queſtorii $f? 
The /cribe were not admitted to the mana e 
principal offices of the republick, unleſs th Zement of the 
age profeſſion, e relinquiſhed 

n the time of the emperors, they w 
becauſe they made uſe * 8 r een Maris, 
writing, See NoTARY. : ort notes in 
a piece of ſtuff being to be fitted to the 105 0 ne ide of 
piece, which laſt is not regular; to make the tw ome Other 
9 * ny way, they /cribe it. 0 join cloſe 
nat is, they lay the piece of tuff to ; 

other piece they Lad © ſcribe to, hed gi ning dome w the 
ſes to the greateſt diſtance the two pieces any v 4 compaſ- 
from each other; then, bearing one of the legs a re ſtand 
ſide to be ſcribed to, with the other point they 45 u the 
on the ſtuff to be ſcribed.— Thus have they a line 0 7 y line 
regular piece parallel to the edge of the regular e OS 
the ſtuff be wrought away exactly to the line N a 
two pieces are put together, they will ſeem a joint. en the 


ſemi-diameter of which periphcry being 4 of 120==40 lines 
will be the length of the handle, if any be uſed ; otherwiſe SCRIPT ORIUS calamus. See the article Cal Aus 
SCRIPTURARY, among the Jews. See CakALT ES 


the ſide of the female ſcrew muſt be 40 lines. 
Endleſs Sc EW. If a ſcrew be fo fitted as to turn a dented 
wheel DF ( fig. 13.) it is called an endleſs, or perpetual 


SCRIPTURE, or ScRI TURES. See BIBIE 
SCROBICULDUS cerdis, the ſame as anticardium, See Ay 


TICARDIUM. | 


ſerew; in regard it may be turned for ever, without com- 
SCROLL. See the article Es c ROLI. 


ing at an end. From the ſcheme, it is evident enough, 
that while the ſcrew turns once round, the wheel only ad- 
vances the diſtance of one tooth. | | 
Doctrine of the endleſs SCREW,—1*, If the power applied to 
the lever, or handle of an endleſs ſcrew A B, be to the 
weight, in a ratio compounded of the periphery of the axis 
of the wheel E H, to the periphery deſcribed by the power, 8 
in turning the handle, and of the revolutions of the wheel 
DF, to the revolutions of the ſcrew CB; the power will 
be equivalent to the weight. 
Hence, 1. as the motion of the wheel is exceedingly flow ; 
a ſmall power may raiſe a vaſt weight, by means of an end- 
leſs ſcrew : for this reaſon, the great uſe of the endleſs ſcrew, 
is either where a great weight is to be raiſed through a little 
ſpace ; or, where a very ſlow, gentle motion is required. 
On which account it is very uſeful in clocks and watches. 
2. The number of teeth, the diſtance of the power from 
the centre of the ſcrew AB, the radius of the axis H F, 
and the power, being given; to find the weight it will 
raiſe : . 
Multiply the diſtance of the power from the centre of the 
ſcrew AB, into the number of teeth: the product is the 
ſpace of the power paſſed through, in the time the weight 
paſſes through a ſpace equal to the periphery of the axis. 


SCROPHULÆE +, in medicine, ſcirrhous tumours, ariſing 


uſually about the neck, and ſometimes on oth | 
parts; called alſo ftrume, and popularly, the AK. _ 
limply, the evil. See Evir. Mo 
* 'The word is Latin, formed by diminution, fro 
CROT UM, or ScokTum, ic anatomy, the 32 cond 
ſula or membrane wherein the teſticles are contained; = 
called from its reſembling a pouch or purſe of leather cal 4 
by the ancients ſcortea. See TESTICLE, 2 
T he ſcrotum counliſts of two membranes ; the exterior Where- 
of is only a production of the cuticula or cutis, which is 
here very thin, and without any fat underneath it. 
The inner, called dartos, is only an expanſion of the pan- 
niculus carnoſus, which, together with the cutis, is drawn 
into the figure of a purſe externally: it is divided longitudi- 
nally into two parts, right and left, by a line, called the 
ſeam of the ſcrotum ; anſwering to which inwardly is a men- 
brane, called the ſeptum, which divides the cavity into two 
parts; being only the production of the dartos. 
It is diviſible into lamellæ, and the teſticles are on each fide 
looſely connected to it by means of their outer proper tunic. 
Its uſe is to ſuſtain them, prevent their colliton, as allo 
their falling too low, and to promote the corrugation of the 
ſcrotum. dee DAR Tos. | | 


Find a fourth proportional to the radius of the axis, 'the l 55 
SCROTUM cordis, the ſame as pericardium, See PERI C AR- 


| ſpace of the power now found, and the power. This will 


DIUM. 


be the weight the power is able to ſuſtain, Thus, if AB | | 
s S Us - . SCROWLS, or ScROLLs, in architecture. Sea VoLUTEs. 


D, the radius of the axis HF==1; the power 100 


SCRUE. See the article SCR Ew. 


nds; number of teeth of the wheel DF 48; the weight X | 
or : : SCRUPLE, ScxueuLUs, SCRUPULUM, or SCRIPU- 


will be found 14400 : whence it appears, that the endleſs 
crew exceeds all others, in increaſing the force of a power. 


Archimedes's SCREW, or the ſpiral pump, is a machine for the 


LUM, the leaſt of the weights uſed by the ancients ; which 


amongſt the Romans was the twenty-tourth part of an ounce, 


or third pait of a dram, See OUNCE and DRACHM. 


_ raiſing of water, invented by Archimedes. See PUMP and g 
S . ͤ KT SCRUPLE is ſtill a weight among us, containing ths third part 


SPIRAL. | 
Its ſtructure is as follows: a leaden tube is wound round a 


of a dram, or 20 grains, See GRAIN. 


Among goldſmiths, the /cruple is 24 grains. See WEIGHT. 


linder AB (Tab. Hydraulicks, fig. I.) after the ſ. - | 
_— FE SCRUPLE, in chronology.— The Chaldee SCRUPLE is 1875 


ner as the ſpiral thread is drawn in the common ſcrew above 
deſcribed. This cylinder is inclined to the horizon, in an 
angle of about 45 degrees, and the orifice of the tube B im- 


part of an hour, called, by the Hebrews, helat.m, Thele 
ſeruples are much uſed by the Jews, Arabs, and other calt- 
ern people in computations of time. 


d under water.—If then, th be turned ab | | 
e e ee R e SCRUPLES, in aſtronomy,—SCRUPLEs eclipſed, that part 


by the handle I, againſt the water ; the water will riſe up 
the ſpiral, and at length be diſcharged in A. RR ig 
This machine, with a very little ſtrength, is able to raiſe a 


of the moon's diameter which enters the ſhadow, expreſk 


in the ſame meaſure wherein the apparent diameter of the 


moon is expreſſed. See DIGIT. 


great quantity of water: whence it is found of good uſe, Send ie of be#f e an arch of the men- ob 


in the emptying of lakes, Oc. 
If the water be to be raiſed to any conſiderable height, one 


which the moon's centre deſcribes from the beginning 0 
the eclipſe to its middle. See ECLIPSE. 


crew will not ſuffice ; but the water drawn up by one, is to $14.6 eG "=P 8 
— SCKUPLES of immenſion, or incidence, an arch of the 2 ; 


be taken by another, and fo ſucceſſively. 
SCRIBE, Sc RIBA, a principal officer in the Jewiſh law, 
whoſe buſineſs was to write, and interpret ſcripture. ' 


orbit, which her centre deſcribes from the beginning 0 
eclipſe, to the time when its centre falls into the 1hadow- 


See IMMERSION. 


We find no mention of ſcribes, in the Old Teſtament, be- ScnurLes of aten, an arch of the 1 which 


fore Eſdras; whence ſome learned men have concluded, 
that the office was brought from Chaldza, and Aſſyria, 
and firſt eſtabliſhed by the Jews after their return from the 
Babyloniſh captivity. 
The ſcribes were in great credit and eſteem among the Jews, 
and had even the precedency of the prieſts, and ſacrificers. 
— Indeed, there were three kinds of ſcribes, whereof thoſe 
juſt mentioned, properly called ſcribes of the law, were the 
firſt, and moſt conſiderable : the deciſions of theſe were re- 
ceived with the ſame reſpect as the law of God itſelf, 
The ſecond kind, properly come probes of the people, were 
a ſort of magiſtrates, among the Greeks, as well as among 
the Jews. See the following article. 
The third kind were publick notaries, or ſecretaries of the 


council: theſe were the leaſt conſiderable. 


her centre deſcribes in the time from the firſt emerſion o 
the moon's limb, to the end of the eclipſe. dee EMER 


SION, 
SCRUTINY, Scxurixiuu, in antiquity, an 7 
tion, or probation, practiſed in the laſt week of 8 


the catechumens, who were to receive baptiim on 
day. See CATECHUMEN and BAPTISM. = 
The ſcrutiny was performed with a great many eee 
exorciſms and prayers were made over the heads of = -— 
chumens.— On palm-ſunday, the Lord's prayer an 0 : 
were given them; which they were afterwards ma 
rehearle. | 

The _—_— was called ſcrutinium, ſcrutiny becauſe here] 


2. 2 7 OT TRPDOSOR 


S C U- 


earts of the catechumens were ſcrutinized, or ſearched, 


the ight underſtand who were fit to be admit- 


that the prieſts m 


» baptiſm. | = 
Rs was more in uſe in the church of Rome, than 


>: though it appears, by ſome miſſals, to have 
any Meni uſed, 8 [ater, in the Gallican 
church. It is ſuppoſed to have ceaſed about-the year 860. 
SCRUTINY is alſo uſed, in the canon Jaw, for a ticket, or 
little paper billet, 
their votes privately, 
they vote. 
Among us, 8 


ſo as it may not be known for whom 


cRUTINY is chiefly uſed for a ſtrict peruſal, and 
examination of the ſeveral votes haſtily taken at an election; 
in order to find put any irregularities committed therein, by 
unqualified voters, Sc. 


SCRUTORE, or SCRUTOIR (from the French eſcritore) a 


kind of cabinet, with a door or lid opening downwards, for | 


niency of writing on, c. | 
<CULK, 3 Kwon, denotes a company; as, a ſculk 
of foxes. | | : | 
SCULPTURE, SCULPTURA, the art of cutting or cary- 
ins wood, ſtone, or other matter, and forming various fi- 
aures or repreſentations therein; as alſo, of faſhioning wax, 
carth, plaiſter, &c, to ſerve as models, or moulds, for the 
caſting of metalline figures. f 
Sculpture, in its latitude, includes both the art of working 
in creux, properly called engraving ; and of working in re- 
lievo, which is what we itri&tly call ſculpture, See Ex- 
GRAVING. £ : 
The antiquity of this art is paſt doubt; as the ſacred writ- 
ings, the moſt ancient and authentic monuments we have of 
the earlieſt ages, mention it in ſeveral places: witneſs La- 
ban's idols ſtolen away by Rachel, and the golden calf which 
the Iſraelites ſet up in the deſart, &c. But it is very diffi- 
cult to fix the original of the art, and the firſt artiſts, from 
prophane authors; what we read thereof, being intermixed 
with fables, after the manner and taſte of thoſe ages. 
Some make a potter of Sicyon, named Dibutades, the farſt 
ſculptor : others ſay, the art had its origin in the iſle of Sa- 


mos, where one Ideocus, and Theodorus, performed works | 


of this kind, long before Dibutades's time. It is added, that 
Demaratus, father of Tarquin the elder, firſt brought it 
into Italy upon his retiring thither; and that by means of 
Eucirapus and Eutygrammus, two excellent workmen here- 
in, who communicated it! chiefly to the Tuſcans ; among 
whom it was afterwards cultivated with great ſucceſs, They 
add, that Tarquin ſent for Taurianus, one of the moſt emi- 
nent among them, to Rome, to make a ſtatue of Jupiter, 
Sc. of baked earth; for the frontiſpiece of the temple of 
that deity. | 

About this time, there were many ſculptors, both in Greece 
and Italy, who wrought altogether in earth : ſome of the 
moſt noted, are, Chalcoſthenes, an Athenian, who made 
himſelf and his houſe famous, by the great number of earthen 
figures he adorned it withal; and Demophilus and Gorſanus, 
two painters, who inriched the temple of Ceres with great 
variety of painting and earthen images. In effect, all the 
firſt ſtatues of the heathen deities, were either of earth, or 
wood; and it was not ſo much any frailty of the matter, 
or unfitneſs for the purpoſe, as the riches and Juxury of the 
people, that firſt induced them to make images of marble, 
and other more precious ſtones. 

Indeed, how rich ſoever the matter were, whereon the 

wrought, yet they ſtill uſed earth, to form models thereof : 
and to this day, whether they be for cutting marble ſtatues 
with the chiſſel, or for caſting them in metal, they never 
undertake the one or the other, without firſt making a per- 
fect model thereof in earth. Whence, doubtleſs, aroſe the 
obſervation of Praxiteles, that the art of moulding earthen 
figures, was the natural mother of that of making marble 
and metalline figures; which laſt never appeared in perfecti- 
on, till about 300 years after the building of Rome; though 
the firſt was at its height long before, 

Phidias of Athens, who came next, ſurpaſſed all his prede- 
ceſſors, both in marble, in ivory and metals: and about the 
lame time, appeared ſeveral others, who carried ſculpture to 
the higheſt perfection it ever arrived at; particularly, Poly- 
cletus at Sicyon; then Myron; Lyſippus, who alone was 
allowed the honour of caſting Alexander's image in braſs: 
Praxiteles and Scopas, who made thoſe excellent figures, 
now before the pope's palace at Montecavallo: Briaxis, 


Timotheus and Leochares, who, with Scopas, wrought at | 


the famous tomb of Mauſolus king of Caria; Cephiſſodo- 
us, Canachus, Dædalus, Buthieus, Niceratus, Euphranor, 
heodorus, Xenocrates, Pyromachus, Stratonicus, Antigo- 
nus, who wrote on the ſubject of his art; the famous au- 
thors of the Laocoon, viz. Ageſander, Polydore, and A- 
iMenodorus, and infinite others, the names of ſome whereof 

| 3 paſſed to poſterity; thoſe of others have periſhed with 
t er works: for though the number of ſtatues in Aſia, 
2&Xce, and Italy, was ſo immenſe, that in Rome alone, 
© WE are informed, there were more than there were living 


Jet we have but few now left, at leaſt very few of 


wherein, at elections, the electors write | 


Vol. II. 


8 C U 


When Marcus Scaurus was ædile, his office obliging him to 
provide what was requiſite towards the publick rejoicings, he 
adorned the ſtately theatre which he erected, with 3000 bra- 
zen ſtatues; and though L. Mummius, and Lucullus, brought 
away a great number out of Aſia and Greece, yet, there 
were ſtill above 3000 remaining in Rhodes, as many at A- 
thens, and more at Delphos. 


But what is moſt extraordinary, was the bigneſs of the fi- 


gures; which thoſe ancient artiſts had the courage to under- 
take: amongſt thoſe Lucullus brought to Rome, there was 
one of Apollo, 30 cubits high; the Coloſſus of Rhodes, made 
by Cares of Lyndos, the diſciple of Lyſippus, far exceeded 
it; Nero's ſtatue, made by Xenodorus, atter that of Mer- 
cury, was alſo of an extraordinary ſize, being 110 feet high. 
See CoLossUs and STATUE, 

Sculpture, however, did not continue above 150 years, after 
Phidias's time, till it began inſenſibly to decline; not but 
that there were ſtill ſome fine pieces of workmanſhip both 
in Greece and Italy, though not performed with fo good a 


fancy, and ſuch exquiſite beauty as ſome of the former works. 


Beſides that the Greek ſtatues are moſt eſteemed for the 
workmanſhip ; there is a ſpecial difference between them, 
and thoſe of the Romans, in that the greateſt part of the 
firſt are naked, like thoſe who wreſtle or perform ſome other 
bodily exerciſe, wherein the youth of thoſe times placed all 
their glory ; whereas, the others are clad or armed, and par- 
ticularly have the toga on, which was the greateſt mark of 
honour amongſt the Romans. See STATUE. 


To perform any thing in the way of SCULPTURE, they begin 


with making a model of earth, or wax,—For earthen mo- 
dels, they uſe but few inſtruments: their hands and fingers 


do almoſt the whole.—For waxen models, to a pound of 


wax they put half a pound of colophony ; ſome add turpen- 
tine, melting the whole with oil of olive: ſome add a little 
vermillion, or other matter, to give it a colour. It is wrought 
and molded with the fingers, like earthen models, 


For SCULPTURE in word, which we properly call carving, 
the firſt thing required, is, to chuſe a wood proper for the 


particular kind of work. —If it be any thing large, and re- 
quire a deal of ſtrength and ſolidity; the hardeſt and moſt 
durable wood is to be choſen, as oak, or cheſnut: for ſmaller 
works they uſe pear-tree, and ſervice-tree. But as theſe 
woods are very hard, for little delicate works, they uſe ſofter 
woods, only cloſe, and of a fine grain: ſuch is the linden- 
tree, which the chiſſel is found to cut more eaſily, and 
cleanlily, than any other wood. 

As to ſtatues, we find the ancients have made them of al- 
moſt all kinds of wood : at Sicyon was an image of Apollo 
in box; at Epheſus, that of Diana was in cedar. As theſe 
two kinds of wood are very hard, and even held incorrup- 
tible, eſpecially cedar; Pliny obſerves, they were judged 
particularly ſuitable for repreſentations of thè deities. In a 
temple, on mount Cyllenius, dedicated to Mercury, was an 
image of that god formed of the wood of the lemon- tree: 
others there were of the palm- tree, olive- tree, ebony, and 
even of the vine. 

For large works, if it be only ſingle figures, it is better 
they conſiſt of ſeveral pieces, than of a ſingle one, by reaſon 
of the liableneſs of the latter to warp; for every large piece 
may probably not be dried to the heart, however it may ap- 
pear without ſide.—Obſerve, that the wood will not be fit 
for working, till after it have been cut at leaſt ten years. 


SCULPTURE in marble and ſtone. — The firſt thing they do, is 


out of a great block of marble to ſaw another of the ſize re- 
quired, which is performed with a ſmooth ſteel ſaw with- 
out teeth, caſting water and ſand thereon, from time to 
time: then they faſhion it, by taking off what is ſuperfluous 
with a ſtubbed point, and a heavy mallet ; after this, bring- 
ing it near the meaſures required, they reduce it ſtill nearer 
with another finer point. —T hey now uſe a flat cutting in- 


ſtrument, having two notches in its edge, or three teeth; 


then a chiſſel to take off the ſcratches the former has left.— 
This laſt inſtrument they uſe with a deal of delicacy, giv- 
ing thereby a ſoftneſs, and tenderneſs to their figure; till, 
at length, taking raſps of different degrees of fineneſs, by 
degrees they bring their work into a condition for poliſhing. 
To poliſh, or make the parts ſmooth and ſleek, they uſe 


pumice-ſtone, - and ſmalt ; then tripoli, and when a ſtill 


8 luſtre is required, a ſkin and burnt ſtraw. 
hen any conſiderable work is undertaken, as a ſtatue, 


baſſo relievo, or the like, they always make a model, be- 


fore-hand, of clay; but as this ſhrinks in drying, and eaſily 
cracks and breaks, they only uſe it to make a mould of 
plaiſter, or ſtucco, wherein they make a figure of the ſame 
matter, which ſerves them thenceforth for 2 model, and by 
which they adjuſt all their meaſures and proportions. 

To proceed the more regularly; on the head of the model, 
they place an immoveable circle, divided into degrees, with 
a moveable ruler, or index faſtened in the centre of the 
circle, aud divided likewiſe into equal parts. From the 
end of the ruler hangs a thread with a plummet, which 
ſerves to take all the points to be transferred thence to the 
block of marble, from whoſe top hangs another plummet 


like that of the model.— See Tab. Miſcell. fg. 2. 
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SCY 


Indeed there are ſome excellent ſculptors who diſapprove of 


changes their meaſures, for which reaſon they rather chuſe 

to % 2 all their meaſures with the compaſſes. 

For the caſting of ſtatues, or figures of metal; and the moulding 

4 ſatues, &c. of flucco, plaiſter, &c. See STATUE, STUC, 

PLAISTER, Oc. | 

SCUM, or SPUME, SPUMA, a light excrement, ariſing 
from liquors when briſkly ſtirred ; called alſo foam, or froth. 
See FROTH. | I, 

SCUM is alſo uſed for the impurities which a liquor by boiling 
caſts up to the ſurface ; and alſo, for thoſe taken from off 
metals when in fuſion ; called alſo ſcoria. See SCORIA, 

SCUM of lead, is a kind of ſmalt, of various colours, pro- 

duced from the fumes of lead. See LEAD. | 

SCUM of ſilver, is what we commonly call /ztharge of filver, 
See LITHARGE, 

SCUM of nitre, 2  CSALT-PETRE, 

SCUM of ſalt, Sce the aides) SALT, 

Sugar of the SCUM, j 3 

SCU PER Holes, ; coPER. 

SCUPPER mails, {See the articles arts. 

SCURV L, in medicine, a diſeaſe called by phyſicians ſcorbu- 

tus. See SCORBUTUS. | | 

M. Poupart, in the memoirs of the French academy, gives 

us a very accurate hiſtory of a particular kind of ſcurvy, 

very frequent in Paris in the year 1699. The ſymptoms, 


and conſequences of this new /curvy were very extraordi- | 


nary; and ſoon determined M. Poupart to conclude it ſome- 
what of that crucl plague wherewith the Athenians were ſo 
long and fo dreadfully harrafled ; yet was it a true ſcurvy, 
and the perſons attacked with it had all the uſual ſcorbutic 
ſymptoms. 

SCUTAGE, ScuTAGEUM, in ancient cuſtoms, —All te- 
nants who held of the king by military ſervice, were either 


bound to attend perſonally in wars and expeditions; or, for | 


default of ſuch ſervice, to pay ſcutage, that is, a compoſition 
in money, which was levied on every ſcutum militare, or 
knight's fee, and the proportional parts thereof, for the 
king's uſe. Sce KNIGHT's ſervice and KNIGHT's fee. 
The barons, and knights, who paid ſcutage to the king, had 
a power to levy the ſame tax on thoſe tenants who held from 
them in military ſervice. . 
The ſcutage was at one, two, or three marks for each 
knight's fee. See Esc AGE. 

SCUTCHEON. See the article EscuTcH EON. 

SCUTCH EON grafting. See ENGRAFTING. 

SCUTIFORME os, in anatomy, the chief bone of the 
knee, called alſo patella, mala, &c. See PATELLA. 

SCUTIFORMIS cartilage, in anatomy, one of the carti- 
lages of the larynx, the broadeſt, and biggeſt of them all : 
thus called by the Latins, becauſe in form of a ſhield, or 
ſquare buckler ; by the Greeks thyroides. See "THYROIDES. 
It is alſo by ſome called the anterior cartilage, becauſe ſituate 
in the fore-part. See CARTILAGE. 
It is gibbous without fide, and hollow within : ſometimes 
double, chiefly in women, in whom it does not advance fo 
far forward as in men. See LaRynx, | 


SCUTTLES, in a ſhip, are ſquare holes cut in the deck, 
big enough to let in the body of a man ; ſerving to let peo- 


ple down into any room below, upon occaſion, or from 


deck to deck. 
They are generally before the main-maſt, before the knight 


in the fore-caſtle; in the gun-room, to go down to the | 
ſtern-ſheets; in the round-houſe, to go down into the cap- | 


tain's cabbin, when forced by the enemy in a fight aloft. 


There are alſo ſome ſmaller ſcuttles, which have grattings 
over them ; and all of them have covers to them, that men | 


may not tumble in, in the night. a 
SCUTTLE is alſo a denomination given to thoſe little windows, 


and long holes, which are cut out in cabbins to let in light. | 
SCYREGEMOT, or ScyREMOT, in ancient cuſtoms, | 
a county court held twice every year by the biſhop of the | 
dioceſe, and the ealdorman, or ſheriff ; wherein both the | 
eccleſiaftical and temporal laws were given in charge to the | 


country. 1 902 | 
In * of Canutus the /cyregemet was held thrice every 
year, —Edward the confeſſor appointed it to be held twelve 
times in the year. See ConsisToRY, CouNTY, and 
Cour. | 


SCYTALA, in mechanicks, a term which ſome writers uſe 


for a kind of radius, or ſpoke, ſtanding out from the axis of 
a machine, as a handle or lever, to turn it round and work 
it by. See AxIs in peritrochio. 


SCY TALA Laconica, in antiquity, a ſtratagem, or device | 


of the Lacedæmonians, for the ſecret writing of letters to 
their correſpondents, ſo that if they ſhould chance to be in- 
tercepted, no body might be able to read them. | 

To this end they had two wooden rollers, or cylinders, per- 


fectly alike, and equal; one whereof was kept in the city, 
the other by the perſon to whom the letter was directed, — 
For the letter, a ſkin of very thin parchment was wrapped 
round the roller, and thereon was the matter wrote ; which 
done, it was taken off, and ſent away to the party, who, 


3 


this method ; urging, that the ſmalleſt motion of the model | 


| SEA wreck, See the article WRECK. 


SEA 


upon putting it in the ſame manner u 
= lines and words in the very ſame diele, fourg 
they were firſt wrote. ion, as When 
This expedient they ſet a very high value on; 
truth, artleſs, and groſs enough: the moderns 5 1 ough, in 
vaſtly on this method of writing. See Arz improyeg 
8E. Helo de SE, dee the articles CFEL0, 
Per SE, 2 Pax 7g. 
SEA, mare, in geography, is frequently uſed for that 
of water incompaſſing the whole earth; more ro by 
ocean, See OCE AN. | Properly 
For the cauſe of the faltneſs of the Sk a, ſee Sal TN ES 
SE Aa is more properly uſed for a particular part, or Fo 
the ocean ; denominated from the countries 1 Wilton of 
from other circu 17 8 walls, o 
Thus we ſay, the [ri ſea, the Mediterranea 
tic ſea, the Kd ſea, &. | * fea, the Ba. 
Till the time of the emperor Juſtinian, the 
mon, and open, to all men : whence it is, tha 
laws grant an action againſt a perſon who ſha] 
moleſt another in the free navigation, or fiſhing | 
The emperor Leo, in his 56th novel, firſt allowed fie 
were in poſſeſſion of the lands the ſole Privilege of i i 
before their reſpeCtive territories, excluſive of all other ing 
even gave a particular commiſſion to certai AY: i 
vide the Thracian Boſphorus among them, 
From that time, the ſovereign princes have been endeay 
ing to appropriate the ſea, and to withdraw it from the 4 
lick uſe, The republick of Venice pretends to be f 7 0 
miſtreſs in her gulf, that there is a formal mar; 528 
ear, between that ſeignory and the Adriatic, 
In theſe laſt ages, the Engliſh have particularly claimed th 
empire of the ſea in the channel; and even that of al the 
- ſeas incompaſſing the three kingdoms of England, 1 
and Ireland; and that as far as the ſhores of the neighbour. 
ing ſtates. In conſequence of which pretenſion it is, that 
children born on theſe /eas are declared natural Eneliſhmen 
as much as if born on Engliſh ground.—The juſtice of thi 
pretenſion is {trenuouſly argued between Grotius, and Selden 
in the mare liberum, and mare clauſum. q 


trac} 
Calle 


lage, ever y 


SEA army, ARMY. 

SEA aftrolabe, ASTROLABE, 
SEA biſquet, Pee the articles BIS GET. 
SEA chart, CHART. 
SEA compaſs, Cop Ass. 


SE A drags, among mariners, are ſuch things as hang over the 
ſhip, in the ſea; as ſhirts, coats, and even the boat, Sr. 
when towed. | | 


SEA fight, SIGNAL, 

SEA laws, USEs and cuſtoms, 
SEA officer, See the articlesy OFFICER, 
SEA quadrant, BACK-STAFF, 
SEA ſalt, SALT. 


SEA water, that briny bitteriſh fluid, which conſtitutes the ſea, 
See WATER. | 
To make SEA-WATER feet, or freſb, is a thing long and 
much wanted, for the advantage of navigation and com- 
merce: a method of doing which has been invented by Mr. 
Hauton, and the ſecret publiſhed in the Phile/ophical Trar/- 
actions. — lt is performed by precipitating the water with il 
of tartar, and then diſtilling it. 3 
The oil of tartar he can draw very cheap, and the diſtilati. 
on he performs very compendiouſly, fo as to gain 24 French 
quarts of freſh water in a day; for the cooling of which, in- 
ſtead of making the worm paſs through a veſſel of water, 8 
uſual, he makes it paſs through a hole in the ſhip into the ſea, 
and enter in again through another, | 
To the precipitation, and diſtillation, he adds a third opera 
tion, viz. filtration, to correct intirely the malignity of the 
water. The filtration is performed by a peculiar earth, 
mixed and ſtirred with the diſtilled water, and at length 
ſuffered to ſettle at the bottom. . : 
The water thus managed, is found perfectly wholſome both 
to man and beaſt. ho 
Dr. Liſter obſerves, that the ſea-water is made freſh by t : 
breath of plants growing in it. This he found 4 
a quantity of ſea- weed in a veſſel of ſea-water 3 1 , rh 
the hole with a head, beak and receiver, he diſtille ws 
from the plants, a ſmall quantity of freſh, forte Pe ; 
water: this he takes to be the moſt natural, ſafe, an 3 / 
way of having freſh water from the ſea. See Wa * > be 
Mr. Boyle relates, from ſome experiments he proche gt 
** in di climates, tha 
made of the gravity of ſea-water, in different ne 
ſtill, as you approach nearer the equator, the * * 
| heavier and heavier, as far as within 30 degrees thereon 
ter which it continues much at one. 


SEA yoke, When the ſea is ſo rough, 
be governed by the hands, the ſeamen _— 8 2 * 
by: that is, they fix two blocks to the end 0 dich they 
and reeving two ſmall ropes through _ w they $0 
call falls, by having — men at each tackle, 
vern the helm by direction. king 2 
They have another way of making a ca ole, by ww 
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bout the end of the helm with a ſingle rope; 
8 1 being laid to the ſhip-ſides, by means whereof 


the ends 


they guide the helm, See HELM. A 
Heat ts Hen. 
Us. the SEA, ; 3 = 
Pacific SE a, See the articles 1 rg 
Reflux of the SE A, 33 
Trough of the SE A, 3 . 
[Under the SE Ay 


SEAL, fgillum, a puncheon, or piece of metal, or other 
"matter, uſually either round or oval; whereon is engraven 
the arms, device, Sc. of ſome prince, ſtate, FN 
magiſtrate, or private perſon, with a legend or 1nfcription : 


impreſſion 
1 authentick. See SIGNATURE. f 
The king's great: ſcal is that whereby all patents, commiſſi- 
ons, warrants, &c. coming from the king, are ſealed, The 
keeping hereof is in the hands of the lord high chancellor, 
who is hence alſo denominated lord keeper, —Indeed, there is 
ome difference between the lord chancellor and lord keeper ; 


ade by the delivery of the great-ſeal to him by the 


ing m 
king 3 
CELTLok and KEEPER. 


are to paſs the great- ſeal. See Privy-SEAL, CLERK, and 
HaLF-SEAL. 3 : . 

The uſe of ſeals is very ancient: in Daniel, chap. xiii. we 
read that Cyrus ſet his ſeal on the temple of Bel: but /eals 
are fill older; for Jezabel, in 1 Kings, chap. xxi. ſeals the 
orders ſhe ſent for Naboth's death with the king's ring. —ln 
effect, as the ancient ſeals were all engraven on the collets, 


aflerted, was only to be in a readineſs for the ſealing of acts, 
inſtruments, &c. ſeals ſhould be as ancient as rings them- 
ſelves. See RING. | 3 5 

Theſe ſealing- rings, called annuli fignatorii, figillares, cirogra- 
phi or cerggraphi, it is ſaid in ancient authors, were firſt in- 
vented by the Lacedæmonians, who, not content to ſhut 
their cheſts, armories, &c. with keys, added ſeals to them: 
and to this end, at firſt, made uſe of worm-eaten wood, the 
impreſſions whereof they took on wax, or ſoft earth : but 


the impreſſions of which they took in the ſame manner.— 
This, however, muſt be granted, that even in Moſes's time, 
the art was known of engraving, not only on metals, but 
alſo on precious ſtones: See ENGRAVING. 

Indeed, it does not appear that the ring had any other uſe 


it was uſed to ſeal inſtruments, contracts, diplomas, letters, 
Ec. inſtances whereof we have in the third book of Kings, 
xxi. 8. Eſther viii. 10. Xenophon. Hellen. lib. I. Quint. 
Curt, lib. vi. Juſt. lib. xliii. cap. iii. where we learn, the 


—Lucian adds, that Alexander gave his to Perdiccas, there- 
by appointing him his ſucceſſor. | | 

Pliny obſerves, that in his time there were no ſeals uſed any 
where but in the Roman empire: at Rome, he tells us, 
they were become of abſolute neceſſity, inſomuch that a 
teſtament was null without the teſtator's ſeal, and the ſeals 
of ſeven witneſſes : but it does not appear that the Romans 
had any ſuch things as public ſeals ; nor that their edicts, 
and contracts, were ſealed, not even in the times of the 
emperors. 3 

In France the cuſtom anciently was, inſtead of ſigning their 
inſtruments, c. only to ſea! them; as appears from an in- 
finity of ancient charters, which are not ſigned at all: the 
reaſon whereof was, that in thoſe days very few people were 
then able to write; no body could read and write but 
th clerks. In England, the firſt ſealed charter we find ex- 
tant, is that of Edward the confeſſor, upon his founding of 
oti Weſtminſter-Abbey: yet, we read of ſeals in the MS, hiſ- 
tory of king Offa, 3 1 ee 
Before the time of William the conqueror, the Engliſh did 
not ſeal with wax, but only made a golden croſs 'on the 
parchment, and ſometimes an impreſſion on a piece of lead, 
which hung to the grant with a ſilken ſtring, and was 
deemed an abundant authorizing of the grant itſelf, with- 
out either ſigning or witneſſes. —The colour of the wax 
wherewith the king's grants were ſealed, was uſually green, 
to ſignify that the act continued for ever freſh, and of force. 
The uſual impreſſion on all laymens ſeals, till the year 1218, 


. 
2 


, , 


wards, they began to engrave their coats of arms on their 
ſeals: only the archbiſhops, and biſhops, by a decree of 
cardinal Otto, who was legate here in 1237, were to bear 
in their ſzals, their title, office, dignity, and even their 
proper names. a 

pu Cheſne obſerves, that none below the dignity of a 
pes. had any right to a pendent ſzal, called authenti- 
The emperors long ſealed all their acts of importance with 
golden ſeal; and the golden bull of Charles IV, for the 


whereof in wax ſerves to make acts, inſtru- 


not in office, but in the manner of creation, the latter be- 


but the former having likewiſe a patent. See CHAN- . 


The king's privy- ſeal, is a ſeal uſually firſt ſet to grants that 


ſtones, &c. of rings, and as the original uſe of rings, it is 


they at length found the art of engraving figures, or rings, 


keeping of the emperor's ſeal was become a particular office. 


Was a man on horſeback, with a ſword in his hand; after- 


PT 


4 


among the primitive Jews beſides ornament : but at length | 
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election of an emperor, takes its name from the gold /ea! 
hanging to it, which is called 5. See BuLL. role 
The pope has two kinds of ſeals : the firſt uſed in apoſtolical 
briefs, and private letters, c. called, the fſherman's ring.— 
This is a very large ring, wherein is repreſented St. Peter, 
drawing his net full of fiſhes. See Brier. 
The other is uſed in bulls, repreſenting St. Peter's head on 
the right, that of St. Paul on the left, with a croſs between 
the two: on the reverſe is ſometimes the pope's name, and 
arms. See BULL, 5 


The impreſſions of the firſt ſeal are taken in red wax, thoſe 


of the ſecond, in lead. 


Theod. Hopingk, a German lawyer, has furniſhed the 


world with a learned and curious work on the ſubject ot 
ſeals: it conſiſts of ſixteen chapters, the 1*, whereof treats 
of the name ſeal, ſigillum. 24, Of the antiquity of the 
ſealing-rings, mentioned in Geneſis, their inventors, the rea- 
ſons of bearing them, their kinds, and differences, forms, 
ornaments, hieroglyphicks, ends, uſes, effects, and abuſes, 
39. Of bulls, in the ſame method, and under the ſame cir- 
cumſtances. 49. Of different kinds of ſeals ; which he di- 
vides into publick and private, proper and foreign, formed and 
unformed, ordinary and extraordinary, known and unknawn, 
true and falſe; and, laſtly, ratificative and confirmatrue, of 
authority, ſclemnity, teſtimony and conſent. 59. Of ſuch as 
have a right to bear /eals. 6%. Of the keeping of ſeals. 
79. Of things ſeals are put to. 89. Of the images, figures, 
arms, characters, inſcriptions, &c. the places where /eals 
are to be put, and the order to be obſerved therein. 9“. Of 
the number and multitude of /eals, and the advantage they 
bring. 10“. Of their uſe, end, effects, force, &c. 119. Of 
the proof of ſeals in general, and particular, publick and pri- 
vate. 12Y, Of the verifying of ſeals. 139. Of the manner 
of cenſuring and diſputing ſeales. 149%, Of ſubſcriptions that 
have a regard to ſeals. 15%. Of other particulars that have a 
regard thereto; as the ſignatures of emperors, kings, chancel- 
lors, ſecretaries, and notaries, all in the ſame order and method. 
The book was printed in 1642, at Nurembergh, in quarto, 
under the title, De ſigillorum priſco & nouo jure, trattatus 
bpracticus, &c.—We have another work of the like kind, by 
Heineccius, in folio, printed at Franctort, and Leipſic, in 
1709, under the title, De veteribus Germanorum aliarumg;. na- 
tionum ſigillis, eorumque uſu & præſlantia, ſyntagma hiſloricum. 
Hermeiical SEAL. See the article HERMETICA l. 
SEAL is allo uied for the wax or lead, and the impreſſion 
thereon, affixed to the thing ſealed. | | 
The manufacturers /eal frequently applied to their. ſtuffs, &c. 
is to be of lead. That of knights by the French law is to 
be of hard wax; that of agents, of ſoft wax. 
Some ſeals are ſtamped on the paper or parchment itſelf ; 
others hung by ſilken ſtrings. 1 
The French /eal their edicts with green wax, arrets with 
yellow wax; expeditions for Dauphine with red wax. The 
_—_ of the French academy are /ealed with blue wax. See 
3 | 
SEALER, an officer in chancery, appointed by the lord 
chancellor, or keeper of the great-ſeal, to ſeal the writs and 
inſtruments there made in his preſence. e 
SEALING, in architecture, the fixing a piece of wood or 


iron in a wall, with plaiſter, mortar, cement, lead, or 


other ſolid binding. 34 1 1 
For ſtaples, hinges, and joints, plaiſter is very proper. 


SEALING wax. See the article W ax. 


SEAM or SEME of corn, is a meaſure of eight buſhels. 

SEAM of glaſs, is the quantity of 120 pounds, or 24 ſtone, 
each hve pound weight.—Of wood, an horſe-load. 

Monks SEAM, See the article Moxk. | | 

SEARCE. See the article S1EVE. ITE I nr 

SEARCHER. See the article ALNAGER. FRIES: Sth 

SEAR-CLOTH#, or CRERE-CLOr H, in chirurgery, de- 
notes a form of external remedy; ſomewhat. harder than an 
unguent, yet ſofter than an emplaſter ; though .it is fre- 
quently, uſed, both for the one, and the other. See CE- 
RATE and DPARADRAP, | LAT 

*The word ſear-chth is ſuppoſed to be a corruption of cere- 


cloth, and to be derived originally from the Greek un- 


Wax. 

The 1 is ſuppoſed to have wax in its compoſition, 

which diſtinguiſhes, and even denominates it. In effect, 

when a liniment or unguent has wax in it, it does not differ 
from a ſear- cloth. See UNGUENT, Ec. 1 
Sear-cloths are a kind of ſubſtitutes to friction, and are ſome- 
times uſed for raiſing a falivation : they are uſually com- 
pounded of reſolvent drugs, as ſaffron, myrrh and aloes, 
Incorporated with wax and gums, as galbanum, gum ammo- 
niac, and ſagapenum: the whole tempered with wine. 

SEASE. See the article SEIZE, | | 

SEASONING of timber. See TIMEX. 

SE ASONINGS, in. the Weſt-Indies, a kind of aguiſh diſtem- 
per, which foreigners are much ſubject to at their firſt 
coming. . 

S EASO NS“, in coſmography, certain portions or quarters 
of the year, diſtinguiſhed by the ſigns which the ſun then 
enters, or by the meridian altitudes of the ſun ; conſequent 

on 
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on which, are different temperatures of the air, different! ſecant; and particularly, the /ecanz | 
works in tillage, &c, See YEAR, SUN, EcLIr TIC, OB-| EF is a tangent. 4 ho | Heer AE 
 LIQUITY, Oc. Fes EO | | The ſecant of the arch AH, which js th | 
*The word is formed from the French, ſaiſon, which Menage'| the former arch to a quadrant, is called- 2 Complement 
derives from the Latin, fatio, whence the Italians have | cant of the complement, See Co-sE CAN the C0-jecant, or of 
formed flagione : Nicod derives. it from atio 3 tempus ſationis, The 1ine of an arch, A D, being 8 Fg” Je. 
3 n 


„to Which 


ſowing ting. | thereof F C, th le i Hp d the 
The year is divided into four ſeaſons, ſpring, ſummer, au- rg AD, 10 % + NG bs "a * _ ADC z ＋ 
tumn, and winter. The beginnings and endings of each] To. nnd the logarithm of the ſecant of er CF. 
any arc 


whereof, ſee under its proper article, SPRING, &c. 


| th the . , 
It is to be obſerved, the ſeaſons anciently began differently F Sven; 


whole ſine of the logarithm by two, and fro multiply the 


from what they now do: witneſs the old verſes, ſi CY : | m 
: ubtract the logarithm of the fine «< the produ 
„ N .* 0 : 4 6 CON) uct 
Dat vr hyemem ; dat Petrus ver cathedratus; mainder is the logarithm of the ſecanr. vPlement, the te. 
Afluat Urbanus ; autumnat Bartholomæus. Line of SECANTs. See the article SEcTog IA 


SEAT, in aſtronomy, See the article SCHEAT. 
SEAT, in medicine. See the article AN us. 


S EAZ E. See the article SEIZZ E. 
See the article GLAN DU Lx. 


S ECK. - Rent SECK. See the article Rx x 
ak . 4 0 E N 4 
|SECON D, in anatomy. See SECUND1 1 
SECOND, in geometry, aſtronomy, &c, the {:xtieth part of 
0 art 0 2 
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SEBACEZ glandulz. | 
SEBESTEN, SEBESTENA, myxa, in pharmacy, Sc. a 


fruit reſembling a little plumb or prune ; which when ripe, is 
of a deep red colour, bordering on black ; very ſweet, and 


the fleſh, or pulp, glutinous, or ſticky. See DIASEBESTEN. | 


The Syrians make a kind of glue or birdlime, of the /e- 
beſtens, called birdlime of Alexandria, The fruit is eſteemed 
pectoral, cooling, and emollient ; though not much uſed in 
medicine. The ſtone within it is triangular.—It brought 
its name from Arabia, whence Pliny obſerves it came in his 
time into Ita | 


ly. | 
SEBUAI, a La among the ancient Samaritans ; whom St. 


Epiphanius accuſes of changing the time expreſſed in the 
law, for the celebration of the great annual feaſts of the 
Jews. See FEAST and SAMARITAN. | 

Serrarius conjectures, that they were thus called, from their 
celebrating the feaſt of the paſſover on the ſeventh month, 
called by the Hebrews ſeba, ſeventh. —Druſius rather takes 
them to have been denominated from Sebaia, the leader of 
a ſect among the Samaritans; as the followers of Doſitheus, 
were denominated Doſithei; which two ſects, ſome Jewiſh 
dectors ſuppoſe to have ſubſiſted at the ſame time.— Scaliger 
derives the name from the Hebrew, ſebua, week; as who 
ſhould ſay, Hebdomadites, becauſe of their celebrating every 
ſecond day of the ſeven weeks, between Eaſter and Whit- 
ſuntide. Yet the ſame Scaliger, in his anſwer to Serrarius, 
gives a different explication.—In effect, all that has hitherto 
been advanced on the point, is mere conjecture. | 


SEBURAI *, SEBURÆAI, a name which the Jews give to 


ſuch of their rabbins or doctors, as lived and taught ſome 
time after the finiſhing of the talmud. 
* The word is derived from Mb, ſebar, I think, whence N, 
ſebura, opinion, ſentiment ; and thence N, /eburi, or 
ſeburai, opinionative. 
The reaſon of this appellation, ſay the rabbins, is, that the 
Talmud being finiſhed, publiſhed, and received in all the 
ſchools and ſynagogues, theſe doctors had nothing to do, but 
diſpute for, and againſt, the Talmud and its decifions. O- 


SECOND, in muſick, denotes one of the mu 


prime, or minute; either in the divil; 

the meaſure of time. See PRI¹ME nd be I 1 Arcks, or in 
A degree, or an hour, are each divided i : 
marked thus': a minute is ſub-divided int Minutes, 
marked thus; a ſecond into 60 thirds, mark : bo fecangs, 
See DEGREE. ö 5 thus", Gt. 
We ſometimes ſay a ſecond minute, a third hs 

more uſually, ſimply, ſecond, third, &c. 85 Me &, but 
A pendulum three feet three inches, and two ONT 
inch long, vibrates /econds, according to Sir N of an 
reduction of Huygens's three feet eight lines r Moors 
Paris meaſure, to Engliſh meaſure. See Pex» 1 5 5 w 
being only the diſtance between any re aha 
ſound, whether higher or lower. See 1x rity AL FF 
As in the compaſs of a tone, there are reckoned 10 f 
bly different ſounds, which form thoſe little intervals, = 
commas ; one might, in ſtrictneſs, ſay, there are e 1 1 
of ſeconds. But as theſe minute intervals, thou y { wag 
are not yet ſo far ſo, as to contribute much eee 
they uſually only diſtinguiſh four ſorts. 
"The firſt, called the diminiſbed ſecond, containing foy 
mas; being the difference, tor inſtance, of x ks i 
and an ut raiſed four commas higher, Ds 
The ſecond, called Ir. ſecond, contains five commas, ang 
is made either naturally, as from i to fa, or from fi 10 r 
or accidentally, by means of 6, as from 44 to e b Ger; oe 
from fa dieſis to ſol; otherwiſe called a major ſeu, 5 
imperſecl ſound, by the Italians, ſemitono. See SEMITOB E 
The third is the greater ſecond, containing the nine com- 
mas, which compoſe the tone. This the Italians call toro 
or perfect ſound, 

The fourth is the redundant ſecond, compoſed of à whole 
tone and a minor ſemi-tone. See Tons, Sem1-roxs, &:, 


to the larmony, 


SECOND captain, is a reformed captain, who acts as lieutenant 


of another, into whoſe company he is incorporated. See 
CAPTAIN, 


thers ſay, it was becauſe their ſentiments were not received SECOND cauſe. See the articles CAUSE and EFFICIENT. 
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as laws, or deciſions; as thoſe of the Miſchnic and Ge- SE COND flank, FLANK. 

maric doctors were; but were held as mere opinions. O- 8E COND neten, Gee the articles“ NOTION. 

thers, as the author of Schalſcheleth Hakkabala, or chain of | SE COND order of curves, CURVE. 
RATE. 


tradition, tell us, that the perſecution, the Jews underwent SECOND rate, „ ü 
in thoſe times, not allowing them to teach quietly in their | SEC9ND /ight, an odd qualification, which many of tbe inha- 


academies, they only propoſed their opinions on the compo- 
ſition of the Miſchna, : 
The firſt and chief of the Seburai, was R. Joſi, who began 
to teach in the year 787 of the æra of contracts; which, 
according to R. David Gautz, falls on the year of the world 
4236 ; and. who, according to R. Abraham, was 38 years 
preſident of the Jewiſh academy. = 

This æra of contracts is the ſame with that of the Seleucidæ, 
the 787th year whereof, falls on the year of Chriſt 476, which 


of conſequence, is the æra of the origin of the Seburai; whoſe 


reign did not hold long: Buxtorf ſays, not above 60 years; 
but R. Abraham and others, not 50, The laſt of them was R. 
Simona.—They were ſucceeded by the Gaons or Geonim. 


SECANT, in geometry, a line that cuts another, or divides 


it into two parts. See LINE, &c. e 

Thus the line AM (Tab. Geometry, fig. 12.) is a ſecant of 
the circle A E D, Sc. as it cuts the circle in 3. 

It is demonſtrated by geometers; 19. That if ſeveral ſecants 
MA, MN, ME, &c. be drawn from the ſame point M, 
that paſſing through the centre M A, is the greateſt, and 
the reſt are all ſo much the leſs, as they are more remote 
from the centre. 
without the circle MD, MO, MB, are ſo much the 
greater, as they are further from the centre. The leaft, is 
that of MA, which paſſes through the centre. 

29, That if two ſecants MA and ME, be drawn from the 
ſame point M; the ſecant M A, will be to ME, as MD 
to MB. See TANGENT. „ 


SECANT, in trigonometry, denotes a right line, drawn from 


the centre of a circle, which cutting the circumference, 


proceeds, till it meets with a tangent, to the ſame circle. 


See CIRCLE and TANGENT, | | 

Thus the line F C (Tab. Trigonometry, fig. 1.) drawn from 

the centre C, till it meet the tangent E F, is called, a 
I 


On the contrary, the portions thereof 


— 
* * 


vent it, or communicate it to another; but it comes on 
And often, eſpecially in the younger /econd ſeers, to e 
There are a great number of circumſtances 


to time, place, &c. of the death of the perſon, are learnt.— 


SECOND terms, in algebra, 


bitants ot the weſtern iſlands of Scotland are ſaid to be pol- 
ſeſſed of, — The thing is atteſted by ſo many credible authors 
(the lateſt of whom is Mr, Martin, author of the natural 
hiſtory of theſe iſlands, and a member of the royal ſociety) 
that, notwithſtanding the quaintneſs of it, there ſcarce 
ſeems room to call it in queſtion. 

The /econd ſight, then, is a faculty of ſeeing things to cone, 
ar things doing at a great diſtance, repreſented to the ima- 
gination as if actually viſible, and preſent. 
Thus if a man be dying, or about to die, his image {ha 
appear diſtinctly in its natural ſhape, in a ſhroud, and with 
other. funeral apparatus, to a /econd-ſighted perſon, who, pet- 


| haps, never ſaw his face before: immediately after wich, 


the perſon ſo ſeen; certainly dies, 


This quality of /econd-/ightedneſs, is not hereditary: the pt 


ſon who has it, cannot exert it at pleaſure : nor can he pre- 


him involuntarily, and exerciſes itſelf on him ac 1 


great trouble and terror. 
IC'A attend theſe vil 


ons; by obſervation whereof, the particular circumſtances 3 


The method of judging of them, or interpreting them, pron 
into a kind of art; which is very different in ditterent 5 * 
Second. ſightedneſs is held a diſcredit in the country 4 


none will counterfeit it; many conceal and diſſemble it. 


thoſe where the unknown 8 
W 


tity has a degree of power leſs than it has in the term 
it is raiſed to the higheſt, See TERM. i Fe 
The art of throwing thele /econd terms out of an _ f 
that is, of forming a new equation, where they — . 
place, is one of the moſt ingenious and uſeful invents 
SECOND 


all algebra, See REDUCTION of equations. 
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+, See the article TIT HE. | | 
SE ON DARY, or SECUNDARY, an officer who acts as 


* or next to the chief officer. See OFFICER and 


INCIPAL. f . : 
he are the ſecondaries of the fine-office. The ſecondaries 


of the compters, who are next the ſheritis of London ” 
each of the two compters.—Secondary of the office of t 5 
rivy ſeal.— Two ſecondaries of the pipe. Secondary to the 
temembrancers, &c. See REMEMBRANCER, Oc. ; 
SECONDARY, is more frequently uſed in an adjective = e, 
by way of oppoſition to primary or principal. Sce PR1- 
MARY, and PRINCIPAL, 
SECONDARY actors, dee the articles} CT OR: 2 
SECONDARY affettions, 8985 FF ECTION. ; 
SECONDARY circles, of the ecliptick, are circles of longitude 


of the ſtars; or circles which paſſing through the poles of | 


the ecliptick, are at right angles to the ecliptick. See CiR- 
CLE and SPHERE. 
By the help of theſe, all points in the heavens are referred to 
the ecliptick; that is, any ſtar, planet or other phænome- 
non, is underſtood to be in that point of the ecliptick, which 
is cut by the ſecondary ſemi-circle, which paſſes through ſuch 
{tar or phænomenon. See ECLIPTICK, LONGITUDE, Sc. 
If two ſtars be thus referred to the ſame point of the eclip- 
tick, they are ſaid to be in conjunction; it in oppoſite points, 
they are ſaid to be in oppoſition : if they be referred to two 
points at a quadrant's diſtance, they are ſaid to be in quartile 
aſpect ; if the points differ a ſixth part of the ecliptick, 
they are ſaid to be in ſextile aſpect. See ASPECT, &c. 
In the general, all circles which interſect one of the {fix 
greater circles of the ſphere at right angles, may be called 
econdary circles As, the azimuth or vertical circles in re- 
ſpect of the horizon, Ic. the meridian in reſpect of the 
equator, Sc. See AZIMUTH, VERTICAL, &c. 
SECONDARY 5 CoLLAT ERA. 
SECONDARY dials, | e Diar. | 
SECONDARY fever, is that which ariſes after à criſis, or the 
diſcharge of ſome morbid matter: as, after the declenſion 
of the {mall pox, or meaſles, See FE 5 R, Small- Pox, &c. 
SECONDARY motion . OTION, 
SECONDAR.Y place, 3 See the articles) pTAC x. 
SECONDARY Planets, thoſe moving round other planets, as 
the centres of their motion, and along with them round the 
ſun, Sce PLANET, | 
Saturn, Jupiter, and the Earth, are each attended with ſe- 
condary planets : Jupiter with four, and Saturn with five, 
called the ſatellites of thoſe two planets. See SATELLITES, 
The earth has one ſecondary planet, called the moon. See Moo. 


The motion of the primary planets, is very ſimple and uni- 


form, as being compounded only of a projectile motion, for- 
ward in a right line, which is a tangent to the orbit; and a 
gravitation towards the ſun at the centre. Add, that being 
at ſuch vaſt diſtances from each other, the effects of their 
mutual gravitation towards one another are inſenſible. But 
the matter is far otherwiſe, in reſpect of the ſecondary planets ; 
tor every one of theſe, though it chiefly gravitate towards its 
reſpective primary one, as towards its centre, yet at equal diſ- 
tances from the ſun, is attracted towards him with equally ac- 
celerated gravity, as the primary one is towards him; but 
at a greater diſtance with leſs, and at a nearer diſtance with 
greater: from which double tendency towards the ſun, and 
towards their own primary planets, the motion of the ſatel- 
lites, or ſecondary planets, comes to be mightily compounded, 
and affected with many inequalities : as for inſtance, 
1, The ſatellite ſhall be continually accelerated in its mo- 
tion, from the time of its quadrature with the ſun, to the 
next following conjunction or oppoſition ; but contrary-wiſe 
from the ſyzygies to the quadratures, it ſhall be retarded ; 
and therefore will not always move ſwifter in or near the 
lyzygies, and flower near the quadratures. From whence 
will follow that, Rs | 
2. The orbits of theſe ſecondary planets will be of a figure 
more circular in the quadratures than in the ſyzygies, where 
the ſwiftneſs of the motion will make the figure of the orbit 
more rectilinear, and therefore the ſatellite will run farther 
irom its primary planet at the quadratures, than at the ſyzy- 
Lies: fo that the orbit will be a little elliptical, having the 
primary planet for its centre, and the longer diameter will 
coincide with the line of the quadratures, and the ſhorter 
wich that of the ſyzygies.— Which irregularities will ariſe, 
if the ſun's power ot diſturbing the motion of the ſatellite 
be excluded, and the orbit be concentrick with that of the 
primary planets: for if the orbit be excentrical, it may hap- 
pen that the ſatellite ſhall be farther off from the primary 
one in the ſyzygies, and ſo move {lower than it does at the 
quadratures : and when this is the caſe, that the ſatellite's 
orbit is not a circle concentrick to the primary orbit, but an 
©llipls, in one of whole focus's the primary planet is placed, 
then, the motion of the ſatellite will be ſo diſturbed by the 
lun, that as it proceeds in its orbit, the apſes of the orbit 
ſhall be moved ſometimes in conſequentia, and ſometimes in 
antecedentia (whereas the nodes and apſes of the primary pla- 
Het are at reſt.) See APsEs and NoDEs. 


3. When the plane of the ſatellite's orbit is inclined to the | 


Vol. II, 


— 


| 


SEC 


plane df the primary orbit, the line of the nodes of the \/c- 
condary orbit will be moved in antecedentia, with an angular 
motion, and an unequal velocity; for it will recede moſt 
ſwiftly, when the nodes are in quadrature to the ſun ; after 
which, it will move flower; and at the time of the nodes 
being in the ſyzygies, will be perfectly at reſt, 

4. The inclination alſo of the plane of the ſecondary orbit, 
to the primary one, will be continually varying, and will 
be greateſt, when the nodes are in the ſyzygies with the 
ſun, and leſs, ceteris paribus, when they are in the quadra- 
tures; and from the time of the nodes being in the ſyzygies, 
to the quadratures, it will be always decreaſing, and from 
the time of their being in the quadratures to the ſyzygies, it 
will be always increaſing: and all thoſe irregularitics, whe- 
ther in any excentrick or concentrick orbit, will always be 
ſomething greater; when the ſatellite is in conjunction with 
the ſun, than when he is in oppoſition to him. See PLA- 
NET, QUADRATURE, SYZY GV, Te Se. 

SECONDARY guatities, N a UALITY. 

SECONDARY — $ See the articles} RAIN BOW. 

SECONDINE. See the article SEC UN DINE. | 

SECRETARY, an officer, who, by order of his maſter, 
writes letters, diſpatches, and other inſtruments, which he 
renders authentick by his ſignature, See CLERK. 
Of theſe there are ſeveral kinds, as ſecretary of /late, fecre- 
tary of war, ſecretary of the treaſury, ſecretary of the adnu- 
ralty, ſecretary of the lord chancellor, &c. 

SECRETARIES of /tate, are officers attending the king, for 
the receipt and diſpatch of letters, grants, petitions, and 
many of the moſt important affairs of the kingdom, both 
foreign and domeſtick. See OFFICER, | 
The king's ſecretaries were anciently called the king's clerks, 
and notaries, regi a commientariits, —For the name ſecretary, it 
was as firſt applied to ſuch as being always near the king's 


perſon, received his commands, and were called clerks of the 


ſecret ; whence was afterwards formed, the word /ecretary, 
regi a ſecretis: and as the great lords began to give their 
clerks the quality of ſecretaries, thoſe who attended the king, 
were called, by way of diſtinction, ſecretaries of the com- 
mands, regi a mandatis, This continued till the reign of our 
Henry VIII. 1559; when, at a treaty of peace between the 
French and Spaniards, the former obſerved, that the Spaniſh 
miniſters, who treated for Philip II. called themſelves ſecre- 
taries of flate, Upon which the French ſecretaries des com- 
mandements, out of emulation, aſſumed the ſame title; which 
thence paſſed into England. 
Till the reign of king Henry VIII. there was only one ſe- 
cretary of ſtate : but then buſineſs increafing, that prince ap- 
pointed a ſecond ſecretary; both of equal power and autho- 
rity, and both ſtiled principal ſecretaries of ſtate.—Refore 
queen Elizabeth's time, the ſecretaries did not fit at the 
council-board ; but that princeſs admitted them to the place 
of privy-counſellors; which honour they have held ever 
ſince, and a council is never, or at leaſt very ſeldom, held 
without one of them.—On the union of England and Scot- 
land, queen Anne added a third ſecretary, on account of the 
great increaſe of buſineſs, which, as to Britain, is equally 
and diſtinctly managed by all the three, although the laſt is 
frequently ſtiled ſecretary of ftate for North Britain. 
They have under their management and direction, the moſt 
. con{iderable affairs of the nation, and are obliged to a con- 
ſtant attendance on the king: they receive and diſpatch 
whatever comes to their hands, be it for the crown, the 
church, the militia, private grants, pardons, diſpenſations, 
&c. as likewiſe petitions to the ſovereign, which, when read, 
are returned to the /ecretaries for anſwer ; all which they 
diſpatch according to the king's command and direction. 
As to foreign affairs, they are divided into two provinces, 
or departments, comprehending all the kingdoms and nati- 
ons which have any intercourſe or buſineſs with Great Bri- 
tain 3 each ſecretary receiving all letters and addreſſes from, 


and making all diſpatches to, the ſeveral princes and ſtates 
comprehended in his province: which diviſion {till ſubſiſts, 


notwithſtanding the addition of a third ſecretary.—lreland 
and the plantations are under the direction of the elder ſecre- 
tary, who has the ſouthern province. 


- 


Ot theſe three principal ſecretaries, the two for South 3 


tain, have each two under ſecretaries, and one chief clerk; 
and the other for North Britain one under ſecretary, and one 
chief clerk, with an uncertain number of other cler ks and 
tranſlators, all wholly depending on them. 
The ſecretaries of ſtate have the cuſtody of that ſeal, pro- 
perly called the /gnet, and the direction of the ſignet- office; 
wherein are four clerks employed, who prepare ſuch things 
as are to paſs the ſignet, in order to the privy, or great ſcal. 
All grants ſigned by the king are returned hither, which, tran- 
ſcribed, are carried to one of the principal ſecretaries of ſtate, 
and ſealed, and then called /ignets, which being directed to 
the lord privy-ſeal, are his warrant. See SIONET, &c. 
On the ſecretaries of ſtate, is likewiſe dependant another of- 
hce, called the paper-office, wherein all publick writings, 
papers, matters of ſtate, &c, are preſerved. See PAPER“ 
OFFICE, | 
All the under ſecretaries and clerks are in the choice of the 


11 L ſecretary 
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SEC 


fecretary of ſlate, without reſerve to any perſon : the under 
ſecretaries receive orders and directions from them, for writ- 
ing diſpatches, foreign and domeſtick, which they give to 
the chief clerk, who diſtributes them to the under-clerks. 
SECRETARY of an embaſſy, is a perſon attending an embaſ- 
ſador, for the writing of diſpatches relating to the nego- 


tiation. 
There is a deal of difference between the ſecretary of the 


embaſſy, and the embaſlador's ſecretary ; the laſt is a domeſ- 


tick or menial of the embaſſador's; the firſt a ſervant or 
miniſter of the prince. See EMBASSA DOR. 
SECRETION, SECRET10, in medicine, the act whereby 
the ſeveral juices, or humours in the animal body, are ſepa- 
rated from the blood, by means of the glands, See Hu- 
MOUR, BLOOD, ANIMAL, &c. 
In the bodies of animals, we obſerve a great number of 
Juices of different natures, viz. the blood, lympha, faliva, 
ſtomach-liquor, inteſtinal juices, pancreatic juice, bile, u- 
rine, £c.—Now, the blood is the general ſource of all; 
and from it they are all ſecerned by particular organs, called 
glands. See GLAND. Res 
The manner wherein this ſecretion is effected, has been great- 
ly enquired into in theſe laſt ages; though not with the 
greateſt ſucceſs. The ancient phyſicians, indeed, contented 
themſelves to aſſert certain particular virtues, or faculties 
inherent in the ſeveral viſcera; whereby they were deter- 
mined to ſeparate one liquor rather than another ; without 
troubling themſelves much about the manner wherein it was 
done. But the moderns, according to the genius of their 
philoſophy, muſt have this point cleared, and the modus 
of ſecretion rendered intelligible. —Hence, as the exceeding 
ſmallneſs of theſe organs prevented any regular ſearch, they 
have imagined various manners of explaining them. 
Some, full of the effects they have obſerved from fermenta- 
tions, maintain, that there are ferments in the ſeveral parts; 
by aid whereof, certain kinds of particles mixed in the 
blood, are ſeparated therefrom ; after the ſame manner as 
we ſee in muſt, or new wine, from which, while ferment- 
ing, certain parts are detached in form of froth.—But this 
opinion has ſo many inconveniencies to grapple withal, that 
it is almoſt univerſally abandoned. See FERMENT, 
Others conſider the glands as kinds of ſieves, whoſe holes 
having different figures, will only let paſs certain particles or 
molecules, whoſe figures reſemble thoſe of the holes. —But 
the falſity of this hypotheſis was ſoon found out; and it was 
thought ſufficient to fix ſome proportion between the diame- 
ters of the pores and of the molecules that were to paſs 
through them, to account why very ſubtile parts ſhould paſs 
through the glands, through which the coarſer could not 
paſs, —Yet this opinion was not found perfectly ſatisfactory : 
for on this ſuppoſition, the moſt ſubtile parts of the blood 
muſt paſs in ſuch quantity through the largeſt pores, that 
there would not be enough left to furniſh the little ones with 
| what they needed: and for the ſame reaſon, thoſe parts 
whoſe pores are biggeſt, ought to furniſh liquors much fuller 
of ſubtile parts, than thoſe whoſe pores are ſmaller ; which 
yet is contrary to experience. For the ſeroſity ſeparated in 
the kidneys, under the name of urine, conſiſts of parts 
much ſubtiler and ſmaller than the bile ſeparated in the li- 
ver: why then does not this ſeroſity eſcape in the liver? the 
pores whereof muſt be much greater than thoſe of the kid- 
neys. See BILE. 
This inconvenience, many naturaliſts being aware of, has 
made them have recourſe to imbibition (if the word may be 
allowed us for want of a better.) They maintain, then, 
that beſides the different diameters of the pores, it is required 
that the ſeveral parts be already imbued or moiſtened with a 
liquor like to that they are to filter. — This opinion is rather 
the reſult of reaſon than of experiment, and the maintain- 
ers hereof, well pleated they had ſomething to ſatisfy their 
reaſon withal, never troubled themſelves whether it were 
true: till M. Winſlow fell into it. 
Dr. Keil, whoſe theory prevails moſt in England, accounts 
for ſecretion, from the joint conſideration of the different 
diameters of the veſſels, the different velocity of the blood, 
the different angles the ducts make with the arteries, and 
the different attraction of the different parts under all theſe 
different circumſtances. —His theory fee at length, under 
the article ANIMAL ſecretion.— But even in this, there is 
ſomething arbitrary and conjectural : beſides, the reaſoning 
is carried ſuch a length, that, in a thing, the principles 
whereof are ſo obſcure, the parts or organs ſo imperfectly 
known, and the whole procels carried on out of ſight, the 
mind can ſcarce ſafely acquieſce in it. | 
M. Winſlow, of the royal academy of ſciences at Paris, 
leems to have taken a better courſe for the diſcovery of this 
important action of ſecretn. He does not take up with 
conjectural principles, nor draw a plauſible ſcheme of rea- 
{oning therefrom through the dark; but applies himſelf to 
experiment, and inveſtigates, in nature herſelf, and the 
ſtructure of the parts, the manner ſecretion is performed in. 
From a ſtrict examination of the ſeveral kinds of glands, 
both in men and other animais, he finds, with ſome other 
anatomiſts, that the glands are only bundles or plexus's of 
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The gland, then, is, at leaſt its main part, 2 
theſe downy or ſpongeous veſſels, which, compound of 
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do, almoſt ot themſelves, form what we call 
glandulous bedy : though beſide theſe veſlets. u. land, or 
mark four other kinds, viz. arteries, veins, a 
and nerves. The ſecretory ducts we Giftig u duds 
excretory ones; in that the former, by the 3 U from 
of their down, ſerve to ſeparate a rarticut. 2 texture 
that the latter only ſerve to receive the ee th uor; and 
and to carry it to the place it is deſtined for Þ. ſecreteg, 
particular account of the ſtructure and organiz or à more 
glands, ſee GLAND, | ation of the 
For the manner wherein the glands act, in ſe 
veral liquors from the body, M. Winſlow la 
it is a oy well known by phyſicians and 
piece of brown paper, which is only an | 
fibres impacted cloſe to each other, Na * {mall 
or water, will never let any other liquor paſs © ibed vil 
but of the ſame kind with what it is impregnat rough it 
All others it ſtops. And the like is obſerved * x TC 
cotton or other matter, which having firſt imbibed BY - 
oil or water, and being then dipped at one end 5 i U 
full of oil and water together; the wick that 1 a veel 
the oil, will only raiſe and diſtil oil, and that with . 
only water. Now, in the ſecretory ducts of the 1 
find a parallel ſtructure; an aſſemblage or FRA g No 
threads or filaments bound cloſe together, much as in br 5 
paper, or a cotton- wick; only differently diſpoſed The 
plexus, then, having once imbibed a certain Juice wil = 
let paſs any of the liquors which arrive at the orifices of theſe 
ducts, but that it had firſt imbibed.—The cauſe of this ng | 
nomenon is, doubtleſs, to be referred to the great wins 1 
of attraction, which is found ſtronger between the 2 
neous than the heterogeneous parts of the fame fluid. Bur 
this is an enquiry that belongs to another place. See Ar- 
TRACTION and REPULSION, | 
As the blood, now, is not a homogeneous liquor; but 2 
compound of an infinity of different parts or molecules 
ſome oily, others mucilaginous, aqueous, ſaline, ſubtile, 
groſs, c. in its motion along the arteries of the gland, it 
becomes divided into all the little ramifications thereof; by 
which means its velocity is exceedingly abated, and its mo- 
lecules obliged to go off one by one, through the narrow 
paſſage of the artery into the vein, and of conſequence to 
paſs over the orifices of the ſecretory ducts of the glands, 
whoſe down 1s already tinged with a Juice of a certain nature, 
Such of the molecules therefore, as are found of the ſame 
nature with the juice they meet withal at the entrance of 
the /ecretory duct, join themſelves to them, and enter the 
ducts, driven on by others that follow them, Thus they 
paſs, ſucceſſively, through the whole veſſel, and at length 
go out of it into the excretory duct; while the reſt, which 
are of a different kind, run over the orifice of the /ecretir} 
veſſel, without ever mixing with the juice thereof, and 
thus arriving in the vein, are carried back to the heart. 
All that reinains, is, to explain how theſe parts ſhould hare 
firſt imbibed the particular juices neceſſary for their relpec- 
tive ſecretions* how, for inſtance, the bile ſhould come to 
be ſeparated in the liver, for the firſt time, preferably to 
any other liquor? To this M. Winſlow anſwers, that lav. 
ing obſerved the glands of the ſmalleſt fœtus's to be colour. 
ed, much as in adults; it appears highly probable they hd 
been imbued with the juices they were to filtrate, at the fit 
formation of the animal; or at the ſame time when the d- 
lid parts of thc fabric themſelves were framed. 
SECT, SEcrA, a collective term, comprehending all ſuch 
as follow the doctrines or opinions of ſome famous dine, 
or philoſopher, &c, See HERTESYV and SCHISM. | 
The /e&s of philoſophers among the ancients, parti“ = 
in Greece, were numerous; as Pyrrhonians, Platopitts, K. 
picureans, Stoicks, Peripateticks, Academicks, Or. Keri 
under its proper article, PYRRHONIAN, PTA TONI, 
ACADEMICK, c. N Tie 
At preſent the ſes of philoſophy are chiefly er 
three, viz. the Carteſians, Peripateticks, and Neu tonal. 
See CAR TESIAN, c. 
In theology, the ſects are much more numerous; 1. 
ancients had legions now extinct; as, Manichees, Genes 
Montaniſts, &c, See MANICHEE, GNOSTICK, 3 A. 
The principal now on foot, are the Lutherans, Ca NY 
Anabaptiſts, Arians, Socinians, Arminians, Oc. Q 6 ig 
progreſs, and fate, with the diſtinguiſhing _ : 1 
opinions of each, ſee under its reſpective head, LU 
RAN, CALVIN IST, c. „ie 
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See the article HUNDRED. LS, 
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C. itſelf. See DIVISION and DISSECT ION. 
diviſion. Ken, is formed from the Latin ſeco, I cut. 
guch, particularly, are the ſub-diviſions of chapters, by ef 
chers called paragraphs, and ſometimes articles, —T he mar 
of a ſection is $. See PARAGRAPH. N 
The ancients neglected to divide their books into c p S, 
and ſections; that was a taſk left for future editors, and cri- 
oak HAPTER. 
_— 15 ny, denotes a ſide or ſurface appearing of 
—"— or figure cut by another; or the place wherein lines, 
ee cut each other. See BissEcTION, IN T ER- 
xc Tiox, and TRISSECTION. _ 1 
The common ſection of two planes is always a right ine, 
being the line ſuppoſed to be drawn by the one plane in its 
cutting or entering the other. See PLANE. | 
Tf a ſphere be cut in any manner, the plane of the ſection 
will be a circle, whoſe centre is in the diameter of the ſphere, 
RE. 
3 dies of the cone are four, VIZ. a circle, parabola, 
hyperbola and ellipſis. See each under its proper article. See 
alſo CoNE. - 5 
Comic SECTIONS. See the article Conic ſection. 
Aris of a conic SECTION, AXIS. 


* 


Center of a conic SECTION, dee CENTER. 
Diameter of a conic SECTION, DIAMETER. 
Tangent of a conic SECTION, TANGENT. 


Fullowing SE C TIONS, ſectiones ſequentes, in conics, may be thus 
conceived : ſuppoſe two right lines, as A B, C D (Tab. Conics, 
fe. 5.) mutually interſecting one another in E, which point 
E is ſuppoſed to be the common centre of the oppoſite hy- 
perbolic ſectians, FG, H I, and whoſe common aſymptotes, 
the propoſed lines A B, CD alſo are.—In this caſe, the ſec- 
tions G F and H I, are called ſectiones ſequentes, becauſe they 
are placed following one another in the contiguous angles of 
two interſecting right lines. 
If the determinate diameter H G, of one of the ſectiones ſe- 
guentes (which is coincident with the ſuppoſed indeterminate 
diameter of its oppoſite) be equal to the vertical tangent K L, 
applied between the aſy mptotes in the point G, of the diame- 
ter G F, then, Apollonius calls ſuch Jonny conjugate ſections. 
 Obpofite SECT IONS, i OPPOSITE, 

9 7 Ge ee © See the articles 3 SIL Ak. 
SECTION of a building, denotes its profile; or a delineation of 
its heights and depths raiſed on the plan ; as if the fabrick 
was cut aſunder, to diſcover the inſide, See PROFILE and 
ORTHOGRAPHY. 

Hirizontal SECTION, See the article ICHNoGRaAPHY. 
SECT OR, in geometry, a part of a circle comprehended be- 
tween two radii, and the arch. See CIRCLE and ARCH. 
Thus the mixt triangle A C D (Tab. Geometry, fig. 13.) com- 
prehended between the radii A C and C D and the arch A D, 
is a ſector of the circle. | 
It is demonſtrated by geometricians, that the ſector of a cir- 
cle, as A CD, is equal to a triangle, whoſe baſe is the arch 
AD, and its altitude the radius A C. | 
If from the common centre of two concentric circles, be 
drawn two radii, to the periphery of the outer, the two 
arches included between the radii, will have the ſame ratio 
to their peripheries; and the two ſectors, the ſame ratio to 
the areas of their circles. 
To find the area of a ſector DCE; the radius of the circle 
CD, and the arch D E being given. To 100, 314 and the 
radius A C, find a fourth proportional number; this will be 
the ſemi-periphery, Then to 1809, the given arch DE, and 
the ſcmi-periphery juſt found, find another fourth proportio- 
nal; this will give the arch DE in the ſame meaſure in which 
the radius A C is given. Laſtly, multiply the arch DE into 
the ſemi-radius, the product is the area of the ſector. 
duc rok alſo denotes a mathematical inſtrument, of great uſe 
in finding the proportion between quantities of the ſame 
kind, as between lines and lines, ſurfaces and ſurfaces, &c. 
hence the French call it the compaſs of proportion. 
«arty The great advantage of the ſector above the common ſcales, 
: 15 Ge, is, that it is made fo as to fit all radius's, and ſcales.— By 
58 the lines of chords, fines, Sc. on the ſector, we have lines of 
chords, fines, &c. to any radius betwixt the length and breadth 
oi the ſector when opened. See SCALE and LINE. 
ile w Te Jector is founded on the fourth propoſition of the 6th 
na v0k of Euclid, where it is demon ſtrated, that ſimilar tri- 
angles have their homologous ſides proportional: an idea of 

« the Its foundation may be conceived thus, —Let the lines A B, 
licks AC (fg. 14.) repreſent the legs of the ſector, and AD, AE 
. a an; equal ſections from the centre. If now the points CB 
bi wiſts _ 5 E be connected, the lines C B and DE will be paral- 
he lie, 1 E by ede the triangles A D EACB ſimilar; and con- 
urs 20 ik ay _ 8 A D, D E, A B and B C proportional : 
6 rlr- A. yu ):DE:AB: BC; whence if A D be the 

> Wird or fourth part of AB; DE will be a half, third 
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TON *, SECT10, a part of a thing divided ; or the 
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or fourth part of C B; and the ſame holds of all the reſt; If, 
therefore, A D be the chord, fine, or tangent of any num- 
ber of degrees to the radius AB; DE will be the fame to 
the radius BC. See CHoR D, SINE, &c. 

Deſcription of the SECTOR. — The inſtrument conſiſts of two 
equal rules, or legs of braſs or other matter, rivetted toge- 
ther ; but ſo as to move eaſy on the rivet. See its figure, 
Tab. Geometry, fig. 15. On the faces of the inſtrument are 
placed ſeveral lines; the principal are the line of equal parts, 
line of chords, line of ſines, line of tangents, line of ſecants, 
and line of polygons. | 
The line of equal parts, called alſo line of lines, marked L, is 
a line divided into 100 equal parts; and, where the length of 
the leg will allow it, each is ſub-divided into halves and quar- 
ters. It is found on each leg, on the ſame fide; and the di- 
viſions numbered 1, 2, 3, 4, &c. to 10, which is near the 
extremity of each leg. Notes in practice, 1 is taken for 10, 
or 100, or looo, or 10000, Oc. as occaiton requires; in 
which caſes 2 repreſents 20, or 200, or 2000, c. and ſo 
of the reſt. The line of chords, marked C on each leg, is 
divided after the uſual manner, and numbered 10, 20, 3o, 
Ec. to 60. See CHoRD. The line of ſines, denoted on 
each leg by the letter 8, is a line of natural fines, numbered 
IO, 20, 30, &c. to 90. See SINEs. Line of tangents, 
denoted on each leg by the letter T, is a line of natural tan- 
gents, numbered 10, 20, 30, &c. to 45: beſides which, 
is another little line of tangents on each leg, commencing 
at 459, and extending to 755, denoted by the letter t. Sce 
TANGENT. Line of ſecants, denoted on each leg by the 
letter 8, is a line of natural ſecants, numbered 10, 20, 30, 
Sc. to 75, and commencing, not from the centre of the 
inſtrument, but at two inches diſtance therefrom. Sce SE - 


CANT, Line of polygons, denoted by the letter Pon each 


leg, is numbered 4, 5, 6, &c. to 12, which falls 3 inches 
ſhort of the centre of the inſtrument. See PoLyY GoN, 
Beſide theſe lines, which are eſſential to the ſector, there are 
others placed near the outward edges on both faces, and pa- 
rallel thereto, which are in all reſpects, the ſame as in Gun- 
ter's ſcale, and uſed after the ſame manner. Such are the 
line of artificial fines marked S; the line of artificial tan- 
gents; a line of 12 inches, marked in; and Gunter's line 
of numbers, marked N. For the uſes of all which, ſee 
Gunter's SCALE. There are ſometimes, other lines placed, 
to fill the vacant ſpaces, as the lines of hours, latitudes, and 
inclinations of meridians, which are uſed the ſame as on the 
common ſcales. See SCALE. 
The lines found by the ſector are of two kinds, lateral and 
parallel. The firſt are ſuch as are found by the ſides of the 
ſector, as AB, A C, fig. 14. The latter, ſuch as go acroſs 
from one leg to the other, as D E, C B. Note, the order 
of the lines in the newer ſectors, is different from what it is 
in the old ones; for the ſame line is not now put at the ſame 
diſtance from the edge on both legs; but the line of chords, 
e. gr. is innermoſt upon the one, and the line of tangents on 
the other. The advantage hereof is, that when the inſtru- 
ment is ſet to a radius for the chords, it ſerves alſo for the 
ſines and tangents without ſtirring it; for the parallel be- 
twixt 60 and 60 of the chords, 90 and go of the ſines, and 
45 and 45 of the tangents, are all equal. 

Uſe of the line of equal parts on the SECToR,—19, To divide a 
given line into any number of equal parts, e. gr. ſeven. Take 


the given line in your compatics, and ſetting one foot in a 


diviſion of the line of equal parts, that may ealily be divided 
by 7, e. gr. 70, whoſe ſeventh part is 10; open the ſector till 
the other point fall exactly on 70 in the ſame line, in the o- 
ther leg. In this diſpoſition, applying one point of the com- 
paſſes to 10 in the ſame line; ſhut them till the other fall in 
10 in the fame line of the other leg. This aperture will be 
the 7th part of the given line. Note, if the line to be di- 
vided be too long to be applied to the legs of the ſector, only 
divide one halt, or one fourth by 7, and the double or qua- 
druple thereof will be the 7th part of the whole. 

29. To meaſure the lines of the perimeter of a polygon, one 
of which contains a given number ot equal parts. 'T ake the 
given line in your compaſſes, and ſet it over, upon the line 
of equal parts, to the number of parts on each ſide expreſſing 
its length. "The ſ/ector remaining thus, ſet off the length of 
each of the other lines parallel to the former; and the num- 
bers each of them falls on will expreſs their lengths. 

39. A right line being given, and the number of parts it 
contains, e. gr. 120, to take from it a leis line, containing 
any number of the ſame parts, e. gr. 25. Taking the given 
line in your compaſſes, open the ſector till the two ſeet fall 
on 120 on each leg; then, the diſtance from 25 to 25 gives 
the line required. 

4. To find a third proportional to two given lines, and a 
fourth to three. For the firſt, take the length of the firſt 
given line in your compaſſes, and lay it off on the line of 
equal parts from the centre, to find the number where it 
terminates : then open the /eFor, till the length of the ſe- 
cond line be included in the aperture of the extreme of the 
firſt : the ſector remaining thus, lay off the length of the ſe- 
cond line on one of the legs, from the centre; and note the 
number where it terminates; the diſtance between that num- 
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ber on the two legs, gives the third proportional. — For the 
ſecond, take the ſecond line in your compaſſes, and opening 
the ſector, apply this extent to the ends of the firſt, laid off 
from the centre on both legs. The ſector thus opened, lay 
off the third line from the centre, and the extent between 


the number whereon it terminates on both legs, is the fourth 


proportional. 5 „ 
59, To divide a line in any given proportion, e. gr. into two 
parts, which ſhall be to each other as 40 to 70. Add the two 
numbers together, their ſum is 110. Then, between your 
compaſſes take the line propoſed, which ſuppoſe 165, and 
open the /e&or till this diſtance reach ſrom 110 to 110 on 
both legs. The ſector thus opened, take the extent from. 40 
to 40, as alſo from 70 to 70; the firſt will give 60, the laſt 
105, which will be the parts propoſed, for 40: 70: 60: 105. 
69. To open the ſector, fo as the two lines of equal parts may 
make a right angle: find three numbers that may expreſs the 
ſides of a right-angled triangle, as 3, 4 and 5, or their equi- 
multiples, as 60, 80 and 100. Take then, in your compatles, 
the diſtance from the centre to 100; and open the ſeclor, till 
one point ſet upon 80, the other fall upon 60 in the other leg ; 
then do the two lines of equal parts include a right angle. 

79, To find a right line equal to the circumference of a circle. 
'The diameter of a circle being to the circumference, nearly 
as 50 to 157, take the diameter in your compaſſes, and ſet it 


over on the legs of the ſector, from 50 to 50. The ſector thus | 


opened, take the diſtance from 157 to 157 in your compaſſes. 
This will be your circumference required. 

Uſe of the line of chords on the SECTOR. —19. To open the ſector, 
ſo as the two lines of chords may make an angle of any. num - 
ber of degrees, e. gr. 40. Take the diſtance from the joint to 
49, the number of degrees propoſed, on the line of chords ; 
open the ſector, till the diſtance from 60 to 60, on each leg, 
be equal to the foreſaid diſtance of 40 ; then does the line of 
chords make the angle required, 

29, The ſector being opened, to find the degrees of its aper- 
ture. Take the extent from 60 to 60, and lay it off on the 


line of chords from the centre: the number, whereon it |. 


terminates, ſhews the degrees of its opening.—By applying 
ſights on the line of chords, the ſector may be uſed to take 
angles, as a ſurveying inſtrument, | 

39. To make an angle of any given number of degrees, with 
a given line. On the given line deſcribe a circular arch, the 
centre whereof is the point whereon the angle is to be made. 


Set off the radius from 60 to 60; and the ſector remaining thus, | 


take the diſtance of the two numbers on each leg, exprefling 
the propoſed degrees, and lay it from the line upon the arch 
deſcribed. Laſtly, drawing a line from the centre, through 
the end of the arch, it will make the angle propoſed, 
4. To find the degrees a given angle contains. About the 
vertex deſcribe an arch, and open the ſector, till the diitance 
from 60 to 60 on each leg, be equal to the radius of the cir- 
cle: then taking the chord of the arch between the compaſ- 
ſes, and carrying it on the legs of the ſeclor, ſee what cqual 
number, on each leg, the points of the compaſles fall on: this 
is the quantity of degrees, the given angle contains, 
5. To take an arch, of any quantity, from off the circum- 
terence of a circle, Open the ſector, till the diſtance from 60 
to 60 be equal to the radius of the given circle: then take the 
extent of the chord of the number of degrees, on each leg of 
the ſector, and lay it off, on the circumference of the given 
circle. By this uſe may any regular polygon be inſcribed in 
a given circle, as well as by the line of polygons. _ 

Uſe of the line of polygons on the SECTOR. I. Jo inſcribe a regu- 
lar polygon in a given circle. Take the ſemi- diameter of the 
given circle, in the compaſſes, and adjuſt it to the number 6, 
on the line of polygons, on each leg of the ſector then the 
ſector remaining thus opened, take the diſtance of the two e- 
qual numbers, expreſſing the number of tides the polygon is 
to have. E. gr. The diſtance from 5 to 5 for a pentagon, from 
7 to 7 for a heptagon, &c. TT heie diſtances carried about the 
circumference of the circle, will divide it into ſo many equal 


arts. 
20 To deſcribe a regular polygon, e. gr. a pentagon, on a 
given right line, Take the length of the line in the com- 
paſſes, and apply it to the extent of the number 5, 5, on the 
lines of polygons. The ſector thus opened, upon the ſame 
lines take the extent, from 6 to 6, this will be the ſemi-dia- 
meter of the circle the polygon is to be inſcribed in. If, then, 
with this diſtance, from the ends of the given line, you de- 
{ſcribe two arches of a circle, their interſection will be the 
centre of the circle. | 
39. On a right line, to deſcribe an iſoſceles triangle, having 
the angles at the baſe, double that at the vertex. Open the 
ſector, till the ends of the given line fall on 10 and 10 on 
each leg; then take the diſtance from 6 to 6. This will be 
the length of the two equal ſides of the triangle, 
Uſe of the lines of fines, tangents, and ſecants, on the SECTOR.,— 
By the ſeveral lines diſpoſed on the ſector, we have ſcales to 
ſeveral radius's ; ſo that having a length, or radius, given, 
not exceeding the length of the ſector when opened, we find 


the chord, line, &c. thereto. E. gr. Suppoſe the chord, ſine, 


or tangent, of 10 degrees, to a radius of 3 inches, required: 
make 3 inches the aperture, between 60 and 60, on the 


4 


If the chord, or tangent; of 70 degree 


Uſe of the SECTOR in trigonometry.— 1“. The bat: 


be found 50 miles. 


the parallel radius will be the tangent of B CA. 


lines of chords of the two legs; then will | 
© exten: 


reach from 45 to 45 on the line of tangents 

to 90 on the line of fines on the other fide: : and from 90 
ever radius the line of chords is ſet, to hs 5 that to What. 
others ſet. In this diſpoſition, therefore, if "we are all the 
tween 10 and 10, on the lines of chords, the aperture be. 
compaſſes, it will give the chord of 10 do n 74 | 
ture of 10 and 10 be in like manner takes es. If the aper. 
ſines, it will be the ſine of 10 degrees. Laftly the lines of 
ture of 10 and 10 be in like manner taken or 
tangents, it gives the tangent of 10 degrees on the lines of 


the ſam a 


the chord, the aperture of halt the 8 [quired ; for 


taken, as before; which diſtance, repeated twice muſt be 
chord of 70. To find the tangent of 700 to 15 BIVS the 
dius, the ſmall line of tangents muſt be uſed ch e ſame 2g. 
reaching to 45: making, therefore, 3 inches N other on] 
tween 45 and 45 on the ſmall line; the extent 2 be. 
and 70 degrees, on the ſame, will be the tange etween / 
3 inches radius. Bent of 709 to 
To find the ſecant of an arch, make the 

aperture between o and o on the line of ſe 
the aperture of 10 and 10, or 70 and 70 
give the tangent of 109, or 709, ; 
If the converſe of any of theſe things were req; 
is, if the radius be required, to which a given e 
tangent, or ſecant, it is but making the given ary i , 
the aperture on the line of chords, between 10 481 « chord, 
then the ſector will ſtand at the radius required; mY den And 
aperture between 60 and 60, on the ſaid line, js 7 no 
If the given line were a fine, tangent or ſecant 1 A 
ing it the aperture of the given number of deprees; 
the diſtance of go and go on the fines, of 45 and 
tangents, of o and © on the ſecants, be the radius. f 


given radius th 
cants: then wil 
on the ſaid lines 


3 that 
E line, 


he radius, 
but mak. 
then will 
5 on the 


dicular of a rectangled triangle being given, to = pu 


potenuſe. Suppoſe the baſe A C (Tab. Trirmum, fir. 2 

miles, and the perpendicular AB 30; open the hw ae 
two lines of lines make a right angle: then for the daſe, t be 
40 parts on the line of lines on one leg; and for the 8 =; 
dicular 30 on the ſame line on the other leg: then hr _ 
from 40 on the one, to 30 on the other, taken in the com- 
paſſes, will be the length of the hypotenuſe, which line wil 


2”, The perpendicular A B of a right-angled triangle ABC 
being given, 30, and the angle BCA, 37%, to find the ; ; 
potenuſe BC, Take the given fide A B, and ſet it over i | 
each ſide, upon the fine of the given angle A CB; chow ths 
paralle] diſtance of radius, or of 90 and 90, will be the hypo- 
tenuſe BC; which will meature 50 on the line of fines, 
39. The hypotenuſe and baſe being given, to find the yer- 
pendicular, Open the ſedtor, till the two lines of lines be at 
right angles; then lay off the given baſe on one of thoje lines 
from the centre. Lake the hypotenuſe in your compalies, 
and ſetting one foot in the point of the given baſe, let the 0- 
ther fall on the line of lines, on the other leg: the diſtance 
from the centre to the point where the compatles fall, will be 
the length of the perpendicular, 

4®. The hypotenule being given, and the angle A CB, to 
find the perpendicular. Make the given hypotenuſe a para- 
lel radius, i. e. make it the extent from 90 to 90 on the lines 
of fines; then will the parallel ſine of the angle ACB be 
the length of the ſide A B. 

5®. The baſe and perpendicular A B given, to find the ange 
BCA. Lay off the baſe A C on both ſides the /ecor, from 
the centre, and note its extent: then take the given perpet- 
dicular, and to it open the /z&or, in the terms of tlie baſe; 


69. In any right-lined triangle, two fides being given, wi 
the included angle, to find the third fide. Suppoſe the fue 
AC 20, the lide BC 3o, and the included angle ACB 
1109; open the /ector, till the two lines of lines make al 
angle equal to the given angle, viz. 1109, Lay off the gia 
ſides of the triangle from the centre of the ſecler, on each 0 
the lines of lines; the extent between their extremes 1s Us 
length of the ſide A B fought. 8 7 
79. The angles CAB and A CB given, and the fide C5 
to find the baſe AB. Take the given fide CB, and turn i 
into the parallel fine of its oppotite angle CA B; and the 
parallel fine of the angle A CB will be the length of te 
baſe AB. | 
89. The three angles of a triangle being given, to find G 
proportion of the ſides. Take the lateral ſincs of the 1 
angles, and meaſure them in the line of lines; the num (1 
anſwering thereto, give the proportion of the ſides : 
9. The three ſides being given, to find the ange A 5 
Lay the ſides A C, C B, along the line ol Jines, from pe 
centre; and ſet over the fide A B in their terms: 0 18 yr 
ſector opened, in theſe lines, to the quantity ol the aug 
A C B. L cle ſpherl- 
10®, The hypotenuſe A C (fg. 3.) of a rigbt ange. Cab 
cal triangle A B C given, e. gr. 439, and the auge 1 
209; to find the fide C B. The rule is: As mes 4 
the fine of the given hypotenuſe 43“, ſo is the line 4 


iv 


SEC 


en angle 
1 — 206 from the centre, along 


compaſſes, and ſet the extent, from 9o to go, 


legs; and the parallel ſine of 439, the given 
will, whe 


ive 132 30, the ſide required. 


to find the baſe A B. As 


ndicu 


hypotenuſe to t 


the hypotenuſe, e. gr. 47% mea 
will be fou f 
conſequently the baſe itſelf will be 40? 
articular uſes of the 
a regular polygon, 
tude. Let the 
cial ar 
will be fou 
by the line 


angle C 
being the ſemi- diameter of a circle, 


a regular pentagon inſcribed therein, and let fall the perpen- 
8 26 
_ F equal to the ſide of the ſquare before made: and 
from the point F, draw the right line F H parallel to G C; 
then a mean proportional between GE and EF will be e- 
qual co half the fide of the polygon ſought, which doubled, 
will give the whole fide. The ſide of the pentagon thus had, 
the pentagon itſelf may be deſcribed, as above directed, 
2%. A circle being given, to find a ſquare equal thereto, Di- 
vide the diameter into 14 equal parts, by the line of lines, 
as above directed: then will 12. 4 of thoſe parts found by 
the ſame line, be the fide of the ſquare ſought. 
>, A ſquare being given, to find the diameter of a circle 
equal thereto. Divide the fide of the ſquare into 11 equal 
parts, by means of the line of lines ; and continue that fide 
to 12. 4 parts; this will be the diameter of the circle re- 
uired. | 
45 To find the ſide of a ſquare, equal to an ellipſis whoſe 
tranſverſe and conjugate diameters are given. Find a mean 


35 


ters; which, being divided into 14 equal parts; 12 ; there- 
of, will be the fide of the ſquare required. 

50. To deſcribe an ellipſis in any given ratio of its diame- 
ter; the area whereof ſhall be equal to a given ſquare. Sup- 
poſe the proportion of the tranſverſe and conjugate diameters 
be required, as 2 to I; divide the fide of the given ſquare 
into 11 equal parts: then; as 2 is to I, ſo is 11 * I4=154. 
to a 4th number ; the ſquare whereof is the conjugate dia- 
meter ſought. Then, as 1 to 2, ſo is the conjugate diame- 
ter to the tranſverſe. Now, 

62. To deſcribe an ellipſis, by having the tranſverſe and con- 
jugate diameters given. Suppoſe A B and ED (Tab. Con. fig. 
21.) to be the given diameters ; take A C in your compaſſes, 
and to the extent thereof open the ſector, till the diſtance 
from 99 to go, on the lines of fines, be equal thereto. Then 
may the line A C be divided into a line of fines, by taking 
the parallel extents of the ſine of each degree, on the legs 
of the ſector, in your compaſles, and laying them off from 
the centre C. The line thus divided into fines (in the figure 
it is only done into every 1oth fine) from each raiſe perpen- 
diculars both ways; then, find points in thoſe perpendiculars 
through which the ellipſis muſt paſs, thus: take the extent 
of the ſemi-conjugate diameter C E between your compaſſes, 


| be 


to 
al- 
ines 
be 


inge 
from 
rpen- 
bal; lines of ſines be equal thereto: then take the parallel ſines of 
each degree of the lines of ſines of the ſector, and lay them 
off on thoſe perpendiculars drawn through their complements 
in the lines of fines AC; thus will you have two points in 
each perpendicular, through which the ellipſis muſt paſs. 
E. gr. The /edor ſtill remaining the ſame, take the diſtance 
from 80 to 80 on the lines of fines, in your compaſles, and 
ſetting one foot in the point 10, on the line A C, with the 
other, make the points a and m in the perpendiculars paſſing 
through that point: then will a and n be the two points in 
the perpendicular, through which the ellipſis muſt paſs. All 
the other points, found after the ſame manner, being con- 
nected, will give the ſemi-elliplis DA E; and the other half 
will be drawn after the ſame manner, | 
Us of the SECTOR in ſurveying, —The bearings of three places, 
as A, B, C, (Tab. Surveying, fig. 4. No. 2.) to each other, 
e. the angles ABC, BCA and CAB, being given; and 
the diſtance of each, from a ſourth ſtanding among them, as, 
D, . e. BD, DC, and AD being given; to find the diſtan- 
ces of the ſeveral places A, B, C, from each other, z. e. the 
kugel of the ſides A B, BC, AC. Having drawn the tri- 
angle E F G (fig. 4. N.. g.) ſimilar to A B C, divide the ſide 
L in H, ſo as that EH may be to H G, as A D to DC, 
alter the manner already directed: and, after the like manner 
— L F be divided in I, fo as E! may be to IF, as AD to 


is to H G, ſo! . 
Vol. 11 0 is EH+H G 


with 
e ſie 
ACB 
e an 
given 
each 0f 
is lle 


e CB 
turn it 
and the 
of tis 


And the 
fo ſeveral 
number 


ACS. 


from Us 


to GH; and as EI-IF is to 


75 ndicular B C, and the hypoteriuſe A C given, 
Berkel the ſine complement of the per- 


lar BC is to radius, ſo is the fine complement of the 
he ſine complement of the baſe.— Therefore, 
make the radius a parallel line of the given perpendicular, 


20! : then the parallel fine of the complement of 
e. gr. 70 305 9 ſured along the line of fines, 


nd 49 25 the complement of the baſe required: | 


and open the ſeclor, till the aperture of 9o and go on the- 


Then continuing the ſides E G, E F, ſay, as EH -H G 


200 to the ſine of the perpendicular C B. Take, | 
the line of fines, in your 
| on the two 


hypotenuſe, 
n meaſured from the centre on the line of ſines, 


SECTOR in geometry, &c.— 1. To make 
whoſe area ſhall be of any given magni- 
figure required be a pentagon whoſe ſuperfi- 
ea is 125 feet: extract the ſquare root of + of 125, it 
nd 5. Make a ſquare, whoſe fide is 5 feet; and, 
of polygons, as already directed, make the iſoſceles 
G D {Tab. Geom. fig. 14. No. 2.) ſo as that C G 
CD may be the fide of 


GE. Then continuing the lines E Gand EC, 


proportional between the tranſverſe and conjugate diame- | 


IF, ſo let E II F be to FM; which proportions are eafll 
wrought by the line of lines on the ſector. This done, biſſe 
HK and 1 M, in the points L, N; and about the ſaid points 
as centres, with the diſtances LH and I N, deſcribe two cir- 
cles interſecting each other, in the point O; to which, from 
the angles E, F, G, draw the right lines EO, FO, and OG, 
which will have the ſame proportion to each other, as the 
lines AD, BD, DC: now, if the lines EO, FO, and GO, 
be equal to the given lines AD, BD, DC, the diſtances E F, 
FG, and E G, will be the diſtances of the places required. 
But if EO, OF, OG, be leſs than AD, DB, DC, con- 
tinue them, till PO, OR, and OQ be equal to them: then 
the points P, Q, R, being joined; the diſtances PR, R 
and PQ; will be the diſtances of the places ſought. Laſtly, 
if the lines EO, OF, O G, be greater than A D, DB, D & 
cut off from them lines equal to A D, BD, DC, and join 
the points of ſection by three right lines; the lengths of the 
ſaid three right lines will be the diſtances of the three places 
ſought. Note, if E H be equal to HG, or EI to IF, the 
centres L and N, will be infinitely diſtant from H and I; 
that is, in the points H and I, there muſt be perpendiculars 
raiſed to the ſides EF, E G, inſtead of cireles, till they in- 
terſect each other; but if E H be leſs than HG, the centre 
L will fall on the other ſide of the baſe continued; and the 
ſame is to be underſtood of EI, IF. 
The ſector is of eſpecial uſe for facilitating the projection of 
the ſphere, both orthographic and ſtereographic. See PRo- 
JECTION and STEREOGRAPHIC, 
SECULAR, ſomething that is temporal in which ſenſe, the 
word ſtands oppoſed to eccleſtaſtical. See "TEMPORAL and 
ECCLESIASTICAL, | | 
Thus we ſay, ſecular power, fecular arm, ſecular juriſdiction. 
See PowER, ARM, JURISDICTION, c. > 
SECULAR, is more peculiarly uſed for a perſon who lives at 
liberty in the world ; not ſhut up in a monaſtery, nor bound 
by vows, or ſubjected to the particular rules of any religious 
community. See Vow, RULE, MonasTic, Monk and 
ORDER; 
In which ſenſe the word ſtands oppoſed to regular. See RE- 
GULAR. 
The Romiſh clergy 
CrEeRrGyY. | 
The regulars pretend their ſtate is much more perfect than 
that of the ſeculars. Secular prieſts may hold abbies and 
priories both ſimple and conventual, though not regularly, 
but only in commendam. See ABBOT and CoM MEN DAN. 
It is a maxim, in their canon law, ſecularia ſecularibus, i. e. 
ſecular benefices are only to be given to ſecular perſons ; re- 
gular to regular. See BENEFICE, J. 
SECULAR corporation, See the article Cox PORAT TON. 
SECULAR games, ludi SECULARES, in antiquity, ſolemn 
games, held among the Romans, once in an age; or, in a 
period deemed the extent of the longeſt life of man, called 
by the Greeks, ae, and the Latins, ſeculum. See Ac E and 
GAME. 8 
The ſecular games were alſo called Terentine games, ludi Te- 
rentini, either by reaſon Manius Valerius Terentinus gave 
occaſion to their inſtitution ; for that having been warned, 
in a dream, to dig in the ground in a place near the Campus 
Martius, called Terentum, he there found an altar inſcribed 
to Dis, or Pluto and Proſerpine : upon which, as had been 
foretold him in his dream, three of his children born blind 
recovered their ſight; and he, in gratitude, performed facri- 
fices, on the ſame altar, for three days and three nights ſuc- 
ceſſively.—Or by reaſon here was an altar of Pluto buried 
deep under ground, becauſe the water of the Tyber terram 
_ tereret, eat into the ground in this place. ; 
The ſecular games laſted three days, and as many nights ; 
during which, ſacrifices were performed, theatrical ſhews 
exhibited, with combats, ſports, &c. in the circus. 
I heir origin, and inſtitution, is delivered at length by Val. 
Maximus : the occaſion thereof, according to this writer 
was, to ſtop the progreſs of a plague.—The firſt who had 
them celebrated at Rome, was Valerius Publicola, the firſt 
conſul created after the expulſion of the kings, in the year 
of Rome 245.—The ceremonies to be obſerved therein were 
found preſcribed in one of the books of the Sibyls. 
At the time of the celebration of the ſecular games, heralds 
were ſent to invite all the world to a ſolemnity no body had 
ever yet ſeen, nor was ever to ſee again. —— 
Authors are not agreed as to the number of years wherein 
theſe games returned; partly, becauſe the quantity of an age 
or ſeculum among the ancients is not known; and partly on 
other accounts: ſome will have it, that they were held once 
every hundred years, and that the ſeculum, or age, was our 
century. — This Varro and Livy ſeem to expreſs in ver plain 
terms; yet others will have it, that ſeculum eber la . 
110 years, and that the ſecular games only returned in that 
period, that is, at the, beginning of every 111th year ; 
which opinion. is countenanced by Horace, in his be 
poem, V. 21. . 
Be this as it will, it is certain they 
the 111th, nor even for the 
of theſe games. 
11M 


is divided into regular and ſecular, See 


ſometimes did not ſtay for 
100th year, for the celebration 
Auguſtus, for inſtance, held them in the 


year 


— — — —- 
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the death of another; alledging, that 

what he did, in his own — the 1 4 to dg 
that had he not done as he did, he muſt hay allaulting him 
of his own life. See MANSLAUGHTER 8 been in dange. 
To have this plea admitted, the danger mu 


at of Rote 736; and Caligula again in the year of Rome 
— and of Chit 38, viz. 64 years after eng and 
Domitian, again, in ſtill leſs time, viz. in the year of Chriſt 
$7, at which Tacitus aſſiſted in quality of quindecimvir, as 

he himſelf tells us, Annal. lib. xi. c. 11. This was the ſeventh a 
ble.— Though the party juſtify its being ray 


time that Rome had ſeen them from their firſt inſtitution. PPear ineyit. 
The emperor Severus exhibited them the eighth time 110 gn he is driven to procure his pardon of 5 fe "defending 


ears after thoſe of Domitian : Zoſimus ſays, theſe were the ord-chancellor, and forfeits his goods to the N from * 
lat; but he is miſtaken, for in the year of Rome 1000, fifty | SEDER OLAM, in philology, a Hebrew bs 10 
years after thoſe of Severus, the emperor Philip had them ce- nify ing, order of the world ; being the title 9 literally ſg. 
lebrated with greater magnificence than had ever been known. | in that language. "wo Chronicles 


—We find them repreſented on medals. 
SECULAR poem, See the article SECULARE carmen. 
SECULAR year, the ſame with jubilee, See JUBILEE: 
SECULARE carmen, SECULAR poem, a poem ſung, or re- 
hearſed, at the ſecular games. See SECULAR games. 
Of this kind we have a very fine piece among the works of 
Horace: it is a Sapphic ode, which uſually comes at the end 
of his epodes.—In ſome editions, the twenty-firſt ode of the | 
firſt book, is called carmen ſeculare. | 
SECULARIZATION, the action of ſecularizing, or of 


converting a regular perſon, place, or benefice, into a ſe- 


They are both very ſhort, though the 5 

aber for heh math the = is called Pri fo than the 

that is, the great ſeder clam; and the other. fd olam rabbg, 

i. e. little ſeder olam. 5 
The great SE DER OT AM commences at the creation 


world, and comes down as low as the war of 5a of the 


to the 122d year of Chriſt. —It is almoſt all take, Ince 
It is the work of . the 


ſon of Hhelpeta of I ſippora, who lived in the ſecond cen 
en- 


cular one. See REGULAR and SECULAR. tury, about the year 130, and was maſter of th 
Almoſt all the cathedral churches were anciently regular, Juda Hakkadoſch, the compiler of the Miſchn e famous R. 
i. e. the canons were to be religious; but they have been | The leſer SED ER OL AM is an abridgment of dh | 
moſt of them ſecularixed. See CATHEDRAL and Ca- brought down as far as Mar Sutra, who lived 4 8 e former, 
NON. | t : : the deſtruction of the temple, or 522 years 55 e aſter 
For the ſecularizatio of a regular church there is required | Morin, continually bent upon diminithing the 4 rt —P, 
the authority of the pope, that of the prince, the biſhop of | the principal books of the Jews, en 8 Nuquity of 
the place, the patron, and even the conſent of the people. — have been wrote about the year of Chriſt 112 prove it to 
In France all this muſt be confirmed by parliament. is expreſſed at the beginning: but R. Day. +» as Indeed it 


thrown this opinion in his Tſemahh David, rf _ 
» 


the date, in the beginning, is an interpolation. 
The two chronologies were firſt printed at Mantua in 
quarto ; again, at Baſil, by Frobenius in 1580 a, Sts | 
Venice in 1545, quarto: at Paris, with a Latin vale at 
Genebrard, in 12%,—T hey have been ſince re- printed at 4 8 
ſterdam, in 1711. m- 


Religious, that want to be releaſed from their vows, obtain 
briefs of /ecularization from the pope. 
SECUNDA agua, among chymiſts, &c. denotes aqua-fortis 

which has been already uſed to diſſolve ſome metal, &c. Sce 
Aqua-FoRTis and DEPART. 
SECUNDARY, or SECONDARY. See SECONDARY. 
SECUNDI generis, in anatomy, a diſtinction among the 


lacteal veſſels. —There are two kinds of lacteals, viz. prima- 
75, or thoſe of the firſt kind, primi generis : and ſecundi ge- 
neris, V geg or of the ſecond kind. N 
The firſt carry the chyle from the inteſtines into glands diſ- 
perſed in great numbers throughout the meſentery.— The 
ſecond carry it from theſe glands, after its being diluted 
there with lympha, into the common receptacle. See 
LACT EAI. | 
SECUNDI internadii pollicis extenſor. See EXTENSOR. 
SECUNDINE, or SECUNDINEsS, SECUNDINA, in me- 
dicine, the ſeveral coats or membranes wherein the foetus is 
wrapped up, in the mother's womb ; as the chorion and am- 
nios, with the 
fig. 16. lit. b b. See allo the articles FoxTUs, CHoRION, 
AMNIOs, c. | 


SEDIMEN 


placenta, &c,—See Tab. Anat. (Splanch.) 


*, the ſettlement, or dregs, of any thin. 
that groſs, heavy part of a fluid body, cer 2 or 
ſinks to the bottom of the veſſel. See Hyposr a1; "gs 
The word is formed from the Latin, /edimentum which Ma 
thias Sylvaticus derives à diuturna ſede. d 0 
Some phyſicians pretend to diſcover much of the nature of 
the diſeaſe, from the ſediment of the urine. See Urine. 


Dr. Woodward maintains, that at the deluge, the whole 


_ terreſtrial globe was diſſolved into one uniform maſs, and 


that the new world arifing thence was perfectly ſpherical 
and without any inequalities, conſiſting of ſeveral ſtratz. 
which the earthy ſediment gradually produced, as it drained, 
See DELUGE, STRATA, Oe. | 


SEDR, or SEDRE, the high prieſt of the ſect of Ali, among 


the Perſians. See MAHoMETANISM. 


They are thus called, becauſe they come out in the ſecond | The ſedr is appointed by the emperor of Perſia, who uſually 
place, i. e. after the child, in delivery.—The matrons and confers the dignity on his neareſt relation. | 
midwives call them the after-birth, as being eſteemed a ſe- The juriſdiction of the /edr extends over all effects deſtined 
' cond burthen, whereof the mother is freed. Others call for pious purpoſes, over all moſques, hoſpitals, colleges, fe- 
them, the delivery, becauſe when theſe are out, the woman pulchres, and monaſteries, He diſpoſes of all eccleſiaſtical 
is reckoned to be perfectly delivered. employments, and nominates all the ſuperiors of religious 
The ſecundine muſt never be left in the matrix; it is a houſes. —His deciſions, in matters of religion, are received 
foreign body, which would deſtroy the mother : it is dan- as ſo many infallible oracles : he judges of all criminal mat- 
gerous even to have a piece of it left behind. ters, in his own houſe, without appeal, and is, without con- 
Hippocrates obſerves, that twins have always the ſame ſecun- tradition, the ſecond perſon in the empire. 
dine. See Twins. | | The ſedr, however, has not any indelible charaQter, but 
Dr. Grew, in his anatomy of plants, applies the term /e- frequently quits his poſt, for another purely ſecular one— 
cundine to the fourth and laſt coat or cover of ſeeds; by rea- His authority is balanced by that of the muditchid, or fir 
ſon this performs nearly the ſame office in plants, that the theologue of the empire. 
membranes inveſting the fœtus do in animals. Indeed Pli- SEED, SEMEN, a matter prepared by nature, for the re- 
ny, Columella, Apuleius, &c. have uſed ſecundine in the production, and conſervation of the ſpecies, both in men, 
ſame ſenſe, | | animals, and plants. See GENERATION, ANIMAL, 
SECUNDO.—Propoſitis de SECUNDO adjacente. See the ar- | PLANT, &c. 
ticle PRopoSI TION, | | Some naturaliſts add, that even 2 ww and _ 
SECUNDUS peroneus . 1. CPERON AUS. themſelves have each their proper /eed in their mines, al 
SECUNDUS ae 7 See the articles ScALEN Us. are produced and perpetuated thereby. See MINERAL, 


STONE, &c., W 
SEED, SEMEN, in the animal ceconomy, is a white, qui 
matter, or humour, the thickeſt of any in the body, ſeps- 
rated from the blood in the teſticles, and reſerved in proper 
veſſels, to be the means of generation. —By chymical 8 
lyſis it it found to conſiſt almoſt intirely of oil, and " atile 
ſalts, blended together by the mediation of a little ph 3. 
Its activity Dr. Drake takes to be derived from the i 
wherewith it abounds, far more than any other anima 
uor, See HUMOUR. 
The parts' concerned in the preparation of the feed my 
ſpermatic arteries, which bring the blood to be ſecrete Lo 
the teſticles; the teſticles, and paraſtatæ, where the 75 
tion itſelf is chiefly effected; the vaſa eee an 
convey the ſecreted matter out of the teſticles; an og 
ficulz ſeminales, which receive and preſerve it to be e yt 
in coition. See each of theſe parts deſcribed under its p 
r article TESTICLE, Cc. . tic 
The blood received, in ſmall quantities, into ge , 
arteries, and there, by the particular ſtructure 0 


SECURITATE pacis, a writ, which lies for one who is 
threatened with death, or danger ; againſt the perſon who 
ſo threatens him.—It is taken out of chancery, directed to 
the ſheriff, See SURETY and PEACE. 

SECUTORES“, in antiquity, a kind of gladiators among 
the Romans, who fought againſt the retiarii. See GLADI1- 
ATOR, 

*The word is formed from the verb /#qui, to follow; becauſe 
the ſecutores uſed to purſue the retiarii. See RETIARII. 
The ſecutores were armed with a ſword, and a buckler, to 
keep off the net, or nooſe, of their antagoniſt, and wore a 
caſk on their head. —Some confound the ſecutores with the 

mirmillones, becauſe both had nearly the fame weapons. 

SECUTORES was alſo a name given to ſuch gladiators, as took 
the place of thoſe killed in the combat; or, who fought the 
conqueror. This poſt was taken by lot. 

In ancient inſcriptions we alſo meet with ſecutor tribuni, ſe- 
cutor ducis, ſecutor Cæſaris, &c. who were officers attending 
the tribunes, and generals; perhaps like our aids de camp. 


SE-DEFENDEN DO, a plea for him who is charged with 
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ſpermete 


the parts 
much 


at length, creeps 


ala of its veloci is yet farther | reta rded a- 
eres fr nn ojramidale, = varicoſum, and its redder, 
a thicker parts, carried off by canals opening into the 


ndered paler, and flower, it is received into 
wi cs of ow teſticles, where, almoſt ſtagnat- 
_ it afſumes an aſh-colour, and is further prepared, thick- 
—. Ec. in the ductus Highmorianus, whence, ſlowly driven 
into 'the epididymidz, or paraſtatz, it is further prepared 
4 elaborated in the folds and complications thereof, and, 
_ ſlowly into the vaſa 2 or ejacula- 
eſe conſiſt, at firſt, of a thick, fungous matter, 
and are — neee but growing ſenſibly wider, and then 
in narrower, in the winding meanders hereof the hu- 
mour is collected, its motion abated, further elaborated, and 
concocted, and at laſt driven into the veſiculæ ſeminales, in 
the various cells and meatus's whereof it is received, laid 
up, fixed, thickened, whitened, and raiſed to its laſt per- 
fection; in which ſtate it is called ſeed. — 
It is obſervable, that no humour in the body is generated fo 
flowly, meets with ſo many means to retard it, or to elabo- 
rate, and concoct it, when at reſt, as the ſeed. Some ima- 
4s that, in its whole retarded progreſs, beſides what is ap- 
parent, there is ſomething ſtill added to it from the minute 
nervous velicles ; and ſomething taken away, by the various 
Iymphatics, and diſcharged thereby into the venous veſicles 
of the corpus pyramidale, and the little veins of the veſi- 
culæ ſeminales, and thence into the humours of the whole 
body: Boerhaave takes both the one and the other to be 


very probable. b © 
The ſeed, or humour, thus formed in the teſticles, paraſta- 


toria. 


| tz, vaſa deferentia, and veſiculz ſeminales, being, when 


new, diluted with a little warm water, and viewed with a 
od microſcope, ſeems to conſiſt of innumerable, little, 
oblong, living, cel-like animalcula floating in the other part 
of this humour. —This is ſaid to be always obſerved in the 
ſeed of all men, quadrupedes, birds, fiſhes, amphibious ani- 
mals, and inſects. See ANIMALCULE, | 
Upon comparing this with the bulk, figure, place, change, 
tc. of the carina of the chick deſcribed by Malpighi, and 
with the known law of nature obſerved in the generation 
of frogs; ir appears highly probable, that the animalcula of 
the male ſeed, contain the rudiments, or ſtamina, of the 
future human body; and the more ſo, ſince; whenever the 
teſticles, or this humour is wanting, there is always fterility 
on the fide of the male. 
M. Leewenhoeck, the firſt diſcoverer of theſe animalcula, 
and many after him, make no ſcruple to call them true fœ- 
tus's, little men; and ſome have even pretended to diſcover 
ſomewhat of the human figure therein. But Verheyen, and 


others after him, deny the exiſtence of any ſuch animalcu- 


la; maintaining, that it is only the inteſtine motion of the 
parts of the ſeed kept on foot by the warmth thereof, that 
exhibits this appearance, which fanciful perſons have im- 
proved into friſking animalcula ; and urging, in confirma- 
tion hereof, that no ſooner is the warmth gone, than all ap- 
pearance of animals ceaſes But this notwithſtanding, the 
doctrine of the animalcula in ſemine, ſeems now pretty ge- 
nerally received. See GENERATION, 

Some admit of four ſeveral kinds of ſeed: the ſeed of the 
teſticles, that of the veſiculæ ſeminales, that of the proſta- 
tes, and that of the glands of the penis.—The two firſt, 
which we have deſcribed as one and the fame humour, only 
in different ſtages, thoſe authors take to be different, as not 
being able to find any ſtrict communication between the de- 
ferentia and the veſiculæ; but that communication is fully 


ſhewn by Dr. Drake, ſo that nothing needs further, to 


ſhew the /eeds the ſame. —The liquor of the proſtates, and 
that of the glands of the penis, are generally allowed not to 
be any true ſeed, no more than that emitted by women : 


nor is there any good reaſon why either of them ſhould be | 


called fo, as their appearance is very different, and as other 
ſufficient uſes are aſſigned for them, vix. to line and lubricate 


the parts, that the ſeed, urine, &c. may paſs more freely, 


and without adhering. See PROSTATES. 

The ſeminal liquor, however, ſuch as emitted for uſe, is a 
mixture of ſeveral fluids, poured at the ſame time into the 
common canal of the urethra, either from the glands that 
have ſecreted them, or the reſervoirs that have kept them.— 
M. du Verney obſerves, that in different ſpecies, the num- 
ber and ſtructure of theſe organs is different. In man, the 


principal are the veſiculæ ſeminales, and the proſtates, be- 


ſides what was diſcovered by Mr. Cowper, viz. a number of 
new glandulous bodies on each ſide the urethra, whoſe ex- 
cretory ducts open into the urethra, towards the root of the 
yard, See Mucous glands. M. du Verney has found, that 
the ſame are likewiſe in moſt other animals, and placed in 
the ſame manner. | 
It is controverted, whether or no the liquor filtrated hereby, 
e neceſſary to generation? M. du Verney thinks it is; and 
bis chief reaſon is, that in animals that have been caſtrated, 
theſe glands, as well as all the other ſources of generation, 


are found dried up, and decayed. M. Littre objects to this, 


2 the veliculz ſeminales, and proſtates, having little cells, 
ere their filtrated liquor is depoſited, it is eaſily conceived 


* 


— 


SEE 


that their humours may wait ſome time, for an occaſion of 
being emitted ; but that theſe new proſtates, or glands, of 
Mr. Cowper, having no ſuch reſervoirs, their liquor muſt 
ooze out into the cavity of the urethra, in proportion, as 
it is ſeparated, and be deſtined for ſome continual, not a 
momentary, or occaſional uſe, He adds, that as the excre- 
tory ducts of theſe glands traverſe the ſpongeous body of 
the urethra, for two inches, ere they penetrate. into its ca- 
vity, and that in the ſole moments when the liquor ſhould 
be diſcharged, to aſſiſt in generation, that ſpongeous body is 
extremely dilated, and its fides in a ſtate of compreffion, the 
liquor muſt be then leſs diſpoſed to a diſcharge than ever. 
See ERECTION, | 3 

For the fate of the ſeed when lodged in the uterus: ſee 
ConcEPpTION, GENERATION, c. 


* 


SEED, in botany, is the laſt product of a plant, whereby the 


ſpecies is propagated. See PLANT. | 

The ſeed is frequently the fruit of the plant, as is the caſe in 
moſt herbs. See FRUIT. 

Sometimes it is only a part incloſed in the fruit, and that in 
form, either of grain, kernel, or berry, See GRAIN, 
NucLEus, ACINus, &c. 

The ſeæd is the natural offspring of the flower, and that for 
whoſe production all the parts of the flower are intended; 
ſo that when this is once well formed, the ſeveral parts of 
the flower dwindle, and diſappear. See FLOWER. 

It is produced from the farina of the apices, let fall on the 
head of the piſtil, and thence forwarded to an uterus at the 
bottom thereof, divided into ſeveral cells; where, coming 
to receive the nutritious juice of the plant, it is firſt ſoften- 
ed, then ſwelled, increaſed both in matter and bulk, and 
at length comes to its ſtate of maturity. — For a more parti- 
cular accouut of the manner of the generation of the ſzed, 
ſee GENERATION. 

That the whole plant is contained in the ſeed, is an opinion 
as old as Empedocles, and is ſtill the prevailing doctrine 
among the generality of naturaliſts. Experience, the mi- 


croſcope, and the modern philoſophy, give it great counte- 


nance. In effect, by the uſe of good microſcopes, we diſ- 
cover, in the ſeed, ſeveral of the parts of the future tree, 


only in miniature; particularly a little root, called the ra- 


dicle, and the ſtem called the plumule. See RA DICLE and 
PLUMULE. 

In Malpighi's life, we have a debate between him and ſeig- 
nior Triumphetti, provoſt of the phyſic garden at Rome, 
whether the whole plant be actually contained in the ſeed? 
The affirmative is maintained by Malpighi, with cogent ar- 
guments ; among which this is one, that in a kidney bean 
ere ſown, the eye, aſſiſted with a microſcope, eaſily diſco- 
vers leaves, a bud, and even the knots, or implantations of 
the leaves on the ſtem. The ſtem itſelf is very conſpicuous, 
and plainly conſiſts of woody fibres, and ſeries's of little u- 
tricles —And whereas ſeignior Triumphetti had objected, 
that by poverty, tranſplantation, &c. ſeveral plants degene- 
rate into others, particularly wheat into tares, and tares again 
into wheat; in anſwer to this, which is one of the ſtrongeſt 


_ objections againſt that opinion, Malpighi replies, that he is 
not fully ſatisfied as to the truth of the objection ; for that 


both himſelf, and his friends, making the experiment, no 
metamorphoſis of the wheat ſucceeded : but granting the 
metamorphoſis, it is the ſoil, or the air, or the culture, is 
in the fault. Now, from a morbid, and monſtrous condi- 
tion of nature, there is no inferring her genuine and per- 
manent ſtate. See DE GENERATION. 


Io the ſame effect, Mr. Leewenhoeck, after a nice obſerya- 


tion of an orange-kernel he had made to germinate in his 
pocket, &c. concludes, © Thus we ſee how ſmall a particle, 


no bigger than a coarſe ſand, is increaſed, c.“ A plain 


demonſtration, that the plant, and all that belongs to it 
was actually in the ſeed, viz. the body, root, &c.—Mr, — 
ham adds, that of all the ſeeds he has viewed, except the 
maple, the plant appears the plaineſt to the naked eye in the 
nux vomica, | 

The fecundity of plants, in the production of /zeds, is very 
ſurprizing. M. Dodart, in the memoirs of the French aca- 
demy of ſciences, computes, that an elm, living 100 years, 
ordinarily produces of itſelf 33000000 grains; and adds, 
that had its crown, or head, been cut of it would have 
put forth as many branches, within half an inch of the 


place where it was cut, as it had before ; and that at what- | 


ever height it were cut off, the effect would have been Mill 
the ſame.— Hence he concludes, that the whole trunk, from 
the ground to the riſe of the branches, is full of the princi- 
ples, or little embryo's of branches, which, it is true, can- 


not all appear at once, but which being conceived, as ſepa- 


rated by circular rims, half an inch high, compoſe ſo ma 
ſets of branches, each whereof is mo, to wr and will 
really appear, if the head be lopped off juſt over it. 

Now theſe inviſible branches exiſt as really as thoſe which 
appear : for whence elſe ſhould they e the trunk can- 


not produce them, as being itſelf no more than a packet of 
fibres, deſtitute of all action: nor can the ſap, which, like 
the blood, is fit to nouriſh the parts, but not to form any 
new ones. I he branches thereof exiſted before the tree was 


lopped ; 
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lopped; and if they had appeared, would have bore an 
equal number of ſeeds as thoſe which did. Theſe ſeeds, 
therefore, they muſt already contain in little, | 
On which footing, the tree may be ſaid actually to contain 
in itſelf 15840000000 ſeeds, wherewith to multiply itſelf as 
many times. — But what ſhall we fay, if each ſeed, or grain 
of a tree, contain in itſelf another tree, containing the ſame 
number of ſeeds? and, if we can never come either at a 
zed which does not contain trees, nor at a tree which 
does not oontain ſeed ? by this means we ſhall have an in- 
creaſing geometrical progreſſion, the firſt term whereof 
is 1, the ſecond 15840000000, the third, the ſquare of 
15840000000 ; the fourth, its cube, &c. to infinity. See 
FECUNDITY. | 
Several ſpecies of plants have been always ſuppoſed to be de- 
ſtitute of ſeed, in regard no obſervation, no microſcope, no 
anatomy had diſcovered any thing like them: ſuch are the 
capillaries, the ſeveral kinds of fuci, ſea-plants, moſſes, &c. 
But the happy induſtry of the preſent age has diſcovered 
the /zeds of ſome of them; and has left us out of all doubt, 
that the reſt are not without the ſame. 
The /eeds of fern, and the capillary-plants, were firſt diſco- 
vered by Cæſius; and ſince, more fully and critically by 
Mr. W. Cole. The ſeeds of ſome ſea-plants, were diſ- 
covered by the Count de Marſigli, and thoſe of others, by 
M. Reaumur, the firſt mentioned in the hiſtory of the 
French academy for the year 1712, and the latter for the 
year 1711. The ſeeds of ſome kinds of fuci have been diſ- 
covered by Mr. Samuel Doody ; thoſe of coralloid ſhrubs, 
by Dr. Tanc. Robinſon, as alſo, thoſe of ſeveral fungi, 
particularly truffles, and crepitus lupi's, or puft-balls ; and 
thoſe of ſome other by Dr. Lifter. See Mus Room : un- 
der which article, a new theory of the propagation of theſe 
apparently ſeedleſs plants is laid down. | 


have each of them correſponding parts in the brain 


the ſame notice carried to the thalamus, 


d E G 


them to be united by the cloſeſt conjunction. h.. 
ſion of their fibres. See OPTIC — ON, but not conſu. 
Des Cartes, and others, account for the effeg an. 
viz. by ſuppoſing that the fibrillæ conſtituting rye her way, 
part of thoſe nerves, being ſpread in the retina — 
c 
Fe, 
when any of thoſe fibrillæ are ſtruck by an 5 lo tha 
image, the correſponding parts of the brain), of an 
thereby.—Somewhat like which is the opinion of D. alteCtey 
who takes the optic nerves of each eye to conſiſt o : bre 
0 


gous fibres, having their riſe in the thalamus nery 1 U 


corum, and thence continued to both the retinæ wh tl 
compoſed. of them : and farther, that thoſe fbrilz fich at 
ſame paralleliſm, tenſion, c. in both eyes; 4 the 
when an image is painted on the ſame correſpondinl "ts 
pathizing parts of each retina, the ſame effects are —_ = 
and ſo j _ 
the ſoul. —Hence, that double viſion enſuing oy Pare to 
ruption of the paralleliſm of the eyes; as when cl er- 
3 by the finger, or their 7 i eye is 
diſeaſe. But Dr. Briggs maintains, that it is but in wy 
jects, there is any decuſſation; in none, any aden ſub. 
more than mere contaCt. Junction 
Whence it is that we /ee objects erect, when it &c ©... 
the images thereof are Tens, invertedly the 8 
another difficulty in the theory of ſeeing Des Cart _ 
counts for it hence; that the notice the ſoul takes of £ 
object, does not depend on any image, nor on any 2 q: © 
coming from the object, but merely on the Strat 1 
the minute parts of the brain, whence the nerves ariſe ; 1 
gr. the ſituation of a capillament of the optic nerve, corte 
ſponds to a certain part of the brain, which occaſions he 
foul to /ee all thoſe places lying in a right line therewith 
But Mr. Molyneux gives us another account : the eye, he 


Echinate Su E 8. EcHINATE. obſerves, is only the organ, or inſtrument : it is the foul 
Naked SEEDS, See the articles) NAKED. that /ees. To enquire, then, how the ſoul perceives the ob- 
IVinged SEEDS, \ WINGED. ject erect by an inverted image, is to enquire into the foul 


SEEDS, in gardening, and agriculture. —Mr. Bradley obſerves, | faculties. Again, imagine that the eye receives an impulſe on 


that the /zeds of plants, though exceedingly good, will de- 
generate from the mother-plant, if they be ſown on the 
ſame ground, whence they were gathered; ſo that there is 
a great neceſſity for a yearly change of /zeds of foreſt trees, 
as acorns, maſt, &c. If the place be too cold to ſow them 
when gathered, in Auguſt, they may be kept barrelled, or 
potted up, in moiſt ſand or earth, /fratum ſuper ſtratum, 
during the winter; at the end of which they are found 
ſprouted, and if gently ſown, will be as forward as if ſown 


in autumn, beſides their miſſing the vermin to which the | 


winter ſeed is much expoſed, 
The ſeed is not to be choſen from the moſt fruitful trees, ſo 
much as from the moſt ſolid and fair; nor are we te covet 
the largeſt acorns, but the moſt weighty, clean, and bright. 
Porous, inſipid, mild forts of ſeeds, are to be fown as ſoon 
as ripe: hot, bitter ſeeds to be kept a year before ſown. 
The ſhape and weight of /eeds, direct how they are to be 
ſet: moſt of them, when they fall, lie on one fide, with 
the ſmall end towards the earth, which ſhews that poſture 
to be beſt to ſet any ftone or nut in: if they be heavy, ſow 
them the deeper. Acorns, peaches, &:c. to be ſown two or 
three inches deep. See SEMINA TION and PERPENDICU- 
"SLARITY. ; | 
SEEDs, in pharmacy, &c.-— The medicinal /, eſpecially 
thoſe imported from the Indies, Levany, &c. are feverally 
deſcribed under their reſpective articles, (which ſee. 
Among thoſe cultivated at home, the pNincipal are the four 


its lower part, by a ray from the upper part of an object; 
muſt not the viſive faculty be hereby directed to conſider thi 
ſtroke as coming from the top rather than the bottom of the 
object, and conſequently, be determined to conclude it the 
repreſentation of the top? See SIGHT, VISIBLE, &. 


SEEING faith. See the article FaiTH, 
SEELING. A horſe is ſaid to ſcel, when he begins to have 


white eye-brows ; that is, when there grows on that part 
about the breadth of a farthing of white hairs, mixed with 
thoſe of his natural colour: which is a mark of old age, 
See AGE. | 

It is faid a horſe never ſcels till he is fourteen years old, and 
always before he is ſixteen. —T he light ſorrel and black, 
ſooner /ee/ than any other. 

Horſe-jockeys uſually pull out thoſe hairs with pincers; but 
if there be ſo many, that it cannot be done, without mak- 
ing the horſe look bald and ugly, then they colour their 
eye-brows, that they may not appear old. | 


SEEM, or SEME. See the article SEAM. 
SEGMENT of a circle, in geometry, a part of a circle 


comprehended between an arch and the chord thereof,—Or, 

it is a part of a circle comprehended between a right line 

lefs than a ſemi-circle and a part of the circumference. Wt 

CIRCLE, ARCH, CHORD, c. 

Thus the portion A F BA (Tab. Geometry, fig. 23.) com- 

prehended between the arch A FB, and the chord AB, & 
a ſegment of the circle AB ED, &c. a ſegment of fo many 


ik greater hot, and the four greater cold ſeeds, as they are call- degrees. 
8 ed. — The firſt are thoſe of aniſe, fennel, cummin, and ca- As it is evident every ſegment of a circle muſt either be 
1 raway: the latter, thoſe of gourd, citrul, melon, and cu- greater or leſs than a ſemi-cirele; the greater part of the 
. cumber. | circle cut off by a chord, i. e. the part greater than a femi- 
11 The chief uſe of the four cold ſeeds, is for the making of circle, is called the greater ſegment, as ADEB; and the 
* emulſions, cool refreſhing drinks, paſts for the hands, and | leſſer part, or the part leſs than a ſemi- circle, the loſer jt" 
0” - oils uſed by the ladies for the completion. - | ment, as A FB, &c. 
. Amber SEED, : AMBER feed. The angle which the chord A B, makes with a tangent LB, 
. Aniſe SEED, | | ANISE 14 is called the angle of a ſegment. Sec AN GLE. 
41. Line SEED,  pSec the articles LIN E ſeed. Some alſo call the two mixt angles comprehended between 
"008 Muſtard SEED, 5 [Mvorany ſeed. the two extremes of the chord, and the arch, angles of ft 
* Worm SEED, Worm /eed. ſegment. | 
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Angle in the SEGMENT, See the article Ax LF. 


SEED of pearls.. See the article PEARL. 
See the article SIMILAR. 


SEEDLINGS, among gardeners, denote ſuch roots of gilli- | Similar SEGMENTS. 


— — > LETS , * * 
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flowers as come from ſeed ſown.— Alſo, the young tender 
ſhoots of any plants, that are newly ſowed. 
SEEING, the act of perceiving objects by the organ of 
ſight; or the ſenſe we have of external objects, by means 
of the eye. Ser SIGHT.” bond INS, 
For the apparatus, or diſpoſition of the parts neceſſary to 
ſeeing, ſee EyE.,—For the manner whetein ſeeing is per- 
formed, and the laws thereof, ſce VISION. 
Our beſt anatomiſts differ greatly as to the cauſe why we do 
not /ee double with the eyes? Galen, and others after him, 
aſcribe it to a coalition or decuſſation of the optie nerve be- 
hind the os ſphenoides. But whether they decuſſate or coa- 
leſce, or only barely touch one another, is not ſo well agreed. 
The Bartholines and Veſalius ſay expreſly, they are united 


by a perfect confuſion of their ſubſtance: Dr, Gibſon allows | 


The height of a SEemenT DE, g. 22, and half wo 
or chord AE, being given, to find the area of the ſe 0 
Find the diameter of the circle. Seee Drauf g, 
this deſeribe a circle, and draw the baſe of the fans — 
draw the radii AC, BC; and find the number of a 
of the arch ADB. From the diameter had, and _ 
to the periphery, find the periphery itſelf ; and from - 4 
tio of the periphery to the arch ADB, and 88 1 
ſelf, find the length of the arch ADB. This do 12 
the area of the ſector AD BCA. See 27 nl 
of the triangle AC B. See TRIANGLE. i 3 
the triangle from the ſector, the remainder is the area 
ment. See SINE. : * 
17 the area of the greater ſegment BFA, wor req | 
the triangle AC B muſt be added to the ſector e 


BC. 


GMENT 


SEJA 


SEIGNORAGE, or SE1GNOURAGE, a right or due be- 


8E I 


2 ſphere, is a part of a ſphere terminated by 2 
2 70 Fi rb and a plane which cuts it off; paſſing 


re out of the centre. See SPHERE. 
_ more properly called a ſection of a ſphere. See SEC- 


T he baſe of ſuch a ſegment, it is evident, is always a circle 
whoſe centre is in the centre of the ſphere. ; 
The ſolid content of a ſegment of a ſphere is found, by mu . 
tiplying the ſurface of the whole ſphere by the altitude o 
af and then dividing the product by the diameter 


ent 
2 and to the quotient adding the area of the 
baſe of the ſegment. —Or, if it be leſs than a hemiſphere, 


take the altitude of the ſegment from the radius of 
= 3 and by the difference multiply the area of the 
baſe of the ſegment 3 and ſubtract this product, from that 
which will ariſe by multiplying the ſemi-axis of the ſphere 
into the convex ſurface of the ſegment ; then divide the re- 
mainder by 3, and the quotient 1s the ſolidity ſought. 
This latter method ſuppoſes the axis of the ſphere to be 
iven; if not, it may be found thus : let the altitude of 
the ſegment be called a, and its ſemi-diameter s, then will 


4. 82:8. — 3 add — to a, and that ſhall give the axis ſought. 


Hgance of a SEGMENT, See the article RESIST ANCE. 

1 is ſometimes alſo extended to the parts of ellipſes, 
and other curvilinear figures. See ELLIPSIS, CURVE, Ce. 

Line of SEGMENTS. On Gunter's fector there are uſually 
two lines, called /ines of von, they are numbered with 
5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, and lie between the lines of ſines, and 
thoſe of ſuperficies. They repreſent the diameter of a cir- 
cle, ſo divided into 100 parts, as that a right line drawn 
through thoſe parts, and normal to the diameter, ſhall cut 
the circle into two ſegments, of which the greater ſhall have 
that proportion to the whole circle, which the parts cut 
have to 100. See SECTOR. | 

SEGMENT leaves, a denomination given by botaniſts to thoſe 
leaves that are cut and divided into many ſhreds, or flices ; 
as fennel, &c. See LEAF. 

SEGMOIDAL valves, in anatomy, are little valves of the 
pulmonary artery; thus called from their reſembling ſeg- 
ments of circles; but more uſually ſemilunar valves. See 
SEMILUNAR. 

SEGREAN T, is the herald's word for a griffon, when 
drawn in a leaping poſture, and diſplay ing his wings, as if 

ready to fly. | 

NT, is a term uſed in heraldry, when a lion, or other 
beaſt, is drawn in an eſcutcheon, fitting like a cat, with his 
fore feet ſtreight. 

SEIGNE UR, or SEIGNO UR, lord. See SI RE, SIE UR, 
MoNSsEIGN EUR, LORD, c. 


longing to a ſeigneur, or lord. See Lok D. 

SEIGNORAGE is particularly uſed for a duty belonging to the 
prince for the coining of money, called alſo coinage; in the 
baſer Latin, monetagium. See COINAGE. | 
This duty is not always the ſame ; but changes according to 
the pleaſure of the prince, and the occaſions of ſtate. It is 
in ſome meaſure for the diſcharge of this duty that alloy 

was invented ; that is, the mixture of other metals with 
gold and ſilver. See ALLoy, 

Under our ancient kings, for every pound of gold brought 
in the maſs to be coined, the king's duty was hve ſhillings ; 
one {hilling, and ſometimes eighteen-pence whereof went to 
the maſter of the mint. Under Edward III. the ſeignorage 
of every pound weight of ſilver, was eighteen-penny weight, 
which was then equivalent to a ſhilling. Under Henry V. 
the king's ſeignorage for every pound of ſilver was fifteen- 
pence, —At preſent, the king claims no ſeignorage at all, but 
the ſubject has his money coined at the publick expence : 
nor has the king any advantage therefrom, but what he has 
by the alloy. | | | | 

In France, under Philip Auguſtus, the ſeignorage was one 
third of the profit made by the coining : St. Louis fixed it 
at one fifteenth part of the value of the money coined : kin 
John at three livres the mark of gold : Charles VII. by rea- 
fon of the diſtreſſed ſtate of his finances, raiſed it to three 
fourths of the value: Louis XIII. fixed it at ſix livres the 
mark, or eight ounces of gold, and ten ſols the mark of fil- 
ver,—Louis XIV. took away the right of ſeignorage in 1679; 
though it was re-eſtabliſhed in 1689, on the foot of ſeven 
livres, ten ſols the mark of gold, and twelve ſols, fix deni- 
ers the mark of ſil ver. | 

It muſt be obſerved, that for the levying of this duty of 
ſeignorage, the juſt value of the money is augmented by the 
value of the duty. 

SEISIN, Se1s1NA, in law, ſignifies poſſeſſion. See Pos- 
SESSION, 

In this ſenſe we ſay, primier ſeiſin, for the firſt poſſeſſion, 
Cc. See PRIMIER, 


Seifin is two-fold ; ſeiſin in fa@, and ſeiſin in law. 


EISIN in fact, is, when an actual and corporal poſſeſſion is 


taken. 


SEISIN in law, is, when ſomething is done, which the law 
accounteth a /e;/in ; as an inrollment. | 


8 E I. 


This in law gives a right to lands and tenements, though 
the owner be by wrong diſſeized of them. —He who hath 
but an hour's poſſeſſion quietly taken, hath ſeiſin de droit, & 
de claime, whereof no man may diſſeize him by his own 
force, or ſubtlety, without proceſs of law. See Dis$EISIN-: 
The civilians call the latter civilem poſſeſſiunem, the former 
naturalem. See POSSESSION, 


SEISINAM Habere facias. See the article HABERE. 


SEISOR. See the article DissE150R. 
SEIZE, SEAZE, or SEASE, in the ſea language, is to make 


8 


8 


Vo I. II. 


faſt, or bind; particularly to faſten two ropes together, 
with rope-yarn. | 555 8 
The ſeazing, ſeaſing, or ſeaſen of a boat, is a rope tied to a 
ring, or little chain in the fore-ſhip of the boat, by which 
means it is faſtened to the fide of the ſhip. 


SEIZING, in falconry, is when an hawk gripes her prey; 


or any thing elſe faſt between her claws. 


SEIZURE, in commerce, an arreſt of ſome merchandize, 


moveable, or other matter, either in conſequence of ſome 
law, or of ſome expreſs order of the ſovereign. 8 
Contraband goods, thoſe fraudulently entered, or landed 
without entering at all, or landed at wrong places, are ſub- 
ject to ſeizure, See Cox TRABAN D. | | 
In ſeizures, among us, one half goes to the ſeizr, or in- 


former, and the other half to the king.—In France, half 


the painted linens, &c. ſeized, uſed to be burnt, and the 
other half ſent abroad: but in 1715, by an arret of coun- 
cil, the whole was ordered to be burnt, _ 1 
ELENITE®, SELENIT Es, in natural hiſtory, moor-flone 3 
a ſtone ſaid to be ftill found in China, which has this re- 
markable property, that it increaſes and decreaſes, as the 
moon waxes and wains.—T here are ſome of theſe ſelenites 
preſerved in the palace of Peking, valued at an incredible 
rate. Martinius. 
* The word is formed from the Greek, gezuvn, moon. 


| SELENITES, among the ancient naturaliſts, denotes a white, 


or tranſparent figured ſtone; thus called from its repreſent- 
ing the moon as in a glaſs. It was alſo denominated lapis 
ſpecularis, See SPECULARIS. | | | 
Some give the ſame appellation to Muſcovy-talc, from an 
opinion, that its brightneſs increaſes and diminiſhes with 
the moon. See T'arc. | 
ELENOGRAPHY *, a branch of coſmography, which 
deſcribes the moon, and all the parts and appearances there. 
of ; as geography does thoſe of the earth. 

* The word is formed from c, moon, and youPy, deſctip- 

tion. | 

Since the invention of the teleſcope, ſelenography is vaſt! 
improved. We have now diſtinct Kees bo 2 of he 
regions, ſeas, lakes, mountains, &c. viſible in the moon's 
body. Hevelius, a celebrated aſtronomer and burgher-maſ- 
ter of Dantzick, who publiſhed the firſt ſelenography, named 
the ſeveral places of the moon from thoſe of the earth ; Ric- 
ciolus, from the names of the celebrated aſtronomers and 
philoſophers. —Thus what the one calls mons Porphyrites, the 
other calls Ariſtarchus. What the one calls #tna, Sinai, 
Athos, Apenninus, &c. the other calls Copernicus, Poſſidmius, 
Tycho, Gaſſendus, &c. See Moon. | 
At the royal obſervatory at Paris, they continue to make 
ſelenographic maps. M. Caſſini has publiſhed a work called 


Inſtructions Seleniques. 


SELEUCIANS, SELEUCIANT, a ſect of ancient hereticks, 


called alſo Hermiani. See HERMIANSõ. 
Seleucus and Hermias joining forces, and dogmatizing toge- 
ther, taught, that God was corporeal; that the elementar 
matter was co- eternal with him, and that the human ſoul 
was formed by the angels, of fire and air.— They alſo denied 
that Jeſus Chriſt ſat at the right-hand of God; aſſerting, 
that he had quitted that right, and had removed his throns 
into the ſun. See ASCENSION, h 


SELEUCIDE, in chronology.—ra of the SELEUc1DaA, 


or the Syro-Macedonian æra, is a computation of time, com- 


mencing from the eſtabliſhment of the Seleucidæ, a race of 
Greek kings, who reigned as ſucceſſors of Alexander the Great 
in Syria; as the Ptolemy's did in Egypt. See Eroc HA. 
This zra we find expreſſed in the book of Maccabees, and 
on a great number of Greek medals ſtruck by the cities of 
Syria, &c,—The Rabbins and Jews call it, ths æra of con- 
tracts, becauſe being then ſubject to the kings of Syria, the 
were obliged to follow their method of computing in all 
contracts, | 
The Arabs call it theri# dilkarnain, æra of two horns, which 
ſome ſay ſignifies the æra of Alexander the Great; by rea- 
ſon that prince bore two rams horns on medals, in imitation 
of Jupiter Ammon, whoſe ſon he would needs be. But 
others underſtand it much better of the two kingdoms of 
Syria and Egypt, which were now cloven or divided ; and 
of one ſingle empire parted into two monarchies, 
The grand point, is to know the year wherein the ſeparation 
was made ; or, which is the ſame thing, when Seleucus 
Nicanor, one of Alexander's captains, and the firſt of the 
Seleucidæ, eſtabliſhed his throne in Syria. Without detailing 
the various ſentiments of various authors, it may ſuffice to 
22 that, according to the beſt accounts, the firſt year 
11 
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of this zra falls in the year 311 before Chriſt, which was | 


12 years after Alexander's death. See EPOCHA. 
SELF abuſe, ABUSE 
SELF admnefles, f See the articles EXAMINATION. 
SELL, in building, is of two kinds, viz.—Ground-ſell, which 


denotes the loweſt piece of timber in a timber-building, and 


that whereon the whole ſuperſtructure is raiſed. : 
WWindnw-ſell, called alſo window-ſoil, is the bottom piece in 
a window- frame. See WIN DOw. | 

SELLA equina, turcica, or ſphenoides, is a name given the 
four apophyſes of the os ſphenoides, or cuneiforme, in the 
brain ; in regard of their forming a reſemblance of a ſaddle, 
which the Latins call ſella. See SPHENOIDES and BRAIN. 
They are ſometimes alſo called by the Greek name clmmodes. 
Herein is contained the pituitary gland, and in ſome beaſts, 
the rete mirabile. See PITUITARY and RETE. 

SEMBIANI, SemBIaNs, a ſect of ancient hereticks, de- 
nominated from their leader, Sembius or Sembianus, who 
condemned all uſe of wine, as evil of itſelf ; perſuaded his 
followers, that the wine was a production of Satan and the 
earth; denied the reſurrection of the dead, and rejected 
moſt of the books of the Old Teſtament. Jovet. 

SEM BRAD OR, an engine, invented by Don Joſ. de Lu- 
catello, for the evenly ſowing of ſeeds; deſcribed in the 
Philoſophical Tranſactions, under the title of the Spaniſb 
Sembrador. See SEED and SEMINATION, 

The perfection of agriculture is allowed to conſiſt much in 
ſetting plants at proportional diſtances, and giving ſufficient 
depth to the roots, that they may ſpread, and receive their 
neceſſary nouriſhment : yet 1s very little care taken in the 
practice of this important part of huſbandry ; but all ſorts of 
grains ſown by handfuls, caft at random; by which means 


four parts in five of the ſeed are loſt. —To remedy this in- 


convenience, the ſembrador or ſower is invented, which be- 
ing faſtened to the plough, the whole buſineſs of plowing, 
ſowing, and harrowing is done at once; the ſeed-man's trou- 
ble ſaved, and the grain ſpread at equal diſtances, and 
equally deep at the bottom of the furrow. 
An experiment hereof was made before the emperor Leo- 
pold in the fields of Laxemburgh in Auſtria, where the land 
uſually yields four or five-fold ; but the crop from the 
ground ſowed by this inſtrument, was ſixty-fold; as appears 
by a certificate of the emperor's officer, appointed to ſee the 
experiment: ſigned Vienna, Auguſt 1, 1663. 
A figure of the ſembradir, we have in the Tranſactions, 
No. 60. by the earl of Caſtlemain. 

S EME, or SEEME. See the article SEAM. 


SEMEIOSIS, SHMEIN AIZ, in medicine, See SEMEIOTI- 


ca, DIiaGNos1s, and PROG Nos15s. 

SEMEIOTICA *, MEIN TIK RH, that part of medicine 
which conſiders the ſigns, or indications of health, and diſ- 
eaſes; and enables the phyſician to judge what is, Was, or 
will be the ſtate, degree, order and effect of health or 
ſickneſs, See S1GN and INDICATION ; ſee alſo MED1- 
CINE, 


*The word is formed from the Greek, o4uaulny, of august, 


fran, ſymptom. 
SEMEN /an#um, or ſantonicum. See WoRM-/eed. 
SEMENTINEZ feriæ, in antiquity, feaſts held annually a- 
mong the Romans, to obtain of the gods a plentiful har- 
veſt, See FERI. | | 
They were celebrated in the temple of Tellus, or the earth ; 
where ſolemn ſacrifices were offered to Tellus and Ceres. 
The time of the celebration was about ſeed time, uſually in 
the month of January ; for Macrobius obſerves, they were 
moveable feaſts. — They had their name from ſemen, ſeed. 
SEMETS, SUMMETs, or SUMMITsS, in botany, are uſed 
by Dr. Grew, and others, for the apices of the attire of 
plants. See APIC Es. | 
SEMI, a word borrowed from the Latin, ſignifying half; 


but only uſcd in compoſition with other words, as in the 


following articles. : 

The French, inſtead of ſemi, frequently uſe demi; the 
Greeks hemi. See HEMI and Demi. 

In muſic, ſemi has three ſeveral uſages: firſt, when prefixed 


to the name of a note, it expreſſes a diminution of half its | 


value; as in /emi-breve, &c. See DEMI-BREVE. 
Secondly, when added to the name of an interval, it ex- 
preſſes a diminution, not of half, but of a leſſer ſemi-tone, 
or four commas in the whole compaſs; as in ſemi- dia- 
pente, &c. 95 
"Thirdly, it ſometimes alſo ſignifies an imperfeCtion : thus, 
ſemicircols or circals nexxo, ſignifies an imperfect circle, 
which is the mark of imperfect time, that is, of double time; 
whereas, the circle, being a character of perfection, marks 
triple time. | 

SEMI-ARIANS, a branch of the ancient Arians ; conſiſting, 
according to Epiphanius, of ſuch as, in appearance, con- 
demned the errors of that hereſiarch, but yet acquieſced in 
ſome of the principles thereof; only palliating and hiding 
them under ſofter, and more moderate terms, See ARIANS. 
It is true, they ſeparated from the Arian faction; but yet 
could never be brought to acknowledge, that the Son was 
homoouſios, that is, conſubitantial, or of the ſame ſub- 


| 


of 
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ſtance with the Father. They wou 
, homoiouſios, that is, of a like EY allow him 
See HoMOOUSIAN, Cc. on with th 
Though, as to expreflion, they only gi 
thodox by a ſingle letter; yet ban Lee or. 
error of the Arians, as they placed the 1 effect, in the 
creatures. — It did not avail the teaching r rank of 
other creature of the ſame claſs with him 6 there was 
him conſubſtantial with God, they effeQuall "TIO denying 
from being truly God. V Precludeg hin 
Yet ſome, even among the orthodox, 
ouſios, in ſpeaking of the Son; eL Word homgj. 
as, it ſeems, is conſiſtent with orthodoxy * to it, 
STANTIAL, | s Coxgy. 
But the name ſemi-arians is given h 
council to rte branch of 8 * EG Lenera] 
doxly of the Father and Son, but denied the Fa ortho. 
Holy Ghoſt; thus rejecting that part of the Ar: eity of the 
lating to the Son, but ſtifly retaining that which hereſy re. 
the Holy Ghoſt. ich related to 
As the N of the Arians was chiefly leveled 2 
cond perſon in the trinity, that of the ex | 
againſt the third; * as the 2 eee e bene 
called x-2:592:x%, the latter were denomin. ted 55 lometimes 
Macedonius, biſhop of Conſtantinople made e ee 
in this ſect in 360, and gave riſe to a new hs 
cedonian ſemi-arians, or pneumatomachi ; who all of Ma. 
Son not to be 6pooverc, of the fame ſubſtance but 0 hr 
like ſubſtance, with the Father ; and at the Am of 
penly aſſerted the Holy Ghoſt to be a creature. ke 
SE MI-BREVE, in muſic, a note, or meaſu 
comprehending the ſpace of two minims, or fo 
or half a breve. See NOTE, Mx ASURE, an 
TERS of muſic. 
The ſemi-breve is accounted one meaſure or time: o be 
integer, in fractions and multiples whereof the time of ug 
other notes is expreſſed. See TiME. | ' | 
Thus the minim is expreſſed by 4 ; a crotchet hy 2 2 
i. e. by 5 of a meaſure or ſemi-breve. A breve by 3 oh f 
by 4, that is, by 4 meaſures or ſemi-breves. Se Minn 
CROTCHET, BREVE, &c, See alſo SEXTupIB. : 
The character of the /emi-breve is O. | 
SEMI-CIRCLE, in geometry, a figure comprehended be- 
tween the diameter of a circle, and half the circumference 
See CIRCLE, ANGLE and CENTRE. f 
Two ſemi- circles can only cut each other in one point. 
SEMI-CIRCLE, is alſo an inſtrument in ſurveying, ſometimes 
called graphometer, See SURVEYING, 
It conſiſts of a ſemi-cireular limb, as FI G (Tab. Surveying 
fig. 16.) divided into 180 degrees, and ſometimes ſubdivided, 
diagonally or otherwiſe, into minutes. This limb is ſub- 
tended by a diameter F G, at the extremities whereof are 
erected two ſights. In the centre of the ſemi-circle, or the 
middle of the diameter, is fixed a box and needle, On the 
ſame centre is fitted an alidade or moveable index, carrying 
two other fights, as HI. The whole is mounted on a ftaff 
with a ball and ſocket. 
The ſemi- circle, then, is nothing elſe but half a theodolite; 
with this only difference, that whereas the limb of the the- 
odolite, being an intire circle, takes in all the 360? ſuccel- 
ſively ; in the ſemi- circle the degrees only going from 1 to 
180, it is uſual to have the remaining 180%, or thoſe from 
180 to 360®, graduated in another line on the limb, within 
the former. | 
To take an angle with a SEM1-C1RCLE.—Place the infin- 
ment in ſuch manner, as that the radius CG may hang over 
one leg of the angle, to be meaſured, and the centre 
over the vertex of the ſame. The firſt is done by looking 
through the ſights F and G at the extremities of the diane. 
ter, to a mark fixed up in one extremity of the leg: te 
latter is had by letting fall a plummet from the centre of the 
inſtrument. This done, turn the moveable index HI a 
its centre towards the other leg of the ſemi- circle, till through 
the ſights fixed on it, you ſee a mark in the extremity 0! 
the leg. Then, the degree which the index cuts on tit 
limb, is the quantity of the angle. | 1 
For further uſes of the ſemi- circle, they are the ſame Wi 
thoſe of the theodolite, See I HEODOLITE. 3 
SEMICIRCULAR arches, f 3 7 a, 
Canales SEMICIRC m_—_——— TT Trees fel an 
SEMI-COLON, in grammar, one of the points or 2 
uſed to diſtinguiſh the ſeveral members of ſentences 
each other. See SENTENCE and PoINT. 155 
The mark or character of the ſemi colon is (3)-1t as 
name, as having a ſomewhat leſs effect than A colon, ol * 
demanding a ſhorter pauſe. . ly for 
The uſe of the ſemi-colen, the grammarians grocery 
is, to mark a ſenſe leſs compleat than the colon, an n 
compleat than the comma; but this only conveys 4 
obſcure idea. In effect, the preciſe office of the en gi 
or what office it is diſtinguiſhes it from the colon, 15 bo . 
very little known in the world. Our beſt authors 
uſe them promiſcuouſly. See COLON. ; 
Mr. Ward, profeſſor at Greſham, we believe, 


to be 
e Father 


from t 


gainſt the ſe. 


ur Crotchets, 
d Cn ARAC- 


is the 1 
who 


ed the juſt uſe of the ſemi-colhn. His poſition is, 
9851 Log afurt is properly uſed to diſtinguiſh the conjunct 
- f ſentences Now, by a conjun& member of a 


members 0 : } ſt fi 1 
eaſt two ſim 
ſentence, he means, ſuch a one as contains at | 


rs. See SENTENCE, 
5 then, a ſentence can be divided into ſeveral 
members of the ſame degree, which are again diviſible into 
other ſimple members, the former are to be ſeparated by a 
For 1 If fortune bear a great ſway over him, 
who has nicely ſtated and concerted every circumſtance of 
an affair; we muſt not commit every thing, without _ 
to fortune, leſt ſhe have too great a hold of us. Again, Si 
uantum in agro lociſque deſertis audacia Poteſt, tantum in foro 
atque jqudiciis impudentia valeret; non minus in cauſa cederet 
Aulus Cæcima Sexti Abutii impudentiæ, quam tum in vi Faci- 
enda ceſſit audaciæ. An inſtance in a more complex ſen- 
tence we have in Cicero. Res familiaris primum bene parta 
1, nullaque turpi queſiu ; tum quam plurimis, modo dignis, ſe 
utilem præbeat; deinde augeatur ratione, diligentia, parſimo- 
nia; nec libidini potius luxurieque, quam liberalitati & benefi- 
E pareat. | 
apr the proper uſe of the ſemi- colon, be to diſtinguiſh 
conjunct members, it is not neceſſary that all the members 
divided hereby, be conjunct. For upon dividing a ſentence 
into great and equal parts, if one of them be conjunct, all 
thoſe other parts of the ſame degree are to be diſtinguiſhed 
by a ſemi- col. — Thus: W hoever is overtaken with pover- 
ty; the ſame will find, that coldneſs, contempt, injuries, 
Sc. are not far behind: or thus: Nihil eft tam molle, tam 
tenerum, tam aut fragile, aut flexibile; quam voluntas civium. 
Sometimes alſo it happens, that members that are oppoſite to 
each other, but relate to the ſame verb, are ſeparated by a 
ſemi-colon thus Cicero. Ex hac parte pudor, illinc petulantia 
hinc fides, ulinc fraudatis; hinc pietas, illinc ſcelus, &c. 
Hither likewiſe may be referred ſuch ſentences, where the 
whole going before, the parts follow: as, The parts of rhe- 
torick are four ; invention, diſpoſition, elocution, and pro- 


nunciation. | 
SEMI-CROMA, /extuple of. See the article SEXTUPLE, 
SEMI-CUPIUM, a half bath, wherein the patient is only 
up to the navel. See INSEsSUs and BATH. 
SEMI-DIAMETER, a right line drawn from the centre 
of a circle or ſphere, to its circumference ; the ſame with 
what we otherwiſe call radius. See DIAMETER, CIRCLE 
and RADIUS. 


The diſtances, diameters, &c. of the heavenly bodies, are | 


- uſually eſtimated by aſtronomers in ſemi-diameters of the 

earth. See EARTH; ſee alſo Sun, PLANET, &c. 

To find the ſemi-diameters of the primary planets in ſemi- 
diameters of the earth.— Since the ſun's true ſemi-diameter 
is 152 ſemi-diameters of the earth; and we have the ratio of 
the diameters of the primary planets to that of the ſun (ſee 
DIAMETER) their ſemi-diameters are eaſily found by the 
rule of three. — Thus, the ſemi-drameter of Saturn will be 
found 20 5; that of his ring 45 7, that of Jupiter 27  ; 
that of Mars 12; that of Venus &; and that of Mercury . 
See PLANET. | | 

SEMI-DIAPANTE, in muſic, a defective fifth, called 
uſually by the Italians, fa/a quinta, and by us a falſe fifth. 
See FIFTH. | 

SEMI-DIAPASON, in muſic, a defective octave; or an 
octave diminiſhed by a leſſer ſemi-tone, or four commas. 
dee DIAPASON. 

SEMI-DIAT ESSARON, in muſic, a defective fourth, 
called, properly, a falſe fourth. See Four TH. 

SEMI-DIAT ONE, 20% Ts FDriaPason. 

8 SEMI-DITONE, ee PDis-DrarASOx. 

SEMT DOUBLE, in the Romiſh breviary, a term applied 
to ſuch offices and feſtivals as are celebrated with leſs ſolem- 
nity than the double ones; but yet with more than the 
lingle ones. 1 | 

The ſemi-double office has double veſpers, and nine leſſons at 
mattins; but the anthems are not redoubled. It is perform- 
ed on ſundays, on the octaves, and on feaſts marked for 
ſemi-diuble in the calendar. 

SEMLFISTULAR flawers, See the article FLOWERS. 

SEMI-LUNAR valves, in anatomy, are three little valves 
or membranes of a ſemi-lunar figure, placed in the orifice of 
the pulmonary artery; to prevent the relapſe of the blood 
into the heart at the time of its dilatation.—See Tab. Anat, 
(Angeiol.) fg. 1. lit. a. See allo the article VALVE. 

SE MINAL, SEMINAL IS, in medicine, ſpermatic, or ſome- 
thing belonging to the ſemen, or ſeed. See SEED and 
SPERMATIC, 

| SEMINA RY, a place appointed for the inſtruction of young 

perſons deſtined for the ſacred miniſtry, in the dutics, cere- 
monies, and offices thereof; firſt inſtituted, as Thomaſlin 
tells us, by St. Auguſtin. See Ca NON, CLERGY, ACA- 

DEMY, Sc. | 

3 Jeminaries there are many abroad, furniſhed with 
- 3 1 5 e ee le 3 
* or cells. WH each perion retires, itudies, and prays 

àpart.— uch is the ſeminary of St. Sulpitius at Paris. od 
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The council of Trent decrees, that children exceeding 12 

years of age, be taken, brought up, and inſtructed in com- 
mon, to qualify them for the eccleſiaſtical ſtate ; and that 

there be a ſeminary of ſuch belonging to each cathedral, un- 

der the direction of the biſhop. 


In France, the eſtabliſhment of ſeminaries is fomewhat diffe- 


rent from the decree of the council: none are taken in but 
young people ready to ſtudy theology, and be ordained : ſo 
that the ſeminaries are a kind of houſes of probation where 
the vocation of clerks is examined, and they are prepared to 
receive orders. 1 

For the ſubſiſtance of theſe ſeminaries, there are ſeveral uni- 
ons of benefices, or elſe the clergy of the dioceſe are obliged 
to contribute to maintain them. 

Pope Pius IV. having eſtabliſhed a ſeminary at Rome, in 
conſequence of the decree of the council of Trent; by ad- 
vice of the cardinals, it was given to the jeſuits, who have 
made good uſe thereof. | 


Among the canons of St. Auguſtin, SEMINARY is uſed for a 


kind of college, or ſchool, where penſioners are kept, and 
inſtructed in the claſſical, and other learning. | 

The houſes of the ſociety de propaganda fide, eſtabliſhed for 
the preparing of eccleſiaſticks for miſſions among infidels and 
hereticks, are alſo called ſeminaries.— The principal whereof 
is that at Rome, called, the apo/olical college, apo/tolical ſemi- 
nary, paſtoral ſeminary, ſeminary of the propaganda, &c. See 
SOCIETY. | 


SEMINATION, SEMIVATIO, in natural hiſtory, &c. 


the act of ſowing, or ſhedding ſeed ; particularly that of 
vegetables. See SEED and SEMBRADOR, | 
As ſoon as the ſeed is ripe, Dr. Grew obſerves, nature takes 
ſeveral methods for its being duly ſown : not orly by the 
opening of the uterus, but in the make of the ſeed itſelf, — 
Thus, the ſeeds of many plants, which affect a peculiar ſoil 
or ſeat, as-arum, poppy, &c. are heavy and ſmall enough, 
without farther care, to fall directly down to the ground. 
Others, that are large, and light enough to be expoſed to 
the wind, are often furniſhed with one or more hooks to ſtay 
them from ſtraying too far from their proper place : thus, 
the ſeeds of avens have a ſingle hook; thoſe of agrimony and 
gooſe-graſs, many; both the former loving a warm bank, 
and the laſt a hedge for its ſupport. 5 

On the contrary, many ſeeds are furniſhed with wings, or 
feathers, partly with the help of the wind to carry them, 


when ripe, off the plant, as thoſe of aſh, &c. and partly to 


enable them to make their flight more or leſs abroad, that 
they may not, by falling together, come up too thick ; and, 
that if one ſhould miſs a good foil or bed, another may hit. 
So the kernels of pines have wings, though ſhort ones, 


whereby they do not fly in the air, but only flutter on the 


ground. But thoſe of typha, dandelion, and moſt of the 
pappous kind, have numerous long feathers, by which they 
are wafted every Way. 

Others are ſown by being laid in ſpringy elaſtic caſes, which, 
when they crack and burſt, dart their ſeed at convenient diſ- 
tances: thus, wood-ſorrel having a running root, nature 
ſees fit to ſow the ſeed at ſome diſtance, the doing of which 
is effected by a white, ſturdy, tendinous cover, which be- 


ginning to dry, burſts open on one ſide in an inſtant, and 


is violently turned inſide outwards. The ſeed of harts- 
tongue, and codded arſmart, is flung, or ſhot away, by 
means of a ſpring, wound or girt round the ſeed-caſe. When 
the ſpring is become ſtark and tenſe enough, it ſuddenly 
breaks the caſe into two halves, like little cups, and fo flings 
the ſeed. 

Divers notable means of ſemination are obſerved by other au- 
thors: a quantity of fern-ſeed, Mr. Ray tells us, laid in a 
lump, on a paper, the ſeminal veſiculæ are heard to crackle, 
burſt, and, by a microſcope, the ſeeds are ſeen to be pro- 
jected to a conſiderable diſtance from each other. Dr. Sloane 
obſerves, that the gentianella flore cæruleo, or ſpirit leaf, re- 
quiring wet weather to be ſown in, as ſoon as the leaſt drop 
of rain touches the end of the ſeed-veſſels, with a ſmart 
noiſe, and a ſudden leap, it opens itſelf, and, with a ſpring, 
ſcatters its ſeed, 

The plants of the cardamine-family, throw their cods open, 


and dart out their feed upon a flight touch of the hand. 


Nay, Mr. Ray adds, that the pods of the cardamine impa- 
tiens not only burſt upon the {lighteſt touch, but even by 


an approach of the hand to touch them, without any real 


contact. 
Other plants ſow their ſeeds by inviting birds, by their a- 


greeable taſte and ſmell, to feed of them, ſwallow them, 
and carry them about; thereby alſo fertilizing them, by 


paſting through their bodies. —In ſuch manner are nutmegs 


and miſſeltoe, ſown and propagated. See NuTMEG and 
Mrss8ELTOE. 


SEMI-ORDINATES, in geometry, the halves of the or- 


dinates or applicates. See ORDINATE, 


SEMI-PARABOLA, in geometry, a curve defined by the 


equation, ax =y"; as ax? , ax? == y*, See PA- 
RABOLA and CuRvE. 
C. n „ m. m_l, | em 
In /emi-parabolas y: n:: a ; a ; zug, or 
the powers of the ſemi- ordinates are as the powers of the ab- 
ſcilles 
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ſciſſes one degree lower; e. gr. in cubical ſemi-parabolas, the 
cubes of the ordinates y and v are as the ſquares of the ab- 
ſciſſes x* and 2?. 

SEMI-PELAGTIANS, a name anciently, and even at this 
day, given to ſuch as retain ſome tincture of Pelagianiſm. 
See PELAGIANS. 

S. Proſper, in a letter to St. Auguſtin, calls them religuias 
Pelagii. | 

Many learned men, principally in the Gauls, who could not 
come into St. Auguſtin's doctrine of grace, &c. were ac- 
cuſed of Semi-pelagianiſm : they were alſo called Maſſilians, 


more, as it is not far from an exact half. 


on moſt inſtruments, they are accounted 


S EN 


to 
the ſemi- tones are ſo near equal, that, in har In ie, 
7 af 


diſtinction is made into greater or leſs, dual, fo tha no 
Theſe ſemi- tones are called fititious notes, and 1 

to the natural ones, are expreſſed by character; ich ref 
and ſharps, See FLAT and SHARP. called fars 
Their uſe is to remedy the defects of inſtrum 
having their ſounds fixed, cannot always be 3 
to the diatonic ſcale. See SCALE, | 
By means of theſe we. have a new kind of ſcale 


nts, which 
© to anſwer 


or prieſts of Marſeilles, in regard their errors had their firſt | EMT. TONIC ſcale, or the ſcale of fenden; 2 fact 
or 


riſe in that city. | 

Caſſian, who bad been a deacon of Conſtantinople, and was 

afterwards a prieſt at Marſeilles, was the chief of theſe Se- 

ot got ve S. Proſper, who was co- temporary with him, 

and who attacked him very vigorouſly, tells us, that Caſſian 
endeavouring to keep I know not what medium between the 
Pelagians and the orthodox, did not agree either with the 
one or the other. 
The Semi-pelagians, with the orthodox, allowed of original 
ſin; but denied, that man's free agency could be ſo wounded 
by this ſin, that he could not of himſelf do ſomething which 
might induce God to afford his grace to one man more than 
another,—They alſo taught, that the grace which ſaves men, 
was not given them of the mere will of God, but according 
to his eternal preſcience, whereby he foreſaw who they were 
that would believe in him. — They owned, that the vocation 
or call to the goſpel, was gratuitous ; but added, at the ſame 
time, that it was common to all, inaſmuch as God defired 
all ſhould be ſaved. —As to election, they held, that it de- 
pended on our perſeverance; God only chuſing ſuch to eter- 
nal life, as ſhould perſevere in the faith. 

SEMI-PROOF, an imperfe& proof. See PRooF. 
In the French law, the depoſitions of a fingle evidence only 
make a ſemi-progf. See W1TNEss. 
The teſtament of a perſon deceaſed, is deemed a ſemi-provf. 
In enormous caſes, the ſemi-proof frequently determines 
them to try the torture. See ToR TURE. 

SEMI-QUARTILE, or Sezmi-QUADRATE, is an aſpect 
of the planets, when diſtant from each other 45 degrees, or 
one ſign and an half. See AspECT. 

SEMI-QUAVER, in muſic. See the article QUaveR. 

SEMI-QUINTILE, is an aſpect of the planets, when at 
the diſtance of 36 degrees from one another. See AspECT. 


SEMI-SEX TILE, or SEMI-SExTus, or S. S. an aſpect of 


two planets, wherein they are diſtant from each other, one 
twelfth part of a circle, or 30 degrees. See ASPECT. 
The ſemi-ſextile was added to the ancient aſpects by Kepler; 
and, as he ſays, from meteorological obſervations. 

SEMI-SPINATUS, in anatomy. See TRANSVERSͤdALIS 
dor ſi. 

SEMITA luminoſa, a name given to a kind of lucid tract in 
the heavens, which, a little before the vernal equinox, may 
be ſeen about fix a clock at night, extending from the weſ- 
tern edge of the horizon, up towards the pleiades. 

The phænomenon has been taken notice of by Caſſini and 
Facio, who both evince, that this light comes diffuſed from 
both ſides of the ſun, —lts brightneſs is much the ſame with 
that of the via lactea, or the tail of a comet: it is ſeen plaineſt 
with us about the beginning of October, or the latter end of 
February. | | 
Facio conjectures, that the bodies, or rather the congeries or 
aggregate of bodies, which occaſion this light, conforms to 
the ſun like a lens; and takes it to have ever been the ſame ; 
but Caſſini thinks it ariſes from a vaſt number of ſmall pla- 
nets, which encompaſs the ſun, and give this light by re- 
flexion ; eſteeming it alſo not to have exiſted long before he 
obſerved it. 

SEMI-TEINTS. See the article TE1nTs. 

SEMI-TONE, in mulic, one of the degrees, or concinnous 
intervals of concords. See DEGREE and ConcorD, 
There are three degrees, or leſſer intervals, by which a ſound 
can move upwards and downwards ſucceſſively from one ex- 
treme of any concord to the other, and yet produce true 
melody; and, by means whereof, ſeveral voices and inſtru— 
ments are capable of the neceſſary variety in paſſing from 
concord to concord. Theſe degrees are the greater and lefler 
tone, and the ſemi-tone. The ratio of the firſt is 8 : q; that 
of the ſecond 9: 10, See TONE. 
The ratio of the /emz-tone is 15 : 16, its compaſs is five com- 
mas ; which interval is called a ſemi-tone, not that it is geo- 
metrically the half of either of the tones, for it is more; 
but becauſe it comes ſomewhat near it. It is alſo called the 
natural ſemi-tone, and the greater ſemi-tone, becauſe greater 
than the part it leaves behind, or its complement to a tone, 
which is four commas.— The Italians alſo call it ſeconda mi- 
- nore, Or a leſſer ſecond. See SE cOND. 

Every tone of the diatonic ſcale is divided into a greater and 
less, or a natural and artificial ſemi-tone, Mr, Malcolm ob- 
ſerves, it was very natural to think of a diviſion of each 
tone, where 15: 16 ſhould be one part in each diviſion, in 
regard this being an unavoidable and neceſſary part of the 


harmonical diviſion. —After the ſame manner t 


natural ſcale, would readily occur as a fit degree, and the 


ſyſtem of muſic, conſiſting of 12 degrees, or 1 0 
the octave, being an improvement on the natural . 8 in 
ſcale, by inſerting between each two notes thenor latonic 
note, which divides the interval or tone into 80 another 
parts, called ſemi-tanes. See SCALE and SrMI-T0 Unequal 
The uſe of this ſcale is for inſtruments that ear 
ſounds, as the organ, harpſicord, &c. which are 3 
defective on the foot of the natural or diatonic ſcal ingly 
the degrees of the ſcale being unequal, from every no 
octave there is a different order of degrees; ſo that fr © is 
note we cannot find any interval in a ſeries of fixed * in 
which yet is neceſlary, that all the notes of a ies « york 
carried through ſeveral keys, may be found in their "ona 
or that the ſame ſong may be begun indifferently at 4 tune, 
as may be neceſſary for accommodating ſome — 
others, or to the human voice, when they are to accom 45 
each other in uniſon. Daly 
The diatonic ſcale, beginning at the loweſt note, being firſt 
ſettled on an inſtrument, and the notes thereof diſtinguiſhed 
by their names . b. d. e. F. g; the inſerted notes or 
ſemi-tones, are called fielitious notes, and take the Rats be: 
letter below with a # as c F called c Sharp; ſignifying, that 
it is a ſemi-tone higher than the ſound of c in the natural 
ſeries; or this mark h called a fat, with the name of the 
note above, ſignifying it to be a ſemi- tone lower, See FI am 
and SHARP. 
Now 4+ and 43+ being the two ſemi-tones the greater tone i; 
divided into; and 1g and 25, the ſemi-tones the leſs tone is 
divided into; the whole octave will ſtand as in the following 
ſcheme, where the ratio's of each term to the next, are wrote 
fraction-wiſe between them below. 

Scale of SEMI-TON ES. 
ECD; ⏑ ᷑ f —w Ä ä. .. 
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For the names of the intervals in this ſcale it may be conh- 
dered, that as the notes added to the natural ſcale are not 
deſigned to alter the ſpecies of melody, but leave it {till di- 
atonic, and only correct ſome defects ariſing from ſomething 
foreign to the office of the ſcale of muſic, viz. the fixing 
and limiting the ſounds: we ſee the reaſon why the names of 
the natural ſcale are continued, only making a diſtinction of 
each into a greater and leſs. — Thus an interval of one ſemi- 
tone is called a ler ſecond; of two ſemi-tones, a greater ſe- 
cond ; of three temi-tones, a 4% third; of four, a greater 
third, &c. | 
A ſecond kind of ſemitonic: ſcale we have from another divi- 
ſion of the octave into ſemi-tones ; which is performed by 
taking an harmonical mean between the extremes of the 
greater and leſs tone of the natural ſcale, which divides It 
into two ſemi-tones nearly equal.— Thus the greater tone 
8 : 9 is divided into 16: 17, and 17: 18; where 17 8a 
arithmetical diviſion, the numbers repreſenting the lengths of 
chords ; but if they repreſent the vibrations, the lengths of 
the chords are reciprocal, viz. as I : 16: 5, which puts tie 
greater ſemi-tone 14 next the lower part of the tone, and 
the leſſer +2 next the upper, which is the property of the 
he leſſer tone 
10 is divided into the two ſemi-tones 18 : 19 and 19. 20 


and the whole octave ſtands thus: | ? 
cc#.4.dte.f fÞ.g-ge Tos: dit 


46 44-32-45 $+-46- # $$. 
This ſcale, Mr. Salmon tells us, in the Philoſophical Tra 
actions, he made an experiment of, before the royal 1 
on chords, exactly in theſe proportions, which yielded a pe 
fet conſort with other inſtruments, touched by the | 
hands.—Mr. Malcolm adds, that having calculated 8 
tio's thereof, for his own ſatisfaction, he found more oft 

falſe than in the preceding ſcale ; but their errors were con. 


ſiderably leſs, which made amends. h uſed 


SENA, or SENNA, in medicine, a purgative leaf, muc 


in draughts and compoſitions of that intention. 
The ſheub which ere it, is cultivated in ſeveral 22 
the Levant, and grows five or fix foot high: it _ = 
woody branches, turniſhed with leaves on one fide: phe 
ers are yellow, its fruit a greeniſh flat pod, . 
lodges or cells of ſeeds, reſembling grape- ſtones.— 


ſome phy ſicians prefer to the leaves themſelves. we 
There is alſo a kind of ſena growing about ps Art 


is inferior to that of the Levant, as is one Lind provind 
themſelves. Father Plumier mentions a third kind 5 


in the Antilles iſlands. nt! 
M. Lemery diſtinguiſhes three forts of ſena of the Lew 
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da, called ſena of Apalto, that is, 
the ft _ — To: N the grand ſeignior, 
10 _ privilege of exporting it: the ſecond comes from 
Tripoli : the third is called ſena of Mocha. 3 
he beſt of theſe kinds is the firſt, which Pomet dir + 1 
0 hall in narrow leaves, of a moderate ſize, ſhaped like 
Ns an of a pike, of a pale green colour, a pungent ſmell, 
ch, &c. ; ; 
770 of Tripoli holds the ſecond rank in goodneſs: its 
ference from that of Seyda, conſiſts in its colour, which 
1 heat its ſmell, which is very weak ; and in a certain 
” Sinek, or roughneſs, which it diſcovers upon a touch. 
Slide theſe three kinds of ſena, and their pods, the drug- 
iſts ſell the duſt found at the bottom of the bales, which is 
4 ry poor commodity, and yet much better than what 
3 Il the ſmall ſena, which comes with it in the bales, 
3 which many hold to be a plant of 


f package, and ; 
by 4 : 2 in by chance, or, at beſt, to increaſe the 


weight. 


inari I Dr. Quinc 
na, ordinarily found in our ſhops, Dr. Quincy 
N Ears which :;” ſharpeſt leaved, and ſmells treth- 
et: the brightneſs of its colour, and quickneſs of its fla- 
your, are alſo indications of its goodneſs; for when it has 
Joſt its ſcent, and grows duſky, it is good for little. 
Sena, at firſt taking, is apt to nauſeate the ſtomach ; and 
therefore, if a little cinnamon, or A dram or two of its 
diſtilled water, be added, it paſſes through with leſs ſiekneſs. 
This is exactly conformable to the ſentiments of Ludovicus, 
who ſays, that the purgative quality of this herb reſides in 


its mucilaginous or gummy juice; which, the more it is 


ivided, gripes the leſs in its operation. 

3 a ſudorifick quality in ſena; and accord- 

ingly ordered it in ſome compoſitions of that intention. 

SENATE, SENATUs, an affembly or council of ſenators ; 
that is, of the principal inhabitants of a ſtate, who have a 
ſhare in the government. See SENATOR. 

Such were the ſenates of Rome, of Carthage, &c. among 
the ancients ; and ſuch are the ſenates of Venice, of Genoa, 
Sc. among the moderns. See REPUBLIC. 
The ſenate of ancient Rome, was, of all others, the moſt 
celebrated, during the ſplendor of the republic. The Ro- 
man ſenate exerciſed no contentious juriſdiction: it appoint- 
ed judges either out of the ſenate, or among the knights; 
but never ſtooped to judge any proceſſes in a body. — The 
ſenate concerted matters of war; appointed who ſhould 
command the armies ; ſent governors into the provinces 3 
took order, and diſpoſed of the revenues of the common- 
wealth.—Yet did not the whole ſovereign power reſide in 
the /enate - it could not elect magiſtrates, make laws, nor 
decide of war and peace : but in all theſe caſes, they were 
to conſult the people. 
Under the emperors, when the ſenate became deſpoiled of 
moſt of its other offices, they began to hear cauſes, For 
| thoſe of leſs conſequence they appointed particular judges ; 
the reſt, principally criminal cauſes, they reſerved for their 
own cognizance, to be judzed by them in a body, and that 
frequently in the emperor's preſence. This was to keep 
their heads from ſtate affairs. Nero further committed to 
the ſenate, the judgment of all appeals: but this did not 
hold long; nor do we find any footſteps thereof any where 
but in the 62d novel. 

The ſenate aſſembled on certain ſtated days, viz. ordinarily 
on the calends, nones and ides of each month : their extra- 
ordinary meetings were on any other days; when the con- 
ſul, dictator, or tribune, thought fit to call them. Their 
place of meeting, was either the temple of Concord at the 
Capuan gate, or in the temple of Bellona.—The conſul pre- 
ſided as chief of the ſenate, See CONSUL, 

Till Auguſtus's time, the ſenate was always opened with a 
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or 900; and Auguſtus brought them back again to 600. 

The choice of ſenators belonged at firſt to the kings, then 
to the conſuls, then to the cenſors, who in their cenſus or 
ſurvey every fifth year, appointed new ſenators in lieu of 
thoſe dead or degraded : at length it fell to the emperors. 
Though, for a long time, none were raiſed to the dignity 
of ſenators, but thoſe moſt conſpicuous tor their prudence, 
Sc. yet ſome regard was aiterwards had to their eſtate, leſt 
the dignity ſhould become debaſed by poverty. To hold the 


ſenatorial dignity, a yearly revenue of 800,000 ſelterces was 
required, which amounts to nearly 6000 pounds of our mo- 


ney. Half as much was required for the knights. The 
ſenators who ſunk below this revenue, were diicarded, and 
expunged out of the liſt by the cenſor. 

The ſenators were ordinarily choſe from among the knights, 
or among ſuch as had bore the principal offices. At firſt the 
magiſtrates were taken wholly from among the ſenators ; 
whence Tacitus calls the ſenate, the /eminary of all dignities : 
but after the people had been admitted to magiltratures, ſe- 
nators were taken from among ſuch as had diſcharged thoſe 
offices, though, before, plebeians. Sn 

The /enators carried their children with them to the ſenate, 
to intorm them betimes of affairs of ſtate: though their chil- 
dren had not admittance till 17 years of age. See AGE, 
Some make a diſtinction among the ſenators : beſides the ſe- 
nators who were allowed to ſpeak, and were aſked their opi- 
nions, there were others, who, without ſpeaking, or being 
ever aſked their judgment, were only to follow the opinion 
of thoſe they thought the moſt reaſonable, and were hence 
called pedarii. A. Gellius gives us another notion of the 
pedarii, and ſays, thoſe were thus called, who having never 
bore the office of curule magiſtrate, were obliged to go to 
the ſenate on foot. | 

The ſenators alone were allowed to wear the habit called 
latus clauus. See LaTus CLavus.—They had a right to 
fit, and be carried in curule chairs, to aſſiſt at plays and 
ſhews, in the orcheſtra; at feaſts of the gods, &c. All 
which privileges were reſerved to ſuch as Auguſtus (in the 
reform he made of the too numerous ſenate of Julius Cæ- 
far) ſet aſide. 

They had the name ſenators, d. d. old men, given them in 
imitation of the Greeks, who called their ſenate ve So 
when the Athenians aſlembled the people to conſult about 
the affairs of the public, the officers ſummoned none but 
ſuch as were fifty years old. The Ægyptians and Perſians 
followed the ſame example, after the Hebrews. The La- 
cedæmonians and Carthaginians received none but ſuch as 
were fixty years of age. 


SENAT US-CONSU LTUM, a vote, or reſolution of the 


Roman ſenate, pronounced on ſome queſtion, or point of 
law propoſed to it. See SENATE. 

The /enatus-conſulta made a part of the Roman law, when 
paſſed. They were depoſited in the temple of Ceres, under 
the cuſtody of the ædiles, and at laſt carried, by the cenſor, 
to the temple of Liberty, and put up in an armory called 
tabularia. See CIVIL Law. 


SENEGA. See the article GUM /enega. 
SENESCHAL, SENESCALLUSs, a name anciently uſed for 


a ſteward or majordomo; formed from the German find, 
houſe or family, and ſcalc, ſervant. See Major pomo. 
Thus the ſeneſchal of a lord or a baron, is his ſteward or 
bailiff, who holds his courts, and manages his demeſne lands: 
ſub-ſeneſchal, his under ſteward. 


High ſeneſchal of England, is the high ſteward of England: 


high Jeneſchal del hotel du Roi, the ſteward of the king's 
houſhold. 805 

The ancients uſed the term ſeneſcallus indifferently with that 
of dapifer, whence we are ſure it ſignifies Herwvard. See 
STEWARD and DAPIFER. 


ſacrifice : but that prince, in lieu thereof, appointed, that | SENNA. See the articles SENA and DiasENNa. 104 


each ſenator, ere he took his place, ſhould offer wine and | SENOPLE. See the article SINOPLE. | 4 
incenſe on the altar of the god in whoſe temple they were | SENSATION, the act of perceiving external objects, by | 
met; and take an oath, that he would give his vote accord- | means of the organs of ſenſe. See SENSE and PERCEep- 


ing to his conſcience. 
Halicarnaſſeus, and other authors, mention it as a great 
defect in the authority of the Roman ſenate, that they had 
none under their command, to execute their orders. Hence 
the leaſt tribune had it in his power to obſtruct their decrces ; 
and hence it is, that when they gave their orders to the 
conſuls, and prætors, they did it with a kind of ſubmiſſion, 
ſt is ita videtur; if they think fit. | 
SENATOR, a member of a ſenate. See SENATE. 

There were two orders, or degrees, among the Roman nobi- 
lity that of the ſenators, and that of the knights : after the 
wo, came the people. —The firſt hundred ſenators were ap- 
pointed by Romulus, and called patres, fathers.—Upon the 
union with the Sabines, Romulus, or as others ſay, Tul- 
lus, added a ſecond hundred, called patres majorum gentium, 
to diſtinguiſh them from a third hundred added by the elder 

arquin, and called patres minorum gentium, fathers of the 
wer rank, See PATREs, and CONSCRIPT. 

he number of ſenators was not fixed: in the time of Grac- 
chus they were 600 ; during the civil wars, they were re- 


75 to $00. Julius Cæſar augmented that number to 800 
L. II. 


f 


TION, 

To conceive the manner wherein ſenſatien is effected; ob- 
ſerve, that all the organs conſiſt of little filaments, or nerves 
which have their origin in the middle 'of the brain, are dif- 
fuſed thence throughqut all the members which have any 
ſenſe, and terminate In the exterior parts of the vody : that 
when we are in health, and awake, one end of theſe neryes 
cannot be agitated or ſhaken, without ſhaking the other ; 
by reaſon they are always a little ſtretched ; as is the caſe of 
an extended chord, one part of which cannot be ſtirred 
without a like motion of all the reſt, 

Obſerve, further, that theſe nerves may be. agitated two 
ways; either at the end out of the brain, or that in the 
brain.—lf they be agi:ated from without, by the action of 
objects, and their agitation be not communicated as far as 
the brain; as frequently happens in ſlecp, when the nerves 
are in a ſtate of relexation ; the ſoul does not then receive 
any new ſenſation.—But if the nerves happen to be agitated 
in the brain, by the flux of the animal ſpirits, or any 


other cauſe ; the ſoul perceives ſomething, ti-ough the parts 


of thoſe nerves, that are out of the brain, diffuled through 
110 | the 
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the ſeveral parts of the body, remain at perſect reft : as like- 
wiſe is frequently the caſe in ſleep. 
Laſtly, obſerve, that experience tells us, we may ſometimes 
ſeel pain in parts of the body that have been entirely cut 
off; by reaſon the fibres in the brain correſponding to them, 
being agitated in the ſame manner as if they were really 
hurt; the foul feels a real pain in thoſe imaginary parts. 
All theſe things ſeem to ſhew, that the ſoul reſides immedi- 
ately in that part of the brain wherein the nerves of all the 
organs of ſenſe terminate : we mean, it is there it perceives 
all the changes that happen with regard to the objects that 
cauſe them, or that have been uſed to cauſe them ; and, 
that it only perceives what paſſes out of this part, by the 
mediation of the fibres terminating in it. See NERVE, 
FiBRE, SOUL, BRAIN, SENSORY, &c. 
"Theſe things premiſed, it will not be difficult to explain 
how ſenſation is performed: the manner whereof may be 
conceived from what follows, When the point of a needle, 
tor inſtance, is thruſt againſt the hand, that point ſtirs and 
ſeparates the fibres of the fleſh ; which fibres are extended 
from that place to the brain, and when we are awake, are 
in ſuch a degree of tenſion, as that they cannot be ſtirred 
without ſhaking thoſe of the brain, If then the motion of 


the fibres of the hand be gentle, that of the fibres of the | 


brain will be ſo too; and if the firſt be violent enough to 
break any thing in the hand, the laſt will be ſtronger and 
more violent in proportion.—In like manner, if the hand 
be held to the fire; the little particles of the wood it throws 
off in great numbers, and with a great deal of violence, 
ſtriking againſt theſe fibres, and communicating a part of 
their agitation thereto ; if the action be moderate, that of 
the extremities of the fibres of the brain correſponding to 
thoſe of the hand, will be moderate likewiſe : if it be vio- 
lent enough to ſeparate any of the parts of the hand, as it 
happens in burning; the motion of the fibres in the brain 
will be proportionably more violent. —This is what befals 
the body, when objects ſtrike upon it.— We are now to 
conſider how the mind is affected. 

The mind, we have obſerved, reſides principally, if we may 
be allowed to ſay fo, in that part of the brain where all the 
fibres of the nerves terminate. It attends here, as its ſen- 
ſory, or office, to look to the preſervation of all the parts of 
the body ; and, of conſequence, muſt be here advertiſed of 
all the changes that happen, and muſt be able to diſtinguiſh 
between thoſe agreeable to the conſtitution of the body, and 
thoſe hurtful thereto. Any other abſolute knowledge, with- 
out a relation to the body, were uſeleſs. — Thus, though all 
the changes in our fibres, do, in reality, conſiſt in motions, 
' which ordinarily only differ as to more and leſs; it is neceſ- 
ſary the ſoul ſhould conſider them as changes eſſentially 
different 3 for though in themſelves they differ but very lit- 
tle, yet, with regard to preſervation of the body, they are 
to be looked on as eſſentially different. | 
The motion, for inſtance, which cauſes pain, frequently dif- 
fers exceedingly little from that which occaſions a pleaſing 
titillation : it is not neceſſary there ſhould be an eſſential 
difference between theſe two motions ; but it is neceſſary 
there be an effential difference between the pain and the 
tickling, which thoſe two motions occaſion in the ſoul ; for 
the agitation of the fibres, which accompanies the titillation, 
informs the ſoul of the good ſtate of the body, that it is 
able to reſiſt the impreſſion of the objects, and that it need 
not apprehend its being hurt: but the motion which occaſi- 
ons pain, being ſomewhat more violent, is capable of break- 
ing ſome of the fibres of the body; wherefore it is neceſ- 
ſary the ſoul be advertiſed hereof by ſome diſagreeable ſenſa- 
tion, that it may provide againſt it. 

- Thus, though all the motions which paſs in the body only 
differ in themſelves, as to more or leſs, yet, when conſider- 
ed with regard to the preſervation of life, they may be ſaid 
to be eſſentially different: for this reaſon it is, that the foul 
does not perceive the ſhakes, or motions themſelves, which 
objects excite in the fibres of the fleſh: it would be uſeleſs 
to perceive them ; and ſhe would never be able, thence, to 
learn whether the objects were capable of doing hurt or 
good. But ſhe perceives herſelf affected with /en/ations, 
which differ eſſentially, and which ſhewing preciſely the 
qualities of the objects, as they regard the body, make her 
perceive diſtinctly, whether or no thoſe objects are capable 
of hurting it. | 
In effect, from a ſtrict examination of the ſeveral ſenſes, it 
appears, that ſenſible objects act no otherwiſe upon the body, 
for the producing of ſenſatian, than by exciting a change in 
the extreme ſurface of the fibres of the nerves : the quality 
of which change depends on the figure, bulk, hardneſs, 
and motion of the object; ſo that according to all appear- 
ance, the moſt different objects, which ſhould agree in theſe 
four circumſtances, would produce the ſame ſenſation. 

From the various texture of the object, the diverſity of the 
nerve affected, the different fabric of the organ of ſenſe, 
the different place in the medulla of the brain where the 
nerve ariſes, and the different degree of motion wherewith 
the action of the object is applied, ariſe various ſenſations, 
and ideas, in the mind ; none of which repreſent any thing 


Internal SENSES, are powers, or determinatio 
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in the action of the object, or in t Fo 

And yet the ſame aQtion 2 the = rex of the or 

organ, always produces the ſame ſenfatic jt on the ood 

ſame ideas neceſſarily follow the ſame diſpoſit apt e 

ſenſible organ, in the ſame manner as if the is of the lame 

were the natural and neceſſary effect of 5 © Perceived, 
organ. See IDEA, KNOWLEDGE, c. e action on the 

SENSE, a faculty of the foul, whereby i : 

. 3 Vit perceiye 
objects, by means of ſome action or impreſſt S external 
certain parts of the body, called organs of nfs Made n 
you. by them to the ſenſory, See SNS T io den. | 

0 | EN. 
Some uſe the word ſenſe in a greater lati 
a faculty whereby 1 ſoul Land wages free 5 
jects, either conveyed to it from without, b 4 of oh. 
of objects themſelves, or excited within b V 525 © preſſion 
the ſoul on the ſenſory itſelf. dome effort of 
Under which notion, ſenſe becomes diſtinguj ; 
kinds, external and . : correſponding 3 into two 
ral manners wherein the images of the objects wt FO lere. 
occaſioned, and preſented to the mind, viz. Fe avel, are 
ately from without, or from within ; that is either b 
we commonly call the five external ſenſes, Vage 7 whar 
Sc. or by the internal ones, imagination, memo b ſeeing, 
tention ; to which ſome add hunger and thirſt . 
But as theſe internal ſenſes are not ordinarily conf dered j 
the notion of ſenſes, nor implied under the word | 1 
are thus only denominated by analogy; we ſhall Lua wy 
to be further conſidered, under their reſpectiye * 

1 ee e Mx Mok v, Oc. N 
xternal SENSES, or, ſimply, the SEN SES, in the' 
ſignification, are the NR whereby the dal aper 
takes cognizance of external objects: the means, we 4 
both on the part of the mind, and of the body. . 

The means, on the part of the mind, are always the ſame; 

it being one and the ſame faculty, whereby we fee be 5 
Sc. — be means, on the part of the body, are A 
as different as are the objects we are concerned to —_ 
for the being, and well-being of the animal, being the a 
nature had in view in giving him any perception of external 
bodies; by this, the meaſure and manner of that perception 
is regulated : and we have ſo many ways of perceiving — 
of perceiving ſo many things, as the relation we bear to 
external bodies renders neceſſary for the preſervation, Sc. 
of our being. | | 
Hence thoſe ſeveral organs of ſenſe, called qe, ear, mſe, pa- 
late, and the univerſal one cutis; each of which is 10 diſs 
poſed as to give ſome repreſentation and report to the mind 
of the ſtate of external things, the nearneſs, . 
hurtfulneſs, and other habitudes; and each of them a dif 
ferent one, according to the degree, and immediateneſß, Cc. 
of the danger, or conveniency, And hence the ſeveral ex- 
erciſes of thoſe organs, hearing, ſeeing, ſmelling, taſting, 
and feeling. See ORGAN, Ec, 
A late excellent author gives us a more ingenious, extenſive, 
and philoſophical notion of. ſenſe. —On his principle, ſenſe is 
defined, a power of perception, or, a power of receiving 
ideas; if what is abſolutely paſſive may be properly called a 
power. See POWER and FACULTY. 

On ſome occaſions, inſtead of power, he chuſes to call it, 

a determination of the mind to receive ideas.— The ideas 
thus perceived, or raiſed in the mind, he calls ſenſations, 
See IDEA and SENSATION, 
Senſe, he conſiders, either as natural or moral: and the na- 
tural, either as external or internal: though the diſtribution 
is chiefly founded on the common ways of conceiving ; fo, 
in reality, they appear to be all natural, and neceſlary: 
ſome reaſons, however, for the diſtinction, will be ſhewn 
under the ſeveral articles thereof. : 

External SENSEs, then, are powers of perceiving ideas, upon 
the preſence of external objects. On ſuch occaſions, i 
find the mind is merely paſſive, and has not power direct 
to prevent the perception, or idea, or to vary it at its rey 
tion; as long as the body is continued in a ſtate fit to be 
acted upon by the external object. 
W hen two perceptions are intirely different from each = 
or agree in nothing but the general idea of ſenſation 3 ue 
power of receiving thoſe different perceptions, 15 — F 
zrent ſenſes. Thus ſeeing and hearing denote the di ry 
powers of receiving the ideas of colours, and ſounds. f 
though colours, as well as ſounds, have vaſt difference © 
mongſt themſelves ; yet is there a greater agreement am ; 
the moſt oppoſite colours, than between any colour f 
ſound : and hence all colours are deemed perceptions o 


ſame ſenſe. 3 

All "I ſenſes ſeem to have theit diſtinct "Ty 
except feeling, which is, in ſome degree, diffuſed ove 
whole body. See ORGAN and . of the mind) 


ne it 


either immedi. 


to be pleaſed with certain forms, and ideas, 
our obſervation, in objects perceived by 
Of theſe there are two different ſpecies, 
different objects of pleaſure, viz. pleaſur 
forms of natural things, and pleaſurable or 


diſtingui 
bl b or beautiful 
beautiful 272 


SEN 


i characters of rational agents: whence the internal ſenſes 


. iviſible into natural and moral; though what we 
ot win natural ſenſe, our author calls ſimply, and by 
way of eminence, the internal ſenſe. * 

In reflecting on our external ſenſes, We plainly lee, that our 

rceptions of pleaſure, and pain, do not depend directly on 
dur will. Objects do not pleaſe us according as we incline 
they ſhould : the preſence of ſome objects neceſſarily pleaſes 
us, and the preſence of others as neceſſarily diſpleaſes us; nor 
can we, by our will, any otherwiſe procure pleaſure, or 
avoid pain, than by procuring the former kind of objects, 
and avoiding 'the latter, By the very frame of our nature, 
the one is made the occaſion of delight, and the other of 
diſlatisfaction. In effect, our ſenſitive perceptions are plea- 
fant, and painful, immediately, and without any knowledge 
of the caſe of this pleaſure and pain, or of the manner how 
they excite it, or are occaſions of it, or without ſeeing to 
what further advantage, or detriment, the uſe of ſuch ob- 
jects might tend. Nor would the moſt accurate knowledge 
of theſe things vary either the pleaſure, or the pain, of the 
| the ſenſible ; or might raiſe a diſtinct Joy, from pro- 
ſpect of further advantage in the object, or averſion, from 
apprehenſion of evil, There is ſcarce any object, which 


rception; however it might give a rational pleaſure diſtinct | 


SEN 


manners of ſenſation; ſee Eve; EAR, Nos, c. 


Pliny obſerves, that of all the ſenſes, feeling and taſting are 
thoſe which man enjoys in the greateſt perfection.— As to 
ſeeing, he is excelled by the eagle, Ic. as to ſmelling, by 
the vulture, &c. and as to hearing, by the mole, even when 
hid under ground. Nat. Hift. lib. 10. 

The ſenſes have been ſometimes found greatly ſharpened and 
improved by diſeaſes: Mr. Boyle mentions a gentleman, 
who, during a diſtemper he had in his eyes, had his organs 
of ſight brought to be ſo ſenſible, that when he waked in 
the night, he could, for a while, plainly ſee and diſtinguiſh 
colours, and other objects; and the fame author gives an in- 
ſtance of another perſon, who, after getting half-fuddled 
with claret, if he waked in the night, could ſee, for ſome 
time, to read a moderate print. | | 
Grimaldi affirms, that ſome women of Megara were able, 
by their eyes alone, to diſtinguiſh between eggs layed by 
black hens, and thoſe by white ones. Grimald. de Lum. 
& Col. | 

In the Philoſoph. Tranſ. Ne. 312. we have an account of 
Dan. Fraſer, who continued deaf and dumb, from his birth 
to the 17th year of his age; when, upon recovering from a 
fever, he perceived an uneaſy motion in his brain, after 
which he began to hear, and, by degrees, to ſpeak, 


— 


our minds are employed about, but is conſtituted the neceſ- | SENSIBLE Horizon, \ HORIZON. 
ſary occaſion of ſome pleaſure or pain. Thus we ſhall find | SENSIBLE point, See the articles e PoI Nr. 
ourſelves pleaſed with a regular form, a piece of architecture, | SENSIBLE gualities, QUALITY. 


or painting, a compoſition of notes, a theorem, an action, SENSITIVE or SENSIBLE /ou/, the foul of brutes, or 


an affection, a character; and we are conſcious that this 
pleaſure naturally ariſes from the contemplation of the idea 
then preſent to the mind, with all its circumſtances, though 
ſome of thoſe ideas have nothing of what we call ſenſible 
perception in them; and in thoſe which have, the pleaſure 
ariſes from ſome uniformity, order, arrangement, imitation 
and not from the ſimple ideas of colour, or ſound, or mode 
of extenſion ſeparately conſidered. 
It ſeems hence to follow, that when inſtruction, education, 
or prejudice of any kind, raiſe any deſire or averſion toward 
an object; this delire, or averſion, is founded on an opinion 
of ſome perfection, or deficiency, in thoſe qualities, for 
perception whereof we have the proper ſenſes. Thus, if 
beauty be defired by one who has not the ſenſe of ſight; the 
defire muſt be raiſed by ſome apprehended regularity of figure, 
ſweetneſs of voice, ſmoothneſs, ſoftneſs, or ſome other quality 
perceivable by the other ſenſes : without relation to the ideas 
of colour. IS 
The only pleaſure of ſenſe, which our philoſophers ſeem to 
conſider, is that which accompanies the ſimple ideas of ſen- 
ſation ; but there are vaſtly greater pleaſures in thoſe complex 
ideas of objects, which obtain the names of beautiful and 
_ harmonious. —The power, then, whereby we receive ideas 
of beauty, and harmony, has all the characters of a ſenſe. 


It is no matter, whether we call theſe ideas of beauty and | 


harmony, perceptions of the external ſenſes of ſeeing and 


hearing, or not: we ſhould rather chuſe to call theſe ideas | 


an internal ſenſe, were it only for the convenience of diſtin- 

guiſhing them from other ſenſations of ſeeing and hearing, 

which men may have without perception of beauty and har- 
mony. See PLEASURE, BEAUTY and Harmony. 
Moral SENSE, is a determination of the mind, to be pleaſed 


with the contemplation of thoſe affections, actions, or cha- 


raters of rational agents, which we call god or virtuous. See 
Mok AL. 

This moral ſenſe of beauty, in actions, and affections, may 
appear ſtrange at firſt view: ſome of our moraliſts them- 
ſelves are offended at it in my lord Shaftſbury, as being ac- 
cuſtomed to deduce every approbation, or averſion, from 
rational views of intereſt, Our gentlemen of good taſte can 
tell us of a great many ſenſes, taſtes and reliſhes for beauty, 
harmony, imitation in painting and poetry; and may we 
not find, too, in mankind, a reliſh-for a beauty in charac- 
ters, in manners? The truth is, human nature does not ſeem 
to have been left quite indifferent in the affair of virtue, to 
form to itſelf obſervations concerning the advantage or diſ- 
advantage of actions, and accordingly to regulate its conduct. 
The weakneſs of our reaſon, and the avocations ariſing from 
the infirmity and neceſſities of our nature, are ſo great, that 
very few of mankind could have framed thoſe long deduc- 
tions of reaſon, which may ſhew ſome actions to be, in 
the whole, advantageous, and their contraries pernicious. 
The author of nature has much better furniſhed us for a vir- 
tuous conduct, than our moraliſts ſeem to imagine; by al- 
moſt as quick and powerful inſtructions, as we have for the 
preſervation of our bodies: he has made virtue a lovely 
form, to excite our purſuit of it, and has given us ſtrong 
affections, to be the ſprings of each virtuous action. See 

IRT VUE. 

For the general manner wherein our SENSE“S act; or, more 
properly, the manner wherein we become ſenſible, that is, 
perceive external objects; ſee SENSATION, 
or the particular SENsEs, or, more properly, the particular 
manners wherein we become ſenſible, by the particular or- 
Lark ſee HEARING, SEEING, SMELLING, &c. 

e ſeveral organs of SENSE, miniſtring to the ſeveral 


that which man is ſuppoſed to have in common with brutes. 
See SOUL. | 

It is thus called, as intimating its utmoſt faculty, to be that 
of ſenſation ; or, perhaps, becauſe it is ſuppoſed to be mate- 
rial, and to come under our ſenſes. 

My lord Bacon aſſerts, that the ſenſible or brute ſoul, is 
plainly no more than a corporeal ſubſtance, attenuated by 
heat, and thus rendered inviſible; or a kind of aura or va- 
pour partly of an aerial, and partly a fiery nature; endued 
with the ſoftneſs of air, to be fit to receive impreſſions, and 
with the vigour of fire, to communicate its action; fed 
partly with oily matters, and partly with aqueous ones; in- 
cloſed in the body, and in the more perfect animals, princi- 
pally in the head; moving along the nerves ; and reſtored 
and repaired by the ſpirituous blood of the arteries. Bac. de 
Augment. Scient. lib. IV. See LIP E. 


SENSITIVE plants, a ſpecies of plants, called by the ancients 


eſchynomenous, and by us ſenſitive, living or mimic plants, as 
giving ſome tokens of ſenſe. See Æs c HYNOMENOs. 

"Theſe are ſuch whoſe frame and conſtitution is ſo nice and 
tender, that at the touch, or leaſt preſſure of one's hand, 
they will contract their leaves and flowers, as if ſen/ible of 
the contact. = | | | 
Botanic writers mention many kinds hereof ; ſome of which 
contract with the hand, or a ſtick ; others with heat, others 
with cold.—The truth is, many, if not moſt, vegetables ex- 
pand their flowers, down, &c. in warm, ſun-ſhiny weather, 
and again cloſe them towards evening: or in rain, &c. eſpeci- 


ally at the beginning of flowering, whilſt the ſeed is yet young 


and tender: as is very evident in the down of dandelion, &c. 
and in the flower of the pimpernel, the opening and ſhutting 
whereof are the country-man's weather-wiſer ; whereby, 
Gerard ſays, he foretels what weather ſhall follow next day : 
for if the flowers be cloſe ſhut up, it betokens rain and foul 
weather; if they be ſpread abroad, fair weather. Ger. Herb. 
lib. II. See SEMINAT10N. 


SENSORY, SENSORIUM commune, the ſeat of the common 


ſenſe ; or that part or place where the ſenſible ſoul is ſuppoſed 
more immediately to reſide. See SoUL and SENSE, 


The /en/ory is ſuppoſed to be that part of the brain wherein 


the nerves from all the organs of ſenſe, terminate: which is 


generally allowed to be about the beginning of the medulla 


oblongata: Des Cartes will have it in the conarion, or pineal 
gland. See CON ARION. 

Sir Iſaac Newton deſcribes the ſenſory of animals as the place 
to which the ſenſible ſpecies of things are carried through 
the nerves and brain, that they may be there perceived 4 


their immediate preſence to the ſoul.— The organs of ſenſe 


are not for enabling the ſoul to perceive the ſpecies of things, 


in its ſenſory: but only for conveying them thither. See 


SENSE and ORGAN. 
The ſame great author conſiders the univerſe, as the ſenſory 
of the godhead. See Gor, UNIVERSE, NATURE, e. 


SENTENCE, in law, doom a judgment paſſed in court by 


the judge, upon ſome proceſs either civil, or criminal. See 
Ju po and JuDGmMENT. | | 

Sentences are either definitive, interlocutory, contradictory, &c. 
There are ſentences of abſolution, excommunication, &c. 


Superior Judges either confirm or annul the ſentences of infe- 
rior ones. See APPEAL, 


Three conformable SENT ENCEs, tres SEN TEN TIX conformes : 


in the Romiſh eccleſiaſtical law, it is allowed to appeal 
three times; ſo that there muſt be three conformable ſentences 
ere the deciſions of the judges can take effect. Ihe firſt 
degree of juriſdiction is in the biſhop's official: from him an 
appeal lies to the metropolitan ; and from the metropolitan 

| to 


Apa *— N — — 
— . — . . ˙ I 


to the primate, or immediately to the pope. If the appeal 
come from the metropolitan to the pope, the pope is obliged 
to delegate judges in partilus; and then if the three ſentences 
paſſed in theſe three ſtages be conformable, there is no further 


SENTENCE, in grammar, denotes a period; or a ſet of words 


. firſt is affected. See Noun and VERB. | 


members does the ſentence contain; which are to be diſtin— 


finite verbs: and that this is the caſe in all conjunct /enten- 


SENTENCE, is allo uſed in rhetoric and poetry, for a ſhort, 


8E N 


appeal: but if one of them annul another, new judges are 
to be required of the pope for a fourth ſentence; and thus 
they ſometimes proceed to a ſixth, or ſeventh ſentence.— 
Such a number of juriſdictions is found infinitely prejudicial } 
to the public, and vexatious to private perſons. 


comprehending ſome perfect ſenſe, or ſentiment of the mind. 


See PE RIO. | in pe 
tj SENTIMENTS, in poetry, and particularly dramati 


Every ſentence comprehends at leaſt three words. See PRo- 
POSITION, | 

The buſineſs of pointing, is to diſtinguiſh the ſeveral parts 
and members of ſentences, ſo as to render the ſenſe thereof 
the cleareſt, apteſt and fulleſt poſſible. See PUNCTUATION, 
In every ſentence there are two parts neceſſarily required; a 
noun for the ſubject, and a definite verb : whatever is found 
more than theſe two, affects one of them, either immedi- 
ately, or by the intervention of ſome other, whereby the 


Again, every ſentence is either {imple or conjunct: a fmple 
ſentence is that conſiſting of one ſingle ſubject, and one finite 
verb.—A conjunct ſentence contains ſeveral ſubjects and finite 
verbs, either expreſly or implicitely, 

A ſimple ſentence needs no point, or diſtinction; only a pe- 
riod to cloſe it: as, A good man loves virtue for itſelf, —In 
ſuch a ſentence, the ſeveral adjuncts affect either the ſubject 
or the verb in a different manner. Thus the word good, ex- 
preſſes the quality of the ſubject, virtue the object of the ac- 
tion, and, for 7tſelf, the end thereof ——Now none of theſe 
adjuncts can be ſeparated from the reſt of the ſentence : for 
if one be, why ſhould not all the reſt? And if all be, the 
ſentence will be minced into almoſt as many parts as there 
are words. 

But if ſeveral adjuncts be attributed in the ſame manner ei- 
ther to the ſubject or the verb, the ſentence becomes conjunct, 
and is to be divided into parts. 

In every conjunct ſentence, as many ſubjects, or as many 
finite verbs as there are, either expreſly, or implied, ſo many 
diſtinctions may there be. Thus, Ay hopes, fears, joys, 

ains, all centre in you and thus Cicero, Catilina abiit, ex- 
ceſſit, evaſit, erupit.— The reaſon of which pointing is obvi- 
ous; for as many ſubjects or finite verbs as there are in a 
ſentence, ſo many members does it really contain. When- 
ever, therefore, there occur more nouns than verbs, or con- 


trariwiſe, they are to be conceived as equal. Since, as every 


ſubject requires its verb, ſo every verb requires its ſubject, 


wherewith it may agree: excepting, perhaps, in ſome figu- 


rative expreſſions. 
Indeed, there are ſome other kinds of ſentences which may 


be ranked amongſt the conjunct kind, particularly the abſo- | 


lute ablative, as it is called: Thus, Phy/zctans, the diſeaſe once 
diſcovered, think the cure half wrought : where the words, di/- 
eaſe once diſcovered, are equivalent to, when the cauſe of the 
diſeaſe is diſcovered, So alſo in nouns added by appoſition ; 
as, The Scots, a hardy people, endured it all; fo alſo in voca- 


tive caſes, and interjections; as, This, my friend, you muſt | 
allew me: And, What, for heaven's ſake ! would he be at? 


The caſe is much the ſame, when ſeveral adjuncts affect ei- 
ther the ſubject of the ſentence, in the verb, in the ſame man- 
ner; or at leaſt ſomething, whereby one of them is affected: 
as, A goed, wiſe, learned man, is an ornament to the commons-- 


wealth : where the ſeveral adjectives denoting ſo many quali- | 


ties of the ſubject, are to be ſeparated from one another.— 
Again, when I ſay, Your voice, countenance, geſture terrified 
him: the ſeveral nominative caſes denote ſo many modes of 
the verb, which are likewiſe to be diſtinguiſhed from each 
other. The caſe is the ſame in adverbs; as, He behaved 
himſelf modeſtly, prudently, virtuoufly.—In the firſt example, 
the adjuncts immediately affect the ſubject; in the third, 
the verb; in the following one, another adjunct: as, 7 ſaw 
a man loaden with age, ſickneſs, wounds, 
Now, as many ſuch adjuncts as there are, ſo many ſeveral 


guiſhed from each other, as much as ſeveral ſubjects, or 


ces, appears hence, that all theſe adjuncts, whether they be 
verbs or nouns, &c. will admit of a conjunction copulative, 
whereby they may be joined, together. But, where-ever 
there is a copulative, or room for it, there a new member 
of a ſentence begins. — For the other partitions, c. of ſenten- 
ces, ſee COLON, SEMICOLON, PERIOD, 


pithy remark, or reflection, containing ſome ſentiment of 
- uſe in the conduct of lite, Sce APOPHTHEGM, ADAGE, 
PROVERB, c. SN any 
Such are, Diſcite juſtitiam moniti, & non temnere dives ; or, 
A teneris eng multum eſt, &c. 
Sentences, father Boſlu obſerves, render poems uſeful ; and, 
beſides, add I know not what luſtre and ſpirit, which 
picaſes. But there is no virtue which is not accompanied 


p 


| 
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SENTINELS®, CENTINEL, or SENTRY, in war 


SEPIUM, SEPIZ 05, or te/ta, 


too . philoſophical an air; and fink it into a king 
that is leſs fit for the majeſty of a poem, than 4 praviey 


a learned man, and the quaintneſs of a do i ſtudy of 
thoughts not only contain, but infpire, a 4 Such 
ca 


dom, which is directly oppoſite to the paff m Wi 
them, both in the hearers and in the N it cool; 
affectation of ſpeaking ſentences, leads a perf, Lattly, the 
arid impertinent ones ; inſtances whereof we Kee to fling 
dance, in Seneca's tragedies. —Petronius bon, In abun. 
authors, to diſguiſe their ſentences, that they OO it tg 
glaring: above the thread or ground of the die mot ſtand 


ELLIPSIS. COUrſe, 8. 


the thoughts which the ſeveral perſons exprek; : C, are 
they relate to matters of opinion, paſſion, bu un beter 


like. See THOUGHT. S Or the 


ments are to the manners, what thoſe are to the fable 5 


MANNERS. 
In the ſentiments, regard is to be had to na 
lity 3 3 for inſtance, muſt ſpeak. as a mar. 
lover as a lover; a hero as a hero.— The fours man; 2 
great meaſure, are to ſuſtain the character. See En in 
TER, Dic riox, HERO, c. TARAC. 
vate ſoldier taken out of a corps de garde of 2 pri- 
placed in ſome poſt to watch any approach of the i Mm 
to prevent ſurprizes ; and to ſtop ſuch as would pas _ 
orders, or without diſcovering who they are. = 

*The word is modern: it is not long ſince they ſaid, 7, ; 

the ſcout, in the ſame ſenſe as we now fay, 7 pA e un 

&c. Menage derives the word @ /entiends, from ele, 
Sentinel perdu, is a ſentinel placed at ſome very advanced id 
dangerous poſt, whence it is odds he never returns 95 
PER Du. | 8 
The /entinePs word, when he challenges, is. I, ; 

1 L FFV . 
SEPARABLE modes. See the article Mop. 
SEPARATE affection. Sce the article AFFECTION, 
Penultimate of the SEPARATE. See PEN ULTIMATE. 
SEPARATION, in navigation, the fame with what ye 
more uſually call departure. See DEPARTURE, 
SEPARATION of man and wife, Sce Divorce, 

Waters of SEPARATION. See the article War, 
SEPARATISTS, a religious ſect in England, denominated 
from their ſetting up a ſeparate church, in oppoſition to 
that eſtabliſhed by law. See DISSENT ERS, &. 
At preſent, ſeparatiſts, is rather the name of a collection of 
ſects, than of any particular one; but nearer their original 
there was that agreement among them, that one name 
ſerved them all. Their diviſion into preſbyterians, Anabap- 
tiſts, independants, Sc. is a modern thing. See Noxcox- 
FoRM IST, PRESBYTERIAN, Oc. 
The ſeparatiſis, Hornius tells us, Hiſt. Eccl. are ſuch as un- 
der Edward VI. Elizabeth and James I. refuſed to conform to 
the church of England: and who were firſt called puritans, 
then ſeparatiſts, and laſtly nonconformiſis. See PURITAN, 
The tirſt leader of the ſeparatiſis, was Bolton; who, upon 
quitting the party he had formed, was ſucceeded by Roben 
Brown, from whom the ſeparatiſts were called Brawnjts, & 
name they long retained : though Brown himſelf deſerted 
the ſect, and, in imitation of Bolton, abjured his errors, 
See BRoWN IST. | ” 
He was ſucceeded by Barrow, who was hanged at the inſti 
gation of the biſhops :. their fourth chief was Johnſon, Who 
| ſet up a church at Amſterdam ; which afterwards divided into 
ſeveral ſecs, at the head of one whereof was Johnſon's bro- 
ther, who excommunicated him, and was reciprocally excom- 
municated by him. Soon afterwards, a fifth, named Smith, 
erected a like church at Leyden, but it dwindled away after 
his death: and /eparatiſm was brought very low, when Ro- 
binſon appeared, and raiſed its head, —He ſoſtened the 00g 
ma's of Brown, and ſet on foot a good underſtanding among 
them; but was not able to unite the whole ſect. P wo 
them till adhered to the rigid opinions of their old " 
Brown, and part of them followed Robinſon. The br of 
tained the old name of ſeparatiſis, the latter aſſumed ber 
ſemi-ſeparati/ts, and at length degenerated into __ — 5 
which is the name whereby they are now uſually Ca 
both in New and Old England. See IN DEPENDA® Ts, 
Hornius mentions another order of ſeparatifts, called {fe 
ſeparatiſts, that is, ſeparatiſis and a half. * wo an 
theſe to be a diſtinct ſect; others, the fame With, Ur 
ſeparatiſts : for it is added, that the ſemi-ſeparatiſs 


wiſts and tie 
" taki m between the Browniſts ae. 
pretence of taking a medium b n the Browni 


church of England, went further even than dee 
themſelves, and under the name of ſeparati/'s des 


into ſeparati/ts and a half. 


„ic a wbite, 
cuttlefiſn bone Fo * of Fs 


wing on the bac 
be calcined by the ſun. 
iefly uſed in medicin 


| ſpongy, teſtaceous ſubſtance, gro 
cuttle-fiſh ; and ſeeming almoſt to 
It is rough and abſterſive, and ch 


dentrifice. 


e 454 


with ſome dangerous vice. Too many ſentences give a poem 
2 | 


14 iz anticuity, were incloſures, or rails, made of 
oy PLS fins yg they went in, to give their votes, 
* aſſemblies of the Romans. See OvIL IA. Tae 
* EMBER, the ninth month of the year, recKone 
SES January; and the ſeventh, from March: whence 1 
= vis. from ſeptimus, ſeventh. See MonTH an 
Mig i is month the name 
ſenate would have given this mont 
N N but that emperor oppoſed it: the emperor 58 
= n gave it his own name Germanicus : the ſenate under 
ko Pius gave it that of Antoninus: Commodus gave 
1 hi ſirname Herculeus ; and the emperor Tacitus, his own 
3 Tacitus, But theſe appellations are all gone into 
HT EMVIR, in 74 5d See QUINQUEvVIR, QUIN- 
EPpULo, &c. = 
The bi ſometimes uſe the word ſeptemvirate, for the 
ſever. electors of the empire. See ELECTOR. 3 
SEPT ENT RIO“, or SEPTENTRIONES, e Ys 
a nothern conſtellation of ſtars, more uſually calle wrſa mi 
nor, or the little bear; and by the people, Charles's warn. 


e URSA minor. a 5 
K. The word is formed from the Latin, ſeptem, ſeven; and trio 


nes, bullocks, which, in the ancient conſtellation, were 
cd to the plough. : 
SEPT Ran 10, in Sagas, the ſame with north ; thus 
called from the ancient conſtellation e one of whoſe 
ſtars is the pole-ſtar. See Nok TH, PoLE-STH AR, c. 
Hence alſo SEP TENTRIONAL, SEPTENTRIONALIS, ſome- 
thing belonging to the north; as quan aer. ſings, ſepten- 
trional parallels, &c. thoſe on the northern fide of the 
tor. 5 
SEPT IER or SETIER, a French meaſure, differing ac- 
cording to the ſpecies of the things meaſured. See ME a- 
SURE, For liquors, the ſeptier is the ſame thing with the 
chopine or half-pint. See CHoPIx R. 5 
For dry meaſure, the ſeptier is very different, in different 
places and different commodities; as not being any veſſel of 
meaſure, but only an eſtimation of ſeveral other meaſures. 
At Paris, the ſeptier of wheat conſiſts of two mines, the 
mine of two minots, and the minot of three buſhels. See 
BUSHEL, 3 ; 
Twelve ſeptiers make the mine. — The ſeptier of oats is dou- 
ble that of wheat. | ; 
SEPTIZON, SEPTI1ZONI1UM, in the ancient architecture, 


mily of the Antonines; which Aur. Victor tells us, was built 
in the tenth region of the city of Rome: being a large inſu- 
lated building, with ſeven ſtages or ſtories of columns. 
The plan was ſquare ; and the upper ſtories of columns fall- 
ing back much, rendered the pile of a pyramidal form; ter- 
Ra minated a-top, with the ſtatue of the emperor Septimius Se- 
| verus, who built it. ns 
N= It had its name ſeptizon, ſeptizoium, from ſeptem and zona, 
| 9. d. ſeven zones or girdles, by reaſon of its being girt with 
* | ſeven rows of columns. 5 e 
0 Hiſtorians make mention of another ſeptizon, more ancient 
than that of Severus, built near the Thermæ of Antoninus. 
SEPT UAG ESIMA X, in the calendar, denotes the third 
| ſunday before lent ; or before quadrageſima; as quinquageſi- 
den ma is the next before quadrageſima, then ſexageſima, and 
= Feptuageſima being all days appropriated by the church to 
acts of penance and mortification, by way of preparation for 
the devotion of the lent enſuing. See QUADRAGEsSIMA. 
* It is ſuppoſed by ſome to take its name from its being about 
70 days before Eaſter : pope Teleſphorus firſt made it a feaſt 
day, and appointed lent to commence from it. See Lew. 


d into | The laws of king Canutus ordained a vacation from judica- 
nas ture, from ſeptuageſima to quindena pa ſcbæ. See Quinqua- 

0 GESIMA, From ſeptuageſima to the octaves after Eaſter, 
wn marriage is forbidden by the canon-law. 


SEPTUAGINT X, LXX, or the SE VENTY, a term famous 
among divines and criticks, for a verſion of the Old Teſta- 
ment, out of Hebrew into Greek, performed by ſeventy- two 


Jewiſh interpreters, in obedience to an order of Ptolemy Phi- 
ladelphus. See BIBLE. | 


\ maſt | The word is formed from the Latin, /eptuaginta, ſeventy. 


he ancients, till Jerom's time, univerſally believed, that 
chat the ſeventy were inſpired perſons, not mere tranſlators ; 
la grounding their belief on a fabulous hiſtory of this verſion, 


choſe ſix doctors out of each tribe for this office, which made 
the number of ſeventy-two; and that theſe being ſhut up, 
each in his ſeveral cell, each tranflated the whole; and with- 
out ſeeing what any of the reſt had done, they were all found 
to agree to a letter. : 
Corowlepy of the SEPTUAGINT, or SEVENTY, is an account 
ot the years of the world, very different from what is found 
_—_ m the Hebrew text, and the vulgate; making the world 1466 
7 Fears older than it is found in theſe latter. See AGE, CHRo- 
NOLOG Y, EPOCHA, & 
ol i = ks are much divided, as to the point of preference. 
7 'us prefers the account of the ſeventy: and If, Voſſius 


ma | 
ine 51 I ” 51108) for it.— The two lateſt and moſt ſtrenuous 


4 white, 


EPT& 


a term almoſt appropriated to a famous mauſoleum of the fa- 


given by Ariſteas: who tells us, that the high-prieſt Eleazer, 


advocates, are father Pezron, a Bernardine, and father le 
ien, a Dominican; the firſt of whom defends the chro- 
nology of the ſeptuagint, and the latter that of the Hebrew 
text. 
SEPT UM, in anatomy, a term literally ſignifying an inclo- 
ſure or partition; applied to ſeveral parts of the body, which 
ſerve to ſeparate one part from another. : ; 
SEPTUM lucidum, or pellucidum, is a partition ſeparating the 
two upper ventricles of the brain ; thus called, as being 
tranſparent. See BRAIN. 3 
SEPTUM medium, or cordis, is a ſeparation between the two 
ventricles of the heart.— It is about a finger thick, fleſhy, 
and of the ſame ſubſtance with the heart itſelf; conſiſting of 
muſcular fibres, which aſſiſt it in its motions. Some have 
imagined it to be petforated with a great number of holes; 
but miſtakenly. See HEART and VENTRICLE, 
SEPTUM tranſverſum, is the ſeparation of the two bellies, or 
venters, called alſo diaphragm. See DIAPHRAGMA. 
SEPTUM zariun, the partition of the noſtrils. See Nos. 
SEPTUM bulbi, divides the bulb of the urethra lengthwiſe, 
See URET HRA. 535 
SEPTUM gallinaginis, See Ca pur GALLINAGINIS _ 
SEPTUM clitoridis, a membranous partition running all along 
between the two corpora cavernoſa, from the glans to its 
divarication at the os pubis. See CLITORIS. 
SEPTUM auris. See the article EAR. 
SEPTUM te/tium. See the article TESTICLE. > 
SEPULCHRAL, SEPUIcHRALIS, ſomething belonging 
to ſepulchres or tombs. See SEPULCHRE. a : 
SEPULCHRAL inſcriptions are the ſureſt monuments we have 
of antiquity, See INsCRIPTION, EIT APH, MoNU- 
MENT, Oc. OED 
SEPULCHRAL lamps, are thoſe ſaid to have been found burn- 
ing in the tombs of ſeveral martyrs, and others. See 
LAMp. | 
SEPULCHRAL column, is a column erected over a tomb, with 
an inſcription on its ſhaft, See Col u MN. : 
SEPULCHRAL, or SEPULCHRALITS, is alſo the appellation 
of a ſect; thus called, from their principal error, which 
was, that by the word hell, whither the ſcripture tells us 
Jeſus Chriſt deſcended after his death, they underſtood his 
grave or ſepulchre, See HELL. 
The ſepulchrales, or ſepulchral hereticks, maintained, that 
| Jeſus Chriſt only deſcended into hell according to the fleſh 
that this hell was nothing elſe but the grave where he was 
laid, and wherein his foul could not reſt. Prateolus. 
SEPULCHRALIS pecunia, See the article PECUNIA. 


SEPULCHRE, SeeULCHRUM, a tomb, or place deſtined 


for the interrment of the dead. See INTERRMENT. 


The term is chiefly uſed in ſpeaking of the burying-places of 


the ancients: thoſe of the moderns we uſually call tombs. See 
Toms, COEMETERIUM, Ge. 
Beſides the uſual ſepulchres for the interrment, either of the 
whole body, or of the aſhes of the body burnt, the ancients 
had a peculiar kind, called cenotaphia; being empty ſepulchres, 
made in honour of ſome perſon, who, perhaps, had no burial 
at all; from a ſuperſtitious opinion, that the ſouls of thoſe 
who wanted burial, wandered an hundred years, ere they 
were admitted to paſs into the Elyſian fields. See Cx No- 
TAPH, FUNERAL, Sc. 
The pyramids were built to ſerve as ſepulchres for the kings 
of Egypt. See PYRAMID. And the obeliſks had generally 
the ſame intention, See OBELIS kK. | 
Sepulchres were held ſacred, and inviolable ; and the care 
taken thereof deemed a religious duty ; grounded on the fear 
of God, and the belief of the ſoul's immortality. Thoſe who 
ſearched or violated them, were odious to all nations, and ſe- 
verely puniſhed, 
The Egyptians called their ſepulchres, eternal houſes, in con- 
tradiſtinction to their houſes and palaces, which they called 


inns; by reaſon of the ſhort ſojourn we have in the one, in 


compariſon of the long ſtay in the other. . 
The eaſtern pilgrimages are all made with deſign to viſit 
the holy ſepulchre, that is, the tomb of Jeſus Chriſt. No- 
body enters here but bare-footed, and with a world of cere- 
monies. The Turks exact 24 crowns of each pilgrim, 
whom devotion carries to the holy /epulchre. See PII. 
GRIM, | 

St. SEPULCHRE, or the holy SEPULCHRE, gives the denomi- 
nation to an order of regular canons, anciently inſtituted in 
Jeruſalem, in honour of the holy /zpulchre. See Ca nov. 
They aſcribe their inſtitution to Godfrey of Boulogne ; who, 
they fay, upon his taking Jeruſalem in the year 1099, placed 
canons in the patriarchal church of the holy ſepulchre; which, 
indeed, is true; but then they were not regulars.—In effect, 
it was Arnoul, who, of archdeacon of the church of Jeru- 
ſalem, got himſelf elected patriarch thereof, that in 1114, 


firſt obliged his canons to live in community, and to follow 
the rule of St. Auguſtin, 


From the holy land, numbers of theſe canons were brought 


into Europe, particularly into France by Louis the younger; 
into England by king Henry; into Poland by Jaxa, a Polifh 
gentleman ; and into Flanders by the counts thereof. Fe 
But the 3 was afterwards ſuppreſſes by Innocent VIII. 
11 and 
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and its effects given to that of our lady of Bethlehem, which 
itſelf ceaſing, they were beſtowed in 1484, on that of the 
knights of St. John of Jeruſalem.—But the ſuppreſſion did 
not take place in Poland, nor in ſeveral provinces of Ger- 
many, where they ſtill ſubſiſt: their general is in Poland: 
their habit, father Helyot obſerves, was different in different 
places. 


St. SEPULCHRE, or the holy SEPULCHRE, is alſo the name | 


of a military order, eſtabliſhed in Paleſtine. 

Moſt writers who mention this order, carry its inſtitution as 
far back as the time of the apoſtle St. James, biſhop of Je- 
ruſalem, or at leaſt to that of Conſtantine ; 2 that 
Godfrey of Boulogne, and Baldwin, were only the reſtorers 
thereof: but this antiquity is chimerical. It is not even cer- 


tain, that it was founded ſo early as Godfrey of Boulogne, 


or his ſucceſſor Baldwin; though Favyn and de Belloy attri- 

bute it to this latter. 

It is certain, there was nothing but canons in the church of 

St. Sepulehre, till the year 1114; and it is more than pro- 

bable, the knights were only inſtituted upon the ruins of the 

canons 400 years after, and that by pope Alexander VI. in 

order to excite rich and noble perſons to viſit the holy places, 
by giving them the title of #nights of the holy ſepulchre, and 

to this end, inſtituting an order under that name, 'whereof 
he reſerved the quality of maſter to himſelf and his ſucceſſors. 
Leo X. and Clement VII. granted to the guardian of the 

religious of St, Francis, in the holy land, the power of mak- 

ing theſe knights; which power, firſt granted viva voce, was 

afterwards confirmed by a bull of Pius IV. 

In 1558, the knights of this order in Flanders, choſe Philip 

II. king of Spain, their maſter; and afterwards his ſon ; 

but the grand maſter of the order of Malta prevailed on him 


to reſign ; and when afterwards the duke of Nevers aſſumed | 


the ſame quality in France, the ſame grand maſter, by his 
intereſt and credit, procured a like renunciation of him, and 
a confirmation of the union of this order to that of Malta. 
See MALTA. 
SEPULCHRI pretium. See the article PRETIUM. 
SEQUEL, SEQUELA, in logic, a conſequence drawn from 
ſome preceding propoſition, See CONSE QUENCE and Con- 
cLyunon - 
As, if I ſay, The human ſoul is immaterial ; and therefore im- 
mortal, the laſt member of the ſentence is a ſeguel of the 
firſt, 

SEQUENCE, in gaming, a ſeries or ſet of cards immedi- 
ately following each other in the ſame ſuit, or colour. 

We ſay, a ſequence of four cards, of five, &c.—At picquet, 
theſe are called tierces, quarts, quints, &c, See PICQUET. 

SEQUESTRATION, SEQUESTRATI®, in common law, 
the act of ſeparating a thing in controverſy, from the poſſeſ- 
fion of both parties, till the right be determined by courſe 
of law. 

This is of two forts ; voluntary and neceſſary. 

Joluntary SEQUESTRATION, is that which is done by conſent 
of both parties. r | 

Neceſſary SEQUESTRATION, is that which the judge doth by 

his authority, whether the parties will, or not. 

SEQUESTRA TION, in the civil law, is the act of the ordinary, 

_ diſpoſing of the goods and chattles of one deceaſed, whoſe 
eſtate no man will meddle with, | 
A widow is alſo faid to ſeque/ter, when ſhe diſclaims having 
any thing to do with the eſtate of her deceaſed huſband. 
Among the Romaniſts, in queſtions of marriage, where the 
wife complains of impotency in the huſband, ſhe is to be ſe- 
queſtered into a convent, or the hands of matrons, till the 
proceſs be determined. | 

SEQUESTRATION, is alſo uſed for the act of gathering the 
fruits of a benefice void, to the uſe of the next incumbent. 
In the time of the civil wars, ſeguęſtration was uſed for a 
ſeizing of the eſtates of delinquents, for the uſe of the com- 
monwealth, 8 

SEQUINX, Zecnin, ZEccnino, a gold coin ſtruck at 
Venice, and in ſeveral parts of the grand ſcignior's ſtates, 
particularly Cairo; which laſt are called Turkiſh ſequins, or 
cherifs. See Colin and Money, _. | 

* Ablancourt derives the word from cizicum, or cizicenicum ; 
as ſuppoſing the /equiz firſt ſtruck at Cizicum : Menage, from 
the Italian ⁊ecchind, of xecca, the name of the mint at 
Venice. 
At Conſtantinople, the ducats ſtruck in ſeveral parts of Ger- 
many, are called Hungarian ſequins, See DUCAT, 
The value of theſe ſequins is different; thoſe of Venice ex- 
ceeding thoſe of Turkey and Germany, by one fifteenth. 
In the Eaſt-Indies the difference is ſtill more ſenſible : the 
Venetian ſequin being current for four rupees, and fix peſſas, 
or 9s. 4d. ſterling, and the Turkiſh ſequin, only for four ru- 
pees, or 9s. 

SERAGLIO, among the Levantines, the palace of a prince, 
or lord. See PALACE. | 
At Conſtantinople, they ſay, the ſeraglio of the embaſſador 
of England, of France, &:c.—The word is originally Per- 

ſian, where it has the ſame ſignification. 

The SERAGI1O is uſed by way of excellence for the palace of 
the grand ſeignior at Conſtantinople, where he keeps his 
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court, and where his concubines are lodged, ang , 
youth are trained up for the chief poſts of the Wikre the 
It is a little triangle about two miles round empire, 
the city, at the end of the promontory Chro Within 
called the ſeraglio point. — The buildings run WU Jeras, now 
of the hill, from whence are gardens that rea * he top 
of the ſea.— The outward appearance, d eh to the e 
not beautiful, in regard r ol 
, egard the architecture is irres S, | 
cahtoned out into ſeparate edifices and apartme ular, being 
ner of pavillions and domes. No ſtranger has n g 
admitted to the inmoſt parts of the ſeragliz, ever yet been 
The old ſeraglio is the place where the emyerg,” 
treſſes are kept. | ned. 
Balzac obſerves, that the ſeraglio at Conſtanting 8 
a copy of that which Solomon anciently built = es 1s only 
for his wives and concubines. Jeruialem, 
SERAPH, or SERAPHIN, in the hierarchy of 
ſpirit of the firſt, or higheſt rank. See Ax GBI ry a a 
ARCHY, IER- 
The ſeraphs, or rather ſeraphim, make that cl 
ſuppoſed to be the molt inflamed with divine love be of. 
nearer and more immediate attendance on the thr, from: 
communicate their heat to the inferior, and remoter dt oo 
Hence their name, which is formed from th 2 
root, W, to burn, inflame. | e ley 
_ RAPHICK, ſomething belonging to the 
ERAPH. 
Mr. Boyle has a treatiſe of ſeraphict love, 1. e. of iv 
or the love of God, OY N love, 
In the ſchools, St. Bonaventure is called th; ; 
from his abundant zeal and fervour. See <4 any din, 
St. Francis, founder of the Cordeliers and Franciſcan. : 
called the ſeraphicł father, in memory of a viſion he fi . 
mount Alverna, after a faſt of forty days, accompanied wit 
many other ſeverities: when, falling into an ecſtaſy aps 
a ſeraph glide rapidly from heaven upon him; which oo 
preſſed on him certain ſtigmata or marks, repreſentin 0 
wounds which the nails and the ſpear made in our ue 
body, at his crucifixion, See FRANCIScAx. g 
SERAPHIM. See the article SERA PAH. 
SERENADE, SERENAT A, a kind of concert given in the 
= "qi by a gallant, at his miſtrefs's door, or under her 
window, 
Sometimes it conſiſts wholly of inſtrumental muſick; ome. 
times voices are added; and the pieces compoſed or played 
on theſe occaſions, are alſo called ſerenades. | 
We do not know whence the word ſhould be derived, unleß 
from the French, /erein, the dew falling in the night-time, 
SERENA gutta, in medicine, the ſame as amaurofis, See 
GUTTA ſerena and AMAUROSIS. 
SERENE, SERENvUs, a quality or title of honour given to 
certain princes, and chief magiſtrates of republicks, Se 
TiTLE and QuaLITY. 
The king of England is ſtiled, the maſt ſerene: the ſame term 
is alſo applied to the doge of Venice. —The pope, and the fi- 
cred college writing to the emperor, to kings, or the doge, 
give them no other title but that of t ſerene. Indeed the 
Venetians ſet the title of ſerenity above that of highnels, Se 
HiGHNESS. | 
In 1646, Wicquefort obſerves, there was a claſhing be- 
tween the courts of France and Vienna ; becauſe the em- 
peror refuſed the king of France any other title than tht 
of ſerene, —Biſhops anciently were addreſſed under the tits 
of ſerene. | 
The kings of France of the firſt and ſecond race, ſpeaking 
of themſelves, uſe no other quality, but notre ſerentte. 
emperor gives no other title to the king of England, nor 
even to any other king, excepting the king of France, Th 
king of Poland, and other kings, give it to the electors 
The emperor, writing to the electors or other princes of the 
empire, only uſes the term dilection; but in treating with 
them, uſes electoral ſerenity to the electors; and ducal ſermi 
to the other princes. See ELECTOR, &c. 
SERGE, in commerce, a woollen quilted ſtuff, | 
on a loom with four treddles, after the manner of rateens 
and other ſtuffs, that have the whale. See Nerz e 
The goodneſs of ſerges is known by the quilting, & tak 
cloths by the ſpinning, See CLOTH. _ 3 
Of ſerges there are various kinds, denominated — Hy 
the different qualities thereof, or from the places v rf . 
are wrought.— The moſt conſiderable is the Lm 2 
now highly valued abroad, particularly in THOR 
the manufacture is carried on with good ſucceſs, un 
title of ſerge fagon de Londres. 5 
eee e SER GES. For wool, the oy ei 
choſen for the warp, and the ſhorteſt for the Wool. * 
ther kind is uſed, it is firſt ſcoured, by putting it ed of 
of liquor, ſomewhat more than luke-warm, comp-" 15 
fter hab. 
three quarts of fair water, and one of urine. s 
ſtayed long enough therein to diſſolve, an " den ped 
greaſe, &c. it is ſtirred briſkly about with a W * mung 
taken out of the liquor ; drained and waſhed in 
water; dried in the ſhade ; beaten w. 
rack, to drive out the coarſer duſt and filth; 
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als of angels 


ſeraphim. $ 
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ich the hands. Thus far prepared, it is greaſed with | door, whilſt the band of penſioners ſtand foremoſt, and make 
wi , 


clean : he war a lane for the king; as they alſo do when the king goes to 

: d the longeſt part, deſtined for the warp, 85 y g got | 
—_ 4 9 125 combs, Fries in a little furnace for the | the houſe of lords. ; 8 
combe There are four others created in the ſame manner; one, who 1 


urpoſe.— To clear off the oil again, the wool is put in a 


f ith ſoap melted therein : 
mpoſed of hot water, wit p melted 

Fn hal taken out, wrung, and dried, it is ſpun on 
2 ge ſhorter wool, intended for the woof, it is only 
carded on the knee, with ſmall fine cards, then ſpun on the 
wheel, without being ſcoured of its oil.—Note, the thread 
for the warp is always to be ſpun much finer, and better 
twiſted, than that of the woof. = 
The wool, both for the N and the woof, being ſpun, 
and the thread divided into IKains 3 that of the woof is put 
on ſpools (unleſs it have been ſpun upon them) fit for the ca- 
vity or eye of the ſhuttle ; and that for the warp wound on 
a kind of wooden bobins, to fit it for warping. When 
warped, it is ſtiffened with a kind of ſize, whereof, that 
made of the ſhreds of parchment 1s held the beſt; and when 
dry, 18 put on the loom. 3 

When mounted on the loom; the workman raiſing and fall- 
ing the threads . are paſſed through a reed) by means 
of four treadles placed underneath the loom, which he makes 
to act tranſverſly, equally, and alternately, one after ano. 
ther, with his feet, in proportion as the threads are raiſed 
and lowered, throws the ſhuttle acroſs from one ſide to the 
other; and each time that the ſhuttle is thrown, and the 
thread of the woof croſſed between thoſe of the warp, ſtrikes 
it with the frame to which the reed is faſtened through whoſe 
tecth the threads of the warp paſs; and this ſtroke he repeats 
twice, or thrice, or even more, till he judges the croſſing of 


the ſerge ſufficiently cloſe : thus he proceeds, till the warp is 


all filled with woof. : 
The ſerge now taken off the loom is carried to the fuller, 


who fulls, or ſcours it, in the trough of his mill, with a 


kind of fat earth, for the purpoſe, firſt purged of all ſtones | 


and filth. After three or four hours ſcouring, the fuller's 
earth is waſhed out in fair water, brought, by little and lit- 
tle, into the trough, out of which it is taken when all the 
earth is cleared : then, with a kind of iron pincers, or ply- 
ers, they pull off all the knots, ends, ſtraws, &c. {ticking 
out on the ſurface, on either ſide : then return it into the 
fulling trough, where it is worked with water ſomewhat 
more than luke-warm, with ſoap diſſolved therein, for near 
two hours. It is then waſhed out, till ſuch time as the water 
becomes quite clear, and there be no ſigns of ſoap left: then 
it is taken out of the trough, the knots, &c. pulled off, and 
then put on the tenter to dry, taking care, as faſt as it dries, 
to ſtretch it out both in length and breadth, till it be brought 
to its juſt dimenſions. When well dried, it is taken off the 
tenter, dyed, ſhorn, and preſſed. See DYING, PRES- 
SING, and SHEERING. | 
SERGEANT, or SERJEANT, a term in our law, applied 


attends the lord chancellor; a ſecond, the lord treaſurer ; a 
third, the ſpeaker of the houſe of commons, and a fourth, 
the lord mayor of London, on ſolemn occaſions. 
They have a conſiderable ſhare of the fees of honour, and 
travelling charges allowed them, when in waiting, viz. five 
ſhillings per day, when the court is within ten miles of Lon- 
don, and ten ſhillings when twenty miles off London: they 
are in the lord chamberlain's gift. | 
SERGEANT, or SERJEANT, in war, is an inferior officer in 
a . of foot, or troop of dragoons; armed with a hal- 
bard, and appointed to ſee diſcipline obſerved, to teach the 
ſoldiers the exerciſe of their arms, to ſee due diſtances kept, 
to order, ſtraiten, form ranks, files, c. See OFFICER. 
SERGEANTY, or SERJEANTY, a ſervice anciently due 
to the king for lands held of him; and which could not be 
due to any other lord. See TENURE and SERVICE. 
It is divided into grand and petty /ergeanty. 
Grand SERGEANTY, is where one holds land of the king by 
ſervice which he ought to do in his own perſon ; as to bear 
the king's banner, or ſpear, aſſiſt at his coronation, or do 
ſome office in his court. | 


Petit SERGEANTY, is where a man holds land of the king to 


yield him yearly ſome ſmall thing towards his wars; as a 
ſword, dagger, bow, ſpurs, &c. | 
Coke, on Littleton, tells us, that Sir Richard Rockeſly held 
lands at Seaton, by grand ſergeanty, to be vantrarius regis, 
1. e. the king's fore-footman, when he went into Gaſcogne, 
till he had worn out a pair of ſhoes of the price of four- 
pence, „ 
By the ſtatute, 12 Car. II. all tenures of any honours, ma- 
nors, lands, &c. are turned into free and common ſoccage; 
but the honorary ſervices of grand ſergeanty are thereby con- 
tinued. See TENURE. 
SERIES, a continued ſucceſſion of things in the ſame order, 
and which have ſome relation or connection with each other. 
See CLASS, ORDER, c. | | 
Medals are formed into ſuites or ſeries's, both with regard to 
the metal, and to the ſubject. The different metals of me- 
dals, conſtitute three different ſeries's, in the cabinets of the 
curious; we mean, as to the order and arrangement of the 
ſeveral medals.— The gold ſeries, for inſtance, of imperials, 
amounts to about 1000 or 1200; that of ſilver may amount 
to 3000; and that of copper, in all the three ſizes, great, 
middle, and ſmall, to 6 or 7000.—Of theſe, the ſeries of 
middle copper is the moſt compleat and eaſily formed, as it 
may be brought down to the fall of the empire in the weſt, 
and the time of the Palzologi in the eaſt. | 
The ſeries's of medals are uſually formed from the ſide called 
the head - in the firſt claſs, is diſpoſed the ſeries of kings: 


rm do ſundry offices —SERGEANT at law, or of the cif, is the] in the ſecond, that of Greek and Latin cities; in the third, 

fi- higheſt degree taken in the common law, as that of doctor the Roman conſular families; in the fourth, the imperial; 0 

ge, is in the civil law, See DEGREE and Doc Tor, in the fifth, the deities: to which may be added a fixth 

the Sergeants were anciently called ſervientes ad legem, and ſery;-| ſeries, conſiſting of medals of illuſtrious perſons. } 

der entes narratores: Mr. Selden adds, that they were alſo called There are allo ſeriess of modern medals: that of the popes | 
doclores lis; though others are of opinion, that the judges only commences from Martin V. in 1430. From that time | 

he- are, more properly, the doores legis, and fergeants, the ba- we have a ſeries of papal medals, tolerably compleat, to the 

em- chelors of law. —Spelman obſerves, that however a ſergeant number of 5 or 600.—One might likewiſe have a ferie of 

that may be richer than all the doctors of the commons, yet a emperors from Charlemaign ; provided one took in the cur- | 

title doctor is ſuperior in degree to a ſergeant ; for the very name] rent coins: but, in practice they commonly commence with | 
of a doctor is magiſterial, but that of a ſergeant miniſterial. | Frederick II. in 1463.—The ſeries of kings of France is 

Ming Hence the doctors are ſeated and covered when they plead; the moſt numerous and moſt conſiderable of all the mo- | 

The but the ſergeants ſtand uncovered at the bar, excepting for | dern kings. See ME DAL. J 5 0 


„ Het their coif, SERIES, in algebra, denotes a rank or progre . | 
The | As theſe are ſuppoſed the moſt learned and experienced ; ties, e e or decreaſing in ſome eee 3 | 

(tors. there is one court appropriated to plead in by themſelves, in its progreſs, approaching till nearer and nearer ſome | 

of the | which is the common-pleas, where the common law of ſought value, is called a converging ſeries; and if infinite] 

7 with England is moſt ſtrictly obſerved. —But they are not prohi- continued, becomes equal to that quantity : whence its uſual 


erent bited pleading in other courts, where the judges (who muſt appellation of infinite ſeries. See CONveERGING. & | 
firſt be ſergeants) call them brothers. See Cour and Thus 34+ & & 2, Ec. make a ſeries, which 2 con- | 
CoMMON-PLEAs. — .| verges, or approaches to the value of 1, and infinitely con- 
They are called by the king's mandate, or writ, directed to | tinued, becomes equal thereto. See INFiniTE, APPROX1- 


them; commanding them to take upon them that degree, | MAT1on, Qc. 


Qured 
teens 
„ Ec. 
that df 


by a day aſſigned. 
Out of theſe, one is made the king's ſergeant (more may be) 
to plead for him in all cauſes, eſpecially treaſon. 

zERGEANT at arms, is an officer appointed to attend the per- 
on of a king, to arreſt traitors, and perſons of quality of- 
tending, and to attend the lord high-ſteward, when he ſits 
in judgment on any traitor. 
Oi theſe by ſtatute there are not to be above 30 in the realm. 
— There are now eight at court, at 1001. per annum ſalary 
each: they are called the king's ſergeants at arms, to diſtin- 
guiſn them from others: they are created with great cere- 
mony; the perſon kneeling before the king, his majeſty lays 


tie mace on his right ſhoulder, and ſays, Riſe up, ſergeant 


at arms, and eſquire, for ever,—They have, beſides, a patent 

ior the office, which they hold for life. 

1 _ their attendance in the preſence-chamber, where 

pan of gentlemen-penſioners wait; and receiving the 
g at the door, carry the maces before him to the chapel- 


The doctrine and uſe of infinite ſeries's, one of the greateſt 
improvements of the preſent age, we owe to Nic. Mercator 
of Holſtein, who, however, ſeems to have taken the firſt 
hint of it from Dr. Wallis's arithmetick of infimtes,—[It 
takes place principally in the quadratures of curves ; where 
as we frequently fall upon quantities, which cannot be ex- 
preſſed by any preciſe definite numbers, ſuch as is the ratio 
of the diameter of a circle to the circumference ; we are 
glad to expreſs them by a ſeries, which, infinitely continu- 
ed, is the value of the quantity required. See CI RCI E 
QUADRATURE, c. : 


Nature, origin, and uſe of in finite SERIESs's.— Though arith- 


metic furniſh us with very adequate and intelligible expreſſi- 
ons for all rational numbers, yet it is very defective as to 
irrational ones; which are infinitely more numerous than 
the other; there being, for inſtance, an infinity of them 
between 1 and 2. Were it now required to find a mean 
proportional between 1 and 2, in rational numbers, which 


alone 
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alone are clearly intelligible, (the root of 2 being certainly 
a very obſcure idea) we could ſtill approach nearer and nearer 
to the juſt value of the quantity required, but without ever 
arriving at it: thus, if for the mean proportional between 1 
and 2, or the root of 2, we firſt put 1, it is evident we have 
not put enough; if we add 3 we put too much, for the 
ſquare of 1 ＋E is greater than two. If then we take away 
3, we ſhall find we have taken away too much, and if we 
return , the whole will be too great: thus may we pro- 
ceed, without ever coming at the juſt quantity ſought. — 


Theſe numbers thus found, and thoſe found after the ſame | 


manner to infinity, being diſpoſed in their .natural order, 
make what we call an infinite ſeries, See NUMBER and 
SURD. 
Sometimes the ſeries's do not proceed by alternate additions 
and ſubtractions, but by ſimple additions, or an infinity of 
ſubtractions; according to the poſition of the firſt term. 
In all theſe infinite ſeries's it is viſible, that as all the terms 
are only equal to a finite magnitude, they muſt be ſtill de- 
creaſing ; and it is even convenient that they be ſo, as much 
as poſſible, that one may take only a certain number of the 
firſt terms for the magnitude ſought, and neglect all the 
reſt, | 
But it is not irrational numbers only, that are expreſſed in 
rational ones, by infinite ſeries's, Rational numbers them- 
ſelves may be expreſſed in the ſame manner: 1, for inſtance, 
being equal to the ſeries 1 4 5 Cc. but there is this diffe- 
rence between them, that whereas irrational numbers can 
only be expreſſed in rational numbers, by ſuch ſeries ; ra- 
tional ones need no ſuch expreſſion, 
Among infinite ſeries's, there are ſome whoſe terms only 
make a finite ſum ; ſuch is the geometrical progreſſion z 4 35 
c. and in general, all geometrical, decreaſing progreſſions : 
in others, the terms make an infinite ſum ; ſuch is the har- 
monical progreſſion 2 3 4 5, Sc. See HaRMoNiIcaL. It 
is not that there are more terms in the harmonical, than in 
the geometrical progreſſion, though the latter has no term 
which is not in the former, and wants ſeveral the former 
has ; ſuch a difference would only render the two infinite 
ſums unequal, and that of the harmonical progreſſion the 
reateſt : the cauſe lies deeper. 
F rom the received notion of infinite diviſibility, it follows, 
that any finite thing, e. gr. a foot is a compound both of 
finite and infinite: finite, as it is a foot; infinite, as it con- 
tains an infinity of parts, into which it is diviſible, —[f 
theſe infinite parts be conceived, as ſeparated from one ano- 
ther, they will make an infinite ſeries, and yet their ſum 
only be a foot ; only, no terms are to be here put, but ſuch 
as may, diſtinct from cach other, be parts of the ſame finite 
whole: now this is the caſe in the geometrical, decreaſing 
ſeries 4 4 8 &c. for it is evident, that if you firſt take 3 of 
a foot, then 4+ of what remains, or +4 of a foot, then x of 
what remains, or gr of a foot; you may proceed to infinity, 
{till taking new decreaſing halves, all diſtin from each 
other, and which all together only make a foot, 
In this example, we not only take no parts but what were 
in the whole, diſtinct from each other; but we take all that 


were there; whence it comes to pals, that their ſum makes 


the preciſe whole again: but, were we to follow the geome- 
trical progreſſion 4 5 , &c. that is, at firſt take + of a foot, 
and from what remains g of a foot, and from what ſtill re- 
mains 2, of a foot, &c. it is true, we ſhould take no parts but 
what were diſtinct from each other in the foot ; but we 
ſhould not take all the parts that were there, ſince we only 
take the ſeveral thirds, which are leſs than the halves ; of 
conſequence, all theſe decreaſing thirds, though infinite in 
number, could not make the whole; and it is even demon- 
ſtrated, that they would only make half, —In like manner, 
all the fourths decreaſing to infinity, would only make one 
third, and all the hundredths, only the ninety-ninth part: 
ſo that the ſum of the terms of an infinite ſeries decreaſing 


geometrically, is not only always finite, but may even be lels | 


than any finite quantity that can be afligned, | 
If an infinite decreaſing ſeries expreſs parts which cannot 
ſubſiſt in the whole, diſtinctly from each other; but ſuch, 
as to take their values, we muſt ſuppoſe the ſame quantity 
taken ſeveral times, in the ſame whole; then will the ſum 
of theſe parts make more than a whole, nay, infinitely 
more; that is, the ſeries will be infinite, if the fame quan- 
tity be taken an infinity of times. — Thus, in the harmoni- 
cal progreſſion x f 4, Cc. if we take 3 of a foot, or 6 
inches, then 3 4 inches, it is evident we cannot take further 
+ of a foot, or 3 inches, without taking 1 inch more than 
was left in the toot. Since then the whole is already ex- 
hauſted by the three firſt terms, we can take no more of 
the following terms, without taking ſomething already 
taken: and, ſince thoſe terms are. infinite in number, it 
is very poſſible that the ſame finite quantity may be repeated 
an infinite number of times, which will make the ſum of 
the ſeries infinite. 
We ſay poſſible; for though of two infinite 2 the one 
may make a finite ſum, and the other an infinite; it is true, 
that there may be ſuch a /ertes, where the finites, having 
exhauſted the whole, the following ones, though infinite in 


_— 


To find a SERIES expreſſing a quantity ſought, 


SER 


number, ſhall only make a finite ſum ; and 
it is demonſtrated, by the laws of geomet 
that there are ſeries's, whoſe ſums are leſs 
nay, infinitely leſs ; it follows, that there 
ſeries's which make infinitely more, 
There are two further remarks neceſſary to h 
ries's in general. 19. That there are ſome 
a certain number of terms, all the other term 

nite in number, become each a cypher. No though ing. 
dent, that the ſum of theſe /erigs's is finite 15 5 
they having ny an appearance,of Iinfinicy calily 

29, That the ſame maghitude may be expreſſe 13 
ſeries s; and may be expreſſed both by en er 
may be found, and by another, whole jun, Wiole ſum 
found. TTY 0 gh cannot be 
Geometry does not labour under the ſame difficult. 
metick : it expreſſes irrational numbers exact! in ai. 
needs not have recourſe to infinite ſeries's, Th. N MS, and 
of a ſquare, whoſe {de is. I, is known to be the * © diagonal 
2.— But, in ſome other caſes, geometry itſelf n © root of 
like embarraſs; there being ſome right lines, wh * the 
be expreſſed otherwiſe than by. an infinite 2 cannot 
lines, whoſe ſum cannot be found : of which ot imallr 


: kind 
right lines equal to curves; ſ e en ME the 
g q 3 ſo that in leeking, for inſt 0 


a right line equal to the circumference of a Cc 
that the diameter being 1, the line backs en. 2 8 ind, 
+, plus 2, minus 3, plus 5, &c. See ECTIFICAri 2 
As to the finding of an infinite ſeries to expreſs 8 
ſought ; Mercator, the firſt inventor of the method, dig. 
by diviſion : but Sir If. Newton and M. Leibnitz, h. 12 
proved the doctrine very conſiderably: the firſt finding > 
ſeries by the extraction of roots, and the ſecond b 2 : : 
ſeries preſuppoſed. 8 


5 in e 

ical pr 4 
r 

than hes 


muſt likewit. : 


by djuifim,— 
poſe a ſeries required to expreſs the ewe 
ac. Divide the dividend by the diviſor, as in commo 
arithmetick; continuing the diviſion till the quotient ler 
the order of the progreſſion, or the law, according to which 
the terms proceed to infinity: ſtill obſerving the rules gf 
ſubtraction, multiplication, and diviſion, about the chans- 
ing of the ſigns. —The proceſs carried on, the quotient 1 
b—bc+-be? bis 
be found = — — — Oc. in infinitum. 
„„ &* 
Theſe four or five terms thus found, both the quotient and 
manner of the diviſion ſhew, that the quotient conſiſts of 
an infinite ſeries of terms, whoſe numerators are the powers 
of c, whole exponents differ from the number of the order 
by unity, whole denominators are the powers of a, and their 
exponents equal to the number of the order of the terms, 
E. gr. In the third term, the power of c is the ſecond in 
the numerator ; and the power of à the third in the deno- 
minator. | | 
Hence, 19. If ? —= 1 and @ = 1 ſubſtituting this value for 
that, we have, in that quotient I c-, &\, to ink- 
I 


nity, Wherefore = I- ce, Cc. in infin- 
tum. 1 | 

If then, ſecondly, the terms in the quotient continually de- 
creaſe, the ſeries will give a quotient as near the truth a 
poſſible. —E, gr. If b=1, c=1 and 4 n; tueſe values 


ſubſtituted in the general ſeries, or the diviſion performed a 
I 


= — 2 _ 


1 


in the general example; we ſhall find 5 

| | 2+1 | 
bm £ + 4— 4148, Cc. Suppoſe then, the ſer 
to be broke off in the tourth term ; there will be a deficien- 
cy: but it will be leſs than 32. If it be broke off in the 
ſixth, there will be a deficiency, but that leſs than 128+ The 
further therefore the ſeries is continued, the nearer it apr 
proaches to truth, but never arrives at it. 
| "F 


After the like manner we find 4 
| - | 1 


1 
272 — — 45 Se. in infinitum + = — 
7 
| | : 
* . 0 1 SS 
of, — 246, Cc. in infinitum l - == 5 
＋1 


62 Cc. in infinitum. This is a conſtant law, whereby al 
fractions, whoſe numerator is unity, may be expre 1 
infinite ſeries's e thoſe ſeriess being all geometrical prog! ] 
ons, decrealing in ſuch manner as that the numerator Þ, 
ways unity ; and the denominator of the firſt _ he 
is alſo the exponent of the ratio, differs by unity 1 
denominator of the fraction to be reſolved. 3 
If the terms of the quotient be continually increa 5 5 
ſeries recedes ſo much the farther from the poo on 
continued longer; nor does it ever become yy agen Jet 
quotient, unlels it be terminated, and have the laſt rel 


added under its ſign. E. gr. Suppoſe ; 
: tient 


SER 


_ term, 1 exceeds 3 by an exceſs of 4; two terms rl 
ſhort by #3 three terms exceed by 2; four fall ſhort by 7", 


ec. If the /eries be ſuppoſed to terminate in—8 ; then 


„ 1244-8 -K. But 1— 2 4—8 
I 


172 
— Therefore, 


= — =. Sup- 


f : thi Il 3 
. - 3 5 - 
eneral ſeries to terminate in — c; then WI 
poſe the g . DS Fakes 


00 
1 0 


eee ar 
Ie I+c 
To find an infinite ſeries by 


tractin of roots, 5 
7 * 1 in finite ſeries by 
| preſuppoſed ria 
To extract the roots of Py See 3 EXTRACTION of roots. 


»rfinite ſeries, 
inf / See the article REVERSION. 


. SERIES. 
00G Us, SERMOLOGUE, an eccleſiaſtical book 


compoſed of ſermons, or homilies of popes, and other perſons 
of eminence and ſanctity, formerly read at the feaſts of the 
confeſſors, the Purification, All Saints, and on every day from 
Chriſtmas to the octave of the Epiphany. See HomILy, 
SERMON, uneral. See the article FUNERAL. | 
SERMONES, the title which Horace gives his ſatyrs. See 
the article SATYR. 
Criticks are divided about the reaſon of the name : the opi- 
nion of father Boſſu ſeems beſt grounded. A mere obſer- 
vance of feet, and meaſure, ſuch as we find in Terence, 
Plautus, and in Horace's ſatyrs, he thinks, is not ſufficient 
to conſtitute verſe, to determine the work to be poetical, or 
to diſtinguiſh it from proſe : unleſs it have ſome further air, 
or character of poetry; ſomewhat of the fable, or the ſub- 
lime. See POETRY. 
Hence it is, that Horace calls his ſatyrs, proſe, ſermones.—His 
odes have quite another air, and are therefore called, poems, 
carmina. See POEM, PROSE and VERSIFICATION. 
SERMONIUM, in old records, a kind of interlude or hiſ- 
torical play, which the inferior orders of clergy, aſſiſted by 
boys, c. uſed to act in the body of the church, ſuitable to 
the ſoleninity of ſome feſtival or high proceſſion day. 
This is ſuppoſed to have been the origin of the modern dra- 


ma. See COMEDY. 
SERON of. almonds, is the quantity of two hundred weight ; 


— 


QUADRATURE of the 
circle. 


of aniſe-ſeeds, from 3 to 400; of | caſtle-ſoap, from 200 and | 


a half, to 300 and 3 quarters. 
SEROSITY, in medicine, an aqueous liquor, or lympha, 
found in the blood and other humours. See LYMPHA. 
Degori defines it, a ſharp, bilious juice, approaching nearly 
the nature of blood; but which, being extravaſated, does 
not coagulate like the blood. See SERUM. 
Diſorders of the ſpleen are attended with /ero/itzes : the kid- 
neys help to purge off ſeroſities. 
SERPENS, in aſtronomy, a conſtellation in the northern 
hemiſphere, called more particularly ſerpens ophiuchi. 
The ſtars in the conſtellation ſerpens, in Ptolemy's cata- 
logue are 17; in Tycho's 19; in the Britannic catalogue 
50. The longitudes, latitudes, magnitudes, &c. whereof 
are as follow. 


ill be fonnd 1—2|4—8+16—64--128, Sc. 


Names and ſituations of the N Longitude Latitude = 
ſtars. 5 North. c 
ES 8 1 2 
m 7 38 45 16 00 82 7 
8 42 0716 21 30:7 
10 33 31]22 10 00,6 7 
Inform. preceding the neck and head 12 04 0817 50 23.6 
of the ſerpent | 12 30 0019 27 Tj 
: | 
| 13 17 0418 32 06,6 
10 ol 94129 59 11 07 | 
14 26 37017 or 48.7 
9 57 2032 58 55,6 
14 45 1820 07 026 
10 | 
| 6 17 27 5416 
Firſt of three under the jaw ay: " 1 5 1 1 7 
= in firſt bend of the neck 14 co 3528 54 23 3 
reced, in 2d bend of the neck 17 35 18118 17 38.6 
i 1153 1535 48 446 
5 | 
14 36 42]28 31 oo 7 
Middle under the jaw + po 40 4 4 + 6 4 
Third and ſubſequent 4 99 2 6 
It from the Mas h k 3 
- of the nec 15 12 31] 31 34 09 6 
Preced, ! o 
2s Lee. of the head, or in 12 51 os 38 08 21 5 
""eced, of 2 before the 2d bend „„ 
[he lucid n 18 42 5021 45 03 6 
one of the neck 2 
erior in the 2d bend 17 43 22[25 31 56/2 
en . Mt, 2o 19 46[17 39 25\6 


6 
vo 1. II. 


| That following the lucida to north, M 14 36 34|36 o2 33 


| 


| 


| 


South of O in root of the neck 


In temples, 1 ſubſequent of [7 
That without the head to north 


8 


q 


| 


A ſmall one under that 


0 
Behind 1 before oph. hand 
Subſequent before the 2d bend 
In mouth, in middle of [7 of head 
Subſequent behind the 2d bend 
That following the lucida to the ſouth 


35 | | 
North againſt the noſtrils in the (7 of 


That following preced. oph. hand 


1ſt of 3, behind oph. hind thigh 
Theſe 3 Tycho ranks am. thoſe of oph. 
South of 2 following this 


o 
North of theſe 
In laſt bend, behind oph. hand 
' Laſt but one of the tail vp 
Of three ſmall ones aan + rs 


that | | ſouth 3 38 38 33 17-24 
| 55 
Middle and ſubſequent 4 19 1 22 14 04 
: II 31 25 29 19 27 
In extremity of the tail 


Small one adjacent to this 


SERPENT, a muſical inſtrument, ſerving as a baſs to the 


North in the preceding hand 27 58 
South and ſubſequent : n 
North in the preceding knee 


110 


8 E R 


Names and ſituations of the 2. Longitude 
ſtars. 5 | 


Latitude 
North. 


M" 


— — 


0 1 H 


by Tycho reckon. the 16 oph. 18 04 56|20 34 53 


15 37 03134 21 39 
21 31 4615 51 oo 
16 21 0633 09 36 


21 37 08116 16 11 
20 27 og|21 47 38 
15 26 47137 obs 50 
21 57 13116 41 49 
19 59 22|24 O2 05 


15 11 21040 ol 39 
18 16 18132 41 18 
19 58 18|28 15 34 
18 23 0435 19 32 
17 48 2342 28 52 


the head 


40 
23 12 27 30 15 16 
23 45 5828 58 33 
21 23 3037 15 08 
22 29 5937 03 33 
29 O5 54|22 16 02 
45 | 
28 11 3128 o7 57 

17 11 07 23] 9 44 45 

2 $7 IJV410 IS £2 
16 12 46|10 08 59 


20 13 23 7 59 O05 


21 07 ov 10 32 52 
25 47 32 
I 31 03 20 31 56 
3 06 5723 29 53 


O O M M vn ow ao wy > uw Oo oO. 


11 26 30 26 54 41 
ve 11 31 48 25 13 456 
cornet, or ſmall ſhawm, to ſuſtain a chorus of ſingers in a 
large edifice. 

It has its name ſerpent, from its figure; as conſiſting of ſeve- 
ral folds or wreaths, which ſerve to reduce its length, which 
would otherwiſe be ſx or ſeven feet. 

It is uſually covered with leather; and conſiſts of three 
parts; a mouth-piece, a neck, and a tail.—It has ſix holes 
by means whereof it takes in the compaſs of two octaves. 


SERPEN TARIA, a medicinal plant, called by the anci- 


ents piſtolochia, and dracunculus ; by us popularly, ſnake-roet, 
and dragon's wort. 

The ancients were only acquainted with two kinds of this 
plant; the great and the ſmall: but ſince the diſcovery of 
America, botaniſts have added ſeveral others; as, the ſerpen- 
taria Virginiana, or Virginia ſnake-ruct : beſides that of Ca- 
nada, and that of Braſil. 

They are all ſuppoſed to be alexipharmicks, or counter: poi- 
ſons; and as ſuch are ingredients in Venice-treacle. The 
great ſerpentaria, called by the ancients dracunculus major, 
has its ſtem very ſtreight, ſmooth, and marked with red 
ſpots, like the ſkin of a ſerpent ; whence, probably, as 
much as from its virtues, it is, that it takes its name. Ats 
root is big, round and white, covered with a thin ſkin. 
The ſmaller ſerpentaria has its ſtalk much like that of the 
larger, only its leaves are like thoſe of ivy ; whereas thoſe 
of the larger are folded in one another, after the manner of 
baſtard rhubarb.— Its root is round and bulbous. 

The ſerpentaria of Virginia, called alſo colubrina Virginiana, 


aſarum Virginianum, ſerpentaria nigra, and contrayerva of 


Virginia, has its leaves green and large, almoſt in figure of 
a heart; its fruit round, and its root, which is of a very 
ſtrong aromatick ſmell, has, at bottom, an infinite number 
of long ſmall filaments, repreſenting a kind of beard. 

It was firſt brought into Europe from Virginia by the Eng- 


liſh ; where it is eſteemed a ſovereign antidote againſt the 


bite of the rattle ſnake. We are told by travellers, that this 
root not only cures the bite of the rattle ſnake, but that that 
animal flies the ſmell thereof: for which reaſon the Indian, 
and other travellers, always carry it with them on the end 
of a ſtaff, to preſent towards the ſnake, when, by chance, 
they meet it. 


y 
ERPENTARIUS, in aftronomy, a conſtellation of the 


northern hemiſphere, called alſo Ophiuchus, 
A ſculapius. See CONSTELLATION, 

The ſtars in the conſtellation ſerpentarius in Ptolemy's cata- 
logue are 29 in Tycho's 25 ; in the Britannic catalogue 69. 
The longitudes, latitudes, magnitudes, &c, whereof are as 
follow. | 
Names and ſituations of the 

ſtars. 


and anciently 


Y Longitude | Latitude. 


89 4 „„ 3 YE Fo 


ud eN 


29 10 45116 28 2o0N[3'4 
1 © 58 20[13 oo 18N[; 
Names 


SER 


SERPENTINE verſes, are ſuch as begin and end with the 
fame word. —As, | | 
| Ambo florentes etatibus, Arcades ambo. 

SERPENTINE, in chymiſtry, a worm, or pipe of copper, 
or pewter, twiſted into a ſpiral, and aſcending from the bot- 

tom of the alembick to the capital, and ſerving as a refrige- 

ratory in the diſtillation of brandy and other liquors. Fee 

REFRIGERATORY and DISTILLATION. 

SERPENTINE marble, or ſtone, a kind of marble called by 

the ancients ophites, from the Greek o@:;, ſerpent, as being | 
ſpeckled like a ſerpent's ſkin. See MARBLE and STONE. 
The ground of the ſerpentine is blackiſh ; but it is beſet with 
green and yellowiſh ſtains, ſtreaks, &c. being withal exceed- 
ing hard, precious and antique, 
"The ſcarceneſs of the ſerpentine is ſuch as only allows it to 
be, uſed by way of incruſtation.—The largeſt pieces we 
know of, are ſome tables in the compartiments of the attic 
of the Pantheon ; and two columns in the church of St. 
Laurence in Lucina at Rome. ; 


»— 


F 


Names and ſituations of the © Longitude | Latitude 1 P | 
ſtars. 8 bo 
. o U II 0 3 5 
South in the preceding leg 3 14 18] 1 36 ogN[s 
Under the ſoal of preceding foot 4 07 58] 1 42 35816 
5 
| m 28 53 05 [26 22 E 
Middle in the preceding leg 1 3 40 25] 3 16 32N[4 
North of theſe 421 260 5 14 41N[4 
In preceding heel 5 19 53] o 28 40N 5 
In the cubitus of preceding arm 1 15 38]23 35 38N[4 
10 
1 03 21027 08 34N[6 
m 29 53 4333 oo 52N{5 
2 3 23 19]19 34 17N[6 | 
South in preceding knee 4 53 5511 25 27N[3 
Informis between the legs 6 58 10] 4 28 25NJ5 6 
15 | 
3 30 28126 10 57N[j5 6 
4 17 4523 12 34N[6 
5 20 0323 11 3oN[6 
— 4 12 4130 41 18N[6 
5 38 12024 17 04N[6 
20 
5 18 15127 27 47N[5 6 
8 03 O5|11 38 ooN[5 6 
5 41 28 29 30 33N[5 
6 54 1723 35 16N|6 
8 42 16016 22 o1N[6 
2 
Preceding 65 2 in fore ſhoulder 6 17 5132 32 16N 5 
Subſequent 7 30 12131 52 20NI4 
10 09 14118 28 18N[6 
8 12 21136 42 oN 
8 38 0836 15 20N 6 
= „ 
| 42 45 I 
Againſt the hind knee 13 39 28 gh 8 15N 3 
15 28 32] 3 56 1786 
In the toes of the hind ſoot 15 43 28] 3 24 1686 5 
15 55 15 3 20 08 806 7 
35 | 
16 12 46 3 29 39 86 7 
In the back of the hind foot 16 06 17] 1 08 53 86 
Caput Herculis 11 48 4737 18 FN 3 
In the tibia of the hind leg 16 34 52] 2 04 47N[4 
17 O0 23] 1 42 28S|6 7 
40 
Bright one in the ſoal of the foot 17 oz O2 1 47 38 84 3 
17 34 531 4 54 52S[4 5 
17 43 57] 9 59 54807 
| | 18 31 16] 6 34 1286 
Preceding in heel of hind foot 18 01 324 0 53 48 845 
4 : | 
In the middle of the back 16 15 62127 20 29N}s 7 
19 00 57] O 31 20817 
Poſterior in the heel 19 09 46 0 38 18 86 
17 53 59136 28 22N[7 
Preceding of 2 following the foot 20 46 260 1 28 55N[6 
5 | 
In RET A head 18 og 32135 53 16N]2 
| 18 06 51036 27 27N[7 
In the cubitus of hind arm 20 o2 33|15 15 23N[4 
Laſt of thoſe that follow the foot 21 48 44] 1 44 45N}s 
North of 2 in poſterior ſhoulder 21 00 44|27 58 ooN[3 
35 | | 
: 21 22 4626 O1 24N|7 
South in the hind ſhoulder 22 18 32026 og 20N 3 
24 31 30] 1 24 08 85 
South in the hind hand 25 25 16113 42 45 NI 5 
| 25 46 or] 5 28 51N[7 
- - | 
Of three informes be- north 25 44 3327 51 ozN[45 
hind the poſterior >middle 25 51 19]26 24 31N[4 
ſhoulder Iſouth 26 og 1724 47 N44 
North in the poſtertor hand 26 27 33[15 18 obN[5 | 
That following middle informis 27 og 1626 03 54N[4 | 
North of hos following the head 27 47 41032 11 53N[6 
South and bright. of thoſe 27 49 43133 ol 25N] 4 
After 4 informes Cafes 28 21 39[27 26 14N 6 
lowing the ſhould. { ſubſequent ] 1 29 4926 44 36N 6 


There is alſo a foft kind of 
F ny, uſed to _ veſlels of, 
ERPENTINE column. See the arti 
SERPT grotta dei. See the article A T 
SERPIGO, in medicine, a kind of herpes, 
a tetter or ring-worm. See HERPES. » Popularly calleq 
It conſiſts of a number of very ſmall poſtule 
each. other, ſometimes in a circular form f 
and itching. It never comes to digeſtion 
without difficulty. For after it appears to 
extinguiſhed, it frequently breaks forth agal 
ſons of the year.— Ihe common people uf: 


ſerpentine Wande | 
but not in <a Germa. 


riſing cloſe to 
» WIEN great pain 
and is not Cured 
have been uite 
N at Certain 1. 


ink: but where the diſeaſe is fixed, ſom i anoint it with 
firſt applied. See LI HEN, IM PET! Pa ons lhould be 


SERRATUS, in anatomy, a name 
from their reſemblance in ſhape, to a ſaw. 8 
SERRATUS anticus minor, Which ariſes thin Four 1 
the ſecond, third, fourth, and fifth ſuperior ribs, , from 
ing obliquely, is inſerted fleſhy into the pr ar and aſcend- 
of the ſcapula, which it draws forward. It ae acoides 
reſpiration.—See Tab. Anat. (Myol.) fg. 2. » bag helps in 
SERRATUS anticus major, comes from the whole b fi 
ſcapula, and is inſerted into the ſeven true ribs oy of the 
the falſe ribs, by ſo many diſtinct portions, re reſe BEE 
teeth of a ſaw. — See Tab. Anat, (Myol.) fo. ng the 
a fig. 1. u. 42. fig. 2. u. 26. e 
E R RAT US peſticus ſuperior, ariſes by a bro f 
don, from the L ala Glens of 83 
neck, and the three ſuperior of the back e 
fleſhy, is inſerted into the ſecond, third, a 
by fo many diſtinct indentations.—See Jab. 
„I. JT, 
Theſe two help to draw the ribs upwards, | 
to right angles with the vertebræ; _ mans, _ 
F the cavity of the thorax wider and ſhorter. 5 
ERRATUS po/ticus inferior, ariſes by a broad and thi 
from the three 1 1 ſpines of * res 
re. _ the 3 of the loins: its fibres aſcending 
obliquely, grow fleſhy, and are inſerted 3 
Fay _ a four la. ribs. e 
SERVAGE. See the article SERVICE. 
SERVANT, SERvvus, a term of relation, ſignifying a per- 
ſon who owes and pays a limited obedience for a certain 
time, to another, in quality of maſter, See MasT ER. 
The Romans, beſides their flaves, whom they alſo called 
ſervi; had another kind of ſervants whom they called 
nexi and addicti, who were ſuch as being in deht, were de- 
livered up to their creditors by the prætor, to work out their 
debt; after which they were again at liberty, See SLAVE. 
The pope, out of his wonderful humility, calls himſelf in 
his bulls, the ſervant of the ſervants of God, ſerous ſervurun 
Dei. The firſt who uſed the appellation, as Diaconus tells 
us, were pope Damaſus and Gregory the great; which laſt 
is ſaid to have uſed it to check, by his modeſty, the arro- 
gance of John, patriarch of Conſtantinople, who took the 
title of cumenical. Du Cange adds, that the title ſervant 
has been affumed by ſome biſhops, ſome Kings, and ſome 
monks, | 
SERVETISTS, the diſciples or followers of Michael Serve- 
tus, the ring-leader of the antitrinitarians of theſe laſt ages, 
See ANTITRINITARIAN, 
In reality, however, Servetus had not any diſciples ; as be- 
ing burnt, together with his books, at Geneva, in 1553, 
before his dogma's had time to take root.—But the name 
Servetiſis is given to the modern antitrinitarians, becaule 
they follow the foot-ſteps he had marked our. 
Sixtus Senenſis calls the anabaptiſts, Servetiſts, and ſeems to 
uſe the two terms indifferently, The truth is, in many 
things, the ancient anabaptiſts of Switzerland, c. chimed 
in with Servetus. See ANABAPTIST. 
As the books that he wrote againſt the trinity are very Tate; 
his real ſentiments are but little known: M. Simon, who 
had a copy of the firſt edition, delivers them at large in his 
critical hiſtory. 


given to ſeveral muſcles 
. 3 


are the 


* 


and growin 
nd fourth ribs, 
Anat. (Mol.) 


Though Servetus uſes many of the fame arguments againſt 
profelles himſelf very far 


the trinity, as the Arians, yet he 1 
from their ſentiments. He alſo oppoſes the Socinians 1 
ſome things; and declares his diſſent from the — 0 
Paulus Samoſatenus; though Sandius miſtakenly charges gs 
with having the ſame ſentiments. In effect, he does yo 
ſeem to have had any fixed regular ſyſtem of religion, 3 
leaſt not in the firſt edition of his book againſt the — 
publiſhed in 1531, under the title, de trinitalis 71 es 
libri ſeptem, per Michaelem Servetum, alias Reves, a All 
onia Hiſpanum. ; 
The year following he publiſhed hi 
ry of the trinity. In the preface to 
pen himſelf diſſatisfied therewith.—1 = 
he undertook another on the ſame ſubject, of _— 
extent; which did not appear till the year 1553 45 ene 
fore his death. T'hoſe of Geneva having ſeized t ge 
of this edition, had it burnt; nor were there wor. 3 
three that eſcaped; one of which was kept at Ban "tin 
book was printed, but is now in the college library 4 1 


$ dialogues on the myſte- 
which laſt work, he de- 
account 


lt was on this 
ater 
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Ruſtic SERVICES» 


the preſs, ſecretly in England ; but be- 
* - pe Was ſeized and deſtroyed, 


SERVITIUM, in law, a duty 
by reaſon of his fee, owes to the lord. 


pe diſcovered, th 
eFRVICE, or. SERVAST) 


which the tenant, 


See Any w-books make divers diviſions of ſervice, viz, into 
2 wad and mixt; military and baſe ; mtrinſic and ex- 
perſonal, 7 But ſince the ſtatute 12 Car. II. whereby all 
trinfics &c. turned into free and common ſoccage; much of 
tenures a. ſet aſide.— Vet it may not be amiſs to men- 


ing is ; ; b 
e 2 {-yeral kinds of ſervice are deſcribed in our an- 
tion 


2 5 4 is that to be performed by the perſon.— 
Perſonas that due from a flave to his maſter, ; 
Such e 1CE, is either urbane or ruſtic; which two kinds 
Real ore in the place, but the thing.—The firſt is that 
differ, n a building or houſe, in whatever place ſituate, 
83 or country; as the keeping a drain, a viſta, Or 
nn. are thoſe due for grounds where there is no 
ſuch is the right of paſſage through ways, &c, 
„ SERVICE, is that due from the perſon, by reaſon of the 
Mixt as an uſu-fruit, &c. See SERGEANTY,” 
thing, cent aw-books tell us of lands held of the king, by 
Our ee letting a fart before the king on new year's-day ; 
3 - by furniſhing the king with whores whenever he 
ot gol d that way; others, by bringing the King a meſs of 
ers at his coronation feaſt, Qc. : 
There are alſo natural SERVICES. For inſtance, if a man 
cannot gather the produce of his lands without paſſing 


building; 


through his neighbour's grounds, the neighbour is obliged to | 


a natural ſervice. | 
allow a pallage, as 
FHrenſe, 5 extrinſic SERVICE, SERVITIUM forenſicum, &c. 


was a ſervice which did not belong to the chief lord, but to 


— forenſic and extrinſic, becauſe done foris, out of 


doors; and extra ſervitium.—We meet with ſeveral grants 
in the monaſticon, of all liberties, with the apurtenances, 
| nſi ſervitib. | 
NA E, SERVITIUM mntrinficum, that due to the 
chief lord alone, from his vaſſals within his manor. 
Frank SERVICE, SERVITIUM Iiherum, a ſervice done by the 
feudatory tenants, who were called liberi homes, and diſtinct 
_ frota vaſlals: as likewiſe was their ſervice ; for they were | 
not bound to any baſe ſervices, as to plough the lord's 
lands, Cc. but only to find a man and horſe to attend the 
lord into the army or court. 


Baſe SERVICE) VILLENAGE, 

Bord SERVICE, BoR D, | 
Foreign SERVICE) / 7 eaten, 

Honorary SERVICE, See the articles Honorary, 


Knights SERVICE, 1 KNIGHT, | 
Military SERVICE, MiLiTaRy, 
Reni SERVICE, RENT. 


Ovelty of SERVICE, | 8 tiles $ OVELTY, 
Suit of SERVICE, See the articles SUIT. 


SERVIENTES virgatores. See VIRGATORES, | 
SERVITES, an order of religious, denominated from their 
vowing a peculiar attachment to the ſervice of the virgin. 

The order was founded by ſeven Florentine merchants, 
who, about the year 1233, began to live in community on 
mount Senar, two leagues from Florence. In 1239, they 
received from the biſhop, the rule of St. Auguſtin ; with a 
black habit, in lieu of a grey one which they had wore be- 
fore.—In 1251, Bonfilio Monaldi, one of the ſeven, of ſim- 

ple prior of mount Senar, was named general, 


The order was approved of by the council of Lateran, not- | 


withſtanding the decree it had paſſed to prevent the multi- 
plication of religious orders. And it was again approved by 
cardinal Raynerius, legat of pope Innocent IV; who put it 
under the protection of the holy ſee. The ſucceeding popes 
have granted it a great many favours, particularly Alexander 
— and Innocent VIII. — It has alſo undergone ſome re- 
orms. 
At preſent it conſiſts of twenty-ſeven provinces. It is be- 
come famous in Italy, by the hiſtory of the Council of 
Trent, of Fra. Paolo, a Venetian, who was a religious ſer- 
dite. M. Hermant gives this order the name of the annun- 
cate, doubtleſs from this miſtake, that in ſome cities of Italy, 
they are called religious of the annunciate, becauſe in thoſe 
cities, their church is dedicated under that name. F. Ar- 
chang. Giani derives the name ſervites, ſervants of the hol 
virgin, from hence; that when they appeared for the firſt 
time in the black habit given them by the biſhop, the ſuck- 
ing children cried out; Behold the ſervants of the virgin, — 
here are alſo nuns of this order. | | 
SERVITIA.— Pe- que SERVITIA. See the article PER. 
SERVITIIS conſuetudinibus. See CONSUE TUDINIBUS, 
dERVITOR, in the univerſity of Oxford, a ſcholar or 
ſtudent, who attends or waits on another for his mainte- 
nance there, | | 
ERVITORS of bills, denote ſuch ſervants or meſſengers of the 
marſhal of the king's-bench, as were ſent abroad with bills 
or Writs, to ſummons men to that court. — They are now 


SES 


commonly called zip-//aves. See T1P-STaves, Mar- 
SHAL, &c. 


SERVITUDE, the condition of a ſervant, or rather flave. 

„See SLAVE and SERVANT. | 
Under the declenſion of the Roman empire, a new kind of 
ſervitude was introduced, different from that of the ancient 
Romans: it conſiſted in leaving the lands of ſubjugated na- 
tions to the firſt owners, upon condition of certain rents, 
and ſervile offices, to be paid in acknowledgment. —Hence 
the names of /ervi cenſiti, adſcriptitii and addicti glebz : ſome 
whereof were taxable at the reaſonable diſcretion of the 
lord; others at a certain rate agreed on; and others were 
mainmortable, who, having no legitimate children, could 
not make a will to above the value of five-pence, the lord 
being heir of all the reſt : others were prohibited marrying, 
or going to live out of the lordſhip. Moſt of which ſervices 
ſtill ſubſiſt in one province or other of France; though all 
aboliſhed in England. — Such was the original of our tenures, 
Sc. See TENURE, VASSAL, VILLAIN, Sc. 

SERUM, a thin, tranſparent, watry liquor, ſomewhat ſaltiſh, 
which makes a conſiderable part in the maſs of blood. See 
HuUMoUR and SERoSITY. 

The blood conſiſts of two kinds of parts; the cruor, or red 
part; and the ſerum, or wheyiſh, limpid part. See BLOOD. 
Mr. Boyle, and ſome others, have taken the ſerum to be 
more ponderous than the cruor ; but Dr. Jurin, in the Phi- 
loſophical Tranſactions, from repeated experiments, aſſures 
us of the contrary. See CRV OR. 

The ſerum is, in reality, the ſame with the lympha: it is 
carried by the arteries throughout the ſeveral parts of the 
body ; whence it returns partly in the veins, and partly in 
the lymphatick veſſels, See LyMPHa. | 
The uſe of the ſerum is to nouriſh the parts of the body; 
and to render the chyle and blood more fluid. See Nu- 
TRITION, 

Urine and ſweat, are nothing but ſerum drained of their 
nutritious parts, by repeated circulations, and ſecreted from 
the blood in the glands of the kidneys and ſkin. See URiNt 
and SWEAT, 

The redundancy and other vices in the ſerum, are the cauſe 
of various diſeaſes. See DisE ASE. | 

SESAMOIDEA ofa, in anatomy, ſeveral very ſmall bones, 
placed between the joints of the fingers and toes, to for- 
tify them, and prevent diſlocations. See FINGER and 
Toe, 

They have their name from their reſemblance in figure and 
ſize, to a grain of ſeſamum: from ſeſamum, and «3@-, 
arm. 

SESQUI, a Latin particle, ſignifying a whole and a half ; 
which, joined with altera, terza, quarta, &c, is much uſed 
in the Italian muſick, to expreſs a kind of ratio's ; particu- 
larly ſeveral ſpecies of triples. See RA T 10. | 
The ratio expreſſed by /e/qui, is the ſecond ratio of inequa- 
lity, called alſo ſuper-particular ratio; and is, when the 
greater term contains the leſs, once, and ſome certain part, 
over: as 3: 2; where the firſt term contains the ſecond 
once, and unity over; which is a quota part of two. 
Now, if this part remaining, be juſt half the leſs term, the 
ratio is called /e/qui-altera : if the remaining part be a third 
part of the leſſer term, as 4: 3, the ratio is called ſeſqur- 
tertia, or ſeſqui-terza : if a fourth part, as 5: 4, the ratio 
is called ſeſqui-quarta; and thus to infinity, ſtill adding to 
ſeſqui the ordinal number of the ſmaller term. | 
In Engliſh, we ſometimes ſay, /e/qui-alteral, or ſeſqui-alterate, 
eſqui-third, ſeſqui-fourth, &c. — Though this is a little hybrid. 
As to the kinds of triples expreſſed by the particle ſeſqui, they 
are theſe.— The greater perfect SESQUI-ALTERATE, Whic 
is a triple, where the breve is three meaſures, or ſemi-breves, 
and that without having any point or dot annexed to it. 

Greater imperfect SESQUI-ALTERATE, which is where the 
breve, when pointed, contains three meaſures, and without 
any point, two. 

Leſſer perfect SESQUI-ALTERATE, Which is where the ſemi- 
breve contains three meaſures, and that without any point. 
Leſſer imperfect SESQUI-ALTERATE, a triple, where the 
ſemi-breve, with a point, contains three meaſures, and two 

without. | 
According to Buontempi, one may likewiſe call the triples 
2 and , ſe/qui-alterates. | MM 

SESQUI-OCTAVE, is a kind of triple, marked C 2, called 
by the Italians, nonupla di crome, where there are 9 quavers 
in every meaſure or bar, in lieu of 8. 

la SESQUI-QUARTA, is a kind of triple, marked C 2, 
called by the Italians, nonupla di ſemiminime, where there are 
9 crotchets in each meaſure, inſtead of 4; that is, three 
crotchets to each time. 

SESQUI-ALTERATE, in geometry and arithmetic, is a ratio 

between two lines, two numbers, or the like, where one of 

them contains the other once, with the addition of an half. 

See RAT 10. | 

Thus 6 and q are in a ſeſqui-alterate ratio; ſince ꝙ contains 

6 once, and 3, which is half of 6, over: and 20 and 30 

are in the ſame; as 30 contains 20, and half 20 or 10. 


SESQUIDITONE, in muſic, a concord reſulting from the 
I 5 ſounds 


ſounds of two ſtrings, whoſe vibrations, in equal times, are 
to each other in the ratio of 5 to 6. See Di TONE. 

SESQUI-DUPLICATE ratio, is, when of two terms, 
the greater contains the leſs twice, with half another over: 
as 15 and 6; 50 and 20. See RAT 10. 

SESQUIQUADRATE, an aſpect, or poſition, of the 
planets, when at the diſtance of four ſigns and an half, or 
135 degrees, from each other. See As PE CT. 

SESQUIQUINTILE, an aſpect of the planets, when 108 
degrees diſtant from each other. See QuiNTILE and 
ASPECT. | 

SESSION, Stxss10, denotes each fitting, or aſſembly, of a 
council, See CouNCIL, 

In quoting councils, we fay, in ſuch a ſeſſion, ſuch a canon, 
Ce. | | | 

SesS10N of Parliament is the ſeaſon, or ſpace, from its meeting 
to its prorogation, or diſſolution. See PROR0GA TION and 
PARLIAMENT. 

SEsSSION, in law, denotes a fitting of juſtices in court, upon 
their commiſſion, —As, the /effion of oyer and terminer, &c. 
Duarter-ſefſions, called general-ſeſſions, or open-ſeſſions, ſtand 
oppoſite to eſpecial, otherwiſe called privy-ſeſſions, which are 
procured upon ſome ſpecial occaſion, for the more ſpeedy 
diſpatch of juſtice, See QUARTER-SESSIONS, | 
Petit-ſeſſims, or flatute-ſeſſions, are kept by the high-conſta- 
ble of every hundred, for the placing of ſervants. See ST A- 
TUTE. | 

Kirk SESSIONS. See the article KIRK, 

SESTERCE, SESTERT Ius, a ſilver coin, in uſe among 
the ancient Romans, called alſo nummus, and ſometimes 
nummus ſeſtertius. See CoIN and Nuu uus. 

The /ſſterce was the fourth part of the denarius, and origi- 
nally contained two as's and an half; eſtimated in Engliſh 
money, at ſomewhat above one penny half-penny farthing. 
The ſeſterce was at firſt denoted by LLS; the two L's ſig- 
nifying two libræ, and the 5 half. But the librarii, after- 
wards, converting the two L's into an H, expreſſed the 
ſeſterce by HS. 

The word ſeftertius was firſt introduced by way of abbre- 
viation for ſemiſtertius, which ſignifies two, and a half of a 
third, or literally, only half a third; for in expreſſing half 
a third, it was underſtood, that there were two before. 
Some authors make two kinds of /e/terces ; the leſs, called 
ſeſtertius, in the maſculine gender; and the great one, called 
** in the neuter: the firſt, that we have already de- 
ſcribed ; the latter containing a thouſand of the other, or 
8 J. 15. 14. 3 of our money,—Others will have any ſuch 
diſtinction of great and littfe /e/terces, unknown to the Ro- 
mans: ſeftertius, ſay they, was an adjective, and ſignified as 


ſeftertius, or two as's and a half: and when uſed plurally, as | 


in guinguaginta ſeſtertium, or ſeſtertia, it was only by way of 
abbreviation, and there was always underſtood millia thou- 
ſands : this laſt is the more probable opinion. 

To be qualified for a Roman knight, an eſtate of four hun- 


dred thouſand ſęſterces was required; and, for a ſenator, 


eight hundred thouſand. 
Authors alſo mention a copper /e/terce, worth about + of a 
penny Engliſh. | 


SESTERCE, SESTERTIUS, was alſo uſed in antiquity, for a | 


thing containing two wholes and a half of another: as as 
was taken for any whole, or integer. See As. | 
SEST UPLO, in muſic. See the article SExXTUPLE. 
SETHIANS, or SETHINIANS, SETHIANI, or SET HI- 
© NIAN1, a branch of the ancient gnoſticks ; thus called, be- 
cauſe of their pretending to fetch their origin from Seth, ſon 
of Adam, whom they called Jeſus and Chriſt; from an opi- 
nion, that Seth and Jeſus were the ſame perſon, who came 
down from heaven two ſeveral times. 
As the Sethians had the ſame philoſophy with the other 
gnoſticks, they had numerous other fables in their ſyſtem. 
See GNoSTICKS, 


They pretended to have ſeveral hooks of the ancient patri- 


archs; particularly, ſeven of their great maſter Seth: be- 
ſides one of Abraham, full of manifeſt falſities, which yet 
they called apucalypſe, or revelatiom, The book called the 
little Geneſis, anciently very common in the churches of the 
eaſt, was borrowed from them. From this book they learn- 
ed the name of Seth's wife, who, they ſay, was called Ho- 
. Some imagine, they borrowed a great many of their 
fictions from the Helleniſt Jews. = 
SETIER. See the article Sg PTIER. | 
SET ON, SETACEUM, in chirurgery, &c, a kind of topical 
remedy, uſed like a cautery, or an iflue, to divert defluxi- 
ons from the eyes; by making a wound in the ſkin of the 
hind-part of the neck, which is kept ſuppurating, by means 
of a little ſkain of filk, or cotton, paſſed through it. 
Setons are allo applied to ſuch as are apt to fall into epileptic 
tits.—They are of more efficacy than a common iſſue, but 
are preſcribed with much the ſame intention. See Iss uE. 
The like operation is frequently praCtiſed on horſes, c. and 
called, by the farriers, rowelling, See Rowe I. 
Sztons evacuate with a gentle pain; ſhake the nervous kind; 
diſcharge ſerum, and give vent to repletions and coacervati- 
ons of humouts. 
I 


„ 


* 


SETTER, among farmers.— To ſetter, i; bs cut th 
of an ox or cow, and into the wound to put * bees, 
Heboraſter 


whereby an iſſue is made, for all humour 
| $ 
See Issuk and SETON, to vent themſelves 
d ſtar Or 


SETTING, in aſtronomy, the withdr-..: 
planet; or its ſinking below the be 8 ky 
Aſtronomers and poets make three different k I NG, 
of the ſtars: coſmical, acronycal, and en of ſetting 
when the ſtar /ets with the fun. See Cos Mic be ftr 
cond, when it ſets at the time the ſun riſes ha 
CAL, The third, when it is immerged, and þ; R 
ſun's rays. See HELIACAL.—To find the t id, in the 
ſetting of the ſun and ſtars. See GLOBE. Mes of the 

SETTING, in ſea language.—To ſet the la 

compaſs, is to obſerve how the 10 bears T 3 = fun 
compaſs ; or, on what point of the compaſs Aug of the 
Alſo, when two ſhips fail in fight of one ang, 
on what point the chaſed bears, is termed, ſettin 4 2 ck 
the compaſs. | ble chaſe by 

SEVENTH, SEPTIMA, in muſic, an interval 
the Greeks heptachordon ; whereof there are fo 
The firſt, the defective or diminiſhed ſeventh, cons Fe 
three tones, and three greater ſemi-tones, as "rg 1 of 
to / flat. | ut thay 
The ſecond, called by Zarlin and the Italians ſemi-4; 
con diapente, or ſettimo minore ; is compoſed IA ones 3 
ſeven degrees, and ſix intervals, four whereof are ton ay 
the reſt greater ſemi- tones, as from de to ut; and * and 
tically of ten ſemi- tones, fix whereof are greater and L 
leſs : it takes its form from the ratio quadripartien, Xeon 

7 


7 


the 


„called b 
ur kinds. 7 


GW 3 
The third, called by the Italians, 7! ditono 
ſettimo maggiore, is compoſed diatonically, 
of ſeven degrees, and ſix intervals, fix 
tones, and a ſingle one a greater ſemi- tone; ſo that on] one 
greater ſemi-tone is wanting of the octave : as from 27 b þ; 
and chromatically of eleven ſemi-tones, fix Whereof ae 
2 and five leſſer, It takes its origin from the ratio of 
15 to 8. 
The fourth, is the redundant ſeventh, compoſed of five tones, 
a greater ſemi-tone, and a leſſer; as from {i flat to Ia ſharp : 
ſo that it only wants a comma of an octave; that ls, 10 
much as it wants to render its ſecond ſemi- tone a greater. 
Hence many confound it with the octave itſelf; maintain- 
ing, with good reaſon, that only the three firſt ſevenths can 
be of any uſe. See OCTAVE. 
SEVENTH pair of nerves, See the article Nerve. 
SEVERAL tail, in law, is that whereby land is given, and 
entailed ſeverally to two: e. gr. to two men and their wives, 
and the heirs of their bodies begotten. See Tair, 
The donees, here, have joint eſtate far their two lives, yet 
they have ſeveral inheritance ; for the iſſue of the one ſhall 
have his moiety, and that of the other, the other. 
SEVERANCE, in law, the /ingling, or ſevering two or 
more that join, or are joined, in the ſame writ, or action. 
As if two join in a writ, de libertate probanda, and the one 
be afterwards non-ſuited ; here, ſeverance is permitted, ſo, 
as notwithſtanding the non-ſuit of the one, the other may 
ſeverally proceed. : 
There is alſo ſeverance of the tenants in an aſſite; when one, 
two, or more diſſeiſees appear upon the writ, and not the 
other. And—Severance in debt, where two executors are 
named plaintiffs, and the one refuſes to profecute,—We allo 
meet with ſeverance of ſummons, ſeverance in attaints, Kc. 
SEVERIANS, SEVERIANI.— There were two ſects of he. 
reticks thus called: the firſt, who are as old as the beginning 
of the third century, were an impure branch of gnoſticks; 
thus called from their chief, Severus. See GNoSTICK. 
The ſecond, by ſome called Severites, were a ſect of acephali, 
or Eutychians: their leader, Severus, Was preferred to the 
ſee of Antioch in 513, where he did his utmoſt to ſet aſide 
the council of Chalcedon. See Eu'rYCHIANs and Moo- 
THELITES. | RI 
SEWER®, in the houſhold, an officer who comes in betore 
the meat of a king, or nobleman, to place and range it 0? 
the table, : 
* The word is formed from the French, e/cuyer, eſquire, Sen 
tleman or uſher. See EsQUIRE. : 3 
SEW ERS, in building, are ſhores, conduits, or conveyances, 
for the ſuillage and filth of a houſe, See CLOAC A. 15 
Sir Henry en adviſes, that art imitate nature | aer 
ignoble conveyances, and ſeparate them from fight Oaks 
there wants a running water) into the moſt an n 
and thickeſt part of the foundation, with ſecret ven A 
ſing up through the walls, to the wide air, like 3 
which all the Italian architects commend for 4 l 
of noiſom vapours, though N practiſed. 
Clerk of the SE WE RS. See the article CLERK. 1. 
a ſomething in the boos which diſtinguiſh 
male from female. See MaLE and FEMALE: "edingl 
The number of perſons, of the two ſexes, _ —_ ad 
well balanced ; ſo that every man may have his Wife, 
every woman her huſband. See MARRIAGE: 


in one. See HERMA 
Hermaphrodites have both the /exes in one. e 


SOR drapente, or 
like the former, 
whereof are ful] 


PHRODITE.—lt is expreſly forbid by the law of Moſes, to 
diſguiſe the ſex. 


NARY, SEXAGENARI1UsS, ſomething relating 


- T number ſixty: more particularly, a perſon arrived at 


f ſixty years. f 8 
— eil 05 penſe with ſexagenarians for not faſting : 
5 Papian law prohibits ſexagenarii from marriage; becauſe, 
ps the blood and humours are frozen. 


that ages - : | 5 
W arithmetick. See SEXAGESIMAL and A 


IC, i | 

3 Pt : y tables, are tables of proportional parts, ſhew- 

1 : the product of two ſexagenaries that are to be multiplied ; 
1 quotient of two to be divided. 

EXAGESI MA, the ſecond ſunday before lent, or the next 
' to ſhrove-ſunday,—S0 called, as being about the ſixtieth day 
before Eaſter. See LENT. : ; f 

Sexagefima, is that which follows ſeptuageſima, and precedes 
| quinquageſima. See SEPTUAGESIMA, Oc. : 
SEXAGESIMAL, or SEXAGENARY arithmetic, a me- 


*hod of computation, proceeding by ſixties, See ARIT H- 
Rb that uſed, in the diviſion of a degree into 60 mi- 
nutes; of the minute, into 60 ſeconds; of the ſecond, into 
60 thirds, &c. See DEGREE. : 
SEXAGESIMALS, or SEXAGESIMAL frad?ions, are frac- 
tions, Whoſe denominators proceed in a ſexagecuple ratio; 
that is, a prime, or the firſt minute = , a ſecond = zH; 
4 third 21% · See DEGREE. : 
Anciently there were no other than ſexageſimals uſed in a- 
ſtronomical operations, and they are {till retained in many 
caſes ; though decimal arithmetic begins to grow in uſe now 
in aſtronomical calculations. . 55 
In theſe fractions, which ſome alſo call aftronomical rations, 
the denominator being always 60 or a multiple thereof, 1s 
uſually omitted, and the numerator only written down ; thus, 


49, 50, 32", 50% 16", is to be read, 4 degrees, 59 minutes, | 


32 ſeconds of a degree, or 6oth part of, a minute, 50 thirds, 
16 fourths, Sc. See FRACTIONS. 

SEXTANs, SEXTANT, a fixth part of certain things. 

The Romans divided their as, which was a pound of braſs, 
into 12 ounces: the ounce was called uncia, from unum; and 
two ounces ſextans, as being the /;xth part of the pound. See 
the article As. . 

SEXTANS was alſo a meaſure, which contained two ounces of 
liquor, or two cyathi, —Hence, Sextantes, Calliſte, duos in- 

unde Falernt. 

SEXTANT, in mathematicks, denotes the /ixth part of a 
circle; or an arch, comprehending 60 degrees. See ARCH 
and DEGREE. | | 

SEXTANT is more particularly uſed for an aſtronomical inſtru- 
ment, made like a quadrant; excepting that its limb only 
comprehends 60 degrees; 

The uſe and application of the ſextant, is the ſame with that 
of the quadrant, See QUADRANT. | 
In the obſervatories of Greenwich, and Pekin, are very large 
and fine /extants, See OBSERVATORY. 

SEXTARIUS, an ancient Roman meaſure, containing two 
cotylz, or two heminæ. See Me As URE, COTYLA an 
HEMINA. | Cs 

SEXTILE, SexT1L 1s, the poſition or aſpect of two planets, 
when at 60 degrees diſtant ; or at the diſtance of two ſigns 
from one another —It is marked thus (). See ASPECT 
and SEMISEXTILE. | 


dEXTON, a church officer, thus called by corruption of the 


Latin ſacriſta, or Saxon ſeger/tane, which denotes the ſame. 
His office is to take care of the veſſels, veſtments, &c. be- 
longing to the church; and to attend the miniſter, church- 
2 &c. at church. —He is uſually choſe by the parſon 
only. 

The office of ſexton of the pope's chapel is appropriated to the 
order of the no * 111 ee a bi- 
ſhop, though ſometimes the pope only gives a biſhoprick, in 
partibus, to him he confers the poſt on. —He takes the title 
of prefect of the pepe's ſacriſiy; has the keeping of the veſſels 
of gold and ſilver, the relicks, &c. | 

When the pope ſays maſs, the ſexton always taſtes the bread 
and wine firſt, If it be in private he ſay maſs, his holi- 
ness of two wafers, gives him one to eat; and if in pub- 
lick, the cardinal, who aſſiſts the pope in quality of deacon, 
of three wafers, gives him two to eat. When the pope 
dies, he adminiſters to him the ſacraments of extreme unc- 
en and enters the conclave, in quality of firſt con- 

VIIt. | ' 

SEXTUPLE, SESTUPLO, in muſic, denotes a- mixed ſort 
ed 2 time, which is beaten in double time. See TRI“ 
This, the Italians call ſeſtuplo; the French ſometimes call it 
ſirth time, meſure a ſex temps; though improperly : accord- 
. to M. Broſſard it ought rather to be denominated triple 
mary time. See TIE. 


Authors uſually mak i I 
y make mention of three ſpecies hereof ; to 
which M. Broſſard adds two more, vix. 2 : 


"EXTUPLE of the ſemi-breve, by the French called triple of 6 
g Hl as _ denoted by thoſe two numbers, ©; or becauſe 


here are required ſix ſemi-breves to a meaſure, in lieu of one, 
viz, three riſing and three falling. | 

SEXTUPLE of the minim, called by the French triple of 6 for 
2, as being denoted by 3, which ſhew that ſix minims are 
here required to a meaſure, inſtead of 2. 

SEXTUPLE of the crotchet, called by the French triple of 6 

for 4, becauſe denoted by C $, or 4, which ſhew that there 
muſt be 6 crotchets to a meaſure, in lieu of 4. 

SEXTUPLE of the chroma, by the French called triple of 6 
for 8, as being denoted by &; which ſhew that 6 quavers 
here make the meaſure or ſemi-breve, inſtead of 8, 

SEXTUPLE of the ſemichroma, or triple of 6 for 16; ſo called, 
becauſe denoted by , which ſhews, that 6 quavers are here 
required to a meaſure, inſtead of 16. 

SEXT US, SixTH, in the canon law, denotes a collection of 

decretals, made by pope Boniface VIII. uſually thus called 
from the title, which is /ber ſextus; as if it were a fixth book 
added to the five books of decretals, collected by Gregory 
IX. See DECRETAL. 
The ſextus is a collection of papal conſtitutions, publiſhed 
after the collection of Gregory IX. containing thoſe of the 
fame Gregory, Innocent IV. Alexander IV. Urban IV. 
Clement IV. Gregory X. Nicholas III. and Boniface VIII. 
by whoſe order the compilation was made. — The perſons 
employed in making of it were Will. de Mandegot, arch- 
biſhop of Ambrun; and Berenger, biſhop of Beziers, and 
Richard of Sienna. See CANON aw. 

SGRAF FIT, ScRAFFIATA, in painting, denotes ſcratch- 
work ; a method of painting in black and white only, not in 
freſco, yet ſuch as will bear the weather, 

Sgrafjit performs both the deſign and the painting, all in one. 
IIIt is chiefly uſed to embelliſh the fronts of palaces, and o- 
ther magnificent buildings. See SCRATCH-WoRKk. 

SHACK, in ancient cuſtoms, a liberty of winter-paſturage. 
In the counties of Norfolk and Suffolk, the lord of the ma- 
nor has ſhack, i. e. a liberty of feeding his ſheep at pleaſure 
upon his tenants lands, during the fix winter months. 

In Norfolk, ſhack alſo extends to the common for hogs, in 
all mens grounds, from the end of harveſt, till ſeed-time. — 
Whence, to go a-fhack, is to feed at large. 

SHADOW, SHADE, a plane where the light is weakened 

by the interpoſition of ſome opake body before the luminary. 
See LIGHT. 

The fbadow of yew, cypreſs, and wallnut<tree, are held 
dangerous to men: the ſhadow of aſh is deadly to ſerpents ; 
for which reaſon ſerpents are never found under its ſhade. 
The doctrine of ſhadrws makes a conſiderable article in op- 
ticks and geography, and is the foundation of dialling, See 
D1iaL and DIiaLLiNG, 

SH ADOW, in opticks, is a privation of light, by the interpo- 
ſition of an opake body, | 
As nothing is ſeen but by light, a mere ſhadav is inviſi- 
ble: when therefore we ſay, we ſee a hadow, we mean 
partly, that we ſee bodies placed in the ſhadow, and illumi- 
nated by light, reflected from collateral bodies; and partly, 
that we fee the confines of the light. See LIG Hr. 

If the opake body, that projects the ſhadnw, be perpendicular 
to the horizon, and the place it is projected on, be horizon- 
tal; the /hadaw is called a right ſhadow.—Such are the Ha- 
dows of men, trees, buildings, mountains, c. | 

If the opake body be placed parallel to the horizon, the 
ſhadow is called a verſed ſhadow; as the arms of a man 
ſtretched out, &c. 

Laws of the projeftion of SH A DOwS from opake bodies.—19, E- 
very opake body projects a ſpadoto in the ſame direction with 
its rays; that is, towards the part oppoſite to the light. 
Hence, as either the luminary, or the body changes place, 
the /hadnv likewiſe changes. 

29, Every opake body projects as many ſhadows, as there are 
luminaries to inlighten it. 
30. As the light of the luminary is more intenſe, the ſhadow 
is the deeper. Hence the intenſity of the ſhadow is meaſured 
by the degrees of light that ſpace is deprived of. | 
4. If a luminous ſphere be equal to an opake one it illu 
mines, the ſhadow this latter projects, will be a cylinder; 
and, of conſequence, will be propagated {till equal to itſelf, 
to whatever diſtance the luminary is capable of acting: fo 
that, if it be cut in any place, the plane of the ſection will 
be a circle equal to a great circle of the opake ſphere. 
59. If the luminous ſphere be greater than the opake one, 
the /hadaw will be conical. If therefore the ſhadow be cut 
by a plane parallel to the baſe, the plane of the ſection will 
be a circle, and that ſo much the leſs, as it is at a greater 
diſtance from the baſe, | 
6. If the luminous ſphere be leſs than the opake one, the 
ſhadow will be a truncated cone: conſequently it grows ſtill 
wider and wider: and therefore, if cut by a plane parallel to 
the ſection, that plane will be a circle ſo much the greater, 
as it is further from the baſe. 
£ To find the length of the hade, or the axis of the 
ady cone, projected by a leſs opake ſphere, illumined by a 
larger; the ſemi-diameters of the two, as C G, and I M, 
Tab. Opticks, fig. 12, and the diſtances between their centers 
G M being given, 
3 8 Draw 
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Draw F M parallel to CH; then will IM=CF; and | 


therefore F G will be the difference of the ſemi-diameters 
GCand IM. Conſequently, as FG, the difference of the 
ſemi-diameters is to G M, the diſtance of the centers ; ſo is 
CF, the ſemi-diameter of the opake ſphere, to MH, the 
diſtance of the vertex of the ſhady cone, from the center of 
the opake ſphere. If then, the ratio of PM to MH be 
very ſmall; ſo that MH and PH do not differ very notably, 
MH may be taken for the axis of the ſhadnwy cone: other- 
wiſe the part PM muſt be ſubtracted from it; which to find, 
ſeck the arch L K; for, this ſubtracted from a quadrant, 
caves the arch IQ; which is the meaſure of the angle 
IMP. Since then, in the triangle MIP, which is rectan- 


rular at P, beſides the angle IMQ, we have the fide IM; 


the fide MP is eaſily found by plain trigonometry. 
E. gr. If the ſemi-diameter of the earth MI I; the 
ſemi- diameter of the ſun, according to Ricciolus, will be 
== 33; and therefore G F=32; and of conſequence 
MH — 228+; ſince then, MP is found by calculation to | 
bear a very ſmall ratio to MH; PH may be taken to be 
288 3 ſemi-diameters of the earth. | | 
Hence, as the ratio of the diſtance of the opake body, from 
the luminous body G M, to the length of the ſhadozv MH, 
is conſtant ; if the diſtance be diminiſhed, the length of the 
ſhadow muſt be diminiſhed likewiſe. Conſequently, the 
ſhadow continually decreaſes as the opake, body approaches 
the luminary. | 
8. To find the length of the hadaw projected by an opake 
body, I 8, fig. 13; the altitude of the luminary, e. gr. of 
the ſun above the horizon, vz. the angle S VI, and that 
of the body being given.—dince, in the rectangle triangle 
STV, which is rectangular at T, we have given the angle 
V, and the fide I'S; the length of the fbadaw T V is had 
by trigonometry. See TRIANGLE. | h 
Thus, ſuppoſe the altitude of the ſun 37 45', and the alti- 
tude of a tower 187 feet; T V will be found 241 + feet. 
G9, The length of the ſhadow T V, and the height of the 
opake body T S, being given; to find the altitude of the 
ſun above the horizon. 
Since, in the rectangle triangle 8 T V, rectangular at T, 
the ſides T V and T'S, are given; the angle V is found 
thus: as the length of the fbadaw TV, is to the altitude of 
the opake body 'T'S, fo is the whole {ine to the tangent of 
the ſun's altitude above the horizon. Thus, if T' S be 30 
foot, and T V 45'; TVS will be found 33 41“. 
1c*, If the altitude of the luminary, e. gr. the ſun above 
the horizon T VS, be 455, the length of the fadow T V 
is equal to the height of the opake body. | 
11. The lengths of the ſhadows T Z and T V of the ſame 
opake body IT 8, in different altitudes of the luminary, are 
as the co-tangents of thoſe altitudes, 
Hence, as the co-tangent of a greater angle is leſs than that 
of a leſs angle; as the luminary riſes higher, the ſhadsw de- 
creaſes : whence it is, that the meridian ſhadows are longer 
in winter than in ſummer. 
120. To meaſure the altitude of any object, e. gr. a tower 
AB (fig. 14.) by means of its ſhadow projected on a hori- 
zontal plane, 
At the extremity of the ſhadnv of the tower C, fix a ſtick, 
and meaſure the length of the hadow A C; fix another ſtick 
in the ground of a known altitude D E, and meaſure the 
length of the ſhadow thereof EF. Then, as EF is to A C, 
fois DE to AB. If therefore, AC be 45 yards, and E D 
5 yards; AB will be 32 yards. | 
13%, The /hadnus of equal opake bodies have their lengths 
proportionable to their diſtances from the ſame luminaries 
equally high, Hence, as the opake approaches to the lumi- 
nary, or the luminary to the opake body, the length of the 
ſhadow is increaſed ; and as either of them recedes, is dimi- 
niſhed. Hence, from the different lengths of ſhadavs of the 
ſame opake bodies at the ſame height of the Sun, Moon, 
Jupiter, Venus, &c. we may gather their different diſtances 
from the earth; though not accurately enough for aſtrono- 
mical purpoſes. See DISTANCE. 
14. The right ſhadow is to the height of the opake body, as 
the co-ſine of the luminary, to the fine, 
15%. The altitude of the luminary being the ſame in both 
© caſes, the opake body A C (fig. 15.) will be to the verſed 
ſhadow A D, as the right ſhadnu E B, to its opake body DB. 
Hence, 10. The opake body is to its verſed ſhadow, as the 
-co-fine of the altitude of the luminary to its fine ; conle- 
quently, the verſed ad A D is to its opake body A C, as 
the {ine of the altitude of the luminary to its co-ſine.—2? If 
DB AC; then will DB be a mean proportional between 
E Band AD; that is, the length of the opake body is a 
mean proportional between its right ſhadaw and verſed ſha- 
dow, under the ſame altitude of the luminary.— 3. When the 
angle C is 45%, the fine and co-fine are equal; and therefore 
the verſed fhadny equal to the length of the opake body. 
160. A right fine is to a verſed fine of the ſame opake body, 
under the ſame altitude of the luminary, in a duplicate ratio | 
of the co- ſine to the ſine of the altitude of the luminary. 
Right and verſed ſhadows, are of conſiderable uſe in mea- 


ſuring; as by their means we can commodiouſly enough 


SHA 


meaſure altitudes, both acceſſible and inacceſſi 
too when the body does not project any n 
] Y. ſhady. 

ſhadows we uſe, when the ſhadnv does not va e 

. tude; and the verſed ſhadows, when the 12 the 
than the altitude. On this footing, is made 1 is 
called the quadrat, or line of ſhadinys, by 1 n inſt 

366 » VY Means wh 
ratio's of the right and verſed ſhaday of an oh ereof the 
altitude, are determined. This inſtrument 1 45 » at an 
on · the face of the quadrant, Its deſcription ually added 
under the article QUADRAT, 1 and uſe, ſee 

SHADOW, in geography. — The inhabitants of the 
divided, with reſpect to their adus, into aſcii globe are 
heteroſcii, and periſcii. The firſt are ſuch as at a . amphiſei;, 
ſon of the year have no ſhadows at all, while the (on ke 
the meridian, See ASCII. The ſecond are ſuc un is in 
meridian ſhadow, at one ſeaſon of the year looks to 0 Whoſe 
and at another to the ſouth. See Au pHISC II Th north, 
are ſuch, whoſe ſhadows conſtantly tend either to F e third 
or ſouth. See prep 4 ge The laſt are bg lon. 

adnws, in one and the ſame day, ſucceſſive] 3 
_— See PERISCII. 7 turn to all the 

SHA Dow, in painting, denotes an imitation. of 2 real ſhag 
effected by gradually heightening, and darkening the > ay 
of ſuch figures as by their diſpoſition cannot receiye = Ours 
rect rays from the luminary ſuppoſed to enlighten og di. 
The management of the ſhadows and lights, makes * 

painters call the clair obſcure the laws whereof ſce bo | 
the article e 0 * 

SHADOW, in perſpective.— The appearance of an | 
and a e. one, whoſe A diverge (e. 1 
lamp, c.) being given; to find the juſt appearance of * 
ſhadow according to the laws of perſpective. The method | 
is this. From the luminous body, which is here conſider 
as a point, let fall a perpendicular to the perſpeRiye plane or 
table; 7. e. find the appearance of a point upon which a per- 
pendicular drawn from the middle of the luminary, falls on 
the perſpective plane; and from the ſeveral angles, or raiſe; 
points of the body let fall perpendiculars to the plane, Tec 
points whereon the. perpendiculars fall, connect by felt 
lines, with the point upon which the perpendicular let ff 
from the luminary, falls. And continue the lines to the ſe 
oppolite to the luminary. Laſtly, through the raiſed Points, 
draw lines through the center of the luminary, inter{eGigs 
the former; the points of interſection are the terms 6; 
bounds of the ſhadow. 
E. gr. Suppoſe it required to project the appearance of the 
ſhadnw of a priſm, ABCFED (Tab. Perſpeblive, Ig. d. N. 2) 
ſcenographically delineated : ſince A D, B E, and CF, are 

perpendicular to the plane, and L M is likewiſe perpendicu- 
lar to the ſame; (for the luminary is given, if its altitude 
LM be given) draw the right lines G M and H M, through 
the points D and'E. Through the raiſed points A and B, 
draw the right lines G L and H L, interſecting the former in 
G and H. Since the ſhadow of the right line AD termi- 
nates in G; and the ſhadnaw of the right line BEinH; and 
the ſhadotos of all the other right lines conceived in the given 
priſm are comprehended within theſe terms; GDEH will 
be the appearance of the ſhadav projected by the priſm. 

Genefis of Curves by SHADOws. See the article CURVE. 

SHAFT, in building: the Haft of a column, is the body 
thereof; thus called from its ſtreightneſs: but by architect 
more frequently the fu/?.—See Tab. Archit, fig. 24, 26, 25, 
30, 32, See alſo FusT and CoLUmMN. 

SHAFT, is alſo uſed for the ſpire of a church-fleeple,—And 
for the ſhank or tunnel of a chimney, See CHIMNEY, 
TUNNEL, Ec. | 3 

SHAFT of a mine, is the hollow entrance or paſſage into 3 
mine, ſunk or dug to come at the ore, See MINE and Abl. 
In the tin-mines, after this is ſunk about a fathom, dhe 
leave a little, long, ſquare place, which is called a ſhanbt, 

SHAGREEN, or CHAGREEN, a kind of grained lexthet 

chiefly uſed in the covers of caſes, books, Sc. It 15107) 
cloſe and ſolid, and covered over with little roundi grams 
or papillæ. It is brought from Conſtantinople, Tauris, II. 
poli, Algiers, and ſome parts of Poland. 
There is a diſpute among authors what the anin So 
the /ſhagreen is prepared? Rauwolf aſſures us it is wy e. 0 
which according to him and Bellonius 1s a kind of wid el 
V. Ray Synopſ. An. Quad. p. 63. 1 
It is 8 10 only the hard part of 11 
uſed for this purpoſe. Borel ſays it is à ſea-Ca ; ys 
kind of fiſh called by the Turks ſpagrain, l nh 

covered with grains; and thoſe ſo hard that they . 

and poliſh wood, „ | . A 

There is alſo a ſort of fagreen made of the ſkin of 3 Geh 
in Engliſh the monk or angel fiſh. V. Willoughby 115 

Manner of preparing Sn A GREEN, — The ſkin 2 1 an 
off, is ſtretched out, covered over with muſtar eber b 

the ſeed bruiſed on it; and thus expoſed to the W 

ſome days; then tanned. f 5 

The beſt is that brought from Conſtantinople, 

iſh colour; the white is the worſt. It is 2 10 

yet, when ſteeped in water, becomes ve ſo W 

whence it becomes of great uſe among Ca e- ma 
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ed. green; yellow black. it 
— 8 like ſhagreen ; 
which the firſt 


jour that is given it; . 
eo equently counterfeited by maroquin 
but this laſt is diſtinguiſhed by its peeling off, 
See MoRoCc co. ; ; ; 
SHALLOOP, or SLOOP, is a ſmall light veſſel; 
ſmall main-maſt, and fore- maſt, and lug-ſails, 
Amy J baten; and are therefore often 
Shalloops are commonly good failers ; and are therefor 
uſed as tenders upon men of war. 
<HAMADE,. in war. See the article CHAMADE. PR 
SHAMMY, or CHAMMyY, CHAMOIS, a kind of leather, 
either dreſſed in oil, or tanned; much eſteemed for its ſoft- 

iancy, Ec. ; TED 
ſt 5 3 from the ſkin of the chamais, or ſhamois, a 
kind of rupi-capra, or wild goat, called alſo i/ard 3 inha- 
biting the mountains of Dauphine, Savoy, Piedmont, and 
eneans. | | | | 
_ the ſoftneſs and warmneſs of the leather, it has the 
faculty of bearing ſoap without damage, which renders it 
very uſeful on many accounts. 
In France, &c. ſome wear the ſkin raw, without any pre- 
paration: it is alſo uſed for the purifying of mercury; which 
is done by paſſing it through the portes of this ſkin, which 
are very Cloſe. See MERCURY: 
The true chamoiſe leather is counterfeited with common goat, 
kid, and even ſheep-ſkin ; the practice of which makes a 
particular profeſſion, called by the French chamoiſure. The 
laſt, though the leaſt eſteemed, is yet ſo popular, and ſuch 
vaſt quantities prepared, eſpecially about Orleans, Marſeilles 
and Tholouſe, that it may not be amiſs to give the method 


of preparation. ö 
Matiner of SHAMOISING, or of preparing ſheep, goat, or kid- 
eins in oil, in imitation of SHAMMY,—The ſkins being 
waſhed, drained, and ſmeared over with quick-lime on the 
fleſhy fide, are folded in two, length-wiſe, the wool out- 
wards, and laid on heaps ; and fo left to ferment eight days; 
or, if they had been left to dry after fleaing, 15 days. 


a wooden leg, or horſe, the wool {tripped off with a round 
{aff for the purpoſe, and laid in a weak pit, the lime 
whereof had been uſed before, and had loſt the greateſt part 
of its force. | 25 

After 24 hours they are taken out, and left to drain 24 
more; then put in another ſtronger pit. This done, they 
are taken out, drained, and put in again, by turns; which 
begins to diſpoſe them to take oil: and this practice they 
continue for ſix weeks in ſummer, or three months in winter; 
at the end whereof they are waſhed out, laid on the wooden 
leg, and the ſurface of the ſkin on the wool-ſ1de peeled. off, 


a night in the river, in winter more; ſtretched, ſix or ſeven 
over one another, on the wooden leg; and the knife paſſed 
ſtrongly on the fleſh fide, to take off any thing ſuperfluous, 
and render the ſkin ſmooth. | . Is 

Then they are ſtretched, as before, in the river; and the 
ſame operation repeated on the wool ſide ; then thrown into 
a tub of water with bran in it, which is brewed among the 
ſkins till the greateſt part ſtick to them; and then ſeparated 
into diſtinct tubs, till they ſwell, and riſe of themſelves 
above the water, | 
By this means, the remains of the lines are cleared out : 
they are then wrung out, hung up to dry on ropes, and 
ſent to the mill, with the quantity of oil neceſſary to ſcour 
them: the beſt oil is that of ſtock-fiſh. | 

Here, they are firſt thrown in bundles into the river for 12 
hours, then laid in the mill-trough and fulled without oil till 
they be well ſoftened ; then oiled with the hand, one by 
one, and thus formed into parcels of four ſkins each, which 


then oiled again and dried. 
This proceſs is repeated as often as neceſſity requires: when 
done, if there be any moiſture remaining, they are dried in 
a ſtove, and made up into parcels wrapped up in wool : af- 
ter ſome time they are opened to the air, but wrapped up 
again as before, till ſuch time as the oil ſeems to have loſt 
all its force, which it ordinarily does in 24 hours. | 
The ſkins are then returned from the mill to the chamoiſer, 
to be ſcoured ; which is done by putting them in a lixivium 
of wood-aſhes, working and beating them in it with poles, 
and leaving them to ſteep till the lye have had its effec ; 
then they are wrung out, ſteeped in another lixivium, wrung 
aan, and this repeated till all the greaſe and oil be purged 
ut. When this is done, they are half dried, and paſſed 
over a ſharp-edged iron inſtrument, placed perpendicular in 
2 which opens, ſoftens, and makes them gentle: 
laſtly, they are. thoroughly dried, and paſſed over the ſame 
inſtrument again, which finiſhes the preparation, and leaves 
them in form of ſpammy. 
; A and goat - ſkins are ſpamoiſed in the ſame manner as thoſe 
aol WP excepting that the hair is taken off, without the 
_—_ any lime and that when brought from the mill, they 
p = 80 2 particular preparation, called ramalling ; the moſt 
<!1Cate and difficult of all the others. 


© conſiſts in this, that as ſoon as brought from the mill, 
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Then they are waſhed out, drained, and half dried; laid on | 


to render them the ſofter ; then, made into parcels, ſteeped | 


are milled and dried on cords a ſecond time, then a third ; | 


SHE 


| they ate ſteeped in a fit lixivium; taken out, ſtretched on a 
round wooden leg, and the hair ſcraped off with the knife; 
this makes them ſmooth, and; in working, caſt a kind of, 


fine nap. The difficulty is in ſcraping them evenly. 

SHANKER, in medicine, a malignant ulcer, which gnaws 
and eats the fleſh ; uſually occaſioned by ſome venereal diſ- 
order. See CARCINOMA, 

SHARP; in muſic, a kind of artificial note or character, 
(thus formed F) which, being prefixed to a note, ſhews that 
it is to be ſung or played a ſemi-tone, or half a note higher 
than the natural note would have been without. See SE MI- 
TONE. 

When the ſemi-tone takes the name of the natural note 
next above it, it is marked with a character called a flat. 
See FLAT, | | 

It is indifferent, in the main, which of the two be uſed, 
though there are ſometimes particular reaſons for the one ra- 
ther than the other. | 

The uſe of flats and ſharps, is by way of remedy to the de- 
ficiencies of the fixed ſcales of inſtruments. See SCALE. 

SHARP nails. Sce the article NAIL. 

SHARPING corn; a cuſtomary preſent of corn, which at 
every Chriſtmas, the farmers, in ſome parts of England, 
make to their ſmith, for ſharpening their ploughing-irons, 
harrow-tines, &c. | 

SHEADING, a riding, tything, or diviſion in the Iſle of 
Man: the whole iſland being divided into fix headings, in 
every one of which, is a coroner or chief conſtable, ap- 
pointed by the delivery of a rod at the annual convention. 

SHEARING. See the article SHEERING. 

SHEATHING of a /hip, is the caſing that part of her hull, 
which is to be under water, with ſomething to keep the 
worms from eating into her planks. 
It is uſually done by laying tar and hair mixed together all 
over the old plank, and then nailing on thin new boards. — 
But this hinders a ſhip's failing ; and therefore of late ſome 
have been ſheathed with milled lead, which is much ſmoother, 
and conſequently better for ſailing, and alſo more cheap and 
durable than the other way.—lt was firſt invented by Sir 
Philip Howard, and major Watſon. 

SHEER hooks, or SHEAR-hvo#s, are large iron hooks, uſed 
when a ſhip deſigns to board another. | 

SHEER-/hanks, or SHEAR-ſhanks, a kind of knots by which 
they tie up and ſhorten a runner when it is too long. 

SHEERING, or SHEARING, in the woollen manufactures, 
the cloth-worker or ſheerman's craft or office; or the cutting 
off, with large beers, the too long and ſuperſluous nap, or 
ſhag found on the ſurface of woollen ſtuits, fuſtians, cot- 

tons, &c. in order to make them more ſmooth and even, — 
Stuffs are ſhorn more or fewer times, according to their qua- 
lity and fineneſs. See CLOTH, 
Some uſe the phraſe ſheering of hats, for the paſſing of hats 
made of wool, over the flame of a clear fire made of ſtraw, 
or ſpray, to take off the long hairs. Others call this flaming, 
and others ſindging. Other hats, as caſtors, ſemi-caſtors, &c. 
are /horn, by rubbing them over with pumice-ſtone. See HA r. 
 SHEERING, Or SHEARING, is alſo a ſea term for the mo- 
tion of a ſhip when ſhe goes in and out, and not right for- 
ward; either by reaſon ſhe is not ſteered ſteadily, or on ac- 
count of the ſwift running of the tide, &c. in which cafe 
ſhe is ſaid to ſheer, or go ſbeering. | 

When ſhe lies at anchor, near port, &c. by reaſon of the 

ſwift running of a tide-gate, &c. ſhe is ſaid to be in danger 

of /heering home her anchor, or ſheering a-ſhare. 

SHEETING nazls. See the article Nair. 

SHEKEL, SHEKLE, SHECKLE, SICL Us, an ancient He- 
brew coin, equal to four Attick drachms, to four Roman 
denarii, or to 28. 3d. 4 ſterling. | | 
In the Bible, the /hekel is ſometimes alſo rendered ſelidus, and 
ſometimes /tater. 

The Jewiſh doctors are in great doubt about the weight of 
the hebel; and it is only by conjecture, and by the weight 
of the modern fhekel that the ancient one is judged equal 
to four Attick drachmas. | 

Father Souciet has deſcribed ſeveral of theſe /hefels, in his 
diſſertation on the Hebrew medals. By the way he obſerves, 
that the third and fourth parts of a /hekel, deſcribed by Wa- 

ſerus de Ant. Num. Heb. are counterfeits of that author. 

The Hebrew /hekel, according to F. Merſenne, weighs 268 
grains, and is compoſed of 20 oboli, each obolus weighing 
16 grains of wheat. This, he ſays, is the juſt weight, as 
he found by weighing one in the French king's cabinet. He 
adds, that ſuch as come ſhort of this weight have been filed 
or clipped. Biſhop Cumberland tells us, he has weighed ſe- 
veral, and always found them near the weight of a Roman 
ſemuncia, or half-ounce, | BET 
Some are of opinion, that the Hebrews had two kinds of 
Hebels: the common or prophane ſhekel, called didrachma ; and 
the Hebel of the ſanctuary, which laſt they will have to be 
double the former. —By this expedient they think we may 
get clear of ſome difficulties occurring in ſcripture, where 
things are mentioned as of incredible weight ; particularly 


that paſſage where it is ſaid, that every time Abſalom cut off 


his hair, the wage whereof uſed to incommode him, he cut 


But 


off the weight of 200 /hekel;, 
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Bat Villalpandus will not hear of ſuch a diſtinction; nor | 


does biſhop Cumberland, M. Morin, &c. take the opinion 
to have any foundation, The prophane fhekel, or ſbetel of 
four drachmas, they agree, was the ſame with the ſacred 
/hekel ; and it was only called by this laſt name in regard the 
Randard thereof was kept in the ſanctuary, by the prieſts. 
See SANCTUARY. | | | f 
It is maintained by ſeveral, that the Jews had alſo a gold 
ſhekel, ficlus aureus, of the ſame weight with the ſilver one, 
and valued at 11, 16s. 6d. ſterling. * 

The /hekel is ſuppoſed to have been firſt ſtruck in the deſart, 
on the footing of 100 to the Attick mina, weighing 160 
grains of wheat, and eurrent for 10 geratis or oboli. But 
afterwards they were ſtruck of double that weight. 

Some will have the /be#el to be the oldeſt piece of money in 
the world; as being in uſe in Abraham's time ; but this was 
not coined, or ſtamped ; nor had any other value beſides its 
intrinſic worth. See MoN Ex. 

Xenophon mentions ſhekels, as current in Arabia: Du Cange 
ſpeaks of others ſtruck and current in England. ; 
SHELF, is what the miners, eſpecially in tin mines, call the 
fuſt- country; by which they mean, an imaginary ſurface of 
the earth, which, at the concuffion of the waters at the de- 
luge, was never moved; and to the /heff, they think, all the 


loads or mineral veins at firſt lay even, and parallel; though 


after the flood, ſome were elevated, ſome depreſſed. 


By Helf, they now mean that hard ſurface, or coat of the | 


earth which lies under the mould, uſually about a foot deep; 
for they fuppoſe, that ſince the flood, the earth hath gotten 


a new coat of vegetable earth, or ſuch as is made by the | 


corruption of vegetables and animals. See DELUGE, STRA- 
TA, Foss IE, Mine, &c. 


SHELL, Concha, in natural hiſtory, a hard cruſt, ſerving to | 
cover, and incloſe a kind of animals, hence called e/taceous. |} 


See TESTACEOUS. 
Naturaliſts have been generally miſtaken as to the manner 
of the formation of /hells, The animal and its hell have 


been always ſuppoſed to ariſe from the ſame egg. But M. 


Reaumur has ſhewn the ſuppoſition to be falſe. He has 


found, by certain experiments, that the bells of garden | 


| fnails are formed of a matter which perſpires from their bo- 
dies, and hardens and condenſes in the air. 
It is certain, that all animals perfpire, and are encompaſſed 
with a kind of cloud or atmoſphere, which exhales from 
them, and, in all probability, aſſumes pretty nearly their 
external figure. Snails have nothing peculiar in this reſpect ; 
_ unleſs that the atmoſphere of their perſpiration, condenſes 
and hardens about them, and forms a viſible cover, whereof 
the body is the mould or model ; whereas that of other ani- 
mals is evaporated and loſt in air. This difference ariſes 
from the different ſubſtance perſpired ; that coming from 
ſnails, is viſcous and ſtony.— This is no ſuppoſition ; but a 


matter of fact, which M. Reaumur has well proved by ex- A 


periments, 


On this principle, though the Hell ſerve the animal as an 


univerfal bone, yet it does not grow like a bone, nor like 
any of the other parts, by vegetation ; that is, by a juice 
circulating within itſelf ; but by an external addition of 


parts laid one over another; as is commonly fuppoſed of | 


ſtones. | | 

But, to conſider the thing more particularly ; it is to be re- 
membered, that the ſnail's head is always at the aperture of 
the /hell, and its tail in the tip or point of the hell; and 
that its body is naturally turned into a ſpiral form, the diffe- 


rent ſpires or circumvolutions whereof are in different planes. 


This ſuppoſed : take the ſnail juſt hatched ; as the matter 
it perſpires petrifies around it, there muſt be firſt formed a 
little cover, proportioned to the bigneſs of its body ; and as 
its body is yet too little to make a circumvolution of a ſpiral, 
at leaſt a whole one; this cover will only be the centre, or, 
at moſt, the firſt beginning of a little circle of a ſpiral. 
But the animal grows: if, then, it ceaſed to perſpire, it is 
evident, all that is added to its body, would remain naked : 
but as it continues to perſpire, it makes itſelf a cover in pro- 


portion as it needs it.— Thus is an entire circumvolution of 


a ſpiral formed; and thus is a ſecond and a third; and till 
every new ſpire is bigger than the laſt ; in regard the animal 
grows in thickneſs, at the ſame time as it grows in length. 
When the animal ceaſes to grow, yet it does not ceaſe to 
perſpire ; accordingly, the hel continues to grow thicker, 
though not longer. | 


SHELLS, Conche and Cochlea, make a conſiderable article in 


the cabinets of the curious : the fineſt and rareſt are theſe | 


that follow, viz.—The papal crown, tiara pontificia, which 
takes its name from its form, and which is all ſtreaked with 
red on a white ground.——The feather, pluma, whoſe white- 
neſs, with its carnation ſtains, have an admirable effeft.— 
The Hebraica, which, on a ground as white as ſnow, has 
ſpots as black as jet, much reſembling Hebrew characters, — 
The Chineſe ſnail, limax Sinicus, which has a green and 


black embroidery, on a dark brown ground.— The clth of 


gold, textile aureum,. remarkable for an admirable tiſſue of 
yellow, brown and black.-—The cloth of fibuer, textile argen- 


teum, which does not come behind that of gold in beauty, | 


3 
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The leopard, pardus, which is all ſpeckled "2 
871% ſeu concha cinericea, whoſe Fon 7 00 Heer the 
copard.— The hart's-hoyn, cornu cervinum, which ne. At tie 
ſtains on a white ground. — The purſe, erumena 5 black 
from its figure; it is embroidered with three or f gd, S 
— The ſun- dial, ſolarium manuarium.— The cats yo | 
ca, both denominated from their "SW vey ns, 4 
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white nautilus, lepas, lepafia, a er the mri, 
In Aldrovand, Geſner and F. K Cue Ke. 


have all 7 
: In x - 3 
in folio, full - 


that the ancients have ſaid on the ſubie& of AJ}, 
Dr. Lifter publiſhed a natural niger of IS 


and 


bivalvia and multivalvia : and in the fourth, he di id * 
ſeveral claſſes, the ſea /hells, called turbi : . % ltd 
: TURBINATED, ©” a 2 See BivaLye, 
SHELLS, are frequently found under ground. ! | 
remote from the * in mines, ab _—_ * 
mountains: but how they ſhould come there, is a thing 8 
naturaliſts are greatly divided about.— The mot uſual : 
_ eaſy opinion is, that thoſe parts have been formerly ſ * 
at leaſt have been overflown thereby; and many 2 5 
high as the grand deluge. See DeLUGE. N 
But others take theſe to be the natural places of theft 1; 
or formation; ſome of them being 2 . = 
crude clay; others of the ſame texture with the rock where 
to they grow; and others of as abſolute a belly ſubſtance | 
any in the ſea.—In effect, theſe may be only ſo man dil. 8 
rent gradations of nature, which can as well . = 
in mines, as in the ſea ; there being no want of faline > 
earthy particles for the purpoſe ; nor is there any great diffe- 
rence between ſome ſorts of ſpars, and ſea ſhells, See SPAR 
PET RIF ACTION, c. the 
Dr. Lifter judges, that the Hells found in ſtone- quarries 
were never any part of an animal; and gives this reaſon 
for it, that quarries of different ſtone, yield quite different 
ſpecies of Hells; different not only from one another, but 
from any thing in nature beſides, which either ſea or land 
does yield. See FossIL. 
Littoral SHELLs. See the article LiTFORAL, 
SHELL gold, See the article Go L p. 
' SHELL ſilver. See the article SILVER. 
Tortoiſe SHELL, See the article Tor TOIsE. 
SHELL-FISH, a collective name for all fiſhes naturally in- 
cloſed in /hells. See TEST ACEOUs. 
SHELTERS horizontal. See the article HoR IZ ON TAI. 
SHERIFF *, or SHIRE-REVE, an officer in each county 
of England, whoſe buſineſs is to ſee the execution of the 
king's orders, particularly of all writs directed to him out 
of the king's courts; to impannel juries; bring cauſes and 
criminals to trial ; take care of the diſpatch of affairs both 
civil and criminal; collect the revenues, impoſts, fines, 
confiſcations, c. ariſing in his county, for which he ac- 
counts to the exchequer ; and to attend and aſſiſt the itine- 
rant judges. See CouN T v, &c, 

The word is formed from the Saxon, ſcir, province, ſhire, 
and gere, grave, reve or prefect; or rather from ſcyran, to 
divide; the Hgeriſf being denominated from the firſt diviſion | 
of the kingdom into counties. See Grave and Reve—In 
Latin he is called wice-comes. See VISCOUNT. | 

| The /beriff is, as it were, the ſoul of the policy of the 
county, and the preſerver of the peace thereof. His office 
only laſts one year. JEL | 
He was anciently choſe by the people in the county cout, 
as knights now are for parliament ; but he is now nom 
nated by the king: in order to which the itinerant judges 
every year nominate fix perſons for each county; wher 
the . chancellor, treaſurer, privy- council, &c. alli 
in the exchequer-chamber, make choice of three; out 9 f 
which number, the king chuſes one.—Only the county 0 
Middleſex has two ſberiffs, choſe, as anciently, by the cit 
zens of London: and Durham, Weſtmoreland, and Cum- 
berland, none. 78 pere 
The /heriff; beſides his miniſterial office, of executing P + 
ceſſes and precepts of the courts, and making returr® ©. 
the ſame, has a judicial office, whereby he holds = din 
ral kinds of courts; the one called the ſheriff's fun, ee 
divers places of the county, to enquire of all o = TS | 
common law not prohibited by any ſtatute.— ee 1 
called the county court, wherein he hears and de Cobar 
civil cauſes of the county, under forty ſhillings. 


and 'T URN. ; 
3 77475 GHERIFEFS. See the article APPOSAL- 

SHEWAGE. See the article SCAVAGE. | 
SHIDES. See the article SHINGLES. - 5 3 light 


SHIELD, an ancient weapon of defence, ; 
buckler ; born on the arm to fend off lances, darts, &c 


See Buck LER. n 
The form of the /bield is repreſented by the eſcutcheon in 
or field whereon 


coats of arms. See E$8CUTCHEON. 
the bearings of an armory are placed. See FIELD: . 
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SHIELD, in heraldry, denotes the eſeutcheon 
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SHINGLES, or SHIDEs, in building, 


The building is firſt to be covered all over with boards, ind 


SuIx GL Es, in medicine, a kind of herpes, called alſo the mi- 


tient a little feveriſnu. White puſtules ariſe and ſuppurate, 


cut off with ſciſſars, and a cerate of oil and wax to be 
applied. 


and ſmack-fails,—See Tab. SH1P, fig. 1 and 2, See allo the 
articles GALLEY, VESSEL, Boar, c. 


on one fide whereof is repreſented his double face, and on 


SHIPS are uſually divided into three claſſes : ſhips of war, 
merchant ſhips, and an intermediate kind, half war, half 


| Ships of war are again divided into ſeveral orders, called 
rates, See RATE. 


the number of tuns they bear; each tun reckoned at two 


| are told, was half a ſtadium long.—Yet theſe were nothing 


variety of apartments of a palace; banqueting-rooms, gal- 


of Flanders about nine. The Dutch /hil[ings are alſo called 


Sulf. td S, an Engliſh ilver coin, equal to twelve- pence, 


part of a pound. See PounD and PENN. 

EY” RN hon the Saxon /cilling, hence our filling, from 
1 rruption of /iligza ; proving the derivation by ſeveral 
. of law, and among others by the XXI. law, de annuis 
2 Skinner with more probability deduces it from the 
— feilt, ſhield; by 9 of the eſcutcheon of arms 


| 11 is obſerved, there were no ſhillings or twelve-penny-pieces 


Sheet HOY SR, d till the 1504 ; and theſe, Stow calls 
coins) 2 Fabian SEES them under the name of 
3 en. VIII. 


| 1 Flemiſh, and | Germans have likewiſe their 


11» called [chelin, ſhilling, ſchelling, - ſcalin, &c But 
| Pr gs ce of 2 — or — with the 

En lin /hilling, are not current on the ſame foot. — The 
En „lag is worth about 23 French ſols ; thoſe of Hol- 
| — and Germany about eleven ſols and a half. Thoſe 


9%, becauſe equal to 12 groſs. The Danes have 
—— Ales N22 4 of a 1 ſterling. | 
ſmall o_ - wood, 
red oaken boards, ſawed to a certain ſcantling, or 
21 Uh cleft to about an inch thick at one end, and 
made like wedges, four or five inches broad, and eight or 
nine inches long. They are uſed in covering, eſpecially 
churches and ſteeples, inſtead of tiles, or ſlates. 
This covering is dear; yet where tiles, &c. are very ſcarce, 
and a light cover required, is preferable to thatch. If made 
of good oak, and cleft, not ſawed, and well ſeaſoned, ſhin- 
Is make a ſure, light, and durable covering. 


the ſhingles nailed thereon. See COVERING. 


lary herpes. See HERPES and MILIA RT. ; 

It Gentle of innumerable little puſtules breaking out in va- 
rious parts of the body, viz. the neck, breaſt, loins, thighs, 
&c.—The place is ſomewhat inflamed, and the pa- 


and are fucceeded by little round ſcabs reſembling millet- 


ſeeds. . 3 
It is to be attacked with diſcutients ; and the higher puſtules 


iſeman obſerves, that the ſhingles come near the nature of 

a pſora, and are therefore to be cured with mercurial cathar- 
ticks. See PSsoR A. | 

HIP, a general name for all great veſſels with fails, fit for 

navigation on the ſea; excepting galleys, which go with oars 


The Sieur Aubin, defines a „hip, a timber- building, conſiſt- 
ing of various parts and pieces, nailed and pinned together 
with iron and wood, in ſuch form as to be fit to float, and 
to be conducted by wind and fails, from ſea to ſea, See 
SAIL, SAILING, Cc. 

The invention of ſbips is very ancient, and, at the ſame 
time very uncertain : mythologiſts attribute it to Dzdalus ; 
and pretend, that the wings he invented to fave himſelf 
withal from the labyrinth of Crete, were nothing but fails, 
which he firſt gave to veſſels, and wherewith he eluded the 
vigilance and purſuit of Minos. Others give the honour to 
Janus, on the credit of ſome ancient Greek and Latin coins, 


the reverſe a ſhip. Laſtly, others, and thoſe who go on the 
ſureſt grounds, look on Noah as the firſt /bip-bui/der. See 
ARK and NAviGATION. 


merchant ; being ſuch, as though built for merchandize, yet 
take commiſſions for war, 


Merchant Hips are eſtimated by their burthen, that is, by 


thouſand pounds weight.—The eſtimate is made by gauging 
the hold, which is the proper place of loading, See 
Bux DEN. — 

The moſt celebrated /hips of antiquity are, that of Ptolemy 
Philopater, which was 280 cubits long, 38 broad, and 48 
high; it carried 400 rowers, 400 ſailors, and 3000 ſoldiers. 
That which the ſame prince made to fail on the Nile, we 


in compariſon with Hiero's ſhip, built under the direction of 
Archimedes; on the ſtructure whereof, Moſchion, as we are 
told by Snellius, wrote a whole volume. There was wood 
enough employed in it to make fifty gallies. It had all the 


leries, gardens, fiſh-ponds, ſtables, mills, baths, a temple of 

enus, c. It was incompaſſed with an iron rampart, eight 
towers, with walls and bulwarks, furniſhed with machines 
of war ; particularly one, which threw a ſtone of 300 pounds, 
or 2 dart 12 cubits long, the ſpace of half a mile 3 with 


many other particula 
Vor fa ICulars related by Athenzus, 


SHIPPER, SKI PER, or SCHIPPER, a Dutch term, ſig- 

We alſo uſe the word popularly for any common ſeamen. 

SHIPWRACK. See the article WrEcK. 

SHIRE x, Scyra, a part or portion of the land, called alſo 

county, See CounTY. | 1 
* The word is originally Saxon, cir or ſcire, formed from /cy- 


SHIRE reve, 
Knights of the SHIRE, 
SHOAL, in the ſea phraſe, is the ſame as ſhallow, and is ap- 


| 


SHO 


Among modern ſhips, one of the moſt conſidetable is # firs 
rate ſbip of war, built at Woolwich in 1701; the dimen- 


ſions whereof, whence thoſe of other rates may be deduced, 


are as follow: the length 2 10 foot; number of guns 110: 


number of men 1250 number of tuns 2300: draught of 
water 22 foot; the main-fail in length 54 yards, depth 19: 
main-maſt in length 39 foot; in diameter 38 inches: weight 
of the anchor 82 hundred, 1 quarter, 14 pound: cable in 
length 200 2 diameter of the cable 22 inches. The 
expence of building a common firſt rate ſhip, with guns, 
tackling and rigging, is computed at 60,0001. ſterling, See 


Navy, FREIGHT, CHARTER-PaRTY, Policy of 


. &e. „ 6 

o give the reader an idea of the ſeveral parts and members 
of a ſhip, both internal and external, with their reſpective 
denominations in the ſea language (the principal whereof are 
explained in the reſpective places of this dictionary) we here 


give him two draughts: the one; a ſection of the body of 
aà firſt rate; to ſhew its conſtruction, the diſpoſition of its 


inſide, &c,——The other, the ſame /p entire, with the fails, 
rigging, &c, | | 


For the moſt convenient form of Ships; or that wherein they 


ſhall meet with the leaſt reſiſtance from the water; fee VES- 
SEL and RESISTANCE. | | ; 


Bulk of a Sie, 4 Bulk. 
Burden of a Sy1p, BURDEN. 
Captain of a SHIP, | © | CAPTAIN. 
Clerk of a SHIP, | CLERK. 
Corporal of a SI, | _©3 CoRPORAL. 
Company of SH1ps, COMPANY. 
Grounding a SHIP, GROUNDING, 
Maſter of a SHIP, MASTER. 
Rigging of a SHIP, >. See the articles J RIOGOGINO. 
Run of a SH1P. | Ru. 
Sheathing of a SH1P, SHEATHING, 
Squadron of SH1PS, SQUADRON, 
Stay a SHIP, | ISTay. 
Steward 95 a SHIP, | STEWARD. 
Warp a SHiPp, WARP. 
Waſhing of a SH1P, | WASHING: 
1 d War. 
Pr - nh * 

ine SHIPS, i IN E. 
Raægiſter Si IPs, 85 Ghe article REGISTER. 
Tranſport SH1P, TRANSPORT, 


SHIP-MONEY, an impoſition anciently charged upon the 


ports, towns, Cities, boroughs, and counties of the realm; 
by writs commonly called /b;p-writs, under the great ſeal of 
** for the providing and furniſhing certain ſhips for 


the king's ſervice, | 
This impoſition was revived by king Charles I. in the years 


1635 and 1636; but by ſtat. 17. Car. I. it was declared to 


be contrary to the laws and ftatutes of the tealm, claim of 


right, liberty of the ſubject, &c. 
nifying the maſter of a ſhip. See MAasTER. 


ran, to divide. 


King Alfred firſt divided the land into ſatrapiar, which we 
now call fhires, and thoſe into centurias, which we now call 
hundreds. See HUNDRED. And thoſe again into decennias, 
which we call fithings. See TITHING. 

The aſſizes of the ſhire, or aſſembly of the people of a coun- 
ty, was called by the Saxons, ſcyrgemot. See ScvyR- 


GEMOT., ; 


© Ltd 4 SHERIFF, 
F See the articles  KniGHT. 


plied to flats in the water. 


They ſay, it is good ſboaling, when a ſhip failing towards 
ſhore, x & 
ſhallower by degrees, and not too ſuddenly ; for then the 
ſhip goes in ſafety. | 
SHOALED, the miners term in the tin mines, for thoſe 
fragments of ore, which by rains, currents of water, &c, 
are torn off from the load, or veins of ore. — Theſe are 
waſhed down from the mountains ; and by finding them, 
they gueſs where to look for a load of ore. Sometimes it is 
called o uad, and ſquod. Harris. 

» 


y find by her ſounding, it grows ſhallower and 


SHOAR, or SHoRE, a prop or counterfort, ſet up to ſupport 
any thing of weight, which leans on one fide. See Bur- 
TRESS, | | 


SHOE, a covering for the foot, uſually of leather. 
Its ſtructure, though the object of a particular art, is too po- 


ular to need explaining. CORDWAINER, | 
ts hiſtory is more obſcure: Bened. Baudoin, a /hoe-maker by 


; profeſſion, has a learned treatiſe of the ancient ſboe, de ſalea 
veterum ; Where the origin, matter, form, Ec. thereof, are 
particularly enquired into. 


Baudoin maintains, that God, in giving Adam ſkins of 
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SHOT, in the military art, includes all ſorts of ball or bul- 
lets for fire- arms, from the cannon to the piſtol, See Bu L- | 


SHO 


© beaſts to cloath him, did not leave him to go bare- footed ; 


but gave him ſboes of the ſame matter. That after raw | 
ſkins, men came to make their /h7zs of ruſhes, broom, pa- 


per, flax, filk, wood, iron, filver, gold: ſo different has 
their matter been,—Nor was their form more ſtable, with 
regard either to the ſhape, colour, or ornaments: they have 


been ſquare, high, low, long, and quite even, cut, carv- | 


ed, c. 1 8 | 8 FOG 
Pliny, lib. 7. c. 56, tells us, that one Tychius of Bœotia 
was the firſt who uſed ſhoes. —M. Nilant, in his remarks 
on Baudoin, obſerves, that he quotes Xenophon in vain, 
to ſhew, that even in his time they ſtill wore ſhoes of raw 
ſkins. Xenophon relates, that the ten thouſand Greeks, 
who had followed the young Cyrus, wanting ſhoes, in their 
retreat; were forced to cover their feet with raw ſkins, 
vhich occaſioned them great inconveniencies. Nilant will 
not even allow, that the ſhoes of the country people, called 
carbatinæ, and peroneæ, were of crude ſkin, without any 


* HT 


he patricians among the Romans, wore an ivory creſcent 


on their /hoes Heliogabalus had his fhoezs covered over with 
a very white linen; in conformity to the prieſts of the ſun, 
for whom he profeſſed a very high veneration : this kind of 
ſhoe was called ad-, udo, or odo. Caligula wore foes enrich- 
ed with precious ſtones. The Indians, like the Egyptians, 
wore ſhoes made of the bark of the papyrus The Turks put 
off their ſhoes, and leave them at 75 oors of the moſques. 
Horſe S Ho, 4 . ORSE. | 
He SHOE hag, f See _— ticks J Hens. gon head. 
SHOE houfing. See the article HousING. | | 
SHOOTING. See GUNNERY M LIED: 
SHOOTING of bombs, i 1 OMB. 
SHOOTING 9. + See the articles ht hy 
SHOOTS.,—Zt 2 Xe 5 r. 
ater Soor, See the articles WATER. 
SHOP-LIFT ER, a perſon, who on pretence of buying 
goods, or otherwiſe, takes an opportunity to ſteal them. 
SHORE, or common SHORE, a corruption of ſewer. See 
SEWERS and CLOAc A. | 
SHORN velvet. See the article VELVET. | 
SHORT accent, in grammar, a mark which ſhews, that the 
time of pronouncing a {ſyllable is to be ſhort,—It is wrote 
thus (). See ACCENT, | 
SHORT- ſails, in a man of 
ſails ; being the fore-ſail, main-ſail, and foretop-ſail, which 
' are all that are uſed in fight, leſt the reſt ſhould be fired, 
and ſpoiled ; beſides the trouble of managing them when a 
ſhip gives chaſe to another. e. 
If a chaſe have a mind to fight, they ſay, the chaſe Hips 
into her ſbort-ſails, i. e. puts out her colours in the poop, her 
flag at the main- top, and her ſtreamers, or pendants, at the 
yard's arms; furls her ſprit-ſail, peeks her mizzen, and 
lings her main-yard. | | | 
SHORT-SIGHTEDNESS, myopia, a fault in the confor- 
mation of the eye, wherein the cryſtallin, &c, being too 
convex, the rays reflected from different objects are refracted 
too much, and made to converge too faſt, ſo as to unite 
ere they reach the retina; by which means the viſion is ren- 
dered dim, and confuſed, See MvopIA. 8 


The ordinary remedy, for ſhort-ſightedneſs, is a concave lens, | - 


held before the eye; which making the rays diverge, or at 
leaſt, diminiſhing much of their convergency, makes amends 
for the too great convexity of the cryſtallin. See Lens. 
Dr. Hook ſuggeſts another remedy: finding, that many 
- ſhort-fighted perſons are but little helped by concaves ; he re- 
commends a convex glaſs, placed between the obje& and 
the eye; by means whereof the object may be made to ap- 
pear at any diſtance from the eye, and: conſequently, all ob- 


jects may be thereby made to appear at any required diſtance | 


from. the eye; ſo that the ſhort-/ighted eye ſhall contemplate 


the picture of the object, in the ſame manner, as if the ob- þ 


ject itſelf were in the place.— It is true, the image will ap- 
pear inverted ; but we have expedients to remedy this too: 

for, in reading, there needs nothing but to hold the book 
upſide down.—To write, the beſt will be for the perſon to 
learn to read upſide down. For diſtant objects, the doctor 
aſſerts, from his own experience, that, with a little practice 
in contemplating inverted objects, one gets as good an idea 
of them, as if ſcen in their natural poſture, 


LET, FIRE-ARM, CANNON, &c. | 
1 hoſe for cannon are of iron; thoſe for muſquets, cara- 
bines and piſtols, are of lead. 


SHOT, for ordnance, eſpecially in the ſea ſervice, are of ſeve- 
fitted to the bore of the | 


ral forts ; as —Nound SHOT, bullets 
A | 

Bar Stor, is two bullets, or rather half bullets, Joined toge- 
ther by an-iron bar; ſerving to cut down maſts, fails, &c, 

Caſe SHOT, CasE ſhot, 

Chain SHOT, CHAIN Hot. 

Langrel SHOT, See the articles LAN GRE IL. Hot. 

Random SHOT, RANDOM Hot. 


Freſh SHoT, 7 | FRESH hot. 
| HpSHorT, See the articles HIP hot. 
Water Sho, 5 CWATER bot. 


war, are the ſame with febting- | 
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is otherwiſe called hai, by reaſon of 
2,7 Talon of in 


SHOT, for fowling, 
- ak and ſize. 
The method of cafting it is as follows, Tx. 
_ melted, ſtirred, and ſkimmed, a quantity 3 q n 
low orpiment is ſtrewed in it; as much 48 will e ered je 
ling, to 12 or 15 pounds of lead. The wht 1 a thi 
ſtirred, the orpiment will fame. To fuse, dle bein 
be orpiment enough in, a little of the 
glaſs of water, and if the drops prove 
tails, there is orpiment 
it ſhould be. 7 | 
This done, a copper-plate, hollow in the mi. 
inches in diameter, bored through — : 
| holes, according to the ſize of the Hot, is placed 
frame, over a tub of water, four inches 
the hollow part is to be very thin, 
burning coals, to keep the melted lead in fuſion T 
is now. poured gently, with a ladle, on the middl = 
plate, and it will make its way through the hol el the 
bottom of the plate into the water, i = 
care is taken to keep the lead on the 


lead bei 


Ve round 
enough; 'and the degree Fs i 
2 1 5 as 
5 and three 
or 40 (mall 


hot, the drops will crack and fly. 
The Hot, thus made, are dried Over a gentle ge 
ſtirring them that they do not melt: this done the . 
re * . z . | ater 
are ſeparated from the {maller, by paſling them ng 4 


ſieves for that purpoſe. 


SHOT-FLAGON, a fort of flagon fomew 
ordinary; which in ſome 9 2 — pipe 1 
it is the cuſtom for the hoſt to ſerve his gueſts in, af may, 
have drank above a ſhilling,” g. ey 
SHOT TEN herrings, Thee the arcs Herking, - 
Blood SHOT TEN, e LOUD ſhotten 
SHOULDER-BLADE, a bone of the ſhoulder, f 4 f. 
angular figure, covering the hind part of the bs; called 
by anatomiſts, ſcapula and emoplata. See Scapyr, 
SHOULDER-BONE. See the article Ho uERAU 
SHOU LDERING, in fortification. See Epau ts er 
SHOU LDERING-PIECE, in building. See By ack z r. 
SHOULDER PIT CHT, is a diſeaſe in a horſe, when the 
pitch or point of the ſhoulder is diſplaced, which makes the 
horſe halt downright. Rs, 0 Com 
SHOULDER-SPLAIT, or SHoULDER-ToRN, is a hurt 
which befals a horſe by ſome dangerous flip, whereby the 
ſhoulder is parted from the breaſt, - e 
SHOULDER-WRENCH, is a ſtrain in the ſhoulder. 
SHOWER, a cloud reſolved into rain, and diſcharged on a 
certain tract of ground. See RAIN, | 
In natural hiſtory we meet with abundance of inftances of 
extraordinary and preternatural ſhowers : as, ſhowers of blud, 
mentioned by Gaſſendus, and others; a brimſtone ſhnuer, - 
mentioned by Wormius ; ſhowers of frogs, mentioned by 
Pliny, and even Dr. Plott ; a ſhawer of millet-ſeed, in Sileſia, 
mentioned in the Ephem. German. fhnwers of aſhes, fre- 
quent in the Archipelago : a ſhawer of wheat, in Wiltſhire : 
a ſhower of whitings, mentioned in the Philoſophical Tranſ- 
actions. The natural reaſons of many whereof may be ſeen 
under the article RAIN. | 
SHRINE *, a caſe to hold the relicks of ſome faint. Ses 
- RELICKS. - 
» The word is formed from the Latin /erinium, a deſk or cabinet. 
SHROUDS. See the article SHRowDs. 225 
SHROVE-TIDE, the time immediately before lent; thus 
called by our anceſtors, becauſe employed in /briving, that 
is, in confeſſing their ſins to the prieſt ; in order to a more 
devout keeping the enſuing lent faſt. 
Shrove-tueſday is the day next before the firſt of lent, dee 


LENI. N 
SHROW DING of trees, the cutting or lopping off the top 
branches; only practiſed to trees that are not fit for timber, but 
deſigned for fuel, or ſome other preſent uſe. See 1 
Such trees the huſbandmen find much preferable to copie; 
as they need no fence to ſecure them, becauſe ſtanding r 
no danger of the browzings and rubbings of cattle, whic 
too, have the benefit of grazing under them. au the 
For the time of /hrauding, it is not to be practiſed till“ 
trees have ſtood three or four years ; either at the beginning 
of the ſpring, or the end of autumn. ; 2 
The harder fort are not to be lopped above once in 
twelve years, and that at any time in the winter. The 
thy and ſofter woods ik ſhrawded in the 8 2 
ſtumps left, ſhould always be cut aſlope, and ſmootn, Tas 
der to caſt the water oft, and prevent its ſinking in an 
ting the tree. | | : 
SHROWDS or ShRou ps, are great ropes ! 
o up on both ſides of all maſts, except the 
AST, Cc. | | 185 Fl 
They are faſtened below by chains to the ſhip's fe. Geile 
aloft, over the head of the maſt ; their penny _ 855 
and ſwifters, being firſt put under them 3 and they 2 


n a ſhip, which 
bowſprit. 


Trundie SHOT, Þ , 5 TRUNDLE ot. 
_— IT 


, -mad 
there, to prevent their galling the maſt.— The res 


81 


| e faſtened to the puttocks, by plates of iron, and 
A ead-men's eyes, and lanniers alſo, as the others are.— 


| Gee Tab, Ship, fig. 1. n. 4, 12, 23, 41, 52, 62, 84, 104 and 


Te terms are, Eaſe the ſhrouds ; that is, ſlacken them. 
def taught the ſprouds ; that is, ſet them faſter. 

SH RU B, frutex, a little, low, dwarf tree; or a woody 
plant, of a ſize leſs than a tree; and which, beſides its prin- 
cipal tem, and branches, frequently, from the ſame root, 

uts forth ſeveral other conſiderable ſets, or ſtems. See 

TREE and PLANT. I 25 | 8 
Such are privet, phyllirea, holley, box, honey-ſuckle, Ec. 
Srybs and trees put forth in autumn, a kind of buttons, or 
gems, in the axis of the leaves: theſe buttons are as ſo many 
\itic ova, which coming to expand by the warmth. of the 
following ſpring, open into leaves, and flowers. —By this, 
together with the height, ſome diſtinguiſh rubs from /uffru- 
tices, or under-ſorubs; which are low buſhes, that do not put 


forth any of theſe buttons; as roſemary, thyme, &c, See 


UTICES. 
AUT TING the mouth. See the article MouT EH. 


SHUTTLE, in the manufaQtures, an inſtrument uſed by 
the weavers, which, with a thread it contains either of wool- 
len, ſilk, flax, or other matter, ſerves to form the woots of 
ſtuffs, cloths, linens, ribbands, &c. by throwing the ſhuttle 
_ alternately from left to right, and from right to left, a-croſs 
between the threads of the warp, which are ſtretched out 
lengthwiſe on the loom. See Loom and WEAvING. 
In the middle of the ſhuttle is a kind of cavity, called the eye 
or chamber of the ſhuttle; wherein is incloſed the ſpoul, which 
is a part of the thread deſtined for the woot; and is wound 
on a little tube of paper, ruſh, or other matter, 
The ribband-weaver's Hhuttle is very different from that of 
moſt other weavers, though it ſerve for the ſame purpoſe: it 
is of box, fix or ſeven inches long, one broad, and as much 
deep: ſhod with iron at both ends, which terminate in 
points, and are a little crooked, the one towards the right, 
and the other towards the left, repreſenting the figure of 
an — horizontally placed. "OO PR 
SI, in muſic, a ſeventh note, added within this fixty years, by 
one le Maire, to the fix ancient notes invented by Guido 
Aretin, ut, re, mi, fa, ſol, la, fi: by means whereof, the 
embarraſs of the ancient gamut is avoided, See SCALE and 
GAMMUT. 
So buſy a thing is jealouſy, that, for a matter of thirty years, 
that le Maire kept preaching to the muſicians of his time, in 
behalf of the new note; not a man would allow it: but he 
was no ſooner dead, than all the world came into it, See 
NorTE. | | 
SIBYLS *, SIBYLLE#, in antiquity, virgin-propheteſſes, or 
maids ſuppoſed to be divinely inſpired ; and who, in the 
height of their enthuſiaſm, gave oracles, and foretold things 
to come, See PROPHECY. - | | 
*The word is ſuppoſed formed of an aſſemblage of the two 
Greek words, gs, for bes, Dez, and g, council. 
Authors do not agree about the number of the „is Capella 
reckons but two, vis. Erophyle of Troy, called /ibylla 
Phrygia ; and Sinuachia of Erythræa, called fibylla Ery- 


thræa. Solinus mentions three, viz. Cumæa, Delphica, 
and Erythrza, Alan makes their number four: and Var- 


ro increaſes it to ten, denominating them from the places 
of their birth; the Perſian, Lybian, Delphic, Cumæan, 
Erythræan, Samian, Cumane, Helleſpontic or Trojan, 
Phrygian, and Tiburtin.—Of theſe, the moſt celebrated 
are, the Erythrzan, Delphic, and Cumæan /byls. 

| The /bylline oracles were held in great veneration by the 
more credulous among the ancients ; but were much ſuſ- 
pected by many of the more knowing. The books where- 

in they were written, were kept by the Romans with infi- 
nite care, and nothing of moment undertaken without con- 
ſulting them. Tarquin firſt committed them to the cuſtody 

| F two partrician priefts, inſtituted for that purpoſe, See 
Mai. e 


3 med ſures, ME ASURE. 
ICILIAN muney, = . 1. MoN E. 
DICILIAN ll, See the articles SILK. 

MICILLAN weſþers, VESPERS. 7 


SICILIAx, in muſic, denotes a kind of gay ſprightly air, or 


dance; ſomewhat of the nature of an Engliſh jig: uſually | 


| Gs + 
marked with the characters — or —. 
8 8 
SICK herrinss. | | 
855 R . 1. FHERRING, 

hm Sick, See the articles Ino fl. 
eENEss, CDisEAs E. 
een SICKNESS, ' 3 YCHLoROsSISs. 
Nweating SICKNESS, See the articles Su DoR Anglicanus. 
Falling MICKNESS, — EPILEPSY, 


17 11 1 4 . | 
18 I alias, a writ ſent out in the ſecond place, where the 
arlt writ was not executed. See WR1T. 
It is thus called from its beginning, which is in this form : 


Ceorgius D. G. &c, V ice-comiti Here. ſalutem. Præcipimus 


7% (ſicut alias) præcepim 
SIDE, / Laie male | 


Fe 4s, in geometry,--The SIDE of a ure, is a line 


816 


making part of the periphery of any ſuperficial figure. See 
FIGURE. | | 
In triangles, the ſides are alſo called legs. In a rectangle tri- 
angle, the two /ides, including the right angle, are called 
catheti; and the third the hypotenuſe. See Car HE Tus and 
Hy PoTENUSE. | | | 
SIDE of a polygonal number, is the number of the terms of the 
arithmetical progreſſion, that are ſummed up. See PoLx- 
GONAL number, | 7 1 
SIDE of @ power, is what we otherwiſe call the rot, or radix. 
See Roo. | | J A 0 
SIDES of horn-works, crawn-works, double tenailles, and the like 
out-works, are the ramparts and parapets which incloſe them 
on the right and left, from the gorge to the head. See 
HoRNWORE, 2ꝗᷓ SL e 
Right S1 DE, ATUS reftum, + 
Tranſverſe SIDE, gin CIs Seed Lan us tranſver ſum, 
SIDE grafting. See the article ENGRAFTING. E 
81D E lays, is a term made uſe of by huntſmen, when dogs are 
placed in the way, to be let ſlip at a deer, as he paſſes by. 


SIDERAT IO N, SIDERATI1o, in N a mortifica- 


tion of ſome part of the body; called alſo ſphacelus, and ne- 
croſis. See MOR TIFICATION and SPHACELUS, 

SIDERATION is alſo uſed for a being ſuddenly benumbed, 
and deprived of the uſe of one's limbs, ſenſes, &c, which 

the people call being planet-ſtruck. See APOPLEXY, PAL- 
SY, Ce. | | 

SIDERAT?ON alſo denotes the blaſting or blighting of trees, 
plants, &c. by eaftern winds, exceſſive heat, drought, or th 
like. See BLIGHT and DISEASES of plants. | 

SIDERIAL year. See the articles YEAR and SOLAR. 

SIDERITES, a name which ſome authors give the load- 
ſtone. See MAGNET. Et Sh 

SIDES-MEN, properly called /ynads-men or quęſi- men, per- 
ſons, who in larger pariſhes are appointed to aſſiſt the church- 
wardens, in enquiring into the manners of inordinate livers, 
and in preſenting offenders at viſitations. See QUESTMEN 
and SYNODALEs. Ed On 

SIEGE *, in war, the encampment of an army around a 
place, with deſign to take it, either in the way of diſtreſs 
and famine, by making lines all around it, to prevent any 
relief from without; ot by main force, as by digging tren- 
ches, and making formal attacks. See LINE, I'RENCH, 
APPROACH, Oc. e | 

*The word is French, and, ſignifies, literally, feat; alluding 
w the army's taking its ſeat here till the reduction of the 
n | | | 
The moſt celebrated fepes of antiquity, are thoſe of Troy, 
Tyre, Alexandria, Numantium, c. Among the mo- 
derns, thoſe of Oſtend, Candia, Grave, &c. a 

SIEVE, or SE ARC E, an inſtrument ſerving to ſeparate the 
fine from the coarſe parts of powders, liquors, and the like; 
or to cleanſe pulſe from duft, light grains, Cc. 

It is made of a rim.of wood ; the circle, or ſpace whereof 
is filled with a tiſſue of ſilk, tiffany, hair, linen, wire, or 

even thin {lices of wood. | | | 
The ſeves which have large holes, are ſometimes allo called 
riddles 3, ſuch is the coal or lime ſieve, garden ſieve, &c. 
When drugs, apt to evaporate, are to be paſſed through the 
ſeve, it is uſual to have it covered with a lid. 

SIEUR, a title of honour, or quality among the French; 
chiefly uſed among the lawyers, and in publick acts, and 
other writings of that kind. See SIRE. 55 
They ſay, I plead for the ſſeur ſuch an one, the ſieur abbot, 
the ſieur marquis, &c, See Mods IE UR. 

The title „teur is properly given by a ſuperior to an inferior, 
in his letters and other private writings.— As, Tell the ſſeur 
Hubert, that he proceed, c. | | 

In this ſenſe, authors ſometimes uſe it, by way of modeſty, 
in ſpeaking of themſelves: thus, at the heads of books, 
we ſee, Traduction du ſieur d' Ablancourt; O Euvres du ſieur 
d Efpreaux, &c. 55 

SIE VR, is alſo a term expreſſing ſeigneury, or lordſhip: as 
ecuyer or fieur of ſuch a place, See Lok D and Es uIRE. 

SIGHT, the exerciſe, or act of the ſenſe of ſeeing. See 
SENSE, SEEING, VIS IoN, VISIBLE, Cc. 

Our /t, the nobleſt and moſt uſeful of all our ſenſes, fa- 
ther Malebranche ſhews, deceives us in abundance of in- 
ſtances; nay, almoſt in all: particularly with regard to the 
magnitude, and extent of things; their figures, motions, &c. 

Our eyes do not ſhew us any thing leſs than a mite: half a 
mite is nothing, if we believe their report. A mite is only 
a mathematical point, with regard thereto; and we cannot 
divide it without annihilating it. In effect, our fight does 
not repreſent extenſion, ſuch as it is in itſelf ; but only the 
relation and proportion it has to our body, Hence, as half 
a mite has no relation to our bodies, and that it cannot ei- 
ther preſerve or deſtroy us, our fight hides it intirely. Were 
our eyes made like microſcopes, or were we ourſelves as 
ſmall as mites, we ſhould judge very differently of the mag- 
nitude of bodies. 

It may be added, that our own eyes are really no other than 
a kind of natural ſpectacles; that their humours do the ſame 
office as the lens's in ſpectacles; and that, according to the 
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figure of the cryſtallin, and its diſtance from the retina, ob- 


jects are ſeen very differently; inſomuch, as we are not | 


| ſure, that there are any two perſons in the world, who ſee 
them equally big. It is even very rare, that the ſame perſon 
ſees the ſame object equally big with both eyes; as both eyes 
are very ſeldom perfectly alike : on the contrary, we gene- 
rally ſee things bigger with the left than the right eye ; of 
which we have ſome very good obſervations in the jour- 
nal of the learned at Rome, for the year 1669. See VI- 


SION, 


Short SIGHT, 2 | Myoera. 
Second SIGHT), \ the articles 4 SE conD fight. 
Point of SIGHT, View and PoINT. 


SIGHTS, in mathematicks, denote two thin pieces of braſs 
raiſed perpendicularly on the two extremes of an alidade or 
index of a theodolite, circumferentor, or other like inſtru- 
ment: each whereof has an aperture or ſlit up the middle, 
through which the viſual rays paſs to the eye, and diſtant 
objects are ſeen.— Their uſe is for the juſt direction of the 
index to the line of the object. See TELESCOPE, CIR- 
CUMFERENTOR, ALHIDADE, Cc. 

Sometimes the ſlits or apertures have glaſſes, or lenſes fitted 


into them; in which caſe they are called zeleſcopic fights : by | 


way of diſtinction from the former, which in reſpect hereof 
are denominated plain fights. See TELESCOPE, LENS, &c. 
Mr. Flamſteed and Dr. Hook, abſolutely explode the uſe of 
lain fights in aſtronomical obſervations, The errors in Ty- 
cho's latitudes of the ſtars, Mr. Flamſteed aſcribes wholly to 
his uſing plain fights ; and ſuſpects, that Hevelius uſing the 
ſame kind of fights, will fall into the like errors. —Hevelius, 
on the contrary, in a paper in the Philoſophical Tranſac- 
tions, vindicates the uſe of plain fights, and prefers them to 
teleſcopic ones: the main objection he makes to the latter, is, 
that no obſervation can be ſafely taken with them, without 
firſt examining and rectifying them: in which examination, 
many and groſs miſtakes are liable to be committed. To 
which he adds, that in ſextants, octants, azimuth quadrants, 
tc. he does not ſee how ſuch examination can be made, 
at all times, without much loſs of time. See AsTRoNo- 
MICAL, 
SIGILLARIA, a ſolemn feaſt held among the ancient Ro- 
mans ; thus called from a cuſtom which obtained therein, 
of ſending little preſents from one to another, conſiſting of 
ſeals, little figures, and ſculptures, made of gold, ſilver, 


| braſs, or even earthen ware, and of devoting them to Saturn 


25 an atonement for themſelves and friends. 
The figillaria followed immediately after the faturnalia, 
and held two days ; which, with the five days of the fa- 


turnalia, made a ſolemnity of ſeven days. See SATUR- | 


NALIA. | | 
Some derive the origin of /jgils and figures in this ſolemnity 
from the argei or ruſhan figures of men thrown annually 
into the Tiber, from the Pons Sublicius, by the veſtals, on 
the ides of March. Vid. Macrob, Saturn, I. 1. c. 7, 10 
and 11. See alſo ARGEA. 


SIGILLATA terra, a kind of earth, or bole, dug in the 


iſle of Lemnos; and thence alſo called Lemmian earth; of 
conſiderable uſe in painting, and medicine. See LEMNIAN 
earth. 

It is of different colours, but moſt commonly red; heavy, 
ſoft, and friable; held very aſtringent, and, as ſuch, uſed 
in hemorrhages ; as alſo againſt the plague and poiſons, — 


Pliny attributes ſeveral other virtues, which experience does | 


not juſtify ; nor is it in that eſteem it anciently was; yet it 
is ſtill an ingredient in Venice-treacle, | 
It was anciently found in a mountain, in the neighbourhood 
of the city Hephæſtia; where Diana's prieſts went at certain 
times, with great ceremony, to dig it up. After a little 
preparation, they made it up into troches, and ſealed them 
with Diana's ſeal; whence the appellation of /g1illata, 
ſealed, 

1 is now brought from Conſtantinople in little flat cakes, 
round on one ſide, flat and ſealed on the other. See Bo“ E. 
SIGILLUM, a ſeal or ſignet. See SRAL and SIGNET. 
IGN, Si NU, a ſenſible mark or character, denoting 
ſomething abſent, or inviſible. See CHARACTER and 


MARE. 


Anciently, the monks, in all religious houſes, were not al- | 


lowed to ſpeak ; nor to expreſs their minds otherwiſe 'than 
by ens, which they learned in their novitiate. C. Rhodi- 
ginus and Porta have wrote of the ancient fjons, and ci- 
phers, uſed in ſpeaking, and writing, | 


$1GN, in algebra, denotes a ſymbol, or character. See CH A- 


RACTER, ALGEBRA, c. iy 

Like Ste Ns, | IKE, 

Radical 810 Ns, See the articles J Nable A1. | 

dio, in medicine, denotes ſome appearance in the body, di- 
ſtinguiſhable by the ſenſes; whence, by juſt reaſoning, is 
inferred the preſence, nature, ſtate, event of health, a diſ- 
eaſe, or death. See IN DIc AT ION. 

Thoſe which denote the preſent condition of a body, whe- 
ther {ick or well, dying or the like, are called diagngſtic 
ſigns, Sce DIAGNOSTIC, 


{ 


SIG 


Thoſe which foretel the future SR 
neftic ſigns. See 8 . called v. 
hat /n which is peculiar to the diſeaſe, and; 
from it, as ariſing from the nature t inſeparable 
; 8 hereof, 1s 
thognomonic ſign. See PATHOGNOMONIc, ? called a pa- 
As all ſigns are effects produced by the cauſe f 
the diſeaſe itſelf, and its ſymptoms ; they uf wel 
preſent condition of the matter which firſt r Y note 
eaſe, and even of that produced by the Life c "_— the dic. 
footing, the /igns are all reducible to theſe thr 5 on which 
fans of the crudity and coction of the diſeaſe - 1 5 Liz. 
whether in health, ſickneſs, or death; and of f, W event, 
and excretion: which laſt fjons are called ritical ſecretion 
CrupiTY, DIGESTIoN, c. each under its Gt 
cle. See alſo HEALTH and Dist as Proper arti. 
Antecedent SN. See the article ANTECE DEN 
SIGN, in aſtronomy, a ers part of the ecliptic. 2 = 
or a portion containin irty d lacy 
prac. . 'S 2 egrees thereof. ge Zo 
he zodiac was divided by the ancients inte . 
ments, called figns ; e 3 = twelve leg. 
ſection of the ecliptic and equinoctial: which = of inter. 
nominated from the twelve conſtellations whichs they de- 
chus's time poſſeſſed thoſe ſegments.— But, the conti r- 
have ſince ſo changed their places, by the bret elladon, 
equinox, that aries is now got out of the an call - ; 
into taurus, taurus into gemini, &. eee 
Ec LIP TIC, Equinox, &c, CESSION, 
The names of the twelve figns, and their order are 
low; aries, taurus, gemini, cancer, leo, Virgo, thro k fol. 
Sagittarius, capricornus, aquarius, piſces: each of nin 
with the ſtars thereof, ſee under its proper article. Fes ich, 
1 8 e 
he /igns are diſtinguiſhed with regard to 
year, when the ſun is in them, 3 n a aa 
nal, and brumal. See AUTUMNAL and VERNAI wag 
The vernal, or ſpring SIGNS, are aries, taurus, gemini 
The eſtival, or ſummer SIGNS, are cancer, leo, and 5 
The autumnal Slo xs, are libra, ſcorpio, and fagittarius 2 
T pr” wh or winter EO are capricornus, aquarius, ang 
he vernal and ſummer ſigns, are alſo called wy 
—And the autumnal and brumal ſigns, ſouthern y 2 
NoRTHERN, c. : 


Aſcending SIGNs, ASCEN 
; DING, 
irt SIGNS, See the articles G Fixr. 
Maſculine 810 Ns, MasculIix k. 


SIGN manual, the ſetting one's hand and ſeal to a writing. See 
SIGNATURE, | | 
Among the Saxons, before the invention of ſeals, a- J. was a 
common /gn or /ignum, prefixed to the names of moſt ſub- 
ſcribing witneſſes in charters and other deeds ; as-þ num 
Roberti Epiſcop. Lond. &c. 

SIGNAL, a certain ſign agreed upon for the conveying of 
intelligence whither the voice cannot reach. See 816 N. 
Signals are given for the beginning of a battle, or an at- 
tack ; uſually with drums, and trumpets : at ſea, they are 
ky" by cannon or muſket-ſhot, by lights, fails, flags, Oc. 

ee SALUTATION, 
Signals have been in uſe in all ages. The ancients who had 
no regular couriers or 2 made uſe thereof to convey in- 
telligence of what paſſed at a great diſtance, For which 
purpoſe they placed centinels on the eminences, from ſpace 
to ſpace ; ſome mention whereof, we find made by Homer 
himſelf. Iliad. O. v. 553, &c. Odyſſ. E. v. 261. Thoſe peo- 
ple thus diſpoſed, lighted fires, or flambeaux in the night- 
time. In the Agamemnon of Æſchylus, that prince at his de- 
parture for Troy, promiſes Clytemneſtra, that the very day 
the city ſhould be taken, he would apprize her of his victory 
by fires lighted expreſs. He keeps his word, and tidings are 
brought the princeſs, that 'Troy is taken, and that Agamem- 


non's /jgnals are ſeen, Frontinus obſerves, they were in uſe 


among the Arabs; and Bonaventura Vulcanius, in his Scholia 
on Ariſtotle's book de mundo, adds, that while the Moors 
were maſters of the greateſt part of Spain, they built on the 
tops of the mountains, an infinity of turrets, or watch- 
houſes, called in the Arabic, atalayas, 2 word the Spaniards 
ſtill retain ; whence, by fires, they could immediately alarm 
the whole kingdom. Indeed the cuſtom was much more 
ancient than the Moors in Spain. Q. Curtius obſerves, 
was very frequent among the Aſiaticks, in the time of Alex. 
ander. Livy and Cæſar both mention it as uſed among the 
Romans. Polydore Virgil ſhews it of great N in 
England;; and Boethius adds, that in ſeveral places in 15 
land, there are the remains of huge poles that have ſerve 
for this purpoſe, See BEACON. ; ; 
S1GNALS at ſea, are ſigns made by the admiral or commanqes 


in chief of a ſquadron of ſhips, either in the day or by 


night, whether for ſailing, for fighting, or for the better ſe⸗ 
curity of the merchant ſhips, under their convoy. | 1 
Theſe /ignals are very numerous and important; being r 
appointed and determined by order of the lord high admiral, 


on a icated in the in- 
or lords of the a and communicate ruiors 


— — 2 2 e Err 1 fr ye „* 


— ty 


SIG 


ſent to the commander of every ſhip of the fleet 
before their putting out to ſea. 


ſtructions 
or {quad ron 


_— poten failing, he firſt looſes his fore-top-ſail, and 


e whole fleet are to do the ſame. When he would 
_ IGG he looſes his main-top-fail, and fires a 
_— which in the royal navy is to be anſwered by every 
Ro ſhip. When he would have them weigh; he looſes his 
fore-top-ail, and fires a gun, and ſometimes hawls home 
his ſheats : the gun is to be anſwered by every flag- hip, 
and every ſhip to get to ſail as ſoon as it can. If with the 
leeward-lide, the ſtern-moſt ſhip is to weigh firſt. When 
he would have the weather-moſt, and head - moſt ſhips to 
tack firſt, he hoiſts the union - flag at the fore · top maſt- head, 
and fires a gun, which each flag-ſhip anſwers 3 but if he 
would have the ſtern-moſt and leeward-moſt ſhips to tack 
kr{t, he hoiſts the union-flag at the mizen-top-maſt-head, 
and fires a gun; and when he would have all the whole fleet 
tack, he hoiſts an union, both on the fore, and mizen-top- 


have them wear, and bring to the other tack, he hoiſts a 

ndant on the enſign-ſtaff, and fires a gun: and then the 
leeward-moſt and ſtern-moſt ſhips are to wear firſt, and 
bring on the other tack, and lie by, or go on with an eaſy 
fail, till he comes a-head : every flag is to anſwer with the 
ſame ſignal. If they are lying by, or failing by a wind, and 
the admiral would have them bear up and fail before the 
wind, he hoiſts his enſign, and fires a gun, which the flags 
are to anſwer: and then the leeward- moſt ſhips are to bear 
up firſt, and to give room for the weather-moſt to wear, 


comes a-head. - But if it ſhould happen when the admiral 
hath occaſion to wear and fail before the wind, that both 
jack and enfign be abroad, he will hawl down the jack, be- 
fore he fires the gun to wear, and keep it down till the 
fleet is before the wind. When they are failing before the 
wind, and he would have them bring to, with the ſtar-board 
tacks aboard, he hoiſts a red flag at the flag- ſtaff, on the 
mizen-top-maſt-head, and fires a gun. But if they are to 
bring to, with the lar-board tack, he hoiſts a blue flag at 
the ſame place, and fires a gun, and every ſhip to anſwer 
the gun. When any ſhip diſcovers land, he 1s to hoift his 
jack and enfign, and keep it abroad, till the admiral or 
commander in chief anſwer him, by hoiſting his; on fight 
of which, he is to hawl down his enſign. If any diſcovers 
danger, he is to tack and bear up from it, and to hang his 
jack abroad from the main- top- maſt croſs-trees, and fire two 
guns: but if he ſhould ſtrike or ſtick faſt, then, beſides the 
ſame /gnal with his jack, he is to keep firing, till he ſees all 
the fleet obſerve him, and endeavour to avoid the danger, 
When any ſees a ſhip or ſhips more than the fleet, he is to 
put abroad his enſign, and there keep it, till the admiral's is 
out, and then to lower it, as often as he ſees ſhips, and ſtand 
in with them, that ſo the admiral may know which way 


that the enſign cannot well be diſcovered, he is then to lay 
his head towards the ſhip or ſhips ſo deſcryed, and to brail 
up his low ſails, and continue hoifting and lowering his top- 
fails, and making a waft with his top-gallant ſails, till he is 
perceived by the admiral, When the admiral would have 
the vice-2dmiralz or he that commands in the ſecond poſt 
of the fleet, to ſend out ſhips to chaſe, he hoiſts a flag, ſtriped 
white and red on the flag-ſtaff, at the fore-top-maſt-head, 
and fires a gun. But if he would have the rear admiral do 
ſo, he then hoiſts the ſame #/gna! on the flag- ſtaff, at the 
mizen- top-maſt-head, and fires a gun. When the admiral 
would have any ſhip to chaſe to windward; he makes a /jonal 
for ſpeaking with the captain, and he hoiſts a red flag in the 
mizen ſhrowds, and fires a gun: but if te chaſe to leeward, 
a blue flag; and the ſame /ignal is made by the flag, in 
whoſe diviſion that ſhip is. When he would have them 
give over chaſe, he hoifts a white flag on his flag-ſtaff at the 
tore-top-maſt-head, and fires a gun: which fgnal is to be 
made alſo by that flag-ſhip which is neareſt the ſhip that 
gives chaſe, till the chafing ſhip ſees the fgnal, In caſe of 
ſpringing a leak, or any other diſaſter, that diſables their ſhip 
from keeping company, they are to hawl up their courſes, 
and fire two guns: hen any ſhip would ſpeak with the 
aumiral, he muſt ſpread an Engliſh enſign; from the head of 


ing his main, or fore-top-ſail, and firing guns, till the admi- 


the admiral doth not, that ſhip muſt make the ſame ſignal, 
and make the beſt of his way to acquaint the admiral there- 

with, who will anſwer by "8 one gun. When the admi- 
ral would have the fleet to prepare to anchor; he hoiſts an 
enſign, ſtriped red, blue, and white on the enſign-ſtaff, and 
fies a gun, and every flag-ſhip makes the ſame ſignal. If 
he would have the fleet moor, he hoiſts his mizen-top-ſail, 
with the clew-lines hawled up, and fires a gun, If he 
would have the fleet cut or ſlip, he looſes both his top- ſails, 
and fires two guns; and then the leeward ſhips are to cut 
cr ſlip firſt, to give room to the weathermoſt to come to fail. 


Vol. II. 


When the commander in chief would have 


maſt- heads, and fires a gun. When in bad weather, he would 


and ſail before the wind with an eaſy ſail, till the admiral 


they are, and how many; but if he be at ſuch a diſtance, | 


his main, or fore-top-maſt, downwards on the hrowds, lower- 


ral obſcrve him ; and if any ſhip perceive this, and judgeth 
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to chaſe to windward; he makes the /ignal for ſpeaking with 
that ſhip, hoiſts a red flag in the mizen ſhrowds, and fires a 
gun: but if the ſhip is to chaſe to leeward, he hoiſts a blue 
flag as before. If he would have the fleet exerciſe their 
ſmall arms, he hviſts a red flag on the enſign- ſtaff, and fires 
a gun; but if the great guns, then he puts up a pendant 
over the red flag. : 
SIGNALS by night,—To be obſerved at an anchor, weighing 
anchor, and failing, are as follow. When the admiral would 
have the fleet to unmoor, and ride ſhort, he hangs out three 
lights, one over another in the main-top-maſt ſhrowds, over 
the conſtant light in the main-top, and fires two guns, 
which are to be anſwered by flag-thips ; and each private 
ſhip hangs out a light in the mizen-ſhrowds. Note, That 
all guns, fired for ſgnals in the night, muſt be fired on the 
ſame ſide, that they may make no alteration in the ſound. 
When he would have them weigh, he hangs a light in the 
main-top-maſt ſhrowds, and fires a gun, which is to be an- 
ſwered by all the flags, and every private ſhip muſt hang 
out a light in his mizen-ſhrowd; When he would have 
them tack, he hoiſts two flags on the enſign-ſtaff, one over 
another, above the conſtant light in his poop, and fires a 
gun, which is to be anſwered by all the flags ; and every pri- 
vate ſhip is to hang out a light extraordinary, which is not 
to be taken in, till the admiral takes in his. After the fighal 
is made, the Jeeward-moſt, and ſtern- moſt ſhips muſt tack 
as faſt as they can, and the ſtern-moſt flag-ſhip, after he is 
about on the other tack, is to lead the fleet, ahd him they 
are to follow, to avoid running through one another in the 
dark, When he is upon a wind, and would have the fleet 
veer, and bring to on the other tack, he hoiſts up one light 
at the mizen-peek, and fires three guns, which is to be an- 
ſwered by all the flag-ſhips, and every private ſhip muſt an- 
ſwer, with one light at the mizen-peek. The ftern-moſt, 
and leeward-moſt ſhips, are to bear up ſo ſoon as the /ignal 
is made, When he would have them, in blowing weather, 
to lie a try, ſhort, or a hull, or with the head-fails braced 
to the maſt, he will form lights of equal height, arid fre 
five guns, which are to be anſwered by the flag-ſhips, and 
then every private ſhip muſt ſhew four lights: and after 
this, if he would have them to make fail, he then fires ten 
guns, which are to be anſwered by all the flags, and then the 
head-moſt and weather-moſt ſhips, are to make fail firſt, 
When the fleet is failing large, or before the wind, and the 
admiral would have them bring to, and lie by with their 
ſtar-board tacks aboard, he puts out four lights in the fore- 
| ſhrowds, and fires fix guns; but if with the lar-board tacks 
aboard, he fires eight guns, which are to be anſwered by the 
flag-ſhips; and every private ſhip muſt ſhew four lights. 
The wind-moſt ſhips muſt bring to firſt. Whenever the ad- 
mira] alters his courſe, he fires one gun, (without altering 
his lights) which is to be anſwered by all the flag-ſhips. If 
any ſhip hath occaſion to lie ſhort, or by, after the fleet hath 
made ſail, he is to fire one gun, and ſhew three lights in his 
mizen-ſhrowds, When any one firſt diſcovers land, or dan- 
ger, he is to ſhew as many lights as he can, to fire one gun, 
and to tack, or bear away, from it : and, if any one happen 
to ſpring a leak, or any be diſabled from keeping company 


fires guns till he is relieved by ſome ſhip of the fleet, If 
any one diſcovers a fleet, he is to fire guns, make falſe fires, 
put one light out on the main-top, three on the poop, to 


admiral call him off, by fteering another courſe, and' fire 


When the admiral anchors, he fires two guns, a ſmall ſpice 
of time one from the other, which are to be anſwered by 
the flag-ſhips; and every private ſhip muſt ſhew two lights. 
When the admiral wogh have the fleet to moor, he puts a 
light on each top-maſt-head, and fires a gun; which is to 


ſhew one light. If he would have them lower their yards 
and top-maſts, he hoiſts one light upon his enſign-ſtaff, and 
fires one gun ; which is to be anſwered by the flag-ſhips ; 
and every private ſhip muſt ſhew one light. And when he 
would have them hoiſt their yards and top-maſts, he puts 
out two lights, one under the other, in the mizen-top-maſt=- 
ſhrowds, and fires one gun; which is to be anſwered by the 
flag-ſhips ; and each private ſhip muſt ſhew one light in the 
mizen- ſhrowds. If any ſtrange ſhip be diſcovered coming 
into the fleet, the next ſhip is to endeavour to ſpeak with 
her, and bring her to an anchor, and not ſuffer her to paſs 
through the fleet. And if any one diſcovers a fleet, and it 
blow ſo hard that he cannot come to give the admiral no- 
tice timely, he is to hang out a great number of lights, and 
to continue firing gun after gun; till the admiral anſwers 
him with one. When the admiral would have the fleet to 
cut or ſlip, he hangs out four lights, one at each main-Vyard- 
arm; and at each fore- yard- arm, and fires two guns, which 
are to be anſwered by the flag-ſhips, and every private ſhip 
is to ſhew one light. 
SIGNALS uſed, when a fleet ſails in a fig. — If the admiral 
would have them weigh, he fires ten guns; which every 
flag-ſhip is to anſwer; To make them tack, he fites four 


So if he would have any particular ſhip to cut or ſlip, and 
2 1 


11 T - guns, 


with the fleet, he hangs out two lights of equal height, and 


| ſteer after them, and to continue firing of guns, unleſs the 


two or three guns; for then he muſt follow the admiral. 


be anſwered by the flag-ſhips, and every ptivate ſhip is to 
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guns, which are to be anſwered by the flag-ſhips; and then 


the leeward- moſt, and ſtern-moſt ſnips muſt tack firſt, and 
after they are about, to go with the ſame fail they tacked 
with, and not to lie by, expeCting the admiral to come 
a-head : and this is to avoid the danger of running through 
one another in thick weather. 1 5 

When the admiral brings to, and lies with his head- ſails to 
the maſt; if with the ſtar-board tack aboard, he fires ſix 
guns; but if with the lar-board tack, he fires eight guns, 
which the flag-ſhips are to anſwer. And after this, if he 
makes fail, he fires ten guns, which the flag-ſhips muſt an- 
ſwer, and then the head-moſt and weather-moſt ſhips are to 
make fail firſt. If it grow thick and foggy weather, the 
admiral will continue ſailing, with the ſame fail ſet, that he 
had before it grew foggy, and will fire a gun every hour, 
which the flag-ſhips muſt anſwer, and the private ſhips muſt 
anſwer, by firing of muſkets, beating of drums, and ring- 
ing of bells. But if he be forced to make either more-or 
leſs ſail than he had, when the fog began, he will fire a gun 
every half hour, that the fleet may diſcern, whether they 
come up with the admiral, or fall a-ſtern of him; and the 
flags and private ſhips are to anſwer as before. If any one 


diſcovers danger, which he can avoid, by tacking and ſtand- 


ing from it, he is to make the /zgnal for tacking in a fog ; 
but if he ſhould chance to ſtrike and ftick faſt, he is to fire 
gun after gun, till he thinks the reſt have avoided the dan- 
ger, When the admiral would have the fleet to anchor, 
he fires two guns, which the flags are to anſwer ; and after 
he hath been half an hour at an anchor, he will fire two 
guns more, to be anſwered by the flags, as before; that all 
the fleet may know it. 
SIGNALS for calling officers on board the admiral. — When the 
admiral puts aboard an union-flag in the mizen-ſhrowds, and 
fires a gun, all the captains are to come aboard him: and if, 


with the ſame ignal, there be alſo a waft made with the en- 


ſign, then the lieutenant of each ſhip is to come on board. 
If an enſign be put aboard in the ſame place, all the maſters 


of the ſhips of war are to come on board the admiral, If | 


a ſtandard on the flag-ſtaff be hoiſted at the mizen-top-maſt- 
head, and a gun fired, then all the flag-officers are to come 
aboard the admiral. If the Engliſh flags only; then a ſtand- 
ard in the mizen-ſhrowds; and fire a gun: if the flags, 
and land general officers; then the admiral puts aboard a 
' ſtandard at mizen-top-maſt-head, and a pendant at mizen- 
peek, and fires a gun, If a red flag be hoiſted in the mizen- 
 ſhrowds, and a gun fired; then the captains of his own 

ſquadron are to come aboard the admiral ; and if, with the 
ſame /ignal, there be alſo a waft with the enſign, the lieute- 
nant of each ſhip muſt come aboard, If he hoiſts a white 
flag, as before, then the vice-admiral, or he that commands 
in the ſecond poſt, and all the captains of his ſquadron, are 
to go on board the admiral: if a blue flag, &c. then the 
rear-admiral, and the captains of his ſquadron, muſt come 
on board; and if a waft, as before, the lieutenants. When 
a ſtandard is hoiſted on the enſign- ſtaff, and a gun fired, the 
vice and rear-admirals muſt come on board the admiral's 
ſhip. When the admiral would ſpeak with the captains of 
his own diviſion, he will hoiſt a pendant on the mizen- peek, 
and fire a gun; and if with the lieutenants, a waft is made 
with the enſign, and the ſame /zgnal: for whenever he would 
ſpeak with the lieutenants of any particular ſhip, he makes 
the /ignal for the captain, and a waft alſo with the enſign, 
When the admiral would have all the tenders in the fleet 
come under his ſtern, and ſpeak with him; he hoiſts a flag, 
yellow and white, at the mizen-peek, and fires a gun. But 
if he would ſpeak with any particular ſhip's tender, he makes 
a /ignal for ſpeaking with the captain ſhe tends upon, and a 
waft with the jack. If all the pinnaces and barges are to 
come on board, manned and armed, the nal is a pendant 
on the flag-ſtaff, hoiſted on the fore-top-maſt-head, and a 


gun fired; and if he would have them chaſe any ſhip, veſ- 


ſel, or boat, in view, he hoiſts the pendant, and fires two 
guns. The ſignal for the long- boats to come on board him, 
manned and armed, is the pendant hoifted on the flag-ſtaff, 


and the mizen-top-maſt-head, and a gun fired; and if he 


would have them chaſe any ſhip, veſſel, or boat, in open 


view, without coming on board him, he hoiſts the pendant, | 
When the admiral would | 


as aforeſaid, and fires two guns. 
have all the boats in the fleet come on board him, manned 
and armed, he hoiſts a pendant on the flag-ſtaff, both on the 


fore-top-maſt, and mizen-top-maſt-head, and fires one gun; | 


but if he would have them chaſe, he hoiſts his pendants, as 
before, and fices two guns. When the admiral would ſpeak 
with the victualler, or his agent, he puts an Engliſh enſign 


in the mizen- top-maſt ſhrowds ; and when with him that | 


hath the charge of the gunner's ſtores, he will ſpread an en- 
ſign at his main-top-ſail-yard-arm. 5 5 
S1GNALS for managing a ſca-figbi. — When the admiral would 
have the fleet form a line of battle, one ſhip a-head of ano- 
ther, he hoiſts an union flag at the mizen-peek, and fires a 
gun; and every flag-ſhip does the like, But when they are 
to form a line of battle, one a-breaſt of another, hè hoiſts 
a pendant with the union-flag, Ac. When he would have 
the admiral of the white, or he that commands in the ſecond 
5 


— 


/ignal for battle) and fires a gun; and then th 


are made without a pendant. 


SIG 


poſt, to tack, and endeavour to ain the wi 

he ſpreads a white flag under he flag 3 eee he enem a 
head, and fires a gun; and when he woula bar P- maff. 
admiral of the blue do ſo, he doth wk 


on the fore. 


would have the rear-admiral of the red d un. If he 
flag at the flag-ſtaff, at the eee Ire a a red 
rear-admiral of the white, a white flag; if the : 3 If the 
of the blue, a blue flag, and under it a pendant of Admiral 
colqur, with a gun. If he be to leeward of the 2 ſame 
any part of it, and he would have them bear do ect, or 
wake or grain, he hoiſts a blue flag at th un Into his 


_ fires a gun. If he would be to leeward of the ap 


his fleet, or any part of it be to leeward of him cy and 
to bring theſe ſhips into the line, he bears down 1. in order 
flag at the mizen- peek, under the union: flag (eli 1 _ 
n 18 the 
are to leeward of him, muſt endeavour to get 2 that 
or grain, according to their ſtation in the line 1 wake 
When the fleet is ſailing before the wind, and he we e. 
him, who commands in the ſecond poſt, and = have 
of the ſtar-board quarter, to clap by the wind . : ſhip 
the ſtar-board tack, he hoiſts a red flag at } come to 
maſt-head : but a blue one, if he would have ſuj 
lar-board quarter, come to the lar-board tack wah ang 
If the van are to tack firſt, he ſpreads the union. 1, un. 
flag- ſtaff, on the fore- top- maſt- head, and fires x 1. at the 
red flag be not abroad; but if it be, then he 3 ch , the 
top-fails a little; and the union- flag is ſpread from Say 3 
the fore. top maſt downwards; and every flag-ſhip d - of 
ſame. If the rear be to tack firſt, he hoiſts the unio 10 
on the flag - ſtaff, at the mizen- top-maſt-head Fins rg 
gun; which all the flag-ſhips are to anſwer. If al the fe g 
ſhips are to come into his wake or grain, he hoiſts a red 155 
at his mizen-peek, and fires a gun; and all the fla he 5 
muſt do the fame, If he would have him that a- 


in the ſecond poſt of his ſquadron to make more fai (though | 


he himſelf ſhorten fail) he hoiſts a white flag on th 

ſtaff, But if he that commands in the the * 
ſo, he hoiſts a blue flag, and fires a gun, and all the 3 
ſhips muſt make the ſame ſignal. Whenever he hoiſts 4 red 


flag on the flag-ſtaff at the fore-top-maſt-head, and fires 2 


gun ; every ſhip in the fleet muſt uſe their utmoſt endeavour 
to engage the enemy, in the order preſcribed them, When 
he hoiſts a white flag at his mizen-peek, and fires a gun; 
then all the ſmall frigates of his ſquadron, that are not af 
the line of battle, are to come under the ſtern, If the fleet 
be failing by a wind in the line of battle, and the admiral 
would have them brace their head-ſails to the maſt, he hoiſtz 
up a yellow flag, on the flag-ſtaf, at the mizen-top-maſt- 
head, and fires a gun; which the flag-ſhips are to anſwer : 
and then the ſhips in the rear muſt brace firſt, After this, if 
he would have them fall their head-ſails, and ſtand on, he 
hoiſts a yellow flag on the flag-ſtaff of the fore-top-malt- 
head, and fires a gun, which the flag-ſhips muſt anſwer, and 
then the ſhips in the van, mult fall firſt, and ftand on, If, 


when this Anal is made, the red flag at the fore-top-maſt- 


head be abroad, he ſpreads the yellow flag under the red. If 


the flects being near one another, the admiral would have 


all the ſhips to tack together, the ſooner to lie in a poſture 
to engage the enemy ; he hoiſts an union-flag on the flag- 
ſtaves at the fore and mizen-top-maſt-heads, and fires a gun; 
and all the flag-ſhips are to do the ſame. The fleet being 
in a line of battle, if he would have the ſhip that leads the 
van, hoiſt, lower, ſet, or hawl up any of his fails, he ſpreads 
a yellow flag, under that at his main-top-maſt-head, and 


fires a gun, which fjgnal the flag-ſhips are to anſwer ; and 
then the admiral will hoiſt, lower, ſet, or hawl up the fail, 


which he would have. the ſhip that leads the van, do; 
which is to be anſwered by the flag-ſhips of the fleet, When 
the enemies run, and he would have the whole fleet follow 
them, he makes all the fail he can after them himſelf, takes 
down the /jznal for the line of battle, and fires two guns 
out of his fore-chaſe, which the flag-ſhips anſwer ; and then 
every ſhip is to endeavour to come up with, and board the 


enemy. When he would have the chaſe given over, he 
hoiſts a white flag at the fore-top-maſt-head, and fires à ful, 
If he would have the red ſquadron draw into a line © 


battle, one a-breaſt of another, he puts abroad a flag, fir 


red and white, on the flag-ſtaff at the main-top-maſt-head, 
with a pendant under it, and fires a gun: 


if the white or 


ſecond ſquadron is to do fo, the flag is ſtriped red, m_ 
and blue: if the blue or third ſquadron is to do ſo, = 0 
is a Genoeſe enſign and pendant: but if they are to ” 
into a line of battle, one a-head of another, tne ſame ſigns 


line of battle one a-ſtern of another, with a large wind, - 
he would have the leaders go with the ſtar-board ogy q 
board by the wind; he hoiſts a red and white flag Rs 
mizen-peek, and fires a gun: but if they ſhould go 7 
the lar-board tacks aboard, by the wind, he hoiſts a Gen 1 


the migen. top- | 


If they are to draw into the 
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reſt.— Diod. Siculus ſays, he was the maſter, or tutor of 
Bacchus, whom he diſciplined nobly, and followed him to 
the wars. He quotes an ancient poet named Thymætas, 
who relates, that the ſileni aſſiſted Bacchus in the war he 


SIE 


gag at the ſame place; which /ignals, like others, muſt be 
Ed by the flag-ſhips. ; Sh 
-1ONATURE, S1GNATURA), frening, a ſubſcription or 
SIG f one's name at the bottom of an act, or deed, in 


with the party's ſeal. Sec SEAL. 


SIGNATURE of 
of hat 
collation 


of. 1 . , 
Th ſignature, at the bottom of the ſupplication, 


ves the name to the whole inſtrument. 
The fignature contains the clauſes, derogations, and diſpen- 
Cations wherewith the pope grants the favour, or the bene- 
fice; with a commiſhon for ay" execution thereof, either in 
jgnum, or in gracious form. / 
5 of the rf. own hand, whereby he anſwers, 
at ut petitur, is preferred to another anſwered by the pre- 
ſect, in his preſence, in theſe words, conceſſum uti petitur in 
reſentia D. N. pap. Sometimes in ſgnatures with the 
at, the pope adds, proprio nutu; which clauſe gives them 
ſtill further force. : yy 
There are three kinds of ſgnatures; one in forma gratigſa, 
diſpatched on an atteſtation of the ordinary; another in 
»rma dignum antiqua, diſpatched for canonicates ; the third 
in forma dignum noviſſima, which is a kind of ſecond figna- 
ture, or executorial letter granted where, upon the ordina- 
ry's failing to execute the firſt within thirty days, the near- 
eſt other ordinary is enjoined to execute it. 
S106 NATURE, in printing, denotes a mark at the bottom of 
each ſheet, to facilitate the gathering and binding of the 
book ; and to ſhew the order and number of the quires and 
ſheets. See PRINTING, 5 
The /ignatures conſiſt of the capital letters of the alphabet; 
and change in every ſheet, If there be more ſheets than 
letters in the alphabet; to the capital letter, they add a ſmall 
one of the ſame ſort, i. e. a little a after a great A, c. 
which they repeat, as often as is neceſſary. - 
SIGNATURE, SIGNATTRA, Is alfo uſed by ſome naturaliſts 
for the reſemblance a vegetable or mineral bears to any part 
of the human body ; ſuppoſed to aftord an indication of its 
virtues and uſe. N 
SIGNET, one of the king's ſeals, uſed for ſealing his pri- 
vate letters, and ſigning all grants which paſs his majeſty's 
hand by bill. See SEAL. e 
The fignet is always in the cuſtody of the king's ſecretaries: 
on whom attend four clerks of the fignet-office. See SE CRE“ 
TARY and CLERK. | i | 
$IGNIFICATION, the ſenſe or meaning of a ſign, word, 
phraſe, emblem, deviſe or the like ; that js, the thing de- 
noted by ſuch ſign, word, figure, &c, See SIGN, WorD, 
- EMBLEM, DEvIsE, &c. . 
We are perfectly at a loſs as to the fignrfication of the hiero- 
glyphic characters of the ancients. See HIEROGLYPHIC, 
SI1IGNTFICATITOVN, in law, is the notification of an act, c. 
made to the oppoſite party, by a copy, &c. thereof, given 
and atteſted · by a proper officer. 
Some fjenifications are to be made to the perſon himſelf; or, 
at leaſt, at his houſe : for others, it is enough they be made 
to the party's attorney, or agent. 
SIGNIFICAVIT, a writ which iſſues out of chancery, 
upon a certificate given by the ordinary, of a man that 
ſtands obſtinately excommunicate for the ſpace of forty days; 
for the laying him up in priſon, without bail or mainprize, 
till he ſubmit himſelf to the authority of the church, See 
ExcoMMUNICATION s. = 
SIGNING. See SIGNATURE and COUNTER-/jgning, 
dSILENCIARY, SILENTIARIUsS, an officer among the 
ancient Roman ſlaves 3 being, according to ſome authors, a 
ſlave placed over the reſt, to prevent any noiſe and din, and 
keep them ſilent. | LY Eats og. Sew. Lib 
Seneca, in his epiſtles, mentioning the great care taken to 
keep the ſlaves mute, has given occaſion to Lipſius, Popma, 
and ſome others, to ſuppoſe, that the filenciary was eſtab- 
liſhed in his time: but others, as Pignorius, think no ſuch 
concluſion can be drawn from Seneca's words ; not- any 
thing, but that they were, even then, very ſevere in pre- 
. venting any noiſe among the ſlaves.—As to the name and 
office of the ſilenciary, it was not eſtabliſhed till about the 
time of Salvian; who is the firſt author that mentions it. 
There were alſo /entiarii eſtabliſhed in the emperor's court, 
called quietis miniftri, and ſilentiarii palatii; and honoured 
with the further titles of clariſſimi, ſpeftabiles, devotiſſimi, 
and in Greek, vuvucowrdle, 9g. d. moſt admirable. . 
I There were a great number of them; but only thirty ordi- 
narily officiated ; who were divided into three bands, each 
Whereof had its decurio.— The council of Chalcedon, call the 
body of ſilentiaries, ſchala devotiſſimorum ſilentiariorum. 
SILE I, in antiquity, a ſort of heathen demi-gods, the fame 
with /atyrs, which were called /ilen; when they came to be 
advanced in age. See SATYR. 
Yet was there one principal Siienus elder than any of the 


to a benefice, by putting the far at the bottom 


the court of Rome, 1s a ſupplication anſwered 
the pope, whereby he grants a favour, diſpenſation, or 


in his own hand; or the conceſſum eff wrote in his 


Oe hand-writing. See SUBSCRIPTION. waged againſt the Titans; adding, that the firſt S nus reign- 
one rently when very few people could write, they diſ- ed in an iſland made by the river Triton in Lybia.—He is 
_ f ok the uſe of ſenatures; and contented themſelves { repreſented, as having a long tail hanging behind ; which is 


likewiſe an attribute of all his poſterity.— The poets always 
mount him on an als, Tas 
Nonnus makes Silenus a ſon of Tellus; and gives him three 
ſons, Aſtræus, Maron and Lenæus. Servius, on Virgil's 
eclogue, makes S:lenus ® the fon of Mercury; others, the 
ſon of Pan, and a nymph : others will have him born of 
the drops of the blood of Ccelus, father of Saturn. | 
* Bochart, in his Canaan, will have Silenus to take his name 
from NW; or PW, Si; whence wu, Si/ar, the name of 
the Meſſiah, . He adds, that all attributed to this imaginary 
deity, is taken from what the prophets have foretold ot Jeſus 
Chriſt.— Thus, whereas it is ſaid, the Meſſiah ſhall be the 
inſtructor of the people; Silenus is made preceptor of Bac- 
chus. Becauſe it is ſaid, that our Savicur ſhall bind his aſs 
to the vine, and his colt to the young vine; Silenus is made 
to ride on an aſs. Becauſe our Saviour waſhed his garments 
in blood, as thoſe who trod the wine-preſs ; Silenus was made 
to preſide over thoſe who preſſed the vintage. Becauſe, it 
is added, his eyes were red by reaſon of wine; Siſenus was 
made always fuddled. Bochart, however, advances all this 
with a deal of diſtruſt, as he has reaſon ; it having no war- 
rant: he adds; that the devil invented the fable of Szlenus, 
to turn the myſteries of our religion into ridicule. But it 
mult be a very ignorant devil, to take rubent illi oculi ex wins, 
& aentes ejus ex lacte albeſcunt, in the ſenſe he has done; as 
if the words ſignified any thing more, in the propricty of the 
Hebrew tongue, than; His eyes are redder than wine; his 
teeth whiter than milk. We may add, that no- body, be- 
fore Bochart, neither chriſtian nor idolater, ever ſaw any 
thing of Jeſus Chriſt in the fable of Si/enus. | 
SILIQUA, in botany, the ſeed-veſſel, huſk, pod, or ſhell of 
a plant of the leguminous kind. —W hence | 
SILIT nous plants, thoſe which produce filique, or ſeed-pods, 
See PLANT and SEED. | > | 
SILK, SeRIcum, a very ſoft, fine, bright, delicate thread; 
the work of an inſect, called bombyx, or the /ilk-worm. 
The ancients were but little acquainted with the uſe and 
manufacture of ie they took it for the work of a ſort 
of ſpider, or beetle, who ſpun it out of its entrails, and 
wound it with its feet about the little branches of trees. — 
This inſect they called ſer, from Seres, a people in Scythia, 
who kept it; whence the / itſelf they called ſericum.— 
But the ſer has very little affinity with our ill-zuorm, Bom- 
byx: the former living five years; but the latter dying annu- 
ally, enveloped in a yellowiſh bag, or ball ; which, wound 
out into little threads, makes what we call lt. 
It was in the iſle of Cos, that the art of manufacturing ue 
was firſt invented; and Pamphila, daughter of Platis, is ho- 
noured as the inventor.— The diſcovery was not long un- 
known to the Romans. Sill was brought them from Serica, 
where the worm was a native. But fo far were they from 
profiting by the diſcovery, that they could not be induced 
to believe ſo fine a thread ſhould be the work of a worm ; 
and thereupon formed a thouſand chimerical conjectures of 
their own. Ss | 
This temper rendered i a very. ſcarce commodity among 
them for many ages: it was even fold weight for weight with 
gold; inſomuch, that Vopiſcus tells us, the emperor Aure- 
han, refuſed the empreſs, his ſpouſe, a ſuit of filk, which 
ſhe ſolicited of him with much earneſtneſs; merely on ac- 
count of its dearneſs, —At length, two monks. c ming from 
the Indies to Conſtantinople in 555, brought | with them 
rreat quantities of //4-worims, with inſtructions for the 
| hatching of their eggs, rearing and feeding the worms 
drawing out the /i, ſpinning and working it. pon this, 
manufactures were ſet up at Athens, Thebes and Corinth. : 
About the year 1130, Roger king of Sicily, eſtabliſhed a 
fk manufactury at Palermo, and another in Calabria; ma- 
naged by workmen, who were part of the plunder brought 
from Athens, Corinth, &c. whereof that prince made a 
conqueſt” in his expedition to the holy land.—By degrees, 
Mezeray adds, the reſt of Italy and Spain learned from the 
Sicilians and Calabrians, the management of the filk-worms 
and the working of //# and at length the French, by right 
of neighbourhood, a little before the reign of Francis I. be- 
an to imitate them. e 
he great advantage the new manufacture turned to, made 
our King James I. very earneſt for its being introduced into 
England : accordingly, it was recommended ſeveral times 
from the throne, and in the moſt earneſt terms, to plant 
Nc Hghars &c, for the propagation of ſilk-worms ; but, 
unhappily, without effect: though from the various experi- 
ments we meet withal in the Philoſophical Tranſactions, and 
other places, it appears, that the //-wworm thrives and works 
as well, in all reſpects, in England, as in any other part of 
Europe. „ 


The filk-worm is an inſect, not more remarkable for the 


precious 


$ 
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precious matter it furniſhes for divers ſtuffs, than for the 
many forms it aſſumes, before and after its being inveloped 
in the rich cod or ball it weaves itſelf, From a ſmall egg 
about the ſize of a pin's head, which is its firſt ſtate, it be- 
comes a pretty big worm, or maggot, of a whitiſh colour, 
inclining to yellow. In this ſtate it feeds on mulberry- leaves, 


till being come to maturity, it winds itſelf up into a /i/ken 


bag, or caſe, about the ſize and ſhape of a pidgeon's egg; 
and becomes metamorphoſed into an aurelia: in this ſtate it 


remains without any ſigns of life, or motion: till at length 


it awakes, to become a butter- fly; after making itſelf a paſ- 
ſage out of its ſilken ſepulchre. And, at laſt, dying indeed, 
it prepares itſelf, by an egg, or ſeed it caſts, for a new life; 
which the warmth of the ſummer- weather aſſiſts it in re- 
ſuming. See INSECT. 
As ſoon as the filk-worm is arrived at the ſize and ſtrength 
neceſſary for beginning his cod; he makes his web: for it is 
thus they call that light tiſſue, which is the beginning, and 
ground of this admirable work. This is his firſt day's em- 
ployment. On the ſecond, he forms his folliculus or ball, 
and covers himſelf almoſt over with yt. The third day, 
he is quite hid; and the following days employs himſelf in 
thickening and ftrengthening his ball : always working from 
one ſingle end, which he never breaks by his own fault ; and 
which is ſo fine, and fo long, that thoſe who have examined 
it attentively, think they ſpeak within compaſs, when they 
affirm, that each ball contains it enough to reach the length 
of ſix Engliſh miles. | 
In ten days time, the ball is in its perfection; and is now to 
be taken down from the branches of the mulberry-tree, 
where the worms have hung it.—But this point requires a 
deal of attention ; for there are ſome worms more lazy than 
others; and it is very dangerous waiting till they make 
themſelves a paſſage, which uſually happens about the fif- 
teenth day of the month, 
The firſt, fineſt and ſtrongeſt balls, are kept for the grain; 
the reſt are carefully wound: or, if it is deſired to keep 
them all, or if there be more than can be well wound at 
once; they lay them for ſome time in an oven moderately 
hot, or elſe expoſe them, for ſeveral days ſucceſlively, to the 
reateſt heats of the ſun, in order to kill the inſet ; which, 
without this precaution, would not fail to open itſelf a way 
to go and uſe thoſe new wings abroad, it has acquired 
within. 5 3 | 985 
Ordinarily, they only wind the more perſect balls. Thoſe 
that are double, or too weak, or too coarſe, are laid 
aſide; not as altogether uſeleſs, but that, being improper 
for winding, they are reſerved to be drawn out into ſkains, 
The balls are of different colours; the moſt common are 
yellow, orange-colour, iſabella, and fleſh-colour. — There 
are ſome alſo of a ſea-green ; others of a ſulphur-colour, 


and others white: but there is no neceſſity for ſeparating. 


the colours and ſhades to wind them apart; as all the 
colours are to be loſt in the future ſcouring and preparing of 
the ib. = | | 

To wind the SILK from off the balls, Two machines are neceſ- 
fary ; the one a furnace, with its copper ; the other a reel, 
or frame, to draw the i. The winder, then, ſeated near 


the furnace, throws into the copper of water over the fur- | 


nace (firſt heated and boiled to a certain degree, which cuſ- 
tom alone can teach) a handful or two of balls, which have 
been firſt well purged of all their looſe furry ſubſtance. He 


| 


filk from © 


Raw SILK, is that taken from the ball, wit 


SIL 


When they are well foftened by +4; , 
that 3 matter, the 04.4 on Koutie 
and which renders it impenetrable to t 
air itſelf, they boil them half an hour in + "Wi nd even tg 
clear and well ſtrained : and after waſhing = aſhes, ver 
river, and drying them in the ſun, they card em out in the 
on the wheel, &c. and thus make another Reeg ſpin them 
oo bene to the former. | 

e ſeveral preparations which 3 15 
be uſed in the manufacture of Cod DS TY them to 
reeling, milling, bleaching and dying. wy, © ſpinning, 
have already ſpoke of, as they are concerned fn * fiſt we 
the balls.—As to the ſpinnin 
raw /ilks off the balls, ſuch as they are brought h 
Italy, the Levant, &c, the firſt is chieg ther from 
the ſpinning-wheel ; and the latter, either on 
on reels mounted on machines, which ſerve 
ſkains at the fame time.—As to the - mill; 
mill compoſed of ſeyeral pieces, which m 
_ _— bobbins at once, and make th 

ins. See MILLING. For the 
1 and DyIN G. 5 bleaching and dying, 1 
Silt is diſtinguiſhed by different 3 
rent — 15 e eee diffe- 
hout fire, and 


wound without any co&ion : ſuch as is moſt, if not all, that 
„ tha 


5 —_ _ 5 from the Levant. 
n the French //#-works, the greate ; | 
paſles for little better than a king of Dn 3 | 
ſpun, it makes a bright thread, and ſerves for the = = 2 
ture of ſtuffs of moderate value and luſtre. But the = 5 
of the Levant, whence moſt of ours come, are 3 
fine and beautiful. — This difference ariſes hence ra - 
France the beſt balls are ſpun and wound in boilin — "ig 
and only the refuſe made into raw ilk : wie. bn the 
Levant, there is no ſuch thing as ſpinning or windin 2 
the fire; but the /s are all ſent in bales or packs obey 
are drawn from off the balls: ſo that they are onl diſtin, 
guiſhed by their quality of fine, middling, and 8 


Boiled SILK, is that which has been boiled in water, to facili. 


tate the ſpinning and winding.—This is the fineſt of 
ſorts of Alt manufactured in France, and is ellom ad, — 
in the richeſt ſtuffs; as velvets, taffaties, damaſks . 
cades, &c. | ” 
There is alſo another kind of boiled fili, which is prepared 
by boiling, to be milled; and which cannot Er 
preparation, without being firſt paſſed through hot water. 


By the laws of France, it is prohibited to mix raw with - 
boiled ſilt; both as ſuch a practice ſpoils the dying, and as 


the raw t corrupts and cuts the boiled, 


Throwed or twifted S1LKs are ſuch, as, beſide their ſpinning 


and winding, have received their milling or throwing. 
This they receive in a different degree, as they are paſſed 
oftener, or ſeldomer, over the mill: properly, however, 
thrawed ſilks, are thoſe wherein the threads are pretty thick 
throwed, and are twiſted ſeveral times. 


Slack SILKS are ſuch as are not twiſted, but are prepared, and 


dyed, for tapeſtry, and other works, with the needle. 


Eaſtern, or Eaſt-Indian S1LKk.—That particularly thus called, 


is not the work of the /i/k-worms, but comes from a plant 
that produces it, in pods, much like thoſe of the cotton- tree. 
The matter this pod contains is extremely white, fine, and 
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then ſtirs the whole very briſkly about with birchen rods, | moderately gloſly : it ſpins eaſily, and is made into a kind of a 
bound and cut like bruſhes ; and when the heat and agita- | „ill, that enters the manufacture of ſeveral Indian and Chi- | 
tion have detached the ends of the /i/{s of the pods, which neſe ſtufts, } 
are apt to catch on the rods, he draws them forth; and join- | French 81 LKS. —It is only in the moſt ſouthern provinces of I 
ing ten or twelve, or even fourteen of them together, he France, that /i is cultivated, mulberry-trees planted, and v 
forms them into threads, according to the bigneſs required to worms bred. The principal are thoſe of Languedoc, Dau- n 
the works they are deſtined for: eight ends ſufficing for rib- phine, Provence, Avignon, Savoy and Lyons.— This laſt 0 
bands, and velvets, &c. requiring no leſs than fourteen. The | place, indeed, furniſhes very few filks of its own growth; 1 
ends thus joined into two or three threads, are firſt paſſed but is the great ſtaple whence the merchants of Paris and p 
into the holes of three iron rods, in thx fore-part of the reel, the other cities are to fetch them : at leaſt, they are obliged d 
then upon the bobbins, or pullies, and at laſt are drawn out | to have them paſs through Lyons, if they bring them from tl 
to the reel itſelf, and there faſtened; each to an end of an elſewhere, either by land or ſea. | = F 
arm or branch of the reel. Thus diſpoſed, the workman, There are computed to enter Lyons, communibus ann, 6000 j 
giving motion to the reel, by turning the handle, guides his bales ; the bale valued at 160 pound weight : of which 6000 
threads ; ſubſtitutes new ones, when any of them break, or bales, there are 1400 from the Levant, 1600 from Sicily, al 
any of the balls are wound out ; ſtrengthens them where ne- 1500 from Italy, 300 from Spain, and 1200 from Langue- ce 
clic. by adding others ; and takes away the balls wound doc, Provence i Dauphine, | — ce 
out, or that having been pierced, are full of water, At the time when the manufactures of Lyons were in their m 
In this manner, two workmen will ſpin and reel three pounds proſperity, there were reckoned 18000 looms employed in en 
of ſilk in a day; which is an otherguiſe diſpatch than is made] the i manufacture; but they are ſo falien, that — 0 fa 
by the ſpinning-wheel, or diſtaff, —Indeed, all s cannot 1698, there were not reckoned 4000,—The decay 15 3 P 
be ſpun and reeled after this manner : either by reaſon the | notable at Tours : they had formerly 700 mills tor windin me 
balls have been perforated by the /i/-worms themſelves, or and preparing the /i/ks ; 8000 looms to weave them, = : WI 
becauſe they are double, or too weak to bear the water; or 40,000 perſons employed in the preparation and _ the 
becauſe they are coarſe, &c. Of all theſe together, they turing thereof; which are now reduced to 70 mills, 1 1 
make a particular kind of it called floretta: which being looms, and 4000 perſons. | 5 1 
carded, or even ſpun on the diſtaff, or the wheel, in the | Sicilian SI LKS. The commerce of the lle of Sicily is 21 el 
condition it comes from the ball, makes a tolerable it. conſiderable ; and the Florentines, Genoeſe an pp tur 
As to the balls, after opening them with ſciſſars, and taking are the people who chiefly make it. Great quantites 0 _ 
out the inſets (which are of ſome uſe for the feeding of yearly brought thence, eſpecially from Meflina __ der 4 
poultry) they are ſteeped three or four days in troughs, the they uſe in their own manufactures, and (ell hou 2 on 
water whereof is changed every day to prevent their ſtinking. | neighbours, the French, &c. with profit, The Italia 05 — 
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; tage, eſpecially the Genoeſe, over other people, 
eee e large eſtablühments in the iſland, they are re- 
. as natives, and pay no duty for the export. 8 
Part of the Sicilian filks are raw; the reſt ſpun and milled ; 
of which laſt kind, thoſe of St. Lucia and Meflina, are the 
moſt valued. —T he raw, unwrought /ilks are always ſold 


for ready money; the others, ſometimes, in exchange for 


other goods. 


e, SIL kS. — The filks brought from Italy are partly 
3 and partly Tay and unwrought. Milan, Parma, 
Lucca and Modena, furniſh none but the latter kind ; Ge- 
noa moſt of the former; Boulogna affords both kinds. 

Shaniſh 81 L Ks, Are all raw; and are ſpun, milled, Sc. in 
England, according to the ſeveral works they are to be 

in. | 

3 are all raw. —One advantage we have in the 
commerce of the Levant, in lis, wanting in thoſe of Sici- 
y, is, that the latter are confined to a particular ſeaſon of 
the year; whereas the former are bought at all times. They 
are brought from Aleppo, Tripolt, Sayda, from the iſle of 
Cyprus, Candia, c. But the principal place of commerce, 


eſpecially for the ils of Perſia, is Smyrna. The filks are | 
brought hither in caravans, from the month of January to | 


September. The caravans in January, are loaden with the 


fineſt les; thoſe of February and March bring indifferent | 


ones; the reſt, the coarſeſt. 
They all come from the ſeveral Provinces of Perſia, chiefly 
thoſe of Quilan and Schiruvan, and the city of Schamachia, 
ſituate near the edge of the Caſpian fea ; from which three 
places, a Dutch author aſſures us, there do not come leſs 
than 30,000 bales of /, in a year, — Ardeuil or Ardebil, 
another city of Perſia, not far diſtant from theſe /, coun- 
tries, is the place where the /s are laid up, and whence 
the caravans ſet out for Smyrna, Aleppo and Conſtantino- 
ple; and it is this city, with Schamachia, that have always 
been eſteemed the centre of the /, trade; which has been 
ſeveral times attempted to be removed from Smyrna and the 
Mediterranean, in favour of Archangel and the White ſea, 
by carrying them acroſs Muſcovy, by the Volga and Dwina, 
two rivers that traverſe the principal provinces of that vaſt 
empire, | ; 
This new courſe of the Perſian lis into Europe, was firſt 
propoſed by Paolo Centurio; a Genoeſe, to the czar Baſil, 
under the pontificate of Leo X. The French had the ſame 
deſign in 1626. The duke of Holſtein, in 1633, ſent am- 
baſladors to the court of Perſia purely with the ſame view: 
and in 1668, the czar Alexis Michael attempted the thing 
himſelf ; but was diſappointed by the rebellion of the Coſ- 
ſacks, and the ſurprize of Aſtracan. 
In 1688, the commerce of Perſian is had like to have 
been removed from Smyrna, by an earthquake, which al- 
moſt overturned the whole city : and, doubtleſs, the re- 
moval had been effected, but for the vigorous means uſed by 
the Turks to prevent it,—Smyrna, however, {till remains 
in her ancient poſſeſſion ; and the ſeveral nations of Europe 
continue every year to ſend their fleets, to fetch away the 
ſilks ; and matters are like to remain ſo, unleſs the conqueſts 
made by the late czar, along the Caſpian ſea, enable his 
ſucceſſors, as it is certain he himſelf had ſuch a thing in 
view, to put this great deſign in execution. 
China, Japan and Indian SILKs,—Several provinces of China 
are ſo fertile in mulberry-trees, and their climate fo agreca- 
ble to the nature of //-worms, that the quantity of //# 
here produced is incredible : the fingle province of Tchekiam 
might ſupply all China, and even a great part of Europe, 
with this commodity. The %s of this province are the 
4" eſteemed, though thoſe of Nanquin and Canton be ex- 
cellent. 
The % trade is the principal in China, and that which em- 
ploys the moſt hands: but the European merchants, who 
deal in it, eſpecially in wrought „s, are to be careful of 
the ſpinning, &c. the waſte being uſually very great, as the 
French Ealt-India company lately found to their coſt. 
Japan would not afford fewer ſilis than China; but that the 
Japaneſe, a barbarous and diſtruſtful people, have interdicted 
all commerce with ſtrangers, eſpecially with Europeans ; ex- 
cepting with the Dutch; who are ſaid to be admitted on 
certain 1mpious terms, related by Tavernier, but which we 
mult own we cannot credit. Accordingly, the Dutch have 
endeavoured to vindicate themſelves by the pens of ſeveral 
famous writers, | 


The ts of the ſtates of the great mogul, are brought al- 


moſt wholly from Kaſem-bazar, a mediterranean place, | 


whence they are conveyed by a canal of fifteen leagues into 


the Ganges, by which, they are forwarded fifteen leagues | 


further, to the mouth of the famous river of Indoſtan.— 
The [ik of Kaſem-bazar is yellowiſh ; as are alſo thoſe of 

erſia and Sicily; there being none, that we know of, na- 
turally white, but that of Paleſtine. The Indians, how- 
ever, whiten it with a lye made of the aſhes of a tree, called 
on 4 D but For the tree is pretty ſcarce, the Euro- 

orce 

naive wait to take the greateſt part of their lis in the 


7 alone, is computed to furniſh every year twen- 
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ty-two thouſand bales of it, each bale weighing 100 
pounds. The Dutch buy it almoſt all up; not to bring it 
into Europe; no more than they do that of Japan ; but to 
exchange it for other rich merchandizes ; particularly bars 
of ſilver, Cc. | 

Spider SILK.—Within a few years the ſecret has been found in 
France, of procuring and preparing it of the webs of ſpi- 
ders; and ufing it in ſeveral manufaQtures. This diſcovery 
is owing to M. Bon, in 1710, who publiſhed a diſſertation 
on the ſubject; whence what follows is extracted. See 
Spider-W t B. 
Spiders are uſually diſtinguiſhed, either with regard to their 
colour; as, into black, brown, yellow, white, &c. or with 
regard to the number, or arrangement, of their eyes; ſome 
having 6, others 8, others 10.—But with regard to the /i{þ- 
ſpider, M. Bon reduces them all to two kinds, thoſe with 
long legs, and thoſe with ſhort : which laſt; ate thoſe which 
furniſh the raw /ilk. 
The filk-ſpider makes a filh, every whit as beautiful, gloſſy, 
and ſtrong as the f!k-worm : it ſpins it out of the anus, 


around which are five papillæ, or ſmall nipples, and be- 


hind theſe, two others; all muſculous, and furniſhed with 

ſphincters.— Theſe nipples ſerve, as ſo many wire-drawing- 

irons, to form and mould a viſcous liquor, which, when 

dried in the air, after being drawn through them, makes 

the Jill. | 

Each of theſe nipples, M. Reaumur obſerves, conſiſts of a 

number of leſſer and inſenſible ones; which one may be 

convinced of, by prefling a ſpider's belly between the fingers, 

to oblige the liquor to flow into the nipples ; for by this 

means, applying the finger againſt the anus, ſeveral diſtin 

threads will be drawn out through the ſeveral perforations of 

the nipples. — The threads are too fine to be told with any 

certainty ; but M. Reaumur reckons, each larger nipple may 
ſend forth fix or ſeven. 

Hence we ſee, how the ſpiders make their threads bipger, 

or ſmaller : for as, before they begin to ſpin, they always 

apply more or fewer of theſe {1x nipples, againſt the body 

whence the web is begun; or as they apply each more 

or leſs ſtrongly, ſo as more or fewer of the minuter nip- 

ples come to take ; the thread thus ſpun, will be a com- 

pound of more or fewer of the ſingle threads. Indeed, 

as the threads come from the anus, all joined together, 

they appear to be ſingle; but M. Bon has diſtinguiſhed 

one of the {ſingle ones to conſiſt of 15 or 20 diſtinct 

threads. 

The threads are of two kinds: the firſt is weak, and only 

ſerves for that kind of web wherewith they catch flies. — 
The ſecond is much ftronger, and ſerves to wrap up their 
eggs in; which, by this means, are ſheltered from the cold, 
as well as from inſects, which might otherways gnaw and 
ſpoil them. Theſe threads they wind very looſely round the 
eggs; reſembling the balls or bags of {/#-worms, that have 
been prepared and looſened for the diſtaff, 

The ſpider-bags are of a grey colour when new; but turn 
blackiſh when long expoſed to the air: indeed, one might 
find other ſpider-bags of other colours, and which would 

afford a better /, but their ſcarcity would render the ex- 
periment difficult; for which reaſon we confine ourſelves to 
the bags of the commoneſt ſpiders, which are the ſhort- 
legged kind. Theſe always find out ſome place ſecure from 
the wind and rain, to make their bags; as, hollow trees, 

the corners of windows, or vaults, or under the eaves of 
houſes. ä 

By collecting a quantity of theſe bags, a new /i/ is made, 
inferior in nothing to the common it. It takes all kinds 
of dyes, and may be made into all kinds of ſtuffs. M. Bon 
had ſtockings and gloves made of it, which he preſented to 
the academy; and others to the royal ſociety. 

For the manner of preparing the bags to get the /t, it is 
thus: after having gathered 12 or 13 ounces of theſe bags, 
M. Bon had them well beaten for ſome time, with the hand, 
and a ſtick, to get out all the duſt: he then waſhed them, 
in luke-warm water, till they left the water very clean: af- 
ter this, he laid them to ſteep, in a large veſſel, with ſoap 
and ſalt-petre, and gum- arabic. The whole was left to 
boil over a-gentle fire, for three hours. The bags were next 
waſhed, in warm water, to get out the ſoap ; and, after all, 
laid to dry ſome days, to fit them for carding ; which was 
performed by the common ſili-carders, but with cards much 
finer than ordinary. — By this means, he had a fk, of a 
very particular aſh-colour, which was eaſily ſpun, and the 
thread ſpun from it, both ſtronger and finer than that of 
common ſilk; which ſhews, that all forts of works may be 
made of it: nor is there any reaſon to fear, but it will ſtand 
any trials of the loom, after having paſſed that of the ſtock- 
ing-weavers. 

The only difficulty, now, is in procuring a ſufficient quan- 
tity of ſpiders bags to make any conſiderable work of it: 
which M. Bon obſerves, would be no difficulty at all, bad 
we but the art of breeding them as they do fut. %. For 


they multiply much more; every ſpider laying 6 or 75co 


eggs, whereas the /ilk-werms do not lay above 100; yet are 


theſe laſt ſo tender, Cc. that one half die without making 
11 U any 
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any bags, or are hindered by ſome little accident, from 
making their bags: whereas the ſpiders hatch of themſelves, 
without any care, in the months of Auguſt and September, 
in fifteen or ſixteen days after they are laid ; the old ſpiders 
that lay them, dying ſoon after. The young ones thus bred, 
live ten or twelve months without eating, and continue in 
their bags without growing, till the hot weather putting 
their viſcid juices in motion, forces them to come forth, 


| ſpin, and run about to ſeek food, Were a way, therefore, 


found of breeding young ſpiders in rooms, they would, 


_ doubtleſs, furniſh a much greater quantity of bags than //k- 


worms do, For of ſeven or eight hundred young ſpiders, 
which M. Bon kept, ſcarce one died in a year ; whereas of 
one hundred filk-worms, not forty lived to make their bags. 
M. Bon having ordered all the ſhort-legged ſpiders that could 
be found in the months of Auguſt and September, to be 
brought to him, ſhut them up in- paper coffins, and pots ; 


covering the pots with papers, which he pricked full of pin- 


holes, as well as the coffins, to give them air. He fed them 
with flies, and found ſometime afterwards the greateſt part 


of them had made their bags. —The fame excellent perſon 


found that ſpiders bags, with regard to their weight, afford 
much more ilk than thoſe of the filk-worms: as a proof 
hereof, he obſerves, that thirteen ounces yield near four 
ounces of clear it, two ounces whereof will make a pair 
of ſtockings ; whereas ſtockings of common ſilt weigh ſeven 
or eight ounces. 

Nor is there any venom in the l, or even in the ſpider, 
as many have imagined. M. Bon has been bit by them ſe- 
veral times, without any manner of harm ; and as for the 
filk it is uſed with very good ſucceſs, to ſtop bleeding and 
cure wounds, the natural gluten thereof aCting as a kind of 
balſom.—It likewiſe yields, by diſtillation, ſeveral ſpecific 


medicines, particularly.great quantities of ſpirit, and volatile | 


ſalt, which being prepared after the ſame manner as that 


drawn from the bags of /i/k-worms, in making the guttz | 


Anglicanæ, or Engliſh drops, ſo famous over all Europe; 
may ſerve to make other drops of greater efficacy, which 
M. Bon calls drops of Montpellier, to be uſed in all ſleepy 
diſeaſes, See GUTTA. 

M. Reaumur being appointed by the royal academy, to 
make a further enquiry into this new //#-wor#, has raiſed 
ſeveral objections and difficulties againſt it; which are found 
in the memoirs of the academy for the year 1710. The ſum 
of what he has urged, amounts to this.—The natural fierce- 
neſs of the ſpiders, renders them unfit to be bred and kept 
together: four or five thoufand being diſtributed into cells, 
50 in ſome, 100 or 200 in others; the big ones killed and 
eat the leſs, ſo that in ſhort time, there were ſcarce left one 
or two in each cell: and to this inclination of mutually 
cating one another, M. Reaumur aſcribes the ſcarcity of 
ſpiders, conſidering the vaſt number of eggs they lay. 


But this is not all: he even affirms, that the ſpider's bag is 
inferior to that of the A, both in luſtre and ſtrength; 


and that it produces leſs matter to be manufactured. The 
thread of the ſpider's web only bears a weight of two grains 


without breaking ; that of the bag bears 36. The latter, | 


therefore, in all probability, is eighteen times thicker than 
the former; yet is it weaker than that of the i- worm, 
which bears a weight of two drams and a half. So that five 
threads of the ſpider's bag muſt be put together to equal one 
thread of the /i{k-worm's bag. a 

Now, it is impoſſible theſe ſhould be applied fo juſtly over 
one another, as not to leave little vacant ſpaces between 
them, whence the light will not be reflected; and of conſe- 
quence, a thread thus compounded, muſt fall ſhort of the 
juſtre of a ſolid thread. Add to this, that the ſpider's thread 
cannot be wound off, as that of the /i/#-worm may; but 
muſt, of neceſſity, be carded ; by which means being torn 
in pieces, its evenneſs, which contributes much to its luſtre, 
is gangs ys In effect, this want of luſtre was taken notice 
of by M. de la Hire, when the ſtockings were preſented to 
the academy. _ 

Again, ſpiders furniſh much leſs % than the worms: the. 
largeſt bags of theſe latter, weigh four grains; the ſmaller 
three grains; ſo that 2304 worms, produce a pound of //{k. 
The ſpiders bags do not weigh above one grain: yet, when 
cleared of their duſt and filth, loſe two thirds of their weight. 


The work of 12 ſpiders, therefore, only equals that of one 
filk-worm ; and a pound of it will require at leaſt 27648 


ſpiders. But, as the bags are wholly the work of the fe- 
males, who ſpin them to depoſit their eggs in; there muſt 
be kept 55296 ſpiders, to yield a pound of itt. Yet will 
this only hold of the beſt ſpiders ; thoſe large ones ordinarily 
ſeen in gardens, &c. ſcarce yielding a twelfth part of the 
filk of the others. 280 of theſe, he ſhews, would not do 


more than one ſili-vã orm; and 663552 of them would ſcarce |' 


yield a pound, 


SILLON, in fortification, an elevation of earth made in the 
middle of the moat, to fortify it, when too broad. See 


DiTcCH. 


The /illon is more uſually denominated envelope, See ENVE- 


LOPE, 


SILVER, a white, rich ſort of metal; being the fineſt, pur- 


3 


1 


ee. res 


| 


 dians, who, till the arrival of the Spaniards, 


filver alone in the coppel, in its proper degree of 


eſt, moſt ductile, and 
gold. Sec METAL. en poco of a metals, except 
There are ſobver mines in all the four quarters 
Europe has its ſhare; nor is our own iſland di . 
thereof, though it has none of much value ute deſtitute 
The mines of Peru, and ſome other parts 
much the richeſt, and moſt abundant: the 
inexhauſtible; particularly thoſe of Potoſi Rey Pear almoſt 
to be dug with equal advantage as when firſt 
with this only difference, that the veins 
almoſt in the ſurface of that famous mou 
ſunk to prodigious depths, the workmen going int 
a painful deſcent of four or five hundred — b 
lions of Indians have periſhed in them: and ay mil. 
numbers continue to be deſtroyed yearly, ; Prodigious 
The ores, or mineral ſtones they dig, are not all of 
quality, conſiſtence, or colour: ſome are white te fame 
loured, ſpotted with red, or blue: and called il nag 
cha : others are black, and called plomo-ronce : 8 oy 
the richeſt, and the eaſieſt wrought; no War ut are 
here needed ; nor any thing, but to put them 2 being 
where the lead evaporating, leaves the /lver pure The l 
ne 


of the world 


of the uſe of mercury, melted none but of this k: J 
neral.— The refficler, is another black e 2 
by whetting and rubbing it againſt iron, which dunn 
red. It is very rich, and the metal it yields, of the 3 4 
The ⁊oroche burns like talc, and looks as if fulvered ; hag 
it does not yield much. The pac is a yellow MN = 
ſoft, and found almoſt broke in pieces; it is not rich 
cobrifſs is green, and half friable, Though the ſilver of 
be viſible, yet it is exceedingly difficultly drawn from it 

reaſon of the copper wherewith it is intermixed 10 
the arannea, which is only ſound in Potoſi, and that 0 b 10 
the mine of Cotamito, conſiſts of threads of pure ſilver in =; 
wove like a ſilver galoon, that has been burnt to get out the fl 


3 very 


The 


Ihe ſilver veins, of what quality ſoever, are uſually richer 


in the middle, than towards the extremes: f 
places are thoſe where the veins a be b be 
great addition to the richneſs of a mine to be near 2 . 
for the advantage of mills to grind ore. At Lipes and Po: 
toſi, for inſtance, the caxon of ore muſt yield ten marks 
to defray expences ; whereas, at Tanava, there need not 
The des | 

e moſt uſual way of ſeparating the ver from 
by what they call pinea's, See 8 
2 they uſe nothing but fire frequently repeated: or aqua 
ortis. | 
What renders the working of the mines exceedingly dange- 
rous, is the exhalations ariſing from them; which are even 
felt on the out-fide; and make an impreſſion on animals 
grazing in the neighbourhood ; but in the in-ſide, ſtupify 


the miners, none of whom can bear fo poiſonous an air a- 


bove a day together. Sometimes it is ſo fatal, that it kills 
on the ſpot; and obliges them to ſtop up the veins again, 
whence it exhales.— The mines of Potoſi, are much the 
leaſt ſubject to them; and yet, without the herb paraguay, 
the infuſion whereof is taken by the miners, as we do that 
of tea, thoſe mines muſt be ſoon abandoned. 

Though the mines of Potoſi and Lipes, ſtill keep up their 
reputation, yet are there ſeveral diſcovered within thele few 
years, that exceed them much in richneſs: ſuch are the 
mines of Oruro, eight leagues from Arica, and thoſe of 
Ollachea, near Cuſco, opened in 1712,—lt is remarkable, 
that moſt of the mines in America, are found in cold and 
barren places. 

The method of ſeparating Aver from the ore, in Europe, 
is the ſame as that of gold: that is, by means of quick-lil- 


ver; with this difference, that for /ilver, to every hity hun- 


dred weight of ore, is added one hundred weight of rock- 
ſalt, or ſome other natural ſalt.— That curious operation 
may be ſeen at length under the article Gol). 
To ſeparate the „ver from the mercury, wherewith it s 
amalgamated ; they have a furnace open a-top 3 and the a- 
rture covered with a kind of capital made of earth, of 2 
cylindrical form; that may be clapped on, or taken off at 
pleaſure, — The maſs of 4 and mercury, being laid in 
the furnace, the capital applied, and the fire lighted under- 
neath ; the quick- ſilver raiſed by the action of the fire, in 
form of vapour, is caught in the capital, and taken thence, 
to be uſed in a ſecond operation. : 
The ftandard of fine fikver is 12 penny- weights, 
ſiting of 24 grains. When it is below this, it muſt be ral f 
to it by refining; which is uſually performed by mem S 
lead. —In order to this, a coppel is filled with a mixnt- 5 
brick- aſhes, and aſhes of a bullock's or other bones. 0 5 
on the fire, and heated red hot; in which ſtate the lea ka 
put in, and when this is melted, the /ifver, in the wu 
tion of a pound of lead to four or five ounces of ſilver, 
even ſomewhat more lead, if the filver be very court. | 
theſe two metals melt together, the copper, before — the 
with the /ilver, diſfipates in ſmoak, or goes away vir the 
ſcum and litharge ; and ſo does the lead itſelf ; leaving 


See LITHARGE. 


knew Nothing - 


this 


each con- 


% A F 


SIM 


this method of refining, wherein 6 or 7000 pounds rhay 


the metal is drawn out of the coppel two 


he refined at once; while ſtill liquid, a thick 


| e by plunging in it, | 
1 pt bebe 2 the filver ſticks in form of a 
5 repeating this again and again: the other, is by let- 
ing the coppel 
= . 2 in form of a cake. : 
Beſides the refining of ſilver with lead, there is another man- 


ner of doing it with ſalt- petre; which fee under the article 


KG. * | 
FE boch the one and the other are tedious and troubleſome ; 


rformed on large quantities. This occaſioned M. 
3 to endeavour 4 — the operation; which he 
effected with good ſucceſs.— His method is ; to calcine the 
yer with half its weight of common ſulphur; and after 
melting the whole together, to caſt a 3 of ſteel filings 
upon It at ſeveral times: upon this, the ſulphur quits the 
Her, and joins itſelf to the iron, and both are converted 
into ſcoria, which ſwim on the iber; and the metal itſelf 
is found pure at the bottom of the crucible. : 

The eſſay of ſilver is alſo made by the coppel, in the ſame 
manner as the refining by lead. If the ſilver, after this 
eſſay, preſerve its weight, it is ſtandard; if it loſe, the grains, 
or even penny-weights of its diminution, are accounted. See 
Ess AV. See allo STANDARD, ; 
$1LVER wire, is filver drawn through the holes of a wire- 
drawing-iron, and by this means reduced to the fineneſs of 
a thread or hair.— The manner of drawing it, ſee under 
the article GoLDP-wWẽIRE. See alſo WIRE and DRAW- 
NG. i 
urn leaf, is that which the gold-beaters have reduced into 
fine, thin leaves, to be uſed by gilders, &c. See GoLD- 
LEAF. | 
Shell SILVER, is made of the ſhreads of filver leaves, or of 
the leaves themſelves : uſed in painting, and /elvering certain 
works. —It is prepared after the ſame manner as ſhell-gold. 
See GOLD, | 
SILVER, in chymiſtry, is called luna, moon; and ſeveral pre- | 
parations are made from it: particularly, a 

Tincture 2 SILVER, made by diſſolving thin ſilver plates, or 
{lover ſhot in ſpirit of nitre; and pouring the diſſolution in 
another veſſel full of ſalt- water. By this means, the /fver 
is immediately precipitated in a very white powder, which 
they waſh ſeveral times in ſpring- water. This powder they 
put in a matraſs; and pour rectified ſpirit of wine, and vo- 
latile ſalt of urine upon it. The whole is left to digeſt in a 
moderate heat for fifteen days; during which, the ſpirit of 
wine aſſumes a beautiful ſky-blue colour, and becomes an 
ingredient in ſeveral medicines.— This is alſo called potable 
filuer, argentum potabile, 
Silver is likewiſe converted into cryſtals, by means of the 
fame ſpirit of nitre; and it is this is called vitriol of ſilver. 
See CRYSTAL. | 
The lapis infernalis argenteus is nothing but the cryſtals of 
ſelver melted with a gentle heat in a crucible ; and then 
poured into iron moulds, 


Ale SILVER, ALE ſilver. 

Herring SILVER, HERRING. | 
7 

King's SILVER, See A KING's ſilver, 

Rep SILVER, REP ſiluer. 


hit hart SILVER, WHITE HART ſer, 

Quick SILVER. See the article ME RCURx. | 
SILVERIN G, the covering of any work with filver-leaf. 
dee DILVER-leaf, 

It is 4.6 to ſilver metals, wood, paper, c. which is per- 


formed, either with fire, oil, or ſize. Metal-gilders filver 


ING. 
SILVESTRIS, or SYLVESTR1s, a red grain or ſeed uſed by 
ſome to dye in ſcarlet. See DYING and ScARLET., 
The tree that produces it, is peculiar to the province of Gua- 
timala in New Spain : it is not unlike that which produces 
the cochineel, only in this, that the fruit containing the grain 
is ſomewhat longer than that of the cochineel-tree.—When 
the fruit of the former is ripe, it opens of itſelf, and cafts out 
its ſeed upon a gentle ſhaking ; and the Indians gather it in 
earthen plates ſet under the tree for the purpoſe. 
Eight or ten of theſe fruits do not yield above an ounce of 
ked ; whereas four of the cochineel fruits yield an ounce of 
inſects.— The two drugs are much like one another, as to 
the eye, but prove very different; the tincture of cochineel 
being infinitely more beautiful than that of the fulveſtris. 
dee COCHINEEL, | | 
SIMA, or Cym A, in architecture, a term uſed by Wolfius, 

and ſome other writers, for what we otherwiſe call cymatium 
or /amatium, See CYMaA and CYMATIUM. 
SATIUM, or SIMAISE, in architecture. See Cym a- 

M. 

Simatium and cymatium, are generally confounded together; 
yet they ought to be diſtinguiſhed : the latter being the ge- 
aus and the former the ſpecies. —Simatium of ſoma, camous, 
iccording to Felibien, is the laſt and uppermoſt member of | 
Brand corniches, called particularly the great doucine, or gala | 


SI 


ſhell, | 


ſtand till it be cold ; in the bottom whereof, | 


by the fire: painter-gilders, all the other ways. See G1Lp- | 


In the antique buildings, the ffnatium, a- top of the Doric 
corniche, is generally in form of a cavetto, or ſemi-ſcotia z 
as we ſee particularly in the theatre of Marcellus. — This, 
ſome modern architects have imitated ; but in the Tonic or- 
der, the ſimatium is always a doucine. 
The fimatium, or doucine, then, is diſtinguiſhed from the 
other kinds of qmatia, by its being camous, or flat-noſed, 
See DouciNnEt. | 
SIMELIUM *, a Latin term, uſed by ſome to ſignify a ta- 
ble, with ranges of little cavities therein, for the diſpoſing 
of medals in chronological order. Set ME DAI and St- 
RIES. 

*The word is but ill wrote: it ſhould rather be cimelium ; as 
being formed of the Greek ys4z4aov, curioſities, or a cabinet 
of precious things. 

We more uſually ſay, a cabinet of medals, than a ſimelium. 
SIMILAR, in arithmetic and geometry, the ſame with like. 
See LIKE, | 
Thoſe things are ſaid to be Similar, or lile, which cannot be 
diſtinguiſhed but by their com- preſence; that is, either by 
immediately applying the one to the other, or ſome other 
third to them both. So that there is nothing found in one 
of the ſimilar things, but is equally found in the other. 
Thus, if you note all the things in A, which may be diſ- 
cerned and conceived, without aſſuming any other ; and, 
in like manner, note all the things in B, which may be thus 
conceived : and A be ſimilar to B; all things in A will be 
the ſame with thoſe in B. 
Since a quantity cannot be underſtood, otherwiſe, than by 
aſſuming ſome other quantity to refer it to; ſimilar things, 
notwithſtanding their ſimilitude, may differ in quantity: and 
ſince, in ſimilar things, there is nothing wherein they differ, 
beſide the quantity; quantity itſelf is the internal difference 
of ſimilar things. See SIMILITUDE. 
In mathematicks, ſimilar parts, as A a, have the ſame ratio 
to their wholes Bb; and if the wholes have the ſame ratio 
to the parts, the parts are ſimilar.— Similar parts A a, are to 
each other as their wholes Bb. See PA RT. | 
SIMILAR angles, are alſo equal angles.—In ſolid angles, when 
the planes, under which they are contained, are equal both 
in number, and magnitude, and are diſpoſed in the ſame 
order; they are ſimilar, and conſequently equal. See 
ANGLE, 
SIMILAR redangles, are thoſe which have their ſides about the 
equal angles, proportional, See RECTANGLE. 
Hence 19. All ſquares muſt be ſimilar rectangles. SeeSQUARE. 
2. All fmilar rectangles are, to each other, as the ſquares 
of their homologous ſides. 

SIMILAR triangles, are ſuch as have all their three angles re- 
ſpectively equal to each other. See TRIANGLE. | 
Hence 1%. All fmilar triangles have their ſides about the e- 
qual angles, proportional. —-2®, All fmilar triangles are, to 

each other, as the ſquares of their homologous ſides. 
In ſimilar triangles, and parallelograms, the altitudes are pro- 
portional to the homologous ſides; and the baſes are cut pro- 
portionably by thoſe ſides. See TRIANGLE, &c. 
SIMILAR polygons are thoſe, whoſe angles are ſeverally equal, 
and the ſides about thoſe angles proportional. 

And the like of other fmilar rectilinear figures. See Por v- 
GON and RECTILINEAL figure. 

Hence, all ſimilar polygons are, to each other, 
of the homologous ſides. | 
In all /milar figures, the homologous angles are equal; and 
the homologous ſides proportional. All regular figures, and 
ſimilar irregular ones, are in a duplicate ratio of their homo- 
logous tides, Circles, and ſimilar figures, inſcribed in them, 
are, to each other, as the ſquares of the diameters. See 
FIGURE. | | 
SIMILAR arches, are ſuch as contain like, or equal parts of 
their reſpective circumferences. See ARCH. 
SIMILAR ſegments of circles, are ſuch as contain equal angles, 
See SEGMENT, | 
SIMILAR Cc9mc-ſettions, are thoſe where the ordinates to à dia- 
meter in one are proportional to the correſpondent ordinates 
to the ſimilar diameter in the other; and where the parts of 
ſimilar diameters between the vertices and ordinates in each 
ſection are ſimilar. See CONIC, | 
The ſame definition alſo agrees to /imilar ſegments of conic 
ſections. See SEGMENT, 


as the ſquares 


SIMILAR plain numbers, are thoſe which may be ranged into 


ſimilar rectangles; i. e. into rectangles, whoſe ſides are pro- 
portional: as 6 multiplied by 2, and 12 by 4; the product 
of one whereof is 12, and the other 48, are ſimilar numbers. 
SIMILAR ſolid numbers, are thoſe whoſe little cubes may be 
„e as to make ſimilar and rectangular parallelepi- 
peds. 

SIMILAR diſeaſe, in medicine, denotes a diſeaſe of ſome ſim- 
ple, ſolid part of the body.—As of a fibre, with regard to 


its tenſion, or flaccidity ; of a membrane; a nervous canal, 
or the like. See DisEAsE. 


SIMILAR parts, in anatomy, are thoſe parts of the body 
which, at firſt ſight, appear to conſiſt of like parts, or parts 
See PART. 


of the ſame nature, texture, and formation. 


recta; and by the Greeks, epititheta. 


Of theſe we uſually reckon ten, viz. the bones, 


cartilages, 
ligaments, 


SIMON *, SIMON IA, the crime of trafficking with ſacred 


as 4 * 
# 4 bl g 
[ay 


ligaments, membranes, fibres, nerves, arteries, veins, fleſh, | 
and ſkin : each of which ſee under its proper article. 

Dr. Grew, in his anatomy of plants, obſerves, that theſe 
have, likewiſe, their fmilar, and organical parts. See 
PLANT, c. 

SIMILE, or SI1MILITUDE, in rhetoric, a compariſon of 
two things, which, though different in other reſpects, yet 
agree in ſome one.—As, He ſhall be like a tree planted by 
the water-lide, c. | | 

T be difference between a nile and a compariſen, conſiſts in 
this; that the mile properly belongs to what we call the 
quality of the thing, and the compariſon to the quantity. 
See COMPARISON, 

SIMILITUDE, in arithmetic, geometry, Cc. denotes the 
relation of two things ſimilar to each other ; or which are 
only diſtinguiſhable by com-preſence, See SIMILAR. 
The notion of /imilitude, which now makes ſome figure in 
geometry, c. is owing to M. Leibnitz: it will be rendered 
eaſy by the following inſtance.—Suppoſe two watches per- 
fectly alike; the one belonging to Caius, the other to Grac- 
chus. If, now, Caius pull out his watch in preſence of 
Gracchus ; the latter will be ſurprized, and fancy it his 
own ; but he will perceive it different from his own, upon 
pulling out his own: that is, Gracchus diſtinguiſhes Caius's 

watch from his own, by their com- preſence; or, by apply- 
ing the one immediately to the other, | 
Euclid, and after him moſt other authors, demonſtrate every 
thing in geometry from the ſole principle of congruity, — 
Wolkus, in lieu hereof, ſubſtitutes that of ſimilitude; which, 
he tells us, was communicated to him by M. Leibnitz, and 

which he finds of very notable uſe in geometry, as ſerving 
to demonſtrate many things directly, which are only de- 
monſtrable from the principle of congruity, by an ambages. 

See CoNGRUITY. 

SIMONIACAL, is applied to a perſon guilty of ſimony; 
that is, of purchafing a benefice, or other ſacred matter, 
with money. See SIMON. | 
A fimoniacal perſon convict, is infamous, and incapable of 
holding any benefice, See BENEFICE, DISABILITY, 
We 

SIMONTANS, a ſect of ancient hereticks, the firſt that ever 
diſturbed chriſtianity ;z if they might be ſaid to do ſo, who 
were little more than mere philoſophers, and chiefly made 
profeſkon of magic. See HEREsY and MAI. 

Simon Magus, ſo often mentioned in the Acts, was their 
leader, and died under the emperor Nero; St. Peter {till ſur- 
viving: fo that Clemens Alexandrinus is miſtaken, when he 
makes Simon poſterior to Marcion. | 
St. Epiphanius ſays expreſly, that the firſt hereſy was ſet on 
foot by Simon the magician, born in a little city of Samaria, 
who pretended to be the great virtue and power of God, 
ſent from heaven to earth. Among the Samaryans he made 
himſelf paſs for God the Father ; and among the Jews, for 
the Son. He patched up a kind of medley ſyſtem, out of 
the philoſupby of Plato, the religious fables of the heathens, 
and chriſtianity : particularly, from the Platoniſts he bor- 
rowed abundance of things relating to the worſhip of angles, 
which he perverted to magical uſes ; pretending, there was 
no ſalvation, but by the invocation of angels, who were, as 
it were, the mediators between God and man: to which ſu- 
perſtitious worſhip of angels it is that St. Paul ſeems to allude 
in his epiſtle to the Coloſſians, 


The gnoſticks, whereof the fame Simon was the father, a- 


dopted the ſame practice of worſhipping angels, and even im- 
proved on it. See GNOSTICKS. | 


things; particularly of purchaſing a benefice with money. 


See BENEFICE. ; 
*The word is borrowed from Simon Magus, who is mention- 


ed in the Acts of the apoſtles, as offering to buy the power | 


of working miracles with money. 

By the Engliſh canons, Anno 1229, ſimony is not only com- 
mitted by an agreement for money in hand, or to be paid 
yearly; but by any other profit or emolument; any reward, 
gift, or benefit, directly or indirectly; or by reaſon of any 
promiſe, grant, bond, &c. and this, either in the acceptance 
of a living, or in an exchange or reſignation. 

The penalty, by our laws, is, that the corrupt patron ſhall 
forfeit the next preſentation to the king, and two years value 
of the living; and the corrupt incumbent, be for ever diſabled 
to hold the living. 

SIMONY is alſo committed by buying, or ſelling the ſacra- 
ment, baptiſm, ordination, or, abſolution ; as well as by the 
nomination and collation to a benefice, a place in a mona- 
ſtery, or the like. ; 

Some have pretended it to be ſufficient to avoid the charge 
of /imony, it only the ordination were gratuitous, though the 
revenues were bought and ſold as a temporal thing.— But the 
canons of ſeveral councils have condemned this ſubtile diſ- 
tinction; ſince the revenues are attached to an eccleſiaſtical 
office purely ſpiritual. | 
Caſuiſts diſtinguiſh three kinds of fimony, viz. 

Mental SiMo u, is that which ſticks in the mere will, and 
inclination, without ever breaking forth into act. As when 


SIMPLE diachylom, 


SIM 


a preſent is made to a collator, with : 
that we expect a benefice from him.—This ps any notice 
only puniſhable in foro conſcienticæ. add of fu i, 
Conventional SIMONY is where there is an ex reſs 
formal bargain, though it never come to * 
Real 81 Mod x, is where the convention is re 
* 3 is 2 moſt criminal of all e adg, both 
cal penalty of imony is depoſition in a ; <anonj. 
Ar- — a 2 : clerk, and excommu- 
t is a maxim among the Romiſh canoni f 
ſimony in the court of Rome; in urg „er there is 10 
as an abſolute ſovereign: they alſo ſay, that relignati 
favorem, are not to be admitted but by the po os 
ing a little of ſimony. On theſe occaſions 
parties ſwear, that there has been no deceit, © 
ny, or other illegal covenant. ; 
Peter Damian diſtinguiſhes three kinds of fimay - 
money, that of the tongue, and that of ſervices, 7; Gat of 
SIMONY of money, Or per munus 4 manu, is where 
really paid down for a benefice : he adds, that th 
likewiſe. committed, by expending money to live a 
obtain a benefice. | | 
SIMONY of the tongue, or per munus a lingua, conſiſts ; 
ing the collator, or making one's ſelf agreeable b 
; ſance and commendation. 0 
IMONY of ſervices, or per munus ab obſequin. « : 
* FE good Poly to obtain a rs why a 
t was agreed, by all the Juſtices, Trin. oct. 7 4] 
if the patron kw any perſon to a lle en _ 
for money; ſuch preſentation, &c. is void, though the gee” 
ſentee were not privy to it: and the ſtatute gives Rey" 
tion to the king; but this is now repealed. I 
SIMPLARY, S1MPLARIs, in antiquity, a Roman ſl4;s 
who had only ſingle pay.— Thus called, in oppoſition to 3 
dupla res, or ſuch as had double pay. : 
SIMPLE, S1MPLEx, ſomething not mixed, or compounded: 
in which ſenſe it ſtands oppoſed to compound. See Cou pobxh. 
The elements are ſimple bodies, from the compoſition where- 
of all mixed bodies reſult, See ELEMENT and Bopy — 
Hence alſo | 


SIMPLE affection, CA criox. 
SIMPLE form, { Form, 
See the articl 


however » the 
olluſion, ſims. 


© lame is 
t court to 


n flatter. 
complai- 


SIMPLE modes, Mods. 
SIMPLE neceſſity, es NECESSITY, 
SIMPLE oppoſition, U 
SIMPLE taſte, | TASTE. 
SIMPLE viſion, V1s10Nn, 


In geometry we ſay, the moſt ſimple demonſtrations are the 
beſt: the ſimple? machines are the moſt eſteemed, See Ma- 
CHINE, c. Tt 
In pharmacy there are ſmple remedies, and compounds; the 
former of which are uſually preferable to the latter. See 
REMEDY and MEDICINE. 
CDrAcnvrton. 
D1aconivum. 
DiamoRrum. 
DrAPRUNUM. 
>See the articles c DROP Ax. 
FoMENTATION, 
HyDROMEL. 


SIMPLE diacodium, 
SIMPLE diamorum, 
SIMPLE diaprunum, 
SIMPLE dropaæ, 
SIMPLE fomentations, 
SIMPLE hydromel, 
SIMPLE oxymet, OxYMEL., 
SIMPLE Waters, WATER. 
In grammar, we have ſimple words, or primitives; and 
compounds, which have ſome particle added to them. ve 
_ WorD, PRIMITIVE, &c. See alſo SENTENCE, | 
In juris-prudence, they ſays a ſimple donation, in oppoſition 
to a mutual or reciprocal one : a ſimple ſale, in oppolition 
to that made with a reſervation of the faculty of redemption: | 
imple homage, in oppoſition to liege homage. See Ho- 
MAGE, Oc. 
SIMPLE average, CAVERAGE. 
SIMPLE benefice, BENEFICE. 


SIMPLE charter, CHARTA. 
SIMPLE church, * 
SIMPLE depoſit EPOSIT, 

poſit, > See the articles J ES ATE. 


SIMPLE eſtate, 
SIMPLE fee, FEE. 
SIMPLE force, | ForcE. 
SIMPLE Teſgnation, RESIGNATION. 
SIMPLE vaſſalage, 5 Wa , 
SIMPLE, in botany, isa general name given to all herbs 5 g 
plants; as having each its particular virtue, whereby it 


comes a {imple remedy... _ 
The 752 brought . the Levant, and the Faſt- Indie, 
were not known among us till about the year 1200. 
SIMPLE flowers, See the article FLOWER. 
SIMPLE anomaly, CEN 1 
. 0 , 
* bon 7 (See the articles) Gr ap, 


SIMPLE ulcer, 1 RR 
SIMPLE equation, in algebra, is an equation Wie 


known quantity is only of one dimenſion.—Z. gr. 


(a +6): 2. 


EQUATION. erupt 


SIN 


| | 1 FLANK. 
$141PLE Aan, orion. 
Stur rE fractn, oe the articles ak- 
SIMPLE motion, | ; 
I PENDULUM. 


PLE pendulum, 

91 . PLE guadratics. 
SIMu ILE quantities, 

as, 2 4, or—2 5. 3 
which they ſtand oppoſed to compound quantities, whic 


have ſeveral ſigns : as, ab; or d—a—=b., See Com- 


LE furd URD, 
25 poke. e the articles a TENAILLE. 
2 Was. 


SIMPLE 22 
ee | 

3 * muſic, is chiefly uſed in oppoſition to double; 
ſometimes to a compound of ſeveral parts, or figures of dif- 
ferent values, c. See Dou BTE and COMPOUND. 

S1u IE cadence, is that where the notes are all equal through 
all the parts. See CADENCE, | 

SIMPLE concords, are thoſe, wherein we hear at leaſt two 
notes in conſonance; as a third and a fifth; and of conſe- 
quence, at leaſt three parts. See Cox coRD.— This is either 
done immediately, and called the harmonical triad; or in a 
more remote manner; that is, when the ſounds, that are 
not baſs, are one or two octaves higher. —This diſtance has 
no ill effect in the third; but in the fifth it has; and, gene- 
rally ſpeaking, the nearer or more immediate the concords 
are, the better. . 52 5 
They alſo ſay, C ſimple or plain, in oppoſition to c accented. 

SIMPLE counter-point, is a harmonical compoſition, wherein 
note is ſet againſt note; in oppoſition to figurative counter- 
point. See COUNTER-POINT. 

SIMPLE digſis. See the article DIEs1s, 1 

SIMPLE fugue, or SIMPLE imitation, is, when one part imi- 
tates the ſinging of another for ſome meaſures, See IM I- 
TATION and Fu dux. 


See the article QUADRATIC. | 
in algebra, are ſuch as have but one ſign : 


SIMPLE ain 1 

SIMPLE interval, 8 NTERVAL, 

SIMPLE ſounds, See the articles) Sounp. 

SIMPLE triple, CTxRIPLE. 

SIMPLE fencing, | FENCING. 

SIMPLE hiſtory, (See the articles? HISTORx. 

SIMPLE Ayle, | STYLE. 
SIMPLIFYING, in eccleſiaſtical matters, is the taking 


away of a cure of ſouls from a benefice, and diſpenſing the 
beneficiary from reſidence, See BENEFICE and CURE. 
Several benefices, which have been ſimplified, now require 
reſidence ; and an ae of others, Which required reſt- 
dence, have been ſimplified. 
Some uſe the word in a more extenſive ſignification, viz. for 
the ſhortening a relation, &c. or retrenching every thing not 
preciſely neceſſary: when the matter or fact ſhall be /mplified, 
and ſtripped of its vain circumſtances, the court will ſee, &c. 
SIMPLUDIARIA *, in antiquity, a kind of funeral ho- 
nours paid to the deceaſed at their obſequies. See FuUNE- 
RAL. | 
The word is formed from the Latin /implex and ludus, whence 
fimpludiaria or fimpliludaria, q. d. ſimple games. 
Some will have „impludiaria to be the funerals, at which 
games were exhibited : ſuch is the ſentiment of Paulus Dia- 
conus. Feſtus ſays, they were thoſe, in the games whereof 
nothing was ſeen but dancers, and leapers, called corvitares; 
who, according to M. Dacier, were perſons who run along 
the maſts and yards of veſſels or boats, called corbes. 
In other reſpects, thoſe two authors agree as to the kind of 
funerals, called ſimpludiaria, viz, that they were oppoſite to 
thoſe called ;ndiftva 3 wherein, beſides the dancers and leap- 
ers, obſerved in the ſimpludiaria, there were deſultores, or 
people who vaulted on horſes; or, perhaps, horſe- races, 
wherein the cavaliers leaped from horſe to horſe at full 
ſpeed. See GAME, DESULTOR, e. | 
SIN, a breach, or tranſgreſſion of ſome divine law, or com- 
mand. See Law and TRANSGRESSILON. 
Plato defines ſin to be ſomething void, both of number, and 
meaſure: by way of contradiction to virtue, which he 
makes to conſiſt in muſical numbers, &c. See VIRTUE, 
RHyYTHMUs, NUMBER, MEASURE, &c. | 
Agreeably hereto, Suarez obſerves, that an action becomes 
linful, by its wanting a due commenſuration ; for. as every 
thing meaſured refers to ſome rule, from which if it deviate, 
it becomes incommenſurate ; and as the rule of man's will 
is the law of God: ſo, &c.—Suarez adds, that all evil acti- 
ons are prohibited by ſome divine law ; and that this is re- 
quired to the perfection of the divine providence, 
dimplicius, and, after him, the ſchoolmen aſſert, that evil 
15 not any poſitive thing, contrary to good ; but a mere de- 
ect and accident. See EvII. 
Sins are diſtinguiſhed into original and actual. See ORIGI- 
NAL and ACTUAL, | 
The Romiſh caſuiſts again diſtinguiſh a&ual ſins into mortal, 
Which are ſuch as make us loſe the grace of God; and ve- 
mal, Which alone are pardoned, as being only fins of infir- 
mity, not of malice. See VENIAL. 


Jivines are not yet agreed what the in againſt the Holy 


hoſt is, 
Vor, II. 


_— 


SIN 


SINAI, knights of See CaTHARINE. 92 
SINAP ISM“, xIxanizuor, in pharmacy, an external ine- 


dicine, in form of a cataplaſm ; compoſed chiefly of muf- 
tard-ſeed pulverized, and mixed up with the pulp of figs; 
or with briony, garlick, onion, naſturtium, euphorbium, 
ranunculi, or the like. | 
*The word is formed from the Latin, Anapi, or Greek gu. 
muſtard - ſeed. b | 


Sinapiſins excite a redneſs, heat, itching tumour, and ſome- 
times a bliſter on the place they are applied to. 

They were anciently in great requeſt ; and ſtill continue in 
uſe for inveterate diſeaſes of the head; long continued de- 
fluxions, c. 


SINCIPUT, or SYNCI1PUT, is the fore-part of the head, 
reaching from the fore-head to the coronal ſuture. See Tab. 


Anat. (Oſteol.) fg. 2. lit. a. fig. 7. u. 1. See alſo BRE GMA 
and CRANIUM. 


SIN DON, in chirurgery, a little round piece of linen or 


ſilk, or lint, uſed in dreſſing the wound after trepanning. See 
TREPANNING. | 

'The firſt thing uſually done after the operation of trepan- 
ning, is to pour a few drops of white balm on the dura 
mater: then a ſpoonful of mel-roſatum, being warmed with 
a little balſam, a ſindon is dipt in it, of fine linen cloth; this is 
immediately applied upon the dura mater ; and, being greater 
than the hole in the ſkull, its circumference is thruſt all 
round between the cranium and the membrane: then 
pledgits of lint are applied, and the hole quite ſtopped 
therewith, The next morning, when the dreſſing is taken 
off, the brain is never left bare; but as ſoon as the former 
finden and lint are removed, new ones are clapped in their 
room. c 


SINE, or Right SINE, in trigonometry, a right line drawn 


from one extremity of an arch, perpendicularly upon the 
radius drawn from the other extremity ; or, the fine is half 
the chord of twice the arch. Sce ARCH. 

Thus the line A D (Tab. Trigonom. fig. I.) which is half the 
chord A B, of the double arch, AEB, is the right /ine ; or, 
ſimply, the fine of the arch AE 


Whale SINE, ſinus totus, is the ſine of the quadrant HE, or of 


go degrees; that is, the whole ine is the ſame with the ra- 
dius HC. See radius. 


Verſed SINE, is a part ED of the whole fine or radius, inter- 


cepted between the right /ne AD, and the arch AE. See 
VERSED and COVERSED. 

It is demonſtrated, 1“. That the right ie AD, being per- 
pendicular to the radius EC; all fines drawn to the ſame 
radius, are parallel to each other, 

29, Since the arch AE is the meaſure of the angle ACE, 
and All the meaſure of the contiguous angle ACI; and the 
quadrant HE the meaſure of the right angle; AD is alſo 
the right /ine, and ED the verſed /ine oi the angles ACE 
and ACI; and the whole /inc is the ſine of the right angle. 
3%. Two angles contiguous, as ACE and ACI, have the 
ſame /ne. 

4*, "The ines of obtuſe angles are the ſame with thoſe of 
their complements to two right angles. | 

59. All /nes of ſimilar arches have the ſame ratio to their 
radii, | 


SIN E-complement, or Co-SINE, is the fine of an arch AE, 


which is the complement of another arch AH, to a qua- 
drant, See Co-sINE. 

Thus alſo the ſine of the arch AH, is called the /ine-comple- 
ment of the arch AE, 

In eſtimating the quantity of fines, &c, we aſſume radius for 
unity; and determine the quantity of the ſines, tangents, 
and ſecants in fractions thereof, —From Ptolemy's Almageſt, 
we learn, that the ancients divided the radius into 60 parts, 
which they called degrees, and thence determined the chords 
in minutes, ſeconds, and thirds; that is, in ſexageſimal 
fractions of the radius, which they likewiſe uſed in the re- 
ſolution of triangles. See SEXAGESIMAL, DEOGREE, c. 
— The ſes, or half chords, for ought appears, were firſt 
uſed by the Saracens. See CHoRD. 

Regiomontanus, at firſt, with the ancients, divided the ra- 
dius into 60 degrees; and determined the /ines of the ſeve- 
ral degrees in decimal fractions thereof. But he afterwards 
found it would be more commodious to aſſume radius for 1; 


and thus introduced the preſent method into trigonometry. 


In the common tables of fines and tangents, the radius is 
conceived, divided into 10000000 parts; beyond which we 
never go in determining the quantity of the ſines and tan- 
gents.— Hence, as the fide of a hexagon ſubtends the ſixth 
part of a circle, and is equal to radius; the /ine of 30% is 
5000000. 


19. The SINE AD being given; to find the ſine- complement.— 


From the ſquare of the radius A C ſubtract the ſquare of the 
ſme AD: the remainder will be the ſquare of the ſine- com- 
plement A G: whence, the ſquare root being extracted, gives 
the. /ine-complement, E. gr. Suppoſing AC, 10000000, and 
AD 5000000, AG will be found 8660254, the /ine of 60%. 


29. The SINE AD of the arch AE being given; to find the ſine 


of the half arch, or half of AE.—Find the chord of the 
arch AE (fee CHoRD :) for half of this is its ine. Thus, 
11X ſuppoſing 


line of SINEs, a line on the ſector, Gunter's ſcale, c. the 


SINE- C U RES, are eccleſiaſtical benefices without cure of 


SIN 


ſuppoſing D G and AD, as in the preceding problem ; we 
ſhall find the /ine of the half arch AE, or the fine of 150 
== 2588190. 

JP. The 81 4. DG, of the arch DF being given; to find the 
fine DE, of the double arch DB (fig. 7.)—Since the angles 
at E and G are right angles; and the angle B is common to 
each triangle BCG and DEB; we ſhall have BC: CG:: 
BD: DE: wherefore C G being found by the ſecond pro- 
blem, and BD being double of 5 G; DE is found by the 
rule of proportion. | | 

49, The SiNES FG and DE (Ag. 8.) of the arches FA and DA, 
whoſe difference DF is greater than 45 minutes, being given; 
to find any intermediate fine, as II. To the difference F D 
of the arches, whoſe ſmes are given; the difference of the 
arch IF, whoſe ſine is required, and the difference of the 

given /ines DH; find a fourth proportional : this added to 
the leſs given ſine FG; the aggregate will be the ine re- 

uired. 

59, To find the SINE of 45 degrees —Let HI (Z. 1.) be a qua- 
drant of a circle ; then will H CI be a right angle: conſe- 
NN the triangle, rectangular; therefore HI = H C? 
—— CI =2HC? ; wherefore, ſince HC the whote ine, 
is I0000000 ; if from 2 HC ſquared, 200000000000000, 
be extracted the ſquare root 14142 136; we ſhall have the 

chord HI, whoſe half 5071068 is the fine of 45 required. 

69. The SINE of @ minute or 60" FG (fig. 8.) being given; to 

the fine of one or more ſeconds MN.—vince the arches 
AM and AF are very ſmall; AMF may be taken for a 
right line, without any ſenſible error in the decimal fracti- 
ons of the radius wherein the /ine is expreſſed ; that is, the 
arches AM and AF may be taken proportional to their 
chords. Wherefore, fince MN is parallel to FG ; we ſhall 


have AF:FG::AM:MN: Therefore A F, F G and 
A M being given, MN is eaſily had. 
To conſtruct a canon of SIN ES.— The fines of 300 e 45 and 


36* (which we have already ſhewn how to find) bg had; we 
can thence conſtruct a canon of all the ſines to gry minute, 
or every ſecond. For from the ine of 36% we find thoſe of 
180 9® 4 30“ and 20 15', by the ſecond problem: the ſines of 
54 72 81 852 30“ and 879 45, &c, by the firſt problem. 
Again, from the ine of 4.592, find the /ine of 220 30/ 11 15%, 
Sc. From the ines of 30, and the 2 of 54 find the 
ine of 12%, From the fine of 129, find the fines of 69 30 
10 30' 35' 789, c. From the fine of 15, find the ſine of 
79 30“ 45', Sc. till you have 120 fines ſucceeding each other 
orderly, at an interval of 45 minutes. Between theſe, find 


the intermediate ſines by the fifth problem: thus will the | 


canon be compleat. 


From the SINE of an arch given; to find the tangent and ſe- | 


cant, See TANGENT and SECANT, 

To find the logarithm of a given SINE, fee Loc ARITHM. 
In every triangle, the ſides are as the ſines of the oppolite 
angles. See TRIANGLE. 

The SINE BC (fig. 9.) and the verſed fine AB, being given in 
common meaſure, not in parts of the radius ; to find the arch 
F C in degrees, Find the ſemi-diameter AD. Then in the 
triangle DBC, beſides the right angle B, by the ſides A C 
and D C, we find the angle ADC, which ſhews the num- 
ber of degrees in the arch; the double whereof is the arch 

FC.— This problem is of uſe in finding the ſegment of a 
circle. See SEGMENT, . © 

Artificial Six E, denotes the logarithm of a ſine, See LoGa- 
RITHM, 


deſcription and uſe whereof ſee under the articles SECTOR 
and GUNTER's ſcale. | 


ſouls, See BENEFICE and CURE. 

No church, where there is but one incumbent, can properly 
be a /ine-cure: and though the church being down, or the 
pariſh being become deſtitute of pariſhioners, the incumbent 
may be thereby neceilarily acquitted from the actual per- 


formance of publick duty, yet he is ſtill under an obligation | 


to do it, whenever a church ſhall be built, and there are a 
competent number of inhabitants: and in the mean while, 
if the church be preſentative, as moſt ſuch churches are, 
the incumbent is inſtituted into the cure of ſouls. Such be- 
nefices are rather depopulations than fine-cures, and it will be 
proper for the new incumbent to read the 3g articles, and 
the liturgy in the church-yard, Oc. and to do what other 
incumbents uſually do. 
But a rèctory, or portion of it, may properly be a fine- 
cure, if there be a vicar under him endowed and charged 
with the cure: in which caſe it does not come within the 
ſtatute of pluralities, 21 Hen. VIII. c. 13, 
Here therefore no diſpenſation is neceſſary to hold the /ine- 
cure with a former living: nor need the incumbent an, the 
articles or divine ſervice, as required by 13 Eliz. c. 12. 
which extends only to a benefice with cure, 
A fine-cure donative wants no inſtitution and induction; but 
one preſentative muſt have both; eſpecially if it conſiſt in 
glebe and tythes, and not in a portion of money; but the 
inſtitution muſt not run in curam animarum, but in recfo- 
iam, five portionem rettoria de AB, &c. 


SIN 


By the above-mentioned ſtatute 21 Hen: VIII 4 

bends, and rectories with vicarages endowed : "in only pre. 

and archdeaconries, are declared to be by 1 deaneries 
cure. I Withoys 

SINE-DIE, in law. When judgment is give : 
plaintiff, he is ſaid to be in miſericordia pro 2% againſt | 

and for the defendant, it is ſaid, eat inde fine 7 dame e ſu; 

diſmiſſed the court. F "LE he 

The phraſe is alſo uſed in parliament, ft . 

of any debate, without 3 the 3 2 {> ment 

on again; which is looked upon as a genteeler 4 all come 
the thing in queſtion. / "milfion of 

SINEW, properly —_— what we call a nerve: thouph 
common ſpeech it is rather uſed for a LO +I 

Ten 0th fendon. dee N ERV E, 

SINGING, the act of making divers inflex; 
agreeable to the ear, and na corre] axe te voice, 

a ſong or piece of melody. See So and My e notes of 

The firſt thing done in learning to ing, is to ral 

notes by tones and ſemi-tones, to an Octave; an 14 ſcale of 

gain by the ſame notes; and then to riſe and fall * 5 

intervals, as a 3d, 4th, and 5th; and to do all thi / Better 

of different pitch, See Nor E, SCALE and G 2 Y notes 
Then theſe notes are repreſented by lines and h 

which the ſy llables la, mi OS to 
whic yllables fa, /ol, la, mi, are applied, and he aw 
taught to name each line and ſpace thereby ; wk © pupil 
practice is uſually called fe/-fa-ing. The nature e oy, 
fects, c. whereof, ſee under the article So beFx: N 5 

SINGLE echo, ag 

ney FINE. 

SINGLE poſition, ; Pos Ir 

iner 8 opoſition, See the articles ts 3 

SINGLE rafters, ; RAFT TER. 

SINGLE tenaille, | Texartte 

SINGLES. See the article PETTY ſingles, © 

SIN GULAR number, in grammar, the firſt manner of d 
clining nouns, and conjugating verbs; uſed when ” l 
ſpeak of a ſingle perſon, or thing. See NuuBER my 
The Latins, French, Engliſh, c. have no number h 
the /ingular, and plural; the Greeks and Hebrews have like: 
wiſe a dual, See PLURAL, Duar, Cc. 1 

SINGULAR hi/tory, See the article HIS TOR. 

SINGULT Us, in medicine, a convulſive motion of th 
midriff, commonly called hickup. See Hickxvp, : 

SINICAL guadrant, a kind of quadrant furniſhed with an 
index, and two ſights to take altitudes, &c, by; and, be- 
ſides, its ſide, or face, covered over with fines, drawn n 
each ſide, interſecting each other; whereby the ſeamen can 
ſolve, by inſpection, any problem in plain failing, See 
SAILING. Its conſtruction and uſe, ſee under the article 
QUADRANT, 

SINISTER “, ſomething on, or towards, the left-hand. See 
HAN D and DEXTER. 

Hence ſome derive the word finifter, a finench; becauſe the 
gods, by ſuch auguries, permit us to proceed in our deſigns, 
dee AUGURY, _ | 

SINISTER is ordinarily uſed among us for unlucky, —Though 
in the ſacred rites of divination, the Romans uſed it in an 
oppolite ſenſe.— Thus avis ſiniſtra, or a bird on the leſt- 
hand, was eſteemed a happy omen: whence in the law of the 
twelve tables, Ave ſiniſtra populi magiſter eſto. 

SINISTER, in heraldry, The ſiniſter fide of an eſcutcheon is 

the left-hand fide. See EscureHEON and PoiNr. 

SINISTER chi, is the left angle of the chief. See CHIEF. 

SINISTER baſe, is the left-hand part of the baſe, See Basg. 

SINISTER bend. See the article BEND. 

SINISTER aſped?, among aſtrologers, is an appearance of two 
planets, happening according to the ſucceſſion of the ligns: 
as, Saturn in Aries, and Mars in the ſame degree of Gemi- 
ni. See ASPECT, | 


they held the left hand in abhorrence, and made it a point 
of religion, not to receive any thing therewith. 
What in us, is a piece of civility ; in them was a ſuperſti- 
tion. — Balſamon obſerves, that they were likewiſe called 
ſabbathians and novatians, See SABBATHIANS and No- 
vATIANS, G c. 5 
SI NON OMNES, a writ of aſſociation, whereby, if all 
in commiſſion cannot meet at the day afligned ; it is permit: 
ted, that two, or more of them may finiſh the buſineſs, 
See ASSOCIATION, 
SINOPER, Sivor 18, in natural hiſtory, a native red ſtone 
or ruddle, See RUDDLE. | 
SINOPLE ®, or SenoPLE, in heraldry, denotes vert, t 
the green colour in armories.— Thus called by the ancient 
heralds ; though Pliny and Iſidore, by color praſinus, or fin 
ple, mean a browniſh red, ſuch as that of our ruddle, dee 


ERT. 
* F, Meneſtrier derives the word from the Greek, un 
la, green armories ; by corruptedly retrenching the i 
ſyllable, pra; which is no new thing among orients words, 
witneſs Salonica for Theſſalonica. 1 
Sinople is ſuppoſed to ſignify love, youth, beauty, rejoicing al. 


. . 0 3 legi· 
; c $. that letters of grace, abolition, e 
liberty; whence it is, that of grace, radi A 


I 


SINISTRI, a ſe of ancient hereticks; thus called, becauſe 5 


815 


are uſed to be ſealed with green wax. See 


timation, &c- 
GREEN. : 
See the article SY NoVIA, . 

SIND SITY, : ſeries of bends, and turns in arches or 0- 


---ooular figures; ſometimes jetting out, and ſometimes 
r is the motion of a ſerpent, &c. | 
It is the ſinuefity of the ſea coaſts that forms bays, ports, 

0 Loir obſerves, that the courſe of | the river 
ver. creeping in a thouſand agreeable ſinugſities, ſerved 


_ as a model to form his labyrinth by. See LAB V- 


RINT 


. Us 2 See the article ULCER 
ers. . 
8 no chirurgery, a little cavity or ſacculus, frequently 
—— by the ſide of a wound, or ulcer ; wherein pus 1s 
See Pus. 
N properly a cavity in the middle of a fleſhy part, 
formed by the ſtagnation and putrefaction of the b ood or 
ours, and which has wrought itſelf ſome vent or exit. 
0 ſinus's that flope downwards, Scultetus obſerves, are dif- 
dal to heal: yet that ſurgeon undertakes to cure any finus 
in a week, by the medicaments he deſcribes, page 338, and 
agglutinative bandage. He adds, that he never comes to 
th inciſion, till he finds that the pharmaceutic applications 
= ineffectual ; and that for the dilatation of /inus's, he does 
15 uſe the deceitful ſcalpel; as being more apt to deceive the 
operator than the patient. 5 : ; 
Sixvs, in anatomy, denotes a cavity in certain bones, and o- 
ther parts, the entrance whereof is very narrow, and the 
bottom wider and more ſpacious. See Box E, 
Of theſe nus s, we find ſeveral in the divers parts of the 
body; particularly in the baſis of the ſkull, on the oſſa pe- 
troſa, where the ancients imagined their uſe was to render 
the bones more light.—In ſeveral of the joints of the body, 
they ſerve to receive the epiphyſes of the other bones. 
&Nxus is alſo an appellation given to the duplicatures of the 
dura mater. See DURA mater. 
Theſe finus's, Dr. Drake obſerves, are venous channels, 
formed for the re-conveyance of the blood. There are four 
chiefly conſiderable, viz. the ſinus longitudinalis, which run- 
ning along the middle of the convex part of the brain, ſends 
out à branch on each ſide, between the brain and cerebellum, 
called the lateral ſinus's, and the torcular herophili, formed 
out of a concourſe of the lateral ſinus' s, and pineal gland. — 
They are all formed of the ſeveral venous branches, which 


return the blood from the brain and cerebellum, and deliver 


heir contents into the jugular veins ; whereof they are, as it 
_— the roots. Their coats are furniſhed with ſtrong fibres, 
by means whereof, they are dilated by the influx of the venal 
blood, and again contrated with a reciprocal motion, like 


the pulſe of an artery,—See Tab. Anat, (Oſteol.) fig. 4. lit. 


5 B. cc. See alſo the article BRAIN. 

SION COLLEGE. See the article CoL LE GE. 

IPH ON, or SYPHON, in hydraulicks, a crooked tube, one 
leg or branch whereof is longer than the other; uſed in the 
raiſing of fluids, emptying of veſſels, and in various hydro- 
ſtatical experiments. | 
The word in the original Greek, «:Þws, ſignifies, ſimply, 
tube; whence ſome apply it to common tubes or pipes. — 
Wolfius, particularly deſcribes two veſſels under the name of 
ſiphans; the one cylindrical in the middle, and conical at the 
two extremes; the other globular in the middle, with two 
narrow tubes fitted to it, axis-wiſe ; both ſerving to take up 
a quantity of water, &c. and to retain it when up. 

But the moſt uſeful and celebrated ſiphon is that which fol- 
ours. — A crooked tube ABC (Tab. Hhdraulicks, fig. 2.) is 
provided, of ſuch a length, and with ſuch an angle, as that 
when the orifice A, is placed on an horizontal plane, the 
height of AB, may not exceed 30 foot. For common uſes, 
a foot, or half a foot high, ſuffices. —If, now, the leſs arm 
AB, be immerged in water, or any other liquid, and the air 
be ſucked out of it by the aperture C, till the liquor follow ; 
the liquor will continue to flow out of the veſſel, through 
the tube BC; as long as the aperture A is under the ſurface 
of the liquor. 
Note, inſtead of ſucking out the air, the event will be the 
lame, if the ſiphon be at firſt filled with the fluid, und the 
aperture C ſtopped with the finger, till the aperture A be im- 
merged. | | 
The truth of the phænomenon is known by abundance of 
experiments : nor is the reaſon of part of it far to ſeek. 
In ſucking, the air in the tube is rarified, and the equili- 
brium deſtroyed; conſequently the water muſt be raiſed into 
the leſſer leg A B, by the preponderating preſſure of the at- 
moſphere. | . 

The „phon being thus filled, the atmoſphere preſſes equally 
on each extremity thereof; ſo as to ſuſtain an equal quantit 
ot water in each leg: but the air not being able to ſuſtain al 
the water in the longer leg, unleſs it exceed 32 feet in 
height; it will be more than able to ſuſtain that in the 

orter leg: with the exceſs of force, therefore, it will raiſe 
new water into the ſhorter leg; which new water cannot 
make its way, but by protruding the firſt before it. By this 
means is the water continually driven out at the longer leg, 
43 it is continually raiſed by the ſhorter, Sec FLuIp. 


| 


But Wolſfius, and ſome other authors aſſert, that the water 
continues to flow through the „ihn, even when placed un- 
der a receiver, and the air exhauſted from it. The reaſon 
of this, if it be truc, is very difficult to account for, 

Some will have it, that there is ſtill air enough left in the 
evacuated receiver, to raiſe the water to an inch or two. 
But as both mercury and water are found to fall entirely out 
of the Torricellian tube, in vacuo; the preſſure of the thin 
remaining air, can never be the cauſe of the aſcent, both of 
mercury and water, in the leſs leg of the „phon. | 
Hence, as the height of the ſiphon is limited to 31 foot; for 
this only reaſon, that air cannot raiſe water higher ; it does 
not appear, whether or no we are in the right in rejecting 
Hero's method of carrying water, by means of a fiphon, o- 
ver the tops of mountains, into an oppoſite valley.—For 
Hero only orders the apertures of the ſiphon to be ſtopped, 
and water to be poured through a funnel into the angle or 
meeting of the legs, till the „phon be full; when, ſhut- 
ting the aperture in the angle, and opening the other two, 
the water will continue to low.—Now, if there only need 
air for the firſt riſe of the water into the leſs leg, not for the 
continuation of the motion; it were poſſible to raiſe the wa- 


ter much higher than the height of the atmoſphere would 
carry it. | 


The real cauſe, therefore, of this extraordinary, though 
well-known phænomenon, needs ſome further diſquiſition: 
this is certain, that a ſiphon once ſet a running, will perſiſt 
in its motion, though removed into the moſt perfe& vacuum 


our air-pumps will make: or, if the lower orifice of a full 


ſiphon be ſhut, and the whole be thus placed in a receiver, 
with a contrivance for opening the orifice when the air is 
exhauſted ; the water will be all emptied out of the veſſel, 
as if it had been in open air. See VACUUM, AiR-pump, 
&c. 

This, too, is remarkable enough, that the figure of the ſiphon 
may be varied at pleaſure (ſee fig. 3, &c.) provided only the 
orifice C be below the level of the ſurface of the water to be 
drawn up; but, ſtill, the further it is diſtant from it, the 
faſter will the fluid be carried off, And if, in the courſe of 
the flux, the orifice A be drawn out of the fluid ; all the 
liquor in the /iphon will go out at the lower orifice C: that 
in the leg C B, dragging, as it were, that in the ſhorter leg 
AB after it. | 

If a filled /phon be fo diſpoſed, as that both orifices A and C 
be in the ſame horizontal line: the fluid will remain pendant 
in each leg; how unequal ſoever the length of the legs may 
be.—Fluids, therefore, in ſiphons, ſeem, as it were, to form 
one continued body; ſo that the heavier part deſcending, 
like a chain, pulls the lighter after it. 

Laſtly, it muſt be obſerved, that the water will flow out, 
even through a ſiphon that is interrupted, by having the legs 
AD and FC joined (fig. 4.) together, by a much bigger 
tube full of air, 


The SteHo Wurtembergicus, is a very extraordinary machine 


of this kind, performing divers things which the common 


ſiphon will not reach. —E. gr. In this, though the legs be in 


the ſame level, yet the water riſes up the one, and deſcends 
through the other: the water riſes, even though the aperture 
of the leſs leg be only half immerged in water : the phon 
has its effect after continuing dry a long time: either of the 
apertures being opened, the other remaining ſhut for a whole 
day, and then opened, the water flows out as uſually: Laſtly, 
the water riſes and falls indifferently through either leg. 

The project of this /iphon, was laid by 7 

and executed at the expence of prince Frederick Charles, 
adminiſtrator of Wirtemberg, by his mathematician, Scha- 
hackard, who made each branch 20 feet long, and 18 feet 
apart: the deſcription thereof was publiſhed by Reiſclius, the 
duke's phyſician, 

This gave occaſion to M. Papin to invent another, that did 
the ſame things, deſcribed in the Philoſophical Tranſactions; 
and which Reiſelius, in another paper in the Tranſactions, 
ingenuouſly owns to be the very fame with that of Wirtem- 
berg.—lts ſtructure will appear from its figure; which is re- 
preſented, Tab. EHydraulicts, fig. 5. 


SIRE “, a title of honour in France, now given to the king 
hart as a mark of ſovereignty.—In all placets and petitions, 
epi 


iſtles, diſcourſes, c. to the king, he is addreſſed under 

the title of fire, 

* Some derive the word from the Latin, Berus, maſter : of 
which opinion ſeems Budzus, who, in ſpeaking to king 
Francis I. always calls him here, q. d. maſter, or fire: others 
derive it from the Greek, «u:@-, lord; of which opinion is 
Paſquier, who adds, hat the ancient Franks gave the ſame 
title to God, calling him beau fire diex: others fetch the 
word from the Syriac, and maintain, it was firſt given to the 


merchants who traded to Syria: Menage will have it come 
from a elder; whence ſeigneur, then ſeignor, and fire. 
SIRE was likewi 


le anciently uſed in the ſame ſenſe with fieur, 
and ſeigneur; and applied to barons, gentlemen and citizens. 
See SIEUR, | 
The fire de Joinville has wrote the hiſtory of St. Louis. 


SIREN, EEIPHN, in antiquity, mermaid ; a name given toa 


kind of fabulous beings repreſented by Ovid, Cc. as ſea- 
monſters, with womens faces and fiſhes tails; and by others 
| | decked 


ordanus Pelletier, 
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decked with a plumage of various colours. See MERMAID. 
They are ſuppoſed to have been the three daughters of the 
river Achelous ; and called Parthenope, Ligea, and Leucoſia. 
Homer only makes mention of two y 3 but others reckon 
five. Virgil places them on rocks, where veſſels are in dan- 
ger of ſplitting. Pliny makes them inhabit the promontory 
of Minerva, near the iſland Capreæ. Others fix them 
in Sicily, near Cape Pelorus. Claudian ſays, they inhabited 
harmonious rocks ; that they were charming monſters ; and 
that ſailors were wrecked on their rocks without regret, and 
even expired in raptures : dulce malum pelago ſiren. 

This deſcription is, doubtleſs, founded on a literal explica- 
tion of the fable, that the ſirens were women who inhabited 
the ſhores of Sicily, and who, by all the allurements of plea- 
ſure, ſtopped paſſengers, and made them forget their courſe. 
Some interpreters of the ancient fables, will have the num- 
ber and the names of the three /irens, to have been taken 
from the triple pleaſure of the ſenſes ; wine, love and mu- 
fick ; which are the three moſt powerful means of ſeducing 


men: and hence ſo many exhortations to avoid the frrens | 


fatal ſong. | 
Probably it was hence, that the Greeks fetched their etymo- 


logy of firen, viz. from ce, a chain, as if there was no 
getting free of their enticement. | | 
Others, who do not look for ſo much myſtery in the fable, 
maintain, that the ſirens were nothing but certain ſtreights 
in the ſea, where the waves whirling furiouſly around, ſeized 
d ſwallowed up veſſels that approached them too near, 
Taſtiy, others hold the grens to have been certain ſhores and 
promontories, where the winds, by the various reverbera- 
tions and echo's, cauſe a kind of harmony that ſurprizes and 
ſtops paſſengers.— This, probably, might be the origin of 
the ſirens ſong; and the occaſion of giving the name of 
ſirens to theſe rocks. 
Sculptors and painters uſually follow Ovid's deſcription of 
the /irens ; but on ſome medals, we find them repreſented 
with the upper parts of women, and the lower of birds. 


SIRIUS, EEI1PIOF, in aſtronomy, the deg- tar; a very bright | 


ſtar of the firſt magnitude in the mouth of the conſtellation 
canis major, or the great dog. See CAN Is. 

The Arabs call it aſchere, elſchecre, ſcera; the Greeks, ſiri- 
15; and the Latins, canicula, or canis candens, See CAN I- 
CULA and CANICULAR. | 

Its longitude, according to Mr, Flamſteed, is 9 49' 1“; its 
latitude 300 32! 8” ſouth. | | 

SIRNAME. See the article SURNAME. 

SISTROID angle. See the article ANGLE, 

SISTRUM, or CIS T RUM, an ancient kind of muſical in- 

ſtrument uſed by the prieſts of Iſis, and Oſiris. See Music. 
Spon deſcribes it as of an oval form, in manner of a racket, 
with three ſticks traverſing it breadth-wiſe, which playing 
freely, by the agitation or beating of the inſtrument, yielded 
a kind of ſound, which to the ancients ſeemed melodious. 
Mr. Malcolm takes the „rum to have been no better than a 
kind of rattle. Jer. Boſius has an expreſs treatiſe on the 
fiftrum, intitled, [/iacus de ſi/tro. 
Oiſelius obſerves, that the „rum is found repreſented on 
ſeveral medals; and alſo on Taliſmans.—Ofiris on ſome 
medals, is painted with a dog's head and a //trum in his 
hand. | 

SITE, or Scir E, Sirus, denotes the ſituation of a houſe, 
meſſuage, &c.—And ſometimes the ground-plot, or ſpot of 
earth it ſtands on. 

SITE, SITUS, in logic, one of the predicaments, declaring a 
ſubje& to be ſo and ſo placed. See PLACE and S1 us. 

SITOPHYLAX*, xITOSœrAAE, in antiquity, an Athenian 
magiſtrate, who had the ſuper-intendance of the corn, and 
was to take care that no body bought more than was neceſ- 
ſary for the proviſion of his family. 

*The word is formed from the Greek, ai, corn, and uazz, 
keeper. 
By the Attic laws, particular perſons were prohibited buy- 


ing more than fifty meaſures of wheat a man; of thoſe 


meaſures, we mean, called $opa:; and the ſitophylax was to 
look to the obſervation of this law.—It was a capital crime 
to prevaricate in it. | | 
There were fifteen of theſe /itgphylax's 3 ten for the city, 
and five for the Pyræus. | 

SIT Us, in geometry and algebra, denotes the ſituation of 
lines, ſurfaces, &c,—See Pos1TION, &:, 
Wolfius gives us ſome things in geometry, which are not 
deduced from the common analyſis ; particularly matters de- 
pending on the /itus of lines, and figures. —M. Leibnitz has 
even invented a particular kind of analyſis, called analyſis 

tus, and built a peculiar kind of calculus thereon, called 
calculus ſitus. See ANALYSIS and CALCULUS, 

SIXAINX, S1xTH, SEXAGENA, in war, an ancient order 
of battle, wherein ſix battalions being ranged in one line, 
the ſecond and fifth are made to advance, to form the van- 
guard; the firſt and ſixth to retire, to form the rear-guard ; 
the third and the fourth remaining on the ſpot, to form the 
corps, or body of the battle, | 

*The word is French, where it ſignifies the ſame thing. 

-SIX-CLERKS, officers in chancery of great account, next 

1 


| 


the great ſeal; See CLERK and C 
They were anciently clerici, and forfeited their 


SIXHINDEMEN. See the article Sy x; 
SIXTH, SEXTA, in muſic, one of the foe 


The leffer SIXTH, hexachordon minus, reſults from 


SKI 


in degree below the twelve maſters ; whoſe buſine 


rol commiſſions, pardons, patents, warrants, e a * to en. 
HANCERY, ich pa 


married: they are alſo attornies for parties Places if the 
in the court of chancery, en depending 
Under them were formerly 60 clerks. wh @.: 

clerks, did the bufineſs of the office. SE 
afterwards increaſed to 90,—At preſent the nu number was 
finite; an order having been made, for worry is inde- 
2 2 eee HO by not filling up 2 to 
that may happen eath, &c, ti Cancies 
A” Pen of » Sc. till they are fallen © the 


DEMEN, 


cords, or harmonical intervals. See ene Fag !ginal con. 
The ſixth is of two kinds; greater and lar; 
is eſteemed one of the imperfe& roche the "Wire; 

the two ſpecies ariſes from a diviſion of the octa * 
TAVE and SCALE, ve, dee Oc- 


the under. 


The greater SIXTH, called by the Greeks hexachirdm 


the concord reſulting from a mixture of the ſ Majus, i 
ſtrings that are to each other as 5 to 3. ounds of two 


which are to each other as 8 to 5. See ScalL E wks firings, 
The leſſer fixth is compoſed diatonically of ſx d 
whence its name; and of five intervals, three where 
tones, and two ſemi-tones ; chromatically of eight { = 
ee five 3 _ greater, and three leſs.—It wis 
_ ne rom the ratio ſuper-tri-partiens quintas ; ag 
The greater ſixth is compoſed diatonically, li 

ſix degrees and five — among ä 4 
and a ſemi-tone : and chromatically of nine ſemi-tones 5 
whereof are greater, and four leſs; of conſequence it hy A 
lefler ſemi-tone more than the former, —Tt has its ori ry 
from the ratio ſuper-bi-partiens tertias ; as 5 to 3. 3 
Anciently the th had only one repetition, which was the 
13th ; but in the modern ſyſtem, it has ſeveral, as the 20th 
27th, &c. all marked indifferently in the thorough baſs, by 
the figure 6, And even the ſixth itſelf, both patty and 
lefler, when natural, is not expreſſed any otherwiſe than b 
a ſimple 6. But when it is greater or leſs by accident; 60 
the 6 is added the mark of a ſharp, or a flat: as may be 
ſeen in M. Broſſard. 

Beſides the two kinds of ſ;xths here deſcribed, which are 
both good concords ; there are two others that are vicious 
and diflonant, 


The firſt is the defective Sixr H, compoſed of two tones and 


three ſemi-tones, or of ſeven ſemi-tones, five whereof are 
greater, and two leſs, 


The ſecond is the redundant SIXTH, compoſed of four tones, 


a greater ſemi-tone, and a leſs, Whence ſome call it penta- 


 tonon, as comprehending five tones. 


| 


Theſe two being both diſcords, ſhould never be uſed in me- 
lody, and very rarely in harmony. | 

As to the two conſonant /ixths, they were anciently uſed 
very ſparingly : at preſent they are allowed to be uſed as of- 
ten as one pleaſes; as is the ! with thirds; the /ixths being 
in reality, no other than inverted thirds : but care is uſually 
taken, that the firſt fxth that occurs be a leſſer, and the laſt 
a greater; and that from the greater, we riſe to the octave, 
and from the leſs, fall to the fifth. 


Þ 

SIXTH, in the military art. See the article S1XAIN, 
SIXTH pair of nerves, 2 Sf {$4046 
SIXTH rates, See the articles RATE. 


SIZE, an inſtrument uſed to find the weight of fine round 
pearls withal. See PEARL. 


It conſiſts of five thin pieces or leaves, about two inches 
long, and half an inch broad; faſtned together at one end by 
a rivet, In each of theſe, are ſeveral round holes drilled, of 
different diameters. Thoſe in the firſt leaf ſerve for weigh 
ing pearls from 3 a grain to ſeven grains. Thoſe of the ſe- 
cond, for pearls from eight grains or two carats, to five ca. 
rats, &c. and thoſe of the fifth, for pearls from 6 3 to 8. 


SKELETON *, ZKFAETON, in anatomy, an aflemblage cr 


arrangement of all the bones of a dead animal, dricd, clean. 
ed, and diſpoſed in their natural ſituation; and kept in are 
diſpoſition by means of wiars, &c.—Sce Tab, Anat. (Ofteol.) 


Fg. 3, 7 


* The word is formed from the Greek, o«saau, I dry, 
Skeletons ſerve to good purpoſe, in learning the Milf, 
See Os T EOLOG Y. For the ſeveral bones a s4e/eton con 
of, ſee BoN E. 


S KIF F, or SQUIFF, the leſs of two ſhip- boats; ſerving chiell 


to go aſhore in, when the ſhip is in harbour. See BoAT. 


SKIN, in anatomy, a large thick membrane, ſpread over the 


whole body, ſerving as the external organ of feeling, and 8 


a cover and ornament of the parts underneath. 5 
The Ain conſiſts of three parts; the external one, 3 * 1. 
cuticle, epidermis, or arfeskin. See CUTICL Je pai” 
dle-moſt is called the corpus reticulare, becauſe picrc * 
with a great number of holes, like a net or ſieve. 15 wh 
TICULARE corpus, The innermoſt, called the c 1 * 
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ſubſtance, wove out of the extremities of arteries, 
_ Sc. Whence alſo ariſe abundance 
f little eminences, called papille pyramidales.— Sec Tab. A- 
5 (Myol.) fe. 8. See alſo Cris and PAPIL LX. 
et 


veins, 


It is likewiſe with an infinity of glands, called miliary 
lands, each whereof has its excretory duct paſſing along 
with the pyramidal papilla, through the holes of the corpus 
reticulare, and terminating at the cuticle, 

The papillz are held by the moderns to be the organ of feel- 
ing; and the excretory veſſels ſerve to carry off the matter 
of perſpiration, which is ſeparated from the blood in the mi- 
Vary glands. See MILIARY glands, PERSPIRATION and 
Wn 0. ; 
<p M. Perrault obſerves, is ſometimes taken in 
in. Tbe ſubtle ſubſtances of nutritious matters applied ex- 
ternally to thoſe bodies, are found to penetrate them, to mix 
with the blood and juices, and are there aſſimilated. On this 
account, he adds, it is, that butchers dogs, turnſpit- 
dogs, Sc. are generally very fat, and even butchers, cooks, 
Sd, themſelves. M. Dodart takes it, that plants receive a 
great part of their food by the external bark, not all by the 
root. Sec ROOT. f 3 Ree, 

glx, in commerce, is particularly uſed for this membrane 
{tripped off the animal, to be prepared by the tanner, ſkin- 
ner, currier, parchment-maker, Cc. and converted into 
leather, Sc. See TANNING, CURRYING, &c. | 
The uſe of ins is very ancient; the firſt garments in the 
world being made thereof. The Danes and other northern 
nations, have a long time dreſſed in Skins, —Morocco's are 
made of the uns of a kind of goats. See Mokoc co. 
Parchment is uſually made of ſheep s#ims; ſometimes of 
goat in. See PARCHMENT.—Velom is a kind of parch- 
ment made of the Ain of an abortive calf, or at leaſt of a 
ſucking calf. See VELOM. : ED : 
The trie ſhammy, is made of the tin of an animal of the 
ſame tame ; though frequently counterfeited with common 
goats and ſheep Sins. See SHAMMY. 5 
Shagreen is prepared at Conſtantinople, of the hind-part of 


the Ain of a mule, or rather aſs of that country, prepared | 


and tanned, and when ſoft and manageable, ſtretched on a 
frame, and expoſed to the ſun.—This done, they ſprinkle 
muſtard- ſeed on the un; taking care to rub it ſeveral times 
over with the hand, By means hereof, and the heat of the 
ſun, the grain of tlie leather is raiſed wp, and there hardened, 
See SHAGREEN, 5 or 
SKIN KER, a cup-bearer or butler; See AR CH-butler, 
SKIPPER. See the article SCHIPPER, 
(KIRMISH®*, in war, a diſorderly kind of combat, or en- 
counter, in preſence of two armies between ſmall parties, or 
perſons who advance from the body for that purpoſe, and in- 
troduce, or invite to a general, regular fight, | 
*The word ſeems formed from the French, eſcarmouche; which 
ſignifies the ſame, and which Nicod derives from the Greek 


Naplin; Which fignifies at the ſame time; both light, combat | 


and joy: Menage derives it from the German, ſchirmen or 
fhermen, to fence or defend: De Cange, from ſcaramuccia; a 
light engagement, of ſcara and muccia, a body of ſoldiers 
hid in ambuſh ; in regard moſt Air miſbes are performed by 
perſons in ambuſcade. | 
SKULL, in anatomy. See the article CRANIUM. | 
SKY, the blue expanſe of air or atmoſphere. See AIR, Ar- 
MOSPHERE, and HEAVEN. ; | 5 
The azure colour of the ½, Sir Iſaac Newton attributes to 
vapours beginning to condenſe therein, which have got con- 
ſiſtence enough to reflect the moſt reflexible rays, viz. the 
violet ones; but not enough to reflect any of the leſs re- 
flexible ones, See REFLEXIBILITY. e 
M. de la Hire attributes it to our viewing a black object, viz. 
the dark ſpace beyond the regions of the atmoſphere, through 
a white or lucid one, vz. the air illumined by the ſun; a 
mixture of black and white always appearing blue. See 
B1.vUE,—But this account is not originally his; it is as old 
as Leonardo da Vinci. See CoLouk, &c. 
SEY rocket, See the article Rock ET. | 
SAB, an outſide ſappy plank or board ſawed off from the 
lides of a timber-tree. | 
SLATE, a blue fiflile ſtone, very ſoſt when dug out of the 
quarry, and on that account eaſily cut or ſawed into thin 
long ſquares or eſcallops, to ſerve in lieu of tiles for the co- 
vering of houſes ; ſometimes alſo to make tables of, and to 
pave withal, See CovERINO, &c, 
The ancients were unacquainted with the uſe of ate, and 
_ ſtead thereof covered their houſes with ſhingle, as we read 
in Pliny, Beſides the blue //ate, we have in England a 
grey iſb /ate, called alſo Horſham ſtane, from a town in Suſ- 
2 - that name, where the greateſt quantities of it are 
ound, 5 
The blue fate is a very light, laſting, and beautiful covering 
b h 4 . . ? 
ut cnargeable withal, in regard the roof mult be firſt board- 
ed over, the fates hung on tacks, and laid with finer mortar 
than tiles. The grey fate is chiefly uſed in the covering of 
Curches, chapels, chancels, Ge. | 
4 e 2 tiles, but far more durable. The timber of 
12 7 a to be very ſtrong for theſe grey Hates, it being 


hout the whole body of animals, at the pores of the 
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almoſt double the weight of tiles. See T'v1ir. 

To judge of the goodneſs of fate, Mr. Colepreſs, in the 
Philoſophical Tranſactions, orders it to be knocked againſt 
any hard body, to make it yield a ſound ; if the found he 
good and clear, the ſtone is firm and good; otherwile, it is 
crazy. | | 
Another method of proving its goodneſs, is, by weighing it 
exactly, then letting it lie fix or eight hours under water, 
and wiping it very clean ; if it weighs now more than it did 
before, it is of that kind that ſoaks in water, and therefore 
will not long endure, without rotting the lath or timber, 
Another method of trial is, by placing a fate half a day 
perpendicularly in a veſſe] of water, ſo as to reach a conſi- 
derable height above the level thereof: if the fate be firm 
and cloſe, then it will not draw water, that is, the water 
will not have aſcended above half an inch above the level of 
that in the veſſel, nor that perhaps any where but at the 
edges, the texture whereof might be looſened by hewing ; 
but a bad ſtone will have drawn the water to the very top, 
be it as high as it will. 

There are Yates in ſeveral places, which the moſt experi- 
enced /aters, or coverers, conjecture to have continued on 
houſes ſeveral hundreds of years, and are yet as firm as when 
firſt put up. 

M. Leibnitz informs us, in the hiſtory of the French aca- 
demy; that in ſeveral parts of the dutchy of Brunſwick, par- 
ticularly about Oſteroda, &c. there are horizontal veins of 
ſlate, wherein are found very exact and finiſhed repreſenta- 
tions of various kinds of fiſhes and plants, appearing in their 


natural breadth and length, but without any thickneſs, — 


The ſame impreſſions are alſo frequently found even in a 
mixture of copper and ſilver. f 

M. Leibhitz accounts for this appearance; by ſuppoſing the 
lakes and meadows of theſe places to have been covered over 
with a kind of earth, which has buried the fiſhes and plants ; 
or that ſome very muddy water, much impregnated with 
earth, has covered them up, or carried them away.—This 
earth he takes to have ſince hardened into Yate ; and length 
of time, or ſome other cauſe, to have conſumed the delicate 
matter of the fiſh, &c. much as the bodies of flies or ants, 
which are found encloſed in amber, are quite diffipated, and 
nothing left but a mere delineation. | 
The matter of the fiſh, or plant, thus conſumed, has left its 
form impreſſed in the fate, by means of the cavity remain- 
ing therein ; which cavity has been at length filled up with 
a metallic matter: whether by reaſon that the ſubterranean 
fire, in baking the earth into /ate, has ſeparated a metal 
therefrom ; or that a metallic vapour penetrating the ate, 
has become fixed in theſe cavities, | 


SLAVE, a perſon in the abſolute power of a maſter, either 


by war or conqueſt, See SERVANT. 

* Menage, and Voſſius derive the word from Sclavus, the name 
of a 3 people, whom Charlemagne condemned to 
perpetual impriſonment; whence the Italians made their 
ſchlado, the Germans their /ch/ave, the French their e/c/ave, 
and we aue: the Italians, and other nations uſed to buy 
theſe Sclavi or Sclavonians to make drudges of; whence the 
proper name of a nation, in time, became the name of a 

ſtate or condition. See SCLAVONIC. 4 

The Romans called their faves, ſervi, from ſervare, to 
keep, fave ; as being ſuch as were not killed, but ſaved, to 
yield money either by ſale, or by their work. Though 
other authors are of opinion, that the Roman name /ervi 
might come from that of Serbi; as that of ſlaves, from Scla- 
vi, a people. = 

We find no mention of faves before the deluge ; but imme- 
diately after, wiz. in the curſe of Canaan, Gen. ix. 25. 
whence it is eaſily inferred, that ſervitude commenced ſoon 
after that time: for in Abraham's days we find it generally 
eſtabliſhed, —Sotne will have it to have commenced under 
Nimrod, becauſe it was he who firſt began to make war, 
and of conſequence to make captives; and to bring ſuch as 
he took either in his battles, or irruptions, into ſlavery. 
Among the Romans, when a fave was ſet at liberty, he 
changed his name into a ſurname ; took the nomen or præ- 
nomen of his maſter ; to which he added the cognomen or 
nick-name he had been called by when a fave. See Name. 
By the civil law, the power of making ſlaves is eſteemed a 
right of nations, and follows as a natural conſequence of 
captivity in war. The Lacedæmonians, ſay ſome, or as 
others ſay, the Aſſyrians, firſt introduced the practice; which 


the Romans not only approved of, but even invented new 


manners of making faves - for inſtance; a man born free, 
among them, might ſell his freedom, and become a ſlave.— 
This voluntary ſſavery was firſt introduced by a decree of the 
ſenate, in the time of the emperor Claudius, and at length 
abrogated by Leo. | 

'The Romans had power of life and death over their ſlaves, 
which no other nations had : but this ſeverity was afterwards 
moderated by the laws of the emperors; and by one of A- 
drian, it was made capital to kill a ſlave without a cauſe, — 
The /aves were eſteemed the proper goods of their maſters, 
and all they got as + to them : but, if the maſter were 
too cruel in his domeſtick corrections, he was obliged to ſell 
his ſlave at a moderate price, 
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As ſlavery was not aboliſhed by the goſpel, the cuſtom of 
keeping /aves laſted a long time in Chriſtendom.—In the 
time of Louis the Groſs they were ſo numerous in Egypt, 
that it was found a difficult matter to quell a body of them 
who had made head againſt their maſters : yet Bartolus, who 
lived in 1300, obſerves, there were none left in his days. 
Slavery is abſolutely aboliſhed in England, and France, as to 
perſonal ſervitude : our ſefyants are not /laves, but only ſub- 
ject to certain determinate ſervices. Ir is ſaid, that the mo- 
ment a /ave ſteps on Engliſh ground, he becomes free, Sce 
SERVANT, | 8 

SLAvks make a very conſiderable article of the traffick in 
America. The Engliſh South-Sea company have the ſole 
privilege of furniſhing the Spaniſh Weſt-Indies with faves, 
by treaty. See NEGRo. = 

SLAUGHTER, See MANSLAUGHTER, HOMICIDE, 
MuRTHER, BUTCHER, Cc. | 

SLEASY holland, a kind of holland thus called, becauſe 
made in Sileſia in Germany; and which, from its ſlight- 
neſs, occaſions all thin, flight, ill-wrought hollands to be 
called eaſy. See HOLLAND. 

SLEDGE, a kind of carriage, without wheels, for the con- 

veyance of very weighty things, as huge ſtones, bells, &c. 
See CARRIAGE. 
The Dutch have a kind of f/edge, whereon they can carry 
a veſſel of any burthen by land. It conſiſts of a plank a 
foot and a half broad, and the length of the keel of a mo- 
derate ſhip, raiſed a little behind, and hollow in the middle; 
ſo that the ſides go a little aſlope, and are furniſhed with 
holes to receive pins, c. The reſt is quite even. 

SLEEP, that ſtate wherein the body appearing perfectly at 

| reſt, external objects move the organs of ſenſe as uſually, 

] without exciting the uſual ſenſations. See-W AKEFUL- 

_ NESS, 535 

Sleep, according to Rohault, conſiſts in a ſcarcity of ſpirits; 
| which occaſions that the orifices or pores of the nerves in 

4 the brain, whereby the ſpirits uſed to flow into the nerves, 

being no longer kept open by the frequency of the ſpirits, 

ſhut of themſelves. For this being ſuppoſed, as ſoon as the 
ſpirits, now in the nerves, ſhall be diflipated, the capilla- 
ments of thoſe nerves, having no ſupplement of new ſpirits, 
will become lax, and cohere as if cemented together; and 
ſo be unfit to convey any impreſſion to the brain: beſides, 
the muſcles being now void of ſpirits, will be unable to 
move, or even ſuſtain the members: thus will ſenſation, 
and motion, be both deſtroyed. See SENSATION, Mus- 

CULAR motion, SPIRITS, c. | 

Sleep is broke off unnaturally, when any of the organs of 

ſenſe are ſo briſkly ated on, that the action is propagated 

to the brain: for upon this, the few ſpirits remaining in the | 
brain, are all called together, and unite their forces to un- 
lock the pores of the nerves, &c. But if no object ſhould 
thus affect the organ, yet ſeep would in ſome time be broke 
off naturally; for the quantity of ſpirits generated in /eep, 
would at length be ſo great, that, ſtretching out the orifices 
of the nerves, they would open themſelves a paſlage. 
With regard to medicine, /zep is defined, by Boerhaave, to | 
be that ſtate of the medulla of the brain, wherein the nerves, | 
do not receive fo copious, nor ſo forcible an influx of ſpirits, | 
from the brain as is required to enable the organs of ſenſe, 
and voluntary motion, to perform their offices, 
The immediate cauſe hereof appears to be the ſcarcity of 
animal ſpirits, which being ſpent, and requiring ſome time 
to be recruited, the minute veſſels, before inflated, become 
flaccid and collapſe : or elſe, it is owing to ſuch a preſſure of 
the thicker blood againſt the cortex of the brain, as that the 
medulla, becoming likewiſe compreſſed by its contiguity 
with the cortex, the paſlage of the ſpirits is obſtructed, 
The natural cauſe of ſeep, then, is any thing that may 
contribute to theſe two.—And hence its effects may be un- 
derſtood : for in ſeep ſeveral functions are ſuſpended, their 
organs and muſcles are at reſt, the ſpirits ſcarce flow through 
them, therefore there is a leſs conſumption of them; but 
the folid villi and fibres of the nerves are but little changed, 
and an equilibrium obtains throughout ; there is no difference 
of preſſure on the veflels, nor of velocity in the humours: 
the motion of the heart; lungs, arteries, viſcera, &c, is in- 
creaſed, The effects of which are, that the vital humours 
circulate more ſtrongly and equably through the canals, 
which are now freer, laxer, and opener, as not being com- | 
preſſed by the muſcles. Hence the blood is driven leſs for- 
cibly, indeed, into the lateral veſſels, but more equably ; 
through the greater veſſels, both more ſtrongly, and more 
equably, Thus are the lateral fibres ſenſibly filled, as being 
leſs traverſed, and at length remain at reft, with the juices 
they have collected: hence the lateral adipoſe cells become 
| filled and diſtended with an oily matter. 

1 By this means the circulation, being almoſt wholly performed 

in the larger blood-vefſels, becomes gradually flower, and at 

length ſcarce ſenſible, if the rep be too long continued: 

F thus, in moderate „cep, is the matter of the chyle beſt con- 

: verted into ſerum ; that, into thinner humours ; and thoſe, 

into nouriſhment, The attrition of the ſolid parts is leſs 
cConſiderable; the cutaneous fecretion is increaſed, and all the 
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reſt diminiſhed. The parts wore off arc | 
as an equable, continual repletion, Nee eok ſupplies, 
and repairs the ſolids, the preventing and diſt run wou, 
being then at reſt. In the mean time, while ch ing cauſes 
matter is beſt prepared; there is an aptitude in th Nutritious 
receive, and in the humours to enter, and the vellels to 
application, and conſolidation, are at liberty : þ ww 
production, and accumulation of animal Pati dc. a new 
humours, as to matter, and in the minutes vel all the 
pletion: the conſequence of which is, an aptitug * to re. 
ing, and an in- aptitude for ſeep; fo that upon "i "y Wak. 
cation the man awakes. Ste NUTRIT1on, &. 2 02 
Some of the more extraordinary phznomena of F; 
be accounted for, are: that when the head is er yet to 
feet cold, /leep is impracticable: that ſpirituous lid ay 
bring on drunkenneſs, then /eep : that perfpirzd hrſt 
the time of ſleep, is twice as great as at other = durin 
upon ſlecping too long, the head grows heavy, the ſe oh that 
the memory weak, with coldneis, pituitouineſs 3 
ſition of the muſcles for motion, and a want of wot 5 
That much /eeping will ſuſtain life a long time 9 
ther meat or drink: that upon a laudable ſleep "there 5 0 
follows an expanſion of all the muſcles, frequently ar SO 
yawning, and the muſcles and nerves acquire a new = 
that foetus's always ſleep; children often; youth more 1 
grown perſons, 1 they more than old men; and hs = 
ple, recovering from violent diſtempers, / $502 
than when perfectly at health. eld Hep much more 
SLEEVE Hippocratess. See the article Hippocg ane: 
SLIDING, in mechanicks, ſuperinceſſus radens, js, w 
the ſame point of a body, moving along a ſurface 4 
a line on that ſurface, See Mor io, FRICT ION Se b 
Such is the motion of a parallelepiped, protruded ator 
plane. See ROLLING, RESISTANCE, Oc. ny 
SLIDING rule, a mathematical inſtrument, ſerving to work 
queſtions in gauging, meaſuring, &c. without the ule of 
compaſſes; merely by the /iding of the parts of the inttru- 
ment one by another, the lines and diviſions whereot give 
the anſwer, by inſpection. See RULE. 
This inſtrument is variouſly contrived, and applied by vari- 
ous authors; particularly Everard, Coggeſhal, Gunter, Hunt 
and Partridge ; but the moſt uſual and uſeful ones, are thoſe 
of Everard and Coggeſhal; the deſcription, and uſes where- 
of, are as foliow. 
Everard's SLIDING rule is principally uſed in gauging ; being 
_ ordinarily made of box, a foot long, an inch broad, and by 
of an inch thick. In conſiſts of three parts: a rule, on each 
ſide whereof, ab, and cd (Tab, Surveying, fig. 17.) is a 
groove; and two ſmall ſcales, or ſiding pieces, in, n, ſide i 
the grooves. When both theſe pieces are drawn out to their 
full extent, the inſtrument is three ſoot long, 
On the firſt broad face of the inſtrument a6, are four lines 
of numbers; for the properties, &c, whereof, ſee Gux- 
 TER's line. The firſt marked A, conſiſting of two radius 
numbered 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10; and then 2, 3, 4,5, 
Sc. to 10. On this line are four braſs centre-pins, two in 
each radius; one in each whereof is marked M B, to fignity 
that the number it is ſet againſt, 2150.42 is the cubic 
inches in a malt-buſhel ; the other two are marked with A, 
to ſignify that the numbers they are ſet againſt, viz, 262, 
are the cubic inches in an ale-gallon.—The ſecond and third 
lines of numbers, are on the ſliding pieces, and are exactly 
the ſame with the firſt. Cloſe to the figure 7, in the fit 
radius, is a dot marked & i, ſet exactly over .707, denoting 
.707 to be the ſide of a ſquare inſcribed in a circle, whote 
diameter is unity. Cloſe to 9 is another dot, marked 9*, 
ſet over .886, which is the ſide of a ſquare, equal to the ares 
of a circle, whoſe diameter is unity. Another dot, nigh 
W, is ſet over 231, the number of cubic inches in a Wie: 
gallon ; and another near C, is ſet over 3.14 the circumfe- 
rence of a circle, whoſe diameter is unity,—The fourth 
line of numbers, marked MD, to ſignify malt depth, 1s 
a broken line of two radius's numbered 2, 10, 9, 8, 7% 
3, % „ th h% 7 Sc. the number 1 being ſet dice) 
againſt MB on the firſt radius. = 
On the ſecond broad face, marked cd, are 1“. A line 7 
numbers of one radius, numbered 1, 2, 3, &c. to 10, nete 
by the letter D. On this are four centre-p1ns; the — 
marked WG, is the gauge-point for a wine-gallon, 1. e. U 
diameter of a cylinder, whoſe height is an inch, and wp 
tent 231 cubic inches, or a wine-gallon, which 1s 2 
inches: the ſecond centre-pin AG ſtands at the guage : 
for an ale-gallon, which is 18.95 inches. The thir 3 
ſtands at 46.3 the ſide of a ſquare, whoſe content wa 
to the inches in a ſolid buſhel. The fourth MR is the 7790 
point for a*malt-buſhel, which is 52.32 8 5 
lines of numbers on the ſiding piece, which are _— 5 
ſame as thoſe on the ſliding piece on the other ſide. aq 
the diviſion 8 is a dot marked c, which is ſet to. 795 24 16 
of a circle whoſe diameter is unity; and another mal RR 
ſtands at .785, the area of a circle, whoſe diameter 15 t 
30. Two lines of ſegments, each numbered 1, 2, 35 
100; the firſt, for finding the ullage of a caſb ta 0 lel to 
middle fruſtum of a ſpheroid, lying with its axis pa a 
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the horizon; and the other, for finding the ullage of a caſk 
pen ne one of the narrow ſides, noted e, are 1“. A line 
of inches, numbered 1, 2, 3, Sc. to 12, each ſub- divided 
into ten equal parts. 29. A line, by which, with that of 
3 fruſtum of a ſpheroid: it is numbered 1, 2, 3, &c. 
by and marked ſpheroid. 39. A line for finding the mean 
diameter of a caſk, in the figure of the middle fruſtum of a 

arabolic ſpindle, which gaugers call the ſecond variety of 
ons ; it is numbered 1, 2, 3, &c. and noted ſecond variety. 

v A line, by which we find the mean diameter of a caſk 
of the third variety, i. e. of a caſk in the figure of two pa- 


rabolic conoids, abutting on a common baſe; it is numbered 


I, 2, 3, Cc. and noted third variety. : 
On the other narrow face, marked f, are 19. A foot di- 
vided into 100 equal parts, marked FM. 29. A line of 
inches, like that before-mentioned, noted IM. 39. A line 
for finding the mean diameter for the fourth variety of cafks, 
which is the middle fruſtum of two cones, abutting on a 
common baſe, It is numbered 1, 2, 3, &c. and noted F C, 
ſignifying fruſtum of a cone. | 
On the backſide of the two ſiding pieces are a line of in- 
ches, from 13 to 36, when the two pieces are put endwiſe; 
and againft that, the correſpondent gallons, or hundred parts, 
that any ſmall tub, or the like open veſſel (from 13 to 36 
inches diameter) will contain at one inch deep. 

Uſe of Everard's SLIDING rule.—1?, To multiply one num- 
ber by another. Suppoſe 4 required to be multiplied by 6 : 
ſet 1 on the line of numbers B, to 4 on the line A; then, 
againſt 6 upon B is 24, the product ſought upon A. Again, 
to multiply 26 by 68, ſet 1 on B to 26 on A; then, againſt 
68 on B is 1768 on A, the product ſought. 

20. To divide one number by another. Suppoſe 24 to be 
divided by 4: ſet 4 on B to 1 on A; then againft 24 on B 
is 6 on A, which is the quotient. Again, to divide 952 by 
14; ſet 14 on A to 1 on B, and againſt 952 on A you have 
on B, 68, which is the quotient, | 
30. To work the rule of three. If 8 give 20, what will 
22 give? ſet 8 on B to 20 on A, then againſt 22 on B ſtands, 
55 on A; the number ſought. | 3 
4%. To find a mean proportional between two numbers, 
ſuppoſe between 50 and 72: ſet 50 on C to 72 on D; then 
againſt 72 on C you have 60 on D, which is the mean re- 
uired. | 
50 To extract the ſquare root of a number. Apply the 
lines C and D to one another, ſo as 10 at the end of D be 

even with 10 at the end of C; then are theſe two lines a 
table, ſhewing the ſquare root of any number leſs than 
1000000 by inſpection: for againſt any number on C, the 
number anſwering to it on D, is the ſquare root thereof. 
Note, If the given number conſiſt of 1, 3, 5, or 7 places, 


ſeek it on the firſt radius, on the line C, and againſt it is | 


the root required at D. 
6. Either the diameter, or circumference of a circle, being 
given; to find the other. Set 1 on the line A againſt 3, 141 
(to which is writ C) on the line B; and againſt any diame- 
ter on the line A, you have the circumference on B; and 
contrariwiſe : thus, the diameter being 20 inches, the cir- 
cumference will be 62.831 inches; and the circumference 
being 94, 247, the diameter will be 3o. 85 
7. The diameter of a circle given, to find the area in in- 
ches, or in ale or wine-gallons. Suppoſe the diameter 20 in- 
ches, what is the area? ſet 1 upon 2 to. 785 (noted 4) on 
C; then againſt 20 on D is 314.159 the area required. Now 
to find that circle's area in ale-gallons, ſet 18.95 (marked 
AG) upon D, to1onC; then againſt the diameter 20 
upon D, is the number of ale-gallons on C, viz. 1.11. 
The fame may ſerve for wine-gallons, regard only had to 
the proper gauge-point. | 
8. The two diameters of an ellipſis being given, to find 
the area in ale-gallons. Suppoſe the tranſverſe diameter 72 
inches, and the conjugate 50; ſet 359.05 the ſquare of the 
_ gauge-point on B, to one of the diameters (ſuppoſe 50) on 
A; then againſt the other diameter 72 on B, you will have 
the area on A, vix. 10.02 gallons, the content of this ellipſis 
at one inch deep. The like may be done for wine-gallons, 
if inſtead of 359.05 you uſe 249.11 the ſquare of the gauge- 
paint for wine-gallons, a 
9. To find the area of a triangular ſurface in ale-gallons. 
Suppoſe the baſe of the triangle 260 inches, and the perpen- 
dicular let fall from the oppoſite angle 110 inches: ſet 282 
(marked A) upon B to 130, half the baſe on A: then againſt 
110 on B is 50.7 gallons on A. 
109. To find the content of an oblong in ale-gallons. Sup- 
poſe one ſide 130 inches, and the other 180; fet 282 on B 
o 180 on A; then againſt 130 upon B is $2.97 ale-gallons, 
the area required, 5 
11", To find the content of a regular polygon in ale-gallons, 
one of the ſides being given. Find the length of the perpen- 
cular let fall from the centre to one of the ſides: this 
multiplied by half the ſam of the ſides, gives the area, For 
2 Inſtance: ſuppoſe a pentagon, whoſe fide is 1 inch; here, 
e perpendicular will be found .837, by ſaying, as the ſine 
I | 


we find a mean diameter for a caſk, in the figure of | 


S LIT 


of half the angle at the centre, which in this polygon is 36“, 
is to half the given fide . 5, fo is the ſine of the complement 
of 36, wiz, 54? to the perpendicular aforeſaid, Whence 
the area of a pentagon, whoſe ſide is unity, will be found 
dt by inches, which divided by 282, give. oo61, the alc- 
gallons in that polygon. | 

129, To find the content of a cylinder in ale-gallons, Sup- 
poſe the diameter of the baſe of the cylinder 120 inches, 
the perpendicular height 36 inches : ſet therefore the gauge- 
point (A G) to the height, 36 an C; then apainſt 12c, 
the diameter on D, is found 1443.6, the content in ale- 
gallons. | | 

13%, The bung and head-diameters, of any caſk, together 
with its length, being given ; to find its content in ale, or 
wine-gallons.— 1“. Suppoſe the length of a caſk taken (as 
the middle fruſtum of a ſpheroid, which is the firſt caſe or 
variety) be 40 inches, its head-diameter 24 inches, and bung- 
diameter 32 inches: ſubtract the head-diameter from that of 
the bung; the difference is 8. Look, then, for 8 inches on 
the line of inches, on the firſt narrow face of the rule; and 


againſt it, on the line ſphereid ſtands 5.6 inches, which ad- 


ded to the head-diameter 24, gives 29.6 inches for that caſk's 
mean diameter: ſet therefore the gauge-point for ale (marked 
AG) on D, to 40 on C; and againſt 29.6 on D, is 97.45, 
the content of the caſk in ale-gallons. If the gauge-point 
for wine (marked W G) be uſed inſtead of that for ale; you 
will have the veſſel's content in wine-gallons.—2?, If a caſk, 
of the ſame dimenſions as the former be taken (as the middle 
fruſtum of a parabolic ſpindle, which is the ſecond variety) 
ſee what inches, and parts, on the line marked ſecond vari- 
ety, ſtand againſt the difference of the bung and head-dia- 
meters, which in this example is 8; and you will find 5.1 
inches, which added to 24, the head-diameter makes 29. 1 
inches, the mean-diameter of the caſk: ſet therefore the rule, 
as before, and againſt 29.1 inches, you will have 94.12 ale- 
gallons, for the content of the caſk.—3®. If the caſk taken 
be the middle fruſtum of two parabolic conoids, which is the 
third variety; againſt 8 inches, the difference of the head and 
bung-diameters, on the line of inches, you will find 4.57 
inches on the line called third variety; this added as before 
to 24, gives 28.57 for the caſk's mean-diameter: proceeding 


as before, you will find the content 90.8 gallons.—49, If 


the caſk taken be the fruſtums of two cones, which is the 


fourth variety, 1 8 inches on the line of inches, you 


will find on the line marked F C, 4.1 inches to be added to 
24 inches: the reſt, carried on as before, gives the content 
of the caſk 87.93 ale-gallons. 

149. A caſk partly empty, lying with its axis parallel to the 
horizon ; to find the quantity of liquor therein, Find its 
whole content, as above; which ſuppoſe 97.455 gallons, 
and ſuppoſe the inches left dry, 8, and the bung-diameter 
32: then, as the bung-diameter on C is to 100 on the line 


of ſegments L, ſo are the dry inches on C to a fourth num 


ber on the line of ſegments: and as 100 upon B is to the 
caſk's whole content on A, ſo is that fourth number to the 
liquor wanting to fill up the caſk ; which, ſubtracted from 
the whole contents of the caſk, gives the liquor remaining 
therein. E. gr. Set 32, the bung-diameter on C, to 100 
on the ſegment line L; then againſt 8, the dry inches on C, 
ſtands 17.6 on the ſegment line : ſet therefore 100 on B, to 
the caſk's whole content on A; and againſt 17.6 on B, you 
have 16.5 gallons on A; ſubtracting therefore the ſaid gal- 
lons from 97.45, the veſſel's whole content; the liquor in 
the caſk will be 80. 95 gallons. | 

15. A caſk ſtanding upright, or with its axis perpendicular 
to the horizon, to find the liquor therein, Suppoſe the 
length of the caſk 40 inches, and 10 of them dry; ſet 40 
inches, on the line C, to 100 on the ſegment line S; and 
againſt 10, the dry inches on the line C, ſtands 24.2 on 8 
the ſegment line. Set, then, 100 on B, to 97.455, the caſk's 
whole content on A; and againſt 24.2 on B, you will have 


23.5 gallons, which is what is wanting to fill up the caſk : 


this, therefore, ſubtracted from the whole content 97.455, 
gives 73.955 gallons, for the quantity of liquor remaining in 
the caſk. | 

16®. To find the content of any right-angled parallelepiped 
(e. gr. a ciſtern, uting-fat, or the like) in malt-buſhels. 
Suppoſe the length of the baſe 80 inches, the breadth 50, 
and depth ꝙ inches: ſet the breadth 50 on B, to the depth 9 
on C; then againſt the length 80 on A, ſtand 16.8 buſhels 


on B, the number required, 


CoggeſhaF's SLIDING rule is principally uſed in meaſuring of the 


ſuperficies, and ſolidity of timber, &c, See MEASURING, 
Sc. 

It conſiſts of two rulers, each a foot long, which are framed, 
or put together, various ways; ſometimes they are made to 


ſlide by one another, like glazier's rules: ſometimes a groove 


is made in the fide of a common two- foot joint-rule, and 
a thin ſliding piece put in, and Coggeſhal's lines added on 
that ſide: but the moſt uſual and commodious way, is to 
have one of the rulers ſide along a groove made along the 
2 of the other, as it is repreſented in Table Surveying, 


fig. 1 
On the Hiding fide of the rule are four lines of numbers, 


three 
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length is beneath a foot, mea 


8S LI 


three whereof are double, that is, are lines to two radius's, | 


and one, a ſingle broken line of numbers: the three firſt, 
marked A, B, C, are figured 1, 2, 3, &c. to 9; then 1, 2, 3, 
Sc. to 10. Their conſtruction, uſe, c. are the ſame as 
thoſe on Everard's ſliding rule. The ſingle line, called the 
girt- line, and noted D, whole radius is equal to the two ra- 
dius's of any of the other lines, is broke for the eaſier mea- 
ſuring of timber, and figured 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 20, 30, 
Sc. from 4 to 5. It is divided into ten parts, and each 10" 
ſubdivided into 2, and ſo on from 5 to io, & c. 

On the back-fide of the rule, are, 19, A line of inch-mea- 
ſure, from 1 to 12; each inch being divided and ſubdivided. 
29. A line of foot-meaſure ; conſiſting of one foot, divided 
into 100 equal parts, and figured 10, 20, zo, &c. Ihe 
back-fide of the ſliding piece is divided into inches, halves, 


&c. and figured from 12 to 24 ; ſo that when ſlid out, there 


may be a meaſure of two foot. 


Uſe of Ceggeſhal's SLIDING rule, in meaſuring plain ſuperficies. 
1. To meaſure a ſquare. Suppoſe, e. gr. the ſides be each 


5 feet: ſet 1 on the line B, to 5 on the line A; then againſt 
5 on the line B, is 25 feet; the content of the ſquare on 
the line A, 

2. To meaſure a long ſquare. Suppoſe the longeſt ſide 18 
foot, and the ſhorteſt 10: ſet x on the line B, to 10 on the 
line A; then againſt 18 foot, on the line B, is 180 feet, the 
contents on the line A. | 

3. To meaſure a rhombus. Suppoſe the fide 12 feet, and 
the length of a perpendicular let fall from one of the obtuſe 
angles, to the oppolite ſide, ꝙ feet: ſet 1, on the line B, to 
12, the length of the fide, on the line A; then againſt , 
the length of the perpendicular on the line B, is 108 feet, 
the content. 

4. To meaſure a triangle. Suppoſe the baſe ſeven feet, and 
the length of the perpendicular let fall from the oppoſite an- 
ole to the baſe, 4 feet : ſet 1 on the line B, to 7 on the line 


A: then againſt half the perpendicular, which is 2, on 


ee ag B, is 14 on the line A, for the content of the tri- 
angle. | 

© Ts find the content of a circle, its diameter being given. 
Suppoſe the diameter 3.5 feet: ſet 11 on the girt-line D, to 
95 on the line C; then againſt 3.5 feet on D is 9.6 on C, 
which is the content of the circle in feet. 

6. To find the content of an oval or ellipſis. Suppoſe the 
longeſt diameter 9g feet, and the ſhorteſt 4. Find a mean 
proportional between the two, by ſetting the greater ꝙ on 
the girt-line, to 9 on the line C; then, againſt the leſs num- 
ber 4, on the line C, is 6; the mean proportional ſought. 
This done, find the content of a circle, whoſe diameter is 
6 feet ; this, when found, by the laſt article, will be equal to 
the content of the ellipſis ſought. | 


* 


Uſe of Coggeſhal's SLIDING rule, in meaſuring timber. 1. To 


meaſure timber the uſual way. Take the length in feet, 
half feet, and, if required, quarters; then meaſure half way 
back again; there girt the tree with a ſmall cord or line; 
double this line twice, very evenly, and meaſure this fourth 
part of the girt or perimeter, in inches, halves, and quarters. 
The dimenſions thus taken, the timber is to be meaſured as 
if ſquare, and the fourth of the girt taken for the fide of 
the ſquare, thus ; ſet 12 on the girt-line D, to the length 
in feet on the line C, then againſt the fide of the ſquare, 
on the girt-line D, taken in inches, you have, on the line 
C, the content of the tree in feet. 

For an inſtance: ſuppoſe the girt of a tree, in the middle, 


be '60 inches, and the length 30 feet, to find the content: 


ſet 12 on the girt-line D, to 3o feet on the line C; then 
againſt 15, one fourth of 60, on the girt-line D, is 46.8 
feet; the content on the line C. If the length ſhould be 9g 
inches, and the quarter of the girt 35 inches; here, as the 

4 it on the line of foot- 
meaſure, and ſee what decimal part of a foot it makes, 


which you will find . 75. Set 12, therefore, on the girt- line 


to 75 on the firſt radius of the line C, and againſt 35 on 
the girt-line is 6.4 feet on C, for the content. 
20. To meaſure round timber the true way. The former 


method, though that generally in uſe, is not quite juſt. To 


meaſure timber accurately, inſtead of the point 12 on the 
girt-line, uſe another, v/z. 10.635; at which there ſhould 
be placed a centre-pin. This 10.635 is the fide of a ſquare 
equal to a circle, whoſe diameter is 12 inches. For an in- 
ſtance : ſuppoſe the length 15 feet, and 4 of the girt 42 in- 
ches: ſet the point 10.635 to 15 the length; then againſt 
42 on the girt-line is 233 feet for the content ſought ; where- 
as by the common way, there ariſes only 184 feet, In ef- 


fe, the common meaſure is only to the true meaſure, as 11 


to 14. See TIMBER. | 

39. To meaſure a cube, Suppoſe the ſides to be 6 feet each; 
ſet 12 on the girt-line D, to6 on C; then againſt 72 inches 
(the inches in 6 feet) on the girt-line, is 216 feet on C, 
which is the content required, 

4%. To meaſure unequally-ſquared timber ; that is, where 
the breadth and depth are not equal. Meaſure the length 


of the piece, and the breadth and depth (at the end) in in- 
ches: then find a mean proportional between the breadth 


and depth of the piece, This mean proportional is the ſide 


| SLU 


of a ſquare, equal to the end of the piece. . 
the piece may be meaſured as ſquare ths ** found, 
ſtance : let the length of the piece of timber be OT an in- 
breadth 23 inches, and the depth 13 inches: 108 leet; the 
girt-line D, to 23 0n ; then againſt 1 * Sor 23 on the 
the girt-line D, for the mean proportional A 18 17.35 on 
12 on the girt- line D, to 13 feet, the length gain, letting 
againſt 17.35 on the girt- line, is 27 feet 
59. To meaſure taper timber, The length bein 
in feet, note one third of it; which is found th S meaſured 
the line A, to the length on the line B; then u: let 3 on 
A, is the third part on B: then if the ſolid * I I 01 
ſure the diameter at each end in Inches, and Fm, mea. 
diameter from the greater ; add half the differ rac the le 
leſs diameter; the ſum is the diameter in the ep to the 
piece. Then ſet 13.54 on the girt to the length > of the 
C, and againſt the diameter in the middle, on rods the line 
is fourth number on the line C, Again , br Surt.- line, 
the girt-line to the third part of the length on de 54 on 
then againſt half the difference on the girt. line © line C; 
fourth number on the line C; theſe two fourth renin 
added together, give the content. For an inf numbers 
the length be 27 feet (one third whereof is 90 3 let 
diameter 22 inches, and the leſſer 18; the ſum * 
will be 40, their difference 4, and half the differe e 
which added to the leſs diameter, gives 20 inches age two, 
meter in the middle of the piece. Now ſet 1. obey wy 
girt-line, to 27 on the line C, and againſt 228 15 
58.9 feet. Again, ſet 13.54 of the girt- line to q 0, , 
line C; and againſt 2 on the girt- line (repreſented ; xox 
.196 parts; therefore, by adding 58. 9 feet to. 196 ul ay. is 
* is 59.090 W the content. » the 

the timber quare, and have the ſame di 
is, the length 27 feet, the fide of the greater — — = 
and that of the leſſer 18 inches, to find the content: On, 
on the girt-line to 27, the length on the line C, eee 
20 inches, the ſide of the mean ſquare on the e 
75.4 fcct. Again, ſet 12 on the girt-line to 9 feet * 
third of the length, on the line C, and againſt 2 8 
half the difference of the ſides of the ſquares of the ends 5 
the girt- line, is . 25 parts of a foot, both together make 
15-05 feet, the content of the ſolid. 

he girt or circumference of a tree, or round piece of tim- 
ber given; to find the fide of the ſquare within, or the num. 


ber of inches of a ſide, when the round timber is ſquared. 


Set 10 on A to q on B, then againſt the girt on A | 
inches for the hoe of the — on the las B. FRM 
SLING, funda, a ſtring-inftrument, ſerving for the caſting 
ſtones with the greater violence, ” 
Pliny, J. 76. c. 5. attributes the invention of the Jling to the 
Phcenicians : Vegetius aſcribes it to the inhabitants of the 
Balearic iſlands, who were famous in antiquity, for the dex- 
trous management thereof, Florus and Strabo fay thoſe 
people bore three kinds of /ings; ſome longer, others ſhorter, 
which they uſed according as their enemies were nearer or. 
more remote, Diodorus adds, that the firſt ſerved them 
for a head-band, the ſecond for a girdle, and that the third 
they conſtantly carried with them in the hand. 

SLIN GING, is uſed variouſly at fea ; but chiefly for the 
hoiſting up caſks, or other heavy things, with ſlings, i. e. 
contrivances of ropes ſpliced into themſelves at either end, 
with one eye big enough to receive the caſk, or other thing 
to be ſlung, 

SLIPPING, among gardeners, the pulling off a ſprig from 
a branch, or a branch from an arm of the tree. — And fo 
a ſlip may have its rents double and treble /lipped, or its 
ſtalk ragged, | 

SLIT grafting. See the article ENGRAFTING. 

SLOOP, a ſort of floating veſſel, otherwiſe called Hall. 
See VESSEL and SHALLOP, | 
In our navy, flops are tenders on the men of war; and are 
uſually about bo ton, and carry about 30 men. See Navy, 

SLOPING alley. See the article ALLEY. 

SLOT.—Drawing on the SLo'r. See DRAWING. 

SLOUGH, a deep muddy place.—The caſt {kin of a ſnake, 
the damp of a coal-pit, and the ſcar of a wound, are all 
called by the fame appellation. i | 

SLOUGH of a wild boar, is the bed, ſoil, or mire, wherein 
he wallows, or in which he lies in the day-time. 

SLOUTH, or SLouGHT, in hunting, is uſed for 2 con- 

pany of ſome ſorts of wild-beaſts,—As, a cout of beats, 


SLO evers f FE VER. 

ee bulk, 1 Thee the articles PULSE. | 

SLUICE, a frame of timber, ſtone, or other matter, ſery- 
ing to retain and raiſe the water of a river, &c, and, on 
occaſion, to let it paſs. % 
Such is the fluice of a mill, which ſtops and colleds ey 
water of a tivulet, &c. to let it fall, at length, in 
greater plenty upon the mill- wheel: ſuch alſo are "- = 
as vents or > ru to diſcharge water off land.— And iu 
are the fluices of Flanders, c. which ſerve to p 
waters of the ſea ee e the lower lands, excep 
there is occaſion to drown them. | 
Sometimes there is a kind of canal incloſed between 7 
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wices, in artificial navigatiotis, to ſave the witer, | 


gate ws the paſſage of boats equally eaſy, and fafe, up- 


n x ; "Oar" 
| = downwards; as in the „ſuices of Briare in France, 


: a kind of maſſive walls built parallel to each other, 
log "Liſtance of 20 or 24 feet, cloſed with ſtrong gates, 
3 each end, between which is a kind of canal or chamber, 
onſiderably longer than broad, wherein a veſſel being in- 
cloſed the water is let out at the firſt gate, by which the 
© ſel "is raiſed 15 or 16 foot, and paſſed out of this canal 
yn another much higher. By ſuch means a boat is con- 
1 ed out of the Loire into the Seyne, though the ground 
Len them riſe above 150 feet higher than either of 

ivers. | 

ou Hat ſuice is formed of the French, eſcluſe, which 
Menage derives from the Latin, excluſa, found in the Salic 
Jaw in the ſame ſenſe, —But this is to be reſtrained to the 
vices of mills, &c. for as to thoſe ſerving to raiſe veſſels, 
they were unknown to the ancients. | 
SMACK, is a ſmall veſſel with but one maſt, See VESSEL 
and MaAsT. | 
Sometimes they are employed as tenders on a man of war; 
and are alſo uſed for fiſhing upon the coaſts, &c. 


SMALL apparatus, Cee the articles ee c 
SMALL inteſtine, 5 N TEST INE. 
SMALL-POX, varilz. See Pox and VARIOLZ. 


SMALL repeat, See the article REPEAT. 


LT, a kind of mineral matter, prepared and purified a- 
_— and brought hither, Dmetinden in form of a blue 


wder, and ſometimes in cakes; chiefly uſed along with 
ſtarch, to give linens the finer and clearer caſt; and beſt 
known by the name of /lone or porwder-blue. See BLUE. 
The preparation of ſmalt, as practiſed in Hermanduria, we 


find deſcribed in the Philoſophical Tranſactions by Dr. Krieg; 


who tells us, that the matter it is made of, is the mineral 
ſtone, called cobalt or cadmia, which being pulverized, and 
the lighter ſtuff waſhed away, the remainder is laid on a 


furnace, and by a fire, underneath and aſide it, the flames 


whereof are reverberated over it, a matter is ſeparated from 
it in form of a ſmoak, which ſticking to the walls, makes 
what we call arſenic, See ARSENIC. ; 
When the cobalt has done ſmoaking, it is cooled, mixed 
with pot-aſhes and powder of white flint-ſtones, the mixture 
put in pots, and melted for five or ſix hours in a furnace. 
By this means, the matter is formed into a blue glaſs, which 
being put in cold water, cracks and grows tender, and is at 


length powdered by an engine, the fineſt part ſeparated by a | 


fieve, put into a mill, and ground in water, 1ato the fineſt 
powder, which by waſhing is {till further ſeparated from the 
coarſer, then dried in warm chambers, barrelled up, and 
ſent away. | 

SMARAG D, EMAPATAOS, a precious ſtone of. a green co- 
lour, very beautiful, and brilliant, but brittle : called alſo 
emerald, See EMERALD. | 
The oriental /-maragds are the moſt in eſteem, as being the 
hardeſt, and their ſplendor the moſt vigorous ; ſo as even to 

_ tinge the ambient air with their greenneſs. 
Great virtues are aſcribed to the /maragd, or emerald : Car- 
dan and others fay, it reſiſts plagues, poiſons and dyſente- 
ries; that it refreſhes the ſpirits, &c. See GEM. 

SMECTY MNUUS, a term that made ſome figure in the 
time of the civil wars, and during the inter-regnum.—It 
was formed of the initial letters of the names of five emi- 
nent preſbyterian miniſters of that time, viz. Stephen Mar- 
ſhal, Edmund Calamy, "Thomas Young, Matthew New- 
comen, and William Spurſtow, who, together, wrote a 
book againſt epiſcopacy, in the year 1641; whence they 
and their retainers, were called /mefymnuans. 


SMELL, odor, with regard to the organ, is an impreſſion 


made on the noſe, by little particles continually exhaling 
from odorous bodies. See Nos E, &c. 

SMELL, with regard to the object, is the figure and diſpoſi- 
tion of odorous effluvia, which ſticking on the organ, ex- 
cite the ſenſe of ſmelling. Sce SMELLING; | 

SMELL, With regard to the ſoul, is the perception of the im- 
preſſion of the object on the organ; or the affection in the 
foul reſulting therefrom. See SENSE. 


The chymitts teach, that ſulphur is the principle of all /mell;, 


and that thcſe are more or leſs ſtrong, as the ſulphur in the 
odorous body, is more or leſs dried and exalted. Sulphur, 
they ſay, is the foundation of odours, as ſalt is of favours, 
and mercury of colours. Sce SMELLING. 

Smell, like taſte, conſiſts altogether in the arrangement, 
compoſition and figure of the parts; as appears from the 
following experiments of Mr. Boyle: 

15. From a mixture of two bodies, each whereof is, of it- 
elf, void of all ſmell; a very urinous /mell may be drawn: that 
15, by the grinding of quick-lime with ſal- ammoniac. 

2%, By the admixture of common water, which of itſelf is 
void of ſmell, or inodorous ; another inodorous body may be 
made to emit a very rank /mell.—Thus camphor diſſolved in 
oil of vitriol, is inodorous; yet mixed with water, immedi- 
ately exhales a very ſtrong ſmell. 

3 . Compound bodies may emit ſells, which have no ſimi- 


ras . of the ſimples they conſiſt of.— Thus oil 
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of turpentine, mixt with a double quantity of oil of vitiol; 
and diſtilled ; after diſtillation, there is no /mel! but of ſul- 
phur; and what is left behind in the retort, being again 
urged by a more violent fire, yields a ſmell like oil of wax. 
4%, Several /mells are only to be drawn forth by motion, 
and agitation.— Thus glaſs, ſtones, &c. which even when 
heated, yield no ſmell, yet when rubbed and agitated in a 
peculiar manner, emit a ſtrong nell; particularly beech- 
wood in turning, yields a kind of roſy fell. 
5. A body that has a ſtrong ſmell, by being mixed with an 
inodorous one, may ceaſe to have any ſinell at all, —Thus if 
aqua-fortis, not well dephlegmated, be poured on falt of 
tartar, till it ceaſe to ferment ; the liquor, when evapora- 
ted, will yield inodorous cryſtals, much refembling falt of 
nitre : yet when burnt, will yield a moſt noiſom ſmell. 
69. From a mixture of two bodies, one whereof ſmells ex- 
tremely ill, and the other not well; a very pleaſant aroma- 
tic odor may be gained, viz, by a mixture of aqua-fortis, 


or ſpirit of nitre, with an inflammable ſpirit of wine. 


7®. Spirits of wine, by mixing with an almoſt inodorous 
body, may gain a very pleaſant, aromatic ſmell, — Thus in- 
flammable ſpirits of wine, and oil of Dantzic vitriol, mixed 
in equal portions, then digeſted, and at laſt diſtilled, yield 
a ſpirit of a very fragrant /mell, 

8%. A moſt fragrant body may degenerate into a fœtid one, 
without the admixture of any other body. Thus, if the ſpi- 
rit; mentioned in the former experiment, be kept in a well- 
cloſed receiver, it will ſoon turn to the rankneſs of garlic. 
99. From two bodies, one whereof is inodorous, and the 
other fœtid; a very pleaſant ſmell may ariſe, much reſem- 
bling muſk, viz. by putting pearls into ſpirit of vitriol : for 
when diffolved, they yield a very agrecable ſmell, 


SMELLING, the act whereby we perceive /mells; or where- 


by we become ſenſible of odorous bodies, by means of cer- 
tain effluvia thereof, which ſtriking on the olfactory organ, 
briſkly enough to have their impulſe propagated to the brain, 
excite a ſenſation in the ſoul. See SENSE, SENSATION, 
and SMEL L. 

The principal organs of ſinelling, are the noſtrils, and the 
ol factory nerves; the minute ramifications of which latter 
are diſtributed throughout the whole concave of the former: 
their deſcriptions, ſee under their proper heads. 

Smelling is performed by the odorous effluvia floating in the 
air, being drawn into the noſtrils, in inſpiration, and ſtruck 
with ſuch force againſt the fibrillæ of the olfactory nerves, 
which the figure of the noſe, and the ſituation of the little 
bones, render oppoſite thereto, as to ſhake them, and give 
them a vibratory motion; which action being communicated 
thence to the common ſenſory, occaſions an idea oi a ſweet, 
or fœtid, or ſour, or an aromatic, or a putrified object, &c. 
The matter in animals, vegetables, foſſils, &c. which chiefly 
affects the ſenſe of ſmelling, Boerhaave obſerves, is that ſub- 
tile ſubſtance inherent in the oily parts thereof, called ſpirit - 
for that when this is taken away from the moſt fragrant bo- 
dies, what remains, has ſcarce any ſmell at all ; but this 
poured on the moſt inodorous bodies, gives them a fragran- 
cy. Inſtit. cap. de Olfac. | | 
Willis obſerves, that brutes have, generally, the ſenſe of 


ſmelling in much greater perfection than man; as by this, 


alone, they diſtinguiſh the virtues and qualities of bodies 
unknown before ; hunt out their food at a great diſtance, 
as hounds, and birds of prey; or hid among other matters, 
as ducks, &c. . 5 

Man having other means of judging of his food, &c. did 
not need fo much ſagacity in his noſe : yet have we inſtances 
of a great deal, even in man.,—In the Hifloire des Antilles, 


we are aſſured, there are negroes who, by the ſmelling alone, 


can diſtinguiſh between the foot-ſteps of a Frenchman and 
a negro, | 


It is found that the laminæ, wherewith the upper-part of the 


noſtrils is fenced, and which ſerve to receive the divarications 
of the olfactory nerves, are always longer, and folded up to- 
gether in greater number, as the animal has this ſenſe more 
accurate: the various windings and turnings of theſe laminæ, 
detain and fetter the more of the odoriferous particles. 


SMELTING, among metalliſts, the melting of a metal in 


the ore, in a ſmelting furnace; in order to ſeparate the me- 
tallic from the earthy and other parts. See METAL, FuR- 
NACE, Oc. | 
Smeliing, in propriety, is reſtrained to large works, wherein 
ores from the mines are melted down and ſeparated.—In 
ſpeaking of works in a lefler way, we do not ſay ſmelting, 
but melting. See Fus10N, REFINING, Cc. 


SMIN THEAN, SMINTHEUs, EMIN@ETE, in antiquity, 


an epithet given to Apollo, from the Greek, ouwtG-, a rat. 
There are two different accounts of the origin of this appel- 
lation: the firſt, that in the city of Chryſa in Myſia, 


offended, ſent a herd of rats to ſpoil all his lands. But Cri- 
nis appeaſing the deity, he came in perſon to his aſſiſtance, 
took up his lodgings with Crinis's ſhepherd, told him who 
he was, and deſtroyed all the rats with his arrows: in me- 
mory whereof, Crinis built a temple to his deliverer, under 
the name of Apollo Smintheus, 


11 Z Clemen? 


was a 
prieſt of Apollo, called Crinis, with whom that god being 
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Clemens Alexandrinus, in his exhortation to the Greeks, 


gives us a different ſtory : the Cretans, ſays he, intending to | 


ſend out a colony, conſulted the oracle of Apollo as to the 

place: the anſwer was, that they ſhould fix their colony 

where thoſe born of the earth ſhould oppoſe them. Upon 

their arrival in the Helleſpont, the rats, in the night-time, 

gnawed aſunder all the ſtrings of their bows : this they 

deemed an accompliſhment of the oracle, and built a city 
called Smintha, 

SMOKE, or SMoAK, fumus, a humid matter, exhaled in 
form of vapour, by the action of heat, either external or 
internal. See FIRE, VAaPouR, c. 

Smoke, Sir Iſaac Newton obſerves, aſcends in the chimney 
by the impulſe of the air it floats in: for that air being ra- 
rified by the fire underneath, has its ſpecific gravity diminiſh- 
ed; thus, being determined to aſcend itſelf, it carries up the 
ſmoke along with it.— The tail of a comet, that great author 
takes to aſcend from the nucleus after the ſame manner. See 
Co MET. | 

g mote of fat unctuous woods, as fir, beech, c. makes what 
we call Iamp- black. See BLACK. 

There are various inventions for preventing, and curing 
ſmoking chimneys ; as the zolipiles of Vitruvius, the venti- 
ducts of Cardan, the wind-mills of Bernard, the capitals of 
Serlio, the little drums of Paduanus, and ſeveral artifices of 
de Lorme, &c. See CHIMNEY, 

In the Philoſophical Tranſactions, we have the deſcription of 
an engine invented by Monſieur Daleſme, which conſumes 
the ſmoke of all ſorts of wood, and that fo totally as the moſt 


curious eye cannot diſcover it in the room, nor the niceſt ; 


noſe ſmell it, though the fire be made in the middle of the 
room.—It conſiſts of ſeveral iron hoops, four or five inches 
diameter, which ſhut into one another; and is placed on a 
trevet.—A brand taken out of the fire ſmokes inſtantly ; but 
ceaſes as ſoon as returned. The moſt fœtid things, as a coal 
ſteeped in cat's-piſs, which ſtinks abominably when taken 
out of the fire, yet in it makes not the leaf ill ſcent 3 no 
more than red herrings broiled, &c. 

Smoke farthings, were the pentecoſtal or cuſtomary oblations 
offered by the inhabitants within any dioceſs, when they 
made their proceſſions to the cathedral church; which came 
by degrees into an annual, ſtanding rent, called /moke-far- 
things, See PENTECOSTAL, O&c. 

SMOOTHING plane. See the Article PLANE. 

SMUGGLING, a cant term for the running of goods; or 
the clandeſtine landing them without paying cuſtom. See 
CusTom, DuTy, &c. 


| SMUT a diſeaſe in corn, whereby the pulp or meal thereof 


7 
is damaged, and its natural taſte, colour, &c. altered. See 


DISEASES of plants. | 
The ſmut is uſually aſcribed by the huſbandmen to the ex- 
ceſſive fatneſs and rankneſs of the foil; to the manuring the 
land with rotten vegetables, as ſtraw, hawm and fern; and 
to the ſowing /mutty ſeed. | | 

Mr. Bradley makes no doubt to call the /mut a blight, and 
to account for it on the ſame principle as the blights befalling 
other plants, particularly fruit trees, vi. from innumera- 
ble inſets, brought, or at leaſt hatched by the eaſtern 
winds, which prey on and devour the native juices of the 
corn, and poiſon them with a mixture of their own, See 
BLIGHT. | | | 

An approved method to prevent the /mut, the ſame Mr. 
Bradley gives us, as follows: the wheat, for ſeed, to be 
waſhed in three or four waters, ſtirring it well round, and 
with great force, each time, and ſkimming off all the light 
wheat ſwimming a-top. This done, it is to be ſteeped in a 
liquor thus prepared : into a ſufficient quantity of water, put 
as much falt, as, when ftirred about, will make an egg 
ſwim; and to this add as much more falt ; ſtir the whole 
well, and to the brine, put two or three pound of alum 
beaten fine. In this mixture, lay the wheat to ſteep, at leaſt, 
thirty or forty hours. Take it out the night before it is to 
be ſown, and ſift ſome lacked lime on it; this dries and fits 
it for ſowing. 

Note, many ſteep their wheat in brine, yet have plenty of 
ſmutty corn: the reaſon is, that they do not either make their 
brine ſtrong enough, or do not let the wheat ſtay long 
enough therein. It is a common notion among them, that 
ſtceping it ſo long, rots the grain ; but experience ſhews the 
contrary. 

SNAKE root, See SERPENTARIA radix. 

SNEEZING, ſternutation, a convullive motion of the muſ- 
cles of the breaſt uſed in expiration ; wherein, after ſuſ- 
pending the inſpiration begun, the air is repelled from the 
mouth and noſe with a momentary violence and noiſe, See 
RESPIRATION, 

The cauſe, is an irritation of the upper membrane of the 
noſe, which communicates with the intercoſtal nerve by 
means of the twigs that it detaches to it. 

This irritation is performed either externally, by ſtrong ſmells, 
as marjoram, roſes, &c. or by duſt floating in the air, and 
taken in by inſpiration ; or by ſharp, pungent medicines, as 
crefles and other ſternutatories, which vellicate the membrane 
of the noſe ; or internally, by the acrimony of the lympha 


or mucus, which naturally moiſtens that 


SNOW, nix, a meteor formed in the middle re j 


SNUFF, a preparation of tobacco, made by reducing it into 


third the bran or coarſe part remaining after ſift 
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The matters caſt forth in /neezin "Aer 
noſe and throat ; the 8 mh Ow. ly from the 
a mucus thither ; and, ſecondarily, from the breaf? Xuding 
2 _ the bronehia of the lungs, the tra. 
. Strada, in an expreſs treatiſe on mg : 
the original of the cuſtom of Glutin, dete ue ® 
ſhews it to be a relick of paganiſm ; though AY lie 
in uſe among the Jews as well as among heb. 
From an epigram in the anthology, it appears, br man — 
the ancients, a perſon after ſneezing, made a ſho, at amon 
the gods; as Zeu ce, Fupiter ſave me, rt prayer to 


[covereg 


it was 


air, of vapour raiſed by the action of Non of the 
ous fire; there — . its parts 3 bene. | 
gravity increafed, and thus returned to the earth ; . 
little white villi, or flakes, See MET tor and V. form of 
The fnow we receive, may properly enough be 33 UR, 
the coldneſs of the atmoſphere, through which it 2 2 
the atmoſphere is warm enough to diſſolve the Vf. 
arrives at us, we call it ram- if it preſerve itſelf u re it 
it makes what we call ,. See RAIN. ndilolved, 


Dr. Grew, in a diſcourſe of the nature of ſnow, obſer 
y 


that many parts thereof are of a regular fi 
part ſo many little rowels or ſtars of {1x — kaya > 
fect and tranſparent ice, as any we ſee on a pond 25 I 
each of theſe points are other collateral points, f EY 
ſame angles, as the main points themſelves: 2 at the 
there are divers other irregular, which are Fre i 
points, and fragments of the regular ones, Others al o 
various winds, ſeem to have been thawed, and froze wy 
into irregular cluſters ; ſo that it ſeems as if the whole have 
of ſnow were an infinite maſs of icicles Irregularly 6 * 
— hat is, a cloud of vapours being gathered into dro e 
ſaid drops forthwith deſcend; upon which deſcent a 
with a freezing air as they paſs through a colder e 3 
drop is immediately froze into an icicle, ſhooting l forth | 
into ſeveral points; but theſe ſtill continuing their deſcent 
and meeting with ſome intermitting gales of warmer air, or 
in their continual waftage to and. fro, touching upon wk 
other, ſome of them are a little thawed, blunted, and 2 2in 
froze into cluſters, or intangled ſo as to fall down in he 
we call flakes, 
The lightneſs of ſnow, although it is firm ice, is owing to the 
exceſs of its ſurface, in compariſon to the matter contained 
under it; as gold itſelf may be extended in jurface, till it 
will ride upon the leaſt breath of air. See Ic E and FREEZ- 
ING. ® 
The uſes of ſow muſt be very great, if all be true Bartholin 
has ſaid in its behalf, in an expreſs treatiſe, de nivis uſu ne- 
dico: he there ſhews, that it fructifies the earth, (which, in- 
deed, is a very old and general opinion) preſerves from 
the plague, cures fevers, cholicks, tooth-aches, ſore eyes, 
and pleuriſies (for which laſt uſe, his countrymen of Den- 
mark uſe to keep /n9w-water gathered in March.) He adds, 
that it contributes to the prolongation of life ; giving in- 
ſtances of people in the Alpine mountains that live to great 
ages: and to the preſerving of dead bodies ; inſtances where- 
of, he gives in perſons buried under the ſnow in paſſing the 
Alps, which are found uncorrupted in the ſummer when the 
ſnow is melted. | | 
He obſerves, that in Norway, ſnow-water is not only their 
ſole drink in the winter; but ſnow even ſerves for food; 
people having been known to live ſeveral days, without 2) 
other ſuſtenance, | 
Indeed the generality of theſe medicinal effects of nau, att 
not to be aſcribed to any ſpecific virtue in ui]; but to 
other cauſes, It fructifies the ground, for inſtance, by guatt- 
ing the corn or other vegetables, from the intenſer cold of 
the air, eſpecially the cold, piercing winds. And it preſeries 
dead bodies, by conſtipating and binding up the parts, and 
thus preventing all ſuch fermentations or internal conflict o 
their particles, as would produce putrefaction. See COLD. 
It is a popular error, that the firſt /now that falls in the eit 
has particular virtues, In Italy, they cool their wines 
the ſummer with /now-water. 5 
Signior Sarotti, in the Philoſophical Tranſactions, mention 
a red or bloody ſnow, which fell on the mountains la a 
ghe, near Genoa, on St. Joſeph's day.— This /nw Wien 
ſqueezed, yielded a liquor of the ſame red colour. 


a powder, fit to be taken at the noſe; in order to purge x 
clear the head of pituita, See TOBACCO, STERNUTA 
TIVE, ERRHINE, Cc. be 
Ordinarily, tobacco is the baſis of ſnuff; other matter = 
ing only added to give it a more agreeable ſcent, 85. . 
kinds of ſnuff, and their ſeveral names, are ur 
new ones are daily invented; ſo that it would be dilncu" 
not to ſay impoſſible, to give a detail of them. 
ſhall only ſay, that there are three grand ſorts 
granulated ; the ſecond an impalpable powder ; 


cond ſort. 
2 
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$OAP, or Sor r, a kind of paſte, ſometimes hard and dry, 


times ſoft and liquid; much uſed in waſhing, and 
_— liens, and for various other purpoſes, by the 
dyer rfumers, hatters, fullers, c. See BLEACHING), 
| FUL LING, &c. 
„ ſraps of our manufacture, are the ſoft, the 
hard, and the ball ſeap. — Phe foft ſoap, again, is either 
white or green: the proceſs of making each kind, is as fol- 


lows. 3 ; 3 
SoAP.— The chief ingredients uſed in making this, 
vu 2 drawn from pot-aſh and lime, boiled up with tal- 
low and oil. Firſt, the lye and tallow are put into the cop- 
together, and when melted, the oil is put to it, and the 

1 il; fire is dampt or ſtopt u 
copper made to boil ; then the fire is damp! [topt up, 
while the ingredients lie in the copper to knit or incorpo- 
rate; which done, the copper is ſet on boiling, being fed 
or filled with lyes as it boils, till there be a ſufficient quanti- 
ty put therein: then it is boiled off with all convenient 
ſpeed, and put into caſks, : 

IWhite ſoft So A p.— One ſort of white ſoap is made after the 
ſame manner as green ſoft ſoap is, oil excepted, which is not 
uſed in white, —The other ſort of white ſoft ſoap, is made 
from lyes of aſhes of lime boiled up at twice with tallow. 
Firſt, a quantity of lyes and tallow are put into the copper 
together, and kept boiling ; being fed with lyes as it boils, 
until it grains, or is boiled enough; then the lyes are ſepa- 
rated or diſcharged from the tallowiſh part, which part is 
removed into a tub, and the Iyes thrown away : this is 
called the firſt half boil.— Then the copper is charged again 
with freſh tallow and lyes, and the firſt half boil put out of 
the tub into the copper a ſecond time; where it is kept boil- 
ing with freſh lyes and tallow, till it comes to perfection. — 
It is then put out of the copper into the ſame fort of caſks 
as are uſed in green ſoft ſoap. 

Hard Soap is made with lyes from aſhes and tallow, and moſt 
commonly boiled at twice: the firſt, called a half-bailing, 
hath the ſame operation as the firſt half-boil of ſoft white 
ſeap.— Then the copper is charged with freſh lyes again, and 
the firſt half-boil put into it, where it is kept boiling, and 
fed with lyes as it boils, till it grains, or is boiled enough; 
then the lye is diſcharged from it, and the /oap put into a 

frame to cool and harden. 
Note, There is no certain time for bringing off a boiling of 
any of theſe ſorts of /zap : it frequently takes up part of two 
days. 

Ball . p, commonly uſed in the north, is made with lyes 
from aſhes and tallow.— The lyes are put into the copper, 

and boiled till the watery part is quite gone, and there re- 
mains nothing in the copper but a ſort of nitrous matter (the 
very ſtrength or eſſence of the lye) to this the tallow is put, 
and the copper kept boiling and ſtirring for above half an 
hour, in which time the /oap is made; and then it is put 
out of the copper into tubs or baſkets with ſheets in them, 
and immediately (whilſt ſoft) made into balls. Note, it re- 
quires near twenty-four hours to boil away the watery part 
of the lye. 

Sraps, both dry and liguid, are held of ſome uſe in medicine: 
the liguid againſt fevers ; to be applied by rubbing the ſoals 
of the patient's feet therewith : and the dry, diſſolved with 
ſpirit of wine, in the cure of cold humours. —Beſides its be- 
ing uſed in ſuppolitories, and in the compoſition of a kind 
of plaiſter, commonly called empla/?. de ſapone. 
dOAP-EAR TH, JHeatites, a ſmooth unctuous kind of earth, 
found in the Levant, and uſed as a ſcap. See EARTH, 
The ſoap-earth, Dr. Smith tells us, is only had in two places 
near Duraclea, fix leagues to the eaſt of Smyrna. It is, in 
effect, of itſelf, a fine ſoap, boiling and ſhooting up out of 
the earth. 
It is gathered always before ſun-riſe, and in mornings when 
there falls no dew; ſo that a ftock muſt be laid up in the 
ſummer months, to ſerve all the year. | 
In ſome places, it comes up an inch or two above the ſurface 
of the ground: but the ſun riſing on it, makes it fall again, 
Every morning there returns a freſh crop. 

SOC, or Sok, SOKA, in law, denotes juriſdiction ; or a pow- 
er or privilege to adminiſter juſtice, and execute laws. 

The word is alſo uſed for the ſhire, circuit, or territory 
wherein ſuch power is exerciſed by him endued with ſuch 
Jurildiction, See JURISDICTION. | 

Hence alſo the law Latin ſca, uſed for a ſeignory or lord- 
ſhip, infranchiſed by the king, with liberty of holding a 
court of his ſoc- men or ſocagers, that is, his tenants, whoſe 
tenure is hence called ſacage. See SOCAGE. 

This kind of liberty ſtill ſubſiſts in ſeveral parts of England, 
under the name of ſake, or ſoken.—Skene defines ſat to be 
fea de haminibus ſuis in curia ſecundum conſuetudinem regni.— 
Brady makes mention of thele liberties : ſec, ſac, tel, team, 
nfangthef and 2 See SAC, Se. 

a the Jaws of Henry I. feca is alto uſed as ſynonymous with 
franchiſe, for a privileged place, refuge, aſylum or ſanctu- 
, Sc. From the Saxon, ſoen or ſocne. See FRANCHISE, 

SO ONCTVARY, ASYLUM, &c, 

CAGE *, or SOCCAGE, a tenure, by which men held 
eir lands on condition of ploughing thoſe of their reſpec- 


SOC 


tive lords, with their own ploughs, and doing other inferiot 
offices of huſbandry at their own charges. See SERVICE, 
VassaL, TENURE, Oc. 

Bracton thus deſcribes it: dici poterit ſocagium a ſocco & inde 
tenentes ſockmanni, eo grad deputati ſunt, ut widetur, tantum- 
modo ad culturam, & quorum cuſtodia & maritagia ad propin- 
quiores parentes jure ſanguinis pertinebunt, &c. 

This laviſh tenure was afterwards, by the mutual agree- 
ment of lord and tenant, turned into the payment of a cer- 
tain ſum of money, which is hence called /iberum ſ5cagium, 
free or common ſocage,. Whereas the other was villanum 
ſecagium, or baſe ſocage : inaſmuch as thoſe who held lands 
by this tenure, were not only bound to plough their lords 
lands, but took the oath of fealty to them, ficut villani. See 
FEALTY and VILLAIN. 
Socage was a tenure of that extent, that Littleton tells us, 
all the lands in England, which were not held by Enight's- 
ſervice, were held in /ocage : fo that it ſeems the land was 
divided between the two tenures, which, as they were of 
different natures; ſo the deſcent of the land was in a different 
manner, For the lands held in knight's-ſervice, deſcended to 
the eldeſt ſon; but thoſe held in villano ſocagio, equally a- 
mong all the ſons, Yet if there was but one meſſuage, the 
eldeſt fon was to have it; but ſo, as that he was to pay the 
reſt the value of their ſhares. | 
Skene defines ſocage, a tenure of lands, whereby a man is 
infeoffed freely, without wardihip and marriage, paying ta 
his lord ſome ſmall rents, &c., which is called free ſocage, &c. 
Several diviſions of /acage we meet withal in law-writers, as 
ſocage in capite, &c. But by ſtat. 12. Car, II. all tenures 
from and after the 24th of February, 1645, ſhall be adjudged 
and taken for ever, to be turned into free and common ſocage. 
See TENURE, 
SOCCUS, Socx, in antiquity, a kind of high ſhoe, reaching 
above the ankle, worn by the actors in the ancient drama, 
in repreſenting of comic perſons. See CoM ED. 
The foccus was much lower than the cothurnus; and was 
the diſtinguiſhing wear of the comedians; as the cothurnus 
was of the tragedians: hence ſoccus is frequently uſed for 
comedy itſelf, Comedy, ſays M. Fenelon, mult talk in an 
humbler ſtile than tragedy ; the /oc# is lower than the buſkin. 
_ See BUSKIN. | 
SOCIETY, SoCcIETAs, an afſemhlage, or union of ſeveral 


ty, intereſt, or entertainment. See COMMUNITY, CoR- 
PORATION, COLLEGE, COMPANY, ACADEMY, Oc. 
Of ſocteties we have a great many kinds, diſtinguiſhed by 
the different ends propoſed by them: civil ſocieties, trading 
ſocieties, religious ſocieties, literary ſocieties, &c. 

SOCIETY, in trade, is a contract or agreement between two 

or more perſons, whereby they bind themſelves together for 

a certain time, and agree to ſhare equally in the profits or 
loſſes which ſhall accrue in the affairs for which the ſociety 
or co-partnerſhip is contracted. 
We have ſeveral very conſiderable ſocieties of this kind; as 
the Merchant Adventurers, the Turkey, Eaſt-India, Muſ- 
covy, Eaſtland, Greenland, Spaniſh, African, South-Sea 
and Hudſon's Bay companies. The inſtitutions, policies, 
Sc. whereof, ſee under che article Cou PAN. 
By the Roman law, the ſocial contract needs no other ſo- 
lemnity, but the ſole conſent of parties, without any writing 
at all: but among us, articles of co-partnerſhip arc required. 
— There is no contract wherein probity is more required 
than in /aczety; inaſmuch as the laws pronounce thoſe null, 
that are made contrary to equity, and with deſign to de- 
ceive. 


ordinary ſociety, called alſo collective and general: ſaciety in 
commendam or commandity : and anonymous ſociety, called alſo 
momentary and inconnue. 

The firſt is, where ſeveral merchants act alike in the affairs 
of the ſacety, and do all under their collective names, which 
are publick and known to every body, 

SOCIETY in commendam, &c. is that between two perſons, 
one of whom only puts his money into ſtock, without do- 
ing any other office of a co-partner; the other, who is 
called the complementary of the ſociety, diſpatching all the 
buſineſs under his own name.—T his /zc:ety is very uſeful to 
the ſtate ; inaſmuch as all kinds of perſons, even nobles and 
men of the robe, may contract it; and thus make theic 
money of ſervice to the publick : and thoſe who have no 
fortune of their own to trade withal, hereby find means of 
eſtabliſhing themſelves in the world, and of making their 
induſtry and addreſs ſerviceable. 

Anonymous SOCIETY, 1s that, where all the members are em- 

ployed, each particularly, in the common intereſt, and each 

accountable for profits, &c. to the reſt ; but witi.out the 


an action againſt the particular buyer, no other name ap- 
ring. 

It is alſo called momentary, becauſe frequently made on parti- 

cular occalions, and ceating with them as in the making a 

purchaſe, the ſelling any commodity, &c. 

Of this they diſtinguiſh four kinds: ſociety by participation, 


which 


perſons in the ſame place, for their mutual aſſiſtance, ſecuri- 


The French diſtiguiſh three kinds of mercantile ſociety - , 


publick's being informed thereof; ſo that the ſeller has only 
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which is uſually formed by letters from one city to another, 
where a merchandiſe is to be bought or ſold.— The ſecond is, 
when two or three perſons go together to fairs to buy goods. 
— The third, when two or three perſons agree to buy up the 
whole of ſome commodity, in any country; to ſell it again 
at their own price. And the fourth is, when three or four 
perſons make a journey together, to buy and ſell the ſame 
commodity, Beſide merchants, people of quality, c. are 
admitted into theſe anonymous ſocieties. 


live regularly together; or to promote the intereſt of religi- 
on ; or to cultivate it in themſelves. 

Of the firſt kind, are all congregations of religious ; parti- 
cularly the Jeſuits, who are called the ſoczety of Jeſus ; though 
they more uſually call themſelves the company of Jeſus, See 
JEsU1Ts.—The ſociety of the Sorbonne. See SOR BONNE. 
he ſociety of St. Thomas de Villeneuve, inſtituted in 1660, 
by F. Ange le Prouſt, —The ſociety of St. Joſeph, inſtituted 
in 1628, —The ſociety of Bretagne, a reform of Benedictins 
in 1606.—And the ſociety of Jeſus, a religious military order, 
inſtituted by Pius II. 

Of the ſecond kind are, the 


SOCIETY for reformation of manners, and putting in execution 


the laws againſt immorality and prophaneneſs. It was ſet on 
foot above forty years ago, by five or fix private perſons in 
London; but is ſince exceedingly increaſed, by numbers of 
members of all denominations: a particular body of the 


moſt conſiderable hereof, bear the expences of proſecutions, | 


Sec. without any contribution from the reſt : theſe chiefly 


apply themſelves to the proſecuting perſons for ſwearing, 


drunkenneſs, and prophaning the fabbath.—Another body of 
about 50 perſons, apply themſelves to the ſuppreſſing lewd- 
neſs ; and by them above 500 lewd houſes have been actually 
ſuppreſſed.— A third body conſiſts of conſtables.— A fourth, 
of informers. | | 

Beſides theſe, are eight other regular, mixed bodies of houſe- 
keepers, and officers, who inſpe& the behaviour of conſta- 
bles and other officers, aſſiſt in ſearching diſorderly houfes, 
Sc. ſeizing offenders, giving information, &c. 

There are ſeveral other foczetres of this kind at Briſtol, Can- 
terbury, Nottingham, c. | 


SOCIETY for propagating the goſpel in foreign parts, was inſti- 


tuted by king William, in 1701, for ſecuring a mainte- 
nance for an orthodox clergy, and making other proviſions 
for the propagation of the goſpel in the plantations, colonies, 
factories, Ac. To that end, he incorporated the archbiſhops, 
ſeveral biſhops, and other of the nobility, gentry and clergy, 
to the number of go, into a body, with privilege to purchaſe 
two thouſand pounds a year inheritance, and eſtates for lives 
or years, with other goods, to any value. 

They meet yearly on the third Friday in February, to chuſe 
a preſident, vice-preſident and other officers; and the third 
Friday in every month to tranſact buſineſs, depute fit perſons 
to take ſubſcriptions for the ſaid uſes; and of all monies ſo 
received, to give account to the lord chancellor, &c,— They 


have a ſtanding committee at the Chapter-houſe, to prepare 


matters for the monthly meeting, which is held at St, Mar- 
tin's library. 


SOCIETY for propagating chriſtian knowledge, was begun in 


1699 by ſome perſons of worth, &c, Its original deſign 
was to propagate religion in the plantations, to ſecure the pi- 
ous education of the poor at home, and to reclaim thoſe that 
err in the fundamentals of chriſtianity. 

In the year 1701, they had procured conſiderable charities, 
and had tranſmitted the ſame to the plantations, in libraries, 
bibles, catechiſms, Cc. with a voluntary maintenance for 
ſeveral miniſters, to be employed in the plantations. - But the 
ſociety tor propagating the goſpel in foreign parts, being then 
inſtituted, they were incorporated, by charter, into the 


ſame; and thus diſcharged, as a particular ſoczety, from the | 


further purſuit of that branch of their original deſign : 
whereupon they wholly turned themſelves to the other; and 
are now very conſiderable, by great acceſſions from among 
the clergy and laity. | 

They meet weekly, to concert meaſures for raiſing charity 
for education of poor children, and ſetting up ſchools for 


that purpoſe ; as alſo for the more regular diſpoſal of pious | 


books and catechiſms; for inſtruction of the ignorant, erro- 
neous, &c,—PBy the aſſiſtance of members of other religious 
ſocieties, they have procured ſubſcriptions for the education 
of above three thouſand children, who are placed out in 
ſchools about London, and taught reading, writing, pſalmo- 
dy, &c.—T hey have diſperſed great numbers of books among 
the poor, in the fleet, army, c. and have procured ſeveral 
to be tranſlated into Welch and other foreign languages, and 
diſperſed accordingly, See CHARITY ſchool. 

Of the third kind, are divers religious LEE properly thus 
called; firſt ſet on foot in London about the year 1678, by 
a few young men, Who agreed to meet weekly, for prayer, 
plalmody and ſpiritual conference. —T hey are now increaſed 
to forty diſtinct bodies, who have ſet up publick prayers in 
many churches where it was not, procured frequent admi- 


niſtrations of the ſacrament ; and maintain lectures on that | 


ſubject, in one church or another almoſt on every ſunday- 
Evening, | 


Religious SOCIETIES, are parties of perſons formed, either to 


— 


Soc iE Tv of the cord. See the article Cond, 
| Royal SocIETY, See the article Royar feciet 
SOCINIANS, a modern {e& of antitrinitatians 


800 


theſe ages, have revived ſome of the err Who, in 
ſatenus, Photinus and Arius; whenee ey 7 $a 
nally called Arians, Photiniahs, &c. though 'n o occaſio- 
ſpects different from them all. See AR IAN. pn many re. 
ANT ITRINITARIAN, Sc. > * HOTINLax, 
Fauſtus Secinus, a gentleman of Sienna, whenc 
their name, was not the firſt author of the ſect 1 ; 
affirms, in his letter to Martin Vodau, wrote in 1 e himſelf 
he advances no dogma but what had been publiſhe $4, that 
before him, even in Poland, ere he came to Eule others 
The truth is, he may be rather ſaid to have wy there, 
ſubtilties, on the notions that already prevailed there by his 
time, than to have invented a new ſyſtem, re in his 
In his life, wrote by a Poliſh knight, we re 

not applied himſelf to the ſtudy of Rey had 
nor had ſtudied any thing but logick, till 35 wk a 
but had fpent the greateſt part of his life at the in A 15 
great duke of Tuſcany. Upon his retiring thence heb the 
to think of religion; and, prepoſſeſſed as he was Gi 
writings of his unkle Lzlius Socinus, he formed 3 ng 
thereon, —Lzlius had explained the firſt words in the; 8 
of St. John, in principio erat ſermo; by theſe, in N pel 
evangelii erat ſermo; as if the beginning, there ſpok crp1g 
were only the beginning of the goſpel. ln 
This interpretation, never heard of in all antiquity, is fol. 
lowed by Fauſtus, in his comment on the fourteen ff . 0 
of that goſpel, —He adds, that he who is called rd = 
not been from all —_— nor even before the erent os 
the world; but that by Word, muſt be meant the man Ta 
Chriſt, God born of the virgin, under the emperor b 
But this is a paradox, which all his followers do not * 
come into. — However, they all deny, not only the n 
of Jeſus Chriſt, but the exiſtence of the Holy Ghoſt Fig 
myſtery of the incarnation, original ſin, and grace. : 


they take 


Their fentiments are explained at large, in their catechiſm 
9 


printed ſeveral times, under the title of Catecheſis ecclefarum 
Polmicarum, unum Deum patrem illiuſque filium unigenitum, ma 
cum ſancto ſpiritu ex ſacra ſcriptura confitentium, See Un1- 
TARIAN. 

The Socinians are divided on ſeveral articles: ſome of them 
leave Socinus, as to what regards the worſhip offered to Jeſus 
Chriſt; not being able to conceive how divine worſhip ſhould 
be given a mere man. 

The hereſy of the Socinians ſpread exceedingly in Poland, 
Lithuania, Tranſilvania, and the neighbouring places. Ra- 
cow was their chief ſchool ; and there all their firſt books 
were publiſhed, —But they were exterminated out of Poland 
in 1655: ſince which time they have chiefly ſheltered in 


| Holland; where, however, their publick meetings have been 


prohibited : but they find means to conceal themſelves under 
the names of Arminians, and Anabaptiſts. See AxMIVI- 
AN, ANABAPTIST, @c. | 


SOCK. See the article Soccvs. | 
SOCKET.—Ball and /ocket, See the article BALL, 
SOCLE*, or ZoCLE, in architecture, a flat, ſquare mem- 


ber under the baſes of pedeſtals, of ſtatues, vaſes, &c. which 
it ſerves as a foot, or ſtand. See PEDESTAL, STATUE, 
ZoCLE, c. | | 
*The word is French, formed from the Italian zoccoh, or the 
Latin ſoccus, the ſhoe of the ancient comic actors. —Vitruyius 
calls it guadra ; we frequently, plinth, See PLINTH, 


Continued SOCLE, is a kind of continued ſtand, or pedeſta, 


without either baſe, or cornice, ranging round the whole 
building; called by Vitruvius, Hereobata, and the French, 


ſoubaſſement. See STEREOBATA, 5 
SOCOME, in our law- books, &c. a cuſtom of grinding coin 


at the lord's mill, See M1LL. ; 
There is bond ſocome, where the tenants are bound to it; and 
love ſocome, where they do it freely, out of affection to the 
lord, See MoLTA. 


SOCRATIC phil:ſephy, the doctrines and opinions, with re- 


gard to morality and religion, maintained, and taught by 
Socrates, See PHILOSOPHY and PHILOSOPHER. 


By the character of Socrates, left us by the ancients, particu- 


_ larly his ſcholar Plato, Laertius, Oc. he appears to have been 


one of the beſt, and the wiſeſt perſons in all the heathen 
world. —T'o him is aſcribed the firſt introducing of m0 
philoſophy 3 which is what is meant by that popular lay 
Socrates ff called philoſaphy demon from heaven to earth; 1 
is, from the contemplation of the heavens and heave 
bodies, he led men to conſider themſelves, their * not 
ons, opinions, faculties, duties, actions, &c. See MOR 
LITY, ETHICKsS, &c. | ; 
While young, he was exceedingly fond of e _ 
ledge, as he witneſſes of himſelf in Plato: but in vo 
age, he caſt aſide this part of philoſophy as obey . 
tain, impracticable, and even uſeleſs and 6 wa z 
applied himſelf wholly to moral or active philoſophy. _ 
It was he, firſt, who when all the other philoſophers ry 
they knew all things, owned, ingenuouſly, he knew 5 ether 
but this, that he knew nothing. Which Pyrrho, o 


| SOT 


philoſophy, improved on, 1 
ew nothing 1555 pn this, that he-knew nothing. if Yet 
an anſwer of the oracle, it was pronounced; Ard pa- rau 
in an eg. That Socrates was the wiſeſt of all men. 
Se PYRRHONTAN, ACADEMY and SCEPTIC.. ' + | 
5 was accuſed by Anytus, Melitus . three per- 
ſons whoſe hatred he had incurred, by his ſevere declamati- 
"avainſt the poets, 
nd the third an actor. 
d the Athenian youth, and broached new ſuperſti- 


of the ſceptic | 


ons aga 
were, 4 
corrupte 


tions. He lemne 
as we are told by Quintilian. 


After his death, his fellow citizens repented to that degree, 


e gymnaſia, courts of juſtice, &c. were all ſhut up; 
rr 2 to death, Anytus baniſhed, and a ſtatue erected 
tes. | 
cs nothing himſelf ;- yet almoſt all the Grecian ſets 
of philoſophers refer their origin to hiFdiſcipline ; particu- 
larly the Platoniſts, Peripateticks; Academicks, Cyrenaicks, 
Stoicks, &c.—But the greateſt part of his philoſophy, we 
have in the works of Plato. See PLATONISM fee alſo 
ACADEMIC, PERIPATETIC, STOIC, c. 1 2% 
SODALES Auguſtales. See the article . LES, 
R, or SODER, We 1 F 3 OLDER. 
505 ERING, | Tee the articles SOLDERING. 
SODOMY, the unnatural crime of buggery; thus called 
from the city of Sodom, which was deſtroyed by fire for the 
ſame. See BUGGERY, | 
The Levitical laws adjudged thoſe guilty of this execrable 
evil to death, Lev. xvili. 22, 23. xx. I5, 16; and the civil 
law aſſigns the ſame puniſhment. Our laws alſo make it felony, 
SOFA, in the eaſt, a kind of alcove, raiſed half a foot above 
the floor of a chamber, or other apartment; and eſteemed 
the place of ſtate, where viſitors of diſtinction are re- 
ceived, 
Among the Turks, the whole floor of their ſtate-rooms is 
covered with a kind of tapeſtry, and on the window-ſide is 
raiſed a ſofa or ſopha, laid with a kind of matraſs, covered 
with a carpet much richer than the other, —On this carpet 
the Turks are ſeated, both men and women, like the taylors 
in England, croſs-legged, leaning againſt the wall which is 
bolſtered with velvet, ſattin or other ſtuff, ſuitable to the 
ſeaſon. Here they eat their meals ; only laying a ſkin over 
the carpet, to ſerve as a table-cloath, and a round wooden 
board over all, covered with plates, &c. 
The ambaſſadors of France ſtood out a long while, and re- 
fuſed to viſit the grand vizier, unleſs he would receive them 
on the ſofa: at length he granted them the /afa. 
SOFEE. See the article Soy HI. 
SOFFITA *, SoFF1rT, or SOFIT, in architecture, any tim- 
ber cieling, formed of croſs beams, or flying cornices ; the 
ſquare compartiments, or pannels whereof are inriched with 
ſculpture, painting, or gilding. | 3 
*The word is Italian, and ſignifies the ſame with the Latin, 
lacunar and laquear; with this difference, that /acunar is 
uſed for any _— with ſquare, hollow pannels, called 
lacus ; and laquear for compartiments interlaced with plat- 


* 


bands, after the manner of knots or Jaguei. 


Such are thoſe we ſee in the baſilics and palaces of Italy, in | 


the apartments at Luxembourg, at Paris, &c.—See' Tab. 
Archit. fig. 10. See alſo CIELING. | 

SOFFITA, or SOFFIT, is alſo uſed for the under ſide or face 
of an architrave; and more particularly for that of the co- 
rona or larmier, which the ancients called lacunar, the 
French plafond, and we uſually, drip. See Praronp, 
LARMIER, Oc. | 7” 
It is inriched with compartiments of roſes; and in the Do- 
ric order has 18 drops, diſpoſed in three ranks, ſix in each, 
placed to the right of the guttz, at the bottom of the tri- 
glyphs. See Gurræ, Doric, ARCHITRAVE, &c, 

SO FI, or Sor HI. See the article Sop nr, ; 

SOFIT. See the article SoFFiT.” * 

SOFT pulſe, PULSE, 

SOFT roe, the ma Rog. 

Sor T ſoap, - SOAP, Ec | 

dOFTENING, in painting, the mixing and diluting of 
colours with the bruth, or pencil. See CoLouR. 
To Leer deſigns in black and white, 
&c. ſignifies to weaken the teint. | 
To ſoften a portrait, according to Felibien, is to change 
ſome of the ſtroaks, and give a greater degree of ſweetneſs 
and ſoftneſs to the air thereof, which before had ſomethin g 
rough and harſh in it. —_ = e 

dOIL, Sor uu, in agriculture and gardening, denotes earth, 
or ground, conſidered with regard to the quality of its mould, 
for the production and growth of vegetables. See Ear TH, 
MouuD, VEGETA BLE, c. | ECD 
Mr. Bradley reduces all fails to three heads, or kinds, viz. 
ſand, ham, or mother-earth, and clay. 5 . 

ravels and all the open ſoils, Ul we come at loam, are 
of the ſandy race ; and the binding earths, from loam down 
to the ſtiffneſs of chalk, may be ranged under the clay kind. 
ee SAND and CL x. f | 


m, or mother-carth, is the medium between the two, 
Vor. II, 6 | 


made with the pen, 


when he faid he] 


of which number two of the firſt | 
His accuſation was, that he | 


was condemned to drink cicuta, by 281 votes, | 


: 
| 
j 
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and includes all the intermediate Kinds. Ste LoaAM; 
Each of theſe ſoils tends alike to vegetation; and each ha9 
its ſalts proper thereto ; but in different proportions: a peck 


of clay having twice as much-falts in it as the fame quantity 


of loam; and four times as much as ſancg. F 
Now, it is found to be the ſalts or juices of the „il, not 
the earth itſelf, that plants are fed and ſubſiſted by. For in 
many experiments of vegetation, where plants of fifteen or 
twenty pound weight have beeri produced, there has been no 


ſenſible diminution in the weight-of the earth. See VE GE- 


TATION, 5 | 
Hence, at firſt ſight, it might ſeem, that clay were the moſt 
proper, and ſand the leaſt proper ſoil to promote the growth 
of plants; which is contrary to experience. The reaſon is, 
that the parts of clay being cloſe wrought together, do not 
ſo eaſily give out their ſalts; nor can the tender fibres of 
many plants make their way through it, in ſeareh of their 
food. But if its parts be well opened, by digging and break- 
ing it into very ſmall pieces, and thoſe parts be kept open 


by a mixture of ſome ſharp ſand, or other like matter, that 


author adds, we ſhall ſee the effects of its vigour. Sand, on 
the other hand, giving its ſalts readily, puts forth its plants 
very early, and will make them germinate a full month 
ſooner than clay; but as it is haſty, it is ſoon ſpent. The 
ſun's warmth calls up all its ſalts early in the ſpring, and 
there is but little left for them to ſubſiſt long on, if the heat 
continue. , YO -7 Yoni oy mein 

Each kind has its peculiar plants, which will not grow in 
the other; but the peculiat plants of both the other two will 
grow in loam, as partaking equally: of the qualities of both. 
Loam, then; muſt be allowed the beſt and moſt beneficial 


ſoil, where it can be had: and where it cannot, if, by a 


mixture of other earths, we can make a compoſt to reſem- 
ble it; we have more to expect from it, eſpecially in planta- 
tions of durable trees, than from a. compoſition of dung or 
other forcing ingredients, which, like exceſs of high intem- | 
perate foods and liquors, though they give a haſty growth, 
et make the thing ſhort-lived. The compoſition or foil 
— meant, is equal quantities of ſand and clay well mixed. 
See CoMpOST; ſee alſo HoT-BE D/. 
Generally, a mixture of two of three ſoils, is better than any 
ſimple ſoil; eſpecially where the hot and dry are mixed with 
the cold and moiſt. Clay laid on ſand or gravel, or ſand on 
clay, is the better manure, See MAN URINð G. | 
But it is not the nature of the ſoil alone; but its depth is alſo 
to be regarded, and what ſo: is underneath, For the beſt 


fail, if it be not above a foot deep, and lie on a ſtiff clay, or 


hard cold ſtone, is not ſo fertile as a leaner ſoil of greater 
depth, or lying on a warm lime-ftone, ſand or gravel, 
through which the ſuperfluous moiſture may deſcend, and 
not ſtagnate on the clay or ſtone, to chill the roots of plants, 
Indeed, regard is to be had to the climate; for even in Eng- 
land, cold, moiſt clays are more fruitful in the ſouth than 
the north. „ V 

Some general rules with feſpect to „eilt, are as follow. 

1». All land that moulders to duſt with froſt, with all forts 

of warm lands, black mould, yellow clay, (if not too wet) 

and that turns black after rain, are good for corn. 

20. Lands bringing forth large trees and weeds, black-thorn, 

thiſtles, rank graſs, &c.. generally prove fruitful. 

3. dtraw-berries, betony, thyme, &c. give indication to 
wood; and camomile to a mould diſpoſed for corn.' 

4. All land that binds after froſt and rain, and turns white 
and full of worms, that .is extreamly moift, bears holly, 
yew, box, broom, heath, moſs, Ac. is of a cold temperature, 
5%. Black, dun and yellow ſand, and hot, ſtony gravel, are 

generally unfruitful. See GARDEN, ORCHARD, Sc. 


SOIT fart comme il eft defire, be it done as it is deſired: a 


8 


form uſed when the king gives the royal aſſent to a private 
bill preferred in parliament, See Ass ENT and PARLIA- 


SO K, Sok E, Soc, in ancient cuſtoms. See Soc. 


The word is ſometimes alſo uſed for the privilege of tenants 
excuſed from cuſtomary impoſitions. 4 

Alſo, for a quit- rent, or payment made to the lord by his 
tenant, for acting in quality of ſoc-man or freeholder. See 
Soc Ack. e 
The rent-gatherer in the /, or ſehen, was called ſoke- 
reeve. See RRE VF. | 33-1 


OL, in muſic, the fifth note of the gammut : ut; re, mi, 


fa, ſol, la. See Nor E, GammurT and Music. 


SoL , or Sov, fhilling, a French coin, of billon, i. e. copper 


with a little ſilver mixed; equal to twelve deniers, or French 


. pence; and the 20th part of the livre, or pound. See 


SHILLING ; ſee alſo DENIER and Lives. © 
*The word is formed from the Latin, ſolidus, ſhilling.” | Bodin 
is miſtaken, when he derives it 4 /o/e, by reaſon of the ſun 
ſtruck on it. F SET 1 
The French ſo! is now worth upwards of an. Engliſh half- 
nny, or the 23d part of. an Engliſh ſhilling, See Corn, 
ENNY, Cc. 


The ſ was firſt ſtruck on the f ot of 12 deniers tournois, 
, Whence it was alſo called doyzain, a name it ſtill retains, 


though its ancient value be changed; the % having 


been 
ſince 
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ſince augmented by three deniers, and ſtruck with a pun- | 


chion of a flower de lys, to make it current for 15 deniers. 
Soon after, the old /ols were coined over again, and both 
old and new indifferently made current for 15 deniers.— 
In 1709, the value of the ſame ſols was raiſed to 18 deniers. 
Towards the latter end of the reign of Louis XIV. the 
als of 18 deniers were again lowered to 15, where they 
now ſtand, | * | 
The Dutch have alſo two kinds of /z/s: the one of filver, 
called '/ols de gros, and likewiſe /chelling : the other of cop- 

r, called alſo ſtuyver. 
In old authors we read of gold ls, which were different at 


different times. In the time of the Salic law, the gold /o/ 


was forty deniers; and thus it continued till the time of 


king Pepin, when it was reduced to twelve.—Some have 
alſo imagined, that the French had anciently filver = 

So L, in aſtrology, c. ſignifies the fun, -S9/ in aries, &c, 

UN. 

SoL, ſun, in chymiſtry, is gold; thus called from an opinion, 
that this metal is, in a particular manner, under the influ- 
ence of that luminary. See GoLD. | 
What ſhould have been the principal inducement of tor- 


turing this metal, with ſo much violence, to obtain from 


it ſome medicinal virtues, Dr, Quincy obſerves, is not eaſy 
to be gueſſed ; unleſs it was to keep up the authority of an 
ill-deſerved regard, and a jealouſy, that they could not be 
well in the common opinion for phyſicians, who could not 
do extraordinary things in their profeſſion with a metal, 


which had ſuch a prodigious influence on other accounts. | 


Many, indeed, there have been, who have honeſtly oppoſed 
this artifice ; but the contrary ſide has a long time prevailed, 
and to ſuch a degree, that this metal itſelf has not only been 
transformed into all the ſhapes imaginable for medicinal pur- 
poſes; but even its name has been transferred to do honour 
to, and enhance the price of many other worthleſs prepa- 
rations, that bore any reſemblance to its ſenſible qualities, 
Hence many tinctures of a yellow colour, are preſently the 
golden tincture of ſomething or other. 

Mot, indeed, acknowledge, that gold in ſubſtance, or re- 
duced into the ſmalleſt particles by the hammer, as in the 
leaf-gold, is not digeſtible in the ſtomach, ſo as to be tranſ- 
mitted into the blood, and be of any efficacy there. But 
there are nevertheleſs, many, who are confident of its do- 
ing extraordinary matters, if reduced into a powder, by 


amalgamation with mercury, and by evaporating the mer- | 


cury afterwards, : 
Zacutus Lufitanus, is one of the ſmarteſt pleaders on this 
fide the controverſy, againſt Muſa, Picus Mirandola and 
Platerus; who, beſides many inſtances of its efficacy, urges 
the authority of Avicen, Serapion, Geber and many of the 
Arabian phyſicians, with thoſe of other countries, and of 
later date. Quercetan, Schroder, Zwelfer and Etmuller, 
with many other more modern, practical phyſicians, fell 
into the ſame opinion, But which ſide ſoever is in the 
right, the preſent practice rejects all pretenſions to medi- 
cine from it. | 

SOL, in the hermetical philoſophy ſignifies ſulphur. See Su- 
PHUR. 

| Sor, in heraldry, denotes or; the golden colour in the arms 
of ſovereign princes. See OR and METAL, 

SOLAR, ſomething belonging to the ſun. See SUN, 

2.0 7 ſay, SOLAR fire, in contradiſtinction to culinary fire. 
ce FIRE. 


SOLAR civil month ; MonTH, 
SOLAR cycle, TOO the articles} on 


SOLAR eclipſe, is a privation of the light of the ſun, by the | 


interpoſition of the opake body of the moon. See Ec LIPSE. 
SOLAR month, MonTH. 
SOLAR riſing, gee the ani) dae, 
 SoLaR ſpots, 8 Srors. 

SOLAR /y/tem, the order and diſpoſition of the ſeveral heaven- 
ly bodies, which revolve round the ſun as the centre'of their 
motion, viz. the planets, primary and ſecundary, and the 
comets, For a ſcheme of the ſolar /y/kem, ſee SYSTEM. 

The SOLAR year, conſiſts of 365 days, 5 hours, 49 minutes; 
in oppoſition to the lunar year, which only conſiſts of 354 
— See YEAR. | 4 
The ſolar. year, is either tropical; or ſiderial. = 

SOLAR tropical year, is the ſpace of time, wherein the ſun 
returns again to the ſame „ r or ſolſtitial point; 
which is always equal to 365 days, 5 hours, and about 49 
minutes. 7 

SOLAR ſiderial year, is the ſpace wherein the ſun comes back 
to any particular, fixed ſtar ; which is about 365 days, 8 
hours, and 9 minutes. See SIDERIAL, &c. | 

SOLDAN. See the article SULTAN. . 

SOLDER *, SoppER, or SoDER, a metallic or mineral 
compoſition, uſed in ſoldering or joining together other me- 
tals. See SOLDERING, | 

The word is formed from the French, ſcudare, of the Latin, 
ſolidare, to ſtrengthen. | | 
Salders are made of gold, ſilver, copper, tin, biſmuth, and 
lead ; always obſerving, that in the compoſition, there be 
ſome of the metal to be /aldered, mixed with ſome higher 
and finer metals. | 


Goldſmiths uſually make four kinds of „.li 


SOLDERING, or SODDERING, among mechanicks, the 


SOLDIER *, a military man, liſted to ſerve a prince or 


at his own expence, and of his own accord, See Vassal, 


Band of SOLDIERS. See the article Ba np, 
SOL 


| Vegenere takes them to have been more than common fold: 


SOLECISM *, Sorogcisuus, in grammar, a groß in, 


Jugation, or ſyntax. 


2 22 with bis hand. Ablanc. 


grammaticꝭ loqui.—Balthaſar Stolberg has a Latin * * 


SOLEIL.—Omnbre de Sor E11. See the article nas 0 

SOLEMN, Soi ENNIS, e, wi ju 

pomp, ceremony and expence,— I hus we fay, ſolemn 
ſelemn funerals, ſelemn games, &c. 
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eight; where, to ſeven parts of ſilver there ;, . Sade of 
cOpper. Solder of fix, where only a "ry OY 0 brag 4 
der of be Pope any 2 three. It is the min Sn 
r in the ſolder that makes raiſed pla of c 
han fat. Abe plate always come cheaper 
The folder uſed by plumbers, is made of | 
to one of block-tin. Its goodneſs is 2 2 of lead 
and pouring the bigneſs of a erown- piece * = ung it, 
if good, there will ariſe little, bright, ſhinins fla, le; for, 
See PLUUM BEX... S lars therein, 
The ſolder for copper is made like that o 
only, with copper and tin: for very wy og bers; 
of tin, they ſometimes uſe a quantity of ſilver. 82 a0 
Fa.. „ Cop. 
Saller for tin, is made of two thirds of tin, and 
lead; but where the work is any thing delicat ada 
gan-pipes, where the juncture is ſcarce diſce 
made of one part of tin glaſs, and three 
The duke of Fl ail 
The duke of Florence's nail, anciently {6 
as being half iron and half gold, when as tho © Mnired, 
were deemed irreconcileable ; was joined by a kind An 
made by Turneiſſer, an ingenious chymiſl of Ven folder 
ſecret whereof, was never diſcovered till publiſheg 4 
chenius. The ſolder is nothing but a little copper or y Ta. 
vitriol put between the gold and the iron. For — 
the great acidity of the gold, reduces the iron into * 
or ruſt, when the two are applied immediately Ae 
another; but this inconvenience is removed, b the e 
poſition of a little copper, be it in the ſmalleſt 3 
imaginable. ” Panſy 


& as in Or- 
rnible, it ig 
parts of pewter. 


joining and faſtening together of two pieces of 

—_ or of two different metals, by the fake Ne: 
cation of ſome metallic compoſition on the extremities f 
the metals to be joined, See SoL.DER. | 8 
Goldſmiths /o/der with gold, ſilver and braſs or Copper mixed 
together: plumbers with lead and tin. SeePLumgzzy 2 
Copper is uſually ſaldered with tin; ſometimes, according to 
the work, with a mixture of copper and filver,[p the fl 
dering of all theſe metals, they generally uſe borax in po- 
der, and ſometimes roſin. 
As to iron, it is ſufficient that it be heated red-hot; and the 
two extremities, in this ſtate, hammered together.—By this 
means they become incorporated together. See BRAT INC. 


ſtate, in conſideration of a certain daily pay, See Miz. 
TAR V. r ; 

*The word is formed from the Italian, 6/dato, and that from 
the Latin, Far ng or ſalidata, of folidus, the ſolde, or pay: 
though Paſquier chuſes to derive it from the old Gauliſ 2 
doyer, a ſoldier; and Nicod from ſoldurius. See Sor puzll. 

The /oldier is he who takes pay; the vaſſal he who is oblig- 
ed to ſerve at his own expences; the volunteer he who ſerves 
Caper, &c. 

Du Cange obſerves, that the ancient ſoldiers were not to be 
ſhort of five foot and a half; and that this meaſure was 
called incoma, or incomma. 
URII, in antiquity, a kind of military clients, or 
retainers to the great men in Gaul, particularly Aquitania; 
mentioned by Cæſar. See SOLDIER, 

The /o/durii were people, who ſhared all the good and il 
fortune of their patrons; to whom, if any diſaſter happen. 
ed, they either underwent the very ſame, or killed them- 
ſelves: and Cæſar aſſures us, that no one had ever bern 
known to refuſe the alternative, Lib. III. de Bel. Gal. 


ers; and even Gentlemen in penſion, or appointment. —f. 
thenæus calls them cuvzroflyyoucrre;, 9. d. dying together, d 
with their maſters. * 


propriety in ſpeech, . contrary to the uſe of language, and 
the rules of grammar, either in reſpect of declenſion, cotr 


* The word is Greek, on,, derived from the 42 
people of Attica, who being tranſplanted to Cilicia, dul ti 

| purity of their ancient tongue, and became ridiculous t 
Athenians for their improprieties therein. 2 

An actor on the Roman theatre having made a wrong & 
ture, the audience immediately cried out, he had comm 


Soleci/ms,. on ſome occaſions, are rdonable : inpetrata 
a ratione ut peccare.ſuavitatis cauſa liceret: \auge la ef 1 
quently repeating that of Quintilian; aliud ff Latine, dus 


tie dt 


the /oleci/ms and barbariſms falſely attributed 0 


3 See BARBARISM.. | 


Sce FEAST, 


FUNERAL, Cc. £0188 


3 


\ 
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in law, ſignifies ſomething, authentic, or that is 
8055 wks iu all Ne for malities. See AUTHENTIC. 


cloathed in : e e ke cs be 4 
ment, in the civil law, is to be atteſted by ſeven 
50 un Hr ſcaled with their ſeals. See TESTAMENT, 


age, is that performed in one's own pariſh- 

cole rt 1 publication of the bans, and in preſence of 
233 See MARRIAGE. _ PEI 

gout acceptance. See the article ACCEPTANCE; | 

SOLE E-TEN ANT, in law, he or ſhe, who holds lands 

1 in his or her own right, without any other perſon 
8 4 See TEN AVT. | e 

ee If a man and his wife hold land for their lives, the 
0 ande to their ſon; here, the man dying, the lord ſhall 
7 heriot, becauſe he dies not ſole-tenant. 

50 LEUS, in anatomy, a muſcle called alſo gaſtrocnemius in- 
lune. dee Tab. Anat. (Myol.) fig. 1. . 67. fig. 2. n. 49. 
fig. b. u. 42, See alſo GASTROCNEMIUS, 

<OL-FA-IN G, in muſick, the naming and pronouncing of 
the ſeveral notes of a ſong, by the ſyllables /, fa, la, &c. 
in learning to ſing it. See NoTE and Mvus1IC. 

Of the ſeven notes in the ſcale, ut, re, mi, fa, fot, la, ft; 
only four are in uſe among us, viz. fa, ſol, la, mi, Their 
office is principally in ſinging: that by applying them to 
every note of the ſcale, it may not only be pronounced 
more eaſily ; but chiefly, that by them, the tones and ſemi- 
tones of the natural ſcale, may be better marked out and 
diſſtinguiſhed. See SCALE and Gau Mur. 
This deſign is obtained by the four 3 fa, fot, la, mi; 
thus, from f@ to /ol is a tone; alſo from ſ to la, and fron 
/a to mi, without diſtinguiſhing the greater or leſſer tone; 
but from la to fa, alſo from mi to fa, is a ſemi-tone. 
If, then, theſe be applied in this order, fa, ſol, la, fa, ſol, 
la, mi, fa, &c. they expreſs the natural ſeries from c; and 
if that be to be repeated to a ſecond or third oftave, we ſee 
by them how to exprels all the different orders of tones and 
ſemi-tones in the diatonic ſcale; and ſtill above u, will 
ſtand fa, ſol, la; and below it, the ſame reverſed, Ia, ſel, 
2; and one ni is always diſtant from another by an octave ; 
which cannot be ſaid of any of the reſt, becauſe after mi 
aſcending; comes always fa, fel, la, fa, which are repeated 
invertedly; deſcending. 
To conceive the uſe of this: it is to be remembered, that 
the firſt thing in teaching to ling, is to make one raiſe a 
ſcale of notes by tones and ſemi-tones to an octave, and de- 
ſcend again by the ſame notes, and then to riſe and fall by 
greater intervals, at a leap, as a third, fourth, fifth, Oc. 
And to do all this, by beginning at notes of different pitch. 
— Then, theſe notes are repreſented by lines and ſpaces, to 
which thoſe ſyllables are applied, and the learner taught to 
name each line and ſpace, by its reſpective ſyllable ; which 
makes what we call /ol-fa-ing z the uſe whereof is, that 
while they are learning to tune the degrees and intervals of 
ſound, expreſſed by notes ſet on lines and ſpaces ; or learn- 
ing a ſong, to which no words are applied; they may do it 
the better, by means of an articulate ſound : but, chiefly, 
that by knowing the degrees and intervals expreſſed by theſe 


notes. See SILN GING. | 
Mr. Malcolm obſerves, that the practice of fol-fa-ing, com- 
mon as It is, is very uſeleſs and inſignificant, either as to the 
underſtanding or practiſing of muſic; yet exceedingly per- 
plexing: the various applications of the ſeveral names, ac- 
cording to the various ſignatures of the clef, are enough to 
perplex any learner: there being no leſs than 72 different 
ways of applying the names /o/, fa, &c. to the lines and 
| ſpaces of a particular ſyſtem. See SCALE, 
| SOLID, in phyficks, a body whoſe minute parts are connect- 
| ed together, fo, as not to give way, or ſlip from each other 
upon the ſmalleſt impreſſion. See SOLIDITY. 
The word is uſed in this ſenſe, in contradiſtinction to fluid. 
See FLUID, FLUIDITY, and FIRMNEss. 
Atmoſphere of SoL ID bodies, See ATMOSPHERE, 
For the laws of gravitation of So L1Ds immerged in fluids ſpe- 


VITY and FLUID. OP | | 
To find the ſpecific gravity of 801 1s, and its ratio to that of 
fluids; ſee SPECIFIC gravity. | 


1 For the laws of the reſiſtance of So1.1Ds moving in fluids; ſee | 
5 RESISTANCE, | | | | 

SOLID, in geometry, is a magnitude endued with three di- 
of menſions; or extended in length, breadth and depth. See 
1 Diukxs To. WA | 


Hence, as all bodies have theſe three dimenſions, and no- 
thing but bodies; ſalid and body are frequently uſed indiſcri- 
minately, See Bop v. | 5 
A ſelid is terminated, or contained under one or more planes 
or ſurfaces; as a ſurface is under one or more lines. See 
WRFACE and LINE, . IS 
From the cireumſtances of the terminating lines, /olids be- 
, ome divided into regular and itregular. es 
War SOLIDS, are thoſe terminated by regular and equal 
Planes, See REGULAR, | 

Under this claſs come the tetrasdron, hexasdron or cube, 

edron, dodecatdron and icoſiedron, See TETRAE- 


ſyllables, they may more readily know the true diſtance of | 


_ cifically either lighter or heavier than the /olids; ſee Gr a- 


SOL 


Irregular SOLiDs, are all ſuch as do not come under the defi- 
nition of regular ones. Such are the ſphere, cylinder, cone, 
parallelogram, priſm, pyramid, parallelepiped, Cc. See 
SPHERE, CYLINDER, Con E, Se. 8 

The geneſes, properties, ratio's, conſtructions, dimenſions, 
Sc. of the ſeveral ſolidt, regular and irregular, ſpherical, 
elliptical, conical, &c. ſee under each reſpective article. 

Meaſure of a SOLID. See the article Me AsUuU Rn. 

Cubature, or cubing of a SOLID, is the ineaſuring of the ſpace 
comprehended under a ſclid, i. e. the ſolidity or ſelid con- 
tent thereof. See CBA TUR E and SoL I1DIT v. 

SOLID F the leaſt reſiſtance. See RESISTANCE. 

SOLID angle, is that formed by three or more plain angles 
meeting in a 1 See AN GLE. — Or more ſtrictly, a 

ſolid angle, as B, (Tab. Geometry, fig. 30.) is the inclination 
of more than two lines, AB, BC, BF, which concur in 
the fame point B, and are in different planes; 

Hence, for ſalid angles to be equal, it is neceſſary they be 
contained under an equal number of equal planes, diſpoſed 
in the ſame manner. | 
And as ſolid angles are only diſtinguiſhable by the planes 
under which they are contained ; and as planes thus equal, 
are only diſtinguiſhable by compreſence, they are ſimilar ; 
and conſequently ſimilar ſclid angles are equal, and vice 
verſa. See SIMILAR, | 
The ſum of all the plain angles conſtituting a ſclid angle, is 
always leſs than 3609 ; otherwiſe they would conſtitute the 
plane of a circle, and not a ſolid, See ANGLE. 

Like ny figures, See the article LI KE. 

SOLID baſtion, 2 BAS TH 10N. - 

SOLID - na $ we oy EIN Locus. 

SOLID foot. See the article Foor. 

SOLID numbers, are thoſe which ariſe from the multiplication 
of a plain number, by any other whatſoever, 

Thus 18 is a ſolid number made of 6 (which is plain) multi- 
plied by 3; or of 9 multiplied by 2. See NUMBER and 
SIMILAR. 

SOLID problem, in mathematieks, is one which cannot be geo- 
metrically ſolved, but by the inter ſection of a circle, and a 
conic ſection; or by the interſection of two other conic ſec- 

tions, beſides the circle. 

Thus, to deſcribe an iſoſceles triangle on a given right line, 
whoſe angle at the baſe, ſhall be triple to that at the vertex ; 
is a ſolid problem, reſolved by the interſection of a parabola 
and a circle, See PROBLEM; 

SOLID theorem. See the article THEOREM. 


SOL 1D. phoſphorus LS. PHosP HORUS, 
SOLID ſulphur, See en SULPHUR. 


SOLIDITY, in phyſicks, a property of matter or body, 
whereby it excludes every other body from the place itſelf 
poſſeſſes. See SOLID, + 
Solidity is a property common to all bodies, whether ſolid, 
or fluid. See MATTER.—lt is uſually called impenetrability ; 
but /olidity expreſſes it beſt ; as carrying fomewhat more of 
politive with it than the other, which is a negative idea. 
dee IMPENETRABILITY. 

The idea of ſolidity, Mr. Locke obſerves, ariſes: from the 


_- reſiſtance we find one body make to the entrance of another 


into its own place. —Solidity, he adds, ſeems the moſt exten- 
live property of body; as being that whereby we conceive it 
to fill ſpace: it is diſtinguiſhed from mere ſpace, by this lat- 
ter not being capable of reſiſtance or motion. See SPACE. 
It is diſtinguiſhed from hardneſs, which is only a firm 
coheſion of the ſolid parts, ſo as they may not eaſily change 
their ſituation; See HARDN Ess. 

The difficulty of changing ſituation, gives no more ſolidity 


to the hardeſt body than the ſofteſt ; nor is a diamond a jot 


more ſolid than water.—By this we diſtinguiſh the idea 
of the extenſion of body, from that of the extenſion of 
. ſpace: that of body, is the continuity or coheſion of ſolid, 
ſeparable, moveable parts; that of ſpace, the continuity 


SION, | 
The Carteſians, however, will, by all means, deduce ſelidi- 
ty, or, as they call it, impenetrability, from the nature of 
extenſion; and contend, that the idea of the former, is 
contained in that of the latter; and hence argue againſt a 
vacuum. — Thus, ſay they, one cubic foot of extenſion can- 
not be added to another, without having two cubic feet of 
extenſion; for each has in itſelf, all that is required to con- 
ſtitute that magnitude. And hence they conclude, that eve- 
ry part of ſpace is ſolid, or impenetrable; inaſmuch as of its 
own nature it excludes all others. But the concluſion is falſe, 
and the inſtance they give follows from this, that the parts 
of ſpace are immoveable; not from their being impenetrable 
or ſolid, See Vacuum, PLENUM, Oe. 
SOLIDITY, in geometry, the quantity of ſpace contained in 
a ſolid body; called alſo the ſolid content, and the cube 
thereof. See CUBATURE, 
The ſalidity of a cube, priſm, cylinder, or parallelepiped, is 
had by multiplying its baſis into its height, See Cu BE, 
Pr1sM, CYLIN DER, Sc. | 
The ſolidity of a L or cone, is had by multiplying ei- 
c 


, DRON, Cusz, &c, 


ther the whole baſe into a third part of the height; or the 
| whole 


of unſolid, inſeparable, immoveable parts. See ExrEN - 
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whole height into a third part of the baſe, See PVRA- 


MID and CONE. | | 

To find the SOLIDITY of any irregular body,—Put the body in 
2 hollow parallelepiped, and pour water or ſand upon it, 
and note the height of the water or ſand A B (Tab. Geome- 
try, fig. 32.) then, taking out the body, obſerve at what 
height the water. (or ſand when levelled) ſtands, as A C. 
Subtract A C from A B; the remainder will be BC. Thus 


is the irregular: body reduced to a parallelepiped, whoſe baſe | 
is FCGE; and altitude BC. To find the ſolidity where- 


of, ſee PARALLELEPIPED. | 
Suppoſe, e. gr. A B to be 8, and AC, 5; then will BC be 

3: ſuppoſe again, DB, 12, DE, 4; then will the ſelidity 

of the irregular body be found 144. 

If the body be ſuch, as that it cannot be well laid in ſuch 
a kind of channel; e. gr. if it be required to meaſure the 
ſolidity of a ſtatue, as it ſtands; a quadrangular priſm or pa- 
rallelepiped is to be framed over it: the reſt as before. 

To find the SOLIDITY of a hollow body. —If the body be not 
comprized in the number of regular bodies; its ſolidity is 
found-as in the preceding problem. If it be a parallelepiped, 
priſm, cylinder, ſphere, pyramid or cone; the /olidity, firſt 
of the whole body, including the ys then that of the 
cavity, which is ſuppoſed to have the ſame figure with the 
body itſelf, is to be found, according to the reſpective me- 
thods delivered under PARALLELEPIPED, PRISM, Oc. 
Por the latter being ſubtracted out of the former, the re- 
mainder is the ſalidity of the hollow body required. 

80L ID IT, in architecture, is applied both to the conſiſtence 
of the ground whereon the foundation of a building is laid; 
and to a maſſive of maſonary, of extraordinary thickneſs, 
without any cavity within. — The ſolidity of the Egyptian 

pyramids is inconceivable. See PYRAMID. : 

SOLIDS, in anatomy, Sc. denote all the continuous, and 
continent parts of the body; thus called, in oppoſition to 

the fluids or parts contained therein. See Body, PART and 
FL UID, | 
Of the ſolid kind, are the bones, cartilages, ligaments, 
membranes, fibres, muſcles, tendons, arteries, veins, nerves, 
glands, lymphæducts and lacteals. See Bone, CART1- 
L AGE, LIGAMENT, Oe. | | 
Notwithſtanding the great number and appearance of the 

| folids of the body; we find from the microſcope, injections, 
veſicatories, atrophies, &c, that the ſolid parts are exceed- 
ingly ſmall and inconſiderable, in compariſon of the fluids. 
Nay, it is almoſt demonſtrable, from a conſideration of the 
riſe and generation of the veſſels, and the reſolution of the 


greateſt veſſels into their ſmalleſt conſtituent ones, that the | 


whole maſs of ſclids in the body, conſiſts merely of fibres, 
as their common elements. Sec FIBRE and STAMINA. 
In effect, the whole mals of /ol:ds as well as fluids, a minute 
ſtamen or animalcule only excepted, aroſe from a very ſubtile 
fluid colliquament, not unlike the nervous juice; as is ſhewn 
by Malpighi, in his treatiſe de Ouo Incubato. See EGG, 
The white of the egg never nouriſhes, till, from its natural 
thickneſs, it have been brought, by incubation, through in- 
- numetable degrees of fluidity, to become ſubtile enough to 
enter the minute veſicles of the ſtamen or ſeed. The firſt, 
ſoft, tender ſolids ariſing from this ſubtile humour paſs through 
infinite, intermediate degrees, ere they arrive at their utmoſt 
p ſclidity. See GENERATION. 
All the /e/ids, therefore, in our bodies (unleſs wy one will be 
ſo nice as to except the firſt ſtamen) only differ from the flu- 
ids, out of which they ariſe, by their reſt, coheſion and fi- 
gure; and a fluid particle will. become fit to form a part of 
a ſolid, as ſoon as there is a force ſufficient to effect its cohe- 
ſion with the other ſalid parts. See NUTRITION. 
*SOLIDUS. See the article AuREus. | 


SOLILOQUY, SoLILoQUIUM, a reaſoning or diſcourſe, 


which a man holds with himſelf. See MonoLoGut. -- 
Papias ſays, that /oliloguy is properly a diſcourſe by way of 
anſwer to a queſtion that a man has propoſed to himſelf. 
Saliloquies are become very common _—_ on the modern 
ſtage; yet can nothing be more inartificial or more unnatu- 
ral, than an actor's making long ſpeeches. to himſelf, to con- 
vey his intentions, &c. to the audience. 
| Where ſuch diſcoveries are neceſlary to be made, the poet 
ſhould rather take care to.give the dramatic perſons ſuch con- 
fidants, as may neceſſarily ſhare their inmoſt thoughts; by 
which means, they will bo more naturally conveyed to the 
audience. Vet is even this a ſhift, an accurate poet would 
not be found to have occaſion for. | 
The uſe and abuſe of ſalilaguies, is well delivered by the duke 
of Buckingham, in the following lines : 
Soliloquies had need be wery few, 
Extremely ſhort, and ſpoke in paſſion too. 
Our lovers talking to themſelves, for want 
: Of others, make the pit their confidant : 
Nor is the matter mended yet, if thus 
© They truſt a friend, only to tell it us.— 

SOLIS via. See the article VIA. 

SOLITARY, SoT Ir AR Ius, ſomething retired, or in pri- 
vate; remote from the company, or commerce of others of 
the ſame ſpecies, See Mod k, HERuIT, ANACHORET, 
RECLUSE, c. SO 


SOLITARY column, is a column that ſtands alone in 


SOLITARY worm, Sol iu, tænia, or 


S0LITARIES, is alſo a denomination of the 


SOLICITOR, or SoLLICiTor, SOLICIT 


| ( 
SOLUBLE, in medicine, Joſe, or apt to go to ſtool, Se 


SOLUTION, SoLuT1o, in algebra and geometr), & 


4 1 ' 
| % 5 
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lick place; as the Trajan column. See Coon i bob 
worm ſometimes found. in the inteſtines... t tur, is 3 
ways the only one of the kind; as — Which na. 
pylorus, and extending thence, the whole len Thy from the. 
teſtines ; ſo that there is no room for another. Is ke 1 
8 eau. 
of Alcantara, inſtituted in 1676, b mot St. Peter 
when abbot of Notre dam de F 2 is N | Barberini, 
The deſign of their inſtitute is to imitate the ſs, 
tent life of St. Peter of Alcantara keep a ere, peni. 
lence, never open their mouths to any bod bet we fl 
employ their time wholly in ſpiritual exerciſes "Tu hes; 
temporal concerns to a number of maids, who h cave the 
cular VO ' a 3 part of the monaſter ps 1. 
ways go bare-footed, without ſandals, gi oo al 
a thick cord, and wear no linen, » gird themſelves With 
SOLITAURILIA, in antiquity, See SUOVETAUR 
LIA, 


ſon employed to follow, and take care of . * 
uits 


depending in courts of law, orseguity ; 

only to. nobility, whoſe e om BA = erh allowed 
now frequently uſed to others, to the 8 oo, but 
champarty, and maintenance. See Ar roku er of 

The king has a SOLICITOR general, who holds his ff 
patent, during the king's pleaſure.— The attorne Pe 
and he, had anciently a right to their writs of Fa ede. 
ſit in the lords houſe on ſpecial occaſions, till the 1 omg to 
ſince which, they have almoſt conſtantly-been rhe, . l. 
bers of the houſe of commons. | "Ns 
The /olicitor general has the care and conce ; 
the Bug affairs, and hath fees for pleading be managing 
fees ariſing by patents, c. He hath his attendance 0 * 
privy council; and the attorney general, and he en 
anciently reckoned among the officers of the Fey Bag 
_ ag audience, and come within the bar in all other 

SOLICITATION F gravity, 5 

SOLICITATION > ew þ FSJ Pazacenrac, 

SOLSTICE, Sorsrirruu, in aſtronomy, 

the ſun is in one of the ſolſtitial points; that is, when he ! 

at his greateſt diſtance from the equator, which is 23 de yh 
and a half: thus called, becauſe he then appears to fand fil 
and not to change his place in the degrees of the zodiac. 
any way: an appearance Owing to the obliquity of our 
ſphere, and which thoſe who live under the equator are 

2 to. See SOLSTITIAL and Poli Ns. 
he ſolſtices are two, in each year; the &/tival or 

td, and the hyemal or der. ſolſtice, 7 n on 

The ſummer SOLSTICE, is when the ſun is in the tropic of 
cancer; which is on the 11th of June; when he makes 
the longeſt day. See TROPIC and Day, 

The winter SOLSTICE, is when he enters the firſt degree of- 
capricorn; which is on the 11th of December; when he 
begins to return towards us, and makes the ſhorteſt day. 
This is to be underſtood, as in our northern hemiſphere; for 
in the ſouthern, the ſun's entrance into capricorn, makes 
the ſummer ſelſtice, and that into cancer, the winter ſilflice, 
See ECLIPTIC, SUMMER, WINTER, &c. 

SOLSTITIAL: points, are thoſe points of the ecliptic, 
whereby the ſun's aſcent above the equator, and his deſcent 
below it, are terminated. See EC LIP TIC, SUN, &c, 
The firſt point, which is in the beginning of the firſt degree 
of cancer, is called the &/tival or ſummer point; and the 
latter, which is in the beginning of the firſt point of capr- 
corn, the winter point, See SOLSTICE,—The /alftitial punts 

are diametrically oppoſite to each other, See PoINT, 

SoLSTITIAL .colure, is that which paſſes through the ſofitia 
points. See COLURE, | 


nuns of 


the time when 


LAX AT IVI, STOOL, £9. ; _. 
SOLUBLE tartar, is a kind of ſalt 
. boiling eight ounces of cream of tartar, wi 
ſalt of tartar, See TARTAR. | 
SOLVENT, the ſame with diſſolvent. See D15S0LVENT. 
SOLUTIO continui, or SOLUTION of continuity, à term uſe 
by phyſicians, &c. to expreſs a diſorder common to the ſold 
parts of the body, wherein their natural coheſion is ſeparated: 
as by a wound, or other cauſe. See CONTINUUM, oY 
If this happen to a ſimple, ſimilar part of the body; f 
called, ſimply, ſolutio continui.—If to a compound, ot 4 
nical part, it acquires a particular denomination, from 
nature of the part, the difference of the cauſe, or the 2 
ner of application; as, a wound, rupture, fracture, 2 i 
Aſure, contuſion, ulcer, | torriſions dilaceration, exfoliation, 
ries, &c. See WouND, 


chymically prepared, . 
four of fixed 


UPTURE, . FRACTURE &. 


anſwering of a queſtion 3 or reſolving any problem pre 
See RESOLUTION, PROBLEM, c. 


The ſalut ion of the problem of the quadrature of la 


cle, and that of the duplicature of the cube, by x 
are held impoſſible. See QUADRATURE al 


d DupLic# 


vob 
3 £0 


SON 


' $01UTI1ON of continuity, in chirurgery. See SoL.UT10 con- 


ſinui. 


v. in phyſicks, the reduction of a ſolid, or firm bo- 
* * 2 Avid Rate, by means of ſome menſtruum. See 
MENSTRUUM. 


Gglutim is frequently confounded with what we otherwiſe call | 


diſſolution 3 but there is a difference. See DIssoL UT ION. 


GLUTION, in chymiſtry, is ſometimes uſed for the analyſis, 


or reduction of a natural body into its chymical principles. 
See PRINCIPLE and ANALYSIS, | 


Tn this ſenſe, ſolution is the ſame with what we otherwiſe call 


reſolution. See RESOLUTION. > 
*OLUTIVE, boeſening, or laxative. See LAXATIVE, 
$0LUTIVE diaprunum. See the article DIA RUN un. 
SOMNAMBULIX, or SoM NAM BU ILON Es, an appellation 
given to people, who walk in their ſleep; more uſually called 
vactambuli. See NoCTAMBULI. 


* The word is formed from the Latin, ſemnus, ſleep, and 1 


„I walk. | 
OMNIFEROUS. See the article SoPoRIFEROUS, 
SOMNOLENT UM coma. See the article Coma. f 
SON, a relative term, applied to a male child, conſidered in 

the relation he bears to his parents. See FATHER. 


daughters of England. See KING. The eldeſt ſor is born 


duke of Cornwal, and created prince of Wales. See PRINCE. | 


The younger /ons are called cadets, See CADET. 
The king of France's children. were anciently called ls, 
and filles de France, ſons and daughters of France ; and the 
grand-children, petits fils, and petites filles de France. At 
preſent, the daughters are called mes-dames, and the grand- 
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eaſy, natural verſes, ſet to a tune, in order to be ſung. See 


SINGING. 


Each ſtanza of a ſong, is called a couplet, See STANZA 
and CoUPLET. | 
The ſeng bears a deal of reſemblance to the madrigal ; and 
more to the ode, which is nothing but a ſeng according to 
the ancient rules. See MADRIGAL and ODE. | 
Its object is uſually either wine or love; whence M. le Brun 
defines a modern ſong, to be either a ſoft and amorous, or a 
briſk and bacchic thought, expreſſed in a few words. 
Indeed, this is to reſtrain it to too narrow bounds; for we 
have devout ſongs, ſatyrical ſongs, and panegyrical ſongs. 
But, be the Jong what it will, the verſes are to be eaſy, na- 
tural, flowing, and to contain a certain harmony, which 


neither ſhocks the reaſon nor the ear; and which unites po- 


etry and muſic agreeably together. | 
Anciently, the only way of preſerving the memory of great 
and noble ations, was, by recording them in /ongs; and in 
America there are ſtill people, who keep their whole hiſtory 
in ſongs. See Drvin. yes 


* 


Sox G, in muſic, is applied in the general, to any ſingle piece 
of muſic, whether contrived for a voice, or inſtrument. See 


| Moste and CoMpPOSIT ION. 
The children of the king of England, are called /ons and | 


A /ong, Mr. Malcolm obſerves, may be compared to an ora- 
tion: for, as in this latter, there is a ſubject, viz. ſome per- 
ſon or thing the diſcourſe is referred to, and which is always 
to be kept in view throughout the whole; ſo, in every truly 
regular and melodious ſong, there is one note which regu- 
lates all the reſt; wherein the /ong begins, and at laſt ends, 
and which is, as it were, the principal matter, or muſical 
ſubject, to be regarded in the whole courſe of the ſong. — 


daughters, mes-demoiſelles de * | 
Natural SoN 2 AST ARD. 
Adoptive Sen, © See the articles ADOPTIVE. T7 ; 
So of God, is a term uſed in various ſenſes, in holy ſcrip- 

ture, as, 19. For the Word, or ſecond perſon in the bleſſed 


trinity; who is thus called, with reſpect to the manner of 


his generation: as being begotten of the Father. See GgE- 
NERATION, G Cc. 
Him, the orthodox believe to be co- eternal, and co- equal 
with the Father; and to have been with him, the eternal 
principle and ſource of the Holy Spirit. See TRINITY, Cc. 
The appellation Son, is applied to him, both before and after 
his incarnation.— Thus we ſay, The Sen of God created the 


world; the Sen of God was incarnate, and lived 33 years on | 


earth, ... h 

20. Several creatures are alſo called Sons F God; not as being 
ſo by nature and. generation, but on divers other accounts. — 
Thus the angels are called ſons of God by Job; in reſpect of 
their creation, -adoption, &c. And great men are called 
fens of Gd in the Pſalms ; as being his lieutenants; or, the 
depolitaries of his authority. Good men, and particularly 
the elect; are alſo called ſons of God, in various places of the 

| facred writings, £ 


Som of man, is: frequently uſed in ſcripture, to ſignify nan; as | 


expreſſing not only the nature of man, but his frailty, 


The expreſſion is very uſual among the Hebrews and Chil- | 


Yeans : Daniel, Ezekiel, and Jeſus Chriſt, are particularly 

thus called ; the firſt once, and the two latter frequently, 

Sometimes, the phraſe ſen 45 man, is alſo uſed for the wicked 

and reprobate: in contradiſtinction to thoſe called ſors f 

God. | Z 

SONATA, SuoNATA, in muſic, a piece or compoſition of 
muſic, wholly executed by inſtruments; and which is, with 
regard to the ſeveral kinds of inſtruments, what the cantata 
is in reſpect of voices. See CANTATA, 
The ſonata, then, is properly a grand, free, humorous com- 
polition, diverſified with a great variety of motions and 
expreſſions, extraordinary and bold ſtrokes, figures, &c. 


And all this purely according to the fancy of the compoſer ; | 


who, without confining himſelf to any general rules of 
counter-point, or to any fixed number or meaſure, gives a 
looſe to his genius, runs from one mode, meaſure, &c. to 
another, as he thinks fit. 5 
We have ſenata's of 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 5 and even 8 parts; 
but uſually they are performed by a ſingle violin, or with two 
violins and a thorough baſs for the harpſicord, and frequent- 
ly a more figured baſs for the baſs-viol, &c. 


There are a thouſand different ſpecies of ſmata's + but the | 


Italians uſually reduce them to three kinds, | 

duonate da chieſa, that is, ſenata's proper for church-muſic, 
which uſually begin with a grave, ſolemn motion, ſuitable 
to the dignity and. ſanctity of the place and the ſervice; 


after which they ſtrike into a briſker, gayer and richer man- 


ner. — Theſe are what they more peculiarly call fonata's. 
Oumate da camera, or ſonata's for the chamber, are properly 
eries's of ſeveral little pieces, for dancing; only compoſed 
1 the ſame tune. — They uſually begin with a prelude, or 
ittle /onata, ſerving as an introduction to all the reſt : after- 
wards come the allemand, pavane, courant, and other ſeri- 
ous dances ; then Jigs, gavots, minuets, chacons, paſlecailles 


and othe irs: n : 
at OE gayer airs; the whole compoſed in the ſame tone 


SONG, 


And, as in the oration, there may be ſeveral diſtinct parts, 
which refer to particular ſubjects, yet muſt they have an evi- 
dent connection with the principal ſubject, whiqh regulates 
the whole; ſo in melody, there may be ſeveral ſub-principal 
ſubjects, to which the different parts of the ſong may belong: 
but theſe are, themſelves, under the influence of the princi- 
pal ſubject, and muſt have a ſenſible connection with it.— 
This principal or fundamental note, is called the key of the 
ſong. See Key. | ; | 
Reſpimſary SONG. See the article RESPONSARY. 
SONNA'*, a book of Mahometan traditions, wherein all the 
orthodox muſſulmen are required to believe. See Ma no- 
METANISM, I RADITION, c. ; 
The word ſignifies, in Arabic, the ſame with ihn in the 
Hebrew, that is, ſecond /aw, or, as the Jews call it, erat 
law. See Misnna. | | 


The adherents to the ſonna are called ſonnites : and as among 
the Jews, there is a ſect of Caraites, who reje& the tradi- 
tions as fables invented by the rabbins; there are alſo ſectaries 
among the Mahometans, called Sh:ites, who reject the tra- 
ditions of the Sonnites; as being only founded on the autho- 


their legiſlator. See CAR AIT E, RanBinisrT, r. 
There is the ſame enmity between the Sonnitef and Shiites, 
as between the rabbiniſt Jews and the Caraites. The Shiites 
reproach the Sonnites with obtruding the dreams of their doc- 
| tors, for the word of God: and the Sonnites, in their turn, 
| treat the Shiites as hereticks, who refuſe to admit the divine 
precepts, have corrupted the Alcoran, &c, ; 
SONNET, Sow ET To, in poetry, a kind of compoſition, 
contained in fourteen verſes, viz. two ſtanza's or meaſures 
of four verſes eath, and two of three ; the eight firſt verſes 
being all in two rhymes, 8 8 8 
The ſonnet is of Italian origin, and Petrarch is allowed to be 
| the father: it is held the moſt difficult and artful of all poe- 
tical compoſitions; as requiring the laſt accuracy, and exact- 
neſs. It is to end with ſome pretty, ingenious thought: the 
cloſe to be particularly beautiful, or the ſennet is naught. 
In Malherb, and ſome other French poets, we meet with 
ſonnets, where the two firſt ſtanza's are not in the ſame 
rhyme ; but they are held irregular ; and, in effect, great 
part of the merit of theſe pieces, conſiſts in a ſcrupulous 
obſervation of the rules. | og 
Ronſard, Malherb, Maynard and Gombaut, have compoſed 
abundance of ſomets ; but among two or three thouſand, 
there are ſcarce two or three worth much, 
Paſquier obſerves, - that du Bellai was the firſt who introduced 
nnets into France. But du Bellai himſelf ſays, that Melin 
de S. Gelais, firſt converted the Italian ſonnets into French. 
SOOP. See the article Soup. | 
SOOT, an earthy, volatile matter, ariſing from wood, coals, 
and other fuel, along with the ſmoak, by the action of fire; 
or, rather, it is the ſmoak itſelf, fixed and gathered on the 
ſides of the chimney, See SMoAK and FIR. 
Scot is found an excellent manure for corn lands, eſpecially 
where the ſoil is cold. See MAnuRING, . 
The dyers make conſiderable uſe of ſoot, for a kind of dun 
colour; which, it is true, has no agreeable ſmell ; but in 
return has the property of ſaving cloaths and other ſtuff, 
from moths. See DvyIN G. | 
SooT of frankincenſe, is the ſmalleſt and fineſt part of the in- 
cenſe, called olibanum, or male incenſe ; burnt after the man- 


— 


k 


r a little compoſition, eonſiſting of ſimple, 


ner of roſin to make lamp- black. See FRANKINCENSE. 
11 B b Dioſcorides 


rity of an apocryphal book, and not derived to them from 


. 


SOP: 


Dioſcorides ſhews how to make a ſet of butter, which has | 
ſeveral uſes in medicine, —The ſt found in the furnaces of 
. glaſs-houſes, is uſed. by painters. | 
SOPE. See the article Soar, 
SOPHIF*, or Sor 1, a title or quality given to the emperor of 
Perſia ; importing as much as wiſe, ſage or philoſopher. 
*The title is by ſome ſaid to have taken its riſe from a young 
ſhepherd thus named, who attained to the crown of Perſia in 
1370: others derive it from the Japhoi or ſages, anciently 
called magi,—Voſlius gives a different account of the word: 
ſephi, in Arabic, he obſerves, ſignifies woo/; and adds, that 
it was applied by the Turks out of derition to the kings of 
Perſia, ever ſince Iſhmael's time, becauſe, according to their 
ſcheme of religion, he is to wear no other covering on his 
head, but an ordinary, red, woollen ſtuff z whence the Per- 
ſians are alſo called kezelbaſchs, q. d. red-heads,—But Bochart 
aſſures us, that /eph7, in the original Perſian language, ſigni- 
fies one that is pure in his religion, and who prefers the ſer- 
vice of God in all things ; and derives it from an order of 
religious, called by the ſame name. Sce Sorhi's. 
The 1722 value themſelves, and with ſome reaſon, of their 
illuſtrious extraction; the race being ſecond to none in the 
ecaſt. They are deſcended in a right line from Houſſein, 
ſecond ſon of Ali, Mahomet's couſin, and Fathima, Maho- 
met's daughter. | | 
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There is no prince in- the world, whoſe authority is more 
abſolute than that of the ſophi of Perſia: his power is not 
even limited by any laws he himſelf can make; but he ſuſ- 
pends, changes, and annuls them at pleaſure, = 

SopHI's , or Sor EEs, a kind of order of religious among 
the Mahometans in Perſia, anſwering to what are otherwiſe 
called derviſes, and among the Arabs and Indians, fagquirs. 
See DERVISE and FAquiR, | 

* Some will have them called %, from a kind of coarſe 
camblet which they wear, called S0, from the city So in 
Syria, where it is principally manufactured. | 
The more eminent of thoſe ſophi's are complemented with 
the title ſcheił, that is reverend; much as in Romiſh coun- 
tries, religious are called reverend fathers. 


Scheic Sapbi, who laid the firſt foundation of the grandeur | 


of the royal houſe of Perſia, was the founder, or rather 
the reſtorer of this order: Iſhmael, who conquered Perſia, 
was, himſelf, a /ophi, and valued himſelf on his being ſo, 
He choſe all the guards of his perſon from among the reli- 


- gious of this order; and would have all the great lords of 


his court /ophi's. The king of Perſia is ſtill grand maſter 
of the order; and the lords continue to enter into it, 
though it be now fallen under great contempt. _ 
The vulgar 2 are now chiefly employed as uſhers, and 
' attendants of the court; and even as executioners of juſtice ; 
the emperor laſt reigning, would not allow them, according 
to cuſtom, to gird the ſword on him. | 
This neglect, into which the /oph7's are ſunk, has occaſion- 
ed the late emperors to diſuſe the title of ſchhi, or off : how- 
ever, M. de la Croix is miſtaken, when he ſays, that they 
never bore it. | 
SOPHISM, godIEMaA, in logic, a captious, and fallacious 
reaſoning ; or an argument, which with ſome ſubtilty, car- 
ries much appearance of truth, but little ſolidity. See FA L- 
le | | | 
A ſephiſin is, properly, an argument falſe at bottom, and 


only invented to amuſe and embarraſs the perſon to whom it | 


is uſed, See SOPHIST and ELENCHUS, 

SopHISMS, or SOPHISTICAL arguments, among logicians, 
are more particularly ſuch as are not in form, or are found- 
ed on equivocals. 

As: You have every thing you. have not Ioft ; but you have not 
_ bot horns : therefore you have horns, 

SOPHIST *, LOT, a perſon who frames ſophiſms ; 
that is, uſes ſubtile arguments, with deſign to deceive thoſe 
be would perſuade or convince. See SOPHISM and Gy M- 

NOSOPHIST. | SE: 

* The word is formed from the Greek, oþ©-, wiſe ; or rather 
from oo@:54c, impoſtor, deceiver. 

The term ſephiſt, which is now reproachful, was anciently 
honourable ; and carried a very innocent idea, St. Auguſtin 

| obſerves, it ſignified a rhetor, or profeflor of eloquence : 

; ſuch as were Lucian, Athenæus, Libanius, &c. 

Suidas, and after him, Olar, Celſius, in an expreſs diſſer- 
tation on the Greek ſophiſts, tells us, that the appellation 
was applied indifferently to all who excelled in any art, or 

ſcience ; whether divines, lawyers, phyſicians, poets, orators, 

or muſicians.— But this ſeems to be ſtretching the ſenſe of 
the word without all meaſure: it is poſſible a rhetor might 


have made verſes, &c, but that it was on account of his | 


; pocticalitalent,'that he was denominated Ig is what we 
ſee no reaſon to apprehend. However, Solon 


but to philoſophers, and declaimers. 


The title ſahhiſta was in great credit among the Latins in the 


XIIch century, and in the time of St. Bernard; but it began 

to loſe ground in Greece, as early as Plato's time; on account 
of Protagoras and Gorgias, who made a ſordid traffic there- 
of, by ſelling eloquence for money. Hence Seneca calls the 


ſephilis, ' quacks or empirics. 


goods adulterated, mixed ar altered 
See ADULTERATION, ' | 
Muſc, at preſent, is almoſt all ſophi/ticated, as well as Bezo 


| SOPORIFIC *, or SoPoRIFEROUS, a medicine 


SOPOROUS, ſleepy, 1 drowſy diſeaſes, are the coma or ca- 


SORBON, or SoRBONN E, the houſe. or college of the fi- 


on name to it; which he himſelf took from the village of 
| Sorbon,. or Serben, near Sens, where he was born. 


The college has been, ſince, magnificently rebuilt by the 
cardinal de Richelieu. The deſign of its inſtitution, was for 
the uſe of poor ſtudents in divinity. : 


Six regent doctors hold lectures every day, tor an hour and 
half each: three in the morning, and three in the atternoou, 


admitted doctor in divinity, * 
SORC ERV, the crime of witchcraft, or divination by the 


is the firſt | 
who appears to have ever bore the appellation; which is 
iven him by Iſocrates: afterwards, it was ſcarce ever given, | 


age, it is out of doors. 


SOR DID wkers. Bee the article ULCER. 
SORITES*, £9PcITuy, in rhetoric, c. a k 


TION, PROJECTION, PtH1%080fHER's fone, &c 
Hence the term is alſo applied to merchandizes, and oth 
| er 


by the deceit of the (eller 


ard, balm of Gilead, lapis lazuli, and other valuable rue 
Canary wines are ſcphiſticated on the place, beſore 9 2 
c {=> 5507 Fa 
he , that haz 
the faculty of procuring fleep. See SLEEP. Such are n 
um, laudanum, &c. See Oeium, Lauvayuyy 22 wit 
* The word is formed from the Latin, Jopar, ' leey,—Ti 
Greeks, in lien hereof, uſe the word hyprotic, 990 Ar 
'NOTIC. TE BP a | 


taphora, lethargy and carus, which rather appear to differ 
in reſpect of more or leſs, than as to their eſſence. In this 
they all agree, that they induce a morbific ſweat, ge 
Coma, Carus, LETHARGY, &@&c. | 


1 1 


culty of theology, eſtabliſhed in the univerſity of Paris. dee 
UNIVERSITY, FACULTY, Sc. 

It was founded in 1252, by St. Louis, or rather by Robert 
de Sorbon his confeſſor and almoner ; firſt, canon of Cam- 
bray, and afterwards of the church of Paris; who gave his 


The foundation was laid in 1250; queen: Blanche, in the 
abſence of her huſband, furnithing him with a houſe which 
had formerly been the palace of Julian the apoſtate, whereof 
ſome remains are {till ſeen, —Afterwards, the king gave him 
all the houſes he had in the fame place, in exchange for 
ſome others in another. 


There are lodgings in it for 36 doctors, who are ſaid to be 
of the /actety of the Sorbonne, Thoſe admitted into it without 
being doctors, are ſaid to be of the hoſpitality of the Sorbonne 


See DOCTOR, 5 | 
RBON is alſo uſed in the general, for the whole faculty of 
theology at Paris; in regard the aſſemblies of the whole bocy 
are held in the houſe of the Sorben: and that the bachelor 
of the other houſes of the faculty, as the houſe of Navarre, 
Sc. come here to hold their /orbomique, or act, tor being 
See FACULTY. 


aſſiſtance of evil ſpirits, See MAI, WITCHCRAFT 


and DIVINA TION, . | | | 
what the ancients ci 


Some hold ſorcery to be proper! oves 
ſertilegium, or divination by means of ſertes or 516. dee lap; 
SORTES, | 5 In e 
My lord Coke, 3d Inſt. fol. 44, deſcribes a ſercerer, qui Wi . 


tur ſortibus & incantationibus dæmonum. Sorcery is m. 0 a 

ſtat. 1e Jac. In the mirror, ſorcery is ſaid to be a 1 

hereſy; and by ſtat. 12. Car. II. it s excepted out o Frans 
eneral pardons, n | | 8 

133 — a thing formerly very common; at leaſt 3 - 

dulity of thoſe ages made it pals. for ſuch; od] he ſortez 

fered frequently for it. In a more knowing and leſs believi”s 


| * 
that the ſeveral gratit 


In effect, the moſt probable opinion is, 


dee 8. 

C'S | ithal, in our old Jaw 1 
glaring inſtances of ſorcery we meet withah g be font 

books and hiſtorians, if well enquired into, would 1 won: on | 


at bottom, no other than artful poiſoning. 
NATION. | 


ind of argument, 


inutel 
wherein a number of propoſitions are gradually, and nin 


ö 

; 
? 
5 
I 


SOT 


1id together; and ſomething inferred from the whole. — 
Whence, Cicero calls it /llogiſmus acervatus, an accumula- 


f llogiſm. | 
* bbs word is formed from the Greek cer, cumulus, heap. 


as that merry argument of Themiſtocles, to prove, 
_ his little , un ten years old, governed the whole 
world. Thus: my ſon governs his mother; his mother me; 
[ the Athenians ; the Athenians the Greeks ; Greece com- 
mands Europe; Europe the whole world : therefore my ſon 


commands the whole world. 


icks 3 gry 
captious, and ſophiſtical. 


RANCES, among farriers, ſignify two things, viz. ei- 
gy an ill ſtate or habit of a horſe's body, ariſing from ſome 


art diſeaſed: or, a looſening and ſolution of the continuity 
of the parts, which according to the various circumſtances 


thereof, acquires various names, as fracture, wound, ulcer, 
rupture, convulſion, cramp, excortation, „ 8 
0 RT Es, in antiquity, lots; a method of deciding dubious 
caſes, where there appears no ground for a preference, by re- 
ferring the deciſion to chance: as in caſting of dice, draw- 
ing of tickets, Sc. See CHANCE. 5 
The ancient ſortes or lots, were inſtituted by God himſelf; 
and in the books of the Old Teſtament, we meet with di- 
vers ſtanding and perpetual laws, and divers particular com- 
mands, preſcribing and regulating the uſe thereof. Thus the 
ſcripture informs us, that the % fell on St. Matthias, when 
a ſucceſſor to Judas in the apoſtolate was to be choſen. And 
our Saviour's garment itſelf, was caſt /ats for. Sortiti ſunt 


Chriſti veſtem. 


The SORTES Praeneſtng, were famous among the Greeks. 


The method of theſe was to put a great number of letters, or 
even whole words into an urn; to ſhake them together, and 
throw them out ; and whatever ſhould chance to be made 
out in the arrangement of the letters, &c. compoſed the an- 
{wer of this oracle. gs : 
In what repute ſoever, this method of divination might, 
anciently, have been, M. Dacier obſerves, that in Cicero's 
time its credit was low; inſomuch that none but the credu- 
lous populace had recourſe to it. „ 
In lieu of this, another kind of ſortes was introduced into 
Greece and Italy, which was to take ſome celebrated poet, 

as Homer, or Euripides, or Virgil, to open the book, and 
whatever firſt preſented itſelf to the eye upon opening, was 
taken for the ordinance of heaven. This made what they 
called the fortes Homericæ, and ſortes Virgilane ; which 
ſucceeded to the uſe of the /ortes Præneſtinæ. 


„ 7 


This ſuperſtition paſſed hence into chriſtianity; and the 

Chriſtians took their /ortes out of the books of the Old and 

New Teſtament. The firſt paſſage that preſented itſelf, upon 

opening a book of ſcripture, was. eſteemed the anſwer of 

God himſelf, 1 

If the firſt paſſage did not happen to be any thing to the pur- 
poſe for which the ſortes were conſulted, another book was 


opened ; till a paſſage were met withal, that might be taken | 


for an anſwer. This was called ſortes ſanctorum. 


St. Auguſtin does not diſapprove of this method of learning | 


futurity, provided it be not uſed for worldly purpoſes; and 
owns he has practiſed it himſelf. 


Gregory of Tours adds, that the cuſtom was, firſt to lay the | 


Bible on the altar, and to pray the Lord, that he would diſ- 
cover by it what was to come to paſs. 
Inſtances of the uſe of the ſortes ſunclorum are very frequent 


in hiſtory. Heraclius, Mr. Fleury tells us, in his war againſt 


Colroes, to learn where he ſhould take up his winter-quar- 
ters, purified his army for three days, and then opened the 
goſpels, and found the place appointed for his winter-quar- 
ters, was in Albania. | 

Gilbert ot Nogent, informs us, that in his time, that is, 


about the beginning of the XIIth century, the cuſtom was | 
at the conſecration of biſhops, to conſult the /ortes ſanctorum, 


to learn the ſucceſs, fate, Sc. of their epiſcopate. 

The practice is founded on a ſuppoſition, that God preſides 
over the ſortes; and on Prov. xvi. 33. The lot is caſt into the 
lap; but the diſpoſing theregf is of the ; OW, 

In effect, many divines hold, that the Ir is conducted in a 
particular manner by providence ; that it is an extraordinary 
manner wherein God declares his will by a kind of imme- 
diate revelation.— The ſortes ſanctorum, however, were con- 
demned by the council of Agda in 506, at the time they 
were beginning to take footing in France, Sc. | 

SORTILEGE, Sox rILEOIUu, a kind of divination by 
' lortes, or lots. See SoRCERY and SoRT ES. 

TERIA *, in antiquity, ſacrifices offered to the gods, in 
gratitude for their having delivercd a perſon from danger. 
dee DACRIFICE, . 1 | 

"ph The word is formed from the Greek, core, ſaviour, | 

he term is alſo applied to poetical pieces compoſed for the 
ame end. Orpheus is the firſt, who appears to have com- 
poled feteria, | . 

> Latin poets give the ſame name to poems in Latin verſe, 
e to give thanks to God or the ſaints, for having pre- 
ervech them on any occaſion: F . Petavius being delivered 


lis method of diſputing, prevaited much among the ſto- 
Lo: eſpecially with Zeno, and Chryſippus. But it is very 


: 


SO 


from a dangerous diſeaſe, by the interceſſion, as he ſuppoſed, 
of St. Genevieve, compoſed that fine piece in honour of that 
ſaint, ſtill extant under the title of /cteria. 

SOU. See the article Sor. | 

SOVERAIGN, /upreme; the chief and higheſt Being; or 
the Almighty : a term, in ſtrictneſs, only applicable to God. 
The word is French ſeverain, which Paſquier derives fur- 
ther from the Latin, ſuperior, the firſt in any thing, or he 
who is ſuperior to the reſt.— Hence, 3 
In the ancient French cuſtoms, we meet with ſoveraign maſ- 
ter of the houfhold; ſoveraign maſter of the foreſts by e 
maſter of the treaſury.—Under Charles VI, the title ſeverargn 
was given to bailiffs and ſeneſchals, with regard to their ſu- 
periority over prevots, and chatelains. 


SOVERAIGN, with regard to men, is applied to kings, and 


princes who are ſupreme and independent, and hold of none 
but God, and their ſword. See KING, PRINCE, Cc. 
The authority of a ſveraignu is only bounded by the laws of 
God, of Nature, and the fundamental laws of the ſtate. 
SOVERAIGN is alſo a title given to ſuch as are inveſted with 
certain rights and prerogatives, which belong only to ſove- 


raigns: as, the power of caining money; ſending agents to 


diets, to treat of war and peace, c. 

In which ſenſe, the feudatories of the empire, and the tri- 
butaries of the grand ſeignior, are called /everatrgns.. 

power from a prince, to decide the proce 
without appeal, or in the laſt reſſort. ES 
At Paris there are five ſoveraign companies; the parliament, 
the chamber of accompts, the court of aids, the grand coun- 
cil, and the court of monies. „ 
In England, we have but one ſoveraign court; the houſe of 
lords. See CourT, PEER, &c. 


SOVERAIGN is alſo applied to courts and Judges, who have a 


es of - his ſubjects 


SOUL, anima, a ſpirit incloſed in an organized body. See 


SPIRIT and Bop v. 
Many of the ancient philoſophers aſſerted an anima mundi, a 


ſcul which moved and animated the machine of the uni- 


verſe, and gave action to all natural cauſes. This doctrine, 
Plato handles very fully in his Timæus. See ANIMA 
NMUN Dl. ; | 


. Others have given particular. ſus to all the heavenly bodies, 


the ſun, ſtars, earth, &c, to regulate their motions, See A- 
NIMAL, SUN, STAR, PLANET, EARTH, &c. 
The philoſophers, many of them, allow of two, and others 
of three kinds of ſouls, viz. a N | 


Rational SOUL, which they hold to be divine, and infuſed by 


the breath of God, See REASON. 


Irrational or ſenſitive SOUL, which man has in common with 


brutes, and which is formed out of the elements. See SEN- 
SITIVE. 


Vegetative Sou l, which we have in common with plants; and 


which, as the firſt is the principle of reaſon and underſtand- 
ing, or that in us which thinks and underſtands; and the 
ſecond, the principle of life; ſo this third is the principle of 
growth, nutrition and vegetation. See VEGETATIVE, c. 
The Epicureans took the ſubſtance of the ſeul, we mean of 


the rational /ou/, to be a ſubtile air, compoled of their atoms, 


or primitive corpuſcles. See ATOM. | | 
The ſtoicks held it to be a flame or portion of heavenly 
light. See FIRE, LIGHT, FLAME, HEAT, &c. 


Spinoſa and his followers, allowing only of one kind of ſub- | 


ſtance, v!z, matter, mantain the ſoul! to be of the ſame ſub- 
ſtance with the body, viz. material, See SUBSTANCE and 


SpINOSISM. 


The Carteſians make thinking the eſſence of the ſoul; and 
from this principle, deduce its immateriality and immortali- 
ty. But the principle is falſe; nor is there any need to define 
the ſoul a ſubſtance that thinks, to prove it immortal, It is 
enough, that the ſou! be capable of thinking; and that it 
produce its own thoughts, without making thinking its eſ- 
ſence, It is no more eſſential to the ſoul to think than to 
will: for a thing I can conceive the ſoul without, cannot be 
its eſſence. See THOUGHT, c. ' 7 
Again, if thought be the eſſence of the 2 3 as a thing can- 
not produce itſelf, its own being, or eſſence; the ſoul does 
not produce its own thoughts, nor its own will : and thus is 
it brought to the condition of brutes, or even of inanimate 
bodies, without any action, any liberty, ge. 

If the Carteſians only mean this of the faculty of thinking; 
they do wrong even to call this the eſſence of the /oul, It is 
no more its eſſence, than the faculty of willing is. And 
we conceive ſomething in the /o:/, prior to both thoſe facul- 
ties, See THINKING and CARTESIAN, © + 

The ſoul is a ſpiritual ſubſtance, proper to inform, or ani- 
mate a human body, and by its union with this body, to 
conſtitute a reaſonable animal, or man. This is. its eſſence; 
and this its definition, F555 por Wor es 


It muſt be owned, the Carteſians prove the ſpirituality and 


immortality of the ſoul, from its thinking, exceedingly well: 
but they are not. to have the honour of. this proof, as their 
own. invention, All the great philoſophers. uſed it before 
them, and uſe it ſtill, See IMMOR TAL IT TV. 
The philoſophers are not at all agreed, as to the manner whęre- 
in the ſcul reſides in the body. Some hold it equally diffuſed 
| ns: | throughout 
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hroughout every part thereof. Others“ ſay it influences, 
and acts on every part of the body, though it has its princi- 
pal reſidence in ſome particular part, called the ſenſory. See 
SENSOR. 5 
This principal part, Des Cartes maintains, is the pineal 
gland of the brain, where all the nerves terminate, &c, 
PINEAL gland. | 
Borri, a Milaneſe phyſician, in a letter to Bartholine, de 
ortu cerebri & uſu medico, aſſerts, that in the brain is found a 
certain, very ſubtile, fragrant juice, which is the principal 
ſeat or reſidence of the reaſonable ſou!; and adds, that the 
ſubtilty and fineneſs of the /ou!, depends on the temperature 
of this liquor, rather than on the ſtructure of the brain, to 
which it is uſually aſcribed. This liquor, we conceive, muſt 
be the ſame with what is uſually called the nervous juice, or 
* animal ſpirits, The conſtitution whereof, is, doubtleſs, of 
great importance, with regard to the faculties of the /ou/, 
See SPIRIT. | . 
Mr. Locke diſtinguiſhes two principal faculties or powers of 
the rational or human ſoul, viz. perception and willing. See 
PowE R and FA cui. | 
To theſe, other philoſophers add others; as ſenſation, liberty, 
memory, imagination, and habit. See UNDERSTANDING, 
W1LL, SENSATION, LIBERTY, &c. 


0 


The myſtic divines diſtinguiſn two principal parts in the | 


foul : the ſuperior part, which comprehends the underſtand- 
ing and the will; and the inferior part, which comprehends 
imagination and ſenfation. Thus, ſay they, Jeſus Chriſt was 
happy on the croſs in his »pper part, and ſuffered in his lber 
part. The lower part did not communicate to the upper, 
either its tro or its failings; nor the upper to the lower, 
its peace or bathude From this diſtinction, the quietiſts 
take in hand to maintain, that whatever paſſes contrary to 
good morals, in the lower part of the ſoul, is not contrary 
to the purity of the upper part, inaſmuch as the will has no 
ſhare therein. 

As to the ſoul of brutes, the Carteſians, and ſome others, 
deny its exiſtence, in the common ſenſe of the word ſoul; 
that is, they ſtrip it of all the properties or faculties of the 


human ſoul: and the Peripateticks, on the contrary, inveſt 


it with the greateſt part of them, 
In man, a particular agitation of the fibres of the brain is 
accompanied with a ſenſation of heat; and a certain flux of 
animal ſpirits towards the heart, and viſcera, is followed by 
love or hatred. x h 
Now the Peripateticks maintain, that brutes feel the ſame 
heat, and the ſame paſſions, on the ſame occaſions: that 
they have the ſame averſion for what incommodes them, 
ws in the general, are capable of all the paſſions, and all 
the ſenſations we feel. | 
The Carteſians deny they have any perceptions or notices at 
all; that they feel any pain or pleaſure ; or love or hate any 
thing. The ground of their opinion is, that they allow of 
nothing in brutes, but what is material, and that they deny 
ſenſations, and paſſions to be any properties of matter. 
Some of the 'Peripateticks, on the other hand, maintain 
matter, when ſubtilized, framed, ranged and 2 in a 
certain manner, to be capable of ſenſation and paſſion ; that 
beaſts may feel and perceive, by means of the animal ſpirits, 
which are a matter thus modified; and that the human foul 
itſelf, only becomes capable of ſenſation and paſſion, by 
means thereof. See SENSATION and Pass1oN. 
But we muſt own it very difficult, to reconcile the idea we 
have of matter, with that we have of thought ; to conceive 
that matter figured in any manner, whether in a ſquare, a 
ſphere, or an oval, ſhould be pleaſure, pain, heat, colour or 
ſmell; or to conceive that matter, however agitated, whe- 
ther in a circle, a ſpiral, parabola or ellipſis, ſhould be love, 
\ hatred or joy, — ſurpaſſes our endeavours, | | 
The maintainers of the contrary opinion, urge that appear- 
ance of ſenſe, of fear, caution, love 'for their young, ad- 
mirable ſagacity, both for their own preſervation and that of 
their ſpecies, viſible through the whole brute creation. And, 
it is true, all the actions of beaſts plainly expreſs an under- 
ſtanding; for every thing that is regular, expreſſes it; even 
a machine or watch expreſſes it: and a plant much more; 
the radicle of the ſeed turning downwards, and the ſtem up- 
wards, whatever ſituation the ſeed is ſown in: the young 
plant, knitting from ſpace to ſpace, to ſtrengthen it; its put- 
ting forth prickles, &c. to defend it, &c, mark a great un- 
derftanding. All the motions of plants and brutes plainly 
+ diſcover an intelligence; but the intelligence does not reſide 
in the matter thereof: it is as diſtinct from the beaſt or plant, 
as that which ranged the wheels of the watch, is diſtin from 
the watch itſelf, See UNDERSTANDING, GW. 
For, in effect, this intelligence appears infinitely great, infi- 
nitely wiſe, infinitely powerful; and the ſame which formed 
us in our mother's womb, which gave us our growth, Oc. 
Thus, in brutes, there is not either underſtanding or ſoul, in 
þ ſenſe we generally uſe the word : they eat without plea- 
re, oy without pain, grow without knowing it. They 
fear nothing ; know nothing ; and if they a& in ſuch man- 
ner, as ſhews underſtanding; it is becauſe God having made 


— 


Cure of SOULS, 
Migration of SOULS, 
SOUL'S cheat, a legacy anciently bequeathed at their 


SOUND, Sowvs, a perception of the ſoul 


of ſound, Secondly, that this motion exiſts. 
mall and inſenſible parts of the od bo 


many, and ſo cloſely united, we cannot percei 


them, to preſerve them, has formed their bodies ſo as to avoid 


whatever might hurt them, mechanically. 
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Otherwiſe, it might be ſaid, that there!; 
ing in the vileſt inſet, nay, in the fnallet grain alan 
the moſt knowing of men; for it is evident. eitder than in 
contains more parts, and produces more regular rg of them 
actions, than we are capable of underſtandin % and 
the great F. Malebranche argue againſt the 5 ö hus does 
Recherche de la verite, liv. 6. | dull Of brutes, 
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our ſcrupulouſly pious anceſtors, to the pariſh 5 eatbe by 
1 for any tithes that might have been 10 2 
lives. See TI THE. we rot in their 
by means of the ear; or, the effect of a collifon of net 
and a tremulous motion conſequent thereon com bodies, 
thence to the circumambient fluid, and propagated cet 
it to the organs of hearing, See EAR and Hz AR troy 
To illuſtrate the cauſe of../aund ; we obſerye fir, 0 
motion is neceſſary in the ſonorous body, for the 3 
n 


5 firſt, in the 


0 "SE. 2 = dies and 1 
Cited in them by their mutual colliſion, and wn, ene 


each other, which produces that tremulo j 
vable in bodies hat have a clear Jud, i 1 { obſer. 
chords, &c. Thirdly, that this motion is Pei Ee yi 
or produces a like motion in the air, or ſuch parts — 60 
are fit to receive and propagate it; inaſmuch as n0 8 
of bodies at a diſtance, can affect our ſenſes Soom on 
mediation of other bodies which receive thoſe motio if 
the ſonorous body, and communicate them dee ee 
the organ. Laſtly, that this motion muſt be communicz a 
” ys parts that are the proper and immediate 3 
of hearing. 5 
Further, that motion of a ſonorous body, which is the im. 
mediate cauſe of ſound, may be owing to two different 
cauſes; either the percuſſion Au it and other hard 3 
dies: as in drums, bells, chords, &c. or the beating and 
_ _ __ ſonorous body 15 the air, immediately 
againſt each other: as in wind inſtruments. as ; 
— Oc. | 5 nes * 
But in both caſes, the motion, which is the conſequence of 
the mutual action, and the immediate cauſe of the ſonorous 
motion which the air conveys to the ear, is an inviſible 
tremulous of undulating motion in the ſmall and inſenſible 
parts of the body, | 4 
To explain this; all ſenſible bodies are ſuppoſed to conſiſt 
of a number of ſmall and inſenſible parts or corpuſcles, 
which are of the fame nature in all bodies, perſectiy hard 
and incompreſſible. See Cor pusCLE. 
Of theſe, are compoſed others, ſomewhat greater, but ſtil 
inſenſidle; and theſe different, according to the different 
figures and union of their component parts, Theſe, again, 
conſtitute other maſſes bigger and more different than the 
former; and of the various combinations of theſe laſt, are 
thofe groſs bodies compoſed, that are viſible, tangible, &c. 
The firſt and ſmalleſt parts, we have obſerved, are abſolutely 
hard; the others are compreſſible, and united in ſuch man- 
ner, that being compreſſed by an external impulſe, they 
have an elaſtic or reſtitutive power, whereby they reſtore 
themſelves to their natural ſtate, See ELASTICIT V. 
A ſhock, then, being made by one body upon another, the 
ſmall particles, by their elaſtic principle, move to and again 
with a very great velocity, in a tremulous, undulating man- 
ner, ſomewhat like the viſible motions of groſſer ſprings; 3 
we eaſily obſerve in the chords of muſical inſtruments. And 
this is what we may call the ſenorous motion, which is propa- 
gated to the ear: but obſerve, that it is the inſenſible motion 
of thoſe particles next the ſmalleſt, which is ſuppoſed to be 
the immediate cauſe of ſound ; and of theſe, only thoſe next 
the ſurface, communicate with the air: the motion of the 
whole, or of the greater parts, being no further concerned, 
than as they contribute to the other, . 
To apply this theory; ſtrike a bell with any hard body, 5 
ou eaſily perceive a ſenſible tremor in the ſurface, _ 
ing itſelf over the whole; and that more ſenſibly, 28 0 
ſhock is greater. Upon touching it in any other pat, “ 
motion and the ſound too, are ſtopped. Now this 1s app 
rently a motion of the ſmall and inſenſible parts, chang! 5 
their ſituations; with reſpect to one another, wes. 3 
1 ing, which 
tions ſeparately and diſtinctly; but only a trembling, ane 
we — — _ the effect of the confuſion of an —_ 
number of little particles, cloſely joined, and only m 
in infinitely little lines. b 
Mr. Perraiti adds, that the viſible motion of the parth ah 
tributes no otherwiſe to ſound, than as 1t cauſes oy = f; 
motion of the ſmaller parts, which he calls particies, ir 
oy * hich he call port 
tinguiſh them from the ſenſible ones, w Fo 
and from the ſmalleſt of all, which we call corpuſe + being 
This he ſupports from the inſtance of a chord, Which br. 
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i. | . finger, you wi 
if you approach the chord ſoftly with the Jan the 
find a ſmall tremulous motion, which is the art e 
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and bores be the ſame; there is very little ſenſible difference 
in their ſounds, : > ; 
The ſonorous body having made its impreſſion on the conti- 
ous air, that impreſſion is propagated from one particle to 
another, according to the laws of pneumaticks. 
A few particles, for inſtance, driven from the ſurface of the 
body, drive their neighbouring particles into a leſs ſpace; and 
the medium, as it is thus rarified in one place, becomes con- 
denſed in the other : but the air thus compreſſed in the ſe- 
cond place, is, by its elaſticity, returned back again, both 
to its former place, and its former ſtate; and the air, conti- 
ous to that, is compreſſed: and the like obtains; when the 
air leſs compreſſed expanding itſelf, a new compreſſion is ge- 
nerated. From each agitation of the air, therefore, there 


on the ſurface of the water; which we call a wave or undu- 
latim of air. See UNDULATION, 
In each wave, the particles go and return back again, 
through very ſhort, but equal ſpaces; the motion of each 
particle is analogous to the motion of a vibrating pendulum, 
while it performs two oſcillations; and moſt of the laws of 
the pendulum,. with very little alteration, are applicable 
thereto, See PENDULUM. | 
Smnds are as various, as are the means that concur to their 
production.— The principal varieties reſult from the figure, 
conſtitution, quantity, Ic. of the ſonorous body, the man- 
ner of percuſſion, with the velocity, &c. of the vibrations 
conſequent thereon; the ſtate and conſtitution of the me- 
dium; the diſpoſition, diſtance, c. of the organ; the ob- 
ſtacles between the organ and the ſonorous object, and the 
adjacent bodies. — The moſt notable diſtinctions of ſounds, 
ariſing from the various degrees and combinations of the 
conditions mentioned, are into loud and [nv (or ſtrong and 
weak) into grave and acute (or ſharp and flat, or high and 
low) and into long and fort. The management whereof, 
makes the office of muſic. See SOUND in muſic. 
The velocity of /ound is the fame, with that of the aerial 
waves; and does not differ much, whether it go with the 
wind or againſt it. By the wind, indeed, a certain quantity 
of air is carried from one place to another; and the ſound is 
accelerated, while its waves move through that part of the 
air, if their direction be the ſame as that of the wind. But 
as ſound moves vaſtly ſwifter than wind, the acceleration it 
will hereby receive, is inconſiderable. In effect, the moſt 
violent winds we know of, have their celerity to that of 
ſound, only as 1 to 33; and all the effect we can perceive 
from the wind, is, that it increaſes and diminiſhes the ſpace 
of the waves; ſo that by help hereof the /ound may be heard 
to a greater diſtance than otherwiſe it would, | 
That the air is the ordinary medium of ſound, appears from 
various experiments, in rarified and condenſed air.—In an 
| Unexhauſted receiver, a ſmall bell may be heard ſome diſ- 
tance; but when exhauſted, it can ſcarce be heard at the 
ſmalleſt diſtance, If the air be condenſed, the ſound will be 
louder proportionably to the condenſation, or quantity of air 
crouded in: of which we have many inſtances in Mr. Haukſ- 
bee's experiments; and this docs not only ſucceed in forced 
rarefactions, Sc. but in ſuch alſo, as are natural; as is evi- 
dent from Fredlicius's ſtory of his journey to the top of 
mount Carpates in Hungary, 
But it is not the air alone, that is capable of the impreſſions 
of ſound ; but water alſo; as is manifeſt, by ſtriking a bell 
under water, the ſound of which may plainly enough be 
heard, only not ſo loud, and alſo a fourth deeper, by the ear 
of ſome good judges in muſical notes. Indeed Merſenne ſays, 
a ſound made under water, is of the ſame tone or note, as it 
made in air, and heard under water. 
The velocity of ſound is variouſly reported by various au- 
thors,—Sir lac Newton makes its progreſs, in a ſecond of 
time, to be 968 feet; the honourable Mr. Francis Roberts 
1300 feet; Mr. Boyle 1200 feet; Dr. Walker 1338 feet; 
Merſenne 1474 feet; Mr. Flamſteed and Dr. Halley 1142 
feet; the Florentine academy 1148 feet; the royal academy 
i of P arls, 1172. The reaſon of which variety, Mr. Derham 
aſcribes partly to ſome of thoſe gentlemen uling ſtrings and 
plummets inſtead of regular pendulums; partly to there not 
ing diſtance enough between the ſonorous body and the 
ace of obſervation ; and partly, to there being no regard 
d to the winds, 
_ of the moſt conſiderable querics, relating to the laws 
ſounds, the ſame author propoſes; and anſwers ſeveral of 


them accurately, f 
himſelf, as Re a pang nc N for _ purpoſe by 


tions of the whole chord, and the parts. Now the 
vibrate without any ſound; but no ſooner is the vibra- 
tion felt by the finger, than the ſound is heard again; which 

he aſcribes to this, that the motion of the parts being inſuf- 
| ficient to move the particles, whoſe motion is the firſt that 
uires ſome aſſiſtance from daſhing A ri _ 
ereby to become enabled to give the particles the 
3 for the producing of ſound. He finiſhes 
his proof, by the inſtance of flutes ; which when made of 
different matters, as wood, metal, &c. whoſe parts are very 
different, but their particles nearly the ſame, if their lengths 


ariſes a motion of the air, analogous to the motion of a wave | 


How far does a ſcund move in a ſecond of time Su 
moves 1142 ſeconds in a ſecond, which is juſt an Engliſh 

mile in 9 4 or 9.25 half ſeconds; two miles in 18 2; three 
miles in 27 2, &c. 

Does the report of a gun, diſcharged with its mouth towards 
us, come ſooner than when the muzzle is from the obſerver ? 
By repeated experiments, it appears, there is no difference 
in the ſaund, from this different direction. 

Do ſounds move in the fame time, the ſame ſpices, in all 
ſtates of the atmoſphere, and heiphts of the barometer, by 
day and by night, in ſummer and in winter, in ſaowy and 
in clear weather, in this or th at climate ?—By repeated ex- 
periments, it docs not appear there ariſes any difference from 
any of theſe different circumſtances. 

Do the winds atfect the motion of ſounds *—By repeated ex- 
periments, it appears, there is ſome, though a very ſmall 
difference in the velocity of ſounds, with or againit the wind 
which is alſo augmented, or diminiſhed, by the ſtrength or 
weakneſs of the wind, | 

Do a great and intenſe ſound, and a ſmall or languid one, 
move with the ſame velocity ?—lt appears that they do. 
Does the /eund of a gun move equally fwift at all elevations 
of the gun Alt does. | | 
Do different quantities or ſtrengths of gun- powder, occa- 
ſion any difference, as to the velocity of the found! — 
None. 

Does ſound move in a right line, the neareſt way; or does 
it ſweep along the earth's ſurface? And is there any dif- 
ference in the time, it the picce be diſcharged in an acclive 


and the velocity appears to be the ſame in acclivities as in 
declivities, 

Have all kinds of ſounds, as thoſe of guns, bells, &c. the 
ſame velocity? And are ſounds equally ſwift in the beginning 
of their motion, and in the end ?—There appears no ine- 
quality in either of theſe reſpects. 

For the reflection, refrattim, &c. of SOUND; ſee Echo and 
PHONICKS. 

Articulate Sou N hs. See the article ARTICULATE. 

SoUND, in muſic, denotes a quality in the ſeveral agitations 


may make muſic or harmony. See Music and HaRr- 
MON V. | | 
Sound is the object of muſic ; which is nothing but the art of 
applying /oznds, under ſuch circumſtances of tone and time, 
as to raiſe agreeable ſenſations. See Tune, &c. 

The principal affection of ſound, whereby it becomes fitted 


acute, and grave, See GRAVITY, &c. | 
This difference depends on the nature of the ſonorous body 
the particular figure and quantity thereof; and even, in 
ſome caſes, on the part of the body where it is ſtruck ; 
and is that which conſtitutes what we call different tones. 
See TON E. | 
The cauſe of this difference appears to be no other than the 
different velocities of the vibrations of the ſounding body, 
In effect, the tone of a /ound, is found, by abundance of 
experiments, to depend on the nature of thoſe vibrations, 
- whoſe differences we can conceive no otherwiſe, than as 
having different velocities : and ſince it is proved, that the 
ſmall vibrations of the ſame chord, are all performed in 
equal time; and that the tone of a /aund, which continues 
for ſome time after the ſtroak, is the ſame from firſt to laſt: 
it follows, that the tone is neceſſarily connected with a cer- 
tain quantity of time in making each vibration, or each 
wave; or that a certain number of vibrations or waves, ac- 
compliſhed in a given time, conſtitute a certain and deter- 
minate tone. — From this principle, are all the phænomena 
of tune deduced. See TUNE. | 
From the ſame principle, ariſe what we call concords, &c. 
which are nothing but the reſults of frequent unions and 
coincidences of the vibrations of two ſonorous bodies, and 
conſequently of the waves and undulating motions of the 
air, occaſioned thereby. See Concorp, 
On the contrary, the reſult of leſs frequent coincidences 
of thoſe vibrations, is what we call a diſcord, See Dis- 
CORD, 
Another conſiderable diſtinction of Sou v DS, with regard to 
muſic, is that, whereby they are denominated long and 
ſhort ; not with regard to the ſonorous body's retaining a 
motion once received, a longer or a lefs time, though gra- 
dually growing weaker ; but to the continuation of the im- 
pulſe of the efficient cauſe on the ſonorous body, for a longer 
or a ſhorter time, as in the notes of a violin, &c. which are 
made longer or ſhorter, by ſtrokes of different length or 
quickneſs. 
This continuity, is, properly, a ſucceſſion of ſeveral ſounds, 
or the effect of ſeveral diſtinct ſtrokes, or repeated impulſes 
on the ſonorous body, fo quick, that we judge it one conti- 
nued ſound; eſpecially if it be continued in the ſame degree 
of ſtrength : and hence ariſes the doctrine of meaſure and 
time, See TIME, | 
Sounds, again, are diſtinguiſhed, with regard to muſic, into 


] 
Vor, II. 


| 


ſample and compound; and that two ways,—In the firft, a 
11Cc ſound 


and a declive poſition ?—Soaund moves the neareſt way; 


of the air, conſidered as their diſpoſition, meaſure, c. 


to have this end; is tha, whereby it is diſtinguiſhed into 
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brations of the ſonorous body and the air, come ſo faſt upon 
the ear, that we judge them the fame continued ſound ; as 
in the phznomenon of the circle of fire, cauſed by putting 
the fired end of a ſtick in a quick, circular motion: where, 
ſuppoſing the end of the ſtick in,any point of the circle, 
the idea we receive of it there, continues till the impreſſion 
is renewed by a ſudden return. 


A fimple Sou xp, then, with regard to this compoſition, ſhould 


be the effect of a ſingle vibration, or of ſo many vibrations 
as are neceſſary to raiſe in us the idea of ſound.—In the 


| ſecond ſenſe of compoſition, a ſimple ſound is the product of 


one voice, or one inſtrument, &c. 


A compound S0 u N D, conſiſts of the ſands of ſeveral diſtinct 


voices or inſtruments all united in the fame individual time 
and meaſure of duration, that is, all ſtriking the ear toge- 
ther, whatever their other differences may be.— But in this 
ſenſe, again, there is a two-fold compoſition ; a natural and 
artificial one. 

The natural compoſition, is that proceeding from the mani- 
fold reflexions of the firſt /ound from adjacent bodics, where 
the reflexions are not ſo ſudden, as to occaſion echo's ; but 
are all in the ſame tune with the firſt note. See RESO- 
NANCE, | 

The artificial compoſition, which alone comes under the 
muſician's province, is, that mixture of ſeveral /ounds, which 
being made by art, the ingredient ſounds are ſeparable, and 
diſtinguiſhable from one another.—ln this ſenſe, the diſtinct 
ſounds of ſeveral voices or inſtruments, or ſeveral notes of the 
ſame inſtrument, are called ſimple ſounds ; in contradiſtinc- 
tion to the compound ones, wherein, to anſwer the end of 
muſic, the ſimples muſt have ſuch an agreement in all rela- 
tions, chiefly as to acuteneſs and gravity, as that the ear may 
receive the mixture with pleaſure. See CoM POSITION, 


Another diſtinction of Sou N Ds, With regard to muſic, is that, 


whereby they are ſaid to be moth and even, or rough and 
harſh, alſo clear and hearſe ; the cauſe of which differences, 
depends on the diſpoſition and ſtate of the ſonorous body, 
or the circumſtances of the place: but the ideas of the dif- 
ferences muſt be ſought from obſervation. 

Smooth and rough ſaunds depend, principally, on the ſounding 
body; of theſe we have a notable inſtance in ſtrings that 
are uneven, and not of the ſame dimenſion or conſtitution 
throughout. 

M. Perrault, to account for roughneſs and ſmoothneſs, main- 
tains, there is no ſuch thing as a ſimple ſound; but that the 
found of the ſame chord or bell, is a compound of the ſounds 
of the ſeveral parts of it; ſo that where the parts are ho- 
mogeneous, and the dimenſions, or figure uniform, there is 
always ſuch a perfect mixture and union of all the ſounds, 
as makes one uniform and ſmooth ſound : contrary conditi- 
ons, produce harſhneſs. In effect, a likeneſs of parts and 
figure, makes an uniformity of vibrations, whereby a great 
number of ſimilar and coincident motions conſpire to fortify 


and improve each other, and unite, for the more effectual 


producing of the ſame effect. 

This account he confirms, from the phænomenon of a bell, 
which differs in tone, according to the part it is ſtruck in; 
and yet ſtrike it any where, there is a motion over all the 
parts. Hence, he conſiders the bell as compoſed of an infi- 
nite number of rings, which, according to their different 


dimenſions, have different tones; as chords of different 


lengths have; and when ſtruck, the vibrations of the parts 
immediately ſtruck, ſpecify the tone, being ſupported by a 
ſufficient number of conſonant tones in other parts. This 
muſt be allowed, that every note of a ſtringed inſtrument, 
is the effect of ſeveral ſimple ſounds : for there is not only 
the ſound reſulting from the motion of the ſtring; but that 
from the motion of the parts of the inſtrument, which has 
a conſiderable effect in the total ſound, as is evident from 
hence, that the ſame ſtring on different violins, ſeunds very 
differently. | 

But Perrault affirms the ſame of every ſtring in itſelf, and 
without conſidering the inſtrument, Every part of the 
ſtring, he ſays, has its particular vibrations, difterent from 
the groſs and ſenſible vibrations of the whole; and theſe are 


the cauſes of different motions and ſounds in the particles, 


which uniting, compoſe the whole ſound of the ſtring, and 


make an uniform compoſition, wherein the tone of the par- 


ticular part ſtruck, prevails; and all the others mix under a 
due ſubordination with it, ſo as to make the compoſition 
Imooth and agreeable. If the parts be unevenly, or irregu- 
larly conſtituted, the ſound is harſh; which is the caſe in 
what we call falſe ſtrings, and various other bodies; which, 
for this reaſon, have no certain and diſtin& tone, but a com- 
poſition of ſeveral tones, which do not unite and mix, ſo as 
to have one predominant, to ſpecify the total tone. 


As to clear and hoarſe ſounds, they depend on circumſtances 


that are accidental to the ſonorous body : thus a voice or 
inſtrument will be hollow and hoarſe, if raiſed within an 
empty hogſhead ; that yet is clear and bright out of it: the 
effect is owing to the mixture of other and different ſounds, 
raiſed by reflexion, which corrupt and change the ſpecies of 


the primitive ſound, 


bund is faid to be compound, when a number of ſucceſſive vi- 


— 


theory of harmony. See Harmony, * the uch 
Harmonical SOUND, See the article HARMov re 
SouND, in geography, denotes a ſtreight, or fx oy N 


The SOUND is uſed, by way of eminence, 
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For ſaumds to be fit to obtain the end of muſi 


to be ſmooth and clear, eſpecially the firſt; z, ler o 


this, they cannot have one certain and diſcernible « Withou 
One 


pable of being compared to others, in . „er- 
acuteneſs, of which the ear may Tides: Sow relation of 
can be no part of the object of muſic, or conſequence 
Upon the whole, then, with Mr. Malcolm we 

harmonic or muſical ſound, which being clear aer that an 
greeable to the ear, and gives a certain and diſc even, is 2. 
(hence called tunable ſaund) which is the ſubje& 2 tune; 


between two capes or head- lands. See 8 R the ſea, 


EIGHT, 


ſtreight, which joins the German ſea to the * famous 


It is ſituate between the iſland of Zealand 
Schonen. It is about ſixten leagues long, and o 
broad, excepting againſt the caſtle of Cronnten Iv hive 
is but one: ſo that there is no paſſage for veſſels . Where it 
the cannon of the fortreſs. but under 
This has given occaſion to the Danes t 
veſſels, which is ſaid to be one of the Ne ol onal 
crown of Denmark; and to forbid all Pilots ns of the 
ee — great _=_ little belt, which are two trades 
into t tic, though ; NT e 
23 ic, though ſomewhat leſs commodious than tie 
All nations who traffic into this part of the No 
ject to this right; the Swedes, indeed, e 
it by the treaty of 1644 but by the treaty of 
are excluded the privilege ; and put on the ſa 
with their neighbours. | 
By the treaty of Spire made between the Danes 3 
4 w_ toll for this paſſage was fixed at 2 roſe e 
ip of 200 tuns: yet in the year 1640 the . 
1 upwards of 500 rix tall #0 TOR füme was rip 
he connivance of our K. James I. who had marr: 
daughter of Denmark, and the wars which the rk. 
had been long engaged in for their liberty, furniſhed the 
occaſion for fo grievous an exaction.— Of late years the t 1 
= been reduced to an eaſier footing. | : 
romwell was bent on extorting this paſſage f 
Danes ; and had, probably, effected it, Nor hs 2 
fleet he ſent for the purpoſe arriv'd there, he died. 
The origin and progreſs of this impoſition (which from an 


and the coaſt of 


„are ſyh. 
mpted from 
1720, they 
me footing 


| eafy contribution voluntarily paid by merchants for main- 
| _ lights on certain places of the coaft, and whereof 


the K. of Denmark was only treaſurer or truſtee, grew at 
length to be a heavy burthen on trade, as well as a kind of 


| fervile acknowledgment of his ſovereignty of theſe ſeas) is 


given in the account of Denmark, c. 3. p. 11 ſz. 


| 
SOUND-BOARD, the principal part of an organ, and. 


that which makes the whole machine play. See ORC Ax. 
The found-board or ſummer, is 2 reſervoir, into which the 
wind drawn in by the bellows, is conducted by a port-rent, 
and hence diſtributed into the pipes placed over the hols 
of its upper part. This wind enters them by valves, which 
open by preſſing upon the ſtops or keys, after drawing the 
regiſters, which prevent the air from going into any of the 
other pipes, but thole it is required in. 

Organs, whoſe longeſt blind pipes are four foot, have their 
ſeund-board from five to fix feet. Organs of 16 feet hare 
two ſound- boards, which communicate the wind from one to 
the other, by a pewter port- vent. x 


SOUNDING, in navigation, the act of trying the depth 


of the water, and the quality of the bottom, by a line and 
plummet, or other artifice. 
There are two kinds of lines occaſionally uſed in ſandiꝶ 


the ſea; the ſounding line and the deep Jea line. Sec Dzze 


ſea line. 


The SoUNDING line, is the thickeſt and ſhorteſt, as not -- 


ceeding 20 fathom in length ; and marked at two, three, 
and four fathoms, with a piece of black leather between the 
ſtrands; and at five, with a piece of white leather. 
The ſeunding line may be uſed when the ſhip is under ſal, 
which the deep ſea-line cannot, —The plummet is uſually in 
form of a nine-pin, and weighs 18 pounds ; the end is fre- 
quently greaſed, to try whether the ground be ſandy or 
rocky, &c.—Near banks, ſhores, &c. they are to be founding. 
continually, 

Dr. Hook has invented a manner of ſundim the depth di 
the deepeſt ſea, without any line; only by a wooden globe, 
lighter than water, to which, at a little diſtance 1s 2 piece 
of lead or ſtone fixed, by means of a ſpringing Wire in 2 
firſt, fitted into a ſtaple in the ſecond. The whole being 
let gently down, with the ſtone or lead foremoſt, as ſoon , 
that arrives at the bottom, it will ſtop ; but the ball, 1 
impetus it has acquired in deſcending, will be carried a lit 
lower after the weight is ſtopped ; by which means - 
ſpringing wire will be enabled to fly back, and diſingag f 
itſelf, will re-aſcend. —By obſerving, then, the time 0 
ball's ſtay under water by a watch or pendulum, and 
help of Ga tables, the depth of the ſea 1s found, 


| In ſome 6xperiments made in the Thames with a 2 
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SPA 


12 inches in diameter, and weighing 4 pound and 
gow, {7 "with pitch; and a eder . 5 11 inches 
1 f 'the ſharp end downwards; at the depth of 19 feet, 
— paſſed ſix ſeconds; and at the depth of 10 feet 3 ſe- 
onds between the immerſion and emerſion of the ball. 
From theſe numbers given, the depths, at any other ſtays, 
ma be com uted by the rule of three. , 
gOUP *, or Soor, A kind of potage made of bread, an 
broth, or the juice « fleſh, 1 other matters; uſually ſerv- 
inning of a meal. 
n ach, formed from the Italian, zuppa or /up- 
pa, of the Latin, ſapa, wine boiled away to a third part. 
Others derive it from the Celtic, ſouben, which ſignifies the 


$2 bedeemel eſſential to a French dinner. Sometimes they 


heighten the reliſh by the addition of onions, or leeks, or 
cabbage or turnips, Sc. 
OURCE. See the article SPRING, _ 
SOUTH direct dials. See the article DIAL. 
dou ru ſea company. See the article COMPANY. 
SOUTHERN ns See 3 HEMISPHERE, 
SOUTHERN ccean, „ COCEAN, 
SOUTHERN ſigns. See the article SIGN, 
OWING. See SEMINATION and SEMBRADOR, 
SOWNE, a term uſed in the exchequer; ſeeming to be a 
corruption from the French ſouvenu, remembred. 
Such eſtreats and caſualties as the ſheriff by his induſtry can- 
not get or levy, are ſaid to be eſtreats that ſowne not, that 
is, are not to be remembred, or are not in demand.—On 
the contrary, eſtreats that /awne, are ſuch as he may gather, 
ESTREAT. 
171. a town in the biſhoprick of Liege in Germany, fa- 
mous for its mineral waters. Thoſe of the Pouhon ſpring 
in Spa are preferr'd, by our chief phyſicians , to any o- 
thers in or near the country of Liege; particularly to the 
waters of Bru ; which they complain have been impoſed on 
the public, to their and their patients frequent diſappoint- 
+ Ms Burton, Hawys, Hollings, Lee, Mead, Pellet, 
Robinſon, Shadwel, Sloane, Stuart, Weſt : who were pleaſ- 
ed to recommend Mr. Eyre, for his integrity, as a proper 
perſon to be entruſted with the patent granted him by the 
rince and biſhop of Liege, impowering him to impreſs his 
highnefs's arms in glaſs on the neck of each flaſk, which he 
ſhould fill with the true Pouhon water. 
SPAAD, or SPALT, SPATUM, a ſpecies of Engliſh talc or 
oypſum ; being a white, fibrous, ſcaly, ſhining ſtone, ſome- 
times uſed to promote the fuſion of metals. See Tarc, 
It is found pretty frequently in England and Germany ; and 
ſometimes brought from the Levant: the beft is in long 
| ſcales, very ſoft, and eaſily pulverized. —The Engliſh /pal: 
it generally very hard. 
SPACE, SPATIUM, a fimple idea, the modes whereof, are 
diſtance, capacity, extenſion, duration, &c, See Mops, 
 ExTENsSION, DURATION, c. 
Space, conſidered barely in length between any two bodies, 
is the ſame idea which we have of diſtance, See Dis- 
TANCE. 
If it be conſidered in length, breadth, and thickneſs, it is 
properly called capacity. See CAPACITY, 
When conſidered between the extremities of matter, which 
fills the capacity of pace with ſomething ſolid, tangible and 
moveable, it is then called extenſion. See EXTENSION, 
So that extenſion is an idea belonging to body only; but 
N it is plain, may be conſidered without it. See Bop v 
and VACUUM, 
Space, therefore, in the general ſignification, is the ſame 
thing with-diſtance conſidered every way, whether there be 
any ſolid matter in it, or not. 
Each different diſtance is a different modification of ſpace ; 
and each idea of any different ſpace, is a ſimple mode of 
this idea, Such are an inch, foot, yard, &c. which are the 
ideas of certain ſtated lengths, which men ſettle in their 
minds for the uſe, and by the cuſtom of meaſuring. When 
theſe ideas are made familiar to mens thoughts, they can in 
their minds repeat them as often as they will, without join- 
ing to them the idea of body, and frame to themſelves the 
ideas of feet, yards, and fathoms, beyond the utmoſt bounds 
of all bodies; and by adding theſe till to one another, en- 
large their idea of ſpace, as much as they pleaſe, 
rom this power of repeating any idea of diſtance, without 
being ever able to come to an end, we come by the idea of 
immenſity. See IMMENSE and INFINITE. 
Another mode, or modification of ſpace, is taken from the 
relation of the parts of the termination of extenſion, or cir- 
. Cumſcribed ſpace amongſt themſelves ; and this is what we 
call foure.—This, the touch diſcovers in ſenſible bodies, 
Whole extremities come within our reach; and the eye 
takes, both from bodies and colours whoſe boundaries are 
within its view; where, obſerving how the extremities ter- 
minate, either in ſtreight lines, which meet at diſcernible 
2 or in crooked lines, wherein no angles can be per- 
wed; by conſidering theſe as they relate to one another in 
parts of the extremities of any body or ſpace, it acquires 
2 1 


the idea we call figure : which affords to the mind infinite 
variety, See FIGURE. | 
Another mode belonging to this head, is that of place, Our 
idea of place is nothing but the relative poſition of any thing; 
with reference to its diſtance from ſome fixed and certain 
points: whence we ſay, that a thing has, or has not changed 
place, when its diſtance either is, or is not altered with 
reſpect to thoſe bodies, with which we have occaſion to com- 
pare it. That this is ſo, we may eaſily gather from hence; 
that we can have no idea of the 5 of the univerſe: 
though we can of all its parts. See PL Ack. 
Another mode of ſpace, is the idea which we get from the 
fleeting, and perpetually periſhing parts of ſucceſſion, which 
we call duration. The ſimple modes of it are any different 
lengths of it, whereof we have diſtinct ideas, as hours, days, 
years, &c. time, and eternity, The idea of ſucceſſion is 
got by reflecting on that train of ideas, which conſtantly 
follow one another in our minds, as long as we are awake. 
See SUCCESSION, 
The diſtance between any parts of this ſucceſſion is what we 
call duration and the continuation of the exiſtence of our- 
ſelves, or any thing elſe commenſurate to the ſucceſſion of 
any ideas in our minds, is what we call aur own duration, or 
that of another thing co- exiſting with our thinking. 
A man having once got this idea of duration, can apply 
it to things which exiſt while he does not think: and thus 
we meaſure the time of our ſleep, as well as that wherein we 
are awake. See DURA T ION. | | 
Space is uſually divided into abſolute and relative. 

Abſolute SPACE, is that conſidered in its own nature, without 
regard to any thing external ; which always remains the 
ſame, and is infinite and immoveable. 

Relative SPACE, is that moveable dimenſion, or meaſure of 
the former, which our ſenſes define by its poſitions to bo- 
dies within it; and this the vulgar uſe for immoveable 
ſpace. 

Relative ſpace, in magnitude and figure, is always the ſame 
with abſolute ; but it is not neceſſary it ſhould be fo numeri- 
cally: as if you ſuppoſe a ſhip to be, indeed, in abſolute 
reſt, then the places of all things within her, will be the 
ſame abſolutely and relatively, and nothing will change its 
place : but, ſuppoſe the ſhip under fail, or in motion, and 
ſhe will continually paſs through new parts of abſolute ſpace - 
but all things on board, conſidered relatively, in reſpect to 
the ſhip, may be, notwithſtanding, in the ſame places, or 
have the ſame ſituation and polition, in regard to one 
another, | 

Proper and abſolute motion, is defined to be the application 
of a body to different parts of abſolute, that is, of infinite 
and immoveable ſpace. See PLACE, MoT1oNn and REsT. 
The Carteſians, who make extenſion the eſſence of matter, 
aſſert, that the ſpace any body takes up, is the ſame thing 
with the body itſelf; and that there is no ſuch thing as mere 
ſpace, void of all matter, in the univerſe ; but this ſee diſ- 
proved under the article Vacuum. | 

SPACE, in geometry, denotes the arca of any figure; or that 

which fills the interval or diſtance between the lines that 
terminate it, See AREA and FiGURE, 

The parabolic ſpace, is that included in the whole parabola. 
See Pa RA BOL A and PARABOLIC, | 
The conchoidal ſpace, and the ciſſoidal ſpace, are what are in- 
cluded within the cavities of the conchoid and ciſſoid. 

By the new methods now introduced, of applying algebra to 
geometry, it is demonſtrated, that the conchoidal and ciſſoi- 
dal ſpaces, though infinitely extended, are yet finite mag- 

7 rwe See CONCHOID and Ciss01D, | 

ycloidal SPACE, . CycLroipar. 

Elliptical SPACE, Fee the articles 5 

SPACE, in mechanics, the line a moveable body, conſidered 
as a point, is conceived to deſcribe by its motion. See 


MorT1on, 
SPADE. Turing SPADE 5 T 
SPADING, fg dee the artieles 3 p _ 


SPAGYRIC *, an epithet given to chymiſtry; which is 
called the ſpagyric art, or medicina ſpagyrica ; and to chymi- 
cal phyſicians, who are alſo called ſpagyriſts. See Chymi- 
STRY and CHYMIsT. : | 

* Voſlius derives the word from the Greek, nay, to extract, 


3 offices of chymiſts.— Paracelſus firſt introduced the 
word. 


SPAGYRICAL phyſicians. See the article PHysICian 
ao pee horſe-men in the Ottoman army; chiefly raiſed in 
Alla, | 
I great 2 of 2 grand ſeignior's army conſiſts in 
the janizaries, who are the foot, and th hi” 
the horſe. See JaNnizaRry, &c. Ts TREO 


er pp oy commander of the ſpahi”s, is called ſpahi agaſi. 


end, and the tip of the little finger, when both are ſtretched 
out. See PALM, 


The pan is eſtimated at three hand's- bread 1 
ches. See MEASURE, bender breadths, or nine in 


SPANISH, 
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SPAN, a meaſure taken from the ſpace between the thumb's 
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SPANISH, or SPAn15H language. See LANGUAGE. 
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SPANISH black, J BLACK. 
SPANISH coinage, COINAGE. 
SPANISH coins, + TON, .- 
SPANISH epocha, EPoCHA. 
SPANISH fires, I CANTHARIDES, 
SPANISH inguiſition, | | | err kl 
SPANISH meaſures, 1 EASURE. 
SPANISH m 8e the articles Monty. 
SPANISH order, ORDER. 
SPANISH plough, | PLOUGE. 
SPANISH academy, 0 ACADEMY. 
SpANISH ſilks, SILK, 
SPANISH wax, | Wax. 
SPANISH white,  J © CWHITE. 


SPAR, in natural hiſtory, a ſhining, ſtony, mixt ſubſtance, 


compounded of cryſtal, incorporated with lac lunz, or other 


mineral, earthy, ſtony, or metallic matter ; frequently found 


in caves and grotto's, and in the clefts of rocks, lead-mines, 
ec. See STONE, GROT To, MINERAL, CRYSTAL, Oc. 
Mr. Beaumont, in the Philofophical Tranſactions, endeavours 
to account for the origin and growth of par; which he 
makes to be a kind of rock-plant. 
Spar, he obſerves, may be formed three ways; either from 
ſteams alone; or from ſteams coagulating dew, as it falls on 
the ground, or waters iſſuing from the joints of rocks: or, 
it may grow from earths and clays. To ſay nothing of the 
account we have from Switzerland, v:z. that ſnow, by long 
lying and continual froſts, becomes hardened into ſpar. 
We have inſtances of the firſt kind in many grotto's where 
ſpars produced from ſteams, hang like icicles ; lead ore being 
often found to grow in the ſame manner. And as this ſpar 
rows downwards; ſo in many places, from the ſides of it, 
Iſſue little plants of ſpar, ſhooting upwards, contrary to the 
tendency of the others. An inſtance of the ſecond, we 
have in a certain place in Italy, where cryſtals (which are a 
ſort of ſpars) are produced in clear evenings, from a coagu- 
lation of dew falling on nitrous ſtones. But hereof we have 
inſtances enough nearer home. See STALACTITES, 
For the third kind of generation of ſpar, never before taken 
notice of by naturaliſts ; Mr. Beaumont gives us inſtances 
of it in Mendip hills, and other mines, wherein are ſubter- 
raneous vaults or grotto's. In the bottoms of ſome of theſe, 
is a ſteam incumbent thereon. From this earth, ſhoot up 
ſpires of various heights, &c. from the firſt buddings out of it, 


till it become as high as a man's finger ; the biggeſt ordina- 


rily an inch in diameter. Theſe ſpires have all irregular 
ridges and furrows ; and ſome ſooner, ſome later, begin on 
the tops to be congealed into r ; and fo gathering a cruſt 


downwards by degrees, are all at laſt, turned into an abſo- 


lute white ſpar or ſtone, See PETRIFACTION. 


SPARADRAP, SPARADRAPUM, in pharmacy, Cc. an 


ancient name for a kind of ſear-cloth; or a linen cloth 
ſmeared on both ſides with ſome kind of plaiſter, or un- 
guent. See SEAR-CLOTH and CERATE. 

The ſparadrap is ſometimes alſo called tela Gualteriana, or 
tela Gualteri ; ſometimes, tela emplaſtica. 

It is prepared by melting a ſufficient quantity of ſome plaiſter 
or unzuent, and dipping a linen cloth therein, till ſuch time 
as it have imbibed its fill. It is then taken out, cooled and 
poliſhed on a marble. 

There are as many different kinds of ſparadraps, as there 
are of plaiſters for the cloth to be dipped 1n, 


SPARRING, among cock-fighters, is the fighting a cock 


with another to breathe him.—In ſparrimg, they put hots 
on their ſpurs, that they may not hurt one another.—To 
Par the cock, imports in general, to breathe him, in order to 


embolden him to fight. 


SPASM, SPASMA, or SPASMUS, HAS MA, or EIAEMOE, 


a Greek term, of equal import with the Latin, convul/io, 


and Engliſh, convulſion, See CONVU LSION, 


A ſpaſinus happening after the taking of hellebore, or any 
other violent purgative, is mortal.— There are ſpaſms pecu- 
lar to certain members, and diſtinguiſhed by particular 
names: that of the mouth is called ſpaſmus cynicus ; that of 
the penis, ſatyriaſis, &c. See PRIAPISMUS, CyNi- 
cus, Oc. f 

Cardan diſtinguiſhes two kinds of ſpaſms : the firſt conſiſt- 
ing in a conſtant contraction of the muſcles, which renders 
the members rigid, and inflexible. The ſecond, in ſudden, 
unnatural motions and palpitations, frequently intermitting 
and beginning again. 

Accidental ſpæ ſins are of ſhort continuance : there are ſome 
ariſing from flatulencies; others from bites of venomous 
beaſts, from the puncture of a nerve, the acrimony of the 


humours vellicating the ſtomach, exceſſive cold, hyſteric va- 


pours, &c. 


SPASMODIC, ſomething belonging to a ſpaſm, or convul- 


fiou; as a ſpaſmedic medicine, ſpaſmidic diſeaſe, &c. See 
SPASM and CONVULSIVE. 
Hunger, according to M. Hecquet, is a ſpaſinodic affection 
of the fibres of the ſtomach; unleſs it arite from the fibres 
being too much moiſtened by the liquor thereof, ſo as to in- 
capacitate them for their office. Sec HUNGER, 

2 


| SPE 


SPATULA *, or SPATHULA, an inſtrument uf 
22 ins eg was flat at one end BY F 
at the other: ſerving to ſpread thei ; a rou 
with, nn 8 On, Fg gn 
* 'The word is formed from th i 
o7::0:0v, which ſignifies the aun en, alla, of the Greek 
| The ſurgeons have little ſteel ſpatula's.— The . 
have alſo large ones of wood, to ſtir their dru | iotdecatie 
NN „or boiling them. | Sin diluting, 
SPAVING *, a diſeaſe in a horſe; being a ſw 4 
uſually in the ham, which cauſes him to bak or ſtiffneſs 
*The word is formed from the French , 
fies the ſame. : 
There are two kinds of ſpavins, viz, the 
Ox-SPAVIN, Which is a callous tumour, 
ham, on the inſide; hard as a bone, and ver 


eparvin, Which ſipni- 


at the bottom of the 


firſt coming out of the ſtable. + th it, at the 


Dry-SPAVIN, which is more eaſil i 
raiſing one of his hind-legs, with a Fc | by the horſe's 


This kind, which ſome alfo call ftring- 
generates into the ox-ſpavin; for which 
but to apply the fire; which, however, 
| 1 See STRINGHALT. 
here are two other kinds of aun, whi = 
in the hoof, wz. the en which have their ſeat 
Blood SpAviNn, a ſoft tumour which 
1 _— and is uſually full of blood, 
ane DPAVIN, a cruſty ſubſtance growing on the; 
hoof under the Joint, : i ade ink of ts 
SPAWS, mineral waters ariſing out of the earth : + ; 
nitre, ſulphur, allum, bitumen, copperas, or ee — 
matter in paſſing through the ſtrata thereof; and hence ö 
dued with ſome medicinal qualities, cathartic, diuretic and 
tic, alterant, or the like. See Spa, Hom 
MiNERAL, &c:. 
SPAYING, or SPADING, the operation of caſtrati 
females of ſeveral kinds of animals, as ſows, kinks. 
to prevent any further conception, and pr 5 
tening. See 8 ; e 


halt, frequently de. 
there IS no remed 
is not always fuc- 


grows through a horſe; 


left fide, with a ſharp knife or lancet, taking out 

and cutting it off, and ſo ſtitching up the r —— 
the ſore with tar, and keeping the animal warm for two > 
three days. 1” | 

The uſual way, is to make the inciſion a-ſlope, two inches 
and a half long, that the fore-finger may be put in towards 
the back, to feel for the ovaries, which are two kernels 28 
big as acorns on both ſides the uterus, one of which is drawn 
to the wound, the ſtring thereof cut, and thus both taken 
out, 

SPEAKER of the houſe of commons, a member of the houſe 
elected by a majority of the votes thereof, to act as chairman, 
or preſident, in putting queſtions, reading briefs or bills, 
keeping order, reprimanding the refractory, adjourhing the 
houſe, &c. See COMMONS, 

The firſt thing done by the commons upon the firſt meeting 
of a parliament, is to chuſe a fþeakter ; who is to be approved 


jeſty, that the commons, during their ſitting, may have free 
acceſs to his majeſly ; freedom of ſpeech in their own hiuſe, and 
ſecurity from arreſts, 

The ſpeaber is not allowed to perſuade or diſſuade, in paſſing 
of a bill; but only to make a ſhort and plain narrative; 
nor to vote, unleſs the houſe be equally divided. See PaR- 
LIAMENT, 


' of lords, See CHANCELLOR,—The ſpeaker of the comvnca* 
tion, is called the prolacutor. See PROLOCUTOR, 


articulate ſounds or words. See Wok p and Voice ; ke 

alſo SPEECH and GRAMMAR. | | 

Pliny, lian, Plutarch and other authors, make mention 
of ſeveral beaſts that have ſpoke : and Pliny himſelf, ſpeaks 

with aſſurance, in his hiſtory, of an ox that ſpoke. Philo- 


| ftratus, in his life of Apollonius, gives the like privilege to 


an elm, and even to ſhips. Homer makes Xanthos, one 0 

Achilles's horſe's, ſpeak ; wherein he has been followed by 

Oppian, But theſe are all fabulous: we have much better 

authority for a ſerpent, and an aſs's ſpeaking. See Lax- 
UAE. 

SPEAKING-trumpet. See TRUMPET and STENTOROPHC 
NIC, | | 
SPECIAL, ſomething that is particular, or has a particular 

deſignation ; from the Latin, ſpecies, —In oppoſition to g 
ral, of genus, See GENERAL, PARTICULAR, SPECIES 

and GENUS, ; 

The king in his letters, frequently ſays, of our ſpecial grath 

full power and royal authority. 


SPECIAL afſiſe, Ass ISE. 

SPECIAL attorney, . , JATTORNEY-. 
SPECIAL fee tail, See the articles FEE tail. 
PECIAL I ue CIssuk. 3 
614k on hy Spectal 


While it is yet young, ſome borſes only halt 80 painful. 


other: ſometimes it is found on both legs. Sher than the 


Wart, SPRING, 


It is performed, by cutting them in the mid flank, on 4 


of by the king; and who upon his admiſſion, begs his ma- 


The lord chancellor, or keeper, is uſually ſpeaker of the hauſe © 


SPEAKING, the art or act of expreſſing one's thoughts in 


9 
— 


bas 6 


22. 
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| 3. See the article TAiL,, FT 
SP geta ED, &c. See the article VERDICT, &c. 
LTY, in law, is moſt common y taken for a bond, 
bill, or other the like inſtrument in writing. See DEED, 
G, We EE 
ede it is alſo uſed for a ſpecial or particular acquain- 
-pECI ES, an idea, which relates to ſome other more gene- 


lone; or is comprized under a more univerſal diviſion of 
ra 


a genus. See GENUS. 


The word is Latin, formed from the ancient verb, ſpecio, | 


ſee; as if a ſpecies of things were a collection of all the 
; at one view. 
oo ST mere term of relation : and the ſame idea may 
7 a ſpecies, when compared to another more general one; 
and 2 genus, with regard to a more particular one. — Thus 
body is a genus, with regard to an animate and inanimate 
body; and a ſpecies, with regard to ſubſtance. 
The laſt ſpectes, is that which can only be divided into in- 
dividuals. See INDIVIDUAL. | 1 
Animal is a ſpecies, with regard to body; and man is a pe- 
ies with regard to animal. God deſtroyed mankind by the 
deluge; but he preſerved the ſpectes. See DELUGE. 
&ECIES, in logic, is one of the five words, called by Por- 
phyty, 3 See UNIVERSAL. 5 
SpECIES, in rhetoric, is a particular thing, contained under 
a more univerſal one. : ; 
The orators alſo call it hypotheſis : E. gr. virtue is to be 
loved, is the genus or thefts. "Temperance is to be preſerved 
here, at this time, is the ſpecies or hypotheſis. See THEs IS. 
eprECIES, in the ancient muſic, denotes a ſub-diviſion of one 
of the genera, See GENUS, . 
The genera of muſic were three, the enharmunic, chromatic, 
and dratonic ; the two laſt of which were variouſly ſubdi- 
vided into ſþectes : nor was the firſt without ſpecies, though 
thoſe had not particular names as the fpeczes of the other 


two had.—Theſe ſpecies were alſo called the chroaz, colours 


of the genera. : 
SpECIES, in opticks, the image painted on the retina by the 


rays of light reflected from the ſeveral points of the ſurface 
of an object, received in at the pupilla, and collected, in 
their paſſage through the cryſtallin, Sc. See VISION. 
Philoſophers have been in great doubt, whether the ſpeczes of 
objects, which give the ſoul an occaſion of ſeeing, are an 
effuſion of the ſubſtance of the body; or a mere impreſſion 
which they make on all ambient bodies, and which theſe all 
reflect, when in a proper diſtance and diſpoſition ; or, laſt- 
ly, whether they are not ſome other more ſubtile body, as 
light, which receives all theſe impreſſions from bodies, and 
is continually ſent and returned from one to another, with 
the different figures and impreſſions it has taken. —But the 
moderns have decided this point by their invention of artifi- 
cial eyes, wherein the ſpeczes of objects are received on a 
paper or linen cloth in the ſame manner as they are received 
in the natural eye, See EYE. 
The ancients have diſtinguiſhed the ſpecies, whereby objects 
become viſible, into impreſſæ and expreſſe. 

Impreſſed SPECIES, are ſuch, as come from without; or are 
ſent from the object to the organ: ſuch are thoſe we have 
already been ſpeaking of. | | | 

Expreſſed SPECIES, are thoſe, on the contrary, which proceed 
from within; or that are ſent from the organ to the object. 
Le Clerc, in his ſyſtem of viſion, by one of thoſe revolu- 
tions very frequent in philoſophical opinions, has called upon 
the ſtage again the /pectes expreſſæ, of the ancient philoſo- 
phers. For, according to him, it is not by ſpeczes or images 
impreſſed on the optic nerve, that the foul ſees objects; but 
by rays, which ſhe herſelf directs to them, and which ſhe 
uſes as a blind man does his ſtaff, to grope out objects, 

The Peripateticks account for viſion, from a kind of intentional 
SPECIES, thus: every object, ſay they, expreſſes a perfect 


image of itſelf on the air next to it. This expreſſes another | 


leſſer one on the air next to that; and this a third ſtill leſs. 
Thus are the images continued from the object to the cry- 
ttallin, which theſe philoſophers hold the principal organ of 
ſceing. Theſe they call /pecies intentionales; and to ac- 
count the better for their generation, affirm, that objects ex- 
hibit them in the ſame manner, as mirrors do a man's face. 
dee VISION. | : 

9PECIES, in theology, denote the appearances of the bread 
and wine in the ſacrament, after conſecration, —Or, as the 
Romaniſts define them, the accidents remaining in the bread 
and wine, whereby they become ſenſible to us, after their 
ſubſtence is deſtroyed. See T'RANSUBSTANTIATION, 
The fpecies of the bread, &c. are its whiteneſs, quantity, 


figure, friableneſs, &c,—Of wine, its flavour, quickneſs, 


ſpecific gravity, &c. 7 CODE. 2 
The generality of Romiſh divines, hold, that the ſpecies are 
abſolute accidents.—And the Carteſians, who are bound to 
deny any ſuch things as abſolute accidents, are greatly puz- 
Zled to explain the ſpecies, without incurring the cenſure of 
hereſy, F, Magnan is forced to aflert, that the ſpecies are 
mere deluſions and appearances, which God impreſles on our 
ſenſes. See abſolute ACCIDENT. | ; 


| 
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SPECIES, in commerce, are the ſeveral pieces of gold, fi 


Iver, 
copper, &c. which having paſſed their full preparation, and 
coinage, are current in public. See Coin, | 

SPECIES decried, of cried dein, are ſuch as the ſoveraign has 
forbidden to be received in payment. | = 

Light SPECIES, are thoſe which fall ſhort of the weight pre- 
ſcribed by lav. LIED EG | | 

Falſe SpEC1Es, are thoſe of different metal or alloy from what 
they ſhould be, Sc. | | 

SPECIES, in algebra, are the ſymbols, or characters, whereby 

uantities are repreſented, See CHARACTER, 

SPECIFIC, in philoſophy, that which is proper and peculiar 
to any thing; or that characterizes it, and diſtinguiſhes it 
from every other thing. See PROPER, Cc. | 
Thus the attracting of iron is ſpecific to the load-ſtone, or a 
ſpecific property of the load-ſtone : a juſt definition ſhould 
contain the ſþecrfic notion of the thing defined, or that which 
ſpecifies and diſtinguiſhes it from every thing elſe. See DE- 
FINITION. 3 1 | 

SPECIFIC, in medicine, a remedy, whoſe virtue and effect is 
peculiarly adapted to ſome certain diſeaſe ; is adequate there- 
to; and exerts its whole force immediately thereon. 

Thus quinquina, or the Jeſuits bark, is held a ſpecific for 
intermitting fevers or agues; mercury for the venereal diſ- 
eaſe, &c, See QUINQUINA: | | 
Authors make mention of three kinds of ſpecific medicines, 
 —1?, Such as are eminently and particularly friendly to this 
or that part; as to the heart, the lungs, the brain, the ſto- 
mach, &c, 3 | 5 
2. Such as ſeem to attract, expel, or evacuate ſome deter- 
minate humour, by a kind of ſpecific power they are en- 
dowed withal; as jalap is ſuppoſed to purge watery humours ; 
rhubarb, bile, &c. See PuURGATIVE. 5 | 
3*. Such as remove the. cauſe of a diſeaſe, by ſome ſudden 
property, without our knowing how or why ; or the manner 
of whoſe operations we are entirely ignorant of, and have 
only learnt their effects by experience, 
In the uſe of theſe laſt, there is no enquiry into the nature 
of the diſeaſe; no regard had to the ſymptoms or phænome- 
na: nor 1s the medicine to be at all adapted to the particular 
circumftances thereof. All that we regard, is the name of 
the diſeaſe, and that of the remedy : as, immediately, upon 
finding an intermitting fever, we preſcribe the bark; to 
afluage pain, opium ; to expel poiſon, ſome particular an- 
tidote. 5 | 
On this footing, a ſpecific medicine ſeems to ſtand in oppo- 
ſition to a Tate er e medicine. See MEDIOIN E. 
The mild operation of ſome alterant medicines by inſenſible 
perſpiration, ſweat and urine, may have led ſome men into 
this notion of ſpecific alteratives, or the tranſmutation of 
poiſonous into innocent juices, Phyſicians are apt to think 
they cure diſeaſes ſpecifically, when they do not bleed, purge, 
vomit, or ſalivate. But it is certain, mercury when it cures 
the lues without ſalivation, does not act ſpecifically any more 
than when the higheſt ſalivation is raiſed by it; when it does 
not ſalivate, it infallibly and ſenſibly paſſes off by the cutane- 
ous and venal glands. 
Several mineral and metalline ſubſtances, eſpecially the com- 
poſitions of ſulphur and mercury, as the æthiops and cinna- 
bar, may indeed cure many diſeaſes; but then they do it by 
acting as evacuants, by attenuating, diſſolving, and carrying 
off the viſcid concretions and foulneſſes of the ſtomach and 
inteſtines, and thus cleanſing the foul paſſages, and reſtoring 
them to their natural action: not by any alterative or ſpecific 
operation. | 

SPECIFIC Waters, See the article WATER. 

SPECIFIC gravity, in hydroſtaticks, denotes that gravity, or 
weight peculiar to each ſpecies, or kind of natural body; 
and whereby it is diſtinguiſhed from all other kinds, See 
WEIGHT, 

In this ſenſe, a body is ſaid to be ſpecifically heavier than an- 
other, when under the fame bulk it contains a greater weight 
than that other; and that other, is ſaid to be ſpecifically 
lighter than the firſt, —Thus, if there be two equal ſpheres, 
each a foot in diameter; only the one wood, the other lead: 
ſince the leaden one is found heavicr than the woode:. one, 
it is ſaid to be ſpecifically or in ſpecie, heavier ; and the 
wooden one, ſpecifically lighter. 

This kind of gravity, ſome call relative ; in oppoſition to 
abſolute gravity, which increafes in proportion to the quanti- 
ty or maſs of the body. See Gravity. 

Laws of the SPECIFIC gravity and lcvity of bodies,—1, If two 
bodies be equal in bulk, their fpecific gravitics are, to each 
other, as their abſolute gravities. Thus a body is ſaid to be 
twice as heavy, ſpecrfically, as another, it it have twice its 
gravity under the ſame bulk. Ms 
Hence, the ſpecific gravities of equal bodies, are as their den- 
ſities. See DENSITY. | 
2. The /pecific gravities of bodies of the ſame weight, are 
in the reciprocal ratio of their bulks. Hence, the maſſes of 
two bodies of the ſame weight, are in a reciprocal ratio of 
their bulks. | | | 
3. The ſpecific gravities of two bodies are, in a ratio, com- 
pounded of the direct ratio of the abſolute gravities, and the 

__1irDd 1 | reciprocal 


reciprocal one of their bulks.— Hence, again, the ſpecific | 
gravities are as the denſities, | | 

4. A body ſpecifically heavier than a fluid, loſes ſo much of 
its weight therein, as is equal to a quantity of 'the fluid of 
the ſame bulk. 

For, ſuppoſe a cubic inch of lead immerged in water: a cu- 
bic inch of water will, thereby, be expelled from its place : 
but the weight of this water was ſuſtained by the reſiſtance 
of the ambient water. Therefore, ſuch a part of the weight 
of the leaden cube, muſt be ſuſtained by the reſiſtance of 
the ambient water, as is equal to the weight of the water 
expelled. The gravity of the body immerged, therefore, 
muſt be diminiſhed by ſo much. 

Hence, 19. Since a fluid ſpecifically heavier, has a greater 
weight, in the ſame bulk, than a lighter ; the ſame body will 
loſe a greater part of its weight in a fluid, ſpecifically heavier, 
than in a lighter: and therefore it weighs more in a lighter 
than a heavier, | 

2%, Equal homogeneous bodies weighing equally in air, loſe 
their equilibrium if one of them be End in a heavier 
fluid; the other in a lighter. 

z. Since the ſpecific gravities are as the abſolute gravities 
under the ſame bulk; the ſpecific gravity of the fluid, will 
be to the gravity of the body immerged, as the part of the 
weight loſt by the folid, to the whole weight. 
4%, Two ſolids equal in bulk, loſe the Fins weight in the 
ſame fluid: but the weight of the ſpecrfically heavier body, 
is greater than that of the ſpecifically lighter ; therefore, the 
ſpecifically lighter, loſes a greater part of its weight, than the 
| ſpecifically heavier, 8 
5. Since the bulks of bodies equal in weight, are recipro- 
cally as the ſpecific gravities; the ſpecificallß lighter, loſes 
more weight in the ſame fluid than the heavier ; wherefore, 
if they be in equi/ibrio in one fluid, they will not be ſo in 
another; but the ſpecifically heavier, will preponderate, and 
that the more, as the fluid is denſer. 

6%. The ſpecific gravities of fluids, are as the weights loſt by 
the ſame folid immerged in the ſame. 

T; fud the SPECIFIC gravity of a fluid. — On one arm of a 
balance ſuſpend a leaden globe; and to the other, faſten a 
weight, which is in equilibrium therewith in the air. Im- 
merge the globe ſucceſſively in the ſeveral fluids, whoſe pe- 
cific gravities are to be determined, and obſerve the weight 
which balances it in each. Theſe ſeveral weights, ſubtract- 
cd, ſeverally, from the firſt weight, the remainders are the 
parts of the weight loſt in each fluid, Whence the ratio of 
the ſpecific gravity of the fluids is ſeen, See HY DROS＋T A- 
TICAL balance, 

Hence, as the denſities are as the ſbeciſic gravities; we find 
the ratio of the denſities of the fluids at the ſame time. 
This problem is of the utmoſt uſe; as by it, the degree of 
parity or goodneſs of fluids, is eaſily found; a thing, not 
only of ſervice in natural philoſophy ; but alſo in common 
life, and in the practice of phyſic. 

At different ſeaſons of the year, the ſpecrfic gravities of the 
ime fluids, are found different. Joan. Caſp. Eiſenſchmidius, 
in his D:/qui/itio neva de ponderibus, &c. gives us variety of 
experiments relating hereto: the principal whereof, to ſave 
the trouble of too frequent experiments, we ſhall here ſubjoin. 
= Table of SPECIFIC gravities of ſeveral fluids. 


A cubic inch Paris | In ſummer In winter 
meaſure, 9. Y. 6.10. D. . 
Of mercury 11 
Oil of vitriol 7-50 7 3 
Spirit of vitriol £23 5 38 
Spirit of nitre 0.261 © 44 
Spirit of ſalt 1 10 5 
Aquafortis 1 8 25 
Vinegar | 6-46 © 88 
—  Ditlilled vinegar 3 11 3 
Burgundy wine 4 67 122 
Spirit of wine 4 4 42 
Pale ale 1 1 
Brown ale 1 3 
Cows milk £20 $.-..26 
Goats milk E 24 3 
Urine 9114 5 9 
Spirit of urine 3 a8 13 
Oi! of tartar 7 29 3 44 | 
Oil of olives 4 53s froze in winter 
Oil of turpentine * 29 4 46 
Sea water 0-14 18 
River water 5 70 3 13 
Spring water 5 11 3 
Diſtilled water 1 


That the ſpecific gravity may be found the more accurately; 
the weight of the thread not immerged in the fluid, is to be 
ſubtracted from the weight of the ſolid in air; and the 
force memory to make the thread ſubſide (if it be ſpecifically 
lighter) is to be added to the weight loſt, But if the thread 
that ſuſtains the ſolid be heavier than the fluid; the whole 
weight of the thread in the air is to be ſubtracted from the 
weight of the ſolid in air; and the weight the thread loſes, 
from the weight loſt in the fluid. Indeed, this precaution 
may be ſpared, if in examining the ſpecific gravity of ſeveral 


_ weighing maſſes thereof, that are equ 
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fluids, care be taken that the ſame t po” 

the fame depth in each. e thread be immergeq t 
6. To determine the ratio which the ſpeci ; 

fluid has to the ſpecific gravity of a ſoli pecific Sravity of x 
heavier than the fluid. EW olid that is Ipecifieally 
Weigh any maſs of the ſolid in a fluid 

weight therein : the ſpecific gravity of 3 gd w juſt 
that of the ſolid, as the part of the weight loſt b il be to 
is to its whole weight. the ſolid, 
7. The ſpecific gravities of equally heavy bodies 


eme as the quantities of * loſt in the f are reci. 


ſame fluid 


ence we find the ratio of the peci fic Fwitte of ſolids, by 


fluid; and noting the weights loſt by ach, aur, in the fame 


The ſpecific gravities of various ſolids, have 
by many authors, Marin Ghetaldus, partiont termine 
ſpecific gravities various bodies had, eſpecially ett. he 
which were borrowed thence by Oughtred. In th Þ 1 
phical Tranſactions, we have ample tables of 5755 ——_y 
ties, by various authors. | fe grav 
It will be ſufficient for us to give thoſe of ſo 
uſual bodies, as determined with great care 
M. Petit; and publiſhed by F. Merſenne 
by N others. . 
able of the SPECIFIC gravities of ſeveral 65%. 
An hundred pound weight of gold 7 e 4 N 
71 z of mercury 38 x of fine tin 
60 ; of lead 26. of load-ſtone 


me of the more 
and accuracy b 


54 + of {ilver 21 of marble 
47 3 of 44.) ug 14 of ſtone 
45 of braſs 12 Z of ſulphur 
42 of iron 5 of wax 


. | po 656 e . e 8 

0 ody ſpecrfically heavier, deſcends in a fluj : 
lighter, with a fees equal to the exceſs of Pagan 
_ of an _ quantity of the fluid. Siem 

ence, 1. The force which ſuſtains a ſheci j 

body in a fluid, is equal to the exceſs of Ono — 
of the body, above that of the fluid, under the ſame bulk: 
e. gr. 47 J pound of copper loſes 5 4 pounds of its weight in 
water; therefore a power of 42 pounds is able to ſuſtain it. 
20. Since the exceſs of the weight of a ſolid over the weight 
of a fluid ſpecifically heavier, is leſs than that over the weight 
of a ſpecifically lighter fluid under the fame bulk; it will 
deſcend with leſs force in a ſpecifically heavier fluid than in 
a lighter; and, conſequently, will deſcend more lowly in 
the former than in the latter. | 


9. A ſpecifically lighter body, ſinks in a heavier fluid, till 


the weight of a quantity of the fluid, equal in bulk to the 
part immerſed, be equal to the weight of the whole body, 
Hence, 192. Since the ſpecific gravities of bodies of the ſame 
weight, are reciprocally as their bulks; and the bulks of 
fluids equal in weight, are as the parts of the ſame ſolid im- 
merged therein; the ſpecific gravities of fluids are recipro- 
cally as the parts of the ſame body immerged therein, 

2%, A folid, therefore, immerges deeper in a lighter fluid 
than a heavier ; and deeper as the proportion of the ſpecific 
gravity of the ſolid to that of the fluid is greater, 

3. If a body be of the fame. ſpecific gravity with a fluid; 
the whole body will be immerged ; and it will remain inany 
given place of the fluid. 1 | 

4% If a ſpecifically lighter body be wholly immerged in 2 
fluid; it will be urged by the collateral columns of the flu, 
to aſcend with a force equal to the exceſs of the weight of 
the fluid, bulk for bulk, over the weight of the ſolid. 

5% A body, therefore, ſpecifically lighter, lying on the bot. 


tom of a veſſel, will not be raiſed up, unleſs the heavier fuid 


riſe above ſuch a part, as is equal in bulk to a quantity af 
the fluid of the ſame weight with the _ 2 E 
10. The /pecrfic gravity of a ſolid is to the /pectfic grab 
of a land? Rn it is immerged, as the bulk of the 
part immerged, is to the whole bulk. 

11. The ſpecific gravities of equal ſolids, are as their pat 
immerged in the ſame fluid, : ; 
12. The weight and bulk of a ſpecifically lighter body, al 
the weight of the 2 heavier fluid, being gien, , 
find the force required, to keep the ſolid wholly immeſte 
under the fluid, . * 
As this force is equal to the exceſs of the weight of the flul ; 
beyond that of an equal bulk of the ſolid ; from the pur 
bulk of the ſolid, and the weight of a cubic foot of =_ 
find, by the rule of three, the weight of a bulk of _ - 
equal to that of the body. From this, ſubtract the = 
of the ſolid ; the remainder is the force required. E. 1 
poſe the force neceſſary to detain a ſolid _—_— e 
and I00 pounds in weight, under water, require 3 
cubic foot of water is found to weigh 70 pound, We e 100 
of water under the bulk of eight feet, is 560 3 _ a 
pound, the weight of the ſolid, being ſubtractec 1 
mainder 460 pound, is the force neceſſary to detain 
under water. 10 2 bewier 
Hence, ſince a ſpecifically lighter body aſcends in wn”; 
fluid, with the ſame force that would prevent ” = here 
the preſent problem, we can likewiſe find the for 


with a ſpecifically lighter body aſcends in a hcavitre | 3. The 
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; r; and that of a ſpecifically lighter fluid, being 
Been: do deere the eie de wel muſt have, to ſwim 
id. | 
agen of a cubic foot of the fluid being given ; the 
bulk of the fluid equal to the weight of the veſſel, is found 
by the rule of three, If, then, the cavity be made a little 
10 er than this, the veſſel will have leſs weight under the 
= bulk, than the fluid, and will therefore be ſpecifically 
liohter than the ſame, and conſequent! „will ſwim. E. gr. 
Suppoſe it required to make an iron ball of 30 pounds weight, 
{o as it ſhall ſwim upon water. Since the weight of a cubic 
foot of water is 70 pound, the quantity of water equal to 30 
unds, will be found 728“ 571“; and therefore the cube 
of the diameter of the ſphere 1392174“ whence the cube 
root being extracted 1* 1” 1“ is the diameter of a ſphere of 
water of 30 pounds. If, therefore, the diameter of the 
cavity be made a little bigger, e. gr. L or 2 feet; ſo much 
leſs of the ball will be immerged as the diameter Is increaſed. 
14. The force employed to retain a ſþecifically lighter ſolid, 
under a heavier fluid ; and the weight loſt by a heavier ſolid 
in a lighter fluid, are each added to the weight of the fluid, 
and weigh together with it. | | 
The ſeveral theorems here delivered, are not only all de- 
monſtrable from the principles of mechanicks ; but are con- 
formable to experiment. In effect, experience is here found 
to anſwer exactly to calculation, as is abundantly evident 
from the courſes of philoſophical experiments, now frequent- 
ly exhibited ; where the laws of ſpecific gravitation are well 
illuſtrated. _ 1 
spECILLo M, or SPECULUM, an inſtrument, wherewith 
ſurgeons ſearch and dilate wounds, &c. See SPECULUM. 
e&PECIOUS arithmetic, is that branch which is converſant in 
quantities denoted by ſpeczes, that is, by the letters of the al- 
phabet.—In contradiſtinction to that, where the quantities 
are expreſſed by numbers, which is called numerous arit,)- 
metic. See ARITHMETIC and CHARACTER. | 
Specious arithmetic, is what we more uſually call algebra. See 
ALGEBRA and CALCULUS, | | 
SPECTACLE, SPECTACULUM, fhew; ſome cxtraordi- 
nary object, which draws the view and attention; and is not 
beheld without ſome emotion, or paſſion of the mind. | 
The term is chiefly uſed by the ancients, for theatrical and 
amphitheatrical performances: for comedies, combats of 
gladiators, of beaſts, and even for ſolemn proceſſions, as 
thoſe of the circus, Sc. See GAME, THEATRE, Au- 
PHITHEATRE, SCENE, GLADIATOR, c. 
The people of Rome were extreamly fond of ſpectacles; 
and the Roman hiſtorians obſerve, there was no ſurer way of 
gaining their affections, and making parties to introduce ty- 
ranny and oppreſſion, than by the uſe of pectacles. 
SPECTACLES, an optic machine, conſiſting of two lens's 
ſet in horn, or other matter; and applied on the noſe ; to 
aſſiſt in defects of the organ of ſight. See LENS. | 
Old people and all preſbytæ, uſe ſpeclacles of convex lens's, 
to make amends for the flatneſs of the eye, which does not 
make the rays converge enough to have them meet in the 
retina, See PRESBYT@, | | 
Short-ſighted people, or myopes, uſe concave lens's, to keep 
the rays from converging ſo faſt, through the great round- 
neſs of the eye, as to make them meet ere they reach the re- 
tina, See Mxops and MyoePia. | 
In Spain, and at Venice eſpecially, ſpectacles are uſed with a 
different view: all the people of note and faſhion there, 
have them continually on their noſes; a folly, that has its 
ſource in the natural pride of thoſe people, who value them- 
ſelves on a profound wiſdom ; and affect to ſtare very near 
at every thing; as if their eyes were weakned, and wore out 
with exceſs of attention. Vign. de Marv. EE 
F. Cherubin, a capuchin, deſcribes a kind of fpefacle tele- 
ſcopes, for the viewing of remote objects with both eyes; 
hence called b;noculi, Though F. Rheita had mentioned the 
ſame before him, in his Oculus Enoch and Elie; See TE- 
LESCOPE,—The ſame author invented 2 kind of Hpectacles, 
with three or four glaſſes, which performed extraordinarily. 
Spectacles were certainly unknown to the ancients ; yet are 
they not of ſo late a date as the teleſcope. Franciſco Redi, 
in a very learned treatiſe on ſpectacles, will have them to 
have been invented in the 13th century, between the years 
1280 and 1311; and adds, that Alexander Deſpina, a monk 
of the order of Predicants of St. Catherine at Piſa, firſt com- 
municated the ſecret, which was of his own invention; 
upon learning, that another perſon had it as well as himſelf, 
This hiſtory is wrote in the chronicles of that convent, 
The ſame author tells us, that in an old manuſcript till 
, Preſerved in his library, compoſed in 1299, ſpectacles are 
mentioned as a thing invented about that time: and that a 
famous Jacobin, one Jourdon de Rivalto, in a treatiſe com- 
poſed in 1305, ſays, expreſly, that it was not yet 20 years, 
unce the invention of ſpectacles. He likewiſe quotes Bernard 
Gordon in his Lilium medicine, wrote the ſame year, where 
he ſpeaks of a collyrium, .good to enable an old man to read 
without ſpeacles. | 
u Cange, however, carries the invention of ſpectacles far- 


13. The weight of a veſſel, to be made of a ſpecifically hea- | 
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ther back; aſſuring us, that there is a Greek poem in ma 

nuſcript in the French king's library, which ſhews, thut 
ſpectacles were in uſe in the year 1150: nevertheleſs, the dic- 
tionary of the academy della cruſca, under the word occhiale; 
inclines to Redi's fide; and quotes a paſſage from Jourdon's 
ſermons, which ſays, that ſpe#acles had not been 20 years in 
uſe: now Salviati has obſerved, that thoſe ſermons were com- 
poſed between the years 1330 and 1336. 

SPECTATOR, a perſon preſent at a ſpectacle. See SP c- 
TACLE. 

Among the Romans, SPECTATORs, SPECT ATORES, more 
particularly denoted a kind of gladiators, who had received 
their diſcharge ; and were frequently hired ;to be preſent, as 

 ſheftators, at the combats of gladiators, &c. the people werc 
entertained withal, See GLADIATOR, 

SPECULARTIA, the art of preparing, and making {þ-cula, 
or mirrours.— Or, the laws of mirrours, their phznomena. 
cauſes, &c. called allo catoptricks, See CATOPTRICKS, 
MIRROUR, c. | 

SPECULARIS lapis, in natural hiſtory, is a kind of fiſſile 

ſtone, clear as glaſs ; whence it is alſo called Muſcovy glaſs ; 
and uſed in feveral countries where it is found, for window- 
lights, &c. See GLAss, | 
The lapis ſpecularis is a ſpecies of tale; ſplits eaſily into thin 
laminz or plates; and is ſometimes calcined to make a fine 
plaiſter. See 'TALC. | op 

SPECULATION. — Certitude of SPECULATION. See 
CERTITUDE., | | 

SPECULATIVE geometry, GEOMETRY. 

SPECULATIVE mathematics, | 8 MATHEMATICS, 

SPECULATIVE muſic, Mus1c. 

SPECULATIVE philoſophy, -PHILOSOPHY., 

SPECULUM, mirrour, in opticks, any poliſhed body, im- 

pervious to the rays of light: ſuch as water in wells and deep 

rivers, poliſhed metals, and glaſſes lined with mercury or 
other opake matter, popularly called /ookimg-giaffes, See 

Look IN G-glaſs. 

For the ſeveral kinds and forms of ſpecula, plain, cenrave, 

and convex, with their theory, and phenomena, and the 

methods of preparing, grinding them, &c. ſce MiRRouR, 

GRINDING, Ec. | | 

For the laws and effects of ſpecula of various forms, ſee RE- 

FLECTION, BURNING-glaſs, &c. | | 

SPECULUM, among ſurgeons, the ſame with Hpecillum. See 

SPECILLUM.—More particularly, 

SPECULUM ani, is an inſtrument, wherewith they dilate the 

fundament, examine ſores, extract bones, or let out any pec- 

cant matter that may be there lodged, 

SPECULUM matrices, is att inftrument uſed to examine and 
dreſs corrupted places in the privy parts of women. — Its 

form is the fame with that of the 2 ani. 
SPECULUM eris, is an inſtrument ſerving to examine diforders 
in the mouth.— There are two kinds: the one common; the 
other bigger and ſtronger, fit not only to keep down the 
tongue; but alſo the lower jaw; while the mouth is ſurveyed, 
to the very extremity of the throat, and the neceffary reme- 
dies applied, 

SPEECH, the act, or art of expreſſing a man's thoughts, by 

certain ſigns invented for that purpoſe. See S1GN. 

Theſe figns are principally ſounds made by the voice, and 

letters. See VoiCE, SOUND and LETTER, 

SPEECH, in grammar, denotes an aſſemblage of ſeveral words 

ranged in order, See LANGUAGE. . 

The grammarians generally make eight parts of ſpeech; i. e. 

eight kinds of words uſed in diſcourſe, viz. nom, pronom, 

verb, participle, adverb, conjundlion, prepaſition, and interjec- 
tim ; each of which ſee under its proper article, ADVERs, 

Noun, PRONOUN, &c, See alſo PART. 

F. Buffer, one of the laſt and beſt writers on grammar, 

only admits of three parts of ſpeech, viz. noun, verb and 

modiſicative; which laſt includes the adverb, conjunction and 
prepoſition, See MoDIFICATIVE, 


ing a word or ſentence on a paper about the neck. See 
CHARM and PHYLACTERY. ; 
SPELL, in the ſea language. To SFELL, is to let go the 
ſheat and bowlings of a fail, and brace the weather-brace, 
that the ſail may lie looſe in the wind. | | 
To do a SPELL, is to do any thing by turns, for a ſhort time, 
and then leave it. | 

To give a SPELL, is to be ready to work in ſuch a one's room. 
Freſh SPELL, is when freſh men come to work; eſpecially 
when the rowers are relieved with another gang. See FRESH. 


hy. See ORTHOGRAPHY. 

r. Jones gives the following rules, or maxims of Helling. 
19. That all words were originally pronounced, as pelt. 
29, That in all words, whoſe ſounds have been ſince altered 
(the origin of the difficulty of ſpelling) the alteration was made 
for the ſake of eaſe, and pleaſure. 

And hence, 3“. All words that can be written ſeveral ways, 
muſt be N according to the hardeſt, harſheſt, and moſt 
unuſual ſound. See PRONUNC1AT1oN. 


SPELTER, or SPELTRE, zit; a kind of imperfect metal, 


3 | 


which 


SPELL; a kind of charm, to drive away a diſeaſe, by hane- . 


SPELLING, that part of grammar properly called orthagra- 
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' which ſome miſtakenly confound with biſmuth, and others 


with ſpaat : others making it a ſort of antimony ore;, See 
BisMUTH, SPAAT, Oc. 1 | 
Spelter is a kind of crude, mineral lead, very hard, white 
and brilliant; which though not perfectly malleable, yet 
ſtretches a little under the hammer : and is otherwiſe called 
zink, and ſometimes tutanag. See ZINK. f 
It is found in great quantity in the mines of Goſſelaar in 
Saxony; and is ordinarily ſold in large, ſquare, thick cakes, 
whence one would judge it to have been melted as it came 
out of the mines, and caſt into that figure. | 
It is uſed to purge and whiten tin, in making of pewter ; 
much as lead is uſed to purify gold and ſilver. See 'Tin and 
PEWTER. 
Thoſe who imagine that the /þelter is put in to increaſe the 
weight, are miſtaken ; ſince in melting five or {tx hundred 
weight of tin, they ſcarce put in a pound of /pelter, and that 
mixed with turmeric. See ZINK. 


SPERM, SPERMA, EINEPMA, the ſeed whereof an animal is 


formed, See SEED, 


SPERMA-CET I, or parma-/itty, in pharmacy, is a whitiſh, 


flaky ſubſtance, prepared from an oil found in the head of 
a cetaceous fiſh, called by ſome, the male whale, by others 
cachelot, and by the Latins orca; diſtinguiſhed from the com- 
mon whale, by its having teeth, in lieu of whale-bone; and 
by a bunch on its back. See WHALE. 


The ancients were great ſtrangers to the nature of this pre- 


paration; inſomuch, that Schroder ſeems in doubt, whether 
to reckon it an animal, or mineral ſubſtance. 

It had its name ſherma-ceti, ſeed or ſperm of whale, given 
it, no doubt, to raiſe its value, by a notion of its ſcarcity : 
the oil it is made from, is found in a large trunk four or 
five foot deep, and ten or twelve long, filling almoſt the 
whole cavity of the head, and ſeeming to ſupply the office of 
brain and cerebellum. 

The method of preparing it, is a ſecret in the hands of a very 
few: the proceſs is ſaid to be thus.—The oil or brain being 
taken out of the animal, is melted over a gentle fire, and 
put into moulds, like thoſe wherein ſugar-loaves are formed. 
When cold, and drained, it is taken out and melted over a- 
gain; and this * continue to do till it be well purified, and 
become white. It is then cut with a knife for the purpoſe, 
and reduced into flakes, ſuch as we have it from the druggiſts. 
It muſt be choſen white, clear, and tranſparent, of a ſweetiſn 
ſmell, which ſome fancy to partake of that of the violet: 
ſome ſophiſticate it with wax; but the deceit is diſcovered, 


either by the ſmell of the wax, or by the dulneſs of the colour. 


Some allo ſell a preparation of oil gained from the tail of the 
whale, inſtead of that from the brain; which laſt kind turns 
yellow, as ſoon as opened to the air. In the general, there is 
no merchandiſe that ſhould be kept cloſer from the air than 
2823 | 
perma-ceti is of great uſe in medicine. Dr. Quincy ſays, it 
is a noble remedy in the aſthma, &c. though chicfly uſed in 


| bruiſes, inward hurts, and after delivery, But it is certain, 


its greateſt property, and that which makes it ſo much in 
vogue, is its ſoftning the ſkin, and reſolving tumours of the 
breaſt. Whence it comes to be uſed by the ladies in paſtes, 
waſhes, &c. | 

Sperma-ceti candles, are of modern manufacture : they are 
made ſmooth, with a fine gloſs, free from rings and ſcars, 
ſuperior to the fineſt wax-candles in colour and luſtre; and, 
when genuine, leave no ſpot or ſtain on the fineſt ſilk, cloth, 
or linen. | 


SPERMATIC, EnEPMATIEKOE, in anatomy, ſomething be- 


longing to the ſperm or feed. Sce SEMINAL. 

The ancients made a general diviſion of the parts of the ani- 
mal body into ſpermatic, and ſunguineous. — Spermaſic parts, 
are thoſe, which by their colour, Cc. bear ſome reſemblance 
to ſeed; and were ſuppoſed to be formed thereof: ſuch are 
the nerves, membranes, bones, Sc. —Sanguineous are thoſe 
ſuppoſed to be formed of the blood, after conception. 

But the moderns, with much better reaſon, hold all the 
parts to be ſpermatic in this ſenſe, and either formed of the 


_ ovum of the female, or of the ſemen of the male. See GE- 


NERA TION, 
M. Andry ſpeaks of /permatic worms in the human body, See 
Wor Ms. 


SPERMATIC v5/els, called allo vaſa preparantia, are certain 


veſiels appointed for bringing the blood to the teſticles, &c. 
to be ſecreted and prepared into ſeed ; and for carrying back 
again the blood, remaining after the ſecretion is effected. See 
SEED, I ESTICLE, Oc. 

The /permatic veſſels are two arteries, and as many veins. 


The SPEARMATIC arterzes ariſe from the fore-part of the trunk 


of the aorta, below the emulgents. J. Tab. Anat, (Angeiol.) 


fig. I. u. 51, (Splanch.) fig. 1. it. p. p. &c. 


Their ſtructure is very ſingular, in that, contrary to the fa- 
bric of all other arteries, which are largeſt at their exit from 
the trunk, theſe are ſmalleſt at their origin, and grow big- 
ger in their progreſs towards the teſtes, By this means, the 
blood receives a check at its firſt going off for thoſe parts, 
which diſpoſes it for the future changes, &c. it is to paſs. — 


The ſame end is anſwered in quadrupeds, by having theſc 
grtcries curled and contorted in their paſſage like a ſcrew, 


| 


The reaſon why nature has taken a . 
Mr. Cowper ee is, that in 3 } 
muſcles muſt have been larger than they a; e abdominal 
means, the inteſtines would have deen fi — 1 dy which 
into the ſcrotum ; an inconvenience which at f et down 
ſecured from, by the horizontal poſition of 155 be are 
The ſpermatic arteries, in their progreſs, ur odies, 
ſpermatic veins, enter together with them the . With the 
of the peritonzum, where, inſinuating into eps amella 
of the proceſs, and being cloathed therewith A uplicature 
to within three or four fingers breadth of the teſt; 1 Paſs on 
they divide into two unequal branches; the bi = ese Where 
goes to the teſticle, and is diſtributed therein (ke o Phich 
CLE.) And the leſs in the paraſtata or evididy . 
0. 5 mis. See 
The SPERMATIC vers take the fame courſe with the 37a. 
only a little above the teſticles, they ſplit into e 
which uniting, form a plexus, called corpys varicoſy ranches, 
niforme, or pyramidale. The blood returned by the fo 9% 208 
36 is 1 8 the right ſide to the cava, e 2 
I Y 11 8 E 
1 b = the emulgent vein,—See Tab, Anat. (Angeiol.) js, 


n man, 


SPERMATOCELE, in medicine, a kind of rupture. . 
c- 


caſioned by a diſtention of the ſeminal 
are let fall into the ſcrotum, an N they 
SPHACELUS®, or SPHACELISMUS, in medic; 
tal corruption or e of any part, occafioned b 4 
interception of the blood, and ſpirits, Mor 1 
mags 7 P | See Mon riricg. 
The word is Greek, o haαe,ν-, formed, perha 
I kill.—It is ſometimes, allo, called ace 
fideratio. See NEcros1s and SIDERATIO. 
Sphacelus is diſtinguiſhed from gangrene, which is only a mor 


Ps, of ourry, 
and ſometime; 


tification begun, and, as it were, the road to a ſphacelus, 
3 


which is the ſtate, and perfection thereof. See G N GR 
The ſphacelus is diſtinguiſned by the lividneſs or blackne of 
= = affected; its ſoftneſs, inſenſtbility, and cadaverou; 
Other cauſes of the ſphacelrs, are cloſe liga xceſſi 
colds, great Tang bites of mad 3 7 TG 
A ſphacelous foot, according to Aquapendente, ouabt who 
cut off in the mortified part, near the live part. When th 
foot is off, the dead fleſh left behind, is to be conſumed i 
the application of an actual cautery, repeated ſeveral 3 
till the patient feel the heat of the fire. Scultet. oY 
SPHARISTERIUM, evaAlPIETHPION, in antiquity, the 
ſeventh part of the ancient gymnaſium ; being that wherein 
the youth practiſed tennis-playing, See GyMNASIUM and 
GYMNASTICKS. BY 
The /ſpheriſterium or tennis-court, was between the place 
named palæſtra, and that where they run races, which Was 
between the portico's and the outer wall : though Vitruvius 
does not make mention of it in the deſcription he gives of 
the ancient gymnaſium, | 
The exerciſe here performed was called eQai5ixr, fpherifli- 
ca, and eQampaxia, ſpheromachia, which ſome will have to 
have differed from the modern tennis ; but it is not known 
wherein the difference conſiſted, 
The Mileſians were particularly averſe to this exerciſe ; and 
the Athenians as remarkably fond of it. —Thele latter fre- 
quently gave the freedom of their city to the /pheriſz, ur 
maſters in this art, by way of compliment. 
SPHENOIDAL /»ture, in anatomy, a ſature thus calle, 
from its encompaſſing the os ſphenoides, which it ſeparates 
ſrom the os frontis, the os petroſum and os occipitis. ve 
SUTURE, CRANIUM, SPHENOIDES, &c. 
SPHENOIDES, in anatomy, os cuneiforme; a bone of the 
head, common to the cranium, and upper jaw. See CRa- 
NIUM and MAXILLA. 
It is ſituate in the lower part of the ſkull, whereof it is, 3 
it were, the baſis, and is connected to all the other members 
thereof, by the /phenoidal ſuture.—See Jab. Anat. (Oſteol) 
g. 7. n. 5, 
13 Fs is irregular, and not eaſy to be deſcribed ; whence 
ſome have called it multiforme. 
It has its name /þhenoides, from the Greek, cpu cunci, 
wedge ; by reaſon of the manner of its inſertion into tte 
other bones of the ſkull. . 
In adults, it is one continued bone; but in young children, 
ſometimes conſiſts of three, and ſometimes of four diſtin 
pieces. 
SPHENOIDES ella. See the article SE LLA. 
SPHENOPHARYNGAUS, in anatomy, 2 pal of mul 
cles, called alſo pterygopharyng us, cephalopharyng#%5, Kc 
See PTERYGOPHARYNG@ZUS. ' 
SPHENOSTAPHYLINUS, in anatomy, a muſcle of ti 
larynx. It deſcends from a- round, fleſhy origination, near 
the root of a proceſs of the os ſphenoides, and is imp _—_ 
into the poſtefior part of the uvula, where it jo1ns 8 pw N 
It ſerves to draw the uvula upwards and backwards; 3 
hinders the maſticated aliment from paſſing into the foraM! 
narium in deglutition. | 
5 - ſolid boch 
SPHERE, SPHARA, E®AIPA, in geometry, 4 . 


8 . int in the 
contained under one ſingle ſurface, and having «po on 
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middle, called the centre, whence all lines drawn to the ſur- 
face, are equal. See SOLID, Oc. ; 
The ſphere is ſuppoſed to be generated by the revolution o 
A ſemi-circle, A B C (Tab. Geometry, fg. 34.) about its dia- 
meter AC, which is alſo called the ait of the ſphere, and 
the extream points of the axis, A and C, the poles of the 
ſphere. See CENTER, CIRCUMFERENCE, AX1s, POLE, 
©; See alſo HEMISPHERE and PLANISPHERE, _ 

Properties of the SPHERE.—1% A ſphere is equal to a pyramid, 
whoſe baſe is equal to the ſurface, and its height to the ra- 
dius of the ſphere. 5 

Hence a ſphere being eſteemed ſuch a pyramid, its cube or 
ſolid content, is found like that of a pyramid, See PYRA- 
MID. 


o A ſphere is to a cylinder, 
of SEE height, Ga to 3. Hence, alſo, may the cube 
or content of the ſphere be found, See CYLINDER. : 

> "The cube of the diameter of a ſphere, is to the ſolid 
dontent of the ſphere, nearly as 300 to 157: and thus, alſo, 
may the content of the ſphere be meaſured. 7 
4. The ſurface of a ſphere is quadruple the area of a circle 
deſcribed with the radius of the ſphere, — For ſince a ſphere 
is equal to a pyramid, whoſe baſe is the ſurface, and its alti- 
tude the radius of the ſphere : the ſurface of the ſphere is had, 
by dividing its ſolidity by a third part of its ſemi-diameter, 
If, now, the diameter of the circle be 100, the area will be 
7850; conſequently, the ſolidity 1570000; which divided 
by a third of the ſemi-diameter, 100, the quotient is the 
ſurface of the ſphere 31400; which is manifeſtly quadruple 
the area of the circle. | 
' The diameter of a SPHERE being given, to find its furface and 

ſclility.— Find the af my of the circle deſcribed by the 
radius of the ſphere. See PERIPHERY. 
Multiply this, found, into the diameter; the product is the 
ſurface of the ſphere. 
of the diameter, the product is the ſolidity of the ſphere. 
Thus, ſuppoſing the diameter of the ſphere 56, the periphe- 
ry will be found 175; which multiplied by the diameter, 
the product 9800 is the ſurface of the ſphere; which multi- 
plied by one ſixth part of the diameter, gives the ſolidity 
919057. Or, thus; | 
Find the cube of the diameter 175616; then to 300157, 
and the cube found, find a fourth proportional, 919057. 
See PROPORTIONAL. This is the ſolidity of the ſphere 
required. | 
For ſegments and ſectors of ſpheres, ſee SEGMENT and 
TOR. F „ : 
Doctrine of the SPHERE, 8 . PHERICKS. 
8 the SPHERE, oor the en PROJECTION, 
SPHERE of adzvity of any body, is that determinate ſpace or 
extent, all round about it, to which, and no farther, the 
efuvia continually emitted from that body, do reach, and 
where they operate according to their nature. See EF L u- 
VIA, ATMOSPHERE, c. See alſo ACTIVITY. 


limits, beyond which they will have no influence to turn, or 
attract the needle: but where-ever a needle is placed, ſo as 
it may be moved by a load-ſtone, it may be ſaid to be with- 
in the ſphere of activity of the ſtone. See MAGNET. 
SPHERE, in aſtronomy, that concave orb or expanſe, which 
inveſts our globe, and in which the heavenly bodies, ſun, 
ſtars, planets and comets, appear to be fixed, at an equal 
diſtance from the eye. See HE Avens. | 
This is alſo called the ſphere of the world; and is the ſubject 
of the ſpherical aſtronomy. See SPHERICAL aſtronomy. 
This ſphere, as it includes the fixed ſtars, whence we alſo 
occaſionally call it, the ſphere of the fixed ſtars, is vaſtly 
great, The diameter of the earth's orbit is ſo ſmall, in re- 
ſpect of the diameter hereof, that the centre of the ſphere is 
not ſenſibly changed by any alteration of the ſpectator's place 
in the ſeveral parts of the orbit: but ſtill, in all the points 
of the earth's ſurface, and at all times, the inhabitants have 
the ſame appearance of the ſphere; that is, the fixed ſtars 
leem to poſlets the ſame points in the ſurface of the ſphere. 
For our way of judging of the places, &c. of the ſtars, 
1 to conceive right lines drawn from the eye or the centre 
of the earth, through the centres of the ſtars, and continued 
thence, till they cut the foreſaid ſphere ; the points where 
tele lines terminate therein, are the apparent places of thoſe 
!tars, Sce PLACE and PARALLAX, 
The better to determine the places of the heavenly bodies in 
the ſphere, ſeveral circles are imagined to be deſcribed in the 
ſurface thereof; hence callcd-circles of the ſphere. See CI R- 
LE of the ſphere. 
Of theſe, ſome are ſaid to be greater, as the ecliptic, meri- 
dan, equator, Sc. others 4%, as the tropicks, parallels, &c, 
dee GREAT, Ee. | 
5 theſe, again, ſome are moveable, or owe their origin to 
the motion of the earth, Cc. ſuch are the ecliptic, ſeconda- 
ini the ecliptic, &c, See each circle under its proper 
Thin as EQUAToR, Eclir ric, HoR170N, Ec. | 
3 in geography, Sc. denotes a certain diſpoſition of 
e Circles on the ſurface of the earth, with regard to one 


. ' pe . . * * N 
A 8 vir hn varies in various parts thereof, See EARTH. 
01% I. 


ſtanding on an equal baſis, and 


Multiply the ſurface by a ſixth part 


— 


Thus we ſee the magnetical efluvia have certain bounds and | 


SPH 


The circles originally conceived on the ſurface of the ere 
of the world, 'are almoſt all transferred, by analogy, to the 
ſurface of the earth; where they are conceived to be drawn 
directly underneath thoſe of the ſphere, or in the ſame planes 
therewith; ſo that were the planes of thoſe of the earth 
continued to the /phere, they would coincide with the re- 
ſpective circles thereon,—'Thus it is we have a horizon, me- 
ridian, equator, &c, on the earth, See HoR170N, c. 

As the equator in the heavens divides the ſphere into two 
equal parts; the one north and the other ſouth ; ſo does the 
equator on the ſurface of the earth, divide the globe in the 
ſame manner. See EQUATOR. 

And as the meridians in the heavens, paſs through the poles 
of the horizon; ſo do thoſe on the earth, &c, See ME Ri- 
DIAN, 

With regard, then, to the poſition of ſome of theſe circles 
in reſpect of others, we have a right, a parallel, and an ob- 
ligue ſphere. 

Right SPHERE, is that where the equator cuts the horizon of 
the place at right angles : for the particular phznomena, &c. 
whereof, ſee RIGHT ſphere. 

Parallel Sp HERE, is where the equator is parallel to the ſen- 
{ible horizon, and in the plane of the rational. See PARA L- 
LEL ſphere. | = 

Oblique SPHERE, is where the equator cuts the horizon ob- 
liquely. See OBLIQUE ſphere. 

Armllary, or artificial SPHERE, is an aſtronomical inſtru- 
ment, repreſenting the ſeveral circles of the ſphere, in their 
natural order; ſerving to give an idea of the office and poſi- 
tion of each thereof, and to ſolve various problems relating 
thereto. 

It is thus called, as conſiſting of a number of faſciz or rings 
of braſs, or other matter, called by the Latins, armillæ, 
from their reſembling of bracelets, or rings for the arm. 
By this, it is diſtinguiſhed from the giabe, which, though it 
have all the circles of the ſphere on its ſurface; yet is not 
cut into armillæ or rings, to repreſent the circles ſimply and 
alone; but exhibits alſo the intermediate ſpaces, between the 
circles, See GLOBE. 

Armullary ſpheres, are of different kinds, with regard to the 
poſition of the earth therein; whence they become diſtin- 
guiſhed into Ptolemaic and Copernican ſpheres in the firſt 
whereof, the earth is in the centre; and in the latter near 
the circumference, according to the poſition which that pla- 
net obtains in thoſe ſyſtems. See SYSTEM. 

The Ptolemaic SPHERE, is that commonly in uſe, and is re- 
preſented (Tab. Aſtronomy, fig. 21.) with the names of the 
ſeveral circles, lines, &c. of the ſphere, inſcribed thereon. 
dee PTOLEMAIC. | 
In the middle, upon the axis of the ſphere, is a ball, T, re- 
preſenting the earth; on whoſe ſurface are the circles, &c. of 
the earth. The ſphere is made to revolve about the ſaid axis, 
which remains at reſt : by which means, the ſun's diurnal 
and annual courſe about the earth, are repreſented according 
to the. Ptolemaic hypotheſis : and even by means hereof all 
problems relating to the phænomena of the ſun and earth, 
are ſolved, as upon the cœleſtial globe; and after the fame 
manner; which ſee deſcribed under the article GLOBE. 

The Copernican SPHERE, repreſented ( fig. 22.) is very dif- 
ferent from the Ptolemaic, both in its conſtitution and uſe; 
and more intricate in both. Indeed the inſtrument is in the 
hands of ſo few people, and its uſe fo inconſiderable, except 
what we have in the other more common inſtruments, par- 
ticularly the globe and Ptolemaic ſphere, that we ſhall be 
eaſily excuſed the not filling up room, with any deſcrip- 
tion thereof. ; 

Harmomy of the SPHERES, HAR MON x. 

Obliquity of the SPHERE, - the ani OBLIQUITY, 

Reftifying of the SPHERE, RECTIFYING, 

ialling SPHERE. See the article DIALLING, 

SPHERICAL angle, is the mutual inclination of two planes, 
whereby a ſphere is cut. See PLANE and ANGLE. 

Thus the inclination of the two planes, CAFand CEF 
(Tab. Trigonometry, fig. 9.) forms the ſpherical angle A C E. 
See SPHERE. | f 

The meaſure of a ſpherical angle, ACE, is an arch of a 
great circle A E, deſcribed from the vertex C, as from a 
pole, and intercepted between the legs C A and CE, 
Hence, 19. Since the inclination of the plane C E F, to the 
plane CA F, is every where the ſame; the angles in the op- 
poſite interſections C and F, are equal. 

2% Hence the meaſure of a ſpherical angle ACE, is deſcribed 
with the interval of a quadrant AC or EC, from the ver- 
tex C between the legs CA, CE. 

If a circle of the ſphere, AE B F (fg. 8.) cut another 
CEDF, the adjacent angles, A E C and AED are equal to 
two right ones; and the vertical angles AE C and DEB 
equal to one another. The former likewiſe holds of ſeveral 


angles formed on the ſame arch CED, at the ſame point E. 
Hence, any number of ſpherical angles, as AE C, AE D, 
DEB, BE C, &c. made on the fame point E, are equal to 
four right angles. See SPHERICAL triangle. | 
SPHERICAL triangle, a triangle comprehended between three 
arghes. 
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arches of great circles of a ſphere, interſecting each other in 
the ſurface thereof. See TRIANGLE. | 
Properties of SPHERICAL triangles. —1. If in two ſpherical 
triangles, (Tab, Trigmometry, fig. 10.) ABC and abc, A==a, 
B ADY a and CA ca then will B and the ſides, includ- 
ing the angles, be reſpectively equal, the whole triangles are 
equal: that is, B C==b c, B==b and C==c. 
Again, if in two ſþherical triangles Aa, Cc, and 
AC==ac; then will B=b, A B=ab and b c =B C. 
Laſtly, if in two ſpherical triangles A BD b, A Ca c, 
and B C bc, then will Aa, B==b and Cc; the de- 
monſtrations whereof, coincide with thoſe of the like pro- 
perties in plain triangles. The theorems of the congruency 
of rectilinear triangles, extending to all other curvilinear, 
circular, parabolical, &c. provided their ſides be ſimilar. See 
TRIANGLE. | 
2. In an equicrural triangle ABC ( fig. 11.) the angles at the 
baſe, B and C, are equal ; and if in any triangle, the an- 
gles B and C, at the baſe B C, are equal; the triangle is 
equicrural, | | 
3. In every ſpherical triangle, each fide is leſs than a ſemi- 
circle: any two fides taken together are greater than the 
third; and all the three ſides together are leis than the peri- 
phery of a great circle: and a greater fide is always oppoſed 
to a greater angle, and a leſs fide to a leſs angle. | 
4. If in a ſpherical triangle BAC (fig. 12.) two legs AB and 
BC taken together, be equal to a ſemi-circle ; the baſe AC 
being continued to D; the external angle BC D will be 
equal to the internal oppoſite one B A C. 
If the two legs together, be leſs than a ſemi-circle, the ex- 
ternal angle BCD, will be greater than the internal oppolite 
one A: and if the legs be greater than a ſemi-circle, the ex- 
ternal angle BCD, will be leſs than the internal oppolite one 
A; and the converſe of all theſe holds, viz. if the angle BCD 
be equal to, greater, or leſſer than A; the ſides AB and BC 
are equal to, greater, or lefler than a ſemi- circle. 
5. If in a ſpherical triangle ABC, two ſides A B and B C, 
be equal to a ſemi-circle; the angles at the baſe A and C, 
are equal to two right ones: if the ſides be greater than a 
ſemi-circle, the angles are greater than two right ones; and 
if leſs, leſs. And, converſely. 
6. In every ſpherical triangle, each angle is leſs than two 
right ones; and the three together, leſs than fix right an- 
gles, and greater than two. 
7. If ina ſpherical triangle BA C (fg. 13.) the ſides A B 
and A C be quadrants ; the angles at the baſe, B and C, will 
be right angles. And, if the intercepted angle A be a right 
angle, B C will be a quadrant: if A be obtuſe, B C will be 
greater than a quadrant ; and if acute, leſs, And, con- 
verſely. 
8. If in a ſpherical rectangular triangle, the ſide BC (fig. 14.) 
adjacent to the right angle B, be a quadrant ; the angle A 
will be a right angle; if B E be greater than a quadrant, 
the angle A will be obtuſe ; and if BD be leſs than a qua- 
drant, the angle A will be acute. And, converſely. 
9. If in a ſpherical rectangular triangle, each leg be either 
greater or leſſer than a quadrant ; the hypotenuſe will be leſs 
than a quadrant. And, converſely. 
10, If in a ſpherical triangle ABC (fg. 15.) rectangular on- 
ly at B, one fide C B be greater than a quadrant, and the 
other ſide A B leſs ; the hypotenuſe AC will be greater than 
a quadrant. And, converſely, 15 
11. If in a ſpherical obliquangular triangle A C B (fg. 16.) 
both angles at the baſe, A and B, be either obtuſe or acute; 
the perpendicular C D let fall from the third angle C to the 
oppolite ſide AB, falls within the triangle; if one of them, 
A, be obtuſe; and the other, B, acute ; the perpendicular 
falls without the triangle. | 
12. If in a ſpherical triangle ACB, all the angles A, B and 
C be acute ; the fides are each leſs than a quadrant. Hence, 
if in an obliquangular ſpherical triangle, one fide be greater 
than a quadrant, one angle is obtuſe, viz. that oppolite to 
this ſide. 
13. If in a ſpherical triangle A CB, two angles A and B, be 
obtuſe, and the third C acute; the fides A C and C B op- 
polite to the obtuſe ſides, are greater than a quadrant ; and 
that oppoſite to the acute fide A B, leſs than a quadrant, 
Hence, if the two ſides be leſs than a quadrant, the two an- 
gles are acute. 
14. If in a ſpherical triangle, the ſeveral ſides be each greater 
than a quadrant; or only two of them greater, and the third 
equal to a quadrant ; the ſeveral angles are obtuſe. 
15. If in an obliquangular ſpherical triangle, two ſides be 
leſs than a quadrant, and the third greater; the angle oppo- 
ſite to the greateſt will be obtuſe, and the reſt acute. 
Reſolution of SPHERICAL triangles, Sce TRIANGLE, 
SPHERICAL aſtronomy, that part of aſtronomy which conſi- 
ders the univerſe, ſuch as it appears to the eye, See As T Ro- 
NOMY. | 
Under ſpherical aſtronomy, then, come all the phænomena 
and appearances of the heavens and heavenly bodies, ſuch as 
we perceive them; without any enquiry into the reaſon, the 
theory, or. the truth thereof. —By which it is diſtinguiſhed 
from theorical aſtronony, which conſiders the real ſtructure 
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of the univerſe, and the cauſes 

In the ſpherical aſtronomy, the erg Phanomen. 

concave, ſpherical ſurface, in whoſe MT IR to be , 

rather the eye, about which the viſible ya is the earth, 6, 
ſtars and planets fixed in the circumferen © evolves, with 
this ſuppoſition all the other phænomena ce thereof, Ang on 

The theorical aſtronomy teaches us, from the H winel. | 

Tc, to correct this ſcheme, and reduce th g 5 of optick; 
8 ſyſtem. See SYSTEM. © Wuole to a julter 

PHERICAL compaſſes. See the article 
SPHERICAL _— the doctrine of Fang lg 
ly of the circles deſcribed on the ſurface "oe, Particular. 
method of projecting the ſame on a plane N with the 
their arches and angles when projected. 8 Ts MAluring 
: and PROJECTION. 8 ee OPHERICE, 
P HE RICA. frigonometry, the art of reſolvi : 
gles, 1. e. from hoes was of a Peel Ei 

find the reſt.— E. gr. From two ſides and ner 5 

the other two angles, and the third fide. Se 87 e tO Ang 
PHE and TRIGONOMETRY. ee TRICK L 

ICITY, the quality of a ſphere : | 

a thing becomes ſpherical Ki Ns” 3 ut Whereby 

The /phericity of pebbles, fruits, berries, &; _ 

of water, quick-filver, Sc. and of bubbles 5 drops 

water, Sc. Dr. Hook takes to ariſe from the inc ear 

their particles with thoſe of the ambient fluid wh 3 

vents their coaleſcing; and by preſſing on * 8 pre- 

33 _ - round equally, turns them into pang 

This, he thinks, appears evident] 

making ſmall round ſhot of ſeveral Ee "ks ao ag ot 

lead into any moulds ; from drops of gain being ba 1 the 

their fall, into round hail- ſtones; and from dro 8 e ai 
falling on ſmall duſt, ſand, c. which ſtrait 8 Shang 
tificial round ſtone; and from the ſmall, round; 12 hot 

Far to mag by the collifion or fufion of flint and ſteel, in 

But all theſe caſes of ſphericity ſeem better accounted f 

from the great principle of attraction; whereby the pa 5 

the ſame fluid drop, Ec. are all naturally ranged ag oy 

centre as poſſible, which neceſſarily induces a ſpherical f ug 
and, perhaps, a repelling force between the particles U the 
drop, and of the medium, contribute not a little then, 

See ATTRACTION and REPULs10N. 
SPHERICKS, the 4:&rine of the ſphere, paticularly of the 

ſeveral circles deſcribed on the ſurface thereof; with the 

method of projecting the ſame in plano. See Seung 

GEOMETRY, CIRCLE, Ec. TY 

The principal matters ſhewn herein, are as follow : 

I. If a ſphere be cut in any manner, the plane of the ſee- 

* will be a circle, whole centre is in the diameter of the 

phere. 

Hence, 1. The diameter H I (Tab. Trigonemetry, fo. 17.) 

of a circle, paſſing through the centre C, is equal to the di- 

ameter AB of the generating circle; and the diameter of a 

circle, as FE, that does not paſs through the centre, is equal 

to ſome chord of the generating circle, 

Hence, 20. As the diameter is the greateſt of all chords, 2 

circle paſſing through the centre, is the greateſt circle of ths 

ſphere; and all the reſt are leſſer than the ſame. 

3 3. All great circles of the ſphere are equal to 

one another. 

Hence alſo, 4%. If a great circle of the ſphere paſs through 

any given point of the ſphere, as A; it muſt alſo pals through 

the point diametrically oppoſite thereto, as B. 

Hence alſo, 5. If two great circles mutually interſect each 
bother, the line of ſection is the diameter of the ſphere, and 
therefore two great circles interſe& each other in points di- 

metrically oppolite. 8 

Hence alſo, 6. A great circle of the ſphere, divides it into 

two equal parts or hemiſpheres. 

2. All great circles of the ſphere, cut each other into tuo 

parts; and, converſely, all circles, that thus cut each other, 

are great circles of the ſphere. | 

3. An arch of a great circle of the ſphere, intercepted be- 

m_ another arch HIL (fg. 18.) and its poles A and B, b 

a quadrant. N 

That intercepted between a leſs circle DEF, and one d 

its poles A, is greater than a quadrant; and that 1 

the ſame, and the other pole B, leſs than a quadrant; a, 

converſely, 

4. If 2 circle of the ſphere paſs through the plas 

another, that other paſſes through the poles of this. An : 

a great circle paſs through the poles of another, the UW Cl 

each other at right angles; and, converſely. 1 4 

5. If a great circle, as A F B D, pals through the forte 

and B of a leſſer circle D E F, it cuts it into equal pad: 

and at right angles. inter. 

6. If two great circles A EBF and CEDF ( fig. 19.) ib 

ſe& each other in the poles E and F of another great 
ACB D; that other will paſs through the poles H aue n 

and i of the circles AE B F and CED E. 

7. If two great circles AE BF and CED, 

mutually ; the angle of obliquity A EC, W! 

the diſtance of the pole H I, 


J trian- 
given, to 


cut each = 
Ua 10 
be egg 
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ircles of the ſphere, as G F and LK (fg. 20.) e- 
a von from 3 C, are equal; and the further 
bs are removed from the centre, the leſs they are. Hence, 
fince of all parellel chords, only two, DF and E K, — e- 
ually diſtant ghar the ala of all = circles parallel to 

t circle, only two are equal. 

is 2985 FH and K H, and GI and I L, intercepted 
S a great circle IM H, and the leſſer circles G N F 
and LO K, be equal, the circles are equal. 
10. If the arches F H and Gl of the ſame great circle ATBH, 
intercepted between two circles G NF and I MH, be equal, 


ircles are parallel. ye 
= 1 arch of a parallel circle I G (fig. 9.) is ſimilar to an 


the ſame great circles C A F and CEF. - 
Hence, the arches AE and I'G, have the ſame ratio to their 
peripheries; and, conſequently, contain the ſame number of 
degrees. And hence the arch I G is leſs than the arch A E. 
12. The arch of a great circle, is the ſhorteſt line which 
can be drawn from one point of the ſurface of the ſphere to 
another: and the lines between any two points on the ſame 
turface, are the greater, as the circles whereof they are 
arches, are the leſs. | | 
Hence, the proper meaſure, or diſtance of two places on the 
ſurface of the ſphere, is an arch of a great circle intercepted 
between the ſame. : 
SPHEROID *, Spy #RoIDES, ESAIPOETAHE, in geome- 
try, a ſolid approaching to the figure of a ſphere, though not 
exactly round, but oblong ; as having one of its diameters 
bigger than the other ; and generated by the revolution of a 
ſemi-ellipfis about its axis. 1 

* The word is formed from oÞaipz, /phera, and es-, ſhape. 
When it is generated by the revolution of the ſemi-ellipſis 
about its greater axis, it is called an oblong ſpheroid. —And 
when generated by the revolution of an ellipſis about its leſs 
axis, an oblate ſpherotd. 
The contour of a dome, Daviler obſerves, ſhould be half a 
ſpheroid. Half a ſphere, he ſays, is too low to have a good 
effect below. See Dome. | 1 
For the ſolid dimenſions of a ſpheroid, it is 7 of its circum- 


equal to the great axis, and the diameter of the baſe to four 
times the leſs axis of the generating ellipſis. ; 

Or a ſpheroid is to a ſphere deſcribed on its greater axis, as 
the ſquare of the leſs axis to the ſquare of the greater: or it 
is to a ſphere deſcribed on the leſſer axis, as the greater axis 
to the leſs. | 
SPHINCTER “*, in anatomy, a term applied to a kind of 
circular muſcles, or muſcles in form of rings, which ſerve to 
cloſe and draw up ſeveral orifices of the body, and prevent 
the excretion of the contents. See MusCLE. 

* The word is formed from the Greek, oQy«Typ, firifor, or 
conſtrictor, ſomething that binds and conſtringes a thing very 
cloſely ; theſe muſcles having an effect much like that of a 
purſe-ſtring. | 
SPHINCTER ani, is a circular muſcle, ſerving to ſhut the anus, 
and keep the excrements from coming away involuntarily. 
See Anus and EXCREMENTS. 

It is near two inches broad, and hangs down below the rec- 
tum, near an inch. It is faſtened on the ſides to the bones 


men, to the accelerator urinz, and in women, to the vagina 
uteri, Some would have it to be two muſcles, and ſome 
three; but without much reaſon, RF 

| SPHINCTER gulæ, X Orso0PHAG ZUus. 

8 Fee the articles CONSTRICTOR, 
SPHINCTER vaginæ, a conſtrictory muſcle, ſerving to hinder 
the reflux of the blood from the clitoris, &c. in coition. See 
VAGINA and CLITORIs. 

SPHINCTER veſice, is a muſcle conſiſting of circular fibres, 
placed at the exit of the bladder, to prevent the perpetual 
dripping of the urine, —See Tab. Anat. (Splanch.) fg. 9. lit. 
#, Seealſo URINE and BLADDER. © | 

It keeps the bladder conſtantly ſhut ; and is only opened, 
when by the contraction of the abdominal muſcles, the blad- 
der is compreſſed, and the urine forced out. 

SPHINX, £@1rz, in ſculpture, Qc. a figure or repreſentation 
| of a monſter of that name, famed among the ancients; now 
moſtly uſed as an ornament in gardens, terraces, &c. 
lt is repreſented with the head and breaſts of a woman, the 
wings of a bird, the claws of a lion, and the reſt of the body 
| likea dog. 
wy | It is ſuppoſed to have been engendered by Typhon, and ſent 

by Juno, to be revenged on the Thebans. Its office was to 
propoſe dark, enigmatical queſtions to all paſſers-by, and if 
el £ they did not give the explication thereof, to devour them. 

It made horrible ravages on a mountain near Thebes, and 
could not by any means be deſtroyed, till after Oedipus had 
lolved the following riddle: What animal is it, that in the 
ck morning walks on four legs, at noon on two, and at night 
on three? See ENIGMA. | 
Among the Egyptians, the ſphinx was the ſymbol of religion, 

} realon of the obſcurity of its myſteries. And on the fame 


account, the Romans placed a /phinx in the pronaos or porch 
of their temples, See MysT jp v. : 0 


arch of a great circle A E; if each be intercepted between 


ſcribing cylinder: or it is equal to a cone, whoſe altitude is 


of the coxendix, and behind to the os ſacrum: before, in 
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SPICA virginis, a ſtar of the firſt magnitude in the conſtella- 
tion virgo. See VIRGo. | 
Its place is in the more ſoutherly hand. Its longitude, ac- 
cording to Mr, Flamſteed, is 19* 31' 22”; its latitude 20 1 
59” ſouth. 

SPICE, any kind of aromatic drug, that has hot and pungent 
qualities: ſuch are pepper, nutmeg, ginger, cinnamon and 
cloves, See AROMATIC, PEPPER, NUTMEG, &c. 
Some alſo apply the word to divers medicinal drugs brought 
from the eaſt; as ſenna, caſſia, frankincenſe, &c. Sce each 
under its proper article, SENNA, CassIA, &c. 

Garbler 4 SPICES, See the 3 

SPIDE 8 wk | . ILK. 

i 3 dee the articles . 

S PIK ENARD, nardus, or SPICA nardi, 2 kind of vegeta- 
ble car growing even with the ground, and ſometimes in the 
ground; warm, ſpicy, cordial and alexipharmic; and as ſuch 
uſed in the compoſition of venice-treacle. See THE RIAA. 
The ear or ſpica, is about the length and thickneſs of a fin- 
ger; very light, covered with long, reddiſn hairs, of a ſtrong 
ſmell, and a bitteriſh, ſharp taſte. There riſe ſeveral of theſe 
ears from the ſame root. The ſtem is ſmall, and the root 
the thickneſs of a quill. 

The ſpica- nardi, is uſually reckoned in the number of roots. 
—lt is alſo called nardus Indica; becauſe brought from the 
Eaſt-Indies. | 

It is accounted a ſtomachic, nephritic and carminative, pro- 
per to ſtrengthen the ſtomach, promote the diſcharge of urine, 
and diſperſe flatulencies. | 

There is alſo another kind, called ſþica-celtica, growing in 
the Pyreneans, and the mountains of Tirol: it has much the 
ſame virtues with valerian; and is by no means of equal eſteem 
with the former, 

SPIKING up the ordnance, à ſea phraſe, uſed for faſtening a 


the ſhip's ſides, and not get looſe when the {hip rolls, and by 
that means endanger the breaking out of the butt-head of a 
plank. See QuoiN. 

SPINA ventoſa, in medicine, &c. denotes a caries or rotten- 
neſs of a bone. See CARIES. 

SPINAL marrow. See the article MEDULLA ſpinalis. 
In the hiſtory of the royal academy of ſciences, for the year 
1714, we have an inſtance of a foetus born without either 

brain, cerebel, or ſpinal marrow, though perfectly well form- 

ed in other reſpects. It had gone its natural time; lived 
two hours; and even gave ſigns of life, upon ſprinkling the 
baptiſmal water on its head. —Inftances of this kind, as this 
is not the only one we meet withal, furniſh a terrible objec- 
tion againſt the exiſtence of the animal ſpirits, which ſhould 
be generated in the brain, or at leaſt in the cerebel or ſpinal 
marrow ; and Which are generally allowed of ſuch abſolute 
neceſſity in the animal ceconomy, See SPIRIT. 

SPINAL nerves. See the article NERVE. | 

SPINALIS, in anatomy, a muſcle on the fide of the neck, 
ariſing from the five ſuperior proceſſes of the vertebræ of the 
thorax, and the inferior of the neck; and which in its aſ- 
cent, becoming more fleſhy, is inſerted into the inferior part 
of the vertebræ of the neck, laterally. It ſerves to draw 
the neck backwards. | 

Medulla SPIN ALIS. See the article MEDULLA. 

SPINDLE, in the ſea language, is the ſmalleſt part of a ſhip's 

capſtan, which is betwixt the two decks. 

The ſpindle of the jeer capſtan hath whelps to heave the viol. 

See CAPSTAN. | | 

Ihe axis of a wheel of a watch or clock, is alſo called the 
os and its ends the pevets. See CLOCK, c. 

SPINE “* SPINA dorſi, in anatomy, the ſeries or aſſemblage 

of vertebræ, or bones of the back, which ſuſtain the reſt of 

the body, and to which are connected the ribs.—See Tab. 

Anat. (Oſteol.) fig. 3. lit. A A. fig. 7. lit. A A. See allo the 

article VERTEBRR. 


It has its name pine, by reaſon the hind part thereof is edg- 
ed, or /þiny.—Some call it the canalis ſacey. 


contains ſeven vertebræ; the back twelve; the loins five; 
and the os ſacrum four. See NECK, Loins, &c, 

The /pine includes a kind of medulla, much reſembling that 
of the brain, hence called medulla ſpinalis, or ſpinal marrow. 
See MeDuLLa. G 

SPINET, or SpINNET, a muſical inſtrument, ranked in the 
ſecond or third place among harmonious inſtruments. See 
Mus1c. 

It conſiſts of a cheſt or belly, made of the moſt porous and 
reſinous wood to be found; and a table of fir glued on {lips 
of wood called ſummers, which bear on the ſides. On the 
table 1s raiſed a little prominence, wherein are placed as ma- 
ny pins as there are ſtrings to the inſtrument. 

The inſtrument is played by two ranges of keys, the fore- 
moſt range being in the order of the diatonic ſcale ; and the 
other range ſet backwards in the order of the artificial notes 
or ſemi-tones. See SCALE. 


The keys are ſo many long, flat ſlips of wood, which when 


touched and preſſed down at one end, make the other raiſe 
a 


quoin with /þ;kes to the deck, cloſe to the breech of the car- 
riages of great guns; that they may keep cloſe and firm to 
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The ſpine is uſually divided into four parts; the neck, which 
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a jack, which ſounds the ftrings by means of the end of a 
crow's quill, wherewith it is armed, The thirty firſt ſtrings 
are of braſs, the other more delicate ones of ſteel or iron 
wiars. They are all ſtretched over two bridges glued to the 
table, | 
The figure of the ſpinet is a long ſquare, or parallelogram a 
foot and half broad.—Some call it a harp couched, and the 
harp, an inverted ſpinet. | 
The ſpinet is generally tuned by the ear; which method of 
the practical muſicians, is founded on this ſuppoſition, that 
the ear is a perfect judge of an octave and fifth. The 
general rule, is to begin at a certain note, as c, taken to- 
wards the middle of the inſtrument, and tuning all the oc- 
taves up and down, and alſo the fifths, reckoning ſeven 
ſemi-tones to each fifth, by which means the whole is tuned. 
Sometimes to the common or fundamental play of the /pnet, 
which is the great octave, is added another ſimilar one in 
uniſon, and a third in octave to the firſt; to make the har- 
mony the fuller. They are played either ſeparately or to- 
gether, which is called the double or triple ſpinet, Sometimes 
a play of violins is added, by means of a bow, or a few 
wheels parallel to the keys, which preſs the ſtrings, and 
make the ſounds laſt as long as the muſician pleaſes ; and 
heighten and ſoften them, as they are more or leſs preſſed. 
The harpſicord is a kind of ſpinet, only with another diſpo- 
ſition of the keys. See HARPSICORD. 
The inſtrument takes its name from the little quills ends, 
wherewith the ſtrings are drawn, which are ſuppoſed to re- 
ſemble ſpinæ, thorns. 

SPINIS.—Attachiamenta de SPINIs & boſco, See ATTA- 
CHIAMENTA. | 

SPINNING, in commerce, the act or art of reducing filk, 
flax, hemp, wool, hair, or other matter into thread. See 
FI. Ax, HEMP, Wool, Oc. 
Spinning, is either performed on the wheel, or with a diſtaff 
and ſpindle, or with other machines proper for the ſeveral 
kinds of working. —Hemp, flax, nettles and other like plants 
are to be wet in /þ:nning : ſilks, wools, cottons, &c. are ſpun 
dry, and do not need water; yet there is a way of ſpinning 
filk as it comes off the caſes or balls, where hot, and even 
boiling water is to be uſed, See SILK. 

SPINOSISM. See the article SpINOZ ISM. 

SPINOUS fh. See the article FISH. 


See ATHEIST, 

The great principle of Spinzzi/m is, that there is nothing pro- 
periy and abſolutely exiſting, but matter, and the modifica- 
tions of matter; among which are even comprehended, 
thoughts, abſtract and general ideas, compariſons, relations, 
combinations of relations, &c. Sce MATTER, SUB- 
STANCE, Ce. 

Benedict Spmeza, or Eſpinoza, was a man well known in 
Holland. He was born a Jew at Amſterdam ; but did not 
make profeſſion of any religion, either the Jewiſh or Chriſ- 
tian, —He compoſed ſeveral books in Latin; the moſt cele- 
brated whereof, is his Tractatus Theolegico-Politicus, wherein 
he overturns the foundation of all religion : the book, ac- 
cordingly, was condemned by a publick decree of the ſtates; 
though it has ſince been fold publickly, and even reprinted, 
both in Latin and French, in that country, and lately in 
Engliſh at London. 

Spinoza, here, inſinuates, that all religions are only political 
engines, calculated for the publick good; to render the peo- 
ple obedient to magiſtrates, and to make them practiſe virtue 
and morality. 


He does not here lay down his notion of the Deity openly ; | 


but contents himſelf with ſuggeſting it.—In his ZEthicks, 
publiſhed among his poſthumous works, he is more open and 
expreſs; maintaining, that God is not, as we imagine him, 
an infinite, intelligent, happy and perfect Being; nor any 
thing, but that natural virtue, or faculty, which is diffuſed 
throughout all creatures, See NATURE. 

Numbers have undertaken to refute Spinoza's doctrine; but 
all very weakly, except what we have in Dr, Clarke's ſer- 
mons at Boyle's leture.—Witſius in Holland, Majus in 
Germany, and de la Mothe in England, wrote againſt his 
Tractatus but Bredenbourg, according to M. Bayle, ſuc- 
ceeded beſt on the ſubject; who, however, is ſaid to have 
afterwards been a convert to Spinoziſm, and to have written 
a demonſtration of the truth of it.— The writers againſt Si- 
n5z4's Ethicks, are Velthuyſius, in his Tractatus de cultu na- 
turali & origine moralitatis : de Verſe, in Þ Impie convaincu, 


ou diſſertation contre Spinoza : Poiret in Fundamenta atheiſmi | 


ever/a: Wittichius in Auti-Spinoza ; Lami in Nouvel atherſme 
render; Jaquelot in Diſſertations ſur Pexiſtence de Dien: 
Jens in E'xamen Philoſophicum 2 definitionis partis prime 
Ethicæ Bened. Spinozæ. Beſides many others enumerated in 
Colerus's lite of Spinoza, p. 132. Jenichen's Hiſtor. Spino- 
aiſmi Leenbefan, p. 58. ſeqq. Buddeus's Theſes de Athei ſimo 
& Super/litzone, cap. I. §. 26. and Fabricius's Syllab. Script. 
de veritate religionis chriſtianæ, p. 357. ſeqq. 

Spinoza, in his Tractatus above-mentioned, is very full on 
the ſubject of the authors of the ſcriptures; and endeavours 
to ſhew, that the Pentateuch is not the work of Mofes ; 


Who held an anima mundi, was not far from it 


and what has parts muſt be compoun 


SF 

contrary to the comniom opinion, both ot + 
Chriltizns. He has alſo his Net . TA e Jews, and 
authors of the other books. — This part of the an AS to the 
anſwered by M. Huet, in lis Demon ſtratio Fc has been 
by M. Simon, in his Z. Crit. ds views Tg Ke and 
TATEUCH. | 1%. See Pay. 
Spinbælſir is a ſpecies of naturaliſm, or pantheiſin 
theiſm, as it is ſometimes called, f. e. of the Wh oy hylo- 
allows of no other God but nature, or the uni u which 
therefore, makes matter to be God. —Accordinel. . and, 
in a diſſertation de Spinoziſino ante Spinoæamm 3 by uddeus, 
that Spinoza's doctrine of God and the wort 8 * lüge, 
being his own invention, but that it had been Leld "i iro 
philoſophers of different ſects, both among the Chats many 
Greeks,—lt is certain, the opinion of the Stoicks 0 Fav 

5 Ole 
mundi. Lucan introduces Cato diſcourſing ha dee ANIMA 
Eine Dei ſedes niſi terra, & pontus, & arr. 
Et cœlum, & wvirtus © ſuperos quid querimus ultra 
Jupiter ęſt quodcunq; vides, quocung; maveris, © 

Luc. Pharſ. 1, 9 


Strato likewiſe, and others among the Peripatetick: V. 578. 


tained ſomething very like it; and what is more, though in. 
| no 


ancient ſect ſeems farther removed from $+;1,s : 
Platonic, as they attributed the greateſt RE 2 
carefully diſtinguiſhed him from matter; yet Gund); m 
has proved at large, that Plato gave matter much the f 
origin with Spincza. — But the ſect that approached neareſt to 
Spinoxiſin, was that which taught that all things were one E 
Xcnophanes the Colophonian, Parmenides Meliſlus. Har 
eſpecially Zeno Eleates, whence it obtained the name If c 
Eleatic ſyſtem of atheiſm.—T'o the ſame may alſo be eker 
the opinion of thoſe, who held the firſt matter for God, as 
Almaricus and David of Dinantum. Add that the 000 of 
Foe in China and Japan, that of the Soufi in Perſia, and that 
of the Zindikites in Turky, are found to philofoptize much 
after the manner of Spinoza, 

The chief articles in Spmmeza's ſyſtem are reducible to theſs 
That there is but one ſubſtance in nature; and that this 
only ſubſtance is endued with an infinite number of ;ri. 
butes, among which are extenſion and copgitation,—That all 
the bodies in the univerſe are modifications of this ſubſtancæ 
conſidered as it is extended; and that all the ſou!s of men 
are modifications of the ſame ſubſtance conſidered us (a- 
tive, —That God is a neceſſary and inhnitely perfect being, 
and is the cauſe of all things that exiſt, but is not a different 
being from them.—That there is but one being and one na- 
ture; and that this nature produces within itſelf, by an im- 
manent act, all thoſe which we call creatures. And that 


undlingius 


this being is at the ſame time both agent and patient, efficient 


cauſe and ſubject; but that he produces nothing but modiß- 
cations of himſelf. 

Thus is the Deity made the ſole agent as well as patient in 
all evil, both phyſical and moral, that called malum pane, as 
well as malum culþe : a doctrine fraught with more impictics 
than all the heathen poets have publiſhed concerning their 
Jupiter, Venus, Bacchus, &c.—W hat ſeems to have led Si- 
noza to frame this ſyſtem, was the difficulty of conceiving, 


either that matter is eternal, and different from God, or that 


it could be produced from nothing, or that an infinite and 
free being could have made a world ſuch as this is. —A mat- 
ter that exiſts neceſſarily, and which nevertheleſs is void of 
activity, and ſubject to the power of another principle, is an 
object that ſtartles our underſtanding; as there ſeems no 2. 
greement between the three conditions. A matter created 
out of nothing is no leſs inconceivable, whatever efforts we 
make to form an idea of an act of the will that can change 
what before was nothing, into real ſubſtance. Beſides its be- 
ing contrary to that known maxim of philoſophers, ex ibi 
nihil fit.— In fine, that an infinitely good, holy, free being, 
who could have made his creatures good, and happy, {hould 
rather chuſe to have them wicked, and eternally miſerable, - 
is no leſs incomprehenſible ; and the rather as it ſeems difh- 
cult to reconcile the freedom of man with the quality of a be- 
ing made out of nothing. | 
Theſe appear to have been the difficulties which led "”_ 
to ſearch for a new ſyſtem, wherein God ſhould not * 
ſtint from matter, and wherein he ſhould act neceſlar! jp 
and to the extent of all his power, not out oi himſelf ws 
extra] but within himſelf,—But it is certain, it the 805 
tem reſcue us from ſome difficulties, it involves us in one 
much greater, —For, | 
he * impoſſible the univerſe mou be __ eee 
l i necellarily , 
ſince every thing that is extended mu er wy i the pa 
of extenſion do not ſubſiſt in each other, it tollows, e 
that extenſion in the general is not ſubſtance, or 3 
part of extenſion is a difterent ſubſtance. N 8 ee 
to Spineza, extenſion in general is an attribute o es 
And he allows, with other philoſophers, that the - 1 
of ſubſtance de not differ really from the ſubſtance 2 — 
muſt therefore allow, that extenſion in general is fu 2 
whence it will follow, that every part of 22 18 a f 
cular ſubſtance: which overturns the whole yftem. 1 


SPI 


: jected, that Spinoza does not conſider different bo- 
Tae : _ parts of extenſion, but as different modifi- 
tions of it : the diſtinction between part and modification, 
0 P will hardly ſave him. For let him avoid the word 
r, as much as he pleaſe, and ſubſtitute that of modality or 
Fdificatian for it, the doctrine will amount to much the 
far me : the characters of diverſity are not leſs real and evi- 
0 t hen matter is divided into modifications, than when 
7 The idea of the univerſe will ſtil] 


it is divided into parts. 1 | 
be that of a compound being, or an aggregate of ſevera 


33 this, it may be obſerved, that modalities are 


hich cannot exiſt without the ſubſtance which mo- 
aße — 1 whence it follows, that the ſubſtance muſt be 
found where-ever its modalities are found; and even that 
the ſubſtance muſt be multiplied in proportion as the number 
of incompatible modifications is multiplied: ſo that where- 
ever there are five or ſix of theſe modifications, there muſt be 
fve or fix ſubſtances. It is evident, that a ſquare figure, and a 
circular figure are incompatible in the ſame piece of wax. 
Whence it follows, that the ſubſtance modified by the ſquare 
figure cannot be the ſame ſubſtance with that modified by 
the round figure. So when I fee a round and a ſquare table 
in a room, I may ſafely aſſert, that the extenſion which 
makes the ſubject of the round table is a diſtinct ſubſtance 
from the extenſion which is the ſubject of the ſquare table: 
ſince otherwiſe it would follow, that the ſquare and round 
figures might be found in the ſame ſubject at the ſame time. 
The ſubject, therefore, that is modified by two figures, 
muſt be two ſubſtances. 1 
29, If it be abſurd to make God extended, as this robs him 
of his ſimplicity, and makes him be compoſed of parts; it 
is ſtill worſe to. reduce him to the condition of matter, the 
loweſt of all beings, and that which moſt of the ancient 
philoſophers ranked immediately above nothing: matter | the 
theatre of all ſorts of changes, the field of battle of contrary 
cauſes, the ſubject of all corruptions and generations; in a 
word, the being moſt incompatible with the immutability of 
the Deity | - | : 
The Spinezi/ts, indeed, maintain, that it is not ſuſceptible 
of any diviſion ; but the argument they alledge in proof of 
it, we have elſewhere ſhewn to be falſe: it is, that for mat- 
ter to be divided, it is neceſſary that one of the parts be ſe- 
parated from the other by a void ſpace, which is impoſſible: 
fince there is no vacuum in nature. See VACUUM. 
3%. If Spinoziſm appear extravagant when we conſider God 
as the ſubject of all the mutations, corruptions and genera- 
tions in bodies; it will be found ſtill worſe, when we conſi- 
der him as the ſubject of all the modifications of thinking, 
It is no ſmall difficulty, to unite extenſion and thinking in 
the ſame ſubſtance ; ſince it is not an union like that of two 
metais, or of water and wine, that will ſerve the purpoſe : 
theſe laſt require only juxta-poſition ; whereas to combine 
thinking and extenſion requires an identity; thinking and 
extended are two attributes identified with the ſubſtance ; 
and conſequently are identified with each other, by the 
fundamental rule of all logic, 
Again, when we ſay, that a man denies this, affirms that, 
likes that, &c. we make all thoſe attributes fall on the ſub- 
ſtance of his mind, not on his thoughts, which are only ac- 


dies, AS di 


vances be true, that men are modalities of God ; it would 
be falſe to ſay, Peter denies, hikes, wills, &c. ſince in reali- 
ty, on this ſyſtem, it is God that denies, wills, Sc. and 
conſequently all the denominations which ariſe from the 
thoughts, deſires, &c. of men, fall properly and phyſically 
on the ſubſtance of God, From whence it alſo follows, that 
God affirms and denies, loves and hates, wills and nills the 
lame thing, at the ſame time, and under the ſame condi- 
tions: contrary to the great principle of reaſoning : oppoſita 
ſunt quæ & neg; de ſe invicem, neq; de eodem tertio ſecundum 


which muſt be falſe, if Spinoziſm be true: ſince it cannot 
be denied but ſome men love and affirm what others hate and 
deny, under all the conditions expreſſed in the rule. | 
4", But if it be phyſically abſurd, to ſay the ſame ſubject is 
modified at the ſame time with all the different thoughts of 
all men; it is horrible when we conſider it in a moral light. 
- dince it will follow, that the infinite, the all- perfect Being 
is not conſtant, is not the ſame one moment, but is eternal- 
ly poſſeſſed even with contrary paſſions ; all the uniformity 
in him in this reſpect, will be, that for one good and wiſe 
thought he will have twenty fooliſh and wicked ones. He 
will not only be the efficient cauſe of all the errors, iniqui- 
ties and impurities of men, but alſo the paſſive ſubject of 
them, the ſubjeftum inhe/ioms. He muſt be united with 
them in the cloſeſt manner that can be conceived, even by 
4 penetrative union, or rather an identity, ſince the mode is 
not really diſtinct from the ſubſtance modified. 

INSTER, in law, an addition uſually given to all unmar- 
ried women, from the viſcount's daughter downwards, See 
\DDITION, 

Yet Sir Edward Coke ſays, generoſa is a good addition for a 


3 and that if ſuch a perſon be named ſpin/ter 
OL, II. | 


cidents or modifications of it. If therefore what Spinzza ad- 


idem, ad idem, eodem modo atq; tempore vere affirmari poſſunt ; | 


in any original writ, appeal or indictment, ſhe may abate 
and quaſh the ſame. See GENTLEMAN. 

Spelman ſays, that anciently, even queens uſed the diſtaff 
and ſpindle ; whence ee became a common appellation 
for all women. Sce WOMAN. 

SPIRACLE. See the article VE Nr. 

SPIRAL, in geometry, a curve line, of the circular kind, 
which in its progreſs recedes from its centre; as in winding 
from the vertex, down to the baſe of a cone. See SPIRE. 
It is called from its inventor, Archimedes's ſpire, or helix, 
and is thus deſcribed. Divide the periphery of a circle 
APpA (Tab. Geometry, fig. 39.) into any number of equal 
parts, by a continual biſſection in the points p. Into the 
ſame number of parts divide the radius CA, and make CM 
equal to one part, Cm to two parts, &c.—Then will the 
points M, m, &c. be points in the ſp:ral, which connect- 
ed, will give the Hpiral itſelf. 

This is more particularly called the fir? ſpiral, and the ſpace 
included between its centre, and the point A, the ſpiral ſpace. 
This firſt /p:ral may be continued to a ſecond ſpiral, by de- 
ſcribing another circle with double the radius of the firſt ; 
and the ſecond may be continued to a th:rd, by a third cir- 
cle, &c. | 

Hence 19. AP is to the periphery, as C m to the radius. 

' Wherefore, if the periphery be called p, the radius AC x, 

AP==x, PM==y; then will CM ry conſequently as 

reren, we ſhall have pr—py==rx. 

2%. If CM==y; then will 7 x==py. Which equation the 

ſpiral has in common with the quadratrix of Dinoſtrates, 

and that of Tſchirnhauſen; and therefore n xy"==pn y® will 

ſerve for infinite ſp:rals and quadratrices. See QA DRA“ 

TRIX. | 

3e. The lines Mn, Mm, &c. are to one another as the 
arches of the circle, intercepted between M A and thoſe 

lines: and, when continued, making equal angles with the 

firſt and ſecond ſpiral, are in arithmetical proportion. 

49. Lines drawn from M to the ſecond ſpiral, are to each 

other as the ſaid arches, together with the whole periphery 

added on both ſides. Qt 

uadrature 0 3 3 UADRATURE. 

252 . | _ LoG1sTIC. 

SPIRAL, in architecture and ſculpture, denotes a curve that 
aſcends, winding about a cone or ſpire; ſo as all the points 
thereof continually approach the axis. See Ax1s. 

By this it is diſtinguiſhed from the Helix, which winds after 
the ſame manner, around a cylinder.—Ignorant architects 
confound the two: but the more knowing diſtinguiſh them 
carefully. See HELIX. 

The /p:ral line may be conceived to be thus generated. —If 
a right line, as AB (Tab. Geometry, fig. 40.) having one end 
fixed at B, be equally moved round, fo as with the other 
end A, to deſcribe the periphery of a circle; and at the 
ſame time, a point be conceived to move forward, equally 
from B towards A in the right line AB, fo as that the point 
deſcribes that line, while the line generates the circle: Then 
will the point, with its two motions, deſcribe the curve B, 

I, 2, 3, 4, 5, Sc. which is called a ſpiral line, and the 
plain ſpace contained between the ſpiral line, and the right 
line B A, is called the ſpiral ſpace. | 
Again, if the point B be conceived to move twice as ſlow as 
the line A B; fo that it ſhall get but half way along B A, 
when that line ſhall have formed the circle; and if then, 
you imagine a new revolution to be made of the line carry- 
ing the point, ſo that they ſhall end their motion at laſt to- 
gether ; there will be formed a double ſpiral line; as in the 
figure: from the manner of which, may be eaſily drawn 

| theſe corollaries, | 
1. That the lines B 12, B 11, B 10, &c. making equal 
angles with the firſt and ſecond /þiral (as alſo B 12, B 10, 
B 8, &c.) are in arithmetical proportion. | | 
2. The lines By, B 10, Sc. drawn any how to the firſt 

ſpiral, are to one another as the arches of the circle inter- 
cepted betwixt B A, and thoſe lines: becauſe whatever parts 
of the circumference the point A deſcribes, as ſuppoſe 7, 
the point B will alſo have run over 7 parts of the line A B. 
3. Any lines drawn from B to the ſecond ſpiral, as B 18, 
B 22, &c. are to each other, as the aforeſaid arches, toge- 
ther with the whole periphery added on both ſides : for at 
the ſame time that the point A runs over 12, or the whole 
periphery, or perhaps 7 parts more, ſhall the point B have 
run over 12, and 7 parts of the line A B, which is now ſup- 
poſed to be divided into 24 equal parts. | 

Proportional SPIRALS, are ſuch ſpiral lines as the rhumb lines 
on the terreſtrial globe, which, becauſe they make equal an- 
gles with every meridian, muſt alſo make equal angles with 
the meridians in the ſtereographick projection on the plane 
of the equator; and therefore will be, (as Dr. Halley ob- 
ſerves) proportional ſpirals about the polar point. From 
whence he demonſtrates, that the meridian line, is a ſcale of 
log-tangents of the half meridian complements of the lati- 
tudes. See RHUMB and LoxopROMIC. 

SPIRAL fairs, in building. See STAIRS. 

SPIRATION. See ExeIRAT10N, INSPIRATION, PER- 

SPIRATION, RESPIRATION and TRANSPIRATION. 


1Ff SPIRE, 


1 


I 


uſed for the baſe of a column; and ſometimes for the aſtra- 
gal or tore. See BASE, ASTRAGAL and ToRE. 
* The word is formed from the Latin, hi, the folds of a 
ſerpent, which when laid, bear ſome reſemblance thereto ; 
or from the Greek, cr, the coil of a rope. 


SPIRIT, Srpikr1Tvus, in medicine, the moſt ſubtile and vo- 


latile part, or juice of the body ; by means whereof, all the 
functions, and operations thereof are ſuppoſed to be per- 
formed. See Bopy, PART, FLvu1D, &c. 

The ancients made a four-fold diviſion of ſpirits ; into vital, 
animal, natural and genital: whereof, the firſt they placed 
in the heart; the ſecond in the brain; the third in the ſto- 
mach and liver; and the laſt in the teſticles : but as this di- 
viſion is founded on a falſe hypotheſis, it is now deſervedly 


ſet aſide, 
The moderns uſually divide ſpirits into vital and animal. 


Vital SP1RITs, are only the fineſt, and moſt agitated parts of 


the blood; whereon its motion, and heat depend. See 
Brood and VITAL. 


Animal SPIRITS, are an exceedingly thin, ſubtile, moveable 


fluid juice or humour ſeparated from the blood in the cortex. 
of the brain, hence received into the minute fibres of the 
medulla, and by them diſcharged into the nerves, by which 
it is conveyed through every part of the body, to be the in- 
ſtrument of ſenſation, muſcular motion, &c. See SENSA- 
T ION, MUSCULAR nation, &c, See allo ANIMAL. 

The animal ſpirits, called alſo nervous ſpirits and nervous 
juice, only differ from the vital ſpirits, in that theſe laſt are 
{ill mixed and blended with the groſſer parts of the blood, 
and circulate along with it: whereas, the animal ſpirits are 
ſecreted thence by the glands whereof the cortical ſubſtance 
is compoſed ; and have a motion, circulation, &c. peculiar 
to themſelves. See CIRCULATION. | 

Dr. Willis conceives, that the animal ſpirits are prepared by 
a proper diſtillation of the ſubtileſt part of the arterial blood, 
brought by the carotides into the cortex of the brain; and 
ſhews, that the blood contained in the finus's of the dura 
mater, acts in this diſtillation in the ſame manner as fire 
does in the chymical diſtillations performed by defluxion, 
where being placed over the matter to be diſtilled, it makes 
the ſubtileſt parts thereof deſcend, 

The exiſtence of the animal ſpirits is controverted : but the 
infinite uſe they are of in the animal ceconomy, and the 
exceedingly lame account we ſhould have of any of the ani- 
mal functions without them, will ſtill keep the greateſt 
part of the world on their ſide. And, in effect, the learned 
Boerhaave has gone a good way towards a demonſtration of 
their reality, 

The blood brought to the brain by the carotides, and verte- 
bral arteries, he ſhews, is wonderfully prepared, ſecreted, 
elaborated and changed from its natural ſtate, ere it arrives 
there; inſomuch as, contrary to the nature of the reſt, in- 
ſtead of cohering by fire, it immediately reſolves wholly 
into a thin vapour, without any feces behind. And is thus 
exceedingly well fitted for the formation of ſo extraordinary 
a fluid. 

He ſhews, further, that the animal ſpirits are not formed 
from the cruor, but the ſerum of the blood, which Malpi- 
ghi's hiſtory of the growth of the foetus in an incubated 
egg, ſhews to be diviſible into parts or corpuſcles inconceiv- 
ably ſmaller than the cruor, | | 

He adds, that the nature of this juice is ſuch, as that no ſalts 
or oils in the body can contribute any thing to it; and that 
in all appearance, t is only a molt ſubtile, pure water ; 
which liquor is found to reſemble thele ſpirits in its extra- 
ordinary miſcibility, mobility, ſolidity, ſoftneſs, ſimplicity 
and want of elaſticity, | 

The ſame author ſhews, further, from the magnitude of the 
carotides and vertebrals, their ſtreight uninterrupted courſe, 
the great quantity of blood they bring, the bulk of the cor- 
tex, &c, that there muſt be a very great quantity of this li- 
quor; that there is freſh prepared every moment of life; 
and that it is driven, every moment, by the action of heat, 
Sc. from the brain and cerebel, to all the parts of the body 
furniſhed with nerves; which motion, he ſhews from the 
exceeding fineneſs, crookedneſs, c. of the ramifications, 
muſt be very gentle, equable and conſtant, one part conti- 
nually driving before it another. 

Upon the whole, it is no wonder this fluid efcapes the no- 
tice of our ſenſes; and that no ligatures, wounds, punc- 
tures, injections or the like, make either it or the apertures 
of the nerves through which it flows, viſible : nor does it 
avail, what ſome who allow the exiſtence of the animal ſpi- 
rits, urge againſt their being any coherent juice or liquor, 
viz, that we ſhould find it ooze out and wet the adjacent 
parts, upon cutting a nerve, as we do in cutting a lympha- 
tic, &c. or that upon binding a nerve, the upper-part would 
ſwell ; that the agitations which objects make on the fila- 
ments, would be deadened, &c, that it is impoſſible a liquor 
ſhould have two oppolite motions at the ſame time; and 
that the velocity of the ſenſations, and rapidity of the mo- 
tions of man, prove, that the animal ſpirits are rather an 
aura or even light than a liquor. Mem. de Treu. | 


For the ſecretion of the animal SPIRITS from the blood, and 


SPIRE X, Spina, in the ancient architecture, is ſometimes | 


SPIRIT, OSPIRITUS, in the Newtonian phyſicks 
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the apparatus in order thereto. See Br a IN a 
For the courſe of the animal SpIR ITS 
through which they are carried, ſee n the veſte!. 
LATION,—PFor the office of the animal SP] om CIx ch. 
cular motion and ſenſation, feeMuscurak and 3 in mus. 
ATIOx. 
moſt ſubtile, penetrative ſubſtance, which per denotes , 
the denſeſt bodies, and lies hid therein ; 5 al, even 
tion whereof, the particles of bodies attract e and ac. 
very {mall diſtances, and when contiguous NE 15 
which electrical bodies act at greater 8 5 
ing and repelling the neighbouring corpuſcles; 
emitted, reflected, and inflected, and Warms bodies © 
all ſenſation 1s excited ; and the members of 5 1 and 
at the inftance of the will, viz. by vibrations * moycd 
propagated through the ſolid capillaments of 1 8 ſpirit, 
from the external organs of ſenſe to the brain V Deryes, 
the brain to the muſcles. See MEDivum Nos and from 
HEAT, LIGHT, Vacuum, ATTRACTION JAR, 
TION, &c. > ENSA. 
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SPIRIT, in chymiſtry, is one of the principles of natural 
atura 


bodies; called alſo mercury. Se 7 | 
. | J. Sce PRINCIPLE and Mer 
The chymical principle ſpirit, is a fine, ſubtile 
penetrating, pungent liquor, which riſes ording 
the phlegm or water, and ſometimes after it, 
The great properties of this liquor are, that it 
and opens ſolid bodies, corrodes, breaks, a ir Penetrates 
a ; » and even difig),.. 
certain mixt bodies, coagulates others, and Ws 
an infinity of other effects, many of them I 
trary to one another, 1 
In the general, the chymiſts give the denominatio 
to all the fine, ſubtile, not- aqueous particles. raiſe 
bodies by heat, and reduced into liquors by Ig 
Such are ſpirit of vitriol, of nitre, of ſalt, Ge. By 
They allo apply the name ſpirits, to thoſe aqueous J. 
which are drawn by liquefaction, when they are SD 
nated with ſalts, or other active principles, raiſed, to = 
with them, by the violence of the fire, IR 
Theſe, when they excite any ſenſation of heat on th 
tongue, are particularly called acid, or ſharp ſhirit 85 
Aci. | 
When they make any eroſion on the tongue, they ar 
called corroſive ſpirits, See CORROSIVE, es Fo 
Such as taſte ſomewhat like common falt, are called ſaline 
ſpirits. See SALT, | 
Such as partake of the taſte of common ſulphur, fulbburis 
ſpirits. See SULPHUR. : 
And when this taſte is very ſtrong, wrinms ſpirits, See 
URri1Nnovs. | 
ouch as take fire readily, flammable or ardent ſpirits, Se 
INFLAMMABLE and ARDENT. : | 
duch where the acid predominates, though qualifed with 2 
little ſulphur, &c. are called mzxt ſpirits. 
In this ſenſe, the chymiſts are faid to draw a ſhirit from 
ſulphur, ſalt and other bodies, when they extract the ei 
ſence, or the ſubtileſt part thereof, by diſtillation or other- 
wile. See DISTILLATION, c. 
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SPIRIT S, is alſo a general name among diſtillers, for all di- 


ſtilled liquors that are neither oil, nor phlegm. See Di- 
STILLATION, &c, 


SPIRIT of wine, is only brandy rectified once or more times, 


by repeated diſtillations. See BRANDY and RECTIFIED, 
One may likewiſe make a perfect rectification of brandy 


into ſpirit of wine, at one ſingle diſtillation, by uting a 


chymical inſtrument conſiſting of ſeveral cucurbites de- 
ſcribed by Glaſer. See REC TIFICAT ION. 

Spirit of wine is uſed in dying, as a non- colouring drug, and 
though giving no colour itſelf, ſerving to prepare the fi 
to receive other colours. Sce DY1NG.—lts conſumption 1 
alſo very conſiderable in ſeveral other works and manufac- 
tures; particularly the making of varniſh. See VARNISH, 


Aitherial Sp1R1T of wine, (called by ſome vegetable ether, or 


the ther of plants) is a denomination given, by ſome modern 
chymiſts, to a liquor endued with very extraordinary pre- 
perties; prepared from ſpirit of wine, and oil of vitriol. 
Dr. Frobenius, who firſt brought it into England, deſcribes 
it as the pureſt fire, yet at the ſame time a moſt fluid water, 
Being poured on the hand, it feels cold ; yet is ſo inflamma- 
ble, that it catches fire and kindles even at a conſiderab! 
diſtance from a candle, It is extremely light, and mn 
with water, yields an aromatic ſmell, and is ſo volatite 
and evaporates ſo faſt, that it ſcarce ſeems to wet the finge 
dipped in it. Vid. Phil. Tranſ. u. 413, P. 283, Ain. dei 
R. an. 17 34, p. 56 2 Curio 
Phoſphorus being diſſolved in this liquor, and the g 5 
poured into a tub of warm water, a blue flame is produce 
with ſmoke, and a ſmall degree of warmth. as 
Some of this @therial ſpirit of wine, being poured * 
tub of cold water, is ſet on fire and yields a copious a 
by the touch of the point of the operator 5 m_ Pia 
After the deflagration, the water is found cold. Vid. . 
Tranſ. u. 428, p. 55, 58. 5 
1 Sh it ow Ki 8 that the ſword is firſt private * 
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| in applying it, the point is dextrouſly rubbed againſt 
1 3 lodged for the purpoſe on the ſide of ay 
tub. What pity to ſee chymiltry debaſed with legerdemain 
SpIRIT of ſulphur, is a ſpirit drawn from ſulphur ſer on fire; 
the moſt ſubtile part whereof, is converted into a liquor, by 
{ticking to a glals bell ſuſpended over it, whence it falls drop 
bv drop, into a trough, in the middle whereof is placed the 
ſtone pot wherein the ſulphur is burnt. See SULPHUR, 
This ſpirit is held ſpecific for the ſame diſcaſcs as ſpirit of 
vitriol, See SPIRIT of vitril. 5 | 
p1r17 of ſat, is a yellow liquor drawn, by chymiſtry, from 
" ſea falt; See SALT. ] : 
The beft, is that prepared in England. It is much uſed in 
medicine; but has not, perhaps, all the virtues aſcribed to 
t. The common /pirit of ſalt, being very corrotive, may 
be dulcified, by letting it digeſt three days in a gentle ſand 
heat, with an equal quantity of ſpirit of wine mixed there- 
with, See DULCIFYING, FRESH-water, &c. i 
SpikIT of vitriol, is vitriol dried in the ſun, or in defect 
thereof, by the fire, and then diſtilled by chymical operati- 
ons ſeveral times repeated; firſt by a reverberatory fire, and 
then in balneo Mariæ. See VIT RIOT. "ty 
It is held excellent againſt the epilepſy, as well as againſt 
burning and malignant fevers.— The laſt ſpirit drawn from 
vitriol, and which 1s improperly called oil of vitriol, is uſed 
uin the diffolution of metals and minerals. 1 

1T of amber, MBER, 
3 2 n _ articles  ARMONIAC, : 
SpIRIT, is alſo uſed for any incorporeal being, or intelli- 
gence.—In which fenſe, God is faid to be a /þ:rit : angels 
are ſpirits; the devil, an evil ſpirit, See Gop, ANGEL, 
DzviL, Oc. 5 
In this ſenſe, the human ſoul is alſo called a ſpirit, from its 
thinking and reflecting powers, which cannot be conceived 
to reſide in any thing material. See SOUL, 
F. Malebranche obſerves, it is extremely difficult to conceive 
what it is, ſhould make the communication between the 
body and the ſpirit ; for if the ſpirit have no material parts, 
it cannot move the body : but the argument mult be falſe 
ſome how or other ; for we believe that God can move bo- 
dies, and yet do not attribute any material parts to him. 
SPIRIT, in theology, is uſed by way of eminence, for the 
third Perſon in the holy trinity: called the Spirit, Holy Spi- 
rit, or Holy Ghoſt. See TRINITY and PERSON. : 
The Macedonians, &c. deny the divinity of the Sp:r:t - the 


Father, See ARIANS, SOCINIANS, &c. 

Divines expreſs the manner wherein the Spirit was produced, 
by an active ſpiration or breathing of the Father and the 
Son; whence the denomination ſpiritus, q. d. breath. 


Order of the holy SyIRIT. See HoLy G. 


and virtue ; and the communication thereof to men. 

In this ſenſe, the Spirit is ſaid to have gone out on the face 
of the deep, Gen. i. 2. And the prophets to have been poſ- 
ſeſſed with the Spirit of God.—Providence, in this ſenſe, is 
that univerſal Spirit whereby God makes all nature to act. 

Thus the holy virgin is ſaid to have conceived of the Sp1r:, 

Private SPIRIT, is a term that made a great figure in the con- 
troverſies of the two laſt centuries. It ſignifies the particu- 
lar ſenſe or notion each perſon has of the dogmata of faith, 

and the truths of religion, as ſuggeſted by his own thoughts, 

and the perſuaſion he is under with regard thereto, 

The firſt reformers denying {trenuouſly any infallible inter- 
preter of the ſcripture, or any ſettled judge of controverſies ; 

maintained, that every perſon was to interpret and judge of 
revealed truths, by his own light, aſſiſted by the grace of 
God; and this was what they called private ſpirit or judgment. 

Againſt this, the arguments uſed by the Romaniſts are, that 
revealed truths being one and the ſame for all believers ; the 
rule God has given us for judging of them, ought to repre- 

ſent them to us uniformly and the ſame ; but the private ſpi- 

rit informs Luther one way, and Zuinglius another. It di— 

vides Oecolompadius, Bucer, Oltander, c. And the doc- 
trine it diſcovers to the Confeſſionites, is quite different from 
that it ſhews the Anabaptiſts and Mennonites, in the very 
ſame paſlage of ſcripture, 

SPIRIT, Spzritus, is allo uſed in proſody, to ſignify the great- 

er, or leſs degree of breath employed in the pronunciation 
of the initial Greek vowels, and of the letter . See As- 

p E RATE. 

In ſounding the vowels we may obſerve, every vowel has 
ts found by a ſimple conformation of the mouth; wherein 

the breath has little or no concern, as being confined in the 

arteria aſpera : The ſpirits or breaths, which are placed on 

the initial vowels in words, are to denote the force this ini- 

tral vowel is to have from the breath, when the word is 

pronounced, If the ſound of this vowel be ſmooth, as all 

the ſounds of the vowels naturally are, this is termed ſpiritus 

lens, a mild breath; but, if this vowel be to be pronounced 

with a more vehement expulſion of the air, this is termed 

ſhiritus aſper, or a rough breath or aſperate; and when the 

alpcrate and acute are in the ſame ſyllable, the mark of the 

breath in this initial vowel only ſignifies that the vowel is 


Socinians his exiſtence : the Arians his co-equality+ with the | 


SPIRIT, is alſo uſed among divines, for the divine power, 


SP L 


to be pronounced with a ſtronger breath than the initial 
mild vowels; for aſperates do not alter the tone of any ſyl- 
lable, but only ſtrengthen, increaſe and ſwell the tone. 

Art of SPIRITS, 4 ART: 

Modes of SPIRIT, $See io ranged Mops, 

SPIRI TUALTTIES of a biſhop, are ſuch profits as ariſe 
to him from the benefit of his juriſdiction in his dioceſe, 
and not as a baron of parliament, See BisHop and T'em- 
PORALITIES. _ 

Such are thoſe of his viſitations, inſtitutions, ordinations. 
preſentation money, Sc. See VISITA T10N, @&c, 

Guardian of the SPIRITUALITIES, See GUARDIAN. 

SPIRITUALIUM cuſtos. See the article Cus'r os, 

SPIRITUALIZATION, in chymiſtry, the action of ex- 
tracting ſpirits from natural bodies. See SPIRIT. 
Spiritualigation, is an operation that belongs principally to 

fermented ſalts; then to fermented juices and liquors; the 
fermentation rendring the ſpirits volatile and inflammable, 
See FERMENTATION. 

Spirit of wine is ſometimes ſpiritualixed to that degree, that 
upon throwing 2 quantity into the air, not a drop thall fal! 
down; but the whole evaporate and be loft. 

SPIRITUS æceti. See the article ACETUM. 

SPIT T LE. See the article SA LIVA and Spur Uu. 

SPITTLE, a corruption of the word hoſpital, See Hosp T- 

A. 

SPLAIT ſhaulder; fee the article SHOULDER, | 

SPLANCHNOLOGY X, in anatomy, a diſcourſe, or ex- 
plication of the viſcera.—5ce Tab. Anat. p. 3. where the ob- 
ject of this branch is reprefented ; ſee alſo VISC ERA. 

* 'The word is formed from the Greek, ozazyyvor, Vicus, in 
teſtine, and ,, diſcourſe. 
Sarcology is divided into three parts, viz. ſþlanchnology, mys= 
Lie, and angeidlegy. See SARCOLOG Y.—dSplanchnalegy, is 
that which treats of the internal parts, and particularly the 
viſcera. _ 

SPLEEN, Sax, lien, in anatomy, a ſoft, ſpungy, viſ- 
cus, of a darkiſh red, or rather livid, colour, ordinarily re- 
ſembling the figure of a tongue, though ſometimes triangu- 
lar, and ſometimes roundiſh,—See Tab. Anat. (Splanch.) 
fig. I. lit. m. 8 | | 
The ſpleen is uſually fingle, though ſometimes there are two, 
and ſometimes three found. It is ſituate in the left hypo- 
chondrium, between the ſpurious ribs and the ſtomach ; is 
ſomewhat convex on the fide towards the former, and con- 
cave towards the latter. Its ordinary length is fix inches 
breadth three, and thickneſs one. It is connected to the 
omentum, and, by means of that and the blood veſſels, to 
the ſtomach and left kidney, and ſometimes to the dia- 

phragm. | 
It is covered with two tunics ; the external derived from the 
peritonzum, and connected to the internal only by inter- 
vention of the blood veſſels. The inner conſiſts of fibres 
very curiouſly interwoven. From this, probably, are de- 

_ rived thoſe innumerable cells or little bladders, which make 
up the main bulk of the ſpleen: though Malpighi rather 
takes them to ariſe from the venous duct. The cells commu- 
nicate with each other, and diſcharge themſelves into the 
trunk of the ſplenic vein. Their inſide, according to Mal- 

Pighi, is furniſhed with various minute glands adhering toge- 
ther; fix, ſeven, or eight whereof form a kind of ſmall 
conglomerate glands, wherein the arteries and veins ſeem to 
terminate, | 
Its blood veſſels are the ſplenic artery, which furniſhes it with 
blood, from the coeliac ; and the ſplenic vein, which carries 
it thence, by the porta, to the liver. See SPLENIC. 
Its nerves come from the plexus lienaris, near the bottom of 
the ſtomach. The veſſels are all, as ſoon as they enter the 
ſpleen, wrapt up in one common capſula or membrane, and 
plentifully diſtributed together throughout the ſubſtance of 


the ſpleen. Beſides theſe, are lymphatics in great abundance. - 


The anaſtomaſes between the arteries and veins of the 
ſpleen, are more apparent than in any other part of the 
body. And this viſcus is obſerved to be furniſhed with a 
greater proportion of blood than any other parts, See A- 
NASTOMASIS, 

The uſe of the /þ/cen has been diſputed in all ages ; both, as 
no immediate uſe thereof appears from diſſection, and as we 
find, that animals from whom it has been cut, live very well 
without it. All the effects, e. gr. following the cutting it 
from a dog, are, that the animal grows more ſalacious than 
uſual ; that it urines more frequently ; is more hungry than 
ordinary ; and for the firſt days is troubled with a vomiting 
and nauſea, It is added, that it is neceſſary the part be 
taken away to make a good runner, 
Hence ſome have imagined that the ſpleen only ſerved to 
make a balance in the weight of the body ; others, that it 
was only intended for the ſake of ſymmetry ; others hold it 
an uſeleſs load, and one of nature's redundances ; others, a 
pit, or common-ſhore, to diſcharge the fæces of the blood 
into; others a fire, by the heat whereof, the action of the 
ſtomach is animated, | | 
Many of the ancients took it to be the receptacle of the atra- 
bilis, or melancholic humour ; for which reaſon, ſome of 
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them call it the organ of laughter. See LAUGHTER, Hy- | 


POCHONDRIAC, c. | 
Mr, Cowper, from the great quantity of blood, and the ap- 
parent inoſculations of the ſpleen, draws a very natural con- 
jecture of the uſe thereof; at leaſt of the peculiar mecha- 
niſm. He takes, then, the ſpleen to be only a ſubordinate 
organ, miniſtring to the circulation; and thinks, that by 
this congreſs of the arterial and venal blood, an impetus is 
communicated to the latter; by which its progreſs through 
the ramifications of the porta to the cava, is promoted, 
which would otherwiſe be ſo broke by the double ramifica- 
tions of the porta, as to want ſtrength ſufficient to carry to 
the heart, See CIRCULATION, 
The action or effect of the ſpleen, according to Dr. Boer- 
haave, is to receive the freſh arterial blood, prepare it in its 
glands, and pour it into its cells; to return what blood is 
left from this action, to the little veins, and thence to the 
ſplenic vein; to mix the humour thus prepared, with the 
nervous juice, and to prepare, attenuate, and more inti- 
mately unite them together into one humour, 
Malpighi, and afterwards Dr. Keil, and ſome others, take 
the ſpleen to be a viſcus affiſtant to the liver, in the ſecretion, 
&c. of the bile. We have obſerved, that by reaſon of the 
nearneſs of the liver and heart, and the ſwift motion of 
the blood in the aorta, a humour conſiſting of particles that 
combine ſo ſlowly as thoſe of the bile do, could not be 
prepared but by bringing the blood round about through the 
ſtomach, inteſtines and omentum, c. to the liver, to abate 
its velocity. | 
Now Dr. Keil conjectures, that thoſe parts were not ſuffi- 
cient to receive all the blood neceſſary to be ſent to the li- 
ver; therefore nature framed the ſpleen, into whoſe cavities 
the blood being poured from a ſmall artery, moves at leaſt as 
lowly as any that paſſes otherwiſe to the liver; by which 
means the particles that compoſe the bile in the blood which 
paſſes through the ramus ſplenicus, by fo long and ſlow a cir- 
culation, have more chances for uniting than otherwiſe they 
would, had they been carried by the branches of the cceliac 
directly to the liver; conſequently without the ſpleen, ſuch a 
quantity of bile as is now ſecerned, that is, as nature requires, 
could not have been ſeparated by the liver. See BiLE ; ſee 
alſo LIVER. 


- SPLEEN is alfo uſed for a diſeaſe, by phyſicians more uſually 


called the hypochondriac diſeaſe, See Hy POCHONDRIAC, 
and VAPO URS; ſee alſo SPLENETIC. | 

SPLENETIC, EnAHNIKOFE, a perſon affected with opila- 
tions and obſtructions of the ſpleen, See SPLEEN. 


In ſplenetic people, the ſpleen is ſwelled beyond the natural | 


bulk, or hardened, ſo as to ſhew a ſcirrhous tumour 
thereon, 

Splenetic people are diſtinguiſhed by a livid, lead-coloured 
complexion ; their character is to be very prone to laughter 
which is an expedient nature is ſuppoſed to make uſe of, to 
evacuate the too redundant humour the ſpleen is charged 
withal : whence it is that the ancients made the ſpleen the 
organ of laughter; and hence that popular ſaying of a per- 
ſon laughing heartily, that he vents his ſpleen, See LAUGH- 
TER. 

SPLENETIC waters; ſee the article WATER. 

SPLENIC veſſels, a large artery, and vein of the ſpleen. See 
SPLEEN, | 
The SPLENIC artery, arteria SPLENICA, is a trunk of the 
left celiac, ſerving to bring the blood from that artery to 
the ſpleen, to be there ſecreted, ' prepared, &c. Its progreſs 
is very much contorted ; and after its arrival at the ſurface 
of the ſpleen, it is diffuſed through the ſubſtance thereof in 

ſmall branches, which ſcem to terminate in the cells. 

The SPLENIC vein, vena SPLENICA, is formed out of the 
ſeveral minute veins of the ſpleen, uniting as they quit the 
ſurface thereof, It carries the blood ſecreted, &c. in the 
ſpleen, to the left branch of the vena porta, to be thence 
conveyed to the liver, there to be further prepared and con- 
verted into bile. Sce Liver, and BILE. | 
The ſplenic vein and artery manifeſtly communicate with 
each other : for water being poured into one of them, pre- 
ſently diſcharges itfelf by the other. Sce SPLEEN, 

SPLENII, in anatomy, a pair of muſcles, called alſo from 


their form triangulares. See Tab. Anat, (Myol.) fig. 2. *. 


fig. 6, n. 5. fig. 7. n. 6. 
"They ariſe from the four upper ſpines of the vertebræ of the 
back, and from the two lower of the neck, and aſcending 
obliquely, adhere to the upper tranſverſe proceſſes of the ver- 
tebræ of the neck, and are inſerted into the upper part of 
the occiput. They pull the head backwards to one fide, 
| uy are called ſplenii, from a ſuppoſed reſemblance to an ox's 
ſpleen. 


» SPLENT, or SPLINT, among farriers, a callous, inſenſible 


excreſcence, or griſtle, that ſometimes ſticks to an horſe's 
ſhank bone; generally on the inſide, below the knee. 
If there be one oppolite thereto on the outſide, it is called a 
preged, or pinned ſplent, becauſe it does, as it were, pierce 
the bone, and is extreamly dangerous : ſome call this a dou- 
ble ſplent, and others a thorough ſplent. 

SPLENTS, in ſurgery, pieces of wood uſed in binding up 
broken limbs. Sce FERULA, | 


SPO 


The word is alſo uſed for the pieces 
SP LICE, at ſea.— They ſay, 4 5 In 
the ends of two pieces being untwiſted th 
are wrought into one another by a fidd. 
Alſo, when an eye is to be made at the end of 
ends. of the ſtrands, are, by a fidd, drawn int * Tope, the 
the other rope ſtrands; and this is called a h 5 the ends of 
To SPLICE, among gardeners, is to graft the to N 
into the ſtock of another, by cutting them gf One tree 
faſtening them together. See EnGrarring Ig, and 
1 the article SPLENT, : 
in pharmacy, a kind of metalli 
eſteemed cardiac, and 5 ſome held to "racy 1 or aſhes, 
with oa See CoRAL. © lame virtues 
The /ſpodium of the ancient Greeks was a orevin, 1. 
crement, found in form of aſhes on the "edi 2 Of re. 
wherein braſs was made; called by them pits, nenne 
rally ſignifies afhes. Which lite. 
Spodium is a metalline powder, nearly a-kin 
and uſe, to tutia and pompholyx ; only heave 
See TuTTyY, and POMPHOLYX, 
The ſpodium of the Arabian phyſicians, as 
others, was made of the burnt roots of ruſhes 
Some moderns alfo make a ſodium of ivory 
cined to a whiteneſs. —lt is ſometimes counter 
ing bullocks or dogs bones ; but theſe are of 
The anti SPODIUM, Which the ancients ſub 
ſpodium, was made of myrtle leaves, galls, 
ingredients, calcined, | 
SPOILS, SpoLIA, whatever is taken from an e 
Among the Greeks, the poils were divided 
among the whole army; only the general's q 
biggeſt. 
By the military diſcipline of the Romans, the hall bel 
ed to the republic; particular perſons had no title to Fo 
and ſuch of the generals, as valued themſelves o . 
bity, always carried them to the public treaſury,—Sgme; 
indeed, the pillage was diſtributed by the genera] ning, 
ſoldiery, to encourage them, or to reward them - Wy = 
was not done without a world of prudence and reſerved 4 
1 it came under the crime of Peculate. = 
he conſuls Romulus and Veturius, were c 
having ſold the ſpoils taken from the Aqui. Tri 5 
SPONDAULA “, LnoxaarAnz, in antiquity, ** 1 
the flute, or other wind inſtrument of that kind, who Nui 
the offering of ſacrifice, performed ſome ſuitable ar in 0 
prieſt's ear to prevent his hearing any thing that might di 
tract him, or leſſen his attention. See SACRIFICE 
* The word is formed from the Greek oro, hatin and: 
ava, flute. ; 
SPON DEE, SeonpDz#vus, in the Greek and Latin proſody 
a foot of verſe, conſiſting of two long ſyllables.—4s, = 
tunt, See Foor, QUanTITY, and Dis poxppk. 
The /pondee is a grave meaſure: all Greek and Latin hex- 
ameters regularly end with a ſpondee, See VERSE, and 
MEASURE. | 
There are alſo ſpandaic verſes ; that is, verſes compoſed whol- 
ly of ſpondees, or at leaſt that end with two ſpondees, as, 
Conſtitit atque oculis Phrygia agmina circumpexit. 
SPON DYLUS, EnONaATAOS, a term anciently uſed for 3 
vertebra of the ſpina dorſi, See VER TEBRa, Ge. 
SPONGE. See the article SpuN GE. 
SPON GIOSA, in anatomy, an epithet given to ſeveral part 
of the body, by reaſon of their texture, which is porous and 
cavernous, like that of the ſpunge : as 
Corpora SPONGIOSA penis, called alſo corpora caverniſa and 
nervoſa. See CAVERNOSA corpora. 
OfJa SroN Gos of the noſe, called alſo ofa turbinata and 
cribriformia ofſa. See CRIBRIFORME. 
SPONTANEOUS *, SronTANEvus, in the ſchools, 2 
term applied to ſuch motions of the body, and mind, as we 
perform of ourſelves, without any conſtraint. See VoLUs- 
TARY, and Mor ION. 
* The word is formed from the Latin adverb, Ponte, of one's 
own accord. ö 
Thus, in morality, thoſe actions performed from an iet 
and natural principle, conformable to our own inclination 
excluding all conſtraint, but not excluding neceſit); 45 
called ſpontaneous actions. See NECESSITY. 2 
In medicine, an evacuation effected without any applicat 
for that purpoſe, is called a ſpontaneors evacuation, And 
laſſitude or wearineſs, not occaſioned by any preceding kr 
tigue, is called a ſpontaneous wearineſs. 0 
It is held a grievous and dangerous error, with regard 1 
to religion and morality, to hold that human liberty 07 
conſiſts in ſpontaneity : M. le Clerc has been very Ia ly 
treated, for making St. Auguſtin of this opinion. des 
BERTY, and FREE DOM. 
SPONTANEOUS generation, See EQUIVOCAL g 
SPONTANEOUS precipitation. See PRECIPITATION: When 
SPOONING, or $POoMING, in the fea language. . 
a ſhip being under fail, in a ſtorm at fea, cannot ben 60 
but is forced to put riglit before the wind; the enden 
ſhe ſpoons, 5 Ard 
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in ſuch a caſe, there is danger leſt ſhe ſhould bring 

- m_ by the board, with her rolling about, or ſeel under 

ater and ſo founder, they uſually ſet up the fore-ſail to 

hae wg her go the ſteadier, eſpecially if there be ſea-room 
enough : this they call ſpooning with the fore-ſail. 

SpORADES, in aſtronomy, a name which the ancients gave 


to ſuch ſtars as were not included in any conſtellation. See 


STAR. a 
Theſe, the moderns more uſually call wnformes or extracon- 


ars. See INFORMES, and CONSTELLATION, 

_—_ the ſporades of the ancients have been ſince formed 
into new conſtellations : e. gr. of thoſe between leo and urſa 
major, Hevelius has formed a conſtellation, called leo minar 3 
of thoſe between urſa minor and auriga, the fame perſon has 
formed another conſtellation called hnæ : of thoſe under the 
| rail of urſa major, another called canis venaticus, Ke, ee 
ConsTELLATION. 5 : 
SPORADIC *, ENOPAATKOF, in medicine, an epithet given 
to ſuch diſeaſes as have ſome ſpecial or particular cauſe, and 
are diſperſed here 9 —_— affecting only particular conſti- 

ions, ages, Sc. See DISEASE. 
he 9 formed from the Greek oTopac, diſperſed, ſpread, 

of rei, I ſow, ſtrew, Sc. 55 : 
Sporadic ſtand in oppoſition to epidemic diſeaſes, which are 
thoſe ariſing from a general cauſe, and that are common to 
all kinds of perſons, of what complexion and quality ſoever. 
Gee EPIDEMIC and ENDEMIC. 
SPORTULA, in antiquity, a dole or largeſs, either of meat 
or money, given by princes or great men, to the people or 

r. See ALMs. . | | : 

The ſportula was properly the panier, or baſket wherein the 
meat was brought; or wherewith the poor went to beg it: 
thence the word was transferred to the meat itſelf ; and 
thence to money ſometimes given in lieu of it. 
Sportula was alſo frequently uſed in oppoſition to rela cœna, 
a formal or plentiful meal; as in Martial—proma eſt nobis 
ſportula, recta data. : 
St. Cyprian gives the denomination, ſportulantes fratres, to 
ſuch clergymen as then received gifts, or gratuities, for their 
maintenance, like our prebends. See AL Ms, &c. ; 
SPOTS, in aſtronomy, dark places obſerved on the diſks or 
faces of the ſun, moon, and planets. See SUN, Moon, &c. 
The pots in the ſun are only viſible through a teleſcope: 
ſome diſtinguiſh them into macule or dark ſpots, and faculæ 
or bright /þots ; but there ſeems little foundatioh»for any 
ſuch diviſion. See MacuLz and FAcuLz. 4 
The ſolar ſpits have not been long obſerved, „They are 
very changeable, as to number, form, Ac. are fometimes 
in a multitude, and ſometimes none at all. 
Some imagine they may become ſo numerous, as to hide the 
whole face of the ſun; at leaſt the greateſt part of it ; and 
to this aſcribe what Plutarch tells us, v:z. that in the firſt 
year of the reign of Auguſtus, the ſun's light was fo faint 
and obſcure, that one might look ſteadily at it with the 
naked eye. See ECLIPSE. | 
To which Kepler adds, that in 1547, the ſun appeared red- 
diſh, as when viewed through a thick miſt; and hence con- 
jectures, that the pots in the ſun are a kind of dark ſmoke 
or clouds floating on the ſurface thereof, 
Others will have them ſtars or planets tranſiting the body of 
the ſun.—But it is much more probable they are opake bo- 
dies, in manner of cruſts, formed like the ſcums on the ſur- 
face of liquors, See SUN, | 
The lunar ſpots are fixed. Some will have them the ſhadows 
of the mountains, or uneven places of the moon's body; but 
their conſtancy diſcredits this opinion.—The more general 
and probable opinion is, that the ſpots in the moon, are ſeas, 
lakes, morafles, &c. which abſorbing part of the ſun's rays, 
reflect the fewer to us; ſo as to appear in form of dark ſpots - 
whereas the earthy parts, by reaſon of their ſolidity, reflect 
all their light, and thus appear perfectly bright. -M. Hart- 
ſoeker has another opinion, and takes the pots in the moon, 
many of them at leaſt, for foreſts, groves, &c. the leaves 
and branches whereof, intercept the rays reflected from the 
ground, and ſend them elſewhere, 
he aſtronomers reckon about forty-eight ſpots on the moon's 
face; to each whereof they have given names, The twen- 
ty-firſt is one of the moſt conſiderable, and is called Tycho, 

lanetary ſpots.— Aſtronomers find that the planets are not 
without their ſpots, Jupiter, mars, and venus, when viewed 
through a teleſcope, ſhew ſeveral very remarkable ones; and 
it is by the motion of theſe ſpots, that we conclude the rota- 
tion of the planets round their axes, in the ſame manner as 
that of the ſun is deduced from the motion of his maculæ. 
See PLANET, SUN, PHASES, c. | 
UT, or Water-SpouUT, in natural hiſtory, an extraor- 
dinary meteor, or appearance at ſea, and ſometimes at land, 
very dangerous to ſhips, &c. ofteneſt obſerved in hot, dry 
weather; called by the Latins, zypho, and ſipho; by the 
2 trompe, & c. See METEOR. | 
ts firſt appearance is in form of a deep cloud, the upper part 
| Whereof is white, and the lower black. From the lower 
part of this cloud hangs, or rather falls down, what we pro- 
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top. Under this tube is always a great boiling, and flying 
up of the water of the ſea, as in a jet d'eau. For ſome yards 
above the ſurface of the ſea, the water ſtands as a column or 
pillar; from the extremity whereof it ſpreads and goes off, as 
in a kind of ſmoke, Frequently, the cone deſcends ſo low, 
as to touch the middle of this column, and continue for ſome 
time contiguous to it; though ſometimes it only points to it, 
at ſome diſtance, either in a perpendicular or oblique line. 
See Tab. Nat, Hijt. fig. 20. 

Frequently it is ſcarce diſtinguiſhable, whether the cone or 
the column appear the firſt, both appearing all of a ſudden 
againſt each other. But ſometimes the water boils up from 
the ſea to a great height, without any appearance of a ſpout 
pointing to it, either perpendicularly or obliquely. Indeed, 
generally, the boiling or flying up of the water, has the pri- 
ority, this always preceding its being formed into a column. 
Generally, the cone does not appear hollow, till towards the 
end; when the ſea-water is violently thrown up along its 
middle, as ſmoke up a chimney. Soon after this, the ſpout 
or canal breaks and diſappears ; the boiling up of the water, 
and even the pillar, continuing to the laſt, and for ſome time 
afterwards; ſometimes till the /pzut form itſelf again, and 
appear a- new; which it ſometimes does, ſeveral times in a 
quarter of an hour. 

M. de la Pyme, from a near obſervation of two or three 
ſpouts in Yorkſhire, deſcribed in the Philaſaphical Tranſactions, 
gathers, that the water-/pout, is nothing but a gyration of 
clouds by contrary winds, meeting in a point or centre; and 
there, where the greateſt condenſation and gravitation 1s, 
falling down into a pipe or great tube, ſomewhat like Ar- 
chimedes's ſpiral ſcrew ; and in its working and whirling 
motion, abſorbing and raiſing the water, in the ſame manner 
as the ſpiral ſcrew does; and thus deſtroying ſhips, c. 
Thus, June the 21ſt, he obſerved the clouds mightily agi- 
tated above, and driven together ; upon which they became 
very black, and were hurried round, whence proceeded a 
moſt audible whirling noiſe, like that ordinarily heard in a 
mill. Soon after, iſſued a long tube or ffout, from the cen- 
ter of the congregated clouds, wherein he obſerved a ſpiral 
motion, like that of a ſcrew ; by which the water was raiſed 
up. Again, Auguſt 15, 1687. the wind blowing at the ſame 
time out of ſeveral quarters, created a great vortex and whir- 
ling among the clouds; the center whereof, every now and 
then, dropt down, in ſhape of a long, thin, black pipe, 
wherein hg could diſtinctly behold a motion like that of a 
ſcrew, continually drawing upwards, and ſcrewing up, as it 
were, wherever it touched. In its progreſs it moved ſlowly 
over a grove of trees, which bent under it like wands in a 
circular motion. Proceeding, it tore off the thatch from a 
barn, bent a huge oak tree, broke one of its greateſt branches, 
and threw it to a great diſtance, He adds, that whereas it is 
commonly ſaid, the water works and riſes in a column, be- 
fore the tube comes to touch it; this is doubtleſs a miſtake, 
owing to the fineneſs and tranſparency of the tubes, which 
do moſt certainly touch the ſurface of the ſea, before any 
conſiderable motion can be raiſed therein; but which do not 
become opake and vitible, till after they have imbibed a con- 
{1derable quantity of water, 


tity of water they have glutted ; which by its weight im- 
peding their motion, whereon their force, and even exiſt- 
ence, depends, they break and let go their contents; which 
uſe to prove fatal to whatever is found underneath, 
A notable inſtance hereof, we have in the Philsſephical Tranſ- 
actions, related by Dr. Richardſon, A ſpout in 1718, break- 
ing on Emott-moor, nigh Coln, in Lancaſhire, the country 
was immediately overflowed ; a brook, in a few minutes, 
roſe ſix feet perpendicularly high; and the ground whereon 
the ſpout fell, which was ſixty-ſix feet over, was tore up to 
the very rock, which was no leſs than ſeven feet deep; and 
a deep gulf made for above half a mile; the earth, being 
raiſed on either ſide in vaſt heaps. 
In Pliny's time, the ſeamen uſed to pour vinegar into the ſea, 
to aſſuage and lay the ſpaut, when it approached them: our 
modern ſeamen think to keep it off, by making a noiſe with 
hling and ſcratching violently on the deck ; or, by diſcharg- 
ing great guns to diſperſe it. | 
SPOUTING fountain, See the article FOUNTAIN, 
SPRAIN, See the article STRAIN. 
SPRING, fons, in natural hiſtory, a fountain, or ſource of 
living water ariſing out of the ground. See WATER and 
FouNTAIN. | 
The origin of ſprings or fountains, is a thing much contro- 
verted among our lateſt naturaliſts.—Mefl, Mariotte and 
Perrault aſcribe it to rains: their doctrine is, that the rain- 
water penetrates the earth till ſuch time as it meets a clayey 
ſoil or ſtratum ; which proving a ſufficient ſolid bottom, to 
ſuſtain and ſtop their deſcent, they glide along it that way to 


ture in the ſurface, through which they may eſcape, and 
make the head of a river. See "repoſt the 3 

Now, that the rain is ſufficient for this effect, appears hence; 
that upon calculating the quantity of rain and ſnow which 


perly _ oy ſpout, in manner of a conical tube, biggeſt at 


falls yearly on the tract of ground, that is to ſurniſh, for in 
116 g ſtance- 
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The diſſolution of water-ſpouts, he aſcribes to the great quan- 
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which the earth declines, till they meet with a place or aper- 
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this, another conſi 


Nance, the water of the Seine; it is found, that river does 
not take up above one ſixth part of it. See RAIN. 

Ohr ings ordinarily ariſe at the fect of mountains: the reaſon, 
ſay they, is, that mountains collect the moſt waters, and 
give them the greateſt deſcent the ſame way : and that if we 
ſometimes fee ſprings on high grounds, and even on the tops 
of mountains; they muſt be brought from other remoter 
places, conſiderably higher, along beds of clay or clayey 
ground, as in their natural channels. —If then, there happen 
to be a valley between a mountain, on whoſe top is a ſpring, 
and the mountain that is to furniſh it with water, the ſpring 
muſt be looked on as a water conducted from a reſervoir of 
a certain height through a ſubterraneous channel, to make a 
jet of an equal or ſomewhat leſs height. See RAIN, : 
This theory M. de la Hire has taken under examination, in 
its moſt eflential article, and that where the authors ſeem to 
have been the leaſt diſtruſtful. —He has endeavoured to find, 
by experiment, whether rain or ſnow water could penetrate 
the earth as low as the clayey ſtratum: the reſult of his en- 
quiry, is, that they do not penetrate even fixteen inches deep, 
in a quantity ſufficient to form the ſmalleſt collection of water 
on a ſolid bottom. Nay, this he found when the earth he 
made his experiment on, was quite naked of all herbs and 
plants; but as ſoon as ever any of theſe came up, and were 
grown to any bulk, ſo far was the rain that fell, from being 
able to gather itſelf at the depth of ſixteen inches, that it 
was not ſufficient even to feed the plants, but there was a ne- 
ceſſity for watering them. For the quantity gf water expended 
in the ordinary ſupport of plants, fee VEGETATION, 

Dr. Halley refers the origin of /prings merely to vapours 
raiſed by the heat of the ſun, or of ſubterraneous fires, from 
the ſea, lakes, rivers, &c. Theſe vapours thus raiſed, he 
ſuppoſes, are by the winds, carried over the low-lands, to 
the ſeveral mountains and ridges of mountains, and are there 
compelled, by the ſtream of air, to mount with it to the 
tops, where the atmoſphere being very rare and cold, retains 
but a ſmall part of them ; the reſt is condenſed into dew, 


which preſently precipitates, glecting down by the crannies 


of the ſtones; and part of it entering the caverns of rhe 
hills, is gathered therein, as in an alembic ; which being 
once full, the overplus muſt run down at the loweſt part of 
the reſervoir, and breaking out by the fide of the hills, form 
ſingle /prings, many of which running down by the vallies 
or guts between the ridges of the hills, and at length unit- 
ing, form rivulets, and many of theſe meeting in a common 
channel form rivers, See RIVER. 

Now to ſhew that vapour is a ſufficient fund, to ſupply all 
our ſprings, rivers, &c. the ſame excellent author makes an 
eſtimate of the quantity of vapour raiſed from the ſea, by 
the action of the ſun : the reſult of an experiment he made 
to that purpoſe was, that the thickneſs of water evaporated 
from the ſurface of the ſea, in the ſpace of two hours, in 
ſummer-time, is one fifty-third part of an inch; which for 
the eaſe of calculation, being only ſuppoſed to be 5; the 
quantity of © of an inch will be found exhaled in twelve 
hours. On this principle, every mile ſquare will be found 
to evaporate, in twelve hours, 6914 tuns of water, and 
every ſquare degree, thirty-three millions of tuns. The area 
of the Mediterranean then being eſtimated at 160 ſquare de- 
grecs, it will loſe in vapour, in a ſummer's day 5280 milli- 
ons of tuns. | 
Yet the quantity of vapour thus raiſed, great as it is, 1s only 
the remains of what is raiſed another way, v:z. by the winds, 
which ſometimes ſweep the water off faſter than the ſun 
takes it up, Sec EVAPORATION, | | 
To find now, the quantity of water the Mediterranean re- 
ceives, allow the moſt conſiderable rivers it receives, viz. the 
Iberus, Rhone, T'yber, Po, Danube, Neiſter, Boriſthenes, 
Tanais, and the Nile, each to furniſh ten times as much 
water as the Thames; not that any of them are, in reality 
ſo great, but ſo to allow for the leſſer rivulets: but the 
Thames is found, by calculation, to evacuate 20300000 tuns 
of water daily. All the nine rivers abovementioned, there- 
fore, will only evacuate 1827 millions of tuns in a day, 
which is little more than a third of what is raiſed in that 
time in vapour. See VAPOUR. 

After all that can be ſaid in favour, both of rain and vapour, 
it muſt be owned, they are both ſtill preſſed with great diffi- 
culties; and there is ſtill room to look out for a better theory. 
T he perpetuity of divers ſprings, always yielding the ſame 
quantity of water, when the leaſt rain or vapour is afforded, 
as well as when the greateſt, is a ſtrong objection to both, 
Mr. Derham mentions one in his own pariſh of Upminſter, 
which he could never perceive by his eye to be diminiſhed 


In the greateſt droughts, even when all the ponds in the 


country, as well as an adjoining brook, have been dry for 
ſeveral months together; nor ever to be increaſed in the 
moſt rainy ſeaſons, excepting, perhaps, for a few hours, or 


at moſt for a day, from ſudden and violent rains. Had this 


ſpring its origin from rain or vapour, there would be found 
an increaſe and decreaſe of its water correſponding to thoſe 
of its cauſes; as we actually find in ſuch temporary ſprings, 
as have vrais 1 their riſe from rain and vapour: add to 

crable thing in this Upminſter ſpring, and 
thouſands of others, viz. that it breaks out of ſo inconſide- 


— 


SPRING, is more particularly uſed in the 


SPRING-tide, is the increaſing of 


SPR 


rable a hillock or eminence, as can ha 1 

in the condenſation of the vapours Have no more influence 
than the lower lands about it have. The verb, ff, the Cloud, 
in the country, he finds is not above 1 V higheſt ground 
level of the ſea; and what is ſuch an Wok a above the 
land, to a perennial condenſation of vagoury Frags riſe of 
conſiderable a ſpring # or the high-lands of th t to afford ſo 
try, to the maintaining all its fountains and 5 1801 coun- 
Other naturaliſts, therefore, have recourſe 3 
derive the origin of ſprings immediately thence 8 15 lea, and 
ſea- water ſhould be raiſed up to the ſurface of o ut hoy the 
even to the tops of the mountains, is a difficult * __ and 
agree upon. See MoNTAIN. they cannot 
Some fancy a kind of hollow, ſubterra 
the logs fan from the bottom of "hs _ to receive 
the part of alembics, in condenſing and c cm. and to ach 
water,—Others, as M. de la Hire, &c, ſet aſide 8 them into 
of alembics, and think it enough that there be N neceffit 
terranean reſervoirs of water at the height of the # * 
the warmth of the bottom of the earth, or even dh Whencs 
fire (if there be ſuch a thing) may raiſe Vapours by pong 
vading not only the intervals and fiſſures of the hn ich per- 
the bodies of the ſtrata themſelves, at length Ken ge, 2 
ſurface; where, being condenſed by the cold . * 
along on the firſt bed of clay they meet withal until n 
ture in the ground lets them out. M. de la Hire a 1. 895 
the ſalts of ſtones and minerals may contribute to the 7, that 
ing and fixing the vapours, and converting them into _ 
But we have a {till more natural and eaſy way of eres 
the riſe of the ſca-water up into mountains, Cc. b g 
little heap of ſand, aſhes, a loaf of bread, or the like 8 
baſon of water: in which caſe, the ſand, &c, will rec; 0 
the dry land, or an iſland; and the baſon of water the yo 
about it.— Here, the water in the baſon will riſe to. or n 8 
the top of the heap, in the ſame manner, and from the Pos 
principle, as the water of the ſea, lakes, c. rife in 4 
hills.— The principle of aſcent in both, is, doubtlek rr 
ſame with that of the aſcent of liquids in capillary * 
or between contiguous planes, or in a tube filled with afhe;- 
all which are now generally accounted for from the Fg 
trine. of attraction, See ASCENT, CaPlLLaxy, Ar- 
TRACTION, Oc. 


SPRING, Fer, in coſmography, denotes one of the ſeaſons of 


the year ; commencing, in the northern parts of the world 
on the day the ſun enters the firſt degree of aries, which x 
about the 1oth day of March, and ending when the ſun 
leaves gemini. See SEASON. 

Or, more ſtrictly and generally, the ſpring begins on the 
day, when the diſtance of the ſun's meridian altitude from 
the zenith, being on the increaſing hand, is at a medium be— 
tween the greateſt and leaſt.— The end of the /pring coin- 
cides with the beginning of ſummer, See SUMMER. 


SPRING, Elater, in phylics, denotes a natural faculty, or en- 


deavour of certain bodies to return to their firſt ſtate, after 
having been violently put out of the ſame by compreſſing, 
bending them, or the like. 

This faculty, the philoſophers uſually call elaffic force, or 
elaſticity. See ELASTIC and ELASTICITY, 

Fleas only jump to thoſe exceſſive heights, by means of a 
ſpringy membrane, eaſily viſible by a microſcope, and where- 
of we have a curious figure in Dr. Hook's Micrography. By 
the elaſtic force of this /þring, they are enabled to leap 200 
times the height of their own body. Sec FLEA, 

Nature has provided for the regular ſowing of the ſceds of 
ſeveral kinds of plants, by furniſhing them with a ſpring, 
which is wound ſometimes round the outſide, and ſometimes 
round the inſide of the caſe wherein the ſceds are contained. 
This /pring, when ſtretched to a certain pitch by the full 
growth and maturity of the ſeed, ſuddenly, either breaks in 
two, as when on the outſide, and tears the cafe along with 
it; or elſe, by its vehement effort to unbend itſelf, as when 
in the inſide, it burſts the caſe into two parts like cups, and 
diſperſes the ſeeds, See SEMINA TION, 
mechanic arts for 2 
piece of tempered ſteel put in ſeveral machines to give them 
motion, by the endeavour it makes to unbend itſelf. der 
MAcHINE, and AUTOMATON. — 

In watches, it is a fine piece of well-beaten ſteel, ce 
in a cylindrical caſe or frame, which by fretching 1 
forth, puts the wheels and the whole movement in motion. 
See WATCH, | 2 
The /pring of a lock, piſtol or the like, is a piece —_ 
violently bent, which beats back the bolt, or ſtrikes 
the cock, when ſet at liberty. See Loc K. 


SPRING compaſſes. See the article CoMPASSES. y 
SPRING of the air, or its claſtic force. See AIR and ELA 


TICIT . 


SPRING 4 maſt.—So the ſeamen call it, when à maſt. is crac 


FT i art, See MAsT. 
ed, but not quite broken, in uy . ter a dead neap dee 


Tipe. e full of 

The ſpring-tides happen about three days 2 yo 

change of the moon ; but the top or higheſt 0 The water 

tides, is three days after the full or change; then Uh n 
3 | 


1 —  $QU 


higheſt with the Hood; ind loweſt with the ebb, and | SPUR- WAY, a horſe-way through a man's grounds, through 
runs | 


v3 d ſwift, than in the neaps. See which one may ride, by right or cuſtom, 3 
the tides 3 and ſwift, S PUT UM, in medicine, Se. the ſpittle or excrement voided 
Nel a ſnare or device made of twiſted wire, to catch | at the mouth. See SAL IVA. ; 1 

SPRII (nil bealte | An examen of the ſputum, is of great conſequence in phthi- 

| — 15 at ee aftic bodies; are ſuch, as having had their ſical caſes, and Bennet in his 7 heatrum tabidorum, applies 

1 changed by the ſtroke or percuſſion of another body; himſelf in a particular manner thereto.— Ihe ſputum fan 
AI; again their former figure; which bodies, that [| gums, is A very dangerous ſymptom in that diſcaſe. See 
bs not elaſtic, will not do. See RESTITUTION. FHTHISIS _— : 

Th if a piece of ſteel be bent any way, it will recover a- | SPY, a perſon paid to watch the actions, motions, &c. of 
2 TY former ſtraightneſs; but a piece of lead will ſtand another; particularly as to what paſſes in an army, 

5 gn form. See ELASTIC bodies. When a y is found in a camp, he is immediately hanged. 
ING E Hs SpoNGE, SPONGIA, a kind of ſea fungus, —Wicquefort ſays, an embaſſador is an honourable py, un- 

SPV ſhroom found adhering to rocks, ſhells, &c. on the der protection of the law of nations. See EMBAsSADOR. 
8 3 re. Sce Mus ROOM. SQUADRONS®*, a body of horſe, whoſe number of men is 
5 as diſtinguiſhed two kinds, male and female : but 8 fixed, but is uſually from one hundred to two hundred. 
ly one kind; which, however, they] See ARMY. mk | £ 

1 pet appar i» its texture; into cearſe and fine. 5 * The word is formed from the Italian ſſfuaarone, of the Latin 
N uraliſts have been embaraſſed in all ages, whether to fquadro, uſed by corruption for quadry : in regard, at firſt, the 
NG ſpunge in the animal, mineral or vegetable family ? Squadrons wy always ſquare, and called allo by the Latins, 
4 5 . 1 a4agmina quad ala. | 
ons 3 3 1 5 3 The /quadron uſually conſiſts of three troops ; and each troop 
and _ was e "WF 5 3 i of filty men: it never exceeds two hundred, becauſe a great- 
on and dil. : | TE. ET RD | : 
The greateſt part of our Fe are brought from the Medi- | 7, ach in narrow grounds; weods, marſhes, defle, Se. Se 
terranean, eſpecially from Nicaria, an iſland thereof, near 5 8 N b 5 FOES 
tal ks for ſpunges is there reckoned the top hg pray ag takes on e of ry ſquadron, and the ſe- 
ag. GT des cond the left, the youngeſt being in the centre. 
quia in the out, ho ll get th beter ies 39 ee drm up three deep or inthe ranks 
prelerence among ſeveral ſuitors ; placing themſelves on the J ĩ o-ad—r” ra ack eecroge 


5 e ee ee is always bore in the centre of the firſt rank. Sec DEPTH. 
nk Of WWE KO 9 08 Ou No. OE OSA Gs SQUADRON of Hips, a diviſion, or part of a fleet, commanded 
and giving themſelves as a prize to the conqueror. See | 


by a vice or rear admiral, or ſome other commander or com- 
DiviNG. | | | a eſt 5 uſuall modore. See FLEET, ADMIRAL, c. 
The fine or ſmall ſpunges Wy the mo N cemed ; and u ually The number of ſhips in a ſquadron is not fixed: a ſmall num- 
come to us from onſtantinople. Their goodneſs conſiſts in ber of veſſels, if they be in a body, and have the ſame com- 
their being very white, light, and the holes ſmall and cloſe; mander, may make . ſquadron. 
the larger and coarſer ny from the coaſts of Barbary, par- If there be a great number, they are uſually divided into 
ticularly Tunis and Algier. 


| ; , three ſquadrons. And if the /quadrons be numerous, each 
1 Jo ies ey one ey apnea it * ſguadron is divided into three diviſions, diſtinguiſhed by their 


: | d colours. | 

of volatile, ſharp ſalts, like other ſea- plants. Taken in- SUA MOUS. Seuammosus, in anatomy, an epithet 
wardly it choaks ; and is for that ere. cut 8 = pong Sen tÞ the Juirions cr falſe- futures ofthe "EF 49 ſe 
oh dipped "y honey; and given to uppen £O: min them,; compoſed of ſguammæ, or ſcales, like thoſe of fiſhes, or like 
which it ſeldom tails to do, by ſwelling and preventing the tiles laid ſo a8 to reach over one another. See Suruk k 
paſſage of the food into the inteſtines. i 


Sg b : 3 The ſuture ſquammoſæ, are alſo called nendeſæ, and tempo- 
In ſpunges are found a kind of ſtones called cy/zolithr, held rales 125 their ee, hs the temples, or 3 
good for the worms in young children, and taken in powder. SQUARE, Quadratum, in geometry, a quadrilateral figure, 
Pyrotechnical SPUNGESs, are made of the large muſhrooms or both equilateral and equiangular. See FIGURE, QUADR1- 

fungous excreſcences growing on old oaks, aſhes, firs, Sc. [ EL a Fourancurar, Ce . 

which being boiled in common water, then dried and well To find the 3 75 Sau x Ck ihe 6 FEY 
beaten, 1 ſtrong lye, prepared with ſalt- petre, and multiply this by itſelf; the product is the area of the ſquare. 
again dried in an oven, Go ARE | 

Theſe make the black match or tinder brought from Ger- 2 | 5 
manv, uſed to receive and ſuſtain the fire ſtruck from a flint Tune if * _—_ = RY ” be * the robs will ” 
and fleet, fe. | 9025: ſquare be 10, the area wi 


— 
= 


- * ” = p * Is 
3 4 4 , 
8 2 ; þ A 
* py : 72 4 2 


— 


ITED 


SPUNGE, Is alſo uſed in gunnery, for a long ſtaff or rammer, 38 en; 2 decempeda contains 10 feet 5 4 
with a piece of ſheep or lamb-ſkin wound about its end, to : i 0 FF 4 
ſerve for ſcouring great guns when diſcharged, before they Fa 22 3 100 ſquare feet, a ſquare T 
be charged wi 1h FE - OE : c I 
0 5 4 ith freſh. P owder See SPUNGING, ORD The Properties of a SQUARE, are, that its angles are all right, 1 
| Fog. 73 27 5 8 FED and, conſequently, its fides perpendicular ; that it is divided E. 
SPUN GING, in gunnety, the clearing a gun's inſide with a] into two = parts by E Agon ; that the diagonal {7h 
ſpunge, in order to prevent any ſparks of fire from remaining of a ſquare is RETRO Et Ra the. G4 x Ds 1. 
in her, which would endanger the life of him who ſhould | _ TORE Fo Er dee FLA GO +. 
load her again. See CANNoN; SPUNGE, CHARGE, Oc. 3 


SPUN-YARN, among ſailors, the yarn of untwiſted ropes, For the ratio of SQUARES : they are to each other in the du- 
whoſe ends are ſcraped and 3 thin, in order to . plicate ratio of their fides.—E. gr. a ſquare whoſe fide is 


i double another, is quadruple of that other /quare. 
into the ends of oth d ſ d | y" 89 b 7 
= 38 ot other ropes, and ſo made long as occaſion 8 QUARE of the cube, 


SQUARE of the Gardeflia, $ See the article 3 Powe, 


dPUR®, was anciently a pi f th f 
n » y a piece of the armour of a cavalier, | > 2 ; 
h faſtened to the talary, that is, the hind-part of that piece of CT ET Pn . F roduct of a number multiplicd by it- 
1 a compleat armour, which covers the legs and feet. PT mw wr er A Fülle by 2 : 6 th 
Ml The word is derived from the German, Hohr, or rather the 45 P muftiplied by 2; or Ib the 


pro- 
Saxon /pora, or Daniſh fpor, which all fignify the ſame. 


duct of 4 multiplied by 4, are ſquare numbers. 
At preſent 


, the ſpur is a piece of iron, or other metal, con- Such number is called a ſquare number, becauſe it may be 
liſting of two branches incompaſſing the cavalier's heel, and ranges mo 290 mew 1 A * I making the root, or 
a rowel in form of a ſtar, advancing out behind acaOr TH6: ROE. ONLNE. /ErAr?. _ G08 ROOT. | 
the horſe. | g 8 — pe The difference of two /quare numbers, whoſe roots are not 


Louis le Debonnaire forbad eccleſiaſtics the profane faſhion of | unity; is an uneven number, equal to double the root of the 
wearing ſpurs, —Anciently the difference between the knight els, increaſed by unity. 


and eſquire was, that the knight wore gilt ſpurs, whence Hence we have an eaſy method of conſtruQting ſquare num- 


Sore nr nnd od or een hokopker 
T and ESQUIRE, | | 1 
FURIOUS di ſea ſes, = ſuch as in ſome ſymptoms cannot being continually to be added to the preceding ſquare. Jo 
rought un 


e 5 any diſtinct head, and therefore are called 3 4 5 1 = 3 Lf 72 i en wil 2 8 | 
1 mn me 0 3 hy with which they moſt agree,—W hence, WOES. * ? 5 ne i 33 i r. 
* St : = Bard RO Den. . the uneven Looper of ariſe the 4 numbers e 
ard 3 - bor 74 Fr _ , 515 ee eee 6 SQUARE root, a e Ken eee as the . of a ſecond 
n 73 he like, See PLEURISY, PERIPNEU- . 


dv a power or ſquare number; or a number by whoſe multi- 
5 Juſh is an appellation by _fome given to the fleſh 46608 into itſelf, a ſquare number is generated. See 
LAx ps, G. . Frken, Giora, Thus the number 2, being that by whoſe multiplication into 
| W medals, MEevpats, itſelf, the /quare number 4 is produced; is, in reſpect here- 
ae 2 2 (See the ani) R 5 of, called a ſquare root, or the ſquare root of 4. | 
uture, 


SuruRk. 
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Since, as unity is to the ſquare root, ſo is the root to the 
ſquare number ; the root is a mean proportional between 
unity and the ſquare number. | 

A ſquare root conſiſting of two parts, is called a binomial ; 
as 204. See BINOMIAL, | 

If it conſiſts of three, a trinomial, as 64-2—1, See TRI“ 
NOMIAL, 

Now, every ſquare number of a binomial root, is demon- 
ſtrated to be compounded of the ſquare of the firſt part, the 
product of double the firſt into the ſecond, and of the 
ſquare of the other part. 

To extrat? the SQUARE root out of any given number; ſee Ex- 
TRACTION of roots. 

SQUARE, norma, is alſo an inſtrument made of wood or me- 
tal, ſerving to deſcribe and meaſure right angles withal ; 
ſuch is LEM, (Tab. Geom. fig. 42.) 

It conſiſts of two rules or branches faſtened perpendicularly 
at one of their extremes.—W hen the two branches are 
moveable on a joint, it is called a bevel. See BEVEL. 

To examine whether or no a aye be exact, deſcribe a ſe- 
micircle AEF, of any length, at pleaſure; and therein, 
from each extreme of the diameter A and F, draw right 
lines to a point taken at pleaſure in the periphery, as E: to 
the ſides of the angle AEF, apply the /quare, ſo as its ver- 
tex may fall on F. If this be poſſible, that /quare is juſt, 

Geometrical SQUARE, a compartiment frequently added on the 
face of the quadrant, called alſo line of ſhadows, and quadrat. 
See QUADRAT. 


Magic SQUARES, See MAI ſquare. 
SQUARE battle, or battalion of men, is one that hath an equal 


number of men in rank and file. See BATTALI1oN. 
To form any number of men into a ſquare battle, as ſup- 
poſe 500, extract the neareſt ſquare root of 500, which is 
in integers 22, and that will give the number of men for 
rank and file.— There will be a remainder of 16 men, who 
may be diſpoſed of, as the commander thinks bet. | 
Hollow SQUARE, in the military art, is a body of foot drawn 
up with an empty ſpace in the middle, for the colours, 
drums and baggage ; faced and covered by the pikes every 


way to keep off horſe. 
SQUARE cap, 4 FCAP. 
SQUARE character, HEBREW, 
SQUARE foot, I Foor. 
SQUARE nails, Nair. 
SQUARE niche, | See d NICHE, 
SQUARE pedeſtal, PEDESTAL, 
SQUARE pillar, PILLAR, 
SQUARE roof, RooF. 
SQUARE winding ſtairs, | STAIRS, 
SOUARING, „ QUADRATURE, 
SQUIF, 855 SKI F. 
Vine of SQUILLS, SCILL@®, 
SQUILLZ, WINE. 
SQUILITIC, Gee J SCILLITIC, 
SQUINANCY, or eſquinancy, . J Quinzy. 
SQUIN TING, STRABISMUS. 


ST, an indeclinable term, chiefly uſed to command ſilence. 
The Romans had theſe two characters wrote over the doors 
of their eating rooms, as who ſhould ſay, ſed tace, or filen- 
tium tene. 

Porphyry obſerves, the ancients made a point of religion of 
it, not to ſpeak a ſingle word in paſſing in or out of the 
doors. | 

STABLESTAND, in the foreſt law, is when a perſon is 
found at his ſtand in the foreſt, with a croſs-bow, or long- 
bow, ready to ſhoot at a deer, or elſe ſtanding cloſe by a 
tree with greyhounds ready to flip. | 
This is one of the four evidences, or preſumptions, by which 
a man is convicted of intending to ſteal the king's deer; the 
other three being back-berond, bloody-hand, and dog-draw. 
See FoR EST, Cc. 

STACK of word, among huſbandmen, is a pile of wood three 
foot long, as many broad, and twelve foot high. | 

STACTE, ETAKTH in pharmacy, a fatty reſinous liquid 
matter, drawn from freſh myrrh, pounded or preſſed with a 
little water, See MyRRH. 

This liquor is very odoriferous, and held mighty precious ; 
making, alone, the perfume, called by Dioſcorides, /a#te, 
and which ſmells finely, though very bitter to the taſte, 
We have none of it now, but what is ſophiſticated ; and 
what the apothecaries call „acte, is no more than liquid ſto- 
rax. See STORAX. 

STADIUM *, grado, an ancient Greek long meaſure, 
containing 125 geometrical paces, or 625 Roman feet ; cor- 
reſponding to our furlong. See ME asURE and FURLONG. 

*The word is formed from the Greek, $aic, ſtation ; and it 
is ſaid, on this occaſion, that Hercules, after running ſo far 
at one breath, ſtood ſtill.— The Greeks meaſured all their 
diſtances by fadia, which they call ga3utey. 

Eight „ladia make a geometrical or Italian mile; and 20, 
according to M, Dacier, a French league : according to 
others, 24 make the league, See MILE and LEAGUE, 
zuilletiere obſerves, that the Ferris was only 600 Athenian 
feet, which amount to 625 Roman, 566 French royal feet, 
| I 


STA 


or 604. Engliſh feet: ſo that the 
been 113 33 paces.—It = = 2 only have 
that the /fadium was different in different tin Ht eo however, 
STADIUM was alſo the courſe or career, wh r and places 
= their races. See GyMNaAsIum. n Greeks 
itruvius deſcribes it as an open ſpace 1 | 
minated at the two eg with SEED. wp long, ter- 
and meta, See Pa LAST RA. Pots Called carcer 
Along it was built a kind of amphitheatre 
tators were placed to ſee the athlete 
wreſtling, &c. 
There were ftadia likewiſe, covered ov 
with Nes and porticoes, ferving for 0 ay” 
ciſes in ill weather.— Captive children uſed to * 
dium, Ablanc. See GVMNASTIC. | "I 
A more natural derivation of the word f 
ation, than that popular one Saba "4 ** 5 
may be brawn from the athletæ ſtopping and reſt; Gs 
at the end of this courſe : whence the name mi — ng 
plied to the ſame diſtance, meaſured in any other be . 
STADTHOLDER®, STapTHovubts, or 87 wy 
DER, Aa governor, or lieutenant of a province 9 7 
nited Netherlands; particularly that of Holland my. 
the word is moſt uſed, by reaſon of the ſuperior i ov 
of the government of that province, "TIA 
Menage derives the word from / ; 
holding, 6. d. lieutenant of the Fong 5 _ = _ 
compounded of fad, or ede, fiead, or place, and ri it 
holding, in regard this officer held the place of th _ 
1 N. bs NN them in their abſence. 8 8 
e adtholder, i. e. the /tadtholder of Holland.; 
member of the republic 15 is chief of . 
juſtice ; and may preſide therein when he pleaſes, All fn 
tences, judgments, &c. are diſpatched in his name.—Whe . 
an office becomes vacant in any of the courts, the Fro 
_— three perſons to the ſladtholder, who is to chuſe one 
He can even pardon criminals, which is a ſovereign prero- 
gative; and has the choice of ſcabines, or chief magiſtrates 
in each city; to which end the council of the city preſent 
him two perſons, one of which he appoints. 
In ſeveral cities, he has the ſame right of nominating the 
burgo-maſters, and counſellors; as at Rotterdam, Dort 
Sc. He has alſo a power to caſheer the magiſtrates, and put 
others in their room, when he finds it neceſſary for the pub- 
lic good; upon giving a reaſon for the ſame. 
By article VI. of the union of Utrecht, the Rates conſti- 
tute him arbiter of all the differences that may ariſe between 
the ſtates of the ſeveral provinces; or between the cities and 
the members of the ſtates of the province. See 8 T ATS. 
To the dignity of /fadtholder, is inſeparably annexed, that 
of captain, and admiral-general of the province; in which 
quality, he names all the officers, and diſpoſes of all military 
poſts.—It is he takes care of the execution of the ordinances 
of the ſtates; and his authority gives him a right to receive 
and give audience to. embaſſadors from foreign princes, and 
even to ſend embaſſadors on his own private affairs. 
The office of fladthelder is very ancient: the counts not 
being able to reſide in Holland, appointed fadthelders to 
command in their abſence, in the ſeveral provinces; beſides 
a governor general of all the ſeventeen provinces of the 
Netherlands, | 
William I. prince of Orange, was /adtholder of Holland 
and Zeeland, at the time when the Dutch ſhook off the 
Spaniſh yoke ; which enabled him to contribute greatly to 
that happy event. 
In 1567, the ſtates thought fit to ſuppreſs the office of fad 
holder, by edi; and reſolved it ſhould never be conferred 
on any perſon for the future: but in 1672, William Il, 
prince of Orange, afterwards king of England, being elected 
captain and admiral-general by the ſtates; ſome months, 
terwards they revoked the edict of ſuppreſſion in favour of 
that prince, who was declared hereditary fladthalder ; an ho- 
nour never conferred before, | 
STAFF, baculus, an inſtrument ordinarily uſed to reſt on, 
in walking,—Card, Bona obſerves, in his treatiſe of litur- 
gies, that anciently, thoſe who uſed a faff in the chore to 
lean on, were obliged to lay it by, and to ſtand alone, = 
and upright, while the goſpel was a reading; to teſtify : 0 
reſpect, by their poſture, and to ſhew they were % * 
obey Jeſus Chriſt, and to go whereſoever he ſhould co 
mand them. 
The /aff is alſo frequently uſed as a kind of natural nod 
pon, both of offence and defence. The rere 
never wore any ſwords in time of peace; but _ 1 
themſelves with a thick, crooked /af, which was pe 
to them, | 
Among the Romans, M. St. Evremond obſerves, Vir 
with a Haff were the gentleſt correction they e 
ſlaves; inaſmuch as they received them over their, 4 n "eater 
Among the maſters of honour and arms, it 15 hel _—_ 
affront to be beaten with a laß, than with a {wor ſtrument 
the ſword is the inſtrument ot war, the fff the 1n 


of outrage. 


» Where the ſpcc 
exerciſe rumnns 
N DI 


ompaſſed 
me exer- 


the ſta- 


from lay 40. 6, 


Blows 


STA 


with a Haff are very ſeverely puniſhed by the French 
m——_ by a ar Hook of the marſhals of France, in 1953 


rations and ſatisfactions of honour, it is adjudged, 
— 425 who ſhall ſtrike another with a aß, ſhall be 
impriſoned a whole year; unleſs fix months be moderated, 
n paying 3000 livres, applicable to the neareſt hoſpital; 
beide which, the offender is to aſk pardon of the offended 
his knees, Oc. ready to receive from him a like number 
f blows with a /aff; which, on ſome occaſions, the latter 
= be obliged to give; if he have too much generoſity not 
to do it of himſelf. f 8 
By another regulation of the marſhals in 1679, e who 
ſtrikes with a /taff, after receiving blows with the fiſt in the 
heat of a fray, is condemned to two years impriſonment 3 
and to four, if he ſtruck firſt with the fiſt. 
Almacantars STAFF, ALMACANTAR, 
Augural STAFF, LIT uus. 
Back STAFF, Back fa. 
See 


CROSIER. 
Paſtoral STAFF, 
TWhip STAFF, WIV. 
Croſs STAFF, | ForRE flaff. 
Fire STAFF, 


160% FF, RADIUS 4ffronomicus. 

„ five lines, on lich, aich the intermediate 

ſpaces, the notes of any ſong or piece of muſick are marked. 
See MUSIC. / : | a 
Guido Aretin, the great improver of the modern muſic, is 
{aid to be the firſt who introduced the af; marking his 
notes, by ſetting points (.) up and down them, to denote 
the riſe and fall of the voice; and each line and ſpace he 
marked at the een e of * ſtaff, with Gregory's ſeven 
=. u d ©, 0, & I; , oe NOTE. 

— others will ave the A. So of an older date; and Kir- 
cher particularly affirms, that in the Jeſuits library at Meſſi- 
na, he found an old Greek MS. book of hymns, above ſe- 
ven hundred years old ; wherein ſome hymns were written 
on a Haff of eight lines, marked at the beginning with eight 
Greek letters. The notes or points were on the lines, but 
no uſe made of the ſpaces. See SCALE, GAMMUT, Sol- 
FAING. c. ; 

STAFF, in heraldry. See the article BATTooN. 

STAFF, in ſurveying, a kind of ſtand, whereon to mount a 
theodolite, circumferentor, plain table, or the like, for uſe, 
It conſiſts of three legs of wood, joined together at one end, 
whereon the inſtrument is placed; and made peeked at the 
other, to enter the ground. —lIts upper end is uſually fitted 
with a ball and ſocket. See BALL, and ſocket, and 


'THREE-LEGGED. 


STA 


| Laſtly, of mixed ftarrs, ſome are called dag legged others 
both "ray about a ſolid newe!, and fly about a ſquare open 
newel, 


right line; and never wind : whence their denomination. 
See FLYERS.—Of theſe there are ſeveral kinds; as, 

Direct flyers, or plain flyers, which proceed directly from 
one floor to another, without turning either to the right or 
left; ſeldom uſed, except for garret or cellar airs. 

Square flyers, which fly round the fides of a ſquare newel, 
either ſolid or open; having at every corner of the newel, a 
ſquare half ſtep, taking up 4 of a circle. So that they fly 
from one half ſtep to another, and the length of the flairs 
is perpendicular to the fide of the newel, 


newel, either ſolid or open, having at each corner of the 
newel a trapezial half ſtep, taking up J of a circle: ſo that 
they fly from one half ſtep to another; and their length is 
perpendicular to the {ide of the newel. 

French flyers, which fly, firſt directly forwards, till they 
come within the length of a „air of the wall; and then 
have a ſquare half pace, from which you immediately aſcend 
to another half pace, from which the /tarrs fly directly back 
again, parallel to their firſt flight. 


theſe there is great variety ; as, 
Circular winding STAIRS, whereof there are four kinds, viz. 


ing in a right line, pointing to the centre of the newel ; 
commonly uſed in church ſteeples, and great old houſes : 
ſuch as wind round an open newel, the fore fide of each be- 
ing in a right line, pointing to the centre of the newel ; as 
thoſe in the Monument, London: ſuch as wind round a 
ſolid newel, only the fore fide of each, an arch of a circle, 
either concave or convex, pointing near to the circumference 
of the newel: and ſuch as reſemble the laſt, in all other re- 
ſpects, fave that they have an open newel.—Any of theſe 
winding Aairs take up leſs room than other kinds. 

In fairs that wind round a ſolid newel, architects make the 
diameter of the newel either à or 4 or + or 3 of that of the 
ſtaircaſe, according as that is in bigneſs, —If very ſmall, the 
newel is but 3, and if large 3, &c, 

In farrs that wind round an open newel, Palladio orders the 
newel to be 3 the diameter of the /ftazrcaſe; though there 
does not appear any reaſon why the newel here ſhould not be 
proportioned to the /?aircaſe, as in the former. 


ders, that in a Haircaſe of 6 or 7 foot diameter, the fairs in 
each revolution be 12; if the diameter be 8, the fairs to be 


Straight STAIRS, are ſuch as always fly, that is, proceed in a 


Triangular flyers, which fly round by the ſides of a triangular 


Winding STAIRS, are ſuch as always wind, and never fly; of 


ſuch as wind about a ſolid newel, the fore edge of each be- 


As to the number of /azrs in each revolution; Palladio or- 


Field STAFF FIELD. : - 
ky STAFF, QUARTER. 16; if 9 or 10, the /tazrs to be 20; and if 18, to be 24. 
STAFF officers, dee J OFFICER, Elliptical winding STAIRS, whereof there are two kinds: the 
Ward STAFF, WaR. one winding round a ſolid, the other round an open newel, 


STAGE, in the modern drama, the place of action and re- they are much of the ſame nature as circular ſtairs, except- 


preſentation; included between the pit, and the ſcenes. 

The „age anſwers to the proſcenium or pulpitum of the an- 
cient theatre. See THEATRE, PULPITUM, PROSsck- 
NIUM, &c. ; - 

Laws of the STAGE, are the rules and decorums to be obſerved, 
with regard to the oeconomy and conduct of a dramatic per- 
formance to be exhibited on the Hage. —Theſe relate, prin- 
cipally, to the unities, the diſpoſition of the acts and ſcenes, 
the unravelling, &c, See UniTY, ACT, SCENE, Ca- 
TASTROPHE, 

STAGGERS, or STAVERsS, in the manage. See STA- 
VERS. | 

STAIRCASE, an aſcent incloſed between walls, or a ballu- 
ſtrade, conſiſting of fairs or ſteps, with landing places and 
rails; ſerving to make a communication between the ſeveral 
ſtories of a houſe. See STAIR. 

The conſtruction of a compleat farrcaſe, is one of the moſt 

curious works in architecture. The common rules to be ob- 

ſerved therein are as follow, | 

1?, That it have a full, free light, to prevent accidents of 

lipping, falling, Cc. f 

2. That the ſpace over head be large and airy, which the 

Italians call un bel gfocato, good ventilation, in regard a man 

ſpends much breath in mounting. 

3, That the half paces, or landing places, be conveniently 

Giſtributed for repoſing in the way. 

4. That to prevent rencounters, &c, the flaircaſe be not 

100 narrow); but this laſt is to be regulated by the quality of 

the building. | 

5. That care be taken in placing the faircaſe, ſo as the 

e be diſtributed, without prejudice to the reſt of the 
uilding. 

The kinds of Hairca ſes are various: in ſome, the ſtairs are 

' 'rayht, in others winding; in others both ways, or mixt. 
Again, of /raight ſtairs, called alſo fyers, ſome fly directly 

orwards; others are ſquare; others triangular z others called 
French flights, ' 

f winding fairs, called alſo ſpiral, or cockle flairs, ſome 
are ſquare, ſome circular, and ſome elliptical. —And theſe 
Zain, are various; ſome winding round a ſolid, and others 
an open newel, | 


Vol. II. 


ing, that in the one, the newel is a circle, and in the other 
an ellipſis. | : 
Square winding STAIRS, are ſuch as wind round a ſquare 
newel, either folid or open ; the fore ſide of each ſquare be- 
ing in a right line, pointing to the center of the newel. 
Triangular winding ST AIRS, are ſuch as wind round a triangu- 
lar newel ; the fore fide of each being a right line, pointing 
to the centre of the newel. | 

Columinated winding STAIRS: Palladio mentions a ftaircaſe in 
Pompey's portico at Rome, ſet on columns, ſo, as that the 
— they receive from above may diftribute itſelf to all parts 
alike, 


form, made by Piedro del Bergo, and Jean Coflin, at Sciam- 
burg in France, in the king's palace.—It is fo contrived, as 
that two perſons, the one aſcending, and the other deſcend- 
ing, ſhall never meet. | | 

Dr. Grew deſcribes a model of this kind of faircaſe, kept in 
the muſzum of the Royal Society. The toot of one of the 
flaircaſes, he ſays, is oppoſite to that of the other, and both 


| Newel in the middle is hollow, and built with long apertures, 
to convey light from candles placed at the bottom, and on 
the ſides of the newel, into both caſes, 

Quadruple winding STAIRS: Palladio mentions a Haircaſe of 
this form, in the caſtle of Chambor near Bloys. It conſiſts 
of four Haircaſes, carried up together, having each its ſeveral 
entrance, and going up one over another, in ſuch manner, 
as that being in the middle of the building, the four ſerve to 

>lead to four apartments: ſo that the people of the one need 
not go up and down the 2 of the other; yet being open 
in the middle, they all ſee each other paſs. 

Mixt ST A1RS, are ſuch as partly fly, and partly wind; whence 
2 call them flyers and is =O theſe there are ſeveral 

kinds, as, 

Dog legged STAIRS, which firſt fly directly forwards, then 

8 a ſemi-circle, and then fly directly backwards, parallel 

to that. 

Square flyers and winders, have a ſquare newel, either ſolid or 

open, and fly by the ſides of the newel, winding a quadrant 

of a circle at each corner, | 


11 Hh | Solid 
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Double winding ST AIRS: Scamozzi mentions a /aircaſe in this 


make a parallel aſcent, and within the ſame cylinder. The 
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Solid and open newelled flyers and winders, are of two kinds; 
the one winds a quadrant of a circle about a ſolid newel, 
then flies by the fide of a ſquare open newel; then winds 
again, by the fide of a ſolid newel, then flies again, and fo 
a other flies firſt, then winds, and then flies 
again, alternately. 

STAIRS, in building, the ſteps whereby we aſcend and de- 
ſcend, from one ſtory of a houſe to another. See BUILDING. 
The dimenſions of /tazrs are differently aſſigned by different 
authors: in this however they agree, that they muſt not be 
more than ſix, nor leſs than four inches high; nor more 
than eighteen, nor leſs than twelve inches broad; nor more 
than ſixteen, nor leſs than ſix foot long, each fair.—But 

| theſe meaſures have only regard to fine buildings; ordinary 
houſes are excepted : yet even in theſe, the Hairs are not to 
exceed eight inches in height ; nor be leſs than nine inches 
in breadth ; nor three feet in length. 

To reduce the dimenſions of fairs to ſome natural, or at 
leaſt geometrical ſtandard, Vitruvius borrows the proportions 
of the ſides of a rectangle triangle, which the ancient ſchool 
expreſſed by the numbers 3, 4, and 5. The firſt for the 


perpendicular height ; the ſecond for the horizontal breadth; | 


and the third for the whole ſlope or inclination, from the 
edge of one Hair to that of another. 
But this rule is ſet aſide, and with good reaſon, by the mo- 
dern builders. For, on this principle, the lower the /azrs, 
the narrower they muſt be; and fazrrs, for inſtance, four 
inches high (ſuch as we find mentioned in ancient architects) 
muſt be but 5 inches broad. 
One rule to be regarded in the making of ſairs, is, that they 
be laid according to the Italian phraſe, con un tantino da ſcar- 
pa, i. e. ſomewhat ſloping, or a little higheſt behind, that 
the foot may, as it were, both aſcend and deſcend at once; 
which, though obſerved by few, is found a ſecret and deli- 
cate deception of the pains in mounting. 
STALACTITES, STALAGMITES, or STAGONITES, in 
natural hiſtory, a ſtony, ſparry ſort of icicles, which hang 
down from the tops or arches of grotto's, and ſubterranean 
caverns ; and from the roofs of buildings, and capitals of 
pillars of ſuch places as are built over hot ſprings, &c. See 
STONE, and SPAR, 


Of this kind are the /al, alumen, and vitriolum flalafticum ; | 


the minera ferri ſtalattica, the vitridlum capillare, the alumen 

capillare, &c. | | 

The fala#ites which incruſtrate, or line the tops and ſides 

of caves, &c. are manifeſtly formed of exſudations or exſtil- 

lations of petrifying juices out of the neighbouring rocky 
rounds, Thoſe in the cave on the top of Bredon hill, Mr. 

— fancies, might be formed by the rains ſoaking 

through, and carrying with it impregnations from the ſtones; 

— the hill, there, being all rocky. 

STALE, the urine of cattle. See URINE. 

STALE alſo denotes a living fowl, put in any place to allure 
and bring others where they may be taken. See DEcoy, 
For want of theſe, a lark, or any other bird, ſhot, his en- 
trails taken out, and dried in an oven, in his feathers, with 
a ſtick thruſt through to keep him in a convenient poſture, 
may ſerve as well as a live one, | 

STALK, in botany, the ſtem, or ſtock of a plant. See 

STEM. 
Stalks are diſtinguiſhed into ſeveral kinds, viz. the naked 
ftalk, which has no leaves on.—Cre/ted ftalk, which has fur- 
rows, or ridges. —I/inged ſtalk, which has leaves on both 
ſides.—Striped ſtalk, which is of two or more colours, &c. 

Fruticoſe STALK, See the article FRUTICOSE. | 

STALKING, a term of conſiderable import in fowling ; 
applied to a kind of ſcreen, or device to hide the fowler, 
and amuſe the game, while he gets within ſhot. 

Of ſuch devices there are ſeveral kinds, vix. 

ASTALKING hedge, Which is an artificial hedge, two or three 
yards long, and a yard and half high, made with ſmall 
wands, to be light and portable, yet buſhed out like ageal 
hedge, with ſtakes to ſupport it, while the fowler takes his aim, 

STALKING horſe, is an old jade trained up for the purpoſe, 
which will gently walk up and down as you would have him, 
in water, c. beneath whoſe fore-ſhoulder, the ſportſman 
ſhelters himſelf and gun, When thus got within ſhot, he 


takes aim from before the fore-part of the horſe ; which is 


much better than ſhooting under his belly. 

To ſupply the defect of a real falling horſe, an artificial 

one is frequently made, of old canvas, ſhaped in form of a 

horſe, with his head bent down, as if grazing ; ſtuffed with 

2 light matter, and painted. —In the middle it is fixed to 

a ſtaff ſhod at the foot, to ſtick into the ground while aim 

is taken.— For change, when the fowls begin to be uſed to 

the /talking horſe, and to know it, ſome Halt with an ox, 

cow, deer or the like. | 

Others uſe a /alking-tree, and others a flalbing- buſb. 
STAMINA *, in botany, thoſe fine threads, or capillaments 

growing up within the flowers of tulips, lilies and moſt 

other flowers, around the ſtyle or piſtil, See FLOWER and 

PIsTIL. 

*The word is Latin, and literally ſignifies threads. 
On the tops of the /amina, or chives, grow thoſe little cap- 
le or Knobs, called aprces, which M. Tournefort makes 


STAMPING-mill, or knocking-mill, 


STAND, Stable STAND. See STABLESTAND- 
STANDARD *, in war, 


STA 


eſſential to the amina; whence M. R. 
us in the memoirs of the French os, who aſſure, 
never diſcover any apices on the threads of Kh that he could 
nus, refuſes to call them ſamina; though he 0 
ſuppoſe that the apices fa aa 
ras to be unfolded. See Apices. 
n ſome tubular flowers, as the narci 88 
Geoffroy obſerves the lamina are — fora Sc. M. 
ſome flowers there are no ſamina at all, ac ja 3 and in 
tolochia, wherein the apices are immediate] ons long arif. 
capſula which incloſes the fruit. In ſome = ened on the 
thoſe of thiſtles, lettice, chicory, c. the a o flowers, 25 
in the ſlamina; ſeveral of which uniting be are incloſed 
in manner of a ſcabbard, in the inſide whereof 5 tle abe 
ces furniſhed with their farina; the reſt of the =, api 
taken up by the piſtil; which is a little thread ve beg 
embryo of the ſeed, placed on the 
M. Tournefort takes the uſe of the amin t 
ſo many excretory canals, for diſcharging 
bryo of its redundant juices ; and of theſe e 
fruit, he takes that farina or duſt, found in 
memes 8 1 hag 
ut M. Geoffroy, Mr. Bradley, and other ; 
plants, as well r4 ſome foriner; alli * ee 
uſe, Theſe authors, explaining the generation of l aps 
a manner analogous to that of animals, maintain CY . 
the tamina to be to ſecrete, in their fine capillar 3 
juice, which being collected, hardened and formed nan 
rina or duſt in the tips or apices, is thence, when the 3 
arrives at maturity, diſcharged, by the burſting of Fg Plant 
upon the top of the piſtil ; whence is a paſlage for ces 
ſcend into the uterus, where being receive wg 
and fecundihes the plant. 
On this principle, it may be ſaid, that the ſa | 
tains both ſexes, 5 each 8 en 7 
neration : that the famina are the male part; and the p T 
na, which is always found of an oily, glutinous nature yg 
ſeminal liquor; and that the piſtil is the female part oh i 
conducts the ſemen to the ova or embryo's. See Gain 
RATION of plants. . 
STAMINA, in the animal body, are thoſe ſimple, original 
parts, which exiſted firſt in the embryo, or even in the ſed; 
and by whoſe diſtinction, augmentation, and accretion hy 
additional juices, the human body, at its utmoſt bulk is fü 4 
poſed to be formed. See EMBRyYo, Bop, Ee. ; 
All that is eſſential to the animal, are the fanina, which 
exiſt in vo; the reſt being foreign, additional and eyen acci. 
dental. 
The famina ſeem to coincide with the ſolids, which are für- 
prizingly ſmall in quantity. See SoL1D, 
STAMINEOUS fiawers, among botaniſts, are ſuch as are 
ſo far imperfect, as to want thoſe coloured leaves, we call 
petala; and which only conſiſt of a piſtil ſurrounded by fta- 
mina. See FLOWER, STAMINA, r. 
Such plants as bear Hamineous flowers, Mr. Ray makes to 
conſtitute a large genus which he calls Herbæ fore inber. 
Jus ive apetalo, flamineove, And theſe he divides into 
uch as, 
1. Have their fruit or ſeed totally divided from the flower; 
which are ſuch plants as are ſaid to be of different ſexes ; the 
reaſon of which is, that from the fame ſeed, ſome plants 
ſhall ariſe with flowers, and no fruit ; and others, with fruit, 
and no flowers: as hops, hemp, ſtinging-nettles, ſpinach, 
mercurialis and phyllon. | 
2. Such as have their fruit only a little disjoined from thei 
flowers; as the ambroſia, bardana minor, ricinus, and the 
heliotropium tricoccon. 
3. Such as have their fruit immediately contiguous, or ad. 
hering to their flower: and the ſeed of theſe is either, 1, Ir 
angular; of which ſort, ſome are lucid and ſhining 2 tis 
lapathum, rhabarbarum, and biſtorta, to which alſo may be 
added the perficaria : others are rough and not fhining; 3 
the helleborus albus, fegopyrum, convolyulus niger, and the 
polygonum. 2. Such as have a roundiſh ſeed, a little fatted 
or compreſſed, or of any other figure but the former tie, 
trous or triangular one; and theſe have their flower, 0! the 
calyx of the flower, adhering to the bottom or baſis of the 
ſeed or fruit; as the potamogiton, blitum ſylveſtre, paris 
ria, atriplex, blitum ſativum, amuranthes hoclocerieus, 4 
the ſaxifraga aurea. 3. Such whoſe flowers adhere to the hy 
of the ſeed ; as the beta, aſarum, archimilla. And tot 
kind of plants, Mr. Ray reduces alſo the kali 2 
ſedum fruticoſum, the ſcoparia or belvidere of the mn 
an engine uſed in UW 
tin-works, to bruiſe the ore ſmall. Sec T1N. 


STANCHEONS, in building. See PUNCHIN: 
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a ſort of banner or flags, are 
a ſignal for the joining together of the ſeveral troops 0!0s 
ing to the ſame body. See FLAG, Cc. i 1 
* Da Cange derives the word from flandarum or Han 1 e 
dardum or flandale, words uſed in the cormupt _ * 
nify the principal fag of an army. Menage dete 
the German, /fander, or the Engliſh, aud. 
I | 


The 


814 STA 


| » 4 8 imarily ſignifi blic pl 
; 1 is uſually a piece of filk, a foot and half ſquare, | STAPLE *, STApUL a, primarily ſigni es 2 public place, 
, a the arms, device, or cypher of the or market, whither merchants, Cc. are obliged to bring their 
3 or the colonel.—It is fixed on a lance, eight or nine goods to be bought by the people: as the Greve, or the 


toot long, and carried in the centre of the firſt rank of a 


{quadron of horſe, See SQUADRON, 


The ftandard is uſed for any martial enſign of horſe; but 


more particularly for that of the general; or the royal /and- 


ard, —T hoſe born by the foot are rather called colours. See 


„ob, FLAG, and ENSIGN. ; 
This ane kings of France bore St. Martin's hood for their 
Jandard, The Turks preſerve a green fandard born by 
Mahomet, with a world of devotion ; as believing 1t to have 
been brought down by the angel Gabriel, Every time it is 
diſplayed, all who profeſs the Mahometan faith, are obliged 
to take arms; thofe who refuſe, are to be deemed as infidels. 
STANDARD, in commerce, the original of a weight, mea- 
ſure, or coin, committed to the keeping of the magiſtrate, 
or depoſited in ſome public place, to regulate, adjuſt, and 
try the Heights uſed by particular perſons in traffic. See 
M aSURE, WEIGHT, Sc. . 
The juſtneſs of weights and meaſures, is of that conſequence 
to the ſecurity and good order of trade, that there is no ci- 


\ilized nation but makes it part of their policy to preſerve | 
the equality thereof by means of /andards. The Romans 


and Jews even ſeem to have affixed a kind of religious wor- 
ſhip to theſe flandards, by laying them up in their temples, 
as it were under the eye of their deities. 
The Handards of weights and meaſures in England, are ap- 
pointed by Magna Charta, to be kept in the Exchequer, by 
2 ſpecial officer, called the clerk, or comptroller of the market, 
See CLERK 7. the market, 
The Handard of gold coin is 22 carats of fine gold, and 2 
carats of alloy in the pound weight troy; and the French, 
Spaniſh, and Flemiſh gold, are nearly of the ſame fineneſs. 
The pound weight is cut into forty-four parts and a half, 
each current for 21 ſhillings, See GUINEA, CoINAGE, 
ALLOY, CARAT, oc, 
The /tandard of ſilver is 11 ounces and two penny weight 
of filver, and 18 penny weight of alloy of copper. Whe- 
ther gold or ſilver be above or below /tandard, is found by 
aſſaying. See ASSAY, 

STANDARDS, or STANDELS, in huſbandry, are young trees, 
reſerved at the felling of woods, for growth of timber, 

STANNARIES, STANNARIA, the mines and works, 
where tin is dug, and purified ; as in Cornwall, Devonſhire, 
Sc. See TIN. 
There are four courts of the Hannaries in Devonſhire, and 
as many in Cornwall; and ſeveral liberties granted to them 
by ſeveral acts of parliament, in the time of Edward J. 
Se. though ſomewhat abridged under Edward III. and 17 
Car. L e. 18; 

STANZA®, in poetry, a certain ſtated number of grave 
verſes, containing ſome perfect ſenſe, terminated with a reſt, 
or pauſe, 

*The word is Italian, and literally ſignifies a ſtand or ſtation, 
becauſe of the pauſe to be made at the end of each fanza 
or complete ſenſe. 
What the ceuplet is in ſongs, and the Hrophe in odes, the 
ſtanza is in the greater and graver pleces, as epic poms, Cc. 
See COUPLET and STROP HE. 
Indeed the Italians ſcarce write any poems, but they divide 


them into ſtanza s. — There are ſtanza's of four, fix, eight, | 


ten, twelve verſes, and ſometimes of an uneven number of 
verſes, as five, ſeven, &c. but theſe laſt are ſomewhat more 
difficult to execute, by reaſon of the three verſes to one rhyme. 
The French lay it down as a rule, that if the firſt ſtanza be- 
gin with a maſculine; or a feminine verſe, the ſecond is to 
begin and end with the ſame. . 
Every ſtanza ought not only to contain a perfect ſenſe, but 
to be terminate with ſome lively and ingenious thought, or 
ſome juſt and pertinent reflexion. 
Stanza's were firſt introduced from the Italian into the French 
poetry, about the year 1580, and thence transferred into the 
neliſh. | 
The uſe of ſtanza's in tragedy, or comedy, is condemned 
by all the belt critics: for though we ſpeak verſe on the ſtage, 
it is ſtill preſumed we are ſpeaking proſe. Stanza's ſhew a 
degree of ingenuity on the part of the poet, which has no- 
thing of nature in it on the part of the ator. Add to this, 
that ſtanza's are not fit to expreſs every thing: wrath, 
threatning, &c, fit very ill on a regular ſtanza : though ir- 
relolution, reveries, and every thing that leads the actor to 
think on what he is to reſolve, agrees well enough with the 
unequal cadence of the ſtanza, 
PES, in anatomy, a little bone fituate in a cavity of the 
 teneſtra ovalis; thus called from its reſembling a ſtirrop. See 
AR, | 
The /tapes is one of the four little bones faſtened to the tym- 
panum of the ear, firſt diſcovered and publiſhed, as Fallo- 
las tells us, by Jo. Phil. ab Ingraſſia, a phyſician of Sicily. 
ts uſe is in ſtretching, or relaxing the membrana tympani, 
A Tympanum; ſee alſo HEARING and EAR. 
*LAPHYLINUS. See PALATOSTAPHYLINUS, PERI“ 


0 , | 
TAPHY LINUS, PTERYGOSTAPHYLINUS, and SpHE“UI 
NOSTAPHYLINUS. 


ld 


Statute STAPLE, 
Law of the STAPLE, 
STAR, STELLA, in aſtronomy, a general name for all the 


places along the Seine, for the wines and corns at Paris ; 

whither the merchants of other parts are obliged to bring 
thoſe commodities. See Ma REE. 

*Voſſius and Menage derive the word from flaplus, which is 

found in the Ripuary laws, ſignifying a place where juſtice 

is adminiſtred. Others derive it from the German „b. 


or Latin fapula, which Boxhornius derives further, from the 


| German /apelen, to put in a heap. 

STAPLE, alſo ſignifies a city or town, where merchants jointly 
agree to carry certain commodities, as wool, cloth, lead, tin, 
Sc. in order to their being commodioully ſold by the great. 
In England, ſtaples were ſettled and appointed to be con- 
ſtantly kept at York, Lincoln, Newcaſtle upon Tyne, Nor- 
wich, Weſtminſter, Canterbury, Chicheſter, Wincheſter, 

Exeter, and Briſtol; to which places merchants and trader; 
were to carry goods to ſell in thoſe parts. 
The ſtaple commodities of England, were chiefly wool, lea- 
ther, cloth, tin, lead, &c. though by /taple gords, is now 
generally meant any proper ſaleable commodities, not eaſily 
ſubject to periſh. See Wool, c. 
The principal /taplzs now exiſting, are Amſterdam for al! 
goods from the Eaſt-Indies, Spain, the Mediterranean, and 
the Baltic: Fluſhing for thoſe of the Weſt-Indies ; Middle- 
burgh for French wines; Dort for Rheniſh wines and Eng- 
liſh cloth; Verre in Zeland for Scotch merchandizes, Ec. 
The ſtaples in the Levant, called by the French, #/chelles, 
i. e. ſcales, are ſuch cities where the Engliſh, French, Dutch, 
Italians, Sc. have conſuls, factors, and magazines; and whi- 
ther they ſend veſſels regularly each year. —The principal of 
theſe are Smyrna, Alexandretta, Aleppo, Seyda, Cyprus, 
Sallee, Alexandria, Cairo, Tunis, Algiers, Tripoli, the 
Morea, Candia, and the iſlands of the Archipelago, See 
FACTORY. 

STATUTE, 


] See the articles "HY 


heavenly bodies. See HEAVEN, 


The ſtars are diſtinguiſhed, from the phænomena of their 
motion, &c, into fixed and erratic. 


Erratic or wandering STARS, are thoſe whoſe diſtances and 


places, with regard to each other, are continually changing. 
Theſe are what we properly call planets. See PLANET. 
Though, to the ſame claſs, may likewiſe be referred, what: 


we popularly call b/azing ſtars or comets. See Comet T. 
Fixt STARs, called alſo, by way of eminence, ſtars, are thoſe 


which continually keep the ſame diſtance, with regard to 
each other. See F1xT, | 
The principal points that have come under the conſideration 


of aſtronomers concerning the fixt ſtars, are their diſtance, 
magnitude, number, nature, and motion. 


Diſtance of the fixed Sr ARS. The fixed ſtars are bodies ex- 
ceedingly remote from us; ſo remote, that we have no diſ- 


tances in the planetary ſyſtem to compare to them. See 
DisTANCE. 

Their immenſe diſtance is argued hence, that they have no 
ſenſible parallax : that is, that the diameter of the earth's or- 
bit bears no ſenſible proportion thereto ; but they are ſeen the 
very ſame, in all the points thereof. Mr, Flamſteed, indeed, 
ſeems to have diſcovered a ſmall parallax : ſirius, e. gr. he 
finds to have a parallax of twenty ſeconds. Admitting this, 
we have data enough to determine their diſtance, a thing 
hitherto deſpaired of. 

For thus, the ſun's parallax being had, and his mean diſtance 
being 34377 ſemi-diameters of the earth, the diſtance of 


firius from the earth will be found to be 35477064 ſemi- : 
diameters of the earth. See PARALLAX, 


Mr. Huygens attempts the diſtance of the ſtars by another 
method, viz. by making the aperture of a teleſcope ſo ſmall, 
as that the ſun through it appears no bigger than ſirius. In 
this ſtate he found the ſun's diameter to be as 1 to 27664 of 
his diameter, when ſeen with the naked eye. Were the ſun's 
diſtance, then, 27664 times as great as it is, it would be ſeen 
of the ſame diameter with ſirius; ſo that allowing ſirius to 
be equal in magnitude with the ſun (which is a very reaſon- 
able ſuppoſition) the diſtance of ſirius from the earth, will be 
found to be to that of the ſun from the earth, as 27664. to 1. 
On which principle, ſirius will be 95 1005 328 ſemi-diameters 
of the earth diſtant from our earth, 

If it be urged, that theſe methods are too precarious, to con- 
clude any thing from them, yet this we can demonſtrate, 
that the ſtars are remoter than ſaturn; nay, that they are 
vaſtly more remote than faturn, as ſaturn has a great paral- 
lax, and the /tars ſcarce any at all. See SATURN, 


The magnitudes of the fixed STARs, appear to be very different; 


which difference probably ariſes, not from any diverſity in 
their real magnitudes, but from their diſtances, which are 
different. From this difference, the ſtars become diſtributed 
into ſeven ſeveral claſſes, called magnitudss. See Ma 6 x1- 
TUDE. 

The firſt claſs, or ſtars of the firſt magnitude, are thoſe near- 
eſt us, and whoſe diameters are, therefore, biggeſt. Next 


theſe, 
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thele, are thoſe of the ſecond magnitude, and ſo on to the 
lixth, which comprehends the ſmalleſt ſtars viſible to the 
naked eye. All beyond, are called teleſcopic ſtars. See T E- 
LESCOPICAL. Not that all the ſtars of each claſs appear 
juſtly of the ſame magnitude; there is a great latitude in 
this reſpect; and thoſe of the firſt magnitude, appear almoſt 
all different in luſtre and ſize, Other ſtars there are, of in- 
termediate magnitudes, which aſtronomers cannot refer to 
this, rather than the next claſs, and therefore place them 
between the two. | 

Procyon, for inſtance, which Ptolemy makes of the firſt 
magnitude, and Tycho of the ſecond, Mr. Flamſteed lays 
down as between the firſt and ſecond. | 
Thus, inſtead of fix ſeveral magnitudes, we have really fix 
times ſix. 


Some authors aſſert, that the ſlars of the firſt magnitude, | 


ſubtend an angle of at leaſt a minute; but the earth's orbit 
ſeen from the fixed lars, we have obſerved only ſubtends an 
angle of twenty ſeconds; and hence they conclude, that 
the diameter of the „lars is vaſtly greater than that of the 
earth's whole orbit. 


Now a ſphere, whoſe ſemi-diameter only equals the diſtance 


between the ſun and earth, is ten millions of times greater 
than the ſun; conſequently, the fixed ſtars muſt be much 
more than ten millions of times greater than the ſun. 


But here is a miſtake; for the diameters, even of the largeſt 


flars viewed through a teleſcope, which magnify, e. gr. a 
hundred times, ſubtend no ſenfible angle at all, but are 
mere lucid points, | | 

The ftars are likewiſe diſtinguiſhed, with regard to their ſi- 
tuation, into a/teriſms or conſtellations, which are nothing 
but aſſemblages of ſeveral neighbouring fars, conſidered as 
conſtituting ſome determinate figure, as of an animal, &c. 
and denominated therefrom : a diviſion as ancient as the 
book of Job ; wherein we find mention of orion and the 
pleiades, &c. See CONSTELLATION, 

Beſides the Hars thus diſtinguiſhed into magnitudes and con- 
ſtellations, there are others not reduced to either. 'T hoſe 
not reduced into conſtellations, are called iformes, or un- 
formed ſtars; of which kind, ſeveral fo reputed by the an- 
cients, have been ſince formed into new conſtellations by 
the modern aſtronomers; as cor Careli by Dr. Halley, ſcutum 
Sobieſci, by Hevelius, &c. See INFORMES, 

Thoſe not reduced to claſſes or magnitudes, are called nebu- 
lus flars, being ſuch as only appear faintly, in form of lit- 
tle lucid nebulæ or clouds. See NEBULovus. 


The number of STARS appears to be vaſtly great, almoſt inh- 


nite; yet have aſtronomers long ago aſcertained the number 
of thoſe viſible to the eye; which are found vaſtly fewer 
than one would imagine, —Hipparchus 125 years before the 
incarnation, on occaſion of a new ſtar then appearing, 
made a catalogue of the ſtars, i. e. an enumeration thereof, 
with an exact deſcription of their magnitudes, ſituations, 
longitude, latitude, &c, that it might be known, if any the 
like change ſhould happen for the future in the heavens. 
Hipparchus made the number of viſible ſtars 1022. Theſe 
were reduced into forty-eight conſtellations, and he laid it 
down, that if there ſometimes appeared more in winter 
nights, it was owing to a deception of the ſenſe. —Ptolemy 
added four ſtars to Hipparchus's catalogue, and made the 
number 1026.—In the year 1437, Ulug Beigh, grandſon of 
Tamerlane, in a new catalogue he made, only gave 1017. 
But in the ſeventeenth century, when aſtronomy began to 
be retrieved, their number was found to be much greater.— 
To the forty-eight conſtellations of the ancients, were added 
twelve new ones, diſcovered towards the ſouth pole, and 
two towards the north ; beſides ſeveral others not univer- 
ſally admitted, as the flower de lis, the royal oak, &c. See 
CONSTELLATION, | | 


Tycho Brahe publiſhed a catalogue of 777 ſtars, from his 


own obſervations ; which Kepler, from Ptolemy and others, 
;ncreaſed to 1163, Ricciolus, to 1468, and Bayer, to 1725: 
Dr. Halley added 373 obſerved by him, within the antarctic 
circle, -Heyelius, from his own obſervations, and thoſe of 
Dr. Halley, and the ancients, made a catalogue of 1888 


ſtars : and Mr. Flamſteed has ſince made a catalogue of no 


leſs than 3000 ſtars, all from his own moſt accurate obſer- 
vations. See CATALOGUE, 

Of theſe 3000, it is true, there are many only viſible 
through a teleſcope; nor does a good eye ſcarce ever ſee 
more than an hundred at the ſame time in the cleareſt 
heaven: the appearance of innumerable more, frequent in 
clear winter nights, ariſes from our ſight's being deceived by 
their twinkling, and from our viewing them confuſedly, 
and not reducing them to any order, Yer for all this, the 
ſtars are really almoſt infinite, Riccioli makes no ſcruple 
no affirm, in his new Almageſt, that a man who ſhould ſa 
there are above twenty thouſand times twenty . 
would ſay nothing improbable. 

For a good teleſcope directed almoſt to any point of the hea- 
vens, diſcovers numbers that are loſt to the naked ſight: 
particularly in the milky way, which is nothing but an aſ- 
ſemblage of ſtars, too remote to be ſingly ſeen, but ſo 
cloſely diſpoſed, as to give a luminous appearance to that part 
of the heavens where they are, See GALAXY, 


Ty” 


The changes that have happened in the Sr ARS 


In the ſingle conſtellation of the plejades. ; 
ſeven ſtars ſeen by the beſt eye, Dr. He get 
twelve foot long, told ſeventy-eight; and 7 ' s a teleſco 
many more of different magnitudes, F. de R arger glaſſez 
chin, affirms, that he has obſerved aboye 200 mw capu- 
ſingle conſtellation of orion. 9 ears in the 
The ſame author found above 188 in i 
Huygens looking at the ſtar in the middle pf ade, 
inſtead of one, found it to be twelve, Galileg * s ſword; 
in orion's ſword ; twenty-one in the nebulous ound eighty 


head; and thirty-ſix in the nebulous ſtar, past ng of his 


4 are y 
derable ; contrary to the opinion of th _ cry conf; 
e * 

ancients, why held 


that the heavens and heavenly bodies 
change, the matter thereof” being TOR of any 
infinitely exceeding the hardneſs of diamonds = crernal, 
ceptible of any different form. And, in effect = not ſuf. 
of Ariſtotle, and even two hundred years after ill the time 
75 no 3 been obſerved. Wards, there 
he firſt, was in the year 125, befo : 
when Hipparchus 3 a Ss 1 15 0 a carmet 
ung r . ee ere. of the /tars, that poke . 
we have obſerved, might perceive a fs Be 
Ms "y Future Changes of de 
In the year 1572, Tycho Brahe, obſer 
in the n Slog which 8 r new ſtar 
caſion of his making a new catalogue. Its ma ? Us oc 
firſt, exceeded that of the biggeſt of our ſtars n at 
lyra; it even equalled that of venus, when neareſt gs = 
and was ſeen in fair day-light, It continued ſixteen Mar, 
ones 3 — 8 it began to dwinde, ang? 
aſt totally diſappeare Op 
that ns, PT TO) ou Oe OW al 
Leovicius tells us of another ſtar a ing i 
ſtellation, about the year kg . e e, : wo 
and quotes another ancient obſervation, whereby it ons 
that a new. ſtar was ſeen about the ſame place in 5, 225 
Dr. Keil takes thoſe to have been all the ſame pag 
does not know but it may make its appearance a-ncw 1 
years hence. | 150 
Fabricius diſcovered another new ſtar in the neck of ih 
whale, . = diſappeared ſeveral times in te 
ears 1648 and 1662, Its courle and moti . 
by M. Bouillaud. n 
Simon Marius diſcovered another in andromeda', girdle, in 
1612 and 1613; though M. Bouillaud ſays, it had been ben 
before, in the 15th century. Another was obſerved by Kep- 
ler in ſerpentarius. Another of the third magnitude in 4 
conſtellation cygnus, near the bill, in the year 1601, which 


lon; 


_ diſappeared in 1626, and was obſerved again by Heyelius in 


I659, till the year 1661, and again in 1666 

a 1 of the Garth magnitude, 5 IGOR 
It is certain, from the ancient catalogues, that many of the 
ancient ſtars are not now viſible. This is particularly natori- 
ous in the pleiades, or ſeven ſtars, whereof only fix are now 
viſible to the eye ; a thing long ago obſerved by Ovid; wit- 
neſs the verſe, Quæ ſeptem dici, ſex tamen efſe jolent, 

M. Montanere, in his letter to the Reyal Society in 1670, 
obſerves, that there are now wanting in the heavens, two 


ſtars of the ſecond magnitude, in the ſtern of the ſhip algo 


and its yard; which had been ſeen till the year 1664. When 
they firſt diſappeared it is not known; but he atlures us 
there was not the leaſt glympſe of them in 1668, He adds 
he has obſerved many more changes in the fixed ſtars, even 
to the number of an hundred, 


For the nature of the fixt S ARS, their immenſe diſtance leaves 


us greatly at a loſs about it. What we can gather for cer- 
tain from their phænomena, is as follows: | 

19. That the fixt ſtars are greater than our earth. This b 
demonſtrable thus: ſuppoſe two ſtars C and D (Tab. An. 
nomy, fig. 7.) the one in the eaſtern horizon, and the other 
in the weſtern. As ſoon as D arrives in C; C will apperr 
in D. But fince both move with the ſame velocity, whit 
C deſcribes the arch CHD; the ſtar D deſcribing an arch 
equal to CD H, will appear in F: wherefore, if the ſt 
C and D be leſs than the earth, the ſtar C will not be fe 


in the eaſtern horizon, when the other, D, is arrived at the 


weſtern : But as this is contrary to experience, it follows, 
that the ſtars being in L and 8, and there ſeen at the ſame 
time by ipectators in A and B, are greater than the earth AB. 
20. The fixt ſtars are farther diſtant from the carth, than 
the fartheſt of the planets. For we frequently find the fixt 
ſtars hid behind ſaturn's body, the higbeſt of the planets. 

30. The fixt ſtars ſhine with their own light: for they are 
much farther from the ſun than ſaturn, and appear mit 
ſmaller than ſaturn ; but ſince, notwithſtanding this they 
are found to ſhine much brighter than faturn, it s evident 
they cannot borrow their light from the fame ſource 3s 5 
turn does, viz. the ſun : but ſince we know of no other re 
minous body beſide the ſun, whence they might derive : 
light; it follows, that they ſhine with their own Hatte 0 
Hence 1“. we deduce, that the fixt /tars are fo many Ws 
for they have all the characters of ſuns, See SU 5 * 
29, That in all probability, the ſtars are not iner lp 


our ſun. 


"eb FE PM a % es a aw : 


each ſtar is the centre of a their common and proper motion, beſides their longitude, 
2 ſtem, and has planets or earths revolving round it, in the | are their altitudes, right aſcenſions, declinations, occultati- 
yſtem, 


d our ſun, i. e. has opake bodies illumi- ons, culminations, riſings and ſettings; which ſee under their 
proper articles, ALTITUDE, ASCENSION, DFECLINA- 


How immenſe then, does the univerſe appear ! Indeed it muſt Tlon, OCCcULTATI1ON, Ec. 


o. That it is highly probable, 


anner as roun illu 
5 9 and cheriſhed by its light. See SYSTEM. 


either be infinite, or infinitely near it. See UNIVERSE. 
Kepler, it is true, 


there is 
obſerved, at all. 


where other bodies, comprehended under equal angles, diſ- 


appe 


F hile the diameter of the object has ſome ſenſible ratio to 


its diſtance. | : 
49. The flars which appear and diſappear by turns, being al- 
ways found to increaſe in magnitude at their firſt appearance, 
and to decreaſe as they begin to diſappear, and being like- 


are loſt to the naked eye (of which we have various inſtances 
in the Philoſephical Tranſa#tions) ſeem to he no more than 
planets performing their periods about the fixt ſtars, as their 
reſpective ſuns; unleſs any perſon ſhould rather incline to 
Dr. Keil's opinion, viz. that the ſtars loſe their brightneſs, 
and diſappear, by their becoming covered with maculæ or 
ſpots, ſuch as are frequently found to overſpread the ſun, 
See SPOTS. 5 5 

59, Thoſe temporary ſtars, which, upon their diſappearing, 
have never been found to return again ; are probably con- 
jectured to be of the number of comets, which make long 
excurſions from their ſuns, or the centers of the upper pla- 
netary ſyſtems, i. e. from the fixt ſtars; returning too ſel- 
dom to have their returns perceived. See CoMET. 
Motion of the S ARS. The fixed ſtars have two kinds of 
motions; one called the fir/?, common or diurnal motion, or 
the motion of the primum mobile: by this they are carried a- 
long with the ſphere or firmament wherein they appear fixed, 
round the earth, from eaſt to weſt, in the ſpace of twenty- 
four hours. | | 

The other, called the ſecond or proper motion, is that whereby 
; they go backwards from weſt to eaſt round the poles of the 
ecliptic, with an exceeding ſlowneſs, as not deſcribing above 
a degree of their circle in the ſpace of ſeventy- one or ſeven- 
ty-two years, or 51 ſeconds in a year. 
Some have imagined, I do not know on what grounds, that 
when they are got round to the points, whence they firſt 
_ departed, nature will have finiſhed her courſe, and the flars 


reſt, unleſs the being, who firſt gave them motion, appoint 
them to begin another circuit. 
On the footing of this calculation, the world ſhould laſt a- 
bout 30000 years, according to Ptolemy ; 25816 according 
to Tycho; 25920 according to Riccioli; and 24800 ac- 
cording to Caſſini. See PRECESSION of the equinox, 

In effect, the latitudes of the fixt ſtars, we find, by com- 
paring the obſervations of the ancient aſtronomers with thoſe 
of the moderns, continue till the ſame ; but their longitude 
is by this ſecond motion always increafing. 85 
Thus, 2. gr. the longitude of cor leonis, was found by Pto- 
lemy, A. D. 138, to be 2“ 30; in 1115 it was obſerved 
by the Perſians to be 17® 30“: in 1364, by Alphonſus, 200 
40'; in 1586 by the prince of Heſſe, 24 11“; in 1601 by 
Tycho, 24® 17“; and in 1690 by Mr. Flamſteed, 259 31 
20“; whence the proper motion of the ſtars, according to 
the order of the ſigns in circles parallel to the ecliptic, is 
ealily inferred, 

It was Hipparchus firſt ſuſpected this motion, upon compar- 
ing the obſervations of Tymocharis and Ariſtyllus with his 
own. Ptolemy, who lived three centuries after Hipparchus, 
demonſtrated the fame by undeniable arguments, See Lon- 
GITUDE, f 

Some, it is true, have imagined a change in the latitudes of 
the ſtars; but ſuch an opinion has little countenance from 
obſervation. See LATITUDE, 

Tycho Brahe makes the increaſe of longitude in a century 
19 25"; Copernicus 19 23' 40" 12”; Flamſteed and Ric- 
ciolus 1? 23' 20”; Bullialdus 1 24 54”; Hevelius 19 24. 
46" 50“; whence, with Flamſteed, the annual increaſe of 
the longitudes of the fixed ſtars may be well fixed at 50”. 


any given time, is eafily had; and hence the longitude of a 
| far for any given year, being given, its longitude for any 
other year is readily found: e. gr. the longitude of ſirius in 
Mr. Flamſtced's tables for the year 1690 being 9® 49' 1% 
ts longitude for the year 1724 is found, by multiplying the 
interval of time, viz. 34 years by 50”, the product 1700“ 
or 28" 2” added to the given longitude, will give the longi- 
tude required, 100 . 


ar; but it ſhould likewiſe ſeem, that the optic theorem Morning STAR, 
about the apparent diameters of objects being reciprocally | Place of a STAR, 
ortional to their diſtances from the eye, does only hold | Pole STAR, _PoLE. 


wiſe {till viſible through teleſcopes, for ſome time after they | 


having performed their career, the heavens will remain at | 


From theſe data, the increaſe of the longitude of a ſtar for | 


LS. 


The ſeveral fars in each conſtellation, e. gr. in taurus, 


denies, that each ſtar can have its ſyſtem | bootes, hercules, c. their longitudes, latitudes, magnitudes; 
© planets as ours has; and takes them all to be fixed in the | names, places, &c. as fixed by Mr. Flamſteed in the Bri- 

2 ſurface or ſphere; urging, that were one twice or tannic Catalegue ; ſee under the proper article of each con- 
briee as remote as another, it would appear twice or thrice | ſtellation, Taurus, Boo ES, HercuLEs, Cc. 

3 ſmall, ſuppoſing their real magnitudes equal; whereas To learn to know the ſeveral fixt fars by the globe ; ſee 


difference in their apparent magnitudes, juſtly 5 | 1 
1 But to this . that Huygens has The parallax and diſtance of the fixt fars, ſee under Pa- 


not only ſhewn that fires and flames are viſible at diſtances | RALLAX and DISTANCE, 


GLOBE. 


CIRCUMPOLAR, 
8 MoRN ING. 
PLACE and APPARENT. 


Circumpolar STAR, 


STAR, in fortification, a little fort, with five or more points; 
or ſaliant and re-entring angles, flanking one another, and 
their faces 90 or 100 foot long. See For r. 
Formerly, /tar forts were frequently made in lines of cir- 
cumvallation, after two or three redoubts. See RE DouB TT 
and SCONCE, | 
STAR, in pyrotechny, a compoſition of combuſtible matters, 
which being born or thrown aloft into the air, exhibits the 
appearance of a real /tar. 
Stars are chiefly uſed as appendages to rockets, a number of 
them being uſually incloſed in a conical cap or cover at the 
head of the rocket, and carried up with it to its utmoſt alti- 
tude, where the ars taking fire, are ſpread around, an 
exhibit an agreeable ſpectacle. See RockErT. 
To make STARS ; mix three pounds of ſalt petre, eleven ounces 
of ſulphur, one of antimony, and three of gunpowder duſt: 
or twelve ounces of ſulphur, ſix of falt petre, five and a 
half of gunpowder duſt, four ounces of olibanum, one of 
maſtic, camphir, ſublimate of mercury, and half a one of 
antimony and orpiment. 
Moiſten the maſs with gumwater, and make it into little 
balls, of the ſize of a cheſnut, which dry either in the ſun 
or the oven. Theſe ſet on fire in the air, will repreſent ars. 
STAR, in heraldry, denotes a charge frequently born on the 
ſhield, and the honourable ordinaries, in the figure of a far. 
It differs from the mullet, or ſpur-rowel, in that it is not 
pierced as this laſt is. See MULLET. 
It uſually conſiſts of five rays or ſpokes. When it has fix or 
eight, as among the Germans and Italians, particular men- 
tion muſt be made thereof in blazoning. 
On medals, STARs are marks of conſecration and deifica- 
tion, being intended as ſymbols of eternity.—F, Joubert 
ſays, they ſometimes expreſs the children of princes reign- 
ing; and ſometimes the children dead, and placed in the 
rank of deities, See DEIFICA TION, 
STAR, is alſo a badge of the honourable orders of the garter 
and bath, See GARTER. 
Order of the STAR, or our lad) of the Sr AR, an order of 
knighthood inſtituted by king John of France in the year 
1352, denominated from a far they wore on the ſtomach, 
At firſt there were but thirty knights ; but the order in- time 
became depreciated by the multitude of perſons admitted, 
without any diſtinction. For which reaſon, Charles VII. 
when grand-maſter thereof, quitted it, and gave it the 
chevalier du Guet, knight of the watch at Paris, and his 
archers, who {till wear a ar on their coats. But this ac- 
count is contradicted by others; who will have the order 
inſtituted by king Robert in 1022 in honour of the holy 
virgin, and to have fallen into diſregard during the wars of 
Philip de Valois, | 
Juſtiniani mentions another order of the far, at Meſſina in 
Sicily, called alſo the order of the creſcent. It was inſtituted 
in the year 1268, by Charles of Anjou, brother of St. Louis, 
king of the two Sicllies. 
Others will have it inſtituted in 1464, by Renatus duke of 


appears from the arms of this prince, that he made ſome 
alteration in the collar of the order; for inſtead of flower- 
de-luces and ſtars, he only bore two chains, whence hung a 
creſcent, with the old French word z, which in the lan- 
guage of Rebus, ſignified Jo in a creſcent. 

The order being dropt into obſcurity, was raiſed again by the 
people of Meflina, under the name of the noble academy of 
the knights of the flar ; reducing the ancient collar to a fin- 
gle far placed on a forked croſs, and the number of knights 
to ſixty-twWo. Their device was, mn/trant regibus aſtra viam, 


which they expreſſed by the four initial letters * with 


the /tar in the middle, 

STAR, in the manage. bite STARS in the forehead, are 
eſteemed good marks in all horſes, except white and grey 
ones: where nature fails to produce this good criterion, our 
jockies have frequent recourſe to art. See Hoksk. 

The method of making ſtars, practiſed among the Dutch, 


” principal phænomena of the fixt ſtars, ariſing how! 


is to roaſt a large onion in hot aſhes, and when near tho- 
1111 | roughly 


Anjou, who took the title of king of Sicily. At leaſt, it 
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roughly done, to divide it in two, and dip it in ſcalding hot 
wallnut oil. This done, they immediately apply the flat ſide 
thereof to the place the "rug is to be on, and 5 it there 
half an hour. After taking it off, they anoint the ſcalded 
place with ointment of roſes: in a ſhort time, the ſcarf ſkin 
falls off, and white hair grows up in its room; but the mid- 
dle always continues bare of hair, which is the certain cha- 
racteriſtic of an artificial ſtar, | 

The method moſt uſed among us, is to ſhave the hair from 
the place it is to be made on; than to apply a little oil of 
vitriol with a feather, or the like, paſling it lightly over the 
bald place. This eats away the roots of the former hair, 
which will be ſucceeded by white. The ſore is healed up 
with copperas and green ointment, 
To make a black STAR, on a white or other coloured horſe ; 
waſh the place to be changed, frequently, with fern roots 
and ſage boiled in lye; and it will breed black hairs. The 
ſame may be done, by beating ſour milk, galls and ruſt to- 
gether, and anointing the part therewith, 
A red STAR is made with an ounce of aqua-fortis, a penny- 
worth of aqua-vitz, and filver to the value of eighteen- 
pence, all heated together in a glaſs, and the place anointed 
therewith. This immediately turns the hair to a perfect red; 
but it laſts no longer than till the horſe caſts his coat z when 
it is to be renewed. | 


- $TARBOARD, denotes the right hand fide of a ſhip: as 


larboard does the left. See LarRBoaRD. 
They ſay, Harboard the helm, or helm a ſtarboard, when the 
man at the helm ſhould put the helm to the right fide of the 
ſhip. See HELM. 
STARCH, a fecula, or ſediment, found at the bottom of 
veſſels wherein wheat has been ſteeped in water; of which 
fecula, after ſeparating the bran from it, by paſſing it 
through ſieves, they form a kind of loaves, which being 
dried in the ſun, or an oven, is afterwards broke into little 
pieces, and fo ſold. 
The beſt is white, ſoft, and friable, eaſily broke into pow- 
der. Such as require very fine ſlarch, do not content them- 
ſelves, like the ſtarch-men, with refuſe wheat, but uſe the 
fineſt grain. The proceſs is as follows ; 
Method of making STARCH of wheat, —The grain being well 
cleaned, is put to ferment in veſſels full of water, which 
they expoſe to the ſun, when in its greateſt heat ; changing 
the water twice a day, for the ſpace of eight or twelve days, 
according to the ſeaſon, When the grain burſts eaſily under 
the finger, they judge it ſufficiently fermented. The fer- 
mentation perfected, and the grain thus ſoftened ; it is put, 
handful by handful, in a canvas bag, to ſeparate the flour 
from the huſks, which is done by rubbing and beating it on 
a plank, laid a-croſs the mouth of the empty veſſel that is to 
receive the flour. 
As the veſſels are filled with this liquid flour, there is ſeen 
ſwimming a-top, a reddiſh water, which is to be carefully 
ſcummed off from time to time, and clean water put in its 
place; which, after ſtirring the whole together, is all to be 
ſttrained through a cloth or ſieve, and what is left behind, 
put into the veſſel with new water, and expoſed to the ſun 
for ſome time; and as the ſediment thickens at the bottom, 
they drain off the water four or hve times, by inclining the 
vellel, but without paſſing it through the ſieve. What re- 
mains at bottom, is the arch, which they cut in pieces 
to get out, and leave it to dry in the ſun, When dry, 
it is laid up for uſe, | 
To uſe flarch, they take as much as is needed, and ſteep 
it in water over night, changing the water four or five times, 
The ſtarch- men uſing the refuſe of wheat, only obſerve a 
part of all theſe things in their proceſs; but their farch 
falls far ſhort of this. 
Starch is uſed along with ſmalt, or ſtone blue, to ſtiffen 
and clear linen. The powder thereof is alſo uſed to whiten, 
and powder the hair. | 
It is alſo uſed by the dyers to diſpoſe their ſtuffs to take 
colours the better. 
STAR-CHAMBER, camera ſtellata, was a chamber at 
Weſtminſter, ſo called, from its roof being painted with 
gilt ſtars, See CHAMBER, 
STAR-FORT, or redoubt, in fortification, is a work with 
ſeveral faces, prey compoſed of from five to eight 
points, with ſaliant and re-entring angles flanking one a- 
nother; every one ef its ſides containing from twelve to 
twenty-five fathoms. See Fox r, and RE DOUBT. 
STA Rf ING, among brewers, the putting of new beer, 
or ale, to that which is decayed, to revive it again, 
STATE, or e/tate, an empire, kingdom, province, or ex- 
tent of country under the ſame government, See E- 
STATE, EMPIRE, PROVINCE, Se. 

The /tate, or fates of the king of England, include the 
Britith iſlands, and the Weſt India plantations, as Virginia, 
Carolina, Maryland, &c, to which may be added the dut- 
chies of Brunſwic-Lunenburg, Bremen, c. | 


Free STATE, See the article FREE. 


STATE is alſo uſed for the policy or form of government of a 
nation. — Hence, miniſters of /tate ; reaſons of fate, &c. See 
(ZOVERNMENT, MIN IST ER, RATIO ſtatus, &c. 
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Politicians difting1iſh ſeveral forms of 1 
narchic, as that of England; ſee Moy A 1 diz. th 
cratic, as that of Rome and Athens : be Dd t 
the o/zgarchic, as that of Venice; i Or EMOcCR 
the ariſtocratic, as that of Sparta; ſee Ak e Ey 
ac v 


STATE of @ diſeaſe, the ſame with acme. 8 
STATED winds. See the article Wins "me Acne, 
STATER, an ancient coin, weighing four Atti 
it was either of ſilver, or gold; the for ” 
two ſhillings four-pence ſterling. See 1 
STAT ERA Romana, or ſtilyard, a name give, | 
STATE: See STILYARD. " £799 0 the Roman 
ATES, a term applied to the ſeveral ord 
a people, aſſembled to conſult o N 

8 good, See ESTATES. ' matters. for thy 
TATES-GENERAL, the name o 
ing of the deputies of the ſeven D » conſiſt. 
In this aſſembly, the deputies of each a Spas 

; » What 
ber ſoever oy be, have only one voice, and num. 
as but one perſon; the votes being given by e e lieemed 
province preſides at the aſſembly in its _ ON Each 
the order ſettled among them; Guelderland JN to 
then Holland, &c. u Pretides hrſt, 

This aſſembly is the repreſentative of th . 

union, re reſides properly in the 3 of the 

ſtates themſelves of all the provinces : but as th Abe 

ordinarily conſiſts of ſeven or eight hundred hs aflemb] 
reſolved, after the departure of the earl of L it Was 
der to avoid expence, and the confuſion of ſo — hag 
body, that the provincial eſtates ſhould, for the f ag 

ordinarily repreſented by their deputies, under ee p 

the ſlates- general, who were always to reſide at the fin I 

and who alone are now called ſtates-general. Ble 

Since that new regulation, there have been but two 

aſſemblies of the ſtates of the provinces; the former nn + 

I _ 3 g's By eg to confirm the truce agreed Rae 

the arch-duke rt, with the greate ity: | 

latter in 1651. e eee 

STATES of Holland, an aſſembly conſiſting of the deputics of 
the councils, or colleges of each city ; wherein 0 a 8 
5 of that province. * 
Originally, none but the nobility and the fix principal cit 
had ſeats, or voices in the 1 . * 

deputies of eighteen cities. — The nobility have the firſ fag 
The other provinces of the union have likewiſe their ſtates 
repreſenting their ſovereignty : deputies from which conſt 
tute what they call the ſtates general. See 8TATES-CEN E“ 
RAL. 

STATHOLDER. See the article STADTHoLDER, 

STATICAL baroſcope, See BAaRoscors, and Ba ROME. 
TER, 

STATICKES, STATIcE, a branch of mathematics, which 
conſiders weight or gravity, and the motion of bodies ariling 
thereform. See MoT1on, and HyDRosT aricks. 
Thoſe who define mechanics, the ſcience of motion, make 
ſtaticks a member thereof, viz. that part which couliders the 
motion of bodies arifing from gravity, See Gravity. 
Others make them two diſtin doctrines; reſtraining me- 

chanics to the doctrine of motion and weight in reference to 
the ſtructure and power of machines; and ſtaticts to the 
doctrine of motion conſidered merely as ariſing from the 
weight of bodies, without any immediate reſpect to ma- 
chines.—On which footing, /tatic#s ſhould be the doctrine 
or theory of motion; and mechanics the application thereof 
to machines. See MECHANnics, 

For the laws of STATICKs, fee GRAvITY, DESCENT, 
Sc. | 

STATICKS, STATICI1, in medicine, a kind of epileptics, ot 
perſons ſeized with epilepſies. See EPILEPSY. 

Seaticks differ from cataleptics, in that, theſe laſt have he 
ſenſe of external objects, nor remember any thing that paſſes 
at the time of the paroxyſm : whereas the ſtatic! are all the 
while taken up with ſome very ſtrong lively idea, which they 
remember well enough, out of the fit. See CATALEPT 

STATION, in geometry, &c. a place pitched upon to make 
an obſervation, take an angle, or the like. 

An inacceſſible height or diſtance is only to be taken, by 
making two ſtations, from two places. whoſe diſtances 
known.—In making maps of provinces, &c. ftations are fix 
ed on all the eminences, &c. of the country, and angle 
taken thence to the ſeveral towns, villages, &c. 3 
In ſurveying, the inſtrument is to be adjuſted by the ne - 
to anſwer the points of the horizon, at every ſtatin : E 
diſtance from the laſt ſtation to be meaſured, and an 4 
be taken to the next ſtation: which includes the whole buil 
neſs of ſurveying. See SURVEYING. 1 lev 
In levelling, the inſtrument is rectified, that is placed gel 
at each ſtation, and obſervations made forwards an 
wards. See LEVELLING. 

Line of STAT10N in perſpectiye. See the article 

STATION, in aſtronomy, the poſition or appearance 
in the ſame point of the zodiac for ſeveral days. 
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STA 


f 
— Ae ; being ſometimes ſeen to go forwards, that 


is from welt to caſt, which is called their direction ; ſome- 
times to go backwards, or from eaſt to weſt, which is called 
their retragradation, See DIRECTION, and RETROGRA- 


DATION, 
Now between theſe two ſtat 
one, wherein the planet neither appears to go backwards nor 


rds, 

1 which is called her ſtation. See STAT IONARY. 
STATION, STATIO, in church hiſtory, is applied to the faſts 
of the fourth and ſixth days of the week ; that is, Wedneſ- 
day and Friday; which many among the ancients obſerved 
with much devotion, till three of the clock in the afternoon. 


2 FAST. g 
1 of Alexandria, in his Canonical Epiſile, can. 15. ob- 
ſerves, that it was appointed conformably to ancient tradi- 
tion, to faſt weekly on thoſe days: on _— in me- 
mory of the counſel the Jews took to put our Saviour to 
death; and on Friday, on account of his paſſion.—Some 
regard to which is {till had by the church of England. See 

NC E. 

SIN is alſo uſed in the church of Rome, for a church 

where indulgences are to be had on certain days. See Ix- 

NCE. | 3 
22 Gregory that fixed the ſtations at Rome, i. e. the 
churches where the office was to be performed each day of 
Lent, and on folemn feaſt days. Theſe ſtations he marked 
down in his Sacramentary, as they now ſtand in the Roman 
Mifal ; appropriating them chiefly to the patriarchal and ti- 
tular churches : but though the /tations were fixed, the arch- 
deacon did not fail at each ſtation, to publiſh to the people 

following ſtation. 5 

1 7255 is F4 a ceremony in the Romiſh church, wherein 
the prieſts or canons go out of the choir to ſing an anthem 
before the crucifix, or the image of our lady.—This cere- 
mony is aſcribed to S. Cyril. 

STATIONARY, in aſtronomy, the ſtate of a planet when 
it ſeems to remain immoveable in the ſame point of the zo- 
diac. See STATION. | : 

The planets having ſometimes a progreſſive and ſometimes a 
retrograde motion ; there will be ſome point wherein they ap- 
pear /tationary. Now a planet will be ſeen ſtationary, when 
the lle that joins the earth's and planet's center, is con- 
ſtantly directed to the ſame point in the heavens; that is, 
when it keeps parallel to itſelf.—For all right lines drawn 
from any point of the earth's orbit, parallel to one another, 
do all point to the ſame ſtar; the diſtance of thoſe lines be- 
ing inſenfible, in compariſon of that of the fixed ſtars, 
Saturn is ſeen ſtationary, at the diſtance of ſomewhat more 
than a quadrant from the ſun ; jupiter at the diftance of 529, 
and mats at 4 much greater diſtance. 1 
Saturn is ſtatianary eight days, jupiter fouf, mars two, venus 
one and à half, and mercury an half; though the ſeveral ſta- 
tions are not always equal. See SATURN, c. 


* 


STEATOCELE, SrgaroknaAn, in medicine, a rupture, 


or tumour of the ſcrotum, conſiſting of a fatty ſubſtance re- 
ſembling ſuet collected therein. See HERNIA. 
STATUARY, STATUARIA, a branch of ſculpture, em- 
ployed in the making of ſtatues. See STATUE; 
Statuary is one of thoſe atts wherein the ancients ſurpaſſed 
the moderns: indeed it was much more popular, and more 
cultivated among the former than the latter. See Scyr p- 
TURE.—lt is Jifouted between arr and painting, which 
of the two is the moſt difficult and the moſt artful, See 
PaINTING. | 1 
The invention of ſtatuary was at firſt very coarſe. Leon Bat- 
tiſta Alberti, who has an expreſs treatiſe on ſtatues, imagines 
that it took its riſe from ſomething caſually obſerved in the 
productions of nature, that, with a little help, ſeemed diſ- 
poſed to repreſent the figure of ſome animal.— The common 
ſtory is, that a maid, full of the idea of her lover, made 
the firſt eſſay, by the aſſiſtance of her father's implements, 
who was a potter, This, at leaſt, is pretty certain, that 
earth is the firſt matter ſtatuaty was practiſed upon. Sce 
Por TER. | 
3TATUARY is alſo uſed for the artificer, who makes ſtatues. 
Phidias was the greateſt ſtatuary among the ancierits, and 
: Michael Angelo among the moderns. 8 
TATUARY column, 5 3 OLUMN, 
WAA the artieles FouNTAIN. 
STATUE, STATUua, a piece of ſculpture in full relievo, 
repreſenting a human figure. See FiGURE, and IMAGE. 
Dviter more ſcientifically defines ſtatue a repreſentation in 
high relievo and inſulate, of ſome perſon diſtinguiſhed by his 
birth, merit, or great actions; placed as an ornament in a 
fine building, or expoſed in a public place to preſerve the me- 
mory of his worth. 
In ſtrictneſs, the term ſtatue is only applied to figures on 
foot ; the word being formed from the Latin, ſtatura, the 
ze of the body ; or from ſtare, to ſtand. 
dtatues are formed with the chiflel, of ſeveral matters, as 
. 2 plaiſter, Sc. Sec STONE, MARBIE, Cfis- 
. hy C; 


6 


the centre of their orbits, the planets appear to pro- ] 


ſtates, there muſt be an intermediate 


but to ſtand ſtill and keep the ſame place in her 


| 


| 


They are alſo caſt of various kinds of metal, particularly 
gold, filver, braſs, and lead. For the method of caſting 


ſtatues, ſee FounDERy of ſtatues. 
Dzdalus, the ſon of Eupalmus, who lived not only before 


the ſiege of Troy, but even before the expedition of the 


Argonauts, among many other notable contrivances aſcribed 
to him, is ſaid to have been the inventor of ſtatues, —And 
yet it is certain, there were ſtatuaries before him; only it 
was he who firſt found how to give them action and motion, 
and to make them appear as if alive. Before him, they made 
them with the feet joined together, never intending to expreſs 
any action. He firſt looſened the feet of his, and gave them 
the attitudes of people walking and acting. The Phcenicians 
are ſaid to have been the firſt who erected /atues to the gods. 
See Ipo. | 

The Greeks ſucceeded in their fatues beyond the Romans; 
both the workmanſhip and the fancy of the Roman * 
were inferior to the Grecian. Indeed we have very few re- 
maining, that have eſcaped the injuries of time. 


Statues are uſually diſtinguiſhed into four kinds. — The firſt, | 


are thoſe leſs than the life : of which kind we have ſeveral 
ſlatues of men, of kings, and gods themſelves. 

The ſecond, thoſe equal to the life: in which manner it 
was, that the ancients, at the publick expence, uſed to make 
ſtatues of perſons eminent for virtue, learning, or the ſer- 
vices they had done. 

The third, thoſe that exceed the life: among which, thoſe 
which ſurpaſſed the life once and a half, were for kings and 
emperors ; and thoſe double the life, for heroes. 

The fourth kind, were thoſe that exceeded the life twice, 
thrice, or even more; and were called colgſſuss. See Co- 
LOSSUS. 

Every fatue reſembling the perſon it is intended to repreſent, 
is called fatua iconica. 

Altegorical STATUE, that which, under a human figure, or 
other ſymbol, repreſents ſomething of another kind, as a 
part of the earth, a ſeaſon, age, element, temperament, 

| hour „Ec. | 

Caryatic 5 , 1 

Coloſſal STATUE, See the articles Co Loss us. 

Curule STATUES, thoſe which are repreſented in chariots 
drawn by bigz, or quadrigæ, that is, by two, or four horſes : 
of which kind there were ſeveral in the Circus's, Hippo- 
dromes, Sc. —or in cars, as we ſee ſome with triumphal 
arches on antique medals. See CURULE. | 

Equeſtrian STATUE, that repreſenting ſome illuſtrious perfon 
on horſeback—as that famous one of Marcus Aurelius at 
Rome; and that of king Charles I. at Charing-croſs. 

Greek STATUE, denotes a figure that is naked and antique; it 
being in this manner the Greeks repreſented their deities, 
athletz of the olympic games, and heroes. 

The reaſon of this nudity, whereby the Greek fatues are 
diſtinguiſhed, is, that thoſ. who exerciſed wreſtling, where- 


in the Greek youth placed their chief glory, always perform- 


ed naked. See ATHLETA, GyYMNasIUumM, e. 

The fatues of heroes were particularly called Achillean fta- 
tues, by reaſon of the great number of figures of that prince, 
in moſt of the cities of Greece, 

Hydraulic STATUE, any figure placed as an ornament of a 
fountain, or grotto; or that does the office of a jet d'eau, a 
cock, ſpout, or the like, by any of its parts, or by any at- 
tribute it holds.—The like is to be underſtood of any animal 

ſerving for the ſame uſe, ; 

Pedeſtrian STATUS, a ſtatue ſtanding on foot—as that of king 
Charles II. in the Royal Exchange, and that of king James 

II. in the Privy Gardens. 

Perſian STATUE, See the article PERSIAN order, 

Roman ST A TUES, is an appellation given to ſuch as are cloathed, 
and which receive various names from their yatious dreſſes, 
Thoſe of emperors with long gowns over their armour, were 
called ſtatue paludate ; thoſe of captains and cavaliers, with 
coats of arms, thoracatæ; thoſe of ſoldiers, with cuiraſſes, 
loricatæ; thoſe of ſenators and augurs, trabeatæ; thoſe of 
magiſtrates with long robes, tegatæ; thoſe of the people with 

a plain tunica, tunicatæ; and, laſtly, thoſe of women with 
long trains, ſtolatæ. 
The Romans had another diviſion of ſtatues, into divine, 
which were thoſe conſecrated to the gods; as Jupiter, Mars, 
Apollo, c. — Heroes, which were thoſe of the demi-gods; 
as Hercules, &c.— and Auguſti, which were thoſe of the em- 
perors ; as thoſe two of Cæſar and Auguſtus, under the por- 
tico of the capitol. 

Foundery of STATUES, WV Founpery. 

Pedeſtal of STATUES, gee the articles PEDESTAL. 

Plinth of STATUES, PLINTEH. 

ks a STATUE, See the article REPAIRING. 

STATURE, the ſize or height of a man,—From the Latin, 
ſtatura, of ſtare, to ſtand, | 
The ſtature, or pitch of a man, is found admirably well 
adapted to the circumſtances of his exiſtence. Had man, 
obſerves Dr. Grew, been a dwarf ; he could ſcarce have been 
a reaſonable creature: For, to that end, he muſt have had a 
jolt- head; and then he would not have had body and blood 
to ſupply his brain with ſpirits: or if he had had a ſmall, pro- 
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portional head, there would not have been brain enough for 
his buſineſs.—Again, had man been a giant, he could not 
have been ſo commodiouſly ſupplied with food : for there 
would not have been fleſh enough of the beſt edible beaſts to 
ſupply his turn; or if the beaſts had been made proportiona- 
bly bigger, there would not have been graſs enough, &c. See 
 Dwaxy, GIANT, Cc. 
It is a common opinion, however, and has been ſo ever 
ſince Homer's time, that people in the earlieſt ages of the 
world, much ſurpaſſed the moderns in ſtature; and it is true, 
we read of men, both in ſacred and profane hiſtory, whoſe 
pitch appears ſurprizing: but then it is true, they were 
eſteemed giants. 


The ordinary ſtature of men, Mr. Derham obſerves, is, in 


all probability the ſame now, as at the beginning; as may be 
athered from the monuments, mummies, &c. ſtill remain- 
ing. The oldeſt monument in the world, is that of Cheops, 
in the firſt pyramid of Egypt, which Mr. Greaves obſerves, 
ſcarce exceeds the meaſure of our ordinary coffins, The ca- 
vity, he ſays, is only 6.488 feet long, 2.218 feet wide, 
and 2.160 deep: from which dimenſions, and thoſe of ſe- 
veral embalmed bodies, taken by him in Egypt, that accu- 
rate writer concludes, there is no decay in nature; but that 
the men of this age are of the ſame ſtature as thoſe three 
thouſand years ago. 
To theſe we have other and later inſtances to add from 
Hakewell : the tombs at Piſa, which are ſome thouſands of 
ears old, are no longer than ours. The ſame may be faid 
of Athelſtan's in Malmſbury church ; Sheba's in Paul's, of 
the year 693, Oc. | 
The like evidence we have from the ancient armour, ſhields, 
veſſels, &c. dug up at this day, e. gr. the braſs helmet dug 
up at Metaurum, fits one of our men ; yet it is allowed to 
have been left there at the overthrow of Aſdrubal. Add, 
that Auguſtus was five foot nine inches, which was the mea- 
ſure of our queen Elizabeth ; only the queen exceeded the 
emperor by two inches, allowance being made for the diffe- 
rence between the Roman and our foot, 

STATUS de manerio, in ancient records, denotes all the te- 
nants and legal men within the lands of a manor, aſſembled 
in their lord's court, to do their cuſtomary ſuit, and enjoy 
their rights and privileges. See MAN OR, c. | 

STATUTE, STATUTUM, in its general ſenſe, ſignifies a 
law, ordinance, decree, &c. See Law, DECREE, ©&c. 

STATUTE, in our laws and cuſtoms, more immediately ſig- 
nifies an act of parliament, made by the three eſtates of the 
realm; and having the force of a law, See Law, and 
PARLIAMENT. | 

Acceſſory by STATUTE, 8 . ACCESSORY, 

7 — upon the STATUTE, See the articles ? Ac r ion. 

STATUTE /cfſioms, called alſo petit ſeſſions, are meetings in 
every hundred, to which conſtables repair, and others, both 
maſters and fervan's, for deciding differences between maſters 


and ſervants, rating of wages, beſtowing people in ſervice, 


who being fit to ſerve, either refuſe to ſeek, or cannot get 
maſters, See SESSIONS. Eo 

STATUTE merchant, is a bond of record acknowledged before 
one of the clerks of the /tatutes merchant and mayor or 
chief warden of the city of London, or two merchants of 
the ſaid city for that purpoſe aſſigned, or before the mayor, 
chief warden, or maſter of other cities or towns, or other 
ſufficient men for that purpoſe appointed ; ſealed with the 
ſeal of the debtor and of the king, which is of two pieces, 
the greater to be kept by the mayor, chięf warden, &c, and 
the leſſer by the ſaid clerks. Its effect is, that if the obligor 
pay not the debt at the day, execution may be awarded a- 
gainſt his body, lands, and goods; and that the obligee ſhall 
hold the ſame till the debt be levied, 

Tenant per STATUTE merchant, See "TENANT. 

STATUTE ſtaple, is a fort of ſtatute merchant, relating to 

merchants, and merchandizes of the ſtaple, See STAPLE. 
The /tatute ſtaple is of two kinds; proper, and improper, 
Proper is a bond of record, acknowledged before the mayor 
of the ſtaple, in the preſence of one or more conſtables of the 
ſtaple ; by virtue of which the creditor may forthwith have 
execution of the body, lands, and goods of the debtor, on 
non-payment, 
Impreper is a bond of record, founded upon the ſtatute 23 Hen. 
VIII. c. 6. of the nature of a proper /tatute ſtaple as to the 
force and execution of it, and acknowledged before one of 
the chief juſtices; or in their abſence, before the mayor of 
the ſtaple, and recorder of London. 

STAVERS, or STAGGERS, among farriers, a giddineſs in 
a horſe's head, which ends in madneſs. 

It is frequently occaſioned, by turning out a horſe to graſs too 
ſoon, before well cold; where, by hanging down his head 
to feed, ill vapours and humours are generated, which op- 
preſſing the brain, are the next cauſe of this diſeaſe. —Some- 
times it comes by over exercile in hot weather, which in- 
flames the blood, Qc. and ſometimes by noiſome ſmells in 
the ſtable, exceſſive eating, &c. | 
The ſigns of it, are dimneſs of ſight, recling, and ſtagger- 
ing, watery eyes, &c. At length, for very pain, he beats 


85 * * . * . 
his head againſt the wall, thruſts it into the litter, riſes and 
2 5 
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lies down with fury, &c, 
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The methods of cure are various; 


bleeding. 1 they al] begin With 


STAVES, Flag STAVEs, FLA 

Levelling ST AVES, 8 Lock "aig fl 
Tip STAVES, Tie Raves OO 
STAY, in the ſea language, a big, ſtrong rope 


the top of one maſt, and the foot of faſtened to 
wards the prow, ſerving to keep it r before it, to- 
ing aftwards, or towards the poop.— dee 745 ys Its fall. 
n. 29, 33, 78, 85, 120, See allo the article M p. fig. I. 
All maſts, top-maſts, and flag-ſtaves, have th He, 
cept the ſprit- ſail top-maſts. That of the mil ner. 
called the main ſtay. main. maſt is 
The main: maſt, fore-maſt, and thoſe belon 
have alſo back ſtays, to prevent their pitchin 
over-board ; as going on either fide her. 
To STAY a ſhip, or bring her on the STays. ; 
tackle and fails, ſo as that ſhe cannot make a 
wards, which is done in order to her tacking ab "Y Way for. 
S TI EADY, a word of command at ſea, for "vgs 
helm to keep the ſhip ſteady in her courſe, and Pg 3 
angles (or yaws as they call them) in and out. See fle 5:9 
STEATOMA, ZTeaTQMa, a kind of ſwelling f e 
conſiſting of a matter much like ſuet ; ſoft with war 
and without diſcolouring the ſkin ; contained in 2 y ” 
eaſily turned out upon incifion. See Tumor "JS Un] 
STEEL, a kind of iron refined, and purified by the fire, wi 
other ingredients; which renders it whiter, and ng wih 
cloſer, and finer than common iron. See fro "Ba 
Steel, of all other metals, is that ſuſceptible of the 
degree of hardneſs, when well tempered ; whence rm 
uſe in the making of tools and inſtruments of all Dach 5e 
TEMPERIN G. 
The true method of making /teel has been grea 
ed, and the public long = by ape Tug 
following method we have from Agricola; and is r 
by Kircher to be that practiſed in the iſland of Ilya: 2 lac 
famous in all ages for the manufacture of good 2 10 5 
the time of the Romans to ours. 3 
Heat a quantity of iron red hot, cut it into ſmall Pieces, mix 
it with a ſort of ſtone that eaſily melts. This mixture ut 
by little and little into a crucible, firſt filled with hk 
duſt, and heated red-hot ; when melted off, three, four, or 
more pieces of iron are to be put in the middle of it; there 
boil them five or ſix hours with a ſtrong fire. The work- 
man is to ſtir the melted matter often, that the pieces of iron 
may ſoak in the ſmaller particles of the melted matter; 
which particles conſume, and thin the groſſer ones of the 
iron pieces, and are, as it were, a ferment to them, and 
make them tender. One of the pieces is now taken out of 
the fire, and put under the great hammer, to be drawn out - 
into bars, and wrought ; and hot as it is, plunged into cold 
water.—T hus tempered, it is again worked upon the anyil; 
then breaking it, it is conſidered, whether in any part it 
looks like iron; or whether it be wholly condenſed, and 
turned into ſteel. 


Damaſcus STEEL, __ CDamascvs. 
Engraving on STEEL, as” ENGRAVING. 
Faggot of STEEL, po” the articles) Fa cor. 
Nealing of STEEL, NEALING, 


STEEL, in medicine, See the article CHALYBEAT, 

STEEL Vine. See the article WINE. 

STEELYARD, or STiLYARD, in mechanics, a kind of 
balance called alſo ſtatera Romana, or the Reman balance; by 
means whereof, the gravity of different bodies are found by 
the uſe of one-lingle weight. See BALANCE. 

Conſtruction of the STEELY ARD.—lt conſiſts of an iron beam 
AB (Tab. Mech. fig. 35.) wherein a point 1s aſſumed at 
pleaſure, as C, and on this a perpendicular raiſed CD. On 

the ſhorter arm A C, is hung a ſcale or baſon to receive the 

bodies weighed : the weight I is ſhifted this and that way dn 
the beam, till it be a counter-balance to one, two, tile, 
four, &c. pounds placed in the ſcale ; and the points i 
noted wherein I weighs as one, two, three, four, Cc. Pour. 
From this conſtruction of the ſtee/yard, the manner of uſing 
it is apparent. But the inſtrument being very liable to decelt 
is therefore not to be countenanced in commerce. . 

Spring STEELYARD, is a kind of portable balance, ſerving 
weigh any matter, from about one to forty pounds. 5 

It is compoſed of a braſs tube, into which goes à f 05 
about that is wound a ſpring of tempered ſteel in 2 a 
form. On this rod are the diviſions of pounds and pr 
pounds, which are made by ſucceſſively hanging 0 , 
hook faſtened to the other end, one, two, three, jour, 
pounds. 

Now the ſpring being faſtened by 
of the rod; the greater weight is hung 
more will the ſpring be contracted, and | 
greater part of the rod will come out of the tube F 
portions of which greater weights are indicated by | 
appearing againſt the extremity of the tube, be welen 

STEEPLE, an appendage generally raiſed on t OM 

end of a church, to hold the bells. See CHURET» 


BELL.. Step 


a ſcrew, to the botton 
on the hook, p 
. conſequently, * 
the pro” 
he figure 


STR STE 


The ſtem of the plant, according to Dr. Grew, is no more 


— 


are denominated from their form, either ſpires, or 


— firſt, are ſuch as aſcend continually diminiſh- | than the cutis or ſkin which at firſt covers the two lobes, 


ing ei onically or pyramidically. and the plume of the ſeed, and which is further dilated as 
1 — — — and are covered a- top, the plant grows. See PL UME, SEED, fc, _ 

lat-form like. STEM of a ſhip, 1s that main piece of timber which comes 
. each kind, there is uſually a ſort of windows or apertures bending from the keel below, where it is ſcarfed as they cal! 
- let out the ſound ; and ſo contrived, at the ſame time, as 2 1 in; and riſes compaſſing right before the 
e 10 hls best of bells, treats likewiſe of /teeples.. | This ſtem it is, which guides the rake of the ſhip; and 
The moſt remarkable in the world, is that at Piſa, which all the butt-ends of the planks forwards, are fixed into it. 
cans all on one fide, and appears every moment ready to This in the ſection of a firſt rate ſhip, is called the main 
fall ; yet is in no danger. This odd diſpoſition, he obſerves, tem.—See Tab. Ship. fig. 1. lit. b. fig. 2. n. I. Ee 
s not owing to a ſhock of an earthquake, as is generally | 5 ENCH. See the article STINK. : 
imagined 3 but was contrived fo at firſt by the architect; | STENTOROPHONIC tube, a ſpeaking trumpet ; thus 


gt the ceili windows, doors, Sc. which called from Stentor (a perſon mentioned in the fifth book of 
„ e 5 the Iliad, who could call louder than fifty men) and p, voice. 


3 8 See the article Hoc. The ſtentorephonic horn of Alexander the Great is famous; 
ST EENAGE, 323 of ſteering. See STEERING. with this he could give orders to his army at the diſtance of 
The word is alſo uſed for a place in a ſhip, next below the 100 ſtadia; which is above twelve Engliſh miles, See 


r-deck, before the bulk-head of the great cabin ; | _ SPEAKING trumpet. 15 
2 the ſteers- man ſtands and lodges. See Tab. Ship. fig. STEP. See the ar ticles PACE, STAIR, &c, 1 
3 | STEP and Leap, in the manage, one of the ſeven airs or arti- 
8 TEERIN G, in navigation, the directing a veſſel from one ficial motions of a horſe; conſiſting, as it were, of three 
lace to another, by means of the helm and rudder, See airs; viz. the pace or ſtep which is terra a terra; the raiſ- 
Hz Lu and Ru p DER. ing, which is a curvet; and the whole finiſhed with a ſault 
He is held the beſt ſteers-man, who uſes the leaſt motion or leap. See AIR, and SALTS. 5 
in putting the helm over to and again, and who keeps the The lep, property, puts a horſe on the hand, and gives him 
ſhip beſt from making yaws 3 that is, from running in and a riſe to leap; like one that runs before he leaps, that he 
out. See YAWS. may go the higher, or the further. woe Front 
There are three methods of ſteering, 19. By any mark on For leaps of all kinds, the rider is not to give any aids or 
che land, ſo as to keep the ſhip even by it,—29. By the helps with his legs; only to hold the horſe well up with the 
compaſs, which is by keeping the ſhip's head on ſuch a bridle-hand when he' riſes before, that he. may riſe. the 
rhumb or point of the compaſs, as beſt leads to port.— 3. higher behind : when he begins to riſe behind, he is to put 
To ſteer as one is bidden or conned ; which, in a great | the bridle-hand a little forwards to hold him before, and 
ſhip, is the duty of him that is taking his turn at the helm, ſtay him there on the hand, as if he hung in the air ; tim- 
See ConD.—For the theory and effect of ſteering ; ſee ing the motion of the bridle-hand ſo, as to take him like a 
Sa1LING, COURSE, &c. Oh ters | ball on. the bound, which is the great ſecret in leaping. 

STE GANOGRAPHY, ETETANOTPAQIA, the art of ſecret STEPHENS's water. See the article WATER, Bf | 
writing, or of writing in cyphers ; known only to. the per- STERCORARIANS „ or STERCORANIST , a.name 
ſons correſponding. See CIPHER. which thoſe of the Romiſh church anciently gave to ſuch as 
One Zneas Tacitus, two thouſand years ago, as we are held that the hoſt was liable to digeſtion, and all its coriſe- 
told by Polybius, had invented twenty different manners of | Qquerices, like other food. See Hos r. ER, 
writing, ſo as no body, but thoſe let into the ſecret, could * The word is formed from the Latin, Percus, dung. 
underſtand any thing of the matter. | | Card. Humbert in his anſwer to Nicetas Pectoratus treats 

But now-a-days, hardly any thing can be written by this | him as a ſtercoraniſt, merely for holding, that the euchariſt 
art, but what may be decyphered, and the meaning diſco- breaks the faſt; which opinion he imagined led directly into 
vercd, And to this art of decyphering, that excellent ma- tercoraniſm. 5 | 
thematician, Dr. Wallis, hath contributed much. See DE- | STEREOBATA L, or SrEREOBAT ES, in the ancient ar- 

- CIBHERING. o ; FR chitecture, the baſis or foundation, whereon, a column wall 

STEGNOSIS, ETEINOEIE, an obſtruction of any natural | or other piece of building is raiſed. See BAszE. - 

diſcharge, eſpecially that by the pores. See PERSPIRA- *The word is formed from the Greek gepcogargg, lid prop. 

TION. | | | This anſwers pretty well to the continued ſocle or baſement 

STEGNOTICKS *, ETEINOTIKA, in medicine, remedies | of the moderns. See SocLE, 

proper to cloſe, and ſtop the orifices of the veſſels, or emunc- | ' Some confound it with the ancient ſiylobata, or pedeſtal ; 

tories, when relaxed, ſtretched, lacerated, &c. See STYp- | but in effect, the ſterecbata is that to the ſtylobata which 

Ick, and ASTRINGENT. - | 25 the ſtylobata is to the ſpira or baſe of the column. See PR- 
* The. word is formed from the Greek geyo, impedio, conflipo, DESTAL,. 

I hinder, cloſe. | i” STEREOGRAPHIC projection of the ſphere, is that where- 

Such are pomgranate leaves, red roſes, plantain leaves, tor- in the eye is ſuppoſed to be placed in the ſurface of the 
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mentil roots, &c.—Stegnoticks are proper in the hæmor- ſphere. See PROJECTION of the ſphere. 4 
Trhoids, and other fluxes of blood. ä Stereographic projection is, the projection of the circles of * 
of | STELLA, 2 gee the articles & PSE u po ſtella. the ſphere on the plane of ſore one great circle; the eye * 
by STELLAR, $ INTER /tellar, being ſuppoſed placed in the pole of that circle. See CI R- 1 
by STELLATE plants, ſuch as have their leaves growing on | CLE, SPHERE, and PERSPECTIVE, | ” 4 
the ſtalks, at certain diſtances, in the form of a ſtar with | The method and practice of this projection, in all the prin- 4 
4 beams; or, ſuch flowers as are ſtar-like, or full of eyes re-] cipal caſes, viz. on the planes of the meridian, equinoctial 12 
22 2 in oe thrum and pendants, See PLANT. and horizon, is as follows: | T 
r. Ray makes this the tenth genus of Engliſh plants; of | STEREOGRAPHIC prajection on the plane of the meridian.— * 
. which Kind is croſs-wort, mollugo, wild eh aſperula, Z NE (Tab. Pa hel. fig. _y 2 3 Z 2 | 
_ or woodrutt, gallium or ladies bed- ſtraw, aparine or cleay- | the poles, as alſo the zenith and nadir; EQ the equinoctial 
_ ers, rubia tinEtorum or dyers madder.— To which he adds, | and horizon; ZN the equinoctial colure, and prime verti- 
as a-kin to this genus, the naſturtium Indicum, Indian | cal circle: Z 15 N, Z 30 N, Z 45 N, Sc, ate hour-cir- 
= creſle, or yellow lark-ſpur, | | cles or meridians, and alſo azimuths, becauſe the pole is in 
1 dTELLIONATE *, STELLIONATUS, in the civil law, | the zenith. To deſcribe theſe circles, find the points, 1 85 
6 a kind of crime committed by a fraudulent bargain, where | 30, 45, 60, &c. in the equinoRial, by ſetting the half-tan- 
one of the parties ſells a thing for what it is not. gent of their diſtance from V; and then their centers are 
ng * Cujas ſays, the word comes from ftellio, a very ſubtile kind of | found by ſetting their co-ſecants, both ways, from their 
i lizzard.— We find mention hereof in the code, leg. ix. tit. 34. | points of interſection with the equator; S, S, and , Vp 
5, if I {ell an eſtate for my own, which belongs to ano- are the northern and ſouthern tropics, which are deſci ibed 
1 ther; or convey a thing as free and clear, which is alread i i f, 
ſid ; g ey g clear, which is already by ſetting the half tangent of 23 degrees 30 minutes from 
* T5 ed to another; or put off copper for gold, &c. Y each way; then the tangent of its complement, viz. 66 


omans frequently uſed ſtellionatus to expreſs all kinds | degrees 30 minutes, each way from thence o 
1 Kl the col 
„ . g - 2 that had no prope names. f 5 produced, gives their centres, "By this hit i parallels 
3 3 botany, that part dof a plant ariſing out of the | of declinations may be drawn. Or you might have ſet the 
: "For; which ſuſtains the leaves, flowers and fruits. See co-ſecant * —— parallel from the centre of the primitive, 
- ich would alſo have found the ſ. int f 
In trees, the ſtem is called the trunk, or ſtock ; in Latin hr 1 
| ; tin cau- f th allel, wh 7 
fra : mY Se Sroce, 4 4 ſteck ; ir 9 | of tho pant; Ki oh radius is equal to the tangent of its 
der dor it is ordinarily called the ſtalk; by the Latins, cau- | The parallels in this projection, are alſo alma 
2 | te pa- 
lis 2 Jrapur, when ſtreight like a column. See STALK. rallels of altitude; 5 iy is the ecliptic, — * Fok 4. 
lender, and creeping on the ground, as that of | vided from the diviſion on the ſcale of half tangents ; but 


nummulary, ſome authors call it viticulus denominated j 
, x according to the fi 
hs 2 kinds of corn and plants of that kind, it is ing 30 degrees e af. ee 8 eee e 
Von y called culmus. See Cul Mus. a” "a PHIC projettion on the plane of the eguinoctial.— 
„ WEI © Res 


Let 


STE 


Let SC (fig. 23.) be the meridian, and ſolſtitial colure ; 
EN the equinodtial colure, and hour-circle of 6; P the 
8 S, the northern tropic; E & N the north- 
ern half /6f/the ecliptic (whoſe center is found by ſetting off 
the ſegxnt of 23 degrees 30 minutes from S) and its pole is 
at a the interſection of the polar circle and meridian, being 
the place through which all circles of longitude muſt paſs; 
and E Z N the horizon of London, which is defcribed thus: 


ſet the half tangent of the co-latitude, from P to Z; then | 


the tangent of the ſame, ſet from P to O, or its ſecant from 
Z to O, gives its centre; and its pole will be at Y 38 degrees 


30 minutes, (in the half tangents) diſtant from F, where þ | 


is at the zenith. 

To draw any other circles in this projection; 1. For circles 
of longitude, which muſt all paſs through a, and the feveral 
degrees of the ecliptic ; ſet the tangent of 66 degrees, 30 mi- 


nutes, from a downwards, on the meridian produced; which | 


will find a point, through which a perpendicular, drawn to 
the meridian, ſhall contain in it the centers of all the circles 
of longitude, whoſe diſtances ſet off to the radius P x, ſhall 
be the tangents of the degrees of their diftances from the 


meridian SP C (which is that belonging to 180 degrees. )— 


2. All parallels of declination are drawn by ſetting the half 


tangents of their diſtances from P.—3. All azimuths or ver- 
tical circles muſt paſs through h at the zenith: ſince, there- 
fore, the zenith is 38 degrees 30 minutes diſtant from P, ſet 
the co-fecant of that (or the ſecant of 51 degrees 30 minutes) 
from þ on the meridian extended below, and that will find 
the point x, the centre of the azimuth of eaſt and weſt, viz, 
EhN; and the centres of all the reſt are in a line, that is 
perpendicular to the meridian, and drawn through x,—4, 


Circles of altitude 'or almacanters, are leſſer circles, whoſe | 


poles are not in the plane of the projection; thus the circle 
O e, is a parallel of altitude 50 degrees above the horizon. — 


. All hour-circles are ftrait lines from the center to the | 


. fan. 

STEREOGRAPHIC projection on the plane of the borizon.— 
Firſt draw a circle repreſenting the horizon, and quarter it 
with two diameters; then will z be the zenith of the place, 
12 z 12 the meridian; 6 z 6 the prime vertical, or azimuth 
of eaſt and weſt; (fig. 24.) make z P=half tangent of 380 
30'. (or tangent of 19® 15") P ſhall be the pole of the world. 
Make z E=half tangent of 519 3o'(or tangent of 25? 450 
and E o ſecant T of 38 « | Le oh 
® 6 = tangent of 38 degrees 30 minutes; then 
ſhall o be the center of the equinoctial 6 & 6. 


In this projection, almacanters are all parallel to the primitive | 


circle: and azimuths are all right lines paſſing through z the 
centre of the primitive, to the equal diviſions in the limb. 
Parallels of declinations are all leſſer circles, and parallel to 
the equinoctial, and their interſections with the meridian 
are found, by ſetting the half-tangent of their diſtance from 
the zenith, ſouthward or northward, or both ways from 
2.— Their centres are found, by biſſecting the diſtance be- 
tween thoſe two points ; for the middle will be the center 
of the parallel, Thus z S == half-tangent of 20 n 
diſtance of the tropic of & from they 
zenith JVC %% 86 
And 2 Wc half-tangent of 75 = 
diſtance of the tropic of from 
the zenith - - - - - - - | 
and the interſection again with the north of the meridian, is at 


O Pl 
vhs 30s for$ 0 to the northward, or upward from z. 
For the hour-circles make z c = tangent of 51 30', or P 

= ſecant of 519 3o', draw G CT perpendicular to the 
produced meridian: then, if from c with the radius z c, 


you ſet off the tangents of 15 30? 45®, Cc. both ways, 


to the ſouthward, or 
downward from z, 


you will have the centers of the ſeveral hour- circles, 7 and | 


8. 8. & Oc. 
Note, in all ſtereographic projections, all diameters are mea- 


ſured on the ſcale of half-tangents; and this is the ground | 


of all dialling, or the true projection of the hour-circles of 
the ſphere on any given plane. See SPHERICKsS, DiAL- 
LING, c. | 

STEREOGRAPHY *, the art of drawing the forms or 

figures of the ſolids upon a plane. See SOLID. _ 
* The word is formed from the Greek ge-, ſolid, and ypaQu, 

I deſcribe. | 
STEREOMETRY *, <ETFPEOMETPIA, that part of geo- 
metry, Which teaches how to meaſure ſolid bodies, i. e. to 
find the ſolidity, or ſolid content of bodies; as globes, cy- 
linders, cubes, veſſels, ſhips, &c. See SOLID, and Sor 1- 


DITY. 


*The word is formed of the Greek get O, ſolid; and TEL | 


meaſure. 
The methods hereof, ſee under the reſpective bodies, as 


GLoBE, SPHERE, CYLINDER, &c. See allo Gauo- 


ING. 

STEREOT OMV“, 
making ſections thereof; as walls and other members in the 
profiles of architecture. See SECTION, 

* The word is formed from cepeac, and roun, ſection. | 


4 


STERLING, a term frequent in the Engliſh commerc 
e. 


of the word fterling. Buchanan fetches it from the caſtle of 


a ſtar which ſome dream to have been coined thereon ; for 


STERN of à hip, uſually denotes all the hindermoſt part of 


STERN, among hunters, is the tail of a wolf, or a grey-hound, 
STERN Chaſe. 


STERNOHYOIDEUS,. in anatomy, a pair of muſcles 
ariſing from the upper and internal part of the bone of the 


STERNOTHYROIDEUS, in anatomy, a pair of mu 


STERNUM, z rerxox, the breaſt-bone, a cartilaginous fort 


STERNUTATION. See the article SNEEZING. 
STERNUTATIVE, or STERNUTATORY, 4 medicunt 


the inner membrane of the noſe, which I exceeding) |, 


the art or act of cutting ſolids, or, 1 | 
dle, and occaſioning the ſerous matter contained int 


of the noſe, and in ſeveral ſinus's ſituate in t = Noth 


STERILITY *, the quality of a thing that is barren; in 
. oppoſition to fecundity, See FECUNDITY, | ' | 


STE 


The word is formed from the Latin feerilitas 


4 — of Peril, bar. 
terility was held a grievous affliction "Ig | 
cient patriarchs.—Nature has — r of the an. 
ſtrous productions, that the creation might Ky Ml ce. 
Hence the ſterility of mules, &c. See Mong degenerate, 
1 8 
omen frequently become ſterile af 7 OR 

difficult labour, by reaſon . uterus par hy OP or a 
genital parts are injured thereby. See ABORT! er of the 
The ferility of mercury, ſay the alchymiſts 9 1 
of women who are too cold and moiſt; and e that 
purged and heated, would be cured of their 7 7 deing 
mercury is when . purged according to the rules fn * 
A pound, ſhilling, or penny ſterling, ſignifi 

pound, ſhilling or penny od nd; envy, ie as a 
ſettled by public authority. See Pou vp, $1111 r. = a 
Antiquaries and critics are greatly divided, as to the —2 


Striveling or Sterling in Scotland, wher ; 

anciently ſtruck, mech in time according vg ag 3 
give name to all the reſt. Camden derives the wand 5 0 
eaſterling or gſterling; obſerving, that in the reign of Kino 
Richard I. money coined in the eaſt parts of German he 
gan to be of eſpecial requeſt in England, by reaſon 0 he 
purity thereof, and was called eaſterling money, as all the g 
habitants of thoſe parts were called Eaſterlings; ſome po 
whom, ſkilled in coinage, were ſoon after ſent for ae 
perfect the Engliſh money, which was thenceforwards Pin 
minated from them, ferling, for eaſterling, or efterling: not 
ſays Camden, from Striveling in Scotland, nor from „ela, 


in old deeds, the Engliſh ſpecies are always call 
eaſterlingi, which implied as ih as good ood Farris us 
Sc. —Somner, again, derives the word from the mo 
ſteore, a rule or ſtandard; intimating, that this, as to weight 
and fineneſs, was to be the common ſtandard of all current 
Is Thins, and Genie ah 
n Stow, and ſome other of our ancient writers, ferl; 

eaſterling is alſo uſed for a certain coin, Renee Trp, 1 
our ſilver- penny: and on ſome occaſions we find the fine 
word feerling uſed in the general for a piece of money; it 
being obſervable, that, for a good while together, there was 
no other coin but pennies, with which ferlings or caſterlings 
were become ſynonymous: much as among the ancients, the 
words denarius and nummus were uſed. See PENNY, Mo- 
NE Y, Coin, c. | 


her; but properly, is only the outmoſt part abaf 
3 Y, is yt oft part abaft, See Sr, 


See Tait. 
See the article CHAsE. 


ſternum, and part of the clavicle, and adjoining part of the 
firſt rib, with a broad origin; and running from the aſpen 
arteria, glandulæ thyroideæ, and cartilago ſcutiformis, ter- 
minates in the baſe of the os hyoides. It draws the bone 
ſtraight downward.— See Tab. Anat. (Myol.) fig. 2. n. 7, d. 


cles of the larynx; ariſing in the ſternum, or breaſt- bone, 
and terminating in the cartilago thyroides. They ſerve to 
draw down that cartilage, 


of bone which makes the forepart of the breaſt, and into 
which the ribs are fitted. See Tab. Anat. (Ofteol.) by. 3 
n. 11. See alſo the article Bod k. 

In adults, it conſiſts of one ſingle piece; but in infants, of 
ſeveral, according to the diverſity of age. Kerkringius tel 
us, he has never ſeen more than ſix, They continue cart 
laginous until ſeven years of age; and are not very ſolid at 
terwards, but ſpongeous. See CARTILAGE. 

At the lower extremity of A ee is a cartilage, calle 
xiphoides or enſiformis, becauſe reſembling the point of 2 
ſword. See XIPHOI DES, e. | 7 
The uſe of the ſfernum is to defend the heart, and to rect 
the extremities of the true ribs. See RIB. 


proper to produce ſneezing. See SNEEZING, |, 
Sternutatives, called alſo ptarmicks, are of two kinds, 4 
and violent, Of the firſt kind are betony, ſage, mg wo 
tobacco, and the whole faſhionable tribe of in 
SNUFF. | | : 1 
Of the latter kind are euphorbium, white hellebore, le 
tory, &c. See PTARMICsS. 3 
Sternutatiues operate by their ſharp, pungent part. “% ei. 


baſe oft 


cranium, and the os frontis, to be expelled. 


Pi Tui rA, &c. STEW 


STI 


a ſmall kind of fiſn-pond, the peculiar office where- 
STE * maintain fiſh, and keep them in readineſs, for the 
daily uſes of a family, Wc. See FiISH-POND. j 
The fiſh bred in the large ponds, are drawn and put in here. 
For two large ponds of three or four acres a- piece, it is ad- 
viſeable to have four fews, each two rods wide, and three 
long. The fews are uſually in gardens, or at leaſt near the 
houſe, to be more handy, and the better looked to. 
The method of making them, is to carry the bottom in a 
continual decline from one end, with a mouth to favour the 
drawing with a net. Sec Pow Do. BE abate 
TES *, or STUES, were alſo places anciently permitted in 
England, to women of profeſſed incontinency, for the proffer 
of their bodies to all comers, Theſe were under particular 
rules, and laws of diſcipline, appointed by the lord of the 

or. | 

"> The word is probably borrowed from the French, 9fuves, hot 
baths, in regard wantons are wont to prepare themſelves. for 
venereal acts, by bathing. | 
STEWARD, or SENESCHAL, an officer, whereof there 
are various kinds; thus called from the Saxon, feda, ſtead, 
place, or room, and ward, keeper, g. d. a deputy, or perſon 
appointed in the place of another. See SENESCHAL. 
Lird High $STEWARD of England, is the firſt and higheſt offi 
cer of the crown; as having the power of what we call a 
vice- roy, the Danes, &c. fadtholder, and the Swedes, reichs 
droſſet, q. d. vice rex. Chamberlayne, See Lok p. 
Common lawyers call him magnus Angliæ ſeneſcallus. His 
office, as expreſſed in an ancient record, is to ſuperviſe and 
regulate the whole kingdom, both in time of peace and war, 
immediately under the king and after him; an authority ſo 
very great, that it was not judged ſafe, to truſt it any longer 
in the hands of any ſubject. | 
The office was hereditary and permanent in the family of 
the dukes of Lancaſter, till the time of Henry IV. ſince 
whom it has only been made pro hac vice, occaſionally : as 
to officiate at a coronation ; at the arraignment and trial of 
ſome nobleman for treaſon, or other great crime, —During 


trial, &c. ended, he breaks his 
miſſion expires. , | x 
Lird STEWARD of the houſhold, is an officer to whom the ſtate 
of the king's houſe is committed ; to be ruled and guided at 
his diſcretion. See LorD and Hous Hol p. | 
He has authority over all officers and ſervants of the king's 
houſe, except thoſe of the chapel, chamber, and ſtable ; 
which are under the lord chamberlain, maſter of the horſe, 
and dean of the chapel. See CHAMBERLAIN, AW. 
STEWARD of @ ſhip, is he who receives all the victuals from 
the purſer; and is to ſee it well ſtowed in the hold: all 
things of that nature belonging to the ſhip's uſe, are in his 
cuſtody: he looks after the bread, and diſtributes out 
ſeveral meſſes of victuals in the ſhip. | 5 | 
He hath an apartment for himſelf in the hold, which is called 
the feward*s rom.—See Tab. Ship. fig. 2. lit. V. 5 
STIGMATA, ETIFMATA, in natural hiſtory, denotes points, 
or ſpecks uſually ſeen on the ſides of the bellies of inſects ; 
particularly the ſphondylium, where they are very apparent, 
See INSECT. | 
They are nothing but the extremities of certain veſſels ter- 
minating in the ſides at each nodus or inciſure, and ſerving 
them for lungs. __ etl 
STIGMATA, in antiquity, certain marks impreſſed on the 
left ſhoulder of the ſoldiers, when liſted. See MARE. 
STIGMATA, were alſo a kind of notes, or abbreviations ; 
conſiſting only of points, diſpoſed various ways, as in trian- 
gles, ſquares, croſſes, &c. See ABBREVIATION and NoTE. 
STIGMATA, is allo a term introduced by the Franciſcans, to 
expreſs the marks, or prints of our Saviour's wounds, im- 
preſſed by him on the body of their ſeraphic father, St. Francis. 
It was one morning, about the feaſt of the Exaltation, in the 
year 1224, that St. Francis, being at prayers on mount Al- 
vernus, whither he had retired to paſs the Micbaelmas Lent ; 
ſaw a ſeraph with ſix burning wings, in other reſpects like a 
man; with his hands and his feet ſtretched upon à croſs. 
With two of the wings he covered his body, two wete raiſed 
over his head, and with two he flew ſwiftly down. Five 
rays proceeded from the five wounds of the perſon crucified, 
and were directed to the correſpondent five parts of the body 
of the ſaint. | | | 
Upon the viſion's diſappearing, he ſaw the marks of the 
nails, &c, on his own hands and feet; the ſame as he had 
ſeen them in the image of the crucifix. His hands and feet 
were found pierced with nails in the middle ; the heads of 
the nails were plainly ſeen within the fleſh on one ſide, and 
the points clenched on the other. On his right ſide appeared 
a red ſcar, as from the wound of a ſpear, which frequently 
run with blood, and ſtained his gown, &c. ue 
The good man, we are told, took a world of pains to hide 
the ſiigmata ; but thoſe of his hands and feet were ſeen in 
is life-time, maugre all his endeavours, by ſeveral of the 
brotherhood, who affirmed it upon oath, and by ſome cardi- 
nals, ſays St. Bonaventure, wha atteſted the miracle-both by 
word and' writing, and expreſſed it in the hymns, anthems, 
c. compoſed in honour of St. Francis. | 


ſtaff, and with it, his com- 


his ſtewardſhip, he bears a white ſtaff in his hand; and the | 


the 
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After his death, they were ſeen by fifty of his religious, as 

well as by St. Clara and her nuns, and an infinite number of 

fſeculars; many of whom felt them with their hands, to be 
the more certain. | 
A ſolemn feaſt was hereupon appointed to be annually cele- 
brated, in memory of the miracle, called the fca/? of the 
ſtigmata of St. Francis; and a peculiar maſs or office com- 
poſed for the ſame, 
An archi-confraternity was erected on the ſame occaſion, by 
Frid. Pizzi, a Roman chirurgeon, in the year 1594. 

STIBIUM, £ET1BI, or ETIMMI, an ancient name for anti- 
mony, now ſeldom uſed, See AN TIMONx. 

STILE and ST1ILUs. See the article STYLE. 

STILES, in carpentry, denote the upright pieces which go 
from the bottom to the top in any wainſcot, or the like. 
STILLATITIOUS ails, are: ſuch as are procured by diſtil- 
lation, —in oppoſition to thoſe got by infuſion, expreſſion, 

Sc. See OIL and DisTILLATION. | „ 

STILLYARD, STILYARD, or STEELYARD, in com- 
merce.—7 he company of the STILLYARD was a communi- 
ty, or corporation of foreign merchants, eſtabliſhed at Lon- 
don; thus called, from the place where they had their reſi- 
dence, called the Stillhhard, near the bridge, which was af- 
ſigned them by act of parliament; and which, in ſome re- 
cords, is called Guildhalda Teutonicorum; being, as ſome 
write, a broad place, or yard, where much ſteel had uſed to 
be ſold. | | 
This company was created in the year 1215, under Hen. III. 
in favour of the free cities of Germany, who had been aſſiſ- 
tant to him in his wars againſt France. See COMMERCE. 
It had rendered itſelf miſtreſs of all the Engliſh manufacto- 

ries, particularly thoſe of cloth ; which it was allowed not 
only to ſell throughout the kingdom, but alſo to tranſport 
abroad, See WooLENn. = 
The prejudice theſe privileges did, by which the company 
frequently abuſed the nation, occaſioned its being broke, by 
ſentence of the judges, under Edward IV. But it redeemed 
its rights, and laſted to the year 1552, when it was ſuppreſted 
by Edward VI. See Hanss. 

STIMULATING, STIMULANS, a property in angular 
or ſharp bodies, whereby they vellicate, and cauſe vibrations 
and inflections of the fibres of the nerves, and a greater de- 
rivation of nervous fluid into the part affected. 

Stimulants produce pain, heat, redneſs, &c.—They may be 
reduced to violent penetrating depilatories, gentle ſinapiſms, 
veſicatories, and cauſtics, See SINAPISM, VESICATO- 
"IV, We: -: 8 | 
STING, aculeus, an apparatus in the body of certain inſects, 
in form of a little ſpear; ſerving them as a weapon of of- 
fence. See INxSEC T, ARMs, Cc. . 
The /ting of a bee, or waſp, is a curious piece of mecha- 
niſm: it conſiſts of a hollow tube, at the root whereof is a 
bag full of ſharp, penetrating juice, which, in ſtinging, is 
injected into the fleſh through the tube. 
Within the tube, Mr. Derham has obſerved, there lie two 
ſmall ſharp-bearded ſpears: in the ſting of a waſp, he told 
eight beards on the ſide of each ſpear, ſomewhat like the 
beards of fiſh-hooks. See Tab. Nat. Hiſt. fe. 29 & 30. 
One of theſe ſpears in the ſting, or ſheath, lies with its point 
a little before the other ; to be ready, as ſhould ſeem, to be 
firſt darted into the fleſh: which once fixed, by means of 
its foremoſt beard, the other then ſtrikes in too; and ſo they 
alternately pierce deeper and deeper, their beards taking more 
and more hold in the fleſh : after which, the ſheath or ſting 
follows, to convey the poiſon into the wound; which, that 
it may pierce the better, is drawn into a point, with a ſmall 
ſlit below that point, for the two ſpears to come out at. 
By means of theſe beards. it is, that the animal is forced to 

leave its ſting behind it, when diſturbed, before it can have 
time to withdraw the ſpears into their ſcabbard. | 
STINK, or STENCH, a diſagreeable ſmell exhaling from a 
corrupted, or other body; and which is prejudicial to the 
noſe and brain. See SMELL.. | 
A flinking breath is uſually the reſult either of diſeaſed lungs, 
or of ſcorbutic gums, &c. See Fœrox. 
A flinking noſe, fœtor naris, is the reſult of a deep ulcer 
within the noſe, whence ariſe fœtid ſcabs, &c.—Its cauſe, 
according to Galen, is a ſharp, putrid humour falling from 
the brain, on the proceſſus mamillares.— This is reckoned 
by the civilians, one of the legal cauſes of annulling mar- 
rige. | 

STIPEND, STiPENDIUM, among the Romans, ſignified 

the ſame with tribute; and hence ffipendiarii were the ſame 

with tributarii. See TRIBUTE. 

STIPITE, Nativi de STipiTE, See NATIVI. 

STIPULATION, in the civil law, the act of ſtipulating; 

that is, of treating, and concluding terms, and conditions 

to be inſerted in a contract. See TREATY and ConTRACT. 

Stipulations were anciently performed at Rome, with abun- 

dance of ceremonies; the firſt whereof was, that one party 

ſhould interrogate, and the other anſwer, to give his conſent 


and oblige himſelf, ' © 
By the ancient Roman law, no body could fipzlate, but for 
| himſelf; but as the tabelliones were public ſervants, they 
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were allowed to ftipulate for their maſters; and the notaries 
ſucceeding the tabelliones have inherited the ſame privilege. 
—The /t1pulation had its origin in the lex aquilia, and ano- 
ther law of the emperor Arcadius. 
The word is formed from the Latin, ſtipula, a ſtraw ; be- 
cauſe, in making a fale, a ſtraw was given the purchaſer, 
in ſign of a real delivery. Which cuſtom is ſtill retained in 
tome parts of France, particularly at Verdun. The cuſtom 
always has been on this occaſion, for the two parties to break 
a ſtraw between them, and each take his moiety ; which they 
afterwards joined again, to recognize their promiſe. 

STIRROP, or STIRRUP, a reſt or ſupport for the horſe- 
man's foot ; ſerving to keep him firm in his ſeat, and enable 
him to mount. See SADDLE, c 
'The great art of a cavalier in the ancient tournaments, was 
to make his antagoniſt loſe his firrop, that is, flip the foot 
out of it. 

For combating, it is a rule to have the right foot AHirrop 
ſomewhat ſhorter than the other. | 

Stirrops are allowed a modern invention: Menage obſerves, 
that St. Jerom is the firſt author who mentions them.— 
Matthiolus relates, that the Turks have a knack of poiſon- 
ing their Airrops, with ſo ſubtile and penetrating a. poiſon, 
that it makes its way through the boots, and kills the rider. 
F. le Comte tells us, that the Tartars ride croſs-legged, and 
with their Hirrops exceedingly ſhort. 

STOCK, in gardening, &c. the ſtem or trunk of a tree. See 
STEM, | 

Fir STOCKS of fruit trees; the beſt to graft on, are thoſe raiſed 
of kernels of wildings, and crabs of the moſt thriving trees. 
Though the fruit always take after the graft ; yet the flock 
has ſome influence. A wild /ec+ is always found to enliven 
a dull apple. See ENGRAFTING, 

To have a quantity of „lachs to graft on; old trees are to be 
cut down within two inches of the ground, which will cauſe 
a multitude of ſuckers to riſe from the roots, When theſe 
are riſen half a yard, they are to be covered up with good 
earth a foot thick, and as ſoon as they have put forth roots, 
in winter, are to be conveyed into the nurſery, where, in a 
year or two, they will be ready to graft. Cherry /ocks, 
plumb /tocks,, and pear ffocks, may be thus raiſed from ſuck- 

ers, as well as from ſtones or ſeeds ; but thoſe raiſed this lat- 
ter way are preferred. See FRU1T-tree, &c. 

Brokers STOCK, BROKER. 

Capital Sr ock, (See the articless CAPITAL. 

Pen Srocx, I: 5 PEN flock. 

STOCK FISH, or Srock Fisch, in commerce, a kind of 

dried, ſalted fiſn; of a greyiſh aſh -· colour, only the belly 
ſomewhat whiter, See FisH. 
The commerce of ftockfiſh is very conſiderable in Holland, 
both from the great conſumption thereof in the country, 
and from their victualling their veſſels therewith. It is ſaid 
to take its name from being as hard as a ſtock, or from its 
needing to be beaten with a ſtick, to fit it for eating, See 
FISHERY. | 

STOCEING;, that part of the cloathing of the leg and foot, 
which immediately covers their nudity, and ſkreens them 
from the rigor of the cold. See SHOE, 

Anciently, the only Hochings in uſe, were made of cloth, or 
milled ſtuffs ſewed together; but ſince the invention of knit- 
ting and weaving /ockings of ſilk, wool, cotton, thread, &c. 
the uſe of cloth /fockings is quite out of doors. 

The modern /tackings, whether wove or knit, are a kind of 
plexus's formed of an infinite number of little knots, called 
ſtitches, loops, or meſhes, intermingled in one another. 

Knit STOCKINGS are wrought with needles made of poliſhed 
iron, or braſs wire, which interweave the threads, and form 
the maſhes the flocking conſiſts of. 

This operation is called &n:ttmmg ; the invention whereof it 


were difficult to fix preciſely ; though it is commonly attri- | 


buted to the Scots, on this ground, that the firſt works of 

this kind came from thence.—It is added, that it was on 
this account, that the company of ſtocting knitters eſtabliſhed 
at Paris 1527, took for their patron St. Fiacre; who is ſaid 
to have been the ſon of a king of Scotland. 

Moven STOCKINGS are ordinarily very fine: they are manu- 
factured on a frame or machine made of poliſhed iron; the 
ſtructure whereof is exceedingly ingenious, but withal ex- 
ceedingly complex, ſo that it were very difficult to deſcribe 
it well, by reaſon of the diverſity and number of its parts; 
nor is it even conceived, without a deal of difficulty, when 
working before the face. 

The Engliſh and French have greatly conteſted the honour 
of the inventien of the /focking loom; but the matter of fact, 
waving all national prejudices, ſeems to be this, that it was 
a Frenchman firſt invented this uſeful and ſurprizing ma- 
chine; who, finding ſome difficulties in procuring an exclu- 
ſive privilege, which he required, to ſettle himſelf at Paris, 
went over into England, where his machine was admired, 
and the workman rewarded according to his merit. 

The invention thus imparted to the Engliſn, they became 
ſo jealous hereof, that for a long time it was forbid, under 
pain of death, to carry any of the machines out of the iſland, 
or communicate a model thereof to foreigners, -But, as it 
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was a Frenchman firſt inriched our nation ane 
Frenchman firſt carried it abroad ; wy opt it, 
effort of memory and imagination, made a Joo. 0rdinaty 
on the idea he bad formed thereof, in a voy 1 at Paris, 
England. This loom, firſt ſet up in the _ © Made to 
ſerved for the model of all thoſe ſince made in F 1056, has 
land, &c. in France, Hol. 
Fulling of STOCKINGs. See the article FuLLting 
STOCKS, in ſhip carpentry, a frame of timber 
poſts, made a- ſhore, to build pinnaces, ketches 8 Breat 
ſuch ſmall craft, and ſometimes ſmall frigates , and 
2 and VESSEL, upon. Yee 
ence we ſay, a ſhip is on the ſticks, whe 1 
Ara fate See the article Fae, n ſhe is building, 
[CISM, the doctrines and opinions of , | 
81016 oicks, See S Tol c Es. 5 n followers, 
ICKS, a fect of ancient philoſophers 
Zeno; thus called from the ee — of 
Zeno uſed to teach under a portico, or piazza. he" 
4 N and PHILOSOPHY. | Fox- 
The author of this ſect, Zeno, was of Cittiu . 
Cyprus, inhabited by a colony of Phœnicians . 1 5 * 
ſuppoſed to have borrowed many of his dogmata Pas Fa 
Phcenician philoſophy, which many learned men mai e 
was, itſelf, borrowed from the Jewiſh: though it "Tg 
allowed, there appear as many things in the fich philoſo iy 
1 from Plato's and Socrates's ſchool, as from FA I 
Zeno making a trading voyage from Cittiu 
richly freighted with Wes Sigh was A 
far from port; upon which, we are told, conſulting the bony 
cle how he ſhould beſt ſpend the reſt of his life, he Was 4 
ſwered, £8 Cuy4pwTiCorTo TG VEKpoOrgy by becoming of the ſame : : 
lour with the dead: upon which he applied himſelf to 5 
ſtudy of the ancient philoſophers; and became a hearer gf 
Crates the Cynic. —But Laertius tells us, he had too much 
natural modeſty to give into the Cynic impudence, 
From Crates, he had recourſe to Xenocrates, then to Pole. 
mon; and at length began to think of inſtituting a new ſect 
To this purpoſe, a goa, portico, called from the pictures o& 
Polignotus therein, the painted portico, was pitched on 
Here, uſing to walk and philoſophize ; he was ſoon attended 
by a great number of diſciples, hence called Eruw, Hag. 
He became exceedingly reverenced at Athens, for the probity 
and ſeverity of his life and manners, and the conſiſtency 
thereof with his doctrine ; inſomuch that the Athenians de- 
creed him, when living, a golden crown, and uſed in du- 
bious times to depoſite the keys of the city with him: and 
after his death, conſecrated an altar to him, | 
One of his chief followers was Cleanthes, who was ſucceed- 
ed by Chryſippus, and he by Diogenes Babylonius, Antipa- 
ter, Panztius, and Poſſidonius among the Greeks; and by 
Cato, Varro, Cicero, Seneca, the emperor Antoninus, &:, 
among the Romans; and by Pantenus, and Clemens Alex- 
andrinus, among the Chriſtians, | 
The Stoicks cultivated logics, phyſics, metaphyſics, &c. but 
chiefly ethics, —The principal of their dogmata of the for- 
mer kinds, are as follows, 
That there are certain «4Teanþ«}, comprehen/ions, (which 
others call «ova: evynu, common notices, Or innate ideas, or 
principles, and Cicero, inchoate intelligentiæ, beginnings of 
underftanding) naturally found in the mind: that God is the 
| ſeminal cauſe of the univerſe: that the world is an animal; 
which opinion the Stoicks maintained in common with the 
Platoniſts, by reaſon of God's inhabiting and informing 
every part thereof, in quality of an anima mundi. See Avi 
MA.—T hat nature is an artificial fire, tending to genera 
tion: and, that the world is to be deſtroyed at laſt by a con- 
flagration. See CONFLAGRATION. ; 
For the morality of the Stoicks, it was couched much in pa. 
radoxes : as, that a wiſe man is void of all paſſion or pertul- 
bation of mind: that pain is no real evil; but that a vil 
man is happy in the midf of the ſevereſt torture: that a vil 
man is always the ſame, and always joyful : that none but 2 
wiſe man is free; all others are ſlaves : that none but 2 Wit 
man is rich: that none but a wiſe man ought to be ci 
a king, magiſtrate, poet, or philoſopher : that all wiſe men 
are great: that all things are a wiſe man's, who 15 m— 
with himſelf : that wiſe men are the only friends, ut 
only lovers: that nothing ever happens to 2 wiſe man 
yond expectation : that all virtues are inviolably _ b 
together: that all good things are equal, and equa An. 
be deſired; and that goodneſs admits of no increaſe or 
nution. dif ted 4- 
Whether virtue might be Joſt or no, was botly e 5 
mong them? Chryſippus held it might, by drunkenn 5 the 
atrabilis; Cleanthes, that it —— by reaſon | 
firmneſs of the «araaus:;, comprehenſions. 
They owned but one God; Show, however, they on o 
g ter &c. by Whlc 1 
various names, as Mind, Fate, Jupiter, ind rel 
did not mean various things; but various power 0-4 unde! 
efines to be à 07 


tions of the ſame things. Providence, they exp 
ſeries or compoſition of things mutually following each 


the name of Fate, which Chry ſippus d 


by immutable nexus or tie, fixed from all eternity. 
Pally, they held, that the human ſoul ſurvived the body. 

$ TE, Cc. . 

75 1 4, STOLA, a ſacerdotal ornanient, wore by the 
: Romiſh pariſh prieſts over the ſurplice, as a mark of ſupe- 
riority in their reſpective churches. | 
* The word is Greek, gan, ſignifying a long robe, or veſt- 


t. | 
T: te fon is worn by other prieſts over the alb, at celebrating 


o maſs; in which caſe, it goes a-croſs the ſtomach : and 
by geacons over the left ſhoulder, ſcarf-wiſe. 
The ſtela is a broad ſwath, or flip of cloth or ſtuff, hang- 
ing from the neck to the feet, with three croſſes thereon, — 
The biſhops anciently pretended, that the pariſh prieſts were 
never to appear before them, but in their /zoles. In Flanders 
and Italy, they always preach in ſtoles. It is ſuppoſed to be 
a repreſentation of the borders of the long robe worn by 
the Jewiſh high prieſts. 

The /tola of the ancient Romans, &c. was very different 
from that now in uſe : the former was a kind of robe fitter 
ſor women than men ; though it was held a robe of honour 
among all nations, Kings themſelves ſometimes uſed it, and 
ſometimes beſtowed it as a reward of virtue. ; 3 
Crum of the STOLE, the eldeſt gentleman of his majeſty's 
bed-chamber; whoſe office and honour it is, to preſent and 
put on his majeſty's firſt garment or ſhirt every morn- 
ing; and to order the things in the chamber. See BED- 
chamber. ; . 5 
Order of the STOLE, an order of knights inſtituted by the kings 
of Arragon ; though as to the particular author, or time of 
the inſtitution, we are in the dark, The firſt time we hear 
of it, is under Alphonſus V. who mounted the throne in 
1416. Juſtiniani takes it to have been inſtituted about the 
year 1332. N 

Order of the golden S ro! E, a military order at Venice; thus 
called from a golden Hole which the knights wear over the 
leſt ſhoulder, reaching to the knee, both before and behind, 
a palm and a half broad. None are raiſed to this order but 
the patricians or noble Venetians. Juſtiniani obſerves, that 
the time of the inſtitution of this order is unknown. 
STOMACH, ETOMAXOEFE, ventriculus, in anatomy, a hol- 
low, membranous, organical part of an animal, deſtined to 
receive the food after deglutition, and convert it into chyle. 
—See Tab. Anat. (Splanch.) fig. 2. lit. d. d. h. See allo 
Foop, DiGEST ION, CHYLE, &c, 

Its form is longiſh, compared by ſome to a gourd, by 
others to a bag-pipe. It is ſituate in the epigaſtrium, de- 
clining a little further to the left than the right, Its up- 
per part 1s connected to the diaphragm, the bottom to 
the cawl; the right ſide to the duodenum, and the left to 
the ſpleen. 


perly called 5ozax@-, from gaz, mouth; and alſo «ape : 
this is joined to the oeſophagus, of which it ſeems to be only 
a continuation. —ÞBy this orifice, the aliments enter the ſto- 
mach; where being digeſted, they aſcend obliquely to the 
pylorus, or right orifice, which is united to the firſt of the 


OESOPHA GUS, and PYLORUS. | 

The /omach conſiſts of four membranes or coats: the firſt 
and inmoſt is formed of ſhort fibres, which ſtand perpen- 
dicularly upon the fibres of the next coat, and are to be ſeen 
plainly towards the pylorus: when the ſlomach is diſtended 
with meat, theſe fibres become thick and ſhort, Whilſt they 
endeavour to reſtore themſelves by their natural elaſticity, 
they contract the cavity of the ſomach for the attrition and 
expulſion of the aliments.— This coat is much larger than 
tne reſt, being full of plaits and wrinkles, and chiefly about 
the pylorus: theſe plaits retard the chyle, that it runs not 
out of the /omach before it be ſufficiently digeſted. —In this 
coat, there are alſo a great number of ſmall glands which ſe- 
parate a liquor, which beſmears all the cavity of the fomach, 
and helps the concoction of the aliments; for which reaſon 
this coat is called the tunica glanduloſa;—See Tab. Anat, 
(Splanch.) fig. 2. lit. i. 

The ſecond is much finer and thinner ; it is altogether ner- 
vous; is of an exquiſite ſenſe, and is called nerveſa. See 
Tab. Anat. (Splanch.) fig. 2. lit. k. 


= The third is muſcular, being made of ſtreight and circular 
8 fibres: the ſtreight run upon the upper part of the flomach, 
* between its ſuperior and inferior orifices; and the circular 


run obliquely from the upper part of the ſtomach to the bot- 
lly 0 tom. Of theſe, the 23 eee the right 
ſide, and the outermoſt towards the left; ſo that by their 
action, both ends of the flomach are drawn, towards its mid- 
dle, and the whole is equally contracted : by their contrac- 
den and continual motion, the attrition and digeſtion of the 
aliments is in great meaſure performed. 
he fourth tunic is common; it comes from the peritonæum. 
The ſtomach ſends veins to the porta, and branches to the 
gaſtrepiploica, accompanied with others of the cœliac; all 
ang immediately under the fourth coat. 


33 pair of nerves gives two conſiderable branches to 
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It has two otifices, one at each end. The left orifice is pro- 


inteſtines.—See Tab, Anat. (Splanch.) fig. 2. lit. 6. See alſo 


n 


the ſtomach, which are ſpread much about the upper orifice ; 
by which it is rendered very ſenſible : whence allo proceed: 
the great ſympathy betwixt the ſtomach, head, and heart; 


on account whereof, Van Helmont thought, that the ſou! - 


had its ſeat in the upper orifice of the ſtomach. 

For the motion of the STOMACH; Dr, Pitt, in the Philo- 
phical Tranſactions, acquaints us, that in diſſecting a dog, 

he found the periſtaltic motion of the guts continued through 
the /tomach ; the pylorus, which is uſually found as high as 
the diaphragm, being, in every undulation, brought below 
the very bottom of the ſtomach ; ſo that he could manifeſtly 
obſerve a conſtriction in the middle of the ſtamach, at every 
motion downwards, paſſing it in fo as to be able to compret; 
whatever was contained in its cavity. "Theſe motions, he 
obſerves, were as regular as any he ever obſerved in the 
guts; and adds, that he has ſince obſerved the ſame in three 
others; whence one may ſafely enough conclude it holds of 
all. Sec PERISTALTIC, 
Hence, we eafily ſee the reaſon of the quick diſtribution of 
the nouriſhment ; the food being no ſooner opened by the 
drink and ſpittle, &c. than it has a free motion through the 
pylorus into the inteſtines, from this comprefſion in the 
middle of the ſtomach. See INTESTINES. 
Ruminating animals have four ſtamachs; yet it is obſerved 
that ſome of theſe, which have four in Europe, have only 
two in Africa, probably by reaſon the herbs in Africa are 
more nouriſhing, See RUMINANT, 
Birds that live ordinarily of ſeeds covered with a tough 
rind, have a kind of ſtomach, called the crop, or gizzard, 
conſiſting of four large muſcles without-{1de, and a hard 
callous membrane within, —Such as live on fleſh, as eagles, 
vultures, &c. have only one. See CARNIVOROUS, GR A- 
NIVOROUS, c. 

STOMACHIC, ETOMAXiKOs, a medicine that ſtrength- 
ens the ſtomach; and promotes the office of digeſtion. See 
STOMACH, and DIGESTI1oN. | 
Of this kind are wormwood, rhubard, mint, maſtic, aloes, 
pepper, cinnamon, and aromatic bitters: good wine is alto 
a ſtomachic. 

STOM ACHIC, in anatomy, is applied to the arteries, veins, 
&c. of the ſtomach ; called allo gaſtric. See GASTRIC. 
The ſtamachic veins terminate in the trunk of the vena porta, 
and the ſplenic vein, See VEIN.— The /ſtomachic arteries 
ariſe from the cceliac. See ARTER Y.— The ſtomachic nerves 
come from the eighth pair. See NERvE. 

STOoMAC HIC coronary, 3 CORONARY, 

STOMACHIC water, c | WATER. | 


STONE, in natural hiſtory, a hard, ſolid body, neithe 


malleable, fuſible by fire, nor ſoluble in water; formed by 
ſucceſſion of time, in the body of the earth. See Foss1L. 
For the origin and formation of STONEs, M. Tournefort, on his 
return from the eaſt, in the year 1702, propoſed to the 
royal academy, a new theory, 
On a curious ſurvey of the famous labyrinth of Crete, he 
obſerved, that ſeveral people had engraven their names in 
the living rock, whereof its walls are formed ; and, what 
was very extraordinary, the letters whereof they conſiſted, 
inſtead of being hollow, as they muſt have been at firſt (be- 
ing all cut with knife-points) were prominent, and ſtood out 
from the furface of the rock, like fo many baſſo- relievo's. 
See LABYRINTH. . 
This is a phænomenon no otherwiſe accountable for, than 
by ſuppoſing the cavities of the letters filled inſenſibly, with 
a matter iſſuing from out of the ſubſtance of the rock; and 
which even iſſued in greater abundance than was neceſſar 
for filling the cavity. Thus is the wound made by the knife 
healed up, much as the fracture of a broken bone is con- 
ſolidated by a callus, formed of the extravaſated nutritious 
juice, which riſes above the ſurface of the bone: and this 
reſemblance is the more juſt; as the matter of the letters 
was found whitiſh, and the rock itſelf greyiſh, | 
Something very like it is obſerved in the barks of trees, 
wherein letters have been cut with the knife; fo that the 
poet had reaſon to ſay, that the characters grew as the trees 
themſelves grew: creſcent illæ, creſcetis amores. 
M. Tournefort ſupports his opinion by ſimilar callus's appa- 
rently formed in ſeveral other ſtones, which had re-united 
after, by accident, they had been broken. 
From theſe obſervations, it follows, that there are ſtones 
which grow in the quarries, and of conſequence that are 
fed; that the ſame juice which nouriſhes them, ſerves to 
rejoin their parts when broken ; juſt as in the bones of 
animals, and the branches of trees, when kept up by 
bandages; and, in a word, that they vegetate. See VE- 
GETA TION, | 
There is, then, no room to doubt but that they are 
organized ; or that they draw their nutritious juice from 
the earth. This juice muſt be firſt filtrated and pre- 
pared in their ſurface; which may be here efteemed as 
a kind of bark; and hence it muſt be conveyed to all 
the other parts. 
It is highly probable, the juice which filled the cavities of 


the letters, was brought thither from the bottom of its roots ; 
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101 15 there any more difficulty in conceiving this, than in 
comprehending haw the ſap ſhould paſs from the roots of 
dur largeſt oaks, to the very extremities of their higheſt 
branches, | 

it muſt be owned, the heart of theſe trees is exceedingly 
nard; and yet thoſe of Braſil, called iron word, guaiacum, 
and cbony, are much harder. Coral is as hard in the fea as 
Cut of it; and ſea muſhrooms, Which every body allows to 
grow, are true /tones, and ſo, like the common /ones, are 
uſed in America to make lime of. 

None, we believe, ever doubted that ſhells grow by means 
of a nutritious juice; and yet this juice is conveyed along the 
narrow canals of theſe exceſſively hard bodies, as well as 
through thoſe of plants, which are much leſs hard. See 
SHELL. | 

Some /ones, then, muſt be allowed to vegetate and grow 
like plants: but this is not all; probably they are generated 
in the ſame manner; at leaſt there are abundance of /tones, 
whole generation is inconceivable, without ſuppoſing they 
come from a kind of ſeeds, wherein the organical parts of 
the ſtones are wrapped up in little; as thoſe of the largeſt 
plants are in their grains, 

The tones, called cornu Ammonis, lapis Fudaicus, aſtroites, 
thoſe of Bologna, and Florence, the ſeveral kinds of pyrites, 
ſea muſhrooms, cryſtals of the rock, and an infinity of other 
Nones, ſuppoſe their ſeveral ſeeds 3 as much as muſhrooms, 
truffles, and various kinds of moſſes, whoſe ſeeds were never 
yet diſcovered. See MusHROOM, CRYSTAL, CORAL, 
Tc. | | 

How ſhould the cornu Ammonis, which is conſtantly in fi- 
gure of a volute, be formed without a ſeed, containing that 
lame ſtructure in little? who moulded it fo artfully ? and 
where are the moulds? Far from this, theſe kinds of /ones 
are found in the earth, like common flints. Nor were ei— 
ther moulds, or any thing like them, ever diſcovered. See 
CORNU Ammonts, 

AL. Tournefort examines the ſeveral kinds of „ones above- 
mentioned, and finds them under the ſame neceſſity of ſeed. 
Again, that immenſe quantity of flints, wherewith the Crau 
of Arles is covered, is a ſtrong argument in behalt of this 
theory. 

Ihe country there, for twenty miles round, is full of round- 
iſh flints; which are ſtill found in equal abundance, to what- 
ever depth you dig. M. Peireſc, who firſt propoſed the ge- 
neration of „ones by means of ſeeds (though he took the 
word ſeed in a very different ſenſe from M. Tournefort) firſt 
brought this extraordinary campagne as a proof thereof. In 
effect, how could ſo many ſimilar flints be formed? There 
is no ſaying they are coeval with the world, without aſſert- 
ing at the ſame time, that all the /ones in the earth were 
produced at once; which were to go directly contrary to the 
obſervations above- mentioned. | 

Among the ſeeds of ones, M. Tournefort obſerves, there are 
ſome, which do not only grow ſoft by the juices of the earth, 
but even become liquid. Theſe, then, if they penetrate the 
pores of certain bodies, grow hard, petrify, and aſſume the 
figure or impreſſion of the body: thus what we call pe/7inites, 
conchites, mytulites, oftracites, nautilites, echinites, &c, are 
real /zones, the liquid ſeeds whereof have inſinuated into the 
cavities of the ſhells called pecten, concha, mytulus, oflrea, nau- 
tilus, echinus. | 

On the contrary, if thoſe liquid ſeeds fall on flints, on ſhells, 
tand, Sc. they incloſe thoſe ſeveral bodies, and fixing be- 
tween them, form a kind of cement, which yet grows like 
other Honcs. It is highly probable that ſuch rocks as are 
only an aſſemblage of maſticated flints, have been formed by 
a number of theſe liquid feeds; in like manner as the quarries 
full of ſhells : unleſs the rocks have envelloped theſe bodies 
in their growth. 

He adds, that there are ſeeds of real ones incloſed in the 
ipawn of certain ſhell-fiſh ; as well as that hard ſolid matter 
deſtined to the forming their ſhells, 


There is a particular kind of ſhell-fiſh, called pholas, which 


is never found any where but in the cavities of flints, which 
are always found exactly fitted to receive them. Now, it is 
highly improbable the h{h ſhould come and dig ſuch a nitch 
to ſpawn in; it is much more likely, the „tones they are found 


incloſed in, were at firſt ſoft; and that the matter they are 


formed of, was originally found in the ſpawn, in like man- 
ner as the matter which forms the egg-ſhell, is really found 
in the ſeed thereof, 

From the whole, he concludes, that the ſeed of /tones, and 
even of metals, is a kind of duſt which probably falls from 
them while they are alive, z. e. while they continue to vege- 
tate as above. This duſt may be compared to the ſeeds of 
ſeveral plants, as thoſe of ferns, capillaries, moſſes, truffles, 
Sc. which no microſcope ever yet diſcovered ; though their 
exiſtence is not at all to be doubted. See SEED. 

Probably, flints and pebbles are among /ones, what truffles 
are among plants: nor is this opinion new; Pliny aſſures 
us, that Theophraſtus and Mutianus believed, that „ones 
produced /tones.: and Gregory Nazianzen adds, that there 
were authors who even believed that „ones made love, 


STO 
Fei xa eYvxoree yapOr unt Frojpog epur oy, Wy 
M. Geoffroy accounts for the origin LINE de Virgin | 
in a different manner. — He lays it down as Were de. 8 
all //ones, without exception, have been fai Principle, that 
ſoft paſte, now dried and hardened : wit, * at leaſt 3 
wherein are found foreign bodies ; witne, » the /tore 
ones, &c. N 3, allo, figures 
On this principle, he examines the format: 
kinds of „tones; and ſhews, that eee ee the Ufferent 
the ſame, independent of all ſalts, ſulphurs i, ſuffices ſor 
tallic particles contained in flints, give them th ;- be me: 
but theſe are only accidents : for proof of wh colour 
ſtances the ſapphires and emeralds of Auvergne ich, he in. 
all their colour by a moderate fire conſuming th hich loſe 
parts; but without any damage to their tran ies metallic 
being hereby rendered mere cryſtals, tonne, they 
To view rock cryſtal, indeed, one would not take 
earth; and yet earth it muſt be, not water conge 27 it for 
ancients imagined. See CRYSTAL. Sealech zs the 
M. Geoffroy conceives two kinds of primiti . 
the ee of the firſt kind, Tra erer 8 
thin lamellæ, equal to each other, or nearly ſo. 9 y fine, 
theſe meet together, from any cauſe whatever, in i 2 
quantity; the regularity and equality of their f in 3 
mines them to range themſelves equally and 1 or (ter. 
thus to form a homogeneous compound, which 18 _ LE 
from the immediate contact of the parts; and Ba _ 
parent, by reafon of their regular diſpoſition, wick wo. 
a free paſſage to the rays of light every way: and t on 
cryſtal. See CRYSTAL. : 12 0 
The parts of the ſecond kind have all forts of irreoy!; f 
gures; and mult accordingly form aſſemblages that aje i 
opaker and leſs hard. Now cryftal is formed wholly of = 
of the firſt kind; and all other /?cnes of a itn of the 
two kinds of parts together: this mixture is abſolutely n : 
ceſſary, in order to unite and bind together the part x tha 
ſecond kind, and give them a hardneſs and Ae ng 
without which they would only make a fand or "ry 
Water, now appears the fitteſt vehicle, to carry the part: of 
the firſt kind. This is ſeen from ſeveral petrifying forin 2 
which incruſtate the pipes through which their waters S 
conveyed, or eyen folid bodies laid in them for ſome time 
The water does not diſſolve thoſe earthy parts; it only keeps 
wo in fuſion, as it does the juices wherewith plants are 
fed. 
This water, thus charged with earthy particles of the fir 
kind, M. Geoffroy calls the /toney, or cry/talline juice, where- 
of thoſe bodies are primarily formed, | 

STONES are of various kinds, with regard to the places they 
are produced in: the moſt ordinary are under ground; o- 
thers in the bodies of men, and other animals; others ſeem 
to be generated by the fea, as pumice, c. and others, the 
effect of a petrifying virtue in certain waters. See PETRE- 
FACTION, &c. Of theſe, ſome ſerve {imply for magnifi- 
cence, and ornament ; as all thoſe called, 

Precious STONES; which make the commerce of lapidaries 

and jewellers. See PREC1OUsS ſlane, and GEM, 
Others, much uſcfuller, if one might credit all the virtues 
attributed to them, are uſed in medicine; ſuch as bezoards, 
Jews /tone, eagles ſtenc, &c. See BEZOARD, /ETITES, 
JuDAicus, &c. | 
Others, again, are uſed in painting; either to prepare co- 
lours from, by calcining and grinding them, or to be uſed - 
crayons or pencils for deſigning : of which number are te 
Armenian /tene, black lead, ruddle, Sc. See ARMENT 
AN, RuDDLE, &c. 
Laſtly, much the greateſt quantity, and thoſe too of the mol 
immediate and common uſe, are thoſe employed in building; 
ſuch as free ſtone, marble, lime ſtone, fire ſtone, &c. S 
MaRBLE, &c. 

For Free STONE, that dug in the peninſula of Portland, and 
thence called Portland lone, is much uſed ; being ſofter and 
whiter than Purbec ſtone, and is commonly raiſcd out of tie 
quarries in bigger blocks than that. 
Some alſo call Ryegate, or fire ſtone, free ſtane. cc FIRE, 
Mr. Boyle obſerves, that a competent knowledge of the . 
ture of the ſap or juice found in /fones uſed in building, 150 
the laſt importance; the ſame fone dug out of the fame quit 
ry at one ſeaſon, being found to moulder away in © a 
winters, which dug at another ſeaſon, will brave the a 
ther for many ages: and there are others, which, rg 
dug at the proper ſeaſon, yet make but ruinous building, 
uſed at an improper ſeaſon. e fs 
The fame author adds, that as there are ſome ſorts of / 
which will decay in a few years, there are others 1 a 
have attained their full hardneſs in thirty or forty years 
even much more. See PoORPHYRY. | 10 

STONES are divided by biſhop Wilkins into vulgar, u 

riced, and precious. th 

I, e ee or ſuch as are of little price, are filing 
able by their different magnitudes, uſes, and conment 
the 


Great! Coſting 


ST o 


rGreater magnitudes of ſtane, uſed either about 
Buildings, whether of 
Walls; chiefly being of a 3 
/ ſofter conſiſtence, whether natural or factitious, 
: 3 free ſtone, 
brick. 
| harder conſiſtence; not eaſily yielding to the tool of 
the workman, growing either in 
| great maſles, | 
2 Yaoz. | 
3 hn." ; Whether ſuch as are for their figure, 
7 (more knobbed, and uncqual ; uſed for the ſtriking of 
| fire, either the more common, which is leſs heavy ; 
or le common, which is more heavy, as having 
| 4 ſomething in it of a metalline mixture, 
5 flint, | 
3 marcaſite, fire ſtone. 
more round and even, 


4 pebble, thunderbolt. 


[+ 


natural, or factitious, 
þ fate, 
5 2 tile. 
Metals, either for the 
ſharpening, or trying of them, 
whet ſtone, 
touch ſtone. = 8 
poliſhing, or cutting of them; being either of a more 
tpongy and ſoft, or of a more hard conſiſtence, 
| , 1 pumice, 
emery. 
{ffer magnitudes, either more, leſs, or minute 
g 3 ſand, 
gravel, 
2. Middle priced STONES, are either of a 
"{nining politure, or capable of it; whether of a 
"\\mple white colour, and more ſoft conſiſtence, 
1. alabaſter. 


marble, porphyry, 
2 
agat. | 
ſpotted with fed, upon a greeniſh colour, or with ſpots of 


ſometimes white, ſometimes black or green, and ſome- 
gold colour upon blue, 
5 Jaſpis, Heliotrope, 


times variegated with veins, growing in greater or leſſer 
| 
4 
j 
j 3 2 lazinl, azure ſtone. 


maſſes, 
'1 Tranſparency, either 
brittle ; whether natural or factitious, 
cryſtal, x 
glaſs. 
fiffile into flakes, either greater or leſſer, 
| ſelenite, Muſcovia glaſs, i/ing glaſi, ſpar, 
talc. 


laad ſtone, 

| cadmia calaminaris. 
Incombuſtible nature, 
7 amianius, asbeſtus. 

Strange original; not being properly minerals, though uſually 
reckoned amongſt them; but either a ſubmarine plant, 
or ſuppoſed to proceed from a liquid bitumen, 

g coral, coralline, 

HR amber. 8 

3. Precicus STONES 3 which fee under the article PRE C1ous 


ſtone, 


Bolmian STONE, , )) BOLON IAN. 
Calamine STONE, , | CALAMINARIS. 
Eagles STONE, AETITES. 
Emery STONE, | EMERY. 
Fire STON E, FIRE. 
Horſham ST ON E, | HORSHAM. 
feaviſh STONE, Jupaicus. 
| lifernal STONE, > oce the articles 4 LAP1s infernalis. 
Lint STONE, | „I Lime ſtone. 
Philoſophers STONE, | | PHILOSOPHERS. 
Pumice STONE, PUMICE. 
Rill-rich STONEs, | | RoL L. 
Sanguine STONE, SANGUINE. 
Touch STONE, Tovucn. 
let STONE, Wu tone. 


STone alſo denotes A certain quantity, or weight of ſome 

commodities, See WEIGHT. 

A ſane of beef at London, is the quantity of eight pounds: 

in Herefordſhire, twelve pounds; in the North, ſixteen 

pounds.—A lane of glaſs is five pounds; of wax, eight 

pounds, 

A game of wool (according to the ſtatute of 11 Hen. VII.) 

15 do weigh fourteen pounds; yet in ſome places it is more, 

in others leſs ; as in Glouceſterſhire, fifteen pounds; in He- 

refordſhire, twelve pounds. 

2 horſe-courſers, a ſtone is the weight of fourteen 
8. 


Caſting in STONE. See the article CAST ING. 


Roof, or pavement, being of a laminated figure, either 


' 


S 1.0 


| Characters on STON Es, CHARACTERS, 
Engraving on STON Es, ENGRAVING. 
Face of a STONE, 8 '0l FA ck. 

Painting on STONE, ö 
Sculpture in STONE, SCULPTURE. 


STONE of ſcandal, SCANDAL. 
STONE, in medicine, is the denomination of a diſeaſe, called 
alſo calculus, and lithiaſis; and, occaſionally, the grave. 
See CALCULUs, GRAVEL, Ec, 
It conſiſts of a ſtoney concretion, formed either in the blad- 
der or kidneys; which prevents the diſcharge of urine, and 
occaſions violent pains. See BLADDER, and KIDN EVS. 
T he /tone, Etmuller fays, is not a diſeaſe, but the product of 
a diſeaſe : the diſeaſe, properly, is the /thiafis, or the diſpo- 
ſition of the kidneys and bladder to generate /ones, 
The fone is generated, according to ſome authors, of the 
earthy viſcid parts of the blood, hardened, in courſe of time, 
by the heat of the kidneys ; much after the manner as brick 
is baked in a kiln,—Dr. Quincy ſuppoſes it generated ot 
the harder parts of the urine, pent up by the ſtreightneſs ot 
the ducts, and brought into contact and coheſion. —Etmuller 
aſcribes the fone, ſometimes tothe ſtorfey and metallic par- 
ticles of our foods and drinks, which the reins, through 
weakneſs and relaxation thereof, cannot eject; but more 
_- uſually to the unequal ſtrength of the kidneys: whence 
it is that we ſce one kidney breeds /tones, the other re- 
maining ſound. | 
The /tone in the bladder, is firſt formed in the pelvis of the 
kidneys; whence falling into the bladder, it becomes aug- 
mented by new lamellz or coats. See PELVIs. 
The diagnoſtic ſigns of the „ene in the kidneys, are, 1% A 
fixed, obtuſe pain in the region of the loins, appearing like a 
weight loading the reins. As the one falls out of the pelvis 
into the ureter, the pain is exceedingly acute and racking, 
which holds till either the /one be got into the bladder, or 
returned again to the pelvis. 2“ An inflexibility of the ſpina 
dorſi, from the extenſion and compreſſion of the nerves, 
30 A ſtupor of the thigh and leg of that fide, from the con- 
tent of parts. 4? A retraction of the teſticle. 5 A very 
imall quantity of urine, either thin and limpid, or bloody. 
But as ſoon as the fone is got into the bladder, the urine 
becomes thick, turbid, blackiſh and in great quantity. 
The diagnoſtics of the /tone in the bladder, are a ſenſe of 
heavineſs in the perinæum and inguinal region, à perpetual 
and troubleſome deſire of making water, which is followed 
with a ſharp pain, principally in the glans of the penis, 
whence a prolapſus of the anus. But the ſureſt way of find- 
ing it, is by the touch, vz. by thruſting the finger or a ca- 
theter up the anus. | 
The cure of the ſtone, is either by a liquor that will diſſolve 
or break the concrete ſtone ; ſo as it may be evacuated piece- 
meal: which is called a lithonthriptic; or by enlarging the 
capacity of the veſſels; or by the operation of cutting, called 
lithotomy. 
We have yet no aſſured lithonthriptic known, how many 
ſoever may pretend to it; the moſt noted, are Daffey's 
elixir, Tipping's liquor, and Rogers's powder. See L1- 
THONTHRIPTIC. 
'The moſt uſual cure is by cutting ; the various manners 
whereof, ſee under LiTHoToMY.—In ſome deſperate caſes, 
the ſtone has been known to make itſelf a way through the 
ſpinal muſcles, 
Dr. Litter obſerves, that ſtones are found, not only in the 
bladder and kidneys, but alſo in the pituitary ducts, the 
brain, liver, lungs, ſtomach, inteſtines, and joints of the 
hands and feet; to which may be added, that in the Philo- 
ſephical Tranſactiaus, we have likewiſe accounts of ſtones in 
the pineal gland, the heart, gall-blaeder, &c. 
Stones are diſtinguiſhed into three kinds, white, red, and 
yellow ; which laſt are the moſt uſual. | 
Deckers recommends calcined egg-ſhells as excellent in all 
ſuppreſſions of urine; Hamilton, linſeed oil; and Mr. 
Boyle, the herb arſemart. | 
STONE-BLUE, a mineral preparation, properly called 
malt, See SMALT. | 
STONEHENGE, in antiquity, a famed pile or monument 
of huge ſtones on Saliſbury plain, fix miles diſtant from that 
city. It conſiſts of the remains of four ranks of rough ſtones, 
ranged one within another, ſome of them, eſpecially in the 
outermoſt and third rank, twenty feet high, and ſeven 
broad; ſuſtaining others, laid acroſs their heads, and faſtened 
by mortiſes: ſo that the whole muſt have anciently hung to- 
gether, > 
Antiquaries are divided, as to the origin, uſe, ſtructure, &c. 
of this wonderful fabric. Moſt of them take the ſtones to 
be artificial, and to have been made on the ſpot ; which 
ſeems the more probable, as we are pretty well aſſured the 
ancients had the art of making ſtones with ſand, and a ſtrong 
lime or cement; and as the ſtenes ſeem too big for land car- 
riage ; and yet are in a plain, which for ſome miles round 
ſcarce aftords any ſtones at all.—Inigo Jones, however, a 
better judge than moſt antiquaries, is poſitive that the ſtones 
are all natural ; and there is hardly any architect or natura- 


lift who examines the grain of them exactly, but will be of 
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his mind. —As to their unweildineſs, which is brought as an 
argument againſt their being portable, it is without founda- 
tion; they being merely but trifles compared to many other 
ſtmes which are known to have been thus carried. 

The legends give us various other accounts; ſome will have 
them brought miraculouſly by St, Patrick, from Ireland ; 
others, WC 

As to its uſc, ſome antiquaries take it to have been an ancient 
temple of the Druids * ; others, of the Romans, dedicated 
to Cœlus; in which they are confirmed by its having been 
open a-top. Others, reading the name, fone-hengift, main- 
tain it to have been a monument erected in memory of 
Hengiſt, the firſt general of the Saxons in England : others 
will have it a funeral monument, raiſed to that brave Ro- 
mano-Briton, Aurelius Ambroſius ; to which opinion, ſome 
circumſtances of his actions, the ſtill remaining Latin name 
of the place (Mons Ambroſii) and that very ancient Welſh 
proverb, Mal gwaith Emrys, Like the work of Ambroſe, 
give ſome countenance, 

* Antiquaries are now pretty well agreed, that it was a Britiſh 
temple ; and Dr. Langwith thinks it might eaſily be made 
probable, at leaſt, that-it was dedicated to the ſun and moon. 
V. Stukel. Szone-herge, a temple reſtored to the Britiſh Dru- 
ids.—Inigo Jones has given a fine ſcheme of the work, and 
ſtrives hard to perſuade the world, that it was Roman : but 
Dr. Langwith, who took his meaſures on the ſpot, aſſures us, 

he could by no means reconcile them with that ſcheme. 

STOOL, atvus, in medicine. A thing is faid to be voided 
by ſtaol, when it is diſcharged by the anus, or fundament. 
See ANUS. 

In the Philoſophical Tranſactions, we have inſtances of ſick 
perſons voiding factitious ſtones, balls, &c. by lool. See 
EXCREMENT. | 

Cuching STOOL, See the article CUCKING. 

STOOMING , wine, the putting bags of herbs, or other 
ingredients into it. See WINE, NODULE, SACCUL US, &c. 

STOOPING, in falconry, is when a hawk being upon her 
wings, at the height of her pitch, bends down violently to 
take the fowl. | 

STOPS, ; 8 PolIN rs. 

STOPPING, * Srammar. dee PUNCTUATION. 

Saturday S ro. See the article SATURDAY. 

S TOR AN, or Sr YR Ax, a reſinous, odoriferous gum, brought 
from Syria; whereof there are two, or three kinds: red ſlo- 
rax, florax calamita, and liquid ſtorax. 

Red or dry STOR Ax, called alſo Jews incenſe, is a gum or re- 
{11 oozing out at an inciſion made in the trunk and biggeſt 
branches of a tree, called /?orax, not unlike our quince tree. 
Its fruit is of the ſize of a filberd, and contains a white, oily 
kernel, of a ſmell perfectly like fforax. 

It muſt be choſen in a maſs, of a re.!diſh colour, ſoft and 


tat, and of an agreeable ſmell, bearing no reſemblance to | 


liquid /orax.— That in cakes, in balls, &c. is all ſophiſti- 
cated ; and only a wretched compoſition of liquid /torax, 
and the impurities of the true red fforax, and other drugs. 
That in powder is ſtill worſe. | 

Red /79rax is of ſome uſe in medicine; and is alſo uſed by 
the perfumers, and often ſubſtituted for frankincenſe. See 
FRANKINCENSE, 

STORE Ax calamita, thus called from the ruſhes or quills, in 
Latin, calami, it was anciently brought in, is, by ſome, held 
to be only a compoſition of ſeveral excellent drugs; and a- 
mong the reit, of red forax, whence its name: though au- 
thors have generally taken it for a natural gum, different 
from the red forax. Hoftman's conjecture is, that it only 
differs from the other in age; the /forax growing higher co- 
Joured with keeping. 

It muſt be choſen in fine white tears, very dry, and not bit- 
ter; ſometimes it is in reddiſh maſles, full of theſe whitiſh 

tears, only mixed with a ruddy ſubſtance. 

Theſe two kinds are eſteemed excellent pectorals, ſtomachics, 

and cephalics. | | 

Liquid STORAX, is a kind of factitious reſin, of a greyiſh co- 
lour, compounded of true /forax, common reſin of the pine 

oil, and wine, beaten with water, into the conſiſtence of an 
unguent. 

The druggiſts alſo call it age, to diſtinguiſh it, and ſell it 
for the better price, See SYACTE, 

The beſt is that of Holland. It is eaſily kept in a cellar, by 
pouring water on it from time to time. It is an ingredient in 
an unguent which experience has ſhewn to be excellent a- 
gainſt the ſcorbutus, and gangrene. 

STORE. Bill of STORES. See the article BiLL. 

5» T ORGE, Lroerh, a Greek term, frequently uſed by na- 

turaliſts, to ſignify that parental inſtinct, or natural affec- 
tion, which all, or moſt animals bear their young. See Ix- 
STINCT, 
The /torge is an admirable principle implanted by the all-wiſe 
Creator throughout the animal world, for the preſervation 
thereof ; and is governed by ſuch rules as make it beſt con- 
tribute thereto, By means of this, with what care and ala- 
crity do animals nurſe their young ? and what dangers will 
they avoid for their ſecurity? even the moſt timorous crea- 
tures, which at other times fly the face of men, dogs, Qc. 
will, for the ſake of their young, expoſe themſelves, 


STORM, in the military art, See AssA ULT. 
STOVE, in building, a hot houſe or room. See Hypo. 


Palladio obſerves, that the ancients uſed to warm their rooms 


STOVE, among confectioners, denotes a little cloſet well cloſed 


STOWAGE, ih the ſea language, the putting of goods or- 


STRABISMUS, ETPABIEMOS, a diſorder of the eye, which 


STRAIGHT, STREIGHT, or STRAIT, in hydrography, 


SEA and OCEAN. 


ſon, &c. ; 
STRAIGHT is alſo uſed in geography, for an iſthmus, 0! 


N ARCH. 
ST RAFGUT archers C See the articles 
STRAIGHT ſtairs, ; | 
STRAIN, or SPRAIN, a violent extenſion of tie 


STR 


; d 
then at greater diſtances, to dodge, and Prin, rd 


purſuing their young. With what concern 
about their young in places of ſafety ? and 
them for ſhelter into their bowels. 


rſt at leſs, 
m off, from 
do others lead 
lome even admit 


t apain 
9 Pg 
With what tenderneſs do others ſeek and pre 

their young, teach them to ſuck, cheri b. 1 for 
reſt, &c. like ſo many nurſes, deputed by the Cre og 
take care of his creatures? and ſtill in proportion 3 
grow up and become fit to look, to themſelves this * 
abates; and, at length, when no longer needed. been 
extinct. Mr. Ray obſerves, that young doves are Pray 
meat firſt eat by the dam, and ſodden a-while in her p- way 
And Cluſius obſerves, that the old female Ethiopian : 1 Ts 
food but from the male, after this manner, . 
The returns made by the young to the parent animal 
grown old, are not leſs conſiderable, Pliny fays of: 
they nouriſh their aged parents with eminent piety. 
St. Ambroſe, and after him Olaus Magnus, obſerve of th 
crane, that when the parents, through old age, are bereft f 
their feathers, and left half naked, their offspring ſtand ; 
round them, and cheriſh them with their own feathers: 15 
they ſeek food for them; and when nature, as it de 
pens, repairs their decays, and reſtores them to ſtreg 1 
again, they take them up by turns, on their wings, and ha- 
bituate their unpractiſed limbs to their ancient art or hing 


5 When 


CAUSTUM, SUDATORY, FIRE, CHIMNEey, G. 


with certain ſecret pipes, which came through the wall 
conveying heat to ſeveral parts of the houſe, from one com. 
mon furnace. Whether this were a common cuſtom, ſays 
Sir Henry Wotton, or a curiolity, we cannot determine: 
but it was certainly, both for profit and uſe, far beyond the 
German /toves. 


on all fides, wherein are ſeveral ſtories or rows of ſhelves * 
made of wiars one above another, for the drying of ſweet- 
meats. 


derly into the hold of a ſhip; the moſt pondetous and heavy 
next the ballaſt, See Ho LD. 


makes it look a- ſquint, either upwards, downwards, or awry, 
The frabiſmus conſiſts in a retraction of the ball of the eye, 
towards one fide ; occaſioned by a convulſion, or a pally of 
one of its muſcles, | 
Children are apt to acquire it through the careleſſneſs of their 
nurſes, in placing them always on the ſame {ide the light, or 
of any other remarkable object that occaſions them to turn 
their eyes that way, 

To remedy it, care is to be taken, that the light, or other 
notable body, be placed on the other fide of them ; or elle 
a maſk put on them, the holes whereof are ſo diſpoſed, as 
that to ſee through them, the child be obliged to turn us 
eyes the oppolite way, 


a narrow ſea, or gut, ſhut up between lands on either tide, 
and affording a paſſage out of one great ſea into another, Se 


The moſt celebrated freight in the world, is that of Gibral- 
tar, which is about one hundred and thirty miles long and 
twelve broad, joiniffg the Mediterranean ea, with the At- 
lantic ocean. | 

The freghts of Magellan, diſcovered in 1520, by F. Ma- 
gellan, were uſed ſome time, as a paſſage out of the . 
into the ſouth ſea; but ſince the year 1616, that the fragt 
of le Maire has been diſcovered, the former has been di- 
uſed ; both becauſe of its length, which is full three uy 
dred miles, and becauſe the navigation thereof is ver dan- 
gerous, from the waves of the north and ſouth ſeas mectiny 
herein, and claſhing, e ee e 
The ſtreight at the entrance of the Baltic, 15 calle . 
Sound, See SouN D. That between England and 3 
Le pas de Calais, or the channel. — The ſtreigbts of ; m fl 
mandel, of Meigats, of Feſſe, of Anian, of Davis, al 


or neck 


ation 
of land between two ſeas; preventing the communic 


thereof. See IS THMVUs. 


TAIRS. | 
8 ſinews ol 


tendons of ſome muſcle; See TEN DON. STRAINED 


vice in war, for the ſurprizing, or deceiving an _ 
* The word is formed from the Greek, 5paryyew, I lead of 
command an army. 
The ancients dealt mightily in ſtrategems.; the moderns wage 
war more openly, and on the ſquare. —Frontinus has made a 
collection of the ancient ſtrategems of war. | 
STRATEGUS, ETPAaTHTOF, in antiquity, an officer among 
the Athenians, whereof there were two choſen yearly, to 
command the troops of the ſtate. See CAPTAIN, GENE - 
RAIL, Cc. See alſo ARCHISTRATEGUS, 
Plutarch ſays, there was one choſe from out of each tribe, 
but Pollux ſeems to ſay, they were choſe indifferently out of 
the people. It was the people themſelves made the choice; 7 
and that on the laſt day of the year, in a place called Pnyx. | 
The two ſtratægi did not command together; but took their 
turns, day by day; as we find from Herodotus and Corne- | 
lius Nepos. Sometimes, indeed, as when a perſon was found it 
of merit vaſtly ſuperior, and exceedingly famed in war, the | 4 
command was given to him alone: but it was ever a rule, 
not to put any perſon in the office, but whoſe eſtate was in 
Attica, and who had children, that there might be ſome 
hoſtages, and ſecurities for his conduct and fidelity. 
STRATIFICATION, STRATIFICATIo, in chymiſtry, 
the arrangement of different matters, in ſeveral ſtrata or lay- 
ers, alternately ; called alſo by the Latins, ſtratum ſuper 
ſtratum; and marked in books of chymiſtry with 888. 
This operation is uſed in calcining of minerals or metals with 
ſalts or other matters. See CALCINATION. 
To purify gold by cæmentation, they ſtratify laminæ, or 


STR 


R AINED ſugar. See the article SUGAR. 
STR NIN , is the clarification of a liquor, by paſſing 
it through a ſieve, or filtre. Sce F1 LTRATION. Ds 
* The word is derived from the French, efreindve 3 which 1s 
formed from ex, out of; and ftringere, to preſs. 

STRAIT. See the article STRAIGHT. 

STRAND and Stream, in ancient cuſtoms, a freedom from 
all impoſitions upon goods or veſlels by land or water. 

&TRANDED*, is when a ſhip is by tempeſt, or ill ſteerage, 

run on ground, and fo periſhes. . 

* The word is formed from the Saxon rand, a ſhore or bank | 

of the ſea, or a great river. ; I 
STRANGER, in law, denotes a perſon who is not privy, 
or party, to an act. | . 7 
Thus a Hranger to a judgment, is he to whom a judgmen 
Joes not belong: in which ſenſe the word ſtands directly op- 

ſed to party, or privy. See PARTIES and PRIVY. | 
STRANGURY *, ETPAITOTPIA, in medicine, a diſeaſe 
occaſioning a frequent and involuntary emiſſion of urine, in 
very ſmall quantities, and, as it were, drop by drop; with 
an intenſe pain. See URINE. | | 
* The word is formed from the Greek, cpayt, gutta, drop, and 

gov, urine. | | ; 
The /trangury ariſes from the too great acrimony of the 
urine, which vellicating the nervous parts of the bladder, oc- 
caſions a continual inclination to urine. | 
New beer, and other liquors, not well fermented, uſually 
occafion the ſtrangury.— The extreme ſharpneſs of the urine 
in the ſtrangury, ſometimes produces an ulcer in the bladder. 
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former proceeds from the acrimony of the urine; and the 
latter from a relaxation or palſy of the ſphincter of the blad- 


URINE. 


members in the ſetting of broken, or disjointed bones. See 
BAN DA GE. 

STRAPA DO“, or SrRA PPA Do, a kind of military pu- 
niſhment, wherein the criminal's hands being tied behind 
him, he is hoiſted up with a rope, to the top of a long piece 


the weight of his body in the ſhock, his arms are diſlocated. 
Sometimes he is to undergo three ſtrapado' s, or more. 
* The word is formed from the French rapade, which ſigni- 
fies the ſame ; and which is ſuppoſed to come from the old 
proverb e/treper, to break, extirpate; or from the Italian 
ſtrappata, of the verb ffrappare, to wreſt by force. | 
STRATA, in natural hiſtory, the ſeveral beds, or layers of 
different matters, whereof the body of the earth is compoſed. 
Se EARTH, 
The ſtrata include all the layers of earths, minerals, metals, 
ſtones, &c. lying under that upper tegument or ſtratum, the 
turf, or mould. See Foss1L, MiNERAL, METAL, c. 
The time when thoſe ſeveral ſtrata were laid, was, doubtleſs, 
at the creation; unleſs, with ſome great naturaliſts, as Steno, 
Dr. Woodward, Cc. we ſuppoſe the globe of earth to have 
been diſſolved by the flood. See DELUGE. 
At that time, ſays Mr, Derham, whenever it was that the 
terreſtrial globe was in a chaotic ſtate, and the earthy parti- 
cles ſubſided, then theſe ſeveral beds were repoſited in that 
commodious order, wherein they are now found; and that, 
as is aſſerted, according to the laws of gravity ; the lower 
ſtill heavier than the upper. 
But Dr. Leigh, in his Natural Hiſtory of Lancaſhire, ſpeak- 
ing of the coal-pits, denies the ſtrata to lie according to the 
laws of gravitation ; obſerving that the ſtrata there, are firſt 
a bed of marle, then free-ſtone, next iron-ſtone, then coal, 
or channel mire, then ſome other ſtrata, then coal again, &c, 
This determined Mr, Derham to make a nicer enquiry into 
the matter ; accordingly, in 1712, he cauſed divers places to 
be bored, laying the ſeveral ſtrata by themſelves; and after- 
wards determined very caretully their ſpecific gravity. The 
reſult was, that in his yard, the ſtrata were gradually ſpeci- 
heally heavier and heavier, the lower and lower they went ; 
but in another place in his fields, he could not perceive any 
difference in the ſpecific gravities. | 
Acquainting the Royal Society therewith, their operator Mr. 
Haukſbee, was ordered to try the ſtrata of a coal-pit, which 
he did to the depth of thirty ſtrata : the thickneſs and ſpeci- 
| tic gravity of each whereof, he gives us in a table in the Phi- 
laſepbical Tranſaftions ; and from the whole makes this infe- 
rence, that it evidently appears, the gravities of the ſeveral 
'rata are in no manner of order; but purely caſual, as if 
, Mixed by chance. See VEIN and CoA I.. 
dTRATARITHMOMETRY *, in war, the art of 
rawing up an army, or any part of it, in any given geome- 
tical figure; and of expreſſing the number of men contain- 
ed in ſuch a figure, as they ſtand in array, either near at 
and, or at any diſtance aſſigned. Harris, 
l * work is formed from the Greek, 5pur6-, army, pi, 
STRAT (© and werpoy, meaſure, 5 

15 wb „ ETPATHTHMA, a military wile; or a de- 


Some authors confound the ſtrangury, which the Latins call 
urine flillicidium, with the urine incontinentia.— The diffe- 
rence between them conſiſts in this, that in the former, the 
urine comes away with pain, in the latter without. The 


der, which cannot keep the neck thereof cloſe ſhut. See 


STRAP, among ſurgeons, a ſort of band uſed to ſtfetch out 


of wood, and let fall again almoſt to the ground; ſo that by 


STRENGTH, vis. 


plates of gold in a crucible, with a dry paſte called cement. 
See CAMENT and CAMENTATION. 


STRAY, See the article EsTRAY. 
STREA M-anchor, is a ſmall anchor made faſt to a ſtream- 


cable; for a ſhip to ride by in gentle ſtreams, and in fair 
weather, See ANCHOR. | 


STREAM-works, are certain works in the tin- mines, when 


the miners follow the veins of metal, by cutting trenches, 
Sc. See TIN. 


STREIGHT. See the article STRAIGHT. 
STRENEZ, in antiquity, new years gifts; preſents made out 


of reſpect on new-year's day; as a happy augury for the en- 
ſuing year. See New YEAR's day. 


The ancient lawyers derive the word hence, That theſe pre- 


ſents were only given viris ſtrenuts ; Symmachus adds, that 
the uſe hereof was firſt introduced by king Tatius, Romu- 
lus's colleague, who received branches of vervain gathered 
in the ſacred grove of the goddeſs Strenia, as a happy preſage 
of the beginning year. h 

Anciently, a pound of gold was given to the emperors every 
new-year's day, by way of ſtrena.— Du Cange obſerves, that 
ſtrina, or ſtrinna, denoted a kind of tribute which the peo- 
ple of Dalmatia or Croatia payed to the Venetians, or to the 
kings of Hungary, whom they obeyed voluntarily. 

See FORCE and PowER. 

The /trengths of different animals of the ſame ſpecies, or of 
the ſame animal at different times, are demonſtrated to be 
in a triplicate proportion of the quantities of the maſs of their 
blood : the whole ſtrength of an animal, is the force of all 
the muſcles taken together; therefore, whatever increaſes 
ſtrength, increaſes the force of all the muſcles, and of thoſe 
ſerving digeſtion, as well as others. See Musc LE. 


Let, notwithſtanding the truth of this, the quantity of blood 


may be increaſed in ſuch circumſtances, as to abate the 
ſtrength. The equilibrium between the blood and veſlels 
being deſtroyed, wonderfully leſſens the ſtrength, The ſud- 
den ſuppreſſion of perſpiration, though it increaſes the quan- 
tity of the blood, as it muſt conſiderably do, by Sanctorius's 
calculation, yet it leſſens the ſtrength ; becauſe the retained 
matter, being what ought to be evacuated, fo alters the tex- 
ture of the blood, as to make it unfit for muſcular motion. 
Suppoſe the increaſe of quantity to be connected with an ex- 
traordinary viſcidity, the quantity of ſmall ſeparable parts 
decreaſing, as the viſcidity increaſes, the quantity of animal 
ſpirits ſeparated in the brain, will be leſs; and the tenſion of 
the fibres being in proportion to the animal ſpirits forced into 
them, they will not be able to counterpoiſe the great weight 
of the blood, and ſo the ſtrength will be diminiſhed, 
Bellini proves, that if the blood be ſo vitiated, as to increaſe 
or diminiſh /zrength ; it amounts to the ſame as if the blood 
were in a natural ſtate, but its quantity increaſed or dimi- 
niſhed in the ſame proportion : ſo that the blood, when vi- 
tiated, _ ſo impair the ſtrength of the muſcles, as even to 
ſpoil = ion; and yet in ſome caſes, it may be ſo vitiated 
as to help digeſtion, and increaſe ſtrength. N 
M. de le Hire, in a calculation of the ſtrength of a man in 
drawing and bearing, ſhews, that the ſtrength of an ordina- 
ry man walking in a horizontal direction, and with his body 
inclining forwards, is only equal to twenty-ſeven pounds ; 
which is much leſs than one would have imagined. 
He adds, that this force would be much greater, if the man 
were to walk backwards; and that it is for this reaſon the 
watermen fetch their oars from before, backwards 1 and 
though he obſerves, the gondoliers of Venice ſetch them the 
contrary way, yet this is, becauſe they chuſe to loſe the ad- 
II Mm vantage 
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STR 


vantage of ſtrength, to have that of ſecing the place they are 
going to, in the numerous turns and canals they there meet 
withal. a 

It is known by experience, that a horſe draws, horizontally, 
as much as ſeven men; conſequently, his frength will be 
189 pounds. A horſe, as to puſhing forwards, has a pou 
advantage over a man, both in the frength of its mu 


advantage over the horſe in aſcending, M. de la Hire ſhews, 
that three men laden with 100 pounds a-piece, will aſcend a 
pretty ſteep hill with more eaſe and expedition, than a horſe 
loaden with 300 pounds, 

Hakewell furniſhes us with abundance of inſtances of extra- 
ordinary ftrength : Clunher, provoſt of the great church of 
Meſnia in 1529, carried a pipe of wine out of the cellar, 
and laid it in the cart, —Mayolus ſaw one hold a marble pil- 
lar in his hand three foot long, and one in diameter, which 
he toſſed in the air, and catched again like a ball. —A little 
man of Mantua, called Rodamas, could break a cable. —Er-. 
nando Burgh fetched up ftairs, an aſs laden with wood, and 
threw both into the fire, At Conſtantinople, in 1581, one 
lifted a piece of wood which twelve men could ſcarce raiſe ; 
then lying all along, bore a ſtone which ten could but juſt 
roll on him.— G. of Fronſbergh, baron of Mindleheim, could 
raiſe a man off his ſeat with his middle finger, and ſhove a 
cannon out of its place. Cardan ſaw a man dance with two 
men in his arms, two on his ſhoulders, and one on his neck. 
Patacona, captain of the Coſſacks, could tear an horſe-ſhoe ; 
and the ſame is reported of the late Auguſtus king of Poland. 


On Putney Common, is a ſtone with an inſcription, men- 


0 


tioning a man, who in that place out-drew five horſes in his 
own team. — A gigantic woman of the Netherlands, could 
lift a barrel of Hamburgh beer. Mr. Carew had a tenant 
that could carry fix buſhels of wheat in meal (of fifteen gal- 
lons meaſure) with the lubber a-top of it. And J. Roman 
of the ſame country, could carry the carcaſs of an ox. See 
Hakewell's 4pology, p. 238. | 
TRENGTHENERS, correborants, ſuch medicines as add 
to the bulk and firmneſs of the ſolids, See SoL1DS and 


' STRENGTH, 


Strengtheners differ from cordials, as a bandage does from 
a fleſh-bruſh: the latter are ſuch as facffitate and drive on 
the vital actions; but the former, ſuch as confirm the ſta- 
mina, and maintain the ſolids in ſuch a condition, as to ex- 
ert themſelves into action on all proper occaſions, with the 
greateſt force and vigour. See CoRDIAL, 

The continual waſte, which conſtant motion makes in the 
conſtitution, were it not for frequent and proper ſupplies, 
would ſoon wear the body quite out, The attritions and 
abraſions of the circulating fluids, would quickly carry away 
the canals in which they circulate, were not ſomewhat fur- 
niſhed in their compoſition, which is ſuited to fall into, ad- 
here with, and recruit that which is waſhed off, And thoſe 
particles muſt be much more diſpoſed fo to do, whoſe adhe- 
ſions are greateſt, when once they come into contact; ſuch 
are thoſe of bodies we call g/utineus, and which eaſily form 
themſelves into jellies, and ſuch like conſiſtences: for the 
parts of ſuch bodies are very light, by the over-proportion 
of their ſurfaces to their ſolidities, whereby their motions 
are both more languid, when in circulation; and when they 


ſtop, their coheſions will be much the ſtronger, with what- | 


ſoever they happen to fall into contact. See NUTRITION, 
Medicines of this tribe, are therefore of great ſervice in hec- 
tics; where the ſwift motion of a thin, ſharp blood, wears 
away the ſubſtance of the body, inſtead of nouriſhing it: 
for they not only retard the inordinate motion, but give ſuch 
a weight and conſiſtence to the juices, as fits them alſo for 
nouriſhment.— There are likewiſe other cauſes, which may 
weaken the ſolids, by admitting, or occaſioning them to re- 


lax too much. 


W hatſoever therefore acts as a ſtimulus, and criſps and cor- 
rugates the fibres into a more compacted tone, which moſt 
auſtere and pointed bodies do, will remove ſuch weakneſs, 


and increaſe ſtrength : and as too much moiſture may alſo | 


contribute to ſuch a relaxation, what has no other quality 
but that of abſorbing, and drying up ſuch ſuperfluous humi- 
dities, may deſerve, though accidentally, to come under this 
denomination, See FIBRE, Cc. 


STRETCH.—When at ſea, they are going to hoiſt the yard, 


or hale the ſheet ; they lay, reich forward the ſheets : mean- 
ing, that the part which the men are to hale by, ſhould be 
ut into their hands, in order to their haling. 


S TRI, in the ancient architecture, the liſts, fillets or rays 


which ſeparate the ſtriges or flutings of columns, See 
STRIGES and FLUTING, 


SrRIX, among, naturaliſts, denote the ſmall grooves or chan- 


STRICTOR, in anatomy, the fame as ſphinffer, Sce 


nels in tne ſhells of cockles, ſcollops, &c. 


SPHINCTER. 


STRIGES, in the ancient architecture, are what in the mo- 


dern we call flutings, See FLUT ING. 

They were thus denominated, as being ſuppoſed to have been 
originally intended to imitate the folds or plaits in womens 
robes; which the Latins call Arigæ.— The fillets or ſpaces 
between them, were called ria, See STRIZ, 


cles, | 
and the diſpoſition of the whole body ; but the man has'the | 


STR 
STRING- HALT, a ſudden twitching or ſnatching up of 


STRIPED /talk 
STRIPED velvet, 5 
S TROAK ING, a method of cure which ſome people have 


ST R 


STRIKE, or STRY KER, a meaſure, con 


two of which make a quarter. See n four buſbek; | 


A STRIKE of flax, is as much as can be beckled Wau rz. 
STRIKE, is a fea word variouſly uſed, When we handfy, 


fight, or upon meeting with a 

lowers her top-ſails, 4 leaſt — high. , | h 
rikes meaning, ſhe 2 or ſubmits, or - « : ey lay, ts 

— man - uh e 3 by. See FI Z G er devoir to 

en a top-malt is to 5 

3 p taken down, they ſay, 

And when any thing is let down or 

they call it /frihing down into the hold. 


Alto, when a ſhip touches ground in à 
ſay, ſhe firikes. s 3 bol nate, they 


tribe th, 
lowered into the hold 


STRIKE @ hull, See the article Hurt. 
STRIKING.—The puniſhment appointed h 
firikmg within the king's court, whereby bloo 


ö | 
Y our laws, for 


. $628 « d is dr 
that the criminal ſhall have his richt-h "x i, 
_ ſad and folemn manner, Sur hand firuck off, in a 
or ſtriking in Weſtminſter- Hall, while the cum. ch . 
are Fan „the puniſhment is impriſonment for li of juſtice 
feiture of one's eſtate. | es and for. 


STRIKING watch. See the article WAT ck. 
STRING, in muſic. See the article CHoxp. 


If two ſtrings or chords of a muſical inſtrument o 
in length; their tones, that is, the number of 
they make in the ſame time, are in the inverſe rati 
lengths, | | 3 
If they only differ in thickneſs, their tones are j 
m_ of their diameters.—As to the tenſion 
meaſure it regularly, they muſt be conceive 
drawn by weinks'! and then, cæteris wa en e 2 
two /trings are in a direct ratio of the ſquare root of the 
weights which ſtretch them, that is, e. gr. the tone = 
ſtring ſtretched by a weight, 4, is an Octave above we 4 
5 a ſtring, ſtretched by the weight 1. 

t is an obſervation of an old ſtanding, that if a y; 
ſtring be touched with the bow, or ey Pele 
the ſame, or another inſtrument, not far from it, if * 
ſon to it, or in octave, or the like, will at the ſame 5 
tremble of its own accord, See UNISON. | 

But it is now found, that not the whole of that other ſerin 
doth thus tremble ; but the ſeveral parts, ſeverally, —_ 
ing as they are uniſons to the whole, or the parts of 
the ſtring ſo ſtruck. Thus ſuppoſing 

AB to be an upper octave to ac, and A _— 
therefore an uniſon to each half of it ® ——c 
ſtopped at 5, | 11 #1 
If while 4 6 is open, AB be ſtruck, the two halves of thi 
other, that is ab and bc will both tremble; but the middle 
point will be at reſt; as will be eaſily perceived, by wrapping 
a bit of paper lightly about the /tring a c, and removing it 
ſucceſſively from one end of the ſtring to the other, In like 
manner, if A B were an upper twelfth to a c, and conſe- 
quently, an uniſon to its three parts @ 1, 1 2 and 2c; ifac 
being open, A B be ſtruck, its three parts a 1, 1 2 and 2c 
will ſeverally tremble ; but the points 1 and 2 remain at reſt, 


nly differ 
Vibrations 
O of their 


n the inyerſ 
N 0 
of ſtr ngs, to 


V2 the tone 


This, Dr. Wallis tells us, was firſt diſcovered by Mr, Wil- 


liam Noble of Merton college; and after him by Mr. T. P. 
got of Wadham college, without knowing that Mr. Noble 
had obſerved it before. To which we may add, that M. 
Sauveur, long afterwards, propoſed it in the Royal Academy 
at Paris, as his own diſcovery, as it is like enough it might: 
but upon his being informed, by ſome of the members then 
preſent, that Dr. Wallis had publiſhed it before, he immedi- 
ately reſigned all the honour thereof, 

IN G ENI Line of Defence STRINGENT. See LINE, 


an horſe's hinder leg, much higher than the other, as if he 
trod on needles; generally befalling only the beſt mettled 
horſes, and ranked in the number of ſpavins. See SPAVIN. 
It frequently happens upon taking cold, after hard riding, or 
ſore labour; eſpecially upon waſhing him when too hot 
which chills the blood, and ſo benumbs the ſinews, as to 
take away the ſenſe and feeling of the member. 

To cure it, the middle vein is taken up above and under- 
neath the thigh ; under which is found a ſtring, which 1s t? 
be cut away, and the part anointed with butter and falt, 


. [4 See the articles | dp 


given into, in certain diſeaſes, conſiſting in a mere 1 
tion of the hand to the part affected, in the way of friction 
or rubbing. See EvIL. 1 15 5 
That friction has very conſiderable uſes in man) diſeaſes, 
allowed. See FRICTION. 2 
But, as to the particular efficacy of the ftroat of _ : 
perſons ; we ſee little foundation for it in nature. ; 
rience, indeed, ſeems to afford ſome ; to which we do 


well know what to object. Joes ſevelal 
Mr. Thoreſby, in the Philoſophical Tanſaclimms, 79 56 jr 
remarkable inſtances of cures performed by — — being 
ſrroaker, Mr. Greatrix. Mr, Thoreſby's own oy Gres 
ſeized with a violent pain in his head and neck; Mr. rs 
2 


* 


81 STY 


trix coming acct y thither, gave immediate eaſe to his | This is the origin of all the dther ſignifications of the ſame 
I 


only ſtroaling it with his hand: he then fell to 
— 0 sf — the pain immediately fled to his 


b 
| 
j 
} 
' 
i 
| 
( 


ht thigh : then he purſued it with his hand to the knee, 
— thence to the leg, ancle, foot, and at laſt to the great 
toe, where it grew more violent; but upon rubbing there, 


iſhed. | f 
rer relation of the ſame author having a great pain and 


weakneſs in her knees, which occaſioned a white ſwelling; | 


that had hung to her ſeveral years, in ſpight of all means; 
the ſame ſtroaker rubbing both her knees, gave her preſent 
eaſe ; the pain flying downwards from his hand, till he 
drove it out of the toes: after which the ſwelling ſoon went 


bſolutely away. ; 
Mr. Thoreſby gives various 


his acquaintance 3 and adds, that when Mr. Greatrix ſtroaks | 
only for pains, he uſes nothing but his hand; but that for 


ulcers, or running ſores, he uſes ſpittle on his hand or 


fingers. ; 5 

STROBILIT ES vinum. See VIN Un. 

STROPHE, in the Greek and Latin poetry, a ſtanza, or 
certain number of verſes including a perfect ſenſe; ſucceed- 
ed by another, conſiſting of the ſame number and meaſure 
of verſes, and in the ſame diſpoſition and rhythmus, called 
untiſtrophe. See ANTISTROPHE. 5 | 
What the couplet is in ſongs, and the ſtanza in epic poetry; 

trophe is in odes. See COUPLET and STANZA. 
The word is Greek, Spec, formed from Spebe, I turn; 
becauſe at the end of the ſtrophe, the ſame meaſures returned 
again; or rather, as the term related principally to the muſic 
or dancing, | becauſe at firſt coming in, the chorus, or the 
dancers turned to the left, and that meaſure ended, they 
turned back again to the right. 

STRONG place, is hs arti PLACE, 

STRONG pulſe „ | PULSE, 

STRUCTURE, in architecture. See BUILDING. 

STRUMA “, in medicine, tumours ariſing moſt uſually on 
the neck and throat; called alſo ſcrophulæ, and, popularly 
the evil, or king's evil. See EVIL. 

The word is Latin, formed as ſome will have it, a fruend\, 
becauſe they grow inſenſibly, Hructim afſurgunt,—The Greeks 
call them youpaZec, ſores. 28 

STRYKE, See the article STRIKE. | | 

STUC, or Sruceo, in building, a compoſition of white 
marble pulveriſed and mixed with plaiſter or lime; the 
whole ſifted, and wrought up with water; to be uſed like 
common plaiſter. See PLAISTER, Cc. 


* This is what Pliny means by mafmoratum opus; and albarium | 


opus. See Mosaic, &c. . 
Of this are made ſtatues, buſts, baſſo relievo's, and other 
ornaments of architecture. See STATUE, c. 

STUES. See the article Sr EWS. 

STUFF, in commerce, a general name for all kinds of fa- 
brics of gold, ſilver, ſilk, wool, hair, cotton or thread, 
manufactured on the loom; of which number are velvets, 
brocades, mohair, ſattins, taffetys, cloths, ſerges, &c. See 
CLorh, VELVET, BROC ADE, e. 

STUFF is particularly uſed, for certain kinds of flight woolen 
ſtuffs, uſed principally for linings and womens wear; as lin- 
ſeys, rateens, &c. | | 

Bleaching of STUF Fs, 2 \Brzacnins. 

Croſs-grained STUFF, (Sees CROss-GRAINED. 

Fulling of STUFFS, 8 UFurLING, 

STUM, the flower of wine ſet a working. See WIN E, 
MusT, FERMENTAT10N, &c. 

Hence to „lum, is to put certain ingredients into ſick and 
decayed wine, in order to revive it, and make it briſk. 

»[ UMBLING, in the manage, Qc. a vice in a horſe, ei- 
ther natural or accidental. 

The natural ariſes from the ſinews of the fore-legs being 
ſomewhat too ſtraight, which cramps the horſe, and pre- 
vents his uſing his legs with the neceſſary freedom and nim- 
bleneſs.— The way to cure them, is to cut him of the cords, 
2. e. to make a lit on the top of his noſe, and with a cor- 
net, to raiſe up the great ſinews, to cut them aſunder, and 
| heal them up again with a proper ſalve. 
The accidental ariſes from a ſplint, wind-gall, being foun- 
der'd, pricked, ſtubbed, gravelled, Qc. 

STUNG.—Adder STUNG. See the article ADDERSTUNG. 

STUPA. See the article Sr uPHA. | 

»dTUPEFIERS, in medicine, the ſame as narcotics, and 
Oplates, See NARCOTIC, and OPIATE. © 

STUPHA, STUpa, STupe ſometimes denotes a fomenta- 
tion. dee FOMENTATION, 

8 a numbneſs, occaſioned by any accidental ban- 
as cho ſtops = motion of the blood and neryous fluids, 

a decay in the nerves, as in a palſy, &c. 

>STYGIAN liquors ; a term which forme chymiſts apply to 
ine corroſive acid ſpirits, as aqua regia, from their efficacy 
in deſtroying or diſſolving mixt bodies. See SPIRIT 

8 regia, c. : 

YLE, LTTAOE, a kind of bodkin, wherewith the anci- 


_ wrote on plates of lead, or on wax, &c. and which is 
ill uſed to write on my leaves, and paper prepared for 


that purpoſe, c. See RITING, 


or to be thruſt into a part. 

The flyle is frequently uſed to be thruſt in red-hot, in can- 
nulz, and to be pulled out again, immediately : it is put in 
and drawn out ſucceflively, as often as is neceſſary, In or- 
der to do this, it is good to have two /tyles, to be put in al- 
ternately. See CANNULA. 


STYLE, in dialling, denotes the gnomon or cock of a dial, 


raiſed on the plane thereof, to project a ſhadow, See GNo- 
MON, 


other like inſtances, all amdng STYLE, STYLUS, in botany, the part riſing up in the middle 


of a flower, and bearing, by its lower part, on the rudi- 
ment of the fruit, or ſeed. | 
This, we more uſually call the piſtil- though Bradley makes 
a diſtinction; calling it /yle when it is only joined or conti- 
guous to the ſeed or fruit; and piſtil when it contains the 
ſeed or {ruit within it; as the ovary does the egg. See 
PISTIL, -..- 


STYLE, in matters of language, is a particular manner of de- 


livering a man's thoughts in writing, agreeably to the rules 
of ſyntax ; or, as F. Buffier more accurately defines it, the 
manner wherein the words conſtructed according to the laws 
of ſyntax, are arranged among themſelves, ſuitably to the 
genius of the language. See LANG AE. 

This definition fixes the notion of ſhle, to ſomething deter- 
minate, which before was very vague and arbitrary; whence 
many authors, even of note, confounded it with ſyntax it- 
ſelf. See SYNTAX, | | | 

From the definition, it appears, that /yle ſuppoſes or in- 
cludes the ſyntax ; and that ſyntax does not extend ſo far as 


lee for the ſyntax may be very juſt, where the /tyle is 


wretched, were it only in this example: «© God always 
« rewards with great fidelity, and greater liberality, the 
c juſt: ”” or this, There is no body, who more than J 
* honour you.” | ; 
The regimens and terminations of each word, are perfectly 
juſt in each of theſe phraſes : there is no fault then; in the 
ſyntax ; but there is ſomething wanting 1n the arrangement 
of the words, to ſuit them to the genius of the language 
there is a fault then, in the /tyle. | 

Indeed, againſt what particular rule of grammar the fault is 
committed, it is ſcarce poſſible to determine preciſely ; the 
taſte and uſe of a language being ſo exceedingly delicate and 
precarious. It is true, a fault in /tyle, is not leſs a fault a- 
gainſt grammar, than is a fault in /ntax ; only the former 
is leſs preciſe and palpable than the latter. | 

A very common error in grammarians, F. Buffier adds, is 
to confound two kinds of ſtyles in one: the grammatical 
ſtyle, or that directed by the rules of grammar; and the 
perſonal ſtyle, which depends leſs on the grammar, than on 
the perſon that writes; whether with regard to his particular 


taſte and genius, or with regard to his matter, or the kind 


or character of his work. 

There are 2 great many differences between the two; the 
moſt effential is, that the one may be diverſified an infinite 
number of wajs, and the other cannot. —In effect, the per- 
ſonal /tyle is naturally variable, according to the different 
genius's, humours, and complexions. | 
It is the imagination that acts, that conceives, that propoſes 
and that expreſſes things, according to its character, which 
is different in all men, and which is to be varied, according 
to the particular kind of the work. | 

Hence arifes the gay, the grave, the florid, the jejune, the 
copious, the conciſe, the poetical, the epiſtolary, the burleſque 
ſtyles. See FLORID, BURLESQUE, &@c. 

Theſe perſonal ſtyles are all independant on the grammati- 
cal ; and we have authors, who excel in the one, yet are 
miſerably defective in the other. The perſonal ſiyle is not 
under the direction of grammar ; but of the imagination, 
or rather of rhetoric, that art having to do directly with 
our thoughts, as grammar with our words. 

This, however, may be ſaid, that grammar is far from be- 
ing able to vary the ſame words of à phraſe with equal per- 
fection; and that generally there is but one way of delivering 
them in the taſte and genius of the language. Thus, the 
grammatical /?y/e is invariable in the following phraſe, and 
proportionably in others. Death is a law, which all men 
are to undergo.” For you cannot well range the words 
otherwiſe than they here are, without going out of the 
bounds of grammar. Would you fay, * A law is death, 
cc which all men,” Cc. or © law is a death, which „ Oc. 
But in the perſonal ſtyle, where the imagination comes to 
be concerned, this ſentence might be varied infi:ite ways, 
according to the kind of the writing, whether oratorial, po- 
etical, Sc. As, © Death neither ſpares the prince nor the 
< peaſant, Death knocks equally at the monarch's palace 
and the beggar's hut,” &c, 


STYLE, in oratory and poetry, is reſtrained wholly to what 


F. Buffier calls the perſonal ſtyle. 
Language refers principally to the matter of the diſcourſe, 
VIZ, 
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Sublime STYLE, is that conſiſting in magnificent words and 


Low or * STYLE, is that ordinarily uſed in ſmaller and 
| e 


Intermediate, or equable STYLE, partakes of the magnificence 


preſſes great things magnificently, middle things moderately, 


middle to delight, and the ſublime to move. 
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thought: but ſcarce any body but perceives the meanneſs of 
words. The latter we find by our ſenſes, the former by 


uſed in the fineſt and nobleſt paſſages. 


A tumid STYLE is that immediately ſtuffed with big words 


Frigid, or puerile STYLE, is that which affects certain trifling 


tage. See FRIGID, 
Loje STYLE, is that which wanting articles, numbers, Cc. 


This is a fault ſo frequent, eſpecially in young writers, that 


Dry, jejune STYLE, is that which is deſtitute of ornament, 


wiz. the words; elocution to the particular members or parts 
thereof ; and ſtyle to the whole compoſition, 


The. maſters of the art, reduce the kinds of ſtyle to three; 
the /ublime, the low, and the intermediate, or equable ſtyle. 


ſentences ; which by its noble boldneſs, raviſhes the hear- 
ers, and extorts admiration even from the unwilling. See 
SUBLIME. | 


humbler works; as epiſtles, dialogues and common diſcourſe, 
The chief virtues hereof are perſpicuity, ſmoothneſs, eaſi- 
neſs, and cleanneſs; it muſt be very ſparing in the uſe of 
tropes and figures, eſpecially the more violent ones, as the 
proſopopœia, apoſtrophe, &c. | 


of the ſublime, and the ſimplicity of the low. It neither 
riſes to the majeſty of the one in words and ſentences ; nor 
et is ſmartly pointed like the other : but, as Tully excel- 
lently expreſſes it, Eſt ſtylus quidam interjectus, intermedius, 
& quaſi temperatus ; nec acumine inferioris, nec fulmine utens 
ſuperioris, vicinus amborum, in neutro excellens, utriuſque 
particeps. : 
The ſame author calls it the florid and poliſb'd ſtyle; it being 
in this that all the graces and beauties of language are prin- 
cipally to be uſed. _ | 
For the choice of /iyle, in the general, the matter is to de- 
termine it. Such /tylz, ſays Cicero, is to be choſen, as ex- 


and low things ſubtilly: but more particularly, as there are 
three branches of the duty of an orator, to teach, to de- 
light, and to move; the ſimple /tyle is uſed to teach, the 


Again, the ſimple or low ſtyle is fit for comedy, the ſub- 
lime for tragedy ; and the middle for hiſtory. —Czfar, it is 
true, rather uſed the ſimple than the intermediate ſtyle; but 
then he wrote commentaries, not a hiſtory, as is obſerved 
by Tay. - 

Again, the ſimple ſtyle is fit ſor bucolics, and eclogues ; the 
intermediate /ty/e for georgics; and the ſublime for epics : 


which triple difference we eaſily deſcry in Virgil, though he 
\ ſometimes mixes them all in the Æneid itſelf, uſing the ſim- 


ple ſtyle in the fifth book, where he deſcribes games, and 
the intermediate in the beginning of the poem. Care is ſti] 
to be taken, that the ſtyle be not flat and dull, on pretence 
of being ſimple. 

M. Boileau obſerves, that in all languages a mean thought 
expreſſed in noble terms, is better liked than the nobleſt 
thought expreſſed in mean terms: the reaſon he gives, is, 
that every body cannot judge of the force and juſtneſs of a 


our reaſon, | 
He adds, that the words in different languages do not always 
anſwer juſtly to one another ; and that a noble Greek term 
cannot frequently be expreſſed in another language, but by 
a very mean one. | 

This we ſee in the words a/inus in Latin, ane in French, 
and aſs in Engliſh, which are the meaneſt imaginable, in 
thoſe three languages ; yet the word expreſſing that animal, 
has nothing mean in it, either in Greek or Hebrew, but is 


Add to this, that Ianguages are exceedingly capricious on 
this head: a bull, a heifer, a goat, a boar, &c. may be 


uſed in the ſublimeſt paſſages, without debaſing the /tyle ; | 


but a cow, a ſheep, a hog, a ſow, &c. would be intolerable. 
Shepherd and herdſman, are fine words; hog-keeper and 
cow-ward, which carry the ſame ideas, vicious to the laſt 
degree. The chief faults in /tyle are, its being tumid and 
ſwollen ; or cold and puerile, or /tiff, or ſes or dry and jejune. 


and ſentences ; ſuch are thoſe verſes of the emperor Nero, 
ridiculed by Perſius. | 
Torva mimalloneis implerunt cornua bombis 
Et raptum vitul) caput ablatura ſuperbo 
Baſſuris, & hyncem mænas flexura corymbis, &c. 


ornaments, inſipid jeſts, remote and ſtrained alluſions, re- 
dundant deſcriptions, &c.— Such, e. gr. as, a centaur's rid- 
ing himſelf: more golden than gold, &:.—Of this vice, 
that paſſage of Virgil ſeems guilty, | 

Num capt potuere capi? Num incenſa cremavit 

Troja viros? | 
And that in Plutarch, and Dion Caſſius; „ It was no 
« wonder Diana's temple ſhould be burnt the night Alex- 
% ander was born; as that goddeſs, attending at ſo great a 
birth, could not be in the way to extinguiſh the flames.“ 


—And that in Plautus, where a perſon is repreſented ſo | 


exceedingly covetous, that he would invoke heaven and 
earth, if he ſaw but a grain of ſmoke eſcape out of his cot- 


fluctuates here and there, not connected or joined together. 


we ſhall ſpare giving inſtances of it, 


8TY 


ſpirit, Sc. The ancients made a nota 
into Laconic, and Aſiatic. 
Aſqatic STYLE, is that which is very diffuſive 


where abundance of words are uſed to . Prolix ; o. 
ter: thus called, by the Greeks, from the : th mat. 
who affected ſuch redundances, in Oppoſition CY of Afia, 


Lacmic STYLE, which 1s diſtinguiſhed by its e 
ciſeneſs ; and by comprehending a deal 
few words. See LACONICIsM, _ 


xceedin 


of matter under 3 


<« remember; the middle I do not underſtand: 
“ not approve.” Or that epiſtle of Archidamus g 
who were preparing war againſt him; Archidam to Ele, 
Eleans: It is good to be quiet.” Or that of Oe to the 
Roman ſenate, after his conquering Pharnaces 5 85 the 
Pontus: vent, vidi, vici; I came, I ſaw, I con i Ing of 
og po” = the article MaroTic. 3 
STYLE, in juriſprudence, the particular form 
proceeding in each court or juriſdiction, bop of 
rules and orders eſtabliſhed therein.—Thus we ſa ? ho 7 
of the court of Rome, of the court of ache 2 F 
liament, of the privy council. See CnAncany 3s, oy 
STYLE, in muſic, denotes a peculiar manner of _ ho 
or ſinging. Foung, 
The ſchle is, properly, the manner each perſon has eith 
of compoling, of performing, or teaching ; which 3 = 
different, both in reſpect of the different genius's of Pi 
tries and nations, and of the different matters _— 
times, ſubjects, expreſſions, &c. | 7 OOO 
Thus we ſay, the /fyle of the Chariſſimi, of Lully, of La 
bert; the ſyle of the Italians, the French, the ce 
Sc. The /tyle of gay pieces of muſic, is very 2 
from that of ſerious pieces: the ſhle of church muſic ver 
different from theatrical muſic. The /iyle of the Italia 
compoſitions, is poignant, florid, expreſſive; that of "a 
French compoſitions, natural, flowing, tender, E. 
Hence, the various epithets, given to diſtinguiſh theſe vari- 
_ ous characters; as, the ancient and modern ſhle, the Italian 
and German file, the eccleſiaſtical and dramatic je, the 
Bay, grave, majeſtic, natural, ſoft, familiar, gallant, low 
ublime „ ,, ðͤ Hs 
ST Y LO recitativo, or drammatico, in the Italian muſic, is 2 
ſtyle fit to expreſs the paſſions. See ReciTarive, 
STYLO eccleſiaſtico is full of majeſty, very grave, and fit to 
inſpire devotion. | 


| STYLo motectico, is a various, rich, florid ſtyle, capable of all 


kinds of ornaments, and of conſequence, fit to expreſs va- 
rious paſſions, particularly admiration, grief, &c. 

STYLo madrigaleſco, is a ſtyle proper for love, and the other 
ſofter paſſions, | 

STYLO hyperchematico, is a ſtyle proper to excite mirth, joy, 
dancing, &:. and of conſequence, full of briſk, gay mo- 
tions. 

ST YLO ſymphoniaco, is a ſtyle fit for inſtrumental muſic : but as 
each inſtrument has its particular effect, there are as many 
different ſymphoniacal ſtyles.— The ſtyle of violins, for in- 
ſtance, is uſually gay; that of flutes, melancholy and lan- 
guiſhing, and that of trumpets, ſprightly, and animated, 

STYLO meliſmatico, is a natural, artleſs ſtyle, which any body, 
almoſt, may ling. | 

STYLO phantaſtico, is a free, eaſy, humorous manger of 
compoſition, far from all conſtraint, &c. _ 

STYLO choraico, is the ſtyle proper for dancing ; and is d- 
vided into as many different kinds, as there are dances; 
as the ſtyle of ſarabands, of minuets, of gavots, ige 
doons, &c. ; : 

STYLE, in chronology, denotes a particular manner of ac- 
counting time, with reward to the retrenchment of ten 
days from the calendar, in the reformation made thereof 
under pope Gregory XIII. 

Style is either old or new. : | ; 

Old STYLE, is the Julian manner of computing, which obtains 
in England, and ſome other proteſtant ſtates, who refuſed to 
admit of the reformation, See JULIAN. - 

New STYLE, is the Gregorian manner, followed by the ca: 
tholics, and others, in conſequence of that reformation. 
GREGORIAN. i 
Hence, there has ariſen a difference of ten days, re 
the old ſtyle and the new, the latter being fo much . 
hand with the former: ſo that when the extholſes, © 
reckoned the 21ſt of May, we only reckoned the wg 
This difference of ten days, was increaſed in the yuh 
to eleven days, by reaſon that year-was not the = 05 
in the old ſtyle, but was in the new: fo that the 
of the one, correſponded to the 211t of the other. ſg 
There are ſeveral places, however, where the new 2 . 
begun to obtain, even among proteſtants; and it 15 


likely, that the old /ty/e may, in time, dwindle quite 1 


— At the Diet of Ratiſbon in 1700, it was decreed, 15 


ble diſiachon of A, 


8 con- 
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| | of th ire, that eleven days ſhould | ueacan z upon condition his wife conſent to it, make a yow 
body of pn 0d" Robe to eee vo it for of continence, and ſhut herſelf up in a monaſtery, - 
1 0 IS to the new. 21 the ſame regulation has ſince SUBALTERN®, a ſubordinate officer, or one who diſ- 
os. 1 Sweden and Denmark. England holds out, al- charges his poſt under the command, and direction of ano- 
"ſt alone, for the old //yle, See CALENDAR. ther. See Or ric ER, | 
m LES of hunting. See the article HUNTING. The word is formed from the Latin, ſub; and alter, another; 
STY ET. STYLETTO, a ſmall, dangerous kind of poni- Such are lieutenants, ſub-lieutenants, cornets and enſigns; 
STYL ich 5 eee a e ; chiefly uſed in | who ſerve under the captain. See LIEUTENANT, &c. 
ard, W . re See PONIARD. We alſo ſay, Jubaltern courts, juriſdictions, &c.—Such are 
ee is uſually trian ular, and ſo ſlender, that the thoſe of inferior lords, with regard to the lord paramount; 
12 11 ane | imperceptible.— The /yletto is hundred courts, with regard to county courts, &c, 
Ariel prohibited in all well diſciplined ſtates. | For the ſubaltern perſons in an epic poem, F. Boſſu obſerves, 
TYLITE 8, ETTAITHS, an appellation given to a kind of there is no neceſſity to be very ſtrict in preſerving every one's 
F ſolitaries who ſpend their life ſeated on the tops of columns, character. See CHARACTER and PERSON, : 
A b the better diſpoſed for meditation, Qc. See HERMIT, The patriarchs, M. St. Evremont tells us, had ſeveral wives, 
* CHORET, &c | who did. not all hold the lame rank; but there were ſe- 
Of thels we find ſeveral mentioned in ancient writers, and veral ſubaltern to the principal wife. 
even as low as the eleventh century. The founder of the SUBALTERN genus. See the article GENUS. | 
order was St. Simeon Szylites, a famous anachoret in the fifth | SUBCLAVI AN, SUBCLAVIUS, is applied to any thing 
century 3 Who firſt took up his abode on a column ſix cubits | under the arm-pit, or ſhoulder ; whether artery, nerve, vein, 
high ; then on a ſecond of twelve cubits; a third of twenty or muſcle. 5 138 
two is and at laſt on another of thirty ſix, where he lived SUBCLAVI Us, more particularly denotes a muſcle which a- 
Geral years. - | riſes from the lower fide of the clavicula, near the acro- 
The extremities of theſe columns were only three foot in dia- | mium and deſcends obliquely to be inſerted into the upper 
meter, with a kind of rail or ledge about, that reached al- FM, i) T firſt rib, near the ſternum. —See Tab. Anat. 
ſt to the girdle, ſomewhat reſembling a pulpit. There vol.) fig. 2. n. 9. ” 1 
= no lying | ah in it.— The faquirs, or devout people of | SUBCON TRARY po/tion, in geometry, is when two ſimi- 
the caſt, imitate this extraordinary kind of life to this day. lar triangles are fo placed, as to have one common angle, V, 
See FAQUIR, „ (Tab. Geom. fig. 44.) at the vertex, and yet their baſes not 
STVLOID ES, in anatomy, an apophyſis of the os petro- parallel. | | 
af thus called from its Nen a ſtyle or ſtylet.—See | If the ſcalenous cone BV D be fo cut by the plane C A, as 
Tab. Anat, (Oſteol.) fig. 13. lit. e. See alſo the articles] that the angle at C=; the cone is then ſaid to be cut 
GRAPHOID ES and PET ROSUM Os. ubcontrarily to its baſe B D. i 
STYLOGLOSSUS, in anatomy, a pair of muſcles, run- | SU BCU TANEUS, in anatomy, a thin membranous muſcle, 
ning off ſharp and fleſhy, from the proceſſus ſtyloides ; running under the ſkin, called alſo quadratus gene, and pla- 
whence deſcending obliquely forwards, _ are inſerted into | ty/ma myoides. See QUADRATUS. 
the root of the tongue. They ſerve to pull the tongue up in It ariſes with a pretty broad origin, from the hind part of 
the action of deglutition. the neck, and from the pectoral muſcle below the clavicle. 
STYLOHYOIDEUS, in anatomy, a pair of muſcles It adheres firmly to the panniculus carnoſus ; from which it 
ſpringing from the proceſſus ſtyloides, and inſerted into the is not ſeparated without difficulty, and therefore was not an- 
baſis and horns of the os hyoides ; which it draws laterally ciently diſtinguiſhed from it; and is inſerted, obliquely, on 


upwards, each ſide, into the lower jaw-bone near the ſkin, lips, and 


STYLOPHARYNGEUS, in anatomy, a pair of muſ- 


cles ariſing round and fleſhy, from the proceſſus ſtyloides ; and 
which, in its oblique deſcent becomes thicker, and is after- 
wards expanded on the back parts of the fauces.—lt ſerves to 


ſometimes the bottom of the noſe ; all which parts it draws 
downwards and a-wry. | 

A convulſion herein is called a ſpaſmus cynicus.—In ſome per- 
ſons, it reaches to the ears, and in others not; which is the 


draw up, and dilate the pharynx, reaſon ſome folks have a faculty of moving their ears, which 
STYPTIC, ETriTIKON, in medicine, a/tringent ; a reme- | others want. See EAR. | 
dy that has the virtue of ſtopping blood, or of binding up | SUBDUCTION, in arithmetic, the ſame as ſubſtraction. 
the aperture of a wounded veſſel. See BLooD and ASTRIN- See SUBSTRACTION, | 
GENT. SUBDUPLE ratio, is when any number or quantity is con- 
The ſervice, nettle, Solomon's ſeal, &c. are ſyptics.— There tained in another, twice.—Thus 3 is ſaid to be ſubduple of 6, 
are various /typtic waters, and powders of great efficacy, in | as 6 is duple of 3. See RaT1o and DuPLE. | 
moſt of which, vitriol is the principal ingredient. See Vi- | SUBJECT), SuBpiTvus, a perſon under the rule and do- 
TRIOL and WATER. NE | minion of a ſovereign prince, or ſtate. See GovERN- 
The uſual /yptic water is made of colcothar calcined, or vi- MENT, Ce. 
tricl difſolved with burnt allum, ſugar-candy, the urine of a Of ſubjefts, ſome are ſo by birth, others by acts of natura- 
young man, c. lization. See NATIVE, ALIEN, DENIZEN, NATURA- 
Dr. Colbatch's Ayptic powder has been famed ; though Mr. | IIZ AT ION, Cc. | 
Cowper, in the Philoſophical Tranſactions, gives us a number | Anciently the lords called, abuſively, thoſe who held lands 
of inſtances, wherein it was applied with very little or ill | or fees of them, or owed them any homage, /ubje&?s, See 
ſucceſs in human ſubjects: but he gives us others made in | VassAL. 
dogs, where it anſwered well. SUBJECT, OUBJECTUM, is alſo uſed for the matter of an 
M. Tournefort obſerves, from the analyſis he has made of | art, or ſcience ; or that which it conſiders, or whereon it is 
/{yptic and aſtringent plants, that acids and earths prevail | employed. — Thus the human body is the ſubject of medicine. 
therein; though ſome of them yield an urinous ſpirit, On] See OBJECT, | 
this principle, he aſſerts, that their ſalt is analogous to al-] In this ſenſe, anatomiſts call the body they are diſſecting, and 
lum, and that there is ſomewhat of ſal ammoniac in their | whereon they read lectures, their ſabject. See Bop v, &&c. 
texture, —But Chomel notes, that this does not hold univer- | The /uje& of logic, is thinking, or reaſoning: but more 
ſally. | | | particularly, in a ſyllogiſm, one of the terms of a propoſi- 
dIYRAX, ETTPAZ, in medicine. See STORAX, | tion is called the ſubject, and the other the attribute. See 
UB, a Latin prepoſition ſignifying under, or below ; frequent- | PRoposITION, ATTRIBUTE, Ce. 
ly uſed, in compoſition, in our language, —E. gr, In poetry, the ſubjef is the matter treated of; the event re- 
dUB-BRIGADIER, an officer in the cavalry, who com- lated, or ſet to view, and inriched with ornaments. 
mands under the brigadier ; afliſting him in the diſcharge of | SUBJECT alſo denotes the ſubſtance or matter to which an 
his functions, See BRIGADIER. accident is added. See ACCIDENT, 
dUB-C HAN TOR, on officer in the choir, who officiates in It is a maxim, that two contraries can never ſubſiſt in the 
the abſence of the chantor, &c, See CHAN TOR. ſame ſubject. 


»UB-DEAN, a dignity in certain chapters beneath the dean. | SUBJECTIVE part. See the article Pa Rr. 


. -: 


See DEAN. | SUBJUNCTIVE, in grammar, the fourth mood, or man- 
80 * RIOR, a clauſtral officer, who aſſiſts the prior, Ec. ner of conjugating verbs; thus called, becaufe uſually ſub- 
e PRIOR, 


joined to ſome other verb, or at leaſt to ſome other particle, 
as, If 1 loved: though this were true, &c. See Moopꝰ. 
The Greek is almoſt the only language that properly has any 
ſubjunctiue mood; though the French, Spaniſh, and Italian, 
have ſome ſhew thereof. —In all other languages, the ſame 
inſlex ions ſerve for the optative, and the ſubjundtiuve moods : 
for which reaſon, the ſuljunctive mood might be retrenched 
from the Latin, and thoſe other grammars ; it not being the 
different ways of ſignifying, which may be very much mul- 
tiplied, but the different inflexions, that conſtitute the dif- 
' ferent moods, See OPTATI1VE, c. | | 
 SUBLAPSARY, or Inſralapſary, in theology, a term ap- 
plied to ſuch as hold, that God having forelecn the fall of 
II Nn Adam, 


SVB DEAC N, an inferior miniſter, who anciently attend- 
ed at the altar, prepared the ſacred veſſels, &c. and was in- 
veſted with the firſt of the holy orders. See ORDER. 
According to the canons, a perſon muſt be twenty two years 

. « age, to be promoted to the order of /ub-deacgn, See De a- 

ON, 
It is diſputed among the Romaniſts, whether the ſub-deacon- 
00d be a ſacrament or not; in regard ſub-deacons are or- 
dained without impoſition of hands, and that there is no 
mention made of them in ſcripture, Yet Bellarmin holds 
the affirmative fide of the queſtion. . 


Vorl canons, a married man may be ordained 1 
L. o 
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Adam, and in conſequence thereof, the loſs of mankind ; 
reſolved to give à grace ſufficient for ſalvation to ſome, 


and to refuſe it to others. See GRACE, and SUPRALAP- 


SARY, 
Sublapſary is uſed as ſynonymous with mfralapſary ; in oppo- 
ſition to ſupralapſary. See INFRALAPSARY, and SUPRA- 
LAPSARY. a 
SUBLIMATE, a chymical preparation, the baſis whereof 
is mercury, or quickſilver. See FLOwWE RS, and SUBLI- 
MATION, 
There are two kinds of fublimate, terrofive and ſweet 3 
which ſee under the article MERCURY. 
Refining of gold by SUBLIMATE. See REFINING. 
SUBLIMATION, Su BLIMAT Io, in chymiſtry, an ope- 
ration which differs little from diſtillation, excepting, that 
in diſtillation, only the fluid parts of bodies are raiſed ; but 
in ſublimation, the ſolid and dry: and that the matter to 


be diſtilled may be either ſolid or fluid; but ſublimation is 


concerned only about ſolid ſubſtances. See DTS TL L A- 


TION. 
There is alſo another difference, namely, that rarefaction, 


which is of very great uſe in diſtillation, has hardly any 


room in ſublimation ; for the ſubſtances which are to be ſub- 
limed, being ſolid, are incapable of rarefaction; and fo it 


is only impulſe can raiſe them, 
However, it may not be improper to inquire a little more 
nicely into the reaſon of ſuch a diverſity in the elevation of 
bodies ; why ſome do aſcend with a gentle heat, and others 
are not to be raiſed by the moſt vehement fire: and ſuch an 
enquiry will more properly come in here, becauſe this head 
contains all the buſineſs of volatility and fixation. See Vo- 
LATILITY, and FIxIT V. | 
The cauſe of this elevation, and aſcent in the particles of 
bodies, is to be aſcribed to the fire; not only on account of 
impulſe, but of another property the fire has; namely, to 
inſinuate itſelf into all the interſtices of theſe bodies, and 
thereby break the coheſion of their parts, ſo that at laſt they 
become divided into very ſmall parts, if not into the ſmalleſt 
that art can reduce them into. See PARTICLE. 
Particles thus ſeparated and divided, loſe much of their 
gravity. For the gravity of the ſame particle decreaſes in 
the ſame proportion as the cube of the diameter is leſſened. 
Suppoſe, therefore, a body, whoſe diameter is 12 : if, then, 
its diameter be made leſs by 1, v:z. 11, the gravity of that 
body will be only 9 4, or thereabouts : a body, therefore, 
by being divided into very minute corpuſcles, becomes eaſy 
to be ſublimed. 
Add, that the ſurface of a body decreaſes in a very different 
manner from gravity, only as the ſquare of the diameter is 
lefſened. Where the gravity decreaſes, in ſuch a ſeries, as 
is expreſſed by the numbers 1728, 1331, I000, the diminu- 
tion of the ſurface will obſerve this proportion, vix. 144, 
121, 100; and when, upon reducing the diameter to 6, 
the gravity becomes leſs than 2, the ſurface will ſtill a- 
mount to 36. | 
How much this contributes to a quick aſcent, will appear 
from the ſublimation of camphire, benzoin, and arſenic ; 
whoſe particles, as they cohere but looſely, are, for that 
reaſon, diffuſed into a larger ſurface ; upon which account 
they are the eaſieſt to be ſublimed of any: nay, theſe ſolid 
particles, upon account of their ſurface, will ſooner aſcend 
than ſome fluids. 
So flower of ſulphur riſes ſooner than oil, not only than that 
of vitriol, but any other, though ever ſo light. 
By this contrivance of nature, v/z. that the gravity of bo- 
dies decreaſes in a triplicate, but their ſurface in a duplicate 
proportion of their diameters; it comes to paſs, that bo- 
dies, which have a very different gravity, may be raiſed 
with the ſame force. Thus the ſalts of animals, as of harts- 
horn, human blood, of vipers, &c. being compoſed of very 
minute corpuſcles, as is found by experience, in diſtilling 
them, do eafily aſcend ; becauſe the ſurface in them 1s not 
leſſened ſo much as the gravity is; and the ſalts of vegeta- 
bles, as of tartar, balſam, &c. which are of a more cloſe 


texture, by reaſon of their larger ſurfaces, are without | 


much difficulty raiſed. 
The corpuſcles alſo of minerals and metals, though very 


compact and heavy, do, in ſome meaſure, give way to the 
fire, and are capable of being ſublimed. In all theſe in- 
ances, the breadth of the ſurface, which expoſes the parti- 
cles more to the impetus of the fire, is the reaſon why they 
are "raiſed with as much eaſe, as if their gravity had been 
leſſened, by diminiſhing their ſurface : ſo that particles, 
though ever ſo different in weight, may be equally raiſed by 
the ſame degree of heat, if the proportion of their gravity 
be reciprocal to that of their ſurfaces. 
SUBLIME, in diſcourſe, ſomething extraordinary, and ſur- 
prizing, which ſtrikes the ſoul, and makes a ſentiment or 
compolition raviſh and tranſport. 
This is what Longinus, who has wrote expreſly on the ſub- 
jet, means by /ublime.—The definition, indeed, is not his, 
but M. Boileau's; for the author writing his book after 
another of Cecilius on the ſame ſubject, employed almoſt 


wholly in ſhewing what the ſublime is, declined defining it, 


as ſuppoſing it well known, 


SUB 


By the definition, it may appear, that th | 

different thing from wh : al Klim is 4 ver; 

err 2 at the orators call the „alli ht. 

The ſublime ſtyle neceſſarily requires hi , 

words ; but the ſublime may be ng bs S c 

ſingle figure, a ſingle turn of words, A My 65 thought, 

the ſublime ſtyle, and yet not be ſublime, i Fa may be in 

extraordinary and ſurprizing. 1 ve nothing 

For inſtance : e The almighty Author of t 

< a fingle word, created light.“ is, nom is 

lime ſtyle, yet it is not ſublime, there being noth; 3 

dinary in it, which another perſon might not 61S CXtk2or. 

But in God faid, let there be light, and 8 hit on. 

ſo extraordinary a turn of expreſſion, which ſhe was light 

dience of the creature to the orders of his cr rk = obe. 
ſublime, and has ſomething more in it than 8 is truly 

, Longinus makes five ſources of the ſublime "L 

certain elevation of mind, which niakes us th; 4 
The ſecond, is the pathetic, or that natural K 
enthuſiaſm, which ſtrikes and moves us: theſe ND 
ing almoſt wholly to nature, and muſt be 3 e 
whereas the reſt depend, partly, on art. The 1 With us; 

turning of figures in a certain manner * * 
thoughts and of ſpeech. The fourth, nobleneſ e 
ſion, which conſiſts of two parts, the choice of of expte 
the elegant, figurative dition. The fifth, which pon Far 
the reſt, is the compoſition and arrangement of ee a 
all their magnificence and dignity. See Pa TR ON 

SUBLIME geometry. See the article GRoMETRy e 

SUBLIMING pots. See the article Alp EIS. 

SUBLINGUAL glands, in anatoniy, two lands 14 
tongue, placed one on each ſide thereof. See To er _ 
Theſe, called alſo hypeglottides, filtrate a ſerous 3 
the nature of ſaliva, which they diſcharge 50 Ii. of 
near the gums, into the mouth. See Hy rotor: a 

SUBMULTIPLE, in geometry, &c,—A flott = 
ber or quantity, is that which is contained a ini e 
of times in another; and which therefore repeated Fa 
number of times, becomes exactly equal thereto es 
Thus 3 is a ſubmultiple of 21,—In which ſenſe 1 25 
coincides with an aliquot part. See Al IC bor * IO 

SUBMULTIPLE ratio, is that between the quantity conta d 
and the quantity containing.——Thus the ratio of 2 t 7 
ſubmultiple. See RAT 10. 2 
In e caſes, ber che ge is the reverſe of multiple: 27, 
gr. being a multiple of 3, and the rati 5 

a ple den, See . PLE. YO ON FOO 

UBMULTIPLE ſubſuperparticular. { 

DUBMULTIPLE al tear 5 See Ra 10. 

SUBNORMAL, in geometry, a line which determines the 
point in the axis of a curve, where a normal or perpendi- 
cular, raiſed from the point of contact of a raya the 
curve, cuts the axis. See CURVE. 

Or, the ſubnormal is aline, which determines the point where- 
in the axis is cut by a line falling perpendicularly on the tan- 
gent in the point of the contact, 

Thus T' M (Tab. Conics, fig. 19.) being a tangent to acune 
in M; and MR a normal or perpendicular to the tangent ; 
the line PR intercepted between the ſemiordinate P M and 
the normal MR, is called the /ubnormal, | 
Hence, 1, In a parabola, as A M, Ac. the fubnormal PRis 
to the ſemiordinate PM, as PM is to PT, and MR to TM. 
2. In the parabola, the ſabnormal P R is ſubduple the pars 
meter ; and, conſequently, an invariable quantity. 

SUBORDINATED, and SuBORDINATTNG afefim. 
See AFFFECTIONS. | 

SUBORDINATION, a relative term, expteſling the de- 
gree of inſeriority between one thing and another. 

I here is a ſeries of ſubordinations running throughout all n- 
ture. In the church there are ſeveral degrees of ſubordinatinn 
as of deacons to prieſts; prieſts to prelates, &c.— The like 
are obſervable in the ſecular ſtate ; in offices of war, juſtice, 
Sc. and even | 
In the ſciences, trigonometry is ſubordinate to geomettj; 
and in the virtues, abſtinence and chaſtity are ſubordinate to 
temperance: in muſic, ſome call the plagal tones, ala. 
nate tones. See "TONE. 

SUBORNATION, SuBoORNAT1o, a ſecret or underhand 
preparing, inſtructing or bringing in, a falſe witneß; d 
corrupting or alluring a perſon to do ſuch a falſe act 
W1TNEss, EVIDENCE, &c. 
Hence, the ſubornation of perjury, 

general pardon, 12 Car. II. c. 8. 
to perjury, See PERJURY. 

SUBPGENA*, a writ, whereby any perſon under the degree 
of peerage, is called to appear in chancery, in cafe where 

the common law hath made no proviſion. : 

* The name is taken from the words in the writ, which cup 
the party ſummoned to appear at the day and lace afigned 
ſub pæna centum librarum, on the penalty of an 2 
pounds. cel- 

The peers, in the like caſes, are called by the lord os a 

lor's letter, giving notice of the ſuit intended againſt de 


and requiring them to appear. 


he univerſe, with 


) a 
ppily. 
e and 


3 in the at of 
is the alluring or diſpoſing 


There 


SUB 


; :n other courts, as well as in chancery. 
T — a ſulpœna in the exchequer, as well 
of equity there, as in the office of pleas. a 

UBPOPLITAUS, in anatomy. See POPLIT ZUS. 
: BREPTION*, SuBREPTIo, the act of obtaining 2 
gs” from a ſuperior by ſurprize, or a falſe repreſentation. 


REPTITIOUS. : 
1 * word is formed from the Latin, ſub, under, and repo, I 


in the court 


7 d ion, i denotes a 
tim differs from obreption, in that the latter den 

Rk T.preffion of the quality of a thing, or fact, &c. And 

abreption, a want of expreſſion, or a fraudulent reticency * 

concealment of a thing, which would have rendered the ob- 

taining of the favour more difficult, See OBREPTITI- 


bb 171 erm applied 
BEREPTITIOUsò or SURREPTITIOUS, a term app 
ene a letter, licence, patent; or other act, fraudulently ob- 
tained of a ſuperior, by concealing ſome truth, which had 
it been known, would have preventgg the conceſſion or 
grant. See SUBREPTION.. FR 5 
The benefit of letters, licences; Sc. 15 forfeited, when they 
are found contrary to the informations given ; they being 
ken reputed ſubreptitious. 1 . 
Papal bulls 100 ſignatures are null and ſubreptitious, when 
the true ſtate of the benefice, the manner of the vacancy, 


«UBROGATION, or SURROGATION, in the civil law, 
the act of ſubſtituting a perſon in the place, and intitling 
him to the rights of another. See SURROGATE and Su B- 
$TITUTION: - - | N 

In its general ſenſe, ſubrogation implies a ſucceſſion of any 
kind ; whether of a perſon to a perſon, or of a perſon to a 
thing. 

There are two kinds of ſubrogation; the one conventional, 
the other /epal. 
Conventional SUBROGATION, is a contract, whereby a credi- 
tor transfers his debt, with all appurtenances thereof, to the 
profit of a third perſon. 


Legal Su B; ROG AT ION, is that which the law makes in favour 
of a perſon, who diſcharges an antecedent creditor; in which 
caſe there is a legal tranſlation of all rights of the ancient 
creditor to the perſon of the new one. 

This the civilians more uſually call ſucceſſion, as being wholly 
the work of the law, and to diſtinguiſh it from the conven- 
tional ſubrogation, which they alſo call ceſian. See CESSILON. 
— The word is formed from the Latin, /ubrogatro, of the verb 
ragare, Which, among the ancient Romans, ſignified to aſk, 
to interrogate z whence it was, that they called the laws 
themſelves regationes, in regard the people made them, upon 
being aſked by the magiſtrates —And as laws made by the 
people could not be changed without their conſent, and with- 
out being aſked a- new; if they thought good to have the law 
wholly aboliſhed, /zx abrogabatur ; if only a part of it were to 
be aboliſhed, lex derogabatur ; and if any clauſe or amendment 
were added to it, lex ſubrogabatur. | | 

The new magiſtrates were alſo /ubrogated in the place of the 
old ones ; for during the time of the republic, no magiſtrate 


but by law; ſince whatever the people thought good, was 
law.— This is what occaſioned Salmaſius to ſay, that ſabro- 
gare and ſiibſtituere 71 legem, were reciprocals. | 
SUBSCAPULARIS, in anatomy, a muſcle ariſing from 
the baſis and fide of the ſcapula; and, ſpreading itſelf under | 
the whole convex; or under fide of it, is inſerted by a ſemi- 
circular tendon, into the neck of the os humeri, and draws 
it down to the fide of the trunk. — See Tab. Anat. (Myol.) 
fig. I. n. 16. 
SUB SCRIPTION, the ſignature put at the bottom of a 
letter, writing, or inſtrument. See SG NATURE. 
In church hiſtory, we meet with inſtances of ſubſcripiions 
wrote in the blood of Jeſus Chrift. Nicetas, in the life of 
Iznatius, ſpeaking of the ſubſcriptions made at the council, 
wherein that patriarch was depoſed, ſays, they ſubſcribed, 
not with common ink, but what ſtrikes a man with horror, 
with a pen dipped in the blood of Chriſt, The hiftorian 
Theophanes, tells us, that pope Theodore mixed the blood 
o wing with the ink, wherein he wrote the depoſition of 
yrrhus, 


SUBSCRIPTION, in the Engliſh commerce, is uſed for the 


ſtock, or a trading company, by writing their names, and 
the ſhares they require, in the books or regiſter thereof. See 
Company, BuBBIE, Fund, Ce. 

The French have likewiſe adopted the word ſubſcription ; 
uſing it in ſpeaking of the actions of their India company. 
A ſubſcription differs from an action; in that the firſt is pro- 
perly only an action begun, or an engagement, by making 
the firſt payment, to acquit the reſt in the time limited ; 
and that the other is the whole action, performed in all its 
parts. See ACTION, 


UBSCRIPTION, in the commerce of books, ſignifies an 


There is alſo a ſubpana ad teſlificandum, for ſummoning of 


and other neceſſary matters, are not juſtly ſignified to the | 


could be, but by conſent of the people, nor, of conſequence, | 


ſhare, or intereſt, which particular perſons take in a public 


SUB 


going to be printed; and a reciprocal obligation of the book- 
ſeller or publiſher, to deliver the ſaid copies, on certain terms. 
The uſual conditions of theſe ſub/criptions are, on the part 
of the bookſeller, to afford the books cheaper to a ſubſcriber 
than to another, by one third or one fourth of the price; 
and on the part of the latter, to advance half the money in 
hand, and to pay the reſt on the delivery of the copies: an 
agreement equally advantageous to the one and the other; as 
the bookſeller is hereby furniſhed with money to carry on 
works; which would otherwiſe be above his ſtock ; and the 
ſubſcriber, receives, as it were, intereſt for his money, by the 
moderate price the book ſtands him in. 
Subſcriptions had their riſe in England, and it is but very 
lately that they are got into other countries. They were 
firſt ſet on foot, in the middle of the laſt century, for the 
printing of Walton's Polyglott bible, which is the tirſt book 
ever printed by way of /ub/cription. 
From England, they paſſed a few years ago into Holland, 
and are juft now introduced into France, F. Montfaucon's 
collection of antiquities, is the firſt book there publiſhed by 
ſubſcriptions, which were ſo very numerous, that great num- 
bers were refuſed, The ſame method has been ſince pro- 
poſed, for the publication of S. Chryſoſtom by the Benedic- 
tines; but not with equal ſucceſs. | 
All the other books ſince printed in France by ſubſcription, 
are M. Dacier's Tranſlation of Plutarch's lives; the Deſcription 
4 Verſailles, and F. Daniel's Hiſtory of the French militia. 
n England, they are become exceedingly frequent; and 
their frequency has rendered them liable to ſome abuſes, 
which begin to difcredit them. 

SUBSEQUENT, ſomething that comes after another, 
particularly with regard to the order of time. See Pos- 
TERIOR, c. 

When two feſtivals happen on the ſame day, the principal 
one 1s celebrated ; and the other transferred to the ſubſequent 
day, i. e. to the morrow, 

SUBSESQUIALTERATE. See the article RaT10. 

SUBSIDY, SvusBs1D1uM, in law, any aid, tax, or tribute 

granted, by authority of parliament, to the king, on preſ- 
ling occaſions of the ſtate; levied on the ſubjects, according 
to their ſeveral abilities, or the yearly produce of their lands, 
goods, Sc. See Tax, | 
Such is the land tax, or royal aid, as it is called; which is 
uſually at the rate of two, three, or four ſhillings in the 
pound, for lands; and of two ſhillings and eight pence for 
goods, and perſonal eſtate, when of four ſhillings for lands. 
See AID, c. 5 
The ancient Saxon kings had no ſabſidies collected after the 
manner of ours; but in lieu thereof, had ſeveral cuſtoms, 
whereby they levied money or perſonal ſervice on the people, 
for the repairing of cities, caſtles, bridges, military ex pe- 
ditions, Sc. which they called burgbote, brigbote, herefare, 
heregeld, &c. | 
But upon the land's becoming oppreſſed by the Danes, king 
Ethelred in the year 1007, agreed to pay them yearly 10000!/. 
for redemption of peace; which ſum was afterwards increaſed 
to 36000“. and at length to 48000/. which was called 
Danegeld, and was levied on land; each hide, or plough- 
land, that of the church only excepted, being ceſſed 12 d. 
See DANEGELD. | 
Hence the tribute came to be called hidage, a name that af- 
terwards became common to all taxes and ſub/idies impoſed 
on lands; as thoſe on cattle were called hornegeld, See Hi- 
DAGE. : 
Both theſe the Normans ſometimes called taxes, from the 
Greek Tas, order; ſometimes from their own language, 
taillage ; and ſometimes, according to the cuſtom beyond- 
ſea, ſubſidia, and auxilia, See AUXILIUM, 
After the conqueſt, theſe ſub/idies ſeem to have been grant- 
ed differently from what they now are; as every ninth lamb, 
every ninth fleece, every ninth ſheep, &c. Sometimes the 
rate was every tenth, and ſometimes every fifteenth, &c. 
See FIFTEENTH, Sc. 
In France, the king alone, by his own authority, impoſes 
ſubſidies on his people, at his own diſcretion. What Grotius 
ſays, that thoſe who pay ſubſidies to other ſovereigns, to in- 
gage them in their defence againſt powerful enemies, by ſo 
doing, acknowledge their own weakneſs, and that ſuch an 
acknowledgment diminiſhes ſome what of their dignity; muſt 
be underſtood of ſuch ſtates as are too weak to defend them- 
ſelves, and who, in reſpect hereof, render themſelves in ſome 
meaſure, tributary; not of ſuch as ſubſiſting by their own 
ſtrength, give /ub/idtes to their weaker neighbours, to prevent 
their being over-run by others. . | 

Such, e. gr. as the kings of England and France, are with re- 

gard to Sweden and ſeveral other princes; to whom they ge- 

nerally grant ſubſidies in the treaties they conclude with them. 

In the lift of Engliſh duties, or impoſitions, are divers kinds 

of ſubſidies : old ſubſidy, additional impoſition to the old 

ſubſidy, new ſubſidy, third ſubſidy, two-thirds ſubſidy. See 
UTY, CUusTOM, Se. 

SUBSTANCE, Su BSTHANIA, ſomething that we cenceive 

to ſubſiſt of itſelf, independahtly of any created being, or any 

particular mode or accident. See Exs, 


engagement to take a certain number of copies of a book 
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Thus a piece of wax is a ſubſtance; becauſe we can conceive 
it as ſubſiſting of itſelf, and of its own nature, without any 
dependance on any other created nature, or without any par- 
ticular mode, form, colour, &c. See Mops. 

Spinoſa maintains, that there is but one only ſubſſance in na- 
ture, whereof all created things are ſo many different modi- 
fications; and thus he makes the ſoul of the ſame ſub/tance 
with the body. The whole univerſe, according to him, 1s 


but one ſabſtance; which ſubſtance, he holds endowed with 
an infinity of attributes, in the number of which are think- 


% 


ing and extenſion. All bodies are modifications of this ſub- 


flance, conſidered as extended; and all ſpirits modificati- 
ons of the ſame ſubſtance, conſidered as thinking. See Bop v 
and "THINKING. See alſo SPINOSISM. 

Mr. Lock's philoſophy of ſubſtances, is more orthodox: our 
ideas of ſubſtances, that great author obſerves, are only ſuch 
combinations of ſimple ideas, as are taken to repreſent diſ- 
tin& things, ſubſiſting by themſelves ; in which the confuſed 
idea of ſub/tance, is always the chief. Thus the combina- 
tion of the ideas of a certain figure, with the powers of 
motion, thought, and reaſoning, joined to ſub/ance, make 
the ordinary idea of man; and thus the mind obſerving ſe- 


veral ſimple ideas to go conſtantly together, which being pre- | 


ſumed to belong to one thing, or to be united in one ſubject, 
are called by one name; which we are apt, afterwards, to 
talk of and conſider as one ſimple idea. See IDEA. 

We imagine theſe ſimple ideas do not ſubſiſt by themſelves; 


but ſuppoſe ſome ſubſtratum, wherein they ſubſiſt, which we 


call ſubſtance. | | 

The idea of pure ſub/tance, is nothing but the ſuppoſed, yet 
unknown ſupport of thoſe qualities which are capable of pro- 
ducing fimple ideas in us. See QUALITY. 

The ideas of particular ſubſtances are compoſed out of this 
obſcure and general idea of ſubſtance, together with ſuch 
combinations of ſimple ideas, as are obſerved to exiſt toge- 
ther, and ſuppoſed to flow from the internal conſtitution, 
and unknown eſſence of that ſub/tance, | 
Thus we come by the ideas of man, horſe, gold, &c. Thus 
the ſenſible qualities of iron, or a diamond, make the com- 
plex idea of thoſe ſub/tances, which a ſmith, or a jeweller, 


commonly knows better than a philoſopher. See DEFINI- 


TION. | 
The ſame happens concerning the operations of the mind, 
viz. thinking, reaſoning, &c. which we concluding not to 
ſubſiſt by themſelves, nor apprehending how they can belong 
to body, or be produced by it, we think them the actions 
of ſome other ſubſtance, which we call ſpirit ; of whoſe 
ſubſtance or nature we have as clear a notion, as of that of 
body; the one being but the ſuppoſed ſubſtratum of the ſim- 
ple ideas we have from without; as the other of thoſe ope- 
rations, which we experiment in ourſelves within : fo that 
the idea of corporeal ſub/tance in matter, is as remote from 
our conceptions, as that of ſpiritual ſub/fance. | 
Hence we may conclude, that he has the perfect idea of any 
particular ſabſtance, who has collected moſt of thoſe ſimple 
ideas which exiſt in it; among which, we are to reckon its 
active powers and paſſive capacities, though not ſtrictly ſim- 
le ideas. 

Sub/tances are generally diſtinguiſhed by ſecondary qualities ; 
for our ſenſes fail us in the diſcovery of primary ones, as the 
bulk, figure, texture, Ic. of the minute parts of bodies, on 
which their real conſtitutions and differences depend. See 
PARTICLE.—And ſecondary qualities are nothing but pow- 
ers, with relation to our ſenſes. 

The ideas that make our complex ones of corporeal ſub- 


ances, are of three ſorts: Firſt, the ideas of primary qua- 


lities of things, which are diſcovered by our ſenſes; ſuch as 
bulk, figure, motion, &:c. Secondly, the ſenſible ſecondary 
qualities, which are nothing but powers to produce ſeveral 
ideas in us, by our ſenſes. Thirdly, the aptneſs we conſider 


in any ſubſtance, to cauſe or receive ſuch alterations in its 
primary qualities, as that the /ub/ance ſo altered, ſhould pro- 


duce in us different ideas from what it did before. 

Beſides the complex ideas we have of material ſubſtances, by 
the ſimple ideas taken from the operations of our own minds, 
which we experiment in ourſelves, as thinking, underſtand- 
ing, willing, knowing, &c, co-exiſting in the ſame ſubſtance; 
we are able to frame the complex idea of a ſpirit : and this 
idea of an immaterial ſubſtance, is as clear, as that we have 
of a material, See SPIRIT. | 

By joining theſe with /ub/ance, of which we have no diſtinct 
idea, we have the idea of ſpirit: and by putting together the 
ideas of coherent ſolid parts, and a power of being moved, 
joined with ſub/fance, of which likewiſe we have no poſitive 
idea; we have the idea of matter, See MATTER. 
Further, there are other ideas of ſubſtances, which may be 
called collective, which are made up of any particular ſub- 


ftances,, conſidered as united into one idea; as a troop, ar- 


my, &c, which the mind does by its power of compoſition. 


- Theſe collective ideas, are but the artificial draughts of the 


mind, bringing things remote, and independent, into one 
view, the better to contemplate and diſcourſe of them united 
into one conception, and ſignified by one name. For there 


are no things ſo remote, which the mind cannot, by this 


2 


q 


* 


SUBSTANTIAL, or SUBSTANCIAL, in l. 


SUBSTANTIAL is alſo uſed in the ſame ſenſe with 


SUBSTANTIVE, in grammar, is a qualit 


— 


SUB 


art of compoſition, bring into one idea: 28 10 e, 
ſignified by the name 0 See 1 in that 
Such is the generally received doctrine of e 

Berkeley, in his Principles of human knowl; x; 40 but Bp. 
lier, in his Clavis Univerſalis, have made 48 nd Mr. Col. 
thereon, See BoD Y, EXxIST EN CE and E refinements 


ſomething belonging to the nature of /ub in the {chools, 
ppt and CONSUBSTANTIAL, faxes. be UB. 
t is generally diſputed, whether or no there be 7.4. ... 
ſubſtantial forms? i, e. forms independant ck things a 
forms that are ſubſtances themſelves. Form ET; of 


. 8 to accidental; in which relation it Fatal; 
or abundance of diſtinguo's. See E | _ 
ep guo e ESSENTIAL and Accy. 
ſcri | 
noun or name, when the object it denotes is 1 2 a 
ply, and in itſelf, without any regard to its qualiti I 
Novn. sf es. dee 
When the object 6 as clothed with certain qual: 
ties, the noun is ſaid to be adjective. See Ap N 
For a more palpable criterion; all nouns, to which 128 


not add the word thing, are ſubſtantives; and all thoſe ty 


which thing may be added, are adjeCtives, 

F . Buffier obſerves, it is a common miſtake in erammari 
to define a noun ſubſtantive, to be that which denotes if 5 
ſtance.— The miſtake ariſes hence, that finding all ſubſta 5 
expreſſed by ſubſtantives, they have called all kinds of 3 
ſubſlantives, But it does not follow, that all nouns def * 
ſubſtances; witneſs the nouns accident, lightneſs, &c. wh h 
are far from expreſſing ſubſtances, and yet are true . 
ſubſtantives. Perhaps grammarians mean nothing here by 
ſubſtance, but the ſubje& ſpoke of: if ſo, the definition i 
not amiſs. b 
Nouns ſubſtantives ſometimes become adjectives; and nouns 
adjectives become ſubſtantives. In effect, the nature of the 
adjective being to expreſs the quality of an object; if that 
quality be the object itſelf ſpoke of, then, on the foot of our 


definition, it becomes a ſubſtantive. —lIf, I ſay, a gud prince, 


the word goed is apparently an adjeCtive, becauſe it repreſents 
the prince as clothed with the quality of goodneſs, But if ! 
ſay, the good ought to be preferred to the bad; it is evident 
good is the ſubject ſpoke of, and, conſequently, a ſubſtantive 
Indeed, cuſtom does not allow us to uſe all adjectives indiffe- 
rently, as ſubſtantives ; nor all ſubſtantives, as adjectiyes. 


The laws obſerved herein are as follow: 


All nouns either ſignify an individual, as Socrates, Alexan- 
der, &c. or a ſpecies; as man, horſe, &c, or an eſſential 
quality, as rational, material, &c. or an accidental one, as 
black, white, good, fair, &c, or a dignity, office, art, &c. 
as king, preſident, philoſopher, &c. | 
Thus have we four kinds of nouns ; whereof the fiſt is very 
rarely taken adjectively; for as they fignify individuals or 
particular beings, they can ſcarce be applied to any thing 
but the thing they properly ſignify: yet we have ſometimes 
known the name of Cato taken adjectively; as, * this is to be 
<« Cato, indeed.” Nor does Malherbe ſcruple to fay in French 
« plus Mars que le Mars de la Thrace.” Add that proper 
names are ſometimes converted into the name of dignities, 
&c. as Cæſar, Auguſtus, &c, In which caſe, they may be 
conſidered, in the ſame light, as nouns of the fourth kind, 
— Nouns of the ſecond kind, are alſo ſometimes taken ad- 
jectively, as © he is much a man, &c. The third kind 
are adjectives of themſelves. For the fourth kind, all gram- 
marians rank them among ſubſtantives; excepting F. Buffer, 
who will have them to be adjectives; or, to uſe his own 
term, modificatives. Be that as it will, they are frequently 
uſed adjectively, “ he is more a king, and more a philob- 
„ pher, than any of his predeceſſors.“ 


| Now for adjectives taken ſubſtantively, 10 Participles paſſive, 


are very rarely thus taken ; though we ſometimes ſay, © the 
« loved are leſs happy than the lovers ; the taught have the 
ce advantage of the untaught : the beſieged made a ſalley, 
Sc. And, 29 Participles active are taken {ti]] more rarely 
for ſubſtantives. We ſcarce ever, e. gr. ſay © the 2 
ce the reading, ;” but * the lover, the reader yet we 1 
« the ſtudent, the proteſtant, the tenant, the appellant, ts 
« opponent,” &c.—39 For nouns adjectives, thoſe app - 
to men are not only uſed ſubſtantively, but are even _ 
ſubſtantives by uſe 3 whether they be ſuch as regard re og 
as „ chriſtian, pagan, mahometan,” Cc. or op de 
« ſtoic, peripatetic, carteſian,” &c. or country; 3 de 
« Engliſh, French, Italians:“ or temperament 1 — 
& melancholic, phlegmatic, choleric,“ &c. Under a A * 
rule, are likewiſe comprehended abundance of _— oh 
ſignifying a number of people agreeing in ſome o__ 
tribute; as, „ the learned, the great, the devout, 4 
« brave, the diſſolute, &c. But uſe is here to be reg 70 
ed; for we do not ſay “ the elegant,” as We 75 Ze 
« learned ;” but © elegant writers, Ge. It 1s cue“ 
the ear alone, that are to decide about theſe ee bee 
Again, adjectives taken ſubſtantively, for other - . dn 
men, are either ſo uſed, to ſignify a number or let 0 . 
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SUB 


quality ; or to expreſs an abſtract 
In both which, as in thoſe of men, there are ſome 


re by cuſtom, and others formed every day on their 


model. 
With regar 


that have ſome common 


d to which laſt, uſe, again, and the ear, are to 
Here all the adjectives of colours, are uſed ſubſtan- 
tively 3 as the white, black, green,” &c. Some of * 
f qualities 3 as * the cold,” &c. thoſe of time; as tne 
f aſt, preſent, future! and many of other matters; as 
« the agreeable, the ſublime, the principal,” &c. Nor is it 
only in the poſitive, but alſo in the comparative and luper- 
lative degrees, that adjectives are uſed ſubſtantively ; as o the 
« better of the two: the beſt of ie, Ic. 
cyBSTANTIVE verb, See the article VERB, 1 
UBSTITUTE“, SUBSTITUTUS, a perſon appointed to 
© officiate for another, in caſe of abſence, or other legal im- 
diment. See ATTORNEY), and SURROGATE. 
Fo The word is formed from the Latin, /ub, under, and fatuo, 
Ta point, eſtabliſh, | ; 
In the French law, the procureurs, or proctors, are oblig- 
ed to name two of their brethren for ſubſtitutes, whoſe 
names are wrote after theirs in the lift ; to receive ſignifica- 
tions and ſummons's made in their abſence. See PRxoc u- 
RA TOR, &c. = | | 
Su BST ITU TE, in medicine, denotes a drug, or remedy that 
may be uſed in lieu of another; or that ſupplies the place of 
another of like virtue, which is not to be had: called alſo 
| furcedaneum. See SUCCEDANEUM. N ; 
The root of the great centaury, and ſometimes rhaponti- 
cum, are uſed as ſubſtitutes to rhubarb, See RHUBARB. 
SUBSTITUTION, in grammar, the uſing of one word 
for another; or one mode, ſtate, perſon or number of a 
word for another,.—This the grammarians otherwiſe call 
fyllepſis. See Sv L LE SIe. 
SUBSTITUTION, in the civil law, a diſpoſition of a teſta- 
tor, whereby he ſubſtitutes one heir to another, who has 
only the uſufruit, and not the property of the thing left 
Im. ho 
hin is a kind of fiduciary inheritance, called alſo fidei 
commiſſio, in regard the immediate inheritor has only the uſe 
or produce of the thing ; the body thereof being ſubſtituted 
and appropriated to certain perſons, who are likewiſe to have 
the uſufruit in their turns, but never the property. 
In ſome countries, ſubſtitution is perpetual ; in France, it 
only holds to the fourth generation.— Subſtitution anſwers to 
remainder, in common law. See REMAINDER, 
Among the Romans, there were abundance of theſe fidu- 
ciary heirs; who enjoyed inheritances, till they returned 
them into the hands of the right heir : and the reaſon why 
they did not likewiſe reſtore the fruits, or that the fruits 
were not deemed to make a part of the inheritance, but only 
of the thing, was, that the fiduciary or truſtee was obliged 


to run the riſks, and to ſtand the charge of the culture of | 


the land. 
SUBSTITUTION, in algebra, &c. is the putting in the room 
of any quantity in an equation, ſome other quantity, which 
is equal to it, but expreſſed after another manner. See 

UVANTITY, and EQUATION, 
SUBSTRACTION, or SUBTRACTION, in arithmetic, 
the ſecond rule, or rather operation, in arithmetic ; where- 
by.we deduct a leſs number from a greater, to learn the pre- 
ciſe difference : | 
Or, more juſtly, ſubſtraction is the finding a certain num- 
ber from two homogeneous ones given ; which, with one of 
the given numbers, is equal to the other. See Ax IT H- 
METIC. | | N 
The doctrine of ſubſtraction is reducible to what follows: 
To SUBSTRACT 4 /eſs number from a greater, —19 Write the 
leſs number under the greater, in ſuch manner, as that ho- 
mogeneous figures anſwer to homogeneous, i. e. unites to 
unites, tens to tens, &c. as directed under ADDITION. 
29 Under the two numbers, draw a line. 3“ Subſtratt, 
ſeverally, unites from unites, tens from tens, hundreds from 
hundreds; beginning at the right-hand, and proceeding to 
the left; and write the ſeveral remainders in their corre- 
ſpondent places, under the line. 40 If a greater figure come 
to be ſabſtracted from a leſs; borrow an unite from the next 
left-hand place ; this is equivalent to 10, and added to the 
leſs number, the ſalſtraction is to be made from the ſum: or 
if a eypher chance to be in the next left-hand place, bor- 
Tow the unite from the next further place. 
By theſe rules, any number may be ſubſtrafted out of an- 
other greater. For example; | 

It it be required, from 9800403459 


To ſubſtratt 4743865263 


The remainder will be found 50565 38 196 
For, beginning with the right-hand figure, and taking 
from g, there remains 6 unites, to be wrote underneath the 
line: going then to the next place, 6 I find, cannot be ta- 
ken from 5; wherefore, from the place of hundreds 4, I 
borrow 1, which is equivalent to 10, in the place of tens; 
and from the ſum of this 10 and 5, viz. 1 5, ſubſtrafting b, 


und 9 wins remaining, to be put down under the line. 
01.41, 


SUB 


| ) proceein to the place of hundreds, 2 with the 1 borrowed 


at the Jaſt, make 3, which ſub/trafed from 4, leave 1. 
Again, 5 in the place of thouſands, cannot be ſabſtracted 
from 3; for which reaſon, taking 1 from 4, in the place of 
hundreds of thouſands, into the empty place of tens of 
thouſands, the cypher is converted into 10 tens of thouſands; 
whence one 10 being borrowed, and added to the 3, and 
from the ſum 13 thouſand, 5 thouſand being ſubſtracted, we 
ſhall have 8 thouſand to enter under the line: then ſubſtract- 
ing 6 tens of thouſands from q, there remain 3. Coming 
now to take 8 from 4; from the 8 further on the left, f 
borrow 1, by means wheteof, the two cyphers will be turn- 
ed each into 9. And after the like manner is the reſt of the 
ſubſtraction eaſily performed, 

If heterogeneous numbers be to be ſubſtracted from each 
other ; the unites borrowed are not to be equal to ten ; but 
to ſo many as there go of unites of the leſs kind, to con- 
ſtitute an unite of the greater: for example; 


J. „ 
45 16 6 
27 19 9 
17 16 


For ſince 9 pence cannot be ſubſtracted from 6 pence ; of the 
16 ſhillings, one is converted into 12 pence; by which means, 
for 6 we have 18 pence; whence q being ſubſtracted, there 
remain 9. In like manner, as 19 ſhillings cannot be ſub- 
tracted from the remaining 15; one of the 45 pounds is 
converted into 20 ſhillings, from which, added to the 15, 
19 being ſubtracted, the remainder is 16 ſhillings. Laſtly, 
27 pounds ſubtracted from 44 pounds, there remains 17. 
If a greater number be required to be ſubtracted from a leſs, 
it is evident the thing is impoſſible, —The leſs number, there- 
fore, in that caſe, is to be ſubtracted from the greater; and 
the defect to be noted by the negative character. E. gr. If I 
am required to pay 8 pounds, and am only maſter of 33 
when the 3 are paid, there will ſtill remain 5 behind ; 
which are to be noted, —5, | 
Subſtraction is proved, by adding the remainder to the ſub- 
trahend, or number to be ſubſtracted: for if the ſum be 
equal to the number whence the other is to be ſubſtracted, 
the ſuhſtraction is juſtly performed. —For example; 
„ 
80040345 | 156 11 32 | 
5 ſubtrahend 21 17 2 1 ſubtrahend 


50565 38 196 remainder 134 14 OZ 


— 


9800403459 156 11 34 


SUBSTRACTION, in algebra, is performed by connecting the 


quantities with all the ſigns of the ſubtrahend changed; and 
at the ſame time uniting ſuch as may be united; as is done 
in addition. See ALGEBRA, QUANTITY, CHARAC- 
TER, and ADDITION. | 

Thus 4-7 a ſubſtracted from + 9 a, makes + 9 a—7 a, 


or 2 a, | 


In the fub/tra#im of compound algebraic quantities; the 


characters of the ſubtrahend, are to be changed into the con- 
trary ones, via. 5 into —; and — into +, See QUAN- 
TITYs 


To SUBSTRACT Hpecious numbers, or quantities from one ano- 


ther; both thoſe affefted with the ſame, and thoſe with con- 


trary characters.— 1“ If the quantities deſigned by the ſame 


letter have the ſame ſigns ; and the leſs to be ſubſtracted from 
the greater; the ſubſtraction is performed as in common a- 
rithmetic, e. gr. | 5 

5 ＋＋ % b. 45.—4 

2 4 —f 206.1 p-—+# 


— — 


3 34— 36.+3þ. © 
29 If a greater quantity be to be ſubſtracted out of a leſs ; 
the leſs muſt be ſubſtracted out of the greater, and to the 
remainder muſt be prefixed the ſign —, if the quantities be 


affected with the ſign ＋; or the ſign +, if they be affected 


with —; | 
16a+2b—9gd = 16hb,+2/h.—qd. 
I9a+3b—1 Id 19 +3 —11 


—34—1 5-2 —3 —1 - —2 
3» If the quantities have different ſigns; the ſubſtraction is 
converted into addition, and to the aggregate is prefixed the 
ſign of the quantity, whence the ſubſtraction is to be made: 
for example A Mi © | 
a=——5 c == 8/b,— 5449 4. 
64—8 oy d —© 1. — 


FE 2a 3c4-16d4=216,+34-16 
4* If the quantities be expreſſed in different letters, they 
muſt be connected; only the characters of the ſubtrahend 


muſt be changed into the contrary ones: for example; 


ab—c ad 
d- Cum eng 
apa + +; 
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SUBSTRACT10N of logarithms, LIGARITHM. 
SUBSTRACTION- of vulgar fractions, (Sees FRACTIONS, 
SUBSTRACTION of decimals, DEciMALSs. 
SUBSTRUCTION, in building, denotes unde;pinning, 
ground-ſelling, &c, See FOUNDATION. 
SUBSTYLAR line, in dialling, a right line, whereon the 
ſtyle or gnomon of a dial is erected. See GNoMoN and 
LINE. 
In polar, horizontal, meridianal, and northern dials, the ſub- 
lar line is the meridianal line, or line of 12 a clock; or 
the interſection of the plane, whereon the dial is delineated, 
with that of the meridian. See MERIDIAN. . 
In eaſterly and weſterly dials, the ſubſtylar line, is the line 
of 6 a clock; or the interſection of the plane, whereon the 
dial is delineated, with the prime vertical. See DIAL. 


SUBSUPERPARTIENS, 

SUBTANGENT of a curve, the line that determines the 
interſection of a tangent with the axis; or, that determines 
the point wherein the tangent cuts the axis, prolonged. Sce 
Curve and TANGENT. | 
Thus, in the curve A M, Sc. (Tab. Anal. fig. 10.) the line 
T P intercepted between the ſemiordinate PM, and the tan- | 
gent T M, is the ſabtangent. And PR is to PM, as P M 
to PT; and PM to PIT, as MR to TM. 

It is a rule in all equations, that if the value of the ſubtangent 
comes out poſitive, the point of interſection of the tangent 
and axis, falls on that ſide of the ordinate, where the vertex 
of the curve lies: as in the parabola and paraboloides. 

If it come out negative, the point of interſection will fall on 
the contrary ſide of the ordinate, in reſpect of the vertex or 
beginning of the abſeiſſe: as in the hyperbola, and hyper- 
boliform figures. | | 

And univerſally, in all paraboliform, and hyperboliform 
figures, the ſubtangent is equal to the exponent of the power 
of the ordinate, multiplied into the abſciſs. | 

Thus in the common parabola, whoſe property is P Xx y. 
The "/ubtangent is in length, equal to x, the abſciſs multiplied 
by 2, the exponent of the power of 55, the ſquare of the 
ordinate ; that is, it is equal to twice the abſciſs; and by the 
former rule for paraboli form figures, it muſt be taken above 
the ordinate, in the axis produced. e 

Thus, alſo, in one of the cubical paraboloids, where 
pxx=7yyy; the length of the /ubtangent will be 3 of the 
abſciſs. 

In the parabola, the ſabtangent P T is double the abſciſs AP; 
and the ſubnormal is PR fubduple of the parameter. See 


NoRM AL. | 
SUBTENSE *, in geometry, a right line oppoſite to an an- 
gle, and preſumed to be drawn between the two extremities 
of the arch which meaſures that angle. See ANGLE and 
ARCH. 
* The word is formed from the Latin, /ub, under, and tendb, I 
ſtretch. 
The /ubtenſe of the angle coincides with the chord of the 
arch, See CHORD. 5 | 
In every rectangle triangle, the ſquare of the fubtenſe of the 
right angle, is equal to the ſquares of the ſubtenſes of both 
the other angles; by the 47th prop. of Euclid, This won- 
derful property of that triangle, was firſt diſcovered by Py- 
thagoras; who, in the tranſport of joy hereby occaſioned, 
ſacrificed a hecatomb. Sec TRIANGLE and HyPpoTH E- 
NUSE. | 
SUBTERRANEOUS, or SUBTERRANEAN, ſomething 
under-ground. See Foss IL. 
Naturaliſts talk much of ſubterranean fires, as the cauſe of 
volcano's. See FIRE and VoL Ca Nn0.—Subterranean winds, 
as the cauſe of earthquakes. See EARTHQUAKE. 
Mr. Boyle gives us an inſtance, from the diſſertation de ad- 
mirand. Hungar. aquis, of a huge ſubterraneous oak dug out 
of a falt mine in Tranſylvania, fo hard, that it could not, 
eaſily be wrought on by iron tools ; which yet, being = 
poſed to the air out of the mine, became ſo rotten, that in 
four days it was ny to be broken and crumbled between 
one's fingers. Mr. Derham adds, that the trees turned out 
of. the earth, by the breaches at Welt Thurrock and Dagen- 
ham, though probably no other than alder, and interred 
many ages ago, in a rotten, oozy mould, were ſo exceeding- 
ly tough, hard, and ſound, at firſt, that he could make but 
little impreflion on them with the ſtrokes of an ax; yet be- 
ing expoſed to the air and water, ſoon became fo rotten, as 
to be crumbled between the fingers. See Woop. 
SUBTILE, in phyſics, intimates a thing exceedingly ſmall, 
fine, and delicate: ſuch as the animal ſpirits, the effluvia of 
odorous bodies, &c. are ſuppoſed to be. See SPIRITS, EF- 
FLUVIA, Oc. — 
One kind of matter is only more ſubtile than another, in that 
being divided into ſmaller parts, and thoſe, too, more agi- 
tated ; on the one hand, it makes leſs reſiſtance to other bo- 
dies; and on the other, inſinuates itſelf more eaſily into their 
pores. See MATTER, PARTICLE, ATOM, Sc. 
The Carteſians ſuppoſe a ſubtile matter for their firſt element. 
See CARTESIAN and ELEMENT. 
This ther lay down as ſo exccedingly fine, that it penetrates 
. - 


the minute pores of glaſs, and oth 1 
this they account forme of the —— and froh, 
VAacuuM, PLENUM, SUCTION, &. a of nature. dt 
Yet they do not pretend to prove the exiſtence th; 
otherwiſe than by conſequence. See Marx ot this Matter, 
SUBTILIZATION, SusT1L1saT1o, the 20 til 
lizing, or rendering any thing ſmaller and ſubtil of ſubti. 
larly, the diſſolving or changing a mixt bod mer; particu. 
quor, or a fine powder, by ſeparating the gr - ee a pure |;_ 
from, See PULVERIZATION, ATT ENU AT, t Mere. 
SUBTRIPLE ratio, is when one number tox, &.. 
contained in another three times. See R bn quantity i; 
Thus, 2 is ſaid to be ſubtriple of 6; as 6 15 I 
SUBURBICARY *, SuBurBicariys an 
to thoſe provinces of Italy, &c. which com: fog het given 
dioceſe, or patriarchate of Rome. See e 
* Phe term is formed from the Latin, ſub, und 
City,—They were alſo ſometimes called 2737. r' and a, 
Authors uſually reckon ten of theſe ſuburbicgr, Provinces, 
whereof Italy, from the Po to the heel made 5 Province; 
iſles of Sicily, Sardinia, and Corſica, the other = and the 
Yet Salmaſius will have the ſaburbicary province OM 
thoſe four in the neighbourhood of Rome. 3 COnfined to 
authority of the præfect of Rome extended: 
makes the limits of the dioceſe of ancient R 
ESE. | 
F. Sirmond takes the other extreme, and com 
the weſt under the name of /aburbicary province 
who lived in the age of the council of Nice 
power aſcribed to the pepe, in the ſixth canon of th 
cil, by ſaying, that he had the care and ſuperinteng, wr 
the ſuburbicary provinces. Hence the different ſenti ee. 
authors, with regard to the /uburbicary provinces : OMe 
ly conſidering the pope as biſhop of Rome; other; Prob 
F arch of the 7 J Sc. See Pop E. nd! 2-40 
UCCEDANEUMS, in pharmacy, a reme IO 
the place of another firit drives. when = — 
wanting, neceſſary for the compoſition of that dhe. 9 
SUBSTITUTE. 5 
The word is formed from the Lati 
come after. OY W ſucceed, to 


Prehends all 
3.—Ruting, 
explains the 


Subſtitute and ſuccedaneum, are of equal import; unlefs, with 


ſome authors, we chuſe to uſe ſubſtitute, where à fl 
like virtue is put for another; and ſuccedantum 
compound is uſed with the ſame intention, 

SUCCENTURIATI renes, in anatomy, See Rexxs 

uccenturiat. 

SUCCEN TURIATION, the act of ſubſtituting, dee 
SUBSTITUTION, | ; 

SUCCEN TURIATUS, in anatomy, a muſcle, called allo 

yramidalis, See PYRAMIDALIS. 

SUCCESSION, SuccEss10, in philoſophy, an idea which 
we get by reflecting on that train of ideas conſtantly follow- 
ing one another in our minds when awake, See IDEA and 
Mode. | 
The diſtance between any parts of this ſucceſſion, is what we 
call duration, When this ſucceſſion of ideas ceaſes, we haye 
no perception of time, or of the duration thereof; but the 

moment we fall aſleep, and that wherein we awake, ſeem 
connected, See DURATION. - 

They, who think we get the idea of ſucceſſion from our ob- 
ſervation of motion by our ſenſes, will come into Mr, Locks 
ſentiment, above, when they conſider that motion produces 
an idea of ſucceſſion no otherwiſe, than by producing a con- 
tinued train of diſtinguiſhable ideas, 
A man that looks on a body moving, perceives no motion, 
unleſs that motion produces a conftant train of ſucceflive ideas, 
But where-ever a man is, though all things be at reſt about 
him, if he thinks, he will be conſcious of ſucceſſion, See 
MorT1oN. 

SUCCESSION, in aſtronomy, The SUccE55$10N of the jy", 
is the order wherein they follow each other, and according to 
which, the ſun enters, ſucceſſively, into one, then into au- 
other, called, alſo, conſequentia, See SIGN. | 
This order is expreſſed in the two following technical verſes: 

Sunt Aries, Taurus, Gemini, Cancer, Leo, Virgo, 
Librague, Scorpius, Arcitenens, Caper, Amphora, Piſces 
When a planet is direct, it is ſaid to go according to the cl. 
der and ſucceſſion of the figns, or in conſequentia ; that & 
from Aries to Taurus, c. When retrograde, it ho 
o contrary to the ſucceſſion of the ſigns, or in antecedeuid; 
_ from Gemini 10 89 Aries, Cc. See PIA“ 
NET, DIRECT, RETROGRA DAT ION, &c. 

SUCCESSION, in the civil law, implies a right to 
effects left by a defunct. See INHERITANCE and 
SCENT, ; 

Of this there are ſeveral kinds, ab-intefate, inteſtate, on : 

SUCCESSION ab-inte/tate, is that which a perſon has 2 I's ; ; 
by being next of kin, which is, what we call, being . 
heir at law. See AB-INTESTATE. | , 

Teftamentary SUCCESSION, is that which a perſon comes to b) 
virtue of a will. See TESTAMENT. 126 

SUCCESSION in the direct line, is that, coming from aſcendene- 
or deſcendents. See DIRECT, 
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Collat 


A jacent, 


SUCCESSIVE action. See the article ACTION | 
SUCCESSOR, a perſon who holds the place which another 


5 


SUCCISA, a medicinal alexipharmic herb; called alſo mor/us 


- SUCCOTRINE alzs. See the article ALoxs. 
SUCCUBUS, or SUCCUBA, a term uſed by ſome viſionary 


and, as ſuch, lies with a woman. 
SUCCULA, in mechanics, a bare axis, or cylinder, with 


SUCCUS pancreaticus, 8 See S PANCREATIC Juice. 
SUCCUS nervoſus, 7 | 
SUCK ERS, of fete, in agriculture, and gardening, young 


They ſometimes ſpring forth near the body of the mother- 


SUCKING pump. See the article PUMP, Y 
SUCTION, $vucT10, the act of ſucking, or of drawing up 


UCCINUM, in pharmacy, 4arabe, or amber; a bitumi- 


SUC 


ral SUCCESSION, is that, coming by uncles, aunts, or 
other collaterals. See COLLATERAL. 8 
or abandoned 3 is a A or vex- 
e, which no body will accept of. 
pay no real 2 in benefices; for here, no body 
-nherits. See BEN EFICE. ho mo 
In effects that cannot be divided, as kingdoms, Sc. the Juc- 
2 falls on a 5 head; which is uſually the eldeſt ſon 
of the deceaſed, as being ſuppoſed the indiviſible repreſenta- 
tive of his fatger. 0 n 2 
In effects that are divided, all the children repreſent their 
father. It was on this principle, M. Courtin obſerves, that 
each of the ſons of Jacob had his ſhare aſſigned him in the 
Land of Promife. It is true, Manaffeh and Ephraim, the 
two ſons of Joſeph, had likewife their ſhares ; but this was 
hecauſe a double portion had been allotted their father, 
herein he was treated as elder brother, in conſideration of 


rg 5 ſervices he had done his father and brethren, See 


PRIMOGENITURE. 


— 


held before him; whether he arrived at it by election, col- 
lation, inheritance, or, otherwiſe, See SUCCESSION, 

Our hiſtorians tell us, that queen Elizabeth could never bear 
to hear of a ſucceſſer. The king of the Romans is preſump 
tive ſucceſſor to the empire. See HE1IR, Qc. | 
The canoniſts ſay, a coadjutor is a neceffary ſucceſſor to a 
prelature ; a reſignee to the reſignant. See COADJUTOR, 
RESIGNATION, Oc. ER | 
Civilians fay, a titular uſufructuary can do nothing to the 


prejudice of his ſucceſſor. 


nous juice or reſin, which from a fluor grows hard and brit- 
tle. See AMBER. þ 
The whiteſt, and moſt tranſparent, is accounted beſt : it is 
of no great uſe in medicine, per ſe, as its texture ſeems too 
compact to open and yield to the natural concoctions; though 
ſome have a great opinion of it, as a balſamic, and give it 
in gonorrhœa's particularly.—But it is certain, that what 
pharmacy extorts from it, is of great efficacy ; eſpecially in 
nervous caſes, : 


diaboli, or the devil's bit. See Moksus diaboli. | 

It is a powerful ſudorific, inſomuch that Sir Theodore 
Mayerne obſerves, in the Philoſophical Tranſactions, laying a 
perſon ſick of a plague, or other malignant fever, on a bed 
thereof, moderately hot, he ſhall ſweat till they take him 
off; and much more, if he drink of the decoction or juice 
of the herb. But the ſucciſa is now little uſed. | 


writers, to ſignify a demon, or ſpirit, who aſſumes the ſhape 
of a woman, and, as ſuch, lies with a man. See Dx MON, 
Some authors uſe incubus and ſuccubus, indiſcriminately ; but 
they ought to be diſtinguiſhed ; incubus being only properly 
uſed, where the dæmon is ſuppoſed to be in form of a man, 


ſtaves in it to move it round ; but without any tympanum, 
or peritrochium. See Axis, and PERITROCHIUM. 

NE Rvous juice. 

ſhoots proceeding from the root of a tree; being of the ſame | 
kind with the tree from which they ſpring : for that ſuch as 
grow from trees raiſed by grafting or inoculation, follow the 


nature of the ſtock. See RooT, ENGRAFTING, e. 


plant; but other ſuckers at a greater diſtance from it are bet- 


ter: yet the former removed when there is leaſt ſap in the | 


top, and preſerving what fibrous roots are upon them, often 
proſper, „ * 

When they are taken up, the ground is to be well opened, 
and if they grow from the body of the tree, or great roots, 
they muſt be cut off cloſe to the ſtem, and ſet preſently. 
See S roc k. | 

It forwards much the ſpringing out of ſuckers, to bare the 
roots of trees, and flip them in ſome places. See ABLAa- 
QUEATION, 


a fluid, as air, water, or the like, by the mouth, and lungs. 
Air is ſucked in at the mouth, by the muſcles of the thorax 
and abdomen diftending the cavity of the lungs and abdo- 
men, by which means the air included therein is rarified, 
and ceaſes to be a counterbalance to the external air, which, 
of conſequence, is driven in by the preſſure of the at- 
28 through the mouth and noſtrils, See ResPira- | 
ON, 
Air is ſucked through a pipe, -in the ſame manner as with 
the naked mouth : it being here all one as if the mouth were | 
extended the length of the pipe. 


he ſuctian of heavier liquors is performed after the ſame | 


SUP 


manner, e. gr. in lying prone to drink out of a ſpring, &c. 
the lips are applied cloſe to the ſurface of the water, 1o as to 
prevent any paſſage of the air between them; then the cavity 
of the abdomen, &c, being diftended' as before, the preſſure 
of the air incumbent on the ſurface of the water without the 
circumference of the mouth, prevailing over that upon the 
water within the ſame, the Arid is raiſed, from the ſame 
principle as water in a pump. See Puup. | 
In ſucking a heavy liquor, as water, through a pipe, the 
longer the pipe is, the greater difficulty is found in the ſuction ; 
and the bigneſs or diameter of the pipe, makes a further al- 
teration therein, The reaſon of this ariſes from that great 
principle in hydroſtatics, that fluids preſs in the compound 
ratio of the baſes and perpendicular altitudes. See Frurp. 
From what we have faid, it evidently enough appears, that 
what we call faction, is not performed by any active faculty 
in the mouth, lungs, &c. but is performed by the mere im- 
pulſe and preſſure of the atmoſphere. See Alk, and Ar- 
MOSPHERE. 
A very curious and intelligent perſon diſtinguiſhes two dif- 
ferent ſorts of ſuction perform'd after two quite different man- 
ners; a diſtinction which however hitherto overlooked by au- 
thors, ſeems abſolutely neceſſary in order, I think, to give a 
juſt account of the nature of this phznomenon. | 
Suction, then, according to him, is perſorm'd either, 19, By 
the dilatation of the thorax; or 2®, By that of the cavity 
of the mouth. BOG, „ | 
In the former caſe the lungs are kept continually diſtended ; 
for if the breath be let go, ever ſo little, the liquor in the 
tube will begin to ſubſide. | | 
On the contrary, when faction is perform'd by inlarging the 
cavity of the mouth, we may ſuck with our utmoſt force, and 
yet breathe freely through the noſtrils at the ſame time. This 
is the true and proper 2 the other ought rather to be 
call'd ſupping, than ſucking through a tube. 5 
Note, The cavity of the mouth is inlarg'd by being a little 
open'd, while the lips are cloſe ſnut, the tongue being at the 
_ time contracted, and drawn backwards towards the 
throat. 
SUCULA, in mechanics. See the article SUccuLa. 
SUDAMINA, little heat-pimples in the ſkin, like millet 
grains, frequent in youth; eſpecially thoſe of a hot tempe- 
rament, and that uſe much exerciſe, See SWEAT. 
SUDATORY, SuUDAToRIUM, a name given by the anci- 
ent Romans to their hot or ſweating rooms; ſometimes alſo 
called laconica, See BATH, and GYMNASIUM. 
The N was a ſpecies of their hypocauſta, or ſtoves. 
See HYPOCAUSTUM, c. 
SUD OR, in medicine. See the article SwE AT. | 
SUDOR Anglicanus, the Enghſh ſweat, or ſweating ſickneſs; is 
the name of an epidemic diſeaſe, firſt perceived in England, 
in 1485. It was properly, a ſort of plague; , thus called, be- 
cauſe attended with an extraordinary kind of ſweat. It made 
its return four times in the ſpace of ſixty-ſix years, viz. in 
1506, I517, 1528, and 1551. 
It began with a ſweat, which never ended, but either with 
the death of the patient, or his recovery. If he ſurvived 
twenty-four hours he was ſafe. Few people eſcaped of it at 
firſt; too much care, and too little, were found equally de- 
ſtructive. | 
The patient was to wait, without ſtirring, either in his bed, 
or in his clothes, according to the condition nature was ſur- 
prized in; without burthening him either with remedies or 
with foods; without cloathing either too much or too little ; 


and, if poſſible, without either eating or drinking. The 


ſweat to be kept up, without either promoting it, by any ex- 
traordinary heat, or checking it by the leaſt cold. a 


This was what was found by experience; and which was at | 


length practiſed, with happy ſucceſs. The diſeaſe was firſt 
felt on the 21ſt of September, and in the ſame day ſpread 


itſelf all over England; where, after a great mortality, it 


ſtopped all at once, towards the end of October. 
Its ravages were ſo great, that in ſome parts it took off a 
third part of the people in a very little time, 
At its return under Henry VIII. in 1506, it was as general, 
and as dangerous as before, and again diſappeared all at once. 
At the third attack, in 1528, is was leſs fatal; inſomuch 
that Bellay, biſhop of Bayonne, then ambaſſador in Eng- 
land, who ſweated like the reſt, tells us, that of forty thou- 
ſand ſouls, ſeized with it in London, only two thouſand 
died. In 1534, it paſſed over into Ireland, where it killed 
great numbers, 
SUDORIFIC, in medicine, a remedy that cauſes, or pro- 
motes ſweat. See SWEAT, 
Sudorifics only differ from diaphoretics in the degree of their 
action; the one promoting ſenſible perſpiration, the other in- 
ſenſible. See DiayHorETICS, 
To the claſs of /udorfics belong, 19. All things that moving 
violently through the body, attenuate the humours, and ac- 
celerate their motion. | | 
2. Such things, as at the ſame time diminiſh the reſiſtence 
in the ſudatory veſſels about the cutis. 
To which ſome add a third kind, viz. ſuch as abſorb the 
acidities of the blood, and thus ſet at liberty the matter of 
the ſweat. The 
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The firſt intention is chiefly effected by a copious drinking of 
very hot waters; by acids drawn from vegetables by fermen- 
tation and diſtillation ; or thoſe of foſſils, attenuated by re- 
peated diſtillations, eſpecially if theſe be drunk mixed with 
hot water ; by alcali's both volatile and fixt, diluted with 
hot water; by all compound falts, diſſolved in water; b 
ſapa's, metallic cryſtals, or the attenuated parts of metals 
themſelves, as ſtibium diaphoreticum, fixt ſulphur of Tache- 
nius, bezoardic mineral, diaphoretic mercury, diaphoretic 
old, c. by ſharp, ſubtile, acrimonious aromatics: as ab- 
38 abrotonum, opium, aſparagus, anis, aſclepias, a- 
riſtolochia, gum ammoniac, carduus benedictus, caraways, 


cinnamon, camomile, ſaffron, capillus veneris, china, dit- 


tany, eupatorium, gentian, hyſſop, laurel, mint, leek, roſe- 
mary, ſage, ſavin, ſaſſafras, ſcordium, thyme, veronica, 
nettle, and other medicines compounded hereof, as venice- 
treacle, mithridate, diaſcordium, orvietan, c. 
The ſecond is chiefly effected by cleanſing the ſkin, by va- 
porous lotions, baths, and frictions; by relaxing the cutane- 
ous and ſubcutaneous veſſels, which is beſt done by hot wa- 
ter ſprinkled all over the body, the head excepted ; by in- 
e the external heat about the naked body, as by the 
warmth of a bed, a vapour-bath, &c. 
The third is effected by abſorbents; as corals, crabs-eyes, 
diaphoretic antimony, bezoar, &c. See each under its pro- 
per article. | 

SUET x, SE Bun, a kind of fat, found in deer, ſheep, oxen, 
hogs, &c. which melted down and clarified, makes what we 
call tallow, uſed in the making of candles. See FAT and 
TALLOw. 

The word is formed from the Latin, ſaedum, ſebum, or ſevum, 
which ſignify the ſame; and theſe @ ſue, by reaſon of the 
fatneſs of that beaſt. 

Anatomiſts, &c. diſtinguiſh four kinds of fat in the body of 
an animal. The firſt, which fixes itſelf, and after melting, 
cools into a very firm conſiſtence, they call ſuet. 

It is found in greateſt abundance in the lower belly, and 
about the kidneys. 

F. le Comte mentions a tree in China, that bears ſuet, or 
tallow. See TaLlLow-tree, | | 


SUFFERANC E, in ancient cuſtoms, a delay, or reſpite of 


time, which the lord granted his vaſſal, for the performance 
of fealty and homage ; ſo as to ſecure him from any feodal 
ſeizure. See SERVICE, VassAL, FEE, Oc. 

Sufferance, ſay the cuſtoms, is equivalent to fealty and ho- 
mage, while it holds. See FEALTY and HoMA GE. 

The word is alſo uſed for a delay which the lord grants his 
vaſſals, to quit their hands of fees or inheritances they have 
acquired, till they have paid the due of indemnity, &c, 

Bill of SUFFERANCE. See the article BILL. 

SUFFICIENT, in the ſchool theology. —SUFFICIENT 
grace, denotes a help or aſſiſtance which God gives to man, 
to enable him to act and perform his duty. See GRACE. 
It is allowed an article of faith, that grace is neceſſary; and 
that without grace, nothing that is good, or that can any 
way intitle us to heaven, can be done: it is allowed too, that 
God does not refuſe the neceſſary aſſiſtances; and it is allow- 
ed, that man, frequently, either does not act when he ſhould, 
or acts what he ſhould not. | 
From theſe principles, which are generally admitted by all 
ſets however different in other reſpects, it follows, that there 
is ſome aſſiſtance of God which man reſiſts; ſome wherewith 
man does not act, wherewith yet he might act; or ſome, 
whereby he docs evil, by which he might do good. It is this 
aſſiſtance that is called /ffic:z2nt grace: becauſe ſufficing to 
make us act, though we do not act with it. | 

SUFFIT US, SUFFIMENrT, or SUFFUMIGA TION, in me- 
dicine, a thickiſh powder, prepared of odoriferous plants, 
gums, c. which being thrown on coals, the vapours or 
ſteam thereof, are received by ſmelling, See FUMIGATION 
and SUFFUMIGATION,  _ 

SUFFOCATION, SurFocarT1o, in medicine, a privati- 
on, or obſtruction of reſpiration, See RESPIRATION. 
S:ffocation ſometimes ariſes from a too great abundance of 

lood thrown on the lungs, or the muſcles of the larynx, 
and preventing the ingreſs of the air; as is the caſe in quin- 
zies, ſuffocating catarrhs, peripneumonies, &c. See QUIN- 
TT" Wes 
"The fumes of wines, or ſtrong beers, when boiling, cauſe 
ſuffecatim, by interrupting the circulation of the blood. And 
the ſame may be obſerved of the fumes of lime, wherewith 
walls are whitened ; and thoſe of charcoal, antimony, ſul- 
phur, vitriol, and ſpirit of nitre. 
The /uffocation under water, is owing partly to the paſſage of 
the air being ſtopped up, and partly to the irruption of the 
water into the breaſt, See DRowNING. 
In France they diſpatch their people that are raving mad by 
f{riffocating them between two pillows: the ſame is alſo ſome- 
times practiſed here in caſes of hydrophobia's, Ec, 

SUFFOCATION of the womb, or matrix, is a diſeaſe pretty fre- 
quent in women, called allo fits of the mother. In this, the 
patient imagines a malignant vapour riſing from the matrix, 
and ſo preſſing againſt the lungs and the diaphragm, as to 
prevent the free motion neceſſary to reſpiration, 


| 
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Its true cauſe is 4 convulſion of the 

which ſtraighten the wind-pipe, and meer by the rynx, 
into the lungs. Hence it is, that hyſteric wo ranges 
ſtrictions in the throat, as if one were ſtran feel con. 

8 9 1755 * rt re Sung them with 

FFOCA catarrh, See the articl 

SUFFRAGAN, SUFFRAGANEvUs, in Caranny, 
polity, a term applied to a biſhop, with reſpect eccleſiaftica 
biſhop on whom he depends, and to whom +a 4 tis arch. 
the biſhop's official. See BIS Hop. Ppeals lie from 
In this ſenſe, the archbiſhop of Canterh 1 

ſuffragans ; and the We. 8 of Vork on Wh twenty one 
TT he term was never heard of before the eighth c 
Some derive it hence, that the biſhops are to he! wi 
the archbiſhop ; quia archiepiſcopo ſuffragari & g 10 and aſſiſt 
| it 1 ; ere tener. 
tur. Others ſay, it is becauſe eccleſiaſtical matter 
termined by their votes, or ſuffrages ; & ſuffragane; 2 de. 
quia eorum ſuffragiis cauſe n N judicantur, On. 
hold, they are called ſuffragans, becauſe when calle 1 abr 
metropolitan to a ſynod, they have a right of ſuffra 47 
voting; or becauſe they could not be conſecrated wic. ot 
his ſuffrage or _— | Without 

SUFFRAGAN is alfo uſed for a chorepiſconus. o- | 
biſhop, or co-adjutor, who has a title in parti we * 
and aſſiſts another in the diſcharge of his function OY 
charges it himſelf in the abſence of that other. de 0 * 
ors mg ee Sc. 178885 

heſe are by ſome alſo called ſubſidiary Biſpops. 

By ſtatute 26 Henry VIII. 4 1 —— ang 
allowed to appoint ſome one, ſome two, and ſome three d. 
ſhops ſuffragans, under them; the ſeats, or reſidences whe . 
of, are fixed by the ſame ſtatute, The ſuffragan biſho * 
the dioceſe of Canterbury, to be at Dover only; for York 
at Nottingham and Hull; for London, at Colcheſter; ©. 
Wincheſter, at Guilford, Southampton, and in the if f 
Wight, Sc. 8 
Du Cange obſerves, that the title ſuffragan has alſo been 
given to ſuch prieſts as are ſubject to the viſitation of the 
arch-deacon: and ſuffragans of the pope, to the biſhops os 
ſuch dioceſes, as are immediately ſubject to the pope. 

SUFFRAGE®, SUFFRAGIUM, a voice or vote, given in 
an aſſembly, where ſomething is deliberated on, or where 3 
perſon is elected to an office or benefice. See Vork. 

* The word is formed from the Latin, /uffragiun, which an- 
ciently ſignified money, as appears in the eighth noyel 6 
Juſtinian : ut judices fine ſuffragio fant; and the ſixth novel: 
qui emerit præſulatum per ſuffragium, epiſcopatu & ordine ech. 
ſiaſtico excidat. 

Suffrages are ſometimes given by word of mouth; and ſome- 
times in writing, as at elections liable to a lcrutiny, dee 
SCRUTINY. The preſident or chairman of the aſſembly 
uſually collects the ſuffrages. 

SUFFRAGES of the ſaints, in the Romiſh church, denote the 
prayers and interceſſions which the ſaints are ſuppoſed to 
make to God, in behalf of the faithful. See SainT, 

SUFFRU TEX, under-ſprub; among botaniſts, a name given 
to the loweſt ſort of woody, perennial plants: ſending no leaves 
from their root, and beginning to be branched from the ver 
bottom of the ſtalk, Such are lavender, rue, fage, &c, Ke 
PLANT, TREE, &c. OD | 

SUFFUMIGATION®, SurFuniGaAT1o, in medicine, 

a term applied to all remedies that are received into the body 
in form of fumes, i. e. of ſmoak, vapour, or perfume, der 
SMoak, VAPOUR, &cr. 

„The word is formed from the Latin, /ub, under, and fu, 

ſmoak. : 
Suffumigations are compoſed of different matters, according | 
to the nature of the diſeaſe. See SuF Ir us. Their inten- 
tions are to ſoften ſharp, ſerous humours, to provoke ot 
check the courſe of the menſes, to raiſe a ſalivation in vene- 
real evils, &c. | 

SUFFUSION, SuFFvus1o, in medicine, an overflowing d 
ſome humour, ſhewing itſelf in the fkin ; particularly that 
of the blood or bile. See BLooD, BIILE, Cc. 

That redneſs ordinarily ariſing from ſhame, is only a Hafi. 
ſion of blood appearing in the cheeks. See Rune, 
The jaundice is a /uff/jon of bile over the whole body. dee 
JAuN DICE. | : 11 

SUFFUSION is alſo uſed for a little film or pellicle, formed f 
the aqueous humour of the eye, before the pupil; clk 
alſo, cataract. See HyPocHYMA and CATARACT: - 

SUGAR, SAccHARUM, a very ſweet, agreeable juice, D 
preſſed from a kind of canes, or reeds, growing 1 
plenty in the Eaſt and Weſt-Indies ; particularly in / 
Braſil, and the Caribbee iſlands. £5 
It is a queſtion not yet decided among botaniſts, Ge. ö 
ther the ancients were acquainted with this cane, 2 Pann 
ther they knew how to expreſs the juice from the po 
What we can gather from the arguments advanced 2 4 
ſide, is, that if they knew the cane and the Juice, ai 
not know the art of condenſing, hardening and WP 
it, and, of conſequence, knew nothing of our 2 
Some ancient authors, indeed, ſeem to mention ſugar , hoy 
the name of Indian ſalt; but they add, that it oozed 0, 
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ne of itſelf; and there hardened like a gum; and was 
friable between the teeth, like our common ſalt: where- 
"IJ ar is expreſſed by a machine on purpoſe, and coagu- 

e hre. 
RY 8 tells us, was cooling and looſening, where- 
ours, the ſame writer aſſerts, is hot, and excites thirſt. 
Hence, ſome have imagined, that the ancient and modern 

, * ants were different: but Matthiolus, on Dioſcorides, 
jus 3 no doubt they were the ſame; and others are 
pas 4 opinion, that ours has a laxative virtue, as well as 
5 of the ancients, and that it purges pituita. : 
The generality of authors, however, agree, that the ancient 

dear was much better than the modern; as conſiſting of 

nly the fineſt and matureſt parts, which made themſelves a 

: 1 and were condenſed in the air.— The interpreters of 
Avicenna and Serapion, call ſugar, ſpodium; the Perſians, 
Jabaxir ; and the Indians, mambu. 
Salmaſius aſſures us, that the Arabs have uſed the art of 
making ſugar, ſuch as we now have it, above 800 years. 
Others produce the following verſes of P. Terrentius Varro 
Atacinus, to prove that it was known before Jeſus Chriſt, 

Indica non magna nimis arbore creſcit arundo, 

Illius extentis premitur radicibus humor, 

Dulcia cui nequeunt ſucco contendere mella. WED 
Another queſtion among naturaliſts is, whether the ſugar 
canes be originally of the Weſt-Indies; or whether they 
have been tranſlated rather from the Eaſt ? 

The learned of theſe laſt ages, have been much divided on 
the point: but ſince the diſſertation of F. Labat, a domini- 
can miſſionary, publiſhed in 1722, there is no longer room 
to doubt, but that the ſugar cane is as natural to America as 
India: all that can be ſaid in favour of the latter, is, that 
the Spaniards and Portugueſe firſt learnt from the orientals, 
the art of expreſſing its juice, boiling it, and reducing it into 

ar. 7 

8 of the SUGAR cane.—The reed or cane, whence this 
uſeful juice is drawn, reſembles thoſe others we ſee in mo- 
raſſes, and on the edges of lakes; excepting that the ſkin of 
theſe latter is hard and dry, and their pulp void of juice; 
whereas the ſkin of the ſugar reed is ſoft, and the ſpongeous 

matter or pith it contains, very juicy, though that in a 
greater or leſs degree, according to the goodneſs of the ſoil, 
its expoſure to the ſun, the ſeaſon it is cut in, and its age; 
which four circumſtances contribute equally to its goodneſs 
and its bulk. 
The ſugar cane uſually grows five or ſix foot high, and about 
half an inch in diameter; though F. Labat mentions ſome 
extraordinary ones in the iſle of Tabago, twenty-four foot 
high. The ſtem or ſtalk is divided by knots, a foot and 
half a-part. At the top it puts forth a number of long, green, 
tufted leaves, from the middle whereof, ariſe the flower and 
the ſeed. There are likewiſe leaves ſpringing out from each 
knot; but theſe uſually fall as the cane riſes; and it is a 
ſign, either that the cane is naught, or that it is far from its 
maturity, when the knots are ſeen beſet with leaves. 

The ground fit for ſugar canes, is that which is light, ſoft, 
and ſpongy, lying on a deſcent proper to carry off the wa- 
ter, and well turned to the ſun. They uſually plant them 
in pieces, cut a foot and half below the top of the flower. 
Theſe are ordinarily ripe in ten months, though ſometimes 
not till fifteen ; at which time, they are found quite full of 
a white ſucculent marrow, whence is expreſſed the liquor 
whereof ſugar is made. When ripe, they are cut, their 
leaves cleared off, and they are carried in bundles to the 
mills, The mills conſiſt of three wooden rollers, covered 
with ſteel plates; and have their motion either from the 
water, the wind, cattle, cr even the hands of ſlaves. See 
Sugar-M1LL. | 

Two rules belonging hereto are, that no canes above four 
foot, or under two foot and a half long be ſent to the mills ; 
and, that no more canes be cut than can be conveniently 
preſſed in twenty-four hours; in regard they will heat, fer- 
ment, and turn ſour, | 


the ca 


| Preparation of SUG AR.—The juice coming out of the canes, 


when preſſed and broke between the rollers, runs through 
a little canal into the ſugar-houſe ; which is near the mill; 
where it falls into a veſſel, whence it is conveyed into the 
firſt copper or cauldron, to receive its firſt preparation, only 
heated by a ſlow fire to make it ſimmer. With the liquor, 
is here mixed a quantity of aſhes and quick- lime; the effect 
of which mixture, aſſiſted by the action of the fire, is, that 
the unctuous parts are ſeparated from the reſt, and raiſed to 
the top, in form of a thick ſcum, which is kept conſtantly 
ſcumming off; and ſerves to feed the poultry, Sc. withal. 
The juice, in the next place, is purified in a ſecond copper; 
where a briſker fire makes it boil; and all the time the caſt- 
ng up of its ſcum is promoted by means of a ſtrong lye, 
compoſed of lime-water, and other ingredients. 

his done, it is purified and ſcummed in a third boiler, 
wherein is caſt a kind of lye, that aſſiſts in purging it, col- 
ects together its impurities, and makes them riſe to the ſur- 
face; whence they are taken with a ſkimmer, | 
From the third, it is removed to a fourth boiler, where the 


Juice is further purified by a more violent fire: and hence to 
Vo I. II. 6 | 
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a fifth; where it is brought to the conſiſtence of a ſyrop; 

In a ſixth boiler, the ſyrop receives its full coction; and here 
all the impurities left from the former lyes, are taken away 
by a new lye, and a water of lime and allom caſt into it. In 
this laſt copper, there is ſcarce found one third of what was 
in the firſt ; the reſt being waſted in ſcum. 

By thus paſſing, ſucceſſively, a number of coppers, the ſugar 
Juice is purified, thickened, and rendered fit to be converted 
into any of the kinds of ſugar hereafter mentioned. The 
ſize of the ſeveral coppers always diminiſhes, from the firſt 
to the laſt; each being furniſhed with a furnace, to give a 
heat proportionable to the degree of coction the juice has re- 
ceived, In ſome large ſu2ar works, there are alſo particu- 
lar coppers, for the boiling and preparing the ſcums. 

F. Labat mentions ſeveral different in of Su ARS, prepared 
in the Caribbees, viz. Crude ſugar, or moſcovads; ſtrained 
or brown ſugar ; earthed or white ſugar, in powder ; refined 
ſugar, either in powder or loaves ; royal ſugar ; candied ſu- 
gar; ſugar of fine ſyrop ; ſugar of coarſe ſyrop; ſugar of the 


CUM, 


Crude SUGAR, or moſcovado, is that firſt drawn from the 


juice of the cane, and whereot all the reſt are compoſed. 
The method of making it, is that already deſcribed as for 
ſugar in the general.—We need only add, that when taken 
out of the ſixth copper, it is put in a cooler, where ſtirring 
it briſkly together, it is let ſtand to ſettle, till a cruſt, of the 
thickneſs of a crown piece, be fornied thereon. The cruſt 
being formed, they ſtir it up again, then put it into veſſcle, 
where it ſtands to ſettle, till it be fit to barrel. 

Strained or brown SUGAR, though whiter and harder, does 

not differ much from the crude ſugar : though it is held a 
medium between this laſt and the earthed /ugar; which is 
the white powder ſugar. 
The preparation of this, is the ſame as that of the moſco- 
vado, with this difference, that to whiten it, they ſtrain the 
liquor through blankets, as it comes out of the firſt copper. 
The invention of ſtrained ſugar is owing to the Engliſh, 
who are more careful than their neighbours, in the prepara- 
tion hereof ; for they not only ſtrain it, but when boiled, 
put it in ſquare wooden forms, or moulds, of a pyramidal 
figure; and when it has purified itſelf well, they cut it in 
pieces, dry it in the ſun, and barrel it up. 

Earthed SUGAR, is that which is whitened by means of earth 
laid on the top of the forms it is put in, to purge itſelf, 

The making of this ſugar, is begun after the ſame manner 


as that of crude ſugar ; except that they only uſe the beſt 


canes in it; that they work with more care and nicety; that 
when the liquor is in the firſt copper, the aſhes they put in, 
are little or nothing mixt with lime, for fear of reddening 
it ; and that they ſtrain it through a blanket, from the firſt 
to the ſecond copper. 
When it has paſſed all the fix coppers, it is laden out into a 
cooler; whence it is put into conical moulds or forms, the 
tips whereof are perforated, but now ſtopped with linen or 
other ſtuff; and theſe ranged evenly before the furnace. 
When it has been a quarter of an hour in tne forms, it is 


cut with a ſugar knife, that is, it is ſtirred briſkly this way, 


and that, for half an hour. 
This ſerves, not only to promote the forming of the grain, 
and the diffuſing it equally throughout; but alſo to determine 
the unctuous parts of the ſugar to mount to the top, that 
they may be ſcummed off, 
The forms being left to ſtand fifteen hours in this ſtate, the 
holes at the bottom are then unſtopped, to give a paſlage to 
the ſyrop, and to determine it to take that way. When 
enough of theſe forms are filled, to fill a ſtove, which uſual- 
ly contains five or fix hundred forms; they viſit the ſugar 
in all the forms to examine the quality thereof, and to ſee if 
it quit the form eaſily ; that it may either have the earth 
given it, as the refiner, who viſits it, judges proper ; or be 
melted over again, if it do not prove well. 
This done, the forms are planted, each on its pot, with the 
tip of the cone downwards; the top is taken off, and in 
lieu thereof, they put in ſome ſagar in grain, to within an 
inch of the edge; which ſpace is left for the earth prepared 
for it. | 
The earths here uſed are of various kinds ; the good qualities 
of each whereof, are, that they do not tinge the water, that 
they let it filtrate eaſily through, and that they do not imbibe 
the fatty part of the ſugar. Before put in the forms, the 
earth is ſteeped in water twenty-four hours; and at length 
applied, in the conſiſtence of a pulp. 
As ſoon as the earth is on the ſugar, all the windows of the 
refining room are ſhut, that the air and heat may not dry 
the earth, When it is quite dry, which uſually happens 
in nine or ten days time, it is taken off; and after cleaning 
the ſurface of the ſugar with bruſhes, and raking it up an 
inch deep, and again laying it level as before, they give it a 
ſecond earth, 
'The whiteneſs of the ſugar of each form, is ſeen from the 
firſt earth ; experience ſhewing, that a ſecond or third earth 
do not make the ſugar any whiter, but only whitens the 
head of the Joaf, When the ſecond earth is taken off, they 
cleanſe the ſurface of the ſugar with a bruſh, and with a 
i1Pp knife 
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knife looſen the edge of it, where it ſticks to the form, | 


that neither the form. nor the Fay be damaged in 
taking out the latter. The windows are now opened, and 
the forms left to ſtand eight or ten days to dry. While 
the ſugar is draining in its forms, a ſtove is prepared to re- 
ccive them. | 
The ſtove being ſufficiently heated, by means of the furnace 
therein, loaves are taken out of the forms one after ano- 
ther; and ſuch as are white from one end to the other, are 
carried to the ſtove, as are, alſo, the reſt, after cutting off 
what is not white, to be farther refined. | | 
When the loaves are all ranged in the ſtove, a moderate fire 
is made for about two days, duting which time, they viſit 
every part of the ſtove very carefully, to ſee that every 
thing is in good order, and to repair any thing that may go 
amiſs. | 
After theſe two days, they ſhut the trap-door a-top of the 
building, and increaſe the fire. Eight or ten days and 
nights continued violent fire uſually ſuffice to dry a ſtove 

of ſugar. 2 
When they judge it ſufficiently done, they open the trap- 
door, and chuſe a hot dry day to pound the ſugar, which is 
performed with huge, hard, heavy wooden peſtles; when 
pounded, it is put up in barrels, and well trodden down as 
it is put in, that the barrels may hold the more. 

SUGAR of the ſcum.— This is all made of the ſcum of the 
two laſt coppers; thoſe of the former being reſerved for 
making of rum, | 
The ſcum deſtined to make ſugar, is kept in a veſſel for that 
purpoſe, and boiled every morning in a copper ſet apart for 
that uſe. With the ſcum, is put into the copper a fourth 
part of water, to retard the boiling, and give time for its 
purging: when it begins to boil, the uſual lye is put in, 
and it is carefully ſcummed : when almoſt enough boiled, 
lime and allom-water are thrown in; and when it is ready 
to be taken out, they ſprinkle it with a little powdered 
allom, 

| SvGaAR of ſyrop, or treacle.—There are three kinds of ſyrops 
that run from ſugar. The firſt from the barrels of raw /#- 
gar, which is the coarſeſt of all: the ſecond, from the forms 
or moulds, after they are perforated, and before they receive 

their earth: the third, that coming from the forms after 
they have had their earth ; which laſt is the beſt, 


The coarſe ſyrops ſhould only be uſed for rum; but ſugar | 


being grown dear, endeayours have been uſed to make ſome 
hereof, and that with tolerable ſucceſs. They are firſt cla- 
rified with lime-water, and, when boiled, are put up in 
barrels, with a ſugar cane in the middle, to make them pu- 
rify themſelves. After twenty days, a quantity of coarſe 
earth is thrown in, to make them caſt the remainder of 
their ſyrop, and fit them to be returned into a crude ſugar. 
The Dutch and German refiners firſt taught the iſlanders 
how to turn their treacle into ſugar. 


The ſecond ſyrop is wrought ſomewhat differently: after the | 


copper, it is to be boiled in, is half full, eight or ten quarts 
of lime-water are caſt in: It is then boiled with a briſk fire, 
and carefully ſcummed : ſome add a lye, and others none. 
F. Labat takes the former method to be the better, though 
it requires more trouble and attention. This ſugar may be 
carthed alone, or at leaſt, with the heads of loaves, the 
dryed tops, and ſuch other kinds of ſugars as may not be 
mixt with the true carthed ſugar, nor yet with the crude 
fugar. | 
For the third ſyrop, after boiling and ſcumming it as the 
former, they put it inſtantly into coolers, the bottoms 
whereof are covered half an inch thick with white ſugar 
very dry, and well pounded ; and the whole is well ftirred, 
to incorporate the two together, This done, they ſtrew the 
ſurface over with the ſame pounded ſugar, to the thickneſs 
of one fifth of an inch; this aſſiſting the ſagar in forming 
its grain. When ſettled, and the cruſt gathered at the top, 
a hole is made in the cruſt five or fix inches diameter. 
By this aperture, they fill the cooler with a new ſyrop, 
poured gently in, which inſenſibly raiſes up the former cruſt. 
When all the ſyrops are boiled, and the cooler is full, they 
break all the cruſts; and after mixing them well, put it up 
in forms or moulds. 
The reſt is performed in the ſame manner as for the earthed 
ſugar, from which it only differs in that it falls ſhort of its 
gloſs and brightneſs; being, in reality, ſometimes whiter 
and finer, though of a flatter and duller white, 

Refined SUG AR. Crude fugar, ſtrained ſugar, and the heads 
or tops of loaves that have not whitened well, are the baſis 
or ground of this ſugar. | 
In a refinery are uſually two coppers, the one ſerving to 
clarify, the other to boil the clarify'd liquor; tho' they 
ſometimes clarify in both, and boil afterwards. For the 

operation of refining, the ſame weight of lime-water and 

of ſugar are put in the copper 3 and as the ſcum is raiſed by 

the heat, it is taken off, and when it ceaſes to riſe any 
more, the ſyrop is ſtrained through a cloth. 

After this, 1t is clarified ; that is, a dozen of eggs is thrown, 

. White, yolk, ſhell and ail; after having firſt broke and 

deaten them well in lime- water. When the fat, and _ 


£ by * 
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impurities of the ſugar, which this co "BL 
gether on the furt er the ſyrop, N 
a few more eggs are thrown in, and it is * e 
This they repeat till the ſugar be ſufficiently i ven afreſh, 
done, it is again ſtrained through the cloth ned; which 
_ e out of this copper, it is boiled ; 
which done, it is put out into coolers. z 
are firſt covered bulk an inch thick with n Whereo 
ſugar. As ſoon as it is there, it is briſkly ſtirred aj ered 
the ſurface ſtrewed over with pounded ſugar 1 " and 
performed as in ſugars of fine ſyrops, or in earth ry reſt is 
only more care and exactneſs is uſed, See Rx PIN ber; 
Royal SUG AR. — The baſis of this ſort ought to be — 
refined /zgar to be found. This they melt with nk 
lime-water ; and ſometimes, to make it the wh; ag 
prevent the lime from reddening it, they uſe allum "er, and 
'T his _— three times, and paſs as often theo 
cloſe cloth, uſing the very beſt earth. en pre = ba 
theſe precautions, it is whiter than ſnow, and fo ond = 
that we ſee a finger touching it, even through th hikes 
part of the loaf. | | e LCkeſt 
SUGAR-candy, ſaccharum candum, or . 
1 Ne See Ca 158 Sugar 
his is better made of earthed ſugar 
7 5 the former is ſweeter. e N Lr, 
The ſugar to be uſed herein, is firſt diſſolved; 
lime-water, then clarified, ſcummed, — N : 
cloth, and boiled, and put in forms or moulds that a N 
verſed with little rods, to retain the ſugar as it er ſellacz 
Theſe forms are ſuſpended in a hot ſtove, with x 5 n 


gathers to. 


n the ſecond: 


, 


neath, to receive the ſyrop that drops out at the hole in the 


bottom, which is half ſtopped, that the filtrati 
the gentler. When the forms are full, che flove & ſhut Fa 
and the fire made very vehement. . 
Upon this the ſugar faſtens to the ſticks that crok the forms. 
and there hangs in little ſplinters of cryſtal. When the 
ſugar is quite dry, the forms are broke and the ſugar taken 
out, candied. Red ſugar-candy they make, by caſting into 
the veſſel, where the /ugar is boiling, a little juice of the 
Indian fig; and if it is deſired to have it perfumed, they 
e : _— ſome eſſence in, when the /ugar is putting 
This method of making ſugar-candy is that of F. Labat 
E "Labs: 
practiſed in the Caribbees : the method in Europe, deſcribed 
by Pomet, is ſomewhat different, g 

IVhite Su G AR-candy they make of white refined ſugar, boiled 
with. water into a thick ſyrop, in a large pan. It is candied 
in a ſtove, whither it is carried, incloſed in braſs peels, 
croſſed with little rods, about which the cryſtals faſten as 
they are formed. 

'The fire of the ſtove is kept equable for fifteen days; after 

which the ſugar is taken out of the peels to be dried. Red 

or brown ſugar-candy is made like the white, except that 
they only ule brown ſugars and earthen pots. 

Barley Su G AR, ſaccharum hordeatum, is a ſugar boiled till it 
be brittle, and then caſt on a ſtone anointed with oil of 
ſweet almonds, and formed into twiſted ſticks, about the 
length of the hand, and the thickneſs of a finger. 

It ſhould be boiled up with a decoction of barley, whence 
it takes its name; but in lieu thereof they now generally 
uſe common water, to make the ſugar the finer.— To give 
it the brighter amber colour, they ſometimes caſt ſaffron 
into it.—It is found very good for the cure of colds and 
rheums, Mari 

SUGAR of roſes, ſaccharum refſatum, is white ſugar clarified, 

and belle 8 —_—_— in roſe-water 4 boiled, 
they form it into lozenges, ſometimes into little grains, of 
the ſize of peas, by keeping it ſtirring till it be cold, and 
dry.—lt is reputed good to ſoften and allay acrimonies, &c. 
of the breaſt, See Ros E. ö 


Cast of SUGAR 3 CasK. 
650% e Su can; Fee me articles} Gone, 


SUGAR of ſaturn . 
SUGAR of lead, : Cee the article LE AD. 


SUGGESTION, SuGcesT1o, the act of hinting, or 
furniſhing another with a thought, or deſign, or of inſinu- 
ating it artfully into his mind. 

In the French law, a teſtament is ſaid to be made by jug- 
ge/tion, when it is made by ſurprize, and contrary to the in- 
tention of the teſtator. 10 
If ſuggeſtion be proved, the teſtament becomes null. Articles 
of ſuggeſtian are not admittable againſt a teſtament _ 
with the teſtator's own hand, which is never ſuſpected. dee 
TESTAMENT. #7 

SUIT, SuTs, S£cTA in law, (from the French ſuite, . 
following rage is uſed in divers ſenſes —As, vor - 
law ; which is of two kinds, real and perſonal: the 5 
with what we call real and perſonal actions. 
TW : hich the 

Suit of court, or ſuit of ſervice; an attendance WII 
tenant owes the court of his lord. See SERVICE. 10 

SUIT covenant; when your anceſtor hath covenanted W 
mine to ſue to his court. 3 

SurT cuſtom ; when J and my anceſtors owe ſuit __ 
mind, 1 
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or regal; when men come to the ſheriffs turn or 


Ping” fignifies the following one in chaſe; as fre ſuit. 
See FRESH -sUIT. wy i | 
617, again, ſignifies a petition made to the king, or any 
great perſon, See PETITION. 
SULPHUR, in natural hiſtory, a fat, unQuous ſort of mi- 
neral ſubſtance, fuſible and inflammable by fire, and not 
difloluble or miſcible in water. See Foss 1. 3 
This is particularly called fil, or mineral ſulphur, to diſtin- 
aiſh it from the ſulphur of metals, or of the philoſophers. 
ee METAL. a 8 5 
Sulphurs make a particular claſs of foflils, divided into ſolid 
and flud. 

The ſolid SULP HURS are, common ſulphur, or ſulphur pro- 
perly ſo called, arſenic and amber. See ARSENIc and AM- 

ER. ; 

The liquid SULPHURS are, aſphaltum, piſſaſphaltum, bitu- 

men, petroleum, naphtha, and oleum terræ, &c. See Bi- 
TUMEN, PISSASPHALTUM, PETROLEUM, NAPH- 
THA, &c. ; 55 

SLPHUR, properly ſo called, or brim/tone, is of two kinds, 
viz. vivum, and common ſulphur. ; 

SULPHUR vivum, native, or virgin ſulphur, is that which is 
dug in this form out of the earth; being opake, of a yellow 
or aſh-colour ; it eaſily takes fire, and, in burning, caſts a 
ſtrong ſulphurous ſmell. 

Tt is chiefly brought from Sicily ; and 1s but little uſed, ex- 
cept in ſome galenical compoſitions, and to ſulphur wine, in 
order to make it keep in carriage. 

It is found in great quantities in the neighbourhood of vul- 
canos or burning mountains, as Veſuvius, Ætna, &c. yet 
ſulphur has alſo its particular mines; and we have very good 
from ſeveral parts of Italy atid Switzerland; though the beſt 
is that of Quitto and Nicaragua in America. | 

Common SULPHUR, or that uſed in gunpowder, and on divers 
other occaſions, is ſaid by ſome to be a compoſition of the 
native ſulphur with roſin; rolled up into cylindrical pieces. 
Though others aſſure us; it is procured from the native 
ſulphur by means of fire and train oil, which diſſolving it, it 
is poured into moulds ; and thus formed into thoſe cylinders 
we find it in. Savary. | 
This common ſulphur is either better or worſe; according to 
the refinery it comes from. That of Holland has a long 
time had the vogue; the ſecond place has been given to that 
of Venice; and the third to that of Marſeilles: but the order 
ſeems to have been fince changed, and that from Marſeilles 
is now in the firſt place. 

It is choſen in large thick cylinders, of a golden me co- 
jour, very brittle, and when broke; appearing all brilliant, 
as if cryſtallized. | | 

| Beſide the uſe of ſulphur in the compoſition of gun-powder, 
whereof it is one of the three ingredients, and that which 
makes it take fire ſo readily, (ſee pirate eee, it is of 
ſome uſe in medicine, and more in chymiſtry. 
uſed in whitening ſilken and woollen ſtuffs; to which end, 
the vapour thereof is contrived to be received by them. See 
BLEACHING, | 
Its vapour alſo whitens red roſes ; and even young rooks, 
taken out of the neſt, and expoſed thereto, are ſaid to be- 
come perfectly white. It has the ſame effect on gold; which 
is to be reſtored to its colour by boiling it in water with 
tartar. 

The chymical analyſis of ſulphur is very difficult; its prin- 
ciples being fo volatile, and withal ſo faſt bound together, 
that they either riſe all together, or are diſſipated and loſt 
in the ſeparation. 1 60 
M. Homberg, however, has at length found the ſecret of 
ſeparating the principles, and of ſaving them at the ſame 
time. He finds it to conſiſt of an acid ſalt, an earth, an 
oily mg and inflammable matter, and uſually a little 
metal. | 
The three firſt he finds, by a long ſeries of operations, are 
in pretty equal quantities; but the laſt, which proves to be 
copper, inconſiderable. The acid, he adds, is exactly the 
ſame with that of vitriol; the oil, which is thick and red 
as blood, appears to be the inflammable part, and that 
which conſtitutes the chymical principle ſulphur, only that 


it retains ſome heterogeneous matter in the operation. The | 


earth is extremely fixt, and unalterable by the ſtrongeſt fire. 
M. Geoffroy tried the re-compoſition of ſulphur, on M. 
Homberg's principles, and with ſucceſs. The pure acid ſalt 
of ſulphur being mixed with an equal quantity of the oily 
matter, and earthy alcali, and a little oil of tartar, and the 
operation conducted according to the rules of art, the mix- 
ture was converted into a pure burning ſulphur. 

This done, he attempted the compoſition of ſulphur, not by 
recompounding it out of the ſame matters it had been re · 
ſolved into, but by uſing matters judged of the ſame nature, 
Thus, by ſubſtituting oil of vitriol for the acid ſalt, and oil 
2 turpentine for the inflammable part, he ſucceeded as be- 
Again, he found that fixt ſalts, as they are acids abſorbed in 
earth, ſerve for two principles at once, and need nothing but 


3 | 
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t is alſo] 


SUM 


an inflammable oil to make ſulphur: and even in lieu of this 


vil, M. Geoffroy imployed, with equal ſucceſs, char-coal, 
pit- coal, and other Tolids. * | oi 
Indeed Mr. Boyle and Glauber had before made common 
ſulphur, and that by mixtures, ſuch as M. Geœoffro de- 
ſcribes ; but they were both miſtaken as to the reaſon there- 
of; the one concluding, that the ſulphur he thus got, had 
been contained in the fixed ſalts, and the other in the coal; 
neither of them dreamed, that it was the mixture of the 
three principles that produced the mixt. 

Flowers of SULPHUR, are the pureſt and fineſt part of com- 
mon ſulphur, gained by evaporating ſulphur, by ſublima- 
tion, or burning it in pots made for that purpoſe ; and ga- 
thered in the capital of the cucurbit; where the vapour 
ſticks, See FLOWER. 


This. preparation, as, indeed, ſulphur, in moſt of its forms, 


is found excellent for the lungs. The beſt flower of ſulphur 


is in cakes, or pieces, light, ſoft, friable, and rather white 


than yellow, If it be in powder it muſt be very tine, of a 
yellow colour, that is, both whitiſh and gilt at the ſame 
time. 

Inſtead of this, we have frequently put upon us a vile l- 
hur, mixed with ſtarch, or wheat flour; and ſometimes 
only ſulphur-duft well ſifted. | 

By adding fixed nitre, or ſal polychreſt, to the flowers of 

ſulphur, we have the white flowers of ſulphur. 

Magiſtery, balm, or milk of SULPHUR, is ſulphur diſſolved 
in a ſufficient quantity of water, with ſalt of tartar z and 
precipitated by means of ſpirit of vinegar, or ſome other 
acid, See MAGISTERY. | 
It is called milk of ſulphur from its whiteneſs ; and balm of 
ſulphur, or of the lungs, from its excellent uſe in diſeaſes of 
the lungs and breaſt, See BaLsomM, Cc. 

Salt of SULPHUR, is a chymical preparation, very improperly 
thus called: as being no other than the ſal polychreſton, im- 
pregnated with ſpirit of ſulphur, and reduced to an acid ſalt, 
by evaporating the humidity thereof, Some hold it a power- 
ful febrifuge. See SALT. 

Spirit of SULPEUR; See the article SPIRIT. 

SULPHUR of antimony, is a diaphoretic tincture drawn from 
antimony. and falt of tartar or nitre by divers operations. See 
ANTIMONY, 

That drawn from the feces of crocus metallorum, is by 
ſome called golden ſulphur. See ANTIMONY. 

SULPHUR metallorum, or ſulphur of metals, called alſo, ſulphur 
figens, is uſed among chymiſts and alchymiſts for a peculiar 
matter, which enters the compoſition of all metals. See 
METAL. 

Metals are ſuppoſed to conſiſt of two eſſential parts, or prin- 
ciples ; mercury, as the baſis, or metallic matter; lf ful- 
phur, as the binder, or cement, which fixes the fluid mercu- 
ry into a coherent malleable maſs. See METAL, and Mg R- 

CURY. 

Some of the lateſt and beſt chymiſts, particularly Monſ. 
Homberg, will have this ſalphur to be no other than fire. 
See FIRE, Gol p, and BURNING-glaſs. 

SULPHURATED wine. See the article WIN E. 

SULTAN, or Sol p Ax, a title, or appellation given the em- 

eror of the Turks. 

t had its riſe under Mahmoud, ſon of Sebecteghin, the firſt 
emperor of the dynaſty of the Gaznevides, towards the cloſe 
of the fourth century of the æra of the Hegira: when that 
prince going to Segeſtan to reduce Kalaf, governor of that 
province, who affected the ſoveraignty; Kalaf was no ſoon- 
er advertiſed of his coming, then he went out to meet him, 
delivered the keys of his fortreſs, and owned him his /ul- 
tan *, that is, his lord or commander. The title pleaſed 
Mahmoud ſo well, that he aſſumed it ever afterwards; and 
from him it paſſed to his deſcendants, and to other Maho- 
metan princes. | ; 

* Vattier will have the word Turkiſh, and to ſignify king of 
kings ; adding that it was firſt piven the Turkiſh princes 
Angrolipex and Maſgud, about the year 1055; others will 
have it originally Perſian, alledging, in proof hereof, an an- 
cient medal of Coſroe; others derive it from foldanus, guaſi 
ſolus dominus; others from the Hebrew ph, /chalat, to rule, 
rei 


In the 3 ceremonial, we alſo find mention made of © 


SOLDAN, or marſhal, who is to attend the pope when he 
marches in ſtate, He is alſo to apprehend malefactors. 
SULTANA, the wife of a ſultan. The favourite ſultana is 
called Hhaſeki-ſultana, i. e. private ſultana. 
The ſultana queen is the emperor's chief wife. The old 
2 mother of the emperor reigning, is called ſultgna 
valide. 
SULTANA alſo denotes a ſtrong Turkiſh veſſel of war. 
SULT Z, or Sulz. See the article Sa Lz. 
SUM, SUMMA, in mathematics, ſignifies the quantity that 
ariſes from the addition of two or more magnitudes, num- 
bers, or quantities together, See ADDITION. | 


This is ſometimes called the aggregate; and, in algebra, is 


- ſometimes denoted by the letter Z, which ſtands for zuma, 
or ſuma; and ſometimes by the letter 8. 
SUM of an equation, is when the abſolute number being brought 


| over to the other ſide, with a contrary ſign, the whole be- 


come. 
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| SUMMER, one of the ſeaſons of the year, commencing in 


SUMMONS i terra petita, is that made on the land which the 


SUM 


comes equal to o: this Des Cartescalls the ſum of the egua- 

tion propoſed, See EQUATION. FE 

SUMACH, a drug uſed to dye in green ; as alſo in the pre- 
paration of black morocco, and other leather. See Mo- 
Roc co. 

It conſiſts of the leaves and young branches of a ſhrub, not 
unlike the little ſervice-tree: the leaves are longiſh, pen- 
nated and hairy: the flowers grow in cluſters, and are red, 
like our roſes. Its fruit is a kind of grape, of a very aſtrin- 
gent quality; and its ſeed almoſt oval, and incloſed in cap- 
ſulæ of the like figure. 
The ancients uſed them, inſtead of ſalt, to ſeaſon their meat 
withal; whence the Latins call the tree, rhus obſoniorum: 
from its uſe in the dreſſing of leather, it is alſo called rhus 
coriaria. 

SUMMARY, an abridgement, containing the ſum and ſub- 
ſtance of a thing in a few words. See ABRIDGEMENT. 
The ſummary placed at the head of a book, a chapter, a 
law, or the like, is very uſeful to the reader, to facilitate 
the underſtanding thereof, See ARGUMENT. 

A recapitulation, is to contain a ſummary of the whole pre- 
ceding diſcourſe, See RECAPITULATION. 


SUMMATORIUS calculus, the method of ſumming dif- 


ferential quantities ; that is, from any differential given, to 
find the quantity from whoſe differencing the given differen- 
tial reſults. See DIFFERENTIAL. | 


This method we more ufually call the inverſe method of 


fluxions ; and foreigners, integralis calculus, See CALCU- 
LUs, and FLU XIONS, 


theſe northern regions, on the day the ſun enters cancer ; 
and ending when he quits virgo. See SEASON. 
Or, more ſtrictly and univerſally, the ſummer begins on the 
day when the ſun's meridian diftance from the zenith is the 
leaſt. It ends-on the day when his diſtance is a mean be- 
twixt the greateſt and ſmalleſt. . See SUN. 
The end of ſummer coincides with the beginning of winter, 
See WINTER. = | 

SUMMER flowers, ; LOWERS. 

nes Fee = articles} LOW ERS 

SUMMER “, in architecture, is a large ftone, the firſt that 


is laid over columns and pilaſters, in beginning to make a | 


croſs vault; or it is the ſtone which being laid over a 
piedroit or column, is hollowed, to receive the firſt haunce 
of a plat-band, . 
* The word is formed from the French, ſmmier, which ſig- 
nifies the ſame thing. | 

SUMMER, in carpentry, is a large piece of timber, which 
being ſupported on two ſtone peers, or poſts, ſerves as a 
lintel to a door, window, &c. 

There are alſo ſummess uſed in various engines, &c. ſerving 
to ſuſtain the weight, &c, | 
SUMMER free, denotes a beam into which the ends of joyſts 
are faſtened, and to which the girders are framed, See 

BREST-SUMMER, and GIRDER. | 

SUMMER of an organ. See the article SOUND-board. 

SUMMET *, the vertex, or point of any body, or figure; 
as of a triangle, a pyramid, a pediment, &c, See APICES, 
VERTEX, 1 25 

* The word is formed from the French, /ommet, which ſigni- 
fies the ſame. 

SUMMONER, Su Mu MONITOR, an apparitor, or petty 
officer who is to cite perſons to appear at a certain time and 
place, to anſwer to the charge exhibited againſt them. See 
APPARITOR, and SuM MON S. 


SUMMONS, Suu uo IT 10, in law, a citing or calling a |. 


perſon to any court, to anſwer a complaint, or even to 
give in his evidence, &c. See CITATION, and RESUM- 
MONS. 

This is the ſame with the vecatio in jus, or the citatio of 
the civilians : hence alſo our old word ſumner, or ſummoner. 
See SUMMONER. 


party, at whoſe ſuit the ſummons is ſent out, ſeeks to have. 

SUMMONS ad warrantizandum, is a proceſs, whereby the vou- 
chee in a common recovery is called. See VoUCHEE. 

SUMMONS, in war. — To ſummons a place, is to ſend a drum, 

or trumpet, to command the governor to ſurrender ; or, 
in defect thereof to proteſt to make an aſſault, and to lay 
all in fire and blood. 

S UMMU M bonum, in ethics, the chief good of human na- 
ture; or that, which, by its enjoy ment, renders men truly 
and compleatly happy. See Goop. 

The ſchools diſtinguiſh this chief good of man, into that 
which is ſimply and adequately ſo, and beyond which there 
can be no other; and an inferior and ſubordinate ſort, 
which is in ſome meaſure attainable in this imperfect ſtate. 
This laſt they call ſclicitas viatorum; and the former, fœ- 
licitas comprehenſorum. | 

SUMMUM genus, See the article GENvus, 


SUMPTER horſe, is an horſe that carries proviſions, and | 


neceſſaries for a journey. Ruſt. 
SUMPTUARY /aws, kges SUMPTUARIZ, are laws made 
to reſtrain exceſs in appare], coſtly furniture, eating, &c. 
2 


Sce Law. 


Among the Romans, the ſumptuary and cibary laws were 


SUN, Sox, in aſtronomy, the great luminary which en- 


to eaſt, in the ſpace of a year. Now, a ſpectator in 8, view- 


SUN 


Moſt ages and nations have had their /ampt | 
ſome 7 42. 751 the NA. Re 1 
it is obſerved t no laws are worſe 3 7 
ary laws. ; W ſumptu- f 
The ſumptuary laws of that ancient Locrian leg ei 
cus, are famous: by theſe it was ordained, nap 0 dey. th 
ſhould go attended with more than one maid in the 2 0 
except ſhe were drunk: that ſhe ſhould not go out of the ſet 
city in the night, unleſs ſhe went to commit fornicat; the W. 
that ſhe ſhould not wear any gold or embroidered 2 rk | ap 
2 ſhe propoſed to be a common ſtrumpet. Thy 5 
ould not wear rings, or tiſſues, except when t 0 in 
2 Sc. 1 | 3 by en they went a or! 
he Engliſh have had their ſhare of /umptuary 1 tir 
all repealed by a ſtatute 10 Jac, I. - ke though | | - 
0 


Under king Henry IV. Camden tells us, pri 
much into the hook, that it was Beer wad The got lo ſee 
ſhould wear ſhoes above fix inches broad at the toes For 
their other garments were ſo ſhort, that it was en 16 wy the 
25 Ed. IV. That no perſon under the condition of 2 lo a. | cal 
_— rae * es any mantle or gown, nk Fo! 
of ſuch length, that, ſtanding upright, it mi 
pr pa. e and buttocks. F 


very numerous: by the lex Orchia, the number of gueſts 
feaſts was limited, though without limitation of the char 0 | 
thereof. By the Fannian law, made twenty-two years — 
wards, it was enacted, That more than ten as's ſhould as 
be ſpent at any ordinary feaſt: for the ſolemn feaſts, 2 
the ſaturnalia, &c, an hundred as's were allowed; 50 iy 
which, Gellius informs us, was the price of a ſheep, and 
an hundred of an ox. ; 
By the Didian law, which was preferred eighteen years 
after, it was decreed, that the former ſumptuary laws ſhould 
be of force, not only in Rome, but throughout Italy: and 
that for every tranſgreſſion, not only the maſter of the feaſt 
but all the gueſts too, ſhould be liable to the penalty, ; 


lightens the world, and by his preſence conſtitutes day 
See Day. 1 T 
The ſun is uſually reckoned among the number of planets; 
but that he ought rather to be numbered among the fixed 
ſtars, will be ſhewn in its place. See STAR, and PLANET. 
According to the Copernican hypotheſis, which is now ge- 
nerally received, and which has even demonſtration on its 
ſide, the ſun is the centre of the planetary and cometary 


the ſ 
follo! 
atmo 


ſyſtem ; round which all the planets and comets, and our | 6 
earth among the reſt, revolve, in different periods, accord - very 
ing to their different diſtances from the ſun. See this mo- that 
tion illuſtrated and demonſtrated under the article PLAxEr. fun, | 
But the /un, though thus eaſed of that prodigious motion, move 
whereby the ancients imagined him to revolve daily round twent 
our earth; yet is not a perfectly quieſcent body. | limb, 
From the phænomena of his maculz or ſpots, it evidently 3 
appears, that he has a rotation round his axis; like that of diſk; 
the earth whereby the natural day is meaſured ; only ſlower, ſhall | 
— Some of theſe ſpots have made their firſt appearance near Beſide 
the edge or margin of the ſum, and Have been feen ſome tion « 
time after on the oppoſite edge; whence, after a ſtay of a- diſk; 
bout fourteen days, they have re- appeared in their firſt place, macul 
and taken the ſame courſe over again; finiſhing their entire The f 
circuit in twenty-ſeven days time: which is hence deduced of flat 
to be the period of the 2 rotation round his axis. This the / 
motion of the ſpots, is from weſt to caſt, whence we con- beſt ti 
clude that of the ſun, to which the other is owing, to be has ſo, 
from eaſt to weſf.—For the various appearance of the ſolar more 
ſpots, their cauſe, &c, ſee MAcuLz, and SPOTS. n any ki 
br the apparent annual mation of the SUN round the earth; it duratic 
is eaſily ſhewn by aſtronomers, that the annual motion of refract 
the earth will occaſion ſuch an appearance, though it be de- when 


monſtrated that there is no ſuch thing. ſame. 

A ſpectator in the ſur, would ſee the earth move from welt 89. T 
to eaſt, for the ſame reaſon as we ſee the ſun move from the ſur 
to weſt, And all the phænomena reſulting from this annu or con 
motion, in whichſoever of the bodies it be, will appear the bodies, 
ſame from either, | as the | 
Let 8, for inſtance (Tab. Aftron. fig. 39.) repreſent the fun Cy, in 
ABCD the earth's orbit, which it paſſes through from welt 8 4 2 
ected 
ing the earth at A, will refer it to the point of the ſphere o diſtance 
the ſtars, : when arrived in B, the ſpectator will ſee it, a1 an 
in the point : when in C, as in the point =) & duce tt 


ce. 8 
after its whole circuit, it will be again ſeen in V. Thus veheme 


will the earth appear to deſcribe the whole ecliptic, and to See FI 


paſs, ſucceſſively, from ſign. to ſigg. Hence 
Suppoſe, now, the ſpectator removed from the fun * being tl 
earth, which imagine in C; the diſtance of the fixed = Indeed, 
we have ſhewn, is ſo vaſt, that that of the ſum is but a po 0 think, 


to it. The ſpectator, therefore, now ſituate on the eat are no e 
will ſee the ſame face of the heavens, the ſame ſtars, _ 
before ; the only difference will be, that 2s before he = 
gined the earth in the heavens, and the. ſun in the 2 & thould ! 
he will now ſuppoſe the ſan in the heavens, and the cat ours, in 
the centre, , | The v0 


SUN 


| therefore, being in C, the ſpectator will ſee the 
2 Km the 9 A being carried along with the 
earth, and partaking of his annual motion, will not perceive 
either his own motion, or that of the earth; but obſerving 
the ſun, when the earth is arrived at D, the ſur will be ſeen 
at S. Again, while the earth proceeds to A, the ſun will 
em to have moved through the ſigns S, Q, and N: and 
while the earth deſcribes the ſemi-circle A B C, the ſur will 
appear to have moved in the concave ſurface of the heavens, 
through the ſix ſigns, , m, 7, , &, X, So that an 
inhabitant of the earth will ſee the un go through the ſame 
orbit or circle in the heavens, and in the fame ſpace of 
time, as a ſpectator in the ſun would ſee the earth deſcribe 
ame. 

e ariſes that apparent motion of the ſun, whereby he is 
{cen to advance, inſenſibly, towards the eaſtern ſtars! inſo- 
much, that if any ſtar near the ecliptic, riſe any time with 
the ſun ; after a few days, the ſun will be got more to the 
eaſt of the ſtar; and the ſtar will riſe and ſet before him, 
For the ſeveral phænomena reſulting from the ſun's apparent 
motion, or the earth's real motion, as the diverſity of day 
and night, of ſeaſons, Cc. ſee EARTH. | 
Nature, properties, figure, &c. of the SUN.—1?, As the ſolar 


ſpots are ſometimes found to ſtay three days longer behind | 


the ſun, than they ſpend in paſſing over the hemiſphere viſi- 
ble to us; we eaſtly deduce, that they do not adhere to the 
ſurface of the ſun, but are at ſome diſtance therefrom. 


29, As the ſpots frequently riſe and vaniſh, even in the midſt 
of the ſun's diſk; and undergo ſeveral changes, both with 


regard to bulk, and figure, and denſity ; it follows, that 
they frequently riſe de novo, about the /n, and are again 


diſſipated. 
39. Hence it ſhould follow, that they are formed out of the 


exhalations of the ſun ; and are no other than ſolar clouds. 


See VAPOUR, CLouD, c. 
49. Since, then, exhalations proceeding from the ſun, riſe 
above him, and ſtop at a certain altitude; it is evident there 
is ſome fluid incompaſſing the ſun, to urge the exhalations 
to riſe: and this fluid muſt be denſer at bottom, and rarer 
a-top, like our atmoſphere. See ATMOSPHERE. 


59, Since the ſpots frequently diſſolve and diſappear in the 


middle of the ſun's diſk; the matter of the ſpots, that is, 
the ſolar exhalations, fall back again to the ſun: whence it 
follows, that there muſt ariſe various alterations in the ' rd 
atmoſphere, and the ſun himſelf. See Rain, Hair, M- 
TEOR, c. "2 . 

65. Since the revolution of the ſpots round the /un is found 
very regular, and the ſpots very near the ſur ; it follows, 
that the ſpots do not revolve round the ſun, but that the 
ſun, together with his atmoſphere, wherein the maculz are, 
move round their common axis, in an interval of about 


twenty-ſeven days: and hence it is, that the ſpots near the 


limb, being viewed obliquely, appear narrow and oblong. 
79. Since the ſun, in every ſituation, appears like a circular 
diſk; its figure, as to ſenſe, muſt be ſpherical ; though we 
{ſhall hereafter ſhew, that it is really ſpheroidical. 


Beſides the maculæ or dark ſpots, ſeveral authors make men- 


tion of faculæ, or ſpots brighter than the reſt of the ſun's 
diſk; and thoſe generally larger, and very different from the 
maculz, both in figure, duration, &c, 

The faculæ, Kircher, Scheiner, c. ſuppoſe to be eruptions 
of flames; and hence take occaſion to repreſent the face of 
the ſun as full of volcano's, &:. But Huygens, uſing the 
beſt teleſcopes, could never find any ſuch things, though he 
has ſometimes ſpied certain places in the maculz themſelves, 
more lucid than the reſt. But theſe do not ſeem owing to 


any kindled matter, which were ſcarce conſiſtent with their 


duration, and their frequent change into maculz ; but to the 
refraction of the ſun's rays through the thinner exhalations, 
when as the groſſer, in their neighbourhood, intercept the 
ſame. See FACUL. | 

8. That the ſubſtance of the ſun is fire, we thus prove: 
the /un ſhines, and his rays, collected by concave mirrors, 
or convex lens's, burn, conſume, and melt the moſt ſolid 
bodies, or elſe convert them into aſhes, or glaſs. Wherefore, 
as the force of the ſolar rays is diminiſhed by their divergen- 
Cy, in a duplicate ratio of the diſtances reciprocally taken : 
it is evident, their force and effect is the ſame, when col- 
lected by a burning lens or mirror, as if we were at ſuch 
diſtance from the ſun, where they were equally denſe. The 
ſur's rays, therefore, in the neighbourhood of the ſun, pro- 
duce the ſame effects, as might be expected from the moſt 
vehement fire ; conſequently, the ſun is of a fiery ſubſtance. 
See FIRE. | a | 

Hence it follows, that its ſurface is every where fluid; that 
being the condition of flame. See FL AME and FLuiDirty. 
Indeed, whether the whole body of the ſun be fluid, as ſome 
think, or ſolid, as others; we do not determine: but as there 
are no other marks, whereby to diſtinguiſh fire from other 
bodies, but light, heat, a power of burning, conſuming, 
melting, calcining, and vitrifying ; we do not ſee what 


ſhould hinder, but that the ſun may be a globe of fire, like 


ours, inveſted with flame. 


g*. Since the maculæ are formed out of the ſolar exhala- 
Vo I. II. | | 


tions, it appears, that the ſun is not pure fire, but that thete 
are heterogeneous particles mixed along with it. 


10?, The figure of the /n is a ſpheroid, higher under its 
equator than about the poles. This we prove thus: the ſun 


* - 


has a motion about its own axis, and therefore the ſolar mat- 
ter will have an endeavour to recede from the centres of the 


circles wherein it moves; and that, with the greater force, 
as the peripheries of the circles are greater. But the equator 


is the greateſt circle, and the reſt, towards the poles, conti 
nually decreaſe ; therefore the ſolar matter, though at firſt in 


a ſpherical form, will endeavour to recede from the centre 


of the equator, further than from the centres of the paral- 


lels. See CENTRAL force. TE 
Conſequently, ſince the gravity whereby it is retained in its 


place, is ſuppoſed to be uniform throughout the whole n; 


it will really recede from the centre, more under the equator 
than under any of the parallels. And hence the ſun's dia- 


meter, drawn through the equator, will be greater than that 
paſſing through the poles, i. e. the ſun's figure is not perfect- 


ly ſpherical, but ſpheroidical. See SpHEROID. 


For the parallax of the SUN, ſee PARALLAX. : | 
For the SUN's diſtance; as the determination thereof depends 
on that of the parallax, and as the ſun's parallax is not found 
without a long operoſe calculus ; fo aſtronomers do not agree 
much about either of them, 


The mean diftance of the ſur from the earth, ſome make 
7490 diameters of the earth ; others 10000, others 12000, 


others 15000 ; but allowing M. de la Hire's parallax of 6“, 


the ſun's mean diſtance will be 17188 diameters of the earth; 
and allowing that of Caſſini, only 14182. See DISTANCE. 


The apparent diameter of the un, is not always the fame. 


Ptolemy makes it, when greateſt, 33' 20”; Tycho 32'; 
Kepler, 31“ 4"; Ricciolus, 32' 8” ; Caſſini, 32' 20''; de la 
Hire, 32' 43”. Its mean, apparent diameter, according to 
Ptolemy, is 32' 18“; according to Tycho, 31'; according 
to Kepler, 30“ 30“; according to Ricciolus, 31. 40” 3 ac- 
cording to Caflini, 31' 40"; according to de la Hire, 32. 10”. 
Its leaſt diameter, Ptolemy makes, 31' 20“; Tycho, 30“; 
Kepler, 30“; Ricciolus, 31“; Caſſini, 31' 8”; de la Hire, 
r' 230, | 

Thang diameter of the ſur to that of the earth, is com- 
puted to be, as T0000 to 208. See DIAMETER. 


For the eclipſes of the SUN, ſee the article Ec LIPSE. 
Cycle of the SUN. See the article CYCLE. | 
Meridian altitude of the SUN. See the article MERIDIAN, 


Angle at the SUN, ? CANGLE. 

Diurnal arch of the SUN, | Arcn. 

Height of the SUN, HEIGHT. 

Nadir of the SUN, NA DIR. 

Nocturnal arch of the SUN, > See 4 ARCH. 

Place of the SUN, | PLACE. 

Retrogradation 4 the SUN, RETROGRADATION, 
Vertical of the SUN, VERTICAL. 

Raiſins of the Su x, 3 RaisIN. 


SUNDAY; the firſt day of the week; thus called by our 


idolatrous anceſtors, becauſe ſet apart for the worſhip of the 
ſun. See Day and WEEK. | 


It is now called the Lord*s-day, dies dominicus, becauſe kept 
as a feaſt in memory of our Lord's reſurrection on this day; 


and ſabbath-day, becauſe ſubſtituted under the new law, in 
the place of the ſabbath, in the old law. See SaBBATH. 


In the Breviary, and other offices, we meet with ſundays of 


the fir/t and ſecond claſs. —Thoſe of the firſt claſs, are Palm, 
Eaſter, Advent and Whit-ſunday, thoſe of guaſimodo and qua- 
drageſima; each whereof ſee under its proper article. Thoſe 
of the ſecond claſs, are the common ſundays. 

Anciently, each ſunday in the year had its particular name, 
which was taken from the introit of the day ; which cuſtom 
has only been continued to ſome few in Lent; as, reminiſce- 
re, oculi, lætare, judica. 

It was Conſtantine the Great, who firſt made a law for the 


obſervation of ſunday; and who, according to Euſebius, ap- 


pointed it ſhould be regularly celebrated throughout the Ro- 
man empire. | 5 

Before him, and even in his time, they obſerved the Jewiſh 
ſabbath as well as ſunday; both to ſatisfy the law of Moſes, 
and to imitate the apoſtles, who uſed to meet together on 
the firſt day. | 

Indeed, ſome are of opinion that the Lord's-day, mentioned 
in the Apocalypſe, is our ſunday ; which they will have to 
have been fo early inſtituted by the apoſtles. —Be this as it 
will, it is certain, a regard was had to this day, even in the 
earlieſt ages of the church ; as appears from the firſt apology 
of Juſtin Martyr, where he deſcribes the exerciſe of the 


day, not much unlike to ours. | 
By Conſtantine's laws, made in 321; it was decreed, that 


for the future, the 2 ſhould be kept a day of reſt in all 
cities and towns; but he allowed the country people to fol- 
low their work. —In 538, the council of Orleans prohibited 
this country- labour; but in regard there were ſtill abundance 
of Jews in the Gauls, and that the people gave into a good 


many ſuperſtitious uſages in the celebration of the new ſab- 


bath, like thoſe of the Jews among that of the old; the 


council declares, that to hold it unlawful to travel with 


1124 | horſes, 
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SUP 


horſes, cattle, and carriages, to prepare foods, or to do any 
thing neceſſary to the cleanlineſs and decency of houſes or 
perſons, favours more of Judaiſm than Chriſtianity. 
83 eſima 3 See n 
rinity SUNDAY, TRINIT TV. 
SUNDAY letter. See the article Dou INI AL letter. 
SU N-flower. See the article TURN ESOI. 
SUONAT A. See the article SONATA. | 
 SUOVETAURILIA, or Sol ITAURILIA, a ſolemn fa- 
- crifice among the ancient Romans; wherein they offered 
three victims, of three different kinds, viz. a bull, a ram, 
and a boar. 3 
Livy deſcribing it, calls it ſuovetaurilia, as compoſed of ſus, 
ovis, and taurus, the names of the three victims ſacrificed. 
Dion. Halicarnaſſeus deſcribing the ſame, calls it ſalitaurilia, 
in regard it was required, that the victims were perfect, and 
without any defect; ſollus, or ſolus, in the language of the 
Oſci, ſignifying integer, entire. 
SUPERBIPARTIENS. See the article RaT10. 
SUPERCARGO, a perſon employed by merchants to go a 
voyage, and overſee their cargo or lading, and diſpoſe of it 
to the beſt advantage. | | 
SUPERCILII corrygator. See the article CORRUGATOR. 
SUPERCILIUM, in anatomy, the eye-brow. See Ex E. 
SUPERCILIUM, in the ancient — 
permoſt member of the corniche, called by the moderns, 
corona, crown, or larmier. See LARMIE R. 
Mr. Evelyn conceives, it ſhould rather have been called iil- 
licidium, or drip, to denote its office of ſheltering the order 
from rain, &c. See CoRONA and CORNICHE. | 
SUPERCILIUM, is alſo uſed for a ſquare member under the 
upper tore in ſome pedeſtals. 

Some authors confound it with the tore itſelf, See Tore. 
 SUPEREROGATION, in theology, what a man does 
ond his duty, or more than he was commanded to do. 
The Romaniſts ſtand up ſtrenuouſly for works of ſupereroga- 
tien; and maintain, that the obſervance of evangelical coun- 
cils is ſuch. By means hereof, a ſtock of merit is laid up; 
which the church has the diſpoſal of, and which ſhe diſtri- 
butes in indulgences to ſuch as need. See INDULGENCE. 


The reformed church do not allow of any work of ſuperero- 


gation; but hold with the apoſtle, That when we have done 
our beſt, we are but unprofitable ſervants. See MERITr. 
SUPERFETATION, SupERFOETATIO, in medicine, 
an after or ſecond conception ; happening when the mother, 
already pregnant, conceives, of a later coition ; fo that ſhe 
bears at once two fœtus's of unequal age and bulk, and is 
delivered of them at different times, dee BIA TH, Con- 
CEPTION, FoOETus, c. | | 
*The word is formed from the Latin, ſuper, over, and fetus, 
embryo. 
We meet with inſtances of ſuperfetations of women in Hip- 
pocrates, Ariſtotle, Pliny, du Laurens, &c.—But they are 
much more frequent in hares, and ſows, 
An inſtance of an extraordinary kind of ſuperfetation, we 
have in Bartholine ; who tells us, that a Darth gir] was 
born big with child. | 
Mentzelius, a German phyſician, adds, that in 1672, the 
wife of a phyſician, in Thuringia, was delivered of a girl 
big with another ; whereof ſhe was delivered in eight days 
time ; and which was baptized, and died a day after her 
mother, 
The naturaliſts hold, that female rats are frequently born 
with young rats in their wombs.—In the king of Denmark's 
cabinet, is ſeen an egg, in the middle whereof is another 
egg perfectly formed. See EGG. | 
We meet with ſomething like a ſuperſetation in plants too; 
there being a kind of lemon found to grow incloſed in the 
body of another, | 
In the Hi/tory of the royal academy of ſciences, for the year 
1709, mention is made of a letter from a very conſiderable 
magiſtrate, to the academy, containing a very remarkable 
inſtance of a ſuperfetation ; a butcher's wife of Aix being 
delivered in that year of nine children, each about two days 
after other, all well formed and alive. | 
SUPERFICIAL content. See SUPERFICIES, AREA and 
MEASURING. | 
SUPERFICIES, or SURFACE, in geometry, a magni- 
tude, conſidered as having two dimenſions ; or extended in 
length and breadth ; but without thickneſs or depth. See 
DIMENSION. | 
In bodies, the ſuperfictes is all that preſents itſelf to the eye. 
See BoD y.—A ſuperficies is chiefly conſidered, as the exter- 
nal part of a ſolid : when we ſpeak of a ſurface ſimply, and 
without any regard to body, we uſually call it figure. See 
 FiGUuRE., 
8 1 SUPERFICIES, is that comprehended between right 
ines. 
Curvilinear SUPERFICIES, that comprehended between curve 
lines. See Curve, 


Plane SUPERFICIES, is that which has no inequality, but lies 


evenly between its boundary lines. See PLANE. 
Convex SUPERFICIES, is the exterior part of a ſpherical or 
ſpherojdical body. See Convex, | 


3 


ure, denotes the up- | 


SUP 


Concave SUPERFICIES, is the internal pa 
3 ſpheroidical body. ; See $a . orbicular 
he meaſure or quantity of a ſurface, j 
N See Ax EA and MzASURIN C. : called the area 
e finding of this meaſure or area, is call 
thereof. See QUADRATURE. 5 Puadratur, 
To meaſure the ſurfaces of the ſeveral kinds of bod; 
ſpheres, cubes, parallelepipeds, pyramids, priſms = 
fee SPHERE, CUBE, PARALLELEPIPED, is. e Te, 
Line of SUPERFICIES, a line uſually found on the 
Gunter's ſcale.— The deſcription and uſe h 
the articles SECTOR and GUNTER's ſcale. 
SUPERFINE, in the manufaRories, a term uſed to err. 
the ſuperlative fineneſs of a ſtuff. See Fine 8 
Thus a cloth, a camlet, Cc. are ſaid to be / er 
made of the fineſt wool, Cc. or when th Tan, when 
that can be made. ; "7 dle the fineſt 
The term is particularly uſed among gold wier-dr 
the gold or ſilver wier which after 1— . Fre h 6 
infinite number of holes, each leſs and leſs, is, at IC * 
brought to be no bigger than a hair. See Gol p- wie 5 
SUPERINCESSUS 3 SLIDING, ; 
SUPERINCESSUS volvens, ROLLING. 


ſector, an 
ereof, ſee = 


SUPERINSTITUTION, SUPERINSTITUT10, denotes 


one inſtitution upon another,—As, if A be adn; | 
inſtituted to a benefice upon one title, and B price 
inſtituted, &c. by the preſentation of another, See Ins71. 
TUTION, 

SUPERINTENDENT, in the French cuſtoms, an off. 
cer who has the prime management and direQion of the 
finances or revenues of the king. 

The term is alſo uſed for the firſt officer in the queen”; 
houſhold, who has the chief adminiſtration thereof * * 
They have alſo a ſuperintendent of the buildings, anſwering 
to the ſurveyor of the works among us. See Surveyor 
The cardinal de Richelieu made himſelf ſuperintendent of 
commerce. | 

SUPERINTENDENT, allo denotes an eccleſiaſtical ſuperior in 

ſeveral reformed churches where epiſcopacy is not admitted; 
particularly among the Lutherans in Germany, and the 
Calviniſts in ſome other places, 
The ſuperintendent is, in effect, little other than a biſhop ; 
only his power is ſomewhat more reſtrained than that of our 
dioceſan biſhops. See BisHop. | 
He is the chief paſtor, and has the direction of all the infe- 
rior paſtors within his diſtri, or dioceſe, 

In Germany they had formerly SUPERINTENDENTS general, 
who were ſuperior to the ordinary ſuperintendents.—Theſe, 
in reality, were archbiſhops ; but the dignity is ſunk into 


diſuſe ; and at preſent, none but the ſuperintendent of Wir- 


temberg aſſumes the quality of intendent general. 
SUPE RIOR, or SU En raiſed above ano- 
ther, or that has a right to command another. Thus an ab- 
bot is called the ſuperior of an abbey ; and a prior the ſupe- 
rior of a convent, See ABBOT, PR19R, &c. . 
The canoniſts hold, that a perpetual ſuperiority conſtitutes a 
title: but a ſaperior may be continued by thoſe who conſti- 
tuted him ſuch, yet without the ſuperiority's being rendered, 
by that means, perpetual. 
The church of France allow the ſuperiority and primacy of 
the pope; not his infallibility, as all the other Romiſh churches 
do. See PoPE. 


SUPERIOR capitis obliquus, OBL1qQuus. 
SUPERIOR maxilla, MAxIILA. 
SUPERIOR ocul: obliquus, OBL1QuUs. 
SUPERIOR Planets,  JPLANET. 


SUPERIOR Poſticus ſerratus, See SERRAT Us. 

SUPERIOR 7eſpondeat, RESPONDEAT. 

SUPERIOR /capularis, ( 1 

SUPERIORIS labii elevator, ELEVATOR. 

SUPERJURARE.—Anciently, when a criminal endea- 
voured to excuſe himſelf by his own oath, or by that of 
one or more witneſſes; and yet the crime was ſo notorious, 
that he was convicted by the oaths of many more Wit- 
neſſes ; this was called /uperjurare, See OATH, PUR OA: 
TION, Oc. 

SUPERLATIVE, in grammar, an inflexion of nouns ad- 
jeRive, ſerving to augment and heighten their ſignification, 
and ſhew the quality of the thing denoted to be in the high- 

eſt degree. See DEGREE, 55 
In Engliſh, the ſuperlative is uſually formed by the conan 
of /; as richeſt, holieft, &c. rarely by the addition 0 
Mme, as generaliſſimo; more frequently by the prefixing o 
rf as moſ# honourable, mo? amiable, &c. So 

he French are generally forced to form their fuperlatives, J 
prefixing of le plus, ſometimes of tres, and ſometimes of 2 a 
The Italians and Spaniards have great advantages wo on 
in this reſpe& ; their language abounding with magn = 1 
words to exaggerate things withal, without auxiliary f. 4 
cles: yet the Hebrews are more poor than the wer ® 
this reſpect, as having neither comparatives nor fuper wer 
They uſe to expreſs theſe degrees by the particles ld by 
meed, ſometimes by the prepoſition min, and 23 = 

re- doubling the words; of which we find frequens 1p R- 
in the bible, | 
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SUPERNATURAL. grace. See the article GR ACE. 
SUPERNATURAL theology, See the article THEOLOGY. 
SUPERNUMERARY, ſomething over and above a fixed 
number.—In ſeveral of the offices are ſupernumerary clerks, 
to be ready on extraordinary occaſions, 2 
There are alſo ſupernumerary ſurveyors of the exciſe, to be 
ready to ſupply vacancies when they fall : theſe have but 
alf pay. 
i he” A the ſupernumerary, called by the Greeks proſlamba- 
nomenos, is the loweſt of the chords of their ſyſtem ; anſwer- 
ing to a, mi, la, of the loweſt octave of the moderns. See 


ER PAKTIcuLARIS 

UPER , 

UPERPARTIENS, Rer. 

SU PER- PUR GAT ION, Hpercatharſis, in medicine, an 
exceſſive, over- violent purging, See PUR GAT TON. 
A man who had taken powder of diarcathamum inwardly, 
was ſent by it to ſtool an hundred times; and was cured of 
the ſupur-purgation by a pound of capon-broth, an ounce of 
ſaccharum roſatum, five grains of laudanum, and the yolk 
of an egg.—In lieu of laudanum, they ſometimes uſe a 
drachm and a half of new venice-treacle. Burnet. 

SUPERQUADRIPARTIENS., See the article RaT10, 

SUPERSCAPULARIS #rferier, called alſo 8 
a muſcle that helps to draw the arm backwards. It covers 
all the ſpace that is between the ſpine, and the teres minor; 
and is inſerted into the neck of the humerus. 

SUPERSCAPULARIS Pe ria in anatomy, a muſcle, called 
alſo ſupraſpinatus. See SUPRASPINATUS, 

SUPERSEDEAS, a writ iſſued in divers caſes, importing, 
in general, a command to ſtay, or forbear ſome ordinary 
proceedings at law, which, in appearance, ought to be 
done, or purſued, were it not for the cauſe, whereon this 
writ is granted. : 
Thus, a man, regularly, is to have a ſurety of peace, againſt 
him of whom he will ſwear he is afraid ; and the juſtice re- 
quired hereunto cannot deny it him: yet if the party be for- 
merly bound to the peace, either in chancery, or elſewhere, 
this writ lies, to ſtay the juſtice from doing that, which 0- 
therwiſe he ought not to deny. ; 

Clerk of the SUPERSEDEAS, See the article CLERK, 

SUPERSTITION, extravagant devotion, or religion wrong 
directed, or conducted. See RELIGION. 


It was a piece of ſaperſtition in the ancient Romans, to obſerve 


the flight of birds, the entrails of victims, &c. See Au G u- 
RY, AUSPICIUM, Oe. | 
The Romiſh prieſts make a fine penny of the ſuper/7ition of 
the people: Monſ. Thiers has an expreſs treatiſe de ſuper/ti- 
tions populaires, Women, he obſerves, are naturally more 
inclined to ſuper/tition than impiety. Plutarch has endea- 
voured to ſhew, that ſuperſtition is worſe than atheiſm. The 
puniſhment allotted by ſeveral councils for the ſuperſtitious, 
is, to faſt a month in priſon. 
SUPERSTITIOUS magic. See MAGIC. | 
SUPERVISOR, ſignifies a ſurveyor, or overſeer, See SUR- 
VEYOR, c. 


It was formerly, and ſtill remains a cuſtom among ſome, eſ- 


pecially of the better fort, to make ſuperviſor of wills; to 
overlook the executors, and fee their wills truly performed: 

dut it is to little purpoſe ; as being now ſo careleſly executed. 
See WiLL, ExECUToR, &c. 

SUPINA TION, SuPiNaAT1o, in anatomy, the action of 

| a ſupinator muſcle ; or the motion whereby it turns the 
hand, fo as that the palm is lifted upwards towards heaven. 
See SUPINA TOR. | 

SUPINATOR, in anatomy, a denomination given to two 
. muſcles of the arm; the one called ſupinator longus, the 
other ſupinator brevis both ſerving to turn the palm of the 
hand upwards, | 
The firſt ariſes by a fleſhy beginning, three or four fingers 
breadth above the external protuberance of the humerus. It 
lies along all the radius, to whoſe inferior and external part 
it is * Seay by a pretty broad tendon. —See Tab. Anat. 
(Myol.) fig. x. n. 20. fig. 2. n. 19, fig. 6. n. 16. fig. 7. 
n. 


The ſecond comes from the external and upper part of the 
ulna, and paſſing round the radius, is inſerted into its upper 
and fore part, below the tendon of the biceps.—See Tab. 
Anat. (Myol.) fig. 7. n. 10, 10. and 45. N 
SUPINE, in the Latin grammar, a part of the conjugation 
of a verb, of like effect with the infinitive mood. See 
Vers, Moop, c. | 
There are two kinds of ſupines, the one in um, whoſe ſigni- 
fication is active, and marks a motion, as dare nuptum; the 
other in u, having a paſſive ſignification, as borrendum au- 
ditu, &c.— The ſupines have neither number nor perſon. 
They have their name, ſays Probus, and after him Voſſius, 
quod ad inſtar ſupinorum & otioſornm hominum onnia habent 
confuſa, Or, according to Priſcian, quad naſcantur 4 parti- 
D paſſevis, quæ ſupina appellata ſunt, quia in infimo loco ſita, 
; ow conjugationis molem ſuſcipiant, 
PPLANTALIA, or SUPpEDANEA, among phyſici- 
ans, plaiſters, or other medicaments applied to the ſoles of 


the feet ; generally made of leaven, muſtard, horſe-radiſh, | 


ſalt, ſoap, gunpowder, &c, 
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| SUPPLEMENT of an arch, in geometry or trigonometry, 


is the number of degrees that it wants of being an intire 
ſemicircle : as complement ſignifies what an arch wants of be- 
ing a quadrant, See QUADRANT, CoMPLEMENT, Cc. 


SUPPLEMENT, in matters of literature, an appendage to a 


book, to ſupply what is wanting therein. See APPENDIX, 
and PARERGON. 


Frenſheimius has wrote divers ſupplements, to reſtore the 


books of ſeveral ancient authors, part whereof had been loſt. 
The French alſo uſe the word * for a kind of tax, 
or after- payment charged on lands, offices, &c. that are pre- 
tended to have been ſold beneath their value. 


SUPPLICAVIT, a writ iſſuing out of chancery, for taking 


ſurety of the peace when one is in danger of being hurt in 
his body by another, See SURETY. | | 

It is directed to the juſtices of the peace, and ſheriff of the 
county ; and is grounded on the ſtatute 1 Ed. III. which 
appoints, that certain perſons ſhall be aſſigned by the lord 
chancellor to take care of the peace. See PEACE, 


SUPPORTED, in heraldry, a term applied to the upper- 


moſt quarters of a ſhield, when divided into ſeveral quar- 
ters; theſe ſeeming, as it were, ſupported, or ſuſtained, by 
thoſe below. See QUARTERING, 

The chief is alſo ſaid to be ſupported when it is of two co- 
lours, and the upper colour takes up two thirds of it: in this 
caſe it is ſupported by the colour underneath. 


SUPPORTERS, in heraldry, figures in an atchievement, 


placed by the ſide of the ſhield, and ſeeming to ſupport, or 
hold up the ſame, See ATCHIEVEMENT, ESCUTCHE- 
ON, Wc 

Supporters are Chiefly 1 of beaſts; figures of human 
creatures uſed for the like purpoſe are more properly called 


tenants. See TENANT. 


Some make another difference beween tenant and ſupporter : 
when the ſhield is bore by a ſingle animal, it is called fe- 
nant ; when by two, they are called ſupporters. 

The figures of things inanimate, ſometimes placed aſide of 
eſcutcheons, but not touching, or ſeeming to bear them; 


though ſometimes called ſupporters, are more properly called 


cotiſes. See COTICE. f 
The ſupporters of the Engliſh arms are a lion and an uni- 
corn; ſome of the former kings had a leopard and an uni- 
corn; others griffons ; others eagles. See AR Ms. 

The ſupporters of the French arms are angels; which are 
faid to have been firſt introduced by Philip VI. his device 
being an angel over-throwing a dragon: the dragon being at 
that time the device of the king of England. 
Thoſe of the prince of Monaco, are Auguſtine monks : 
'T hoſe of the family of the Urſini, bears, in alluſion to 
their names, 

In England, nene below the degree of a banneret are al- 
lowed ſupporters, which are reſtrained to thoſe called the 
high nobility, The Germans permit none but princes and 
noblemen of rank to bear them. Among the French the 
uſe is more promiſcuous. | 


SUPPOSITI medium. See the article MEDium. 
SUPPOSITION, in muſic, is when one of the parts dwells 


on a note, while another part makes two or more leſſer 
notes equivalent to it, by conjoint degrees. See Harmony, 
and COUNTERPOINT. | 

Suppoſition is defined by a late author the uſing of two ſuc- 
ceſlive notes, of the ſame value, as to time; the one where- 
of being a diſcord, ſappeſes the other a concord. See HA R- 
MONY. | | | 

The harmony, Mr. Malcolm obſerves, is always to be full 
on the accented parts of the bar, or meaſure, but on the 
unaccented, diſcords may tranſiently paſs, without any of- 
fence to the ear. This tranſient uſe of diſcords, followed 
by concords, make what we, after the French, call ſuppoſi- 
tion. See CONCORD, and DiscorD. | 


There are ſeveral kinds of ſuppoſition the firſt is, when the 


parts proceed gradually from concord to diſcord, and diſcord 
to concord; the intervening diſcord ſerving only as a tran- 
ſition to the following concord. 

Another kind is, when the parts do not proceed gradually 
from the diſcord to the concord, but deſcend to it by the 
interval of a third. Es 
A third kind, like the ſecond, is, when the riſing to the 
diſcord is gradual ; but the deſcending from it to the follow- 
ing concord, is by the diſtance of a fourth. 


A fourth kind, very different from all the .reſt, is, when 
the diſcord falls on the accented parts of the meaſure, and 


the riſing to it is by the diſtance of a fourth. In which caſe 
it is abſolutely neceſſary to follow it immediately, by a gra- 
dual deſcent into a concord, that has juſt been heard betore 
the harmony ; to make the preceding diſcord paſs without 
offence, and only ſeem a tranſition to the concord. 


SUPPOSITION, in arithmetic. See Pos IT ION. 
SUPPOSITORY “ Surrosrrokijuu, in pharmacy, a 


ſolid medicine thruſt up the fundament, in lieu of a liquid 
one, or clyſter, where that would not be ſo convenient. 


See CL IST ER. 


* The Latins call it balanus, becauſe anciently made in figure 
of an acorn. : 
Ie 
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It is uſually compoſed of common honey, mixed up with 
either ſoap, or oil, and formed into pieces of the length and 
thickneſs of the little finger, only pyramidal, —To the com- 
poſition is ſometimes alſo added powder of ſcammony, eu- 
phorbium, colocynthis, &c. 
On ſome occaſions ſuppoſitories are only a cut of bacon, the 
ſtem of a leek, or the like matter, thruſt, like a tent, up the 
. to irritate the ſphincter muſcle, and oblige it to extrude 
the excrements. 
The ſuppoſitory was invented for the convenience of ſuch as 
have an averſion to the taking of clyſters; or to be uſed 
where the diſeaſe does not allow thereof, See CLYST ER. 

SUPPRESSIONX, in law, the extinction, or annihilation 
of an office, right, rent, or the like, See EXTINGU1SH- 
MENT, 5 

bs Ip word is formed from the Latin ſub, and premo, I preſs 
under. 

SUPPRESSION, in grammar, denotes an omiſſion of certain 
words in a ſentence, 'which yet are neceſſary to a full and 
perfect conſtruction.— As, “ I come from my father's” 

that is, „from my father's houſe.” See ELLips1s. 
- Suppreſſion is a figure of ſpeech very frequent in our language; 

_ chiefly uſed for brevity and elegance. Some rules relating 
hereto, are as follow: 

19%, Whenever a word comes to be repeated in a ſentence 
oftner than once, it is to be ſuppreſſed : thus we ſay, „this 
d is my maſter's horſe 3” not, “ this horſe is my maſter's 
<< horſe,” 

20. Words that are neceſſarily implied may be ſuppreſſed. 
And, 30. All words that uſe and cuſtom fuppreſs in other 
languages, are to be ſuppreſſed in Engliſh ; unleſs there be 
particular reaſons for the contrary, 

SUP PRESSION, in medicine, is applied to the humours that are 
retained in the body by ſome obſtruction or ſtoppage of the 
uſual out-lets. See RETENTION. 

We ſay, a ſuppreſſion of urine, of the menſes, c. See 
IscHURIA, URINE, MENSES, &c. 
Fire by SUPPRE5S1ON, in chymiſtry, See FIRE. 
SUPPURATION *, in medicine, the action whereby ex- 


SUPREMACY, in the Engliſh polity, 


recovered by king Henry VIII. in 1 534, after br 


_ parliament, Sc. See OATH. 


SUR 


See Tab. Anat. (Myol.) fig. 


wards. 7. n. 32. 


| 4 the ſy Hlority . 
ſovereignty of the king over the church ag of 
England, whereof he is eſtabliſhed head, rg Br ſtate of 
The king's ſupremacy was firſt eſtabliſhed, or, as other; 7 

g 77 
the pope.— It is ſince confirmed by ſeveral 8 * 
by the articles of the church of England; and is 
an oath, which is required as a neceſlary qualificati 


offices and employments both in church and ſtate, en for all 


ſons to be ordained, from the members of bath band of 


This right of ſupremacy conſiſts chiefly in the ine an 
cles, 19. Thi the archbiſhops of Tie nd ag. cnt 
ſummon the biſhops and clergy to convocation {age 
any canons without the king's expreſs conſent, by 2 8 
VIII. c. 19, Whereas before that act the convent S 
often called, and laws made by it for governing the chy ahy 
without any authority from the crown. See Convocatig : 
29, In that there lies now an appeal from the archbiſhop t 
the king in chancery ; and on ſuch an appeal, a commiſi a 
under the great ſeal is, to be directed to certain perſons, 
whereof commonly half are laymen, and half clerg = 5 
which is called the court of delegates, and which' finally eter 
mine all eccleſiaſtical cauſes, by 25 Hen. VIII. c. 19. thou k 
ENG a 3 ere Before this ſtatute, the 
peal from the archbiſhop's court lay to the pope o | 
DELEGATE, ya Sc. 0 fer ide 
3. The king can grant commiſſions for viſiting ſuch places 
as are exempt from the juriſdiction of biſhops, or archbiſhops; 
and appeals lie from thence to the king in chancery: whereas 
before 25 Hen. VIII. the pope only could viſit them, and 
receive appeals from thoſe courts. ” 
4. Perſons in holy orders are not, as formerly, exempt from 
the king's temporal laws, any more than laymen, See Ex- 
EMPTION, IMMUNITY, c. 
5%. The biſhops and clergy do not ſwear, or pay any obedi- 
ence to the pope; but muſt take the oaths of allegiance and 
ſupremacy to the king. 


travaſated blood, or other humours in the body are ripened, 
or changed into pus. See Pus. 
* The word is formed from the Latin, /b, nder 
purts. 


The change is begun by a diſſipation of the moſt ſubtile and 


SURA, in anatomy, the calf, or fleſhy part of the leg, 
The word is alfo uſed by ſome for the ſhin-bone, or fibula, 
See FIBULA, 

SURALIS. See the article MuscLE. 

SURBATING, among farriers, is when the ſole of a horſe's 


nd pus, 


ſpirituous parts of the blood : what is left behind, thickens 
and purifies by little and little ; that is, its falts and ſulphurs 
diſengage themſelves from the groſſer parts wherein they were 
embarraſſed. Theſe parts thus diſengaged, and acting on one 
another, bruiſe and break each other, and thus excite a fer- 
mentation, which increaſes the heat of the part; whereby 
the matter is further digeſted, and a pain and tenſion pro- 
duced. At length the blood loſes its natural colour, and be- 
comes quite white, by the mixture of its acid, ſulphurous 
and acrimonious particles; as we ſee happens to ſukphurous 
alcalies, when mixed with acids. See DIGEST ION 
SUPPURATIVES, or SUPPURATING medicines, are ri- 
peners, or medicines that promote ſuppuration. See SU p- 
PURA TION. 
| Suppuratives are all hot; by which means increaſing the 
warmth of the part, they reſolve the humour into a pus. See 
D1GESTIVE. | 
Such are mallows, melilot, lily-roets, diachylon, pellitory, 
figs, aromatic gums, meals, Sc. 
SUPPUTATION. See the article COMPUTATION. 
SUPRALAPSARY, in theology, a perſon who holds that 
God, without any regard to the good or evil works of men, 
has reſolved, by an eternal decree, to fave ſome, and damn 
others, See REPROBATION, 


Theſe are alſo called antelapſaries; and are oppoſed to ſub- 


lapſaries and infralapſaries. See SUBLAPSARY. 
According to the ſupralapſaries, the object of predeſtination, 
is homo creabilis & labilis; and according to the ſublapſaries, 
homo creatus & lapſus. See PREDESTINATIoL. 

The /upralapſaries ſeem, in one ſingle abſolute decree, to 
confound two ſeveral ones which ought to be diſtinguiſhed: 

the one, the conditional decree preceding the fore- ſight of 
man's obedience, or diſobedience to the grace of God; the 
other, the_abſolute decree following this fore- ſight. See 
PRESCIENCE. | N 
The predeterminants alſo, admit an abſolute decree prior to 
the foreſight of original fin, in common with the ſupralap- 


ſaries ; but diſtinguiſh themſelves from theſe, as alſo from | 


the infralapſaries and janſeniſts, in that their abſolute decree 
includes the offering a ſufficient means of ſalvation to the 
reprobate; ſo that, as to the point of power, nothing hin- 
ders but that they might be ſaved. See GRACE. 
SUPRASPINATUS, in anatomy, a muſcle thus called 
from its fleſhy origination at the upper end of the baſis of the 
ſcapula above the ſpine, to the upper part whereof it is con- 
nected, as alſo to the ſuperior edge of the ſcapula; whence 
marching along the upper interſcapulium, or thin part of the 
ſcapula, which it fills, it paſſes under the acromium and ar- 
ticulation of the humerus.—It helps to lift the arm up- 


2 


SURCHARGE of the foreſt, is when a commoner puts 


SUR CINGLE, a girdle, wherewith the clergy of the church 
SURCOAT, a coat of arms, to be wore over body armour, 


_ diſtinguiſh themſelves by. 
SURD, in arithmetic, 4 


foot is wore, bruiſed, or ſpoiled, by beating the hoof againſt 
the ground in travelling without ſhoes, or going in hot 
ſandy lands, or with a ſhoe that hurts the ſole, lies too flat 
to it, or the like. 

Sometimes alſo it happens by over- riding a horſe while young, 
before his feet are hardened ; and ſometimes by the hardnels 
of the ground, and high lifting his feet. 

The figns hereof, are his halting on both fore-legs, and go- 
ing ſtifly, and creeping as if half foundered. 

In the general, there is nothing better for ſurbated feet than 
tar melted into the foot; or vinegar boiled with ſoot to the 
conſiſtence of a broth, and put into the foot boiling hot, 
with hurds over it, and ſplints to keep it in, 
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more beaſts in the foreſt than he has a right to. See Fo- 
REST. | 


of England uſually tie their caſſocks. See GIRDLE. 


See CoA r of arms, 
The ſurcoat is properly a looſe thin taffaty coat, with arms 
embroidered, or painted on it. Such as are worn by heralds 
anciently alſo uſed by military men over their armour, iv 
See ARMS, 
enotes a number that cannot be ex- 
preſſed; or a number that is incommenſurate to unity. 
NUMBER. | | | 
This is otherwiſe called an irrational, or incommenſurable nun 
ber. See IRRATIONAL and INCOMMENSURABLE- 
When any number or quantity hath its root propoſed to be 
extracted, and yet is not a true figurate number of that 
kind; that is, if its ſquare root be demanded, and it is not? 
true ſquare: if its cube root be required, and itſelf be not 
true cube, &c. then it is impoſſible to aſſign, either in whole 
numbers or in fractions, any exact root of ſuch number pro- 
poſed, See RooT, SQUARE, c. 
And whenever this happens, it is uſual in mathemat 
mark the required root of ſuch numbers or quantities, 
prefixing before it the proper mark of radicality, wbt 
is /: thus /: 2 fignifies the ſquare root of 2, 
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denotes 
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5 : 16, or /: (3) 16, ſignifies the cubic root of 16: * 
roots, becauſe they are impoſſible to be expreſſed in _ ; 
exactly, (for no effable number, either integer, ot fra 1 
multiplied into itſelf, can ever produce 2 ; or being 2] id 
plied cubically, can ever produce 16) are properly called /. 


roots. - uſe, Fe 
There is alſo another way of notation now m_— hal from th 
whereby roots are expreſſed without the radical os 5 = you. 


SUR 


indexes: thus, as #2, *, x*, Ce. ſignify the ſquare, cube, 


| _ | 
and fifth power of x; ſo 22 Fe: x x*, ſignify the ſquare root, 

cube, &c. of x. ; | F 
The reaſon of which is plain enough; for ſince / 1 i a 
eometrical mean proportional between I and x, ſo 2 is an 
arithmetical mean proportional between o and 1; and there- 
fore as 2 is the index of the ſquare of x, 3 will be the pro- 
r index of its ſquare root, c. 


Obſerve alſo, that for convenience, or brevity's ſake, 


uantities or numbers, which are not ſurds, are often 70 
preſſed in the form of ſurd roots. Thus, /: 4, V+ 4 


3 27, Cc. ſignify, 2, 1, 3, e. 


But though theſe ſurd roots (when truly ſuch) are inexpreſſi- | 


ble in numbers, they are yet capable of arithmetical opera- 
tions, (ſuch as addition, ſubſtraction, multiplication, diviſion, 
Sc.) which how readily to perform, the algebraiſt ought not 
. to be ignorant. | 
Surds are either ſimple or c 3 | 
Simple SURDS are thoſe which are expreſſed by one ſingle term. 


* 
—As c. VV 
Compound SURDS are thoſe formed by the addition or ſub- 
ſtraction of ſimple furds: as V: S py 2% 5 — 


. ee 95 

2, or V: /: 2: which laſt is called an univerſal 

| £4 and Lenker the cubic root of that number, which is 
the reſult of adding 7 to the ſquare root of 2. | 

To reduce rational quantities to the form of any SURD roots 

aſſigned. Involve the rational quantity according to the index 

of the power of the ſurd, and then prefix before it the radical 

ſign of the ſurd propoſed. Thus to reduce a==10, to the 

form of /: 15 — : b, you muſt ſquare a=10; and pre- 

fixing the lign, it will ſtand thus, Y: aa=y : 100, 

which is the form of the ſurd deſired. 


3 
So alſo, if 3 were to be brought to the form of y/ : 12, 
you muſt raiſe 3 up to its fourth power, and then prefixing 


4 
the note of radicality to it, it will be /: 81, or 81 4, 


| | 4 
which is the ſame form with /: 12. | 
And this way may a ſimple ſurd fraction, whoſe radi- 
cal ſign refers only to one of its terms, be changed into 
another, which ſhall reſpect both numerator and denomi- 

S713 2 5 | 

is reduced to /: and 8 
as” ic 

25 5 8 4 


nator. Thus to 


„ | | ES. 

/ :; Where the radical ſign affects both numerator and 
denominator, | | 7 ; 
To reduce ſimple SUR Ds, having different radical ſigns, (which 
are called heterogeneal ſurds) to others that may have one com- 


mon radical ſign, or which are homogeneal.—Divide the in- 
dexes of the powers by their greateſt common diviſor, and 


ſet the quotients under the dividends ; then multiply thoſe 
indexes croſs-ways by each other's quotients, and before the 
product ſet the common radical ſign /: with its proper in- 
dex : then involve the powers of the given roots alternately, 


according to the index of each other's quotient ; and be- 
fore thoſe products, prefix the common radical ſign before | 


found, 
C 
To reduce /: aa and /: 55 
| | 4 
2)V/:aa2) /:bb 
1X2 
4 
4 +44 y : aaaa, 


To reduce SURDS to the Inveſt terms poſſible, —Divide the 
furd by the greateſt ſquare, cube, biquadrate, &c. or any 


other higher power, which you can diſcover is contained in |. 
it, and will meaſure it without any remainder ; and then | 


prefix the root of that power before the quotient, or ſurd, 
ſo divided; this will produce a new furd of the fame 
value with the former, but in more ſimple terms. Thus, 


v : 16 aab, by dividing by 16a a, and prefixing the root | 


4 a, will be reduced to this, 4 4 /: b, and /: 12, will be 
Cepreſſed to 2 /: 3. Allo & r will be brought down 


do . er. | 
This reduction is of great uſe whenever it can be perform- 
ed: but if no ſuch ſquare, cube, biquadrate, c. can be 
| found for a diviſor, find out all the diviſors of the power 


of the ſurd propoſed ; and then ſee whether any of them | 


| be a ſquare, cube, c. or ſuch a power as the radical ſign 
Lenotes: and if any ſuch can be found, let that be uſed in 
the ſame manner as above, to free the ſurd quantity in part 

when L e ſign. Thus, if /: 288 be propoſed; a- 


* TP s 3 
F \ # 


mong its diviſors will be found the - ſquares, 4, 9, 16, 36, 


and 144; by which, if 288 be divided, there will ariſe the 
quotients 72, 32, 18, 8, and 2; wherefore inſtead of : 
288, you may put 2 /: 72, or 3 /: 32, or 4%: 18, or 
6 %ͥ 8, or laſtly, 12 /: 2, and the ſame may be done in 
ſpecies, —But for the entire arithmetic of ſurdi, ſee Kerſey's 
Algebra, and others on the ſame ſubject. 

Commenſurable Su RDS, COMMENSURABLE, 

Heterogeneous Su R DS, Creed HETEROGENEOUS, 

Flomogeneous Su RDS, HoMOGEN Eovs. 

SURDE SOLID. See the article Su RSoL ID. 

SURETY of the peace, an act whereby a perſon in danger 
of hurt from another, is ſecured by a bond, or recogni- 


bound with him, for keeping the peace. Sce SUPPLICA- 
 VIT, and SECURITATE pacis. | | 

This ſecurity, a juſtice of the peace may command, either 

as a Miniſter, when commanded thereto by higher authori- 


rived from his commiſſion, See PEACE, and JusTICE. 

It differs from ſurety of goad abearing, in that whereas the 

peace is not broken without an affray, or ſuch like; the 
ſurety de bono geſtu may be broken by the number of a man's 

company, or by his or their weapon, or harneſs, 


SURFEIT, an indiſpoſition cauſed by exceſs in eating or 

drinking, that is, by over- charging the ſtomach: uſually at- 

tended with eruptions, and ſometimes with a fever. See 

PLENITUDE, | 

SURFEIT* water, is a water diſtilled from poppies, and other 

herbs, proper to cure indigeſtions. See WATER. 

SURGE. The failors call a wave, or billow of the ſea a 

ſurge. See WAVE. 

Alſo, when they are heaving at the capſtan, if the cable 

happen to ſlip back a little, they ſay, the cable ſurges. 

SURGERY. See the article CHIRURGERY. 

SURMOUN TED, in heraldry, is when one figure is laid 
over another, As the pile ſurmounted of a cheyron, in 
Tab. Herald, fig. 84. 

SURNAME, or SIiRNAME, a name added to the proper 
or baptiſmal name, to denominate the perſon of ſuch a fa- 
mily. See NAME. . 

It was the Romans firſt introduced the uſe of hereditary 
names; and that on occaſion of their league with the Sa- 
bines; for the confirmation whereof, it was agreed, that 
the Romans ſhould prefix Sabine names, and the Sabines, 

Roman names, to their own. | 

"Theſe new names became family names, or ſurnames, and 

the old ones continued perſonal names. The former they 
called cognomina, and gentilitia nomina z and the latter prœno- 
mina. See PRENOM EN. , 

When the former came to be uſed among the French and 

Engliſh, they were called ſurnames, or firnames, not becauſe 
they are the names of the fire, or father; but, according 

to Camden, becauſe they are ſuper-added to the perſonal 


family name was wrote over (Sur) the other name, 
thus: de Bourbon 


Louis. 


of their tribes, uſed the name of their father, with the a 
dition of Ben, ſon; as Melchi Ben- Addi, Addi Ben-Coſam, 
&c. fo the Greek, IzapO- Tv AuZzaz; Icarus, the ſon of Dæ- 
dalus; Dædalus, the ſon of Eupalmus, c. | 
So, . alſo, the ancient Saxons, Ceonred, Ceolwalding, Ceol- 
wald cuthing, that is, Ceonred, fon of Ceolwald, ſon of 
Cuth: and in the ſame ſenſe, the Welſh uſe ap for mab, 
fon ; as, ap Owen, Owen ap Harry, Harry ap Rheſe ; and 
the Iriſh, Mac, as Donald Mac Neal, Neal Mac Com, &c. 
and the old Normans, Fitz, as, John Fitz Robert, Robert 
Fitz Ralph, &c. | 
Scaliger adds, that the Arabs uſed their father's name, or 
ſurname, without their perſonal name; as, Aven-Pace, Aven- 
Lear, &c. g. d. ſon of Pace, ſon of Zoar, &c. As, if Pace 
had a ſon at his circumciſion called Haly, he would be called 
Aven-Pace, concealing Haly ; but his fon, however he were 
named, would be called Aven-Haly, &c. | 

The Romans, in time, multiplied their ſurnames : beſides the 
general name of the race, or family, called gentilitiuin ; 
they took a particular one, to diſtinguiſh the branch of the 
family, called alſo cognomen; and ſometimes a third, on ac- 
count of ſome perſonal diſtinction; as that of Africanus, by. 
Scipio; of Torguatus, by Manlius. 
Theſe three different kinds of ſurnames had alſo their diffe- 

rent names, viz. nomen, alſo c 


nomen, agnomen : but theſe laſt 
were not hereditary ; being, in effect, a kind of ſobriquets, 
or nick-names, if that word be indifferent with reſpe& to 
good and evil. See the ſubject of the Roman names and 
ſurnames accurately treated of by Spanheim, de Præſt. & uſu 
Numiſm. Dill. 10. See alſo AGNoMEN. | 

In theſe, too, they haye been imitated by later times: thus, 
in our Engliſh hiſtory, we find that Edgar was called the 
Peaceable z Ethelred, the Unready; Edmond, Iron-ſide; Ha- 


rold, Hare ſat; William, the Baftard ; Henry I. Beauclert; 


II Rr John, 


zance, acknowledged by the other to the king, and bail 


ty; or as a judge, when he doth it of his own power, de- 


SURFACE, in geometry, &c. See SUPERFICIES. 5 


name; or, rather, with Du Cange, becauſe at firſt, this 


In lieu of ſurnames, the Hebrews, to keep up the erg | 
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SUR 


John, Lackland, &c.— But as theſe names were never bore 
by the ſons, Camden, and others, think it ſtrange, that 
e ſhould be accounted the ſurname of the royal fa- 
mily of England, till Henry VII; or Tydur, or Tudor, that 


king James I. to king George; or, that Yaloys ſhould be e- 
ſteemed the ſurname of the late family of French kings ; or 
Bourbm of the preſent ; or Oldenburg of the kings of Den- 
mark; or Hapsbourg of the emperors. See PLANTAGENET. 
Du Chetne obſerves, that ſurnames were unknown in France 
before the year 987; when the lords began to aſſume the 
names of their demeſnes. Camden relates, that they were 
firſt taken up in England, a little before the conqueſt, under 
king Edward the confeſſor: but he adds, they were never 
fully eſtabliſhed among the common people, till the time of 
Edward II. till then they varied with the father's name; 
if the father, e. gr. was called Richard, or Roger, the ſon 
was called Richardſon, or Hodgſon ; but from that time they 
were fettled, ſome ſay, by act of parliament, 


The oldeft ſurnames, are thoſe we find in Domeſday-Book, | 


moſt of them taken from places, with the. addition of de: as 
Godefridus de Mannevilla, Walterus de Vernon, Robert de 


Oyly, Sc. others from their fathers, with filius, as Guliel- 


mus filius Oſberni ; others from their offices, as Eudo Da- 
pifer, Gulielmus Camerarius, Giſlebertus Cocus, &c, But 
the inferior people are noted, fimply, by their chriſtian 
names; without any ſurnames at all. | 
In Sweden, till the year 1514, no body took ſurnames ; and 
the common people there, have none to this day; nor even 
the native Iriſh, Poles, and Bohemians, &c.—lc is very late 
that the Welſh have had any ; and thoſe they have, are 
generally only formed, by leaving out the à in ap, and an- 
nexing the þ to their father's name; as in lieu of Evan ap 
Rice, they now ſay, Evan Price; for ap Howel, Pawel, &c. 
Du Tillet maintains, that all furnames were originally given 
by way of ſobriquets, or nick-names; and adds, that they 
are all ſignificant and intelligible to thoſe who underſtand 
the ancient dialects of the ſeveral countries, — The greateſt 
part of our ſurnames,. and thoſe of greateſt account, Cam- 
den ſhews, are local, and borrowed from the places in Nor- 
mandy, Sc. where the reſpective perſons, who came over 
with the conqueror, and firſt bore them, had their poſſeſ- 
' fions, or their births: ſuch as Mortimer, Warren, Albigny, 
Piercy, Devereux, Tankervil, . Nevil, Tracy, Montfort, &c. 
He adds, that there is not a village in Normandy, but gives 
name to ſome family in England. —Others were taken from 
places in England, as Aſton, Sutton, Wotton, &c. 


The Saxon common people generally took their father's or | 


mother's chriſtian name, with the addition of ſoz : though 
many were ſurnamed from their trade, as Smith, Carpenter, 
Taylor, Meaver, Fuller, &c. others from their offices, as, 
Porter, Shepherd, Carter, Cook, Butler, &c. others from their 


complexions, as Fairfax, i. e. fair hair; Blunt or Blond, i. e. 


flaxen, or yellow; others from birds, as Vren, Finch, &c. 
others from beaſts, as Lamb, Hare, Hart, &c. others from 
the winds; others from ſaints, &c. 

SURPLUSAGE, in common law, ſignifies a ſuperfluity, 
or addition of more than needeth ; which ſometimes is the 
cauſe that a writ abateth.—But in pleading it is frequently 
ſet aſide; the reſt remaining good. | 


 SURPLUSAGE is ſometimes alſo applied to matters of ac- 


counts, and denotes a greater diſburſement than the charge 
of the accomptant amounteth to. See ACCOUNT, 
SURREBUTTER, in law, a ſecond rebutter ; or the re- 
plication of the plaintiff to the defendant's rebutter. See 
REBUTTER. | 
SURREJOYNDER, is a ſecond defence of the plaintiffs 
declaration; by way of anſwer to the defendant's rejoynder. 
See REJOYNDER, 


SURRENDER, in common law, an inſtrument in wri- 


ting, teſtifying, that the particular tenant of lands and tene- 


ments for life or years, doth ſufficiently conſent and agree, 


that he,. who has the next or immediate remainder or rever- 
| fion thereof, ſhall have the preſent eſtate of the ſame in 

poſſeſſion; and that he hereby yields and gives up the fame 

to him. See REVERSION, and REMAINDER. 

There may alſo be a ſurrender without writing : whence, 

ſurrender is uſually divided into that in deed, and that in 


SURRENDER in deed, is that which is really made by expreſs 
words in writing. 
SURRENDER in law, is that wrought by operation of the 
law, and which is not actual. —As if a man have a leaſe of 
a farm for life, or years; and during the term, he accepts 
of a new leaſe : this act is in law, a ſurrender of the former. 
There is alſo a cuſtomary ſurrender of the copy-hold, as 
may be ſeen in Coke ſup. Cates ſe. 74. 
SURREPTITIOUS. See the article SUBREPTIT 10Us, 


SURROGATE, SuRroGaTvus, a perſon ſubſtituted or | 


appointed in room of another; moſt commonly of a biſhop, 

or biſhop's chancellor. See SUBSTITUTE, SUFFRAGAN, 

CoMMUISSARY, Sc. | | 
$SURROGATION. See the article SUBROGA TION, 
SURSOLID, or SuRDEsSOLID, in arithmetic, the fifth 
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from Henry VII. to king James I. or that of Steward from 
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power of a number, or the fourth - multiatons..... "2 
number, conſidered as a root. See Pow rtplication ol ah 4 
The number 2, for inſtance, conſidered a0 4 WA 
tiplied by itſelf, produces 4, which is the -favare. d il. 
power of 2; and 4 multiplied by 2, produles 5 m ian 
power, or cube, or folid number of 23 8. n 
plied by 2, produces 16, the fourth power. er miſt 
nN : l 7 16 multiplied once more Nope | 
uce 3 a E 3s! £5 ES x. 
4. ee 
Su RSOLID problem, is that which cannot be reſolved. * 
curves of an higher kind than the conic ka; » Hut 
PROBLEM. 8 5 n tons," e 
Thus, e. gr. to deſcribe a regular endecagon, or ES 
eleven ſides in a circle, it is Webel to deferibe an fue of 
triangle on a right line given, whoſe angles at the baſe. he 
be quintuple to that at the vertex ; which may eaſily 2 all 
by the interſection of a-quadratrix, or any other en ; * 
ſecond gender, as they are by ſome called, but not 98 
lower curve, See QUADRATRIX, Curve, Ge. 7 
SURVEYING, the art or act of meaſuring lands ; 
of taking the dimenſions of any tract of r | 
down the ſame in a map or draught; and finding the Ing 
tent or area thereof. See ME asURING, Map, &: Sr 
Surveying, called alſo gradaſia, is a very ancient artr 
even held to have been the firſt, or primitive part of 5 
metry, and that which gave occaſion to, and laid the Arg 
e of all = * See GEOM Err. 
urveying conſiſts of three parts or members; bin. 
taking of the neceſſary miealutds, and h e kak, 
obſervations on the ground itſelf : the ſecond; is the ay; 
— 3 _ meaſures and obſervations pn pat 2 a a 
third, the finding the area or quantity of the provid wn 
laid down, i Nen eee 21! Vos this 
The firſt is what we properly call ſurveying; the froond * 
call plotting or protracting, or mapping: and the third caft- 
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— 
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ing up. 
The firſt, again, conſiſts of two parts, viz.” the miking or Nt 
obſervations for the angles, and the taking of meaſures for 
the diffances. + - | 
The former of theſe is performed by ſome one or other of 
the following inſtruments, viz. the theodolite, circumferen- 
tor, ſemi- circle, plain-table, or compaſs: the defcription 
and manner of uſing each whereof, ſee under its reſpective 
article, THEODOLITE, CIRCUMFERENT0R, PLAiN- 
TABLE, CoMPAss, 6c. | ee 
The latter is performed by means either of the chain or the 
perambulator: the deſcription and manner of applying each 
whereof, ſee under its reſpective article, CHAIN, and PR- 
AMBULATOR, A 
The ſecond branch of ſurveying is performed by means of 
the protractor, and plotting icale : the uſe, &c. . whereof, © 
oy under PROTRACTOR, PLOTTING ſcale, &c. S ö 
8 | ; 
The third is performed by reducing the ſeveral diviſions 
incloſures, &c, into triangles, ſquares, trapeziums, parallelo- } 
grams, c. but eſpecially triangles ; and finding the ares oe 
contents of theſe ſeveral figures, by the rules delivered un- 
der the articles AREA, TRIANGLE, SQUARE, G. 
SURVEYING cros, is an inſtrument little known, and kf 
uſed, in England ; though in France, &c. it ſerves in lieu of 
2 theodolite or the like inſtrument: it conſiſts of a brals 
circle, or rather a circular limb, graduated, and again d- 
vided into four equal parts, by two right lines cutting ech 
other at right angles in the centre. At each of the four *: 
tremities of the lines, and in the centre are fixed fights 
The whole is mounted on a ſtaff, See CrRoss, 
SURVEYING quadrant. See the article QUADRANT, 
SURVEYING wheel, See the article PERAMBULA TOR. 
SURVEYOR, one that hath the overſight and care of con- 
ſiderable works, lands, or the like. See SUPERVISOR. 
Such are the ſurveyor general of the king's manors ; ſurvey 
of the king's exchange; ſurveyor general of the works; I. 
veyor general of the crown lands, &c, _ * 
SURVEYOR of the melting, is an officer of the mint, whoſe 
buſineſs is to ſee the bullon caſt out; and that it be not 
tered after the delivery of it to the melter, See MINT, 
and CoINAGE. RY. 1 
SURVEYOR of the navy, is an officer, whoſe buſineſs iu 
know the itate of all ſtores, and ſee the wants ſupplied ;.0 
ſurvey the hulls, maſts and yards of ſhips ; to audit the boat» 
ſwains and carpenters accounts, &c. See NAVY. , * Þ 
SURVEYOR of the ordinance, is an officer, whole: charge f 9 Þ 
ſurvey all the king's ordinance, ſtores, and provilioms of i 
war, in the cuſtody of the ſtore-xeeper of the tower of! 
don; to allow all bills of debts, to keep checks on labourers 2 
and artificers works, &c, See OR DINA Nc. 
SURVEYOR is alſo uſed for a gauger.— And alſo for a perſon | 
who meaſures and makes maps of lands. See SURVEYING Þf 
and GAUGING. 5 
SURVIVOR, in law, ſignifies the longer liver of to fat 
tenants; or of any two perſons joined in the right * 
ng. | 1 I 
SUSPENSE, Susregns10, in common law, — 4 
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89 T p 
ary top or ceſſation of a man's right for a time, 


hen the rent; or 


: * 4 
erefory is not in eſſe for a certan time, but tue dor- 
mit, or remains afleep : but ſo as it * be revived or a- 
- | waked,—By which, ſuſpen/ſim differs fro 
| where the right dies for ever. See EXTINGUISHME ** 
SUSPENSION, ned. __ act 4 2 the 
| or courfe of any thing, for a certain time. . 
| 2 principal point ne Ar i the philoſophy of the Scepticks 
and Pyrrhonians, . a 7 
ONIANS, Ac ATA. Ec. 3 
1 A ppt of bros" in war, is a ſhort truce which the con- 
tending parties agree on, for the burial of their dead, the 
waiting for ſuccours, or the order of their maſters, c. 
In rhetoric, ſuſpenſion is a keeping the hearer attentive and 
doubtful, in expectation of what the ſpeaker will conclude 
in: as, O God! darkneſs is not more oppoſite to light, 
« tempeſts'to calms, pain to pleaſure, or death to life, than 
« ſin to thee.” Tf : 
SUSPENSION, in mechanics.—Pornts of SUSPENSION in a 


' BALLANCE.. = 3 
SUsPENSION, in the common law, is what we otherwiſe call 


nor excommunication, viz. a cenſure inflicted by way of 
—— on an eccleſiaſtic, for ſome conſiderable fault. 
See CENSURE, and Ex cou MUNICAT TON. | 
It is of two kinds, viz. ab officio, and a beneficio. 8 
SusPENSION ab officio, is that whereby a miniſter is, for a time, 
forbidden to execute the office of a miniſter, 
SUSPENSION d beneficio, is when à miniſter is, for a time, de- 
ived of the profits of his benefice, See BENEFIC1o. 
here the fault is more notorious, the two kinds of /uſpen- 
ions are ſometimes joined; and the perſon both ſuſpended ab 
officio and d beneficto. See DEPRIVATION, &c. 
SUSPENSOR Teſticuli, in anatomy, a muſcle called allo 
cremaſter. See CREMASTER. _ 
SUSPIRAL, a ſpring of water, . paſſing under ground to- 


wards a conduit or ciſtern, —Alfo a breathing hole, or ven- 


tiduct. See VENTIDUCT. 
SUTE, SUyTE, or ſuite. See the article SUITE. 
SUTH-DURE, in ancient cuſtoms, denotes the ſouth door 
of a church; mentioned in old authors, as the uſual place 
where canonical purgation was performed. — That is, when 
a fa& could not be proved by ſufficient evidence, the party 
accuſed, came to the ſouth door of the church; and there, 
in the preſence of the people, made oath that he was inno- 
cent. dee PUR OGAT ION. | 
This was called judicium dei.— And it is for this reaſon that 
large porches were anciently built at the ſouth doors of 
- churches. See PORCH. | | 
SU'TTONS's quadrant. See the article QUADRANT. 


SUTURE, SuTURA, in anatomy, a peculiar kind of junc- | 


ture, or articulation, of certain bones in the animal body ; 
thus called, as reſembling a ſeam. See ARTICULATION, 


There are two kinds of /uture ; one called the true or genuine 


ſuture : wherein bones are indented like ſaws, and recipro- 
cally received into each other. 

The other, called falſe, ſpurious, or ſquarmons ſuture ; 
wherein the bones are laid over each other, like the ſcales 
of filhes. See SQUAMMOUS, 

The bones of the cranium are uſually e by three genu- 
ine ſutures : the coronal, reaching acroſs from one temple to 
the other. See Tab, Anat. 9 fig. I. lit. g. fig. 2. lit. 
h. and the article CoRON AI. — he /aggital, joining the 
oſſa parietalia. See Tab. Anat. (Oſteol.) hg. I. lit. f. fig. 2. 


lit. i. and the article Sa 1 T TAI. — And the lambdoidal; 


thus called from its reſembling the Greek A, lambda. See 


LAMBDOIDES, 
Beſides theſe, is a fourth ſuture, of the ſpurious or ſquam- 


mous kind, 7 © arr though falſely, to have no indentures : 
a temporum to the os ſphenoides, occipitis, | 


it joins the o 
&c, and is alſo called the temporal ſuture.—See Tab. Anat. 
Ce, , 2. lit. k, See alſo SQUAMMovs. 
atural hiſtorians tell us, that in Perſia it is frequent to have 
people without any ſutures at all in the ſkull ; but the whole 
one ſolid bone; yet without any apparent inconvenience : 
and M, Flechier, in his life of cardinal Ximenes, affirms 
the ſame of that cardinal : yet it ſhould ſeem that great diſ- 
orders muſt ariſe therefrom ; as the perſpiration can be but 
very imperfectly effected; whence heavineſs and ſwimming 
in the head, See CRANIUM. 
Spbenaidal SU TURE, See the article SpHENoIDAL, 
SUTURE, in chirurgery, denotes a ſeam made to cloſe the lips 
of a wound, in order to its healing. See Wound. 
The ancients invented a great variety of ſutures, which they 
reduced to three kinds; incarnatives, re/tritrves, and con- 
ſervatives. | 


hcarnative Su Un, is thus called, becauſe, by rejoining the | 


edges of a wound, and keeping them together by means of 

a thread run acroſs them with a needle, 5 

and incarnate as before. See INCARNATIVE, 

This they ſubdivided into five kinds, viz. the interrupted, 
| 3 


y grow together, 


other profits of land, b reaſon of 5 
of poſſeſſion of the rent, and the d out of 


m extinguiſhment, | 


uſpenſion of mind. See SCEPTICKS, | 


are thoſe points in the axis or beam wherein the | 
weights are applied; or from which they are ſuſpended. . See | 


5 , 
* "3 
” 4 oP 
* 

w 


intertwiſted, pemed or feathered, with claſp, and the 4% 


ſuture. 


Of theſe five, two are perfectly diſuſed, vis. the feathered 


ſuture, and the future with: claſps, as being too barbarous; 
and at the ſame time unneceſſary. The firſt was called 
pinned, when little pins were made uſe of; and feathered 
when the barrels of feathers or quillss. 

To perform it, two or three needles threaded with a double 
thread, were paſſed through the lips of the wound, at a fin- 
ger's breadth from each other, and a pin ot feather put in 


the ſtitch ; and another pin or feather bound with the ends 


of the ſame thread, that the. feathers might keep the lips of 
the wound cloſe together. | 

To perform the ſecond, they had large, crooked claſps; 
pointed at each end; one of which they thruſt into the up- 


per part of the wound, the other into the lower, to bring 


the lips together. 1 
Theſe /utures, cruel as they were, are yet known to be 


uſeleſs; for in the only caſes where they ſhould ſeem ſervice- 


able, vis. in deep wounds, where the contraction of the 
fleſhy parts keeps the lips far aſunder, and in wounds of ten- 
dons; they expoſe the patient to terrible convulſions and 
ſhudderings, which are avoided, by diminiſhing the dilata- 


tion of the wounds, by moderate compreſſions, and waiting 


till the fibres relax. 


Reftriftive Sur uR Es, were thoſe wherewith they endeavoured 


to ſtop the flux of blood from large wounds, Where any 
conliderable veſſels were cut. e 

To this end, they invented ſeveral kinds, in the number 
whereof, were the /hoe-matkers, taylors, 5kinners, and other 
ſeams, each more impertinent than other, It is evident, 
the very deſign of ſuch a ſuture is blameable : for ſuppoſing 
the wound ſo exactly ſewed up, that no blood could eſcape 
through the lips thereof; yet will it ſtill flow out of the 
velicls; and will thus be forced to make its way between 
the laminæ of the muſcles, by which means the part will 
ſwell, rot, and gangrene. Yet the ſtinners ſuture, ſutura 
pellionum, is ſtill in uſe. for wounds of the inteſtines: it is 
thus called, becauſe the ſkinners uſe the like, in ſewing up 
the holes made by the butchers, in fleaing off the ſkin. 


Conſervative SU TURE, is that kind of ancient ſuture, where- 


by the lips of large wounds, wherein there was a loſs of ſub- 
ſtance, were prevented from receding too far; But a ban- 
dage, now, ſuffices, | 


Intertwifled SUTURE, is thus called, becauſe the needles being, 


left ſticking in the wound, the thread is wound around 
them; much after the ſame manner as the taylors do the 
threaded needles they kcep in their ſleeves, Sc. This ſuture 
is performed two ways; for either the needles are paſſed a- 
croſs the wound, or they are ſtuck on the ſides thereof. 

All the ſutures hitherto mentioned, are made with needle 
and thread: beſide which, there is another kind called dry 
ſutures, which are performed with glue or ſize; or other 
proper viſcous matter. 


The dry SUTURE is ordinarily made with ſmall pieces of lea- 


ther, on linnen cloth, indented like a ſaw, ſo that the teeth 
may fall between each other, and the' whole row may be 
cloſed. The cloth, before it is cut into this form, is ſpread 
with ſome proper plaiſter, in order to its firm adheſion, 

The plaiſters thus prepared, being cut into the form, are 
applied on the firm fleih, according to the length of the 
wound, reaching from it to the diſtance of ſome inches; 
and after they are dried, or well faftened to the part, the 
lips of the wound bcing approached, they may conveniently 
be held together IF the ſuture in that poſture. 

This kind of ſuture is principally uſed for wounds in the 
face, to prevent unſightly ſcars: it is likewiſe convenient 
when the fibres of the muſcles are cut a-croſs ; and where it 
is difficult or impoſſible to apply a bandage, -. © 

In the other kinds of ſutures, the ſtitches ought always to be 
taken of a depth proportionable to that of the wound ; care 


being had to avoid the nerves as much as poſſible, In long 
wounds they are beſt begun at the ends; but in ſhort ones at 


the middle, 


SWABBER, the title of an inferior officer on board a man 
of war, whoſe office is to take care the ſhip be kept neat. 


and clean, 

In order to this, he is to ſee her waſhed well once or twice 
a week at leaſt; eſpecially about the gun-wales and chains. 
He ought alſo to burn pitch, or ſome fuch thing, now and 
then between decks, to prevent infection; and to acquaint 
the 5" Hl with ſuch of the men as are naſty and offenſive. 


SWAIN, BoaTSWAIN and KSWAIN. 
SWAINMOTE, SWANIMOTE. | 
SWALLOWIN See the article DEGLUTITION. 


Among the rarities in the anatomy hall at Leyden, is pre- 
ſerved a knife ten inches long, fwallaved by a peaſant, and 
cut out of his ſtomach; after which he lived eight years. 

A lady, mentioned by Mr. Greenhill in the Philoſophical 
Tranſations, got a large and painful tumour in the umbilicus, 
with feeling prune-ſtones ; which, upon the tumour's 
breaking of itſelf, came out in great quantity: yet, not- 
withſtanding all unaginable care, ſhe died of it.—A lad, ſix- 
teen years of age, near Hall in Saxony, playing with a a 
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| fix inches and half long, accidentally ſwallawed it, The 


curioſity: of the caſe led Wolfgang Chriſt, Weſenon, phy- 
ſician of the elector of Brandenbourg, to take care of him. 
Ihe knife was felt to have changed its poſition ſeveral times, 
and in a few months ceaſed to be very troubleſome ; and 


in a year was ſo much diminiſhed, as ſcarce to be felt from | 
the 7 
SWEEPPING at fea, ſiugni 


. without, At length it was drawn out (exceedingly dimi- 
niſhed every way) through an abſceſs which its point occa- 
ſioned, three fingers breadth below the pit of the ſtomach, 
= the boy was perfectly well; Phileſophical Tranſattions, 
Ne 219, | 
6c Some people, (ſays Dr. Sloan, from an inſtance of an 
unhappy perſon who had ſwallawed great quantities of peb- 
bles to eaſe him of the wind, and which remaining in. his 
ſtomach to the number of two-hundred, had brought him 

into a very fad 3 ©< from their ſeeing birds lan- 

&« guiſh, unleſs they ſwallow gravel, or ſmall ſtones, take 

up an opinion, that the ſwallowing of ſtones helps the ſto- 

mach to digeſt its food ; but I have been always againſt 
that practice: for though the ſtomachs, or gizzards of 
birds (they wanting teeth to grind their food) are made 
very ſtrong, muſculous, and defended on the inſide with 

a coat, by the help whereof, and theſe ſtones, their vic- 

6 tuals are ground; yet the ſtomachs of men being very dif- 

6 ferent, it is not reaſonable to think they ſhoul 

0 1 even inoffenſive) to them. 

« knew, adds he, one Mr. K „ who for many 

years ſwallowed nine or ten ſtones every day, nearly as 
von 3 as wallnuts, and without any apparent harm, as 

died ſuddenly.“ 


„they alwa 

SWALLO 
only differing from a ſingle tenaille, in that its ſides are not 
parallel as thoſe of the tenaille, but narrower towards the 
fortified place, than towards the country, See QUEUE. 
D'ARONDE, and TENAILLE. | 

SWALLOWS-TAIL, in joinery'and carpentry, denotes a parti- 

cular way of faſtening together two pieces of timber, ſo 

 ftrongly as they cannot fall aſunder, See Dov t-taz/. 

SWAN MOTE, or SWAINMOTE, a court touching mat- 
ters of the foreſt, kept, by the charter of the foreſt, thrice 
in every year, before the verderers, as judges, See FOREST. 
This court is as incident to a foreſt, as a court of pie-powder 
to a fair. See Cour. 

SWAT H, faſcia, among ſurgeons, a long and broad band to 
bind up any diſeaſed member, or part, See BANDAGE. 
SWEAT, a ſenſible moiſture iſſuing out of the pores of the 
ſkins of animals, through too much heat, A or weak- 
neſs; or through the action of certain medicines called ſudo- 

rifics, See SUDORIFIC, 
Sweat is either the conſequence of an acceleration of the 
blood's motion, by ſtimuli, or exerciſe; or of a relaxation 
of the pores of the cutis; by means of either whereof, the 
matter which before perſpired inſenſibly, is now rendered 
- ſenſible, Sce PERSPIRA TION, —The 8 is the caſe in 
natural and medicinal feats, and the latter in morbid, faint- 
ing, and cold ſweats, See SUDOR, 
'T he principal organs of ſweat are the miliary glands ; which 
are ſpread over the whole ambit of the body ; and furniſh- 
ed, each, with a vein, artery, and nerve, helides an excre- 
tory duct, through the orifice whereof the feeat is caſt out 
under the cuticle, This duct is covered with a little round 
valye, lying immediately under the cuticle, whereby the 
ſweat is occalionally either retained or tranſmitted, See 
MiLIARY gland, 
The ſweat thus ſecreted, is various, according to the variety 


5 7; ; but he afterwar 
8. 


of the weather, foil, ſex, age, temperament, emunctory, 


diet, time of digeſtion, &c, as in the urine, See URIN E. 
In a found body, ſweat is ſcarce ever found, but from a 
fault in ſome of the ſix non-naturals: its immediate effect is 
always hurtful z by accident ſometimes it does good. 
The phyſicians order ſweats in cold and inveterate diſeaſes, 
as the pally, rheumatiſm, ſciatica, and many other diſeaſes, 
Diſeaſes alſo have their criſes in /weats. 
Sweating is indicate by the beginning of a critical ſweat, 
to carry off the diſeaſe ; by the tenuity of the morbid matter 
diſperſed through all the veſſels, as in the plague, a veno- 
mous bite, or the French diſeaſe, before yet fixed ; by the 
particular temperature of the patient, and by various ob- 
ſtructions to be removed in the ſeveral parts of the body; 
ene in ſubcutaneous dilcaſes, the itch, pſora, f 
roly, Oe. 
Matthiolus tells us, that the beat of all quadrupedes, as 
horſes, afles, c. is venomous ; and that that of other beaſts 
is unwholſome.— Tachenius adds, that the fiveat of horſes, 
particularly, is fa acid, that it pierces the ſtrangeſt and firm- 
cit boots, which are proof againſt all water, —Some natu- 
raliſts affirm, that dogs and cats never b at, how hot foever 
they he, hecaule they are not found to have any pores in the 


P 


cuticle, bee PORE, 
engliſh &wE AT, ar the BWEA TING fickueſs. See SUDOR Au-. 
licanus. | 
SWF DISH aum, " ALLUM, 
SWEDISH cin See the aided Co1N, "qo 
DW ENISH meaſures, | 4 


MBASURE. 
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be of uſe 


AIL, in fortification, a kind of out-work 


— 


SWEDISH moneys. 
SWEEP, among 


5x2, among goldſniths, waniers oe, 
Swe kr, in the ea- language. — The Me dee Wa 


SWEET /ublimate of mere | 
SWELLED 2 ws 
SWELLING - Dianne i 

— Diameter of the Sw8 1 
SWIFTEST.—Linesf th oF an 
SWIMMING, the a& or art of ſuſtaining 


SWEET almonds, | 2 „ 
8 


SWIM MING-d/adder, popularl 


well 


Art de Nager, the art of wimming demonltrated by figures, 


Now the rule de infiden 8 | + 
than fo much water as is equal in quantity to t 
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the article Moxgy,  . 


| ners, the almond furnace. , 
and FURNACE, | 4 Ace, See Alu 


n call Aus 
28 compaſs in at the ar of 


of her, or the ſweep of the ſuttock ng. bead, 
es draggi , | 
at the bottom of the ſea or channel; wich 28e 8roung, 
grapnel, to find ſome hawſer or cable which is jy. Mabel 
an anchor, 1 Pped fromm 


a ſhip, when ſhe 


ALMoNy, 

Mzx&cuxy, 

Corum, 
OOF, 


D 
e SWIF TEST deſcent ln 
g the boch in 


water, and of advanc g therein by the motion of the a; 
1 id, 


le we _ wp 
an alone learns to /wim; all other perfect animals . 
take it naturally; though < b cel ty 
On PR y 3 though ſeveral of the imperſect fivin nor 
Among the ancient Greeks and Romans, fon, 
eſſential a part of the diſcipline of their 0, nat: 0 
ſent a man perfectly rude and uneducated, they ue 
roverbially, he had neither learned to read nor to fai 
n fiſhes, it is the tail that is the grand inſtrument of fu 
ming, not the fins, as is generally imagined : for thi _ 
fiſhes are more ſtrong and muſculous in that part, has 4 
the reſt of their body; according as we find it in al ah 
animals; the motive parts whereof are till the fron elt i 
the thighs of men for walking, tho pectoral muſclez of hy 
for flight, Se. See FLyinG, Cc. i 
The manner wherein fiſhes row themſelves forwards by the 
tail, is well explained by Borelli de Meru And. 4 A 
cap. 23.— The fins of fiſhes ſerve only to keep the body 
iſed and ballanced, and prevent vacillation. Se Bi 
and AIL, 
M. Thevenot has publiſhed a curious 


＋ <A 


they uſed to lay 


piece in French, called 


Before him, Everard Digby, an Engliſhman, and Ni 
Winman, a Dutchman, — laid — the rules of * 
Thevenot has done little more than copy from them.— Had 
he but read, with half that application, Borelli's treatiſe 4; 
Moti Animalium, he would ſcarce have maintained, as he has 
done, that men would fevizm naturally, like other animal, 
wa they not prevented by fear, which magnifies their 
anger, | 
We have abundant experience againſt this: Throw any 
brute, newly born, into a river, and it fins: throw an 
infant in, before it is yet capable of fear, and it /wins not, 
but is drowned. The reaſon is, that the human machine 
differs very notably in its ſtructure and configuration from 
that of brutes ; and particularly, which is very extraordi- 
nary, in the ſituation of its center of gravity, In man, the 
head is exceedingly heavy, with regard to the reft of the 
body ; by reafon the head is furniſhed with a very great quan- 
tity of brain, and has, beſides, a deal of fleſh and bones, 
and no cavities only filled with air: fo that the head im- 
merging under water by its own gravity, the noſe and cars 
are ſoon filled : thus the heavy carrying down the light, the 
man ſoon drowns, and is loft, | : 
But in brutes it is otherwiſe ; for the head, here, having but 
little brain, and there being abundance of ſinus's therein; 
its weight, with regard to the reſt of the body, is much lb 
conſiderable ; fo that they are eaſily able to keep their uole 
above water, and thus reſpiring freely, are out of danger oi 
drowning, on the principles ſtatics, i 
In effect, the art of fim , which is no otherwiſe to be 
acquired but by exerciſe, conhiſts principally in keeping the 
head above water, ſo, that the noſe and mouth being a 
liberty, reſpiration may be carried on : for, as to the feet 
and hands, it is enough to ſtir them, and to ule them as 013 
to conduct the vellel OS 
called $SWiM, a velicle of a 
incloſed in the bodies of fiſhes, by means whereof they ale 
enabled to ſuſtain themſelves at any depth of water. 
Alk, and Fiss. | — 
For the air in that bladder being more or leſs compre 5 
according to the depth the fiſh Ti at, takes u more 5 
leſs ſpace ; and conſequently the body of the py * 
whoſe bulk this bladder is, is greater or leſſer, accor oy 
the ſeveral depths ; and yet retains the ſame abſolute wo 
wfdentibus branido, is, that a body WV, 
it, will neceſſarily fink ; a body that is lighter, will fs 
and a body of equal weight, will reſt in any Pat 
water, See Er ui, SPECIFIC gravity KG, 
By this rule, if the fiſh in the middle region of * will reſt 
of equal weight with water, bulk for bulk ; the 90 0.1 
there without any natural tendengy either uf Wards * 


Wards, 1 ; om 
And if the fiſh be deeper in the watet, its bulk beni 
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the greater compreſſion of the bladder; it will ſill 
—. commenſurate to the gravity of the water in that 


54201 
f; the fiſh, be higher-than the middle region; the air dilat- 


ing itſelf, and the bulk of the fiſh.. conſequently increaſing, | 
_— the weight; the fiſh will riſe upwards, and reſt a- 


| f the water, | 46 bk. 56 e 

1h probable. the fiſh, by ſome action, can emit air out of 
its bla | 

{t fiſhes, there is a manifeſt channel leading from the gul- 

* to the ſwimming bladder, which doubtleſs ſerves. for the 

conveyance z and that there ig a muſculous power in the coat 


che bladder, whereby the fiſh. can contract it when it liſts. 
The 2 author adds, 1 confirmation. of this doctrine, that | 


„„ mi | any. fiſh be pricked | | 23 5 bu 
it is ound, if the ſwimming bladder of any ind can || Sometimes it is made of canary; in lieu of white-wine}; in 


oke, the fiſh immediately ſinks to the bottom, and can 
pole ſupport nor raiſe. itſelf, And that in flat hthes, as 
ſoles, plaiſe, He. which lie always groveling at the bottom, 
there is no ſwimming bladder at all. „ 14,1444 
WIN E-pox, See the article Por! yan01 7 


«W OONING, a kind of lipothymia, or ſainting, wherein | 


the patient loſes all his ſtrength, as well as ſenſe, and under- 
ſtanding. See LiroTHYMIA, DELIQUIUM, S. 
Subooning may be occaſioned by any thi , cor. 
or diſlipates the vital ſpirits; as, long watching, violent pains, 
great and ſudden evacuations, putrid vapoury arifing from 
- abſceſſes in the noble parts, G r. n 5 
SWO RD, an offenſive weapon, worn at the ſide, ſerving ei- 


ther to prick, or cut, or both, See FENCIN O, ARmMs, Ge. 


Its parts are the blade, guard, hand, or graſp, and pummel; 
to which may be added, the bow, ſcabbard, hook and chape. 
The maſters of defence divide the /tvord into the upper, 
middle, and lower part; or the fort, middle, and foible or 
ſmall, and weak part. | 
Anciently, there were a kind of two-handed ſtords, called 
ads's, and which were to be managed with both hands; 
which in thoſe days they could brandiſh fo nimbly, as to co 
ver the whole body therewith, 
The ſavages of Mexico, when firſt viſited by the Spaniards, 
had a kind of wooden words, which would do as much ex- 
ecution as ours. — In Spain, ſwords are only allowed of ſuch 
a length, determined by authority.— The ancient cavaliers 
gave names to their ftwwords; ſoyeuſe was that of Charlemaign ; 
duranda that of Orlando, G. c nn e 


SWOR D-bearers, PoRTEOLAIVE. 
Mills for SWORD blades, © ge IMiiL. | 
Pleas of the SWORD, ne IPLEK; 

S. James of the SwoRD, | JAMES, 


SYCOPHANT &, vrKOSaN THL, a Greek term, original- 
ly uſed at Athens, for perſons who made it their buſineſs to 
inform againſt thoſe who ſtole figs, to the owners; or againſt 


| thaſe who, contrary to the law. which prohibited the ex- | - 


portation of figs, practiſed the thing, and deceived the offi- 
cers, the inſpectors of the ports, So. No | 
The word is formed from our, a fig, and Quiz, dad, 1 

| lhow, diſcover, | | 
At length, the term became uſed in the general for all in- 
formers, tale-bearers, paraſites, flatterers, &c. eſpecially 


thoſe in the courts of princes: and at laſt, for lyer, im- 


LS Ge. | 
SY COPHANTIGC puts. See the article PAR A51TEs. 
»dY LLABIC, in the Greek grammar.—'There are two kinds 
of augments; the firſt called Hllabic, which is when the 
word is increaſed by a /yilabz ; the other temporal, Which is 
when a ſhort ſyllable becomes long. See AUGMENT. 
SYLLABLE®, SvIIABa, in grammar, a part of a word, 
conſiſting of one or more letters which are pronounced to- 
gether, See LETTER and Wood. | 
* 'The word is derived from the Greek, omas, which lite- 
| rally denotes comprehenſion, or aſſemblage. 
Or, a Hllable is a compleat ſound, uttered in one breath, 
conſiſting either of a vowel alone, or of a vowel and one or 
more conſonants, not exceeding ſeven, See VoweLr;z Con- 
SONANT, SL c. d 4 Evers 0 
Scaliger defines a Hlable to be an element under one tone or 
accent, that is, Which can be pronounced at once. 
Priſcian, more intelligibly, call it a comprehenſion of ſe- 
veral letters falling under one accent, and produced at ene 
motion of the breath. —But ſome grammarians reject this 
definition, as excluding all þ4/ad/es of one letter.. 
Another defines Hllable, a literal ox articulate voice, of an 
individual found. See Vele k. by = | 
In every word, therefore, there are as many Hale as there 
are vocal ſounds ; and as many vocal founds, as there are 
imple or compound vowels z each whereof requires a diſtin 
motion of the pectoral muſcles.— Thus, 4% d, 4, make 
three fllables, foxmed by ſo many motions, diſtinguithed by 
ſmall os dehwixt each expization. 4 
in On Hebrew, all the Hale begin with conſonants ; al- 
wing aleph to de one z nor has any Hllable more than a 
ling vowel. See Vows, and. POINTS. - - * 
From the number of Halde in words they become de- 
| Mere bs mauoſyllables, bifſytables, triffyilables, and poly/y!- 
Verl. Ore of Que, Be Ano idle, three = 
Y . 


dder, and take freſh in, Mr. Ray obſerves, that in | 


| 


SVE 


lables, and many /llables. *'Se6 Wor p, MovosvLLA- 
BRNO bis ee ad? vet geg, | 


As it is the number of Her that conſtitutes the meaſure of 


| 


ng that alters, corrupts, | 4 


SY LLOGISM, ETAAorizMos, in logic, an argument, or 


—— 
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— 


F 


- SURE, Se. | 


Engliſh verſe; it were to be wiſhed; we had fixed and ſettled 
rules to determine the preciſe number of /llables in each 
word: for we have words very dubious in that reſpect; 
and there are even ſome which have more Hillables in verſe, 
than in profe. Many of the words ending in ous, give a 
deal of embaraſs to ſuch as pique themſelves on exaCtneſs ; 
as odious, precious, We; See Foor, QGANTIT Y, MEA- 


. 


SYLLABUB, a kind of compound beverage, moſt affected 


in the ſummer- ſeaſon; ordinarily made of white-wine, and 


ſugar, into which is ſquirted new milk with a ſyringe, or 
wooden cow. nn 


which caſe the ſugar is ſpared, and a little lemon and nut- 


meg added in lieu of it. 


To prepare it the beſt way, the wine and other ingredients, 
excepting the milk, are to be mixed over 7 5 and the 
milk or cream added in the morning. The p 

pint of wine to three of milk. For 


portipn' is, a 
Wy 3s. 14 -- , 


I hipt SYLLaBUB, to half a pint of white wine or rheniſh, 


is put a pint of cream, with the whites of three eggs, This 
they ſeaſon | with ſugar, and beat with birchen rods. The 
froth is taken off as it riſes, and put into à pot; where, af- 
ter ſtanding to ſettle two or three hours, it is fit to eat. Ruſt. 


SY LLEPSIS, in grammar, cenceptis, a figure whereby we 


conceive. the ſenſe of words otherwiſe than the words import; 
and thus make our conſtruction, not according to the words, 
but the intention of the author. as. beagle 
The fllepis,' ſays an ingenious author, is a figurative con- 
ſtruction, which agrees rather with our ideas, than with the 
words; and expreſſes rather the ſenſe of our mind, than the 
ſenſe of the terms themſelves. eee 


SYLLEPS$1s is alſo uſed for the agreement of a verb, or adjec- 


tive, not with that word next it, but with the moſt worthy 
in the ſentence: as, rex & regina beat, 


Some authors call the Hl, /ynthefs 3 others ſubſtitution. 
See SUBSTITUTION, cx 1 1 Bt 


It is a figure of conſiderable uſe for the well underſtanding 
of authors.—Scioppius divides it into two kinds, /mple and 


relative. 


* SVIIEPSISs, is when the words of a diſcourſe either 


ſagree in gender, or number, or both. 


Relative SYLLEPSI1s, is when the relative is referred to an an- 


— 


tecedent which is not expreſſed; but which we conceive by 


the ſenſe of the whole period. 


form of reaſoning, conſiſting of three propoſitions; having 
this property, that the coneluſion neceſfarily follows from 
the two premiſes: ſo that if the firſt and ſecond propoſitions 
be granted, the coneluſion muſt be granted in like manner; 
and the whole allowed for a demonſtration. See ARGUMENT, 


PR RuISES, CoNCL US1ON, &c. See alſo PRoSYLLOGISM. 
If the premiſes be only mit or contingent, the Ho- 
a 


g:/m is faid to be dialectical; if they be certain, ' apadidical ; 
it falſe, under an appearance of truth, ſpbißtie, or para- 
bogi/ttc. See DIALECTICAL, APODICTICAL, SOPHISM, 
Oo. y | POTTY! | | R 

As often as the mind obſerves any two notions to agree to 
a third, which is done in two propoſitions; it immediately 


' concludes that they agree to each other: or if it find that 
one of them agrees, and the other diſagrees, which i like- 
Wife done in two propoſitions; it immediately pronounces 


that they diſagree to each other.— And ſuch is a Hl giſin; 
which, it hence appears, is nothing but a mental diſcourſe, 
or reaſoning, whereby, from any two propoſitions granted, 
a third is necellarily deduced. See PROPOSITION, REA- 


SON, Ee. 


animal, you add this, « every animal thinks; 


Hence, as the Greeks call it fhgiſm, the Latins call it 


collec lis, or ratiocinatio, as being a kind of computation, 
which, either by adding, or ſubſtracting, gathers either the 


ſum or the- remainder : for, as if we add two to three, we 
thence collect five; ſo if to this propoſition, « man is an 
thenee deduce this, « therefore man thinks.” See RI K- 
SO NIN . 6 FFF A 
Of the three propoſitions whereof a HH confifts; the firſt 


ö by way of eminence, called the propoſition, 28 being pro- 


ſumed for the fake of the thurd ; and 


poſed for the baſis of the hole argument; the ſecond is call 


ed the an j , + yon to affiſt in inferring the 
" | | 


as be 
third : though they are called | /umptiones, becauſe at- 
fark 40 deldg 


premiſed to it; and for the fame reaſon both are called ante 


- 


cedents, only the firſt the major," and the latter them ror. 
See ASSUMPTION, PREMises, Major, Men, Or. 
The- third is called the concluffor, as Being de Clos of the 


whole argumentation z and ſometimes complexts; 25 including 


the two notions, before tely co z and conſoquer 
becauſe it follows from the anteceden Do wh wo 


decauſe inferred from the premiſes dy mentis of the illative 


- QUENCE, . 


partic erge, therelore, Se. Se Cet usted, Coxs- 
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As the concluſion is the principal of a  SUagiſm, it hence 
ariſes, that though both the propoſition and aſſumption con- 
fiſt each of its ſubject and attribute ; yet the ſubject and at- 
tribute of a /jllogiſm, are properly underſtood of thoſe of the 
concluſion. See SUBJECT and ATTRIBUTE, 

Again, in the inſtance above-mentioned, animal being uſed 
both as ſubje& and attribute, it is held a kind of intermediate 
between the two, and frequently called medium; in reſpect 
to which, both the ſubject and attribute, man and thinks are 
called extremes, or terms; only the ſubject the greater extreme, 
and the attribute the leſs. See MEDiuM, EXTREME, 
A Hl. IEP > HEY d ither be 
A fyllogiſm, whether ſimple, or compound, may either 

| . : as that already inſtanced, wherein both premiſes 
are poſitive, 

Or, hypothetical, wherein one or both of the premiſes are 
only ſuppoſed: as, „ if the ſun ſhines, it is day: but the ſun 
c does ſhine, therefore it is day.” See HYPOTHETICAL. 
Or, analzgical: as, © as the baſe is to the column; ſo is 
e juſtice to the commonwealth: but if the baſe be with- 
4c drawn, the column is overturned ; therefore if juſtice be 
ec taken away, the commonwealth is overturned.” See A- 
NALOGY, I 

Or, diazeuttic or digjun#tive ; as, either they mean to 
ce pleaſe or to profit: but they do not aim to pleaſe ; there- 
fore they aim to profit,” See DIsSJUNCT1VE. 

The moſt convenient form of a perfect fyllegi/m, is to have 
the medium in the middle, placed between the ſubject and 
the attribute; as in the inſtance above-mentioned. 

Of this form there are two figures, - the one coherent, or con- 
Jun and affirmative ; founded on this canon, that what 


<« agrees with any thing, likewiſe agrees with that where- | 


« with this neceſſarily agrees.“ | 
The other incoherent or disjundt, and negative; founded on 
this canon, that what agrees with any thing, diſagrees with 
ce that wherewith this diſagrees.” | | 
Of each of theſe figures there are three modes, v:z. general, 
particular, and mixed. See Moop and FiGuRE. 
A fyllogiſm, wherein one of the premiſes is ſuppreſſed, but 
ſo as to be underſtood; is called an enthymeme; e. gr. every 
cc animal thinks, therefore man thinks ;*”” wherein the pro- 
poſition, man is an animal,” is underſtood, See EN H- 
MEME. 
The demonſtrations of mathematicians, it is obſerved, are 
only ſeries's of enthymemes: ſo that every thing in mathe- 
matics is concluded or proved by /yllogiſm; only omitting 
ſuch premiſes as occur of their own accord, or as are refer- 
red to by the citations, See DEMONSTRATION. 
For the 75 SYLLOGISM is of to reaſon, Mr. Locke obſerves, 
that of four things, which reaſon is employed about, viz. 
the finding out of proofs, the regular diſpoſition of them ſo 
as their connexion may appear, the perceiving their connexion, 
and the making a right concluſion ; fyllogiſm only aſſiſts in 
one, viz. ſhewing the connexion of the proofs in any in- 
ſtance. Nor is it of any great uſe even here; ſince the mind 
can perceive ſuch connexion, where it really is, as eaſily, 
nay, perhaps, better, without it. We ſee men reaſon very 
ſtrongly, who do not know how to make a /zllogi/m. 
Indeed, fyllogi/m, the ſame author adds, may ſerve to diſco- 
ver a fallacy in a rhetorical flouriſh, or by ſtripping an ab- 
ſurdity of the cover of wit and language, ſhew it in 
its natural deformity, But it only ſhews the weakneſs or 
fallacy of ſuch a diſcourſe by the artificial form it is put 


into, to thoſe who have thoroughly ſtudied mood, and þ- | 


gure, and have ſo examined the many ways three propoſi - 
tions may be put together in, as to know which of them 
does certainly conclude right, and which not, and upon what 
grounds they do ſo. | 
The mind is not taught to reaſon by theſe rules: it has a 
native faculty of perceiving the coherence or incoherence of 
its ideas, and can range them right, without ſuch perplexing 
repetitions.— Add, that to ſhew the weakneſs of an argu- 
ment, there needs no more, than to ſtrip it of the ſuperflu- 
ous ideas, which, blended and confounded with thoſe on 
which the inference depends, ſeem to ſhew a connexion 
where there is none; or at leaſt hinder the diſcovery of the 
want of it; and then to lay the naked ideas, on which the 
force of the argumentation depends, in their, due order. In 
this poſition, the mind taking a view of them, ſees what 
connexion they have, and ſo is able to judge of their infe- 
rence, without any need of /yllog1/m at al. 

Nor muſt it be omitted, that /yllogi/+ns are as liable to falla- 
cies, as the plainer ways of argumentation ; for which one 
might appeal to common obſervation, which has always 


eſteemed theſe artificial methods of reaſoning, more adapted | 


to catch and intangle the mind, than to inſtru and inform 
the underſtanding, And if it be certain that fallacy can be 


couched in a /5llogi/m, as no body will deny but it may; it 
muſt be ſomething elle, and — 0 hlbgiſm, that _ diſ- | 


cover it. 


The ſame author proceeds to ſhew, that this way of reaſon- | 


ing diſcovers no new proofs, nor makes any diſcaveries; but 
is wholly converſant in the marſhalligg and ranging thoſe we 
already have: a man muſt know, before he bs able to prove 
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 ſollogiftically; fo that the Hlifn 
Bb we have bat its In ie. der Kaen 


3 SON and 
duct ian of SYLLOO ISMS. See the art; | 
SYLLOGISTIC form. See the article Fons, eren 


SYLVA, or SILVA, in poetry, a 
it were, at a ſtart 5 in e 5 
out much thought or meditation. 
Statius, which, he aſſures 


manner. 


tical piece eim 
ptuxe or tranſport, wh 
—Buch are the ji, 


us, Were all compoſed after this 
uintilian extends the uſe of the word / 
don in py and on the ſpot. Word /jloa to any Writing 
he word is Latin, and literally ſigni ; 
chief uſe, in our — — of fi whence its 
tain wage of app rs of varie ch , B e | 
various ſubjects ; as a foreſt is an » and on 
rent = 25 e 3 of trees of dif- 

SYMBOL“, SrmBoLum, a ſign, or r ; 
moral thing, by the images or . — of any 
MS F10 058, FRROS, &c, "ral things, 

e word is formed from the Greek, „gun, 

or badge, and va mark, fon, 

15 compare. wy 127 the verb aua, Conferre, 25 
us we ſay, the lion is the /zmbol of cou | i 

of paternal * Se. | 1 were in N te pellica 
the ancient Hebrews, and eſpecially among the Þ among 
and ſerved to cover a great part of their moral — 3 
being uſed not only to repreſent moral things b 10 eries; 
but even natural by natural. See HizzoGLypn tural; 

Symbols are of various kinds; as types, ænigma's, 5 bles 

fables, allegories, emblems, hieroglyphics, c. Bf p we . 
of, ſee under its reſpective article, TYPE, Anicy, 4 
RABLE, FABLE, c. . 1 90 
The Chineſe letters are moſt of them /ymbels, 

tive. See LETTER.—The /mbls in algebra, 
bitrary. See CHARACTER, 

Medaliſts alſo apply the term Sx MBO to certain marks or at 
tributes peculiar to certain perſons, or deities.— The thun. 
der-bolt, for inſtance, accompanying the heads of certain 
emperors, is a ſign or ſymbol of the ſovereign authority, and 
of a power equal to that of the gods: the trident is the In- 
bol of Jupiter; the peacocks, of Juno; a figure ſeated on an 
urn, of a river, Sc. See ATTRIBUTE. 

SYMBOL, among chriſtians, is particularly uſed for the creed 
or the articles of religion which every chriſtian is to know. 
and believe. See CREED. 5 | g 
Fleury obſerves, that till the time of St. Gregory, the ſyn- 
bal was never uſed to be rehearſed in the office of the Roman 
church; in regard that church, having never been infected 
with any hereſy, did not need to make any profeſſion of 
faith. Suicer notes, that ſeveral words and clauſes have been 
2 added to the Hmbol, upon the riſing of new he- 
reſies. * 

Though it be a common opinion, that the /zmbvl is the work 
of the apoſtles; and though, on the footing of ſuch opinion, 
we call it the apoſtles creed; yet, du Pin obſerves, there are 
ſeveral very cogent arguments to render the opinion highly 
improbable. 
In the emperor's library is a Greek MS of the fymbe! of the 
apoſtles, divided into twelve articles, with the names of the 
reſpective apoſtles, who are ſaid to have compoſed each arti- 
cle. The firſt is attributed to St. Peter, and the reſt ſucceſ- 
ſively to Andrew, James major, John, Thomas, James mi- 
nor, Philip, Bartholomew, Matthew, Simon, Thaddeus, 
and Matthias. 
But the teſtimony of that MS does not much confirm the 
opinion, that each apoſtle compoſed an article of the nhl; 
yet the opinion is, at leaſt, as old as St. Leo, who ſeems to 
have believed it. AB Rn 
Authors are in doubt why the name ſymbol ſhould be given 
to this compendium of the articles of the chriſtian faith: ſome 
ſay, it is thus called, as being the mark or characteriſtic of a 
chriſtian,—Others derive it from an aſſembly or conference 
of the apoſtles, where each expreſſing his ſenſe of the faith, 
and what each had chiefly preached, the creed was framed, 
and called by the Greek word cunceder, which ſignifies colls- 
tion or conference, —It- is added, that St. Cyprian is the fit 
who appears to have uſed the word /ymbel in this ſenſe. 


or ſignifica- 
Sc. are ar- 
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SYMBOLICAL characters, "CCHARACTER, 
SYM BOLICAL column, CoLUMN. 
SYMBOLICAL fountain, Gee FoUNTAIN. 
SYMBOLICAL freezes, 25 FREEZE. 
SYMBOLICAL philoſophy, | HiEROGLYPHIC: 


SyMBOLICAL phyſics, = PHYSICS. . 
Clemens Alexandrinus, Euſebius, Er. obſer, ta the 4 
a | | : ical my 
gyptians had two ways of e t hoy Y __ ot 
by geometrical figures. Thus, the fun and moon were I 


both 


SYMMETRY #*,” rr ria, the relation of par, i 


| 


PARA 


SY M 


to compoſe à beautiful whole. 


meaſure. 3 ; 3 
try, according to Vitruvius, conſiſts in the union and 
conformity of the members of a work, to their whole, and 
of the beauty of each of the ſeparate parts to that of the 
entire work; regard being had to ſome certain meaſure : ſo 
that the body is framed with ſymmetry, by the due relation 
which the arm, elbow, hand, fingers, &c. have to each 
other, and to their whole. ; ; 8 
Symmetry ariſes from that proportion which the Greeks call 
analgy, which is the relation of conformity of all the parts 
of a building, and of their cf 5 to ſome 7 meaſure; 
hereupon ds the nature of ſymmetry. NALOGY. 
Uniform NN in architecture, is that where the ſame 
ordonnance reigns throughout the whole pourtour. 
Neſpective SYMMETRY, is that where only the oppoſite ſides 
are equal to each other. : | 
SYMPATHETIC, £rmnaenTIROF, ſomething that has 
a ſympathy ; or that acts, or is acted on by ſympathy. See 
SYMPATHY. | : ; 
SYMPATHETIC, is particularly applied to all diſeaſes which 
have two cauſes ; the one remote, the other near. 
In which ſenſe, ' the word is oppoſed to idiopathetic, See 
Ip lor ATHTW. Ca | 
Thus, an epilepſy is ſaid to be ſympathetic when produced by 
aà remote cauſe z i. e. when the diforder in the brain, em- 
barraſſed with blood, is preceded and produced by ſome other 
diſeaſe, See EPILEPSY. _ 
There is a ſympathetic palpitation of the heart, and an idio- 
pathetic one,—There is but one idiopathetic cauſe of the 
alpitation ; but there are ſeveral ſympathetic ones. See 
ALPITATION. | - 
Among chymiſts and alchymiſts, the term /ympathetic is 
| principally applied to a kind of powder, and of ink. 
SYMPATHETIC ins, are ſuch as can be made to appear and 
diſappear very ſuddenly, by the application of ſomething 
which ſeems to work by ſympathy. See Ix K. 


Of theſe we have ſome very curious inſtances and experi- 
ments, given us by Lemery and Mr. Boyle; to the follow- 
ing effect. BEE 

10. To two or three parts of unſlaked lime put one of yel- 
low orpiment ; powder and mix the two, adding fifteen or 
ſixteen times as much water as there was orpiment ; ſtop up 
the vial with a cork and bladder, and ſet it in warm em- 
bers, Shake the vial now and then for five hours, and wa- 
rily decant the clear part, or rather filtrate it. In the 
mean time, burn a piece of cork thoroughly, and when well 
inflamed, quench it in common water, or rather in brandy. 
Being thus reduced into a friable coal, grind it with fair wa- 


make a liquor as black as the common ink, 
While theſe are doing, diſſolve in three times as much diſtil- 


lead; or of ſacc 
water; for three or four hours, or till the liquor have 
a ſweet taſte, This liquor will be as clear as common 
water. 
The liquors thus prepared: write any thing on paper with 
this laſt ſort, dry it, and nothing will appear. Over the 
place, write what you pleaſe with the ſecond liquor; it will 
appear as if written with common ink: when dry, dip a 
ſmall piece of rag or ſpunge in the firſt liquor, rub it over 
the written place, and the black writing will vaniſn; and 
that wrote with the inviſible ink, appear black and legible. 
Again, take a book four or five inches thick, and on the firſt 
leaf write any thing with the laſt liquor: turn to the other 
end of the book, and rub there with a rag, dipt in the firſt 
liquor, on that part, as near as you can gueſs, oppoſite to 
the writing; and leave alſo the rag there, clapping a paper 
cover it; then nimbly ſhutting the book, ſtrike four or five 
ſmart ſtrokes thereon with your hand, and turning the other 
ſide uppermoſt, clap it into a preſs, or lay it under a good 
weight for a quarter of an hour, or even half that time: 
then will the writing done with the inviſible ink be found 
white and legible. 
2*, Diſſolve white or green vitriol in water, and writing 
vith the ſolution, nothing will appear. Boil galls in water, 
and dip a linen rag in the decoction, and with it rub the 
place before writ, and it will appear black and legible. Rub 
it over again with ſpirit of vitriol, or its oil, and the writ- 
ing will diſappear again: rub it over again with oil of tartar 
eri the letters will appear again, but of a yellow 
ur. 1 
SYMPATHETIC powder, a powder once very much famed; 
ſuppoſed to Anal re AT property, that if ſpread on 
2 cloth dipt in the blood of a wound, the wound: will be 


E A PON=ſalve. 9 935 | 
This powder, M. tells us, is nothing but Roman 
= » Opened by the ſun-beams 


9 calcining it, in the middle of ſummer. See V1- 
| 3 


in reſpe& of height, length, and breadth of the parts neceſ- 


ter, wherein gum arabic has been diſſolved ; and it will |. 


led or ſtrong io, over warm embers, a quantity of red | 
um ſaturni, in thrice the undi of 


cured, though the patient be any number of miles off. See 


penetrating it, and im- 


* — 2 ; 
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But it is now generally allowed a mere piece of charletane- 
ry, whatever Sir Kenelm Digby, and others before him, 
and after, plead in its favour. 
Sir Kenelm, in an expreſs treatiſe on the ſubject, where he 
gives inſtances of cures performed by it, accounts for the 
manner of its operation thus: the ſun's rays, ſays he, attract 
and draw the ſpirits of the blood at a great diſtance; by 
which means the atoms thereof are driven and diſperſed far 
and near in the air. Now, the ſpirits of vitriol, incorporated 
with the blood, fly along with them, and the two together 
form a kind of train of corpuſcles. On the other ſide there 
is continually iſſuing and exhaling from the wound abun- 
dance of fiery ſpirits, which attract the neighbouring air; 

and this air, by a continued concatenation, attracting ſtill 
the next air, at length, meets the atoms, with the ſpirits of 
the blood and vitriol. Thus the ſpirits of the blood finding 
their ſource again, re- enter into their primitive ſeat, and 
being joined with the vitriolic ſpirits, the wound is comfort- 
ed and healed, imperceptibly. 
But, to the confuſion of all this fine reaſoning, it is found 
by experience, that the powder is ſo far from this effect at a 
great diſtance, that it is ſcarce perceived, if done in the 
ſame room with the patient. Though it is poſſible, as the 
parts of the vitriol are in continual motion, if the cloth be 
applied juſt by the patient, ſome of the effluvia thereof may 
enter the wound, and help to ſtop the bleeding, See VI- 
TRIOL, f 

SYMPATHY *, Ermnaeela, an agreement of affections 
and inclinations; or a conformity of natural qualities, hu- 


and delighted with each other. See ANTIPATHY. | 
*The word is formed from the Greek, ovy, with, and ab,, 
paſſion, 9. d. compaſſion, fellow) feeling. Ws 
SYMPATHY is alſo uſed with regard to inanimate things; in- 
timating ſome propenſion they have to unite, or to act on 
one another. See ConSENT of parts. | | 
In this ſenſe, naturaliſts ſay, there is a /ympathy between the 
vine and the elm; between the loadſtone and iron; the two 
poles of a loadſtone, &c. 


between animals; but the greateſt part of what they ſay is 
fabulous: Such, e. gr. is that antipathy between chords made 
of ſheeps and wolfs guts; a lute, they ſay, being ſtrung with 
theſe two kinds of chords, they can never be brought into 
tune with each other: ſuch alſo is that of eagles feathers, 

which mixed with thoſe of other birds, are ſaid to devour 
and conſume them. See ANTIPATHY. | | 
The alchymiſts talk much of the powder of ſympathy. See 
SYMPATHETIC powder. 

SYMPATHY, in medicine, an indiſpoſition befalling one part 
of the body, through the defect or diſorder of another; whe- 
ther it be from the affluence of ſome humour, or vapour 
ſent from elſewhere ; or from the want of the influence of 
ſome matter neceſſary to its action. See CONSENT of parts, 
For the force and effect of /ympathy, in the production of 
monſters, ſee MonsTER. | 

SYMPHONIACO he. See the article STYLE, 

SYMPHONY “, zTM@QNIa, in muſic, properly denotes a 

conſonance, or concert of ſeveral ſounds agreeable ro the 

ear; whether they be vocal or inſtrumental, or both; called 

alſo harmony. See HAR MON x and Conso0NANCE. | 

* ee is formed from the Greek, cu, with, and aun, 
ouna. 

Some authors reſtrain hmphony to the ſole muſic of inſtru- 

ments: in this ſenſe, ſay they, the recitativo's in ſuch an 

opera. were intolerable, but the /ymphonies excellent. See 

OPERA. | 

The ſymphony of the ancients went no further than to two 

or more voices or inſtruments ſet to uniſon ; for they had no 

ſuch thing as muſic in parts; as is very well proved by M. 

Perrault: at leaſt, if ever they knew ſuch a thing, it muſt 

be allowed to have been loſt, See SYNAUL1A. | 

It is to Guido Aretine we owe the invention of compoſition : 

it was he firſt joined in one harmony ſeveral diſtin& melo- 

dies; and brought it even the length of four parts, viz. 
baſs, tenor, counter-tenor and treble, See HaRMony and 

MxLop v. | | 

SYMPHYSIS*, in medicine, one of the manners of arti- 

culating, or jointing the bones. See ARTICULATION, 
* The word is Greek, ovaQuo;c, and fignifies a natural cohe- 

rence or connexion. | | 

Safe is à natural union, whereby two ſeparate bones 


r, diſtinct motion. ren | 

Such are moſt of the junctures of the epiphyſes, and man 
others of bones, which in children are ſeparate, but wi 
age grow together; as the os ethmoides, the bones of the 
cranium, os ſacrum, &c, See Bone, EI RXSES, &c. 
The {ymphyſis, or natural union of bones, is of two kinds; 
either with a medium, or without, 

SYMPHYSI1S without à medium, is where two bones unite, and 
grow together of themſelves without the intervention of an 
third thing,—Such are the {mphyſes of the eiphyl wich 
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the principal hones; ſuch alla ate thoſe. af the lower jaw. 
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mours, temperaments, c. which make two perſons pleaſed 
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Several authors have wrote on the ſympathies and antipathies 


coaleſce, and grow together; fo, as neither retains any pro- 
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If it ariſe, after the ſame manner, from the cauſe of the 


SYMPTOMATICAL, in medicine, is a term often uſed 


SIN 


This union is effected much after the ſame manner as that of 
a graft and a tree. See EN RAT T INV. 

The SyMPHYSIS with a medium, is of three kinds, called 
ſymeuroſis, ſyſſarcofis, and ſynchondrofis 3 each whereof ſee 
under its proper article, SYNNEUROsSIS, Cc. 


SYMPOSIAC®, ErMnNOZIAKON, a conference or conver- | 


F 


ſation of philoſophers at a banquet. | | 
« 2 word is formed from the Greek, uhr convivium, 
Salt. | 
Plutarch has nine books which he calls ſympo/eacs ; or, /ympe- 
en 9. d. diſputations at table © 
SYMPTOM, ErmnTQMa, in medicine, is ordinarily con- 
founded with /n, and defined an appearance, or aſſemblage 
of appearances, in a diſeaſe, which ſhew or indicate its na- 
ture and quality; and from which one may judge of the 
event thereof. See 81 x9... cer Is 
In which ſenſe, a delirium is held a ſymptom of a fever. — 
Pain, waking, drowſineſs, convulſions, ſuppreſſion of urine, 
difficulties of breathing and ſwallowing, coughs, diſtaſtes, 
nauſeas, thirſt, ſwoonings, fa intings, looſeneſs, coſtiveneſs, 
drineſs, and blackneſs of the tongue, are the principal /ymp- 
' toms of diſeaſes, irn OO rae 
Boerhaave gives a more juſt. notion of ſymptom - every præ- 
ternatural thing ariſing from a diſeaſe, as its cauſe, in ſuch 
manner, however, as that it may be diſtinguiſhed from the 
difeaſe itſelf, and from its next cauſe, is properly a /ymp- 


. +3 


"tom of that diſeaſe, See DisE ASE. ; 
diſeaſe, it is called a ſymptom of the cauſe. See CAUSE.— 
If it ariſe from ſome former 

perly called a ſymptom of a /ymptom. 1 58 
Whatever happens to à diſeaſe, from any other cauſes than 
thoſe mentioned, is more properly called an epigennema. 
Hence it appears, that the /ymptoms above-recited are really 
diſeaſes themſelves. —They are various as to number, effect, 
c. Though, after the ancients, they may be conveniently 


enough reduced to faults in the functions, excretions, and | 


retention. 3 CO e e 
Under the firſt come all diminutions, abolitions, increaſes, 
and depravations of animal actions, particularly with regard 
to hunger and thirſt, ſleeping and waking, See HUN GER, 
Under the ſecond come nauſea's, vomitings, lienteries, cceliac 
affections, diarrhceas, dyſenteries, illiac paſſions, G cc. 
"Under the third come the jaundice, ſtone, dropſy, fever, 
iſchuria, ſtrangury, aſthma, catarrh, &c. Each whereof ſee 
under its reſpective article, HUNGER, NAUSEA, LIEN- 
TERY, DIARRHOEA, JAUNDICE, DRoPSY, STONE, 
FEVER, Cc. | | | | | 
Critical SyMPTOMs, See the article CRITICAL. 


* 


to denote the difference between the primary and ſecondary 
. cauſes in diſeaſes.— As, a fever from pain is ſaid to be ſympto- 
matical, becauſe it riſes from pain only; and therefore the 
ordinary means in fevers are not, in ſuch caſes, to be had 
recourſe to; but to what will remove the pain; for when 
that ceaſes, the fever will ceaſe, without any direct means 
e , ZE; 
SYNARESIS, ErTNAIPErFIE, contraction; in grammar, a 
figure, whereby two ſyllables are united in one. — As, vemens 
for vebemens. See CONTRACTION. 55 
SYNAGOGUE®*, SYNAGOGA, a particular aſſembly of 
Jeus, met to perform the offices of their religion.— Alſo, 
the place wherein they meet. See JUDAISM. | 
* The word is Greek, quaywyy, which literally imports aſſem- 
bly, congregation- _ | 
Some authors take the uſe of ſynagogues to be of no old ſtand- 
ing among the Jews; and maintain, that it was not till af- 
ter their return from the Babyloniſh captivity, that the opi- 
nion firſt got footing, that the worſhip of God was not ſo 
© reſtrained to the temple at Jeruſalem, that it could not be 
held any where elſe. The conſequence of which new opi- 
nion was, that the Jews began to build them /ynagogues in 
all their cities. | 
Others hold, that there were ſynagogues even in the time of 
David.— But be this as it will, no aſſemblies of the Jews ap- 
pear to have been called Hynagegues till a little before the 
coming of Jeſus Chriſt; Who is ſaid to have preached in the 
middle of the Hnaggiüd ee. — 
There were reckoned four hundred and ache agegues in 
the ſingle city of Jeruſalem.— There are ſti 1 > ten 
ſubſiſting at don, Amſterdam, Rotterdam, Avignon, 
Metz, &c. 1 
SYNALCEPHA, ETNAAO10H, in grammar, a contraction 
of ſyllables, performed principally, by ſuppreſſing ſome vowel 
or diphthong at the end of a word, on account of another 


* „ 


. vowel or diphthong at the beginning of the next.—As, il, 


ego, for ille ego, &c. See EL1S10N, | 
SYNANCHE®, ZTNATXH, in medicine, a kind of quin- 
' Zy, wherein the internal muſcles of the fauces, or pharynx, 
are attacked, See ANGINA and Quinzy, - | 1 
The word is formed from the Greek, cus with, and aye, 
deo conftringe, ſdſfocate, -' 1 7 oo ..; 
When the external muſcles of the ſame part are ſeized, it is 


ſymptom as its cauſe, it is pro- 


— 


_ Called a parofynanthe, See PARASYNANCHE. © [ 
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SYNARTHROIDALIS Karen Seo th. 
| ANTS — = 1 Ser the article Dt. 
YNARTHROSIS#, zrxarorosis. in 2 „ 
of articulation, or jointufe of l „a king 
in they remain without any, at leaſt apparent ; Where. 
ARTICULATION. ATR N, 19 ered + mation. ded 
The word is formed from the Greek. „, uin. 
The Harth joint. * ane with, and Ge, 
he Hnarthreſis is when, the bones are bou | | 
os — yard are 1 870 immoveable aich gen 
other. —In which view it ſtands oppoſed t 7 
DrlARTHROSIs. | OM er Haft. Ke 


1 * * 


It is divided into three Kinds: the firſt, fra, t. 
ſometimes in form of two.combs, or ar, Here which is 
enter into one another z and ſometimes in form of j 
one ledge lapping over the other, dee Syruzz, 
The ſecond kind 5 called harnunia; which is when "A a 
meet in an even line, whether it be right or ciel 
HARMON IA. 2 © | & * Greular, den 
The third, called gomphoſis,, is when one bone ig fre +. 
another, like a nail, or, pe "into a hole. g G0 fix into 
* — three kinds of 1 ſome add fevers) cr 
as [yi ys, ptenefes and {ynneuroſis, See Sy; 
SYNAY I i 1 4þ of n MP HYSIs, Cc. 
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church, 7; n 01 016-3 Gier 15 8 5 
The word, in the corrupt Greek, avyumaG, figniftes a per 
| = who lies in the chamber with, another : pure sf] 
RES tis, T IB robes £2 
The ſyncellus was an eccleſiaſtic, who lived with the patri- 
arch of Conſtantinople, ''to be a witneſs of his conduct; 
whence it is, that the /yncellus was called the patriarcl's ce, 
becauſe his buſineſs was to obſerve and watck. 
The other prelates had alſo their Hncelli, who were clerks 
living in the houſe with them, and even lying in the ſame 
chamber, to be witneſſes of the purity of their manners. 
Afterwards the office degenerated into a mere dignity ; and 
there were made Hyncelli of churches. —At laſt it became a 
title of honour, and was beſtowed” by the emperor on the 
prelates themſelves ; whom they called portifical ſjncelli, and 
ncelli auguſtales. CV 
There were alſo Hncelli in the weſtern church, particularly 
in France. The fixth councel of Paris ſpeaks with a deal of 
indignation of ſome , biſhops who aboliſhed the office of Hu- 
celli, and lay alone; and ſtrictly enjoins them, that, for the 
future, to take away all occaſion of ſcandal, they make the 
office of Hyncelli inſeparable from that of biſhops. 
SYNCHONDROSIS®, xTTXONA EIL, in anatomy, a 
kind of articulation of the bones of the body; being a ſpe- 
cies of ſymphyſis. See SY MPHYSISs. 
*The word is formed from the Greek, cus, with, and ys 
cartilage. See Carin 
The Hynchondroſis ſignifies the union of two bones by means 
of a cartilage: in which manner the ribs are joined to the 
ſternum, and the parts of the os pubis to one another. 
SYNCHRONISM *®, zrrxroNi Mor, the being of haf: 
pening of ſeveral things in the ſame time. See CoNTEM- 
PORARV and TIME. A 8 85 3 
The word is formed from the Greek, cus, and xp time, 
The happening or performing of ſeveral things in qui 


* 


times, as, the vibrations of pendulums, &c. is more proper J 


called i/echroiſm: though ſome authors confound the tuo. 


1 


See Iso c HRON AL. An LY 4 
SYNCOPATION, in muſic, denotes a ſtriking or Pre. 
ing of the time; whereby the diſtinction of the fewer gig 
or parts of the meaſure is interrupted,” See TIME, of 
SURE, Cc. | | 3 for 
SYN coPATION, or SYNCOPE,' is more particularly wen os 
the connecting the laſt note of one meaſure or bar wit — 
firſt of the following meaſure; ſo as only to make one nen 
of both. . 8 | 
A e is ſometimes alſo made in the 
3 TION; is alſo uſed when a note of one Low ends ag 
terminates on the middle of a note of the other part. 
This is otherwiſe denominated binding. . when 
SYNCOPATION is alſo uſed for driving 4 note; that 4 « half 
ſome ſhorter note at the beginning of + meaſure 8 
meaſure is followed by two, three or more Jef fch | 
before another ſhort note occurs, equal to that ee when 
ſioned the driving, to make the number even. K or 25 
an odd crotchet comes before tworor khree minim © | 
odd quayer before two, three; or more crotches 3 


7 


middle of a meaſure. 
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t down while the note is ſoundingng. 
eYNCOPE *, SITKONN, in medicine, a deep, and ſudden 


t. motion, ſenſe, or reſpiration; is ſeized with a cold 
— over the whole body, and all the parts turn pale, and 
cold, as if dead. See DELIQUIUM. 3 2 | 
* The word is formed from the Greek, cus, and uorTew, to 

cut, or ſtrike. _ r | 
There are ſeveral cauſes of fyncopes: 1% Too great an ex- 
hauſtion of ſpirits ; as after long diets, exceflive evacuations, 
violent exerciſes, long bathings, &c.—25. The irregular mo- 
tion of the ſpirits preventing their due influx into the parts 
2s ſometimes happens in fear, wrath, and other violent 

paſſions. —3*. Immoderate hemorrhages, —4*. An ill conſti- 
tution of blood ; as in cacochymias, or in perſons who have 
taken ſomething that either diſſolves or coagulates the blood. 
—5*, Secret diſeaſes, as abſceſſes, or polypus's of the heart, 


worms, Cc. 


into facopes, through the hot, thick, impure air, they 
a jy 6-2 5 are liable to them upon the ſmell of 
muſk, civet, &c. | 1 80 ; 
For fcopes, give volatile ſpirits, and aromatics, Heurnius 
recommends treacle-water, and cinnamon- water; and Et- 
muller the volatile ſalt of vipers, ſpirit of ſal ammoniac, oil 
of amber, and ſometimes bleeding. 
SYNCOPE, in grammar, denotes an eliſion, or retrenchment 
of one or more letters, or ſyllables from a word. 
As when we ſay virim for virorum; and manet alta mente re- 
poſtum, for 98 Lag EO IK ; 
SYNDESMUS®*, in anatomy, is ſometimes uſed for a liga- 
ment. See LIGAMENT, fees: 


ing together. | +: | | 
In grammar, /yndeſmus is uſed for a conjunction. See Con- 
' JUNCTION, Io 


divers countries, intruſted with the affairs of a city, or other 
community; who calls meetings, makes repreſentations and 
ſolicitations to the miniſtry, magiſtracy, &c. according to 
the exigency of the caſe. | 


the Greek, cus -, which ſignifies the ſame. 
duct of the body; makes and receives propoſals for the ad- 


cular perſons of the body, or, at leaſt, procures their correc- 


Almoſt all the companies in Paris, Sc. as the univerſity, 
companies of arts and trades, have their Hyndics; and ſo 
have moſt of the cities of Provence and Languedoc. 


particularly among ſeveral creditors of. the ſame debtor, who 
fails, or dies inſolvent. See Ab voc ATE, Sc. 

The chief magiſtrate of Geneva is alſo called ſyndic. There 
are four /yndics choſe every year; the eldeſt of whom pre- 
ſides in the council of twenty-five, which is the chief coun- 
ci] of the city, wherein all affairs are diſpatched both civil 


the office till the four years end; fo that the ſyndicate rolls 
among fixteen perſons, all choſen out of the council of 
twenty-five, ' ' | | 
SYNDROME, ETNAPOMH, the concourſe or combination 

of ſymptoms in any diſeaſe. See SYMPTOM, 
SYNECDOCHE ®, ErxngEKaAOXn, in rhetoric, a kind of 

figure, or rather trope, frequent among orators, and poets. 
See FIGURE. © 1 85 5 


gether. | 

There are three kinds of —ynecdoches : by the firſt, a part is 
taken for the whole ; as the point for < ſword ; the roof 
for the houſe ; the fails for the ſhip, &c. 
By the ſecond, the whole is uſed for a part.—By the third, 
the matter whereof the thing is made, is uſed for the thing 
itſelf; as ſteel for ſword, filver for money, &c. 
To which may be added another kind, where the ſpecies is 
uſed for the genus, or the genus for the ſpecies. —As, he 
bore the ſin of many, i. e. of all. | 
SYNECPHONESIS, or SYMPHONESIS, in grammar, a 
coalition, whereby two ſyllables are pronounced as one. See 
SYLLABLE, | | 
It is much the ſame thing as fmalepha, or ſynerefis. See 
SYNALOEPHA, SYNZRESI1S, c. yy 
SYNEDRIN, or SyNEDR10N. See SANHEDRIN, 
 SYNEMMENON mote. See the article Nor k. 

SYNNEUROSIS *, in anatomy, a kind of articulation, or 
Jointure of the bones. See ARTICULATION, 

The word is formed from the Greek, cus, with, and 

vevpov, nerve. | 

The Hnneureſis is reckoned a branch of the ſ. ymphyſis; and 


Is Os 2 bones are connected together by a ligament: as 


ted or driving notes, the hand or foot is taken up, 


* The word in the original Greek, oud ee, ſigniſies a join- | 


SYNDIC®, in government and commerce, an officer in | 


* The word is formed from the Latin, /ndicus, and that from | 
The ſyndic is appointed to anſwer and account for the con- 
vantage thereof; controuls and corrects the failings of parti- 


tion at a public meeting. — In effect, the hyndic is, at the | 
ſame time, both the agent and cenſor of the community. 


SyNDIC is alſo uſed for a perſon appointed to ſollicit ſome 
common affair, wherein he himſelf has a ſhare ; as happens 


and political: thus the other three ele& cannot all come at 


ſwooning, wherein the patient continues without any ſenſible 


In "3 numerous, crouded aſſemblies, people ſometimes fall | 


8 3 


* The word is Greek, formed of ouvex3exopar, I take to- 
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s the os fettioris,” to the os iſchium ; the patella to the tibia; 
See SYM THTSIs. 5 a org EE, 
SYNOCHA, a name given by ſome to a continual fever, 
which admits of intentions and remiſſions. See FEVER and 
ConTINUAL. —_ | UE. WO. 
SYNOCHUS, grnoxoF, denotes a continent fever, which 
proceeds without any remiffion to the end. See ConTI1- 
NENT and FEVER. N ee e 
SYNODS®, in aſtronomy, a conjunction, or concourſe of two 
or more ſtars, or planets in the ſame optical place of the 
heavens, See CONJUNCTION. 3 ; 
*The word is formed from the Greek, ue, convention, 
aſſembly; compounded of guy, with; and o-, vin, way. 
SyNoD, SyNop us, in church hiſtory, a council; or a meet- 
ing, or aſſembly of eccleſiaſtics, to conſult oh matters of 
religion. See COUNCIL, | . | 
Of theſe there are four kinds, viz. ' © 12 
General, or cecumenical, where biſhops, &c. meet from all 
nations, See OECUMENICAL. „ 
National; where thoſe of one nation only come together. 
Provincial; where they of one only province meet. And 
Dioceſan; where thoſe of but one dioceſe meet. See Con- 
VOCATION, 8 
SYNODALS, or SynoD1Rs, were pecuniary rents (com- 
monly of two ſhillings) paid to the biſhop, or archdeacon, at 
the time of their Eaſter viſitation, by every pariſh prieſt, - 
They. were thus called becauſe uſually paid in ſynods : for 
that anciently biſhops uſed to viſit and hold their dioceſan ſy- 
nods at once. For the ſame reaſon, they are ſometimes alſo 
_ denominated fynodalica, but more uſually procurations, See 
PROCURA TION, 19 0 | 
SYNODALES feſtes, an appellation anciently given to the ur- 
ban and rutal deans; from their informing againft, and at- 
teſting the diſorders of, the clergy and people in the epiſco- 
pal ſynod. See Dean. | 
When theſe ſunk in their authority, in their ſtead roſe ano- 
ther ſort of Hnodal witneſſes, who were a ſort of impanelled 
jury, conſiſting of a prieſt, and two or three laymen for 
every pariſh: though at length two for every dioceſe were 
annually choſen ; till at laſt the office came to be devolved 
on the churchwardens. See CHURCHWARDEN. ' 
Some think our queſt-men, who are aſſiſtants to the church- 
wardens, were called fideſmen, quaſi, ſynodſinen. See S1DEs- 
men, and QUEST=-men. MEE? 
SYNODALE inſtrumentum, a ſolemn oath or engagement that 
theſe ſynodical witneſſes took; as our churchwardens now 
are ſworn to make juſt preſentments —— 
SY NODICAL, ErNO4AIKOF, ſomething belonging to a ſy- 
nod. See SYNoD., _ EI | | 
SYNODICAL epi/tles, are circular letters wrote by ſynods to the 
abſent prelates and churches ; or even thoſe general ones di- 
rected to all the faithful, to inform them of what had paſſed 
in the ſynod. 
In the collection of councils are abundance of theſe fynadical 
epiſtles. See COUNCIL. 55 


the moon, departing from the ſun at a ſynod or conjunction, 
returns to him again. See Moon. 

Kepler found the quantity of the mean fynodical month, 
ponas Wor: days, twelve hours, forty-four minutes, three 
ſeconds, eleven thirds. See MonTH. 10 

This period is alſo called a lanatim; in regard, in the courſe 


LUNATION. 
SVYVNO DIES. See the article Sy NOD ALS. | 
SYN OD's-men, teſtes ſynodales. See Sy NOD AL Es, and 8S1DES= 


men. 

SYNOECIA, ErNOIKLA, in antiquity, a feaſt celebrated at 
Athens, in memory of Theſeus's having united all the petty 
communities of Attica, into one fingle commonwealth ; the 
e * was Athens; where all the aſſemblies were ta 

eld. 
The feaſt was dedicated to Minerva; and, according to 
the ſcholiaſt of Thucydides, was held in the month Meta- 
gitnion. 

SYNONYMOUS, SynonymMus, is applied to a word or 
term that has the ſame import, or ſignification with another. 
See SYNONYMY, = 
Some ſevere critics condemn all uſe of /ynomymous terms in the 

| ſame period; but this is to condemn all antiquity: fo far is 
the uſe thereof from being vicious, that it is frequently ne- 
ceſlary; as ſynonyma's contribute both to the force and 
clearneſs of the.expreflion, If the firſt word ſketch out the 
reſemblance of the thing it repreſents, the ſynonym that fol- 

lows, is, as it were, a ſecond touch of the pencil, and finiſhes 
the image. 
Indeed they muſt be uſed with a deal of diſcretion and œco- 
nomy. The ſtile muſt be raiſed and brightened, not ſtuffed 
or loaded with fynonymous terms. They muſt be uſed as or- 
naments, and to render the expreſſion the more forcible, 
without making a ſhew of the riches thereof, or heaping ſy- 
nonyma's on ſynonyma's. 
wh 2 ſynonymous words be laudable; Hnommcus phraſes 
11 


are 


SYNODICAL month, is the period or interval of time, wherein 


hereof, the moon puts on all her phaſes or appearances. See 


- —— —— — et © 
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are inexcuſable: the reaſon is, that two Hnaymuus phraſes 
keep the mind at reſt, and let it flag, and languiſh. 


SYNONYMY , SyNoONYMIA, in rhetoric, a figure where- | 
by ſynonyms, or L terms, that is, various words 
ification, are made uſe of, to amplify the | 


of the ſame ſign 
diſcourſe. See SYNONYMOuUs and AMPLIFICATION. 
The word is formed from the Greek, cu, with, and owe; 


name. | 
Such is that paſſage in Cicero, abit, evaſet, igit, erupit, 
he went off, he eſcaped, he run away, &c. SYNONY- 
Mous. 


SYNOVIA, or Stow iA, in medicine, a term uſed by Pa- 
., Tacelſus and his ſchool, for the nutritious juice proper and | 


peculiar to each part. See NUTRITION. | 
Thus they talk of the /ynovia of the joints, of the brain, &c. 


Others uſe Hjnovia for the gout, and other diſeaſes in the | 


Joints, ariſing from a vice in the nutritious juice. 

Others reſtrain it to the oozing out of the nutritious juice 
through a wounded part; eſpecially a joint. 

Van Helmont defines ſynovia, a kind of tranſparent muci- 


lage, like ſeed, ſuch as iſſues from the legs of a calf upon | 


cutting off the feet. 


SYNTAGMA, ErTNTATMa, the diſpoſing, or placing of | 


things in an orderly manner. See CoMPOSITION, 


SYNTAX, ETNTAEIE, in grammar, the conſtruction or 
connexion of the words of a language into ſentences, or | 


phraſes. See Wok p, SENTENCE, PHRASE, Oc. 

F. Buffier more accurately defines Hyntax, the manner of 
conſtructing one word with another, with regard to the dif- 
ferent terminations thereof, preſcribed by the rules of gram- 

mar. See CONSTRUCTION. ; 
Some authors, as M. Vaugelas, Cc. confound /yntax with 
Kyle; but there is a real difference. See STYLE. 


The office of Hyntax, is to conſider the natural ſuitableneſs of 


words with reſpe& to one another; in order to make them 
agree in gender, number, perſon, mood, &c. See Cox cok. 
To offend in any of theſe points, is called to offend againſt 


ſyntax: and ſuch kind of offence, when grols, is called a | 
| foleciſm; and when more ſlight, a barbariſm. See SOLE- | 


CISM and BARBARISM, 
The ſeveral parts of ſpeech, are, with regard to language, 
what materials are with regard to a building. How well 
prepared ſoever they may be, they will never make a houſe, 
_ unleſs they be placed conformably to the rules of archi- 
tecture. It is properly the ſyntax that gives the form to 
language; and it is that on which turns the moſt eſſential 
part of grammar. See GRAMMAR, LANGUAGE, Oc. 
There are two kinds of fyntax ; the one of cencerd, wherein 
the words are to agree in gender, number, caſe, and perſon. 
See CONCORD. | 
The other, of regimen or government, wherein one word go- 


verns another, and occaſions ſome variation therein. dee | 


REGIMEN. - 
The firft, generally ſpeaking, is the ſame in all languages, 
as being the natural ſeries of what is uſed almoſt * 
where, the better to diſtinguiſh diſcourſe. Thus, the diſ- 
tinction of two numbers, ſingular and plural, has rendered 
it neceſſary to make the adjective agree with the ſubſtantive 
in number; that is, to make the one ſingular or plural, 
when the other is ſo: for, as the ſubſtantive is the ſubject 
confuſedly, though directly, marked by the adjeCtive ; if the 
ſubſtantive expreſs ſeveral, there muſt be ſeveral ſubjects ex- 


preſſed in that form by the adjective ; and by conſequence it 


ought to be in the plural: as homunes docti, learned men: 
but there being no variety of termination in the adjective in 
Engliſh to diſtinguiſh the number, it is only implied. See 
NUMBER. 
The diſtinction of maſculine and feminine gender, obliges 
the languages which have diſtint terminations, to have a 
concordance or agreement between the ſubſtantive and ad- 
jective, in gender as well as number: and for the ſame rea- 
ſon, the verbs are to agree with the nouns and pronouns in 
number and perſon. If at any time we meet with any thing 
that ſeems to contradict theſe rules, it is by a figure of 
ſpeech, i. e. by having ſome word underſtood, or by conſi- 
dering the thoughts rather than the words themſelves. See 
GENDER. 
The Hutax of government, on the contrary, is generally ar- 
bitrary; and, on that account, differs in moſt languages. 
One language, for inſtance, forms their regimen by caſes; 
as the Latin and Greek: others uſe particles in lieu thereof; 
as the Engliſh, French, Italian, Spaniſh, &c. See Case 
and PARTICLE. | 
One or two general rules, however, may be here noted, 
which obtain in all languages. 1*. That there is no no- 
minative caſe, but has a relation to ſome verb, either ex- 
preſſed or 'underſtood ; ſince we do not only ſpeak to ex- 
preſs what we perceive, but to expreſs what we think of 
what we perceive, which is done by the verb. See Nomi1- 
NATIVE. 

2. That there is no verb but has its nominative caſe either 
expreſſed or underſtood ; for the office of the verb being to 
affirm, there muſt be ſomething to affirm of; which is the 
ſubject or nominative Caſe of the verb; except before an in- 
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I know Peter to be learned. See Vzrsn, - Mach 
*. That there is no adjeQtive but has a relation f . 
tive; in regard the adjective marks conf, me ſub. 
Rantive, which is the ſubject of the form or. ol the ſub. 
ly marked by the adjective. See Ap ere "7 diting. 
4%. That there never comes an genitive cafe 
governed by ſome other noun. See Genrrry but what is 
Se. The government of verbs is frequently tak bo 7 
. ous ſorts of references, included in the caſes rom vari. 
the caprice of cuſtom or uſage ; which yet does -ding'tg 


the ſpecific relation of each caſe, but 8 
has made choice of this or that Til Ia 
Ins ſa 


* 


juvare aliquem & opitulari alicui; the Fr | 
- No our gue cb woog the Sa 7 np 
r of verbs govern indiffere . ne- 
tive 3 2 at'y a dative and an accuſa- 

SVYVNTEXIS, SYNTEFISE, in medicin 5 
colliquation of the ſolids of the body ; a 2 or 
happens in atrophies, inflammations of the bo Oy 
quative fevers, &c. wherein a fatty uliginous matter b colli- 
ed with the excrements by ſtool. See OLLIOU * 
N ION, &c, QUATION, 
SYNTHESIS®*, ErNoe1E, compoſition, or ; 
\ ſeveral things together: as in lg a pe of 
of ſeveral ſimple ingredients, &c, See Com POSIT] cine 
The word is formed from the Greek, aui, with, and beg : . 
| ln «6 Ptto, 


3 in logie, denotes a branch of method, oppoſite 


J 
. 
1 * 
, 
| 


to analyſis. See METHoD, _ 

In the ſynthefis, or ſynthetic method, we purſue the truth b 
reaſons drawn from principles before eſtabliſhed, or aſſumed. 
and propoſitions formerly proved ; thus proceeding þ . , 

Pp 2 chain, till we come to the concluſion. 1 

uch is the method in Euclid's Elements, and moſt demon 
ſtrations of the ancient mathematicians, which proceed from 
definitions and axioms, to prove propoſitions, Cr. and from 
_ er proved, to prove others. 
is method we alſo call compoſition, in oppoſition to | 
or reſolution. See CoM ef. vor es * 

SYNTHESIS, in grammar, See SVL L EPSIò. | 

| SYNTHESIS, in chirurgery, an operation, whereby divided 

rts are re- united; as in wounds, fractures, &. 

SYNTHETIC method. See SyNTHEs1s and ME x hop. 

SYNUSIASTS*, SyvNVSsAST , ETNOTSIETAI, a ſet 
of heretics, who maintained, that there was but one nature, 
and one ſingle ſubſtance in Jeſus Chriſt, 

| The word is formed from the Greek, cu, with, and veg, 

| ſubſtance. 

The Synuftafis denied, that the word aſſumed a body in the 

| womb of the virgin; but held, that a part of the divine 
| word being detached from the reft, was there changed into 

fleſh and blood. —Thus they taught, that Jeſus Chriſt was 
conſubſtantial to the Father, not only as to his divinity, but 
| even as to his humanity and very body, | | 
SYPHILIS, is a term uſed by ſome writers for the lues ve- 
nerea, See VENEREAL. | 

Some derive it from cu, cum, with, and Qiaz, aur, or a- 
micitia, love, or friendſhip ; becauſe it proceeds from the in- 
fectious intercourſe of lovers in coition. Others will have it 
come from the name of a ſhepherd fo called, who was re- 
markably afflited with this diſeaſe. —However, divers au- 
thors of note uſe the term; particularly Fracaſtorius, a fa- 
mous Italian phyſician, who uſes it for the title of a fine po- 

em, which he wrote upon that diſtemper. 

SYPHON, or SiPHoN. See the article SIPHON, 

SYRENS, SIRENEsS, in antiquity. See SIREN. 

SYRIAC bibles, See the article BIBLE. 

SYRIAN year. See the article YEAR. 

SYRINGE *, an inſtrument ſerving to imbibe, or fuck up 
a quantity of any fluid, and to ſquirt or expel the ſame with 
violence. See SUCTION, &c, ; 

* The word is formed from the Greek, ovay5, or Latin, / 

rinx, pipe. Tal 

The ſyringe is made of a hollow cylinder, as A BCD(7%. 
Huroſtatics, fig. 26.) furniſhed with a little tube at 2 
EF. In this cylinder, is an embolus, K, made, or wy 
covered with leather, or other matter that cafily imb! 
moiſture z and ſo filling the cavity of the cylinder, 2 that no 
air or water may paſs between the one and the other. 4 
If, then, the little end of the tube F be put in a wn : 
the embolus drawn out ; the water will aſcend into t 
vity left by the embolus: and upon thruſting back the em 
lus, it will be violently expelled again through the led 
EF: and ftill, the greater impetus will the water be 7 8 
withal, and to the greater diſtance, as the embolus 15 
down with the greater force, or the greater veloci Aae 
This aſcent of the water, the ancients, who ſuppo 9 
num, attributed to nature's abhorrence of a er- ble, 
the moderns, more reaſonably, as well as more = Fu = 
attribute it to the preſſure of the atmoſphere on 
of the fluid, See AIR and Vacuum, zn the carity 
For, by drawing up the embolus, the air _ 288 
of the cylinder muſt be exceedingly rarified; ſo = the ſur- 
no longer a counter · balagce to the air incumbent 007%, 


Je- 
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face of the fluid 7 that prevails, and forces the water through 
the little tube, up into the body of the ſyringe. | 
In effect, a ſyringe is only a ſingle pump, and the water aſ- 
cends in it on the fame principle, as in the common ſucking 
mp; whence it follows, that water will not be raiſed in 


1 fringe to a height exceeding thirty-one feet. See Pu MP | 


SUCTION. 9 1 
rar are of conſiderable uſe in medicine and chirurgery. 


them clyſters are adminiſtred : injections of medicinal 
* Ee. made into wounds, &c. They alſo ſerve to 
inject coloured liquors, melted wax, &c. into the dried veſ- 
ſels of the parts of animals, to ſhew the diſpoſition, texture, 
ramifications, &c. thereof, See INJECTION, 

SYROP®, SYRUPUs, or SIRUPUS, in pharmacy, an agree- 
able liquor, or compoſition of a moderately thick conſiſ- 
tence, made of juices, tinctures, or waters of fruits, low- 
ers, or herbs boiled up, and ſweetned with ſugar, or honey; 
and taken either for health or pleaſure. 

* Menage derives the word from the Arabic, el/chorzb, potion, 
formed from the root ſcherebe, to drink. — Others derive it 
from the Greek, cup, I draw, and or, juice. Eſthius, 
from cvpia or, in regard theſe kind of liquors were much in 
uſe among the Syrians, a very delicate people. According to 
d'Herbelot, the words firop, and Herbet or forbet, come both 
from the Arabic, ſcharab, which ſignifies any kind of drink 
in the general. 

There are various kinds of fyrops, denominated from the va- 
rious fruits, &c. they are extracted from; as ſyrop of violets, 
of elder, of wormwood, of poppies, &c. emetic fyrops, lien- 
teric, and antinephritic /yrops, &c. chologogue, phlegma- 
gogue ſyrops, &c. ; 5 

SyROP of Sapor, is an ancient medicament, the baſe whereof 
is apples, with juices of bugloſs, aniſe, ſaffron, &c. thus 
called from Sapor king of Perſia, who overcame the emperor 
Valerian, ſuppoſed to be the inventer thereof, 

SYROP of ſugar. See the article SUGAR. 

SYSSARCOSISE®, in anatomy, a particular ſpecies of the 
kind of articulation called ſymphy/zs. See SYMPHYS1s., 

*The word is Greek, compounded of guy, with, and gagt, 
fleſh. 

The /yſſarcefis is a natural union of two bones, by means of 
fleſh or muſcles : ſuch is that of the os hyoides, and omo- 
lata. 

SYSTEM *, SYSTEMA, in the general, denotes an aſſem- 
blage, or chain of principles, and concluſions: or the whole 
of any doctrine, the ſeveral parts whereof are bound toge- 
ther, and follow or depend on each other. | 

The word is formed from the Greek, ovgqua, compoſition, 
compages. 

In this ſenſe, we ſay, a /y/em of philoſophy ; a em of 
motion; a 2575 of fevers, Fc. — Divines have framed a- 
bundance of /y/tems of grace: the tems of intermediate 
ſcience, and predetermination, are invented to explain that 
of grace. See GRACE, c. 


Among phyſicians, ſome follow the tem of alkali and a- 


cid; others that of the four qualities, &c,—Dr. Wood- 
ward accounts for moſt things on his fz/tem of the bile, See 
HyPeoTHEs1s, ACID, ALCAL1, BILE, &c. 
Des Cartes's em is held deſtructive to religion. See Ca R- 
TESIANISM, CAUsE, OCCASIONAL, &c.—Gaſfſendus re- 
newed the ancient //7cm of atoms; which was that of De- 
mocritus, followed by Epicurus, Lucretius, &c. See Cok- 
PUSCULAR, ATOMIC, &c.—Sir Iſaac Newton's doctrine 
of colours, M. Leibnitz's protagæa, and ſome diſcourſes of 
M. Juſſieu, in the academy of ſciences, to ſhew that there 
are bodies whoſe parts are not to be deſtroyed by any natural 
agents; are very favourable to the em of Gaſſendi. See 
AToM, PARTICLE, HARD N ESS, MATTER, Ec. 
Experiments and obſervations are the materials of /y/ems : 
an infinity are required to build one. See EXPERIMENT 
and EXPERIMENTAL. 

SYSTEM, in aſtronomy, denotes an hypotheſis or ſuppoſition 


of a certain order, and arrangement of the ſeveral parts of 


the univerſe ; whereby aſtronomers explain all the phæno- 
mena or appearances of the heavenly bodies, their motions, 


changes, &c, See ASTRONOMY, COELESTIAL, STAR, | 


PLANET, &c, 

This is more peculiarly called the {y/tem of the world, and 
ſometimes the ſolar Hiflem. See WORLD, SOLAR, Ec. 
Stem and hypotheſis have much the ſame ſignification; un- 


lefs, perhaps, hypotheſis be a more particular em; and 


ſyſtem a more general hypotheſis. See Hy poTHEs1s. 

Some late authors, indeed, furniſh a freſher diſtinction: an 

hypotheſis, ſay they, is a mere ſuppoſition, or fiction; found- 

ed rather on imagination, than reaſon : a 2 is only built 

on the firmeſt ground, and raiſed by the ſevereſt rules: it is 

founded on aſtronomical obſervations, and phyſical cauſes, 

and confirmed by geometrical demonſtrations. 

The moſt celebrated ſyſtems of the world, are the Ptolemaitc; 

and the Copernican; to which may be added, the Tychonic : 
F the economy of each whereof, is as follows. 

telemaic SYSTEM places the earth at reſt, in the centre of 

the univerſe ; and makes the heavens revolye round the ſame 

krom eaſt to weſt, and carry all the heavenly bodies, ſtars 

2 


SYS 


and planets, along with them. See PTOLEMATC: 43 


For the _— di = Sc. of the ſeveral bodies in 

em, ſee Tab. Aſtron. fig. 43. FN ng e 
12 principal aſſerters of this item are Ariſtotle, Hippar- 
chus, Ptolemy, and many of the old philoſophers, followed 
by the whole world, for a great number of ages; and ſtill 
adhered to in divers univerſities, and other places, where 
free philoſophizing is excluded: but the late improvements 
have put it out of all countenance; and we do not even 
want demonſtration againſt it. See EARTH, Oc. | 


Copernican SYSTEM places the ſun at reſt, nearly in the centre 


of the item; excepting ior a vertiginous motion about his 


own axis. See SUN. : 
Around him move, from weſt to eaſt, in ſeveral orbits, firſt 


Mercur , then Venus, the Earth, Mars, Jupiter, and Sa- 


turn, PLANET, 
About the earth, in a pecular orbit, moves the moon; ac- 


- companying the earth, in its whole progreſs, round the ſun. 


See Moo. 

And after the fame manner do four ſatellites move round Ju- 
piter ; and five round Saturn. See SATELLITES. 
A-thwart the planetary ſpace do the comets move round the 


ſun; only in very excentric orbits, probably parabola's, in 


one of whoſe foci is the ſun. See CoMErT. 


At an immenſe diſtance beyond the planetary and cometary | 
ſpaces, are the fixed ftars, which have all a proper motion 


from weſt to eaſt. See STAR. 


The ſelar, or planetary SYSTEM, is uſually confined to nar- 


rower bounds : the ſtars, by their immenſe diſtance, and the 
little relation they appear to bear to us, being reputed no 
part thereof. It is highly probable, that each ftar, is, itſelf, a 
ſun; and the centre of a particular em, ſurrounded with 


a a company of planets, &c. which, in different periods, and 


at different diſtances, perform their courſes round their re- 
ſpective ſuns; and are enlightened, warmed, and cheriſhed 
thereby : hence we have a very magnificent idea of the 
world, and the immenſity thereof: hence alſo ariſes a kind 
of ſy/tem of ſyſtems, See UNIVERSE and PLANETARY. 
The planetary tem, here deſcribed, is the moſt ancient in 
the world. It was the firſt that we know of, introduced 
into Greece and Italy by Pythagoras; whence, for many 
ages, it was called the Pythagorean ſy/tem. It was followed 


by Philolaus, Plato, Archimedes, Sc. but loſt under the 


reign of the peripatetic philoſophy ; till happily retrieved 
above two hundred years ago by Nic. rnicus ; whence 
its new appellation of Copernican ſy/tem.—For the œconomy 
of this /y/fem, ſee the ſcheme thereof, Tab. Aſtron. fig. 44. 
See alſo COPERNICAN. | 


Tychonic SYSTEM, in moſt reſpects, coincides with the Coper- 


nican ; except in this, that, ſuppoſing the earth to be fixed, 


its orbit is omitted, and in lieu thereof, the ſun's orbit is 


drawn round the earth, and made to interſe& the orbit of 
Mars; that Mars may be nearer the earth than the ſun.— 
But as there is not any reaſon, or foundation in nature, for 
ſuch a manifeſt ſhift ; and as the author was only led thereto 
from a ſuperſtitious perſuaſion, that to ſuppoſe the ſun at reſt, 
and the earth to move, is contrary to ſcripture ; the true 
en is not much prejudiced hereby. See EARTH. For 
the order and œconomy of the Tychonic ſyſtem, ſee the 
ſcheme in Tab. Aſtron. fig. 45. See alſo TYCHonic, 


SYSTEM, in poetry, denotes a certain hypotheſis, or ſcheme 


of religion, from which the poet is never to recede.— E. gr. 


Having made his choice either in the heathen mythology, or 


in chriſtianity, he muſt keep the two apart; and never mix 
ſuch different ideas in the ſaid poem. See InvocarTron, 
Musks, &c, | 

Thus, after invoking Apollo and the Muſes, he muſt bid 
adieu to the language of chriſtianity, and not confound the 
two Syſtems. —T he fabulous ſtile, indeed, is the richer and 
more figurative; but a pagan god makes but a miſerable 
figure in a chriſtian poem. —The /y/tem of poetry, Bouhours 
obſerves, is itſelf wholly fabulous and pagan. 


SYSTEM, in muſic, denotes a compound interval; or an in- 


terval compoſed, or conceived to be compoſed of ſeveral 
leſſer.—Such as is the ofave, &c. See INTERVAL. 

The word is borrowed from the ancients ; who call a ſimple 
interval, dia/tem, and a compound one /y/tem. See DiasTEM. 
As there is not any interval in the nature of things; fo we 
can conceive any given interval, as compoſed of, or equal to, 
the ſum of ſeveral others. This diviſion of intervals, there- 
fore, only relates to practice; ſo that a /5/tem is properly an 
interval which is actually divided in practice, and where, 
along with the extremes, we conceive always ſome interme- 
diate terms. | 

The nature of a /5/tem will appear plain, by conceiving it as 
an interval whoſe terms are in practice, * either in im- 


mediate ſucceſſion; or the ſound is made to riſe and fall, 


from the one to the other, by touching ſome intermediate 


degrees: ſo that the whole is a /y/em or compoſition of all 


the intervals between one extreme and the other. 

Sy/tems of the ſame magnitude, and conſequently of the ſame 
degree of concord and diſcord, may yet differ in reſpect of 
their compoſition ; as containing and being actually divided 


into more, or fewer intervals; and when they are equal in 


1 
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that reſpect, the parts may differ in magnitude. Laſtly, | 


when they conſiſt of the ſame parts, or leſſer intervals, they 
may differ as to the order and diſpoſition thereof between 
the two extremes, | | 
There are ſeveral diſtinctions of ſiſtems; the moſt remarkable 
is, into concinnous and imeoncinnous 
Concinnous SYSTEMS, are thoſe conſiſting of ſuch parts as are 
fit for muſic ; and thoſe parts placed in ſuch an order between 
the extremes, as that the ſucceſſion of ſounds, from one ex- 
treme to the other, may have a good effect. See CoNCIN- 
Nous. | | 
Tuconcinmus SYSTEMS, are thoſe, where the ſimple intervals 
are inconcinnous, or ill diſpoſed betwixt the extremes. 
- Syflems, again, are either particular or univerſal, ; | 
Univerſal SYSTEM, is that which contains all the particular 
ſy/tems belonging to muſic; and makes what the ancients 
call the diagramma, and we the ſcale of muſic. See D1a- 
. GRAMMA, SCALE, GAMMuT, Sc. 3 
The ancients alſo diſtinguiſh /y/ems into perfect and imperfer?. 
he diſdiapaſon, or double octave, was reckoned the per- 
fect /y/em, becauſe withing its extremes are contained exam- 


| ples of all the ſimple and original concords, and in all the | 


variety of order wherein their concinnous part ought to be 
taken; which variety conſtitutes what they call the /peczes, 
or figures of conſonances. See DISDIAPASON,—AIll the /5/- 
tems, leſs than the diſdiapaſon, were reckoned imperfect. 
The double octave was alſo called /y/tema maximum, and im- 
 mutatum; becauſe they took it to be the greateſt extent or 
difference of time that we could go. in making melody ; 
though ſome added a fifth to it, for the greateſt /y/fem: but 
the diapaſon, or ſimple oftave, was reckoned the moſt per- 
fe, with reſpect to the agreement of its extremes; ſo that 
how many octaves ſoever were put into the greateſt tem, 
they were all to be conſtituted or ſub-divided the ſame way 
as the firſt: ſo that when we know how the octave is di- 
. vided, we know the nature of the diagramma or ſcale : 
the varieties whereof, conſtituted the genera melodiæ, which 
were ſub-divided into ſpecies. See GENus and SPECIES. 
SYSTOLE, EYETOAH, in medicine, the contraction of the 
heart of an animal; whereby the blood is driven out of its 
ventricles into the arteries. See HEART, BLoopD, AR- 
TERY, Oc. | 
The /y/tole of the heart is well accounted for 1 Lower, 
who ſhews, that the heart is a true muſcle, the fibres whereof 
are acted on like thoſe of other muſcles, by means of cer- 
tain branches of the eighth pair of nerves inſerted into it, 
which bring the animal ſpirits from the brain hither. By a 
flux of theſe ſpirits, the muſcular fibres of the heart are in- 
| Mated, and thus ſhortened ; the length of the heart diminiſhed, 
its breadth or thickneſs increaſed, the capacity of the ventri- 
cles cloſed, the tendinous mouths of the arteries dilated, thoſe 
of the veins ſhut up by means of their valves, and the con- 
tained juice forcibly expreſſed into the orifices of the arteries, 
See MusSCLE. | 
And this we call ov52ay, or contraction of the heart; the op- 
polite ſtate to which is called the dra/tole, or dilatation of the 
heart. See DIASTOLE and PULSE. | 
Dr. Drake adds to Dr. Lower's account, that the intercoſtal 
muſcles and diaphragm, contribute to the /y/tole, by opening 
the blood a paſlage from the right ventricle of the heart to 
the left through the lungs, to which it could not otherwiſe | 


| 


that ventricle muſt neceſſarily have m 


SYXHINDEMEN, or StxtixnDenty 


_ valued according to their claſs : that if any injury and were 
_ dred ſhillings; the mid 


SYZYGY*®, SyzYGta, in aſtronomy, a term 


* quadratures, the gravity of the moon towards the earth is 


and its motion in its orbit accelerated. See Gravity. 


When the moon is in the Hyzygies, the nodes move in ante- 


paſs : by which means, the oppoſition the blood contained in 


812 


: ade to: j ; 
is taken off, See CONTRACTION. sn conftrigion, 


Lower and Drake make the //tole the n - | 
of the heart, and the Gael . alen due fe 
one: Boer 


on the contrary, makes the /5//ole the vi Ve, 
ſtole the natural ſtate, Mul the Nokent, and the dia. 


. . 


Saxon, literally ſignifying; ſix-hundred- 7 term purel 
fx-hundred ſhillings . men, or men worth 
n the time of our anceſtors, all men were ranbeg: 
claſſes; the Iawe/?, the middle, and the hah into three 


bo 


ſatisfaction might be made to the value 

it was done Fa See HiNDEN1, "DIO 

The weft were called 2 5. 4. valued at 1 
gs; th le, firbindemen, 5. d, valued 85 5 

hundred ſhillings; and the highe/?, rwelveindemey, ; 

lued at twelve hundred ſhillings. See TIE! by e. Va- 

TWELVEHINDI. | DI and 


wer 2 done, 
of the man 


for the conjunction and oppoſition of a planet wh = 


See CONJUNCTION and OPposITION, 
* The word is formed from the Greek 
perly ſignifies conjunctio. 
On the phænomena and circumſtances of the ſpaggies, 2 
part of the lunar theory depends. See Moog, * * Beet 
For, 19. It is ſhewn in the phyſical aſtronomy, that th 
force which diminiſhes the gravity of the moon in the ; 
gies, is double that which increaſes it in the quadratures A 
that in the /yzygzes; the gravity of the moon from the 2 : 
tion of the ſun is diminiſhed by a part, which is to ri 
whole gravity as 1 to 89,36; for in the quadratures, the ad. 
dition of gravity is to the whole gravity as x to 178,73. dee 
QyADRATURE. | ; 
2.9, In the ſyzygies, the diſturbing force is directly as the dil. 
tance of the moon from the earth, and inverſely as the cube 
of the diſtance of the earth from the ſun, And at the h- 
zygies, the gravity of the moon towards the earth receding 
from its centre, is more diminiſhed, than according to the 
inverſe ratio of the ſquare of the diſtance from that centre, 
Hence, in the motion of the moon from the ſjzyzies to the 


Y ovtuyia, Which pro- 


continually increaſed, and the moon is continually retarded 
in its motion; and in the motion from the quadratures to 
the /yzygies, the moon's gravity is continually diminiſhed, 


39. Further, in the /yzygies the moon's orbit or circle round 
the earth is more convex than in the quadratures; for which 
reaſon the moon is leſs diſtant from the earth at the former 
than the latter. When the moon is in the Hyzygies, her ap- 
ſides go backwards, or are retrograde. See ORBIT, Az- 
SIs, and RETROGRADATION. 


cedentia faſteſt ; then ſlower and ſlower, till they become at 
reft when the moon is in the quadratures. See NopE, 
Laſtly, when the nodes are come to the /yzygies, the incli- 
nation of the plane of the orbit is leaft of all. See INcL1- 
NATION. | | 
Add, that theſe ſeveral irregularities are not equal in each 
ſy2ygy, but all ſomewhat greater in the conjunction than the 
oppoſition. See PLANET, Moon, &c. ; 
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| wrote at bottom that they approved the contents; for ſigna- 


The T, in ſound, bears a near reſemblance to the D, | tures were not then in uſe. See SIGNATURE, 


A conſonant, and the nineteenth letter in the alpha · wrote it fair: after which the parties ſubſcribed it, i. e. they 
bet. See LETTER, and CONSONANT. - 


| ; baletur, propter 
for which reaſon they are often put for each other; * Ouonianm Tabellionum ufus in regno Augliæ non ur, a 
and Quintilian even rallies thoſe who made any ſcruple of wri- | qued magis ad figilla authentica credi of neceſſe, ut eorum copia 


ting the one indifferently for the other: as, at for ad, ſet for | facilius habeatur, ſtatuimus ut 22 


ſed, haut for haud, &c. See D. 


The T is one of the five conſonants which the abbot de Dan- TABERNACLE,* TaBERNACULUM, among the Jews, 


piſcopi, & epiſcopi, ſed eorum officiales. See SEAL. 


« 


Joy calls Palatal, and which are D-T, G-A, and N. the four the * wherein the ark of the covenant was lodged; both 


rt whereof have the ſame relation to each other, as the la- | whi 


e they were in tents, during their journey from Egypt ; 


hials B-P and VF have. D, for inſtance, having the ſame | and when fixed in Jeruſalem, and the ark kept in the temple. 


relation to 7, that B has to P, or / to F. 


See ARK. 


The T, the ſame author obſerves, is a letter of a ſtrong ſound ; The word is formed from the Latin Tabernaculum, a tent. 
o that a feeble one cannot be heard before it: hence, to form | Philo deſcribes the Jewiſh Tabernacle thus: it was a fabric 
the ſupine of rego, the T of tum changes the g, and ſtrengthens | compoſed of 48 cedar boards, lined with maſhve gold ; under 


it to the ſound of a c; ſo that we ſay refum; as in the pre- 
terperfect tenſe rexi, which we pronounce reſſi. 


each whereof was a ſilver ſtand, or foot, and at the top a ca- 
pital of gold : it was encompaſled with ten pieces of rich tape- 


T among the ancients was uſed as a numeral letter, ſignifying {try, of different colours, purple, ſcarlet, hyacinth, &c.— 


160 ; according to the Verſe, 3 
guogue centenos & ſexaginta tenebit. 
When a daſh was added a- top, thus, 7, it ſignified 160 thouſand. 


The length of the Tabernacle was 30 Cubits ; its breadth 10, 
oſephus ſays 12. 0 ” . 
he ark was placed in a ſecret oratory, in the middle of this 


When the tribunes approved of the decrees of the ſenate, they | Tabernacle ; and was gilt both within fide and without: the 


teſtified their conſent by ſubſcribing a 7. 


top whereof, being a kind of lid, was called propitiatory, be- 


T, in muſic, is ſometimes uſed to mark the tenor part or | cauſe it appeaſed the wrath of God. See PROPITIATORY. 


pitch, See TENOR, 


T is alſo a mark, or brand, which by ſtatute 4 Hen. VII. 


every perſon convicted of any felony, fave murder, and ad- 
mitted to the benefit of the clergy, ſhall be marked withal, 
on the brawn of the left thumb. See CLERGY. | 

T, or Tau, in heraldry, is a kind of croſs potent, or trun- 
cated ; found in all the armories of the commanders of the 
order of St. Antony, See CRoss. 
The azure 7, or Tau, is ſeen in arms above 400 years old: 
its origin, according to ſome authors, is taken from the Apo- 
calypſe; where the ſame is a mark that the angel impreſſes on 
the foreheads of the elect. Others take it to repreſent a crutch; 
a ſymbol proper enough for this order, which was ſworn to 


helpitality. But the truth, F. Meneſtrier obſerves, is, that 


it is the top of a Greek crozier. 


The biſhops and abbots of the Greek church wear it Rill ; | 


and if it be found on the habit of St. Antony, it is only to 
\-ew that he was an abbot. 

TABACCO. See the article Tog Acco. 

T ABBY, in commerce, a kind of coarſe taffety, watered. 

It is manufactured like the common taffety, excepting that 
it is ſtronger and ticker both in the woof and warp. See 
TaAFFETY. 

The watering is given it by means of a calender, the rolls 
whereof are of iron or copper, variouſly engraven, which bear- 
ing unequally on the tuff render the ſurface thereof unequal, 
fo as to reflect the rays of light differently. See CALEN DER. 

TABBVIN G, the paſling a ſtuff under the calender, to make 

a repreſentation of waves thereon, as on a tabby. See Ca- 
LENDER, and TaBsy, 
It is uſual to 7ably mohairs, ribbands, &c. — Tabbying is per- 
formed without the addition of any water or dye; and fur- 
niſhes the modern philoſophers with a ſtrong proof, that co- 
lours are only appearances. See Col ou. 

TABELLA, or TapLET, TaBULATUM, in pharmacy, a 
ſolid kind of electuary, or confection, made of dry ingredi- 
ents, uſually with ſugar, and formed into little flat morſules, 
or ſquares; more uſually called Lozenges, and ſometimes Mor- 
fil Treches, &c. See LOZENGE, MoksELLUs, TROCHE, 

Powders, fruits, ſalts, &c. are diſſolved in ſugar, and made 

into Tabulz ; as thoſe of the juice of liquorice for colds, Qc. 
Sce CONSERVE, e. 
We have cerdial, ſtzmachic, aperitive, and hepatic Tablets. 
Jcllies and broths are ſometimes reduced into Tablets, to be 
carried in the pocket. | 
Tabelle Manus Chriſti, are made of ſugar of roſes pearled. 
Tabellæ Magnanimitatis, are thoſe taken by feeble old men, 
when matched with young wives, to aſſiſt and bear them out 
in the affair of generation. 

TABELLIO,TazuLakivs, in the Roman law, a Scrivener; 
a kind of officer often confounded with notary, notarius, Yet 
did the two differ in this; that the notaries only drew up, 
and kept the minutes of acts and inſtruments on paper, and in 
notes, or ſhort-hand ; Whereas the Tabelliones delivered them 
engroſied fair on parchment, in full executory form.—The ſame 
alſo put the ſeals to contracts, and rendered them authentic. 

he domeſtic clerks of theſe Tabelliones, who, at firſt, wrote 
uncer them, in proceſs of time came to be called notaries. 
dee NOTARY. 

acer obſerves, that the Talelliones at Rome were public 

aves, appointed for the N Ba contracts made between 


INE perſons.— According to Loyſeau, a contract wrote by 
0 


1 ary was not perfect or obligatory, till the Tabellio had 


The Tabernacle was encompaſſed with ſeveral veils, or cur- 
tains, ſtretched over it, with hooks, and buckles of gold. 
Feaſt of TABERNACLES, See SCENOPEGIA. a 
TABERNACLE is alſo uſed of late for a ſort of r 
church, or chapel, contrived to ſerve the immediate purpoſe 
of the pariſhioners, &c. while their proper church is repair- 
ing, rebuilding, or the like. | 
TABES, in medicine, a general name for conſumptions of all 
kinds. See ConsUmPT1oN, PHTHIsIs, ATROPHY, MA- 
RASMUS, &c, | | 
Tapes Dorſalis, is a kind, or rather a degree, of conſumption, 
. proceeding ſometimes from an exceſſive application to venery. 
The patient has neither a fever, nor loſs of appetite ; but a 
ſenſation, as if there were a number of piſmires running from 
the head down the ſpinal marrow ; and when he evacuates, 
either by urine or ſtool, there flows a liquid matter like ſemen. 
After any violent exerciſe his head is heavy, and his ears tingle ; 
and at length he dies of a lipyria, i. e. a fever, where the ex- 
ternal parts are cold, and the internal burn at the ſame time. 
TABLATURE, in anatomy, a diviſion or parting of the 
ſcull into two tables. See TABLE, and CRANIUM. 
TABLATURE, TABLATURA, in muſic, in the general, is, 
when, to expreſs the ſounds, or notes of a compolition, we 
uſe letters of the alphabet, or cyphers, or any other characters, 
not uſual in the modern muſic, See SCORE, 
TABLATURE, in its ſtricter ſenſe, is the manner of writing a 
piece for a lute, theorba, guitarre, baſs-viol, or the like — 
which is done by writing on ſeveral parallel lines (each where- 
of repreſents a ſtring of the inſtrument) certain letters of the 
alphabet ; whereof, A marks that the my is to be ſtruck 
open, i. e. without putting the finger of the left hand on the 
head; B ſhews, that one of the fingers is to be put on the 
firſt ſtop; C on the ſecond; D on the third, c. See Vior, 
THEORBA, co. : 
The Tablature of the lute is uſually wrote in letters of the al- 
phabet ; that of the harpſicord in the common notes. See 
LuTE, HARPSICORD, Ec, 
TABLE, TapBuLa, a moveable, uſually made of wood, or 
{tone, ſupported on pillars, or the like ; for the commodious 
reception of things ear thereon. 
Aoſes made a Table in the tabernacle, for laying the ſhew- 
bread upon, deſcribed by Philo Judzus as two cubits long, 
one bread, and one and half high. | 
Among Chriſtians, the Table, or Lord's Table, ſignifies the 
Sacrament of the Supper. See EUCHARIST. 
Round T ABLE — Knights of the Round TABLE, a military or- 
der, ſuppoſed to have been inſtituted w Arthur the firſt king 
of the britons, in the year 516. See KniGHT. 
They are ſaid to have been 24 in number; all picked from 
among the braveſt of the nation. 
The Round Table, which gave them their title, was an in- 
vention of that 2 to avoid diſputes about the upper and 
lower end; and to take away all emulation as to places. | 
Leſly aſſures us, he has ſeen the Table at Wincheſter ; at leaſt, 
ſays he, if we may believe the keepers thereof, who ſtill ſhew 
it with a deal of folemnity. He adds, that the names of a 
great number of knights wrote around it, ſeem to confirm 
the truth of the tradition. 
Larrey, and ſeveral other authors, make no ſcruple to relate 
this fable as matter of hiſtory : but that it is a fable is.certain ; 
F. Papebroch having ſhewn, that there was no ſuch thing as 


an order of knights before the VIth century. See Knicar, 
ORDER, Cc. 
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Camden obſerves, that the Table at Wincheſter is of a ſtruc- 
ture much more modern than the VIth century. It is added, 
that Arthur himſelf is no more than a fabulous prince. 


In effect, the Round Table does not appear to have been any 
military order, but rather a kind of juſt, or military exerciſe, 


between two perſons, armed with lances. Several authors ſay, 


that Arthur, duke of Bretagne, renewed it. See Matthew 
Paris, the abbot Juſtiniani, and F. Helyot. | 
Paulus Jovius ſays, it was under the empire of Frederic Bar- 
baroſſa, that the knights of the Round Table firſt began to be 
| talked of: others attribute their origin to the factions of the 
Guelphs and Gibellins.— K. Edward built a houſe called the 
. Round Table, the court whereof was 200 foot in diameter. 
TABLE, in architecture, a ſmooth, ſimple member, or orna- 
ment, of various forms ; but moſt uſually in that of a long 
\ ſquare. See the article PLATBAND, c. 
Projefting TABLE, is ſuch a one as ſtands out from the naked 
of the wall, pedeſtal, or other matter it adorns, 
Raked TABLE, is that which is hollowed in the die of a 
pedeſtal, or clſewhere, and which is uſually encompaſſed with 
a moulding, See RAKING. | | 
Razed TABLE, an emboſſment in a frontiſpiece, for the put- 
ting an inſcription or other ornament in ſculpture. This is 
what M, Perrault underſtands by Abacus in Vitruvius. 
Crowned TABLE, that covered with a cornice, and wherein 
is cut a baſſo relievo, or a piece of black marble incruſtated for 
an inſcription. | | 
Ruſticated TABLE, that which is picked, and whoſe ſurface 
- ſeems rough, as in grotto's, &c. 
Water TABLE. See the article WATER. 
Plain TABLE, a ſurveying inftrument. See PL Ain Table. 
TABL E, in perſpective, denotes a plain ſurface, ſuppoſed to be tran- 
ſparent, and perpendicular to the horizon. See PERSPECTIVE, 
It is always imagined to be placed at a certain diſtance between 
the eye and objects, for the objects to be repreſented thereon 
by means of viſual rays paſſing from every point thereof through 
the Table to the eve, See PERSPECTIVE. 
Whendce it is alſo called Perſpective Plane. See PLANE. 
FABLE, in anatomy.—The cranium is ſaid to be compoſed of 
two Tables, or laminæ, i. e. it is double, as if it conſiſted of 
two bones laid one over another. See CRANIUM, 
TABLE of Pythagoras, called alſo Multiplication Table, is a ſquare, 
formed of an hundred leſſer ſquares, or cells, containing the 


products of the ſeveral digits, or ſimple numbers, multiplied 


by each other, See MULTIPLICATION. 

As it is abſolutely neceſſary, thoſe who learn arithmetic have 
the ſeveral multiplications contained in this Table off by heart, 
we have thought fit to ſubjoin it here; with an example, to 
ſhew the manner of uling it, 


Table if Pythagoras, or Multiplication Table. 
r1 a $1 +1 $1} $1 74 *þ #4 49 
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Example: Suppoſe it were required to know the product of 6, 
multiplied by 8, look for 6 in the firſt horizontal column, be- 
ginning with 1; then look for 8 in the firſt perpendicular co- 
lumn, beginning likewiſe with 1; the ſquare or cell wherein 


the perpendicular column from 6, meets with the horizontal | 


one from 8, contains the product required, v7z. 48. 

Laws of the Twelve TABLES, were the firſt ſet of laws of 
the Romans; thus called, either by reaſon the Romans then 
wrote with a ſtyle on thin wooden Tablets, covered with wax; 


or rather, becauſe they were engraven on Tables, or plates of | 


copper, to be expoſed in the moſt noted part of the public fo- 

rum. See Law. | 

After the expulſion of the kings, as the Romans were then 

without any fixed, certain ſyſtem of law; at leaſt had none 

ample enough to take in the various caſes that might fall be- 

tween particular perſons; it was reſolved to adopt the beſt and 

wiſeſt laws of the Greeks. 

One Hermodorus was firſt appointed to tranſlate them; and 
the Decemviri afterwards compiled and reduced them into ten 


Tables. After a world of care and application, they were at 
length enacted and confirmed by the ſenate, and an aſſembly 


of the people, in the year of Rome 303. 


TAB 


The following year they found ſome th; | 
which they ſupplied from the 3 = er, 


18 therein, 
Rome, and from certain cuſtoms, which lon uſe 


er King; of 
rized ; theſe being engraven on t e had autho. 
Lato of the N Tables, ſo hay * ptr made the 
dence ; the ſource and foundation of the Civil "Org uriſpru. 
Th CIVIL Law. i or Roman lay, 
he laws of the twelve Tables were alſo lled 
Laws, from the officers entruſted wi called. D *cempirg 
See DECEMVIR. e "ompoing then, 
It is great pity, this ſyſtem of law 
through the Binies of hs : we have ould Wor Periſhed 
a few fragments diſperſed in divers authors, f. Gate, but 
collected them together, and we have them in Ragol has 
ſome other authors. — The Latin is ve olinus, and 
q ry old and barbat 
1 1 obſcure. * N ous, 
ew ES, I ABULÆ Nouaæ, an edi 
liſhed in the Roman commonwealth, 0 . Ovalh pub. 
kinds of debts, and annulling all obligations, ning al 
It was thus called, in regard all antecedent acts being d 
there were nothing but new ones to take place s Chiroped, 
TABLE, among jewellers. A TABLE Diamond or other n 
cious ſtone, is that whoſe upper ſurface is quite fat order pre. 
the ſides cut in angles: in which ſenſe a diamond : 1 
wiſe is uſed in oppoſition to a roſe-diamond. * 
TABLE Glaſs, See the article GL Ass. 
TABLE is alſo uſed for an index or repertory, put at t| 
ginning or end of a book, to direct the reader to an A 
> may have occaſion for. | V Palage 
Thus we fay, Table of Matters; Table o 
Table 4 Chapters, K of e gk 
make large Volumes; as that of Dravitz on the ci 
non laws. | 
TABLES of the Bible, are called Concordances. See Coxcog- 
DANCE, 
TABLE Rents, See the article Bo RD Lands. 
TABLE of Houfes, among aſtrologers, are certain Taler read 
drawn up for the aſſiſtance of practitioners in that art, for tha 
erecting or drawing of figures or ſchemes. See Houss Ge 
TABLES, in mathematicks, are ſyſtems of numbers, calcula 
to be ready at hand for the expediting aſtronomical, geometri- 
cal, &c, operations. Sce CANON. 5 
Aftronomical TBL Es, are computations of the motions, places 
and other phenomena of the planets, both primary and fe. 
cundary. See PLANET, SATELLITE, and Moon, 
The oldeſt 4ftronomical Tables are the Ptolemaic, found in 
Ptolemy's Almage/t ; but theſe no longer agree with the hea- 
vens. See ALMAGEST, 
In 1252, Alphonſo XI. king of Caſtile, undertook the cor- 
recting them, chiefly by the afliſtance of Iſaac Hazan, a Jew; 
and ſpent 400 thouſand crowns therein. Thus aroſe the A. 
phonſine Tables, to which that prince himſelf prefixed a preface, 
But the deficiency of theſe was ſoon perceived by Purbachius 
and Regiomontanus ; upon which Regiomontanus, and after 
him Waltherus and Warnerus, applied themſelves to cœleſtial 
obſervation, for the further amending them: but death pre- 
vented any progreſs therein. 
Copernicus, in his books of the celeſtial revolutions, inſtead 
of the Alphonſine Tables, gives —_— his own calculation, 
from the later, and partly from his own obſervations, 
From Copernicus's obſervations and theories, Eraſ. Reinholdus 
afterwards compiled the Prutenic Tables, which have been 
printed ſeveral times, and in ſeveral places, 
Tycho de Brahe, even in his youth, became ſenſible of the 
deficiency of the Prutenic Tables ; which was what determined |, 
him to apply himſelf with ſo much vigour to cœleſtial obſer- 
vation. Vet all he did thereby, was to adjuſt the motions of 
the ſun and moon; though Longomontanus, from the ſame, 
to the theories of the ſeveral planets publiſhed in his Arminia 
Danica, added Tables of their motions, now called the Dany 
Tables; and Kepler likewiſe, from the ſame, in 1627, pud- 
liſhed the Rudolphine Tables, which are now much eſteemed, 
Theſe were afterwards, Anno 1650, turned into another form, 
by Maria Cunitia, whoſe aſtronomical Tables, comprehending 
the effect of Kepler's phyſical hypotheſis, are exceedingly 
eaſy, and fatisfy all the phænomena, without any trouble 0 
calculation, or any mention of logarithms ; ſo that the Ku- 
dolphine calculus is here greatly improved. 3 
Mercator made a like attempt in his 4/fronomical {114% 
publiſhed in 1676; and the like did J. Bap. Morini, who 
abridgment of the Rudolphine Tables was prefixed to 2 Latin 
verſion of Street's Aſtronomia Carolina, publiſhed in 1705. , 
Lanſbergius, indeed, endeavoured to diſcredit the dalle 
Tables, and framed Perpetual Tables, as he calls them, of tie 
heavenly motions ; but his attempt was never much regal 
by the aſtronomers; and our countryman Horrox gave 
abundant check to his arrogance, in his defence of the Kep!e 
rian aſtronomy, 


Nor was the authority of the Rudolphine Tables impaired 


the Philolaic Tables of Bullialdus, the Britannic Tables c 5, 


cent Wing, calculated on Bullialdus's hypotheſis ; or wy 


tannic Tables of Newton; or the French ones of the C b 


See DIAMoxy 


quoted ; 
lometimes, 
vil and ca- 
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ho ar hypotheſis, or the Novalmageſtic Tables of Ricciolus. 


theſe. however, the Philolaic and Caroline Tables are 
TD the beſt ; inſomuch, that Mr. Whiſton, by the ad- 
vice of Mr. Flamſteed (a perſon of undoubted authority in ſuch 
caſes) thought fit to ſubjoin the Caroline Tables to his aſtrono- 


mical lectures. 


M. de la Hire, wholly from his own obſervations, and with- 
out the aſſiſtance of any hypotheſis ; which, before the inven- 


was held impoſſible. | | 5 
7 ſet of Tables, the aſtronomical world is in daily ex- 


ation of from Dr. Halley, aſtronomer royal, &c. It were 
needleſs to prepoſſeſs the public in their favour : the author's 
name, and the preſent ſtate of aſtronomy, will leave no doubt 
on any body but that they will have the laſt degree of juſtneſs 
and preciſion, and ſuch as nary itſelf ſhall ſcarce be able 
to amend. They have been in the preſs ſeveral years, and 
what it is retards their publication is not known, unleſs it be 
the rendring them more ample, See ASTRONOMY. 
Sexagenary TABLES. See the article SEXAGENARY. 
Hr TABLES of the Stars, fee CATALOGUE, 
TABLES of Sines, Targents, and Secants, of every degree and 
minute of a quadrant, uſed in trigonometrical operations, are 
uſually called Canons, See CAN ON. See alſo SINE, TAN- 
GENT, c. f a 
TasLEs of Logarithms, Rhumbs, &c. uſed in geometry, navi- 
gation, &c, See LOGARITHM, RHUMB, SAILING, I'RA- 
VERSE, c. 
Loxodromick TABLES, are Tables wherein the difference of 
longitude and quantity of the way run in any rhumb, are 
exhibited to every ten minutes of every degree of the quadrant 
variation of the latitude, See Ryums. 
TABLE, in heraldry, Coats, or eſcutcheons, containing no- 
thing but the mere colour of the field, and not charged with 
any bearing, figure, moveable, &c. are called Tables d' Attente, 
Tables 55 xpectation, or Tabulz Raſe. 
TABLET, in pharmacy, c. See TABELLA. 
TABLING of Fes, is the making a table for every county, 
where his majeſty's writs run; containing the contents of every 
fine paſſed each term. See FIN; g. 
It is to be done by the chirographer of fines of the common- 
pleas, who every day of the next term, after engroſſing any 
ſuch fine, fixes one of the ſaid Tables in ſome open place of 
the ſaid court, during its fitting ; and likewiſe delivers to the 
ſheriff of each county, a content of the ſaid Tables made for 
that reſpective county, the term before the aſſizes, to be affixed 
in ſome place in the open court, while the juſtices fit, &c, 
See CHIROGRAPHER, 
TABOR, TABOURIN, a ſmall Drum. See DRUM. 
Privilege of the T ABOURET, in France, is a privilege ſome 
FE __ ladies enjoy, to fit or have a ſtool in the queen's pre- 
ence. 
TABORITES, or THABoRITEs, a branch or ſect of the 
ancient Huſſites. See HussITE, 
The Hutlites, towards the cloſe of the XVth century, divi- 
ding into ſeveral parties, one of them retired to a little moun- 
tain or rock, ſituate in Bohemia, 15 leagues from Prague, and 
there put themſelves under the conduct of Ziſca; building 
themſelves a fort or caſtle, which they called Tabor, or Tha- 
bor, either from the general word Thabor, which in the Scla- 
vonic language ſignifies caſtle; or from the mountain Tabor, 
mentioned in fcripture : and hence they became denominated 
Thaborites, | 
Theſe carried the point of reformation farther than Huſs 
had done; rejected purgatory, auricular confeſſion, the union 
at baptiſm, tranſubſtantiation, &c, | | 
They reduced the ſeven ſacraments of the Romaniſts to four, 
viz, baptiſm, the euchariſt, marriage, and ordination, 
They maintained a ſtout war with the emperor Sigiſmund. 
Pope Martin V. was obliged to publiſh a croifade againſt them. 
Nor did this ſucceed : at length, however, in 1 544, their 
caſtle of Thabor was taken, and they diſperſed. 
DL LARIUS. See the article 1 
ABU I A TU 1 ; ver the artickeeT 2 72 
TACAMAHA CA, or Tacamacna, a kind of reſinous 
gum, diſtilling from the trunk of a very large tree, growing 
in New Spain; but, in greateſt abundance, in the iſland of 
Madagaſcar, See Gum. 
It is not unlike our poplar-tree, only bigger and taller, its 
leaves ſmall and green, its fruit red, of the ſize of our wall- 
— cxccedingly reſinous, and containing a ſtone like our 
* ICS, EY 


gum it yields ſerves for their caulking ; though its chief uſe is 
in medicine, , 
There are three kinds of Tacamahaca ; the Sublime, called 


2197 . . 
allo Tacamacha in the pod; Tacamacha in the maſs, and Ta- 
cauacha in tears. | 


an, or the Caroline Tables of Street, all calculated on Dr. | 


The lateſt Tables are the Ludovician, publiſhed in 1702, by 


tion of the micrometer, teleſcope, and the pendulum-clock, | 


he wood of the tree makes good timber for ſhips, and the | 


The firſt is the natural reſin, as it oozes of itſelf, withoutany 
inciſion made in the tree: the good is dry, reddiſh, tranſpa - 
rent, of a bitter taſte, and a ſtrong ſmell reſembling that of 
lavender. The iſlanders gather it in little gourds divided in 
two, and covered with a palm leaf. 

The Tacamacha's in tears, and in the miſs, are thoſe which 
flow from the tree by inciſions: they muſt be choſen dry 
and clear, and their ſmell reſembling that of the firſt kind. 

Gum Tacamacha is found good for digeſting and reſolving tu- 


mours, and aſſuaging pains, —Burnt upon coals, it is reckoned 


good for hyſteric fits in women, and likewiſe applied to the 
belly in form of a plaiſter. Some apply it to the temples in 
the ſame manner, and to the nape of the neck, for pains in the 
head, defluxions of rheum upon the throat, and inflammations 
of the eyes, as alſo in the tooth-ach. It is of fo ſubtle and 


penetrating a nature, that it 1s greatly uſed in external appli- 
cations, to ſuppurate and diſperſe tumours ; and is accounted. 


effectual, even in thoſe which are ſerophulous. 

It is likewiſe uſed externally in arthritical pains, with ſucceſs z 

in effect, the Indians uſe it for all kinds of pains. Schroder 

affirms, that he has ſeen intolerable pains in the leg removed 

b it, { 
TAC HYGRAPHY,* the art of faſt, or ſhort writing. See 

BRACHYGRAPHY. 

* The word is formed from the Greek ugs, /wif?, and ypagi, 
writing. | 

There have been various kinds of Tachygraphy invented : among 

the Romans, there were certain notes uſed, each whereof ſig- 

nified a word, See NoTE, and NoTARY. | 

The Rabbins have a kind of Tachygraphy formed by abbrevia- 

tions, which make a kind of technical words; wherein each 

conſonant ſtands for a whole word, as, DANY, Rambam ; which 

expreſſes Rabbi Moſes, Son of Maiemon ; WW), Raſchi ; which 

ſtands for Rabbi Schelomoh Farri. See ABBREVIATION. 

In France, Ec. the only Tachygraphy uſed is the retrenching 


of letters, or even whole ſyllables of words; as in /dm for ſe- 


cundum, aut for autem, d for ſed, o for non, participaon for 
participation, &c. 
The firſt printers imitated theſe abbreviations: at preſent they 
are almoſt laid aſide, except among ſcriveners, &c. | 
In England, we have great variety of methods of Tachygraphy, 
or ſhort-hand ; more by far, and thoſe too, much better, eaſier, 
ſpeedier, and more commodious, than are known in any other 
part of the world : witneſs Shelton's, Wallis's, Webſter's, and 
es bo ſhort-hands. 1 | | 
TACIT Acce _— 3 ] CCEPTANCE, 
TaAciT anger amy See the articles COMMUNITY, _ 
TAC K about, in navigation, a term ufed at ſea when a ſhip's 
head is brought about, ſo as to lie the contrary way. 
To effect this, they firſt make her fay; which done, ſhe is 
faid to be paid. They then let riſe, and Hale, i. e. let the lee- 
tack riſe, and hale aft the ſheats, and ſo trim all the ſails by a 
wind as they were before. | 
TACKLE, or TAcKkrLiNG, in navigation, includes all the 


ropes or cordage of a ſhip, with their furniture, whereby the 


fails are managed.—See Tab. Ship, fig. 1. See alſo the articles 
CoRDAGE and RopE. | 

TACKLEs, are more particularly uſed for ſmall ropes running 
in three parts, having at one end a pendant with a block 


faſtened to them, or elſe a lannier ; and at the other end, a 


block and hook, to hang goods upon, that are to be heaved 
into the ſhip, or out of it. 
There are ſeveral kinds of theſe Tackles : as, the Boat Tackles, 
ſerving to hoiſt the boat, &c. in and out: the Tackles belong- 
ing to the maſts, ſerving as ſhrouds to keep the maſts from 
ſtraining: the Gunner's Tackles, with which the ordnance are 
hoifted in and out,—See Tab. Ship. fig. 1. n. 39, 40, 59, 61, 
2 93. and 103. | 

round TACKLE, GROUND. 
Wind TackLE Blocks, { See the articles WIND. 
TAC TIC ES, „the art of diſpoſing forces in form of battle, 
and of performing the military motions and evolutions, See 
EvoLUTION, | 

The word is Greek, 72xmyz, formed from mtg, order. 


The Greeks were very ſkilful in this part of the military art, 
having public profeſſors of it, called Tactici, who taught and 
inſtructed their youth therein. lian hath a particular book 
on this ſubject; and there is a great deal of it in Arrian, in 
his hiſtory of Alex. M. and in Mauritius, and Leo Imperator. 
Voſſius de ſcient. Mathemat. mentions 24 ancient authors on 
the ſubject of Tacticłs. | 
TACTICKs is alſo uſed for the art of inventing, and makin 
machines for throwing of darts, arrows, ſtones, fire-balls, &c. 
by means of ſlings, bows, and counter-poiſes. See MAcHine, 
egetius, Hero, &c, have wrote on theſe machines; and we 
have them deſcribed, and figured by Lipſius. See ARIEs, 
BALLISTA, CATAPULTA. | | 
TACTILE, or TaxciszLE, in the ſchools, ſomething that 
may fall under the ſenſe of feeling. See FEELING. 
Though atoms be corporeal, yet are they not either tactile or 


i 


viſible, by reaſon of their ſmallneſs. See CoxpuscLE. 
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The principal tangible qualities are heat, cold, dryneſs, hard- 


neſs, and humidity. See each under its proper article, HEaT, | g 


Corp, HARDNEss. 
TACTION, in the ſchools. See FEELING. 
TACTION, in cometry. See ToucHiNG, and TANGENT. 

TANIA, or Trek. 

architrave, reſembling a ſquare fillet, or reglet; and ſerving 
in lieu of a cymatium. See Doric, and CyMaTium. 
* The word is Greek, u, Which literally denotes, a ſwath, 
bandage, fillet, or the like.— Barbaro renders it by Jiſel; but 
Palladio uſes the old name Tenia. See LisTEL. 


Leon Baptiſt. Alberti calls the Tæniæ, Regulz and Faſciolæ; 
and Daviler, Bandelettes. See REGLET, BAanDELET, &c. 
Philander ſays, there are two kinds, vi. that above-mentioned, 
which he calls the lower; and an upper, which ſerves as a ca- 
pital to the triglyphs. 
TAFFARE L, or TAT FER EL, in a ſhip, the uppermoſt part, 
frame, or rail, abaft, over the poop.— See Tab. Ship. fig. 2. 
n. 97. of: I. lit. See alſo the article SHIP. | 
TAFF TV, or TAFFAT x, in commerce, a kind of fine, 
ſmooth, filken ſtuff; having, uſually, a remarkable luſtre, or 
gloſs, See SILK, &c. 
4 2 pup pang c the Taffetas Noirs of Lyons. - 
TAFFETAS noir luſtre is our Alamode, — Non luſtre is our 
Luftring. | 
There are 1 of all colours, ſome plain, others ſtriped 
with gold, filver, ſilk, &c. others checquered, others 
flowered, others in the Chineſe point, others the Hungarian ; 
with various others, to which the mode, or the caprice of the 
workmen give ſuch whimſical names, that it would be as dif- 
ficult, as it is uſeleſs, to rehearſe them; beſides that, they ſel- 
dom hold beyond the year wherein they firſt roſe. The old 
names of Taffeties, and which ſtill {b6R, are Taffeties of 
Lyons, of Spain, of England, of Florence, of Avignon, Sc. 
he chief conſumption of Tafettes is in ſummer-drefles for 
women, in linings, ſcarves, coifs, window-curtains, Ic. 
There are three things which contribute chiefly to the perfec- 
tion of Taffeties, viz. the filk, the water, and the fire. The 
ſilk is not only to be of the fineſt kind, but it muſt be worked 


a long time, and very much, before it be uſed, The water- 


ing, beſide that it is only to be given very lightly, ſeems only 
intended to give that fine luſtre, by a peculiar property not 
found in all waters, Laſtly, the f 
it to dry the water, has its particular manner of application, 
whereon the perfection of the ſtuff depends very much. 
Octavio May, of Lyons, is held the firſt author of the ma- 
nufacture of gloſly Taffeties ; and tradition tells us the occaſion 
of it, Octavio, it ſeems, going backwards in the world, and 
not able to retrieve himſelf by the manufacture of Taferzes, 
ſuch as were then made, was one day muling on his misfor- 
tunes, and, in muſing, chanced to chew a few hairs of ſilk 
which he had in his mouth. His reverie being over the filk 
he ſpit out ſeemed to ſhine, and on that account engaged his 
attention, He was ſoon led to reflect on the reaſon ; and, 
after a good deal of thought, concluded, that the luitre of that 
filk muſt come, 1/7, From his having preſſed it between his 
teeth. 24%, From his having wet it with his ſaliva, which 
had ſomething glutinous in it: and, 3h), From its having 
been heated by the natural warmth of his mouth. All this he 
executed upon the next Taffeties he made ; and immediately 
acquired immenſe riches to himſelf, and to the city of Lyons 
the reputation it ſtill maintains, of giving the gloſs to Taffetres, 
better than any other city in the world. 
It will not, we conceive, be leſs uſeful than curious, to give 
here the deſcription of the engine contrived by Octavio to give 
the gloſs to Taffety ; to add the manner of applying it, and the 
compoſition of the water uſed therein, 
The machine is much like a ſilk loom, except that inſtead of 
iron points, here are uſed a kind of crooked needles, to pre- 
vent the Tafſety from ſlipping : at the two extremities, are two 
beams; on one of which is rolled the Taffety, to take the gloſs ; 
and on the other, the ſame Taffety as fait as it has received it. 
The firſt beam is kept firm by a weight of about 200 pounds; 
and the other turned by means of a little lever paſſing through 
mortiſes at each end. The more the Tafety is ſtretched, the 
greater luſtre it takes; care, however, is to be uſed it be not 
over-ſtretched. | 
Beſides this inſtrument for keeping the ſtuff ſtretched, there is 
another to cive it the fire: this is a kind of carriage, in form 
of a long ſquare, and the breadth of the Taffeties. It moves 
on trundles, and carries a charcoal fire under the Tafety, at 
the diſtance of about half a foot. 
The two machines prepared, and the Taffety mounted, the 
luſtre is given it by rubbing it gently with a ball, or handful of 
liſts of fine cloth, as it rolls from one beam to the other ; the 
fire, at the ſame time, being carried underneath it to dry it. 
As ſoon as the piece has its luſtre, it is put on new beams to 
be ſtretched, a day or two; and the oftner this laſt preparation 
is repeated, the more it increafes the gloſs. 
For black Taffeties, the gloſs is given with double beer, and 
orange or lemon juice; but this laſt is the leaſt proper, as be- 


in architecture, a member of the Doric 


re, which is paſſed under 
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ing apt to whiten. The proporti ; 
1 of orange juice to eee — F * L wo liquo 
to the conſiſtence of a broth. F or colour 1 e boiled 
gourd-water, diſtilled in an alembic Taffeties 
TAIL, Cauda, that part of an animal 
body behind. See Animar, &c. 
The Tail is different both in figure, and uſe ; 
cies: in land-animals, it ſerves to rid hos os Various ſye. 
uſually covered with hair, and ſtrengthened 8 lies, and ls 
fiſhes it is cartilaginous, and ſerves them as ith bones: In 
their courſe withal in ſwimming. See FIS a J ao to ſteer 
In birds it is covered with feathers, and = WIMMiXG, 
aſcents and deſcents in the air; as alſo 8 read fl in all 
ſteady, by keeping the body upright in that Cube their flight 
ing medium, by its readily turning and anſwer; : © 2nd yiel. 
cillation of the body. See Bix, and Fl Ving eeiy Ve 
T air, in anatomy, is uſed for that tendon of an 
is fixed to the moveable part. —In oppoſition to 
3 fixed to the immoveable part is called the 
USCLE, 
Dove-TAIL, or Swalloxv's-T ail, amon i 
the ſtrongeſt manner of jointing; va 9 ＋ : xr is one of 
that grows larger towards the end is eee of wood 
piece; ſo that it cannot ſtir out, by reaſon the hole i Ts 
is narrower than the lower end of the other: as in 48 5 880 
of 2 Dope .- Tail. See QUEUE & Aronde, Sw aig 75 85 
» ee and CounTER-Swallow-Tail. aa 
eacoc s TAIL, a term applied to all circular . 
which go 588 from the centre to the e 1 
imitating, in ſome meaſure, the feathers of 1755 
„oben 8 eee 
ragon's TAIL, Cauda Draconis, in aſtronom "Ree 
node of a planet ; thus characterized 8. Ste Nos fe 
aſtrologers take care to put it in all their horoſcopes 80 
HoRosCoPE. E OY 
Horſe's TAL, among the Tartars and Chineſe, is the enfion or 
flag under which they make war. See Exsiox, FI AC, &. 
Among the Turks it is the ſtandard bore before the grand V3 
ſier, the baſhaws, and ſangiacs; in order to which, it is fitted 
the end of a half-pike, with a gold button, and is calls; 
ug. | 
There are baſhaws of one, others of #200, others of three Ehrſe's 
Tails.— The Horſe's Tail placed on a general's tent, is a fion;! 
of battle. For the original of this cuſtom, it is related, that 
in a Certain battle, the ſtandard being taken by the enemy, the 
general of the army, or, as others ſay, a private horſeman, 
cut off the Tail of his horſe, and faſtening it to the end of a 
half-pike, encouraged the troops, and gained the victory, In 
memory of which noble action, the grand ſignior appointed 
that ſtandard to be bore for the future, as a ſymbol of ho- 
nour. Rricaut. 
Tait, in heraldry, &c, is particularly uſed for the tail of an 
roo ; thoſe of ſeveral other creatures having peculiar and di- 
inct names, | 
As, that of a buck, roe, or any other deer, is called the Single; 
of a boar, the //reath; of a fox, the Buſh; of a wolt, the 
Stern; and of a hare and coney, the Scut. 
TAIL of a Comet. When a comet darts his rays forwards, or 
towards that part of the heavens, whither his proper motion 
ſeems to be carrying him, thoſe rays are called its Beard: on 
the contrary, when its rays are ſhot behind, towards that 
part from whence it appears to move, the rays are called the 
Tail of the Comet. The various phanomena whereof, wit! 
their phyſical cauſes, ſee under the article COMET, 
T aL. of the Trenches, in the military art, is the poſt or place 
where the beſiegers begin to break ground, to cover themſelves 
from the fire of the town. See APPROACHES. 
The Tail of the trench is the firſt work which the beſtegen 
make at the opening of the trenches ; as the head of the at- 
tack is that carried on toward the place, See I RENCH. » 
Tait, or TAILE, in common law, ſignifies a limited fee; 3 
oppoſite to fee-fimple. See FEE. bY 
It is thus called from the French tailler, to cut, by reaion 
ſuch fee is ſo minced, or parted, as it were, that it is ws 
the owner's free power to diſpoſe of; but is by the firſt 2 
cut, taille, and divided from all others, and tied to the! 
of the donee. | 
The limitation of Tail is either general or ſpecial. ED 
T air General, is that whereby lands and tenements 92 
to a man, and to the heirs of his body begotten, © 9 
begotten. che te- 
This is called general, becauſe how many wives rler 1 
nant holding by this title ſhall have, one after 2 RR 
| lawful marriage, his iſſue by them all have a pofſbilit 
herit one after another. . red to 2 M2 
TAIL Special, is when lands or tenements are limi — 
and his wife, and the heirs of their two bodies 7 . "Cue 
It is called ſpecial, becauſe if the man bury his wife . 
and take another; the iſſue by his ſecond wife cann "7 
the land, &c. See Dockixc, FINE, 1 | 
Alfo, if the land be given to a man and his Wile, 
ſon R. for ever, this is called Tail Special, Tauts, 


which terminates 4 
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to a man and his wife, and the heirs of their two bodies, and 

: n which the ſurvivor ſhall hold the land for term 
51 bis oun life in quality of tenant in Tarle after the poſſibility 
of iſſue extinft ; and notwithſtanding he does waſte, ſhall not 
be impeached of it.— And if he alien, he in the reverſion ſhall 
not have a writ of entry in conſimili caſu, but may enter, and 


: is lawful. 
„ FEE Tail. 


Fee TAIL, 
1 * 5 See the articles r 


Taix, or TAILE, is alſo uſed for what we vulgarly call a Talh, 
Taille de Bois, or a cloven piece of wood to nick up an account 
on. See TALLY. 2 ; 
TaII IE or TAILLEE, in heraldry. See TRANCHE, 
TAILLOIR, in architecture, a term which ſome of our wri- 
ters, after the French, uſe for Abacus. See ABACUS, 
TAINT, in law, ſignifies either, ſubſtantively, a conviction; 
or, adjectively, a perſon convicted of felony, treaſon, &c, See 
AINT. : ; 
11 Leave, in the ſea language. The ſailors ſay, a ſhip 
can take and leave upon her when ſhe will; when ſhe ſails ſo well 
that ſhe can come up with another, or out- ſail her = pleaſure. 
/te-T AKE | | „ $ THISTLE. 
Ts ERS—Care-TAEERS, F e e rags f CARR. 
TALBOT, a ſort of dog, frequent in coat-armour, noted for 
its quick ſcent, finding out the tracks, lodgings, and forms of 


cry, with ſuch eagerneſs, that if not taken off by the huntſ- 
men he is often ſpoiled. See Houxp, and HUNTING. 
TALC, or TALK, in natural hiſtory, a ſhining, ſquamous, 
fiſſile, ſpecies of ſtone, eaſily ſeparable into thin tranſparent 
| ſcales or leaves. See STONE, 

* The word is German, where it ſignifies the ſame, 


Anciently, Tale was only found in Spain ; but ſince, mines 
thereof have been found in Cyprus, Cappadocia, and ſince that 
in Arabia and Africa: at preſent, they dig it in the Alps and 
| Apennines, ſeveral mountains in Germany, and even in Eng- 
land, particularly in Northamptonſhire. : 

We uſually diſtinguiſh two kinds of Talc, viz. White Talc of 
Venice, and Red of Muſcovy : to which may be added Parget, 
or the Engliſh Talc, See GyPsUM, and PLASTER. | 
That from Venice is the moſt eſteemed : it is brought in large 
ſhining greeniſh ſtones ; but becomes white, and exceedingly 
tranſparent, when wrought. It appears greaſy to the touch, 
though there is ſcarce any ftone dryer; yet, in ſpite of its 
dryneſs, it pulverizes with difficulty; nor is it eaſily calcined. | 
Its chief uſe is as a ſcreen or cover for paintings in miniature 
and crayons; to which purpoſe thin ſlices thereof are uſed : it 
is ſometimes alſo uſed for a fucus; in order to which, by rea- 
ſon of the difficulty of pulverizing it, &c. they content them- 
ſelves to raſp it with the ſkin of a ſea-dog, and to paſs the 
raſping through a ſieve. | 

Pliny, in his Natural Hiftory, lib. 36. cap. 22. obſerves, that 
the 3 not only uſed it for window- lights, but they alſo 
paved the circus with the ſame. See SpECULARIs. 

The Talc brought from Muſcovy is reddiſh when in the ſtone; 
but it ſeldom comes to us otherwiſe than in leaves, which are 
very hard, ſmooth, gloſly, and exceedingly tranſparent : it is 
found in quarries in Muſcovy and Perſia, and is uſed to make 
lanterns, to cover paintings, &c. 


be uſed for many more important purpoſes; and pretend to 
draw from it that precious oil, ſo much boaſted of by the anci- 
ents, particularly the Arabs, called C:/ of Talc, which is ſuppo- 
ſed a wonderful cofmetic, and preſerver of the complexion : but 
the truth is, the word Talc, among them, ſignified no more 
than an equal diſpoſition of the humours, which keep the 
body in good temperament and perfect health. Now, as no- 
thing contributes more than health to the preſerving of beauty, 
this has given occaſion to the chymiſts to ſearch this Oil of 
Talc, which is to maintain the body in this diſpoſition, and to 
engage the ladies to be at the expence of the ſearch, | 
Some have alſo pretended, that yellow or ruddy Talc contained 
the ſeeds of gold, and that a menſtruum might be drawn from 
it, to tranſmute metals into gold or ſilver, to fix mercury, &c. 
dut this is mere charletanery, | 
TALENT, TALENTUM, a weight, and a coin, both very 
famous among the ancients ; but very different in different 
countries. See Cold, and Weight. 

The value of the Talent is very hard to aſſign in Engliſh mo- 
ney, as being uſed among all the people throughout the eaſt; 
and its value, and the manner of computation, different among 
each, A difficulty abundantly ſhewn by Budzus, in his learn- 
ed treatiſe de Ae. | 

There were various kinds of Talents, both with regard to 
weight and to ſpecies; the value of theſe laſt till Increaſing, 
2s the metal whereof it conſiſted was purer: tho' the Talent 
Fas. ga did all contain the fame number of pounds and 

chms. 


For as the French have a livre pariſis, and a livre tournois, 


Tar after Poſſibility of Ius extin®, is where land being given | 


the one over-lives the other, without iſſue between them be- . 


beaſts, and purſuing them with open mouth, and continual | 


Some chymiſts, and other empirics, have held, that Talc might | 


gether, the Paris livre contains 25 ſols of the Toutriois livre ; 
the Paris fol exceeding that of Tours by one fifth; ſo all 
Talent weights were equally 60 minæ, and the mina io0 
drachmæ; but the drachma of one place exceeding that of 
another, there hence aroſe a difference in the Talents. See 
WE1GHT. ay 
The Attic drachma, for inſtance, was 60 Attic oboli, and that 
of Ægina 10 of the ſame oboli ; whenee the /Eginean Talent, 
computed on the foot of the Attic weight, was 100 minæ, 
whereas, reckoned on the foot of its own drachma, it was no 
more than 60. See DRACHMA, c 

The common Attic Talent then (the Talent weight we mean) 
contained 60 Attic minæ, or 62 8 Attic pounds, or 
6ooo Attic drachmæ; equal, accor Mig to Dr. Arbuthnot's 
reduction, to 56 pounds 11 ounces Engliſh Troy weight. 
Some authors, as Priſcian, mention another Attic Talent of 
100 minæ; but this is to be underſtood of antient minæ, as 
they ſtood before Solon, each only worth 75 drachmæ. 

The Syrian Talent contained 15 Attic minz ; that of Alexan- 

dria 90 Attic minæ, or 91 lib. Troy. The Babylonic, Per- 
ſian, and Antiochic Talents, were the ſame with the Ægyptian. 
Among the Romans there were two kinds of Talents, the 
little, and the great Talent : the little was the common Talent ; 
and whenever they ſay, ſimply, Talentum, they are to be un- 
derſtood of this: the little Talent was 60 minæ, or Roman 
pounds; the mina, or pound, eſtimated at 100 drachmæ, or 
denarii: it was alſo eſtimated at 24 great ſeſterces, which 
amounted to 60 pounds, 
The great Talent exceeded the leſs by one third part. Budæus 
computes, that the little Talent of {ver was worth 75 pounds 
ſterling ; and the greater, 99 J. 6 s. 8 d. ſterling. —The greater 
Talent of ſilver he makes worth 99 J. ſterling. —The greater of 
gold worth 1125 J. ſterling. 

TALENT, as a ſpecies, or money, among the Hebrews, was ſome- 
times uſed for a gold coin, the ſame with the ſhekel of gold, 
called alſo Stater, and weighing only 4 drachms. See SHEKEL. 
The Hebrews reckoned by th:ſe Talents as we do by pounds, 
Sc. Thus a million of gold, or million of Talents of gold, 
among them, was a million of ſhekels, or nummi ; the num- 
mus of gold being the ſame weight with the ſheke!, viz. 4. 
drachms, | 
Yet the Hebrew Talent weight of ſilver, which they called 
Cicar, was equivalent to that of 3000 ſhekels, or 113 pounds 
Engliſh Troy weight, according to Arbuthnot's computation. 

TALES, in law, a ſupply or addition of men impannelled on 
a jury of inqueſt, and not appearing, or at their appearance 
challenged by either party as not indifferent See JURY. 

In ſuch caſe, the judge, upon motion, grants a ſupply to be 
made by the ſerif? of one or more Tales, ſuch as are preſent 
in court, equal in reputation to thoſe impannelled.—This act of 
ſupplying is called a Tales de circumſtantibus : and the perſons 
thus ſupplied, Taleſmen. | ” 

He that has had one ſuch Tales, either upon default, or challenge, 
may not have another containing ſo many as the former : tor 
the firſt Tales muſt be leſs than the principal pannel, except in 
a cauſe of appeal; and fo every Tales leſs than other, till the 
number be made up of ſuch as are unexceptionable. 

TALIO, Z:xTarionis,or Pæna TAaLlion:s, a retribution, or 

puniſhment, whereby an evil is returned perfectly like that com- 

mitted againft us by another— which is what we uſually ex- 
preſs by the words eye for eye, tooth for tooth. 

The Pena Tahonis was enjoyned by the law of Moſes, juſt as 

it is in the Goſpel: it was eſteemed a natural piece of juſtice, 

and yet the Romans ſt it aſide, inaſmuch as ſuch a parity or 


this reaſon, the prætor allowed ſuch as had ſuffered any injury 
to make an eſtimate thereof in money, that juſtice might be 
done him that way ; only reſerving to himſelf the power of 
moderating the ſame. And this was what was conſtantly 
practiſed, and thus the Pæna Talionis became quite diſuſed — 
except in the caſe of falſe witneſſes and accuſers. 
TALISMANS,* magical figures engraven, or cut under cer- 

tain ſuperſtitious obſervances of the 13 and configu- 
rations of the heavens; to which ſome aſtrologers, hermetical 
philoſophers, and other adepts, attribute marvellous virtues, 
particularly that of calling down ccœleſtial influences. See 
THERAPHIM, 


* The word is pure Arabic ; though Menage, after Salmaſius, 
thinks it may come from the Greek 7zagoua, operation, or conſe- 
cration. Borel ſays, it is Perſian, and fignifies literally an engraver 
conflellation. Others derive it a Talamaſei literis, which are 
myſterious characters, or cyphers uſed by ſorcerers; thus called 
from Talamaſca, a fantom, or illuſion. | 


The author of a book entitled, , Taliſmans Fuſtifiez, ſays, a 
Taliſman is the ſeal, figure, character, or 12 Hh ly 


ſign, conſtellation or planet, engraven on a ſympathetic ſtone. 
horns correſponding . ſtar, & * e 
its influences. | 

The Tak/mans of the Samothracians, ſo famous of old, were 
pieces of iron, formed into certain images, and ſet in 
rings, c. IE 


„c. in order ta receive 
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1 8 contains alike 20 ſols; yet theſe comp wet 


equality of puniſhment could not always be obſerved. For 
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They were held preſervatives againſt all Kinds of evils.— There 


were other Taliſmans taken from vegetables, and others from 
minerals. 
In the general, we uſe to diſtinguiſh three kinds of Taliſmans: 
Aſlronomical, which are known by the ſigns, or conſtellations 
of the heavens engraven thereon, with other figures, and ſome 
unintelligible characters. — Magical, which bear very extraor- 
dinary figures, with ſuperſtitious words and names of angels 
unheard-of.— And Mixt, which conſiſt of ſigns and barbarous 
words, but have no ſuperſtitious ones, or names of angels. 
Some rabbins maintain, that the brazen ſerpent, raiſed by 
Moſes in the wilderneſs, for the deſtruction of the ſerpents 
that annoyed the Iſraelites, was a Taliſman. 
All the miraculous things wrought by Apollonius Tyanzus 
are attributed to the virtue and influence of Taliſmans - that 
wizard is even ſaid to have been the inventor of Taliſmans. 
Some authors take ſeveral Runic medals, at leaſt medals whoſe 
inſcriptions are in Runic characters, for Taliſmans; it being 
notorious, that the northern nations, in their heathen ſtate, 
were much devoted thereto, M. Keder, however, has ſhewn, 
that the medals here ſpoke of arc quite otherguiſe things than 
Taliſinaus. See RUNIC. | 
TALK. See the article TALc. | 
TALKING. See SPEAKING, SPEECH, and Voice. 
TALLAGE, TaLLaGium, a certain rate, according to 
which barons and knights were anciently taxed by the king 
towards the expences of the ſtate, and inferior tenants by their 
lords, on certain occaſions. See Tax. 
This latter Tallage of the cuſtomary tenants was ſometimes 
fixed and certain, and ſometimes at the pleaſure of the lord ; 
and was alſo ſometimes compounded for. See SUBSIDY. 
Tallages were anciently called Cuttings; which name is ſtill 
retained in Ireland, though in a different ſignification. 
Tallage, ſays Sir Ed. Coke, is a general name including all 
taxes. See Tax. | 
TALLOW, a fort of animal fat, melted down, and clarified. 
See Far, and SVET. 
There are ſcarce any animals but a ſort of Ta/low may be pre- 
pared from ; but thoſe which yield the moſt, and whereof the 
moſt uſe is made, are the horſe, bullock, ſheep, hog, goat, 
deer, bear, and viper. Some of which Tallows, or fats, are 
uſed in medicine. See AXUNGIA. 
Moſt of the reſt are uſed in the making of ſoap, the dreſſing 
of leather; but chiefly in the making of candles. See So Ap, 
CUuRRYING, Ec. 
For candles, the beſt compoſition is half ſheeps Taltow, and 
half cows or bullocks Tallzw, without any mixture of other 
kinds of fat, which only ſerve to turn the candles yellow, 
make them run, and ſpoil the clearneſs of their light. See 
CANDLE. | 
TaLLOw-TREE, in China, is a tree growing in great plenty in 
that country, which produces a ſubſtance like our Tallow, and 
ſerving for the ſame purpole. 
It is about the height of a r ; its leaves in form of a 
heart, of a deep, ſhining, red colour, and its bark very ſmooth. 
Its fruit is incloſed in a kind of pod, or cover, like a cheſnut, 
and conſiſts of three round white grains, of the ſize and form 
of a ſmall nut, each having its peculiar capſula, and within a 
little ſtone. : 
This ſtone is encompaſſed with a white pulp, which has all the 
properties of true Ta/lzw, both as to conſiſtence, colour, and 
even ſmell: and accordingly the Chineſe make their candles of 
it; which would, doubtleſs, be as good as thoſe in Europe, if 
they knew how to purify their vegetable Tallow, as well as we 
do our animal Tallato. | 
All the preparation they give it, is to melt it down and mix a 
little oil with it, to make it ſofter, and more pliant.——It is 
true, their candles made of it yield a thicker ſmoak, and a 
dimmer light, than ours; but thoſe defects are owing, in a 
great meaſure, to the wicks, which are not of cotton, but on- 
ly a little rod, or ſwitch of dry light wood, covered with the 
pitt of a ruſh, wound round it; which being very porous, 
ſerves to filtrate the minute parts of the Tallzw, attracted by 
the burning ſtick, which by this means is kept alive. 
TALLY, or Tairtes, TAILLE, a piece of wood, whereon re- 
tail traders uſe to ſcore or mark, by notches or inciſions, the 
ſeveral quantities of goods they deliver out on credit, to fave 
the trouble of writing down ſo many little articles in books. 
See TAII. 
Each ſcore conſiſts of two pieces of wood, or rather of a 


fingle piece cleft length-wiſe, the parts whereof falling in with 
one another, the things delivered are ſcored on both at the 


ſame time ; the ſeller keeping one, and the buyer the other. 
Tallies are taken as evidences in courts of juſtice, as much 
as books. The ancient way of keeping all accounts was by 
Tales ; the debtor ill keeping one part, and the creditor the 
other. See Accorwr, and Book-KEEPING. | 
There are three kinds of Tales mentioned in our ſtatutes, 
long uſed in the Exchequer—vzz. 

TALLIES F Leans, one part whereof is kept in the Exchequer, 
and the other par: given to particular perſons, in lieu of an 
obligation for the monies they have lent to the government on 


|TALMUD, or THaLmvD, a Jewiſh 


TAE 


acts of parliament.— This laſt part is call 


former the Counter-ftock, or counter-tai „and 9 
The Tallies are numbered, bear bo Ms Les, © 
ſum lent: thus we ſay, the Tallies, No. WR 
diſcharged : Tallzes are riſen, fallen 4, 5, &e. paid, 


TALLIEs, or TAILES of Debt. whi f | 
tances for debts paid che king, ” e 0 id of acquit- 
E. gr. the univerſity of Cambridge pays year] 
things as are by charter granted them in "ug 
pays this, receives a Tazle or Tally for his diſchar 
wn, of 2 it, he repairs to the clerk of 5 
and there for the Tally receives a full diſchar 
See PiPE-Offce. a 8 P 

TALLIEs of Reward, or allowance, made to ſher; 
matters as (to their charge) they have performed 
or fuch money as is by courſe caſt on them in 
but which they cannot levy. 

Counter-T ALLY, 

3 the TAL LIEs, 

Petty TaLLy, 

Writer of TALLIES, 


» With 
archment 


b fs, for ſuch 
in their office 
their accounts, 


CounTxx. 

See the articles) CVT TER, 
PerTTy. 
WRITER. 


book pe] 
lected all that relates to the explication of their — — 


DAISM. | 
The Talmud is the body of the Hebrew law: 156 
of expoſitions of the dts impoſed on that He 
ſcripture, or by tradition, or by authority of their dodo 2 
by cuſtom, or even by ſuperſtition: to ſpeak more plain] - 
it is the courſe of cafes of conſcience, or of moral 2 g 
wherein the duties are explained, and the doubts cleared 2 
by reaſoning, but generally by authority, by the a o 
the nation, and by the deciſions of the moſt approved of the 
The Tahrud conſiſt 

The Talmud conſiſts of two general parts: the one 
Miſchna, the other the FIR ag 8 part . 
quently called abſolutely the Talmud, the general name of the 
whole work. See MiscHna, and GEMARA. 
The Jews divide their law into written, which is that con- 
tained in the books of Moſes ; and unwritten, which is ti a+ 
conveyed by tradition.—This latter is, in effect, no other than 
a gloſs or interpretation of the former, given by the ancient 
Rabbins. See TRADITION, and RABBIN. 

The Talmud then contains the traditions of the Jens, their 
polity, doctrine and ceremonies, which they obſerve as reli- 
giouſly as the law of God itſelf : they would never put it in 
writing till they were compelled to it by the deſtruction of 
Jeruſalem, and till they ſaw themſelves diſperſed throughout 
the world. 

They had two famous ſchools ; the one at Babylon, and the 
other at Jeruſalem : in theſe they made two ſeveral colledicns 
of thoſe traditions ; the firſt at Jeruſalem, the other at Baby- 
lon ; but both called Talmud, and both exceedingly reverence, 
eſpecially the Babylonian, though full of extravagancies. It 
was compiled by the Jews of Meſopotamia, about 500 yezrs 
after Chriſt. 

The Talmud of Jeruſalem is the leaſt eſteemed.—It was com- 
piled by the Jews of that City 300 years after Chriſt. 

The Babylonian Talmud Gan of two parts; the one the 
text, the other the gloſs or comment; the comment, called 
the Gemara, contains the deciſions of the Jewiſh dc&ors, and 
their expoſitions of the text. This we find ſtuffed with 

dreams and chimæra's; a deal of ignorance, and a world 0: 
impertinent queſtions and diſputations: the ſtyle very ccarie,— 
On the contrary: the text, called the Miſchna. is wrote n 

2 pure ſtyle, and the reaſonings generally much mer 
„ 

The Jews pretend it was compoſed by Rabbi Juda, ſurnamei 

the Saint; and that God revealed to him the doctrine and de 

chief myſteries thereof.— But this is only to be underttood ct 

the Miſchna, not of the Gemara, the compilation whereot 55 

not begun till the VIth century after the deſtruction cf 

ſecond temple. - 

Rabbi Juda is ſaid to have compoſed the Miſchna under = 

empire of Antoninus, in the IId century; but they 05 

all agree about this antiquity, ſome carrying it back m2 

further. | i 

It is the Talmud of Babylon that is uſually read, and m* . 

2 conſulted among the Jews; ſo that when che yi 
imply the Talmud, they always mean this: never quotias 

other without the addition of Jeruſalem. : 2 

Rabbi Moſes, ſon of Maiemon, has made an abridgmen: = 

the Talmud, which Scaliger prefers to the Talmud itiei! 3 a, 

ing purged of many of the fables wherewith the other 

It is a ſyſtem of the laws and cuſtoms of the Jews, _ 

civil and their canon law, and the beſt of their tracit0 

of Rochel, well verks = 

made a journey to PP . 


gory IX. and diſcovered to him a number of err97 ny 50 


ax 


rei books were burnt. He wrote to the ſame effect to 

— of England, France, Arragon, Caſtile, Cc. 
His ſucceſſor, Innocent IV. giving commiſſion to his legate 
Eudes de Chateauroux to examine the Talmud, and other Jewiſh 
books more carefully, and to tolerate ſuch errors as were not 
contrary to the Chriſtian religion ; the legate wrote to the pope, 
that to tolerate them was to approve them ; and the 1 5th of 
May, 1248, he condemned them juridically to the flames. 
TALON,* in architecture, a kind of moulding, conſiſting of 
a cymatium, crowned with a ſquare fillet; frequently found to 
terminate ornaments of joyners- work, as thoſe of doors, Cc. 
See CYMATIUM. 
* The word is French, and literally ſignifies Heel. 
The Talm, more properly ſo called, is a money concave at 
the bottom, and convex a-top ; having an effect juſt oppo- 
ſite to the doucine, — See Tab. Archit. fig. 26. lit. p. fg. 28, 
lit. c. g. u. fig. 32. lit. J. n. fig. 40. lit. d. See alſo Dov- 
CINE. b 
When the concave part is a- top, it is called an Inverted Talon. 
See Tab. Archit. fig. 7. 
The Talon is uſually called by our Engliſh workmen Ogee, or 
O. G. and by authors an upright or inverted Cymatium. See 
OGEE. | 
TALPA, in medicine and chirurgery, a tumour of the cede 
matous kind, called alſo T gude. See TEsTUDO, 
The Talpa, and Nata, br ariſe about the head, as the con- 
ſequence of ſome venereal diſorder. See NAT TA. 
The Talpæ elevate the ſkin from the pericranium, and gene- 
rally denote a foulneſs in the ſubjacent bone of the ſkull. 
TALUS, in anatomy, a bone of the foot, called alſo A/?raga- 
Jus, See ASTRAGALUS, and Foor. : 
The Talus, in its upper part, has a convex head, which is 
articulated with the two fociles of the leg by ginglymus, it 
being divided by a little ſinus, which receives the ſmall protu- 
berance in the middle of the ſinus of the tibia. Without this 
articulation, we muſt always, in going, have trod on the heel 
with our fore-foot, and our toes with the hind-foot. See 
TIBIA. 
The fore- part of the Talus, which is alſo convex, is received 
into the ſinus of the os naviculare. See NAvIcULARE. 
Below, towards the hind- part of its under- ſide, it has a pretty 
large ſinus, which receives the upper and hind-part of the os 
calcis: and towards the fore- part of the ſame ſide it has a pro- 
tuberance, which is received into the upper and fore- part of 
the ſame bone. Betwixt this ſinus, and this protuberance, 
there is a cavity, which anſwers to another in the os calcis; 
in which is contained an oily and mucous ſort of ſubſtance, for 
moiſtening the ligaments, and facilitating the obſcure motion 
of theſe bones when we go. 
TaLvus, or TALur, in architecture, the inclination or ſlope 
of a work ; as of the outſide of a wall, when its thickneſs is 
diminiſhed by degrees, as it riſes in height, to make it the fir- 
mer. See TALL, 
Tarus, in fortification.— Talus e a Bastion, or Rampart, is the 
ſlope or diminution allowed to ſuch a work; whether it be of 
earth, or ſtone ; the better to ſupport its weight. See RA M- 
PART. 
The exterior Talus of a work, is it ſlope on the fide towards the 
country; which is always made as little as poſhble, to prevent 
the enemies ſcalado; unleſs the earth be bad, and then it is ab- 
ſolutely neceſſary to allow a conſiderable Talus for its parapet. 
The interior Talus of a work, is its flope on the infide, to 
wards the place. 
TAMARIN DS, Tamarinpi, a kind of medicinal fruit, 
of a tart agreeable taſte, brought from the Eaſt as well as 
Weſt-Indies, and called by ſome Indian Dates, and by others 
the Indian Acacia. 
The tree which yields it, called by the Indians Tamarinds, 
and the Portugueſe Tamarindos, is not unlike our aſh, or wall- 
nut-tree ; its leaves reſemble thoſe of female fern: its flowers 
are joined eight or ten together, like thoſe of the orange-tree. 
Its fruit is in a pod the | of a finger, and the thickneſs 
of the thumb, covered at with a green rind, which after- 
| wards becomes brown, and contains a blackiſh acid pulp, among 

which are found ſeeds reſembling lupines.—It is this pulp alone 
that is brought to us, and uſed in medicine, | 
Tamarinds muſt be choſen big, of a jet colour, a briſk taſte, 
not too dry, and ſuch as have not been laid in the cellar, nor 
falſified with molaſſes of ſugar and vinegar. — 
They are found laxative, cooling, and good to quench thirſt. 
In erage, fevers they are preſcribed to moiſten, and cool the 
mouth. 
TAMBAC, or TamBAQUA, a mixture of gold and copper, 


which the people of Siam hold more beautiful, and ſet a greater 
value on, than gold itſelf, = ME 


mines 3 but upon what authority we do not know. The abbe 

ce Choiſy, in his Journal of Siam, doubts whether it may not 

8 electrum, amber, of Solomon. | 
embaſſadors of Siam brought ſeveral works in Tambac to 


Paris, in the reign of Louis XIV. which were not found ſo 
beautiful as was expected. mg 


Some travellers ſpeak of it 2s a metal found in its peculiar | 


TAN 


thian and compoſite capitals, as bearing ſome reſemblance 
to a drum, which the F — call Tambour. — See Tab. Anchit. 
fig. 22. lit. a. See alſo CAPITAL, and COLUMN. 
Some chuſe to call it the Yaſe, and others Campana, or the 
bell. See VASE, c. | | 
TAMBOUR is alſo uſed for a little box of timber-work, covered 
with a cieling, within-fide the porchof certain churches z both 
to prevent the view of perſons paſſing by, and to keep off the 
| wind, &c. by means of folding-doors, Fc. 
TAMBOUR alſo denotes a round courſe of ſtone, ſeveral whereof 
form the ſhaft of a column, not ſo high as a diameter. 
TAMPION, Tomyron, TAux IN, or Tomk1vn,* a Rind 
of plug or topple, ſerving to cloſe a veſſel; particularly to 
keep down the powder in a fire-arm, &c, See WADDING, 


c. Some derive it from the Engliſh, tap. | 
In charging a mortar, or the like, over the powder js uſuall 
put a thin round piece of wood to keep the ſhot, ball, ſhell, 
or the like, from the gun-powder, This piece 1s called a 
Tampion, and by means hereof the ſhot is exploded with the 
greater vehemence, See CHARGE, c. 

TAN, the bark of the oak, chopped, and ground, by a tan- 
ning-mill, into a coarſe powder to be uſed in the tanning or 
drefling of ſkins. See BaRK, and T ANNING, 

New 205 is the moſt eſteemed; when old and ſtale, it loſes a 
deal of its effect, which conſiſts in condenſing or cloſing the 
pores of the ſkins; ſo that the longer the ſkins are kept in 
Tan, the greater ſtrength and firmneſs they acquire. 

In effect, not only the bark, but every part of the oak-tree, 
of what age or growth ſoever, all oaken coppice, &c, cut in 
barking-time, makes good Tan ; as good, at leaft, as the 
bark. | | 
This, when got, is to be well dried in the ſun, houſed dry, 
and kept ſo. To uſe it, the greater wood may be ſhaved 
ſmall, or cleft, fit to be cut ſmall by a tanning engine for the 
purpoſe; which done, it is well dried again on a kiln, and 
then ground by the mill. See M1LL,—Where oak is ſcarce, 
thorns may ſupply the defect. 

TANGENT, in geometry, a right line, which touches a circle, 
that is, meets it in ſuch manner, as that though intinitely pro- 
duced, it would never cut the fame ; that is, never come with- 
in the circumference. See CIRCLE, and TOUCHING. 

Thus the line A D (Tab. Geom. fig. 50.) is a Tangent to the 
circle, in D. | | 

It is demonftrated in geometry; 1. That if a Tangent A D, 
and a ſecant A B, be both drawn from the ſaine point A; 
the ſquare of the Tangent will. be equal to the rectangle, under 
the whole ſecant A B, and that portion thereof A C, which 
falls without the circle. See SECANT, _ | 

2. That if two Tangents A D, A E, be drawn to the fame 
circle from the ſame point A, they will be equal to each other. 

TANGENT, in trigonometry.—A TANGENT of an Arch, is a 
right line, raiſed perpendicularly on the extreme of the dia- 
meter, and continued to a point, where it is cut by a ſecant, 
that is by a line, drawn from the centre through the extremity 
of the arch whereof it is a Tangent. See ARCH. 

A Tangent of an Arch E A (Jab. Trigonom. fig. I.) is a part 
of a Tangent of a circle (that is, of a right line which touches 
a circle without cutting it) intercepted between two right 
lines, drawn from the centre C, through the extremes of the 
arch E and A. 
Hence, the Tangent F E is perpendicular to the radius E C. 
And hence the Tangent F E is the Tangent of the angle ACE, 
as alſo of that ACT; ſo that two adjacent angles have only 
the ſame common Tangent. | 


| Co-FANGENT, or TANGENT of the Complement, is the Tangent 


of an arch which is the complement of another arch to a qua- 
drant, See COMPLEMENT. | | | 
Thus, a Tangent of the arch AH, is the Co-tangent of the 
arch A E, or the Tangent of the complement of the arch A E. 
To find the Length of the Tancanr of any Arch; the ſine of tue 
arch being given: ſuppoſe the arch, A E; the given ſine, AD; 
and the Tangent required, EF. Since both the fine and Tan- 
gent are perpendicular to the radius EC, they are parallel to 
each other. Wherefore, as the coſine D C is to the fine A D, 
ſo is the whole fine to the Tangent E F. Sce SINE, 
Hence, a canon of fines being had, a Canon of Tangents is ea- 
* 1% Taue therefrom. Canon. 
rtificis ANGENTS, are the logarithms of the Tangent, of 
arches, See LOGARITHM. I” M 
Line of Tax ENS, is a line uſcally placed on the ſector and 


1 2 2 GUNTER's Scale. | 
ANGENT of à Conic Section, as of a parabola, is a right line 
which only touches or meets the curve in 8 point, . 5 
not cut or enter within the curve. See Conic Section, 
Curve, Se. | Ee GS. a 
Methid of VT AXGEXTSs, a method of determining the quantity 
of the Tangent of any algebraic curve ; the equation defining 
that curve being given, | 1 
his 


TAMBOUR, in architecture, a term applied to the Corin- 


* The word is formed from the French, rampon, a bung, fopple, 
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This method is one of the great reſults of the Calculus Diffe- 
rentialis. See DIFFERENTIAL. 
Its uſe is very great in geometry; becauſe in determining the 
Tangents of curves, we determine at the ſame time the qua- 
dratures of the curvilinear ſpaces: on which account it well de- 
ſerves to be here particularly inſiſted on. See QUADRATURE, 
and SUB-TANGENT., 
To find theSUB-TANGENT in anyAlgebraic Curve. Let the ſemi- 
ordinate pm be wp near another PM (Tab. Anal. fig. 13.) 
then will Pp be the differential of the abſciſs ; and letting fal 
the perpendicular M R=Pp; Rm will be the differential of 
the ſemiordinate. Draw, therefore, the Tangent T M: the 


infinitely little arch M m, will not differ from a right line; 
and therefore Mm R will be a right-lined, right-angled triangle, | 


uſually called the Characteriſtie Triangle f the Curve, in regard 

curve lines are diſtinguiſhed from each other hereby. See 

CHARACTERISTIC, 7 

Now, by reaſon of the paralleliſm of the right lines PM and 
mM; the angle MmR=TMP, Wherefore the triangle 


m R is ſimilar to the triangle TMP. Let therefore 
 AP=sx, PM=y, then will Pp=MR=4x, and Rm d. 


Conſe uenth \ 
e Rm: MR:: PM: PT 
00G 
dy 


If, then, from the given equation of any curve, you ſubſtitute 


the value of dx to yd x: Ph in the general expreſſion of the 


Sub-tangent, PT; the differential quantities will vaniſh, and 


the value of the Sub-tangent come out in common quantities; 
whence the Tangent itſelf is eaſily determined. —This we ſhall 


illuſtrate in a few examples: 
1* The equation defining the common parabola, is, 
. a - | 

Hence, adx=2ydy 

dx—=2ydy:a 
PT=ydx: dy=2y* dy: ady=2y* : a=2ax: a=2x, 
That is, the Sub-tangent is double the abſciſs. 

20 The equation defining a circle is, 
4 x — & Xx 2 * 


ad x—2xdx=2ydy 
dx=2ydy : (a—2x) | 
PT dx: ydy=25* dy: (a—2x) dy=2y* (4— 2) 
24 — 2K ): (a—2x) = (ax xxx): (za—x) that is, 
Q-PB::AP:PT. 
Therefore AT = (a x—xx) : (Za -x) —x= (ax—xx— 


za TX): (Id -) Hax: (T4 -K) that is, PC: PA:: 
EA: AT. chile e 


3* The equation defining an ellipſis, is; 
9 
2aydy=abdx—2bxdx 

2aydy: (ab —2bx) =dx 
PT=ydz: dy=2ay* :(ab—2bsx)=(2abr—2bx*') 
: (ab—2bsx)=(2ax—2ax*): (a—2x) that is, as the 
diſtance of the ſemiordinate from the centre, is to the half axis, 
ſo is the abſciſs, to the portion of the Sub-tangent intercepted 
between the vertex of the ellipſis and the Tangent. | 
Laſtly, for all algebraic curves, the equation being, 

aym＋ A c Kdo 
1% · M —1 dx+ſcy*\—1dx+rif*—Ix'dy=0 


Hence, 


nbx"—1ldx+ſcy x. Idsz=—may>—Idy—rcy—lIzdy | 


dx=—may®—Idy—rcy*—1xidy 


nbx"—1I+ſcy XK —1 
PT=39dx=—may®—rcy x 2 
dy nba —I+ſcyx'—Is 


Suppoſe, e. gr. y*—ax=0; then, by comparing with the 
general formula, | 


ay®—y* bx - 
22 b=—a,n=1I 
1 =0 f=0 


c d, r=0, ſ=0 
Theſe values being ſubſtituted in the moſt general formula of 
the Sub-tangent, we have the Sub-tangent of the parabola of the 
| firſt kind, (— 2. 1 — O0. % K): (L—axI—1-+0. 
Oy? - 25:4 27 4. | 
Suppoſe y * —x* a xy=0, then will 
ay =p ba =—x? 


4 IM 3 21 1 23 
cyrx*——axy f=0 


— 


c = -r 2 ſ=:1 | 
Theſe values being ſubſtituted in the general formula of the 
Sub-tangent, we have the Sub-tangent of the curve, whoſe 


»” 


equation is given, PT (- 3. 13 — 1. — 4 K): (3. 


in the numerator, but equal to them in the denominator, the 


let them be how they will in the denominator, 4 will va 


e 
ſtituted from the equation to the curve. 3% Tay) being Fra 


thod of drawing Tangents to all geometrical * Mowing me- 
es, Without 


Suppoſe a curve, as D Q ( fig. 14.) whole points are all ref 
cier- 


. whe a 
be the diameter or not; or whether there 2 that righ line 
Te given right 


lines than one, provided their powers de 
equation, In al his ene mo — 2 into the 
for BA; and for E B, and the other given lin W 
&c. that is, always conſonants. es, he puts 4 a, 
Then, ſuppoſin D C to be drawn touching the 
and meeting with E B produced in C; he I Ages in D, 
To by 185 name of a, 3 * fought line 
o find which, he gives this general m 3 ha 
of the equation all tendered which — 5 Ref * 
in them; then put all thoſe that have y, on one fa By 
thoſe which have v, on the other; with their f # Poke 
and the latter, for diſtinction and eaſe ſake, he Sl 3 
the former, the left ſide. 2. On the right ſide 7 8 th 
prefixed to each member, the exponent of the * = 
v hath there; or, which is all one, let that ex dine 3 
tiplied into all the members, 3. Let the ie be d _ 
on the left ſide, multiplying each member there b "re — 
of the exponent of y. Adding this moreover, that 2 51 
in each part, be changed into a, This done WE : 
tion thus reformed, will ſhew the method of drawin ape 
quired Tangent to the point D; for, that being tho 0 40 
y, v, and the other "_—_—_— expreſſed by conſonants, a c * 
not be unknown. Suppoſe an equation þy— y es 
which EB is called ?; BA=y, DA =v, and let a, or \c 
be required ſo as to find the point C, from whence CD bein 
drawn, ſhall be a true Tangent to that curve QD in D. 15 
this example, nothing is to be rejected out of the equation 
becauſe y or v are in each member : it is alſo diſpoſed, as ie. 
quired by the rule 1; to each part therefore, there muſt be 
prefixed the exponent of the powers of y or v, as in rule 2; 
and on the left fide, let one y be changed into a, and then the 
equation will be in this form, ba—2 ya=2vy, which 
equation reduced, gives eaſily the value of a= —_ —=A C. 
And fo the point C is found, from whence the Tangent D C 
may be drawn. 
To determine which way the Tangent is to be drawn, whether 
towards B or E, he direQs to conſider the numerator and de- 
nominator of the fraction. For, 1, If in both parts of the 
fraction, all the ſigns are affirmative ; or if the affirmative ones 
are more in number; then the Tangent is to run towards B. 
2, If the affirmative quantities are greater than the negative 


right line drawn through D, and touching the curve in that 
point, will be parallel to A B: for in this caſe, a is of an in- 
finite length. 3. If in both parts of the fraction, the afhr- 
mative quantities are leſs than the negative, changing all the 
ſigns, the Tangent muſt be drawn now alſo towards B: for 
this caſe, after the change, comes to be the ſame as the firſt. 
4. If the affirmative quantities are greater than the negative 
in the denominator, but in the numerator are leſs, or vice 
verſa, then changing the ſigns in that part of the fraction where 
they are leſs, the Tangent muſt be drawn a contrary Wal; 
that is, A C muſt be taken towards E. 5. But whenever the 
affirmative and negative quantities are equal in the numerator, 


into nothing : and, conſequently, the Tangent is either AD it- 
ſelf, or E A, or parallel thereto; as will eaſily be found by the 
data, This he gives plain examples of, in reference to the 
Circle ; thus : let there o a ſemicircle, whoſe diameter 15 EB; 
in which there is given any point; as D, (g. 15-) from 
which the perpendicular D A is let fall to the diameter: 
DA=v, BA=y, BE =b: then the equation will be ö) 
— yy=vv, and drawing the Tangent DC, we have AC, or 


a = D Now, if þ be greater than 29, the Tangent mu 
be drawn towards B; if leſs, towards E; if it be equal to q 
it will be parallel to E B, as was ſaid in the firſt, ſecond, 
fourth rules. 6 

Let there be another ſemicircle inverted; as N DD, 01 5 5 
the points of whoſe periphery are referred to the right line Cl 
parallel and = to the diameter, Let N B be called 4; N 
things elſe as before ; then the equation will be by—)) us, 
+ vyv—2dv; which being managed according to hs 
you have 42 = — — Now, ſince v here 3 ſuppoſed 
to be always leſs than 4; if bh be greater than 2 
Tangent muſt be drawn towards E; if equal, it will be ut be 
to BE; iflef, changing all the ſigns, the Tangem 7p 
drawn towards B, as by rules fourth, fifth, and th | 


S522 2 


e was 


TAN 


tere could be no Tangent drawn, or at leaſt E B e e 8 

ſemicircle, whoſe diameter N B (fig. 17.) is perpen- 
—_ 'E B, and to which its points are ſuppoſed to be re- | 
ſer d. Let N B be called 5, and all things elſe as above; the 


bu—2w wr If, 


if N B had been taken equal to the diameter. 
dicular to 


equation will be yy == 5 and 4 25 


„ be greater than 2 v, the Tangent muſt be drawn to- 
. B, if leſſer, towards E, if equal, D A will be the r- 


ent, as by rules I, 4, and 5, appears. 


pak Method of TANGENTS, . is a method of finding the 


uation, or the conſtruction, of any curve; from the Tun- 
ent or any other line whoſe determination depends on the 
Tangent, given. | | hoop 
This method "tiny -:5h of the great reſults of the new Calculus 
tegralis. ALCULUS, 5 f 
4 we ſhall give in what follows. — The differential 
expreſſions of the Tangent, Sub-tangent, &c. being delivered 
under the laſt article : if you make the given value equal to 
the differential expreſſion, and either fum up the differential 
equation, or, if that cannot be, conſtruct it, the curve re- 
quired, is had, For example : | 
1* To find the curve line, whoſe Sub-tangent =2 yy : 4 
Since the Sub-tangent of an algebraic line is=y dx : dy we have 
| yds: dy=2y): a 
ayds=2y" dy 


4 2 dy 


4 x==57" | | La 
The curve ſought, therefore, is a'parabola ; whoſe conſtruc- 
tion is ſhewn under the article PARABOLA. oh | 
2 To find the curve, whoſe Sub-tangent is a third proportional 
tor & andy. 5 6 | 


* £ 


> — 4 :y=y 5 d 
a 3 
We have 1K: dy: dx 


rd x -d = 


1 4 — 42K 2295 


Zr | 5 
The curve ſought therefore, is a circle. | 
3* To find a line wherein the Sub-tangent is equal to the ſemi- 
ordinate, * | | | 


Since nds: dy=y. 
|  ydx=ydy 
| dx=dy 
XxX=y | 


Hence it- appears, that the line ſought, is a right line, which 
reſpects the cathetus of an equicrural triangle, as an axis or 
the hypothenuſe of an equicrural, rectangled triangle. If x 
had been taken for the arch of a circle, the ſought line had 
been a cycloid. See CYCLoID,. e 
TANGERE— Noli me TAN GERE. See NoLT. 
TANGIBLE. See the article TacTtiLs. | 
TANISTRY, TanisTRIA, an ancient municipal law, or 
tenure, which allotted the inheritance of lands, caſtles, &c, 
held by this tenure, to the oldeſt and moſt worthy and capable 
perſon of the deceaſed's name and blood ; without any regard 
to proximity, *—— This, in reality, was giving it to the ſtrongeſt ; 
which naturally occaſioned bloody wars in families: for which 
reaſon it was aboliſhed under K. James I. f 


* Sir John Davis deſcribes it thus; Quant aſcun perſon moru 
ſeiſie des aſcuns caſtles, manors, terres ou tenements del nature 
tenure de taniſtry; que dengues meſines les caſtles, &c. doent de- 
fender, & de temps dont memory ne court ont uſe de deſcender, 
Senior & digniſſimo viro ſanguinis & cognominis de tiel perſon, &c. 


TANNED Hide. See the article Hive. | 

TANNING, the preparing of ſkins or hides in a pit, with 
Tan and water, after having firſt taken off the hair, by ſteep- 
ing them in lime- water. Ke Tan, Skin, HID E, &c. 

Method of TanxinG cows, calves, and horſe-hides—The ſkin 
being flead off the carcaſs, if it is intended to be kept, it is 
ſalted with ſea ſalt and allum, or with a kind of tpetre, 
called natron; if it is not for keeping, the ſalting is ſaved, as 
being of no uſe, but to prevent the hide from corrupting before 
it can be conveniently carried to the Tan-honſe. 
Whether the hide have been ſalted or not, the Tanner begins 
with taking off the horns, the ears, and tho tail; after which 
it is thrown into a running water for about 30 hours, to waſh 
off the blood, and other impurities adhering to the inſide. _ 
This done, it is laid over-night in a lime-pit, already uſed ; 
whence it is taken, and left to drain three or f. days on the 
edge of the pit. | 5 
This firſt and ſlighteſt preparation over, it is returned into a 

rong lime-pit for two days, then taken out for four more 3 and 

thus for 6 weeks alternately, taken out and put in, twice a week. 


TANTUM acces. 
TAP, among hunters :—a hare is ſaid to tap, or beat, when 


EO | 


TAP 


tinues eight days, and is taken out for ſo many; and this al- 
ternately for a year or eighteen, months, according to the 
ſtrength of the leather; or the weather: for in great heats, they 
put in freſh lime twice a week; and in froſt they ſometimes 


do not touch them for three months. Every freſh lime-pit 
they throw them into, is ſtronger and ſtronge r. 
At four, five, or ſix weeks ends the Tanner ſcrapes off the 
hair on a wooden leg, or horſe; with a kind. of knife for that 
purpoſe, And after a year or eighteen months, when 6+ pr 
is perfectly gone, he carries it to a river to waſh, pares off the 
fleſh on the leg with a kind of cutting-knife, and rubs it briſkly 
with a kind of whet- ſtone, to take off any remains of fleſh or 
filth on the ſide of the hair. 547210 | : 
The ſkin is now put into Tan; that is, covered over with 
Tan, as it is ſtretched in the pit, and water let in upon it: if 
the ſkin be ſtrong, five coverings of Tan will be required 
for weaker, three or four may ſuffice, When the ſkin has hot 


been kept long enough in lime, or the Tan- pit, upon cleaving . 


it in the middle, is ſeen a whitiſh ſtreak, called the horn, or 
crudity of the ſkin; and it is this is the reaſon why the ſoals 
of ſhoes, boots, &c. ſtretch fo eaſily, and take water. 

When the hides are ſufficiently tanned, they are taken out of 
the pit, to be dried, by hanging in the air: then the fan is 


| cleaned off them, and they are put in a place neither too dry, 


nor too moiſt ; they are well ſtretched oyer one another, with 
weights a top, to keep them tight and. ſtraight ; and in this 
condition are ſold, under the denomination. of bend leather. 
This is the method of tanning bullocks or oxes hides. * 
Cows, calves, and horſes ſkins are tanned much after the ſame 
manner as thoſe of oxen, except that the former are only 
kept four months in the lime- pit; and that before they be put 
in the tan, there is a preparation required, thus: cold water is 
poured into a wooden fat or tub, wherein the ſkins are put, 
which are kept ſtirring while ſome other water is warming in a 
kettle; and as ſoon as that water is a little more than luke-warm, 
it is poured gently into the fat, and upon this is caſt a baſker of 
tan; during which time, the ſkins are ſtill kept turning, that 
the water and tan may not ſcorch them. | 
After an hour, they are taken out, and caſt for a day in cold 
water, then returned into the former fat, and the ſame water 
they had been in before ; and- here they are left eight days ; 
which expired, they are put in the fan- pit, and three cover- 
ings of tan given them, the firſt of which laſts five weeks, 
the ſecond fix, and the third two months. 
The reſt of the proceſs is in all reſpects the ſame as that above 
delivered. In ſome countries, as in Champagne, &c. the 


Tunners give the firſt preparation with barley inſtead of 


lime. | 


[TAN TAMOUNx, ſomething that amounts to, or is equi- 


valent to ſome other. See EQUIVALENT, 
See the article DECIEVõ. | 


ſhe makes a particular noiſe at rutting-time. See Rur. 


TAPASSAN T, among hunters, denotes /urking or ſquatting. 


Hence alſo, to tappy, is to lie hid, as a deer may do. 


TAPER; TarPERiNs, is underſtood of a piece of timber, 


or the like, when broad at one erid, and gradually diminiſh- 


ing to the other ;—as is the caſe in pyramids, cones, Ec. - | 


See PYRAMID. | | 
To meaſure taper Timber, &c. See the articles TI MBER, 


SLIDING-Rule, &fc, N 
TAPER-BORED, is applied to a piece of ordnance, when it is 


wider at the mouth than towards the breech, See OR D- 
NANCE. | | 


TAPER, alſo denotes a kind of tall wax candle, placed in a 


candleſtick, and burnt at funeral proceſſions, and in other 
church- ſolemnities. See CAN DLE. 

Tapers are made of different ſizes: in ſome places, as Italy, &c, 
they are cylindrical ; but in moſt other countries, as England, 


France, &c. they are conical, or taper, whence, poſſibly, 


the name: unleſs we rather chuſe to derive Taper in the ad- 
jective ſenſe from the ſubſtantive Taper, in the Saxon, 
Tapen, or Tapon, cereus, a wax candle. k 
Both kinds are pierced at bottom, for a pin in the candleſtick 
to enter, See CANDLE. 
The uſe of lights in religious ceremonies, is of a long ſtand- 
ing ˖ ihe ande + b w uſed flambeaux in their ſacri- 
ces, and particularly in the myſteries of Ceres; and had 
Tapers placed before the eg Gods. _ 
Some ſuppoſe, that it was in imitation of this heathen cere- 


mony, that lights were firſt introduced into the Chriſtian 


church ; others take it, that the Chriſtians borrowed the prac- 


tice from the Fetus: but recourſe need not be had to the one 


or the other. 1 

Doubtleſs, as in the firſt days of Chriſtianity they had their 
meetings in obſcure ſubterraneous vaults, there was a neceſ- 
ſity for Tapers, &c. and there was even occaſion for them after 
they had the liberty of building churches ; thoſe being con- 
trived in ſuch manner, as only to receive very little light, that 
they might inſpire the greater awe and reſpect by the ob- 
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At the fix weeks end, it is put into a freſh pit, where it con- 
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This original of Tapers in churches is the moſt natural; but 
it is now a long time ſince the uſe of Tapers, which neceſſity 
at firſt introduced, is become a mere ceremony. St. Paulinus, 
who lived at the beginning of the fifth century, obſerves that 


the Chriſtians of his days were ſo fond of Tapers, that they 
even painted them in their churches, 


There are two ways of making TAPERs: the firſt with the 


ladle, the ſecond by hand, 

In the firſt, after the wicks (which are uſually half cotton 
half flax) have been well twiſted, and cut of the due length ; 
a dozen of them are hung, at equal diſtances, around ati iron 
hoop, directly over a large copper baſon full of melted wax. 
Then taking an iron ladle-full of the wax, they pour it gently 
over the wicks, a little below the tops thereof, one after an- 
other ; ſo that the wax running down them, they become 


quite covered therewith, and the ſurplus returns into the baſon, | 


under which is a pan of coals to keep it in fuſion, 
Thus they continue to caſt on more and more wax fot ten 
or twelve times, till the e be brought to the required di- 
menſions. The firſt caſt only ſoaks the wick, the ſecond begins 
to cover it, and the reſt give it the form and thickneſs; in or- 
der to which, they take care that every caſt, after the fourth, 
be made lower and lower below the wicks, to make them taper. 
The Tapers thus formed, are laid, while yet hot, one againſt 
another, in a feather-bed folded double to preſerve them ſoft; 
and taken out thence, one after another, to be rolled on a 
long ſmooth table, with an oblong inſtrument of box, po- 
liſhed at bottom, and furniſhed with a handle above. 
The Taper thus rolled and poliſhed, a piece of its big end is 
cut off, and a conical hole bored therein, with a boxen in- 
ſtrument, into which the pin, or point of the candleſtick is to 
be received. | | | * 
While the broach is yet in the hole, they uſe to ſtamp the 
maker's name, and the weight of the Taper, with a boxen 
ruler, whereon proper characters are cut. The Taper is then 
hung up to dry, and harden; after which it is fit for uſe. 
Making of TAPERs by hand. The wicks being diſpoſed, as in 
the former manner, they begin to ſoften the wax by working 
it in hot water, in a narrow, deep copper veſſel. They then 
/ take a quantity of this wax out with the hand, and apply it 
gradually on the wick, which is faſtened to a hook in the 
wall by the end oppoſite to the wick : ſo that they begin to 
form the Taper by the big end; and proceed, ſtill lefſening the 
| thickneſs, to the neck or collet. my | I 
The reſt is performed after the ſame manner as in Tapers made 
with the ladle, except that they do not lay them in the feather- 
bed, but roll them on the table as faſt as formed. | 
Two things there are to be obſerved in the two kinds of Ta- 
pers: the firſt, that in the whole proceſs of Tapers with the 
ladle, they uſe water to moiſten the table, and other inſtru- 
ments uſed therein, that the wax may not ftick ; and that in 
the other, they uſe oil of olives or lard for the fame end. 
Paſchal TA PER, among the Romaniſts, is a large Taper, whereon 
the deacon applies five bits of frankincenſe, in holes made for 
the purpoſe, in form of a croſs; and which he lights with new 
fire in the ceremony of Eafter Saturday. | | 
The Pontifical makes pope Zoſimus the author of this uſage; 
but Baronius will have it more ancient, and quotes a hymn of 
Prudentius to prove it. That pope he ſuppoſes to have only 


eſtabliſhed the uſe thereof in pariſh churches ; which, till then, 


had been reſtrained to the greater churches. n 
F. Papebroch explains the origin of the paſchal Taper more di- 
ſtinctly in his Conatus Chronico-Hiſtoricus, & c. It ſeems, 
though the council of Nice regulated the day whereon Eaſter 
was to be celebrated, it laid it on the patriarch of Alexandria 
to make a yearly canon thereof, and to ſend it to the ; 
As all the other moveable feafts were to be regulated by that 
of Eaſter, a catalogue of them was made every year, and 
wrote on a Taper, Cereus, which was bleſſed in the church 
with much ſolemnity. 
This Taper, according to the abbot Chaſtelain, was not a wax 
candle, made to be burnt: it had no wick: nor was is an 
thing more than a kind of column of wax, made on purpoſe 
to write the liſt of moveable feaſts on, and which would ſuf- 
fice to hold it for the ſpace of a year, 
For among the ancients, when any e, N to be wrote to 
laſt for ever, they engraved it on le or ſteel; when it 
was to laſt a long while, they wrote it on Egyptian paper; and 
when it was only to laſt a ſhort time, they contented them- 
ſelves to write it on wax. In proceſs of time, they came to 
write the liſt of moveable feaſts on paper, but they ſtill faſtened 
it to the paſchal Taper; which practice is obſerved to this day 
at Notre-Dame in Rouen, and throughout the order of Cluny. 
ach is the original of the benediction of the paſchal Taper. 
FAPESTRY, or Tar1sTRY, a curious kind of manufac- 
ture, ſerving to adorn a chamber, or other apartment, by 
hanging, or lining the walls thereof. 
Some uſe Tapeſtry as a general name for all kinds of hangings, 
Whether woven, or wrought with the needle; and whether 
filken, woollen, linnen, leathern or of paper; (in which they are 
countenanced by the 3 of the word, formed from the 
French tapiſſer, to line, of the Latin tapes, a cover of a bed, 


2 


ec.) But in the common uſe of our lan 


It was late before the French applied themſelves to 7 


Manufacture of TAPESTRY of the high Warp——The loom 


which make the threads of the warp croſs each run _ 
much the fame effect here, as the ſpring-ſtave and | 


| 


TAP 


now appropriated to a kind of woven hangings, of term u 
ſilk, frequently raiſed and enriched with gold ps 1 all ang 
preſenting figures of men, animals, landſkips, &. Urer, te. 
The invention of Tapi/try ſeems to have comp Ga | 
vant ; and what makes this the more probable is 0 m the Le. 
the workmen concerned herein, were called. at Last for merly 
'Sarazins, or NT Sin in Franc 
It is ſuppoſed that the Engliſh and Flemi * 
firſt that excelled therein, 9A bring the e the 
ſome of the croiſades, or expeditions againſt the Sarasin from 
CRols ADE. 0 RNS, See 
Be this as it will, it is certain thoſe two nations. 
the Engliſh, were the firſt who ſet on foot this noble 281 
manufacture in Europe; now one of the fine? or and rich 
3 baſilicæ, churches, Cc. 5 mend of 
Hence, if they be not allowed the inventors, the, 1. 
leaſt, the ahoty of being the reſtorers of fo ing 4 
rable an art, as gives a kind of life to woolls and lbs, mi- 
reſpect inferior to the paintings of the beſt maſters, * 1 no 
eftry : the 


firſt eſtabliſhment of that kind, was under Henry IV. 

year 1607, in the F 8 S. Michael, But this f Nr. 
the death of that prince. Under Lewis XIV. the man a 
the care and addreſs of the great MH. Ca 


5 particularly | 


ture was retrieved by the cz 
bert, to whom the eſtabliſhment of the Gobelins is ow, 
royal Tapgſim manufacture, which has produced works in 
kind ſcarce inferior to the fitieſt Engliſh or Flemiſh 4,4... 
either with regard to the deſign, the colours, or the Fu to 
_ e . _ 
he Tape/try-men diſtinguiſh two kinds of work, viz. 

of the high, and the low warp z though the difference 1200 
in the manner of working, than in the work itſelf, which ; 
in effect, the ſame in rai F only the looms, and conſequert} 
the warps, are differently ſituate: thoſe of the low wary Nin 
placed flat, and parallel to the horizon; and thoſe, on 2 
contrary, of the high warp, erected perpendicularly, 
The Engliſh anciently excelled all the world in their Tapeſtry 
of the high warp ; and they ſtill retain their former reputation 
though with ſome little change: their hw warps are ſtill ad- 
mired ; but as for the high ones, they are quite laid aſide in our 
nation. See COMMERCE, WOOLLEN Manufacture, (5c. 
The French have three conſiderable Tape/try manufactures be- 
ſides that of the Gobelins; the firſt at Aubuſſon in Auvergne, the 
ſecond at Felletin in the Upper Marche, and the third at Beauvois: 
they were all equally eſtabliſhed for the 57h and the hu wary, | 
but have all laid aſide the former, excepting the Gobelins. 
There are admirable low warps in Flanders, generally exceed- 
ing thoſe of France; the chief, and almoſt only Flemiſh ma- 
nufactories, are at Bruſſels, Antwerp, Outenard, Liſle, Tour- 
nay, Bruges, and Valenciennes. | 

At Bruſſels and Antwerp they ſucceed both in human figures, 
in animals, and landſkips ; and that both with reſpect of the de- 
ſigning, and the workmanſhip. At Oudenard their landſtips 
and animals are good, but their human figures naught, Lifle, 
and the other cities named, come behind Oudenard. The 
French manufacture of Felletin does tolerably well in land{kips, 
Aubuſſon in figures, and Beauvois in both, 

The uſual widths of Tapęſtries, are from two ells to three ell: 
and half, Paris meaſure. e 3 | 
The manufacture of Tape/try of each kind, is too curious to 
be here paſſed over, without a ſhort deſcription, —Weſhall give 
each under its ſeparate article. 


whereon it is wrought, is placed perpendicularly : it conſiſb of 
four principal pieces ; two long planks or cheeks of wood, and 
two thick rollers or beams. Phe planks are ſet upright, and 
the beams acroſs them, ane a- top, and the other at bottom, 3 
foot diſtance from the ground. They have each their trun- 
nions, by which they are ſuſpended on the planks, and are 
turned with bars. In each roller is a groove, from one end io 
the other, capable of containing a long round piece of m_ 
faſtened therein with hooks. Its uſe is to tie the ends „. 
warp to. The warp, which is a kind of worſted, or i. 
woollen thread, is wound on the upper roller; and the work, 
as faft as wove, is wound on the lower. : lab 
Within-ſide the planks, which are ſeven or eight oy 1805 
fourteen or fifteen inches broad, and three or four thic "Sas 
holes pierced from top to bottom, in which are put thick — 
of iron, with hooks at one end, ſerving to ſuſtain che c. 
ftave : theſe pieces of iron have alſo holes pierced ; dy Pitt's 
a pin in which, the ſtave is drawn nearer, or ſet farther y 1 
thus the coats, or threads, are ſtretched or looſened atp 1 de 
The coat- ſtave is about three inches diameter, and runs 
th of the loom: on this are fixed the coats, 0r 


bl 


„ It bo 


in the common looms. The coats are little threads 1552 
to each thread of the warp, with a kind of ſlidine- Kno fr 
forms a ſort of marſh, or ring. They ſerve to oy os 
open, for the paſſage of broaches wound with ſüks, 
or other matters uſed in the piece of Tape/iry. Lafth 


TAP 


Laſtly, there are a number of little ſticks, of different lengths, 


but all about an inch diameter, which the workman keeps by 
him in baſkets, to ſerve to make the threads of the warp croſs 
each other, by paſſing them a-crofs : and that the threads thus 
croſfed may retain: their proper ſituation, a packthread is run 
among the threads, above the ſtick.  _ 3 
The loom thus formed, and mounted with its warp, the firſt 
thing the workman does, is to draw, on the threads of this 
warp, the principal lines and ſtrokes of the deſign to be repre- 
ſented on the piece of Tapeſtry ; which is done by applying car- 
toons made from the painting he intends to copy, to the ſide 
that is to be the wrong fide of the piece; and then with a 
black- lead pencil following and tracing out the contours there- 
of on the thread of the right ſide; fo that the ſtrokes appear 
equally both before and behind. As to the original deſign the 
work is to be finiſhed by, it is hung up behind the workman, 
and wound on a long flaff; from which a piece is unrolled 
from time to time, as the work proceeds. | 
Beſides the loom, &c. here deſcribed, there are three other 
principal inſtruments required for working the filk, or wool 
of the woof within the threads of the warp, Thefe are a 
broach, a reed, and an iron needle. 1 
The broach is of hard wood, 7 or 8 inches long, and two- 
thirds of an inch thick, ending in a point, with a little handle. 
It ſerves as a ſhuttle, the ſilks, woollens, 1 or ſilver, to be 
uſed in the work, being wound on it. The reed or comb is 
alſo of wood, eight or nine inches long, and an inch thick at 
the back; whence it uſually grows leſs and leſs, to the extre- 
mity of the teeth, which are more or leſs a-part, according to 
the greater or leſs degree of fineneſs of the intended work. 
Laſtly, the needle is in form of a common needle, only 


when there is any line or colour that does not fit well. 

All things being prepared for the work, and the workman 
ready to begin, he places himfelf on the wrong fide the piece, 
with his back towards the 'defign ; ſo that he works, as it 
were, blind-fold, ſeeing nothing of what he does, and being 
obliged to quit his poſt, and go to the other fide the loom, 


with his prefling-needle. „ 
To put any ſilk, &c, in the warp, he firſt turns, and looks at 
his deſign: then taking a broach full of the proper colour, he 


cCroſs each other with his fingers, by means of the coats or 
threads faſtened to the ſtaff: this he repeats every time he is 
J cobur.” 7TH TT VVV 


comb; and when he has thus wrought in ſeveral rows over 
reform the contours with His needle, if there be occaſion. 


- unroll as much warp from the upper beam, as ſuffices them 
employed at once. 
takes almoſt double the time and trouble. The ſecond, that 


one twelfth of an inch broad, running on each ſide, from top 
to bottom; which is wanting in the high warp. | 
Manufacture of TaytsTRY of the Iow warp.—The loom or 


or roller at each end: they are ſuſtained at bottom with other 
ſtrong pieces of wood, in manner of treſtles ; and, to keep 
them the firmer, are likewiſe faftened to the floor with a kind 
of buttreſſes, which prevent any ſhaking, though there are 
ſometimes four or five workmen leaning on the fore-beam at 
once, 


ſtained : they are turned by large iron pins, three foot long. 
Along each beam runs a groove, wherein is placed the wich, a 
piece of wood of above two inches diameter, and almoſt the 


faſtened therein, from ſpace to ſpace, by wooden pins. To 
vances, on the nearer. 


the beam of a ballance: to thefe pieces are faſtened firings, 
Which bear certain ſpring-ſtaves, wherewith the workman, 
means of two treddles under the loom wheteon he ſets his feet, 
gives a motion to the coats, and makes the threads of the war 

riſe and fall alternately. ' Each loom has more or fewer of theſe 


pe/iry conſiſts of more or fewer threads. See Loom: 
The deſign, or painting the Tapefiry-man is to follow, is placed 


bigger and longer. Its uſe is to preſs cloſe the wooll and filks, | 


whenever he would view and examine the piece, to correct it | 
places it among the threads of the warp, which he brings a- 


The filk or wooll being placed, he beats it with his reed or | 
each other, he goes to ſee the effect they have; in order to | 
As the work advances they roll it up on the lower beam, and | 


to continue the piece : the like they do of the deſign behind | 
them. When the pieces are wide, ſeveral workmen may be | 


We have but two things to add: the firſt, that this high warp | 
Tapeſtry goes on much more flowly than the low warp, and | 


call the difference the eye can obſerve between the two kinds 
conſiſts in this, that in the low warp there is a red fillet, about | 


frame whereon the low warp is wrought, is much like that of | 
the weavers : the principal parts thereof are two ftrong pieces | 
of wood forming the ſides of the loom, and bearing a beam | 


The rollers have each their trunnions, by which they are ſu- | 


length of the roller: this piece fills the groove entirely, and is | 


the two wiches are faſtened the two extremities of the warp, | 
which is wound on the further roller ; and the work, as it ad- 


A-croſs the two ſides, almoft in the middle of the loom, paſſes | 
a wooden bar, which ſuſtains little pieces of wood, not unlike | 


ſpring-ſtaves, and each ſtaff more or fewer coats, as the Ta- | 


underneath the warp ; where it is ſuſtained from ſpace to ſpace | 


TAR 


See DESIGN. | . 5 
The loom being mounted, there are two inſtruments uſed in 
working of it, vis. the reed; and tho flute. The flute does 
the office of the weavers ſhuttle : it is made of a hard, po- 
liſhed wood, three or four lines thick at the ends, and.ſome- 
what more in the middle, and three or four inches long. On 


of the Tapgſtry. The comb or reed is of wood, orivory:; it 
has uſually teeth on both ſides; it is about an inch thiek in 
the middle, but diminiſhes each way to the extremity of the 
teeth: it ſerves to beat the threads of the woof cloſe to each 
other, as faſt as the workman has paſſed and placed them with 
His flute among the threads of the warp. e 
The workman is ſrated on a bench before the loom, with his 
breaſt againſt the beam, only a cuſhion or pillow between 
them; and in this poſture, ſeparating; with his fingers, the 
threads of the warp, that he may ſee the — * neath, 
and taking a flute, mounted'with the proper r, he paſtes 
it among the threads, after having raiſed or lowered them, by 
means of the treddles moving the ſpring-ftaves and coats. 
Laſtly, to preſs and cloſe the threads o the ſilk or yarn, c. 
thus placed, he ſtrikes each courſe (i. e. what the flute leaves 
in its paſſing and coming back again) with the reed. 
What is very remarkable in the manufacture of the Jow barp 
and which is common to it with the high, is, that it is all 
ht on the wrong ſide; ſo that the workman cannot ſee 
the right ſide of his Tapeſtry, till the piece be finiſhed and 
taken off the loom. 5 
TAPIS. See Tunica. 
TAPPING, the att of piercing a hole in a veſſel, and apply- 
ing a tube, or cannula in the aperture, for the commodious 
drawing off the liquors contained therein. 
TAPPING, in agriculture, is the making an inciſion in the bark 
of a tree, and letting out the juice. BARE. 
To tap a tree at the root, is to open it round about the root; 
See FREE, Roor, Oc. 
Ratray, the learned Scot, affirms that he has found by expe- 
riment, that the liquor which may be drawn from the birch in 
the fpring-time, is equal to the whole weight of the tree, 
branches, roots and all together. | 
In the tapping of trees, the juice certainly aſcends from the 
root, and after it is ceoncocted and aſſimilated in the branches, 
Se. deſcends like a liquor in an alembic, to the orifice or in- 
eiſion where it iſſues out. 1 50 
One of the moſt effectual ways of tapping, fo as to obtain the 
greateſt ſtore of ſap in the ſhorteſt time, is, not only to pierce 
the bark, nor yet to cut the body of the tree almoſt to the 
pith, with a chiſſel (as ſome have directed) but quite through 
all the circles, and the inner rind itſelf, on both ſides the 
pith; leaving only the outermaſt circle, and the bark on the 
north-eaſt ſide unpierced. One 
But this hole is to be bored ſloping upwards, as large as the 
RO augre-you can get will make ;- and that alſo through 
nd under à large arm, near the ground. So will it not need 
any ſtone to keep open the orifice, nor tap to direct the ſap 
into the receiver. | 1 
This way, the tree will, in ſhort time, afford liquor enough 
to brew withal ; and with ſome of this ſweet ſap, one buſhel 
of malt will make as good ale as four buſhel of malt with or- 
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being very ſweet and wholeſome. 
To prejerve the Sap for brewing, —Inſolate it by a conſtant expo- 
| fureto the ſun in glaſſes or other veſſels, till the reſt be ga- 
thered and ready; otherwiſe it will contract an acidity : when 
you have enough, put into it as much very thin cut, and hard 
toaſted rye-bread, as will ſerve to ferment it; and when it 
works, take out the bread, and bottle up the liquor. A few 
cloves in each veſſel that receives the ſap, as it oozes from the 
tree, will certainly preſerve it a twelve-month. Dr. Tong 
in the Philoſophical Tranſattions., © | | 
TaPPING, in chirurgery. See the articles PARacEnTEs1s, 
Droesy, Ce. ; 6 
TAp- TOO. See the article TaT-To0. 
TAR, or Taxx, a groſs, pitchy liquor, iſſuing from the trunks 
of old pines, or firrs. See PITe‚ I. 
When theſe trees are on the turn, and only fit for burning, 
they cut off the bark all around towards the root, and through 
theſe inciſions, there continues flowing, for a conſiderrble time, 
- a blackiſh liquor, which is the Tar. When this ceaſes, it is 
a ſure indication the 125 ite dead, and only fit for the fire. 
The chief uſe of Tar, is for the coating and caulking of 
— 25 See CAULKING, Sc. — Of Tay is alſo made roſin. 
e Rosin. 
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y|[TARANTISMUS, in medicine, the diſeaſe or affeQion of 


thoſe bit by the Tarantula. See TARANTULA. 

The patients under this malady are denominated Tarantati. 
Dr. Cornelio, in the Philefophical Tranſactiams, repreſents this 
as an Er diſeaſe; and tells us, that the 7 or 

thoſe who think themſelves ſeized with it (excepting ſuch as 
for particular ends feign themſelves ſo) are moſt of them young 
wanton girls, whom the Italian writers call Dome di ſale, who 


falling, 


with firings, by which the deſign is brought nedter: the arp. 
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dinary water. Sycamore is ſaid to yield the beſt brewing ſap, 
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falling, from ſome particular indiſpoſition, into melancholy |: 


madneſs, perſuade themſelves, according to the vulgar preju- 
dice, that they have been ſtung by a tarantula, | 
But the evidence on the other fide the queſtion, is too ſtrong 
to be thus overturned, as will appear from the following ar- 
ticle. 


TARANTU LA, or TARENTULA, in natural raged a 


venomous infect, whoſe bite gives name to a new diſeaſe. | 


See TARANTISMUS. 


The Tarantula is a kind of ſpider, denominated from the | 
city of Tarentum, in Apulia, where it is chiefly found : it is | 


about the fize of an acorn; and is furniſhed with eight feet, 
and as many - z its colour various; but it is ſtill hairy: 
from its mou 

crooked, with the tips exceedingly ſharp, through which it 
conveys its poiſon. 

Theſe horns, M. Geoffroy obſerves, are in continual motion, 
eſpecially when the animal is ſeeking for food; whence he 
conjectures they may be a kind of moveable noſtrils. 


The Tarantula is found in ſeveral other parts of Italy, and | 
even in the iſle of Corſica ; but thoſe of Apulia alone are dan- | 


gerous : even theſe, when removed thence, are ſaid to become 


harmleſs: it 1s added, that even in Apulia, none but thoſe |. 
found on the plains are-much to be feared ; the air being hot- | 


ter there, than on the mountains. | 


M. Geoffroy adds it as an opinion of ſome, that the Taran | 


tula is never venomous but in the coupling ſeaſon ; and Bag- 


livi, that it is never fo but in the heat of ſummer, particu- | 
larly in the dog-days, when, becoming enraged, it flies on all | 


that paſs by. Hs 
The bite occaſions a pain, which at firft appears much like 


that felt on the ſtinging of a bee, or an ant: in a few hours, | 


the patient feels a numbneſs, and the part affected becomes 


marked with a little livid circle, which ſoon after riſes into a | 


very painful tumour : a little longer, and he falls into a pro- 


found ſadneſs, breaths with much difficulty, his pulſe grows | 
feeble, his ſenſe fails ; at length he loſes all ſenſe and motion, |. 
and dies, unleſs relieved, But theſe ſymptoms come ſomewhat 


differently, according to the nature of the Tarantula, and the 
diſpoſition of the patient. An averſion for black and blue; 
and, on the contrary, an affection for white, red, and green, 
are other unaccountable ſymptoms of this diſeaſe. 


All the aſſiſtance medicine has been able to diſcover by reaſon- 


ing, conſiſts in ſome chirurgical applications on the wound, in 
cordials, and ſudorificks ; but theſe are of little efficacy: a 


thing that avails infinitely more, is, what reaſon could never | 


have thought of, muſic. See Mus1c. TOON 
As ſoon as the patient has loſt his ſenſe and motion, a muſi- 
cian tries ſeveral tunes on an inſtrument ; and when he has hit 
on that, the tones and modulations whereof agree to the pa- 
tient, be is immediately ſeen to make a faint motion: his FJ 
gers firſt begin to move in cadence, then his arms, then his 
legs, by degrees his whole body: at length he riſes on his 


feet, and begins to dance; his ſtrength and activity till in- 
_ creaſing. Some will continue the dance for fix hours without | 


intermiſſion. : | 
After this, he is put to bed; and when he is judged ſufficient- 


ly recruited of his firſt dance, he is called out of bed, by the | 


ſame tune, for a ſecond, 


This exerciſe is continued for ſeveral days, fix or ſeven at 


moſt ; in which time the patient finds himſelf exceedingly fa- 
tigued, and unable to dance any longer ; which is the cha- 
racteriſtic of his being cured : for as long as the poiſon acts on 


him, he would dance, if one pleaſed, without any diſcontinu- | 


ation, till he died of the mere loſs of ſtrength. 
The patient perceiving himſelf weary, begins to come to 


himſelf; and awakes, as out of a profound ſleep; without any | 


remembrance of what had paſſed in his paroxyſm, not even of 
his dance. 
Sometimes the patient, thus recovering from his firſt acceſs, is 
quite cured ; it he be not, he finds a melancholy gloom hang- 
ing on him; he ſhuns the ſight of men, and ſeeks water; 
and if he be not carefully looked to, throws himſelf into 
ſome river. If he do not die, the fit returns at that time 
twelvemonth, and he is driven to dancing again. Some have 
had theſe returns regularly for 20 or 3o years. 


Every Tarantatus has his particular and ſpecific tune; but, | 


in the general, are all very briſk, ſprightly tunes, that 
work cures. Sce-T UNE. | 
This account was given into the royal academy of ſciences, 


by M. Geoffroy, at his return from I ay in 1702; and| 


confirmed by letters from F. Gouye. The like hiſtory is 
given us by Bagivi, in an expreſs diſlertation on the Taran- 
tula, publiſhed in 1696. | 
To ſuch extraordinary facts, it is no wonder a few fables ſhould 
be added; as, for inſtance, that the patient is no longer af- 
fefted than while the inſect lives; and that the Tarantula 
itſelf dances, all the while, the ſame air with the perſon 
bitten. 
Theory of the effects of the Tarantula's lite, by M. Groffroy.— 
The poiſonous juice injected by the Tarantula, M. Geoffroy 


conceives, may give the nerves a degree of tenſion, greater 


ariſes two horns, or trunks, made a little | 


Theory of the effefts of the Tarantula's bite, ly Dr, Mead 
q— 


do naturally excite in it; whereupon ſuch actions muſt follow 


from the blood thus inflamed, and compounded of hard, 


they muſt have more than ordinary volatility and force, and 


| 


- * 


than is natural to them, or than is 5 
functions: and hence ariſes a privation 55 LNG to their 
tion, But, at the ſame time, this tenſion, e = e and mo- 
ſome ſtrings of an inſtrument, puts the . al to that 
certain tones, and obliges them to ſhake, after het uniſon to 
by the undulations, and vibrations of the air ing agitateg 
tones. And hence this wonderful cure by muſj as to thoſe 
thus reſtored. to their motion, call back the ſpirits thith,. derbes 
before had abandoned them. See Unisow ang apy » Which 
D 


lame 
hence, that the tenſion of his nerves, even out of * 
pa- 


ſtate, the vibrations thoſe colours occaſion in the Rh tr 
e 


The malignity of the poiſon of the Tarantula ſeen | 
in its . hows and energy, whereby it ares" wow e 
extraordinary fermentation in the whole arterial 00 12 
which its texture and craſis is conſiderably altered: the c. by 
quence of which alteration, when the ebullition is over — 
neceſſarily be a change in the coheſion of its parts © ke 
the globules, which did before with equal force pref 0 
other, have now a very differing and irregular niſus, or 200 1 
ſo that ſome of them do fo firmly cohere together, as to m =", 
ſe moleculæ, or ſmall cluſters: upon this account, 3; = 
is now a greater number of globules contained, in the e, 
ſpace, than before, and the impulſe of many of theſe = 
united together, differing according to the conditions of their 
coheſion, as to magnitude, figure, &c, the impetus wich 
which this fluid is drove towards the parts, will not on! he 
at ſome ſtrokes greater than ordinary, but the preſſure an 
the blood-veſſels muſt be very 22 and irregular; and 
this will be particularly felt in thoſe which are moſt aaf 
diſtended, as thoſe of the brain, Cc. / 
Upon this the nervous fluid muſt neceſſarily be put into various 
undulatory motions, ſome of which will be like thoſe, which 
different objects acting upon the organs or paſſions of the mind 


in the body, as are uſually the conſequences of the ſereral 
ſpecies of ſadneſs, joy, deſpair, or the like determinations of 
thought, See PASSIONS, 

This, in ſome degree, is a coagulation of the blood, which 
will the more certainly, when attended with uncommon heat, 
as is the caſe in thoſe countries where theſe creatures abound, 
produce ſuch like effects as theſe: becauſe the ſpirits ſeparated 


fixed and dry particles, muſt unavoidably ſhare in this altera- 
tion; that is, whereas their fluid conſiſts of two parts, one 
more active and volatile, the other more viſcid and glutinous, 
which is a kind of vehicle to the former; their active part 
will bear too great a proportion to the viſcid ; conſequently 


will therefore, upon the leaſt occaſion imaginable, be irregu- 
larly determined to every part. | 
Whereupon will follow, tumblings, anger, or fear, upon a light 
cauſe ; extreme pleaſure at what is trivial, as particular co- 
lours, or the like: and on the other hand, ſadneſs at what is 
not agreeable to the ſight ; nay, laughter, obſcene talk and 
actions, and ſuch like ſymptoms as attend perſons bit; becauſe 
in this conſtitution of the nervous fluid, the moſt ſlight occahon 
will make as real a reflux and undulation of it to the brain, 
and preſent as lively ſpecies there, as the ſtrongeſt cauſe and 
impreſſion can produce in its natural ſtate and condition; Na), 
in ſuch a confuſion, the ſpirits cannot but ſometimes, without 
any manifeſt cauſe at all, be hurried towards thoſe organs, to 
which at other times they have been moſt frequently de- 
termined ; and every one knows which theſe are in bot 
countries, / 3 
The effects of muſic on perſons touched with this poiſon, 
confirms the doctrine above delivered. For muſcular motion, 
we know, is no other than a contraction of the fibres, from 
the arterial fluid's making an efferveſcence with the nett 
juice, which, by the light vibration and tremor of the nerve, 
is derived into the muſcle. See MuUsCULAR. | 
Thus there is a two-fold effect and operation of the mow 
that is, upon the body and the mind: a briſk harmony c 
lively ſpecies of joy and gladneſs, which are always — 8 
nied with a more frequent and ſtronger pulſe, or an en 
influx of the liquor of the nerves into the muſcles; u 
which ſuitable actions muſt immediately follow. * 
As for the body, ſince it was ſufficient to put the muſc 5 
action, to cauſe thoſe tremors of the nerves by whuc en 
fluid is alternately dropped into the moving fibres, wry - - 
whether it be done by the determination of the Wil, 
outward impreſſions of an elaſtic fluid. hae 
Such is the air; and that ſounds are the vibrations © Jo 
beyond diſpute : theſe, therefore, rightly modelled, wy : 
the nerves as really, as the imperium voluntatis can do, 
ſequently produce the like effects. 


The 


nefit of muſic ariſes not only from their dancing to it, 
e evacuating, by ſweat, a great part of the inflammatory 
Auid ; but beſides this, the repeated percuſſions of the air 
hereby made, by immediate contact ſhaking the contractile 
Sbres of the membranes of the body, eſpecially thoſe of the 
ich being contiguous to the brain, communicate their 
ear, which g 2 : 
tremblings to its membranes and veſſels ; by theſe continued 
ſuccuſſions and vibrations, the coheſion of the parts of the 
blood is perfectly broken, and the coagulation prevented: ſo 
that the heat being removed by 1 and the coagulation 
by the contraction of the muſcular fibri , the wounded per- 
ſon is reſtored to his former condition. 
If any one doubts of this force in the air, he may conſider, 
that it is demonſtrated in mechanics, that the ſmalleſt per- 
cuſſion of the ſmalleſt body, may overcome the reſiſtance of 
any the greateſt weight, which 1s at reſt; and that the lan- 
guid tremor of the air, which is made by the ſound of a 
drum, may ſhake the vaſteſt edifices. | 
But beſides this, we muſt allow a great deal to the determi- 
nate force, and particular modulation of the trembling percuſ- 
ſions; for contractile bodies may be acted upon by one cer- 
tain degree of motion in the ambient fluid, thoug a greater 
degree of it, differently qualified, may produce nothing at all 
of the like effect: this is not only apparent in two common- 
| fringed muſical inſtruments tuned both to the ſame height; 
but alſo in the trick which many have of finding the tone or 
note peculiarly belonging to any wine-glaſs, and, by accom- 
modating their voice exactly to that tone, and yet making it 
loud and laſting, make the veſſel, though not touched, firſt 
to tremble, — then to burſt; which it will not do, if the 
voice be either too low, or too high, See Souxp. | 
This makes it no difficult matter to conceive,why different per- 
ſons infected with this ſort of venom, do require a different ſort 
of muſic, in order to their cure; inaſmuch as the nerves and 
diſtractile membranes have different tenſions, and conſequently 
are not all alike to be acted upon by the ſame vibrations, 
TARE and Tret in commerce, any defect, waſte or diminu- 
tion in the weight, the quantity, or the quality of goods, See 
NEAT. | 
The ſeller is uſually to account to the buyer for the Tare 
and tret, See I RET. 

TaARE is more particularly uſed for an abatement, or deduction 
in the price of a commodity, on account of the weight of 
cheſts, caſks, bags, frails, &c. See DiscounT. 

The Tare is very different, in different merchandizes : in 
ſome there is none at all allowed. —It is a thing much more 
regarded in Holland than in England, or elſewhere : a mo- 
dern author, M. Ricard, treating of the commerce of Amſter- 
dam, obſerves, that the Tares are one of the moſt conſiderable 
articles a merchant is to be acquainted withal, if he would 
trade with ſecurity. | 

Sometimes, the Tare is, as it were, regulated by cuſtom ; 
but generally, to avoid all diſpute, the buyer and ſeller make 
a particular agreement about it. We ſhall here add, from the 
fore-mentioned author, ſome inſtances of Tares allowed at 
Amſterdam, referring the reader for a more ample account to 
his Negoce d' Amflerdam, edit. 1722. 

Spaniſh wools are ſubje&t to a kind of double Tare : for, 
firſt, they deduct the Tare marked on the bales ; and after 
that, 24 pounds Tare for every 175 pound weight, beſides 


the rebate for prompt payment. Indeed, for the common | 


wools, the ſeller will ſeldom allow above 14 per cent. for the 
whole Tare ; for which reaſon, the bargain is to be agreed 
on before, 
TRE of Roman alum is 4 lib. per ſack. 5 
of Iriſh, &c. butter, 20 per cent. 
of crude borax, 15 lib. per cent. 
of cinnamon, 17 lib. the burthen. 
of capers, 33 per cent. 
of white pepper, 40 lib. per barrel. 
of black pepper, 5 lib. &c. 
TARENTULA. See the article TaRanTULA, 
TARGET, a ſbield; thus called from the Latin, tergum, 


back, becauſe originally made of leather, wrought out of the | 
back of an ox's hide. See SHIELD, BUCKLER, and Es- 


CUTCHEON, 
TAR GUM, in the ſacred literature, a name which the Fews 
0 to their Chaldee gloſſes, and paraphraſes on the ſcripture. 
ee PARAPHRASE. | | 
As the Jews, during their long captivity in Babylon, had forgot 
their ancient language, the Hebrew; and now underſtood no- 


thing but the language of their maſters, the Chaldeans : there | 


was a neceſſity of explaining the JOY in that language ; 

and to this neceſlity, is owing the firſt beginning of the Chal- 

_ paraphraſe to make the ſenſe of the text underſtood. See 
EBREW, | | 


Each doctor made a paraphraſe of ſome part thereof in the | 


vulgar tongue ; and as theſe ſeveral interpretations, in time, 
became very voluminous, certain rabbins undertook to colle& 
them together: and this collection they called the Targum. 

The Fewiſh doctors do not agree about the antiquity of the 
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N for the more modern Jews having blended their own | 


TAR 


comments with thoſe of the ancients, no certain age or #12 
can be fixed for the whole work. | 13 
It is commonly believed, that R. Jonathan, who lived under 
the reign of l 
of the prophets; and with this verſion mixed the interpreta- 
tions borrowed from tradition, —Onktlos, it is certain; tranſ- 
lated the pentateuch almoſt word for word ; and without any 
paraphraſe ; and another verſion of the pentateuch is aſcribed 
to Jonathan, but without much certainty, See PENTA- 
TEUCH, | | Fn | 
For the Targum or paraphraſe on the other books; we know 
little of the authors, no more than of thoſe of the Targum of 
Meh ans which is another imperfe& paraphraſe on the five 
oks of Moſes : ſo that in ſtrictneſs, the Targum of Jonathan 
and Onkelos, is the only paraphraſe of any authority, See 
PARAPHRASE. pr e . 
The account aſcribed to Scaliger, is this: the Hebrew was 
tranſlated under the reign of Tiberius into Caldee, by Jona- 
than; the prophets by Onkelos; and the books of Moſes into 
good old Hieroſolymitan, which was then uſed at Jeruſalem, 
much as Latin is among us. 
It is certain, there was a Targum Hieroſolymitanum {till extant : 
it was wrote in the vulgar tongue ; but that w_ then greatiy 
corrupted, we have now much ado to underſtand it. | 
Thoſe Targumi/ts might have ſeen Jeſus Chriſt ; it is certain 
they lived long before the taking of Jeruſalem. Scaligerana. 
TARIF, or TakiFr, book of rates; a table, or catalogue, 
drawn, uſually, in alphabetical order, containing the names of 
ſeveral kinds of merchandize, with the duties or cuſtoms to be 
paid for the ſame, as ſettled by authority, and agreed on be- 
tweep the ſeveral princes and ſtates, that hold commerce toge- 
ther. See DuTits, CusToms, Cc. | 
TARNISHING, a diminution of the natural luſtre of any 
thing, eſpecially a metal. See LusTRE. nd 
Gold and filver, when tarni/hed, reſume their brightneſs, by ſet- 
ting them over the fire with certain lies. Copper, pewter, &c, 
that are tarniſbed, recover their luſtre with tripoli and pot-afhes; 
The breath of women, under their monthly purgations, Afi- 
ftotle aſſerts, farniſbes all mirrors, &c, See MENSEs. 
TARPAU LIN, or TARPAWWIINO, is a piece of canvaſs, well 
itched and tarred over, to keep off the rain from any place. 
he term is alſo uſed in deriſion for a perſon bred at fea, and 
educated in the mariner's art. | 
TARPEIAN, Taxpeivs, in antiquity, an epithet given to 
a rock in ancient Rome, of conſiderable height; whence, by 
the law of the twelve tables, thoſe guilty of certain erimes were 
recipitated.“ It was on this rock the capitol was built. See 
APITOL, 2 
* The Tarpeian Rock might formerly be ſteep enough on one fide 
to break a man's neck; but it cou'd-never have been of that 


ſurprizing height, mention'd by ſome writers; if any judgment 


can be form'd from its appearance at preſent. See Burnet's Let- 
ters, p. 238. and Miqon's N. Voyage, p. 103. | 
It took its name from a veſtal, called Tarpeia, who betrayed 
the capitol, whereof her father was governor, to the Sabines; 
on condition they would give her all they bore on their left 
arms, meaning their bracelets.—But inſtead of bracelets, they 
threw their bucklers (which were likewiſe borne on their left 
arm) upon her head, and cruſhed her to death, | 
Others aſcribe the delivery of the capitol to her father, Spurius 
Tarpeius ; and add, that he was precipitated down this rock 
buy Romulus's order; and that this henceforward became the 
puniſhment of all criminals of the like kind. h 
TARPEIAN Games, Ludi TARPEII, were games inſtituted by 
Romulus, in honour of Jupiter Feretrius ; and called al 
Capyotio Ludi. See CAPITOLINE. | 
TARRACE, TARRA8ãss, or TERRACE, a coarſe ſort of plai- 
ſter, or mortar, durable in the weather, chiefly uſed to line 
baſons, ciſterns, wells, and other reſervoirs of water; See 
MoRTAR, CISTERN, &c. See alſo TERRAcR. 


TARSUS, rarzox, in anatomy, is what we vulgarly call 


the inſtep; being the beginning of the foot, or the ſpace be- 
tween. the ancle and the body of the foot, which is called Me- 
tatarſus. See FooT, and METATaARsvs. - 

The Tarſus anſwers to the wriſt of the hand. It conſiſts of 
ſeven bones: the firſt whereof is called a/tragalus, and by the 
Latins falus, and os Baliſtæ. See ASTRAGALUs, and Tat us. 
The ſecond called the calx, or calcar pedis, or calcaneum ; the 
third naviculare, and by the Greeks ſtaphoides ; the fourth, 
fifth, and ſixth are generally called innominata, but by Fallo- 
pius, from their figure, cuneiformia : laſtly, the ſeventh, the 
cuboides. See each deſcribed under its proper article, CAL x, 

 NavicuLaRE, InnomINATaA, Go. | 

Tarsvs is alſo a name given by ſome anatomiſts to the cartilages 

which terminate the palpebræ, or eye-lids; and from which 
the cilia, or hairs ariſe. See PALPEBR A, 

They are exceedingly thin and fine, which makes them light 
and flexible, —Their form is ſemicircular : that of the upper 
2 is ſomewhat longer than that of the under: they ſerve 

| alike to cloſe the eyes. See CILIA. 

TARTANE, a kind of bark uſed for fiſhing and carriage; 

having neither a raiſed poop, nor prow ; and alſo uſing oars. 
12 D bh Tartanes 


erod the Great, made the firſt Chaldee Verſion 
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Tartanes are common in the Mediterranean; they have only 
a mainmaſt, and a mizzen : their fails are triangular. When 


they put up a ſquare fail, it is called a ſail of . „ 


TARTAR, TAx T ARCUS, or TARTARUM, in chymiſtry, a 


kind of ſalt which riſes from wines, and ſticking to the top 
and ſides of the caſks, forms a cruſt, which hardens to the 
conſiſtence of a ſtone. | 
Tartar, favs an ingenious author, has the juice of the grape 
for its father, fermentation for its mother, and the caſk for its 
matrix. Sce WINE, &c. | 
Its goodneſs rather depends on the number of repeated fermen- 
tations, which a ſucceſſion of new wines in the ſame caſk for 
ſeveral years makes, than on the ſoil or climate where the'wine 
is produced, 25 | 
Tartar is either white, or red, according to the colour of the 
wine it is raifed from. That brought from Germany is the 


beſt, as being taken out of thoſe monſtrous tuns, ſome where- | 


of hold a thouſand pipes of wine; fo that the ſalt has time 
to come to its conſiſtence, one of the chief qualities to be re- 
garded in Tartar.— That of Montpellier is the next in order; 
then that of Lyons, Paris, &c. | = 


White Tartar is preferred to red, and is really better; as con- 
taining lefs of the droſſy, or earthy part, —T he marks of good | 
Tartar of either kind are, its being thick, brittle, brilltant, | 


little earthy. | 3 DE 
Tartar is of conſiderable uſe among the dyers, as ſerving to 


diſpoſe the ſtuffs to take their colours the better. See COLOUR, i 
| | the word judgment, See ReagoN, 


and DYING. -- 5 ny 
The chymiſts make abundance of preparations from Tartar ; 


as Cream, or Cry/tal of Tartar, which is nothing but Tartar | 
powdered, and reduced by means of boiling water, a ſtraining | 


bag, and a cellar, into little cryſtals, See CREAM of Tartar... 

Salt of TARTAR is made of Tartar waſhed, ground, purified, 
and calcined, by a reverberatory fire ; or it is made by pul- | 
verizing what remains in the retort after the diſtillation of 


Tartar, and calcining it as aboye by a reverberatory fire, to | 


make it yield its ſalt when put into hot water, &c,—Qn the 
one or the other of theſe preparations, they pour a great quan- 
tity of hot water, to make a lye of it; this they filtrate, and 
evaporate the liquor by a ſand heat, till the fixed ſalt be found 
at the bottom of the veſſel.— This is the alkali, or fixed ſalt of 
Tartar. See SALT, / „ 
Oil of TARTAR, is the ſalt of Tartar expoſed to the air for ſome 
days, in an open veſſel, in a moiſt place, till it diſſolve into 
an oil; though it is improperly called an oil, being no more 
than a diſſolved ſalt. | 
Oil of Tartar per deliguium, is held the beſt counter-poiſon, to 
- corroſive ſublimate. Sce ANTIDOTE, &c. = 
TARTAR Chalybeated. See the article CRYSTAL. 
"TARTAR £Emetic, See EMETIC, and CRYSTAL. 
TaRTAR Foliated, is a preparation of Tartar with diſtilled vi- 
negar, which reduces it into white leaves. 
TARTAR Soluble, See the article SOLUBLE. 
TARTAR /itrilated, which ſome call Magiſtery of Tartar, is 
dil of Tartar mixed with rectified ſpirit of vitriol : upon mix- 
ing the two,. there ariſes a great evaporation, by means 
whereof, of liquids they become ſolids, | | 
TARTARIZING, a term uſed by ſome writers, for the 
act of refining or purifying, by means of ſalt of Tartar, ' See 
% #7 7 PT en 
'TASSEL, a fort of pendant ornament, at the corners of a 
' cuſhion, or the like thing. —Alfo a ſmall ribband or ſilk ſewed 
to a book, to be put between the leaves. „„ 
TassELs, in a building, thoſe pieces of board that lie under the 
ends of the mantle-trees. See MAN TL E. 5 
TassEL, or TIERCELET, is alſo uſed in falconry for a male 
hawk. See Hawk, and FALCON. . „ 
TassELs are alſo a kind of hard burrs uſed by clothworkers 
in dreſſing cloth. See TEAZ LE. ; „ 
TASTE, Savour, a ſenſation, excited in the ſoul by means of 
the organ of Ta/te; viz, the papillæ of the tongue, c. See 


SENSATION, and TAsTINF o. 1 
Dr. Grew, in a lecture on the diverſity of Taſtes, before the 
Royal Society, diſtinguiſhes them into Simple and Compound, | | 

By Simple T asTEs, he underſtands ſuch as are ſimple modes of 
Tafte, although mingled with others in the fame : thus, the 
Tafte of a pippin is aci-dulcis ; of rhubarb, amar-aftringent, | 
and therefore compounded, in both ; but yet in the pippin the 
acid is one ſimple Taſte, and the ſweet another, as diſtinct as 
the bitter and aſtringent are in the rhubarb, 3 

Two faults, he obſerves, have here been committed: the firſt, 
a defectiye enumerating of ſimple Taſtes; the ſecond, reckon- 
ing them indiſtintly among ſuch as are compounded, * . 
Simple Taftes, of which we uſually only reckon ſix or ſeven 
ſorts, are at leaſt ſixteen : 1. Bitter, as in wormwood; whoſe 
contrary is, 2. Sweet, as in ſugar. 3. Sour, as in vinegar 5 
whoſe contrary is, 4. Salt. 5. Hat, as in cloves; to which 


is oppoſite, 6. Cold, as in ſal prunella; for we may as pro- 
perly ſay a cald Ta/te, as an hot one, ſince there are ſome bo- 
dies which do manifeſtly imprefs the ſenſe of cold upon the 
tongue, though not to the touch. 7. Aramotiet; to which is 
contrary, 8. Nauſeous, or malignant. 9g. Soft, which are ei- 


See SALT, and CRYSTAL. 1 


we mean by the word: in effect, 


See DELIQUIUM. 95 


Reflections may come afterwards to confirm it, and diſcover 


In effect, Taſte an 


T STING, the ſenſe whereby 


: 


One might 2 
e 


TAS 


ther vapid, as in water, ſtarch, whites of 
ous, as in oils, fat, &. 


eggs, 
of which 


12. 
of black hellebore, which being che 
retained upon the tongue, affects that orga 
or paralytic ſtupor. 1 Aringent, as in 
al armoniac ; mw Fs 


gent, as in ſpirit of Fus 
| akes contrary to the unctuous, as penetrant an ry Tofte 
are contrary to the vapid one. | Aupelacient 


The Compound 'T ASTEs are very numerous; but . 
to expteſs but ſix of them: 1. Pn ering ; have 
and bitter, as in the green und ſoft ſtones of — S aſtrin 
properly fo called, which is aftringent and acid F 
of unripe grapes. 3. Acrid, which is pungent and hot 
matih, which is (alt and pungent, as in common ſalt 
vous, which is ſaltneſs joined with ſome pungency „An. 
6. Nitrous, which is faltiies jomed with pungene ald he 

* AUSTERE, ACERS; CGS. and col, 
ASTE is alſo uſed, in a figurative ſenſe, for the in. 
diſcernment of the mind. See ub HTN Judgment and 

ING. Fo. 5 hag j1 See JUDGMENT, and Discexx. 

We talk, and we hear talk. every day, of 74% 

and of bad Taſte; and yet without Wel Wow 15 

a good Tafte ſeems xt Böen 


to be little elſe but right reaſon, which we otherwiſe expreſs b 
7 


To have a 74%e, is to give things their 
touched with the good, to be ſhocked with 
dazzled with falſe appearances; but, in 
and of every thing that might deceive 
way: ö 
Tafte and judgment then ſhould be the ſame thing; 
is eaſy to diſcern a difference: the judgment forms its ini 
from reflection; the reaſon, on this occaſion, fetches f king 
of circuit to arrive at its end: it ſuppoſes principles, it PoE: 
conſequences, and it judges; but not without a thorough know- 
ledge of the caſe: ſo that after it has pronounced, it js read 
to render a reaſon of its decrees, — Good Taſte obſerves = 
of theſe formalities ; before it has time to conſult, it has taken 
its reſolution : as ſoon as ever an object is preſented it, the 
impreſſion is made, the ſentiment formed]; aſk no more of it 
As the ear is wounded: with a harſh- found, as the ſmell is 
ſoothed with an agreeable odor, before ever the reaſon have 
meddled with thoſe objects, to judge of them; the Tafe is 
ſtruck at once, and prevents all reflection. 


real value, to he 
the ill; not to be 
ſpight of all colours, 
or amuſe, to judge 


and yet it 


the ſecret reaſons of its conduct; but it was not in its power 
to wait for them. Frequently, it happens not to know them 
at all; and what pains ſoever it uſe, cannot diſcover what 
it was that determined it to think as it did. 

This conduct is very different from that which the julgment 
obſerves in its deciſions ; unleſs we chuſe to ſay that gud Taft 
'15, as it were, a firſt motion, or a kind of inftindt of right 
reaſon, which hurries us on with rapidity, and conduct us 
more ſecurely than all the reafonings we could uſe, Itisz 
firſt glance of thought, which diſcovers to us the nature and 

relations of things as it were by intuition, | 
d judgment are'one and the ſame thing, one 
and the ſame diſpoſition and habitude of the foul, which we 
call by different names, according to the different manners 
wherein it acts: when it acts by ſenſation, by the firſt im- 
preſſion of objects, we call it 72%; and when by reaſoning, 
after having examined the thing by all the rules of art, &:. 
we call it judgment: ſo that one may ſay, Taſſe is the judg- 
ment of nature, and judgment the 7% of reaſon, der 

JUDGMENT. - 5 | 
Good Taſte, as defined by Madem. Scudery and Madem. Dacier, 
in an expreſs treatiſe of the corruption of Taſte, is an harmon) 
between the mind, and reaſon z and a perſon has more or leb 
of this Taſte, as that harmony is more or leſs juſt. 
improve 'on this hint, and fay, that gu 
'Tafte is nothing elſe but a certain ratio or relation between tis 

mind, and the objects preſented to it. 5 
Right reaſon cannot but be moved and affected with things 
conformable thereto, and wounded by thoſe contrary : there 
is, then, a kind of fympathy which unites them 2 ſoen # 
ever they meet; and their union, their good underſtands 
diſcover each other. Make a fine diſcourſe; uſe only dhe 
richeſt and nobleſt expreffions ; if they contain 4! unhapp} 
thought, or an incoherent reaſoning, that thought, _—_ 
ſoning, will immediately be felt by a perſon of 74%: 3 Fol 
antipathy will ſhew itſelf by a movement of averiion, = - 
den, as lively, and as natural as that which nature in wy 
withal for toads or ſpiders. See BEAUTY), reines 


E NSE, &c, | | 
we diſtinguiſh ſavours; 0f the 


aa hy f 
perception which the ſoul has of external objects, by meals 0 
the organ of 74%e. See SENSE, and TASTE. 


Authors differ much as to the Organ of Tafting - 
tholin, Veſlingius, Sc. place it in the laxer 


Bauhin, p 
y parts of » 
0 tongue; 


nians; and formed a ſect called ſometimes Tatianites, and 


Tau, or Taw, in heraldry, an ordinary, in- figure of-a T, 


_ TAUNT, a ſea-term. —When the maſts of a ſhip are too tall 


TAU 


tongue; Dr. Wharton in the glands at the root of the tongue; 
Laurentius in the thin tunic covering the tongue; others in 
the palate, c. But the great Malpighi, and, after him, all 


the lateſt writers, place it in the papillz chiefly lying about 
the tip and ſides of the tongue. See To. 

Theſe papillz ariſe from the corpus nervoſum which covers 
the muſcular fleſh of the tongue; whence, paſſing through the 


corpus reticulare, they ſtand up under the external membrane 


of the tongue, erect, covered with vaginæ, or ſheaths of the 
ſaid membrane, to defend them from objects too violent. See 
PAPILLA. 1 5 i 
Theſe vaginæ are porous, and ftick out ſo far, that When the 
aliment is ſqueezed, they enter within the ſame, to receive the 
object, or the matter of Taſte. _ . _ 

' Theſe papillæ, Boerhaave conjectures to arife from the ninth 
pair of nerves ; and theſe, he aſſerts, are the only organ of 
Tafte : thoſe others, whether of the tongue, palate, or jaws, 
Se. he obſerves, contribute nothing thereto ; though probably 
thoſe of the cheeks next the dentes molares may. See Pa- 

'LATE, &c. FVV 
The object of Tofting, is any thing, either in animals, vegeta- 
bles, or minerals, from which falt or oil may be extracted, 
See SALT. TE 
Taſting, then, is performed by the objects being attenuated, 
and mixed with ſaliva, warmed in the mouth, and applied to 
the tongue; where, inſinuating into the pores of the mem- 
branous veginæ of the nervous papillæ, and penetrating to the 
ſurface of the papillæ themſelves, it affects and moves them; 
by which means a motion is communicated wes. the capilla- 
ments of the nerve to the common ſenſory, and an idea ex- 
Cited in the mind, of falt, acid, ſweet, bitter, hot, aromatic, 
auſtere, or the like ; according to the figure of the particles 


that ftrike the papillæ, or the diſpoſition of the papillz to re- | 


ceive the impulſe. See SENSATION. | 
TATH, in old laws, a privilege which ſome lords of manors en- 
joyed, of having their tenants ſheep folded at night on their 
demeſne lands, for the improvement of the ground. | 
TATIANITES, TArIAN IT, a ſect of ancient heretics; 
thus called from Tatian, a diſciple of Juſtin Martyr. 
Tbis Tatian, who has the character of one of the moſt learned 
men of all antiquity, was perfectly orthodox during the life of 
his maſter. He was, like him, a Samaritan, by nation, not 
by religion, as Epiphanius ſeems to inſinuate. They both be- 
longed to thoſe Greek colonies ſpread throughout the country 
of the Samaritans, ' | % oe 
Juſtin being dead, Tatian gave into the errors of the Valenti- 


ſometimes Encratitæ. See ENCRATITAE. ES 

TAT-TOO, g.4. Tap-To, a beat of a drum, at night, to 

advertiſe the ſoldiers to retreat, or repair to their quarters in a 
riſon, or to their tents in a camp. See DRUM. _ 

TAU, & in our ancient cuſtoms, ſignifies a croſs. See CRoss. 


2 Traden do difto comiti Thau eboreum. So Mr. Selden, in his notes 
upon Eadmerus, p. 159. Ego Eadgiſa prædicti regis aua hoc opus 
egregium crucis Taumate confolidavi. See Mon. 3. Tom. p. 121. 


ſuppoſed to. repreſent St. Andrew's croſs, or a croſs potence, 
the top part cut off, See CRoss. | g 

It is thus called from the name of the Greek T, tau. See T. 
TAUGHT, or Tav'rt, Tight, in the ſea language, is the 
ſame as ſtiff, or faſt — Thus they ſay, ſet taught the ſhrouds, 
the ſtays, or any other ropes, when they are too ſlack and looſe. 
See WIND-TAUGHT. | 


for her, the ſailors ſay, ſhe is taunt-maſted. 
TAURITI lHhtber: libertas.—In ſome ancient charters, Taurus liber 
ſignifies a common bull to all tenants within ſuch a manor, or 
liberty.— Cum libertate faldie, liberi Tauri, & liberi Apri, &c. 
TAURUS, in aftronomy, the Bull; one of the twelve ſigns 
of the zodiac, and the ſecond in order. See Six, and Cox- 
STELLATION, * — 74 * e 
The ſtars in the conſtellation Taurus, in Ptolemy's catalogue 
are 44; in Tycho's catalogue 41; in the Britannic catalogue 
13 5 i The longitudes, latitudes, magnitudes, £&c, whereof are 
as IOLloW : | TI DE 


— 


| 


Names and Situation of the © © Longitude Latitude. * = 
Stars. | "jw : 8 a ; * ( , 88 
RP: , 4 nen s 19. den . 3 
South of 4 in the ſection 8 16 6 — 
That following it : 1 17 — a 28 25 1 
That following this 18 44 58] 7 28 298 8 ; 
North of 4 in the ſetion 22 15 18 5.59. 13S | | 
That fol. this in preced. ſhoulder 18 47 41 9 30 2788 
I? 5 55 08 5 Oz 58 6 f 
: 1 >» . 2 © 10 7 | 1 ö (1 
Preced. inform, under the font + 38 38 13 5 4 8 7 
| 24 26 24] 5 32 5187 
1 | 19 03 08 os 04 57817 
23 30 49 0 00 5087 
23 50 24] © 07 5.5 7 
2 2 
Preced, of ſquare of pleiades * — © : = 2 8 
n weſt angle of ſquare 25 05 21 4 o 05 5 


| Names and Situation of the 
2 | Stars. 0 


Moft north of pleiades NG 
North of ſquare | 


| 2 
South of ſquare 
| Lucida pleiadum 
In eaſt angle 

25 | 
A leſs, contiguous to it 
Preceding in the foot . 
Subſeq. in preced. ſhouldet 
Subſequent in foot — 


30 


That in the breaſt 
In the middle of the neck 

3 | | 
In the ke of the preceding foot 
Precede the ſquare of the neck 
North of ſquare of the neck 
Preceding of 2, at the knee 


Prec. ofthe mid. ones in the {q. of neck 
That precede it of the hyades 


| That in the preceding cheek 
Subſequent of two at knee 


| Subſeq. of mid. ones in the ſqua.of neck 


Firlt of ide hyades in noſtrils 
That under the 1ſt of the byades 
South of ſquare of the neck 
hens, pops . 
Between the noſtrils and n. eye | 


Second | | - 
North pk the ſouth in the ear 
| In the heel of the hind foot 
South of ſouth in the ear, 
Third and ſmall betw. noſtr. and ear 
Preceding of north in the ear 
65 
Subſequent 5 ; 
Preceding below the hyades 
In north eye FE 
on 
Double one betwixt noſtr. and ſ. eye 
In the following ſhoulder 


ip 6 


2 3 
Middle, beneath the hyades 
South eye, palilicium, aldebaran 


In the following leg 


preceding in the hind nee 
3 


| Subſequent beneath byades 


Subſequent in hind knee 
In root of north horn 


E | 
In root of ſouth horn 
| 3 7 
| Preced. of 3 over ſouth horn 


| 95 
More ſouth in the ſouth horn 
More north | 


Middle of 3 over ſouth horn 
In the middle of the horn 


15 


100 


4 (ound 
3 GE: 
25 18 52 4 50 42N 
25 14 42| 4 29 oN 
25 21 304. 4 21 25N 
25 25 13} 4 31 33N' 
25 26 40 4 29 49N 
25 22 30 3 54 47N' 
25 38 32| 4 01 39N 
25 40 08| 4 oo g7N 
25 56 O0 3 41 45N 
26 01 52| 3 52 37N 
26 03 19] 3 57 34N 
21 13 06 113 30 068 
23 00 15] 8 40 36S 
22 54 17.113 22 57S 
27 25 21 1 58 32N 
27 36 33] 2 38 20 N 
28 3 49 o 10 388 
26 17 31] 7 59 37.8 
29 26 17] 3 13 26N 
29 07 19] 1 13 20N 
25 35 0814 29 50 8 
25 37 5115 04 02 8 
N o 36 og 08 33 o6N 
o 57 25| 7 54 38N 
8 29 40 52| 1 24 068 
H 119 32 5 16 41N 
8 27 32 58 |15 21 108 
28 32 og [13 17 55S 
28 55 3811 47 39S 
1 © 27 43 5 50 14S 
8 29 14 12|12 13 17 8 
N 1 43 42 0 47 268 
2 09 330 08 53N 
3 32 59] 5 46 12N 
2 19 18] 0 19 238 
i 27 34] 5 46 22S 
2 42 21] O 15 ooN 
1 13 39] 7 20 42S 
132 19 57S 
3 46 56] 3 58 41N 
1 42 49] 7 23 02S 
2 31 27 4 00 348 
3 53 21| 2 37 o6N 
2 47 13] 4 09 04S 
3 51 53] © 35 211N 
1 24 57 [12 01 21S 
3 51 37] o 29 46N 
3 11 42] 3 43 27S 
4 09 42] 1 04 o6N 
2 54 01 | 5 41 50S 
3 02 12 6 02 448 
4 25 18] 1 12 36N 
2 56 57 656 53S 
4 07 111 2 35 58S 
3 39 I2| 5 23 438 
3 22 25 659 01S 
3 36 25] 5 47 168 
3 36 51 > $8 55 8 
3.12 31 40 32S 
3 56 42 6 06 26S 
4 07 06] 5 37 49 8 
3 57 22] 6 42 048 
3 44 57] 8 04 25 8 
4 05 43] 6 43 28 8 
4 22 35 6 00 53 8 
4 42 07 7 O05 068 
5 27 5 29 49 8 
4 27 10 [11 46 51 8 
3 54 15 6 03 208 
5 34 $0 9 32 328 
6 07 14 | 6 19 19S 
6 09 52 12 35S 
5 49 589 55 14S 
7 49 20 © 40 23 
8 41 32] 6 27 25N 
9 24 58] 3 40 358 
11 40 58] 2 19 N 
10 42 09 6 18 41S 
11 06 31] 6 38 25 8 
12 27 368 1 14 34 8 
13 09 18 4 16 088 
13 27 04 2 30 598 
13 38 52] 3 o5 34S 
15 22 54] 0 48 00S 
1 16 14 58] 1 03 03S 
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In extremity of north horn 


FTaA WING, Skinning; the art or manner of preparing or dreſ- 


T AW 


; Names und Sitzation of the 8 Longitude| Latitude. 


Stars. 
0 1 E 0 7 ” 


. de 


1 17 37 31] 5 42 51N, 
16 75 ob 8 30 25 8 
17 04 29] 5 50 148 
18 13 56] 5 21 34N 
17 29 44] 6 33 02S 


18 10 o6| 1 20 128 
17 49 31] 5 18 045 
13 59 37 6 01 45.8 
18 42 56] 1 51 14N 
19 03 45] 4 43 559 


Ow ow 


10 | 
Hindmoſt _ 3 over ſouth horn 


119 
19 22 21] 4 48 108 
19 15 54] 9 02 198 
Preced. of inform. foll, n. horn 20 03 55 © 40 32N 
20 08 47] 6 20 268 
In extrem. of ſouth horn 20 27 55 2 14 24S 


11 
Auriga, in Tycho Inform. 21 06 o7] 2 29 23N 


5 
7 
7 
6 
5 
7 
6 
7 
3 
4 
North under ſouth horn 21 og 28 6 52 43 86 
21 36 56] 4 26 1486 
| 21 59 23] 7 20 575[6 
South below ſouth horn 22 27 or] 7 38 0186 
120 | | 
22 39 80 5 43 23 86 
25-8 16} 8 57 39 86 
Inform. of Auriga 23 10 03] 1 06 31N [4 5 
22 38 44] 9 33 288165 
| 23 04 0310 48 50 86 
125 | 
: 23 19 48] 9 09 37 S[6 | 
Inform. of Auriga 24 10 37] 4 08 15N 4 5 
23 46 29} 9 18 02 8 | 
” 3 23 46 54 9 31 1386 
Al. preced. in Orion's club 24 22 03} 3 12 03 S [6 
43a 88 
Another I ſouth 24 28 58] 3 44 03.86 
Inform. of Auriga 26 12 281 2 28 oN 45 
| 25 46 35] 0 35 0317 
26 03 40] 1 04 4386 
N 26 36 oz] 3 20 4oS[6 |} 


Al. fabſeq. in Orion's club 
135 . : 
+adave, in ſome ancient cuſtoms, ſignifies a huſband;/* See 
Hus BAND. : 
* Leg. H. 1. cap. 7. Videtur autem matris &us, cujuſcunque Taurus 
aliuſerit — _ | 
TAUTOLOGICAL Ecbo's, are ſuch echo's as ttpeat the 
ſame ſound or ſyllable many times. See Ee fo. 
TAUTOLOGY, in grammar, a needleſs repetition of the 
_ ſame thing in different words,—Such, e. gr. is that of Virgil; 
Si fata virum ſervant, fi veſcitur aura | 
Atberea, neque adhuc crudelibus occubat umbriss 
Some people, particularly the Jeſuits, write and pronounce it 
Taftolagy. The difference ariſes from the different pronuncia- 
tion of the Greek up/ilon in muJoaryia. The modern Greeks, 
it is true, pronounce the v as F; and it is argued the ancients 


| the wooden leg, the fleſh fide outermoſt, and the kn 


. ſkins are laid in a large baſket, where they a7 
huge ſtones to promote their draining ; oy ford. 2 
a cien 
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TAX 


perceived to flick to them; and th | 
| Tiſe of themſelves to the top of the water 7 fe; wk 
| of fer- 


mentation, they are plunged down again to 
at 1 ſame 9 0 St to the — which "ray and, 
as if it were brandy, but goes out the x a8 eaſil 
all covered, _ 2 © moment the ſkin; 1 
This operation is repeated as often as the ſkins riſe FE 

ve wa. 


ter; and when they riſe no more, they are taken out, laid 
6 laid on 


ife paſſed 
cared, the 
en with 


over it to ſcrape off the bran, The bran thus cl 


drained, their feeding is given them hi 
0 EE, f a » Which i perf 
or a hundred large ſheep-ſkins, and for : 
they take eight 223 Ye alum, i fray «+ Proportion, 
melt the whole with water in a veſſel over the 3 and 
the diflolution out while yet lukewarm into a Frag POurin 
wherein is twenty pounds of the fineſt wheat floy trough, 
eight dozen yolks of eggs; of all which is formed * with 
paſte, a little thicker than childrens pap ; which wh ind of 
is put into another veſſe , to be uſed in manner follovi. A 
A quantity of hot water being poured into the trough oy; . 
the paſte was prepared, two ſpoonfuls of the paſte js erein 
therewith ; in order to which, they uſe a wooden ſhot _ 
contains juſt what is required for a dozen ſkins: and on Kh 
whole is well diluted, two dozen of the ſkins are * 


med « 


therein: care being taken, by the way, that the Water be not 


too hot, which would ſpoil the paſte, arid burn 
Having ſtaid ſome time in the = | h, they are os | 
after another, with the hand, and ſtretched out; which ü re 
ted twice: when they have allhad their paſte, they are Fn 
in tubs, where they are fulled afreſh with wooden peſtles os 
Then they are put in a vat, where they remain five @ fix 
days, or more; and are at laſt taken out in fair weather, ad 
hung out to dry on cords or racks; the quicker they ary the 
better ; for if they be too long a drying, the ſalt and alum 
within them, are apt to make them riſe in a grain, which is 


an eſſential fault in this kind of dreſſing. 
| When the ſkins are dry, they are put up in bundles, and juſt 
dipt in fair water; from which being taken out and drained, 


they are thrown into an empty tub; and, after ſome tim 

| are 

taken out, and trampled under foot. b 
hey are then drawn over a flat iron inſtrument, the top 


- whereof is round like a battledore, and the bottom fixed into 


a wooden block, to ſtretch and open them : when opened, 
they are N in the air upon cords to dry; and when dry, 
are opened a ſecond time by repaſſing them over the ſame in- 
ſtrument. | 

Laſtly, they are laid on a table, pulled out, and laid ſmooth; 
and are thus in a condition for ſale, and uſe. 

After the ſame manner are dreſſed horſes, cows, calves ſkins, 
c. for the ſadlers, harneſs-makers, &c. as alſo dogs, wolves, 
- bears-ſkins, &c. excepting that in theſe the uſe of the paſte i 
omitted, falt and alum-water being ſufficient. 


did the like: but as cuſtom is the ſtandard of a language, this |TAWNY, in heraldry. See TENNE”. 


plea avails but little with regard to the Engliſh. 
TAW. See the article TAu. 


ſing ſkins in white, to fit them for uſe in divers manufactures, 
particularly gloves, purſes, &c. See SKIN, | 
All kinds of ſkins may be tawed; but it is chiefly thoſe of |. 
ſheep, lambs, kids, and goats, that are uſed to be dreſſed this 
way; as being thoſe fitteſt for gloves. See GLovE. 
Method of T AWING, or drawing ſins in white, — The wool or | 
hair being well got off the ſkins, by means of lime, c. (as 
deſcribed under the article SHAMMY) they are laid in a large 
vat of wood or ſtone ſet in the ground, full of water, wherein 
quick lime has been lacked ; wherein the continue a month 
or ſix weeks, as the weather is more or leſs hot, or as the ſkins 
are required to be more or leſs ſoft and plant. 
While in the vat, the water and lime is changed twice, and | 
they are taken out and put in again every day. When taken 
out for the laſt time, they are laid all night to ſoak in a run- 
_ning-water, to get out the greateſt part of the lime; and, in 
the morning, are laid, ſix together, on the wooden leg, to get 
off the fleſh, by ſcraping them ſtoutly, one after another, on 
the fleſh ſide, with a cutting two-handed inſtrument, called a 
knife ; and while this is in hand, they cut off the legs, and 
other ſuperfluous parts about the extremes, | 
This done, they are laid in a vat or pit with a little water; 
where being well fulled with wooden peſtles for a quarter of an 
hour, the vat is filled up with water, and the ſkins rinſed therein. 
They are next thrown on a clean pavement to drain ; which 
done, they are caſt into a freſh pit of water, where being well 
rinſed, they are. taken out, and laid on the wooden leg, fix at 
once, with the hair fide outermoſt, over which they rub a 
kind of whetſtone very briſkly, to ſoften, and fit them to re- 
ceive four or five more preparations given them on the leg, | 
both on the fleſh ſide and the hair fide, with the knife, after 
the manner above-mentioned, | 
Theſe over, they are put in a pit with water and wheat-bran, 
and ſtirred about therein, with wooden poles, till the bran q 


TAX, & a tribute ſettled on every town, after a certain rate; 


and paid yearly towards the expences of the government, Se 
TRIBUTE, and ImposT, 


The word is formed from the Greek rare, order. 


The rate, &c. of the Tax was anciently called Tallage, from 
the French taille, Tax, See TALLAGE, and TALLY. 
The ancient Tax was what the ſubſidy now is ; excepting that 
the Tax was fixed to a certain ſum, v. gr. the fifteenth part of 
what the place was anciently valued at, whereas the ſubſidy 1 
variable according to occaſion ; and that the Tax was levied ol 
cities and towns, but the ſubſidy on perſons. See SUBSIDY. 
Anciently, the Tax ſeems to have been impoſed by the king 
at his pleaſure ; but Edward I. bound himſelf, and his fucce! 
ſors, from that time forward, not to levy it but by conſent © 
the realm. See FIFTEENTH ; fee alſo GILD and BEXEYO- 
LENCE. | , 
The people of France were ſtrangers to Tales, or Taxes, t 
the time of St. Louis, when they were firſt impoſed in — 
of ſubſidies neceſſary for the ſupport of the war in the Holy 
Land. See CROISADE, : i 
They were then extraordinary levies, and were raiſed by l 
tation; but were afterwards made perpetual under Charts x 
Philip the Fair, to raiſe money without diſturbing the * 
called the people, as a third eſtate, into the general counc! 
the realm, See ESTATE, 1 
The name Taille is derived from the tally of petty trade — 
in regard the country people appointed to collect it, 0 beg 
able to write, ſcored down what they received, on tallies. 


TALLY. afionally to 


Tax alſo denotes the tribute which tenants were occ 


pay their lord. See Lord, and TENANT. viz, When 


{ lords had a right of taxing on four occaſions, 
the lord was taken priſoner in a juſt war ; when he mad: 9 
ldeſt daugbte 


eldeſt ſon a knight; when he married his e d ch 
a gentleman; and when he made the voyage of 


Land. See Alp, and CRolsA DE. Naudt 


Naude ſhews the extravagant riſe of this kind of Taxes : 
thoſe, he obſerves; which under Charles VI. only amounted 
to the ſum of 40000 livres, were increaſed, under Charles VII. 
to the ſum of i800000 livres; under Louis XI. to 4740000 
livres; under Charles VIII. to 6000000 ; under Louis XII. 
to 7640000 livres. : 
Taxes were diſtinguiſhed into free, which were thoſe due, in 
the four caſes, by freemen, or thoſe who held free lands ; and 
-rvile and baſe, which were thoſe due from perſons of baſe 
condition. | | 
They were alſo diſtinguiſhed into real and perſonal. The 
anal were impoſed on the head of the ſervant or man in 
main-morte, and ſo followed him where-ever he went. See 
pol L, CAPITATION, Oc. | | 
TAXERS, two officers yearly choſen in Cambridge, to ſee the 
true gauge of all weights, and meaſures obſerved. 
The name took beginning from faxing and rating the rents of 
houſes, which was anciently the duty of their office. 
TAXIS, TA EIL, in the ancient architecture, ſignifies the 
ſame with Ordonnance in the new,, and is deſcribed by Vitru- 
vius to be that which gives every part of a building its juſt di- 
menſions, with regard to its uſe. See ORDONNANCE, PRo- 
PORTION, and SYMMETRY. 3 
TAY L, in heraldry, c. See the article TAL, 
TCHA. See the article TEA. ER 
TCHELMINAR, or TeHILMINAR; or, as we pronounce 
it, Chelminar, one of the moſt celebrated piles of ruins in the 
world; being the remains of a palace, ſuppoſed to have ſtood 
in the middle of the city Eſtekhar, the ancient Perſepolis, ca- 
pitol of the kings of Perſia, See CHiLMINAR, | | 
TEA, TREA, or as the Japaneſe call it, Te, the leaf of a 
tree or ſhrub, growing in ſeveral provinces of China, Japan, 
and Siam; whoſe infuſion is in general uſe as a drink, 
The Tea plant affects valleys, and the feet of mountains, and 
a ſtony ſoil, Its ſeed is uſually ſown in places expoſed to the 
ſouth ; and bears three years after ſown, The root reſembles 
that of the peach-tree : the leaves are green, longiſh at the 
point, and pretty narrow, an inch and half long, and jagged 
all around. The flower is much like that of the wild roſe, 
The fruit is of different forms, ſometimes round, ſometimes 
long, ſometimes triangular ; of the ordinary ſize of a bean; 
containing two or three peas, of a mouſe colour, including 
each a kernel. Theſe peas are the ſeeds by which the plant is 
ropagated. | row we bj 
he tree is of various heights, from one foot to an hundred : 
ſome there are which two men cannot fathom, while others 
ſcarce exceed the feebleſt ſhrub in a garden. 
The beſt time to gather the leaves of Tea, is while they are 
yet ſmall, young, and juicy : when gathered, they are paſled 
over the ſmoak of boiling water to moiſten them ; then they 
are laid on copper-places, which are heated ; and thus, the 
leaves drying, they curl up in the manner they are brought 
to us. | 
It is very rare to find Tea perfectly pure; the Chineſe always 
mixing other herbs with it, to increaſe the quantity. Indeed, 
the price it is ſold for among them is moderate enough ; uſu- 
ally it is about three-pence a pound ſterling, never more than 
nine-pence. 
The Chineſe know nothing of —_ Tia, Flower of Tea, 
and many other names, which in Europe ſerve to diſtinguiſh 
the goodneſs, and the price of this taſhionable commodity ; 


kinds, viz. the Joui and Soumlo, which are reſerved for people 
of the firſt quality, and ſick folks. 

We have two kinds of Tea in Europe: viz. 

Green TEA, which is the common Tea of the Chineſe, &c, F. 
le Compte calls it Bing Tea, and ſays it is gathered from the 
plant in Apri].—lIt is held very digeſtive, and a little corroſive : 
it gives a pale greeniſh tincture to water; and its leaves are 
much twiſted.— The ſecond is, | 
Bohea TE a, which is the Your Tea, or Bou Tcha of the Chineſe. — 
F. le Compte makes this only to differ from the Green Tea, 
by its being gathered a month before it, viz. in March, while 
in the bud; and hence the ſmallneſs of the leaves, as well as 
the depth of the tincture it gives water. Others take it for 
the Tea of ſome particular province; the ſoil being found to 
make an alteration in the properties of the Tea, as much as 
the ſeaſon of gathering it.—It is all bought at Nanquin ; and 
it is but lately that the Dutch have introduced it into Europe, 
where it begins to be much in vogue. 

Savory alſo ſpeaks of a ſort of Red Tea, or Tartar Tea, called 
Honan Tcha, which tinges the water with a pale red, and 
which is ſaid to be extremely digeſtive : by means hereof it is 
that the Tartars are ſaid to be able to feed on raw fleſh. Its 
taſte is earthy, and much the leaſt agreeable of them all ; but 
ſcarce known in England. 

Tea is to be choſen green, of the briſkeſt ſmell, as whole as 
poſſible; and the greateſt care taken that it have not been ex- 
poſed to the air to pall, and evaporate. | 
Thedrink, Tea, is made in China, and throughout the greateſt 
part of the eaſt, after the ſame manner as in Europe; viz. 


v ” kong the leaves in boiling water, and drinking the infu- 


and yet beſide the common Tea, they diſtinguiſh two other |. 


T E C 


ſion hot.— Indeed, among us, it is uſual to temper its bitter- 

neſs with ſugar, which the orientals uſe little or none of, 

However, the Japaneſe are ſaid to prepare their liquor a ſomes 

what different way, viz. by pulverizing it, ſtirring the pow- 

der in hot water, and drinking it as we do coitee, 

The Chineſe are always taking Tea, eſpecially at meals : it is 

the chief treat wherewith they regale their friends. The moſt 

moderate take it at leaſt thrice a day; others, ten times, or 
more: and yet it is computed, the conſumption of Tea among 
the Engliſh and Dutch is as great in proportion «as among the 

Orientals. In France, the uſe of Tea is much declined, and 

coffee is now become the prevailing liquor See COFFEE. , 

As to the properties of Toa, they are ſtrangely controverted : 

the eaſtern nations are at leaſt as much poſſeſſed with them as 

the Europeans; but it is, perhaps, becauſe imagination bears 
as great a ſway there as here. The reaſon why the gout and 
ſtone are unknown in China, is aſcribed to the uſe of this 
plant; which is ſaid further to cure indigeſtions of the ſtomach, 
to carry off a debauch, and to give new ſtrength for drinking; 

to diſpel wind, to cure the vapours, &c. 

Sim. Pauli, phyſician of the king of Denmark, in an expreſs 
| treatiſe on this plant, endeavours to ſhew, that theſe virtues 
| aſcribed to it in the Eaſt, are local, and do not hold with the 

inhabitants of Europe. According ts him, thoſe paſt their 40th 

year ſhould never uſe it, as being too deſiccative: that Tea has 
no other virtues but thoſe of betony : and adds, with Bauhinz 
that it is only a ſpecies of myrtle, found in Europe as well as 

the Indies. | . 

But this opinion is refuted by Pechlin, in a treatiſe of Tea, 

intitled, Theaphilus Bibaculus, five de Potu Theæ Dialagus; 

where he maintains, that it is good to pievent ſcorbutic diſ- 
eaſes ; that its gentle aſtringent virtues ſtrengthen the tonic 
motion of the inteſtines, &c, But he blames the drinking it 
with milk, and eſpecially after a full meal, or after much 
wine. 5 | 
TEAM, TEAM, or THAmE, in our ancient cuſtoms, ſig- 
nifies a royalty granted by the king's charter to the lord of a 
manor, for the having, reſtraining, and judging bondmen, 
neifs, and villains, with their children, goods, and chattels, in 
his court, _--;.-. | | 5 
TEARS, Lachryme, a watry humour, iſſuing out at the cor- 
ners of the eye, by the compreſſion of the muſcles; ſerving 
to moiſten the cornea, to expreſs our grief, and even to alle- 
viate it. See LACHRYMAL. | | : 
The ancients had an opinion, that the Tears of the living 
were of uſe, at leaſt of pleaſure, to the dead; for which rea- 
ſon they took great care to procure them abundance at their 
funerals; ſo much, as to inſtitute a profeſſion or trade of 
weepers, as judging thoſe of their own families inſufficient. 
See LACHRYMATORY, and FUNERAL, 
Deer, when at bay, are commonly ſaid to ſhed Tears : indeed, 
they ordinarily do yield a fort of Tears, which oozing into the 
two clefts underneath, called Lachrymatories, are there con- 
denſed into a kind of yellow liquor, or gum ; which diluted 
in white wine or carduus water, is reputed a ſovereign reme- 
oy for fits of the mother, and the falling-ſickneſs. 

irgil makes the horſe of Pallas ſhed Tears at the funeral pomp 
of his maſter : this is one of the paſſages which the modern 
critics cenſure as a breach of probability. See PROBABI- 
LITY. 

TEAZEL, or TRASEL, Carduus Fullonum, or the Fullers 
Thiſtle, a kind of plant much uſed by the fullers, cloth-workers, 
and ſtocking weavers, to card, or draw out the wool or nap 
from the thread or ground of ſeveral kinds of cloths, ſtuffs, 
ſtockings, &c. in order to render them cloſer, and warmer, 
See THISTLE. | 

This plant is cultivated with great care in ſeveral parts of 
France, particularly Normandy ; and the exportation thereof 
prohibited, by reaſon of the vaſt uſe thereof in the woollen 
manufacture. 

The ſtem of the plant is very high: and its extremity, as alſo 
thoſe of its branches, bear an oblong prickly yellowiſh ball or 
bur, which is the part uſed. 


beſt, and are now called Male Teazles, moſtly uſed in the 


kind, properly called the Fullers or Drapers, and ſometimes the 
Female Teazle, are uſed in the preparation of the finer ſtuffs, 
as cloths, rateens, &c, 
The ſmalleſt kind ſometimes, called Linnots Heads, are uſed 
to draw out the nap from the coarſer ſtuffs, as bays, &c. 
TECHNICAL,* TECHNIC us, ſomething that relates to art. 
See ART. 

* The word is formed of the Greek T:x1xG, artificial, of 

t J Vi, art. | 

In this ſenſe we ſay, Technical Words, Technical Verſes, &c.— 
And in this ſenſe Dr. Harris intitles his dictionary of arts and 
ſciences, Lexicon Technicum. 
TECHNICAL, is more particularly applied to a kind of verſes, 
wherein are contained the rules or precepts of any art, thus 
digeſted" to help the memory to retain them. See MEMORY. 


12 E Technical 


The largeſt burs, and thoſe moſt pointed, are eſteemed the | 


dreſſing and preparing of ſtockings and coverlets ; the ſmaller * 
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TEIRCE, or I z1ns. 


1 


T;chnical Verſes are uſed in chronology, c. — Such, e. gr. are 
thoſe expreſſing the order and meaſures of the calends, nones, 
Sc. See CALENDS.— Thoſe ny the ſeaſons; ſee un- 
der Au usr. Thoſe exprefling the order, &c. of the ſigns ; 
ſee under SIGN. 
F. Labbe has compoſed a ſet of technical Latin verſes, inclu- 
ding all the epochas in chronology ; and F. Buffier, after his 
example, has put both chronology and hiſtory in French verſe ; 
and ſince, geography too. 
Technical Verſes are commonly compoſed in Latin : they are 
generally wretched ones, and often barbarous; but it is utility is 
all that is aimed at: to give ſome idea hereof, we will here add 
a few inſtances, —The caſuiſts include all the circumſtances 
which make us partakers with another in a theft, or other 
crime, in theſe two Technical verſes : 

Fuſſio, concilium, conſenſus, palpo, recurſus, 

Participans, mutus, non * non manifeſtans. 
The firſt of F. Buffier's Te 
France, are theſe: 

Ses loix en quatre cents Pharamond introduit, 

Clodion Chevelu, qu Aetius vanqutt, 

Merovee ; avec lui combatit Attila; 

Childeric fut chaſſee, mais on le rappella. 

TECHNICAL Words, are what we otherwiſe call Terms of Art. 
See TERM. 

TECUM Duces. See the article Duces. 

TE DE UM, a kind of hymn, or ſong of thankſgiving, uſed 
in the church; beginning with the words Te Deum laudamus, 
We praiſe thee, O Ged. lt is uſually ſuppoſed to be the com- 
poſition of St. Auguſtin, and St. Ambroſe. 

It is uſed to be ſung in the Romiſh church with extraordinary 
pomp and ſolemnity, upon the gaining a battle, or other hap- 
event; and ſometimes even to conceal a defeat, 

TEETH, Dentes, in anatomy. _ the article TooTH, 

Canine TEETH, f ANINE, 

Wives TEETH, + See the articles Works. 

TEGUME NT. See the article INT EGUMEN Tr. 

TEINTS,* and Semi-TEIN TS, in painting, denote the ſeve- 
ral colours uſed in a picture, conſidered as more or leſs high, 
or bright, or deep, or thin, or weakened, and diminiſhed, &c. 
to give the proper relievo, or ſoftneſs, or diſtance, Sc. to the 
ſeveral objects. See COLOURING. 

* The word is pure French, where it ſignifies the ſame. 

See the article TIERCE. | 

TEKUPHEZ, or TyuEKvyHz, in the Jewiſh chronology 
are the times wherein the ſun proceeds from one cardinal point 
to the next. See CARDINAL Point. 


The term is alſo applied to the moments wherein the ſun en- | 


ters a cardinal point: theſe four terms, or Teſuphæ, are ob- 
ſerved among the Jews with a world of ceremony: the reaſon, 
as we are informed by Munſter, is this: 


That people have a notion, that in each Te&upha the ſun has | 


a ſeveral angel appointed to guard, and direct it; and that in 
the very point wherein the ſun finiſhes one Teſupha, and en- 
ters upon another, before the one director has taken place of 
the other, the devils have a power to exerciſe all kinds of ty- 
ranny in the water. 

And hence, they ſay, that if any body drinks the ſmalleſt 
quantity of water at that time, he will infallibly have a dropſy, 
or ſome other grievous diſtemper, 

TELAMONES,* a name given by the Romans to what the 
Greeks called Atlantes, viz. the figures of men ſupporting en- 
tablatures, and other projectures. See ATLAS. 

* A late author thinks, that the word Telamon, which he deduces 
from the Greek 7ayuaer, a wretch that bears misfortunes with 
patience, does not diſagree with thoſe ſtatues, which, in archi- 
tecture, ſuſtain ſuch loads. See PERSIAN, and CARYATIPDES. 

TELESCOPE, an optical inſtrument, conſiſting of ſeveral 
glailes, or lens's, fitted into a tube; through which remote 
ſubjects are ſeen as if nigh at hand. See LENS, and OpTi1cC 
Glaſs. | 
In Teleſcopes, the lens or glaſs turned towards the object, is 
called the Obje-glaſs ; and that next the eye, the Eye- 
glaſs ; and if the Teleſcope conſiſts of more than two lens's, all 
but that next the object are called Zye-glaſſes. See OBJECT 
Glaſs, &c. , 
The invention of the Teleſcope is one of the nobleſt, and moſt 
uſeful theſe ages have to boaſt of : by means hereof, the won- 
ders of the heavens are diſcovered to us, and aſtronomy brought 
to a degree of perfection, which former ages could have no 
notion of, See ASTRONOMY. 

Indeed, the diſcovery is owing rather to chance, than to 
thought ; ſo that it is the good fortune of the diſcoverer, rather 
than his ſkill or ability, we are indebted to : on this account it 
concerns us the leſs to know, who it was firſt hit on this ad- 
mirable invention. It is certain it muſt be caſual, fince the 
theory it depends on was not then known. 

Johannes Baptiſta Porta, a noble Neapolitan, is aſſerted by 
Wolfius to be undoubtedly the firſt that made a Teleſcope 3 
from this paſlage in his Kerris Natureli,, printed in 1549 : 

& Tf you do but know how to join the two (viz. the concave 
% and convex glaſſes) rightly together, you will ſee both re- 
<« mote and near objects, much larger than they otherwiſe ap- 


chnical verſes of the hiſtory of | 


, 


brother the honour of the invention; in which he is miſtaken 


to the improving and perfecting of the Teleſcope ; and that he 


lying hid in the ſame principles, only waiting for reflection or 


. RN . ( 
Galileo's, or the Dutch TELESCOPE, is a Teleſcope conſiſting d 
, 5 


kind made by the inventors, Galileo, &c. or known, 


Conftruftion of Galileo's, or the Dutch TELESCOPE, —ln a tube 


Theory of Galiles's TELESCOPE, —Now, in an inftrume! 


1-K E 


( | TH 
pear, and withal very diſtin, In thi 
of good help to many of our friends, wh? A. been 
aw re. 


© mote things dimly, or near o 
© made them ſee ward thing perfality+ 3 and hate 


But it is certain, Porta did not und : 
_ qe neither troubled hint v. 1 
perfection, nor ever applied it to cœleſti „„ Ffeater 
is more, the account bore gives 2 Sennen, What 
lens's is fo dark and indiſtinct, that Kepler whe a 
by particular command of the emperor Rudolok, 

to that prince, that it was perfectly unintelligibj: us, 
Fifty years afterwards, a Teleſcope, 12 inches long 
and preſented to prince Maurice of Naſſau by : * made 
maker of Middlebourg; but authors are dvided _ 
name. Sirturus, In a treatiſe of the Teleſcope the ut his 
1618, will have it to be John Lipperſein: ang ee 
22 eng on the inventor of the Teleſcope publilel 720 
I ew ä ri 7 ro 
1 5 55 2 sit to be Zacharis Janſen, or, as olfius has k, 
Joh. Lapreius, another workman of the ſame town 
a third inventor ; having made one in 1610 
lation BY him of that of Zachary, ; 
n 1620, James Metius, brother of Adria 

of mathematics at Franeker, came with [omar ps 2 
bourg, and there bought Teleſcopes of Zachary's children, = 
had made them public; and yet Adr. Metius has 9 


bri own invention 
ring it to g rea : 


» Paſſes for 
on the mere re- 


iy followed by Des Cartes, 
ut none of theſe artificers made Teleſcopes of aboy 

half: Simon Marius in Germany, 27 abe u lh 2 
made long ones fit for celeſtial obſervations, 9 
Le Roſſi relates, that Galileo being then at Venice, was told 
of a ſort of optic glaſs made in Holland, which brought ob 
jets nearer: upon which, ſetting himſelf to think how it 
ſhould be, he ground two pieces of glaſs into form as well 1 | 
he could, and fitted them to the two ends of an organ-pipe 
and ſhewed, at once, all the wonders of the invention to the 
Venetian nobleſſe on the top of the tower of St. Mark, Thar 
author adds, that from this time Galileo devoted himſelf who!l 


thereby almoſt deſerved all the honour uſually done him, of 
being reputed the inventor of the inſtrument, and of its being 
denominated from him Galiles's Tube. | 
F. Mabillon, indeed, relates, in his travels through Italy, that 
in a monaſtery of his own order, he ſaw a manuſcript copy 
of the works of Commeſtor, written by one Coradus, who 
lived in the XIIIth century; in the third page whereof, was 
ſeen a portrait of Ptolemy viewing the ſtars through a tube of 
four joints or draws : but that father does not ſay that the tube 
had glaſſes in it. In effect, it is more than probable, that ſuch 
tubes were then uſed for no other purpoſe but to preferve and 
direct the ſight, or to render it more diſtin, by ſingling out 
the particular object looked at, and ſhutting out all the fo- 
reign rays reflected from others, whoſe proximity might hare 
rendered the image leſs preciſe, 

This conjecture is verified by experience; we having often 
obſerved, that without a tube, by only looking through tle 
hand, or even the fingers, or a pin-hole in a paper, object 
ſhall appear more clear and diſtinct than otherwiſe, 

Be this as it will, it is certain the optical principles, whereon 
Teleſcopes are founded, are contained in Euclid, and were wel 
known to the ancient geometricians; and it is for want of 
attention thereto, that the world was fo long without that 
admirable invention ; as, no doubt, there are numerous others 


accident to bring them forth, 
Teleſcopes are of ſeveral kinds, diſtinguiſhed by the number 
and form of their lens's, or glaſſes, and denominated from 
their particular uſes, &c. ſuch are the Terreſtrial or Lad 7 
leſcope, the Celeſtial or Aſtronomical Teleſcope : to which my; 
be added, the Galilean or Dutch Teleſcope, the Reflecting Te 
leſcope, and the Aerial Teleſcope. 

a convex object- glaſs, and a concave eye-glaſs. See CONCATE, 
and CONVEX, | 
This, of all others, is the moſt ancient form, being 8 2 
Huygens: whence its name. Its conſtruction, perfections, in- 
perfections, Sc. are delivered in what follows: 


prepared for the purpoſe (the ſtructure whereof ſec uncer l- 
article TUBE) at one end is fitted a convex object lens, ei ; 
a plain convex, or convex on both ſides, but a ſegment ot 
very large ſphere: at the other end is fitted an exe. 25 wy 
cave on both ſides, and the ſegment of a leſs ſphere : o yo 
poſed, as to be the diſtance of the virtual focus before the im 
of the convex lens. See Focus. * 
en. 
framed, all people, except myopes, or thoſe Dean 5 
muſt ſee objects diſtinctly in an erect ſituation, and 10 = 
in the ratio of the diſtance of the virtual focus of the e. 
glaſs, to the diſtance of the focus of the object-glats, : 
2 


TEL 


for myopes to ſee objects diſtinctly through ſuch an inſtru- 
3 2 muſt be ſet nearer the object-glaſs. The 
reaſon of theſe effects will appear from what follows: ; 
For, 1* ſince it is far diſtant objects that are to be viewed with 
a Teleſcope, the rays proceeding from the ſame point of the ob- 
ject, will fall on the object- glaſs parallel, and conſequently by 
their refraction through the convexity, will be thrown con- 
verging on the eye-glaſs ; but by their refraction through the 
concavity hereof, they will be again rendered parallel, and in 
ſuch diſpoſition will enter the eye. See Ray, ConCaviTy, 
ConveExITY, and 8 3 "A 
But all, excepting myopes, ſee obje iſtinctly by paralle 
rays. See Vion, ii. Therefore the firſt 
int is _ 7; 35 1 
20 Suppoſe ab. Optics, fig. 41.) to be the focus of the 
object glas; and fined 6 the hurtnelt ray on the right 
hand of the object that paſſes through the tube: after refrac- 
tion, it will become parallel to the axis B I, and conſequently 
after a ſecond refraction through the concave lens, will di- 
verge from the virtual focus, herefore ſince all the raſa 
coming from the ſame extreme to the eye placed behind the 
concave lens, are parallel to LE; and thoſe from the middle 
of the object, parallel to F G (as obſerved in what went be- 
fore) the middle point of the object will be ſeen in the axis 
GA; and the right extreme, on the right ſide, viz. in the 
line LN, or parallel thereto ; that is, the object will be erect: 
which is the ſecond point. 
3e Since all right lines parallel to LN cut the axis under the 
fame angle, the ſemi-diameter of the object will be ſeen through 
the Teleſcope, under the angle AFN or EFI: the rays LE 
and GI entering the eye in the ſame manner; as if the pupil 
| were placed in F. If now the naked eye were in A, it would 
ſee the ſemi- diameter of the object under the angle c Ab or 
CAB. But ſince the object is ſuppoſed very remote, the 
diſtance A F in reſpe& hereto is nothing, and therefore the 
naked eye, even in F, would ſee the ſemi- diameter of the ob- 
ject under an angle equal to A. 
The ſemi-diameter of the object therefore, ſeen with the naked 
eye, is to that ſeen through. the Tele/cope, as IM to IE. But 
it is demonſtrated that IM: IE:: IF: AB; that is, the ſemi- 


diameter ſeen with the naked eye, is to that viewed through the 


Teleſcope; in the ratio of the diſtance of the virtual focus of 
the eye-glaſs FI, to the diſtance of the focus of the object- 
= A B: which was the third point. 

aſtly, myopes have their retina too far from the cryſtallin 
humour; and diverging rays concur at a greater diſtance than 
parallel ones; and thoſe that were parallel become diverging 
by bringing the eye-glaſs nearer the object-glaſs; by means of 
ſuch approach, myopes will ſee objects diſtinctly through a 
Teleſcope : which is the fourth point. 

Hence, 1* to have the whole object viſible, the ſemi- diameter 
of the pupil muſt not be leſs than the diſtance of the rays LE 
and GI; and therefore the more the pupil is dilated, the 

greater field or compaſs will be taken in by the Teleſcope, and 
dice verſa ; 10 that coming out of a dark place, or ſhutting the 
eye for ſome time before you apply it to the glaſs, you will take 
in a greater held at firſt glance than afterwards, LE the pupil 
is again contracted by the increaſe of light, See PUPIL. 
2* vince the diſtance of the rays EL and I G is greater, at a 
greater diſtance from the lens, the compaſs taken in by the eye 
at one view, will be greater as the eye is nearer the concave lens. 
37 vince the focus of a plano convex object lens, and the virtual 
focus of a plano concave eye lens, is at the diſtance of the dia- 
meter; and the focus of an object-glaſs convex on both ſides, 
and the virtual focus of an eye-glaſs concave on both ſides, is 
at the diſtance of a ſemi-diameter; if the object-glaſs be plano 
convex, and the eye-glaſs plano concave, the Teleſcope will in- 

creaſe the diameter of the object, in the ratio of the diameter 
of the concavity to that of the convexity ; if the object- glaſs 
be convex on both ſides, and the eye-glaſs concave on both 
ſides, it will magnify in the ratio of the ſemi- diameter of the 
concavity to that of the convexity ; if the object- glaſs be plano 
convex, and the eye-glaſs concave on both ſides, the ſemi- 
diameter of the object will be increaſed in the ratio of the 
diameter of the convexity to the ſemi-diameter of the conca- 
vity. And laſtly, if the object-glaſs be convex on both ſides, 
and the eye-glaſs plano concave, the increaſe will be in the 
ratio of the diameter of the concavity to the ſemi-diameter 
of the convexity. | 
4* Since the ratio of the ſemi-diameters is the ſame as that of 
the diameters, Teleſcopes magnify the object in the ſame man- 
ner, whether the obje-glaſs be plano convex, and the eye- 

— plano concave, or whether the one be convex on both 
ides, and the other concave on both. an 
5 vince the ſemi- diameter of the concavity has a leſs ratio to 
the diameter of the convexity than its diameter has, a Teleſcope 
magnifies more if the obje&-glaſs be plano convex, than if it 
de convex on both ſides. | 
4 The greater the diameter of the object-glaſs, and the leſs 

Dat of the eye- glaſs, the leſs ratio has the diameter of the object 

Y:ewed with the naked eye, to its ſemi-diameter viewed with a 


Teleſcope ; and conſequently the more is the object magnified 


dy the Teleſcope, 
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7 Since the ſemi-diameter of the object is increaſed in the 
ratio of the angle E FI, and the greater the angle E FI is, the 
leſs part of the object does it take in at one view; the Teleſcope 
exhibits ſo much a leſs part of the object, as it increaſes its dia- 
meter more. 

And this is the reaſon that determined the mathematicians to 
look out for another Teleſcope, after having clearly found the 
imperfection of the firſt, diſcovered by chance. Nor were their 


endeavours vain, as appears from the a/?ronemical Teleſcope here 


after to be deſcribed, | | 
If the ſemi-diameter of the eye-glaſs have too ſmall a ratio to 
that of the object- glaſs, an object through the Teleſcope will not 
appear ſufficiently clear, by reaſon the great divergency of the 
rays will occaſion the ſeveral pencils repreſenting the ſeveral 
ints of the object on the retina to conſiſt of too few rays. 
This too is found, that equal object lens's will not bear the 
ſame eye lens's if they be — tranſparent, or there be 
a difference in their poliſh. A leſs tranſparent object-glaſs, 


or one leſs accurately ground, requires a more ſpherical eye- 


laſs than another more tranſparent, &c. | 

33 though it be found by experience that a Teleſcope is 
good, if the diſtance of the focus of the object-glaſs be fix 
inches, and the diameter of the plano concave eye-glaſs be one 
inch and one line, or of one equally concave on both ſides one 
inch and a half; yet.is it by no means expedient to recommend 
to the maker either this, or any particular combination, but 
to try ſeveral eye-glaſſes, both greater and ſmaller, with the 
ſame object-glaſs, and take that through which objects appear 
moſt clear and diſtinct. 

Hevelius recommends an object-glaſs convex on both fides, 
whoſe diameter is four Dantzick feet ; and an eye-glaſs con- 
cave on both ſides, whoſe diameter is 4 4 digits or tenths of a 
foot. An object-glaſs, equally convex on both ſides, whoſe 
diameter is five feet, he obſerves, will require an eye-glaſs of 
five = digits; and adds, that the ſame eye-glaſs will alſo ſerve 
an object-glaſs of eight or ten feet. 


Hence, as the diſtance of the object-glaſs and eye-glaſs is the 


difference between the diſtance of the virtual focus of the eye- 
glaſs, and the diſtance of the focus of the object-glaſs; the 
length of the Teleſcope is had by ſubſtracting that from this. 
That is, the length of the Teleſcope is the difference between 
the diameters of the object-glaſs and eye-glaſs, if that be plano 
convex and this plano concave; or the difference between the 
ſemi-diameters of the object-glaſs and eye-glaſs, if that be 
convex on both ſides, and this concave on both; or the diffe- 
rence between the ſemi- diameter of the object-glaſs and eye- 
glaſs, if that be convex on both ſides, and this concave on 
both; or the difference between the ſemi- diameter of the 
object-glaſs, and the diameter of the eye-glaſs, if that be con- 
vex on both ſides, and this plano concave; or the difference 
between the diameter of the object-glaſs, and the ſemi-diame- 


ter of the eye-glaſs, if that be plano convex, and this concave 


on both ſides. 


Thus, e. gr. if the diameter of an object-glaſs on both ſides, 
be four foot, and that of an eye-glaſs concave on both ſides, 
be four and a half digits or tenths of a foot ; the length of the 
Teleſcope will be one foot eight digits. 


Aſtronomical TELESCOPE, is a Teleſcope conſiſting of an object- 


laſs, and an eye-glaſs, both convex. See CONVEXITY. 


t has its name, from its being wholly uſed in aſtronomical 
obſervations, 


Conſtruction of the aſtronomical TELEsCOPE,—The tube being 


prepared, an object-glaſs, either plano convex, or convex on 
both ſides, but to be a ſegment of a large ſphere, is fitted in 
at one end, At the other end, an eye-glaſs convex on both 
ſides, which is the ſegment of a ſmall ſphere, is fitted into 
the other end, at the common diſtance of the foci. 


Theory of the aſtronomical TELESCOPE. Now, an eye placed 


near the focus of the eye-glaſs, will ſee objects diſtinctly, but 
inverted, and magnified in the ratio of the diſtance of the 


focus of the eye-glaſs to the diſtance of the focus of the 


object-glaſs. 
For 1* ſince it is very remote objects are viewed through 
Teleſcopes, the rays from any point of the object fall parallel 
on the object-glaſs ; and, conſequently, after refraction, will 
meet in a point behind the glaſs, which point is the focus of 
the eye-glaſs. From this point they begin to diverge, and fall 
diverging on the eye-glaſs, where being reſracted, they enter 
77 eye . : 

ence, as all but myopes ſee diſtinaly by parallel rays. a 
Teleſcope, thus difpoled. will exhibit 2 chien di- 


ſtinctly. 


Suppoſe the common focus of the lens's in F (Fig. 44.) and 
make AB=BF. Since one of the rays A C, procceding 
from the right ſide of the object, paſſes through A; the ray 
CE will be parallel to the axis AI, and therefore after refrac- 
tion in the eye-glaſs, will fall in with it in its focus G. 
Since then, the eye is placed near it, and all the other rays 
proceeding from the ſame point of the object with E G, are 
refracted parallel thereto; the point in the right ſide of the 
object, will be ſeen in the right line EG. 


After the like manner it appears, that the middle point of 


the 
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the object is feen in the axis G B, ſo that the object appears 
inverted. | | | 
85 From what has been already ſhewn, it appears that the 
emi-diameter of the object will be ſeen through the Teleſcope, 
under the angle E GI, which to the naked eye placed in A, 
is ſeen under the angle b Ac. Suppoſe, now, I F equal to the 
diſtance of the focus I G ; ſince the right angles at I are equal, 
EGF=EFI. Therefore drawing F M parallel to A C, 
we ſhall have IFM BAC. The ſemi-diameter, therefore, | 
viewed with the naked eye, is\to that viewed through the 
Teleſcope, as I M to I E. Draw K E parallel to FM; we 
ſhall have IM: IE:: IF: IK. But by reaſon of the paral- 
leliſm of the lens's; CE =BI=BF+FI=AB—+FI; 
and by reaſon of the paralleliſm of the right lines C A, and 
EK; CE=AK, therefore BI=AK, conſequently, AB — 
IK. And therefore IM: IE:: IF: AB; that is, the ſemi- 
diameter ſeen with the naked eye, is to the ſemi- diameter view'd| 
through the Teleſcope, in the ratio of the diſtance of the focus 
of the eye- lens I F, to the diſtance of the focus of the object- 
glaſs A B. 2, e. d. | . 
Hence, 15, as the a/?ronomical Teleſcope exhibits objects inverted ; | 
it ſerves, commodiouſly enough; for obſerving: the ſtars (it 
mattering little, whether they be ſeen erect or inverted) but 
for terreſtial objects, it is much leſs proper, as the inverting 
frequently prevents their being known. 
2 If between the eye-glaſs, and its focus G, be a plain well 
poliſhed metal ſpeculum LN, of the length of an inch, and 
of an oval figure, inclined to the axis under an angle of 45%, 
the rays E 
that concurring in g, they make an angle Pg Q, 
PG: and therefore the eye being placed in g, will ſee the 
object of the ſame magnitude as before, only in an erect fit 
tion. By the addition therefore of ſuch a ſpeculum, the affro-| 
nomical Teleſcope is rendered fit to obſerve terreſtial objects. 


See MIRROR. 


ject, in the ratio of the ſemi-diameter of the eye-glaſs to the 
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and MQ will be reflected in ſuch manner, as 
equal to 


3* Since the focus of a glaſs convex on both ſides, is diſtant 
trom the glaſs itſelf a ſemi-diameter ; and that of a plano con- 
vex glaſs, a diameter; if the object-glaſs be convex on both 


ſides, the Tele/cope will magnify the ſemi-diameter of the ob- 


ſemi- diameter of the object-glaſs ; but if the object-glaſs be a 
plano convex, in the ratio of the ſemi-diameter of the eye- 


claſs, to the diameter of the object-glaſs. 
4% Wherefore, ſince the ſemi-diameter of the eye-glaſs has a 
greater ratio to the ſemi-diameter of the object-glaſs, than to 
its diameter; a Teleſcope magnihes the ſemi-diameter of the 
object more, if the object-glaſs be a plano convex, than if 
convex on both ſides. 

5 The ratio of the ſemi-diameter of the eye-glaſs, to the 
diameter or ſemi- diameter of the object-glaſs, is the leſs, as the 
eye-glaſs is a ſegment of a leſs ſphere, and the object-glaſs of a 
greater. A Teleſcope therefore magnifies the diameter of the 
object more, as the object-glaſs is a ſegment of a greater, and 


] 
the eye-glaſs of a leſſer ſphere, And yet the ratio of the ſemi- | 


diameter of the eye-glaſs to the object-glaſs muſt not be too 
ſmall; if it be, it will not refract rays enough to the eye from 
each point of the object; nor will it ſeparate thoſe coming 
from different points ſufficiently : by which means the viſion 
will be rendered obſcure and confuſed. To this may be added, 
what we have thewn, of the ratio of the object-glaſs to the 


eye-glaſs in the Dutch Teleſcope. 


De Chales obſerves, that an object lens of 24 feet will require 


glaſſes, the foremo 


TEL 


Hence ſome may conclude the maki 

needleſs trouble. But it muſt be — Se Teleſerper x 

already laid down: an eye-glaſs may be in a ke t We have 

greater object-glaſs, than to a ſmaller: thus * Natlo to z 

gens's Teleſcope of 25 feet, the eye-glaſs is three ain N 
Sils. 0 


keeping this proportion in a Teleſcope of c w, 
ſhould be ſix digits; but the alle thews, four J 
al are 


ſufficient, Hence, from the ſame table 
Teleſcope of 50 feet magnifies in the —_— Ret ons that a 
that of 25 feet, only magnifies in the ratio of f 41; wherezz 
Since the diſtance of the lens's is equal to the a; Do | 
diſtance of the foci of the object and eye- glaſſes; ag of the 
of a glaſs convex on each ſide is a ja the focus 
and that of a plano convex, a diameter's — ance, 
lens; the length of a Teleſcope is equal to the x 22 rom the 
ſemi-diameters of the lens's, if the objeck-glafß be SUE of the 
both ſides; and to the ſum of the ſemi-diameter o aer 
glaſs, and of the diameter of the object-glaſs, if th = 15 
laſs be a plano convex. g e object. 
ut as the ſemi- diameter of the eye-glaſs is v n 
ſpect of that of the object-glaſs, 8 23 of in re. 
uſually eſtimated from the diſtance of the objeR- r N 
from its ſemi- diameter, if it be a convex on both files 3 
diameter, if plano convex. Thus a Teleſeape is ſaid to N 0 


feet, if the ſemi-diameter of the obje convex-plaſs on both 


ſides be 12 feet, &c. 


Since myopes ſee near objects beſt ; for them the eye- glaſs is to 


be removed nearer the object-glaſs, that th 

through it may be the more eee a e 

To take in the args: field at one view, ſome uſe two es. 
whereof is a ſegment of a larger * 4 

than that behind : to this it muſt be added, that if two 55 

be joined immediately together, ſo as one touch the other 8 

focus is removed to double the diſtance which that of one if 


them would be at. 


To ſhorten the aſtronomical TELESCOPE, i. e. to conſtruct 2 


Teleſcope ſo, as that, though ſhorter than the common one, it 
ſhall magnify as much : 

1* Having provided a drawing tube, fit in an object lens EG 
(Fig. 43.) which is a ſegment of a moderate ſphere; let the 
firſt eye-glaſs B D be concave on both ſides, and fo placed in 
the tube, as that the focus of the object-glaſs A may be behind 
it, but nearer to the centre of the concavity G, Then will 
the _ be thrown in Q, ſo as that GA: GI ::;AB: QI. 
Laſtly, fit in another object-glaſs, convex on both ſides, and a 
ſegment of a leſſer ſphere, ſo as that its focus may be in C. 
This Teleſcope will magnify the diameter of the object, more 
than if the object- glaſs were to repreſent its image at the ſame 
diſtance EQ, and conſequently a ſhorter Teleſcope conſtructed 
this 1 8 is equivalent to a longer in the common way, The 
demonſtration may be ſeen in Wolfius. 

Sir If, Newton furniſhes us with another method of contrad- 
ing the Teleſcope, in his catoptrical or reflecting Teleſcope; the 
conſtruction whereof ſee hereafter, 


Land TELESCOPE, or Day TELESCOPE, a Teleſcope conſiſting 


of more than two lens's, commonly of a convex object-glaß, 
and three convex eye-glaſſes ; or, a Teleſcope that exhibits ob- 
jects erect, yet different from that of Galileo. 

It has its name from its being uſed to view objects in the Gay- 
time, on or about the earth. 

To conſtruct a Land or Day TELEsCOPE.—A tube being pi. 

vided, fit in an object-glaſs, which is either convex on bo 


an eye-glaſs of 1 digit or tenth of a foot; and an ohject- 
78 of four digits; in which 


glaſs of eight or ten feet, an eye- 
he is confirmed by Euſtachio de Divinis. 


| ſides, or plano convex, and a ſegment of a arg 
f 


e ſphere: to 


this add three eye-glaſſes, all convex on both ſides, and ſe- 
ments of equal ſpheres; diſpoſing them in ſuch manner, & 
that the diſtance of any two may be the aggregate of ts 


Huy gens's great Teleſcope, wherewith Saturn's true face, and 
one of his ſatellites were firſt diſcovered, conſiſts of an object- 
glaſs of 12 feet, and an eye-glaſs of a little more than three 
digits. Though he frequently uſed a Teleſcope of 23 feet long, 
with two cye-glaſſes joined together, each in diameter 12 a 
digit; ſo that the two were equal to one of three digits. 
The ſame author obſerves, that an object-glaſs of 30 foot, re- 
quires an eye-glaſs of 3 5% digits; and gives us a table of 


diſtances of their foci, 

Theory of a Land TELESCOPE.—Then will an 8 applied to 
the laſt lens, at the diſtance of its focus, ſee objects very d. 
ſtinctly, ere, and magnified in the ratio of the diſtance of 
the focus of one eye-glaſs LK (Fig. 44.) to the diſtance of 


the focus of the object-glaſs A B. YO 
For, 1* the rays, from what has been already ſaid, u 
repreſen 


proportions, for the conſtructing of a/tronomical Teleſcopes ; an 


abridgment whereof we ſhall here give the reader. 


{Diſt. of Foc I Diam. of Diſt. of F. Magn. Dif. of Foc. Diam. ofjDiſt. of F. Magn 
of Obj. Glaſs. Apertre of E. Glais.} Diam. | of Obj.Glaſs,jAperture [of E. Glaſs. D. am. 
Rhinland Digits & Digit. an? 15 SHS 33] 72 
Feet. Dec. | Dec. 20 2 45/2 7c] B89 
| ee, wenn 26... „ 2413 © 01] .100 
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lt in two or more Teleſcopes, the ratio between the object and 
eye- glaſo be the ſame, the object will be magnified the ſame 


111 both. 


the object parallel, the image of the object will be 
invertedly at the diſtance of the principal focus: wherefore 
ſince this image is in the focus of the firſt 7 1. the naß 
after a ſecond refraction, will become parallel; and thus fallng 
on the third lens, after a third refraction, they exhibitt 
verted image invertedly, that is, an erect image of the oh en 
Since then this image is in the focus of the third che eli, 
rays, after a fourth refraction, will become parallel; an 
this diſpoſition the eye will receive them, and conſequent 
there will be diltincd viſion, and the object will app 


erect. — 
2 If 10 =I, that is, equal to the diſtance of the = 
of the obſect-glaſs, an eye placed in M, will ſee the cn. 
diameter of the object increaſed in the ratio of LM to N 5 


but the ray AQ, proceeding from the _ Que 25 [ 
he axis iN 


- 
9 


lens A B, after refraction becomes paralle 
conſequently the firſt eye lens C D joins it tot 
the diſtance of a ſemi-diameter. 


And 


TEL 


ce the focus of the ſecond eye-glaſs E F, is allo in M, 
3 H, after refraction, will be paralle! to the axis NO, 
and therefore the third —_— will join it at the axis in P; 
but the ſemi-diameters of the lens's G H and CD are ſuppoſed 
equal ; therefore PO LM. Wherefore ſince the right 
angles at O and L are equal, as alſo HO CL, the angle 
| OP H is equal to CML. The ſemi-diameter of the object 
therefore appears the fame in P as in M, and is conſequently 
magnified in the ratio of LM, or F O to KI. ; 
Hence, 1* an aſtronomical teleſcope is eaſily converted into a 
land teleſcope, by uſing three eye-glaſſes for one ; and the 
land teleſcope, on the contrary, into an aſtronomical one, b 
taking away two eye-glaſſes, the faculty of magnifying ſtill 
remaining the ſame. : 
2 Since the diſtance of the eye-glaſſes is very ſmall, the length 
of the teleſcope is much the ſame as if you only uſed one. 
% From the conſtruction, it is evident, that the length of 
the rde is found by adding five times the ſemi- diameter of 
the eye-glaſſes to the diameter of the object-glaſs, if a plano 
convex; or its ſemi- diameter, if convex on both ſides, 
Huygens firſt obſerved, both in the a/fronomical and land te- 
leſcape, that it contributes conſiderably to the perfection of the 
inſtrument, to have a ring of wood or metal, with an aper- 
ture, a little leſs than the breadth of the eye-glaſs, fixed in the 
place where the image is found to radiate upon the lens next 
the eye: by means hereby the colours, which are apt to diſturb 
the clearneſs and diſtinctneſs of the object, are prevented, and 
the whole compaſs taken in at a view, perfectly defined. 
Some make land teleſcopes of three lens's, which yet repreſent 
objects erect and magnified as much as the former. But ſuch 
teleſcopes labour under very great inconvenieneies, both as the 
objects herein are tinged with falſe colours, and as they are 
diſtorted about the margin. 
Some again uſe four lens's, and even more; but ſince ſome 
part of the rays is intercepted in pafling every lens, objects are 
hereby exhibited dim and feeble. | | 
Reflecting, or catoptric, or cata-dioptric TELESCOPE, is a te- 
 Teſcope which, inſtead of lens's, conſiſts chiefly of mirrours, and 
exhibits remote objects by reflection, inſtead of refraction. 
See CATO TRICKS, Cc. | 
This inſtrument is the invention of the great Sir Iſ. Newton: 
what determined him to apply his thoughts this way, was the 
different refrangibility, which, in his new doctrine of light and 
Colours, he found the rays of light were of. In effect, as he 
found the ratio between the greateſt and leaſt refractions of the 
different rays to be nearly as 28 to 27, it eaſily followed, that 
the rays could never be all refracted parallel from any lens, 
but would ſome of them divaricate more, ſome leſs; beſide 
that the foci would be diſturbed; the focus of the moſt re- 
frangible rays being nearer the lens than that of the leaſt re- 
frangible ones, by a diſtance which is the 27th part of the di- 
ſtance between the object-glaſs, and the focus of the leaſt re- 
frangible ones. See Ray, and REFRANGIBILITY, 
Hence he concluded, that refraction was too unequal a princi- 
ple; and that lens's, of whatever figures, whether ſpherical, pa- 
rabolical, or any of the other conic ſections, and how truly ſoe- 
ver ground, would never ſuffice for the perfection of teleſcopes. 
Upon this he had recourſe to another more equable principle, 
912, reflection; and made a teleſcope, conſiſting of ſpecula, or 
mirrours: the firſt hint whereof he owns he took from Dr. 
Gregory's optics. | 
Conſtruction of a refleting TELESCOPE, —Providea tube AB CD 
(Hg. 45.) open in A D, and cloſed in B C, well blacked 
within- ſide, and of a length equal to the diſtance of the focus 
from the concave ſpeculum E F. To the bottom B C, is to 
be fitted a concave metallic ſpeculum à 5, poliſhed to the 
greateſt poſſible perfection; or rather, to have the objects 
clearer, and more diſtin, let it be a glaſs ſpeculum, concave 
on its fore- ſide, and equally convex on the hind-ſide ; for un- 
leſs it be of the ſame thickneſs every where, it will reflect the 
images of objects tinged with a ſpurious colour, and indiſtinct. 
Towards the other end of the tube is fixed an iron piece H L, 
to which is cemented a plain metallic ſpeculum ; or, which is 
better, a triangular priſm of glaſs or cryſtal G, whoſe upper 
angle G is a right angle, the two others half right; the 
faces or planes that meet in the angle G to be ſquare,” and 


* 


that a ray reflected from the ſpeculum, paſſing through the 
middle of the face G M, may cut it at right angles; but be 
inclined to the rectangle MN in an 25 of 45% Its di- 
ſtance from the concave ſpeculum E F, is to be ſuch, as that 


may, after a ſecond reflection from the baſe of the priſm, 
concur in the point e; that is, the diſtance of the focus e 
from the reflecting ſurface of the priſm, and the diſtance of that 
from the concave ſpeculum, is to be equal to the diſtance of 
the focus from the concave ſpeculum. In I is placed a plano 
convex lens, whoſe focus is in e, that the reflected rays may 
enter the eye parallel, Laſtly, this lens is covered with a thin 
braſs or leaden plate, having a little round perforation therein, 
for the eye to look through, by which means all foreign rays 
1 50 * which would otherwiſe occaſion confuſion. 


„ 


gits, or tenths of an inch; from which, therefore, the fo- 
cus was 6 f digits diſtant, The diameter of the eye-glaſs was 
2 of a digit; ſo that it magnified the diameter of the object 
in the ratio of 1 to 38: but he found that objects were ſhewn 
ſomewhat obſcure hereby; on which account, he afterwards 
recommended glaſs ſpecula inſtead of metallic ones; adding, 
that there is nothing more required to the perfection of this 
teleſcope, but that the art of poliſhing glaſs be brought to greater 
perfection; for that ſome inequalities which do not hurt lens's, 
are found to affect ſpecula, and prevent objects being ſeen di- 
ſtinctly. l 
The 1. author obſerves, that if the length of the inſtru- 
ment be 6 feet, and conſequently the ſemi- diameter of the 
concave ſpeculum 12, the aperture of the ſpeculum is to be 6 
inches; by which means the object will be increaſed in the 
ratio of 1 to 200 or 300. | 

If it be longer or ſhorter, the aperture muſt be as the cube of 
the quadrato quadrate root of the length, and its magnifying 
power as its aperture, The ſpeculum he orders to be an inch 
or two broader than the aperture, | 


— 


whereof are uſed without a tube. | - 

In ſtrictneſs, however, the aerial teleſcope is rather à particular 
manner of mounting and managing long teleſcopes for cœleſtial 
obſervations in the night-time, whereby the trouble of long 
unweildy tubes is ſaved, than a particular kind of teleſcope : 
the contrivance we owe to the noble Huygens. 

Conſtruction of the aerial TELESCOPE.—1? a tall poll or maſt 
AB (Hg. 46. N 2.) the length the tube ſhould be of is fixed 
perpendicularly in the ground. Before the erecting it; one fide 
is planed ſmooth, and upon it two rulers fixed parallel to each 
other an inch and half apart, including a kind of groove or chan- 
nel between them, reaching from top almoſt to bottom. At the 
top of the pole is fitted a little truckle A, moveable on its axis, 
and over it is drawn a cord G g, double the length of the pole, 
and the thickneſs of the little finger, returning into itſelf, and 
furniſhed with a piece of lead, H, equal in weight to the lens 
and a moveable arm to be ſuſtained thereby, | 
Then a wooden lath C D, two foot long; is framed ſo as 
that it may ſlide freely in the channel; and in the middle 
thereof is affixed a wooden arm E, ſtanding out a foot from 


—_ 


and half long, fixed to it at right angles, both of them paral- 
lel to the horizon. _ | | 
2* An object-glaſs is included in a hollow cylinder I K, three 
inches long: to this cylinder is fixed a ſtaff K L, near an 
inch thick, and a foot long, which reſts on a braſs ball M, 
that moves freely in its cup or ſocket underneath : only, on 
occaſion, the ball and ſocket are fixed by a ſcrew. That the 
lens thus equally ballanced, may be moved with a ſmall force, 
a weight N I of about a pound, is ſuſpended by a ſtrong wire 
N F, by no of which the common centre of gravity of the 
weight and the lens is eaſily made to coincide with that of the 
ball. To the ſtaff K L, is fixed a braſs ſtyle L, which is bent 
downwards till its point be as much below the centre of the 
ſtaff, as the centre of the ball is. To the point is tied a fine 
ſilken thread LV, which of conſequence will be parallel to 
the ſtaff K L. ; | - 
An eye-glaſs O is included in a ſhort cylinder, and the 
ff PV fixed to the ſame, To this is hung a little weight 
8, ſufficient to make a balance, In Q is fixed a handle R, 
which carries a tranſverſe axis, to be held in the obſerver's 
hand, and the ſtaff PV directed towards the object-glaſs, is 
tied to the thread LV, The thread paſſed through a OG V, 
is wound about a little peg T, fixed in the middle of the ſtaff, 
by the turning whereof the length of the thread is ſhortened 
or prolonged at pleaſure, | 


he has a fulcrum or prop under his arm, the ſtructure whereof 
appears from inſpection of the figure. Laſtly; to keep off the 

feeble light flowing from the air upon the eye, it is conve- 

niently covered with a circle V; perforated in the middle, fit- 
ted on to a moveable and flexible arm. 

Binocular TELESCOPE; See the article BixocuLaR. 


the third a parallelogram. This priſm is to be ſo diſpoſed, as TELEsSCOPICAL Hars are ſuch as are not viſible to the naked 


- but diſcoverable only by the help of a zeleſcope. See 
_OTAR; : „5 | 

All ſtars leſs than of the fixth magnitude, are zeleſcopic to a 
middling eye. | 


the rays ac and bd reflected from the concave ſpeculum, ['ELLER; an officer in the exchequer, of which there are 


four ; whoſe buſineſs is to receive all monies due to the crown, 
and thereupon to throw down a bill through a pipe into the 
tally-eourt, where. it is received by the auditor's clerks, who 
attend there to write the words of the ſaid bill upon a tally, 
and then deliver it to be entered by the clerk of the pells, or 
his clerk; See ExcHEQUER, TALLY, c. 

The tally is then ſplit or cloven by the two deputy-chamber- 
lains, who have their ſeals, and whilſt the ſenior deputy reads 
the one part, the junior examines the other part with the other 


two clerks, 
12 12 F The 


In the firſt zeleſcope of this Kind which the inventor made, ths 
ſemi-diameter of the concave metallic ſpeculum was 12 3 di-. 


Aerial TELESCOPE, a kind of aſtronomical teleſcope, the lens's 


the pole, and on its extremity bearing another, Ff, a foot 


4* That the obſerver may be able to hold the eye-glafs ſteady, 
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The tellers places are in the king's gift, and they have, be. 
ſides their chief clerk or deputy, four other.glerks, for the diſ- 
11 of buſineſs, See EXCHEQUER. % 


LLONIUM. See the article THRELORNTUM. 
TELLUS, Terras, 8, in aſtronomy. See EARTH: 


phyſical , TEMPERAMENT 
TEMPER, inay muſical ſenſe. See he pars 
mechanical TEMPERING. 


TEMPERAMENT, TEMPERAMENTUM, TI EMPERA- 
TURE, in phyſics, that habitude or diſpoſition of a body ari- 
ſing from the proportion of the four primary elementary quali- 
ties it is compoſed of. See QUALITY and ELEMENT. 

The notion of temperament ariſes from that of mixture, 
where different elements, as earth, water, air and fire (or, 
to ſpeak more juſtly in the peripatetic way, hot, cold, moiſt 
and dry) are blended together ; by their oppoſition, they tend 
mutually to weaken and encroach on each other : and from 
the whole ariſes a ſort of temperate crafis, or coalition of 
them all in this or that proportion; whence, according to 
the quality that prevails or predominates, we ſay a hot or cold, 
a moiſt or dry temperament. See MIXTURE, CRASIS, O&c. 

It is controverted among the ſchool-men, whether the tem- 
perament properly comprehends all the four primary qualities? 
or, whether thoſe do not all ceaſe, and a new one, a fifth, 
ſimple quality, reſult from the total alteration made in the 
other four, by their mutual action on each other? 

Authors diſtinguiſh two kinds of temperaments, viz. uniform 
and difform.— The firſt, wherein all the qualities are mixed in 
an equal degree.— The ſecond, where in an unequal one. 

The uniform temperament can only be one; the difform ad- 
mits of eight different combinations, fince either any one, or 
any two of the qualities may prevail; whence hot and moi/t, 
cold and moift, &c,—Further, ſome conſidering that the quali- 
ties which do prevail, may not be in equal & ree; and the 
like of thoſe which do not prevail, make 3 other combi- 
nations or temperaments; and add 12 more to the number.— 
In effect, as there are infinite degrees between the higheſt and 


loweſt pitch of any one of the elements, the different tempera- | 


tures may be ſaid to be infinite. See DEGREE. 
TEMPERAMENT, in medicine, is more particularly underſtood 
of the natural habitude and conſtitution of the body of man, 
or: the diſpoſition of the animal humours in any ſubject, See 
ConsTITUTION and HUMOUR, 
The notion of temperament ariſes hence, that the blood flow- 


ing in the veins and arteries, is not conceived to be a ſimple | 


fluid, but a fort of imperfect mixt, or an aſſemblage of ſeve- 
ral other fluids: for it does not only conſiſt of the four ſim- 
ple, or primary qualities, but of four other ſecondary ingre- 
dients compounded thereof, into which it is ſuppoſed to be 
reſolvable, viz. choler, phlegm, melancholy and blood, properly 
ſo called. See BLOOD, CHoLER, BILE, PHLEGM, &c, 
Hence, as this or that ingredient humour prevails in a perſon, 
he is faid to be of a choleric, phlegmatic, melancholic, ſan- 
guine, &c, temperament. See SANGUINE, MELANCHOLY, 
CHOLERIC, &c. 
The ancient phyſicians brought theſe animal zemperaments to 
correſpond with the univerſal temperament above deſcribed : 
thus the ſanguine temperament was ſuppoſed to coincide with 
hat and moiſt, the phlegmatic with cold and moift, the melan- 
chylic with dry and cold, &c. | 
Galen introduced the doctrine of temperaments into phyſic 
from the peripatetic ſchool, and made it -as it were the baſis 
of all s The whole of curing diſeaſes conſiſted in 
tempering the degrees of the qualities, humours, &c, See 
GALENICAL, DEGREE, Ec. | 
On the footing medicine now ſtands, the temperaments are 
much leſs conſidered. Dr. Quincy and other mechanical wri- 
ters pare away the greateſt part of the Galenic doctrine, as 
uſeleſs and uncertain, and conſider the temperaments as no 
other than thoſe diverſities jn the blood of different perſons, 
whereby it becomes more apt to fall into certain combinations 
in one body than another, whether into choler, phlegm, &c. 
whence, 3 to them, people are denounced choleric, 
hlegmatic, &c. See BLoop. 
The ancients diſtinguiſhed two kinds of temperaments in the 
ſame body: the one ad pondus, in reſpect of weight; the 
other ad juftitiam. — 1 

TEM PERAMEN TUM ad pondus, is where the elementary quali- 
ties are found in equal quantities, and in equal proportions; 
ſuch as they are ſuppoſed to be in the ſkin of the fingers, 
without which thoſe parts would want the power of diſtin- 
guiſhing objects with ſufficient accuracy. 5 

TEMPERAMENTUM ad juſtitiam, is that which contains un- 
equal portions of thoſe qualities, but yet in ſuch proportion as 
is neceſſary for the diſcharge of the function proper to the 
part. — Such is the temperament in a bone, which contains 
more earthy than aqueous parts, to make it more hard and 
ſolid for its office of ſuſtaining. 
Galen obſerves, that the temperament ad pondus is only 


imaginary:; and that though it were real, it eould not ſubſitt | 


above one moment. 
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Dr. Pitcairn looks on the temper ams 
many native diſeaſes ; S 2 Pa 
whatever temperament has the ſeeds of a teal 
him; a particular temperament ſuppoſing that 
are in greater proportion than is Proper for life : 
long. 4 
As the diverſities of temperaments are ; 
of proportion in the halide, which 25 — diverſitiez 
ways; fo there may be an infinite number of ; med Infinite 
though authors have only ſuppoſed four. The >: emperamens . 
is uſually reckoned a temperament, Pitcairn , Which 
Hm a plethora, See PLETHORA, s 18 00 Other 
EMPERAMENT, TEMPERAMEN TO. in 
fying or mending the falſe or imperfect work, — recti- 
to them part of the beauty of the perfect ones. dee 0 ansferr 
The degrees of the octave, which may be called 2 
as being the ſmalleſt intervals it is reſolvable hay elements, 
reater ſemitones, two leſſer tones, and three wa, are two 
12 Tons, e and DEGREE. EIT tones 
ow the different ſituation of theſe eleme ; 
each other, occaſions that intervals or „ to 
name, as thirds, fourths, &c, do not conſiſt of the f. 5 
grees or elements, though there be always the ſame el 
of them: but one fourth, for inſtance, is agreeable pen 
71 and another not. and per. 
o mend theſe imperfect concords, the muſici 
thought themſelves to femper, i. e. give them N - 
ableneſs of perfect ones. In order to this, they =. 969 
dium between the two, and this they call a temperament why : 
neceſſarily produces a new diviſion of the oQaye, or = 
rn wh the ſame, new elements. FT Tm 
Or 1 ce, whereas naturally its elements ar 
ſemitone, and the greater and ſefler tone; they N mak 
tone formed of the greater and the leſs: and the only — 
now are the greater ſemitone, and this mean tone, which ren. 
ders the five intervals that are tones equal, and thoſe that are 
ſemitones leſs unequal to theſe, 
One might alſo divide each of the five tones of the oRave into 
ſemitones, which, joined to the two it naturally has, make 
twelve: in which caſe, the whole octave would be divided in- 
to twelve equal parts, which would be mean ſemitones, 
It is eaſy to form various other kinds of temperament : all the 
difficulty is to find ſuch as are free from two great inconyeni- 
encies, i. e. which do not alter either all the concords too 
much, or, at leaſt, ſome of them. | 
All ſuch diviſions of the octave are called tempered, or tempe- 
rative ſyſtems. See SCALE of Muſic. | 
TEMPERATE Zone. See the article Zone. 
TEMPERATURE. See the article TEMPERAMENT, 
TEMPERING, in the mechanic arts, the preparing of ſteel 
and iron, ſo as to render them more compact, hard, and 
firm; or even more ſoft and pliant ; according to the reſpec- 
tive occaſions, See IRON, and STEEL. 
Theſe metals are tempered by plunging them, while red-hot, in 
ſome liquor prepared for the purpofe : ſometimes pure water is 
uſed for that purpoſe ; and, in effect, lockſmiths, &c, ſcarce 
uſe any other. | 
Sometimes a compoſition of divers juices, liquors, &c. is uſd; 
which is various, according to the manner and experience of 
the workman; as vinegar, mouſe-ear-water, nettle, or ſpaniſh 
reddiſh-water, the water oozing from broken glafles, foot, 
falt, oil, diſtilled wine, ſal armoniac, &c. 
To harden and temper Engliſh, Flemiſh, and Swediſh fee), 
you muſt give them a pretty high heat, then ſuddenly quene 
them in water to make them hard: but Spaniſh and Venice 
a3 will need but a blood-red heat before it be quenched, Sc? 
EAT, * 
If the ſteel be too hard, or brittle for an edge- tool, &c. kt it 
down by rubbing a piece of grindſtone or whetſtone hard up"! 
the work, to take off the black ſcurf : then brighten, or heit 
it in the fire; and as it grows hotter, you will ſee the colour 
change by degrees, coming firſt to a ſtraw, or light goläilt 
colour, then to a darker goldjſh colour, and at laſt to 2 blue 
colour. Chuſe ſuch of theſe colours as the work reduite 
then quench it ſuddenly in water, 
The light gold colour is for files, cold chiſſels, and punches, 
that punch iron and fteel : the dark goldiſh colour for puncies 
to uſe on braſs, &c. The blue colour gives the fenpel or 
ſprings, Cc. a 11 
The tempering of files and needles is performed in 2 p& 
manner. See FILE, and NEEDLE. 1 
The ancients appear to have had ſome better method o 5 
pering than any of the moderns are acquainted withal; = 
neſs their works in porphyry; a ſtone ſo hard, that 70 
our tools make any impreſſion upon it. See POR eee, 
TEMPEST, Trurxsras, a ſtorm, or violent con 5 
of the air, with or without rain, hail, ſnow, Ce. 5 _ 
HURRICANE, WHIRLWIND, WarTER-ſpout, EA? 
UAKE, Cc. ADRs | 1b. 1 
TEMPLARS, TrmPLtRs, or Knights of the e 5 
religious- military order, firſt eſtabliſhed at Jeruſalem, : 
ee , : NICH 
vour of pilgrims travelling to the Holy Land. dee 


— 
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original of this order, the firſt military order in the 
1 | 15 this: In 1118, ſome pious noble perſons devoted 
themſelves to the ſexvice of God, in the preſence of the pa- 
triarch of Jeruſalem ; promiſing to live in perpetual chaſtity, 
obedience, and poverty, after the manner of canons. 9 
The two principal perſons were Hugo de Paganis, and Geof- 
froy of St. Omers. Baldwin II. then king of Jeruſalem, gave 
them an apartment in his galace : near the temple, at Jeruſa- 
lem, nor far from the ſepulchre of our ſaviour; whence their 
denomination Templars. 
Soon afterwards, the canons of the temple gave them a piece 
of ground hard by the ſaid temple, to build them regular 
houſes on; and the king, the lords, the patriarch, and the 


prelates, each gave them ſomewhat out of their revenue, for | 


food and cloaths. FE | 
Their firſt undertaking, and what they had firſt in view at 
their inſtitution, was to guard the highway againſt robbers, 
c. chiefly for the ſafety of pilgrims and croiſes, See CROISE. 
'The principal articles of their rule were : That they ſhould 
hear the holy office throughout every day; or, that when their 
military duties ſhould prevent this, they would ſupply it by a 
certain number of pater noſters: that they would abſtain from 
fleſh four days in the week, and on Fridays from eggs and 
milk-meats : that each knight might have three horſes, and 
one eſquire; and that they ſhould neither hunt, nor fowl. 
Their firſt rule was that of St. Bernard. Nine years after 
their foundation, a particular rule was preſcribed them in the 
council of Troyes. 

In every nation they had a particular governor, called maſter 
of the temple, or of the militia of the temple. Their grand 
maſter had his reſidence at Paris. | 

'The order of templars was aboliſhed at the 1 of the 
XIVth century, under Clement V. Edward II. of England, 


and Philip the Fair of France. In 1607, thoſe in England | 
And in 1312, the 


were all arreſted, and ſeven burnt alive. 
order was quite ſuppreſſed in the council of Vienne, and 50 
burnt alive. | 5 

The crimes they were charged withal were apoſtatizing to the 
Saracens, and holding correſpondence with them. Some au- 
thors will have it, theſe crimes were only pretended; and that 
the true reaſon of the ſuppreſſion of the order, was the im- 
menſe riches they were poſſeſſed of. But though this might 
be ſome reaſon for their ſuppreſſion, it could be none for 
burning them alive: add to this, that their effects were given 


to the hoſpitallers, or knights of St. John. What then did | Þ 


the kings of England, &c. get by their ſuppreſſion? And what 
was it to them which of thoſe orders had the effects? See 
HosPIT ALLER. EH 7 
TEMPLE,* TEemPLUM, a public building, erected in ho- 
nour of ſome deity, either true or falſe ; and wherein the 
people meet to pay religious worſhip to the ſame. See Gop, 
WoxrsHniP, BUILDING, &@c. | 
*The word is formed from the Latin, templum, which ſome derive 
from the Greek, Hef, ſignifying the ſame thing; and others 
from Tepyvw, abſcindo, I cut off, I ſeparate, in regard a temple is 
a place ſeparated from common utes ; others with more probabi- 
lity derive it from the old Latin word templare, to contemplate, 
It is certain, the ancient augurs gave the name templa to thoſe 
ts of the heavens which they marked out for the obſervation 
of the flight of birds.— Their formula was this: templa teſqua 
ſunto. See AuGuR. 
Clemens Alexandrinus and Euſebius refer the origin of temples 
to the ſepulchres built for the dead. Herodotus and Strabo 
will have the Ægyptians to have been the firſt who built tem- 
ples to the gods. The firſt, erected in Greece, is aſcribed to 
Deucalion, by Apollonius, Argonaut. lib. 3. 
In antiquity we meet with many people who would not build 
any temples to their gods, for fear of confining them to too 
narrow bounds. They performed their ſacrifices in all places 
indifferently, from a perſuaſion, that the whole world is the 
temple of God, and that he requires no other. — This was the 
doctrine of the magi, followed by the Perſians, the Scythians, 
the Numidians, and many other Nations mentioned by Hero- 
dotus, lib. 1. Strabo, lib. 15. and Cicero in his ſecond oration 
againſt Verres. See Mac, c. 
The Perſians, who worſhipped the ſun, believed it would 
wrong his power, to incloſe him in the walls of a temple who 
had the whole world for his habitation : and hence, when 
Nerxes ravaged Greece, the Magi exhorted him to deſtroy all 
the temples he met with. 
The Sicyonians would build no temple to their goddeſs Coro- 
nis; nor the Athenians, for the like reaſon, erect any ſtatue to 
Clemency, who, they ſaid, was to live in the hearts of men, 
not within ſtone-walls. | 
Uhe Bithynians had no temples, but the mountains to worſhip 
on; nor the ancient Germans any other but the woods. See 
Dzviy, c. 
Eren ſome philoſophers have blamed the uſe and building of 
temples, particularly Diogenes, Zeno, and his followers the 
Stoics.— But it may be ſaid, that if God have no need of tem- 
þles, men have need of places to meet in for the public offices 
of religion! Accordingly, temples may be traced back even into 
the remoteſt antiquity, See Hoſpinian, de Origine Templorum. 


| 


| 
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The Romans had ſeveral kinds of temples ; whereof thoſe built 
by the kings, &c. conſecrated by the augurs, and wherein the 
exerciſe of religion was regularly performed, were called, by 
way of eminence, tempia, temples.——Thoſe that were not 
conſecrated, were called ædes.— The little temples, that were 
coveted or roofed, they called zdicul#.—Thoſe open, ſacella.— 
Some other edifices conſecrated to particular myſteries of reli- 
ion, they called yana and delubra. 3 | 
Il which kinds of temples, Vitruvius tells us, had other par- 
ticular denominations, according to the form and manner of 
their conſtruction; as will be hereafter ſpecified, = 
Indeed; the Romans out- did all nations in the point of temples : 
they not only built temples to their gods, to their virtues, to 
their diſeaſes, Sc. but alſo to their emperors, and that in their 
life-time; inſtances whereof we meet withal in medals, in- 
ſcriptions, and other monuments. Horace compliments Au- 
guſtus hereupon, and ſets him above Hercules, and all the 
heroes of fable; in that thoſe were only admitted into temples 
after their death, whereas Auguſtus had his temples and altars 
while living *. See APoTHEo0s1s, and CONSECRATION, 
Preſent tibi maturos largimur honores; 
Furandaſque tuum per nomen ponimus Aras, Epiſt. ad Aug. 
* Suetonius, on this occaſion, gives an inflance of the modeſty of 
that emperor, who would allow of no temples being erected to 
him in the city; and even in the provinces, where he knew it 
uſual to raiſe zemples to the very proconſuls, refuſed any but 
thoſe erected in the name of Rome as well as his owni, Vid. 
Suet. in Octav. c. 52. | 


TzmPLt, in architecture. —The ancient temples were diſtin- 
guiſhed, with regard to their conſtruction, into various kinds; as, 

TEMPLE in ante, Ades in antis. Theſe, according to Vitru- 
vius, were the moſt ſimple of all temples, having only angular 
pilaſters, called antæ, or ap ro at the corners, and two 
tuſcan columns on each ſide the doors: See ANTA, and Pa- 


RASTATA, | | 

Tetraſtyle-TE MILE, or ſimply tetraſtyle, was a temple that had 
four columns in front; and as many behind—as, the temple of 

Fortuna Virilis at Rome. See TETRASTYLE. 

Proftyle-TEMPLE, that which had only columns in its front, or 
fore-ſide—as that of Ceres at Eleuſis, in Greece. See PRo- 
STYLE. | 

Ampbiproſtyle, or double profiyle-T EMPLE, that which had co- 
lumns both before and behind, and which was alfo tetraſtyle. 

See AMPHIPROSTYLE, | 

Periptere-TEMPLE, that which had four rows of inſulated co- 
lumns around, and was hexaſtyle, i. e. had ſix columns in 
front —as the temple of Honour at Rome. See PERIPTERE. 

Diptere-TEMPLE, that which had two wings; and two rows of 
columns around, and was alſo octoſtyle, or had eight columns 
in front—as that of Diana at Epheſus. See DipTERE. 

Pſeudo Diptere TEMPLE, PsEupo Diptere. 

"— TEMPLE, Nee 
onoptere TEMPLE, MoNoOPTERE, | 

TEMPLES, among us, denote two inns of court, thus called, 
becauſe anciently the dwelling-houſe of the &nights-templars. 
See TEMPLAR, | | 
At the ſuppreſſion of that order, they were purchaſed by ſome 
profeſſors of the common law, and converted into hofpitia, or 
inns, See INN. t 5 
They are called the inner and middle temple, in relation to 
Eſſex-houſe, which was alſo a part of the houſe of the templars, 
_ called the outer temple, becauſe ſituate without Temple- 

ar. 

In the middle temple, during the time of the templars, the 
king's treaſure was kept : as was alſo that of the kings of 
France in the houſe of the templars at Paris. 

The chief officer was the maſter of the temple, who was ſum- 
moned to parliament in 49 Hen. III. And from him the 
chief miniſter of the temple-church is ſtill called maſter of the 
temple. See MASTER. | 

TEMPLERS. See the article TEMPLARs. 

TEMPLES, TEMTORA, in anatomy, a double part of the 
head, reaching from' the forehead and eyes to the two ears. 
See HE Ap. | 
The temples are chiefly formed of two bones, called ofa tem- 

ris, See TEMPORIs Offa. 

heſe parts, according to phyſicians, were called tempora, 
from their ſhewing the age or time of man, by the colour of 
the hair, which turns white in this part before any other ; 
which Homer ſeems to have been aware of, by his calling men 
Nr . 9. d. grey-templed, 

TEMPORAL, TEATORALISs, a term frequently uſed for 
fecular—in which ſenſe it ſtands oppofed to ecclgſiaſtical. See 
SECULAR. | | 
Pope Boniface wrote to Philip the Fair of France, that he was 
ſubject to him both in ſpirituals, and temporals,—At preſent 
all the doctors on this fide the Alps own the ſupremacy of 

3 in r See SUPREMACY, | 
EMPORAL Action, : ACTION. 

TEmpoRPaL Augment, {See the articles | AUGMENT, 

TEMPORALIS, in anatomy, a muſcle, which ariſes by 2 

ſemi - circular fleſhy beginning, from a part of the os frontis, 

el. e 


- 
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the lower part of the parietale, and upper part of the tempo- | So that the fenaille is the ſame with what is Other: 
rale; from whence going under the zygoma, and gathering | the face of a et See FACE, and Fog Tix Wile called 
| together, as in a centre, it is inſerted, by a ſhort and ſtrong] TENAILLE of the Ditch, is a low work raiſed befor Mace 
tendon, into the proceſſus corone of the lower jaw, which it | tin, in the middle of the foſs or ditch, * See Dis. the cur. 
pulls upwards,—See Tab. Anat. (Myol.) fig. 1. . 12, fig. 6. It is of three forts: the firſt is compoſed of a tas 
8. 4. M. 7. 8. 1. 18 | | flanks, and two faces: the rampart of th 
This 6.7 bY is alſo called crotaphytes, and is covered with a | the parapet and talus, is but five fathom thick, but th 
* ſtrong tendinous faſcia, See CROTAPHYTES. | of the flanks and faces ſeven.— See Tab. Firtif. fro. 2 
| TEMPORALITIES, or TeMrorRALTIEs, the temporal | The ſecond, which Vauban ſaitff he found to * ; 
revenues of an eccleſiaſtic; particularly, ſuch lands, tenements, | defence, is compoſed only of two faces, made on et good 
or lay- fees, tithes, &c, as have been annexed to biſhops ſees | defence, whoſe rampart and faces are parallel. © lines of 
by our kings, or other perſons of high rank in the kingdom. | The third fort only differs from the ſecond in this, dat 
5 its 


See BisHoP, and CusT0s, | rampart is parallel to the curtin of the place, 

The temporalities of a biſhop, &c. ſtand oppoſed to his ſpiri- | All three forts are good defences for the ditch, and lie ſ 
tualities. See SPIRITUALITIES, that they cahnot be hurt by the beſiegers cannon til ch low, 
The canoniſts on the other fide the Alps anciently gave the | maſters of the covert-way, and have planted thel: cy are 
pope a power over the temporalities of kings. Yet pope Cle- | there. artillery 


ment V. owned frankly, that his predeceſſor Boniface VIII. TENANCY, a habitation or houſe to live in, or a tene 
had exceeded the juſt bounds of his . in meddling | or poſſeſſion held of another. See TENEMENr, in ro 


with the temporalitzes of the king of France, Fevret. NANT, 
TEMPORALIUM Cues, CusTos. Entire TENANCY, See the article EN T IRE. 
TEMPORALIUM gy ems 8 RESTITUTIONE. | TENANT), or TENENT, TEN ENS, in law, one that h 
TEMPORARY Fortification, Fox TIF Ic ATI ON. or poſſeſſes lands and tenements of ſome lord or landlord = 


TEMPORARY Hours, Hous. | | any kind of right either in fee, for life, years, or 5 
TEMPORIS Os, TEuPILE-Bone, a bone on each fide the] See PossEss10nN, TEN URE, Lord, c. . 
head : thus denominated from its ſituation in the temples. See | The term tenant is uſed with divers additions—thy; 
TEMPLE. in dower, is ſhe that poſſeſſes lands by virtue of þ 
The figure of the os temporis is nearly circular: the fore and Sec DowER, | 
upper parts are very thin, conſiſting only of one table: the | Tenant per ſtatute-merchant, he that holds land forfeited to hi 
lower and hind parts are thick, hard, and uneven, See CRA- | by virtue of a ſtatute, See STATUTE-Merchant, » 
NIUM. | Tenant in frank-marriage, is he that holds lands or tenements 
It is joined to the os ſincipitis, by the ſquammous ſuture ; | by virtue of a gift thereof made to him upon marriage be- 
whence, in that part, it is called os /quanimoſum. Its lower | tween him and his wife, See FRANK -Marriage. 
part is joined to the os occipitis, and ſphenoides : to which | Tenant by courteſy, holds for his life, by reaſon of a child bepot- 
latter, as likewiſe to the bones of the upper jaw, it is joined | ten by him of his wife, being an inheritrix and born aye 
by means of certain proceſſes, and in that part is called os | See CoURTEsY. 3 ; 
petroſum. — See Tab. Anat. (Ofteol.) fig. 2. lit. b. & fig. 13. | Tenant by elegit, holds by virtue of the writ called an elegit 
lit. a. See alſo the article PETROSUM. | | See ELEGIT. 5 ; 
; | Each of the of/a temporum has two ſinus's; the exterior where- Tenant in mortgage, holds by means of a mortgage. See Mozy. 
of is lined with a cartilage, and receives the proceſs of the | GAGE, | | 
lower jaw ; the interior receives the lower part of the ſinus la- Tenant by verge, in ancient demeſne, is he who is admitted by 
teralis of the dura mater. Each likewiſe has four proceſſes; the the rod in court to lands in ancient demeſne, See Vers 
os jugale, proceſſus mamillaris, ſtyloides, and os petroſum. See | and Ancient DEMESNE, h ; 
| each deſcribed under its proper article, MAaMILLAR1s, &c. | Tenant by copy of court-roll, is one admitted tenant of any lands, 
TEMPTATION, TEeNxTAT1o, in theology, an induction, | &c, within a manour, which time out of mind have been de- 
or ſolicitation to evil; whether ariſing from the world, the | miſed according to the cuſtom of the manour. See Copy- 
fleſh, or the devil. HOLD. 
Myſtic divines ſpeak of profitable temptations, which are thoſe | Tenant paravail. See the article PARAVAIL, | 
trials the ſoul is to paſs through, before it arrive at the unitive | Tenant. by charter, is he that holdeth by feoffment in writing or 
life, and the peace within.—When it ſurmounts that dryneſs | other deed. See CHARTER, and FREEHOLD, 
and darkneſs it falls into, through a ſuſpenſion of the effects Tenant in cn or chief, holdeth of the king in right of his 
of divine love, and can reſiſt the world, and all the allure- crown. See CAPIT E. 
ments it preſents; thoſe temptations are called tentationes utiles | Tenant of the king, is he that holdeth of the perſon of the king, 
and Fructucſæ. | Joint TEN AN Ts, thoſe who have equal right in lands or tene- 
TEMPTATION, TEN TAT io, in our ancient law books, is uſed ments by virtue of one title, Sen Jer inanr. 
for a trial, proof, or aſſay.— Tentatio pants fiat bis in anno. Chart. TENANTS in common, thoſe who have equal right, but hold 


„ Tenant 
er dower, 
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Edw. I. See Ass Av, &c. | by divers titles, | | | 
TENABLE,* in the military art, ſomething that may be de- Particular TENANT, he that holds only for his term. 
fended, kept, and held againſt aſſailants. Sole TENANT, is he who hath no other joined with him, Sce 
* The word is French, formed from tenir; as that from the Latin, SOLE, HT 2 5 

tenere, to hold. TEN ANT by execution, is he who holds by virtue of an execu- 
T;rable is little uſed, but with a negative: when a place is | ,, ten upon any ſtatute, recognizance, &c. 
open on all ſides, and its defences all beaten down, it is no Cu ＋ TENANTS, 1 . 
longer tenable, When the enemy has gained ſuch an emi- | YEN ANT, m, 

8 Very TENANT, VERY. 


nence, this poſt is not fenable. | 
TENAILLE, in fortification, a kind of out-work, conſiſt- 
ing of two parallel ſides, with a front, wherein is a re-entering 
angle. See Our-wokk, and ANGLE. 
In ſtrictneſs, that angle, and the faces which compoſe it, are 
the tenaille. See QUE w A cor 1 | ee ee 
The fenaille is of two kinds: ſimple and double. 1 : 3 
VVTTTTTTVTTTTTTTTT Thmay ra THe 
2 


Anciently, there were alſo tenant by Anigbt-ſervice, tenant in 
burgage, tenant in ſocage, tenant in frank-fee, tenant in ol 
lenage—and there are ſtill tenant in fee-ſimple, tenant In fer 
tail, tenant upon ſufferance, &c. See KNIGHTS Service, 
Bux ACE, Soc Ack, VIILEN ACE, FEE-Simple, Tall, 


conſiſting of two faces or ſides AB and CB, including a re- 
entering angle B.— See Tab. Fortif. fig. 6. & fe. ar. it. ſynonymous with rter. See SUPPORTER. 


| i i tween the two 1s 
Double, or fianked TENAILLE, is à large out-work conſiſting | 1 f aer one Rs = et 8 
9 


of two ſimple tenailles, or three ſalians, and two re- entering ö diſtinction ſeems to con- 
ECC 
lit. e. See alſo FLANK ED. 3 : Curve of e 
The great defects of tenailles are, that they take up too much | ory f ſupporters 
room, and on that account are advantageous to the enemy A id Ho _ 85 * 
that the angle B is undefended; the height of the parapet hin- Th, fuld 5 r . ee. were trunks or 
dering the ſceing down into it, ſo that the enemy can lodge e 3 ho RES eee were we 5 were faſtened by 
there under _ and that the ſides A D and C E are not Sage and "rocks Afterwards, the knights were repreſen 
ſufficiently flanked, 3 7 f cher hung © 
For theſe reaſons, tenarlles are now excluded out of fortifica- ch _— their os Le 8 | 
tion by the beſt engineers; and never made, but where there The 1 » 4. IT, os ferry g is referred to the nc 
„ forne's horn-work. | tournaments, wherein the cavaliers had their arms bore by ſer 
TEXAILLE of the Place, is the front of the place, comprehended Jifouiſed like f Moors, fabulous deities, bears, lian 
berwcen the points of two neighbouring baſtions ; including ones =, aan abs : 
the curtin, the two flanks raiſed on the curtin, and the two TE N AR, in anatomy. See the article THENAR- 


ſides of the baſtions which face one another. See BasT1oNn, 3 a 
CURTIN, Ec. TENCH-Fjhing. See the article Tench-F ns: of 
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TENDER, in a legal ſenſe, ſignifies as much, as to offer, or 
endeavour the performance of any thing, in order to ſave the 
penalty or forfeiture incurred by non- performance. See Un- 
E. 
Thus, to tender rent, is to offer it at the time and place where 
and when it ought to be paid: which will fave the condition 
for that time, though the landlord refuſe to accept it. See 
ACCEPTANCE. : 
TENDER, in the ſea language, is a veſſel, attending on ſome 
other larger, and more conſiderable one, See BOAT, SHA- 
LOOP, O&c. | 
TENDINOSUM Centrum. See the article CENTRUM, 
TENDON, TENPDo, in anatomy, that hard, white extreme 
rt of a muſcle, whereby it is faſtened to the bone, See 
USCLE. 
Moſt muſcles have, at leaſt, two tendons, one at each ex- 
treme : that faſtened to the part toward which the motion is 
to be performed, is called the head of the muſcle ; and that 
faſtened to the part drawn toward the other, the fail of the 
muſcle. See Heap, and T air, 
The fibres, whereof the tendons conſiſt, have been ſuppoſed to 
be nervous; but they are now found to be no other than pro- 
ductions of the ſame fibres, which make the belly or body of the 
muſcle. All the difference between them is, that in the belly 
of the muſcle they are lax, and at a diſtance from each other; 
whereas in the tendon, they are more cloſely and firmly con- 
nected. See FIBRE, 
Their whiteneſs proceeds wholly from the blood's being ex- 
cluded, by the tightneſs of their contexture : in effect, there 
is the ſame difference between them, that there is between a 
ſkein of thread, and a cord made of the ſame thread. 
The fibres of the tendons undergo no contraction, or dilatation, 


to draw the parts towards each other, 
Suture of a TENDON, is a very delicate operation in chirurgery. 
It had been abandoned a long time, ad was not re-eſtabliſhed 
till the laſt century by J. Bienaiſe. See SUTURE. 
TENDON of Achilles, See the article ACHILLES. 
Mr. Cowper (in the Philoſophical Tranſactions) gives us an ac- 
count of a cure of the great tendon, or tendon of Achilles, above 
the heel, after an entire diviſion, by ſtitching. 
Punfure of a TEN DON. See the article PUNCTURE. 
TENEBRÆ, Darkneſs, in the Romiſh church, a ſervice per- 
formed on the Wedneſday, Thurſday, and Friday before 
Eaſter, in commemoration of the agony of our Saviour in the 
en. | 
TENEMEN T, TENAN CV, in law, a houſe or lands, de- 
pending on a manour or lordſhip ; or a fee, or farm, held of a 
ſuperior lord, and which he may recall, when the term or con- 
dition is expired. See LoRD, TENAN T, MESsSVAGE, c. 
Frank TENEMENT, is any lands, houſe, office, or the like 
wherein a man has eſtate for life, or in fee. See FRANK, c. 
Baſe TEN EMENT, is where a man holds lands, &c, at the will 
of the lord. See BASE. 


ment oppoſites; on which footing frank tenement ſhould be 
where the tenant is at liberty to quit it when he pleaſes. 
TENEMENTARY Lands, among our anceſtors, were the 
outlands of manours, which the Saxon thanes or nobles let out 
to tenants under arbitrary rents, and ſervices. See TENANT. 
TENEMENTIS Legatis, in law, a writ which lies in Lon- 
don and other places, where the cuſtom is to deviſe tenements 
by laſt will, as well as perſonal goods and chattels, for the 
hearing of any cauſe relating thereto. 

TENENT. See the articles TENAN T, and TENET. 
TENENTES Nativi. See the article NATIVI. 
TENENTIBUS in aſſiſa non onerandis, a writ which lies 
tor him to whom a diſſeſſor has made-over land, whereof he 
diſſeiſſed nother; requiring that he be nor diſturbed in aſſiſe 
for the damages awarded, if the diſſeſſor have wherewithal to 
ſatisfy them. , 

TENESMUS,* TEINEEMOE, in medicine, a continual 
painful inclination to go to ſtool; yet without voiding any 
thing, unleſs, ſometimes, a little purulent, bloody ſlime. 
*The word is formed from the Greek, 227781, terdere, to ſtretch, 
bend, in regard thoſe attacked with this diſeaſe feel a continual 
tenſion in the fundament. 

The cauſe of the teneſmus is a ſharp, pungent humour, irrita- 
ting the inteſtinum rectum, and exciting thoſe troubleſome 
endeavours to evacuate.—Thoſe affected with the ſtone are alſo 
ſubject to the teneſmus, from the communication, or conſent 
between the bladder and the rectum. 

The cure of a teneſmus depends on propet evacuations and 
aſtringents; the former always preceding the latter; ſuch are 
bleeding, if plethoric ; and gentle cathartics, eſpecially of the 
powder of rhubarb, &c.—An emetic of the Indian root, ipeca- 
cuanha, has been found of great ſervice in a long ſtanding tene/- 
mrs; for the augmenting one evacuation is the leſſening of 
another, and it becomes fo much the more ſerviceable, as they 
happen to be contraries. 5 

he reſtringents are ſuch as are of uſe in other fluxes. See 


© IARRHZXA, DYSENTERY, Cc. 
OL, II, 


as thoſe of the belly of the muſcle do ; they act as mere cords, | 


Yet Kitcin, Briton, &c. make frank tenement and baſe tene- | 


TEN 


trine, profeſſedly held by ſome divine, philoſopher, &c. Sce 
DoGma, OriNnion, Ec. 5 

The diſtinguiſhing tenets of the ſeveral ſects in religion and 
philoſophy, ſee under the names of the ſefts themſelves. See 
alſo PHILOSOPHER, SiCT, c. | 

TENIA. See the article TAx1a; . | RET NS 

TENMENTALE, or TENMANTALE, in our ancient Cul- - 
toms, originally ſignifies the number of ten men; which 
number, in the time of the Engliſh Saxons, was called a de- 
cennary ; and ten decennaries made what we call a hundred. 
See FRIBURGH, FRANK-PLEDGE, HUNDRED, &c. - 
Theſe ten men were bound for each other to preſcrve the pub- 
lic peace; and if any of them was found guilty of a breach 
thereof, the other nine were to make ſatisfaction, or to bring 
the criminal before the king. See DECENNIER, I 1THING, &c. 

TENMENTALE was alſo uſed for a duty, or tribute paid to the 
king, conſiſting of two ſhillings for each plough-land ; pro- 
bably thus called, by reaſon each perſon of the decennary was 
bound to ſce it paid. _ | 

TENNE, Tenwy, or TAw v, in heraldry, a bright co- 
lour, made of red and yellow mixed ſometlines alſo called 
bruſe, and expreſſed in engraving by thwart or diagonal ſtrokes 
or hatches beginning from the ſiniſter chief, like purpure, and 
marked with the letter T. See PURPURE. 

In the coats of all below the degree of nobles, it is called fen- 
ny; but in thoſe of nobles, it is called hyacinthz and in princes 
coats, the dragon's head. T7 

TENON, in building, &c. the ſquare end of a piece of wood, 
or metal, diminiſhed by one third of its thickneſs, to be re- 
ceived into a hole in another piece, called the mortije, for the 
jointing or faſtening the two together. See MoRTISE. 
Among joiners, &c. the tenon is made in various forms, ſquare, 
dove-tailed, for double mottifes, &c. 

Vitruvius calls the tenons, cardines ; dove-tailed tenons he calls 
{ubſcudes, or ſecuriculæ. See DovE-tail.' 

TExon-Saw. See the article Saw. 

TENOR, Trou, the purport, or contents of a writing, 

or inſtrument in law, &c. 
Warrants iſſued for the confirmation of ſentences, expreſs, that 
they ſhall be executed according to their form, and tenor,—[t 
was impoſſible to retain ſo long a ſpeech word for word, but 
the ſubſtance, the tenor is this. 

TENOR, TENORE, in muſic, the firt mean or middle part; 
or that which is the ordinary pitch or tenor of the voice, when 
not either raiſed to the treble, or lowered to the baſs, See 
PART, Mvusic, and COUNTER-TENOR., 


letter T. The lenor is a part which almoſt all grown perſons 
can ſing. But as ſome have a greater compaſs of voice up- 
wards, others downwards, others are confined to a kind cf 
mediuni, and others can go equally either higher or lower ; 
hence the French muſicians make a variety of tenors—as, a 
counter tenor, or low tener; a mean tenor, a natural tenor, and 
an upper tenor to which is alſo added, a re- acting lenor, viol 
tenor, violin tenor, &c. 


tenors ; Viz, tenore primo, or Pꝰ or 1%, which anſwers to our 

upper tenor; and tenore ſecundo, or 2? or II“, which is our 

natural tenor; confounding the counter tenors, c. under the 
name baritono. | 

TENOR, or TExoRIsT Aa, is alfo uſed for a perſon who ſings the 
tener part in concert—alſo for an inſtrument proper to play it. 

TENORE Indictamenti mitter:ds, is a writ whereby the record 
of an indictment and the proceſs thereupon 1s called out of 
another coutt into the King's-bench. 

TENOUR. See the article TENOR. 

TENSE, Tims, in grammar, an inflexion of verbs, whereby 
they are made to ſignify, or diſtinguiſh the circumſtance of 
time of the thing they affirm, or attribute. See VERB. 

The affirmations made by verbs are different as to point of 
time; ſince we may affirm a thing 7s, or was, or will be: 
hence, a neceſſity of a ſet of inflections, to denote thoſe ſeve- 
ral times; which inflections, our Engliſh grammarians call by 
a barbarous word tenſes, from the French temps; moſt other 
languages call them ſimply fies. | 
There are but three ſimple tenſes the preſent, as I Ive, amo; 
the preter, preterit, or paſt, as, I have laued, amaui; and the 
future, as, I will love, amabo. See PRESENT, Ec. f 
But in regard, in the preter tenſe one may either expreſs the 
thing as juſt done or paſt, or indefinitely and barely that it 
was done: hence, in moſt languages, ariſe two kinds of pre- 
terits ; the one definite, marking the thing to be preciſely done; 
as, I have written, I have fatd: and the other indefinite, or 
aoriſt, denoting a thing done indeterminately ; as, / wrete, J 
went, See PRETER, AORIST, Cc. 

The N tenſe admits of the ſame variety. See FUTURE. 

Beſide the three ſimple tenſes, othets have been invented, called 

compeund tenſes ; expreſſing the relation of the ſimple ones to 

each other.— The firſt expreſſes the relation of the pa/? to the 
preſent, and is called the preterimperfer tenſe, becauic it does 

not mark the thing ſimply, and properly as done, but as im- 

G perfect, 


| 12 


TENET, or TEN RENT, a particular opinion, dogma, or doc- 


The tenor is frequently marked in thorough baſſes with the 


The Italians uſually diſtinguiſn no more than two kinds of 
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perfect, and preſent with reſpect to another thing paſt : as, I 
was at ſupper when he entered; Cum intravit, cænabam. See 
IMPERFECT. | | 

The ſecond compound tenſe marks the time paſt doubly, and 
is therefore called pluſquamperfect tenſe ; as, I had ſupped, cœ- 
naveram. 

The third compound tenſe denotes the future with reſpect to 
the paſt; as, I hall have ſupped, cænavero. 

The ſeveral tenſes or times, it is to be obſerved, are properly 
denoted in the Greek and Latin by particular inflexions; in 
the Engliſh, French, and other modern tongues, the auxiliary 
verbs to be and to have, etre and avoir, are called in. 


As to the oriental languages, they have only two ſimple tenſec, 


the paſt and future, without any diſtinctions of impertect, 


more than perfect, &c. which renders thoſe languages ſubject | 


to abundance of ambiguities which others are free from. 
TENSION, Texs10, the ſtate of a thing bent, or the effort 
made to bend it. See DISTENTION, 
Animals only ſuſtain and move themſelves by the tenſion of 
their muſcles, and nerves. A chord or ftring gives an acuter 
or a deeper ſound, as it is in a greater or leſs degree of tenſion. 
See CHORD, SOUND, c. 
TENSOR, in anatomy. See the article EXTENSOR. | 
TENT,* TABERNACLE, a pavillion, or portable lodge, un- 
der which to ſhelter in the open field, from the injuries of the 
weather. See TABERNACLE. 5 
* The word is formed from the Latin, tentorium, of tendo, I ftreteh, 
in regard zents are uſually made of canvas ſtretched out, and 
ſuſtained by poles, with cords and pegs. 


Armies encamp under tents : moſt of the Tartars and Arabs 
are wandering people, that lodge under tents. See HoRp, 
NomaDEs, &c. | | 
The Hebrews lodged forty years under tents in the defart ; 
which gave occaſion to the ſcenopegy or feaſt of tabernacles. 
See SCENOPEGY. x. 
Dark TENT. See the article DARK. | 
TenT, TurUNDA, in chirurgery, is a roll of lint, made in a 
particular form, put into wounds whoſe ſuppuration is not per- 
fe, or where there is a quantity of matter contained in the 
tumour, more than what comes out at the firſt drefling, &c. 
See WouNnD, c. | 
Tents are uſed in order to hinder the cloſing too ſoon, But 
ſeveral chirurgical writers, and particularly the author of the 


Hoſhital Surgeon, gives us numerous inſtances, wherein the | 


uſe, eſpecially of hard tents, has proved prejudicial in protrac- 
ting the cure, bringing on inflammations, ſinus's, mortifica- 
tions, &c, in wounds and ulcers.— To remedy this, he pro- 
poſes, that the liniments, &c, be made of a liquid conſiſtence, 


either naturally, or by warming them? and that where zents | 


may ſeem indiſpenſably neceſſary, as in large cavities, the ori- 
fice may be enlarged, and ſoft doſils put in inſtead of them, 
which will prevent the miſchiefs commonly attending tents. 
See ULCER. 

TENTATIVE, is ſometimes uſed adjectively: thus we ſay, 
a tentative method, meaning a kind of unartful or indirect me- 
thod, which only proceeds by trying. 

TENTATIVE is alſo uſed ſubſtantively, for an eſſay, or effort, 
whereby we try our ſtrength, or found an affair, &c, to ſee 
whether or no it will ſucceed, | 
In the French univerſities, TENTATIVE is the firſt theſis or 
act which a ſtudent in the theology ſchool holds to ſhew his 

capacity: if he anſwers well, the degree of bachelor is con- 
ferred on him. See AcT, ThESISs, DEGREE, BACHE- 
LOR, c. 

TENTER, TRYER, or PRovER, a machine uſed in the 

cloth manufactory, to ſtretch out the pieces of cloth, ſtuff, 
Sc. or only to make them even, and ſet them ſquare, See 
CLoTH, Oe. 
It is uſually about four feet and a half high, and for length 
exceeds that of the longeſt piece of cloth. —It conſiſts of ſe- 
veral long ſquare pieces of wood, placed like thoſe which form 
the barriers of a manege, ſo, however, as that the lower 
croſs- piece of wood may be raiſed or lowered, as is found re- 
quiſite, to be fixed at any height, by means of pins.—Along 
the croſs- pieces, both the upper and under one, are hooked 
nails, called tenter-hooks, driven in from ſpace to ſpace, 

To put a piece of cloth on the TEN TER: while the piece is yet 
quite wet, one end is faſtened to one of the ends of the fenter; 

then it is pulled by force of arms towards the other end, to 
bring it to the length required: that other end being faſtened, 
the upper liſt is hooked on to the upper croſs- piece, and the 
loweſt liſt to the lower croſs- piece, which is afterwards lowered 
by force, till the piece have its deſired breadth.—Being thus 
well ſtretched, both as to length and breadth, they bruſh it 
with a ſtiff hair-bruſh, and thus let it dry.,—Then they take 
it off; and till they wet it again, it will ſtill retain the width 
and breadth the tenter gave it. 
TENTH, Decima. See the article T'1TH. 
TENTH _r of Nerves. See the article NRRVRE. 
TENURE, TENVURA, in law, the manner or condition 
wherein a tenant holds lands, or tenements of his lord; or 


| TEREBIN THINA, in medicine, natural hiſtory &; 8 
Oe. dee 


Oxford-T ERMS, 
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lands, See TENANT, Loxy & e 
3 . Se 


and oecupancy of his 
alſo 2 gry ke 8 
The kinds of ſervice, and conſequen 
infinite. See SERVICE, TOY fy wands 
Thoſe for lands held of the King, are either greg 
Jeanty, in capite, knights-ſervice, &e. ER JEAN 
PITE, KNIGHTS-SERVICE, 6c, TY, Ca 
Thoſe held of the lords were very various, baſe frant 
homage, ſocage, &c. See Bask, F RANK, Ge. 3 Ke. by 
tenures at this day are fee-{imple, fee- tail, by cutteſy, in, Sy 
for life, or for years, and by copy of court-roll. See N dower, 
CouRTEsyY, DowER, COPYHOLD, Oe. E Tall 
Barons by ancient TENURE. See the article BARON. 


almoſt 
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the article TURPENTINE. 
TEREBRA. See TREPANUM. 
T ERES, in anatomy, a name given to two muſcles of the ar | 
called alſo rotundi; diſtinguiſhed by major, and miny 
TEREs, or rotundus major, ariſes from the lower an 1 
baſis of the ſcapula, and aſcendi ng ok the 
pula, nding obliquely upwargz, ; 
round ſmooth body, under the head of the longus, is inf 0 
with a ſhort flat tendon into the neck of the 8 Bun erted 
See Tab. Anat. (Myol.) fig. 1. n. 40. 1 85 
TERESs, or rotundus minor, called alſo tranſverſalis, 
wanting, or at leaſt, ſo confounded with the j 
that it 1s Joſt therein, It ariſes from the inferior angle of þ 
ſcapula, and aſcendi bliquely in d fleſhy bo- = 
pula, aſcending obliquely in a roun y body, paſſes 
over the upper head of the longus, and is inſerted by a h 5 
flat tendon below the os humeri. 13 
TERES Pronator Radii, See the article PRoNaToR. 
TERGIFOETOUS Plants, ſuch as bear their ſeeds on th 
backſides of their leaves. See PLANT, and SEED. : 
Such are the capillaries. See the article CaritLagy, 
TERM, Terminus, the extreme of any thing, or that 
which bounds and limits its extent. See ExTxzne 
TERM, in geometry, is ſometimes uſed for a point, ſometimez 
for a line, &c.—A line is the term of a ſuperficies: and a ſu- 
perficies, of a ſolid. See PoinT, Live, Sox rack, &. 
This is what the ſchools call terminus guantitatis. 
TE 4 Mu, in law, ſignifies a boundary or limitation of time, or 
eitate. 
In this ſenſe we ſay, a leaſe for term of life, for term of 
years, &c. See LEASE, and Pos T-TERM. 
TERMS,“ TERMES, TERMINI, in architecture, denote a kind 
of ſtatues, or columns adorned a- top with the figure of a man's, 
woman's, or ſatyr's head, as a capital; and the lower part 
ending in a kind of ſheath, or ſcabbord. See CoLumy, &:, 
* Some write the word thermes, from hermes, a name the Greeks 
gave the god Mercury; whoſe ſtatue, made after this marner, 
was A, in ſeveral of the croſs-ways in the city of Athens, Ec. 
Others bring the etymology of the word from the Roman gcd 
Terminus, the protector of land-marks, whoſe ſtatue (made 
without hands or feet, that he might not change his place) was 
uſed to be planted at the bounds of lands to ſeparate them, 
Terms are ſometimes uſed as conſoles, and ſuſtain entablatures; 
and ſometimes as ſtatues, to adorn gardens. See STATUE, 
Of theſe termini, the architects make great variety, viz. a- 


is fr equent! 
nfraſpinatus, 


gelic, ries marine, double, in buſt, &c. 
Miliary TERMs, termini milliaries, among the ancient Greeks, 


were the heads of certain divinities, placed on ſquare land- 

marks of ſtone, or on a kind of ſheath, to mark the ſeveral 

ſtadia, Ec. in the roads, Theſe are what Plautus calls /ares 
| wiales, See VIALES, 

They were uſually dedicated to Mercury, whom the Greeks 
believed to preſide over the highways. | 
Some of them were repreſented with four heads; ſuch as we 
{till ſee in Rome, at the end of the Fabrician bridge, which 
is hence called ponte de quattro capi. It is known that Mer- 
cury was thus repreſented ; and alſo called by the Latins Mer- 
curius 2 as being ſuppoſed the firſt who taught men 
the uſe of letters, muſic; wreſtling, and geometry. Le 
HERMEs, _ | 

TERmMs are alſo uſed for the ſeveral times or ſeaſons of the year, 

wherein the tribunals, or courts of judicature, are open © 

all who think fit to complain of wrong, or to ſeck their on 
by due courſe of law, or action. See CouRT, DAY, Law, 
As Tus, Cc. | _ 

In contra- diſtinction to theſe, the reſt of the year 15 Calle 

vacation, See VACATION, 

Of theſe terms there are four in every year, dur 

time matters of juſtice are diſpatched, viz. See Nox 

Hillary Term, which, at London, begins the 23d day 

ary ; or if it be Sunday, the next day after, and ends 

of February following. ; Caller 

Eafter-Term, which begins the Wedneſday fortnight aſter Falte: 

day, and ends the ave next after Aſcenſion-Cay. «oder 

Trinity-term, beginning the Friday next after Trinity 

and ending the Wedneſday fortnight after. 1 

Michaenas-irm, which begins the 23d of October, an 

the 28th of November following. * 

Each of theſe terms have alſo their returns. See RETU = 

Hillary or Lent-term begins January 9 
© 
the 


na which 
TERM. 
of Janu- 
the I2th 


the ſervices performed to the lord, in conſideration of the uſe | 


ends the Saturday before Palm - ſunday.— Faller tem 


TER 


| th day after Eaſter, and ends the Thurſday before Whit- 

2 — Trinity-term begins the Wedneſday after Trinity- 
ſunday, and ends after the act, ſooner or later, as the vice- 
chancellor and convocation pleaſe. x Michaelmas-term begins 
October the roth, and ends December the 17th. 

Cambridge-TE x MS. Lent-term begins January the 1 3th, and 
ends the Friday before Palm-ſunday,—Eafter-term begins the 
Wedneſday after Eaſter-week, and ends the week before Whit- 


ſunday.— Trinity term begins the Wedneſday after Trinity- 


day. and ends the Friday after the commencement.— 
18 begins October the roth, and ends December 
e 16th. : | 
a Tikes. In Scotland, Candlemas-term begins January the 
22d, and ends February the 12th. — 1Vhi/untide-term begins 
May the 25th, and ends June the 15th,—Lammas-term begins 
July the 20th, and ends Auguſt the 8th.—Martinmas-term 
begins November the 3d, and ends November the 29th. 
triſþ-TERMs. In Ireland the terms are the fame as at London, 
except Michaelmas-term, which begins October the 13th, and 
adjourns to November the 3d, an thence to the 6th, _ 
Term, in grammar, denotes ſome word, or expreſſion, in a 
language. See Word. : 
The word term, terminus, is borrowed metaphorically, by the 
rammarians and philoſophers, from the meaſurers or ſurveyors 
of lands: as a field is defined and diſtinguiſhed by its termzn:, 
or limits, ſo is a thing or matter ſpoken of by the word or 
term it is denoted by, See DEFINITION. 
Some of our philoſophers complain loudly of the great uſe, or 
rather abuſe, of vague and general terms, which have no pre- 
ciſe, dehnite aden T's diſtinguiſh theſe, F. Male- 
branche obſerves, that every thing that is, (whether it have 
actual exiſtence, or not) and of conſequence every thing that 
is intelligible, is either a being, or a node and manner of be- 
ing: where, by being, is meant whatever is abſolute, or which 
may be conceived alone, and without relation to any other 
thing ; and by manner of being, whatever is relative, or 
which cannot be conceived alone. Snag 


U 


Now, there are two kinds of manners of being; the one con- 


ſiſting in the relation of the parts of a whole, to ſome part of 
the ſame whole; the other in the relation of one thing to ano- 
ther: of the firſt kind is the roundneſs of a piece of a wax; 
and of the ſecond, the motion or ſituation of that ſame wax. 
If then, every thing, that is intelligible, be reducible either 
to beings, or manners of being, it is evident, every term which 
does not ſignify either of thoſe things, ſignifies nothing; and 
that every term which does not ſignify either a being, or a 
manner of being, is an obſcure and confuſed term. 
In metaphyſics, the uſe of ſuch terms is ſometimes neceſſary and 
allowable, as in ſpeaking of the divine perfections, &c. But in 
phyfics it is always miſchievous, and yet nothing more common; 
e. gr. When we ſay, that bodies tend to their centre, that they 
fall by their weight, that they riſe by their levity, that they move 
by their nature, that they change ſucceſſively their forme, that 
they act by their virtues, qualities, faculties, Ic. we uſe terms 
which ſignify nothing; and all theſe propoſitions are abſolute- 
ly falſe in the ſenſe moſt philoſophers underſtand them. 

here is no centre, in the ſenſe commonly meant; and the 
terms, weight, form, nature, quality, and the like, do not awaken 
any idea either of a being, or manner of being: they are 
terms void of ſenſe, and which perſons of underſtanding ſhould 
always avoid. 

Scientia inſenſati inenarrabilia verba. 

TERM, in the arts, or TERM of art, is a word which, beſides 
the literal and popular meaning which it has, or may have in 
common language, bears a further and peculiar meaning in 

ſome art, or ſcience. See ART. 
Or, a term is a word which has one or more meanings beſide 
its grammatical one; or which has a peculiar force or import 
in the language of ſome particular ſcience, or art. 
A word then becomes a term when its idea is rendered more 
complex, conſiſts of more parts, and includes more ſpecial 
circumſtances on ſome occaſions than on others. 
It is this greater complexneſs, this exceſs of conſtituent parts 
in the idea, that denominates\vt a term in the general. 
Further, as the parts of the idea ſignified by any word are 
arbitrary, and as one may not only add new parts to thoſe 
contained in the literal meaning, but alſo ſuper- add others to 
them, alter them, extend them, and otherwiſe modify them 
at pleaſure: hence the ſame word becomes a term of this or 
that art, or both, as the inventors and improvers of thoſe arts 
have thought fit to adopt it for the common baſis of certain 
ideas, and to modify and circumſtantiate its meaning to the 
uſe of their reſpective arts. | 
Sce the nature and office of a term further illuſtrated in the 
preface to this work. See alſo the article DEFINITION. 


* 


T LK 


A ſyllogiſm conſiſts of three terms, the major, mixer, and 
concluſtion. A ſyllogiſm containing four terms, is vicious. See 
SYLLOGISM, 


TERMs of an Equation, in algebra, are the ſeveral monomes or 


members of which it is compoſed, wherein the unknown letter 
is found, but in different powers and degrees ; for if the ſame 
unknown letter be found in ſeveral members in the ſame 


degree or power, they all paſs but for one erm. See E- 


QUATION, | | | 
Thus in this equation @ a + a b = KR; the three terms are à a, 
ab, and R. and in this a a+$ab+ac=Rd+dc, the terms 
are aa, ab Tac, and Rd Ac, which are but three, becauſe 
ah Tac having a in the ſame dimenſion in both parts, is taken 
but for one term. 

The fir/t term in any equation, is that wherc the unknown 
letter or root hath the higheſt dimenſion : — that term vchich 
hath the root in it of one di;nention or power lower, is called 
the ſecond term; and ſo on. 


TERMS of Proportion in mathematics, are ſuch numbers, letters 


or quantities as are compared one with another, See PRo- 
PORTION, | | 
Thus 1 + 5 wy then a, B, c, d, or 4, 8, 6, 12, are 
called the terms of the proportion: of which à or 4 is called 
the firſt term, h or 8 the ſecond term, &c. See SECOND. 

A and c are alſo called the antecedents, and b and d the conſe- 
quents, Sce ANTECEDENT, and CONSEQUENT, 


TERMS, or courſes in medicine, the menſes, or woman's month- 


ly purgations. See MENSEs. ; 
TER 


INALIA, X in antiquity, feaſts celebrated by the Ro- 
mans, in honour of the God Terminus. See FEAST. 
Varro is of opinion this feaſt took its name from its being at the 
term or end of the year: but Feſtus is of a different ſentiment, 
and. derives it from the name of the deity in whoſe honour it 
was held. See TERMS. | 
In reality, the terminalia, or feaſt of land-marks, was held in 
honour of Jupiter, conſidered in the capacity of conſervator of 
land-marks or bounds, Dionyſius Halicarnaſſeus tells us, that 
it was Numa Pompilius who firſt conſecrated land-marks to 
Jupiter; and adds, that the ſame prince appointed an anniver- 
ſary day, wherein the country people aſſembling together on 
the bounds of the lands, ſhould offer ſacrifices in honour of 
the tutelary gods thereof. | 
The terminalia were held on the ſeventh, or, as Struvius will 
have it, on the tenth of the calends of March. No animal 
was to be ſacrificed herein, it being deemed unlawful to ſtain 
the land-marks with blood: they only offered ſacrifices of the 
firſt-fruits of the earth, and this in the open air, and on the 
ſpot where the land-marks were. | 


TERMINANDO & Audiendo. See the article AupIEN Do. 
TERMINATION, TERMINAT IO, in grammar, the end- 


ing of a word; or the laſt ſyllable thereof. See WokD, Sc. 
It is the different terminations of one and the ſame word on 
different occaſions, that conſtitute the different caſes, num- 
bers, tenſes and moods, &c. See CASE, NUMBER, TENSE, 


45 
TERMIN ER in law. See the article Ov ER. 
TERMINISTS, TzaminisTz, a ſect or party among 


the Calviniſts, whoſe particular tenets are reducible to five 
points. e 

I* That there are ſeveral perſons, both in and out of the 
church, to whom God has fixed a certain term before their 
death, after which he no longer wills their ſalvation, how 
long foever they live afterwards, 2% That God has fixed this 
fatal term of grace by a ſecret decree. 3* That this term 
once elapſed, he makes them no further offer of repentance or 
ſalvation, but takes away from his word all the power it might 
have to convert them. 4* That Pharoah, Saul, Judas, moſt 
of the Jews, and many of the Gentiles were of this number. 
5 That God till bears with ſeveral of theſe ſort of people, 
and even confers benefits on them after the term expired ; but 
that he does not do it with atiy intention they ſhould be con- 


verted. See CaLvinism, Ec. 


Alt the other proteſtants, and particularly the Lutherans, look 
on theſe articles with abhorrence, as repugnant to the good- 
neſs of God, as deſtructive to all Chriſtian virtue, and as con- 
trary to ſcripture, particularly the following texts, Ezek. xviii. 


23, 30, 31, 32. xxxii. 11. I Tim. iv. 1, 16. 2 Pet, iii. . 


Acts xvii. 30, 31. Matt. xi. 28. Iſa. Ixvi. 2. Heb, iii. 7, 13. 


Rom. ii. 5, &c, | 
TERMINUS, TE PMA, ſignifies a bound or limit. 
TERMINUs @ guo,* (in metaphyſics) - denotes the place, 

from whence any motion commences; in contra- diſtinction 


from the other extreme, which is called the Terminus ad 
quem, . | 
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| 2 TERMS CoMPLEX, The ſchool-men call privation a terminus a quo, in ſpeaking of 
Equivalent TERMS IEqQuivaLentT, generation, which they conſider as a ſpecies of motion. 
| 2 TRRMusS See the artiales Y GENERAL. Ad TERMINUM gui præteriit. See Ad. 
ens . RELATIVE. Infra TERMINUM quare ejecit, See Qu AR x. 
hy al TERMS © + © *SUNIVOCAL, ITTERNARY en rele See the article Me AsurE, 
j RM ngLogic, — A proportion is ſaid to conſiſt of two terms, | TERRA, in geography | 
$ 1 . wo principal and eſſential words, the ſubject and the TERRA, in chymiſtry f See EARTH, 
$ «tribute, See PROPOSITION. TERRA, in natural hiſtory 


1 


TERRA Damnata CA PUT MoRTUUVM & DAMNATA. 


TERRA Lemnia  LEMNIAN. 

TERRA Japonica See JAPON Earth & Catechu. 
TERRA Sigillata SIGILLATA. 

TERRA Mderita TURMERIC. 


TERRA Petita, See the article SUMMONS, . 

TERRA, in our ancient law-books, occurs in the ſenſe of 
land, or ground, joined with divers additions ; as, 
Terra Normanorum, the lands of ſuch Norman noblemen as 
were forfeited to the crown, oy the owners taking part with 
the French king againſt king Henry III. — Terra fruſca, ſuch 
land as has not been lately ploughed. Terra gilliflorata, land 
held by the tenure of paying a gilliflower yearly. See SERVICE. 
—Terra veſtita, land fown with corn, and the crop ſtill re- 
maining thereon. — Terra teſtamentalis, land held free from 
feudal ſervices, and deviſable by will. — Terra culta, land that 
is tilled and manured, in contradiſtinction to terra inculta.— 
Terra affrmata, land let out to farm.—Terra dominica, ox in- 
dominicata, demain land of a manour, See DEMAIx. Terra 
hydata, was land ſubject to the payment of hydage. See Ht- 
DAGE,—Terra lucrabilis, land that may be gained from the 


ſea, or incloſed out of a waſte or common to particular uſes. — | 


Terra wainabilis, tillage land. —Terra warecta, fallow land.— 
Terra boſcalis, wood land, &c. See LAND. 

TERRA extendenda, is a writ directed to the eſcheator, &c. or- 
dering him to inquire and find out the true yearly value of 
any land, Sc. by the oath of twelve men, and certify the 
extent in Chancery, See EXTENT. i 

TERRA Firma, in geography, is ſometimes uſed for a con- 
tinent, in contradiſtinction to iſlands, See CONTINENT. 
Thus Aſia, the Indies and South America, are uſually diſtin- 

guiſhed into terra firma's and iſlands. See Is LAND. 

TERRA a terra. —Galleys and other veſſels are faid to go 
terra a terra, when they never go far from the coaſts. See 
CoaAsTING, . To | 
The phraſe is alſo applied in the manage to horſes which nei- 
ther make curvets nor balotades, but run ſmoothly on the 
ground on a preſſed gallop; only making little leaps or riſings 
with the fore feet. | 
The terra a terra is properly a ſeries of very low, eaſy leaps, 
which a horſe makes forward, bearing ſidewiſe, and working 
on two treads. In this motion he lifts both legs at once; and 
when thoſe are on the point of deſcending, they are accompa- 
nied by the hind legs with a ſhort and quick cadence, always 
bearing and ſtaying on the haunches, ſo that the motions of 
the hind quarters are very ſhort and quick. 

The term is alſo applied by the French to dancers, who cut no 
capers, nor ſcarce quit the ground. 

And hence it is alſo figuratively applied to authors, whoſe 
ſtyle and diction is low and creeping. 


TE RR Ager 2 "AGER. 
TERRA Aratrum ARATRUM. 
TERRA Aratura ARATURA. 
Terra Denariatus DENARIATUS. 
TERR# Legem Amittere AMITTERE, 
TERRA Lex 8 E. 
TERRA Librata Sees LIBRAT A. 
TERRA Obolata OBOLATA. 
TERRA Quadrantata QUADRANTATA, 
TERRA Quadrugata QUADRUGATA, 
TERRA Trinoda ' | TRINODA., 
' Terr z Uncia | 4 (UxcIA. 


. TERRAX-Filius, ſon of the earth, a ſtudent in the univerſity of 
Oxford, formerly appointed in public acts to make jeſting and 
ſatyrical ſpeeches againſt the members thereof, to tax them 
with any growing corruptions, Oc. Sce ACT, 

TERRACE, or TERRAS, a walk, or bank of earth raiſed 

in a garden or court, to a due elevation for a proſpect, See 
WaLKks.. 
The terrace is an earth-work uſually lined, and breaſted with 
a ſtrong wall, in compliance with the natural inequality of 
the ground. Sometimes it is made in talus, or aſlope, and 
covered with turf. 

Counter TERRACE, is a terrace raiſed over another to join 
two grounds, or raiſe a parterre, | 

TERRACE is allo applied to the roofs of houſes that are flat, 

and whereon one may walk: as alſo to balconies that project. 
See RooF, | Wag 
The terrace is properly the covering of a building which is in 
plat-form ; as that of the periſtyle of the Louvre, or that of 
the cbſervatory, paved with flint and mortar, All the build- 
ings of the oriental nations are covered with terraces, to take 
the freſh air on, and even to lie on. Sce PLAT-FoRM. 

TERRACE, or TERRAs, uſed for mortar. See TARRACE. 

TERRAGE, TERRAOGCIUM, anciently ſignified a ſervice, in 
which a tenant or vaſlal was bound to his Fe to plough and 
reap the ground for him. See PRECARIE. | 
Others will have it money paid for digging, or breaking the 

ground in fairs and markets, See PICKAGE. 


Quieti ſint de thelonio, pavagio, paſſag io, laſtagio, tallugio, car- 
wagio, priſagios & terragio. 


TE RRA8S 


TERRI 


TERRAQUEOUS,* ane ithet * 
conſidered as conſiſting of land 1 globe or earth 


q - T ; 1 , 
conſtitute one maſs, See GLOBE, and EAR 7 75 together 


* The word, like the thing, is | 
earth and ee f a 4 compound of erna and ae, 

Some philoſophers, particularly Dr. Burn 

faſhion of the terraqueous 8 rude, — 1 ame 

and conclude it highly abſurd to ſuppoſe it came Uilorderly; 

the hands of the a Banc and therefore have x thus out of 

deluge to make it thus. See DELuGE, ecourſe to 4 
ut others can perceive a world of art and : 

in this apparent diſorder : Mr, Derham Af » Even 

that the diſtribution of land and water is admirabl- obſerves, 

being laid over the other ſo ſkilfully all the world 5 the one 
there is a juſt equipoiſe or ballance of the whole pri that 

Thus the northern ocean ballances the ſouthern 3 

American continent is a counterpoiſe to the Europe: and the 

can and Aſiatic, See Oc EAN, Sc. beam, Afri. 

And what ſome may object, that the waters © 

a part of the ark en they imagine tt 8 great 

were it dry land, he obviates, by ſhewing that this wo wh B 

prive the world of a due quantity of vapours and 85 . 

if the cavities which contain the ſea and other waters froth 

deeper, though the quantity of water were the ſame mw 
only the ſurſace leſſer and narrower, the evaporations boi 
be ſo much the leſs, inaſmuch as they are made bs. 
ſurface, and conſequently are in proportion thereto, See y : 
POUR, CLOUD, RAIN, &c. See alſo Mounr ai, C. 
TERRAR. See . TERRIER. 1 
ee the J TERRACE, and P 

MaRBLE TERRAS ee MakBILE. e 

TERRE-PLEIN, in fortification, the top, plat-form, or hori- 
zontal ſurface of the rampart whereon the cannon are placed 
and the defenders perform their office. See Raupary, * 
It is thus called, as lying level, having only a little ſlope 
outwardly to bear the recoil of the canon. 

It is terminated by the parapet on that fide towards the cam- 
paign, and by the inner talus on the fide towards the place.— 
its breadth is from 24 to 30 feet. See PaRAPET, &. 

TERRE- TENANT, is he who hath the actual poſleflion of 
the land, otherwiſe called the occupant. See Texant and 
OccuyanrT. | 
Thus a lord of a manour having a freeholder, who letteth out 
his freehold to another to be occupied: this occupier, who has 

the actual poſſeſſion, is called the terre- tenant. 

TERRE LLA, MIRK Porn, little earth, is a magnet turned of 
a juſt ſpherical figure, and placed ſo as that its poles, equs- 
tor, &c. do exactly correſpond to thoſe of the world, Se 
MAGNET. g 5 
It was thus firſt called by Gilbert, as being a juſt repreſents- 
tion of the great magnetic globe we inhabit. See GL0BE, 
Such a terella, if nicely poiſed, and placed in a meridian lie 
a globe, it was ſuppoſed, would be turned round like the earth 
in 24 hours by the magnetic particles pervading it; but expe- 
rience has ſhewn this to be a miſtake. See MAGNETISM, 

TERRESTRIAL Brrds -B1RDs. 

TERRESTRIAL Globe GLOBE. 

TERRESTRIAL Line See LINE Terreſtrial, 

TERRESTRIAL Paradiſe PARADISE, 

TERRESTRIAL Road: Roap. 5 

TERRIER, or TRRR AR, in our ancient cuſtoms, 2 collection 
of acknowledgments of the vaſſals, or tenants of a lordlip, 
containing the rents, ſervices, &c. they owe their lord; and 
ſerving as a title or claim for demanding and executing ts 
payment thereof. See ManouR, &c. 
At preſent, by terrier we mean no more than a book or roll 
wherein the ſeveral lands, either of a private perſon, or of 2 
town, college, church, &c, are deſcribed. | 

e terrier ſhould contain the number of acres, the cite 
boundaries, tenants names, £7c. of each piece or parcel. = 
alſo denotes the lodge or hole which foxes, wa_ 
rabbets; &c. dig themſelves under ground, and — ˖ 7 
ſave themſelves from the purſuit of the hunters.— W 

TERRIER is alſo uſed for a kjnd of little hound to hunt es 
animals, which, like a ferret, creeps into the ground, al - 
that means affrights and bites them ; either tearing wg : 855 
his teeth, or elſe haling them by force out of their holes. 
Hounp. ; | | . 

TERRIS bonis & catallis rehabendis poſt purgationem, 3 m_ 
clerk to recover his lands, goods, or chattels formery where 

after having cleared himſelf. of a felony, upon ſuſpicion, = 
of he was convict, and delivered to his ordinary to dee 

TERRIS & catallis tentis ultra debitum levatum, © we 4 | 
for the reſtoring lands'or goods to a debtor, who 1 
beyond the quantity of the debt. See n br attaith 

TERRIS Iiberandis, a writ lying for a man Cebricve . * 
to bring the record and proceſs before the king, an 1 tenemens 
for his impriſonment, and deliyer him his lands an 
again, and releaſe him of the ſtrip and waſte, {land with 

TERRITORY, Diſtrict; the extent or compaſ⸗ 4 ſtate, Ci 
the bounds, or belonging to the juriſdiction of 7 

or other diviſion, See DISTRICT. : 


a maxim, that the church has no territory, i. e. it has 
| ow po: 0 poral juriſdiction ; fo Fang 8 eccleſiaſtical judge cannot 
{ any body, not even a prieſt. 1 
Much 1 his onde, Cujas fays, the church has an auditory, 
territory. ls clots of | 
T 510 N, Te Rs10, the act of wiping or rubbing a thing. 
See ATTRITION, and ABRASION. 
* The word comes of tero, I wear. 1 
TIAN, TERTIANA, a fever or ague intermitting every 
3 day; ſo that there are two fits in three days. See FE- 
YER, AGUE, Se. f . : ; 4 | 
The method of curing zertians, as well as other agues, is by 
the cortex, either given in ſubſtance or decoction: this laſt is 
beſt in weak conſtitutions, and where the fits are not ſo regu- 
lar; but the ſubſtance more to be depended on as to certainty 
in other caſes. See AGUE, &c. | 
TERTIARY canons. See the article CANON. 


1 


mine the thickneſs of the metal at the muzzle, whereby to 
judge of the ſtrength of the piece, and whether it be ſufficiently 
fortified or not. See GUN, CANNON, ORDNANCE, Cc. 
This is uſually done with a pair of calliper compaſſes, and if 
the piece be home-bored, the diameter leſs. by the height, di- 
vided by 2, is the thickneſs at any place, See CALIBER, 
TERTII internodii pollicis extenſor EXTENSOR, -- 
TERTIO adjacente propoſitia de See \ ProrourION 
TERTIUS Scalenus SCALENUS, 
TERUNCIUS, in antiquity, a very ſmall braſs coin in uſe 
among the Romans, See Coin. | 


the teruncius became diſuſed, but its name was ſtill retained in 
reckoning ; and thus it became a money of account. See 
MoNE x. | 
The teruncius, at firſt, was a quarter of the as, or bra ; hence, 
as the as contained 12 ounces, the teruncius contained three; 
whence the name, which is formed of the Latin, tres unciæ. 
Teruncius was alſo uſed for a quarter of the denarius, ſo that 
when the denarius was at ten as's, the feruncius was worth 
two and a half; and when the denarius was riſen to 16, the 
teruncius was worth four. See DENARI1US, 
TESSELLATED pavement, pavimentum TESSELLATUM, 
a rich pavement of moſaic work, made of curious ſmall 
ſquare marbles, bricks or tyles, called zefelz, from the form 
of dies. See Mosaic work. + 5 


generals. See PAVEMENT, Oc. 

TESSARA-Cos rA, in our ancient writers. See the article 
QUADRAGESIMA. | 

TEST,* or TEsT oath, a form of oath, whereby the doctrine 
of tranſubſtantiation, the ſacrifice of the Maſs, the invocation | 
of ſaints, c. are abjured. See OATH, 

*The word ſigniſies progf or trial, being formed of the Latin, 
Telit, ævitneſs; this oath being a mark or evidence that the 
perſon 1s not a Roman catholic. | 
The teſt oath was firſt introduced by authority of parliament 
in 1672; and they who refuſed to take it, were excluded the 
privilege of holding any public offices. 

TesT, among chymiſts and refiners, the ſame with cuppel, or 


See COPPEL, 

TESTA 7 See the article SEPIUM. 

TESTACEO Us, in natural hiſtory, an epithet given to a 
ſpecies of fiſh, which are covered with a ſtrong, thick ſhell ; 
as tortoiſes, oyſters, pearl-fiſh, &c. See Fisn. 

In ſtrictneſs, however, teftaceous is only applied to fiſh whoſe 
ſtrong and thick ſhells are entire and of a piece: thoſe which 
are ſoft, thin, and conſiſt of ſeveral pieces jointed, as the lob- 
ſter, &c. being called crſſaceous. See SHELL. | 

But, in medicine, all preparations of ſhells, and ſubſtances of 
the like kind, are called teſfaceous porvgders.—Such are powders 
of crabs claws and eyes, harts-horn, pearl, &c. 

Dr. Quincy, and others, ſuppoſe the virtue of all feſtacecus me- 


lacteals, but that the chief of their action is in the firſt paſ- 
ſages; in which caſe they are of great uſe in abſorbing acidities. 
dee ABSORBENT. | | 
Hence they become of uſe in fevers, and eſpecially in rectify- 
ing the many diſtempers in children, which generally owe 
their origin to ſuch acidities. See diſeaſes of CHILDREN. 
TESTAM ENT,* TRSTAMEN TUM, in law, a ſolemn and 
authentic act, whereby a perſon declares his will, as to the diſ- 
poſal of his eſtate, effects, burial, &c, See Witt. 
* The word is formed from the Latin, reamentum, which the 
lawyers uſually derive from teſtatio mentis. 
A teftamens has no effect till after death, and is always revo- 
cable till then, As te/taments are acts, of all others the moſt 
ſubject to deceits, ſurpriſe, &c, it was neceſſary to uſe all kinds 
of precautions to prevent the wills of the deceaſed from being 
eluded, and the weakneſs of dying perſons from being abuſed. 
he moſt ancient teſſaments among the Romans were made 
dic voce, the teftator declaring his will in the preſence of ſe- 


v = 1 . theſe they called nuncupative tęſtaments; but 


T ES | 


TERTIATE, in gunnery.— Lo tertiate a great gun, is to exa- 


The inconvenience of ſuch very ſmall pieces being ſoon found, | 


Teſſellated pavements were much uſed in the tents of the Roman | 


coppel, an inftrument uſed in the purifying gold and ſilver. 


the danger of truſting the will of the dead to. the memory of 


to be in writing, See NUNCUPATIVE, | ; 
The French legiſlators thought holographic teſtaments, i. e. 
teſtaments wrote wholly with the teſtator's hand, an abun- 
dant ſecurity ; but the / Fipdees law, more ſevere, did not ad- 
mit of teſtaments without further ſolemnity. 4 

The eaſieſt, and moſt favourable, is the 2 l ſt Jaw in the code de 
teſtamentis, which permits ſuch as are unwilling to trult the 
ſecret of their te/laments to others, to write it with ther own 
hand, and to cloſe it in the preſence of ſeven witneſſes, de- 
claring to them that it is their tg/#ament, after which it is to 
be figned by all the ſeven witneſſes. CIOS 

| Otherwiſe, to make a ſolemn teſtament, it was raquired to be 


SOLEMN, $5, ? 
| Yet the military teſtament was not ſubject to ſo many ſormali- 
ties: the ſoldier was ſuppoſed too much employed in delending 
the laws, to be ſubject to the trouble of knowing them. His 
tumultuary profeſſion excuſed him from obſerving all the rules. 

See MILITARY, 

Add, that re/taments, wherein fathers diſpoſed of their eſtates 

among their children, had particular privileges, and were diſ- 
penſed from moſt of the ordinary formalities. 
Probate of a TESTAMENT, See the article PROBATE. 
TESTAMENTARY adoption ADOPTION, 
TESTAMENTARY ſucceſſion See \Svecrenon 
TESTAMENTARY tutorage .TUTORAGE, | 
TESTATOR or TesTATR1x, the perſon who makcs his, ox 

her, will and teſtament. See TESTAMENT, | 

M. Gillet ſhews, that a perſon incapable of a legacy, Eannot 

demand any ſum which the zeflator in his teſtament declares 

himſelf indebted to him im; in regard ſuch a declaration of 
debt is preſumed a fraud, againſt the intention of the law. 
TESTA NeviLL1, or TESTA DE NEvir, an ancient re- 
cord kept by the king's remembrancer in the Exchequer, con- 
taining the king's fees throughout the greateſt part of Eng- 
land, with inquiſitions of lands eſcheated, and ſerjeanties. 
It was denominated from its compiler, Johan. de Nevil, one 
of the itinerant juſtices under king Henry III. 
TESTATUM, in law, a writ in perſonal actions; where, if 
the defendant cannot be arreſted on a capias in the county where 
the action is laid, but is returned non ef? inventus by the ſheriff, 
this writ ſhall be ſent into any other county, where ſuch per- 
dealt. thought to be, or to have wherewithal to ſatisfy the de- 

mand. 3 

It is called teſtatum, deen the ſheriff has before teſtified, 

that the defendant was not to be found in his Bailiwick, #4 

TEST E, a term commonly uſed in the cloſe of a writ, where 

the date is contained, which begins with tete meipſo, if it be 

an original writ; or if judicial, tete Matthes Hale, Mil. 

or Franciſco North, Mil. Ac. according to the court whence 

it comes. In ſome ancient formula's, we read te/te cuſtode 

Angliæ. See WRIr. 8 

TEST ES, in anatomy, two white, ſoft, oval bodies, ſerving 

for generation; uſually called, diminutively, te/ticles, See 

TESTICLE. | 

'TEsTEs, of the brain, are two little, round, hard bodies, be- 
tween the third and fourth ventricle, near the pineal gland, 

* See BRAIN. | | 

ESTES /ynodales c | 5 | 

Tres hits, der the articles Hits, 

TESTICLE)* teſtis, a double part in animals of the male kind, 

ſerving for the office of generation. —See Tab, Anat. (Splanch) 

. I, lit. w. w, See alſo GENERATION, 

* They are called teſicles, by diminution, of tefles, witneſſes 3 as 
giving teſtimony of virility: they are wat ve properly call 
genitoreis, genetalia:—The Greeks call them didymi, or txins. 

In man, and moſt animals, the zefticles are exterior; in ſome, 
as fowls, interior, See GENITAL,—Some men have only 
one, ordinarily 2 have two, ſome have naturally had three; 
nay, anatomiſts aſſure us they have known four. Jo! in 


dicines to be alike; that they ſeldom or never enter the The te/?icles- are ſoft, white bodies, of an oval figure, and 


about the ſize of a pigeon's egg: they have been thought 
to be of a glandulous ſubſtance, and, according to the preſent 
doctrine of the glands, they may beallowed to be ſo ſtill. See 
GLAND, | | 
They are formed of a convolution of divers kinds of veſſels, 
particularly the ſpermatic veins and arteries, the latter of 
which bring the blood whence the ſeed is to be ſecreted in the 
meanders of the zefficles, and the former return it back again 
after the ſecretion made. See SEED, and SPERMATIC. 
The reſt of the 7efficle is made up of ſeed - veſſels, which in- 
deed are but one continued ſeries or rope, intricately convo- 
luted and wound up as it were into a bottom, but adhering ſo 
laxly, that it is eaſily drawn out into length, and in rats 
ſhaken from its cloſe contexture. Theſe ſeminal veſicles 
terminate in the paraſtatæ. See PARASTATA. 
The refticles, with the paraſtatæ, are ſaid to be incloſed in 
three proper coats; the firſt the muſculoſa, derived from the 
cremaſter muſcle ; the ſecond the elythroides, or vaginalis, 
which is & continuation of the external lamina of the peri- 
12 H tonæum; 


the living ſoon aboliſhed them, and all tgſlamentt were ordered 


atteſted by ſeven witneſſes, and ſealed with their ſeals. Sec 
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tonæum; the third the albuginea. See each under its proper 
article, MuscuLosa, ELYTHROIDEs, Cc. 4 

The common capſula or membrane including both ze/ticles, is 
the ſcrotum ; which ſee deſcribed under the article SCROTUM. 


For the uſe of the teſticles, in preparing and ſecreting the ſeed. 
See SEED, 


TESTIMONIAL, a kind of certificate, ſigned either by the 


maſter and fellow of the college where a perſon laſt reſided, 
or by three, at leaſt, reverend divines, who knew him well 
for three years laſt paſt ; giving an account of the virtues, 
uniformity, and learning of the perſon. See CERTIFICATE. 

Such a feſtimonial is always required before holy orders are con- 
ferred, and the biſhop even ordinarily demands one of a prieſt 
before he admits him to a benefice. Nee ORDINATION, Oc. 


TESTIMONIAL is alſo a certificate under the hand of a juſtice 


of peace, teſtifying the place and time when and where a ſol- 
dier or mariner landed, and the place of his dwelling, &c. 
whither he is to paſs. 


TESTIMONY. See Evipencs, and WIr NESS. See 


alſo FaiTH, and BELIEF. | | 
For the credibility of human ze/imony. See CERTITUDE. 


TESTUDO, in natural hiſtory. See Tor ToIisE. | 
TEesTUDo, in antiquity, was particularly uſed among the poets, 


c. for the ancient lyre; by reaſon it was originally made, 
by its inventor Mercury, of the black or hollow ſhell of a 
teſtudo aquatica, or ſea tortoiſe, which he accidentally found on 
the banks of the river Nile. See LyRE. 

Dr. Molyneux has an expreſs diſcourſe, in the r 


tranſactions, to ſhew that the tortoiſe-ſhell was the baſis of | 
the ancient lyre, and that the whole inſtrument had thence | 
the denomination te/tudo ; which account lets ſome light into 


an obſcure paſſage in Horace, ode 3. lib. 4. miſtaken by all the 
commentators : 
O, teſtudinis aureæ Dn 
Dulcem gue ſtrepitum, Pieri, temperas; 
O mutis quoque piſcibus 
Donatura cygni, ſi libeat, ſonum. 


TEsTUDO, tortoiſe, in the military art of the ancients, was | 


kind of cover or ſcreen which the ſoldiers, e. gr. a whole 
company, made themſelves of their bucklers, by holding them 
up over their heads, and ſtanding cloſe to each other. | 
This expedient ſerved to ſhelter them from darts, ſtones, &c. 
thrown upon them, eſpecially thoſe thrown from above when 
they went to the aſſault. 


TESTUDO was alſo a kind of large wooden tower which moved 


on ſeveral wheels, and was covered with bullocks hides flead, 
ſerying to ſhelter the ſoldiers when they approached the walls 
to mine them, or to batter them with rams. x | 
It was called i, from the ſtrength of its roof, which covered 


the workmen as the ſhell does the tortoiſe. 
TEsSTUDO, in medicine, denotes a ſoft broad tumour, or ga- 
thering of impure humours between the ſkull and the ſkin, | 


called alſo talþa, as reſembling the ſubterraneous windings of 
a tortoiſe or mole, See TALPA, 


TEsTUDO veliformis quadrabilis, a hemiſpherical vault, or ceil- 


ing of a church, &c. wherein four windows are ſo contrived, 
as that the reſt of the vault is quadrable, or may be ſquared, 
See VAULT, QUADRATURE, co. 

The determining of theſe windows was a problem propoſed 
to the great mathematicians of Europe, particularly the culti- 
vators of the new calculus differentialis, in the acta eruditorum 


Lipſiæ, by Sig. Viviani, under the fictitious name of A, D. 


Pio liſci puſillo geometra, which was the anagram of poffremo 


Calilæi diſcipulo. 
It was ſolved by ſeveral perſons, particularly M. Leibnitz, 
the very day he ſaw it: and he gave it in the Leipſic acts in 


an infinity of manners; as alſo did M. Bernoulli, the mar- 


quis del Hoſpital, Dr. Wallis, and Dr. Gregory. 


TETANUS, TkTAN Or, & in medicine, a kind of tonic ſpaſ- 


mus, or convulſion, wherein the fore and hind muſcles of the 
head are rendered rigid and inflexible ; ſo that it can neither 
bend one way nor the other. See ConvuLs1oN. 

*The word is formed from the Greek 7yipzcy, to firetch, rain. 


TEeTANus, or TETANOs, is alſo uſed, in a more general ſenſe, 


for an univerſal convulſion or rigidity ſeizing the whole body 
at once. | | 
In this ſenſe, the tetanos is ſub-divided into emproſthotonus 
and opiſthotonus. See EMPROSTHOTONos and OpisTHo- 
TONOS. 


TETRACHORD, TETRACHORDON, in the ancient muſic, 


a concord conſiſting of three degrees, tones, or intervals, or 


four ſounds or terms; called alſo by the ancients J1a7zooupoy, | 
and by the moderns a fourth, See Four TH, | 


Ihe word is formed of the Greek, 7z7pa, of Napa, four times, 
and on, a chord, or firing. | 


This interval had the name tetrachord pre it with reſpect to 


the lyre, and its chords or ſtrings. See CHoRD. See alſo 
DI1ATESSARON, | | 
Ancient authors make frequent mention of the ſynaphe, or 
conjunction; and diazeuxis, or disjunction of tetrachords— 
To conceive their meaning, it muſt be obſerved, that two 


_ tetrachords were ſaid to be Joined, when the ſame chord was 


| 


| Ing on Eaſter-day, as on the fourth day, or W 


« * 
A 
4 4 


the higheſt of the firſt, or loweſt inſt | 
of the ſecond ; as was the caſe in the 1 the lowes 
5 the ancient heptachord or ſeventh. See C erds that com. 
ut when two tetrachords had no common p 
the contrary, had each their different ones to beo: but, on 
withal, ſo that between the two there were two 150 and end 
wiſh 170 = cy wer were ſaid to be disjoined e of a 
e caſe in the two tetrachords that g Was 
1 ET ve. See OcTave. compoſe the oGachord or 
TETRACT VC, arithmetic. See the article A; 
TETRA CTYS, in the ancient geometry, — ARITHM 
+ [1 715 by - 88 and a ſolid. 
ASON, quadruple diapa ſon, a my, 
otherwiſe called a quadruple eighth i wor chord, 
1 DiIAP ASW. W twentieth. 
ETRADITE, TETRA DIV Es, in antiqui ; 
ſeveral different ſects of heretics, out 8 ere 
they bore to the number four, called in Greek 03 red 
Thus the Sabbathians were called tetraditæ, 8 their faſt 


edneſday, See 


ur ric. 
Ythagorie tetrachs 


SABBATHIAN, | 

The Manichees, and others, who admitted a 

ſtead of a trinity in the Godhead, or four perſons in l 

three, were alſo called tetraditæ. See Manicure Ow 

The followers of Petrus Fullenſis bore the ſame appellatio f 

tetraditæ, by reaſon of the addition they made to the triſa * 

to countenance an error they held, that in our Say N 4 

ſion, it was not any particular perſon of the Godhead i : 

the ſon, that ſuffered, but the whole Deity. See Tra Gio 

The ancients alſo gave the name tetradite to children born 

under the fourth moon, and theſe they believed unhappy 

TETRAEDRON, * or TETRAHED RON, in geometry on of 
the five regular or platonic bodies, or ſolids, comprehended 
under four equilateral and equal triangles. See SoL1D. 

The tetraedron may be conceived as a triangular pyramid of 
four _ faces. See PYRAMID,—Such is that repreſented 
(Tab. Geomet. Fig. 59.) See REGULAR Boy. 

It is demonſtrated by mathematicians, that the ſquare of the 
fide of a tetraedron, is to the ſquare of the diameter of a ſphere 
wherein it may be inſcribed in a ſubſequialteral ratio: whence 
it follows, that the fide of a tetraedron is to the diameter of a 
ſphere it is inſcribed in, as / 2 to the ./ 3, conſequently they 
are incommenſurable. | 

TETRAGON,* TETPATQNOF, in geometry, a quadrangle, 
or a figure with four angles. See QUADRANGLE, 

0 The word is formed trom the Greek Węa, four, and uta, 
angle, | 
Thus a ſquare, parallelogram, rhombus, and trapezium, are 
tetragonal figures. See SQUARE, &c. 

TETRAGON, in aſtrology, denotes an aſpect of two planets 
with regard to the earth, when they are diſtant from each 
other a fourth part of a circle, or go%—as, AD (Tab. Agron. 
Fig. 3.)—See ASPECT. 

The tetragon is expreſſed by the character d. See Qua- 
DRAT, | 
TETRAGONTIAS, a name given to a meteor, whoſe head is 
of a quadrangular figure, and its tail or train long, thick 
and uniform; not much different from the trabs or beam. See 

METEOR. 

TETRAGONISM, TETPATQNIEMOE, a term which ſome 
authors uſe to expreſs the quadrature of the circle. See Qua- 
DRATURE. a 

TETRAGONUS, in anatomy, a muſcle, called alſo quadra- 
tus gene, See QUADRATUS, 

'F FTR AGRAMMA TON, TETPATPAMMATON, 2 deno- 
mination given by the Greeks to the Hebrew name of God, 
dy, Pehova, becauſe conſiſting of four letters. See GoD. 


TETRAMETER,* in the ancient poetry, an Iambic verſ 
conſiſting of four feet. See IAM IC. | 
The word is formed from the Greek, ea, four, and uot, 
meaſure, 9. d. four metres We meet with none of theſe but 
in the comic poets, as Terence. : 
TETRASPASTON,*® in mechanics, a machine wherein are 
four pullies. See PuL Lv. 
* 'The word is formed from the Greek TH E10 G45 00- See Pol x- 
SPASTON. 
TETRAPETALOUS, in botany, an epithet given to ow 
that conſiſt of four ſingle 1 or leaves placed around Me 
iſtil. See PET ALA. | 
heſe M. Juſſieu calls polypetalous flowers. 
PETALOUS, "ſenate 
Mr. Ray, who calls them tetrapetalous, makes them co 
a diſtinct kind, which he divides into 1 t 
1%. Such as have an uniform tetrapetalous flower, an laws 
ſeed-veſſels a little oblongiſh, which he therefore calls fel:qu * 
as the keiri or leucoium luteum, and the other 2 
coium, the dentaria, the leucoium ſiliquoſum, aly "nk, 
lunaris, paronychia, heſperis, alliaria, rapa, _— pilo- 
rapiſtrum, eruca ſpuria, eryſimum, cardamine, Furt! - 
ſella ſiliquoſa, and the raphanus ruſticanus and aquatic 3 
2, Such as have their veſſel ſhorter, which _ 4 on 
diſtinction ſake, he calls capſulatæ and filiculoſe 3 43 a 15 


quaternity in- 


See PoLY- 


J 


grum, draha, leucoium filiqua ſubrotunda, cochlearia, 


T EU 


tium, lepidium vulgare, thlapſi, braſica marina, glaſtum, eru- 
© | 
2 have a ſeeming tetrapetalous flower, that is, a 
monopetalous one, divided deeply into four partitions, which 
he particularly calls anomalous z 2s the papaver, agremony, ve- 
ronica, tithymallus, plantago, coronopus, pſyllium, lyſima- 
chia ſiliquoſa, alſine ſpuria, &c. | 
TETRAPHARMACUM,* TETPA®APMAKON, in the gene- 
ral, denotes any remedy conſiſting of four ingredients. 
* The word is compounded of 20, four, and gaguarey, drug, 
or remedy. 
TETRAPLA,“ in church hiſtory, a bible diſpoſed by Origen | 
under four columns, in each whereof was a different Greek 


verſion, viz. that of Aquila, that of Symmachus, that of the 
Seventy, and that of Theodotion. See BIBLE. 
The word is formed from the Greek THeaGAQr, quadreplex, 
Hur. fold. 6 


gixtus of Sienna confounds the tetrapla with the hexapla; but 


the tetrapla is a different work, compoſed after the hexapla, 
in favour of Tuch as could not have the hexapla. See 
HEXAPLA. e | 
Some authors are of opinion, that the order wherein the four 
verſions of the letrapla were ranged, was different from that 
wherein we have rehearſed them ; and particularly that the 
ſeptuagint was in the firſt column : but S. Epiphanius fays 
expreſly to the contrary, and places it in the third, He even 
gives us Origen's reaſon for putting it there, which was, ſays 
he, that the beſt verſion might be in the middle, that the 
others might be the more eaſily confronted therewith, and cor- 
reed from it. 
Baronius, however, in his annals for the year 231, takes the 
ſeptuagint to have been in the third place in the hexapla, but 
the firſt in the tetrapla; yet Epiphanius gives it the ſame place 
in both. 
TETRAPTOTE, TETRAPTOTON, in grammar, a name 
given to ſuch defective nouns as have only four caſes : —ſuch 
are aſtus, repetundæ, &c, See CAsE, APTOTE, &c. 
TETRARCH),* TETRARCHA, a prince who holds and go- 
verns a fourth part of a kingdom. | | 
* The word is originally Greek agu, formed of Tee, 


four, and. apyn, rule, dominion. 


Such, originally, was the import of the title zetrarch ; but it | 


was afterwards applied to any petty king, or ſovereign, and 
became ſynonymous with ethnarch, as appears from the fol- 
lowing conſideration : 1%. That Pliny makes mention of ſix 
tetrarchies within the cities of Decapolis. 20. That Herod's 
kingdom was only divided into three parts, which yet were 
called tetrarchies, and the ſovereigns thereof, Luke iii. 1. fe- 
trarchs, 3. Joſephus, Antig. Jud. lib. 14. c. 23. tells us, that 
after the battle of Philippi, Anthony going into Syria, conſti- 
tuted Herod tetrarch; and on medals the ſame Herod is called 
ethnarch. See ETHNARCHA. | 

TETRASTICH, TETPAETIKON, a ſtanza, epigram, or 
poem conſiſting of four verſes. See DIsTICH, 

TETRASTYLE;,* in the ancient architecture, a building, 
and particularly a temple, with four columns in its front, 
See TEMPLE. 

*The word is formed from e, four, and gu O-, column. 

TETRASYLLABICAL, a word conſiſting of four ſylla- 
bles. See WorD, and SYLLABLE, 

TEUTONIC, ſomething belonging to the Teutons, an anci- 
ent people of Germany, inhabiting chiefly along the coaſts of 
the German ocean, 

TEUTONIC language, is the ancient language of Germany, 
which is ranked among the mother-tongues. See LAN- 
GUAGE, and MoTHER Tongue, 

The Teutonic, now called the German or High-Dutch, is di- 
ſtinguiſhed into wpper and lower. . 

The upper has two notable dialects, viz. 10. the Scandian, 
Daniſh, or perhaps Gothic; to which belong the languages 
ſpoke in Denmark, Norway, Sweden, and Iceland. 29. The 
Saxon; to which belong the ſeveral languages of the Engliſh, 
Scots, Friſian, and thoſe on the north of the Elbe, See 
Exc LIsH, &c. 

To the lower belong the Low Dutch, Flemiſh, &c. ſpoke 
through the Netherlands, &c. See FLEMISH. | 

TzvuTonic order, a military-religious order of knights, eſta- 
bliſhed towards the cloſe of the XIIth century ; and thus cal- 
led, becauſe conſiſting principally. of Germans, or Teutons. 
dee KN1GHT, and ORDER. | 
The origin, &c, of this order was thus: the Chriſtians under 


Guy of Luſignan, laying ſiege to Acre, or Acon, a city of 


Syria, on the borders of the Holy Land; at which ſiege were 
preſent, Richard king of England, Philip Auguſtus of France, 
Sc. ſome Germans of Bremen and Lubec, touched with com- 
paſſion for the ſick and wounded of the army, who wanted 
common neceſſaries, ſet on foot a kind of hoſpital under a 
tent, which they made of a ſhip's ſail ; and here betook them- 
{elves to a charitable attendance on the ſick. 

This ſtarted a thought of eſtabliſhing a third military order, 


in imitation of the templars, and the hoſpitalers, Sec TEM- 
PLAR, and HosPITALER, 


T E U 


The deſign was approved by the patriarch of Jeruſalem, the 
archbiſhops and biſhops of the neighbouring places, the _ 


of Jeruſalem, the maſters of the temple and the hoſpital, an 
the German lords and prelates then in the Holy Land, &c. 
And by common conſent, Frederic, duke of Suabia, who was 
then at their head, ſent embafladors to his brother Henry, king 
of the Romans, to ſolicit the pope to confirm the new order. 
Calixtus III. who then governed the church, granted it by a 
bull of the 23d of February, 1192; and the new order was 
called, The order of Teutonic #nights of the houſe of St. Mary 
of Jeruſalem. | A 

he pope granted them all the privileges of the templars, and 
the hoſpitalers of St. John; excepting that they were to be 
ſubje& to the patriarchs, and other prelates ; and that they 
ſhould pay tithe of what they poſſeſſed. ES 
The firſt maſter of the order, Henry Walpot, elected during 
the time of the ſiege of Acre, after the taking of that city, 
purchafed a garden, wherein he built a church and an hoſpital, 
which was the firſt houſe of the Teutonic order. Such is the 
account given by Peter of Duiſbourg, a prieſt of this order. 
Jacques de Vitry differs a little herefrom; and relates, that 


the Teutonic order was eſtabliſhed at Jeruſalem before the city 


of Acre was belieged. | : 
Theſe two opinions Hartknoch, in his notes on Duiſbourg, 
reconciles, by ſaying, that the order was firſt inſtituted by a 


private perſon, a German, at Jeruſalem ; that it was con- 


firmed by the pope, the emperor, and the princes, at the ſiege 
of Acre; and that after the taking that eity, it was become ſo 
conſiderable, that it was known all over the world. 
If it be true, that it was a private perſon who firſt ſet on foot 
the order, and that thoſe people of Bremen and Lubec only 
Joined with them, as ſome authors aſſert, we do not know the 
ew year of its origin, 

he order made no great progreſſes under the three firſt grand 
maſters ; but under the fourth, Herman de Salza, it became 
very powerful; inſomuch, that Conrade; duke of Mazovia 
kan 9 Cujavia, about the year 1230, ſent an embaſly to him, 
to ſolicit his friendſhip and aſſiſtance, offering him and his or- 


der the provinces of Culmes and Livonia, with all the lands 


they could recover from the idolatrous Pruſſians, who harraſſed 
him exceedingly with their continual incurſions, and againſt 
whom he intended this new militia ; his own knights of the 
order of Chriſt, or of Dobrin, inſtituted for the like purpoſe, 
being found too weak. 

De Salza accepted the donation, and Gregory IX. confirmed 


it; and to aid the knights in reducing the Pruſſians, Inno- 
cent IV. publiſhed a croiſade.— With this help, in a years 


time, they ſubdued the provinces of Warmia, Natangia, and 
Barthia; the inhabitants whereof renounced the worſhip of 
idols; and in the courſe of fifty years more, they reduced all 
Pruſſia, Livonia, Samogitia, ee &c, 


In 1204, duke Albert had founded the order of ſword-bearers, 


port-glaives, which now became united to the Teutonic knights, 
and the union was approved by pope Gregory IX. See PorT- 
. | | 

Waldemar III. king of Denmark, fold to the order the pro- 
vince of Eſtein, the cities of Nerva and Weſſemberg, and 


ſome other provinces. 


A new union ſome time afterwards occaſioned great diviſions 


and troubles in the order : it was with the biſhops and canons 
of Pruſſia and Livonia, who hereupon took the habit of the 
Teutonic order, and ſhared the ſoveraignty with the knights, 
in their reſpective dioceſes. oe Ss | 
The order, thus maſter of all Pruſſia, built the cities of El- 
bing, Marienbourg, Thorn, Dantzic, Koningſberg, and ſome 
others: the emperor Frederic II. permitted them to add to the 
arms of the order, the imperial eagle; and 8. Louis, in 1250, 
allowed them to quarter the flower-de- luce. 

After the city Acre had been recovered by the infidels, the 
grand maſter of the Teutonic order removed his ſeat from that 
city to Marienbourg. As the order grew in power, the knights 
took more ſtate on them ; and at length, inſtead of friars, 
brothers, as at firſt, would be called lords. And though the 
grand maſter Conrade Zolnera, of Rotenſteine, oppoſed this 
innovation, his ſucceſſor Conrade Wallerod not only approved 
it, but even procured himſelf to be treated with honours only 
rendered to the greateſt princes, 

Diviſions being got into the order, the kings of Poland made 
their advantage of them: the Pruſſians revolted to them; and 


after ſeveral wars between the knights and the Poles, the for- 


mer yielded to king Cafimire the upper Pruſſia, and did ho- 

mage to him for the lower. | 

Laſtly, at the time of the reformation, Albert, marquis of 

Brandenbourgh, then grand maſter, becoming Lutheran, re- 

nounced the dignity of grand maſter, diſſolved the commande- 

ries, and drove the knights out of Pruffia. 

Moſt of the knights followed his example, and embraced the 

reformation : the reſt transferred the ſeat of their order to 

Margentheim, or Mariendal in Franconia, which they Kill 

retain, 

They there elected Walter of Cromberg their grand maſter, 

formed a proceſs againſt Albert, and the emperor put him to 
gd the 
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the ban of the empire. The order, however, could never re- 
cover their domains; but are now little more than the ſhadow 
of what they formerly were, having only three or four com- 
manderies, ſcarce ſufficient for the ordinary ſubſiſtence of the 
grand maſter and his knights. | 
The officers of the Teutonic order, when in its ſplendour, were 
the grand maſter, who reſided at Marienbourg; under him 
were the grand commander; the grand marſhal, who had his 
reſidence at Koningſberg ; the grand hoſpitaler, who reſided 
at OS the draper, who took care to furniſh the habits ; 
the treaſurer, who lived at the court of the grand maſter ; and 
ſeveral commanders, as thoſe of Thorn, Culme, Branden- 
bourg, Koningſberg, Elbing, &c. 0 1 
They had alſo their commanders of particular caſtles, and for- 
treſſes; advocates, proveditors, intendants of mills, proviſions, 
Oe. | 
Waiſſelius in his annals ſays, they had 28 commanders of ei- 
ties; 46 of caſtles, 81 hoſpitalers, 35 maſters of convents, 40 
ſtewards, 37 proveditors, 93 maſters of mills, 700 brothers or 
knights to take the field, 162 brothers of the choir, or prieſts, 
6200 ſervitors or domeſtics, Cc. | 
TEXT, a relative term, contra«diſtinguiſhed to gloſs or com- 
mentary ; and ſignifying an original diſcourſe, excluſive of any 
note, or interpretation. See NoTE, ANNOTATION, &c. 
Infinite pains have been taken by the critics, to reſtore, recon- 
cile, ſettle, explain, &c. the text of the bible, and the claſſics. 
Mr. Whiſton accounts for all thoſe miſunderſtandings between 
the new and old teſtament, particularly as to the propheſies 
in the old, cited as fulfilled in the new, to the corruption of 
the text of the old teſtament ; and to obviate objections made 
againſt Chriſtianity on that head, has publiſhed an Eſſay to- 
wards reftoring the true text of the Old Teſtament, &c. See 
 QuoTATION. 
This reſtoration he is to effect from the Samaritan pentateuch, 
the Roman pſalter, the apoſtolical conſtitutions, &c. But all 
our criticks take this corruption of the text to be imaginary, 
and look out for other ways of ſolving thoſe difficulties. See 
PROPHECY. 
TEexrT is particularly uſed for a certain paſſage of ſcripture choſe 
by a preacher to be the ſubject of his ſermon. See HomiLv. 
Anciently, the lawyers began all their pleadings with like texts 
of ſcripture. | 
A text-book, in ſeveral univerſities, is a claſſic author wrote very 
wide, by the ſtudents, to give room for an interpretation dicta- 
ted by the maſter or regent, to be inſerted in the inter- lines. 
In this ſenſe, the French ſay, proverbially, Cliſe d' Orleans 
= obſcure que le texte, 
he Spaniards give the name text to a kind of little poem, or 
ſet of verſes, placed at the head of a gloſs, and making the 
ſubject thereof; each verſe being explained, one after another, 
in the courſe of the gloſs. See GLoss. 
 Texr, in ancient law-authors, is appropriated to the book of 
the four goſpels, by way of eminence. — This was written in 
gold letters, and carefully preſerved in the churches, 
Codex aurato conſeptus grammate ſcriptus, 
Auctus evangelicum conſervat corpore textum. 
TEXTUARTES, TEX TVARII, a name given the ſect of 
the Caraities, among the Jews, Sec CARAITES. 
Hillel ſhone among the traditionaries, and Schatnmai among 
the textuaries; See TRADITIONARY. | 
The civil and canon lawyers, ſometimes alſo call a book con- 
taining the bare text, without any gloſs or commentary, a 
 textuary, textuarium. | 
TExrus Reffenſts, is an ancient manuſcript, containing the 
richts, cuſtoms, tenures, &c. of the church of Rocheſter, 
granted by the laws of Ethelbert, Hhlothere, Eadred and Wi- 
thred kings of Kent, collected by Ernulf, the venerable biſhop 
of Rocheſter, about the year 1100. See Law. 


TEXTURE,* TEexTURA, properly denotes the arrangement 


and coheſion of ſeveral ſlender bodies or threads interwoven, 


or intangled among each other; as in the webs of ſpiders, or | 


in cloths, ſtuffs, Fc. See WEB, and WEAVvINxG. 
* The word is Latin, formed of zexo, I weawve. : 

TEXTURE is alſo uſed in ſpeaking of any union or coheſion of 

the conſtituent particles of a concrete body; whether by weay- 

ing, hooking, knitting, tying, chaining, indenting, intruding, 

comprefling, attracting, or any other way, See CoHEsIoN, 

PaRTICLE, Bop, Ec. 

In this ſenſe, we ſay a cloſe, compact fexture; a lax, porous 

texture; a regular, or irregular texture, &c. See Pore, 

RAREFACTION, CONDENSATION, &c, 

A great deal depends on the texture of the component parts 


of a body ; hence moſt of its particular properties, its ſpecific 


Frith, colour, &c. See CoLov, &c, | 
THABORITES, or TaporITEs. See TABORITE. 


THACK Tyles TyLEs. 
THAIN, Tranvs, See the articles a THANE, 


THALAMI nervorum opticorum, in anatomy, two oblong | 


prominences of the lateral ventricles of the brain ; medullary 
without, but a little cineritious within. See BRAIN. 
They are thus called, becauſe the optic nerves rife out of 


THE 


THALMUD. See the articl | 
THAME. Ses the artcl F 
„or I HAIN, THANUs, t 
nity among the Engliſh, or 188 8 f 'N 

Skene makes thane to have been a dignit ay, Non 

the ſon of an earl: Camden will have it 2 — , 

2, dignified by the offices which they bore” + 

There were two kinds or orders of thanes : the L;,," 

and the ordinary thanes, — The firſt were thoſ r thanes, 

our Engliſh-Saxon kings in their courts and 5, who attended 

immediately of the king: whence, in dome 9 hel lands 
are promiſcuouſly called thani, and ſerviente; x J book, they 

Soon after the conqueſt, the name was diſuſed; *. 85 

of they were called the king's barons, barones r. ts 17 

Their origin is referred to king Canutus wy #04 

chief of the Daniſh nobility, .to the number 475 taking the 

guard; and arming them with battle-axes and fl ag 
handles, called them #hing-lith, from the two Dt gilt 
tbeing or thein, body of nobility, and lith, order TO Words 

The ordinary thanes, or thani minores, were the | . 

nours, who had particular juriſdiction within their 15 5 Of ma. 

over their own tenants, Nee Lord, and Manxous, * _ 

Theſe two changed their name for that of barons. . 

1 are called courts baron to this day. "Ap 

and BARON. | | 

In old authors, charters, Ic. we alſo meet with T 

ſignifying a nobleman ; ſometimes a free , ene 

Lee cs man; and fometimes 
HANE-LANDs, were lands granted by charts 

T 7 * 3 on. See Tan, n Saxon 

A RGUS,* worker of miracles : ; 

which the Romaniſts give to ſeveral of their hin * 

for the number and greatneſs of their miracles. Sec | Pry 

and MiRACLE, | | 8 
4 

= oe is ens ro from the Greek, Vavue, wonderful thing, 

St. Gregory Thaumaturgus, or Gregory of Neoczſarea, w 

a diſciple of Origen, about the year 223, and afterwards biſhop 

of Cæſarea in Pontus; and in that capacity aſſiſted at the wy 

council of Antioch, and at that of Epheſus againſt Paulus $4. 
moſatenus,—St, Leo of Catanea is alſo called Leo Than. 
turgus, He lived in the VIIIth century; and his body is ftil 
honoured at Rome in the church of St. Martin de Tours — 

St. Francis Paul, and St. Francis Xavier, are the great thay- 

maturgi of theſe laſt ages. See MIRACLE. 

THAWING, the reſolution of ice into its former fluid ſtate 

| by the warmth of the air, &c. See Ick, and Faetzing, © 

THEANDRIC, eranarikor, Dei-virile; a term ſigni- 

fying divine and human under one — formed from Oi, Cad, 

and aynp, man. See DEI-vIRILE. 

S. Dionyſius, biſhop of Athens, firſt uſed the word theandric, 

to expreſs a double operation, or two operations united in Jeſus 

Chriſt ; the one divine, the other human.* — The Monophy- 

ſites afterwards abuſed it, to ſignify the one only operation 

which they admitted in Jeſus Chriſt ; in whom they believed 
there was a mixture of the divine and human nature, whence 
reſulted a third nature, which was a compound of the one and 
the other, whoſe operations followed the eſſence and qualities 
of the mixture, and were neither divine nor human; but both 
at once, or, in one word, theandric. See OPERATION, and 

MonoTHELITE, 

» Sea vd tn. ere, theandric or Dei-wirile operation, in the 
ſenſe of Dionyſus and Damaſcenus, is thus exemplified by Atha- 
raſius. When Chriſt heal'd the perſon who was born blind, the 
ſpittle, he voided, was human, but the opening of the eyes was 
done by his divine power. And thus, in raiting Lazarus, he 
called as man, but awaked him from the dead as God. | 

The term theandric, and the dogma of theandric operations, 

were examined with great care and attention, at the council 

of Lateran, held in 649 ; where pope Martin ſolidly refuted 
the notion of theandric operations, and ſhewed, that the ſenſe 
wherein St. Dionyſius firſt uſed the word, was catholic, and 
quite remote from that of the Monophylites and Monothelites. 

See PERSON, and TRINITY. 

' THEANTHROPOS,* etanepenor, God-man ; a term 
ſometimes uſed in the ſchools, to ſignify Jeſus Chriſt, who is God- 
man, or two natures in one perſon. See PERSON, and TRINITY. 

* ba word is formed from the Greek, Oos, Deus, and erh, 
omo, man. | 

THEATER,* or TuraTRE, THMEATRUM, among the at- 
cients, a public edifice, for the exhibiting of ſcenic ſpectacles 
or ſhews to the people, See SPECTACLE, and SCENIC. 
The word is formed from the Greek, 52@7poy, ſpectacle, jor 

of 9:420va:', ſpefto, video, I ſee. 

Under the word theater was comprehended, not only the 24. 

nence whereon the actors appeared, and the action paſſed; 

but alſo the whole area, or extent of the place, common A 

the actors and ſpectators. 5 

In this ſenſe, the theater was a building encompaſſes __ 


there. 
RON, 


hence 
Cour, 


tico's, and furniſhed with ſeats of ſtone, diſpoſe 4 op 
circles, and aſcending gradually over one another; which © 
compaſſed a ſpace called the orcheſtra, 


in the front where 


them, See OPTIC, 


4 | 1 ” ” "Ho . . . : - - , 1 - 2 o& 1 1 | * 12 22 . . 6 the 
was or pulpitum, whereon the actors per- [THEBAID, TauzBArs, a famous heroic poem of Statius, t 
8 2 blen. what 8 properly call the theater, or] ſubject whereof is the civil war of Thebes between the two 
9 


ſtage. See OrcHEsTRA, and PULPITUM, 


THE 


brothers Eteocles and Po / ynices; of Thebes taken by Theſcus- 


ſcenium ſtood the ſcena, a large front, adorned | See Epic, HERroic, &c. _ e Ahab ans) 
On e arcitbVure, behind which was the poſtſcenium, Statius was twelve years in compoſing his Thebaid, which con- 


or place where the actors made themſelves ready, retired, &c 


|| fills of twelve books: he wrote under Doinitian.—He is cen- 


So that the ſcena, in its full extent, comprehended all the part ſured by the beſt critics, as Boſſu, &c. for a vicious multipli- 


belonging to the actors. See SCENE, c. 


city of fables and actions, for too much heat and extrava- 


In the Greek theaters, the orcheſtra made a part of the ſcena ; ance, and for going beyond the bounds of probability, 
but in the Roman theaters, none of the actors ever deſcended ABLE, PoLYMYTHY, and PROBABILITY, 
into the orcheſtra ; which was taken up by the ſeats of the] Several Greek poets had compoled T hebaids before him; the 


ſenators. 


The moſt celebrated theaters remaining of antiquity, are the 


rincipal were, Antagoras, Antiphanes of Colophon, Mene- 
hs the gean, and an anonymous author mentioned by Pau- 


theater of Marcellus, and that of Pompey ; which are alſo] ſanias, lib. g. 


called amphitheaters. See AMPHITHEATER, 


Ariſtotle, praiſing Homer for the ſimplicity of his fable, op- 


. . : anc . "TR . AE 9 . . d 
thens are {till ſeen the remains of the temple of Bacchus poſes to him the ignorance of certain poets, who imagine 
. ws the firſt theater in the world, and a maſter-piece that the unity of fable or action was e provided for 
e 


in architecture. —All theaters were conſecrated to Venus and| by the unity of the hero, and who compoſed 7. 


Bacchus. 


THEATER, among the moderns, more peculiarly denotes the | ever happened to their principa 
ſtage, or place whereon the drama, or play is exhibited : an- | Ce. 


ſwering to the proſcenium of the ancients. See DRAMA, &c. 


ſeids, Hercu- 
leids, &c. in each whereof rey Ore 1 870 pa you 
perſon, See HERO, Ng 


THEFT, Furtum, in law, an unlawful, felonious taking away 


In its full latitude, however, the THEATER includes the] another man's moveable and perſonal goods, againſt the owner's 


whole play-houſe : in which ſenſe, it is a ſpacious room, or 
hall, part whereof is taken up by the ſcena, which compre- 
hends the ſtage, the decorations, and the machines; and the 
reſt diſtributed into a ſpace, called the pit, or parterre, which 
is covered with ſeats, boxes, &c. and terminated with an ele- 
vation of one or two galleries, diſpoſed into benches aſcending 
over one another. See STAGE; ſee alſo COMEDY, TRA- 
GEDY, Ec. | | 

THEATER is alſo uſed in architecture, chiefly among the Ita- 
lians, for an aſſemblage of ſeveral buildings, which, by a hap- 
py diſpoſition and elevation, repreſents an agreeable ſcene to 
the eye. | | 
Sk i are moſt of the vineyards at Rome ; but 'particularly 
that of Monte Dragone, at Freſcati ; and in France, the new 
caſtle of St. Germain en Laye. 

Anatomical THEATER, in a ſchool of medicine and chirurgery, 
is a hall, with ſeveral rows of ſeats, diſpoſed in the circumfe- 
rence of an amphitheater ; having a table, bearing on a pivot, 
in the middle, for the diſſection of bodies. | 


will, with an intent to ſteal them. See LARCENY., 
It is divided into theft, or larceny, properly ſo called, and 
petit theft, or petty larceny ; the former whercof 15 of goods 
above the value of 12 4. and is deemed felony.— The other, 
which is of goods under that value, is not felony. See PETTY - 
Larceny, FELON Y, &c. 3 50 
Open theft ſrom the perſon, or in preſence of the owner, is 
property, called robbery. See ROBBERY. 3 
T HEFT BOT E, the receiving a man's goods again from a 
| thief, or other amends by way of compoſition, and to pre- 
vent proſecution, that the felon may eſcape unpuniſhed ; tht 
puniſhment whereof is impriſonment, and not loſs of lite, or 
member. See THEFT. | 
THEISM. See DErsM, PoLYTHEISM, and TRITHEISM. 
THEKU PH. See the article TEKU PH. | 
THELONIUM, Tzroxivum, ſignifies toll. See Tos. L. 
Breve efſendi quieti de TH EL ONO, a writ lying for the citizens 
of a city, or burgeſſes of a town, that have a charter or pre- 
ſcriptioh to free them from toll; againſt the officers of any 


Such is the anatomical theater of the royal garden of plants at town or market, who would conſtrain them to pay it, con- 


Paris, &c. | | 
The THEATER at Oxford is a beautiful building, erected by 
archbiſhop Sheldon, for the uſe of ſcholaſtic exerciſes. 
THEAT INES, an order of nuns, under the direction of the 
Theatins, See THEATINS, 


trary to the ſaid grant or preſcription. ; 

THEME, Trtma, a ſubject or topic, to write or compoſe 
on. See SUBJECT, Cc. | ; | 
THEME, among aſtrologers, dehotes the figure they conſtruct 
when they draw the horoſcope ; repreſentirig the ſtate of the 


There are two kinds of Theatines, under the title of alters of heavens for a certain point, or moment required; 1. e. the 


the immaculate conception, who form two different congrega- 
tions, the one engaged by ſolemn vows, and the other only by 
ſimple vows, —Their common foundreſs was Urſula Benincaſa. 
Thoſe who make the ſimple vows are the moſt ancient, and 
are called abſolutely T heatines of the congregation : they had 
their rife at Naples, in 1583. 
The others are called T heatines of the hermitage : the whole bu- 
ſineſs of theſe is praying in retirement, and an auſtere ſolitude, 
to which they engage themſelves by ſolemn vows, — 
The T heatines of the firſt congregation take care of the tem- 
poral concerns of theſe laſt, Their houſes ſtand together, and 
communicate by a large hall. Their foundreſs drew up their 
conſtitutions, and laid the foundation of their houſe at Naples, 
but died before it was finiſhed. | | 
Gregory the XVth, who confirmed the new inſtitute under 
the rule of St, Auguſtin, appointed that they ſhould be under 
the direction of the Theatins, Urban VIII. revoked this ar- 
ticle by a brief in 1624, and ſubjected them to the nuncio of 
Naples; but Clement IX. annulled this brief, and ſubmitted 
them anew to the Theatins by a brief in 1668. A 
THEATINS, a religious order of regular prieſts; thus called 
from their firſt ſuperior Don John Pietro Caraffa, archbiſhop 
of Chieſi, in the kingdom of Naples, which was anciently 
7 3 | | | 
e ſame archbiſhop was afterwards pope, by the name of 
Paul IV. after having been a CLE of Gaztan, a Ve- 


netian gentleman, the firſt founder of this order, at Rome, in 
15 24. 


The Theatins were the firſt who aſſumed the title of 3 | 
leres. They have not only no lands, or fixed revenues, either | 


in common or in propriety ; but they do not even aſk or be 


any thing ; but wait for what Providence ſhall ſend them for | 


their ſubſiſtance. 
They employ themſelves much in foreign miſſions ; and in 


1627 entered upon Mingrelia, where they have an eſtabliſh- | 
ment : they have had the like in Tartary, Circaſſia, and Geor- | 
la, which they have ſince abandoned, by reaſon of the little | 


fruit they perceived thereof. | 
Their firſt congregation appeared at Rome in I524, and was 
coma a ſame year by Clement VII Abeir conſtitu- 
5 were drawn up at a general chapter in NOA, and ap- 
1H by Clement VIII.— They wear the prieſts habit, g 
: ATRE. See THraTEer, and AMPHITHEATER, 
"3.04.17. 


places of the ſtars, and planets, for that moment. See Ho- 
ROSCOPE. : 
The celeſtial theme conſiſts of 12 triangles, incloſed within 
two ſquares, and called the twelve houſes, See House, 
THENAR, in anatomy, a muſcle, whoſe office is to draw 
the thumb from the fore-finger 3 whence it is alſo denominated 
abductor pollicis manus. 

There is a ſimilar muſcle belonging to the great toe, ſome- 
times alſo called thenar, or abductor pollicis pedis. See AB- 
DUC TOR. | 3 

The antagoniſts to theſe are called antithendrs. See ANTI- 
THENAR. 

THENOPSYVCHIT ES. See THNETOPSYCHITES, 
THEOCATA GNOS TE, * a ſect of heretics, or rather 
blaſphemers, who dared to find fault with certain words and 
actions of God, and to blame many things in the ſcriptures. 


* The word is formed from the Greek, Oscs, God, and yarmy- 
rc, I judge, or condemn. 


Marſhal, in his tables, places theſe heretics in the VIIth cen- 
tury ; for what reaſon we know not; Damaſcenus being the 
only author that mentions them, but without taking any no- 
tice of the time of their appearance. | 
Add to this, that in Damaſcenus's treatiſe of hereſies, we meet 
with heretics that were not ſo much the authors of ſects ſub- 
liſting at any certain time, as wicked perſons, ſuch as are found 
in all times, and all ages. * 
THEOCRACY),* a ſtate governed by the immediate direc- 
tion of God alone, See GoveRNMENT. 

b The word is formed from GO, God, and xps] O, power, em- 

ire. 

According to Joſephus, the ancient Government of the Jews 
was theocratic ; God himſelf ordering and directing every thing 
belonging to the ſoveraign authority. See JUDGE, 
This theocracy laſted till the time of Saul; when the Iſraelites, 
weary thereot, defired they niight have a king like other na- 
tions: and thenceforward the ſtate became monarthic. 

here was alſo a kind of inuaginary zheocracy at Athens: while 
the ſons of Codrus were diſputing the ſueceſſion, the Atheni- 
ans, wearied out with the miſeries of an inteſtine war, abo- 
liſhed the royalty, and declared Jupiter the only king of the 
people of Athens. 42 | 
THEODOLITE, a mathematical inſtrument, much uſed in 

ſurveying; for the taking of angles, diſtances, altitudes, &c, 


dee ANGLE, SURVEYING, wn dee alſo PLOTTING. 
12 Ir 
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THE 


It is made variouſly ; ſeveral perſons having their ſeveral ways THEOPASCHIT ES, TusorAschir x a 


of contriving it, each more ſimple and e more accurate 

The following one is not infe- 
rior to any we have ſeen: it conſiſts of a braſs circle, about a 
foot diameter, cut in form of Fx. 25. Tab. Surveying ; having 
its limb divided into 360 degrees, and each degree ſubdivided 


and expeditious, than others. 


either diagonally, or otherwiſe, into minutes. 


Underneath, at cc, are fixed two little pillars b b, (fig. 25. 1. 2.) 

which ſupport an axis, whereon is fixed a teleſcope, conſiſting 

. of two glaſſes, in a ſquare braſs tube; for the viewing of re- 
-”- 


mote objects. 


circular plate, having a,compaſs in the middle, whoſe meridian 
line anſwers to the fiducial line a a: at bh are fixed two pillars 
to ſupport an axis, which bears a zele/cope like the former, 
whoſe line of collimation anſwers to the fiducial line a a, —At 
each end of either teleſcope is fixed a plain fight for the view- 


ing nearer objects. See SIGHT, 


The ends of the index a à are cut circularly, to fit the diviſi- | 
ons of the limb B; and when that limb is diagonally divided, 
the fiducial line at one end of the index ſhews the degrees and 
minutes upon the limb. The whole inſtrument is mounted 


with a ball and ſocket, upon a three-legged ſtaff. 


Moſt theodolites have no teleſcopes, but only four plain fights, 
two of them faſtened on the limb, and two on the ends of the | 


index, : 


The uſe of the theodolite is abundantly ſhewn in that of the ſe- | 
See SEMICIRCLE,— 


And in that of the plain-table, which is occaſionally made to 


micircle, which is ny half a theodolite. 


be uſed as a theodolite, See PLAIN- Table. 


Note, the index and compaſs of the theodolite likewiſe ſerve 
for a circumferentor, and are uſed as ſuch, See CiRcum- | 


FERENTOR, : 


TH EOGON , that branch of the heathen theology which | 


taught the genealogy of their gods. See Gop. 
The word is formed from O-, God, and py, geniture, ſeed, 
offipring. | : 
Heſiod gives us the ancient theogony, in a poem under that 
title. Among the ancient writers, Dr. Burnet obſerves, theo- 
gony and coſmogony ſignified the ſame _ In effect, the 
generation of the gods of the ancient Perſians, fire, water, 
and earth, is apparently no other than that of the primary ele- 
ments. See CHAos, and CHAOLOGx. 
THEOLOGICAL Criticiſm, { See CRITICISM, 
THEOLOGICAL Prebend, PREBEND, 
THEOLOGIUM),X* in the ancient theater, was a place, or 
little ſtage, above that whereon the ordinary actors appeared. 
See THEATER, | 
*The word is Latin, formed from ©: and A0 , ſpeech, di/- 


courſe. 


The theologium was the place where the Gods appeared It 


alſo included the machines whereon they deſcended, and from 
which they ſpoke. ? See MACHINE. 
There was a theologium required for the repreſentation of the 
Ajax of Sophocles, the Hippolitus of Euripides, &c. Scal. 
Poet. lib. 1. cap. I. | | 

THEOLOGY,* Divinity; a ſcience which inſtructs us in 
the knowledge of God, and divine things; or which has God, 
and the things he has revealed, for its object. See Gon, 
Divine, c. | 

The word is compounded of G-, God, and O, diſcour/e. 

Theology is a ſcience which ſhews us what we are to believe of 
God, and the manner wherein he would be ſerved. It is divided 
into two branches, natural, and revealed or ſupernatural, 

Natural THEOLOGY, is the knowledge we have of God from 
his works, by the light of nature, and reaſon, See NATURE, 
and REASON. | 

Supernatural THEOLOGY, is that which we learn from revela- 
tion, See REVELATION, | 

Poſitive THEOLOGY, is the knowledge of the holy ſcriptures, 
and of the ſignification thereof, conformably to the opinions of 
the fathers and councils ; without the aſſiſtance of any argu- 
mentation, Some will have it, that this ought to be called 
expoſitive, rather than Fe ztrve, See POSITIVE. 

Moral THEOLOGY, is that which teaches us the divine laws re- 
lating to our manners and actions. See Mor AL, 

Scholaſtic, or School THEOLOGY, is that which proceeds by rea- 
ſoning; or that derives the knowledge of ſeveral divine things 
from certain eſtabliſhed principles of faith. See SCHOLASTIC. 
The ancients had a three-fold theology; the firſt, au, mythic, 
fabulous, which flouriſhed among the poets ; and was chiefly 
employed in the theogony, or genealogy of the gods. See 

FABLE, MyTHOLOGY, T HEOGONY. 

The ſecond, mainan, political, which was that chiefly em- 
braced by the politicians, prieſts, and people, as moſt ſuitable 
and expedient to the ſafety, quiet, and proſperity of the ſtate, 
The third, evaxn, natural, chiefly cultivated by the philoſo- 
phers, as moſt agreeable to nature and reaſon, —The phyſical 
or natural theology acknowledged one only ſupreme God; to | 
which it added dæmons, as mediators between him and man. 
See DAMON. 


On the centre of the circle, moves the index C, which is a 


1 


THE 


in the Vck century, the followers of ſect of 
the Fuller ; 3 they are 2 Pullen, 
. 2 TT RISAGION, enominated Ful. 
heir diſtinguiſhing doctrine was | ; 
fered in the paffon 61 Jeſus Chriſt. 1 7 wide trinity ſx. 
This hereſy was embraced by the Eutychi ai Ass Ax 8. 
| 5 * tychian monks of Sus, 
who uſing their utmoſt efforts to make it obtain , eythia; 
diſorders towards the beginning of the followin "s Taiſed great 
It was condemned, at its firſt riſe, in the cen ; 
and Conſtantinople, held in 483 : it was revived "3 of Rome 
century, and again condemned in a council at K. the IXth 
in 862 under pope Nicholas I. 5 eme, held 
F. le Quien, in his notes on Damaſcenus, ſays, th 
error had been taught before Fullenſis, by Apollnat; the ſame 
diſciples were the firſt that were called theopatit e Whole 
| 885 See APOLLINARIAN, s ot thee. 
THEO RBA,“ TRHIOR BA, or TiokBa, a muſtczl; 
ment, made in form of a large lute; except that it * 
necks, or juga, the ſecond and longer whereof f * 
four laſt rows of chords, which are to give th ans 
See Lu E. : Ye On Oye Gan, 
The word is formed from the French, feorbe, | 
from the Italian, riorba, which ſignifies 4 and thae 
ſome will haye to be the name of the inventor. 
The theorba is an inſtrument which for theſe laſt ſixty o 
ſeventy years, has ſucceeded to the lute, in the playin 
thorough- baſſes: it is ſaid to have been invented in F Kr b 
the ſieur Hotteman, and thence introduced into Ita] * ! 
The only difference between the theorba and the lute is th 
2 ; „that 
the former has eight baſs or thick ſtrings, twice as long 28 tho 
of the lute; which exceſs of length renders their found ſo iny 
ceedingly ſoft, and keeps it up fo long a time, that it is no won. 
der many prefer it to the harpſicord itſelf. At leaſt it has thi; 
advantage, that it is eaſily removed from place to place, Gs 
All its ſtrings are uſually ſingle; though there are ſome wo 
double the baſs- ſtrings with a little octave, or the ſmall ſtrings 
with an uniſon; in which caſe, bearing more reſemblance to 
the lute than the common theorba, the Italians call it the 
arcileuto, or arch-lute. See ARCILEUTO, 
THEOREM, in the mathematical method, a propoſition 
which terminates in theory, and which conſiders the pro- 
erties of things already made, or done, See Thor, and 
ROPOSITION, 
Or, a theorem is a ſpeculative propoſition, deduced from ſeveral 
definitions compared together.— Thus, if a triangle be com- 
pared with a paralleJogram ſtanding on the ſame baſe, and of 
the ſame altitude, and partly from their immediate definitions, 
and partly from other of their properties already determined, 
it is inferred, that the parallelogram is double the triangle; 
that propoſition is a theorem. See DEFINITION, Cc. 
Theorem ſtands contradiſtinguiſhed from problem. See the ar- 
ticle PROBLEM. 
There are two things to be chiefly regarded in every theorer, 
viz, the propoſition, and the demonſtration : in the firſt is ex- 
preſſed what agrees to ſome certain thing under certain con- 
ditions, and what does not. See PROPOSITION. 
In the latter, the reaſons are laid down, by which the under- 
ſtanding comes to conceive that it does or does not agree 
thereto, See DEMONSTRATION. | 


me; and which 


Theorems are of various kinds. | 
Univerſal THEOREM, is that which extends to any quantity 
without reſtriction, univerſally—as this, that the rectangle of 
the ſum and difference of any two quantities, is equal to the 
difference of their fquares. 7 
Particular THEOREM, is that which extends only to a particu- 
lar quantity—as this: in an equilateral right lined triangle, each 
of the angles is 60 degrees. : FOR 
Negative THEOREM, is that which expreſſes the impoſſibility o 
any afſertion—as, that the ſum of two biquadrate numbers 
cannot make a ſquare number. 
Local THEOREM, is that which relates to a ſurface—35, 
triangles of the ſame baſe and altitude are equal, 3 
Plane THEOREM, is that which either relates to 2 recti 5 
ſurface, or to one terminated by the circumfſerence of a cire - 
as, that all angles in the ſame ſegment of a circle are equal. 
See PLANE, —— 3 
Solid THEOREM, is that which conſiders a ſpace terminat b 
a ſolid line; that is, by any ef the three conic ee PE 15 
© this: that if a right line cut two aſymptotic parabe ah 
two parts terminated by them ſhall be equal. See mw r 
Reciprocal THEOREM, is one whoſe converſe is true. — Wy a 
if a triangle have two equal ſides, it muſt have two equa. _ - 
the converſe of which is likewiſe true, that if it have oy; d 
angles, it muſt have two equal ſides. See Recienoc A 8 
THEORE TIC,“ THEORETICAL, or Tarot, 2 
thing relating to theory, or that terminates in ſpeculation. 
which ſenſe it ſtands oppoſite to practical. 
* The word is formed from the Greek, Jeg 
contemplate. : 
The ſciences are ordinarily divided into 2 1 
ey, philoſophy, c. and practical, a medicine, law, “. 


that 


7 fee, ] wits, 


„ as theolo- 


Bachelor in THEOLOGY, J a ; BACHELOR, 
Hatice TnHOTLOGx, Ses che articles Mrs ric. 


SCIENCE, TuzoRETIC 


TurorETIC, THEORETICUS, is an appellation peculiarly 
given to an ancient 
the empirics. See PHYSICIAN. : 
Theretic phyſicians were ſuch as applied themſelves to 2 
careful ſtudy and conſideration of what relates to health and 
Jiſcaſes ; the principles of the human body, its ſtructure and 
arts, with their aQtions and uſes ; whatever befalls it either 
naturally or ay =cnpgy os. ; the differences of diſeaſes, their 
nature, cauſes, ſigns, indications, c. the textures, proper- 
ties, &c. of plants, and other medicines, &c. In a word, 
the theoretic phyſicians were ſuch as went on the foot of rea- 
ſon, in oppoſition to the empirical phyſicians, who went 
wholly on experience. See MEDICINE, and EMPIRIC. 
THEORETICAL Arithmetic, 8 ARITHMETIC. 
THEORETICAL Philoſophy, c PHILOSOPHY, | 
THEORIC Money, in ancient authors, was what was raiſed by 
way of tax on the people, to defray the expences of theatrical 
repreſentations, and other ſpectacles. SPECTACLE, 
There were particular queſtors or treaſurers of the theorrc mo- 
ney.— By a law of Eubulus, it was made a capital crime to 
pervert the theoric money to any other uſe; even to employ it 
in the occaſions of war. | 


THEORICAL Afronony, is that part of aſtronomy which 
conſiders the true ſtructure and diſpoſition of the heavens, and 


therefrom. See ASTRONOMY. 


apparent ſtructure, or their diſpoſition as viewed by the eye; 
which is called ſpherical aſtronomy. See SPHERICAL. 

The ſeveral parts of theorical aſtronomy, ſee under SYSTEM, 
Son, STAR, PLANET, EARTH, Moon, SATELLITE, 
G 

THEORY, a doctrine which terminates in the ſole ſpeculation, 


/ 


or application thereof, See SCIENCE, 


of it, both the theory and practice are required. —Machines, 
many times, promiſe well in the theory, yet fail in the practice. 
See MACHINE. 

We fay, theory of the moon, theory of the rainbow, of the 
microſcope, the camera obſcura, the motion of the heart, the 
operation of purgativ See Moon, RAINBOW, Mi- 
CROSCOPE, CAMERA, HEART, PURGATIVE, Sc. 
THEORIES of the Planets, &c. are ſyſtems or hypotheſes, ac- 
cording to which the aſtronomers explain the reaſons of the 
phænomeha or appearances thereof. See HY POTHESIs, Sy- 
STEM, PLANET; &c. h 

THEOTOCUS, Deipara. See MoTHER of God. 
THERAPEUTZ#X, ®EPANEYTAI, a Greek term, ſignify- 
ing ſervants, more eſpecially thoſe employed in the ſervice of 
God, The Greeks gave the appellation therapeute to ſuch as 
applied themſelves to a contemplative life, whether it were from 
the great concern they had for their ſouls, or from the particu- 
lar mode and manner of their religion; the word 3:pamvenr, 
whence therapeute, ſignifying the care a phyſician takes of his 
patient, and the ſervice any one renders another. | 


there were a people ſpread throughout moſt of the known 
world, but particularly throughout Egypt, and about Alexan- 
dria, who renounced their friends, their goods, Sc. and who, 
after diſcharging themſelves of all temporal concerns, retired 
into ſolitary places, where they had each their ſeparate manſion, 
called ſemneium, or monaſtery, See MONASTERY. 

He adds, that they there reſigned themſelves wholly to the 
exerciſes of prayer and contemplation, were continually as in 
the preſence of God, prayed mornings and evenings, eat no- 
thing til] after ſun-ſet, and many of them not above once in 
three, or even fix days; nor then any thing but a piece of 
bread ſeaſoned with ſalt, or, at beſt, with hyſſop. 

They carried nothing with them into their ſemneium but the 
books of Moſes, the prophets, the pſalms, and other like wri- 
tings, wherein they 1 for myſtical and allegorical mean- 
ings, from a perſuaſion that the ſcriptures were only ſhadows 
or figures, the hidden meanings whereof were to be unfolded. 
They had alſo ſome books left them by the founders of their 
ſect, — They met together every ſeventh day in a large ſemneium 
to confer together, and partake of the myſteries. | 
There are two points relating to theſe Thats exceeding] 
controyerted among critics, vix. 1“. whether they were Jews 
or Chriitians ; and, 29. if they were the latter, whether they 
were monks or ſeculars ? | | | | 
As to the firſt, Scaliger de Emend. Temp. maintains, they 
were Eſſene Jews; but Valeſius on Euſebius rejects this opi- 
nion of Scaliger, 19. becaufe Philo never calls them Eſſenes. 
25 hecauſe there were no Eſſenes but in the Holy Land; where- 
as the T herapect@ were ſpread through Greece, and all the 
barbarous nations. 3%. Becauſe Joſephus, who gives a very 
ample account of the Effenes, does not ſay one word of the 
Therapeute, or the therapeutic life, See ESSENE. 

And yet Valeſius allows them to be Jews; and Photius is of 
his opinion: the chief reaſons Valeſius gives are what Philo 
ſavs, that they read nothing but the law, and the prophets. 


heavenly bodies; and accounts for their various phænomena 


Philo, in his firſt book of the contemplative life, relates, that | 


ſect of phyſicians contradiſtinguiſhed from | 


It is thus called in oppoſition to that part which conſiders their | 


or conſideration of its object, without any view to the practice, | 


To be learned in an art, &c. the theory ſuffices ; to be a maſter | 


| 


| 
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this quadrate with the Chriſtians, who were then in their ſirſt 
riſe? 3. that they only prayed twice a day, whereas the Chri- 
ſtians then prayed much oftener, 4*. that the Chriſtians had 
no hymns or pſalms till after the time of Antoninus. Laſtly, 
that the Chriſtians could not be ſpread over the world. 
| Nevertheleſs Euſebius, /tb, II. 25 Eccl. c. 17. St. Jerom, 
Sozomen, Nicephorus, Baronius, Petavius, M. Godeau, Mont- 
faucon, &c, maintain the Therapeute to haye been Chriſtians z 
urging, that nothing can be more conformable to the practices 
of the church than the account given of them by Philo; that 
thoſe books of their founders are the goſpels, and other wri- 
tings of the apoſtles z and that there are indications even of 
biſhops and other miniſters among them, | 

But M. Bouhier, preſident of the parliament of Dijon, refutes 
this opinion ; ſuppoſing it inconſiſtent in Philo, a Jew, to 
write a book expreſly in praiſe of Chriſtians, | 
Several authors, however, as Caſhan, F. Helyot, &c. main- 

| tain, that the Therapeutæ were not or Chriſtians, but that 

they were alſo religious: and, in effect, M. Bouhier allovzs, 
that if they were Chriſtians; they muſt be conſeſſed to have 
been monks.—As to his argument, that Philo would never 
have wrote a panegyric on the Chriſtians ; it is anſwered, that 
they were people of his own nation, Jews, as he himſelf ex- 
preſſes it; and that he only looked on them as a ſect of Jews, 
who, by their extraordinary virtue, did honour to his nation, 
But though the Chriſtianity of the Therapeute appears proba- 
ble enough; yet their monachiſm is not made out at all. See 
Monx, &c. | | 


| THERAPEUTICE,* THERAPEUTICS, that part of me- 


dicine which is employed in ſeeking out remedies againſt diſ- 
eaſes, and in preſcribing and applying them to effect a cure. 
See Mepicine, N 
* The word is Greek, f;pamunn, formed from fpzmue, to 
attend, to nurſe, cure, &c. | 
Therapeutice teaches the uſe of diet, pharmacy, chirurgery, 
and the methodus medendi, See Dit, MEDICINEs, PRE- 
* SCRIPTION, Sc. 
THERAPEUTICE is alſo uſed figuratively, in ſpeaking of the 
mind, and of diſcourſes made to correct the errors and defects 
thereof. 
Such is the Therapeutice or Therapeutics of Theodoret; being 
a treatiſe againſt the errors or unwholſome opinions of the 
Greeks, i. e. the heathens. 
THERAP HIM, a TERATHIM, a Hebrew term, which has 
given great torture to the critics. We meet with it 13, or 
14 times in ſcripture, where it is commonly interpreted idols: 


idols, but will have it denote a peculiar fort of idols or images 
for the knowledge of futurity, i. e. oracles. 

R. David de Pomis obſerves, that they were called theraphim, 
from JD), raphah, to leave, becauſe people quitted every 
thing to conſult them.—He adds, that the theraphim were in 
human ſhape; and that, when raiſed upright, they ſpoke at 
certain hours, and under certain conſtellations, by the in- 
fluence of the celeſtial bodies. This is a rabbinical fable, which 
he has learned from Abenezra. 

Others hold, that the theraphim were brazen inftruments which 
pointed out the hours and minutes of future events, as directed 
by the ſtars.— De Pomis corrects Abenezra, ſaying, that the 
theraphim being made under a certain conſtellation, the devil 
made them ſpeak under the ſame. See TALISMAN. 

R. Eliezer tells us the reaſon why the rabbins will have the 
theraphim to ſpeak, and render oracles : *tis, ſays he, becauſo 
it is written in the prophet Zachary, x. 2. he theraphim 
have ſpoken vain things, 

The ſame rabbin adds, that to make the theraphim, they killed 
a firſt-born child, clove his head, and ſeaſoned it with falt and 
oil ; that they wrote on a plate of gold the name of ſome im- 
pure ſpirit, laid it under the tongue of the dead, placed the 
head againſt the wall, lighted lamps before it, prayed to it, and 
it talked with them. | | 

Be this as it will, Vorſtius obſerves, that beſide the paſſage of 
Zachary juſt quoted, it appears likewiſe from Ezekiel xxi. 22, 
that the theraphim were conſulted as oracles. 

De Pomis endeavours to ſhew, that the theraphim, which Mi- 
chol put in David's bed, were not of this kind, - becauſe they 
were not in the figure of men; but R. Eliezer is of another 
ſentiment. 

As to the manner of making the theraphim, Vorſtius takes it 
to be a vain tradition of the rabbins, though R. Tanichuma 
and Jonathan, in his Targum, Gen. xxxi. 19. relate it after 
R. Eliezer.— The chief reaſon of his diſbelief, is, that Laban 
who had not quite loſt all notion of the true God, as appears 
from Gen. xxxi. 53. could not be guilty of ſo great a cruelty : 
but Vorſtius does not conſider that the cuſtom might not be 
leſs real, for its not having been eſtabliſhed ſo early as Laban ; 
and that the Hebrews ſometimes burnt their children to 
Moloch. 

F. Kircher directs us to ſeek the origin of the theraphim in 
Egypt; adding, that the word is Egyptian.—Spencer, in his 
diſſertation on the arm and thummim; maintains the word to 


2", that they had ſome books of their founders; and how can 


be Chaldee, and to ſignify the ſame with ſeraphim ; the Chal- 
deans being frequently known to change the W into H, that 
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is, F into t. He adds, that thoſe images were borrowed from 
the Amorites, Chaldeans, or Syrians; and that the ſerapis 
of the Egyptians is the ſame thing with the theraphim of the 
Chaldeans. See Selden de dis Syriis, ſynt. 1. c. 2. 
THERI ACA, enpIAKA, TREACLE, in medicine, a name 
given by the ancients to various compoſitions eſteemed good 
againſt poiſons ; but now chiefly reſtrained to what, by way 
of diſtinction, we call theriaca andromachi, or venice treacle. See 
ALEXIPHARMIC, ANTIDOTE, CoOUNTER-POISON, &@c. 
This is a compound of no leſs than 64 drugs, prepared, pul- 
verized and reduced, by means of honey, into a liquid elec- 
tuary, See ELECTUARY. | 
The baſis, or foundation of the compoſition, is vipers fleſh. 
M. Charas has wrote a particular hiſtory of the animals, plants 


and minerals, which enter the compoſition of this famed re- 


medy. | 

It is found ſoveraign againſt the bites of venomous beaſts, and 
in the wind-colic; and is alſo uſed in intermitting fevers, 
and in caſes requiring perſpiratives and diaphoretics ; alſo in 


continual fevers, eſpecially ſuch as are malignant, and where | 


the pulſe is low and ticking ; in the ſmall-pox and meaſles : 
and, as moſt of the ingredients thereof are very hot, in all 
diſeaſes, where the natural heat is weak and languid. 

Andromachus, Nero's phyſician, paſſes for the inventor of the 


theriaca ; at leaſt, it was he gave the firft deſcription thereof 


in elegiac verſes : his ſon did the ſame in proſe, and Demo- 
crates in iambics. 


Anciently, the treacle made at Venice had all the vogue: and 


many ſtill retain the ancient prejudice : but it is now pre- 
pared at Montpellier, at Paris, and even at London, with 
as much advantage as at Venice, 
There is another vulgar kind of theriaca, called diateſſaron, be- 
cauſe only conſiſting of four ingredients. See DIATESSARON. 

Treacle water, and treacle vinegar are found good preſervatives 
againft putrid air, whether by being only ſmelt at, or by rub- 
bing the wriſts, temples and noſe therewith, 

THERMA,* orpMai, in architecture, ancient buildings, 
furniſhed with baths, eſpecially of the hot kind. See BaTH, 

The word is formed irom the Greek, F:61/05, Hot. 

Among the nobleſt monuments of ancient Rome, are reckon- 
ed the her mæ, or baths of Diocleſian. | 
Therme, or hot ſprings, it is commonly argued, owe their 
heat to a colluctation, or efferveſcence of the minerals in them. 
Though Dr. Woodward aſcribes it to the ſubterraneous heat, 
or fire, which communicates with them by ſome ſpiracle or 
canal, whereby a greater quantity of heat is deri ved thither 


than to ordinary ſprings, See MINERAL, WATER, SPRING, | 


Hear, Ge. | | 
THERMOMETER, THERMOMETRUM, an inſtrument 

ſhewing, or rather meaſuring, the increaſe and decreaſe of the 

heat and cold of the air. See HEAT, AIR, &c. 

Thermometer and thermoſcope are ordinarily accounted the ſame 
thing: Wolfius, however, makes a difference; but ſhews 

withal that what we call thermometers are, in reality, no more 

than thermoſcopes, See THERMOSCOPE, 

There are various kinds of thermometers, the conſtructions, 

defects, theory, &c. whereof are as follow : 

Conflruttion of a IT HERMOMET ogg ws" on the rarefaction 
of the air, —In a tube B C, (Tab. Pneumatics, fig. 3. u. 2.) to 
which is faſtened a glaſs ball A B, is put a quantity of com- 
mon water mixed with aqua regia, to prevent its freezing; 
and the mixture tinged with a ſolution of vitriol to give it a 
greenneſs. In filling the tube, care is taken that there be fo 
much air left in the ball and the tube, as, that when at its 
greateſt condenſation in the middle of winter, it may juſt fill 
the ball; and yet in its greateſt rarefaction in ſummer, may 
not drive all the liquor out of the tube, To the other ex- 
treme of the tube is faſtened another glaſs ball C D, open to 
the air at D: on each ſide the tube is applied the ſcale E F, 
divided into any number of equal parts. | 
Now, as the ambient air becomes warmer, the air in the ball 
and the top of the tube expanding, will drive the liquor into 
the lower ball; and conſequently its furface will deſcend : on 
the contrary, as the ambient air grows colder, that in the ball 
becoming condenſed, the liquor will aſcend. See RaREe- 
FACTION, and CONDENSATION. 

Conftruftion of the mercurial THERMOMETER.—In the ſame 
manner, and with the ſame caution as before, put a little 

quantity of mercury, not exceeding the bigneſs of a-pea, into 
a tube BC (fg. 4. u. 2.) thus bent in wreaths, that, taking 
up the leſs height, it may be the more manageable, and leſs 
liable to harm ; divide this tube into any number of equal 
parts to ſerve for a ſcale. | 
Here the approaches of the mercury towards the ball A will 
ſhew the increaſes of the degree of heat. —T he reaſon is the 
ſame as in the former. 
The defect of both theſe inſtruments conſiſts in this, that they 
are liable to be acted on by a double cauſe : for, not only a 

decreaſe of heat, but alſo an increaſe of weight of the atmo- 

| ſphere, will make the liquor riſe in the one, and the mercury 
in the other; and, on the contrary, either an increaſe of heat, 
or decreaſe of weight of the atmoſphere, will make it deſcend, 
See BAROMETER, 


former thermometer. 


and in proportion as this ſpirit 1s more or leſs rectified, it wil 


Conſiruction of the Florentine or common T 
The academiſts del Cimento, conſidering 2 inco 


the thermometers juſt deſcribed, attempted another, dete ow 
meaſure heat and cold by the rarefaction and aN at ſhoul 


ſpirit of wine; though thoſe be vaſtly leſs than e of 
| alt, and 


conſequently the alterations in the degre N 
much leſs ſenſible. peat 1 heat like to be 
The ſtructure of their thermometer is this : on ſome little n 
of turmeric is poured a quantity of rectified ſpirit of bis 
which hereby receives a red tincture; this done th Ae, 
wine is filtrated again and again through a brown e ſpirit of 
the coarſer particles of the root may be ſeparated Oy that 
With the ſpirit thus tinged and prepared, they fl a ww 
AB (pg.s. u. 2.) and a tube BC; and that all the Fi ball 
not deſcend in winter into the ball, it is convenient 8 : 
ball into a Jump of ſnow, mixed with ſalt: or, if the ag 
ment be to be made in ſummer, into ſpring-water impr __ 
with falt-petre, that the condenſed ſpirit may ſuen j* 
: will retire in the extremeſt cold. OW tar 

f 1t riſe to too great a height from the ball, part of it; 
taken out; and that the tube may not an mu : mY 
needs, ® is convenient to immerge the ball, filled wes rey 
rit, in boiling water, and to mark the furtheſt poi 17 
the ſpirit then riſes. 5 | en 
At this point the tube is to be hermetically ſealed þ 

* t 

of a lamp; and at the ſides is to be added a N bas 4 


Now, ſpirit of wine rarifying and condenſing ve 
bly; as the heat of the . air enen the Fs 
dilate, and conſequently will aſcend in the tube; and a8 80 
heat decreaſes, the ſpirit will deſcend: and the degree or qua 
tity of aſcent and deſcent will be ſeen in the ſcale. 2 8 
ratio of yeſterday's heat to to- day's is not hereby diſcovered g 
ran inſtrument is not ſtrictly a thermometer, no more than the 
ormer, Lt 
It is to be here obſerved, 1“, that as the natural gravity of 
the liquor makes it tend downwards, fo it reſiſts its aſcent out 
of the ball into the tube; and that the more, as it riſes higher ; 
for which reaſon, it were beſt to have the tube B C horizontal, 
2*, Since there muſt of neceſſity be ſome air left in the void 
part of the tube over the liquor, that air, by its elaſticity, will 
tend downwards, and of conſequence will reſiſt the riſe of the 
liquor, and be compreſſed by it as it does riſe ; its claſticity 
therefore is thus increaſed. 
35. Since it is found from experience, that a leſs degree of heat 
is communicated more eaſily to the ſpirit of wine in the ball 
than a greater, the rarefactions of the ſpirit of wine are not 
proportionable to their producing cauſes ; eſpecially ſince 2 
greater degree of heat finds more liquor in the tube than a leſs 
does, to which, notwithſtanding, the heat may be morecally 
communicated than to that ſtagnating in the ball, 
On theſe accounts, the Florentine thermometer, though that 
commonly in uſe, is far from being an accurate mcalure of 
heat, &c, to which may be added what Dr. Halley obſerves 
in the philoſophical tranſactions, that he has learned ſrom tloſe 
who have kept ſpirit of wine long, that it loſes part of its 
_ expanſive force in courſe of time. | 
Another great defect of theſe, and other thermometers, is, that 
their degrees are not comparable with each other, They mark, 
indeed, the different degrees of heat and cold, but each marks 
only for itſelf, and after its own manner ; for that they do not 
proceed from any point of heat, or cold, that is common to 
them all. It is with them as with two clocks, which for want 
of having been firſt ſet to the ſame hour by the ſun, will, in. 
deed, mark that one, two, or more hours are paſſed, but not 
what hour it is by the day.— Nor can we be aſſured, that when 
the liquor is riſen a degree in two different thermometers, they 
have both ſuffered the ſame impreſſion of an equal additional 
heat : ſince the ſpirit of wine may not be the fame 1n both, 


riſe more or leſs high by the ſame heat, | 
Nor is this all: for in graduating thermometers they take equa 
lengths of the tube for equal aſcents of the ſpirit; rr 
ſuppoſing the diameters of the tube equal throughout, 3 
very rarely happens, there are ſo many irregularities 1 ol 
ſide, that a certain length of tube ſometimes requires 40 " 
the quantity of liquor to fill it, that the ſame length _ 
ther tube of the ſame diameter requires. All which ariſes r 
the unequal thickneſſes of the parietes of tubes in _ 
places; and from accidental prominences and cavit!cs, wich 
found in the inner ſurfaces of tubes; and eſpecially from tlie 
being almoſt always bigger at one end than the other. I 
Hence it is, that the compariſon of thermometers beco : * 
precarious and defective. Vet the moſt curious and 12 5 
uſe of thermometers is, what ought to ariſe from god N 
ſon. It is by this we ſhould know the heat or col pow i 
ther ſeaſon, of another year, another climate, 1 ti 
the greateſt degree of heat or cold that men an otnc 

mals can ſubſiſt in. this put 
M. de Reaumur has contrived a new thermometer for en 
poſe; wherein the inconveniences above recited r Hern. an, 
See its deſcription at large in Mem. de Þ Acad. K. wy 1 
1730, p. 645. Hit. p. 15. item, an. 1731. P. 354, % 
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Various methods have been propoſed by various authors, for 
er 4 a fixed point, or degree of heat and cold, from which 
to account the other degrees, and adjuſt the ſcale ; that ſo ob- 
ſervations made at the ſame or different times, in different 
places, may be compared together. 
Some note the place the liquor is at in winter, 'when water be- 
ins to freezez and again, that in ſummer, when butter 
laced near the ball of the thermometer, melts : the interme- 
diate ſpace they divide into two equal parts, the middle point 
whereof anſwers, in their graduation, to temperate heat; and 
each moiety they ſub-divide into ten degrees, adding four other 
equal degrees on each of the two extremes. But this method 
ſuppoſes the ſame degree of heat and cold to anſwer to the 
freezing of all water, and the melting of all butter; as alſo, 
that all thermometers receive the ſame impreſſions from the ſame 
degree of heat; all which are contrary to experience, : 
Others adviſe the ball of the thermometer to be put in a quantity 
of ſnow and falt, and the point the liquor is at to be noted. 
Thence the thermometer is to be removed into a deep cave or 
cellar, where no external air reaches; ſo that the liquor re- 
ckiving the action of a temperate air, may ſhew the degree of 
te te heat. Laſtly, they divide the intermediate ſpace 
into 15, or more equal parts, which they continue beyond 
each extreme : but this method is liable to the ſame inconve- 
niences as the former, 
Dr. Halley aſſumes that for a fixed degree of heat wherein 
ſpirit of wine begins to boil ; but there is reaſon to ſuſpect this 
too of being precarious: though after him, M. Amontons re- 
tains the degree of heat anſwering to boiling water, for the gra- 
duating his mercurial thermometer. But as the different ſpecific 
ravities of water, argue a difference of maſs and texture, it is 
Fighly probable that heat of all boiling waters is not the ſame ; 
ſo that the point is yet undetermined, 
THERMOSCOPE, * an inſtrument ſhewing the changes 
happening in the air with reſpect to heat and cold. See AIR, 
WEATHER, Cc. | 
*The word thermoſcope is generally uſed indifferently with that of 
thermometer. There is ſome difference, however, in the literal 
import of the two; the firſt fignifying an inſtrument that ſhews, 
or exhibits the changes of heat, &c. to the eye, formed from 
See lun, heat, and gx9mw, video, I ſee; and the latter an in- 
ſtrument that meaſures thoſe changes, from degun⸗ Beat, and 
ptlectr, to meaſure: on which foundation the thermometer ſhould 
be 4 more accurate thermoſcope, c. This difference the excel- 
lent Wolfius taking hold of, deſcribes all the thermometers in 
uſe as thermoſcopes 3 N none of them properly mea- 
ſure the changes of heat, Wc. none of them do more than in- 


day ſhew a difference of heat, yet ſince they do not diſeover the 
ratio of yeſterday's heat to to-day's, they are not ſtrictly ther- 
mometers. See THERMOMETER. 185 


In the Acta erudit. Lipſ. we have a method of graduating the 
common thermometers ſo, as that the unequal diviſions thereof 
ſhall correſpond to equal degrees of heat, whereby the ratio of 
to- day's heat to yeſterday's will be meaſured, and conſequently 
the thermoſcope be improved into a thermometer. 

The method is that of Car. Renaldinus, and is deſcribed by 
the Leipſic editors thus: take a ſlender tube about four palms 
long, with a ball faſtened to the ſame; pour into it ſpirit 
of wine, enough juſt to fill the ball when ſurrounded with ice, 
and not a drop over, In this ſtate, ſeal the orifice of the tube 
hermetically, and provide fix veſſels, each capable of contain- 
ing a pound of water, and ſomewhat more; and into the firſt 
pour 11 ounces of cold water, into the ſecond 10 ounces, 


In the firſt veſiel, and pour into it one ounce of hot water ; 
obſerving how high the ſpirit riſes in the tube, and noting the 
point with unity: then remove the barometer into the ſecond 
veſſel, into which is to be poured two ounces of hot water, and 
Note the place the ſpirit riſes to; with 2. By thus proceeding till 
the whole pound of water is ſpent, the inſtrument will be 


grees of heat; ſo that at 2, the heat is double to that at 1, at 
1 Sc. 5 

ut the method, though plauſible, Wolfius ſhews is deceitful, 
and is built on falſe ſuppoſitions : for it takes for granted, that 


II of cold water; two degrees, by adding two ounces to 
10, &c, It ſuppoſes that a fingle degree of heat acts on the 
ſpirit of wine in the ball with a ſingle force, a double with a 
double force, &c. Laſtly, it ſuppoſes that if the effect be pro- 
duced in the thermometer by the heat of the ambient air, 
which is here produced by the hot water, the air has the ſame 
degree of heat with the water. | 


allowing the heat of the hot water, equally diſtributed 
through the cold, one degree of heat will then be diſtributed 
through II parts, two through 10, three through q, &c. 
Taking therefore equal bulks of the water, e. gr. a twelfth 
part of each, the heat will not be double in one, triple in an- 
other, quadruple in another, &ec. | 

he firſt ſuppoſition therefore is erroneous, and fo is the ſe- 


found divided into 12 parts, denoting ſo many terms or de- 


we have one degree of heat, by adding one ounce of hot to | 


} 


dicate the ſame. Though their different heights yeſterday and to- | 


into the third 9, &c. - This done, immerge the thermometer | 


But none of theſe ſuppoſitions is true : for, as to lhe firſt, | 


Song: : ior neither is the heat of the hot water equably diffuſed 


THI 


throughout the cold nor does the heat of the hot water act 
uniformly on the ſpirit of wine, i. e. not with the ſame force 


during all the time of its action. „ 
For the third ſuppoſition, the heat of the ambient air acts not 
only on the ſpirit of wine in the ball, but alſo on that in the 
tube; and therefore this as well as that will be changed. 
THESE A, or TESA, TEIA, in antiquity, feaſts cele- 
brated by the Athenians, in honour of Theſeus. See FEAST. 
In ſpite of the important ſervices that hero had done his 
country, in delivering it from a ſhameful tribute of ſo many 
youths of either ſex ſent yearly to be deyoured by the Mino- 
taur in Crete (as the fable has it) or ſent as flaves to Minos 
king of Crete, as the hiſtories have it ; from which he frecd 
them, by overcoming Taurus, Minos's general: he was ba- 
niſhed for ſome time, and retired to Scyro, under the protec- 
tion of Lycomedes, king of that iſland, who ſlew him out of 
jealouſy. POE 
The gods revenged this treatment Theſeus received from the 
Athenians, by afflicting them with a famine, which the oracle 
aſſured them ſhould not ceaſe till they had avenged his dcath.— 
Upon this they flew Lycomedes, brought Theſeus's bones to 
Athens, placed them in a temple erected to him, and ap- 
pointed fheſea to be held every eighth day of each month, 
wherein largeſſes were diſtributed to the people, and the day 
_ ſpent by the rich in feaſting and rejoicing. 
THESIN,—Per Arſin & THESIN, See Per ARsIN, _ 
THESIS,* in the ſchools, a general propoſition which a perſon 
advances, and offers to maintain; See PROPOSITION. —dce 
alſo EcTHES1Is, METATHEsIs, PARATHEsSIS, PAREN= 
THESIS, SYNTHESIS, &c, | 
* The word is pure Greek, Sters, fo/ition ; formed from T7011, 
Fons, I put, or lay down, 5 
In the colleges it is frequent to have placards, containing a 
number of theſe theſes.— There are theſes in theology, in me- 
dicine, in philoſophy, in law, &c.—The maintaining a thefts, 


is a great part of the exerciſe a ſtudent is to undergo for a de- 


gree. See DEGREE, EIT, 
THEs1s, in logic, &c,—Every propoſition may be divided into 
theſis, and hypotheſis , theſis contains the thing affirmed or de- 
nied, and hypotheſis the conditions of the athrmation or ne- 
tion, See HYPOTHESIS, | 1 8 
hus, in Euclid, If a triangle and parallelogram have equal 
baſes and altitudes, (is the hypotheſis) the firſt is half of the 
ſecond, the theſis. . 8 | 
Arſis and TH ESIS. See the article ARs1s, 5 
TH EUR GY, eEOTPrIA, a name which the ancients gave 
to that ſacred part of magic, which we ſometimes call white 
magic, or the white art, See Magic. 
*The word is formed from the Greek, G O, God, and £000, 
work, g. d. the art of doing divine things, or things which God 
one can do, or the power of working extraordinary and ſu- 
pernatural things by invoking the names of God, ſaints, an- 
gels, &c. | 
Accordingly, thoſe who have wrote of magic in the general, 
divide it into three parts ; the firſt whereof is called theurgy, as 
operating by divine or celeſtial means; the ſecond, natural 
magic, performed by the powers of nature; and the third, ne- 
cromancy, which proceeds by invoking demons, See NECRo- 
MANCY, Oc. _ 
THICK HInte/tines. See the article InTEsTINEs. t 
THIGH, a part of the body of men, quadrupeds, and birds; 
between the leg and the trunk. See Lees, &c. 
The ſeveral parts of the thigh have different names: the fore 
and upper part is joined to the groin, or inguen; the fide makes 
the hanch, or hip, cexa, coxe ndix; the upper hind-part the 


buttock, clunis; the lower and hind-part the ham, poples, of 


oft and plico, becauſe it bends backwards; and the fore-part 
the knee, genu, of the Greek 7, which ſignifies the ſame. 
The bone of the thigh is the largeſt and ſtrongeſt in the whole 
human body, as being to bear the whole burthen thereof: 
whence its name femur, of fero, I bear. See FEMUR, 
THINKING; Cogtitation, a general name for any act, or 
operation of the mind. See MIND, and THoUGEHT. | 
Chauvin, with the Carteſians, will have thinking to conſiſt in 
a certain native, inherent motion; or agitation of the human 
mind, whereof itſelf is conſcious. Native and mherent, fitice 
he conceives it ho other than the very eſſence of the mind it- 
ſelf, or, at leaſt, its principal and fundamental property ;—an 
agitation, ſince there is a new modification or change made in 
the mind, which we ſcarce know how to conceive without mo- 
tion; add, that the origin and etymology of the word cogita- 


tion, according to Varro and Feſtus, implies as much; cogito 


being uſed for coag:ito. See THouGHT. 
When the mind turns its view inwards, upon itſelf, the firſt 
idea that offers, ſays Mr. Lock, is thinking ; wherein it ab- 
ſerves a great variety of modifications, and thereof frames to 
itſelf diſtin ideas: thus the perfection annexed to any im- 
preſſion on the body made by an external object, is called ſen- 
Jen See SENSATION, 

hen an idea recurs without the preſence of the object, it is 
called remembrance. SeeMEMoORY. 
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When ſought after by the mind, and brought again in view, 
it is called recollection. See RECOLLECTION. 
When held there long under attentive conſideration, it is con- 
templation, See CONTEMPLATION, | 
When ideas float in the mind without regard or reflection, it 
is called a revery : when they are taken expreſs notice of, and, 
as it were, regiſtered in the memory, it is attention and when 
the mind fixes its view on any one idea, and conſiders it on 
all ſides, it is ffudy and attention. Sce ATTENTION, Cc. 
'Theſe are the moſt obvious modes of thinking ; but there are 
ſeveral others which we know of ; and, doubtleſs, the mind is 
capable of infinite others, whereof we have no notion at all, 
See Mops. 
The ſchool philoſophers uſually divide fhinting, with regard to 
the objects it is employed about, into underſtanding, intellectio; 
and willing, volitio. See UNDERSTANDING, and WiLL.— 
And hence, thoſe are ſaid to be the two powers or faculties of 
the human mind. See PowER, and FACULTY. 
Intellectual thinking is farther ſubdivided into divers kinds : the 
firſt, when the mind merely apprehends or takes notice of a 
thing, called perception: the ſecond, when it affirms or denies 
a thing, called judgment: the third, when it gathers or infers 
a thing from others given, called reaſoning : the fourth, when 
the mind difpoſes its own thoughts or ideas in order, called 
method. See PERCEPTION, JUDGMENT, REASONING, and 
METHOD, 


Volitive thinking, or volition, admits of infinite different mo- | 


difications, or new determinations. See WILL, | 
Some authors extend the idea of thinking further; and conſi- 


der it in God, angels, brutes, &c. whence a new diviſion of beſt founded, 


thinking into divine, angelical, human, and animal or ſenſitive, 
But the two firſt we know little or nothing of. See Gop, 
and ANGEL.-—The third is that we have already been treating 
of.—As to the laſt, vis. animal or ſenſitive thought, it is de- 
fined to be an action of the ſoul attending to an external ob- 
ject, effected by means of the animal ſpirits duly agitated in 
the brain, to excite an idea, See SPIRITS, KNOWLEDGE, 
TrovcurT} &c, | 

The Cartefians maintain, that thinking is eſſential to the hu- 


man ſoul; and, confequently, that there is no time when the | 


ſoul does not think: but this doctrine is overturned by Mr. 
Lock, who ſhews, that in ſleep without dreaming, there is 
an entire ceſſation of all the modes of thinking, See IDEA. 
I think, cogito, according to des Cartes, is the firſt, and moſt cer- 
tain of all truths ; from which alone we draw this conſequence, 
therefore I am, or exiſt, ſum, One might allo ſay, copito, ergo 
Deus eft ; I think, therefore there is a God, See EXISTENCE, 
CarTESIAN, &c,—Logic is defined the art of thinking juſtly. } 
See LoGIC, 

THIRD, Tertius. See NUMBER, and NUMERATION, 

THIRD, in muſic, a concord reſulting from a mixture of two 
ſounds containing an interval of two degrees. See CONCORD, 
It is called third, as containing three terms, or ſounds between 
the extremes. See INTERVAL, | | 
The third, in Italian, terza, in French tierce, in Latin tertia, 
has no general name in the Greek : it is the firſt of the im- 
perfect concords; i. e. of ſuch as admit of majority and mi- 
nority, without ceaſing to be concords. And hence it is, that 
it is diſtinguiſhed into two kinds. ä 
The firſt, which the Italians call ditono (from the greek ditonos) 
or terza maggiore, and we greater third, is compoſed diatoni- 
cally of three terms, or ſounds, containing two degrees, or 
intervals; one whereof, in the ancient ſyſtem, is a greater 


tone, and the other a leſſer tone: but in the modern temperate | | 


ſyſtem they are both equal, as wt, re, mi; or ut, mi, See 
DEGREE, Toner, SEMITONE, Cc. | 
Chromatically it is compoſed of four ſemitones; two whereof 
are greater, and the third leſs: it takes its form from the ratio 
ſeſqui-quarta 4 : 5. 
The ſecond third, which the Italians call fribemituono, or 
| ſemi-ditond, or terza minore, and we leſſer third, is compoſed, 
like the former, of three ſounds or terms, and two degrees 
or-intervals : but theſe degrees, diatonically, are only a greater 
tone, and a ſemitone. | | ; 
Chromatically it is compoſed of three tones, two greater, and 
one leſs; as re, mr, ſu; or re, fa. ks | 
It takes its form from the ratio ſeſqui-quinta 5 : 6, 
Both theſe thirds are of admirable uſe in melody ; and make, 
4s it were, the foundation and life of harmony. See CoN- 
corD, MELODYV and Harmony. + 
They are uſed agreeably both aſcending and deſcending; and 
that either running over all the degrees, as ut, re, mi; or re, 
mi, fa ; or ſkipping the middle degree, as ut, mi; or re, fa. 


But it is to be obſerved, the greater third has ſomewhat gay | THIRD Nate, 
and ſprightly in riſing, and ſomewhat heavy and melancholic | THIRD Subſidy-duty. 


in falling : the Ir third, on the contrary, has ſomewhat ſoft 


RE | ng 
and tender in riſing, and ſomewhat briſk in falling.—For the | THIRDIN GS, the third part of the corn 4 25 Pr abe 


uſe of the greater or leſſer third in the ſeries of the ſcale ; ſee 


SCALE. 5 
There are two other kinds of thirds that are diſſonant and vi- 


cious; the firſt only compoſed of two greater ſemitones, and, | THIRST, a painful ſenſation, occaſioned by a 
by conſequence, of a ſemitone leſs than the er third: this 


The ſecond, on the contrary, has a ſemitone ; 
greater third ; and this they call the — = 1 than the 
The defective third is very frequent in Italian ſon 5 FR 
thoſe compoſed for inſtruments ; but is not to be ch 
neceſſity, and a deal of diſcretion, Th „Without 
ſolately forbidden. e redundant third is ab 
TIR Borough, in our ancient law- books, 
. Cox s TABLE. 1 
HIRD Earing, in huſbandry, the tilli: OE 
ground a third time. 55 8 ploughing of the 
TrirD Effare. See ESTATE, Commons, &. 
TrirD Night-awn-hbynd by the laws of Edward the C 
a gueſt who had lain three nights in an inn, was re N 
-meſtic, and his hoſt was anſwerable for what offene h wins 
commit. See HOGENHINE, | © uud 
two nights gu 


denotes a conftalje 


F — _ _ he was accounted nneuth, for 
and the third, awn-hynd.—Prima note income. F, * 
pes, tertia domeſticus Wade e One * 
THIRD Order, a fort of religious order, that obſerves tue t. 

rule, and the ſame manner of life, in proportion 1 
other two orders inſtituted before. See ORDER. — ws 
The third orders are not originally religious orders b 
ciations of ſecular, and even married perſons, who 3 
as far as their condition will allow them, to the deſign © 
tion, and rules of a religious order which aſſociates and er 
reaps irects 
The Premonſtrantes, Carmelites, Auguſtines, and F rancif 
diſpute among themſelves the honour of having firſt introduce? 
third orders but the pretenſions of theſe laſt appear to ** 


The firſt contend, that the THirD order of Premonſtrantes 
began in the life-time of their founder St. Norbert, who died 
in 1134. See PREMONSTRANTES, ; 
F. Diego de Coria Maldonado, a Spaniſh Carmelite, who hag 
a particular treatiſe on the third order of Carmelites derives 
them immediately, as well as the Carmelites themſclyez from 
the prophet Elijah ; and among the great men who have made 
profeſſion of that third order, reckons the prophet Obadiah 
who lived 800 years before Chriſt ; and among the women, 
our Saviour's great grandmother, under the borrowed name of 
St, Emerentiena, his Obadiah, he ſays, was controller 
general of the houſe of king Ahab, mentioned in the firſt hook 
of Kings, chap. xviii. and diſciple of the prophet Elijah, After 
ſerving that prince, and his ſucceſſors, he retired to ſerve God, 
and entered the prophetic order of Elijah, but without quit. 
ting his houſe, his wife, or children. 
The author adds, that he was not properly of the third order, 
but of the ſecond, which conſiſted of married people, and 
was called the order of eunuchs, under the direction of Elijah, 
Such, according to him, is the foundation of the third order 
of Carmelites. See CARMELITE, 
F. Helyot ſhews, that this third order was not begun till the 
year 1476, when Sixtus IV. gave permiſſion to the prior and 
provincials of the Carmelites, to give the regular habit and 
rule of their order, to people of both ſexes, married or un- 
married, living at liberty in the world. De Cori reckons 
St. Louis, king of France, in the third order of the Carmelites, 
The THIRD order of Auguſtins, if we credit F. Bruno, was 
inſtituted by St. Auguſtin himſelf: but the arguments he pro- 
duces are fo frivolous, that Y. Helyot obſerves, they are not 
worth the refuting. x 
The THIR D order of Franciſcans was inſtituted by St. Francis 
in 1221, in favour of people of both ſexes, who being ſmitten 
with the preachings of that ſaint, demanded of him an ealy 
manner of living a Chriſtian life: upon which he gave them 
a rule, the conſtitutions whereof are not now extant as wrote 
by himſelf, but only as reduced and confirmed by pope Nicho- 
las IV. 68 years afterwards. | 3 
The firſt order of this ſaint are the monks called minor friars 
comprehending the cordeliers, capuchins, and recollects ; the 
ſecond comprehends the nuns of St. Clare ; and the third ſeve- 
ral perſons of both ſexes, who live at liberty, and thele ae 
what we call the third order. See FRANCISCAN, © 5 
Of this order, which was only eſtabliſhed for ſecular per on ſe- 
veral of both ſexes, to attain the greater perfection, have lince 
commenced religious, and formed various congregations, un er 
various names, as religious penitents of the third order, G. 
| , gious penitents of the 1 
Tkixp Point, or T18RCE-point, in architecture, the point 
| ſection in the vertex of an equilateral triangle. _, 
Arches or vaults of the third point, called by the agar 
terzo acuto, are thoſe conſiſting of two arches of a circle, me 
ing in an angle a- top. See ARCH, : 
THrisD Point, in perſpective, 3 


See the articles q Dv. 


Tithe of the THIRD year, I THE. 


on the ground at the tenant's death, due to t 


riot, within the manour of Turfat, in Herefordihire. 


HER1OT. oreternatun! 


icati ducing 
vellication of the nerves of the throat or fauces, and produchs 


a deſire of drinking. See DRINK. Rohaul 


they call the d:fsfive third, 


TH N 


ſtomach up into the throat, to moiſten it; being too much 
warmed and agitated, either from a want of ſome other liquor 
to temper and dilute it, or from any other cauſe, becoming 
converted into too thin, ſubtle, and penetrating a vapour, 15 


contrary, it dries and heats it; and hence that motion in the 
nerves, the ſenſation whereof we call thriſt. See HUNGER. 
Thirſt ſometimes alſo ariſes from a mere dryneſs of the part; 
and ſometimes from ſharp ſalts, more immediately vellicating 
the fibres of the throat. ; 5 

There are various kinds of liquors which quench thirf ; ſome 
by tempering the ſtomach liquor; others by diluting, and even 
diſſolving the ſalt; and others by moiſtening and ſuppling the 
fibres, —Acids are peculiarly fitted for that end. See Acip. 
Thirſt is ſometimes eluded by rolling a leaden bullet or a pebble 
in the mouth, which occaſions an extraordinary iſſue of ſaliva 
to moiſten the throat, &c, See SALIVA, | 

Mr. Boyle mentions a man who could eaſily abſtain from 
drinking for nine days, and yet his diet nothing more liquid 
than uſual ; the ſecretions of urine, ſweat, &c. being performed 
all the while regularly, and in the ſame quantity as uſual. 

In dropfical caſes, where there is not a right ſecretion of the 
urine by the renal glands, and the veſſels and parts of the body 
are loaded with too great a quantity of ſerous humours, a great 
moderation in drinking might be attended with good ſucceſs, 
provided ſome liquor could be found out to allay that uneaſy 
ſenſation : probably this would . be beſt performed by mucilages 


now and then uſed, might be of as much real ſervice in quench- 


See DROPSY.. | 
flowers conſiſt of ſeveral little, narrow, longiſh leaves, ranged 


ſquammoſe and prickly.— The moſt known of theſe plants are 
the bleſſed THISTLE. See CARDUUs Benedictus. 


jaundice, and pains of the kidneys. 
Fuller's THISTLE, or Teazel; ſee under the article TEAZ EI. 


in Scotland; inſtituted, as ſome ſay, by Hungus, or | 
king of the Picts, after a victory obtained over Athelſtan. See 
KNIGHT. | f ä 

The legend is, that a croſs of St. Andrew (the patron of that 


dard in honour of his protector, and inſtituted an order of 
knights, whoſe collar is of gold interwoven with th:/le flowers, 
and ſprigs of rue. | 
From the collar hangs a medal, on which is the image of St. 
Andrew with his croſs on his breaſt ; with this motto, Nemo 
me impune laceſſet, No body ſhall provoke me unpuniſhed. 
Others give a different account of its origin, and aſſure us, 
it was inſtituted after the concluſion of a peace between 
Charles VII. of France, and the king of Scotland, 

The abbot Juſtiniani goes up higher, and will have it to have 
been inſtituted by Achaius I. king of Scotland, in 809; who, 
after an alliance made with Charlemaign, took for his device 
the thiſtle, with the words nemo me impune laceſſet, which, in 
effe&, is that of the order : he adds, that king James IV. re- 
newed the order, and took St. Andrew for its protector. 
The order only conſiſts of twelve knights, beſides the king, 
who is the chief, or ſoveraign. Their ordinary badge is a 
green ribbon, to which hangs a thi/tle of gold, crowned within 
a circle of gold, in which is the foreſaid motto, 

Our Lady of the THISTLE, was alſo a military order inſtituted 
in 1370, by Louis II. duke of Bourbon. —It conſiſted of 26 
knights, whereof that prince and his ſucceſſors were the chiefs: 
their badge was a ſky- blue girdle ; and, on ſolemn occaſions, 
a mantle of the ſame colour, with a gold collar, interwoven 
with flower-de-luces, among which was the word eſperance, 
hape, in capitals, | | 1 5 5 
THISTLE-zate, a cuſtom in the honour of Halton, in the 


he ſhall pay a half-penny a beaſt to the lord of the fee. 


native, or cottager killed a ſwine above a year old, he paid the 
lord one penny; which was alſo called thi/tle-take, | 
THLIPSIS, @a1#1x, is uſed by anatomiſts, for the com- 
breſfion ot any veſſel, or aperture, whereby its cavity is leſſened, 
IENETOPSYCHITES,*® a ſect in the ancient church, 
who believed the ſoul of man perfectly like that of brutes; 
and taught that it died with the body. See SOUL. FEE 
* The werd is compoſed of the Greek, n, mortal, and 
: uv. foul. | 
We mect with no account of theſe heretics any where, but in 
J. Domaſcenus, h@re/. go, unleſs they be the ſame with thoſe 


ing thir/?, as draughts of liquors which increaſe the ſymptoms. | 


cloſe together into a ſort of head, and whoſe leaves are uſually | 


Mil THisTLE, or our Lady's THISTLE, Carduus Mariæ, the | 
decoction whereof is by ſome recommended againſt the dropſy, | 


Order of the THISTLE, or of St. Andrew, is a — order | 
| ungo, 


kingdom) appearing to him at the time of the engagement, he 
bleſſed the happy augury, took the figure thereof into his ſtan- 


county of Cheſter, whereby, if in driving beaſts over the com- 
mon, the driver permits them to graze, or take but a thiſtle, 


hault accounts for thinſt thus: the ſtomach liquor, which | 
e reſolves into a thick vapour, and aſcends from the 


ſo far from moiſtening and cooling the throat, that, on the 


acidulated with ſpirit of vitriol or ſulphur, or gellies with juice 
of lemon, Cc. and that a ſmall quantity of ſuch a compoſition | 


ö 
þ 
d 


At Fiſkerton, in Nottinghamſhire, by ancient cuſtom, if a 


* 
q 


THISTLE, Carduus, a name common to divers plants, whoſe | 


Euſebius ſpeaks of, Hift. Eccliſ. lib. g. c. 38. who relates, that 
in Origen's time there were heretics in Arabia, who taught 
that the ſoul of man dicd with the body ; but that it ſhould 


riſe again with it at the end of the world, He adds, that 
Origen refuted them in a numerous council, and reclaimed 


them from their errors.—St. Auguſtin and Iſidore call them 


Arabian heretics, | 
Marſhal, in his tables, has disfigured the word, for want of 
underſtanding it; he writes it thenopfychites, inſtead of thnetop- 
ſychites : he likewiſe places them in the VIth century; on what 
rounds we cannot imagine. 1 
T HOM ANs, THoMEANs, ThomiITEs, or Chri/7ians 
of St. THOMAs, a people of the Eaſt-Indians, who, according 
to tradition, received the goſpel from the apoſtle St. Thomas. 
See CHRISTIAN, | = 5 
Upon the arrival of the Portugueſe at Calecut, in their firſt 
voyage to the Indies, they met with ancient Chriſtians, who 
pretended to be deſcended from thoſe converted by St. Thomas. 
The Thomæans being informed of a new people arrived among 
them, who bore a particular veneration for the croſs, ſent em- 
baſſadors to them to make an alliance with them, and to ſoli- 
cit their aſſiſtance againſt the Gentile princes, by whom they 
were greatly oppreſſed. 1 | 
It is certain the Thomeans are Indigenæ, or originally of In- 
dia: they are called Nazarenes ; but cuſtom has affixed to that 
name an idea of contempt : their other name Mappuley, and, 
in the plural, Mappuleymar, is more honourable. 
They ſorm a very conſiderable clan, or caſt; but are always 
divided with factions, inveterate enmities, Sc. The clan ex- 
tends through all the country from Calecut to Travencor ; not 
that all the tract is poſſellec wholly by them: ſometimes they 
have a whole town to themſelves, and ſometimes only a cer- 
tain quarter in it. 
They own themſelves ſtrangers in that country, and their tra- 
dition is, that they came thither from the country about the 
city of Mcilapur, or St. Thomas, by reafon they were perſe- 
cuted by the prince thereof, But the time of this tranſmigra- 
tion no body knows any thing of; for they keep no monu- 
ments. | Wy 
The Thomeans aſcribe their converſion, their diſcipline, &c. 
to St, Thomas: their breviary adds, that their apoſtle paſſed 
thence into China, „ „ 5 
We ſhall not here enter into the diſpute, whether the St. Tho- 
mas ſo famed in the Indies be the apoſtle, or ſome other ſaint 
of that name; which latter is the opinion of ſeveral learned 
men, and particularly of M. Hue. | 
But the progreſs of the hiſtory of this church is not leſs diffi- 
cult to trace than'its origin : our European books mention the 
patriarch of Alexandria's ſending biſhops to the Indians, par- 
ticularly St. Pantænus, St. Frumentius, &c, It may be doubted, 
whether cr no it were to theſe Indians that they were ſent: Ba- 
ronius, indeed, maintains it was; but the Portugueſe author 
da Hiſtoria d Ethiopia, endeavours to prove it was to Ethiopia 
theſe ancient miſſionaries went. All we know for certain is, 
that the Themeans, for ſeveral ages, were furniſhed with 
' biſhops from the ſide of babylon, or Syria; and there is a 
kind of patriarch at babylon who continues to furniſh them. 
Whether or no their apoſtle ordained them any biſhops (the 


order whereof may have been ſince extinct. through want of 


proper ſubjects, as F. Bouchet imagines) is a queſtion : all we 
can lay is, that the Thomean church, at the firſt arrival of the 
Portugueſe, was wholly governed by theſe foreign biſhops. 
The language they uſe, in ſacris, is the Chaldee, ſome ſay the 
Syriac : as to their ordinary language, it is the ſame with that 
of their neighbours,  _ SH 
The Chaldee was doubtleſs brought among them by their bi- 
ſhops : it is added, that at the time the Eaſt was infected with 
Neſtorianiſm, Eutychianiſm, &c. the biſhops likewiſe carried 
them thoſe hereſies. | | | | 
Such a mixture of opinions, with a total interruption of paſ- 
tors, ſometimes for ſeveral years together, occaſioned that hor- 
rible chaos their religion was, in at the arrival of the Portu- 
gueſe: for a ſpecimen whereof we ſhall add their manner of 
celebrating the Euchariſt, _- _ — 
Over the altar was a kind of tribune or gallery; and while the 
prieſt was ſaying, the beginning of the office below, a cake of 
flower of rice was frying in oil or butter above: when enough, 
the cake was let down in a baſket upon. the altar, where the 
prieſt conſecrated it. As to the other ſpecies, for wine, they 
uſed a kind of brandy variouſly prepared in that country. Nor 
was their ordination much more regular; the archdeacon, who 
was ſometimes more reſpected than the biſhop himſelf, fre- 
quently ordained prieſts, | 
Their other abuſes were infinite: the Portugueſe, for theſe two 
laſt centuries, have laboured the reformation of this church ; 
and have employed both the eccleſiaſtic and ſecular power 
therein: for this end they have called the Thomezan bil. ops to 
the councils at Goa, have inſtructed, charged them, &c. and 
have even ſent them for inſtruction to Portugal and Rome: 
but they were {till apt to relapſe at their return; ſo that find- 
ing no good was like to be done wich them, they reſolved to 
exclude them once for all, and to appoint an European biſhop 
in 
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in their room. Theſe proceedings have rendered the Portu- 


ueſe infinitely odious to the Thomeans. 
The perſon who contributed moſt to the reform, is Dom Frey 
Aleixo de Meneſes, archbiſhop of Goa, who governing the 
Portugueſe Indians for ſome time, in defect of a viceroy, took 
that occaſion to call a ſynod in the village of Diamper, where 
abundance of regulations were made, and the Thomæans united 
to the Roman church : he was ſeconded by the Jeſuits. 
After the death of the archbiſhop, a great part of the Thomzan 
church relapſed, and thus till continues, partly Roman, partly 
Thomæan. | | 
THOMAS—Chrj/tians of St. THOMAS, L See} CHRISTIANS, 
Trnomas's Hoſpital, HosPITAL. 
THOMISM, or ThoMAISM, the doctrine of St. Thomas 
Aquinas, and his followers the Thomiſts; chiefly with regard 
to predeſtination, and grace. ; ; 
There is ſome doubt what the true, genuine Thomim 1s : the 
Dominicans pretend to hold pure Thomiſm ; but there are other 


authors who diſtinguiſh the Thomiſm of St, Thomas, from that | 


of the Dominicans, See DoMIN IC Axs. | 
Others again make Thomiſm no other than a kind of Janſe- 
niſm diſguiſed ; but Janſeniſm we know has been condemned by 
the pope, which pure Thomiſm never was. See JANSENISM. 
In effect, the writings of Alvarez and Lemos, who were ap- 
pointed by their order to lay down and defend before the holy 
ſee the dogmata of their ſchool, have fince been reputed the 
rule of pure Thomiſm. 3 
The modern ſchool has abandoned many of the ancient Tho- 
miſts, whoſe ſentiments and expreſſions appeared to Alvarez and 
Lemos too hard; and the new Thomiſis, who paſs the bounds 
marked by theſe two doctors, cannot give their opinions for 
the ſentiments of the ſchool of St. Thomas, which the pope 
has forbid being cenſured. 3 
The Thomiſm allowed, is that of Alvarez and Lemos: thoſe 
two authors diſtinguiſh four claſſes of Thomifts : the firſt, 
which they reject, deſtroys or takes away liberty; the ſecond 
and third do not differ from Molina. See MoLINISTs, 
The laſt, which Alvarez embraces, admits a phyſical prenio- 
tion, or predetermination, which is a complement of the ac- 
tive power, whereby it paſſes from the firſt act to the ſecond ; 
that is, from complete and next power to action. See PRE- 
DETERMINATION, 
This premotion they hold is offered in ſufficient grace: ſuffi- 
cient grace is given to all men ; and they have a complete, in- 
dependent, next power not to act, and even to reject the moſt 
efficacious grace, See SUFFICIENT, and GRACE. 


THOMISTS, a ſect of ſchool divines, who maintain Tho- | 


miſm, See SCHOOL, and THoMISM. 
he avowed antagoniſts of the Thomi/s are the Scotiſts, See 
SCOTIST, 

THOMITES. See the article THoM ZANs. 

THORACIC, Troracicvs, in anatomy, an epithet given 
to two branches of the axillary artery, on account of their 
conveying the blood into ſome parts of the thorax, See 
THORAX, | 
The thoracic arteries are diſtinguiſhed into upper and lower.— 
There are likewiſe thoracic veins, an upper and under, for the 
reconveyance of the blood from the thorax to the axillary vein. 
See AXILLARY. = 

Troracic Duct, Ductus THoRAcicus, or Chyliferus, is a 

little canal ariſing from, or rather a continuation of, the exit 
or mouth of the receptaculum chyli, See RECEPTACLE, 
It mounts all along the thorax, whence it takes its name, and 
ends in the left ſubclavian vein. It is ſometimes called Pec- 
quet's duct, or ductus Pecquetianus, from M. Pecquet, ſup- 
poſed to be the firſt diſcoverer thereof. 

Indeed the thoracic duct, Dr. Wharton aſſures us, was obſerved 
by Barthol. Euſtachio in 1563; but its uſe, and communication 

with the receptaculum chyli, was unknown, And hence it is 
that Pecquet, a phyſician of Dieppe, is commonly held to have 
firſt diſcovered it, in 165 1; whence its denomination ductu: 
Pecquetianus : tho' the deſcription he gives of its inſertion is 
faulty.—Van Horne confounds it with the receptaculum, or, 
as he calls it, ciſterna chylr, 
In its progreſs through the thorax, it is furniſhed with a pro- 
per integument from the pleura, beſides the membrane it has 
in common with the receptaculum : at about one third of its 
way it divaricates, but ſoon unites again. 
Dr. Drake obſerves, that it has valves in different places of its 
tract; Euſtachio ſays glands. Its uſe is to carry the chyle and 

lympha from the receptaculum into the ſubclavian, by which 
it is forwarded to the cava, and thence to the heart, See 
CHYLY. 

THORAX,* onpaz, in anatomy, that port of the human 
body which forms the capacity of the breaſt, and wherein are 
included the heart and lungs. —See Tab. Anat. (Oſteol.) fig. 3. 
u. 13. 13. fig. 7. n. 15. 15.—See alſo Bop v. 


* ſr has its name from the Greek, Jeet, ſalire, to leap; by 
reaſon of the continual throbbing motion of the heart, which is 
contained therein.—Galen calls it cichara, and ſays it contains 
the parts that excite to love. 


plate. See RIBS, STERNUM, Oe. 


CITY and MEDiasTINUM. inan dee 
UG H-Baſs, in muſic, is that whi J 
through the compotition, See Bass. 22227 continues quite 


THOUGHT, Sentiment, a general name fo 


ſuch or ſuch an extenſion, as a ſquare, oval, or the like, hut 
which does not think, though it be eaſy to conceive one which 


ſquare, nor round; nor that is even in motion. 


THOUSAND, See the article NUMERATION. 
THOUSAND years reign. See the articles MILLENNIUM, ad 


THRASHING, or TayREs$HING, in agriculture, the act a 


THRAVE, or THREAVvE of corn, in moſt parts of 


ſhocks to the thrave. 


THR 


The thorax is alſo called the 4 | 
y - cheſt. See VENT Fig r 

t is bounded a- top by the clavicles, and at h 
tilago xiphoides, and the diaphragm. — Its DG by the car. 
the /lernum, or breaſt-bone ; its ſide- parts, the 1 ed | 
5 Or ribs: 


its hind- parts are the ſpina dorſi, and its vertebre, with the ,,. 
e on. 


2 and pro. 


Beſide the heart and lungs, the thorax lik 
aſcending cava, the aorta, the pulmonary y 
trachea, oeſophagus, &c. 

It is lined within-ſide with a membrane calleg th 
divided in the middle by another called the cds 


eim and artery, the 


p leur a, and 


r all the ideas con- 


ſequent on the operations of the mind, and even for th 
5 E Ope- 


4 rz dee THINKING, 
s in the idea of thought, there is nothing 

we include in the Red of an extended Ae . 15 
whatever belongs to body, may be denied to belong A = wp 
we may conclude that thought is not a mode of SG 
ſtance, it being the nature of a mode not to be conce;, _ 
the thing whereof it is the mode be denied. Hence 6 ro i 
that thought not being a mode of extended ſubſtance, par 

| ; 5 

3 1 of ſome other ſubſtance very different See 
F. Malebranche, with the ſpirit of a Carteſian. den: 

man who thinks ſeriouſly oO the matter, can e 
eſſence of the mind conſiſts altogether in thought, as that ; 
matter does in extenſion ; and that according to the vari on 
modifications of thought, the mind ſometimes wills, ation 
imagines, &c. as, according to the various modifications of © 
tenſion, matter is ſometimes water, ſometimes wood, fire 67 
By the way, by thought he does not mean the particular mo- 
difications of the ſoul, i. e. ſuch or ſuch a thought, but that 
or thinking in the general, conſidered as capable of all kink 
of modifications or ideas : as by extenſion he does not mean 


extenſion in the abſtract, conſidered as ſuſceptible of all king; 
of modifications or figures, 


He adds, that he takes it to be impoſſible to conceive a mind 


does not feel, or imagine, or will; in like manner z it is im- 
poſſible to conceive a matter whieh is not extended, thouph it 
be eaſy to conceive one that is neither earth, nor metal; nor 


Hence it may be concluded, that as it is poſſible there may be 
matter which is neither earth, nor metal; nor ſquare, nor 
round; nor even in motion: it is alſo poſſible, that à mind 
may neither perceive heat nor cold; nor joy nor grief; nor 
imagine any thing, nor will any thing; ſo that theſe modiß- 
cations are not eſſential to it. Thinking alone, therefore, is the 
eſſence of the mind, as extenſion alone is the eſſence of matter, 
See ESSENCE, EXTENSION, WILL, &c, 
But this doctrine no longer paſſes among us. The followers 
of Sir Iſaac Newton, and the new ohilofophy, deny extenſion 
to be the eſſence of matter (ſee MATTER ;) and the follow- 
= 2 Mr. Locke deny thought to be the eſſence of the mini. 
e Soul. 


MILLENNARIEs. 


beating the corn out of the ears. See Corn. 
Thraſhing is performed two ways; or rather there are to 
ways of ſeparating corn from the ear—the firſt by beating i 
with a flail, which is properly what we call thraſhing. 
Some authors will not by any means we ſhould call this by the 
Roman name tritura, or trituratio, but flagellatis, of Hagel, 
a ſcourge, or fail. . 

he other manner, till practiſed in ſeveral countries, 5 
are informed by Liger, is to make mules or horſes trample on 
it backwards and forwards, —This is properly what the au- 
cients called tritura and trituratio. 
But they alſo uſed oxen therein; witneſs the Hebrews, un 
ſometimes yoaked four oxen together for this purpoſe. 4 
Another way was with a kind of ſledge made of boards Jol 
together, and loaden with ſtones or 1ron, upon which a ma 
was mounted, and the whole drawn over the corn by horis: 
this inſtrument was called traba, or tribula. . 
It is a rule among huſbandmen, that the ſeaſon for thrafuth, 
is when the corn has ſweated in the heap, or MoV. 

Engl 


is twenty-four ſheaves, or four ſhocks of ſix ſheaves to 
ſhock—though in ſome counties they only reckon te 


to St. Job 0 
gh- land ny 


King Athelſtan, anno 923, gave by charter 
Beverly, four thraves of corn for every plou 
eaſt- riding of Yorkſhire. 


Ya fou _ be heven ting, 

Of ilka plough of eft-ridmg. 

THRE A= in bo, 4 andert of thoſe threads uſually 
found in the middle of flowers; as in the lilly, tulip, roſe, &c. 
There are two kinds: thoſe which ſupport apices, are parti- 
cularly called famina ; and thoſe which have none ſimply 
threads, See STAMINA, 

Gold THREAD, TY GoLD. 

Virgins THREAD, - the antics VIRGIN. 

TaREADY Marble, MARBLE. 
THREAVE. See the article THRAvE. 
THREE-Legged Staff, an inſtrument conſiſting of three wooden 


off in the middle, for the better carriage; and uſually having 
on its top a ball and ſocket: its uſe is to ſupport and adjuſt in- 
ſtruments for aſtronomy, ſurveying, &c. See BALL and 
_ -- SOCKET. 8 
THREE Chapters, 2 88 
ompaſſes of IHRE E Legs, n OMPASSES, 
Compal 8 See the articles 5 
Rule of THREE, RuLE. 
THRENGI, or THRENGEs, in our ancient cuſtoms, a de- 
nomination given to vaſſals, but not of the loweſt degree of 
thoſe who held lands of the chief lord: otherwiſe called drengi, 
and drenches.* See DRENCHES. 
* Ouia vero non erant adhuc tempore regis Willielmi milites in An- 
glia, ſed threnges ; præcipit rex ut de eis milites fierent ad defen- 
dendam terram : fecit autem Lanfrancus threngos ſuos milites, &c. 
Somn. Gavelk. | 
The name was impoſed by the conqueror : for when one Ed- 
ward Sharnbourn of Norfolk, and others, were ejected out of 
their lands, they complained to the conqueror ; inſiſting, that 
they were always on his ſide, and never oppoſed him; which, 
upon inquiry, he found to be true ; and therefore he com- 


for ever after be called drenches, or threnges. Spelm. du Cang. 
THRENODY, THRrENoDI1A, a mournful, or funeral ſong. 
See FUNER 5 1. 2 
THRIHIN 5 ; RIHING. 
THRINIUM-Gild, { See os articles TrxinIUM-Gild. 
THROAT, the anterior part of an animal between the head 
and the ſhoulders, wherein is the gullet. See NECK. 
Phyſicians include under the word threat, all that hollow or 
cavity which may be ſeen when the mouth is wide open. See 
CEsoPHAGus, and Mouth, | 1 
It is ſometimes alſo called zfhmus, by reaſon it is narrow, and 
bears ſome reſemblance to thoſe ſtreights called by the geogra- 
phers zſthmi. See FAucEs, | 
THROAT, in architecture, fortification, &c. See GorGE, and 
GULA. 
THRONE, epoxor, a royal ſeat, or chair of ſtate, en- 
riched with ornaments of architecture and ſculpture, made of 
ſome precious matter, raiſed one or more ſteps, and covered 
with a kind of canopy. . 
Such are the thrones in the rooms of audience of kings, and 
other 88 8 | 
THROW the Glove, 4 f LOvEs, 
THROWED Silk, See the articles) 51I Xx. i 
THROWS of Women, the pains of child-birth. See DELI- 
VERY, Oc. 
THROWSTER, one who prepares raw ſilk for the weaver ; 
by cleanſing, and twiſting it. See SILK. 
THUMMINL in the ſcripture learning. See URIM and 
THUMMIM, | | 
THUNDER, a noiſe in the loweſt region of the air, excited 
by a ſudden kindling of ſulphurous exhalations. See AIR, 
ATMOSPHERE, EXHALATION, Sc. 
Seneca, Rohault, and other authors, both ancient and mo- 
dern, account for thunder, by ſuppoſing two clouds impending 
over one another, the upper and rarer whereof becoming con- 
denſed by a freſh acceſſion of air raiſed thither by warmth 
from the lower parts of the atmoſphere, or driven upon it by 
the wind ; immediately falls foreibly down upon the lower, 
and denſer cloud : by which fall, the air interpoſed between 
the two being compreſſed, that next the extremities of the 
two clouds is ſqueezed out, and leaves room for the extremity 
of the upper cloud to cloſe tight upon the under : thus a great 
quantity of air is incloſed, which at length eſcaping through 
ſome winding irregular vent or paſſage, occaſions that noiſe 
we call thunder. ho CLovup, Sc. | — 
But this only reaches to the phænomena of thunder heard 
without lightening ; and, in effect, we have now a better ſo- 
lution : thunder is not occaſioned by the falling of clouds, but 
by the kindling of ſulphurous exhalations, in the ſame man- 
ner as the noiſe of aurum fulminans. 
- There are ſulphurous exhalations, ſays Sir Iſaac Newton, 
= always aſcending into the air when the earth is dry ; there 
T they ferment with the nitrous acids, and ſometimes taking 
hre, generate thunder, lightening, &c, 
hat, beſide the vapours raiſed from water, &c. there are alſo 
| Exhalations carried off from ſulphur, bitumen, volatile ſalts, 
y ba peſt all doubt; the vaſt quantity of ſulphurous and bi- 


legs, made with joints, ſo as to ſhut all together, and to take- 


manded that every one ſhould be reſtored to their lands, and | 


THU 


| tuminous matter all over the ſurface of the earth, and the vo- 


latile ſalts of plants and animals, afford ſuch an ample ſtock 
thereof, that 15 is no wonder the air ſhould be filled with ſuch 
particles, raiſed higher or lower, according to their greater or 
leſs degree of ſubtility and activity; and more copiouſly ſpread 
in this or that quarter, according to the direction of the winds, 
&c. See SULPHUR, | 

Now, the effects of thunder are ſo like thoſe of fired gun- 
powder, that Dr. Wallis thinks we need not ſcruple to aſcribe 


them to the ſame cauſe : but the principal ingredients in gun- 


powder we know are nitre and ſulphur : charcoal only ſerving 
to keep the parts ſeparate, for the better kindling. Sce NITRE, 
and GUNPOWDER. : 
Hence, if we conceive in the air a convenient mixture of nitrous 
and ſulphurous particles, from the fources above- mentioned; 
and thoſe, by any cauſe, to be ſet on fire ; ſuch exploſion may 
well follow, and with ſuch noiſe and light the two phæno- 
mena of thunder, as in the firing of gunpowder : and being 
once kindled, it will run from place to place, this way or 
that, as the exhalations happen to lead it; much as is found 
in a train of gunpowder, : 
This exploſion, if high in the air, and remote from us, will 
do no miſchief ; but if near us, may deſtroy trees, animals, 
Sc. as gunpowder would do in the like circumſtances. 
This nearneſs or farneſs may be eſtimated by the interval of 
time between the flaſh, and. the noiſe. Dr. Vallis obſerves, 
that ordinarily the difference between the two is about ſeven 
ſeconds ;- which, at the rate of 1142 feet in a ſecond of time, 
gives the diſtance about a mile and half ; but ſometimes it 
comes in a ſecond or two, which argues the exploſion very 
near us, and even among us, And in ſuch caſes, the reverend 
doctor aſſures us, he has more than once foretold the miſchieſs 
that hefell. | 
Upon the whole, that there is in lightening a ſulphurous va- 
pour, appears from the ſulphur which attends it, and from 
the ſultry heat in the air which uſually precedes it ; and that 
there is a nitrous vapour along with it, the ſame author con- 
cludes hence, that we know of no other body ſo liable to a 
ſudden and violent exploſion, And as to the kindling of 
theſe materials, we know that a mixture of ſulphur and ſtecl 
filings, with a little water, will break forth into actual flame. 
Nothing therefore is wanting to the exploſion, but ſome chaly- 
beat, or vitriolic vapour; and among the various efluvia from 
the earth, the doctor does not doubt, but there muſt be ſome 
of that : but what he leaves as a probability, we can produce 
a kind of proof of. | 
In hiſtory we meet with inſtances of its raining iron in Italy, 
and iron ſtones in Germany : Jul. Scaliger tells us, he had by 
him a piece of iron rained in Savoy. Cardan reports 1200 
ſtones to have fallen from heaven, ſome of them weighing 30, 
ſome 40, and one an hundred and twenty pound, all very 
hard, and of the colour of iron, 
The matter of fact is fo well atteſted, that Dr. Liſter, in the 
Philoſophical Tranſafims, builds a whole theory of thunder and 
lightening on it; maintaining, that they both owe their mat- 
ter to the breath or exhalation of pyrites. See PyrIT ES. 
That rattling in the noiſe of thunder, which makes it ſcem as 
if it paſſed through arches, or were broken variouſly, is doubt- 
leſs owing to the ſound being excited among clouds hanging 
over one another, and the agitated air paſſing between them; 
THUNDER-BOLT.—If what we call lightening, act with 
extraordinary violence, and break or ſhatter any thing, it is 
called a thunder-lolt; which the vulgar, to fit it for ſuch 
effects, ſuppoſe to be a hard body, and even a ſtone, 
But that we need not have recourſe to a hard ſolid body to ac- 
count for the effects commonly attributed to the thunder-belt, 
will be evident to any one, who conſiders thoſe of pulvis ful- 
minans, and of gun-powder, Sce FULMINANS, 
The phznomena of the thunder- bolt are, that it oftener ſtrikes 
on high places than 'on low : that it frequently hurns people's 
cloaths, without touching their bodies: that it ſometimes 
breaks their bones, without hurting their fleſh, or their cloaths ; 
that it has even melted the ſword without injuring the ſcab- 
bard, &c. | 
The firſt is eaſily accounted for, from the ordinary height of 
the clouds, out of which the lightening darts: as to the reſt, 
ſince exhalations may be very different from one another; 
ſome, e. gr. coming neareſt the nature of ſulphur, may only 
yield a very flight lambent flame, which will only affect ſuch 
things as take fire the ſooneſt ; and others, on the contrary, 
ſo ſubtile and penetrating, as to come near the nature of vo- 
latile ſalts or aqua fortis, which ſpare ſoft bodies, and ſpend 
their whole force on hard ones. 
The chevalier de Louville, of the French academy of ſciences, 
accounts for ſome of the effects of thunder upon a new prin- 
ciple : as to killing of animals, without burning or wounding 
them, it is naturally enough aſcribed to the ſulphur, Which 
falling near enough the perſon, the fumes thereof ſtop his re- 
ſpiration. As to trees, buildings, &c. ſplit or beaten down, 
there muſt be another cauſe, M. de Louville, therefore, ſup- 
poſes, that when the thunder is ſo high, its flame is diſſipated 
before it arrive at the carth : and that the air being violently 
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THUNDERING Legion, Leg 


THURSDAY, the fifth _ of the Chriſtians week, but the 
e 


Hey THuRsDAY, See ; HoLy. 
Maunday 8 " CMavnpar Thurſday. 
THUS. See the articles IN ENSE, and FRANKINCENSE, 
THYMUS, eYMox, in anatomy, a conglobate gods ſi- 


THYMUs, in medicine, is uſed for a kind of wart, growing on 


THYROARY TANOIDEUS, in anatomy, a pair of muſcles, 


THYROIDEZ Glandule, Tay ro01D Glands, are two glands 


THY 


driven along by the impetuous motion of the flame, and of | THY ROFDES,* ©TPOEIAHE, in anatomy, the R 
3 r 


conſequence e condenſed, becomes as it were a hard 
body, capable of producing terrible effects. 

Places ſtruck with thunder-bolts, were held ſacred among the 
ancients. Nigidius has a curious treatiſe on the thunder-bolt,— 
Marcilius Ficinus, and ſome others, maintain; that coral diſſi- 
pates panic fears, and keeps off thunder-bolts and hail: Fortunat. 
Licetus has endeavoured to account for it phyſically, F. le 
Brun proves very eaſily, that thoſe philoſophers are miſtaken. 
On medals, the de de is ſometimes found to accompany 
the emperors heads; as that of Auguſtus. In which caſe, it 
is a mark of ſoveraignty, and of a power equal with the gods. 
Appian informs us, that the thunder-bolt was the principal di- 
vinity of Seleucia; adding, that it was adored, even in his 
time, with various hymins and ceremonies. See Gop. 

io Fulminans, was a legion in 
the Roman army, conliſting of Chriſtian ſoldiers, who in the 
expedition of the emperor Marcus Aurelius againſt the Sarmatæ, 
Quadi, and Marcomanni, ſaved the whole army, then ready 
to periſh of thirft, by procuring, with their prayers, a very 
plentiful ſhower thereon ; and, at the ſame time, a furious 
hail, mixed with lightening and thunderbolts, on the enemy. 
See LEGION. 

This is the account commonly given by eccleſiaſtical hiſtori- 
ans : and the whole hiſtory is engraven in baſs-relievo's, on the 
Antonine column. And hence aroſe the denomination hun- 
derers: though ſome ſay, that the legion thoſe Chriſtians were 
of, was called the thundering legion before. 


ſixth of that of the Jews. Sce Day, and WEEK. 


tuated in the upper part of the thorax, under the claviculz, 
where the cava and aorta divide into the ſubclavian branches, 
See GLAND. > 

The thymus is that part which in a breaſt of veal we call the 
fueet-bread,—This gland is big in infants, but as they grow 
in age, it becomes leſs ; its arteries and veins are branches of 


the carotides and jugulars, It has nerves from the par vagum, | 


and its Iymphatic veſſels diſcharge themſelves into the ductus 


thoracicus, | 
Fhe learned Dr. Tyſon ſuppoſes the uſe of this gland to be 


for a diverticulum to the chyle in the thoracic duct of a fetus, | 


whoſe ſtomach being always full of the liquor in which it 
ſwims, muſt keep the thoracic duct diſtended with chyle ; be- 
cauſe the blood which the foetus receives from the mother, fills 
the veins, and hinders the free entrance of the chyle into the 
ſubclavian veins. See Fokus. 
Mr. Cheſelden obſerves, that where the thymus in men is = 
ſmall, the thyroid glands increaſe proportionably ; but in fuc 
brutes as have fallen under his obfervation, it is juſt the con- 
trary : from which he is inclined to believe that they belong 
to the fame lymphatics, and that either of them increaſing as 
much as both ought to do, if both increaſed, anſwers the ſame 
end as if both did; and that the reaſon why the thymus increaſes 
rather than the thyroid glands in brutes, is, becauſe the ſhape 
of their thorax affords convenient room for it to lodge in; 
and that in men, the reaſon why the thyroid glands increaſe 
ſo much, is, becauſe there is no room in that part of the 
thorax where the thymus is ſeated, for a large gland to be lodged. 


the natural parts, the fundament, and ſeveral other places of 
the body, with cloven afperities like thoſe of the herb thyme, 
' whence its name. See WAR T, and WEN. 
The ordinary method of curing a thymus, is by ligature and 
deſiccative lotions, or by cauſtics; and if large, by inciſion ; 
taking care firſt to ſecure the greater veſſels by tying them. 


ſituate under the cartilago thyroides ; from the fore and back 
part of which it ariſes with a very broad head, and terminates 
in the arytznoides, which it conſtringes, and ſhuts the la- 


rynx. See ARYTANOIDES. 


of the larynx. See LarvNnx. 
There are four pretty large glands, which ferve to moiſten the 


larynx; two above, and two below. The two latter are called 
thyroidez ; ſituate at the bottom of the larynx, aſide of the 
annular cartilage, and of the firſt ring of the trachea ; one on 


each ſide. 


They are in ſorm of little pears ; their colour a little more 


reddiſh, their ſubſtance more ſolid, more viſcous, and reſem- 
bling more the fleſh of the muſcles, than the other glands, 
They receive nerves from the recurrents, arteries from the ca- 
rotides ; veins which paſs to the jugulars, and lymphatics, and 
diſcharge themſelves into the thoracic duct. 
Their uſe is to ſeparate a viſcid moiſture, ſerving to line and 
lubricate the larynx, to facilitate the motion of its carti- 


lages, to ſoften the acrimeny of the ſaliva, and to ſweeten the 


VOICE, 


T:13 


| |  anq 
formis. See SCUT1FORM, CARTILAGE, Tab 
x 


largeſt of the five cartilages of the larynx ; called 
HyoTHYROIDES, » and 
The word is formed from the Greek, ug. 

form. * Iva buckler, and cid G, 


In the middle is a prominence, called pamum adam. T 


whence ſome make two of it, though in reality i.; 
pg" it F 
that it is found double. it is Very rate 
It is near a ſquare, and at each angle is a 
1 a1 proceſs : 
permoſt are the longeſt, and tie it by means of a 38 
* 


; . and ſhorter 
it to the ſecond cartilage, called cricoides. rter, connec 


75 ALIA, 2 | 
he thyrſus was originally a lance, or ſpear, w 3 
leaves; whetewith and is ſaid to _ armed ken: er 
his ſoldiers in his Indian wars, to amuſe and deceive BY 1 
pradtfed Indians, and make them ſuſpeRt no hofllie, . 
ence it was afterwards borne in the feaſts and ſacrifices f 
god; and as the ſatyrs, who were Bacchus's foldiers, 
ſuppoſed to have fought with it, it became a cuſtom to wi 
ſent them therewith. See Sar YR, c. "OP 
TIARA, * Tiapa, an ornament or habit, wherewith the 
cient Perſians covered their head; and which the Armeni = 
and kings of Pontus ſtill wear on medals ; theſe lat, bi 
defcended from the Perſians. 85 3 8 
* Latin authors call it indifferently tiara, and cidaril. 
Strabo ſays, the tiara was in form of a tower; and the ſch 
liaſt on Ariſtophanes's comedy, Ax ain, act 1, ſcene 2 : 
firms, that it was adorned with peacock's feathers,— Sor. 
moderns; however, fancy the ſcholiaſt is here ſpeaking of thc 
cafſk which the ancient Perſians wore in war; rather than te 
habit which they wore on the head in the City : but th Fa 
not ſtem to have conſidered the paſſage in the poet, to which 
the ſcholiaſt refers: the matter there. ſpoken of is peace, and 
embaſſadors fent to treat of peace, with habits of pomp and 
ceremony, Ax 0%, ye KC. Theſe ambaſſadors, theſe jeacui; 
all w_ things of pomp and oftentation, diſpleaſe me, By theſe 
peacocks, ſays the ſcholiaſt, he means the fiaræ, which among 
the Perſians are ornaments of the head, wherein are peacock's 
feathers, G c. 
St. Jerom on Dan, chap. iv. defines the tiara a kind of cap, 
genus 2 wore by the Perſians and Chaldeans: and in ano- 
ther place, he adds, it is like Ulyſſes's cap.— The ancient ſcho- 
' lift on Juvenal, deſcribes it as a prieſt's cap, which deſcend- 
ing over the cheeks, was tied under the chin : which agrees 
very well with the form of that which we ſee Mithridates 
wear on medals—Servius on Virgil, /. 8. Aneid, calls the 
tiara a Phrygian cap; and Statius, Thebatd. lib. 8. gives it the 
kings of Parthia, who, doubtleſs, borrowed it from the Per- 
ſians. Juſtin attributes the long garment and 11ara of the Per- 
fians, to Semiramis's diſguiſe ; whereby ſhe paſſed for Ninus, 
The kings of Perſia alone had the right of wearing the tra 
ſtraight and erect: the prieſts, and great lords wore it depreſled, 
or turned down on the fore- ſide. Xenophon in his Cyrapædia 
ſays, that the tara was ſometimes encompaſſed with the dia- 
dem, at leaſt in ceremonies ; and had frequently the figure of 
a half moon embroidered on it : others are of opinion, that 
the diadem was in fig 
tiara was called lunata : laſtly, others think that the tiara it 
ſelf was ſometimes in form of a half moon. From what we 
have ſaid, it appears, that there were different forms of tiars's; 
and, in effect, Paſchalius, de coronis, diſtinguiſhes no leſs than 
five different kinds. See DiaDEm.' 
TI ARA is alſo the name of the pope's triple crown; ancient) 
called regnum. See CROWN, PoPE, c. | 
The tiara and keys are the badges of the papal dignity ; tie 
tiara of his civil rank, and the keys of his juriſdiction: for, 
as ſoon as the pope is dead, his arms are repreſented with the 
_ tiara alone, without the keys. 
The ancient tiara was a round high cap. John XXIII firſt 
encompaſſed it with a crown, Boniface VIII. added a ſecond 
crown; and Benedict XII. a third. 
TIBIA, in anatomy, the bony part of the leg, between te 
knee and the ankle. See Foor. 
The tibia conſiſts of two bones, called faciles, the one on the 
' inſide the leg, called the fibula, or litil. ſocil. See FIBULAT 
The other on the outſide, called by the common name 1 
or the great focil, See the following article. ale 
T1B1A is, properly, the inner and bigger bone of the leg, x 
alſo facile majus. — See Tab. Anat. (Oſteol.) fig. 3. u. 2 © 
& fg. 7. n. 26, 26. See alſo the article BONE. 5 
The tibia is hard and firm, having a pretty large cavity in 
middle, to contain the medulla, See MEDULLA. | Nel 
It is almoſt triangular; its fore, and ſharp edge bein Ag” 
the Hine in its upper extremity, it has two large ſinus . 1 
with a ſoft and fine cartilage, from its figure, C led ca : 


rhyroides is uſually parted by a line running along its m; a . 
iddle: 


ure of a moon, and that it was hence the 


a ; which runs in between the extremities of the two 
2 grows very thin at its edge; ſerving to facilitate a 


lower jaw. 
T * Lav receive the two protuberances of the femur, or 


of the tibia, is received into the ſinus which divides theſe two 
rotuberances of the femur, See FemuR. 3 a 
By bending the knee, we bring the leg, in walking, in a ftrait 
line forward ; which we could not have done without this ar- 
ticulation ; but like thoſe who have the misfortune to have a 
wooden leg, we muſt have brought our foot about in a ſemi- 
circle, in going even upon a plain, but more evidently upon 
an aſcent. 5 : 
On the fide of this upper end, the tibia has a ſmall knob, which 
is received into a ſmall ſinus of the fibula ; and on its fore-part, 
a little below the patella, it has another, into which the ten- 
dons of the extenſors of the leg are inſerted, See FIBULA. 
Its lower extremity, which is much ſmaller than its upper, 
has a remarkable proceſs, which forms the inner ankle; and 
a pretty large ſinus, divided in the middle by a ſmall ed 
rance : the ſinus receives the convex head of the aſtragalus, 
and the protuberance is received into the ſinus, in the convex 
head of the ſame bone.—It has another ſhallow finus in the 
ſide of its lower end, which receives the fibula. 
Mr. Cheſelden gives an inſtance of a boy of ſeven years of 
age, where both the epiphyſes at the upper end of the tibia, 
were ſo far ſeparated, that not more than half each tib1a was 
joined to half the epiphyſis ; which made his legs wholly uſe- 
leſs.—This had been occaſioned by the nurſe's holding him out 
to ſtool by the heels and back, when very young; which is 
among them (as he obſerves) too common a practice. 
TiB1X 1 1 See the article BI EPS. 
TIBIALIS, or TIBIæ us, in anatomy, a name given to two 
muſcles of the leg; diſtinguiſhed by anticus, and paſticus. 
TIBIAL Is anticus, ſprings from the exterior proceſs of the tibia, 
and becoming gradually broad and fleſhy about the middle of 
the tibia, down the fore - part of which it runs, is contracted 
again into a ſlender, ſmooth tendon, which paſſes under the 
ligamentum annulare, and is partly inſerted into the os cunei- 
forme majus, and partly into the bone of the metatarſus, that 
ſupports the great toe. Its office is to draw the foot up. See 
Tab. Anat. (Myol.) fig. 1. u. 62. fe 2. 1. 44. 
TIBIALISs poſticus, is derived from both bones of the tibia, and 
from the ligament that binds them together; and runs with a 


lus, under the annular ligament, to the inſide of the os navi- 


fg. 7. n. 43. ü 
Its office is to draw the foot inwards: from the uſe ſailors make 
of it in failing, it is alſo called the nauticus. 
TICHONIC Sy/fem, or Hypotheſis, See Tycnonic. 
TIDE,* the ſame with time, or ſeaſon. See TIME, Cc. 
The word is originally Saxon, rid, which fignifies the ſame. 
Shrove-T1DE, | SHROVE. 
Twelfth-T1DE, - the articles 2 TWELFTH. 
Whitſun-T1DE, WurrTsUN-tide. 
TIDES, two periodical motions of the waters of the ſea, called 
alſo the flux and yeflux, or ebb and flow. See SEA, FLux, 
Ocean, c. | | 
When the motion of the water is againſt the wind, it is called 
a windward tide—when wind and tide go the fame way, lee- 
ward tide—when it runs very ſtrong, it is a tide-gate. 
To tide it over, or up into any place, is to go in with the ride, 
either ebb or flood, as long as that laſts ; then to ſtay at an- 
chor all the time of contrary tide ; and thus to ſet in again 
with the return of the next tide. 
It is ſaid to flow tide and half tide when the tide runs three 
hours in the offing longer than it does by the ſhore : but, by 
| bHonger, they do not mean more hours; but, that if it be high 
Water aſhore at 12, it will not be fo in the offing till three.— 
If it ebb and flow longer, they ſay it runs half tide and half 
uvarter, : 
hen the moon is in the firſt and third quarter, i. e. when 


ſpring tides—when ſhe is in the ſecond and laſt quarter, the 
tides are lower and ſlower, and called neap tides. See SPRING, 
Neae, &c. See alſo Windward, Cc. 

Phenomena of the Tides. — The ſea is obſerved to flow, for 
certain hours, from ſouth tqwards north; in which motion, 


105 ſo that entering the mouths of rivers, it drives back the river- 
waters towards their heads or ſprings. See RiveR, Cc. 
led Aſter a continual flux of ſix hours, the ſea ſeems to reſt for 
about a quarter of an hour ; after which it begins to ebb or 
| retire back again from north to ſouth, for ſix hours more: in 
n its which time, the water ſinking, the rivers reſume their natural 
courſe, After a ſeeming pauſe of a quarter of an hour, the 
fea again begins to flow as before, and thus alternately. 
pt r hus does the ſea ebb twice a day, and flow as often; but 
not 1n the ſame hqurs thereof. The period of a flux and re- 
flux is 12 hours 50 minutes, ſo that the tides return later and 
later each day, by 50 minutes or 4 of an hour, 5 minutes, 


ſmall ſide- motion in the knee, like that in the articulation of 


ſmooth, ſtrong tendon through the ſinus on the inner malleo- 


culare. — See Tab. Anat. (Myol.) fig. 1. n. 69. fig. 2. n. 53. 


ſhe is new and full, the zides are high and ſwift, and called | 


or flux, which lafts about fix hours, the ſea gradually ſwells ; | 


thigh-bone ; and the production which is between the ſinus's 


TID 


Now, 12 hours 50 minutes is a lunar day; i. e. the moon 
paſſes the earth's meridian later and later each day by 50 mi- 
nutes. So that the ſea flows as often as the moon paſſes the 
meridian, both the arch above, and that below the horizon 3 


and ebbs as often as ſhe paſſes the horizon, both the eaſtern | 


and weſtern point thereof. See Moo. 

This further agreement we obſerve between the moon and the 

ſea; that the rides, though conſtant, are not equal: but are 

greateſt, when the moon is in conjunction, or oppoſition to 
the ſun, and leaſt when in quadrature thereto. 

Laſtly, thoſe tides are the greateſt, which happen in the new 

and full moon, at the times of the equinoxes. 

Add, that the ſame things are obſerved throughout moſt of the 

coaſts of Europe; only that the rides are ſo much the leſs, and 

happen the later, as the coaſts are the more northerly, 

Theſe phænomena of the tides are admirably accounted for, 

from the principle of gravitation. All we require to their ſo- 

lution is, that the earth and moon, and every particle there- 
of, mutually gravitate towards each other; the reaſonable- 
neſs of which aſſumption, ſee under the article GRAVITA- 

TION, 

Indeed the ſagacious Kepler, long ago, conjectured this to be 

the cauſe of the zides : If, ſays he, the earth ceaſed to at- 

ce tract its waters towards itſelf, all the water of the ocean 

& would riſe and flow into the moon: the ſphere of the 

c moon's attraction extends to our earth, and draws up the 

< water,” Thus thought Kepler, in his Introd. ad Theor, 

Mart. This ſurmiſe, for it was then no more, is now abun- 

dantly verified, in the following theory, deduced by Dr. Hal- 

ley, from the Newtonian principles: 

Theory of the T1iDes.—1®, As the ſurface of the earth and fea 
is naturally globular ; if we ſuppoſe the moon A (Tab, 
Geography, ſe. 6.) perpendicularly over ſome part of the ſur- 
face of the fea, as E; it is evident the water E, which is now 
neareſt the moon, will gravitate towards it more than any o- 
ther part of the earth and ſea in the hemiſphere FEH, 

The water in E therefore muſt, by this means, be raiſed to- 
wards the moon; i. e. it will be lighter than uſual, and of 
conſequence will ſwell in E. 
For the ſame reaſon the water in G being the moſt remote 
from the moan, will gravitate leſs towards the ſame, than 
any other part of the earth or ſea in the hemiſphere FG H. 
The water here, therefore, muſt approach leſs towards the 
moon, than any other part of the globe; z; e. it muſt be 
raiſed the contrary way, as being lighter than uſual, and will 
therefore ſwell in G. | 
By this means, the ſurface of the ocean muſt neceſſarily form 
itſelf into a ſpheroidal, or oval figure, whoſe longer diameter 
is EG; its ſhorter FH. And thus, the moon ſhifting her 
poſition in her diurnal motion round the earth, this oval of 
water muſt ſhift with her; by which means are effected thoſe 
two floods and ebbs, obſervable every 25 hours. 
29, Since, in the eonjunctions and oppoſitions of the ſun and 
moon, the gravitation of the water to the ſun conſpires with 
its gravitation towards the moon ; but in the quadratures, the 
water raiſed by the ſun is depreſſed by the moon: hence it is 
that the tides are greateſt in the ſy zy gies, and leaſt in the qua- 
. dratures, | 
In effect, there are two rides every natural day, from the 


action of the ſun, as there are in the lunar day from that of 


the moon; all governed by the ſame laws » only thoſe cauſed 
by the ſun are much leſs than thoſe of the moon: becauſe 
though the ſun be ten thouſand times bigger than both the 
earth and moon, yet he is at ſo immenſe a diſtance, that the 
earth's ſemi-diameter bears no proportion thereto, 
Hence, the different tides depending on the particular actions 
of the ſun and moon are not diſtiaguiſhed, but confeunded, 
The lunar tide is ſomewhat changed by the action of the ſun ; 
and this change varies every day, by reaſon of the inequality 
between the natural and lunar day. See Davy. 
3*. Since the greateſt zides about the equinoxes (viz. thoſe 
happening in the ſyzygies) ariſe from the ſun and moon being 
in the equinoctial; and thoſe about the ſolſtices, from the ſun 
and moon being in the tropics ; for this reaſon, thoſe greateſt 
tides about the equinoxes are greater than thoſe about the ſol- 
ſtices ; ſince the greater the circle is, wherein the waters move, 
the greater is their agitation, And if the moon ſtood till in 
the pole, the ſwelling would become immoveable about the 
pole, and the high water be fixed therein. | 
4*. Since the tides are ſomewhat changed by the libration of 
the waters, which uſe to retain a motion impreſſed on them 
for ſome time; for this reaſon the higheſt tides are not pre- 
ciſely in the very conjunction and oppoſition of the moon, but 
two or three tides afterwards. 
55. vince the ſun is ſomewhat nearer the earth in winter than 
in ſummer ; hence it is, that th greateſt equinoctial rides are 
obſerved to be a little before the vernal equinox, and a little 
after the autumnal one, 
6. Since the greateſt of the two tides happening in every di- 
urnal revolution of the moon, is that wherein the moon is 
neareſt the zenith, or nadir : for this reaſon, while the ſun is 
in the northern ſigns, the greater of the two diurnal tides in 
our climates, is that ariſing from the moon above the horizon ; 
when 
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when the ſun is in the ſouthern ſigns, the greateſt is that ari-; TIERCE, or Tzirce, a meaſure of liquid th: 
ſing from the moon below the horizon. oil, &c, containing the third part of a Jud things, 25 wine 
7% Such would the 'zides regularly be, if the earth were co- | See MEASURE, GaALLox, Ce. Pipe, or 42 gallons, 
vered with ſea very deep; but by reaſon of the ſhoalneſs of | T1ercCE, in muſic. See the article THIR 5 A 
ſome places, and the narrowneſs of the ſtraits in others by TIERCE, in gaming, a ſequence of three cards 
- which the tides are propagated, there ariſes a great diverſity in | lour. See SEQUENCE, ; rds of the ſame eg. 
the effect, not to be accounted for, without an exact know- | TIERCE, in fencing, See the article Gvua 
ledge of all the circumſtances of the places; as the poſition of | T1ERCE Order. See the article THIRD Ort. 


the land, and the breadth and depth of the channels, &c. | TIERCE point. See the article TAHIRD point 
TIERCED, T1ERCE,, in heraldry, denotes the ſhield 


For a very ſlow and imperceptible motion of the whole body 

of water, where it is (for example) two miles deep, will ſuf- | vided by any of the partition lines, party, c to be di. 

fice to raiſe its ſurface 10 or 12 feet in a ide s- time; whereas tailly, into three equal parts, of dieren olle » tranchy or 

if the ſame quantity of water were to be conveyed through a | See QUARTERING, oiours or metals, 

channel of 40 fathom deep, it would require a very great If the chief and baſe be of the fame colour . 

ſtream to effect it in fo large inlets as are the channel of | a feſſe, they blazon it by expreſſing the c b ang divided þ 
- e mention- 


ing the feſſe; otherwiſe, they ſay it is tierc; ; 
tion each of the colours ; or NT n fob, 65 10 497 and men- 
TTERCELET, See the article TASSEI. cet in pal, 
TI G E, in architecture, a French term for the ſhaft .. © 0 _ 
a column, comprehended between the aſtragal 2 hs fuſt of 
See FusT and COLUMN, ee. 
TIGHT. See the article Tits, 
I "x the article TYLE. 
„ or TILLAR, in huſbandr 
12 grow till it be fellable. See II 5 e 
ILLER of a ſhip, is a ſtrong piece of w 
rudder ; called alſo the rte Tab. On 7 fm 
* alſo the article Rupper. n lt; 
1e name is chiefly given to that which ſerves ; 
boat, and which in a ſhip would be called the wn 11 * 
TILLING, TIITACE, in gardening and agricultur - 
moving or ſtirring of the ground with the plough, or ſ 4 : 
which being performed on the ſurface, enters to a certain ke h, 
and makes the lower and upper parts change place: by nic 
means the . of the earth is kept from being ſpent j 
feeding ill plants. See PLOUGHING, c. . 
The rule, as to gardening in general, is, that hot and e 
earth ſhould be ulled in ſummer, either a little before, 0. 
while it rains, or ſoon after; and that neither too often fot 
too deep: in hot weather it is not to be performed, unleſs wa- 
tered ſoon after; but for moiſt, cold and ſtrong earth, it nu 
never be filled in time of rain, but rather in the greateſt heats, 
As to arable lands, that which is clayey, ſtiff, cold, and moiſt. 
is generally thrice filled; in ſpring, ſummer, and at e 
= To ; and on times for barley. | | 
ele repeated ploughings or fallowings are very advantageous 
to the ſoil, both as they deſtroy tas and pag the wi i 
hereby laid in ridges, which prevents its being over-drenched 
in wet ſeaſons, ſaves it much from blights, and bleak wea- 
ther, and makes the land lighter and fitter for the ſeed to take 
root in, and to imbibe the nitrous dews and influences of the 
air, Sc. See VEGETATION. | 


England and the German ocean; whence the tide is found to 
ſet ſtrongeſt in thoſe places where the ſea grows narroweſt, 
the ſame quantity of water being in that caſe to paſs through a 
ſmaller paſſage. | 
This is moſt evident in the ſtraits between Portland and C. de 
la Hogue in Normandy, where the tide runs like a ſluice; and 
would be yet more between Dover and Calais, if the ride 
coming round the iſland did not check it. | 
And this force being once impreſſed upon the water, continues 
to carry it above the level of the ordinary height in the ocean, 
particularly where the water meets a direct obſtacle, as it does 
in St. Maloes; and where it enters into a long channel, which | 
running far into. the land, grows very ſtrait at its extremity, 
as it does at the Severn ſea at Chepſtow and Briſtol, = 
This ſhoalneſs of the ſea, and the intercurrent continents, are 
the reaſons that in the open ocean high water is not at the time 
of the moon's appulſe to the meridian, but always ſome hours 
after it, as it is obſerved upon all the weſtern coaſt of Europe 
and Africa, from Ireland to the Cape of Good Hope; in all 
which a ſouth-weſt moon makes high water, and the fame is 
reported to hold in the weſt of America. | 
It would be endleſs to recount all the particular ſolutions, 
which are eaſy corollaries from this doctrine; as, why the lakes 
and ſeas, ſuch as the Caſpian ſea, and the Mediterranean ſea, 
the Black fea and Baltick, have no ſenſible zides: for lakes 
having no communication with the ocean, can neither in- 
creaſe nor dinuniſh their water, whereby to riſe and fall; and 
ſeas that communicate by ſuch. narrow inlets, and are of ſo 
immenſe an extent, cannot in a few hours time receive and 
empty water enough tv raife or fink their ſurface any thing 
ſenſibly. | a Tan 
To demonſtrate the excellency of this doctrine, the example 
of the zides in the port of Tunking in China, which are fo 
extraordinary, and different from all others we have yet heard 
of, may ſuffice. In this port there is but one flood and ebb in 
24 hours, and twice in each month, viz. when the moon is 


near the equinoctial, there is no tide at all, but the water is 
ſtagnant ; but with the moon's declination there begins a fide, TILT. See JusT, TuRNAMENT, CARRousal, Qua- 
DRIL, &c. | | 


which is greateſt when ſhe is in the tropical ſigns ; only with 
this difference, that when the moon is to the northward of the | TILT-BOAT, a boat covered with a tilt, i. e. a cloth, or tar- 
pawling, ſuſtained by bails or hoops over the ſtern, for the 


equincctial, it lows when ſhe is above the earth, and ebbs 

when ſhe is under, ſo as to make high-water at moon-ſetting, | ſheltering of paſlengers,—Such is that which carries paſlengers 

and low-water at moon-riſing : but, on the contrary, the between London and Graveſend, See BoaT. | 
moon being to the ſouthward, makes high water at riſing, TIMAR, a tract or portion of land which the Grand Signior 

and low-water at ſetting, it ebbing all the time ſhe is above Pn to a perſon on condition of ſerving him in war, on 
1 | orſeback. - 


the horizon, g | 
The cauſe of this odd appearance is ſuggeſted by Sir Iſaac New- Some define the fimar a portion of land aſſigned to a ſpali, 
ton to ariſe from the concurrence of two tides, the one propa- or other perſon fit to ſerve on horſeback, to enjoy during lit 
gated in fix hours out of the great South-Sea along the coaſt of | for his ſubſiſtence, | | 
China, the other out of the Indian ſea from between the | Meninſki deſcribes it as a ſtipend or revenue granted to old 
iſlands, in twelve hours, along the coaſt of Malacca and Cam- | ſoldiers who have deſerved well, in lands, and poſſeſſions of 
boya. The one of theſe tides being produced in north lati- * caſtles, towns, villages, fields,” or in tithes, and other fruits 
tude, is, as hath been ſaid, greater, when the moon being to | and incomes ; ſometimes with the prefecture, juriſdiction, or 
the north of the equator, is above the earth, and leſs when | figniory of the ſaid places. See BENEFICE, Sc. 
ſhe is under the earth. The other of them, which is propa- he timar is a kind of fief granted for life. See Fee,—The 
gated from the Indian ſea, being raiſed in ſouth latitude, is | whole Ottoman empire is divided into ſangiackies, or banneries, , 
greater when the moon declining to the ſouth, is above the | under which all ſuch as hold fimars, who are called Timarits, 
earth, and leſs when ſhe is under the earth: fo that of theſe | are bound to liſt themſelves when ſummoned upon any ef- 
tides, alternately greater and leſſer, there come always ſucceſ- | dition. See TiMARIOT. ; ; 
ſively two of the greater and two of the lefler together every Timars may be reſigned as benefices among us, only obtain- 
day, and the high water falls always between the arrival of the ing the conſent of the beglerbey, or governor of the 2 
two greater floods, and the low water between the times of the | Indeed, for timars of above 20000 aſpers per annum, = 
arrival of the two leſſer floods: and the moon coming to the | 2am, the grand vizir alone grants diſpenſations. _ _ 
equinoctial, and the alternate floods becoming equal, the ride TIMARIOTS, thoſe who enjoy lands on the footing and if 
ceaſes, and the water ſtagnates ; but when the has paſſed to | nure of timars. See TIMAR. | 11 2 
the other ſide of the equator, thoſe floods which in the former | The timariots are obliged to ſerve in war perſonally, he i. 
order were the leaſt, now becoming the greateſt, that which] many men and horſes for ſervice as their timar, wy hart 
before was the time of the high-water, now becomes the low | mate made thereof, contains times 2500aſpers, or about m_ ö 
water, and the converſe: ſo that the whole appearance of theſe] ſterling; and to maintain them conſtantly mounted 90 on 
ſtrange tides is, without any forcing, naturally deduced from | after their manner, to be ready to march at all hours 
theſe principles, and is a great argument for the certainty of 


commanded, and that on pain of death; nothing, nat of 
the whole theory, 15 ſickneſs itſelf, being allowed to excuſe them. ſelament o 
TIDE-waiTERs, or T1DE-MEN, certain officers belonging knowledge . 


to the cuſtom-houſe, appointed to watch or attend on ſhips 


coming from abroad, to ſee that nothing be landed till the | 


| cuſtoms be paid. See Cs Trou, S. | 
They are thus called, becauſe they go aboard the ſhips at their 
arrival in the mouth of the Thames, and come up with the 


_ tide, | 


Beſides this ſervice, they likewiſe pay an ac any children a 


0 enue.—If they have an) 
ne tenth of their rev y Ser their deceaſe of 


age to bear arms, and fit for the ſervice a 0 
in defect thereof, if they have any relations that . 2 
intereſt, the timar is uſed to be continued to them 

ſame conditions; otherwiſe it 1s transferred to others, i 


TIM 


or 36 pounds ſterling, they who hold it are not called 
e but ſubaſſ, or 4057 and have the adminiſtration 
of juſtice in the place, under the ſangiac of the province. 
The timariots have different appointments, from 4 or 5000 


but unleſs their timar exceed 8000 aſpers, they are never 
obliged to march, except when the grand ſignior goes to the 
army in perſon, on which occaſion none are exempted. 


being maſters of the fiefs or lands of the empire, erected them 
into baronies or commanderies, to reward the ſervices of their 
braveſt ſoldiers; and eſpecially to raiſe and keep on foot a 
number of troops without diſburſing money. 
But it was Soliman II. that firſt eſtabliſhed the order and diſ- 
cipline among theſe barons, or knights of the empire; and by 
his order it was that the number of horſemen each ſhould 
maintain was regulated. 3 

This body has always been not only exceedingly powerful, 
but great and illuſtrious throughout all the empire; but ava- 
rice, the ordinary fault of the orientals, has occaſioned their 
declenſion of late years. g 

The viceroys and governors of provinces manage their mat- 
ters ſo at court, that timars, even out of their juriſdiction, are 
given to their domeſtics, or to ſuch as will give the moſt mo- 
ney for them. | „„ 

There are two kinds of timariots, the one appointed by the 
Porte, the other by the viceroy of the country; but the re- 
venues of both are fes than thoſe of the zaims, and their equi- 
page and tents leſs in proportion. See Z AIM. 

Thoſe who have their patents from the court, have from 5 or 
6000 aſpers, to 19999 aſpers per annum; if they have one 
aſper more, they become zaims. Thoſe who receive their 
patents from the viceroys, have from 3 to 6000 aſpers per 
annum. 

This cavalry is better diſciplined than that properly called the 
ſpahis, though the ſpahis be the neateſt, and briſkeſt. Theſe 
laſt only fight in plattoons; whereas the zaims and fimariots 
are divided into regiments, and commanded by colonels, un- 
der the direction of baſhaws.— The baſhaw of Aleppo, when 
in the army, is colonel general of this militia. | 
TIMBER, includes all kinds of felled and ſeaſoned woods, 
uſed in the ſeveral parts of building ; as carpentry, joinery, 
turnery, Sc. See Woop, and BUILDING. 


ſome of the moſt uſual, from Evelyn's Sylva, &c.—as, 

1. Oak, the uſes whereof need no enumerating : to endure 
all ſeaſons and weathers, there is no wood like it ; hence its 
uſe in pales, ſhingles, poſts, rails, boards, &c. For water- 
works it is ſecond to none; and where it lies expoſed both to 
air and water, there is none equal to it. 

2%. Elm: this felled between November and February, is all 
ſpine or heart, and no ſap, and is of ſingular uſe in places 
where it is always wet, or dry; its toughneſs likewiſe makes it 
of uſe to wheel-wrights, mill-wrights, &c. nor mult it be 
omitted, that its not being liable to break and fly in chips, 
makes it fit for dreſſers and planks to chop on. 

3*. Beech: its chief uſe is in turnery, joinery, upholſtery, 
and the like, as being of a clean, white, fine grain, not apt 
to bend, nor lit; yet is it ſometimes, eſpecially of late, uſed 
for building timber, and if it lie conſtantly wet, is judged to 
out-laſt oak, | 
4. Aſh: its uſe is almoſt univerſal ; it is good for building, 
or other occaſions where it may lie dry ; it ſerves the carpen- 
ter, cooper, turner, plough-wright, wheel-wright, gardener ; 
as alſo at ſea for oars, hand-ſpikes, &c. 

5*. Fir, commonly known by the name of deal, is of late 
much uſed in building, eſpecially within doors, for ſtairs, 
floors, wainſcot, and moſt works of ornament, 

6% HWalnut-tree is of univerſal uſe, excepting for the out- 


a more curious brown colour than beach, and leſs ſubject to 
worms. | 

7*. Cheſnut-tree, next to oak, is the timber moſt ſought for 
by joyners and carpenters : it is very laſting. 

80. Service-tree, uſed in joinery, as being of a delicate grain, 
and fit for curioſities: it alſo yields beams of conſiderable big- 
neſs for building. 

9*. Poplar, abel, and aſpen, differing very little from one 
another, are much uſed of late inſtead of fir : they look as 
well, and are tougher and harder, 


when always wet, it grows hard like a ſtone, but where ſome- 
times wet and ſometimes dry, it rots preſently, | 
Felling of TIM BER. — The ſeaſon uſually commences about the 


leſt ; ſo that where a quantity of timber is to be felled, the 
ſtatute requires it to be done then, for the advantage of tanning, 
dee TANNING. L 
However, the opinions and practices of authors are very dif- 
ferent, as to the beſt ſeaſon for telling timber: Vitruvius re- 


N a an autumnal fall, others adviſe December and Ja- 


If the revenue thus held of the grand ſignior exceed 15000 | 


aſpers, equal to about 12 pounds fterling, to 20000 aſpers: 


The origin of the timariots is referred to the firſt ſultans, who 


, . | 
The kinds of TIMBER are numerous : we ſhall only mention 


ſides of buildings; none better for the joiners uſe, it being of 


109. Alder, much uſed for ſewers or pipes to convey water : | 


end of April, in regard the bark then generally riſes the free- | 


nuary : Cato was of opinion, that trees ſhould have borne 
their fruit before felled, at leaſt their fruit ſhould be firſt ripe ; 
which falls in with the ſentiment of Vitruvius. | | 
In effect, though timber unbarked be moſt obnoxious to worms, 
et we find the wild oak, and many other kinds, if felled too 
hes when the ſap begins to he proud, to be very ſubject to 
worms ; whereas about mid-winter, it neither caſts, ritts, nor 
twines, It were happy, therefore, if a method of tanning 
without bark could be invented, that trees being ſelled more 
early, the timber might be the better ſeaſoned, 
The ancients had a great regard to the age of the moon in tlie 
felling their tiniber.—If their rules avail aught, they are theſe: 
Fell tmber in the wain, or four days after new moon; ſome 
ſay, let it be the laſt quarter. Pliny orders it to be in the 
very article of the change, which happening on the laſt day of 
the winter ſolſtice, the timber, ſays he, will be immortal : 
Columella ſays from the 20th to the 28th day ; Cato, four 
days after the full; Vegetius, from the 15th to the 25th for 
ſhip timber; but never in the increaſe, trees then abounding 
with moiſture, the only ſource of putrefaction. 
Some even have a regard to the temper and time of the day ; 
the wind to be low, neither eaſt nor weſt, neither in troſty, 
wet, nor dewy weather, and therefore never in the forcnocn. 
Laſtly, ſome regard is had to the ſpecies: fir is belt felled 
when it begins to ſpring, both as it then quits its coat beſt, 
and as the wood, according to Theophraſtus, is by that means 
rendered wonderfully durable in water. Elm, fays Mr. Wor- 
lidge, is to be felled between November and January, in 
which caſe it will be all heart, at leaſt the ſap will be very 
inconſiderable: this, he adds, is the only ſeaſon for telling aſh. 
Some authors add further, that in felling fimber, care is to be 
taken, only to cut it into the pith, and ſo to let it ſtand till 
dry; by which means the moiſture is evacuated in drops, which 
would otherwiſe occaſion putrefaction. 

Seaſoning of T1MBER,—After felling and ſawing it, ſome ad- 
viſe it to be laid up very dry in an airy place, yet out of the 
wind and ſun, at leaſt free from any extremities of either; 
and that it may not decay, but dry evenly, they order it to 
be daubed over with cows dung. 

It is not to ſtand upright, but.to lie all along, one picce over 
another, only kept apart by ſhort blocks interpoſed, to pre- 
vent a certain mouldineſs, which they are apt to contract in 
ſweating on one another; from which frequently ariſes a kind 
of fungus, eſpecially if there be any ſappy parts remaining. 

Others adviſe boards, planks, &c. to be laid in ſome pool, or 
running ſtream for a few days, to extract the ſap from them, 
and afterwards to dry them in the ſun or air. By this means, 
it is ſaid, they will be prevented from either chapping, caſting 


or cleaving; but againſt ſhrinking there is no remedy. Mr. 


Evelyn particularly recommends this method for fir. 
Others again are for burying them in the earth, others in 
wheat, and others for ſcorching and ſeaſoning them in fire, 
eſpecially piles, poſts, &c. that are to ſtand either in water 
or earth. | 
Sir Hugh Platt informs us, that the Venetians burn and ſcorch 
their timber in the flaming fire, continually turning it round 
with an engine, till it has got a hard, black, cruſty coal upon it. 
Preſerving of TIMEBER.— When boards, &c. are dried, ſcaſon- 
ed, and fixed in their places, care is to be taken to defend and 
preſerve them; to which the ſmearing them with linſced-oil, 
tar, or the like oleaginous matter, contributes much. 
The Dutch preſerve thcir gates, portcullices, draw-bridges, 
fluices, &c. by coating them over with a mixture of pitch 
and tar, whereon they ſtrew ſmall pieces of cockle and other 
ſhells, beaten almoſt to powder, and mixed with ſea-ſand, 
which incruſts and arms it wonderfully againſt all aſſaults of 
wind and weather, 
Timber felled before the ſap is perfectly at reſt, is very ſubject 
to the worms; to prevent or cure which, Mr. Evelyn gives us 
the following ſecret, as moſt approved. Put common ſulphur 
in a cucurbit, with as much aqua-fortis, as will cover it three 
fingers deep; diſtil it to a dry neſs, which is performed by two 
or three rectifications. 
Lay the ſulphur remaining at bottom on a marble, or in a 
laſs, and with the oil it diſſolves into, anoint the timber. 
This, he adds, not only infallibly prevents or cures the wormi- 
neſs, but preſerves all kinds of woods, and even many other 
things, as ropes, nets, and maſts, from putrefaction, either 
in air, water, ſnow, c. 
For ſuch as would go a ſhorter way to work, two or three 
anointings with linſced-oil may do very well. As to poſts, &c. 
that are to ſtand in the ground, the burning the outſides to a 
coal is a great preſervative, | 
As to the chops or clefts green timber is liable to after work- 
ing, a very great eye-ſore in many fine buildings, they are 
cloſed by anointing, ſuppling, and ſoaking it with the fat 
of powdered beef-broth, twice or thrice repeated. Some car- 


But the former method is excellent, only it is not to be uſcd 
while the timber is green. 
TIMBER-trees, the wood of timber, before it be felled, particu- 
larly that of oak, Cc. | 
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penters uſe greaſe and ſaw-duſt mingled for the ſame purpoſe. 
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For the raiſing, planting, tranſplanting, pruning, Cc. of | 


timber- trees. See NURSERY, PRUNING, T'RANSPLANT- 
ING, Ec. 


TiMBER-meaſure.—Timber is uſually meaſured and eſtimated by 


the load or ton, which is a folid meaſure containing 40 feet 
of round timber, or 50 of hewn timber. The denomination 
of load, &c. we ſuppoſe ariſes hence, that 40 or 50 ſolid 


feet of ſuch timber weighs about a ton, i. e. 20 hundred 


weight, which is uſually accounted a cart-load, 

1. For the meaſuring of round timber the practice is, to gird 
the tree about, in the middle of the length ; and folding the 
line twice, to take one length or quarter of the whole, and 
account that for the true ſide of the ſquare : then for the 
length, is is counted from the but-end of the tree, ſo far up 


as the tree will hold half a foot girt, as they call it, i. e. fo | 


long as the line, twice folded, is half a foot. 
The dimenſions thus taken, the quantity of timber is had, ei- 
ther by multiplying the fide of the ſquare into itſelf, and that 
product by the length, by the method of croſs-multiplication. 
See Croſs MULTIPLICATION. | 
Or, more eaſily and ſpeedily on Gunter's line, by extending 
the compaſſes from 12 to the ſide of the ſquare in inches; 
for that extent turned twice (the ſame way) from the length 
in feet, will reach to the content in feet. See GUNTER's 
Scale. 
Or, better ſtill, on Coggeſhal's ſliding- rule, by ſetting 12 on 
the girt line D, to the length in feet on the if 
_ againſt the ſide of the ſquare, on the girt line D, taken in 
inches, you have on the line C the content of the timber in 
feet. See Coggeſhal's SLIDING-Rule. | 
Note, 19. this method of meaſuring round timber, though 
common, is yet erroneous, and the content found hereby, it 
is demonſtrated, is leſs than the true content or meaſure in the 
ratio of 11 to 14. How to avoid this error, and meaſure 
it juſtly, we have ſhewn under the uſe of Coggeſhall's /iding- 
rule. 
2%. If the tree have any great boughs that are timber, as the 
phraſe is, i. e. which will hold foot girt, they are commonly 
meaſured, and added to the reſt: the ſolidity of the whole 
being thus found, they divide it by 40, which brings it into 
| leads. | 
3”. In meaſuring round timber for fale, they uſually caſt away 
an inch out of the ſquare for the bark, if oak ; ſo that a tree 
10 inches ſquare, they only account as if 9; but for aſh, 
elm, beech, &c. an inch is too much. 
4*. For the meaſuring hewn or ſquared timber; the practice is, 
to find the middle of the length of the tree, and there to 
meaſure its breadth, by clapping two rules, or other ſtraight 
things to the ſides of the tree, and meaſuring the diſtance be- 
tween them: in the like manner they meaſure the breadth 
the other way. If the two be found unequal, they add them 
together, and take half the ſum for the true ſide of the ſquare. 
The dimenſions thus taken, the content is found either by 
croſs-multiplication, Gunter's ſcale, or the ſliding-rule, after 
the manner already directed. 
The content divided by 50, gives the number of loads. 
Note, if the timber be unequally ſided, this method of mea- 
ſuring it is erroneous, always giving the content more than 
the truth; and the more ſo, as the difference of the ſides is 
reater; yet cuſtom has authorized it. 

o meaſure ſuch timber juſtly, a mean proportional ſhould be 
found between the unequal ſides, and this mean be accounted 
the ſide of the ſquare, | | 
For the meaſuring of taper timber, and timber of other forms, 
as cubes, priſms, pyramids, &c. See the article SLIDING-Rule. 

Bearing of TIMBER, { 8 I 

Caſing of TIMBER Work, CASING, | 

TiMBER, or TIMMER of furs,* as ermines, marterns, fables, 
and the like, denotes 40 ſkins, —Of other ſkins, ſix ſcore. Ruſt. 

* Huc civitas ( ſe. Ceſtrie) nunc reddebat de firma 45 libras & tres 

timbrias pellium Martenarum LL. Edw. Conf 

T1iMBERS of ermine, in reigns { denote the ranks or rows of 
ermine in noblemens coats. Sce ERMINE. | 

T1MBER, in falconry. To timber, is to neſtle, or make a neſt, 
as birds of prey do. 

'FIMBRE, or TIuuER, in heraldry, denotes the creſt of an 
armoury, or whatever is placed a-top of the eſcutcheon, to di- 
inguiſh the degree of nobility, either eccleſiaſtical or ſecular, 


See CREST. 


Such is the papal tiara, cardinal's hat, the croſs, mitre, coro- | 


et, morticr, and particularly the caſks or helmets, which 
the ancients called more eſpecially timbres, from their reſem- 
bling a kind of bell without a clapper, which the French call 
timbre, or becauſe they reſounded like thoſe timbres when 
truck. This is the opinion of Loiſeau, who derives the word 
from the Latin, tintinnabulum, See CAsK, and HELMET, 
TIME, a ſucceſſion of phænomena in the univerſe ; or a mode 
of duration, marked by certain periods and meaſures ; chiefly 
by the motion and revolution of the ſun, See Mops, and 
DURATION, | 
The idea of time in the general, Mr, Lock obſerves, we ac- 
quire by conſidering any part of infinite duration, as ſet ed 


ne C. Then 


_ 


Abſolute T1ME, is time conſidered in itſelf, and without any re- 


Relative or apparent TIME, is the ſenſible meaſure of any dura- 


Aſtronomical TIME, is that taken purely from the motion of the 


Civil TIME, is the former time accommodated to civil uſes, and 


TIME, in muſic, is an affection of ſound, w. 


by periodical meaſures: the idea of 3 
lengrh of duration, as a day, an how 2 tine, 
by obſerving certain appearances at ure firg 
A e i: regular, and, ſeemingly, 
ow, by being able to repeat thoſe lengt 
as often as we will, we 2 imagine — 4. * of u. 
really endures or exiſts; and thus we imagine Fs ere nothin 
year, &c. hs nor re, next 
Some of the latter ſchool-philoſophers i 
duration of a thing whoſe Se is N Er to be the 
ning nor end: by which time is diſtinguiſhed fr ut bepin. 
See ETERNITY. om eternity, 
Ariſtotle and the peripatetics define it aum 
dum prius & poſterius, or a multitude of trondlent OY fern. 
tion, ſucceeding each other, in a continual flux kin . 
tion of priority and poſteriority. e 
Hence it ſhould follow, that time is motion itſelf or 
the duration of motion, conſidered as having Lg leaſt 
ſome whereof are continually ſucceeding. to others: Looks, 
this principle, time or temporal duration would not ; es 
bodies at reſt, which yet no body will deny to exiſt * 5 
or to endure for a time. line, 
To evade this inconvenience, the Epicureans an 
rians made time to be a ſort of a, different 8 
conſiſting of infinite parts, continually and immediate] "s 
ceeding each other, and this from eternity to eternit f b 
others directly explode this notion, as eſtabliſhing 0 4 A. 
being, independent of God. For how ſhould there be 2 fut 
before any thing exiſted to low ? and what ſhould that flux he 
a ſubſtance or an accident ? g 
Time may be diſtinguiſhed like place, into abſolute, and 5. 
tive. See PLACE, | 


ation to bodies, or their motions.— This flows equally, ;, 
never proceeds either faſter or ſlower, but glides on in a con. 
ſtant, equable tenor. LE 


tion by means of motion.—For ſince that equable flux of tin, 
does not affect our ſenſes, nor is any way immediately cogni- 
zable thereby, there is a neceſſity for calling in the help of 
ſome nearly equable motion to a ſenſible meaſure, whereby | 
we may determine its quantity, by the correſpondency of the 
e of this with thoſe of that. 

ence, as we judge thoſe times to be equal which paſs while 
a moving body, proceeding with an equable velocity, paſſes 
over equal ſpaces ; ſo we judge thoſe times to be equal which 
flow while the ſun, moon, and other luminaries perform thcir 
revolutions, which, to our ſenſes, are equal, 
But ſince the flux of time cannot be accelerated, nor retarded, 
whereas all bodies move ſometimes faſter and ſometimes ſlower, 
and there is, perhaps, no perfectly equable motion in all na- 
ture; it appears hence to follow, that abſolute tine ſhould be 
ſomething truly and really diſtin&t from motion, For let us 
ſuppoſe the heavens and ſtars to have remained without mo- 
tion from the very creation : does it hence follow, that the 
courſe of time would have been at a ſtand? or rather, would 
not the duration of that quieſcent ſtate have been equal to the 
very time now elapſed? : 
Since abſolute time is a quantity uniformly extended, and in its 
own nature moſt ſimple, it hence comes to be repreſented by 
mathematicians, to. the imagination, under the moſt ſimple, 
ſenſible magnitudes, and particularly right lines and circles, 
with which it bears a near analogy, in reſpect of geneſis, ſi- 
milarity, &c. 
It is not, indeed, neceſſary that time ſhould be meaſured by 
motion; any conſtant periodical appearance in ſeemingly equi 
diſtant ſpaces, as the freezing of water, the blowing of 
plant, &c. returning at ſet periods, might do as well. In 
effect, Mr. Lock mentions an American people, who count 
their years by the coming and going away of birds, See DE- 
RI1OD, _ 
Some authors diſtinguiſh time into aſtronomical and civil. | 


heavenly bodies, without any other regard. 


formed and diſtinguiſhed into years, months, days, Oe. 
Day, MonTH, Week, YEAR, Cc. 


Time makes the ſubject of chronology. See CHRONOLOGY: , 
hereby we denom!- 


the ſame 


nate it long, or ſhort with regard to its continuance in 
degree of tune, See SOUND, 
Time and tune are the great properties of ee, 
fercuce or proportions muſic depends: each has its - — 
charms; where the time or duration of the notes 15 * ; 
differences of tune ow are capable to entertain us Wit en 
leſs pleaſure, See TuNE, 
And of the power of time alone, i. e. of the pleaſures an 
from the various meaſures of long and ſhort, ſwift an g of 
we have an inſtance in the drum, which has no differenc 
notes, as to tune, See DRUM, ACCENT, Ce. be abſo- 
Time, in muſic, is conſidered either with reſpect to 1 * 
lute duration of the notes, i. e. the duration connde | 


ſound, on whoſe di 


every note by itſelf, and meaſured by ſome external motion 

foreign to the muſic; in reſpect to which the compoſition is 
ſaid to be quick, or flow : or it is conſidered with reſpect to the 
relative quantity or proportion of the notes compared with one 
another. See NOTE. ; | ; 
The ſigns or characters which the time of notes is repre- 
ſented, are ſhewn under the article CHARACTERS in muſic, 
where the names, proportions, &c. are alſo expreſſed. 
A ſemi-breve, for inſtance, is marked to be equal to two. 
minims, 2 minim to two crotchets, a crotchet to two qua- | 
vers, and ſo on, ſtill in a duplicate ratio, z. e. in the ratio of 
2: 1, Now, where the notes reſpect each other thus, i. e. 
where they are in this ratio, the muſic is faid to be in duple, 
i. e. double, or common time, 1 
When the ſeveral notes are triple of each other, or in the 
ratio 3: 1, that is, when the ſemi-breve is equal to three mi- 
nims, the minim to three crotchets, &c. the muſic is ſaid to 
be in triple time. See TRIPLE. | 
To render this part as ſimple as poſſible, the proportions al- 
ready ſtated among the notes are fixed and invariable, and to ex- 
preſs the proportion of 3: I, a point (.) is added on the right 
fide any note, which is deemed equivalent to half of it ; and 

dy this means a pointed ſemi-breve, O* becomes equal to three 
minims, and ſo of the reſt, 


4 


, 


of triple time; as 2: 3 and 3: 4, &c. but theſe Mr. Malcolm 
obſerves are of no real ſervice, and are not perceived without 
a painful attention. For the proportions of the times of notes, 
to afford us pleaſure, muſt be ſuch as are not difficultly per- 
ceived ; on which account the only ratios fit for muſic, be- 
ſides that of equality, are the double and triple. 

Common or duple TIME, is of two ſpecies, —The firſt, when 
every bar or meaſure is equal to a ſemi-breve, or its value in 
any combination of notes of a leſſer quantity. 

The ſccond, where every bar is equal to a minim, or its va- 
lue in leſſer notes. The movements of this kind of meaſure 
are various, but there are three common diſtinctions; the firſt 
ſlew, ſignified at the beginning by the mark C; the ſecond 
briſe, ſignified by C; the third very guzck, ſignified by D. 
But what that flow, briſk and quick is, is very uncertain, and 
only to be learned by practice. The neareſt meaſure we know 
of, is to make a quaver the length of the pulſe of a good 
watch, then a crotchet will be equal to two pulſes, a minim 
to four, and the whole meaſure or ſemi-breve to eight. This 
may be reputed the meaſure of briſt time; for the „loro, it is 
as long again, and the quick only half as long. 1 
Tbe whole meaſure then of common time is equal to a ſemi- 
breve or a minim; but theſe are variouſly ſub- divided into 
notes of leſs quantities. See MEasuRE. | 
Now to keep the time equal, we make uſe of a motion of the 
hand or foot, thus: knowing the true time of a crotchet, we 
ſhall ſuppoſe the meaſure or bar actually ſub-divided into four 
crotchets for the firſt ſpecies of common time; then the half 
meaſure will be two crotchets; therefore, the hand or foot be- | 
ing up, if we put it down with the very beginning of the 
firſt note or crotchet, and then raiſe it with the third, and then 
down to begin the next meaſure ; this is called beating of time. 
By practice, they get a habit of making this motion very equal, 
and conſequently of dividing the meaſure or bar into equal 
parts, up and down; as alſo of taking all the notes in the juſt 
proportion, ſo as to begin and end them preciſely with the 
beating. In the meaſure of two crotchets, they beat down 
the rt, and the ſecond up.— Some call each half of the mea- 
ſure in common time, à time; and fo they call this the mode 
or meaſure of tuo times, or the dupla meaſure. 

Again, ſome mark the meaſure of two crotchets with a 2 or 
3» ſignifying it to be equal to two notes, whereof four make 
a ſemi-breve ; and ſome mark it 4 for quavers. 

For triple TI¹ E, fee the article TR1PLE-Time. 

TIME in Fencing, —There are three kinds of time; that of the 
ſword, that of the foot, and that of the whole body. All the 
times that are perceived out of their meaſure, are only to be 
conſidered as appeals, or feints, to deceive and amuſe the ene- 
my. See FENCING, GUARD, FEINT, Cc. 


Time of Peace, ? (PEACE, 

TIME in Grammar, | | TENsE. 

Time in Mechanics, © | MoT1on, 

Periodical TI ME, ed PRRIOPD. 

Eguation of Time, " EQUATION, 
Aiipper-TIME, Rat Kiyeexr, 

Unity of TIME, Unity, 

T1ME-Keeper, or Trme-Meaſure, ) CHRONOMETER, 


TIMMER. See the articles TIMBER, and TimsReE. 
TIN, Stannum, a whitiſh metal, ſofter than filver, yet much 
harder than lead. See METAL, 

The chymiſts, Ec. hold tin a ſpecies of imperſect metal, gene- 
rated of two different ſeeds, viz. that of filver, and that of 
lead 3 which renders it a kind of compound of both; and ac- 
cordingly it is frequently found both in lead and ſilver mines. 
Tin, however, has alſo its proper mines, of which our counties 
of Cornwall and Devonſhire are an abundant evidence: the 


name 


From hence ariſe ſeveral other ratios conſtituting new kinds 


greateſt part of the tin conſumed in Europe is procured from 


TT1N- 


thence ; and Camden even ſuppoſes this abundance of tin, in 
thoſe two provinces, to have given the original denomination 
Britain to the whole country.—In the Syriac language varat- 
anac eee land of tm; from which Bachart derives the 
ritain, 

The principal characters or properties of tin, enumerated by 
Boerhaave, are, that it is the lighteſt of all metals; very littie 
ductile or elaſtic ; the moſt fuſible and volatile of all metals; 
ſcarce diſſoluble by acids, unleſs the weaker forts ; and eaſily 


and intimately miſcible with other metals, the ductility where - | 


of becomes diminiſhed by ſuch mixture, 
The fame author concludes, that ſulphur is a prevailing ingre- 
dient in tin, and deduces ſeveral of its particular properties 


therefrom, He adds, that could the metal be perfectly purged 


of this heterogeneous ſulphur, it 1s probable it would be found 
no other than ſilver. 
Several authors had before noted a great conformity, in divers 


particulars, between the two metals; as, that both grow bitter 


when diſſolved by acids; that when fuſed together, there is 
ſcarce any ſeparating them again, not even by lead, Add, 
that Mr. Boyie, and others, give us ſeveral inſtances of ſilver 
being actually produced in conſiderable quantity from tin ore, 
See SILVER, | 

Yet ſome naturaliſts judge the analogy greater between tin and 
lead, and contend that fin is only lead, under a leſs degree of 
coction; but if there be ſome marks of agreement between 
them, there are as many of diſagreement. The calx of lead, 


for inſtance, eaſily fuſes and vitrifies, but that of fin not with- 


out the utmoſt difficulty: if tin and lead be mixed by a vehe- 
ment fire, a vehement colluctation enfues, and they both run 
into a calx: add, that tin is eaſily revivified ; but lead with 
18 labour, See Leap, 

The method of getting, preparing, &c. the tin in the Corniſh 
mines, much the beſt and moſt conſiderable in the world, is 
given us in the Philaſophical Tranſactions.— The working of the 
tin mines is very hard and difficult, not only by reaſon of the 


great depth which the veins deſcend to, even as low as 60 fa- 


thom ; but alſo becauſe the rocks, through which paſſages are 
frequently to be cut, are often ſo hard, that the workman 
cannot dig a. foot in a week. Nor is the ſoft, ſhaking earth 
found in the tin mines much leſs inconvenient to the work- 
men, both by reaſon of fœtid, malignant vapours it exhales, 
and of the currents of water often met withal therein: all 
theſe diſadvantages render it impracticable for the workmen to 
hold it above four hours together. | 

The mineral ſtone or ore being Gag and drawn out of the 
mine, 1s there broke into pieces with large iron mallets ; then 
brought to a ſtamping-mill, where it is {till pounded ſmaller 
with ſtampers, much like thoſe of paper-mills ; and the water 
paſſing through it waſhes away the earthy parts, leaving the 


metallic ones behind: the lotion is repeated twice, to make 


the better ſeparation. Sec TRAMBLING, - 

This done, they dry it in a furnace on iron-plates, and grind 
it very fine in a craſing-mill; then waſh it again, and dry it: 
in this ſtate, the metallic matter is called black tin. 

To convert it into tin, i. e. into white tin, they carry it to a 
furnace, or blowing-houſe ; where, by means of a charcoal 
fire, kept up by huge bellows worked with water, it is 
ſmelted ; after it has paſſed all theſe preparations, and is be- 


come cold, they forge it, which is the laſt thing done to it in 


the works. 

The droſs or ſcoria ſcummed off the tin in fuſion, being melted 
down with freſh ore, runs into metal; and even the canſaliy, 
i. e. the matter waſhed and ſeparated from the metal in the 


mill, being thrown up in heaps, after reſting fix or ſeven 


years, they fetch it over again, and it yields as good tin as any 


of that of Germany. 
The workmen diſtinggiſh ſeveral kinds of tin; as moor-tin, 
which is the beſt fort, A fool whereof weighs 80 pounds; and 


mine-tin, which is the next, a fool thereof weighing about 52 | 


or 50 pounds, The tin got from the ſoft, gravelly earth, they 


call pryan tin, to diſtinguiſh it from that got from the ſtones, 


which is better by almoſt half.— Two pounds of black tin, 
when melted, yield about one of white, 

There is a curioſity in theſe Corniſh mines, which the lover 
of natural hiſtory will be pleaſed to hear; and it is this: that 
in digging, at the depth of 40 or 50 fathoms, they frequently 
meet with large trees, ſtill entire. See SUBTERRANEOUS, 


Childrey, in his Natural Hi/tory, goes back as far as the de- 


luge to place them there; but without having recourſe to ſo 
pre antiquity, they who believe that the mines, when ex- 
auſted of their ore or mineral matter, renew and fill again 


In courſe of time, will ſoon ſolve the difficulty, by ſuppoling, 


that in the firſt working of theſe mines, theſe trees had been 
let down to ſerve as props and pillars. See DELE. 
But there are other people will think this renewal of the mines 


itſelf a difficulty as great as the former, However, what the 


former author adds, viz. that in ſome places in the mines they 
likewife find pick-axes, &c. with wooden ſhafts, as alſo braſs 
nails, and even a medal of Domitian, ſeems to countenance 
the opinion. See MIN E. IE 8 
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Method of afſaying Tin.—To find whether fin be ſoft and duc- 
tile, or harſh and brittle, there are two kinds of aſſays; the 
firſt, is by putting the tin in a mould of caſt-braſs, and there 
melting it. If the metal be harſh, it will be taken out hea- 
vier than before; otherwiſe it will be lighter. The ſecond, 
is by caſting the melted tin. into a little mould, made of the 
thunder-ſtone. This mould has a little canal of moderate 
length, which conducts the matter into a cavity, capable of 
containing half a billiard ball: if the fin be harſh, it appears 
whitiſh towards the entry of the mould, otherwiſe it is tinged 
ſuperficially with a very faint, bluiſh brown. | 
For the uſe of tin in the compoſition of pewter, ſee PEWTER. 
The chymiſts call tin by the name feng but from what 
analogy between the metal and the planet, we leave them to 
explain. See JUPITER. 
By the analyſes made of tin, they hold it compounded of 
earth, ſulphur, a metallic ſalt, and mercury. — The chief chy- 
mical preparations from it are, ſalt of tin, flower of tin, and 
diaphoretic of tin. 

Salt of Tin, or of Fupiter, is tin calcined, and diſtilled vinegar 
poured thereon ; from which, by means of fire, and then of 
a cool place wherein it is put, a very white ſalt is drawn. 
See SALT. | 

Flower of TIN, is a kind of white coſmetic, or paint for the 
complexion ; drawn with ſal ammoniac, by means of ſubli- 

mation. See FLOWER, | | 
Diaphoretic of TN, is fine tin and regulus of antimony melted, 
firſt together, and then both with ſalt-petre. W hence, after 
various lotions, is drawn a powder, held to be ſoveraign againſt 
divers diſeaſes. 

Ceruſs of TiN, is a white powder, procured from tin, whereof 
a fucus is made, called Spaniſh white, —Lhis ceruſs is not made 
with vinegar, as that of lead is ; but with the urine of a young 
' perſon : the powder is alſo uſed to colour Delft ware. 

Calx of T 1N, is the metal reduced into powder, either by means 
of fire, or by being diſſolved in an acid menſtruum, and preci- 
pitated with an alkali. 

Tin-Glaſs, or TiN of Glaſs, is what we properly call b:/muth. 
See BiSMUTH, 

TINCTORUM Rubia. See the article RUB1A. 

TINCTURE, TixcTUuRAa, in pharmacy and chymiſtry, a 
ſeparation of the finer and more volatile parts of a mixed bo- 
dy, made by means of a proper menſtruum diſſolving the ſame. 
See MENSTRUUM, and DissoLurION. 

T1NCTURE is more particularly uſed for an extract of part of 
the ſubſtance of a body, eſpecially its virtue and colour, which 
are hereby communicated to the menſtruum. See EXTRACT, 
and ESSENCE. a | 
We have cephalic tfinctures, antiſcorbutic finctures, ſtomachic | 
tin2res, anticolic tinctures, invigorating finctures, &c. tinc- 
?::re5 drawn from roſes, from corals, &c. See EXTRACTION. 
To make a tinfure, the matter is uſually bruiſed, put in a 
matraſs, and the menſtruum, which commonly is ſpirit of | 
wine, poured on it, to the height of two or three fingers above 
it. Then the glaſs is cloſed, and ſet for digeſtion, in a ſand- 
heat, during five or fix days, till the ſpirit is well impregnated, 
and has received a high colour, See DIGESTION. 

Thus are finctures of odoriferous vegetables, as cinnamon, Cc. 

drawn ; and the ſame menſtruum ſerves for thoſe of metals, 

and minerals. | 

The tin&ures of metals, ſo much talked of by the chymiſts 

and alchymiſts, are not proper tinctures; they are only diſſo- 

lutions, wherein the metal is divided and attenuated to a greater 
degree than it is in its natural and ordinary diſſolvent. 

If the tinfure were irreductible; that is, if the metal were 

diſſolved to ſuch a degree, as that it could not be brought back 

again into metal; or, which comes to the ſame, if the prin- 
ciples which compoſe it were diſunited, it would be what the 
chymiſts have ſo long and ſo earneſtly wiſhed for, and ſought 
with ſuch infinite pains, eſpecially with regard to gold; the 
irreductible tincture whereof is what ſhould be called aurum 

a See GOLD. | | 
ut no ſuch ti:ure has ever yet been diſcovered : the potable 

gold in uſe among us, being only gold extremely divided; 
and the caſe is the ſame with the finctures of other metals, 

See METAL, and MINERAL. 

The intention of metalline tindures is to rarefy and extend 

the ſulphur of the metal as much as poſſible, and ſo render 

the fixed and earthy parts as ſubtile and volatile as may be: if 
they are deſigned to be of uſe in medicine, ſome harmleſs and 
agreeable medium is to be uſed. See STEEL. 

The alchymiſts give the name grand mineral tincture to the 

philoſophers ſtone; from an opinion, that all required to 

that operation, is to give the colour or tin/ure of gold to 
fixed mercury, See PHILOSOPHERS Stone. 

Marble, alabaſter, and bones, receive tinfures from lixiviums, 

and ſharp juices; and Mr. Boyle thinks there is reaſon to hope 

the ſame may be done of precious ſtones : rock cryſtal, it is 
certain, is tinged by ſubterraneous juices ; ſo is ſapphire itſelf. 

See GEM, Ec. | | 

In the memoirs of the French academy, mention is made of 


TINNITUS Auris, TinGLING or buzzing of ? 


TIPSTAVES, officers appointed by the marſhal of the King's 
bench, to attend the judges with a rod or ſtaff tipped with 


TIRE, or, as the ſeamen pronounce it, TE 


TITANS, Tiranes, TITANEE, in the 


"A 11'T 
tract tinctures, even out of ſome 


they are the more capable of prod 


a greater degree of redneſs to the 


ſolution of vitric 
TINCTURE of Amber s rio], 
TINCTURE 7 Ca ba, { See the articles AMBRR. 


TINCTURE is alſo applied by the heralds to the 00h 
eſcutcheons, or coats of arms; under which ma og 
reduced the two metals, or and argent, r 
ſented by yellow and white. See Coro 
TINEA, in medicine, a diſeaſe called b 
hafati, and in Engliſh uſually a ſeald-head 
achores. See ACHOR, 
The tinea is a diſeaſe of the leprous kind: x 
reckon three ſpecies of it, viz. a dry, noiſt, and J,, 
which, in reality, are only ſo many degrees of © cha 
0 See LEPROS, | | me dif. 
urner defines the tinea an ulcer ariſing in th 
dren, from a vicious, corroſive, or ſaline ch pre 4 
ing on the cutaneous glands, in time deſtroys eee 
F IF texture 
It has its name tinea, q. d. moth, from the ſimilitude it | 
to the holes eat by that inſect in paper, Gc.In & bear 
ſtage it is covered with a white, dry, ſcurfy, or ſqua © fr 
matter : in the ſecond the ſubjacent fleſh appears boning 
and in the third it is ulcerous. * 
The internal remedies proper for the finca are 
* cathartics, and Te or edulcorants; ar 
a ſalivation, eſpeciall unction, has been efficac; 
all other methods bevy eee vain. The ene Ava 
tations made of roots of oxylapathum, birth-wort, horſe-radifh 
wormwood, &c. boiled in water, and ſtrained ; to which are 
added, ſpirits of wine camphorated, Ec. liniments of = 
lard, white precipitate mercurial ointments, with powders] 
brimſtone ; and ſometimes powder of Roman and white vi- 
triol, red precipitate, Cc. 
TIN-GLASS, B:/muth, a mineral matter, white, ſmooth, and 
as to appearance, reſembling tin; but hard, brittle, and di- 
poſed in ſhining ſcales, as if it were pieces of glaſs, whence it 
name. See BISMUTH. 
TINGLING of the Ear. See the article TIxxIrvs. 
TINNING, the covering or lining any thing with melted 
tin, or with tin reduced to a very thin leaf. See Ty, 
Looking-glaſſes are foliated or tinned with thin tables of beaten 
tin, the whole bigneſs of the glaſs, applied and faſtened thereto 
b LO of quickſilver. See FOLLATING, and Lookixc- 
aſs. 
Kettles, ſaucepans, and other kitchen utenſils, are tinzed with 
med tin; and locks, bits, ſpurs, &c. with leat-tin, by help 
of Hre. 
The plumbers uſe to tin or whiten their ſheets of lead; in or- 
der to which they have a tinning furnace, filled with live coal, 
at the two ſides whereof two men are placed, who hold up 
the ſheets over the fire to heat; and the tin leaves being laid 
over them, as faſt as the ſheets grow hot, and the fin melts, 
_ ſpread it, and make it take by rubbing it with tow and 
roſin. See PLOMBERY. | 
he Ear, 2 


diſeaſe pretty frequent in the ear, conſiſting in the perception 
of a ſound which is not, or, at leaft, is not external, 
This perception is occaſioned by the beating of an artery in 
the ear, by an inflammation, or abſceſs of the tympan mor the 
labyrinth, by the admiſſion of foreign bodies, by commotions 
of the cranium, blows on the ears, &c,—Extraordinary and 
irregular motions of the animal ſpirits are alſo found to occalun 
the tinnitus, as we find in deliriums, phrenſies, vertigoes, ©. 
2 tingling of the ear is one of the diagnoſtic ſigns of 
plague. 


precious ſtones, I. 
e 


ſed 
be likew 


Ofte 


in 
iſe 


uthors uſual] 


mercurial, 
and ſometimes 


ſilver, and take charge of ſuch priſoners, as are either com- 
mitted, or turned over at the judge's chambers. 
The denomination is alſo ſometimes given to thoſe more fre- 
quently called batons ; who are the warden of the E be 
cers, attending the king's courts with a painted ſtaff, for - 
taking into cuſtody ſuch perſons as are committed by 
court; and to attend ſuch priſoners as go at large b) licence, 
See BASTON. 


ER, of Guns, b 4 
row of guns placed along a ſhip's ſide, either above, upon yy 
or below: the former of which are called the 2er tile, 


latter the lower tire. See SHIP, 
| ancient mythology, 


i. e. of heaven and 


the ſons of Uranus or Cclus, and Veſta, e 
earth, according to Heſiod and Apollodorus; or wo — = 
to the ſame thing, of Æther and Tellus, according gf 2 
Apollodorus reckons five Titans: Oceanus, Cceus, in | 
Crius, and Japetus ; all elder brothers of Saturn: r 
reckons ſix, all, except Hyperion, different from the! : 
their names, Briareus, Gyges, Sterope, Atlas, N 
Cottus; but he ſeems to include the hundred- handed gan 


the number, which Apollodorus, and the generality of my 
_ thologiſts, diſtinguiſh from the Titans. 


Tie 


certain liquors, e. gr. ſalts drawn from wheat, which will ex- 


II 


The tradition is, that Ccelus, by the ſame wife, Veſta, had 


ined them up in Tartarus : Veſta, the earth, their mo- 

— — this treatment, raiſed the Titans againſt their 
father, her huſband : all, excepting Oceanus, made war upon 
him, and dethroned him, ſetting up Saturn in his place. 
Saturn, it ſeems, proved no more favourable to them than his 
father; but continued the giants in their priſon.— Upon this, 
Jupiter revolted againſt Saturn ; ſerving him as he had done 

Coelus ; and reſcued the three giants: who afterwards proved 
of great ſervice to him in the war which the Titans waged 
agalnſt him. | 
Fhis war laſted ten years: but at length the Titans were van- 
quiſhed ; Jupiter re ained in peaceable poſſeſſion of heaven, 
and the Titans were buried under huge mountains thrown on 
their heads. „ : 
Hyginus gives another origin of the Titans : he derives them 
from Titan, Saturn's eldeſt brother, by Cœlus and Veſta ; 
who, though preſumptive heir of heaven, yet finding his fa- 
ther and mother more inclined for Saturn than for him, ſurren- 
dered to him his right of ſucceſſion, on condition he ſhould 
not bring up any male child, that the empire of heaven might 
revert to his own iſſue the Titans. | 
But Jupiter, Neptune, and Pluto having been afterwards ſaved 
by the artifice of Ops ; Titan and his ſons, the Titans, made 
war on Saturn, vanquiſhed, and impriſoned him ; thus he 
continued in the power of his enemies, till Jupiter being grown 
up, made war on the Titans, and delivered his father. | 
F. Pezron, in his antiquity of the Celtz, makes that people 
to be the ſame with the Titans; and their princes the ſame 
with the giants in ſcripture, —He adds, that the word Titan 
is perfect Celtic, and derives it from tit, earth, and den or 
ten, man: and hence it was the Greeks alſo called them very 
properly 9ny#1s, q. d. terrigenæ, earth-born. 
The word TITAN is alſo uſed by the poets for the ſun—in 
. which caſe it is likewiſe Celtic, though from another root, be- 
ing formed from ti, houſe, or habitation ; and tan, fire. 
Heſychius obſerves, that Titan is likewiſe uſed for ſodomite 
He adds, that it is one of the names of antichriſt; in which 
ſenſe it muſt be wrote Teitan, in Greek, to contain the nume- 
ral letters of 666; which in the apocalypſe xiii. 18. is the 
number of the beaſt. | 
TITE, or TIio HT- The ſeamen ſay a ſhip is zite, when ſhe 
is ſo ſtaunch as to let in but very little water, 
This is known by the ſmell of the water pumped out; for if 
| ſhe let in but little, it will always ſtink ; otherwiſe not. 
TIT HES, TyrESs, TENTEHs, Decime, or Dixmes, the tenth 
part of all profits or fruits, both predial, perſonal, and mixt ; 


ener, &c: 


Perſonal TiTHEs, are thoſe due or accruing from the profits of 
labour, art, trade, navigation, and induſtry of man, See 
PERSONAL, | 
Predial TITHEs, thoſe which ariſe either from the fruits of 
the ground; as corn, hay, underwood, flax, hemp, &c. or 
from the fruits of trees: as apples, pears, plumbs, cherries ; 

or from the produce of the garden. See PREDIAL. 

Mixt TITHEs, are ſuch as ariſe from beaſts, and other animals 
fed with the fruits of the earth: as cheeſe, milk, wool, lambs, 
calves, fowls, c. See MixT. | 

Predial tithes, again, are either great or ſmall. 

Great LIT RHEs, are thoſe of corn, hay, and wood. 

Small T1THESs, are thoſe of flax, &c. which are predial; and 


mixt. See PARSON, RECTOR, c. 
The zithes of grounds newly broke up and cultivated, are 
called decimæ novales, and always belong to the vicar, as well 


fore the demand. See Vicar. | 

The cuſtom of giving or paying tithe is very ancient: in Gen. 
xIV. 20. Abraham gives Abimelech the tenth of all the ſpoils 
he had taken from the four kings he had defeated : in Gen. 
XXVi11, 22. Jacob makes a vow at Bethel, to give the tenth 
of all the riches he ſhall gather in that ſojourn, to God. 

But theſe zithes were free and voluntary; and, beſide, differed 
in divers other reſpects from what was afterwards called tithe : 
what Melchiſedech received, was only the tenth of the ſpoils, 
not of Abraham's poſſeſſions; and this once, not annually ; 
and beſide, not as maintenance, which Melchiſedech wanted 
not, but as homage : add, that this was only from one prieſt 
to another; for Abraham had not only a prieſt in his loins, 
but was a prieſt himſelf.— And as to Jacob, who was alſo a 
| Prieſt, what he did was the effect of a vow, voluntarily taken, 
to offer the tenth of all he ſhould poſſeſs ; not to any other 
prieſt, but to God himſelf upon an altar, | 

Tithe was firſt legally enjoined by Moſes, Lev. xxvii. 30. 
Numb. xviii, 21. Deut. xiv. 21. —That legiſlator obliged 
the Iſraelites to ſeveral kinds of tithes 3 as, 1*. The firſt zithe, 
N Wyd, which was a tithe of all the fruits, given to 
the Levites : this was not taken till after the oblation called 
M had been made. See LEVITE. EP 


Briareus, Gyges, and Cottus, the hundred-handed giants, and 


allotted to the clergy for their maintenance. See FRulr, 


Of tithes there are three kinds, viz. perſonal, predial, and mixt. 


thoſe of wool, milk, cheeſe, lambs, ferrets, c. which are 


as the ſmall zithes.— The novelty is confined to forty years be- | 


TEE 


29, The ſecond tithe was a tenth part of the nine remaining 
after payment of the firſt ziche, This tithe was ſet apart in 
each family; and the maſter of the family was obliged to car- 
ry it to Jeruſalem, and to ſpend it there; or, in caſe he could 
not, he was to redeem it, or convert it into money: in which 
caſe he was to add a fiſth to it, and carry the money to Je- 
ruſalem. The Rabbins ſay, that if he did not redeem it him- 


- ſelf, that is, if he did not ſubſtitute his own money in lieu of 


it, but ſold it to another, he was only required to carry the 
bare price to Jeruſalem, without any additioůotn. 
3. The tithe of the tithe, was the tenth part of all the tithes 


that had been given the Levites by the people: for the Levites, 


after they had got all their tithes of the people, divided it into 


ten parts; and in their turn, gave a fithe to the prieſts, 


This tithe the Rabbins call JWPRIMINN, oblation of the tithe, 
y MD y, tithe of tithe, or TIW p or. 
WYN, tithe of things ſanctied. And this the Levites were 
obliged to carry to the temple ; the reſt was reſerved for their 
own ſubſiſtance. | Bo 1 
4. The tithe of the third year, was another kind of tithe, 
not much different from the ſecond tithe, excepting that it was 
leſs troubleſome, by reaſon they were not obliged to carry it 
to Jeruſalem. Every ſeventh year God appointed the ground 
ſhould lie and reſt, nor ſhould the owners even gather the fruits 
which it produced ſpontaneouſly : that year, therefore, they 
paid no tithe, but only the fix preceding ones, See SABBATH. 
Now, every third of theſe fix years, i, e. on the third, and 
the ſixth, they raiſed, as uſually, the firſt tithe; and after that 
a ſecond.—But this ſecond they did not carry to Jeruſalem 
either in kind or in money ; but kept it by them to be ſpent 
by the Levites, the ſtrangers, the fatherleſs, and the widows 
of the place, Deut. xiv. 28, 29. 8 
This was alſo called the tithe of the poor, and the third tithe ; 
and theſe third years it was paid on, were called the ?:the years. 
All theſe tithes amounted to above one ſixth of the revenue of 
each perſon : for if, for inſtance, a maſter of a family reaped 
6000 meaſures of wheat, and Too were firſt taken away for 
the firſt. fruits or oblation, he had only 5900 left: from this 
5900, taking away the firſt tithe 590, there remained 5310, 
the tenth whereof is 531 ; which being taken for the ſecond 
tithe, leaves 4779 for the proprieter ; who conſequently has 
given 1121, viz. 121 more than a ſixth of the whole. 
Of the 590, which the Levites received for their firſt tithe, 59 
went to the prieſt for the fithe of tithes ; fo that they were left 
I for their own ſubſiſtance, and that of their families, 


heſe matters are all ſurther explained in the Talmud, where- 


in are two books on tithes, alſo in the book of benedictions, 
MD), in the commentaries of Bartenora, Maimonides, 
R. Schelomoh Jarrhi, in Scaliger, Amama, Selden, Friſch- 
muth, Quenſted, Varenius, Hottinger, Sigonius, Cunzus, 
Godwyn, Leidecker, Cc. | 

Under the new law, it is not Jeſus Chriſt that eſtabliſhed 
tithes, as it was God himſelf did it under the old law by the 
miniſtry of Moſes : the chriſtian prieſts, and the miniſters of 


the altar of the new covenant, lived at firſt, wholly of the alms 


and oblations of the devout. Sec ALMS, OBLATIONS, &c, 
In after times the laity gave a certain portion of their revenues 
to the clergy, but voluntarily, and not out of any conſtraint 
or obligation: the firſt inftances we have of it, are in the 
IVth and Vth centuries, | i 
This gift was called tithe; not that it was really a tenth part 
of their income, or near ſo much : but only in imitation of 
the tithes of the old law. 

In the following age, the prelates in their councils, in concert 
with the princes, made an expreſs law to the purpoſe ; and 
obliged the laity to give a full tenth part of their revenues, 
their fruits, &c. to the eccleſiaſtics. 

This the church enjoyed without diſturbance for two or three 
centuries ; but in the VIIIth century the laity got hold of 
part of theſe titbes, either by their own authority, or by grants 
and donations of the princes ; and appropriated them to their 
own uſes. See REVENUE. 

Some time afterwards they reſtored them, or applied them to 
the founding of monaſteries or chapters ; and the church con- 
ſented, at leaſt tacitely, to this reſtitution. 

In 1179, the third council of Lateran, held under Alexan- 
der III. commanded the laymen to reſtore all the tithes they 
= held, to the church. 

n 1215, the fourth council of Lateran, held under Innocent 
III. moderated the matter a little; and, without ſaying any 
thing of the fithes which the laity already poſſeſſed, forbad 
them to appropriate or take any more for the future, 

Fra. Paolo, in his treatiſe of beneficiary matters, is of opi- 
nion, that the cuſtom of paying tithes under the new law, be- 
gan in France; and affirms, that there are no inſtances of it 
before the VIIIth and IXth centuries : but he muſt be miſ- 
taken; for in the 2d council of Matiſcona, held in 585, it is 
ſaid expreſsly, that the chriſtians had a long time kept invio- 
late that law of God, whereby tithe of all their fruits was 
enjoined to be given to I, &c. 

In effect, Origen, Hom. XI. on Numb, thinks, that the old 


laws of Moſes, touching the firſt fruits and tithes, both of 
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rattle, and of the fruits of the earth, are not abrogated by 
the goſpel ; but ought to be obſerved on their ancient footing. 
'The Vth canon of the council of Matiſcona, orders tithe to be 
paid to the miniſters of the church according to the law of 
God, and the immemorial cuſtom of the chriſtians, and that 
upon penalty of excommunication : which is the firſt penalty 
we find impoſed on ſuch as would not pay tithe,—On which 


grounds it is that many among the modern clergy hold their | 


tithes to be jure divine. | 
Others, on the contrary, plead, that the recompence to be 
given church miniſters, is differently ordained by God, accord- 
ing to the differences he has put between his two great diſpen- 
ſations, the law and the goſpel : under the law he gave them 
tithes ; under the goſpel, having left all things in his church to 
2 and chriſtian freedom, he has given them only what 
ſhall be given them freely, and in charity. That the law of 


tithes is in force under the goſpel, all the proteſtant divines, | 


except ſome among the Engliſh, deny ; for though hire to the 
labourer be of moral and perpetual right, yet that gy kind 


of hire, the tenth, can be of no right or neceſſity, but to the | 


ſpecial labour for which God ordained it: that ſpecial labour 
was the levitical and ceremonial ſervice of the tabernacle, 
Numb. xviii. 21, 31. which was aboliſhed : the right there- 
fore of the ſpecial hire muſt be aboliſhed too. | 
That tithes were ceremonial, is evident from their not being 
given to the Levites till they had been firſt offered as a heave 
offering to the Lord. ver. 24, 28. | 
He, then, who by the law brings fithes into the goſpel, brings 
in likewiſe a ſacrifice, and an altar; without which, fithes, 
by the law, were unſanctified and polluted, ver. 32. And 
therefore were never thought of in the firſt chriſtian times, 
till ceremonial altars and oblations had been brought back. 
The Jews themſelves, ever ſince their temple was deſtroyed, 
though they have rabbies and teachers of the law, yet pay no 
titbes, as having no proper Levites to whom, nor altar where- 
upon, to hallow them; which argues, that the Jews them- 
| ſelves never looked on tithes as moral, but merely ceremonial. 
Add, that tithes were not allowed to the prieſts and Levites 
merely for their labour in the tabernacle; but in conſideration 
of this likewiſe, that they were not allowed to have any other 
part or inheritance in the land, ver. 20, 24. and who, by 
that means, for a tenth, loſt a twelfth, 
In effect, for the firſt three hundred years after Chriſt, no 
mention is made in all eccleſiaſtical hiſtory of any ſuch thing 
as tithes ; though 1: 
_ recalled, and the church had miſerably judaiſed in many other 
things. The churchmen confeſledly lived all that time on free- 
will offerings ; nor could the defect of paying tithe be owing 
to this, that there were wanting civil magiſtrates to injoin it; 
ſince chriſtians, 3 lands, might have given out of them 
what they pleaſed; and the firſt chriſtian emperors, who did 
all things by advice of the biſhops, ſupplied what was want- 
ing to the clergy, not out of z#:thes, which were never pro- 
* but out of their own imperial revenues. 
he firſt authority produced, ſetting aſide the apoſtolical con- 
ſtitutions, which few of the patrons of tithes will inſiſt on, 


is a provincial ſynod at Cullen in 356, where tithes are voted to | 


be God's rent : but before that time, divers other abuſes and 


complaints had got ground, as altars, candles at noon, &c. |. 


And one complaint begot another; as it is certain that tithes 
ſuppoſe altars. | 

It is alledged, that ?:ithes are of early and ſolemn force among 
us; having been paid by ſtatute ever ſince the Saxon king 
Athelſtan, anno 928: to which it may be anſwered, that 
Romeſcot, or Peter-pence, had been likewiſe paid to the pope 
by ſtatute above 200 years longer, viz. from the year 725. 
And by the way it is to be noted, that theſe ancient fithes a- 
mong our anceſtors, kept a nearer analogy to their original in 
the Moſaic law; for the prieſts had but a third part, the other 
two thirds being appointed for the poor, and to adorn and re- 
pair the churches, as appears from the canons of Ecbert and 
Elfric. | 

The cuſtom. of paying tithe, or of offering a tenth of what 
a man enjoys, or of what he reaps from it, has not only been 
practiſed under the old and the new law, but we alſo find 
- ſomething like it among the heathens. 

Xenophon, in the 5th book of the expedition of Cyrus, gives 
us an inſcription upon a column near the temple of Diana, 
whereby the people were warned to offer the tenth part of their 
revenues every year to that goddeſs. 

The Babylonians and Egyptians gave their kings a tenth of 
their revenues: See Ariſtotle in his Oeconomics, lib. 2. Dio- 
dorus Siculus, /ib. 5. and Strabo, lib. 15, —Afterwards, the 
Romans exacted of the Sicilians a tenth of the corn they reaped; 
and Appian tells us, that thoſe who broke up, or tilled any 
new grounds, were obliged to carry a tenth of their produce 
to the treaſury, 

'The Romans offered a tenth of all they took from their ene- 
mies, to the gods; whence the name of Jupiter Prædator: 


The Gauls, in like manner, gave a tenth to their god Mars, 


as we learn in the commentaries of Cæſar.— And Feſtus de 


Impropriated and appropriated TITHEs, 


Rate-T1THE, 
TITHING, Decenna, or Decury ; a number or company of 


in that time, altars and oblations had been 


TITILLATION, TiTiLLAT1o, the act of Tilling, ile. 


TITLE, Tirurus, an inſcription put over any thing, to 


Tir IE, TiTULus, in the civil and canon law, denotes 3 


of office, 


Verb. ſignif. aſſures us, that the ancients uſed to give 7ithe of 
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every thing to cheir gods: decime au N 
EM. 5 Ss leine Quegue veteres ij fuis .. 
Authors have been ſtrangely perplexed. | 
a cuſtom, eſtabliſhed — for — ad r 2 Original of 
ners and religions, to give a tenth to their kings, © 05 man- 
ſters of religion. Grotius takes it to ariſe hence ut dl Mini. 
ber ton is the moſt known and the moſt common 4 t the num. 
tions; by reaſon of the number of fingers, which. © all na. 
this account he thinks it is, that the commandmen % 
were reduced to ten, for people to retain them HY God 
eaſe; that the philoſophers eſtabliſhed ten categories e Seater 
Mie „Oc. 
ee are Sores 8 to ſome ES or ede 
ord, united to their fee, and poſſeſſed (Ca 
_ * FORAY as cular goods, See 
y the council of Lateran, held under Alexander It: 
the alienation or infeodation of zithes rr. an, 
ture: whence all infeodations made ſince that Decke the fi 
rally held by the canoniſts, illegal. de gene- 
me attribute the orginal of theſe impropriated ?: 
Martel ; and hold him damned for rt rien 2 Charle 
benefices to ſecular nobles: but Baronius will have this a fy 3 
and refers their origin to the wars in the Holy Land 55 able, 
is alſo the opinion of Paſquier. 3 Which 
The tribute, it ſeems, which the Romans impoſed on YES 
provinces of their empire, was a tenth part of all the f - 
hence ſeveral authors obſerve, that the Franks havin 5 
quered the Gauls, and finding the impoſition eſtablif fn, 
kept it on foot, and gave thoſe tithes in fee to their (oldie... 
and this, ſay they, was the origin of infeoffed, or impro none 
or appropriated tithes. See FEE, and BEnteice, oY 
But the truth is, they are not ſo ancient; nor do we find bh 
mention of them before the reign of Hugh Capet; even ri 
very council of Clermont, held in 1097, as hot as it was 15 
the intereſts of the church, does not ſay one word of N 
which yet would undoubtedly have made loud complaints of 
ſuch an uſurpation, had it been then known. 
See the article RATE-Tzthe, 


ten men, with their families; knit together in a kind of fo. 
ciety, and all bound to the king, for the peaceable behaviour 
of each other. See FRIBURGH, FRANEK-PLIDC, and 
TRIHING, | | 
In theſe companies there was one chief perſon, who from 
his office was called teothingman ; and at this day in the weſt 
tithingman, though now no more than a conſtable; the old 
cuſtom of tenmentales, or tithings, being long ſince diſuſed, 
See HE AD-BOROW, DECENNIER, TENMENTALE, &. 


exciting a ſort of pleaſurable idea, by a gentle application of 
ſome ſoft body, upon a nervous part; and which uſually tends 
to produce laughter, See LAUGHTER. 


make it known, See INSCRIPTION, 
The word is more particularly uſed for the inſcription in the 
firſt page of a book, expreſling the ſubject thereof, the author's 

name, Sc. See Book. | 
What tortures abundance of authors, is to find ſpecious tit! 
for their books: a title ſhould be ſimple, and yet clear: thee 
are the two genuine characters of this kind of compolitiou, 
Aſſuming titles are a prepoſſeſſion againſt the author, | 
The French are much addicted to fanfaronnades in their 
titles; witneſs that of M. le Pays, Amitiez, Amours, Ami 
rettes ; or that improvement hereon, Fleurs, Fleurons, Fl 
rettes, &c. | | 


chapter or diviſion of a book. See CHAPTER, &c. 
A title is ſubdivided into paragraphs, &c. See PARAGRAPH, 
&c.—Each of the 50 books of the digeſt conſiſts of a number 
of titles; ſome of more, others of leſs. See DIGEST. 
T1TFLE is alſo an appellation of dignity, diſtinction, or hie- 
eminence ; given to perſons poſſeſſed of the ſame. See No. 
BILITY, Cc, | 
The titles of order or dignity, Loyſeau obſerves, ſhould al 
ways come immediately after the name, and before the fili 
See NAME. | | 
The king of Spain has a whole page of titles, to expres the 
ſeveral kingdoms, and ſigniories he is maſter of. The king 
of England takes the title of king of Great- Britain, Frau, 
and Ireland: the king of France, the title of king f my 
and Navarre: the king of Sweden entitles himſelf fg of - 
Swedes and Goths : the king of Denmark, king of _ | 
and Norway : the king of Sardinia, among his titles, tales 
that of king of Cyprus and Feruſalem: the duke of Lorralty 
the title of king of Feruſalem, Sicily, &c. See KING, 5 1 
The cardinals take titles from the names of ſome churc * 
Rome : as, of St. Cecilia, St. Sabina, Cc. and they arc 
cardinals of the title of St. Cecilia, &c. See CARDINAL 
The emperor can confer the title of prince, or count 2 
empire; but the right of ſuffrage in aſſemblies of the e - 
depends on the conſent of the eſtates, Sev ELECT OR, 


EMPIRE, The 


127 
ticus, &c. an 


ain . . o 
N in recompence for their ſervices, or their fidelity. 


certain princes, &c. See QUALITY. 


biſhop, right reverend ; abbots, prieſts, religious, &c. reverend. 
See alſo Pope, CARDINAL, c. 

rial majeſty ; to kings, majeſty ; to the king of France, mo 
king of England that of defender of the faith ; to the Turk, 


highneſs; to the dauphin of France, ſerene highneſs; to electors, 
eleftoral highneſs ; to the grand duke, moſt ſerene highneſs ; to 
the other princes of Italy and Germany, highneſs ; to the doge 
of Venice, moft ſerene prince; to the republic or ſenate of Ve- 
nice, /ignory ; to the grand maſter of Malta, eminence ; to 
nuncio's and ambaſſadors of crowned heads, excellency. See 
EMPEROR, KinG, PRINCE, Duk E, &c. See alſo HiGn- 
NESS, SERENITY, EMINENCE, EXCELLENCY, fc, 
The emperor of China, among his titles, takes that of tien 
4, ſon of heaven. The Orientals, it is obſerved, are exceed- 
"ingly fond of titles the ſimple governor of Schiras, for inſtance, 
after a pompous enumeration of qualities, lordſhips, &c, adds 


delight. 
Tir. E, in law, denotes a right which a perſon has to the poſ- 
ſeflion of any thing. See Riohr, and PossEss10N. 
Tt is alſo an authentic inftrument, whereby a man can prove 
and make appear his right, See MuxIMENT, DocUMENT, 
INSTRUMENT, Ce. 
A preſcription of twenty years, with a title, is good, and of 
thirty without a title, See PRESCRIPTION, 
There muſt be at leaſt a colourable titlè to come into poſſeſſion 
of a benefice, otherwiſe the perſon is deemed an intruder, See 
BENEFICE. | 
T1iTLE, in the canon law, is that by virtue whereof a benefi- 
ciary holds a benefice: — ſuch is the collation of an ordinary, or 
a proviſion in the court of Rome founded on a reſignation, 
permutation or other legal cauſe. See BENEFICE, | 
The title of a benefice, or beneficiary, is either a true, or a 
cColourable one,--A true or valid title, is that which gives a right 
to the benefice: ſuch is that received from a collator who has 
a right to confer the benefice on a perſon capable thereof, the 
uſual ſolemnities being obſerved. See CoL LAT ION, Cc. 
Colourable title is a ſeeming one; i. e. ſuch a one as appears 
valid, and is not. — Such would that be founded on the colla- 
tion of a biſhop, in caſe the benefice in queſtion were not in 
his collation. 
By the canons, a colourable title, though falſe, produces two 
very conſiderable effects. 15. That after peaceable poſſeſſion 
for three years, the incumbent may defend himſelf by. the 
rule de triennali poſſeſſione, againſt ſuch as would diſpute the be- 
nefice with him. 2%. That in caſe he be proſecuted within 
three years, and obliged to ſurrender the benefice, he ſhall not 
be obliged to reſtore the produce of it. 
TITLE is alſo uſed in ſeveral ancient ſynods and councils, for 
the church to which a prieſt was ordained, and where he was 
conſtantly to reſide. | 
* Nullus in preſbyterum, nullus in diaconum, nifi ad certum titulum 
ordinetur, Concil. Londin. Ann. 1125. 
There are many reaſons why a church might be called titulus, 
title ; the moſt probable, Cowel takes to be this, that in an- 
cient days the name of the ſaint to whom the church was de- 
dicated was engraven on the porch, as a token that the ſaint 
had a title to that church: whence the church itſelf became 
afterwards to be called titulus. See Clerical TITLE, 
TiTLEs, or TITULAR Churches, M. Fleury obſerves, was 
formerly the denomination of a particular kind of churches at 
Rome, See CHURCH. 
In the VI. and VII. centuries, there were four ſorts of 
churches in that metropolis, vis. 1 titular, diaco- 
nal and oratorial.— The tituli, titular, were, as it were, pa- 
riſhes, each aſſigned to a cardinal prieſt, with a certain diſtrict 
or quarter depending thereon, and a font for the adminiſtra- 
tion N phinn in caſe of neceflity, See PARIisH, CarDI- 
Al, c. 
Clerical or Sacerdetal TITLE, denotes a yearly revenue or in- 
come of the value of 50 crowns, which the candidates for 
prieſthood were anciently obliged to have of their own ; that 
they might be aſſured of a ſubſiſtance. See ORDERs, Ok- 
DIN Arlox, Cc. 
By the ancient diſcipline there were no clercs made, but in 
. Proportion as they were wanted for the ſervice of the church, 


See HoLiNEss, EMINENCE, GRACE, REVEREND, c. 
As to ſecular powers, to the emperor is given the title of impe- 
chriſtian majeſty; to the king of Spain, catholic majeſty ; to the 


grand fignior, and highneſs ; to the prince of Wales, roya! 


ve their Scipio's the titles of Africanus, Aſia- 
Lundy og 1. to others, they gave the zitles of Macedonicus, 
Numidicus, Creticus, Parthicus, Dacicus, &c. in memory of 
the victories obtained over the people ſo called. —The king of 
after the like manner, gives honourable fitles to his 


Tir IE is alſo a certain quality aſcribed by way of reſpect to 


The pope has the title of olineſs ; a cardinal prince of the 
blood ** of royal highneſs, or moſt ſerene highneſs, accord- 
ing to his nearneſs to the throne; other cardinal princes, mo/? 
eminent highneſs ; an archbiſhop, grace and mof? reverend; a 


the titles of flower of curteſy, nutmeg of conſolation, and roſe of 


— 
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which is ſtill obſerved with regard to biſhops; none being con- 


„ — 


But for prieſts and other clercs, wo began to make vague 
ordinations in the eaſt as early as the Vth century: this occa- 
fioned the council of Chalcedon to declare all vague and abfo- 
lute ordinations null, ; 
Accordingly, the diſcipline was pretty well obſerved till to- 
wards the end of the XIth century ; but then it began to re- 


ther becauſe the people became deſirous of 
the clericate, or becauſe the biſhops ſought to extend the! 
Juriſdiction. 3 
One of the great inconveniencies of theſe vague ordinations was 
poverty, which frequently reduced the prieſts to ſordid occu - 


the council of Lateran laid it on the biſhops to provide for 
the ſubſiſtance of ſuch as they ſhould ordain without title, 
till ſuch time as they had got a place in the church that would 
afford them a ſettled maintenance. a 
There was alſo another expedient found out to elude the canon of 
the council of Chalcedon, and it was appointed that a prieſt 
might be ordained on the title of his patrimony; that is, it was 
not neceſſary he had any certain place in the church, provided 
he had a patrimony ſufficient for a creditable ſubſiſtance. 
The council of Trent retrieved the ancient diſcipline in this 
reſpect, forbidding all ordinations, where the candidate was not 
in peaceable poſſeſſion of a benefice ſufficient to ſubſiſt him; 
and allowing no body to be ordained on patrimony or penſion, 
unleſs where the biſhops declare it to be expedient for the good 
of the church: ſo that the benefice is the rule, and the patri- 
mony the exception, „ 
But this rule is not regarded, even in ſome catholic countries, 
particularly France, where the patrimonial title is the moſt 
frequent; and the title is even fixed to a very moderate ſum, 
about 3/. 15 s. per annum ſterling. Indeed at Paris, and in 
ſome other dioceſes, 150 livres are required. . 
As to religious, the profeſſion they make in a monaſtery ſerves 
them for a title, in regard the convent is obliged to maintain 
them: and as to mendicants, they are maintained upon the 
title of poverty. | 
Thoſe of the houſe, and ſociety of the Sorbonne, are alſo or- 
dained without any patrimonial title, and on the ſole title of 
poverty, it being ſuppoſed a doctor of the Sorbonne can never 
want a benefice, See SORBONNE, 
TITUBA TION, or TREDID AT IOx, in aſtronomy, a kind 
of libration or ſhaking, which the ancient aſtronomers attri- 
buted to the cryſtallin heaven, to account for certain inequali- 
ties, which they obſerved in the motion of the planets. See 
REPIDATION, | 


' TITULAR, or TiTuLaxy, denotes a perſon inveſted with 


a title, in virtue whereof he holds an office or benefice, whe- 
ther he perform the functions thereof or not. See OFFICE, 
and BENEFICk. F 

In this ſenſe the term is uſed in oppoſition to ſurvivor, and 
to a perſon only acting by procuration, or commiſſion. See 
PROCURATOR, Cc. — An officer is always reputed titular till 
he have reſigned his office, and the reſignation have been 
admitted, | | 
TITULAR is ſometimes alſo applied adjectively to a perſon who 
has the title and right of an office or dignity, but without 
having poſſeſſion, or diſcharging the function thereof. 

It is ſometimes alſo uſed abuſively for a perſon who aſſumes 
and pretends a title to a thing, without either a right thereto, 
or a poſſeſſion thereof. | | 

T1iTULAR Churches, See the article TITLE. 

TMESIS,* TMHE1E, in grammar, a figure whereby a com- 
pound word is ſeparated into two parts, and one or more words 
interpoſed between them. 

The word is formed from the Greek, 7zu-@, ſeco, I cur. 
Thus, when Terence ſays, que meo cungue animo lubitum eff 
Facere, there is a tmeſis; the word guecungue being divided by 
the interpoſition of meo. | 
Lucretius abounds in Timeſes 3 as, ſepe ſalutantum tactu pre - 
terque meantum or, diſſidio potis eſt ſejungi ſeque gregari; and, 


diſpectis diſque gregatis. 

TO 4008. or TAB Acco, a medicinal herb, not known 
in Europe till after the diſcovery of America by the Spaniards, 
and firſt imported about the year 1560. 
The Americans of the Continent called it petun, thoſe of the 
iſlands yoli, The Spaniards, who gave it the name tabaco, 
took it from Tabaco, a province of | Beg where they firſt 
found it, and firſt learned its uſe. | 
The French, at its firſt introduction among them, gave it va- 
rious names; as nzcotiana, or the embaſſador's herb, from John 
Nicot, then embaſſador of Francis II. in Portugal, who 
brought ſome of it with him from Liſbon, and preſented it 
to a grand prior of the houſe of Lorrain, and to queen Cathe- 
rine de Medicis ; whence it was alſo called queen's herb, and 
grand prior's herb. — They alſo gave it other names, which are 
now all reduced to the original name tobaco, or tobacco, from 
tabaco, given it by Hernandez de Toledo, who firſt ſent it 
into Spain and Portugal, | 

Cuiture 


ſecrated, but to fill ſome vacant fee. See BisHoe, PRIEST, Or. 


lax, and the number of prieſts was , prunes 1 
privileges of 


pations, and even to a ſhameful begging. To remedy this, 
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Culture and preparation of Tos ACcO. Tobacco is cultivated in 
ſeveral parts of America, particularly in the Caribbee Iſlands, 
Virginia, &c, where they are forced to mix aſhes with the 
ſoil, to prevent its riſing too thick. — After ſowing, they wa- 
ter it every day, and on very hot days cover it up, to prevent 
its being ſcorched by the ſun. | 
When it is riſen to a convenient pitch, they tranſplant it, 
much as we do lettice, only at a diſtance of three feet, and in 
a ſoil prepared with great care: when replanted, it is kept con- 
tinually weeding, the ſtem frequently cleanſed, and the loweſt 
leaves and the ſuckers it puts forth, taken off, that ten or fif- 
teen of the fineſt leaves may have all the nouriſhment. 
The leaves thus reſerved being ripe, which is known by their 
breaking when bent, the ſtalks are cut, and left to dry two 
or three hours in the ſun; after which they are tied two by 
two, and hung up on ropes under a ſhed to be dried by the air, 
When the leaves are ſufficiently dried, they are pulled from 
off the ſtalks, and made up in little bundles; which being 


ſteeped in ſea-water, or for want thereof, in common water, 
are twiſted in manner of ropes, and the twiſts formed into 


rolls, by winding them with a kind of mill around a ſtick. — 
In which condition it is imported into Europe, where it is cut 
by the tobacconiſts for ſmoaking, formed into ſnuff, and the 
like. f | 
Beſides the tohacco of the Weſt-Indies, there are conſiderable 
quantities cultivated in the Levant, the coaſts of Greece and 
the Archipelago, the iſland of Malta and Italy, —The marks 
of good twiſt tobacco, are a fine ſhining cut, an agreeable 
ſmell, and that it have been well kept. 
Tobacco is either taken by way of ſnuff,” as a ſternutatory, or 
as a maſticatory by chewing it in the mouth, or by ſmoaking 
it in a pipe. See PIPE, STERNUTATORY, MASTICATORY, 
FUMIGATION, Ec. | = | 
It is ſometimes alſo taken in little longiſn pellets put up the 
noſe, where it is found to produce very good effects, to at- 
tract a deal of water or pituita, unload the head, reſolve ca- 
tarrhs, and make a free reſpiration ; for the ſubtile parts of 
the tobacco in inſpiration are carried into the trachea and lungs, 
Where they looſen the peccant humours adhering thereto, and 
promote expectoration. 
Some have left this fobacco in their noſes all night; but this is 
found to occaſion vomiting the morrow morning. Another 
thing charged on this way of application, is, that it weakens 
the ſight. 
Tobacco is held à firſt rate narcotic, See NARcoric, and 
Or1aTE.—When taken in great quantities in the way of 
ſnuff, it is found to prejudice the ſmelling, greatly diminiſhes 
the appetite, and in time gives riſe to a phthiſis. | 
That taken in the way of ſmoak, dries and damages the brain. 
Borrhi, in a letter to Bartholine, mentions a perſon who 
through exceſs of ſmoking had dried his brain to that degree, 
that after his death fhere was nothing found in his ſkull but a 
little black lump, confiſting of mere membranes, 
Some people uſe the infuſion of tobacco as an emetic ; but it 
is a very dangerous and unjuſtifiable practice, and often pro- 
duces violent vomitings, ſickneſs and ſtupidity. 
Bates and Fuller give ſome receipts, in which tobacco is an in- 
gredient, with mighty encomiums in aſthmatic caſes. A ſtrong 
decoction of tobacco, with proper carminatives and cathartics, 
given clyſter-wiſe, ſometimes proves of good effect in what is 
uſually called the fone colic, and allo in the iliac paſſion, See 
CoLic, and ILIAC Paſſion. 
A drop or two of the chymical oil of tobacco being put on the 
tongue of a cat produces violent convulſions, and death itſelf 


in the ſpace of a minute; yet. the ſame oil uſed in lint, and| 


applied to the teeth, has been of ſervice in the tooth- ach; 
though it muſt be to thoſe that have been uſed to the taking of 
tobacco, otherwiſe great ſickneſs, retchings, vomiting, &c. 
happens ; and even in no caſe is the internal uſe of it war- 
ranted by ordinary practice, 
A ſtrong decoction of the ſtalks, with ſharp-pointed dock and 
allom, is faid to be of good ſervice, uſed externally, in cuta- 
neous diſtempers, eſpecially the ich: ſome boil them for that 
purpoſe in urine, The ſame is ſaid to be infallible in curing 
the mange in dogs. e 
Sig. Paulli, phyſician to the king of Denmark, in an expreſs 
treatiſe on tobacco, obſerves that the merchants frequently la 
it in bog-houſes, to the end that becoming impregnated wit 

the volatile ſalt of the excrements, it may be rendered the 
briſker, more fœtid and ſtronger. 
Amurath IV. emperor of the Turks, the grand duke of Muſ- 
covy, and the emperor of Perſia, have prohibited the uſe of 
tobacco in their ſtates.— Our king James I. wrote a treatiſe 
expreſs againſt it, entitled, A counter-blaſt to tobacco. By a 
bull of pope Urban VIII. ſuch are excommunicated as take 
tobacco in churches, | 

TOD f Mool is mentioned in the ſtatute 12 Car, II. c. 32. as 
a weight containing 28 pounds, or two ſtone, See STONE, 
Woor, Oc. 
Some will have the word derived from the French, toilet, a 
iorapper, within which, by uſage, two ſtone of wool is 
ſolded. | 


TOES, by anatomiſts called digiti pedit, are the ext 


TOFT, Torruu or TorTa, in our law-books 


TOGA, in antiquity, a wide woollen gown, or mantle 


Jus Tocz, or privilege of the taga, was the ſame with the pri- 


TOILES, ſnares, or nets. ſet by hunters for catching of wil 
TOILET, a fine cloth, of linnen, ſilk, or tapeſtry, ſpread 


TOISE, a French meaſure, containing fix of their feet, or: 
TOISON Or, a term in heraldry for a golden fleece, which 


TOL, in law, a term ſignifying to defeat, or take away, 


TOL-BOOTH, or ToLL-BoorTH, a place in a city, where 
TOLERATION, in religion, a term which has made 2 


Many of the church of England have zealouſly oppoſed the ti 
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of the feet; anſwering to the finger reme diviſions 
The toes of each foot conſiſt of 4x lobe hug 4 vee F Lor. 
two, and the reſt three each; they are like he . be ha ing 
fingers, but ſhorter. See FINGER. en 
In the toes are found twelve oſſa ſeſamoidea, as in 


See SESAMOIDEA,—The gout chiefly ſeizes 
See Gour. 
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of land, or a place where a meſſuage hath ſtood, but ; 0 
; $ Ge. 


cayed or caſually burnt, and not re-edified. 
ſleeves, uſed among the Romans, both by men and 8 
In proceſs of time, none wore the toga but lewd 8 
whence that of Horace. In matrona, hecceſve togata * 
The toga was of divers colours, and admitted of various 
ments: there was that called raga domeſtica, wore 1 * 
doors; toga forenſis, wore abroad; toga militaris, uſed b. 0 
diers, tucked up after the Gabinian faſhion; and og Hog 
or triumphalis, wherein the victorious triumphed, 8 
with palms : that without any ornaments, was called to; = 
The toga was ſometimes wore open, called aperta ; bon 
girt or tucked up, called præcincta; and this cincture or ird 
ing again, according to Sigonius, was of three kinds: 2 : 
or, the looſe kind, where the tail trailed on the ground ; y; 
ſiriftior, the cloſe kind, wherein it did not reach ſo how wth 
feet; and Gabinia, where one of the ſkirts or lappets was n 
round the body. 5 18 
Sigonius diſtinguiſhes the ſeveral tegæ, or Roman gowns, into 
pura, candida, pulla, picta, prætexta, trabea and ludamentun 
See PRETEXTA, PALUDAMENTUM, Gc,—The toga purg 
was alſo called virilis. See VIRILE. | 


7 


pura. 
etimes 


vilege of a Roman citizen, i. e. the right of wearing a Ro. 
man habit, and of taking, as oy explained it, fire and wa. 
ter through the Roman empire. See CITIZEN, 


beaſts ; as deer, &c. 


over the table in a bed-chamber, or dreſling-room, to undreß 
and dreſs upon, | x 

The drefling-box, wherein are kept the paints, pomatums, 
eſſences, patches, &c, the pin-cuſhion, powder-box, bruſhes, 
Sc. are eſteemed parts of the equipage of a lady's tale, 
That of the men conſiſts of a comb-caſe, bruſhes, Cc. To 
make a viſit to one at his zo:/et, is to come to entertain him 
while he is dreſſing or undrefling. | 
Sattin, velvet, brocade, point de France, Cc. are now ordi- 
narily uſed for toilets : anciently they were made much plainer, 
whence the name, which is formed from the French, fail, 
a diminutive of toile, any thin ſtuff, 


fathom. See FATHOM, and MEASURE, 
is ſometimes borne in a coat of arms. See GOLDEN Flr, 


From the Latin, zollere, which ſignifies the ſame. 
Thus, to zol the entry, is to take away the right of entry. & 
ENTRY. 


goods are weighed, to aſcertain the duties or imports thereon, 


great figure in the diſputes among proteſtants, who have been 
exceedingly divided about the meaſures of toleration, ot the de- 
grees to which heretics and ſchiſmatics are, or are not to be 
ſuffered. See PERSECUTION. 


leration of preſbytery, &c. nor has the church of Scotland 
been behind-hand with them in their zeal againſt epiſcopacy. 


* When a bill was brought into parliament for the toleration 15 
proteſtants in the exerciſe of religious worſhip; the . 5 
fembly of the kirk did moſt humbly beſeech; yea, they uf 
bold in the Lord, and in the name of the church of Cs 7 
neſtly to obteſt his grace [the lord high commiſſioner] * 
moſt honourable eſtates, that no ſuch motion of any leb f 
tion to thoſe of the prelatical principles might be entertain / 
the parliament. See Life of Qu. Anne, p. 95 


But all who have reaſoned conſiſtently from the principles 
the reformation, have been for toleration ; as well 3 
they had no right to oblige any body to follow their RR o 
ſentiments: but the difficulty 1s, the ſetting bounds tot 
leration. See LIBERTY of Conſcience, _ ——_ 
M. Baſnage and ſome others diſtinguiſh civil tolerat x 
eccleſiaſtical, —The latter allows of different, and even op. 
ſentiments in the church, and the firſt permits them in 
ſociety, in the ſte for 
By civil toleration, is meant impunity and fafety in t tie 
every ſect which does not maintain any doctrine oo 01 
with the peace and welfare of the ſtate, —T his cid 4 2 4 
cal toleration implies a right of enjoying the _— = 
laws, and of all the privileges of the ſociety, withou 
gard to difference of religion, 


TOM 


Frclhſaſtical taleration, is an allowance of certain opinions, | 


being fundamentals, do not hinder thoſe who pro- 

2 Form Leng eſteemed members of the church. But 
as to the quality and number of theſe fundamental points, they 
never could, nor in all probability ever will, be agreed upon. 
TOLL, T=Lonium, a Saxon term, though derived origi- 

nally from the Latin, tollere, to take away, or rather the Greek 

N, tribute, tax,—It has two acceptations, denoting, 1“. a 
liberty to buy and ſell within the bounds of a manour. 
ToLL is alſo uſed for a tax or cuſtom paid for paſſage, or for 
vending goods in a market, fair, or the like, See PASSAGE, 

Ee. 
Hen "records make mention of toll thoro, or thorough toll, 
which is money paid for paſſage in or through ſome highways, 
or over ferries, bridges, &c.—Tall travers, for paſſing or driv- 
ing cattle over a private man's gound.—Toll-turn, or turn-toll, 
paid at the return 'of beaſts from fairs and markets, though 
they were not ſold, | 3 
By the ancient law, the buyers of corn and cattle in fairs or 
markets ought to pay toll to the lord of the market, in teſti- 
mony of the contract theſe lawfully made in open market, 
becauſe privy contracts were held unlawful. 
Some interpret toll a liberty as well to take, as to be free from 
1:11; for that they who are enfeoffed with toll, are cuſtom-free. 
Of this freedom from toll, the city of Coventry boaſts an an- 
cient charter, granted them by Leofrick or Luriche, ear] of 
the Mercians in Edward the Confeſlor's time, who, at the im- 
portunity 5 Godeva his lady, granted 8 freedom to the city. 
LLBOOTH 0LBOOTH, 

TOLU Balſam, { See _ articles} BALSAM. 
TOMAN, or Touman, a kind of imaginary money uſed 
among the Perſians in the keeping of their books, and to faci- 
litate che reduction of money in the payment of conſiderable 
ſums. See MONEY. | | 
The foman conſiſts of fifty abaſſi's, or a hundred mamoud!'s, 
or two hundred ſhahees, or ten thouſand dinars ; which amount 
to about three pounds ſix ſhillings eight-pence ſterling. 


where it ſignifies the number ten thouſand. —Eben Arabſchah 
ſays, that the word fouman, when uſed to expreſs a weight, or 
money, contains ten thouſand filver Arab drachmas, called 
methkal ; which are a third lighter than the Attic. See 
Dr Accu. | | 
The Moguls, &c, frequently uſe toman for ten thouſand men; 
and fay, e. gr. that the city Samarcand contains ſeven tomans 
of people fit to bear arms; and that of Andekhan nine tomans. 
TOMB, 
funct is interred ; and the monument erected to preſerve his 
tnemory. See SEPULCHRE, and MONUMENT. 

The word is formed from the Greek, eO, tumulus, ſepulchre ; 
or, according to Menage, from the Latin, tumba, which ſigni- 
fies the ſame. | 

Among the Romans none but the emperors, veſtals, and per- 
ſons ſignalized by great actions, were allowed to have tombs 
in the cities; the reſt were all in the country, near the high- 
roads; whence thoſe common words, /i/?e, & abi, viator; 
which are ſtill retained in the inſcriptions of our monuments 
in churches, c. though the occaſion be no more. See Epi- 
TAPH, INSCRIPTION, @&c, 
At Anchiale was anciently ſeen the tomb of Sardanapalus, with 
this inſcription in verſe : Sardanapalus built Anchiale and Tarſus 
in one day: go, paſſenger, eat, drink, and be merry; the reſt is 
nothing, Vid. Strab. Geog. lib. 14. | 
The Romans had a kind of empty tomb, called cenotaphium, 
an honorary tomb, wherein no deceaſed was laid. It was uſed 
to be built in favour of perſons periſhing at ſea, in remote 
countries, &c. where no ſepulture could be had. 
The occaſion hereof was a ſuperſtitious notion, that the ſouls 
of thoſe, whoſe bodies were not buried, wandered an hundred 
years by the banks of the rivers of hell, before they were ad- 
mitted to paſs over.—The y4y522:01 being made, the ſame 
ceremonies were practiſed as at real funerals. 
The cenotaphia were inſcribed with the words ob honorem, or 
memoriæ ſacrum; whereas other tombs, wherein the aſhes were 
really depoſited, where inſcribed D. M. S. g. 4. ſacred to the 
manes. When the words tacito omine were added, it declared 
the aſhes incloſed therein infamous for ſome crime. See Fu- 
= NERAL, 
Characters on Tomp-/tone. See the article CHARACTER, 
= TOME, Tomos, a bound book, or writing that makes a juſt 
volume, See Book. 
All the works of ſuch an author are compiled, and reduced 
into one, or more temes. There are tomes in folio, in quarto, 
in octavo, duodecimo, &c.—The councils printed in the Lou- 
| Vre are in 37 tomes. Salmeron has wrote the life of Chriſt in 
I tomes, See VOLUME. 
= T1OMENTU M, properly ſignifies flocks, or locks of wool ; 
but by botaniſts is uſed for that ſoft downy matter which 
grows on the leaves of ſome plants, hence denominated to- 
mentoſe ;, as, gramen tomentoſum, carduus tomentoſus, c. 
M. Winſlow obſerves a kind of tomentum in the ſecretory veſ- 


* includes both the grave or ſepulchre, wherein a de- 


= 


D' Herbelot derives the word from the language of the Moguls, |. 


TON | 
of the various fluids from the blood, See GLand, and Sx» 
CRETION, 
TON, See the article Tux. 3 
TOMK IN and TOM PION. See the article TAM pTON 
TON DIN, or Tanpino, in architecturs. See TORE. 
TONE, or Tune, in muſic, a property of ſound, whereby it 
comes under the relation of grave and acute ; or, the degree 
of elevation any ſound has, from the i. het of ſwiſtneſs of 
the vibrations of the parts of the ſonorous body, See Soup, 
GRAVIT Y, Cc. SPE RG 1 
For the cauſe, meaſure, degree, difference, Qc. of tones, ſee 
TunE.—The variety of ones in human voices ariſes partly 
from the dimenſions of the wind-pipe, which, like a flute, the 
longer and narrower it is, the ſharper is the fene it gives; but 
principally from the head of the larynx, or knot of the throat; 
the tone of the voice being more or leſs grave, as the rima, or 
Cleft thereof is more or leſs open. See Voick, 
ToNE is more particularly uſed in muſic for a certain degree or 
interval of tune, whereby a ſound may be cither raiſed or 
lowered from one extreme of a concord to the other; fo as 
ſtill to produce true melody. See INTERVAL, and Cox- 
CORD, | 
Muſicians, beſide the concords, or harmonical intervals, admit 
three leſſer kinds of intervals, which are the meaſures and com- 
ponent parts of the greater, and are called degrees the nature, 
origin, uſe, &c, whereof, ſee under the article DEGREE. - 
Of theſe degrees, two are called tenes, and the third a ſemitone; 
their ratio's in numbers are 8 : 9, called a greater fone; 9: 10, 
called a leſſer tone; and 15: 16, a ſemitone. | | 
The tones ariſe out of the ſimple concords, and are equal to 
their differences: thus the greater tone 8: ꝙ is the difference of 
a fifth and a fourth: the Jer tone g : 10 the difference of a 
leſſer third and fourth, or of a fifth and ſixth greater: and the 


 ſemitone 15: 16, the difference of a greater third and fourth. 


See OEMITONE, I | 
Of theſe tones and ſemitones every concord is compounded, and 
conſequently is reſolvable into a certain number thereof, — 
Thus the leſſer third conſiſts of one greater tone and one ſemi- 
tone—the greater third of one greater tone and one leſſer tone. 
See THIRD.— The fourth of one greater tone, one leſſer tone, 
and one ſemitone. See FOURTH.—The filth of two greater 
tones, one leſſer tone, and one ſemitone, See FIFTH, c. 
For the uſe of theſe tones, &c. in the conſtruction of the ſcale 
of muſic, ſee SCALE, 1 8 
Diazeuctic To E. See the article DiazEUucTIC. 
TONGUE, Lingua, in anatomy, an oblong member, whoſe 
form and ſituation are ſufficiently known, and whoſe uſe is to 
be the organ of taſte, and the principal inftrument of ſpeech 
and deglutition. See SPEECH, Ec. | 
It is faſtened to the os hyoides, the larynx, and to the fauces, 
by means of a membranous ligament running along the lower 
ſide of it, about half way, called the Frænum. See Os 
nmr ˙» CT | 9 8 8 YL 
The main bulk and body of the tongue is made up of muſcles, 
which are covered on the upper part with a papillary nervous 
ſubſtance, over which are ſpread two membranes.—The outer 
of theſe membranes is pretty thick and ſhort, and full of pa- 
pillæ, of a pyramidal figure, eſpecially towards the tip; which 
4 ſtand pointing towards the root of the tongue in a 
Ong e which makes their figure to be concavo-con- 
vex. I heſe apices, or papillæ, are fo very minute and ſlender 
in men, that they make the coat appear on the upper part to 
be villous, eſpecially as they approach nearer to the root. The 
figure of the papillæ, in human rongues, is not ſo plainly diſ- 
cernable to the naked eye as not to need the microſcope. In 
brutes they are generally larger, ſtiffer, and more conſpicuous ; 
and in ſome almoſt cartilaginous, as may be felt in the tongues 
of cats, oxen, but more ſenſibly in lions. On the upper ſide, at 
a little diſtance from the tip, this membrane becomes thin, 
ſmooth, and glabrous, and, as it were, poliſhed by the lower 
pra of the mouth whereon it ſlides. LO ” 
nder this lies a thin, ſoft, reticular kind of coat, punched 
through with innumerable holes, and always lined with a thick 
and white yellowiſh mucus. This membrane is ſo exceeding 
tender, and full of mucus, that it is not to be examined by 
the naked eye, unleſs boiled : by which it grows tough, and 
eaſily ſeparable from the external membrane, and from the 
nervous part of the tongue which lies immediately under it. 
After boiling, it appears like a kind of gawſe, between whoſe 
threads innumerable holes appear, through which the apices of 


on the upper ſide, next the outward, appears white, with a 
caſt towards yellow, but black on the fide next the tungue. 
Many authors do not allow this to be a membrane, and will 
only have it to be a mucus hardened by boiling ; but ſince it 
has ſo much of the reſemblance of a membrane, and that 
authors agree in allowing two membranes to the tongue, 

r. Drake does not ſcruple to number it among them; fince 
there does not appear to be any other ſecond membrane: rec- 
koning, with Malpighi, the ſmooth part under the tongue a 
part of the outer membrane. | | 


ng 1 the glands; and from this accounts for the ſecretion 
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the papillary body underneath it are exerted. This membrane 
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| Immediately under this appears a nervous papillary body ſpread- | 
ing itſelf to a pretty thickneſs over the whole ſurface of the 
tongue. This body, on the under fide, is every-where level 
and {mooth, except in ſome few places, where it is connected 
'to the ſubjacent muſculous part by ſome nervous twigs which it 
. ſends into it—Malpighi din 
the principal part hereof, into three kinds, from their different 
magnitudes and figures when obſerved with the microſcope; 
of Which, thoſe ſeated on the ſides and tip are very . 
reſembling little round pyramids, with globes on their tips 
like the horns of ſnails.— All theſe papillæ, which are the im- 
_ . mediate organs of taſting, ſend their apices, or extremities, 
through the mucous membrane, into the pyramidal papillæ 
of the outer membrane, which are hollow to receive them, 
and ſeem to be nothing elſe but a kind of caſes to defend thele 
nervous papillæ from injuries, which the ſalts and aſperities of | 
"thoſe bodies which we take into our mouths, might do them. 
See PAPILLA, TASTING, Cc. | 3 
The reſt, and much the greateſt part, of the body of the 
Tongue is muſculous, conſiſting of plans of fibres in different 
directions: the firſt, or external plan, conſiſts of ſtrait fibres, 
which cover the tongue from one extreme to the other; when 
theſe contract, they ſhorten it. Under this are ſeveral other 
plans, running from the under to the upper ſide, which ſerve 
to make it broad and thin. Theſe two kinds of fibres lie 
ſtratum ſuper ſtratum, a plate of the one, and then a plate of 
the other. | | 
Authors are not agreed about the number of muſcles which 
© compole the tongue ſome confounding thoſe of the os hyoides 
with thoſe of the tongue, reckon eight, others nine, others | 
ten, and more pair. ew number thoſe proper to the tongue 
alone ſix pair, others five, others four, and ſome no more 
than three, Of this laſt opinion is our accurate Mr. Cowper, 
who allows no more than three genuine pair of muſcles to the 
tongue, viz, the pair gentogloſſum, which pull the tongue for- 
. wards, and put it out of the mouth; the ceratoglaſſum, which 
_ draws it into the mouth, or pulls it on one ſide; and the „y- 
Togheſſum, which draws the tongue up in the action of degluti- 
tion. See GENIOGLOSSUM, CERATOGLOSSUM, c. 
Beſides the muſcles, the tongue is alſo moved by a bone ſitu- 
. ated at its root, and making as it were its baſis, called os hyordes. 
See HYOIDES, _ e | | 
Down the middle of the 7ongue, lengthwiſe, runs a ſeam, 
called linea mediana, which divides it to the bottom into two | 
equal parts, hut not ſo effectually but that the blood-veſlels of 
one ſide communicate with thoſe of the other. —Theſe veſſels 
are arteries from the carotides and veins called ranulæ, and are 
very conſpicuous about the frænum under the tongue, ſerving 
to reconvey the blood to the external jugulars. Theſe veins 
are frequently opened in the angina, and are the laſt reſort of 
old women in this caſe, —The nerves of the tongue come 
from the fifth, ſixth, and ninth pairs; the two rt of which 
have been called gu/*atoru, and the latter motorii lingua. See 
NERVE. 1 5 1 5 | 
Howſoever neceſſary an organ the tongue be in ſpeech, &c. 
vet Jac. Rolandus has publiſhed an account of a mouth with- 
cout a tengue, which ſpake perfectly, and performed its other 
ä 8 i c ag perſon he om 5 8 Durand, 
who loſing his tengue by a gangreen; could yet fpeak perfect- 
ly, as allo taſte, — — ON chew his Bod! which laſt, 
however, he could only do on that ſide he put it into, being 
5 unable to turn it to the other ſide of 155 mouth. 
ONGUE-grafiing, . NGRAFTING, 
Tena 52 {See the articles RanuLa. | 
TONIC,* ToNikoF, in medicine, is applied to a certain mo- 
tion of the muſcles, wherein the fibres being extended, conti- 
nue their extenſion in ſuch manner, as that the part ſeems 
immoveable, though in reality it be in motion. See Musc LE. 
The word is formed from the Greek, 7z1y44y, to flretcb. 
uch is the caſe of a man ſtanding, of birds planing or ſwim- 
ming through the air, Sc. Galen ſays, that the muſcles act 
even when at reſt; for after having made any contraction to 
fix themſelves in a certain ſtate or diſpoſition, the preſerving 
of that contraction is what we call the fonic motion. 


TONI CAL Echs.. See the article Echo. 


| 


- 


TONNAGE, | TUNNAGE, 
Duty of TONNAGE, on the aides} Dory. 
TONNING. TuNxING. 


TONSILS, ToxsiLLz, in anatomy, two round glands, ſi- 
tuate near the root of the tongue, on each fide the uvula, un- 
der the common membrane of the fauces, with which they 
are covered: called alſo amygdale, or almonds of the ears. See 
ALMONDS. | | 

TON3URE,* the art or act of cutting the hair, and ſhaving 
the head. Sce Hair. 

Ihe word is formed from the Latin, tondere, to ſhave. 
The tenſure was anciently a mark of infamy in France; inſo- 
much, that when they would render any prince incapable of 
ſuccceding to the crown, they cut off his hair, and ſhaved 
him. Sce further under the article BEARD. | 

Toxsunk, in the Romiſh church, is uſed for the entrance, or 
admiſſion into holy orders. Sce ORDERS, 
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In propriety, tonſure is the firſt ceremo 
perſon to God and the church, by Revd foe devoting 2 
ſhop, who gives him the firſt degree of the cf; e the d. 
ting off part of his hair, with certain prayers a 10 1 85 2 a. 
Some hold the tonſure a particular order; ang. nelidkon, 
only the mark and form of eccleſiaſtical orders in? 6 Lo 'leaw, 
The tonſure ſuffices to make a clerc : the ref 15 eel, 
him for the holding benefices—A perſon is Capie Malik 
tonfurt at ſeven years of age; hence a benefice gf + ® of the 
ſure is ſuch a one as may be enjoyed by a child of gt tr. 
old. The tonſure is the baſis of all the other orders even Years 
TonsvReE is particularly uſed for the corona, which pr; 
wear, as the mark of their order, and of the f Er. 
OO church. See CROWN. they hal 
e barbers have the meaſures and dimenfi THR rag 
kinds of tonſures, or clerical crowns ; to e 
ing to the different degrees and orders. —A clerc%, - "ag 
ſub-deacon's tonſure, a deacon's tonſure, a prieft's 11 ea 
each ſucceſſively bigger than other. 3 Yore, we 
TOOLS, ſimple and popular inftruments, uſed in the 
obvious operations; and particularly in the makin of = 
=" e inſtruments. See INSTRUMENT, 1 

aols are divided into edge- tools, ſorins-tools, 901 

See STEEL, and Ta opts hs Fd nud, le 

TOOTH, Dens, in anatomy, a little, hard, ſmooth bo 
in the gums, and ſerving to maſticate or chew the food - 
bite, &c.—Sce Tab, Anat, (Ofteol.) ff. 2. bt. d, % 7 de 
alſo the articles Foop, MasTicaTion, Oc, EY, Se 
Men, and moſt terreſtrial animals, as alſo ſome fiſhe have 
two rows of 7th, the one in the upper jaw, and 8 
5 the 2 mo Gum, and MAxILLA. 

n men, the ordinary number of zeeth is 32; fixteen ; 
jaw); all fixed in een ſockets, called abe 1 
ture or articulation called gompho/es, and by the joiners, Kar 
See GOMPHOS1S, : x 
They are of three ſorts : thoſe in the fore-part of each jay ate 
called inciſores, cutters ; and are four in number in each jay 
broad, thin, and flat: ſome call them the primsres, _ 
they appear the firſt ; others the adverſi; and others the A. 
dentes, laughers, becauſe they ſhew themſelves firſt in Huglina 
See INCISIVI. i 5 . 
Behind theſe, on each fide of each jaw, ſtand two which are 4 
little more prominent, and pointed, called canini, by the peo- 
ple eye- teeth, becauſe part of the nerve which moves the eres 
is inſerted into them, whence the danger of pulling them out. 
See CANINE. | | 
Behind theſe are five in each jaw, called the molares, or grind: 
ers, being thoſe which in men ſerve chiefly for maſtication, 
See Mol ARE S. 5 8 
The inciſores have generally only a ſingle root, or twang; the 
canini ſometimes two; and the molares three or four, eſpeci- 

ally the hind ones, which are put to the greateſt ſtrek, 
The zceth, according to Peyer, are formed of conyolved ſkins, 
hardened and bound together by a viſcid mucus: and if we 
view the grinders of deer, horſes, and ſheep, &c. we ſhall fnd 
great reaſon to be of his mind. | 
Others ſpeak of their formation otherwiſe. The ſockets, Dr. 
Quincy obſerves, are lined with a thin membrane, upon which 
are ſeveral veſſels, through which there paſſes a thick tranſps- 
rent humour, that, as it increaſes, hardens in form of 24; 
and about the ſeventh or eighth month after birth, they bezin 

to pierce the edge of the jaw, tear the perioſteum and gum, 
which being very ſenſible, create a violent pain, and other 
ſymptoms incident to children in the time of dentition, & 

ENTITION, 

The teeth begin not to appear all at a time; but firſt the cents 
inciſivi of the upper, and then thoſe of the lower jaw app 
becauſe the thinneſt and ſharpeſt ; after them come out tu 
canini, becauſe they are ſharper than the molares, but thicket 
than the inciſivi; and laſt of all the molares, becauſe they ae 
thickeſt and blunteſt. ER 
Of this viſcous tranſparent liquor, which is indurated into 8 
ſubſtance of the teeth, there are two lays, one below the other 
divided by the ſame membrane which covers all the cat z 
the jaw: the uppermoſt lay forms the teeth which come 4 
firſt ; but about the ſeventh year of age they are thruſt out N 
the teeth made of the undermoſt lay, which then begin 9 
ſprout ; and if theſe teeth be loſt, they never grow ye 
If ſome have been obſerved to ſhed their teeth twice, the) *®* 


pens, 
About the one and twentieth year, the two laſt of the 
ſpring up, and are called dentes ſapientiæ, becauſe t —— 
when the perſon is at years of diſcretion. See SA Sheri 4 - 
The teeth, M. de la Hire the younger has found to 6 
that part which ſtands out beyond the jaw, covered ' gi of 
culiar ſubſtance called enamel, quite different from the ! 

the bone. : 

This enamel, by ſome others called the per? 
of an infinity of little fibres, which grow to the 
roots, much like nails or horns. Sce NAIL. 


, { 
eum, 1 compok 
bone bY 


Tix 


TOO 


iz compolition is diſcernable in a broken taub, where 
—_ and ination of the fibres are apparent. M. de la 
Hire is perſuaded, that the rowth of theſe fibres is performed 
much like that of nails. If by any accident a little part of 
this enamel be broke off, ſo that the bone is left bare, that is, 
if the very roots of the fibres be taken away, the bone, in that 
part, will grow carious, and the zooth inevitably p riſh ; there 
being no bone in the body that can bear the air. See Bow. 
Indeed, in ſome perſons the enamel is much wore and 
ſhattered, by rubbing them much with dentrifices, Oc. ſo that 


| n is, that the bone is not quite bare, but there is Itill 
; — of the enamel which preſerves it ; but this lay be- 
ing thin enough to be tranſparent, the yellow bone is ſeen 
| — rs alſo a tooth breaks, and the bone is left bare, yet 
the perſon does not find any pain or aking from it: the reaſon 
is, that the hole in the root or twang of the tooth through 
which a little branch of a nerve enters that renders the tuot h 
ſenſihle, being quite ſtopped up by age, or the like, has pinched 
off the nerve, and taken away all communication between the 
tooth and the origin of the nerves, and, by conſequence, all 
It alſo happens in ſome teeth, that the fibres are only in little 
ſheaves, or bundles, whoſe upper extremities meet, but not 
their lower; as is the caſe in moſt of the grinders, where the 
ſeparation of the bundles is apparent. Here, if the upper ex- 
treme of the fibres chance to be broken, or wore off, the ſe- 
paration. between two of the bundles often enlarges itſelf, fo 
as to admit ſome hard particle of the food, by which means a 
little aperture being made through the enamel], the bone is laid 
bare, and the rooth ſoon rots. This inconvenience is remedied 
A little by topping up the hole with lead, which prevents the 
ſharp pungent parts of the food from penetrating to the bone, 
and there occaſioning pain. See ODONTALGY. | 
What we have ſaid is illuftrated by the figures in Tab. Anat. 
(Oſteol.) fig. 14. where A CF H exprefles the extremity of 
the jaw the teeth are ſet in; AE C and F H the roots or | 
tw-angs of the teeth incloſed in the jaw; ADCB and FLHII 
the enamel, compoſed of little fibres ranged aſide of each other, | 
which cover all that part of the taoth without ſide the jaw; 
II ſeveral threads joined at the upper extremity, but apart 
at the lower; M M holes through which the nerves enter the 
roots of the tezth; N N a tooth cloſed up. | 
The teeth, Mr. Derham obſerves, furniſh us with a notable 
inſtance of the wiſdom and goodneſs of the Creator : their pe- 
culiar hardneſs is very remarkable, conſidering the tender ſub- 
ſtance they are formed of, See BoNE. | 
The ancients, and even Riolanus, among the moderns, have 
held them to be incombuſtible, and. the only part of the body 
that was fo; on which account they were placed with great 
care in the urns among the aſhes of the deceaſed : but the 
opinion is falſe, there having only been two found in the tombs 
of Weſtphalia, one of which was half calcined. 
Another popular error is, that the teeth continue growing for 
ever, even in old people, to the hour of their death, M. de 
la Hire obſerves, it is only the enamel or poliſh that grows, 
which is a ſubſtance very different from the teeth, -—- 
The form, diſpoſition, and order of the teeth, are admirable : | 
the foremoſt are weak and far from the centre, as being only 
preparers to the reſt; the others being to grind and mince, are 
accordingly ſtronger, and placed near the centre of motion. 
Galen puts the caſe, that the order of the teeth ſhould have | 
been inverted, and the grinders, e. gr. put in the place of the 
inciſores; and aſks, what uſe the teeth had then been of, and 
what confuſion would not there have aroſe by ſuch a flight 
. overſight in the diſpoſal only? Upon which he argues, that if 
any perſon ſhould diſpoſe a company of 32 men, the number | 
of the teeth, in a juſt order, we ſhould judge him an intelli- 
5 perſon: why then ſhould we not judge the ſame of the 
reator, &c ? De uſu partium. | | | 
Again, their various forms, in various animals, is no leſs con- 
liderable, being all curiouſly adapted to the peculiar food and | 
_ occaſions of the ſeveral ſpecies of animals: thus in the rapaci- 
ous they are fitted for the catching, holding, and tearing the 
prey; in herbaceous for the gathering and communition of 
vegetables; and in ſuch as have no teeth, as birds, the bill ſup- 
plies the defect. 3 5 
Add, that the temporary defect of them is no leſs obſervable 
in ſome: that children, for inſtance, ſhould have none while 
they are not able to uſe them, but to hurt themſelves, or the 
mother; and that at the very age when they can take in the 
more ſubſtantial food, and live without the breaſt, and begin 
to need teeth for the ſake of ſpeech; that then, we ſay, their 
teeth ſhould begin to appear, and gradually grow as they more 
and more ſtand in need of them. 
Some perſons are born with all their teeth, as Marcus Curius 
Dentatus, and Cneius Papirius Carbo : others have only had 
one continued tooth, reaching the whole length of the jaw, 
«5 Pyrrhus king of Epirus, and Prufias fon of the king of Bi- 
taynia : others are ſaid to have had two or three rows on the 


me jaw, as Hercules, 


the bone appears through, and yet the tooth keeps ſound; but |. 


| Mentzelius, a German phyſician, aſſures us, that he ſaw an 
old man at Cleves, in 1666, aged 120 years, who had a new 
ſet of teeth two years before, which cut with great pain ; and 
he faw an Engliſhman at the Hague, who cut a new ſet of 
teeth in his 118th year. 

A Daniſh phyſician, named Hagerup, maintains in certain 
theſes, that one may hear with the teeth. See HEARING. 

As to animals, there are ſome fiſhes have teeth on their tongues, 
as trouts ; others have them at the bottom of the gullet, as 
the cod-fiſh ; ſome, as the great ſea- dog, called canis carcba- 
rias, have three, four, or five rows of teeth on the ſame jaw; 
the requiem and crocodile, have each three, and thoſe all igci- 
ſors 3 vipers have two large crooked canine teeth, which are 
moveable, and ordinarily lie flat, only raiſed when they would 
bite. See VIPER, &c, And the ſea-frog, or ſea-devil, has 
whole rows of the like moveable teeth. — The toad and cuttle- 


fiſh have no teeth, and yet bite. 


Artificial TEETH, are thoſe ſet in lieu of natural ones which 


ivory, in a little time, grows yellow in the mouth, Fabricius 
adviſes them to he made of the ſhin-bone of. a bullock, which 
preſerves its colour, | | : 
The cuſtom of wearing ivory teeth, and of binding them in 
with a gold wire, is very ancient : Lucian and Martial ſpeak 
of it as practiſed among the Romans. 
Guillemeau gives us the compoſition of a paſte for making ar- 
tificial teeth, which ſhall never grow yeJlow': the compoſition 
is white wax granulated, and melted with a little gum elemi, 
adding powder of white maſtic, coral, and pearl: 
TooTH in the manage.—It is by a horſe's teeth, chiefly, that his 
age is known, See HoRse, and AGE. | 
The teeth of a horſe are of four kinds, viz. 24 jaw-teeth, or 
grinders, at the bottom of the mouth, beyond the bars; 12 
on each ſide the channel, ranged ſix above, and as many be- 
IS never fall, nor are they uſed for the diſtinction 
of age. 1 5 
Twelve foal-teeth, or milt- teeth, which come in the fore- part 
of the mouth at three months old, and are uſually caſt at two 
you and half. . e 
our tuſbes, placed alone in the bars between the fore-teeth 
and grinders, one on each ſide below, and as many above. 
Mares ſeldom have tuſhes, and when they have, they are ſmall, 
and are reckoned an imperfection, * 
Twelve gatherers, growing before in the place of the foal- 
teeth and grinders, and with which horſes draw their - fodder, 
cut graſs, c. Theſe are divided into 24.53. 404] 
Nippers, which are the two foremoſt teeth above, and as many 
below, which a horſe firft changes. 9 62 
Middle teeth, or ſeparaters, parting the nippers from the cor- 
ner teeth, are the two next the nippers, one on each fide. of 
them, both above and below, and are thoſe which change next. 
Outward or corner teeth, are thoſe next the tuſhes above and 
below, and which are caſt laſt.— They ſhoot forth from the 
at five years of age, and have a hollow, wherein is a black 
ſpeck, reſembling a bean, called the mar+, which continues till 
ger or eight years of age, and then begins to fill up. See 
ARK, | 7) 


TOOTH-ACH, a popular diſeaſe, by phyſicians called odv:- 


talgy. See ODONTALGY. TI ON 
The tooth-ach uſually proceeds from a caries which rots the 
bone, and eats it hollow. For the cauſes, :&c. of this caries, 
ſee TooTHn, | Tr hee 2 18 
Sometimes it proceeds from a defluxion of a ſharp matter upon 
the gums, —For the tcoth-ach, a paſte made of ſoſt bread, and 
the ſeed of ſtramonium, laid on the tooth affected, abates the 
pain; if the tooth be hollow, and the pain great, a compoſi- 
tion of equal quantities of opium, myrrh, and camphire, made 
up into à paſte with brandy or ſpirits of wine, and about a 
grain or two put into the hollow place, puts à ſtop to the 
caries, and blunts the acute pain of the nerve; by which it 
often gives immediate relief. SE 1 ; 
Chymical oils, as thoſe of origanum, cloves, tobacco, c. are 
alſo of ſervice, deſtroying, by their hot cauſtic / nature, the 
texture of the ſenſible veſſels of the tooth affected ; though, 
from too liberal an uſe of them, frequently proceeds a defluxion 
of humours, and impoſtumation. FHOY 213-200 3 
A bliſter applied behind one or both ears ſeldom fails to cure 
the #69th-ach, eſpecially when attended with a hot defluxion of 
humours, and ſwelling of the gums, face, Sc. Liniments of 
ointment of marſhmallows, . alder, &c, mixed with rum, 
brandy, or ſpirit of wine camphorated, are good, uſed out- 
wardly, to abate the fwelling, | | 
Mr. Cheſelden mentions one cured of the tcoth-ach by applying 
a ſmall cauterizing iron to the anthelix of the ear, after he 
had undergone bleeding, purging, ſalivation, ſetons, &c. to 
no purpoſe : the caſe was very remarkable; for when he was 
ſeized with it, a convulſion of that whole fide of his face ſol- 
ere whenever the pain became acute, or he attempted to 
Scoockius, in his treatiſe of butter, maintains, that there is no 
better means of keeping the teeth fair and ſound, than by rub- 
bing them over with butter: an opiate not much leſs diſtaſte- 


ful 


are wanting. They are uſually made of ivory; but in regard 
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ful than that of the Spaniards, who waſh their teeth every 
morning with urine, 
To prevent and cure the ſcurvy in the gums, it is recom- 
mended to waſh the mouth every morning with falt and wa- 
ter ; and to hinder the teeth from ſpoiling or growing carious, 
ſome uſe only powder of hartſhorn to rub the teeth with, 
and then waſh the mouth with cold water : it is alledged, 
this is preferable to other dentifrices, on this account, becauſe 
their hard particles are apt to abrade that fine ſmooth poliſh, 
with which the ſurface of the teeth is covered, and which is 
their preſeryative from the ill effects of air, aliment, liquors, 
&c. which occaſion ailments of the teeth when wore off. 
Dentifrices are uſually compounded of powders of hartſhorn, 
red coral, bone of the cuttle-fiſh, burnt alum, myrrh, dragon's 
blood, &c. Some commend powder of bricks, as ſufficient 
to anſwer all the intentions of a good dentifrice, See DEN- 


TIFRICE, | 
T OP-gallant For E-top-gallant, 
Toe-maſt, See the articles ForE-top-maſt. 
Heave out Toe-ſails, HEAVE. 


TOPARC H V, a little ſtate, or ſignory; conſiſting only of 
a few Cities, or towns; or a petty country governed and poſ- 
ſeſſed by a toparch, or lord. | 

* The word is formed from the Greek, m7, place, and agyy, 
command, government. | 
Judæa was anciently divided into ten teparchies. See Pliny, 
lib. 5. c. 14. and Joſeph. lib. 3. c. 2. de Bel. Jud. & lib. 5. &c.-- 

The laſt mentioned author calls the cities of Azotus, Jamna, 

and Phaſaelis, which Herod left by teſtament to his filter Salo- 


ma, a toparchy, 


Procopius only gives the quality of toparchy to the kingdom of | 


Edeſſa; to Abgarus, the foparch or lord whereof there is a 
tradition, that Jeſus Chriſt ſent his picture, with a letter. | 
TOPAZ, a ſort of gem or precious ſtone ; the third in order 
after the diamond. See GEM, and PREC10Us Stone. 
The topaz is tranſparent ; its colour, a beautiful yellow, or 
gold colour: it is very hard, and takes a fine poliſh.—lt is the 
true chryſolite of the ancients, and is found in ſeveral parts of 
the Indies, in Ethiopia, Arabia, Peru, and Bohemia. See 
CHRYSOLITE, 
The oriental tepazes are moſt eſteemed ; their colour borders 
on the orange: thoſe of Peru are ſofter, but their colour much 
the he oo ellow of thoſe of Bohemia is a little blackiſh ; 
- they are the ſofteſt of all, and their poliſh the coarſeſt. "Thoſe 
of agaſcar were in much eſteem, but are now held good 
for little. | 
Tavernier mentions a topaz, in the poſſeſſion of the great Mo- 
Bu, weighing 157 carats, which coſt 20300 f. ſterling : and 
etius de Boot, in his treatiſe of precious ſtones, affirms to 
have ſeen in the cabinet of the emperor Rudolphus, whoſe 
| +54 go he was, a tepaz above three foot long, and fix inches 
oad. Probably it might be ſome marble a little tranſparent, 
of a topaz colour, | 
The topaz is eaſily counterfeited ; and there are factitious ones, 
which, to the eye, do not come behind the natural ones, If 
we might believe the ancients, the topaz has very notable vir- 
tues ; but thoſe are now in diſcredit: and yet the topaz is of 
- ſome uſe in medicine, reduced into an impalpable powder, and 
applied in water. See GEM. | 
Some ſay, it takes its name topaz from an iſland in the red 
ſea, of the ſame name, where it was firſt found by Juba, king 
of Mauritania ; but it was known to the Hebrews before, as 
appears from the 118th pſalm. | 
TOPH Us, in medicine, a ſtony or chalky concretion in any 
part of an animal body; as in the bladder, kidneys, c. (See 
Strom E) or in the joints, &c. See GouT, Nope, Sc. 
Dr. Rutty, in his treatiſe of the urinary paſſages, takes the 
ſtone to ariſe from the attraction between volatile ſaline parti- 


cles: of which particles the ſtone, when viewed with a mi- [TOREUMATOGRAPHY, a Greek term, ſignifying th 


croſcope, ſeems to be made up: he thinks the fault of theſe ag- 
gregates of ſaline particles, ought generally to be ſuppoſed to 
n in, or proceed from, the papillæ of the kidneys, and 

not from the ſediment of urine in the bladder. 
The reaſon why wine-drinkers are more ſubject to the ſtone, 
and other concretions, than malt or water-drinkers, he ſup- 


poſes to be the volatile and ſaline, or earthy particles contained | TOREU TICE,* TopeyT1Kti, that part of ſculpture, called 


in the wine in greater quantities than in the ale, &c, A cal- 
culus, he obſerves, reduced to a caput mortuum, will upon 
the affuſion of warm water, diſſolve, and entirely mix; but 


in a ſhort time will again ſettle, and the particles thereof ſo | TORIES, or Toxys, a party or faction in England, oppo- 


cloſely unite or attract, as that, by repeated affuſions, they 
cannot be brought again to diflolve, See LIiTHONTHRIPTIC, 

TOPIC, in rhetorie, a probable argument, drawn from the 
ſeveral circumſtances and places of a fact, &c. See PLace, 

Th < - 

TOPICE,* Tonikn, Topica, expreſſes the art or manner 
of inventing and managing all kinds of probable argumentations, 
See INVENTION. | 

* The word is formed from the Greek, r,, of e, place: 
its ſubje& being the places, which Ariſtotle calls the /eats of ar- 
guments. 


TOPICS,* or TopicaL remedies, in. medicine, UE rozic. 


TOPOGRPH Y,“ a deſcription, or draught of fo 


+ May, SURVEYING, Ce. | 


TORCH, Tæaa, a fort of luminary ; being, properly, a flick 


TORCULAR, or ToxcuLaris, among chirurgions, a con- 


| TATION, HAMURRHAGE, @c. 
TorRcULAR Heropbili, x in anatomy, a name given to a patin 


TORE,“ Toxvs, in architecture, a large round moulding 


Ariſtotle has wrote topics ; and Cicero a kind of 
them, to his friend Trebatius, who, it ſeems did nun ent on 
ſtand them. — But the critics obſerve, that the n; not under. 
agree ſo little with thoſe cight books of tapice wc . Cee 
the name of Ariſtotle, that it follows neceſſarily, er 
2 IA miſtaken ; which is not very. —— that 
that 0 i l of 
— 1 topics b to Ariſtotle, are not whall 
Cicero defines topica, or topire, to be the art of 6. 
ments, diſciplina n —— ; hi Ugu. 
MENT. | 1 irq Gy. 
Rhetoric is ſometimes divided into two parts : jud 

alſo dzaledice ; and invention, called topice. See I 


ly uſed for what we otherwiſe call external Ky 7 ſx 
9 % E. 


as are applied outwardly to ſome particular diſe a 
ful part. See MEDICINE. 1.205 , and pain- 

. The word is formed from TOT0G locus, place. 
Such are plaiſters, cataplaſms, bliſters, unguents, fl 

: 3 | vez 
lyriums, c. See EMPLASTER, Cara 2 Cal. 
GUENT, Cc. : APLASM, Ux. 
The gout is never cured by topics : they may af; _ 
for a time; but for a cure, the haves of the evil muſt 2 
tacked with internals. See Gour. 11 A* 
cular place, or ſmall tract of land; as that of a aps _ 
manour or tenement, field, garden, houfe, caſtle, or the lik? 
ſuch as ſurveyors ſer out in their plots, or make drausbr. 


for the information and ſatisfaction of the — 


* 'Lhe word is formed from , place, and 20, J der: 
Topography differs from chorography, as a rae "wa 
general; chorography being a deſcription of a country, a gi 
ceſe, province, or the like. See CHorRocrapny,” Te 
of fur, or other reſinous and combuſtible matter, as pi 
linden, &c. more or leſs thick, and long; encompaſſ 2 
one end with fix wax candles, which being lighted yield a 
kind of gloomy brightneſs. 
Torches are uſed in ſome church ceremonies, particularly at 
the proceſſions of the holy ſacrament in the Romifh church, 
and at the interrments of the poorer people. 
Formerly they were uſed at the funerals of thoſe of the fir 
rank; but tapers and flambeaux are now introduced in their 
ſtead ; and frequently alſo called by their name. Se Fl Au- 
BEAU, and TI aPpER. 


trivance for ſtopping. bleedings in amputations, See Aupu- 


the duplicatures of the dura mater; formed of a concourſe ot 
a branch of the longitudinal ſinus, with the lateral fuws's, 
See DURA Mater, DupLicaruRE, BRAIN, Sinus, &c. 
* It has its name Yorcu/ar irom its retembling a preſs, or ſciew: 
Herophili is added from the diſcoverer's name. 


uſed in the baſes of columns. See BasE. 
* Davilier derives the word from the Greek, mz, a cabs, 
whereof it bears ſome reſemblance ; or from the Latin, tors, 
a bed, as being ſuppoſed to repreſent the edge of a bed or qui, 
ſwelled out with the weight of the incumbent column. 
The tore is alſo called gros baton, and tondin.—It is the bigneb 
that diſtinguiſhes the terus from the aſtragal. See ASTRAGAL, 
The baſes of Tuſcan and Doric columns have but one tore 
which is between the plinth and the liſtel.—In the Attic baſe 
there are two ; the upper, which is the ſmaller; and an under, 
or digger —bee Tab. Architect. fig. 3. & fig. 24. lit. t. © fy. 
. 


knowledge, or rather deſcription, of ancient ſculptures, and 
baſſo-relievo's. See SCULPTURE, BASSO-RELIEVO, Au- 
TIQUE, Cc. 75 

The invention of foreumategraphia is owing to Phidias, and 
its perfection to Polycletes : the Italian gravers have let a git 
deal of light into the toreumatographia. 


turning, See SCULPTURE, and TURNING. 
* 'The word is formed of the Greek, Tgvogs lath, of T:pit, fe 
rebro, perforo. 


ſite to the whigs. See FacTion, PARTY, WHIG, on - 
Theſe two celebrated parties, which have ſo long 2 0 

country, will make a conſiderable article in the Engliſh . or), 
nothing inferior, in many reſpects, to that of the ene an 
Gibellins.— The diviſion has gone ſo deep, that it 15 pre — 
no Engliſhman, who has any concern or principles of Het 
inclines more to one ſide than the other : for which _ : 
ſhall borrow our account of them from the mouths of mw 
ers, who may be ſuppoſed more impartial ; and part 2 
from M. de Gize, a French officer, fome time in "” 7 
of England, who has wrote the Hi/tory of wwhigij/m an rk 1 


TOR 


-1ted at Leipſic, anno 1717; and M. Rapin, whoſe Diſſer- 
— ſur les — & les torys, printed at the Hague the ſame 

ear, is well known. a 7 
During the unhappy war, which brought king Charles I. to 
the ſcaffold ; the adherents of that king were firſt called cava- 
liers, and thoſe of the parliament round-heads 3 which two 
names were afterwards changed into, thoſe of tories and whigs, 
on the following occafion, | 
A kind of robbers, or banditti in Ireland, who kept on the 
mountains, or in the iſlands formed by the vaſt bogs of that 
country, being called tories; a name they {till bear indifferent- 
jy with that of rapparees ; the kings enemies accuſing him of 
favouring the rebellion in Ireland, which broke out about that 
time, gave his partiſans the name of torzes : and on the other 
hand the tories, to be even with their enemies, who were 
cloſely leagued with the Scots, gave them the name of whigs, 
which is that given in Scotland to another kind of banditti, 
or rather fanatics, in that country. See WHIG. 
The cavaliers, or fories, had then principally in view the po- 
litical intereſts of the king, the crown, and the church of 


maintaining the rights and intereſts of the people, and of pro- 
teſtantiſm. Nor have the two factions yet loſt their firſt views; 
though their firſt names, cavalier and round-head, be now en- 
tirely diſuſed. : ; 

This is the moſt popular account; and yet it is certain the 
names whig and tory were but little known till about the mid- 
dle of the reign of king Charles II. M. de Cize relates, that 
it was in the year 1678, that the whole nation was firſt ob- 
ſerved to be divided into whrgs and tories; and that on occa- 
ſion of the famous depoſition of Titus Oates, who accuſed 
the catholics of having conſpired againſt the king and the 
ſtate, —The appellation whig was given to ſuch as believed the 

lot real; and tory to thoſe who held it fictitious. 

We ſhould here confine ourſelves to the tories ; and for what 
regards the 2whigs, refer to that article; but ſince by comparing 
and confronting the two parties together, both the one and 
the other will appear in the ſtronger light, it would be impru- 
dent to ſeparate them: ſo that we rather chuſe to ſay the leſs 
under the word whips, and refer thence hither, 

The factions we are ſpeaking of, may be conſidered either 
with regard to the fate, or to religion. —The Hate tories are 
either violent or moderate: the firſt would have the ſoveraign 
to be abſolute in England, as in other countries, and his will 
to be a law. This party, which is not very numerous, has 


have been lords of the firſt rank, and generally miniſters and 
favourites. 25. In that being thus in the miniſtry, it engaged 
the church tories to maintain ſtiffly the doctrine of paſſive obe- 
dience. 3*. Becauſe the king has uſually thought it his intereſt 
to ſupport them. 

The moderate tories would not ſuffer the king to loſe any of 
his prerogatives ; but neither would they ſacrifice thoſe of the 
people. Theſe, fays M. Rapin, are true Engliſhmen ;j have 
frequently ſaved the ſtate, and will ſave it again whenever it 
ſhall be in danger, either from the violent fories, or from the 
republican whrgs. 

The fate whigs, again, are either republican or moderate: 
the firſt, according to our author, are the remains of the party 
of the long parliament, who took in hand to change the mo- 
narchy into a commonwealth : "Theſe make ſo ſlender a figure, 
that they only ſerve to ſtrengthen the party of the other whigs. 
The forzes would perſuade the world, that all the whigs are of 


ries are violent. | 

The moderate fate whips are much in the ſame ſentiments as 
the moderate torres ; and deſire the government may be main- 
tained on its ancient foundation: all the difference is, that the 
moderate tories lean a little more to the fide of the king, and 
the moderate whigs to that of the parliament and people. 
Theſe laſt are in a perpetual motion to prevent the rights of 
the people from being broke in upon; and have ſometimes 
taken precautions at the expence of the crown. 

| Before we conſider our two parties with regard to religion, it 
muſt be obſerved, that the reformation, as carried on to a 
greater or leſſer length, divided the Engliſh into epiſcopalians, 
and preſbyterians or puritans : the firft contended, that the 
epiſcopal juriſdicton ſhould be continued on the ſame footing, 
and the church in the fame form, as before the reformation : 
the latter maintained, that all miniſters or prieſts had equal 
authority ; and that the church ought to be governed by preſ- 
byteries, or conſiſtories of prieſts and lay elders. See PRES- 
BIQERIAN, Cc. 

After long diſputes, the more moderate of each party relaxed 
a little of their ſtiffneſs, and thus formed two branches of mo 
derate whigs, and moderate tories, with regard to religion; but 
there was a much greater number kept to their principles with 
inconceivable firmneſs : and theſe conſtituted two branches of 
rigid epiſcopalians and preſbyterians, ſubſiſting to this day ; and 
now comprized under the general names of whigs and tortes ; 
n regard the firſt join the tories, and the latter the whigs. 
From what has been obſerved, we may conclude, that as the 


5 _ tory and whig have a regard to two different objects, 


ngland: and the round-heads, or whigs, propoſed chiefly the | 


yet been conſiderable ; 1%. On account of its leaders, which 


this kind; as the whigs would make us believe that all the to- 


TO 


they are equivocal, and of conſequence ought never-to be ap- 
plied without expreſſing in which ſenſe it is done for the ſame 
perſon may be, in the different reſpects, both whig and tory. 

A preſbyterian, for inſtance, who wiſhes the ruin of the church 
of England, is certainly, on that ſcore, of the party of hig 
yet if he oppoſe the attempts ſome of his party would make 
againſt the royal authority, it cannot be denied but he is et- 
fectually a tory. = 

After the like manner, the epiſcopalians ought to be eſteemed 
as tories with regard to the church; and yet how many of them 
are whigs with regard to the government? 

For the reſt, the general motives that have formed and kept 
up the two parties, appear, in the main, to be no other than 
the private motives of particular perſons : ſelf-intereſt is the 
primum mobile of their actions; ever ſince the riſe of theſe 
factions, each has ſtruggled earneſtly to get the advantage over 
the other ; inaſmuth as from ſuch ſuperiority accrue places, 
and honours, and promotions, &c. which the prevailing party 


diſtributes among its own members, excluſive of the contrary 


arty, : | | 

As bs the characters commonly attributed to the %s and r9- 
ries ; the tories, ſays M. Rapin, appear fierce and tavghty : 
they treat the whigs with the laſt contempt, and even ſome- 
what hardly, when they have the advantage over them: they 
are very hot and vehement, and proceed with a rapidity which 
yet is not always the effect of heat and tranſport, bur has its 
foundation ſometimes in good policy : they are very ſubject to 
change their principles, as their party prevails, or gives way. 

If the rigid preſbyterians prevailed in the whip party, it would 
not be leſs hot and zealous than that of the zor:es ; but it is 
ſaid they have not the direction thereof; which gives room to 
affirm, that thoſe at the head of the 20 hig party are much more 
moderate than the chiefs of the fories add, that they uſually 
conduct themſelves on fixed principles, proceed to their end 
gradually, and without violence; and their lowne{s is not leſs 
founded on good politics, than the haſtineſs of the tories.— 
'Thus much, ſays our author, may be faid to the advantage of 
the moderate whgs, that, in the general, they maintain a 


good cauſe, viz. the conſtitution of the government as by law 


eſtabliſhed. See Wnics. | 

TORMINA, in medicine, a term ſometimes uſed to expreſs 
pains in the general ; but more particularly a ſpecics of pain 
called tormina ventris, or alut ; in Engliſn, the gripes. See 
GRIPES, | 
Young childten are very often troubled with gripes ; it is upon 
this account, that nurſes, in order to prevent or remedy them, 
uſually mix with their ſpoon-Mmeats, a little brandy or ſome 
carminative ſeeds, as caroway ſeeds, &c. See CHILDREN. 
Some children breed their teeth with violent gripes, which is 
apt to turn to convulſions of the bowels. See DENT1T10N, 
In adults, the dry gripes is uſually cured by the exhibition of 
warm cathartics, ſuch are tincture of hlera picra, elixir ſa- 
lutis, tincture of rhubarb, &c, with the aſſiſtance of opiats. 

TORNADO, or Turxano, a ſudden and violent guſt of 
wind from all er of the compaſs; frequent on the coaſt of 
Guinea. See WHIRLWIND. 

TORNESOL. See the article TuRNEsoL. : 

TORPEDO, in natural hiſtory, a ſea-fiſh, famed both among 
the ancient and modern naturaliſts, for a remarkable numb- 
neſs wherewith it ſtrikes the arm of ſuch as touch it. 

Various are the accounts given us of this ſingular fiſh ; ſome 
authors raiſing the effects it produces, to a kind of miracle; 
and others treating them as little better than chimera's; ſome 
ſolving the appearance this way, and ſome that. But M. 
Reaumur, of the French academy of ſciences, has at length 
cleared the point, and ſet the matter in a ſatisfactory light, 
The torpedo is a flat fiſh, much of the figure of the thornback ; 
ſufficiently deſcribed in moſt treatiſes of fiſhes, and commonly 
enough found about the coaſts of Provence, Gaſcony, &c. where 
the people cat it without any danger. See its figure repreſented 
in Tab. Natural hiftory, fig. 9. 

Phenomena of the TORPEDO. Upon touching it with the fin- 
ger, it frequently, though not always happens, that the perſon 
feels an unuſual painful numbneſs, which ſuddenly ſeizes the 
__ up to the elbow, and ſometimes to the very ſhoulder and 

ead. | 
The pain is of a very particular ſpecies, and not to be deſcribed 
by any words; yet meſſieurs Lofenzini, Borelli, Redi, and 
Reaumur, who all felt it ſeverely, obſerve it to bear ſome 
reſemblance to that painful ſenſation felt in the arm, upon 
ſtriking the elbow violently againſt a hard body: though M. 
Reaumur aſſures us, this gives but a very faint idea of it. 
Its chief force is at the inſtant it begins; it laſts but a few 
moments and then vaniſhes entirely. If a man do not aQu- 
ally touch the torpedo, how near ſoever he holds his hand he 
feels nothing: if he touch it with a ſtick, he feels a faint ef- 
fect : if he touch it through the interpoſition of any pretty 
thin body, the numbneſs is felt very conſiderably ; if the hand 
be preſſed very ſtrong againſt it, the numbneſs is the leſs, but 
ſtill ſtrong enough to oblige a man ſpeedily to let go. 

Theory of the ToRPEDO.—There are different ways of account: 
ing for this effect: the firſt is, that of the ancients, who con- 
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tented themſelves with aſcribing a torporific virtue or faculty 
to this animal. | 5 
The ſecond will have the effect produced by the torpedo to de- 

nd on an infinite number of corpuſcles iſſuing continually out 
of the fiſh, but more copiouſly under ſome circumſtances than 
others: this is the opinion moſt generally received; being 
adopted by Redi, Perrault, and Lorenzini, | 


- * 


They explain themſelves thus, as the fire emits a quantity of 
corpuſcles, proper to heat us, ſo the torpedo emits a quantity 


of corpuſcles fit to numb the part they inſinuate themſelves 
into ; whether it be by their entering in too great abundance, 
or by their falling into tracts or paſſages very diſproportionate 
to their figures. 5 | | 
The third account; is that of Borelli, who looks on this emiſ- 
ſion of corpuſcles, as imaginary : he ſays, that upon touching 
the fiſh, it puts itſelf into a violent tremor or agitation, and 
that this occaſions a painful numbneſs in the hand that touches 
it. But M. Reaumur aſſures us, that notwithſtanding all the 
attention he could view this fiſh withal, when ready to ſtrike 
the numbneſs, he could perceive nothing of this trembling or 
agitation, : | 3 : 
The laſt and juſteſt hypotheſis, is that of M. Reaumur : the 
torpedo, like other flat fiſhes, he obſerves, is not abſolutely flat, 
but its back, or rather all the upper part of its body, a little 
convex: when it did not, or would not, produce any numb- 
neſs in ſuch as touched it, its back, he found, always preſerved 
its natural convexity ; but whenever it would diſpoſe itſelf to 
reſent a touch or thruſt, it gradually diminiſhed the convexity 
of the back parts of the body; ſometimes only rendering them 
flat, and ſometimes even concave. 


The very next moment, the numbneſs always began to ſeize 


the arm; the fingers that touched, were obliged to give back, 
and all the flat and concave part of the body was again ſeen 
convex: and whereas it only became flat inſenſibly, it re- 


turned to its convexity fo ſwiftly, that one could not perceive | 


any paſſage from the one to the other ſtate, 
The motion of a ball out of a muſket, is not, perhaps, much 
quicker than that of the fiſh reaſſuming its former ſituation ; 
at leaſt the one is not more perceiveable than the other. 

Tt is from this ſudden ſtroke, that the numbneſs of the arm 
ariſes ; and accordingly, the perſon when he begins to feel it, 
imagines that his fingers have been violently ſtruck, It is the 
mere velocity of the ſtroke that produces the numbneſs. 


The wonder is, how ſo ſoft a ſubſtance, as that of the fiſh, | 


ſhould give fo rude a blow: indeed a ſingle ſtroke of a ſoft 
body could never have done it; but in this caſe, there is an 
infinity of ſuch ſtrokes given in an inſtant, To explain the 
admirable mechaniſm hereof, we muſt give a view of the 
parts whereon it depends. 

This mechaniſm, then, conſiſts in two very ſingular muſcles, 
b, b, deſcribed by ſeveral authors, who have given the anatomy 


of the torpedo, Redi, and after him Lorenzini, call them the | 


muſculi falcati ; their form is that of creſcents, and they to- 
gether take up almoſt half the back of the fiſh; the one on 
the right ſide, and the other on the left. Their origin is a 
little above the mouth; and they are ſeparated from each 
other by the bronchia, into the laſt of which they have their 
inſertion. | | 

What is ſingular in them, is their fibres ; if, with the authors 
above-mentioned, we may * that name to a ſort of ſmaller 
muſcles as big as gooſe quills; of an aſſemblage whereof the 
two great muſcles are formed. Theſe leſſer muſcles are hollow 
cylinders, their length nearly equal to the thickneſs of the ſh, 
and ranged a- ſide of each other; all perpendicular to the up- 
per and lower ſurfaces of the fiſh, accounting theſe ſurfaces as 
two nearly parallel planes. The exterior ſurface of each of 
theſe cylinders, conſiſts of whitiſh fibres, whoſe direction is 
the ſame with that of the cylinder: but theſe fibres only form 
a kind of tube, whoſe parietes are not above the thickneſs of 
a leaf of paper. The cavity of the tube is full of a ſoft mat- 
ter, of the colour and conſiſtence of pap, divided into twenty 
five or thirty different little maſſes, by ſo many partitions, 
parallel to the baſe of the cylinder; which partitions are 
formed of tranſverſe fibres : fo that the whole cylinder is in 
ſome meaſure compoſed of twenty-five or thirty ſmaller cylin- 
ders placed over each other, and each full of a medullary ſub- 
ſtance. 75 | 

We need only now remember, that when the forpedo is ready 
to ſtrike its numbneſs, it lowly flattens the outer ſurface of 
its upper part ; and the whole mechaniſm, whereon its force 
depends, will be apparent. By that gradual contraction it 
bends, as it were, all its ſprings ; renders all its cylinders 
ſhorter, and at the ſame time augments their baſes, or, which 
amounts to the fame, ſtretches all the little incloſures which 
divides the ſoft matter. In all probability, too, the large fibres, 


ter with the fiſh, was taken out dead; doubtleſs from its too 


touched with a ſtaff, and that their effects even go to the gi. 
TO 
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is apparently aſſiſted by the undulato 1 8 
Tae übe eee g. ) motion, which is in the 
f then, a finger touch the torpedo, it i : 
or rather ſeveral ſucceſſive * Oy "HOP a ſtroke, 
whereon it is applied, As the ſoft matter is dit + <Ylinde 
divers incloſures, it is more than, probable, all Ky: uted into 
not given preciſely at the ſame moment: nay = Tokes 
incloſures to ſeparate the matter, its impreff Agua there 
ſtrokes, in ſome meaſure, ſucceſlive : for all pa © pigs Live 
dies do not ſtrike at once; the impreſſion of the laſt loft bo. 
take till after the firſt have done acting, But at 508 not 
cloſures ſerve to augment the nuinber of the ring veral in. 
conſequence, the velocity and force of the aQion 855 and, of 
Theſe quick re-iterated ſtrokes given by a ſoftiſh 17 88 
the nerves, ſuſpend, or change the courſe of the ani f 
or ſome fluid equivalent: or, if you had rather r 
produce an undulatory motion in the fibres of the i 
claſhes or diſagrees with that they ſhould have, in | 
move the arm; And hence the inability we are ok 05 order to 
the ſame, and the painful ſenſation which accompani of uſing 
Hence it is, that the torpedo does not convey its ny mY _ 
any degree, except when touched on theſe great muj; | ; 
that the fiſh is very ſafely taken by the tail, which i; the ; ſ0 
b 2 the pſhermen catch it. ene Part 
e authors who have accounted for the effeq | 
from torporific efluvia, have been obliged to ie Oe lr 
the ſame two muſcles; but then they only make IR to 
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nerves, Which 


are impriſoned ; but this emanation of corpuſcles admitted i 
moſt authors, is diſproved by M. Reaumur, from the fol 
ing 5 i 80 
19. In that no numbneſs is conveyed, if the han 
ſmalleſt diſtance from the torpedo. nv to . 505 3 
pariſon, if the torpedo numbs as the fire warms, the hands od 
be affected at a diſtance from the one as well as the other 
29. In that the numbneſs is not felt till the contraction of te 
muſcles is over; whereas were the cauſe in torporific particles 
expreſſed by the contraction, the effect would be felt in thc 
time of the contraction. 
?, In that were the numbneſs the effect of torporife particles 
it would be conveyed by degrees, as the hand warms by denrecs, 
Laftly, in that the torpedo conveys its numbneſs to the hand, 
through a hard, ſolid body, but does not do it through the * 
Were the only uſe the torpedo makes of its faculty, the ſaving 
itſelf from the fiſhermen, as ſome have ſuppoſed, it would ſa- 
nify but little; for it is very rare that it eſcapes their hands, 
Pliny, Ariſtotle, and moſt naturaliſts, therefore agree, it i 
likewiſe ſerves it for the catching of other fiſhes : all we know 
for certain, is, that it lives on other fiſhes, and that it is ge- 
nerally found on banks of ſand, &c. probably to ſerve it as a 
foundation or ſupport for the exerting its faculty, 
M. Reaumur had no fiſhes alive to examine what the uff 
would do to them ; but an animal, next a-kin to a fiſh he 
tried it on, viz. a drake, which being ſhut up a while in wi- 


frequent contacts on the torpedo. 1 
In the hiſtory of Abyſſinia, we are aſſured, that if the fa, 
kill living fiſhes, it ſeems to bring dead ones to life again; dead 
fiſhes being ſeen to ſtir if put in the ſame veſſel with it; but 
this is much leſs credible than what is told us in the fame hi- 
ſtory, that the Abyſſinians uſe torpedo's for the cure of tever, 
by tying down the patient to a table, and applying the th 
ſucceſſively upon all his members, which puts him to cruel 
torment, but effectually rids him of his diſeaſe. 
Bellonius aſſures us, that our own zorpeds's, applied to the ſoa 
of the feet, have proved ſucceſsful againſt fevers. 

M, du Hamel, in his hiſtory of the academy of ſciences, am 
1677, mentions a kind of forpedo's, which he compares to col 
ger eels: M. Richer, from whom he has the account, afarns 
on his knowledge, that they numb the arm ſtrongl), when 


ing vertigo's, | 
QUE, in heraldry, a round roll of cloth twiſted and 
ſtuffed ; ſuch is the bandage frequently ſeen in armoris about 
the heads of moors, ſavages, &c. HA 

It is always of the two principal colours of the coat. Tre 
torque is the leaſt honourable of all the enrichments Wole on 


the helmet by way of creſt, See CR EST. | 
a kind of roaſting c 
„on a metalline pi 


; Cy, 
aſſation, wherein a drug is laid to 0 Go 


placed over coals, till 'it become friable to the fingers. 


Ass ATION. 
* The word is formed from the Latin, torrefacere, lo roaſl. 


or little muſcles, in that moment, loſe their cylindrical form, 
to fill the vacuities between them. — | 

The contraction being made to a certain degree, all the ſprings 
unbend ; the Jongitudinal fibres are lengthened, the tranſverſe 
ones, or thoſe which form the incloſures, are ſhortened ; each 
incloſure, drawn by the longitudinal fibres which are length- 
eped, drives the ſoft matter it contains, upwards; in which it 


Terrefudtion, is particularly uſed, when, after reducing fe 
drug, as rhubarb, or myrabolans, into powder, it b f 
an iron or ſilver plate, and that placed over a moderate 

till the powder begin to grow darkiſh z which ib 4 3 
thoſe remedies have loſt their purgati ve virtue, an have ; 
quired a more ſtringent one. See Rui“, Uri |, 


er] uſed to torrefy opium, to get out ſome malig-, 
_ nh tho he to be in it, before the durſt uſe it in medi- 
cine; but the effect was, that its volatile ſpirits and ſulphur, 
wherein its greateſt virtue conſiſts, were hereby evaporated, 
See OPIUM. 
TORRENT, Torrens, in geography, a temporary ſtream 
of water, falling ſuddenly from mountains wherein there have 
been great rains, or an extraordinary thaw of ſnow ; ſome- 
times making great ravages in the plains. See RivER, c. 
TORRICEL, IAN, a term very frequent among phyſical 
writers, uſed in the phraſes, forricellian tube, and torricellian 
experiment, on account of the inventor, Torricelli, a diſciple 
of the great Galileo. 
ToRRICELLIAN Tube, is a glaſs tube, as AB, about 3 foot 
Jong, and 3 F of an inch in diameter, repreſented Tab. Pneu- 
ics, fig. 6. n*. 2. whoſe upper orifice A is hermetically 
ſealed. 


RICELLIAN Experiment, is performed by filling the forri- 

1 tube A B win mercury; then ſtopping the orifice B 
with the finger, inverting the tube, and plunging that orifice 
in a veſſel of ſtagnant mercury C.— This done, the finger is 
removed, and the tube ſuſtained perpendicular to the ſurface of 
the mercury in the veſſel, See MERCURY, 
The conſequence is, that part of the mercury falls out of the 
tube into the veſſel, and there only remains enough in the tube 
to fill from 28 to 31 inches of its capacity, above the ſurface 
of the ſtagnant mercury in the veſiel. 


the preſſure of the atmoſphere on the ſurface of the ſtagnant 
mercury; and according as that atmoſphere is more or leſs 
heavy, or as the winds blowing upwards or downwards, heave 
up or depreſs the air, and ſo increaſe or diminiſh its weight and 
ſpring, more or leſs mercury is ſuſtained from 28 inches to 31. 
See AIR, and ATMOSPHERE, 
The torricellian experiment makes what we now call the baro- 
meter. See BAROMETER, 
TORRID Zone, that tract of earth lying under the line, and 
extending on each ſide to the two tropics, or to 23 degrees 
and a half of latitude. See TROPIC, Zone, Cc. 
The ancients believed the torr:id zone uninhabitable ; but from 
the late navigations we learn, that the exceſſive heat of the 
day there is tempered by the coldneſs of the night. 
TORT, in law, denotes injuſtice, or injury: as, de ſon tort 
meme, in his own wrong, &c. See WRoNG, and Injury. 
Hence alſo tart-feaſor, &c.— The word is pure French, where 
it ſignifies the ſame. | 
Executor de ſon TOR T. See the article EXECUTOR. 
TORTOISE- Shell, the ſhell, or rather ſcales * of a teſtace- 
ous animal, called a tortoiſe ; uſed in inlaying, and in various 
other works, as for ſnuft-boxes, combs, &c. See TEST A- 
CEOUS, and SHELL, | 
* Mr, Cateſby obſerves, that this hard ſtrong covering which in- 
cloſes all ſorts of tortoiſes 1s very improperly called a ſhell ; be- 
ing of a perfect bony contexture ; but covered on the outſide 
with ſcales, or rather plates, of a horny ſubſtance : which are 
what the workmen call Tortoiſe ſhell. Phil. Tranſ. No. 438. 
p-. 117. 
There are two kinds of tortoiſes, viz. the land, and ſea tortoiſe ; 
teſtudo terreftris, & marina. 
Lhe ſea tortoiſe, again, is of four kinds, vix. the freſh tortoiſe, 
the caretta, the cahohanna, and the lager-hu; but it is the 
2 alone furniſhes that beautiful ſhell, ſo much admired in 
urope. | 
The hel of the caretta, or hawkſbill tortoiſe is thick, and 
conſiſts of two parts, the upper, which covers the back, and 
the lower, the belly : the two are joined together at the ſides 
by ſtrong ligaments, which yet allow of a little motion, —In 
the fore part is an aperture for the head and fore legs, and be- 
hind for the hind legs and tail. | 
It is the under ſhell alone is uſed : to ſeparate it from the up- 
per, they make a little fire beneath it, and as ſoon as ever it 
is warm, the under ſhell becomes eaſily ſeparable from the up- 
. with the point of a knife, and is taken off in laminæ or 
eaves, without killing the animal, which, it is ſaid, being 
turned to ſea again, gets a new ſhell. 
The whole ſpoils of the caret conſiſt in 13 leaves or ſcales, 8 
of them flat, and five a little bent : of the flat ones, there are 
4 large ones, about a foot long, and ſeven inches broad. 
The beſt tortoiſe-ſhell is thick, clear, tranſparent, of the colour 
of antimony, ſprinkled with brown and white: when uſed in 
marquetry, &c, the workmen give it what colour they pleaſe 
by means of coloured leaves which they put underneath it. 
n generation, Rondeletius obſerves, the embraces of the male 
and female ſea-tortoiſes continue for a whole lunar month ; and 
that they ſquirt water out of the noſtrils in the fame manner as 
the dolphin. On the Braſilian ſhore they are ſaid to be ſo big 
as ſometimes to dine fourſcore men; and that in the Indian 
ſea the ſhells ſerve the natives for boats. De Laet notes, that 
in the iſland of Cuba they are of ſuch a bulk, that they will 
cep along with five men on their backs. 
5 TORTOISE, in the military art. See TEsTuDpo. 
TORTURE, a grievous pain inflited on a criminal, or perſon 


| 
Thoſe 28, &c. inches of mercury are ſuſtained in the tube by 


P 


decuſed, to make him confeſs the truth, See QUesT10N, 


TOU 


The forms of torture are different in different countries. In 
ſome they uſe water, in others iron, in ſome the wheel or 
rack, in ſome the boot, thumbkins, Ce. See Rack, 
Boor, Sc. | 

In England the uſe of all torture is aboliſhed, both in civil and 

criminal matters, and even in caſes of high treaſon ; though 

ſomething like it ſtill obtains, where the criminal. refuſes to 
lead, See PAINE fort & dure, 

n France the torture is not practiſed in civil matters; but by 
an ordonnance of 1670, if a perſon be accuſed of a capital 
crime, he may be put to the queſtion, i. e. to the torture, if 
there be conſiderable proof againſt him, and yet not proof 
enough to convict him, See PROOF. 

There are two kinds of torture : the one preparatory, appoint- 

ed before ſentence paſſed; the other definitive, decreed by a 

ſentence of death, 

The preparatory torture is ordered manentibus indiciis, fo that 

if the accuſed do not confeſs, he cannot be condemned to 

death, but only ad omnia citra mortem. 

'The definitive torture is that which a condemned criminal is 

put to, to make him confeſs his accomplices. The ordinary 

torture is given at Paris with fix pots of water, and the little 
treſtle ; and the extraordinary, with fix other pots, and the 
reat treſtle, 

Tn Scotland the torture is given with the boot, See Boor.— 
In ſome other countries, by heating the criminals teet ; in 
others, with wedges, &c. | 
The torture, fays M. Bruyere, is a ſure expedient to deſtroy an 
innocent perſon of a weak complexion, and to fave a crimi- 
nal of a robuſt one.—It was a noble ſaying of an ancient, 
They who can bear the torture will lie, and they who cannot 
bear it, 

4 4 8 See the article ToRIEs. 

TOTAL Cauſe, : CAusk. 

ToTaL FA See the articles: ECLIPSE, | 

TOTTED.—A good debt to the king is, by the foreign ap- 
poſer, or other officer in the Exchequer, noted for ſuch by 
writing the word tot, q. d. tot pecuniæ regi debentur, whence 
it is ſaid to be totted.—Alſo that which is paid is to be rotted. 
See EXCHEQUER. 

TOUCAN, in aſtronomy, a modern conſtellation of the 
ſouthern hemiſphere, conſiſting of eight ſmall ſtars; other- 
wiſe called anſer Americanus, See CONSTELLATION, 

TOUCH, in muſic, An organ is faid to have a good touch, or 
ſtop, when the keys cloſe and lie down well, being neither too 
looſe nor too ſtiff. See ORGAN. 

Touch the wind, in the ſea language, is when the ſteer's-man 
at the helm is bid to keep the ſhip as near the wind as may be. 
Sce STEERING, 

TOUCHING is ſometimes uſed for the ſenſe of feeling. See 
FEELING, 

Toucnins, in geometry. A right line is ſaid to touch a circle, 
when it meets in ſuch a manner as, that bein. produced, it 
does not cut, but falls without the circle. See TANGENT. 

TOUCHz-=/aoxe, a black, ſmooth, gloſſy ſtone, uſed to try me- 
tals upon. See STONE, Ess Av, c. | 
The ancients called it Japis Lydius, the Lydian flone, from Ly- 
dia, a country of Afia minor, whence it was brought. 55 
The moderns call it touch-ſtone, in regard the proof they make 
of metals, chiefly ſilver, is by touching or rubbing the metal to 
be tried on this ſtone, and comparing the colour of the mark 
it leaves thereon, with the mark of another piece of metal of 


the ſame ſpecies, Whoſe goodneſs is paſt doubt. See METAL, 
and Ass Ax. 


TOUMAN. See the article Tom an. | 
TOURNAMENT. See the article TuRNAMENT. 
TOUR, turn, a French term, often uſed among Engliſh wri- 
2 for a journey. — Thus we ſay the tour of Paris, of Rome, 
6. 

Tou of hair, a treſs or border of hair, going round the head, 
which, mingled dextrouſly with the natural hair, lengthens and 
thickens it. See HAIR. | 
Theſe tours are for men. —The women likewiſe uſe tours, and 
falſe hair, either to hide their age, or to ſupply the thinneſs 
of their natural hair on the forehead and temples. | 
The form is different according to the mode, ſometimes raiſed 
and curled, ſometimes ſtraight and laid flat along the forehead. 
See PERRUKE, 

TOURN, in law. See the article Turn, | 

TOUT temps prift & uncore eft, that is, always ready, and fo 
at the preſent time: a kind of plea in way of excuſe or defence 
for him that is ſued for any debt or duty belonging to the 
plaintiff, See PLEA, TenDer, Uncors, Oc. | 

Per my & per Tour. See the article Per. 

TO W. - Whatever is drawn or dragged after a ſhip or boat with 
a rope, is ſaid to be towed. See a 

TOWAGE“ the haleing or drawing a ſhip or barge by men 
or beaſts, or by another ſhip or boat faſtened to her, in order 
to make her enter a port, aſcend a river, or the like. 

1 Toe word is probably derived from the Saxon, teon, to draxv, 

rag. 
The term is alſo uſed for money, or other recompence, given 
by bargemen to the owner of the ground next the river where 
they 


TR A 


they toto a barge or other veſſel, for the liberty of paſſing along 
the ſide thereof. 
TOWER, Tunis, a tall building, conſiſting of ſeveral ſto- 
ries, are uſually of a round form, though ſometimes ſquare, 
or polygonal. | | 
Before the invention of guns, they uſed to fortify places with 
towers, and to attack them with moveable towers of wood, 
mounted on wheels, to ſet the beſiegers on a level with the 
walls, and drive the beſieged from under the ſame. 
Theſe towers were ſometimes 20 ſtories, and 3o fathom high: 
they were covered with raw ſkins, and an hundred men em- 
ployed to move them, 
Totbers are alſo built to enable one, 
to a great diſtance, —T heſe are of all figures, as ſquare, round, 
pentagonal, &c, See PHAROS.— In China is a famous tower 
of Porcelain, whereof the Dutch relate wonders. 
Towers are alſo built for fortreſſes, priſons, &c. as the Tower 
of London, the towers of the Baſtile, &c. See FORTIFIED 
Place. 
The Tower of London is not only a citadel to defend and 
command the city, river, &c. but alſo a royal palace where our 
kings with their courts have ſometimes lodged ; a royal arſe- 
nal, wherein are arms and ammunition for 60000 ſoldiers : a 
treaſury for the jewels and ornaments of the crown; a mint 
for coining of money ; the great archive, wherein are pre- 
ſerved all the ancient records of the courts of Weſtminſter, &c. 
and the chief priſon for ſtate criminals. See ARSENAL, 
MINT, c. | 
In the midit of it is the great ſquare, white tower, built by 
William the Conqueror.—Within the Tower is a parochial 
church, exempt from all juriſdiction of the archbiſhop, and a 
royal chapel, now diſuſed, 
The chief officer of the Tower is the conſtable, under whom 
is the lieutenant, who acts by his direction, and in his abſence. 
He has, by grant of ſeveral of our kings, unam lagenam, two 
gallons and a pint of wine out of every veſſel, and a certain 
quantity out of every boat laden with lobſters, oyſters, and 
other ſhell-fiſh, and double the quantity out of every alien's 


boat paſſing by the Tober: to him alſo belongs a fee of 200 /. | , 


for every duke committed priſoner, 100 J. for every peer not 
a duke, and 50 J. for every commoner, See CONSTABLE, &c. 
Under the conſtable, and in his abſence, under the lieutenant, 
are a gentleman-porter, and divers warders.-- The firſt has charge 
of the gates to lock and unlock them, and deliver the keys 
every night to the conſtable or lieutenant, and receive them | 
of him next morning: he commands the warders who are 
upon the day's wait, and at the entrance of a priſoner has for 
his fee ve/timenta ſuperiora, or elſe a compoſition for the ſame, 
which is uſually 30 J. for a peer, and 5 JI. a-piece for others. 
Note, the ancient allowance from the king to a duke or mar- 
quis, priſoner in the Tower, was 12 J. a week, now but 4.1. 
To all other lords anciently 10/7. a week, now 2/. 45s. 54. 
To knights and gentlemen anciently 4 J. a week, now 13 s. 
and 4d. And to inferior perſons, now 10 5s. a week. 
For the yeomen warders of the Tower. See WARDER. 
In the Tower is likewiſe kept a court of record every Monday, 
by preſcription, for the liberty of the Tower, of debt, treſpaſs, 
and other actions of any ſum. See CourT. 
Beſide the ancient: liberty of the Tower, which adjoins to it, 
the Old Artillery Garden by Spittle-Fields, and the Little 
Minories, are within the Tower liberty, within which the 
gentleman- porter has the ſame power and authority as ſheriffs 
within their reſpective counties. See ORDNANCE, &c, | 
Hollow TOWER, in fortification, See Ho. Low Tower, 
TOWN, a place inhabited by a conſiderable number of people, 
of an intermediate magnitude and degree between a city, and 
a village. See VILLAGE, c. 
It is hard to give a tolerable definition of a town, in regard 
the idea is a little arbitrary, and unfixed. A town is generally 
without walls, which is the character that uſually diſtinguiſhes 
it from a city; but this does not hold univerſally, See CIT v. 
We have ſeveral kinds of towns, borough towns, market 
towns, county tetuns, &c, See BOROUGH, &c, 


TowN-houſe, HousE. 
See the articles 


Freedom of TOWN, FREEDOM, 
Hanſe T owns, HansE. 
TOXICUM, Toz1KoN, a fort of poiſon, ſaid to be uſed by 
the Indians to their arrows, in order to render wounds made 
by them incurable, See PoisoN, 
he Indians are ſuppoſed to poiſon their arrows, daggers, &c. 
with the virus of vipers, the miſchievous effects whereof conti- 
nue a long time after the matter is quite dried up. See VIPER. 
TRABEAT ION, TrxrasBtarlo, in the ancient architec- 
ture, the ſame with entablature. See ENTABLATURE, 
It conſiſts of three principal members or diviſions, viz. the 
architrave, freeze and cornice, each of which conſiſts of di- 
vers leſſer members and ornaments, See ARCHITRAVE, 
FREEZE, Oc. ; 
The proportion, members, &c. are different in the ſeveral 
orders. See ORDER; ſee alſo each order apart, Tusc Ax, 


Doric, Ec. 
TRACE, a mark or impreſſion which any thing leaves behind 
it in paſſing over another. See MARK, IMPRESSION, &c, | 


| 2 


by their elevation, to view i 


TRACE of a hare, among hunters, is her footing in the 


TRACEs alſo denote the tracks of ravenous 


TRACT, TxracTuvs, properly denotes an extent of 
TRracr, or TRACT ATE, 


TRACT, in hunting, denotes the trace or footing of a wild 


TRACTION, drawing, the act of a moving power where 


TRACTRINX, in geometry, a curve line, called alſo catena- 
TRADE, traffic, commerce, the act or art of dealing, buying, 


Balance of TRADE, i 
TRraDE-Hinds denote certain regular winds at ſea, blowing 
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Theſe impreſſions are alſo called traces of the 13,5. . 
of the animal ſpirits ſerves to keep 2 i, au de cour 
«wp See SPIRIT, | x to renew 
he vivacity of the imagination ariſes fro 8 
quantity of 3 of different objects in 444 wiede 
ſo linked together; that the ſpirits cannot be ſent 25 ich are 
them, but they run into all the reſt; by which nto one of 
ideas occaſioned by the application of the ſpirits to th * 
ral traces, are all excited, as it were, at once. See 1 93 
NATION. 3 MAGI 
Memory, according to the ſame, conſiſts in 


th . 
the animal ſpirits have impreſſed. See ME MOR e traces which 


Y, HABTr, &. 


diſtinct from other treadings, called doubling, and a n ; 
b caſts. e. 
wild beaſts, c. 5 © Wolves, 


TRACH EA, X in anatomy, a large arterial veſſel, called ab 


aſpera, and popularly the wind-pipe, being the cana} ; 

which carries the air into the lungs, for he uſe ＋ bom 
and ſpeech.— See Tab. Anat. (Splanch.) fig. 14. lt, cc. e. 3 
Sc. See alſo the article As PERA. 1 


* Galen gave it the name zrachea, Tozysa; becauſe of ig he, 
rough and uneven ; on which accolats the Latins alſo 2 


aſpera. N 


TRACHOMA, TPAXQMA, in medicine, a roughneſs or the 


rity of the inner part of the palpebræ, attended with an itch. 
ing, redneſs, and frequently with puſtles, reſembling millet- 
ſeeds. 
Its degrees are the ſycoſis, and tyloſis, or rather thoſe are hi 
diſorders into which the trachoma is liable to degenerate, 
round 
or a portion of the ſurface of the terraqueous tobe 05 
TERRAQUEOUs, Cc. | 
TRACTATUs, does alſo fignify a 
ſmall treatiſe, * or written diſcourſe upon any ſubje&, be 
TREATISE, | 


beaſt, See TRACE. 


the moveable is brought nearer to the mover ; called allo 
attraction. See ATTRACTION. 
ria. See CAT ENARIA. | 

INE exchanging, &c. of commodities, bills, money, &c, 
See EXCHANGE, BIII, Money, MERCHAN DIZ E, &. 
For the origin, progreſs, Ic. of trade. See COMMERCE, 


and NAVIGATION, . 
See the article BALANCE, 


either conſtantly the ſame way, or alternately this way and 
that; thus called from their great uſe in navigation, and the 
Indian commerce. | 

The trade-winds are of different kinds, ſome blowing three 
or ſix months of the year one way, and then the like ſpace 
of time the oppoſite way; very common in the Indian ſeas 
and called monſoons. See Mons00N,. : 

Others blow conſtantly the fame . ſuch is that general 
wind between the tropics, which off at ſea is found to blow 
all day long from eaſt to weſt.— For the phænomena of each, 
with their phyſical cauſes, ſee WIN p. . 

Dr. Liſter has a conjecture in the Philoſophical Tranſattims, that 
the tropical or trade-winds ariſe, in great part, from the daily 
and conſtant breath of a ſea-plant, called the ſargiſcz ® 
lenticula marina, which grows in vaſt quantities from 36 Bi 
180 north latitude, and elſewhere upon the deepeſt are or 
the matter of wind coming from the breath of one only plant, 
muſt needs be conſtant and uniform; whereas the great 17 
riety of trees and plants at land, furniſhes a confuſed matte 
of winds, Hence, he adds, it is, that theſe winds are br N 
about noon; the ſun quickening the plant moſt hi 7 
cauſing it to breathe faſter and more vigorouſly. Laſtly * 
direction of this wind from eaſt to weſt, he nene, 
general current of the ſea; for a gentle air is — | 
conſtantly led along with the ſtream of a river: ee 
be omitted, that every plant is, in ſome meaſure, 2 : ans 
and bends itſelf, and moves after the ſun, and con oY 0 
emits its vapour thitherward; ſo that the e | 
trade-wind is, in ſome meaſure, alſo owing to tne 

the ſun, ich 
Dr. Gordon has another hypotheſis : the atmoſphere, wy 
ſurrounds the earth, and moves along with it in ” "fit if 
motion, he ſuppoſes to keep pace therewith, that . . 
leaſt which is near the earth, if the remoter part 
judged to loſe ground. 3 
f . there — no changes in the atmoſphere f em 5 
ſuppoſes it would always go along with the 0 F 9 1 bt 
caſt in an uniform motion, altogether inſenſible nel 
the portion of the atmoſphere under the 


| ing extre 
line being = eech 


T R A 


fied, its ſpring expanded, and fo its ravity and preſſure 
3 leſs than the neighbouring parts of the 
| incapable of the uniform motion towards the eaſt, and muſt 


from eaſt to weſt between the tropics. 
TRADING Society. See the article SOCIETY, 


TRADITA Nexu, ſee ABALIENATION. 
1 the hands of another.— The ſale of a moveable is com- 
pleated by a ſimple tradition. See LIVERY, Nt 
TRADITION, in matters of religion, is applied to thoſe laws, 
doctrines, relations, &c. which have been handed down to us 
from our fore-tathers, without being written. : 
Taking tradition in this ſenſe, for every thing relating to faith, 
or the rites and ceremonies of religion thus derived down to us 
from the primitive church, there are two kinds, viz. apoſtoli- 
cal and eccleſiaſtical tradition. 


tion, is defined by the Romaniſts to be the unwritten word of 
God, deſcended from the apoſtles to us through a continual 
ſucceſſion of the faithful. Bo) 

By this tradition, fay they, it is, that the holy ſcriptures have 
been kept entire, both as to the letter, i. e. the text, and 
as to the ſpirit or ſenſe thereof. This tradition the council of 
Trent declares to have the ſame authority with the holy 
ſcripture itſelf, and pronounces every one who rejects it a 
heretic. | 

Ecclefiaftical TRADITIONS, are certain ſtatutes and regulations 
regarding the rites, cuſtoms and circumſtances of religion, in- 
troduced fince the time of the apoſtles by councils, popes, &c. 
and continued to our time through a conſtant obſervance of 
the church. - „5 

The Romaniſts make another diviſion of tradition, wiz. into 
written and unwritten. 

Mitten TRADITION, is that whereof we find ſome traces in 
the ancient fathers, and doctors, 

Unwritten TRADITION, is that whereof there appear no ſigns or 
ſteps in any of the fathers extant, | 
The church of Rome pretends to be the depoſitory of each 
kind: tradition ſhe holds to be abſolutely neceſſary in the 
church, grounding this neceſſity on the promiſe of infallibility 
which Jeſus Chrilt is pretended to have made her, | 

Yet others of that communion deny tradition; how excellent 
ſoever it may be for the reclaiming of heretics, to be abſolutely 
neceſſary z maintaining, that the church would not be leſs in- 
fallible, nor leſs the rule of doctrine, Cc. if the fathers had 
never wrote at all. Ea” 5 
TRA DITIONARV, TRADITION ARIUs, a name given 
among the Jews, to ſuch of them as acknowledge tradition, 
follow it, and explain the ſcriptures thereby: in oppoſition to 
the Caraites, who refuſe any thing but the pure ſcriptures 
themſelves. See CAR AIT E. | 

The traditionaries are what we more uſually call rabbins and 
rabbiniſts, or talmudiſts. See RABBIN, RABBINISTS, TAL- 
MUD, &c,—Hillel ſhone among the traditionaries, and Scham- 
mai among the textuaries. See TEXTUARY. 


TRADITORES, a name given in the firſt ages of the church 
to ſuch chriſtians as, in times of perſecution, to avoid death 
and martyrdom, delivered up the ſacred writings to the perſe- 
cutors. — | 

The enemies of religion, even under the old law, made their 
utmoſt efforts to deprive the world of the holy ſcriptures : in 
that cruel perſecution which Antiochus raiſed againſt the Jews, 
the books of the law were very ſolicitouſly ſought after, torn, 
and burnt, and ſuch as kept them put to death ; as we read in 
the firſt book of Maccab. cap. i. ver. 56, 57. | 

Diocleſian renewed the ſame impiety, by an edict publiſhed in 
the 19th year of his empire, commanding all the ſacred books 
to be brought to the magiſtrates, and burnt, 


Many weak chriſtians, and even ſome biſhops, overcome by 
the fear of puniſhment, carried in their books to the perſecu- 
tors; which the church deteſting, made very ſevere laws 
againſt them, and gave them the infamous name of traditores, 
from trade, I deliver, betray. © 
As the great pretence of the ſchiſm of the Donatiſts was, that 
the catholics tolerated the traditores, it was decreed in the coun- 
ci] of Arles, held in 314, that ſuch as ſhould be found guilty 
of having delivered up any of the holy books or veſſels, ſhould 
be depoſed from the order of the clergy, &c. 
TRADUCIANS,* Trxapuciani, a name which the Pela- 
21ans anciently gave the catholics, becauſe of their teaching that 
original fin was tranſmitted from father to children, or that it 
was communicated to the children by the father in the way of 
generation, See ORIGINAL Sin. 
The word is formed of the Latin, tradux, which was made uſe 
of to expreſs that communication ; and which comes from 7ra- 
duto, I tranſmit, or propagate from one to another. 


At preſent ſome give the appellation traduciani to ſuch as hold 


mt 155 ſouls are tranſmitted to the children by the father. See 


Vol. II. 


atmoſphere, it is 


therefore be preſſed weſtwards, and makes the continual breeze 


RADIT ION, Taaprrio, the act of delivering a thing | 


Aßpoſtolical TRADITION, which is what we properly call tradi- | 


TRA 


TRADUCTION,# the act of tranſlating, or turning out of 
one language into another. See TRANSLATION, and MzE- 
TAPHRAST, W | | h 

The word is formed of trans, beyond ; and duce, I lead, draw. 

TRAFFIC.“ See the article TRADE, and COMMERCE. 

*The word is formed from the French, rrafic, and that from the 
Italian, zraffico, which is again borrowed from the Arabic. 

The principal traffic in Muſcovy and the North is in furs and 

ſkins : the great traffic of the Dutch in the Eaſt is in ſpices: 
The traffic of money is moſtly carried on at the Exchange. 

TRAFINE. See TREPAnUm. 

TRAGACANTHY* orApracanTH, Gum Dragon, a kind 
of gum oozing out at inciſions, made in the trunk and larger 
branches of a plant or little ſhrub of the ſame name, growing 
in the Levant, See Gum, and DiATRAGACANTH. 

' * The word is Greek, Tedyaravia; formed of T6408» goat ; 
and axavba, thorn, by reaſon the plant is beſet wit}, prickles. 
The naked hillocks of mount Ida in Candia, M. Tournefort 
tells us, produce a deal of the plant tragacantha, or goat's- 
thorn, which gives the gum ſpontaneouſly towards the end of 
June, and in the following months, when the nutricious juice 
of the plant, thickened by the heat, burſts moſt of the veſlels 
it is contained in. | n 

This juice coagulates in threads, which make their way into 
the pores of the bark; where being puſhed forwards by new 
juige, they get through the bark, and are at length hardened 
in the air, either into little lumps, or into twiſted pieces in 
form of little worms, more or leſs long, according to the ſtore 
of the matter they are formed of. 


It ſhould ſeem tao that the contraction of the fibres contributes | 


to the expreſſion of the gum : thoſe fine fibres, like the fibres 
of hemp, laid bare and trampled under foot by men and horſes, 
contract themſelves, and facilitate the expreſſion of the extra- 
vaſated juice, — The plant grows alſo in ſeveral places of the 
Levant, particularly about Aleppo. 

The gum is of different colours and qualities, ſome being 
white, other-ſome greyiſh, ſome red, and fome almoſt black. 
The white is the beſt : it muſt be choſen clear, ſmooth and 
twiſted worm-like, 

It diſſolves eaſily in any aqueous menſtruum, which it will give 
the conſiſtence of a ſyrup to, in the ſmall proportion of a 
dram to a pint. It is ſmooth and ſoftening, and therefore 
good to obtund the acrimony of any humours, which makes 
it of ſervice in ſuch coughs as proceed from catarrhs and de- 
fluxions of rheum. It is alſo very ſtrengthening in ſome ſemi- 
nal weakneſſes, and prevalcnt againſt the whites in women. 


TRAGEA, in pharmacy, an aromatic powder grolly beaten 


and mixed with ſugar ; taken by way of carminative. 
TRAGEDY, a dramatic poem, repreſenting ſome ſignal action 
performed by illuſtrious perſons, and which has frequently a fa- 
tal iſſue, or end. See DRAMA, and ACTION. 1 
Ariſtotle more ſcientifically defines tragedy, the imitation of 
one grave and entire action, of a juſt length, and which, with- 
out the aſſiſtance of narration, by raiſing of terror and com- 
paſſion, refines and purges our paſſions, | 
This definition has given the critics ſome perplexity ; and Cor- 
neille declares he cannot reconcile Ariſtotle with himſelf : the 
inſtances Ariſtotle cites, he thinks, ruin his own definition, 
He even denies the purging our paſſions to be the end of tra- 
gedy. See PASSIONS. 
Our Engliſh authors are more favourable to the definition: by 
the purging our paſſions, they underſtand not the extirpating 
them, but the reducing them to juſt bounds ; for by ſhewing 
the miſeries that attend a ſubjection to them, it teaches us to 
watch them more narrowly ; and by ſeeing the great misfor- 
tunes of others, it leſſens the ſenſt of our own. 
Tragedy, in its original, M. Hedelin obſerves, was only a 
hymn ſung in honour of Bacchus by ſeveral perſons, who, to- 
other, made a chorus of muſic with dances and inſtruments. 
e CHORUS; „„ 
As this was long, and might fatigue the ſingers, as well as tire 
the audience, they bethought themſelves to divide the ſinging 
of the chorus into ſeveral parts, and to have certain recitations 
5 the RE : = _T YR. d 
ccordingly, Theſpis introduced a perſon upon the ſtage 
with this 4 AÆſchy lus finding one 4 inolleient, in 
troduced a ſecond to entertain the audience more agreeably by 
a kind of dialogue : he alſo cloathed his perſons more decently, 
and firſt put them on the buſkin. See Cor HURNUs. 
The perſons who made theſe recitations on the ſcene, were 
called aer; ſo that tragedy at firſt was without actors. And 
what they thus rehearſed, being things added to the ſinging of 
the chorus, whereof they were no neceſſary part, were called 
__ See EPISODE. Woes 
ophocles found that two perſons were not enough for the va- 
riety of incidents, and accordingly introduced a third : and 
here the Greeks ſeem to have ſtopped, at leaſt it is very rare that 
they introduce four ſpeakers in the ſame ſcence. See PERSON. 
Tragedy and comedy were at firſt confounded with each other, 
but they were afterwards ſeparated ; and the poets applied 
themſelves to the cultivating of tragedy, neglecting comedy. 


See COMEDY, | 
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When tragedy was got into a better form, they changed the 
meaſure of its verſe, and endeavoured to bring the action 
within the compaſs of a day, or of a revolution of the ſun. 
See UNITY. 
For the ſeveral parts of tragedy, ſee AcT, SCENE, ACTION, 
FABLE, CHARACTER, MANNERs, &c, 
'The Engliſh received the firſt plan of their drama from the 
French, among whom it had its firſt riſe towards the end of 
the reign of Charles V. under the title of chant-royal, which 
conſiſted of pieces in verſe compoſed in honour of the virgin, 


or ſome of the ſaints, and ſung on the ſtage : they were called | 


by the title chant-royal, becauſe the ſubject was given by the 
king of the year, or the perſon who had bore away the prize 
the year preceding. : 
The humour of theſe pieces run wonderfully among the peo- 
ple, infomuch that in a little time there were formed ſeveral 
ſocieties, who began to vie with each other : one of theſe, to 
engage the town from the reſt, began to intermix various in- 
cidents or epiſodes, which they diſtributed into as, ſcenes, and 
as many different perſons as were neceſſary for the repreſentation. 
Their firſt eſſay was in the Bourg St. Maur, and their ſubject 
the paſſion of our Saviour. The prevot of Paris prohibiting 


4 continuing of it, they made application to court; and 


to render it the more favourable to them, erected themſelves 
into a friary, or fraternity, under the title of brothers of the 
paſſion ; which title has given ſome occaſion to ſuſpect them 
to have been an order of religious. | 
The king, on ſeeing and approving ſome of their pieces, 
granted them letters of eſtabliſhment in 1402; upon which 
they built a theatre, and for an age and a half ated none but 
grave pieces, which they called moralities; till, the people 
growing weary of them, they began to intermix farces or in- 
terludes taken from prophane ſubjects, 
This mixture of farce and religion diſpleaſing many, they were 
re-eſtabliſhed by an arret of parliament in 1548, on condition 
of their acting none but profane, lawful and decent ſubjects, 
without intermeddling with any of the myſteries of religion ; 
and thus were the brothers of the paſſion deſpoiled of their re- 
ligious character: upon which they mounted the ſtage no more 
in perſon, but brought up a new ſet of comedians, who acted 
under their direction. = 
Thus was the drama eſtabliſhed, and on this foundation ar- 
rived in England. In proceſs of time, as it was improved, it 
became divided into two branches, agreeable to the practice of 
the ancients, and the nature of things, viz. into tragedy and 


comedy properly ſo called ; and this laſt again was ſubdivided | 


into pure comedy and farce, See each under its proper head, 
CoMeEDy, Cc. | | 
Hilaro TRaActDy. See the article HiL aro Tragedia. | 
TRAGI-COMEDY, a kind of dramatic piece, repreſenting 
ſome action paſſed among eminent perſons, the event whereof 
is not unhappy or bloody, and wherein is ſometimes admitted 
a mixture of leſs ſerious characters. | 
The ancients, M. Dacier obſerves, knew nothing of ſuch 
compoſitions, wherein the ſerious and comic are blended; nor 
does the epithet M. Corneille gives them of heroic comedies, 
excuſe their irregularity. | 
Their foundation is certainly bad; for, endeavouring both to 
make us laugh and cry in their turns, they endeayour at con- 
trary emotions, which the heart can never undergo ; every 
thing that diſpoſes for the one, indiſpoſing for the other. 
The tragi- comedy was formerly very common on the Engliſh 
ſtage: ſcarce ſuch a thing in the 17th century as a pure tragedy 
without a ſpice of comedy or farce to make the people laugh. 
Now, that the ſtage and our taſtes are brought nearer to the 
model of nature and the ancients, the tragi-comedy is diſuſed, 
Tragi-comedy is the only caſe, wherein comedy is allowed to 
introduce kings and heroes. See COMEDY, 
TRAGUS, Aro, in anatomy, one of the protuberances 
of the auricle, or external ear ; called alſo hircus, becauſe 
uſually hairy. See EAR, | 
The tragus is that protuberance next the temple :—that on 
the oppolite ſide, to which the ſoft lobe of the ear is annexed, 
is called the antitragus. | | 
TRATJAN Column, a famous hiſtorical column, erected in Rome, 
in honour of the emperor Trajan. See COLUMN, 
It is of the Tuſcan order, though ſomewhat irregular : its height 
is eight diameters, and its pedeſtal Corinthian ; it was built in 
a large ſquare there, called theſe forum romanum. 
Its baſe conſiſts of 12 ſtones of an enormous ſize, and it is 
raiſed on a ſocle or foot of eight ſteps. Within-ſide is a ſtair- 
caſe, illuminated with 44 windows. It is 140 foot high, which 
is 35 foot ſhort of the Antonine column; but the workman- 
ſhip of the former is much more valued, 5 
It is adorned from top to bottom with baſſo relievo's, repre- 
ſenting the great actions of that emperor againſt the Dacæ. 
Several learned men have explained the bas-reliefs of the Tra- 
jan column, and among others Ciaconius and Fabretti. — 
The late king of France, Lewis XIV. had models of all the 
bas-reliefs taken off in plaiſter of Paris. | 
TRAJECTORY of a comet, is its path or orbit, or the line 
it deſcribes in its motion. See ORBIT, 
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Philoſophical TRANSACTIONS, are a kind of journal 0 


nearly a right line; but Dr, Halley r 8 

a _ een ellipſis. See K concludes it t be 
Sir Iſaac Newton, in prop. 41. of his third book 
to determine the trajectory of a comet from three 
and in his laſt propoſition, how to correct 3 

phically deſcribed. See Comer, n 

TRAIL-BO ARD, in a fhip, is a carved boa 
beak, which reaches from the main tem 
brackets.--See Tab. Ship. fig. 2. n. 4. See 

TRAIN, the attendance of a great per 
gown, or robe 4 ſtate. : 

n falconry, it denotes the tail of an hawk. 

TRAIN is likewiſe uſed for the number of LE ng | 
makes in an hour, or any other certain time ly Watch 
Work, &c. . ATCH- 

TRAIN is alſo uſed for a line of gun-powder laid to 
a quantity thereof, in order to do execution 
earth, works, buildings, &c. See Gunyowps 

TRAIN, or TRAILE of artillery, includes the gr 
ther pieces of ordnance belonging to an army in the fiele 
Gun, CANNON, ORDNANCE, Cc. See WG Autres = 

TRAIN Oil, the oil procured from the blubber of what =: 

BEL, See wig, WT VWHALL. 7 5 e by 
RAIN-bands, or TRAINED-bands, a name gi 2 

litia of England. See MILITIA. | NT OT nts 

TRAINING @ load, among miners, 
purſuing a vein of ore. See VEIN, 

TRAITOR, See the article TRayToR. 

TRAIT TE. See the article Fox EIOGN Traitte, 

1 BLIN of 3 among miners, is the waſhing i 
very clean: which is done with a ſhovel 

boah See TI. Sa M a franc f 

TRAME L, an inſtrument or device, ſometimes 

more uſually of rope, fitted to a horſe's legs, to regulate his 

motion, and form him to an amble. See AM BLE. : 

It is alſo taken in many places for an iron moveable inftrument 

in chimnies, to hang pots over the fire. | 

TRAMEI-NEr, “ is a long net wherewith to take fow] by night 
in champain-countries, much like the net uſed for the low-hel 
both in ſhape, bigneſs and maſhes. | 

The word comes from the French, tremail, formed of the Latin 
tremaculum, or tremaclum ; of macula, by reaſon it is compoſed 
of three rows of maſhes: . 

To uſe it, they ſpread it on the ground, ſo as the nether or 
further end, fitted with ſmall plummets, may lie looſe thereon: 
then the other part being bore up by men placed at the fore- 
ends, it is thus trailed along the ground. At each fide are 
carried great blazing lights, by which the birds are raiſed: as 

they riſe under the net, my are taken, See Low-Bell, 

TRAMONTAN E, æor Tz amoNnTAIN, ſomething beyond, 
or on the further tide, the mountains. | 

*The word is formed from the Italian, tra, of the Latin, tra, 
which ſignify beyond; and mons or mont, mountain. 

The term is particularly applied by the Italian painters, to al 
ſuch as live on the other ſide the Alps, i. e. all out of Italy; 
as the Germans, Flemiſh, French, &c. 

The French lawyers give the ſame title of tramontane, or ul- 
tramontane doctors to the Italian canoniſts, Gomez, Hoſtientis, 
Panorm, &c. who go upon rules and maxims too favourable 
to the court of Rome, and contrary to thoſe of France, &c. 

On the Mediterranean and in Italy, a north wind is called tra- 

montana, a tramontane wind, 4 
Some alſo call the pole ſtar, tramontana, —Hence the proverb, 
to loſe the tramontane ; that is, to be out of one's aim, to bx 
diſconcerted. : | 

TRAN CHE, or TRENCHE,, is uſed by the French armor, 

to expreſs that manner of partition called among us, party p 

bend dexter. See PARTY, and BEND. 5 

A ſcutcheon is ſaid to be tranché, cut, when it is divided i 

two diagonally, the diviſion coming from the dexter ang of 

the chief to the ſiniſter angle of the point: hen it is divice 
contrarywiſe, it is ſaid to be taille, or party per bend frier. 

T RANG LE, in heraldry, the diminutive of a ſeſſe, commor- 

called a bar. See BAR, and FESSE. | 

ANSACTION, TxansacT1o, in the civil law, an 4c. 

commodation of ſome buſineſs or diſpute between two p25 

by a mutual and voluntary agreement or contract between them 

See ACCOMMODATION, COMPROMISE, ACCORD, &“. 
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principal things that come before the royal ſociety of London, 
dee JOURNAL, and RoyaL Socieiy. 3 
The tranſactions contain the ſeveral diſcoveries and hiſtories | 
nature and art, made by the members of the ſociety, ol oy 
municated by them from their correſpondents, with the ſevc! 
experiments, obſervations, c. made by them, or tranſmitt 
to them, c. * 
They were firſt ſet on foot in 1665 by Mr. Oldenburg, b 
tary of the ſociety, and continued by him till the yer bs 
After his death Dr. Hook, the ſucceeding ſecretary, © | 
tinued them under the title of philoſophical eallpetins: Y 
Dr. Grew, appointed to the ſame office in 1689, reſume 
former title of philoſophical tranſactions, which was retain 


This Hevelius, in his Cometographia, will have to be very | 


his ſucceſſor Dr. Plott, and ſubliſts to this day. Ther 


were publiſhed every month with great care b Mr. Ol- 


and the firſt ſecretaries ; but after Dr. Plott, they 
In the year 1700 Dr. Sloan re- 


They 
denburg, 
were frequently interrupted, 
ſtored their regular publication monthly; 1 
lapſed, and only came out once in two months; from that they 
fell to 3, 4 and 6 months. They were afterwards publiſhed 
more frequently and regularly by the care of Dr, Jurin ; but 
are now returned into their former Janguiſhing ſtate. ; 
TRANSCENDANT, or TR ANsSCENDENTAL, ſomething 
raiſed, or elevated beyond other things; or which paſſes and 
tranſcends the nature and circumſtances of other inferior beings, 
ſo as not to be intimately and eſſentially included under 
em. 
The term is particularly applied to the object of metaphyſics, 
which conſiders being in general, or tranſcendental beings, as 
God and angels, and truths conſiſting in pure ſpeculation. 
See METAPHYSICS, 5 | 08 
Logicians and metaphyſicians give the name tranſcendental terms 
to thoſe which are ſo general, and of a ſignification ſo exten- 
five and univerſal, that they paſs through all the categories, 
and agree to all kinds of things :—ſuch are the terms ens, 
unum, verum, bonum, res. See Exs, &c. 
TRANSCEN DENTAL Art, | "I 1 
TRANSCEN DENTAL Perfection, PERFECTION. 
TRANSCENDENTAL Quantities, among ſchool-men. See the 
article QUANTITY. = 
TRANSCENDENTAL Quantities, among geometricians, are in- 
determinate ones; or ſuch as cannot be expreſſed or fixed to 
any conſtant equation.—Such is a tranſcendental curve, or the 
like. See TRANSCENDENTAL Curve, and CURVE. 
M. Leibnitz has a diſſertation in the a&a erudit. Lipſ. wherein 
ne endeavours to ſhew the origin of ſuch quantities, vi. why 
ſome problems are neither plain, ſolid, nor ſur- ſolid, nor of 
any certain degree, but do tranſcend all algebraical equations, 
See PROBLEM, 


that an algebraic quadratrix for the circle or hyperbola is im- 
poſſible : for if ſuch a quadratrix could be found, it would fol- 
low, that by means thereof any angle, ratio or logarithm, 
might be divided in a given proportion of one right line to 
another, and this by one univerſal conſtruction; and conſe- 
quently the problem of the ſection of an angle, or the inven- 
tion of any number of mean proportionals, would be of a 
certain finite degree. See CIRCLE, QUADRATRIX, QUA- 
DRATURE, c. | „ + ER, 
Whereas the different degrees. of algebraical equations, and 
therefore the problem, underſtood in general of any number 
of parts of an angle or mean proportionals, is of an indefi- 
nite degree, and tranſcends all algebraical equations. See 
EQUATION, | 5 
TRANSCEN DENTAL Curve, in the higher geometry, is ſuch a 
one as cannot be defined by any algebraic equation; or which, 
when expreſſed by an equation, one of the terms thereof is a 
variable quantity. See CURVE. GED, 
Theſe curves are the ſame with what Des Cartes, and after 
his example, ſeveral others, call mechanical curves, and which 
they would have excluded out of geometry; but Sir Iſaac 
Newton and M. Leibnitz are of another ſentiment. For, in 
effect, in the conſtruction of geometrical problems, one curve 
is not to be preferred to another, as it is defined by a more 
ſimple equation, but as it is more eaſily deſcribed than that 
other. "Ts GEOMETRICAL Line. 
And ſome of theſe tranſcendental or mechanical curves are 
found of greater uſe than all the algebraical ones together, ex- 
cept the circle. See MEcHaNnicar, : 
Add that M. Leibnitz, in the acta eruditor. Lipſ. gives us a 
kind of tranſcendental equations, whereby theſe tranſcendental 
curves are actually defined, and which are of an indefinite de- 
gree ; that is, are not always the ſame in all the points of the 
curve, 
Whereas algebraiſts uſe to aſſume ſome general letters or num- 
bers for the quantities ſought, in theſe tranſcendental problems 
M. Leibnitz aſſumes general or indefinite equations for the 
lines ſought ; e. gr. wa x and y for the abſciſs and ordinate, 


4. the equation he uſes for a line ſought, is a4+-b x + cy Lex 
rue Fx Hg, Fc. So. By the help of which indefinite 
* qaquation, which in reality is finite, for it may always be de- 

c 


termined how far ſoever it is neceſſary to raiſe it, he ſeeks the 
tangent ; and that which reſults, comparing with the given 
property of tangents, he finds the value of the aſſumed let- 
_ 5 b, c, Cc. and thus defines the equation of the line 
ought, | 

If the compariſon above-mentioned do not -proceed, he pro- 
nounces the line ſought not to be an algebraical, but a tranſcen- 
dental one, 

This ſuppoſed, he goes on to find the ſpecies of tranſcendancy : 
for ſome tranſcendentals depend on the general diviſion or 
ſection of a ratio, or upon the logarithms, others upon the 
arcs of a circle, and others on more indefinite and compound 


Inquiries, 
n * Here therefore beſides the ſymbols x and 5, he aſſumes a third, 
in 


v, which denotes the tranſcendental quantity, and of theſe 


in time they re- | 


He alſo ſhews how it may be demonſtrated without calculus, | 


1 X A 


three forms a general equation for the line ſought, from which 
he finds the tangent according to the differential] method, which 
ſucceeds even in tranſcendental quantities. What he finds, he 
compares with the given properties of the tangent, and fo diſ- 
covers not only the values of a, b, c, Fc. but alſo the particu- 
lar nature of he tranſcendental quantity, C 
And though-it may ſometimes happen that the ſeveral tran/- 
cendentals are ſo to be made uſe of, and theſe of different na- 
tures too one from another; alſo though there be tranſcendents 
or tranſcendentals, and a progreſſion of theſe in infinitum : yet 
we may be ſatisfied with the moit eaſy and uſeful one, and for 
the moſt part may have recourte to ſome peculiar artifices for 
ſhortening the calculus, and reducing the problem to as ſimple 
terms as may be, | | | 
This method being applied to the buſineſs of quadratures, or 
to the invention of quadratrices, in which the property of the 
tangent is always given, it is manifeſt not only how it may be 
diſcovered, whether the indehnite quadrature may be alge- 
braically impoſſible, but alſo how, when this impoſſibility is 
diſcovered, a tranſcendental quadratrix may be found ; which is 
a thing which had not before been ſhewn. So that it ſeems 
that geometry is by this method carried infinitely beyond the 
bounds to which Vieta and Des Cartes brought it; ſince by 
this means a certain and general analyſis is eſtabliſhed, which 
extends to all the problems which are of no certain degree, 
and conſequently not comprehended within algebraical equa- 
tions. : 
Again, in order to manage tranſcendental problems (where- ever 
the buſineſs of tangents or quadratures occurs) by a calculus, 
there is hardly any that can be imagined ſhorter, more advan- 
tageous or univerſal, than the differential calculus, or analyſis 
of indiviſibles and infinites. 

By this method we may explain the nature of tranſcendental 
lines by an cquation, e. gr. Let à be the arc of a circle, 
| d x 
and x the verſed fine : then will a / = and if the ordi- 

| 2X — * 


nate of the cycloid be y, then will y=v>/ 2X — xx + 


d x FE | 

— == which equation perfectly expreſſes the relation be- 

vl 2X—xX | | . 

tween the ordinate y and the abſciſſe x, and from it all the pro- 

perties of the cycloid may be demonſtrated. | 

Thus is the analytical calculus extended to thofe lines which 

have hitherto been excluded, for no other cauſe, but that they 

were thought incapable ot it. See GEOMETRICAL Line. 

TRANSCOLATION, in pharmacy, the fame with filtra- 
tion, or percolation, See #ILTRATION, c. | 

TRANSCRIPT, a copy of any original writing, particularly 
that of an act, or inſtrument, inſerted in the body of another. 

See Copy, EXEMPLIFICATION, c. 
In this ſenſe, we fay, tranſcript of a fine, &c. 
DuerLicarTE, &c, | | I 

TRANSCRIPTO recognitionis fate coram juſticiariis itine- 
rantibus, &c, is a writ for certifying -a recognizance into 
Chancery, taken before the juſtice in eyre. Sce RECOGNI- 
ZANCE, | 

TRANSCRIPTO pedis finis levati mittends in cancellariam, is a 
writ for certifying the foot of a fine levied before juſtices in 
eyre, &c. into chancery, See FINE. 

TRANSEAT, in the ſchools, c. a term purely Latin, ſig- 

. nifying, let it paſs, or ſuppoſe a propoſition to be true, without 
granting it. See HYPoTHEsIs, LEMMA, Cc. 
Hence the proverb, tranſeat, græcum eft, non legitur : the 
phraſe is faid to have taken its riſe from ſome ancient commen- 
tators, or gloſſographers of the civil law, who, not under- 
ſtanding Greek, paſſed over all the words that occurred in 
that ANguage, without explaining them. 
In the Roman chancery, a nil tranſeat is a kind of oppoſition 
made to the ſealing of a bull, or to the delivery of ſome other 
inſtrument, till the parties againſt whoſe intereſt it is directed, 
have been heard againſt it. 

TRANSELEMENTATION, in the ſchools, a change of 
the elements or principles of one body into thoſe of another. 

See ELEMENT. e 5 B4 

Such is that which Roman catholics contend for in the eu- 

Chariſt, where the elements of bread and wine are changed 

into thoſe of fleſh and blood. See TrRansuBSTANTIA- 

TION, 

Tranſelementation, where-ever it happens, is always allowed 

miraculous, or an effect beyond the ordinary powers of na- 

ture. See MIRACLE, 

TRANSFER, in commerce, &c. an act whereby a perſon 
ſurrenders his right, intereſt or property in any thing move- 
able, or immoveable, to another. 

The ſale or donation of an inheritance, &c. transfers the pro- 
perty, rights, Cc. thereof. 

The term is principally uſed in the commerce of ſtocks ; for 
the aſſigning and making over ſubſcriptions or ſhares therein, 
to ſuch as purchaſe them of the proprietors, See SUBSCR1P- 
TION, &c, 
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See FINE, 
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to run into new methods, we will not undertake to ſay. 


other part of the jugular, towards the head, through which 


TRA 


In the South-Sea company, the Bank, Eaſt-India, c. transfers | 


are made, by eraſing the former proprietors names, and enter- 
ing the ſtock under the name of the purchaſer, under his pro- 
per letter of the alphabet. See CoMYAN Y, Bank, Ce. 
In order to a transfer, it is. required the party bring another 
with him to ſwear he is the ſame perſon to whom the ſtock 
is entered. A counterfeit in this caſe is by act of parliament 
made a capital crime, | 
TRANSFIGURAT ION, among divines, that miraculous 
change wrought by Jeſus Chriſt, in preſence of St. Peter, St. 
James, and St. John, on mount Thabor, where he appeared 
in his glory, in the middle of Moſes and Elias. See the de- 
ſcription thereof in St. Matthew, chap, xvii. 
The term is alſo applied to a feaſt held in the Romiſh church 
on the 6th of Auguſt, in commemoration of that miracle. 
TRANSFORMA TION, a metamorphoſis, or change of 
form, See METAMoRPHos1s, FIGURE, and Form. 
The chymiſts have been a long time ſeeking the transformation 
of metals, that is, their tran/mutation, or the manner of change- 
ing them into gold. See 'TRANSMUTATION, 
Among the myſtics, by transformation, is underſtood a change 


of the contemplative ſoul, whereby it is in ſome meaſure | 


deified or converted into the ſubſtance of God, and wherein it 
is, as it were, loſt and ſwallowed up in the divinity, ſo as,not 
to perceive its own diſtinction from God. 

The word transformation is very liable to be abuſed ; and, in 
effect, the Quietiſts and Quakers have abuſed it. But many of 
the myſtics uſe it innocently enough; meaning no other by it 
than what St. Paul did when he ſaid, Vivo ego, jam non ego, 
vivit vero in me Ghriſtus, 

TRANSFORMATION is alſo ſometimes uſed for what we more 
properly call tran 1 See TRANSUBSTANTIATION, 

* TRANS8FUSIO, the act of pouring a li- 
quor out of one veſſel into another. See DEC AN TATION. 
* The word is compounded of the Latin prepoſition trans, beyond, 
farther, and fundo, I pour. | 
In the preparations of chymiſtry and pharmacy, there are fre- 

quent trans fuſions of liquors, ſyrups, &c. 

'TRANSFUSION of the Blood, is particularly uſed for the letting 
out the blood of one animal, ſo as to be immediately received 
into the body of another. See BLoop. 

Dr. Lower is uſually accounted the inventor of this transfu- 
fion, and the experiment ſaid to have been firſt publicly made 
by him at Oxford in 1665, and the deſcription thereof pub- 
liſhed in his excellent book de Corde. 

Yet we are informed from good hands, that it had been pro- 

_ poſed at Paris in 1658 ; that another of our countrymen had 
had the idea before, and that it had been known m Germany 
ſeveral years.—It is certain there is a paſſage in Libavius, 
wherein the transfuſion is exactly deſcribed as ſince practiſed : 
it is true, he diſapproves of it; and only mentions it to ridi- 
cule it, | 
The uſe moſt naturally expected from the operation, is, that 
one animal may live of the blood of another; ſo that thoſe 
which want blood, or have corrupt, morbid blood, may be 
ſupplied from others with a ſufficient quantity, and of ſuch as 
is good and laudable. | 
However, it is certain the operation has no place in the preſent 


practice of phyſic; but whether that be the fault of the ope- | 


ration itſelf, or owing to the indolence and averſeneſs of people 


The method of transfuſing, Dr. Lower gives us to the fol- 
lowing effect: take up the carotid artery of the dog, or other 
animal whoſe blood is to be transfuſed into another of the ſame, 
or a different kind ; ſeparate it from the nerve of the eighth 
pair, and lay it bare above an inch. Make a ftrong ligature 
on the upper part of the artery; and an inch nearer the heart 


another ligature with a running knot, to be looſened and | 
faſtened as occaſion requires. Draw two threads between the | 


two ligatures ; open the artery, put in a quill, and tie up the 
artery again upon the quill by the two threads, and ſtop the 
quill by a ſtick. 

Then make bare the jugular vein of the other animal, for 
about an inch and half in length, and at each end make a li- 
gature with a running knot; and in the ſpace between the 
two knots, draw under the viens two threads, as in the other, 
Open the vein, and put into it two quills, one into the de- 


ſcending part of the vein, to receive the blood from the other | 


dog, and carry it to the heart: the other quill put into the 


the ſecond animal's own blood is to run into diſhes, The 
quills thus tied faſt, ſtop them up with ſticks till there be oc- 
caſion to open them. 

Things thus diſpoſed, faſten the dogs on their ſides towards 
one another, in ſuch manner, as that the quills may go into 
each other: then unſtop the quill that goes down into the ſe- 
cond dog's jugular vein, as alſo that coming out of the other 
dog's artery; and by the help of two or three other quills put 
into each other, as there ſhall be occaſion, inſert them into 
one another. 

Then ſlip the running knots, and immediately the blood runs 
through the quills as through an artery, very impetuouſly, 


As the blood runs into the dog, unſto uin; | 
part of his jugular, for his — 7 — Fo in the upper 
not conſtantly, but as you perceive him able to ur at, thouph 
other dog begin to cry, and faint, and at laſt die It, till the 
| Laſtly, take out both quills out of the jugular, tie th 
knot faſt, and cut the vein aſunder, and ſew u th * 
dog thus diſmiſſed, will run away as if nothing ailed 
In the Philoſophical Tranſactions we have accounts 
ceſs of various e practiſed at London Pari : 
Sc. Sir Edmund King transfuſed 49 ounces of Me? in Italy, 
a calf into a ſheep ; the ſheep after the operation 0p Out of 
78 8 as ſtrong as before. Pearing a 
r. Coxe transfuſed 14 or 16 ounces out of a mc. 
ſound dog: Hogs ect was, that no alteration 42 aw 0 4 
the ſound dog, but the mangy one was cured, "I th 
M. Gayant 22 the blood of a young dog into the . 
of an old one almoſt blind with age, and ſcarce able 4 Ein 
which yet, two hours afterwards, leaped and friſked = ſtir; 
M. Denis transfuſed the blood of three calves into thr 4 
which all continued briſk, and eat well as before. —T}. og, 
perſon ?ransfuſed the blood of four weathers into a hors 75. 
years old, which thence received much ſtrength, and 4 whey 
than ordinary appetite. 1 85 
At St. Griffomr's at Udine, the blood of a lamb was 7a 
into the veins of a ſpaniel 13 years old, which had been 
deaf for three years, and ſo feeble as ſcarce to be able to wall 
at all.— After the operation he leaped from the table, and hens 
about the houſe to ſeek his maſter, —T'wo days afterward 10 
ran up and down the ſtreets with other dogs; his 1 
| ** ſtrong, and he recovered his hearing. 5 
TRANSGRESSION,* TrxansGREss10, an offence 204; | 
ſome law; or a breach, or violation thereof, See Vo. 
TION, Law, CRIME, SIN, Ge. 5 
The word is compounded of trans, beyond, and gradiri, fn 95 
The term is chiefly uſed in reſpect of the laws of God. In 
the doctrine of original ſin, all mankind are ſuppoſed to ſhare 
with 2 in the guilt of his firſt tranſgraſſon. See Ox. 
NAL Sin. | 
Moſes threatens the tranſgreſſors of his law with abundance of 
temporal puniſhments. See PUNISHMENT, 
TRANSOGRESSIONE, in our law, a writ uſually called a writ or 
attion of treſpaſs. See TRESPASS, | 
Of this, Fitzherbert has two ſorts: one vicountiel, thus called 
becauſe directed to the ſheriff, and not returnable, but to be 
determined in the county. Its form differs from that of the 
other, as wanting the words quare vi & armis, &c, See VI- 
COUNTIEL, | 
The other is termed a writ of treſpaſs, and to be ſued in the 
4 Common eas, 7 King's Bench. See TRESPASsS. 
NT Action, 5 0 5 ACTION, 
TRANSIENT Air, See the articles AIR, | 
TRANSIRE, in flat. anno 14 Car. II. c. 11, is uſed ſor a 
cuſtom-houſe warrant, or let-paſs—from the verb, tran/eo, J 
go forth, | | 
TRANSIT, TransIiTvus, in aſtronomy, ſignifies the paſ- 
ſage of any planet, juſt by, or over a fixed ſtar; and of the 
moon, in particular, covering or moving over any other pla- 
net, See STAR, and PLANET, Ge; 
* The word comes from the Latin, rranſire, to paſs over; formed 
of trans, and ea, I go beyond. | 
Mercury and Venus, &c. in their tranſits over the ſun, ap- 
pear like dark ſpecks. See MERCURY, and VENUS. 
TRANSITION, in muſic, is when a greater note is broken 
into leſſer, to ſoften the roughneſs of a leap, by a gradual 
aſſage to the note next following. See PASSAGE. 
F his is commonly called the breaking of a note. See Norł. 
TRANSITION, in rhetoric, a kind of connexion in diſcourſe, 
whereby the ſeveral different parts and members thereof are 
joined, ſo as to conſtitute one regular whole. See DISCOURSE, 
ERIOD, Oc. 
Some place tran/ition in the number of figures ; others, with 
Quintilian, exclude it that rank. See FIGURE, 
F. de Colonia makes two kinds of tran/itions ; the one perfe, 
the other imperfect. : 3 Ut 
Perfect TRANSITION, is that wherein we briefly intimate w 
is ſaid, and what remains to be ſaid—as, Now that we e 
ſpoke of war, there remains ſomething to be ſaid of 2 1 
multa de turpitudine: dicam deinceps, quod propeſu de periculd. 
Uni epiſtolæ reſpondi : venio ad alteram,—Sed hœc veerd ! 
recens : Cæ ſarem meo conſilio inter fectum. beg b 
Inperfect TRANSITION, is that wherein only one of t — 0 
exprefſed—as, Let us now conſider the conſequences of, xc 4 
Poſtularet hic locus ut dicerem de—ſed finis fit 3 Neque 1 1 
lachrymis jam loqui poſſum; & hic ſe lachmmis defend en 
TRANSITIVE, in grammar, an epithet given ta oy Ke. 
as ſignify an action which paſſes from the ſubject that doc! 
to, or upon, another ſubject which receives it. 
and ACTION, ſually cil 
Under the head of verbs tranſitive, come what we u 42 10 
verbs active and paſſive: other verbs, whoſe action 


unning 

m: th. 
him. 8 
f the luc. 


| ram” 
paſs out of themſelves, are called neuters, and by ſome & 
marians intran/itives, See NEUTER. i 


In the Hebrew, the verb y, hajah, in the Greek, et, and 
in the Latin, ſum, are verbs purely neuter or intranſitive; or, 
as the Latin and Greek grammarians more uſually expreſs it, 
verbs ſubſtantive, ſignifying the mere exiſtence of the thing, 
without the active or tranſitive conjugations. | 
TRANSITORY, in common law, ſtands oppoſite to local, 
Se LocAL.—Thus actions are ſaid to be tranſitory which 
may be laid in any county or place, See ACTION. 
TRANSITORY Choſe, {See the articles CHOsE. 
TRrANSITORY Treſpaſs, 3 TRESPASS, . 
TRANSLATION,* the act of transferring or removing a 
thing from one place to another, See PLAC 3 

Ihe word is formed of N _— latio, of, 8 

ay the tranſlation of a biſhop's ſee, a council, : 
— 59 a ee ; the tranſlation of the relicks of a ſaint; 
the tranſlation of the empire, &c. | | i 
The tranſlations of biſhops from one ſee to another, are prohi- 
bited by the council of Nice, which declares them null, and 
appoints the tranſlated quan: to return to his former church. — 
The council of Sardica excludes tranſlated biſhops from com- 
munion. It had been obſerved, that no biſhop was ever re- 
moved from a greater church to a leſſer; and that thoſe who 
thus quitted their churches, only did it out of ambition or 
rice, | | a+. 
This diſcipline was generally obſerved for 900 years; and the 
firſt inſtance of any tranſlation of note, was that of pope For- 
moſus, who was biſhop of Porto, One of his ſucceſſors took 
hold of this pretence to have him dug out of his grave; and 
2 council, held ſoon after, forbad this tranſlation to be made a 
on. | : 

eme the ſame church allowed of ſome legitimate cauſes 
of tranſlations ; as, the apparent advantage of the church: 
under which pretence, tran//ations ſoon became ſo frequent, 
that for 500 or 600 years laſt paſt, they have been. eſteemed a 
kind of common law. See BisHoP. 
The tranſlation of a religious from one order to another, can- 
not be effected without the conſent of the pope: it is added, 
that it is not allowed to tranſlate from a ſeverer rule to a 
laxer ons, . | | 
TRANSLATION is alſo uſed for the verſion of a book, or wri- 
ting out of one language into another. See Book, VER- 

SO | 
Tranſlators frequently endeavour to excuſe themſelves at the 
expence of their language; and aſk pardon for it, as if it were 
not rich and copious enough to expreſs all the force and beau- 
ties of the original. FF; ad hi 
Thus is the Engliſh tongue accuſed of the poverty and dryneſs 
which is in the franſlator's own genius; and the- faults are 
charged on the former, which ſhould only lie at the latter's 
door. See ENGLIsH.—The Italians have a proyerb, traduttore, 
traditore, | | 
TRANSMARINE,TransMARINUs, ſomething that comes 
from, or belongs to, the parts beyond ſea, See ForE1GN, 
Exoric, SEA, &c. | | 5 
TRANSMIGRATI ON, the removal or tranſlation of a 
whole people into another country, by the power of a con- 
queror. See CoLON x. 
Some tranſlate the leading of the children of Iſrael captive into 
Babylon, the tranſmigration of the Iſraelites, &c, See Mi- 
GRATION, | | 
TRANSMIGRATION is particularly uſed for the paſſage of a ſoul 
out of one body into another: the ſame with what we other- 
wiſe call METEMPSYCHOSIS, | 
The Siameſe, F. Tachard informs us, from a belief of the 
tranſmigration of ſouls into other bodies, forbear killing any 
beaſts; leſt, by that means, they ſhould diſpoſſeſs the ſouls of 
their deceaſed relations. 5 
ſonic TRANSMIGRATION, See the article Tonic. 
TRANSMISSION, in optics, &c. the act of a tranſparent 
body paſſing the rays of light through its ſubſtance, or ſuffering 
them to paſs; in which ſenſe the word ſtands oppoſed to re- 
flection. See REFLECTION, 
Tranſmiſſion is alſo frequently uſed in the ſame ſenſe with re- 
fraction, by reaſon moſt bodies, in tranſmitting the rays, do 
alſo refract them. See REFRACTION. 
For the cauſe of tranſmiſſion, or the reaſon why ſome bodies 
tranſmit, and others refſect the rays, ſee TRANSPARENCY, 
and OpAcIT v. | ; 
The rays of light, Sir Iſaac Newton obſerves, are ſubject to fits 
of eaſy 1 77 ion and each reflection. See Ray, and LI Hr. 
TRANSMUTATION, the act of transforming or chang- 
ing one nature into another. See TRANSUBSTANTIATION, 
and TRANSFORMATION, | | 
The term is chiefly uſed in chymiſtry and medicine: it is 
greatly queſtioned, whether the tranſmutation of {ilver into gold, 
and of tin into filver, ſo much ſought by the chymiſts, be 
poſſible or not? See GoLD, Cc. 
The pureſt and ſubtileſt parts of the food are tranſmuted or 
aſſimilated into the proper ſubſtance of the body. For the 
manner how, fee NUTRITION. | | 


Nature, dir Iſaac Newton obſerves, ſeems delighted with tran/- 
mutations : 


Vol. II. 


he goes on to enumerate ſeveral kinds of natural | 


TRA 
tranſmutations; groſs bodies and light, he ſuſpects, may be 
mutually tranſmuted into each other; and adds, that all bodies 
receive their active force from the particles of light which enter 
their compoſition, See LIGHT, and FIRE. 5 | 
For all fixed bodies, when well heated, emit light as long as 
they continue ſo ; and again, light intermingles itſelf and in- 
heres in bodies as often as its rays fall on the ſolid particles of 
thoſe bodies. See OpAcIT . : 
Again, water, which is a fluid, volatile, taſteleſs falt, is by heat 
tranſmuted into vapour, which is a kind of air; and by cold 
into ice, which is a cold, tranſparent, brittle ſtone, eaſily diſ- 
ſolvable; and this ſtone is convertible again into water by heat, 
as vapour is by cold! See WATER, VAaeour, Ice, &c. 
Earth, by heat, becomes fire; and by cold, is turned into earth 
again; denſe bodies, by fermentation, are rarefied into v.:v.5 
kinds of air; and that air, by fermentation alſo, and {ome- 
times without it, reverts into groſs bodies. See Al R, Sec. 
Quickſilver ſometimes puts on the form of a fluid metal; 
ſometimes it appears in ſhape of a pellucid, fragile ſalt, called 
ſublimate ; ſometimes of à pellucid, volatile, white, taſtelets 
earth, called mercurius dulcis ; by diſtillation it becotues Va- 
ur, and by agitation in vacuo, ſhines like fire, & c. Sec 
ERCURY, and PHOSPHORUS, TEC 
All bodies, beaſts, fiſhes, inſeRs, plants, &c. with all their va- 
rious parts, grow and increaſe out of water, and aqucous and 
ſaline tinctures; and by putrefaction, all of them revert into 
water or an aqueous liquor again. See WATER. 
Farther, water expaſed a while to the open air, puts on a 
tincture, which in proceſs of time has a ſediment and a ſpirit ; 
and before putrefaction, yields nouriſhment both for animals 
and vegetables. See NUTRITION, and VEGETATION. 
TRANSMUTATION, in alchymy, denotes the act of changing 
or exalting imperfect metals into gold or ſilyver. See MET Af, 
GoLD, Ce. 5 
This is alſo called the grand operation, and is to be effected 
with the philoſophers ſtone. See PRILOSOPHERS Stone. 
Some alchymiſts hold, that the franſinutation ſhould rather be 
called the perfection of imperfect metals; as holding all metals 
intended by nature to arrive equally at this perfection, inaſ- 
much as they are compoſed of the ſame matter; and that it is 
only the impurity of their matrices, that is, of the place 
wherein they are formed by nature, that has prevented their 
arriving thereat. See METAL. 
The elixir being projected on any of thoſe metals, it is ſup- 
poſed to purge, and ſeparate the impure parts from the pure, 
and to join itſelf wholly to the mercury (which is the pure 
art) as being of the ſame nature, See PROJECTION. 
hether or no metals are tranſmutable into one another, is a 
point Rrongly didputed among the philoſophers ; the alchymiſts 
ſtrenuouſly aſſerting the affirmative. See ALCHYMY.—Some 
metals, it is commonly allowed, may be changed into others; 
e. gr. iron into braſs or copper, and lead into tin ; but Cardan 
and ſome others deny even this, and argue farther, that though 
iron and braſs, as being nearly alike in weight and tenacity, 
Sc. provided their colour and hardneſs could be changed, 
might be converted into another, either really, or, at leaſt, ap- 
parently ; yet would the tranſmuting or ripening of other me- 
_ tals into gold or ſilver be ſtill impoſſible; both as thoſe metals 
are all to be firſt calcined, after which they can never be 
brought again to their priſtine purity ; and as there is a gene- 
ration required, which-is not the work of art, but nature, 
Cardan de Metall, Lemery, Dickenſon, and others, give us 
accounts of the various impoſtures of Adepti in the bukneſs of 
tranſmutation ; ſome, for inſtance, fixing mercury with verdi- 
greaſe, and then heightening the colour with cadmia, turmeric, 
&c. But this, if tried with the coppel, all goes off in fumes ; 
and, in effect, nothing produced this way ought to be adjudged 
true gold, unleſs it endure coppelling, cæmentation, purifica- 
"tion, with antimony, and the depart. See PURIFiCaTIOn, 
Ess AYIN G, c. | | 
Add, that it muſt have the malleability, extreme ductility, 
and ſpecific gravity of gold, which is to water as 18 and half 
to I. See WEIGHT. a | 
The trick of tranſmuting cinnabar into ſilver is thus: the cin- 


* — 


nabar being bruiſed groſsly, is ſtratified in a crucible with gra- 


nulated ſilver, and the crucible placed in a great fire; and af- 
ter due time for calcination, taken off: then the matter being 
poured out, is found to be cinnabar turned into real ſilver, 
though the ſilver grains appear in the ſame number and form 
as when they were put into the crucible; but the miſchief is, 
coming to handle the grains of ſilver, you find them nothing 
but light friable bladders, which will crumble to pieces between 
the fingers. Mr. Boyle, in his Scept. Chymift. tells us, that 
two friends of his did, by urging mercury in a ſkilfully manag- 
ed fire, turn it almoſt weight for weight into water ; but does 
not ſay what was the ſpecific gravity of the produced water, 
nor of the remaining unt ranſmuted maſs of mercury.—He like- 
wiſe aſſures us, that rain-water being diſtilled and re-diſtilled 
by a friend of his, near 200 times, did, after diſtillation, leave, 
at the bottom of the glaſs body, a conſiderable quantity of a 
white earth; and that more plentifully in the latter diſtillations 
than the former, | | 
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This he believed to be a certain quantity of water actually 


tranſinuted into earth; adding, that it was above twice as heavy 

ſpecifically as common water, and of ſo fixed a nature, that 

it lay a conſiderable time in a red-hot crucible, without loſing 

any thing of its weight, or emitting any ſmoak. | 
TRANSMUTATION, in geometry, denotes the reduction or 
change of one figure, or body into another of the ſame area, 
or ſolidity, but of a different form; as a triangle into a ſquare, | 
a pyramid into a parallelepiped, &c, See FIRE, &c, 
TRANSMUTATION, in the higher geometry, is uſed for the 
converting a figure into another of the ſame kind and order, 
| whoſe reſpectivè parts riſe to the ſame dimenſions in an equa- 
tion, admit the ſame tangents, &c. See TRANSFORMATION, 
If a rectilinear figure be to be tran/muted into another, it is 
ſufficient that the interſections of the lines which compoſe it be 
transferred, and lines drawn through the ſame in the new 


figure. See REDUCTION. 
If the figure to be tran/muted be curvilinear, the points, tan- 
rents, and other right lines, by means whereof the curve 
line is to be defined, muſt be transferred. See CURVE, 
TRANSMUTATION of Plants, See the articles SEED, and 
DEGENERATION. | 5 i 
TRANSOM, among builders, the piece that is framed acroſs 
a double light window. See WIN DoW. 
TRraAnsoM, among mathematicians, denotes the vane of a croſs- 
' ſtaff; or a wooden member fixed acroſs it, with a ſquare 
whereon it flides, &c. See Vane, and Cross-Staf 
TRANsOMu, in a ſhip, is a piece of timber which lies athwart 
the ſtern, between the two faſhion pieces, directly under the 
gun-room-port.— See Tab. Ship. fig. 2. n. 109. 5 
TRANS P ARENCY, Diaphaneity, in phyſics, a quality in 
certain bodies, whereby they give paſſage to the rays of light. 
ene DIAPHANETITY. EET” 
The tranſparency of natural bodies, as glaſs, water, air, &c. 
ſome have imputed to the great number, and ſize of the pores 
or interſtiees between the particles of thoſe bodies: but this 
account is exceedingly defeCtive ; for the moſt ſolid and opake 
body in nature, we know, contains a great deal more - pores 
than it does matter'; a great deal more, ſure, than is neceſſary 
for the paſſage of ſo infinitely fine and ſubtile a body as light. 
See PORE. | „ 
Ariſtotle, Des Cartes, c. place tranſparency in the rectitude 
or ſtraightneſs of the pores; by means of which, ſay they, the 
rays are enabled to make their way through, without ftriking 
againſt the ſolid parts, and being reflected back again: but 
this account, Sir Iſaac Newton ſhews, is lame; the quantity 
of pores in all bodies being ſufficient to tranſmit all the rays. 
that fall on them, howſoever thoſe pores be fituated with re- 
ſpect to each other. : Es 

The cauſe, then, why all bodies are not tranſparent, muſt not 
be aſcribed to their wanting rectilinear pores ; but either to the 
unequal denſity of the parts, or to the pores being filled with 
ſome foreign matfers, or their being quite empty ; by means 
of which, the rays in paſſing through, undergoing a great va- 
riety of reflections and refractions, are pe 
this way and that, till at length falling on ſome of the ſolid 
parts of the body, they are extinguiſhed and abſorbed. See 
Ray, and REFLECTION, Sc. 

Thus cork, paper, wood, &c. are opake ; when as glaſs, dia- 
monds, Ec. are tranſparent : the reaſon is, that in the neigh- 
bourhood of parts equal in denſity, ſuch as thoſe of glaſs, wa- 


ter, diamond, &c. are with reſpect to each other; the at- 


traction being equal on every ſide, no reflection or refraction 
enſues; but the rays which entered the firſt ſurface of the bo- 
dies, proceed without interruption quite through the body; 
thoſe few only excepted which chance to meet with the ſolid 
parts. But in the neighbourhood of parts, that differ much 
in denſity, ſuch as the parts of wood and paper are both in 
reſpect of themſelves, and of the air or the empty ſpace in 
their pores; as the attraction will be very unequal, the re- 
flections and refractions muſt be very great; and therefore the 
rays will not be able to make their way through ſuch bodies, 
but will be perpetually deflected, and at laſt quite ſtopped. See 
OrAcir x. | | 
TRANSPARENT Column. See the article CoLumn, 
TRANSPIRATION, the inſenſible, or almoſt inſenſible 
flage of an excrementitious matter through the pores of the 
ſkin ; called alſo perſpiration, See PERSPIRATION, 
There are an infinity of theſe tranſpiratory pores in the ſkin 
the moſt confiderable whereof are the orifices of the ducts 
ariſing from the miliary glands, See PoRE, and SKIN. 
The cauſe of tranſpiration is the circulation and heat of the 
blood. —Inſenfible tranſpiration is found very much to exceed 
all the ſenſible evacuations put together. Sanctorius even 
ſhews, in his Medicina Statica, that a perſon loſes more in 


one day by tranſpiration, than by all the other outlets in fif- | 


teen, He adds, that if the food taken by one day weigh eight 
pounds, the tranſpiration will be five of them, 

Cold prevents tranſpiration, by its conſtringing the pores of the 
ſcin, and thickening the liquors circulating in the cutaneous 


tually diverted | 


| TRANSPIRAT 10N is alſo ufed by fome authors, 


þ 


lands: heat, on the contrary, augments tranſpiration, both 
by its opening the excretory ducts of the glands, and by its | 


uſeleſs heterogeneous particles which might Corrupt 


TRANSPLANTATION, in agriculture and 


COR | | 

increaſing the fluidity and veloci 2 ä 

bes. &e. 1 f ö humour, dee 
M. Dodart, from a number of experiments 

together, aſſures us, that we tranſpire E dug 33 years 
than in age —In ſome perſons, the tranſpiration 8 Youth - 


co 
ſer excrements, tho.” 


that they void but very little of the coar 
| ough 


oy rel very _ 
Tranſpiration is abſolutely neceſſary in the an; 
to purify the maſs of blood, and — it * Sconomy, 


number of 
it is, that upon a ſtoppage of the uſual F dn. Hence 
ariſe e ", liſh „* ES ranſp ration th 4 
7 ma lili, e ee 
ranſpiration is alſo of uſe to the or „ 
prevents the papillæ of the ſkin from La d in that it 


air, or by the continual touches of external 8 by the 


s ',- | for the j 
or entrance of the air, vapours, Qc. be d ges 
pi into the body. See Ain: e. Wrough'the Pores of the 
ardan, by this kind of tranſpiration, acco | 
digy of a woman, whoſe 440, urines * "> the pro- 
though all the foods ſhe took, both dry and liquid fern, 
ceed four pounds. — Pr. Baynard fuſpects fore ſuch uf cr. 
tion to be the cafe in hydropical perſons. See Biene nfpirga 


the act of removing trees or plants from the places where th 


b were ſowed or bred up, and planting them in other See 


TREE, PLANTING, REPLANTING, Oe. 


In the TRANSPLANTING of foreft-trees, care is to be taken to 


preſerve the roots, and even the fine hairs or fi 
with ey _ Kea ſticks r theſe . 
mouths that ſuck the nouriſhment, and tr | 
=» Roo, and rere, eee 
he pits or foſſes, into which trees are tranſplan 
be left open for ſome time before-hand, . op 1 
and ſun may diſſolve the compacted falt, render the earth fila 
able, and qualify it for nouriſhing the tree.— The ſame may 
be done, in ſome meaſure, by burning ftraw in the new pi 4 
and drenching the mould with water in dry ſeaſons, and b 
enriching the ground with manure. See MaxuRN. 
Pliny was of opinion, no tree ſhould be removed under two 
or above three 2 old. Cato would have none tranſplanted 
leſs than five fingers in diameter : but we are, now, able to 
tranſplant trees of all ages and ſizes, without danger, 
To tranſplant old trees was reckoned fo difficult, that veterem 
arborem tranſplantare is become a proverb for a difficult enter- 
prize; and yet we are informed of a groye of 600 coco- trees 
of 80 years growth, and 60 foot high to the loweſt bough, 
tranſplanted by count Maurice, to his paradiſe of Friburg : 
and a great perſon in Devonſhire, Mr. Evelyn tells us, franſ- 
planted oaks, as big as twelve oxen could draw, to ſupply a 
defect in an avenue, 
For the tranſplantation of grown trees, Mr. Evelyn gives the 
following method, as practiſed with good ſucceſs by the lord 
Fitzharding : chooſe trees about the thickneſs of a man's 
thigh ; remove the earth from about them ; cut through all 
the ſide roots, till the tree may be, by force, brought down 
on one fide ; ſo that the tap-roots may be conveniently come 
at to be cut off with the ax: then redreſs the tree, and let it 
ſtand covered with the mould from which it was looſened, till 


next year, or longer; and by that time it will have drawn 


new tender roots fit for tranſplanting, and may be taken up at 
a fit ſeaſon, e 

Otherwiſe, for very large trees, before the hard froſts come on, 
make a trench about the tree, at ſuch diſtance from the ſtem, 
as you judge ſufficient for the root ; dig ſo deep, as almoſt to 
undermine it; place blocks, and quarters of wood to ſuſtain 
the earth, and caſt in as much water as may fill the trench, 
or ſufficiently wet it, unleſs the ground were very moiſt be- 
fore. Thus let it ſtand till ſome hard froſt bind it firmly to 


the roots, and then convey it to its new ſtation, which may | 


be preſerved from freezing, by placing ſtore of warm litter in 
it: ſo cloſe the mould the better to the ſtraggling fibres, and 
place the earth taken out of the pit about the root of the new- 

lanted tree, ; : 

he common rules for tranſplanting are, 1“. The lighter the 
ſoil is, the deeper are the trees to be planted. 2%. It the foil 
be gravel, or ſand, mix clay with it, and vice verſa. 3“ The 
beſt ſeaſon is either October or February; in warm, moiſt, 
clear weather. 4%. The large roots to be abated, to prevent 
the neceſſity of digging too deep: but the ſmall fibrous ones 
to be ſpared, 5*. In taking up the trees to obſerve how the 
roots grow, and in tranſplanting to diſpoſe them in the 2 
order, and place the tree to the ſame aſſ 69, To defe 
young trees after Hes, rome, both from the wind and * 
till the roots be fixed, and they begin to ſhoot. 7 + if 
ſoil you tranſplant into be good, do not top the trees, but op 
all 7 a boughs to one ſingle one, the moſt upright and prom! 


ſing among them : but if the ſoil be poor, top them, 
when they are ſhot out again, lop off all the branches to one. 
See PRUNING, | 


TRANS 


dening, 


left in the ſeed- plot till another year. 


TRA 


ANSPLANTING of fruit-trees,—After a ſummer's growth of 
os ſcedlings in the ſeminary, ſuch are pulled up as are above 
a foot high, and tranſplanted into a nurſery ; the reſt to be 


See NURSERY. 

When drawn up, the ſprigs are to be cut off, from about the 
top, the ſtrings from the roots, and the extremities, both of 
the top, that it may not run too faſt upwards, and of the ta 
or heart-root, that it may not paſs directly downwards; le 
it go beyond the good ſoil, The holes or pits to be ſo deep, 


as that the plants may ſtand ſomewhat deeper in the ground, 


than when in the ſeed-plot ; cloſe the mould about them, and 

if it be a dry time, water them the firſt day, and cover the 
ſoil with old fern. ; 

Mr. Bradley gives us a new method of hy ga fares of all 
kinds and ages with ſafety, either while they are in bloſſom, 

or with fruit upon them, thus: the holes to receive the trees, 

are to be prepared before the trees are taken up ; and the 

earth which comes out of the holes to be made very fine, and 

put into large tubs and mixed with water, till it -be about the 

conſiſtence of thin batter. Then the holes wherein the trees 

are to be planted, are to be filled with this thus-tempered 

earth, before the earthy parts have time to ſettle, 

The advantage hereof is, that the trees thus planted have 
their roots immediately incloſed and guarded from the air; and 

the warm ſeaſon of the year diſpoſing every part of the tree 

for growth and ſhooting, it will loſe very little of its vigour.— 

In winter it does not ſucceed. 


The ſame author adds, that in eonſideration of the circulation 


trees in the ſummer ſeaſons, it is not proper to cut o 


T 


of the ſap, it is as neceſſary to preſerve the veſſels of trees en- 
tire, as thoſe in animal bodies: and therefore, in tran _ 
any of 
the branches, or wound any of the veſſels, till they have re- 
newed their roots, which it is of abſolute neceſſity to wound 
in tranſplanting them. For the wounded roots, he has pro- 
vided a plaiſter of a mixture of gums, to prevent the canker 
and rot, and promote their healing. 

RANSPLANTATION, in natural magic, is uſed for a method 
of curing diſeaſes, by transferring them from one ſubject to 
another; much in vogue among certain chymical, or rather 
ſympathetical phyſicians. See SYMPATHETIC, 

＋ his tranſplantation is effected, either by the uſe of a certain 
medium, called on that account a magnet; or without, by 
ſimple contact. ä | 

The firſt kind, which is that moſt properly called tranſplan- 
tation, is when the patient's excrement being mixed up with 
earth, the diſeaſe is tranſplanted into a vegetable, ariſing from 
a ſeed ſown in the ſaid compoſt ; or, when the parings of the 
nails, e. gr. of a gouty perſon, are incloſed in an auger-hole 
made in a plant, particularly an oak. | | 
Here the patient's excrement is the magnet, and the vital ſpi- 
rit of the plant ariſing from the ſeed is the mumia which the 
magnet receives; and the caſe is the ſame, in the parings of 
the nails, and the vital ſpirit of the oak. See Mum1a. 

The ſecond kind of tranſplantation, properly called approxima- 
tion, is, when a finger ſeized with a panaris, or whit- low, is 
cured by rubbing in a cat's ear, which is ſuppoſed to receive 


the pain, 


In this caſe, the ſound ſubject receives the vital ſpirits, unites 
with them, and corrects their morbific ſtate: and, as certain 
diſeaſes are got by approximation, the infected ſpirits of a diſ- 
caſed body, inſinuating themſelves into a found one, and thus 
infecting the ſame: fo they are cured by approximation; 


© when the ſpirits of a difeaſed perſon entering a ſound body, 


the latter corrects and retrieves the morbific ſtate of the 
former. 

Tranſplantation, by means of the magnet, is of five kinds, viz. 
inſemination, implantation, impoſition, irroration, and ineſcation ; 


each whereof ſee under its proper article, INESCATION, Im- | 


PLANTATION, Oe. 


TRANS POR T-Ship, is a veſſel whereon to convey provi- 


ſions, warlike ſtores, ſoldiers, &c. See VESSEL. 


TRANSPORTATION, the act of conveying, or carrying 


a thing from one place or country to another, See ExpoR- | 


TATION, 

In matters of commerce, tranſportation is of equal import with 
re-exportation, viz, the taking up of commodities in one fo- 
reign ſtate or kingdom, bringing them hither, and paying 
duties for them; and then conveying them into ſome other 
foreign ſtate : by which it is diſtinguiſhed from importation, and 
exportation, where the commodities are either carried origi- 
nally out of, or brought finally into, our own kingdom. 

Our tranſportation or re-exportation of wool, butter, hides, 
tallow, herrings, beef, and ſalmon, which we tranſport from 
Ireland to other provinces, being the concerns or our mer- 
chants, and paying duties to his majeſty, have been reckoned 
at 300,000 J. per annum. 

It would be tedious to enumerate the value of our tranſporta- 
trons from Denmark, Sweden, Spain, Portugal, the Streights, 
Turkey, Guinea, Cc. the moſt conſiderable is from the Eaſt- 
Indies, In the infancy of that trade, viz. in the year 1613, 
of pepper only, beſides what we conſumed at home, we tranſ- 
ported in one year to other countries, after it had paid duty 


| 


ö 


TRA 


here, to the value of 200,000 l. and of late years our expor- 
tation of what we bring from thence, after we have ſupplied 
ourſelves, is computed at 5500, ooo l. ſterling. See NAvIOA- 
TION, and COMMERCE, 7 
TRANSPORTATION is alſo a kind of puniſhment, or, more 
properly, an alleviation or commutation of puniſhment, for 
criminals convicted of felony, who, for the firſt offence, un- 


leſs it be an extraordinary one, are ordinarily tranſported to. 


the plantations, there to bear hard labour for a term of years, 
within which if they return, they are executed without far- 
ther trial, See FELony, PunisHMENT, Oc. 


TRANSPOSITION, in algebra, the bringing any term of 


an equation over to the other ſide. See TERM. 
Thus, if a b==c, and you may make a=c—6b; bþ is ſaid 
to be tranſpoſed, See EQUATION, 

TRANSPOSITION, in grammar, a diſturbing or diſlocating of 

the words in a diſcourſe; or a changing of their natural order 
of conſtruction, to pleaſe the ear, by rendering the contexture 
more eaſy, ſmooth, and harmonious. See HypERBATON. 
A tranſpoſition, which renders the ſenſe perplexed, is vicious, — 
The conſtruction of the ancient languages being much more 
artful than that of the modern ones, allowed of much greater 
and more frequent tranſþo/itions. The Engliſh, French, &c, 
ſcare ever allow of them but in oratory and poetry; in which 
caſes they ſerve to give a force and energy to the diſcourſe or 
the verſe, and to prevent their languiſning. See ConsTRUC- 
TION, : 


TRANSPOSITION, in muſic, is a changing of the notes of a piece 


of muſic, or the ſhifting a ſong from its former ſituation, to 
ſet it either higher or lower, or in another octave. 
Of this there are two kinds; the firſt with reſpect to the c, 
the ſecond with reſpect to the key. 


TRANSPOSITION with reſpec? to the cle, conſiſts in changing 


the places or feats of the notes or letters among the lines and 
= ; but ſo as that every note is ſet at the ſame letter. See 
LEF. 

This is done either by removing the ſame clef to another line, 
or by uſing another clef, but with the ſame ſignature, by rea- 
ſon the piece is ſtill in the ſame key. See KE. 

The practiſe is eaſy in either caſe: in the firſt, you take the 
firſt note at the ſame diſtance above or below the clef- note, in 
its new poſition as before; and all the reſt of the notes in the 
ſame relations or diſtances from one another; ſo that the notes 
are all ſet on lines and ſpaces of the ſame name. 

In the ſecond, or ſetting the muſic to a different clef, it is to 
be obſerved, the places of the three clef notes are invariable 
in the ſcale, and are to one another in theſe relations, viz. 
the mean a 5th above the baſs, and the treble a 5th above the 
mean, Now to tranſpoſe to a new clef, e. gr. from the treble 
to the mean, where-ever that new clef is ſet, we ſuppoſe it 


the ſame individual note, in the ſame place of the ſcale, as if 


that piece were that part in a compoſition to which this new 
clef is generally appropriated ; that ſo it may direct to the 
ſame notes we had before tranſpoſition : now, from the fixed 
relations of the three clefs in the ſcale, it will be eaſy to find 
the ſeat of the firſt tranſpoſed note; and then all the reſt are 
to be ſet at the ſame mutual diſtances they were at before. 
See SCALE. 9 8 ä : 
Suppoſe, e. gr. the firſt note of a ſong be d, a 6th above the 
baſs-clef ; where-ever that clef is placed, the firſt note muſt 
be the greater 2d above it, becauſe a greater 2d above the 
mean is a greater 6th above the baſs-clef, the relation of thoſe 
two being a 5th,—do that the firſt note will {till be the ſame 
individual d. 

The uſe of this tranſpoſition is, that if a ſong being ſet with 
a certain clef, in a certain poſition, the notes go far above or 
below the ſyſtem of five lines; they may, by the change of 


the place of the ſame clef in the particular ſyſtem, or by 


_ a new clef, be brought more within the compaſs of the 
mes, IHE | 
TRANSPOSITION from one key to another, is a changing of the 
key, or a ſetting all the notes of the ſong at different letters, 
and performing it, conſequently, in difterent notes upon an 
inſtrument, See KE. 
The deſign hereof is, that a ſong which being begun in one 
note, is too high or low, or otherwiſe inconvenient for a cer- 


tain inſtrument, may be begun in another note, and from 


that carried on in all its juſt degrees and intervals. 


The clef and its poſition here remain the ſame ; and the change. 


is of the notes themſelves, from one letter, and its line or 
ſpace, to another, 
In the former tranſþoſition, the notes were expreſſed by the 
ſame letters, but both removed to different lines, and ſpaces : 
in this, the letters are unmoved, and the notes of the ſong 
transferred to, or expreſſed by other letters, and conſequently 
ſet upon different lines and ſpaces, which, therefore, requires 
a different ſignature of the clef. 
TRANSUBSTANTIATION, TransuBsTANTIATIO, 
im theology, the converſion or change of the ſubſtance of the 
bread and wine in the euchariſt into the body and blood of 
Jeſus Chriſt, See EuchARIST. 
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Tranſubſtantiation, taken in its general and literal ſenſe, implies 


any change of one ſubſtance into another ; thus the change of | 


Moſes's rod into a ſerpent ; of the waters of the Nile into 
blood ; of Lot's wife into a pillar of falt, were preter-natural 
tranſub/tantiations : and the change of the food we eat, into 
the ſubſtance of our bodies, is a natural tranſub/antiation. 
See SUBST ANCE, Fa, 

But the word, in its proper and technical ſenſe, is reſtrained 
to the miraculous change which the Romiſh church holds is 
wrought in the ſacrament, by the conſecration of the prieſt, 
One of the great articles of that church, rejected by the re- 
formed, is that of tranſub/tantiation ; the latter maintaining 
the tranſub/tantiation to be only figurative, and the former real. 
See PRESENCE, Cc. 8 

The reformed interpret /t, is, in the text hoc eff corpus meum, 
this is my body, by ſignificat; q. d. this ce my body : but 
the council of Trent ſtand up ftrenuou 

of the verb: thus in can. I, .. 13. of that council, it is ex- 
preſly decreed, that in tranſub/lantiation, the body and blood 
of our Lord Jeſus Chriſt are truly, really, and ſubſtantially 
under the ſpecies of bread and wine. 3 


. 
* — 


It is added, that by truly, we mean properly, and not only by 
ſignification, as if the euchariſt were no more than a ſign of 
the body and blood of Jeſus Chriſt ; that by realh, we mean 
in ane and not only in figure, as if the euchariſt were only 
a figure and repreſentation of the body and blood of the Saviour 
of the world; and that by /ub/tantially, we mean in ſub/tance, 
and not only in virtue and energy. — Thus is truly oppoſed to 
a ſimple ſign, really to a figure, and ſub/tantially to energy, or 
virtue, 
TRANSUMPTION, TransumerT1o, in the ſchools, a 
ſyllogiſm by conceſſion or agreement, uſed where a queſtion 
propoſed is transferred to another, with this condition, that 
the proof of this latter ſhall be admitted for a proof of the 
former. ; 1 
Thus Ariſtotle, in his book de cœlo, undertaking to ſhew that 
all the ſtars are round, transfers the queſtion to the moon, and 
proves her rotundity from her increaſing and waining, ſuppo- 
{ing it a thing admitted by his opponents, that the ſtars are all 
alike, 
TRANSVERSALTIS, in anatomy, a name given to ſeveral 
muſcles, &c. in reſpect of their ſituation, progreſs, &c. as 
the | 
TRANSVERSALIS abdominis, a muſcle which lies under the ob- 
liqui, and ariſes. from the cartilago xiphoides, from the ex- 
tremities of the falſe ribs, from the tranſverſe apophyſis of the 
vertebræ of the loins, is fixed to the inner fide of the ſpine 
of the ilium, and inſerted in the os pubis and linea alba.— 
See Tab. Anat. (Myol.) fig. 2. n. 29. fig. 7. n. 39. 
This, with the obliqui, unites its tendons, as it approaches the 
linea alba, and is the only muſcle that is cut in the operation 
of the bubonocele : it has a fine and thin membrane that cloſes 
exactly its ring or hole through which the veſſels paſs. See 
_ OBL1qQuus. | 
TRANSVERSALIS colli, is a part of the tranſuerſalis dorſi, which 
ſome divide into three, viz. the ſacer, ſemi-ſpinatus, and 
tranſverſalis colli. | 
It ariſes from the os ſacrum, and from all the tranſverſe pro- 
ceſſes of the vertebræ of the loins, back and neck, except the 
two firſt, and is inſerted by ſo many diſtinct tendons into all 


their ſuperior ſpines : it moves the whole ſpine obliquely back - 


wards. 

TRrANSYERSALIS fedis placentini comes from the bone of the 
metatarſus, that ſuſtains the toe next the little toe, and paſ- 
ling acroſs the other bones, is inſerted into the os ſeſamoides 
of the great toe: its uſe is to bring all the toes cloſe to one 
another. 

TRANSVERSALIS penis ariſes from the iſchium juſt by the 
erectores, and runs oblique to the upper part of the bulb of 
the urcthra. 

It helps to preſs the veins upon the back of the penis, 
againſt the cs pubis, which is the cauſe of erection. See 
EPECTION, 

 TRANSVERSALIS SO} 8 THE 
"FRANSVERSALLS Femorts, QUADRATUS, 

TRrRANSYERSALTS is alſo a name given a ſuture of the cranium, 
becauſe of its tranſverſing or croſſing the face from one fide 
to the other. See SUTURE, 

[t ariſcs at one of the leſſer angles of the eye, and paſſing along 
the bottom of its orbit, and the root of the noſe, terminates 
in the cther leſſer angle. 

TRAMSVERSE, ſomething that goes acroſs another from 
corner to corner. Sce TRAVERSE. 

Thus bens end bars in heraldry are tranſverſe pieces or bear- 
ingo. Sec BHD. — The diagonals of a parallelogram or a 
ſquare arc tranſverſe lines. See DIAGONAL, 

Lincs which make interſections with perpendiculars, are alſo 
called obJVique or tranſuerſe lines. See PERPENDICULAR, 
Ora, Cc. | 

TIA a, or diameter, called alſo the firft or principal 
avis, det A, DiamngTER, and Lay vs tranſverſum. 
"Thc iranjucrſe axis of an ellipſis, is the longer axis, or that 


for the literal ſenſe, 


T R A 


which traverſes it lengthwiſe, in contra diſtinqti 
conjugate one. See ELLIPs1s,. and Cox juo on from the 


'The tranſverſe axis of an hyperbola, is the line 5 K. > 
Lab. 


Conics, fg. 17. cutting the curve iti f 
. 0 in the 1 
HyPERBOLA. n 


TRANSVERSUM Latus, ) 6. ( LArus. 
Septum T'RANSVERSUM, F 1 
RANSVERSE Muſcles, in anatomy, are ta 
from the tranſverſe proceſſes of the 8 ch. = 
TRANSVERSALI1s, and VERTEBR&A, . * 
TRANT ERV, in ſome cuſtoms, denotes the m J 
N of ale ſellers and victuallers for . ariſing 
aſſize of bread and ale; particularly at Luſton "caing'the 
manours in Herefordſhire. See Ass1se; er 
iin Ire CUuCULLARIs, _ 

„or TRANSVERSE, ſomething that | 
another, i. e. croſſes, and cuts i Ves athwart 
VERSE. ; cuts it obliquely. See TRaxg- 

TRAVERSE is particularly uſed for a piece of wood a. 
tranſverſely, to ſtrengthen and fortify ee Wee placed 
uſed in gates, windows, c. | ; are thoſe 
To plane a board againſt the grain, is 1 | 
Joiners, Wc, to Pn. it. en Gd Wong 

TRAVERSE, in gunnery, fignifies to turn or 
ordnance, which way one pleaſes upon he 
ORDNANCE, CANNON, c. | 
The laying or removing a piece of ordnance or a 
order to bring it to bear, or lie level with the 
called See 4. the piece, See GUNNERY, Ec. 

TRAVERSE, in fortification, , denotes a trench with a litt] 
parapet, ſometimes two, one on each ſide, to ſerve a; a bas : 
from the enemy that might come in flank, 45 
Traverſes are ſometimes covered over-head with planks, and 
loaded with earth. They are very commodious for fc. 10 
an enemy's way, and to prevent being enfiladed. They like 
wiſe make a good defence in a dry foſs, in making the parapet 
on the ſide next the oppoſite flank, & 

TRAVERSE, in a wet foſs, is a fort of gallery, made by throw- 
ing ſauciſſons, joyſts, faſcines, ſtones, earth, and other things 
into the ſoſs, over-againſt the place where the miner is to he 
put to the foot of the wall, in order to fill up the ditch, and 
make a paſlage over it. See GALLERY, g 

TRAVERSE allo denotes a wall of earth or ſtone raiſed acroſ a 
work which is commanded, to cover the men, 

TRAVERSE alſo ſignifies any retrenchment, or line fortifc! 
with faſcines, barrels or bags of earth, or gabions. See 
RETRENCHMENT., | 

TRAVERSE, in navigation, is the variation or alteration of 2 
ſhip's courſe, occaſioned by the ſhifting of the winds, cur- 
rents, &c. See CouRsE, 

Traverſe ſailing is uſed when a ſhip having ſet fail from one 
port towards another whoſe courſe and diſtance from the port 
ſailed from is given or known, is, by reaſon of contrary 
winds, or other accidents, forced to ſhift and fail on ſeveral 
courſes, which are to be brought into one courſe, to learn, 
after ſo many turnings and windings, the true courſe and 
diſtance made from the place failed from, and the true point 
or place where the ſhip is; that ſo the wind coming fair, it 
may be known how to ſhape a courſe for the place intended, 
See SAILING, | 

This may be performed geometrically two ways : the firſt, by 
drawing new meridians, through the extremity of every 


cg ariſing 
ins. Se 


point a piece of 
r platform. See 


great gun, in 
mar k, is allo 


courſe, parallel to the firſt meridian, or north and ſouth line 


at firſt made, and ſctting off every courſe with a ſweep of bo, 
as it it were a queſtion in plain failing. You may alſo let fall 
perpendiculars to every new meridian, from the point that the 
ſhip ſailed to upon that courſe, by which you have the courſe, 
diſtance, difference of latitude, and departure to every courſe, 

To illuſtrate this by an example : a ſhip bein bound tor a port 
diſtant 120 miles N. E. 4 E. fails 8. S. E. 30 miles, then 
N. E. by 40, then E. by N. 25, then N. N. E. 44; its 
required to find the courſe and diſtance made good, and allo the 
courſe and diſtance to the port bound for? 


Draw the line H K (Tab. Navigation, fig. 17.) at pleaſure for 


a meridian, or north and ſouth line, and therein aſſume à 


point, as A, for the port ſailed from ; then with bo of the 
chords, and one foot in A, draw the arch L m, upon which 
ſet off two points (becauſe the courſe is S. S. E.) from L to 
m, and draw the line A m, upon which {et off the __ 
30, from A to B; then is the ſhip at B: thus letting fall r c 
perpendicular B K, AK 27* 7 is the difference of latitude, 
and BK 115, the departure for the firſt courſe. 1 
For the ſecond courſe, with the diſtance K B, draw the para 
lel BN, and thereby with the chord of 60, as bonne, 2 
the ſecond courſe and diſtance, N. E. by N. 40, from "x the 
and let fall the perpendicular C L, then is the ſhip at 1 be. 
difference of latitude upon that courſe is BL 33: 3, ane 
parture CL 22: 2. : ts 
Procced in the ſame manner for the third courſe, wh * 
parallel CO, ſet off E. by N. 25, from C to D, N 5 
the line D P, from which ſet off the laſt courſe, N. N. E. 4+ 
then is your ſhip at E. | 1 
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Since then the ſhip came from A, and is now at E, the line 
A E meaſured on the ſame equal parts upon which all the other 
diſtances were taken, will be found 91 miles, and the arch 
R Q meaſured on the rhumbs, five points, viz. N. E. by E. 
ſo that the ſhip is now 91 miles N. E. by E. from the port 
ſailed from. | 
To find her courſe and diſtance to the port bound for, ſet off 
4 half points upon the arch R Q from R to S, and from A 
through S draw the line AS F; upon which ſet off 120, the 
diſtance from the port ſailed from to the port bound for, from 
A to F; then is F the port bound for: now the port bound 
for being at F, and the ſhip being but at E, the line E F mea- 
ſured on the ſame equal parts that the reſt was taken from, will 
be found to be 31, and the arch T V meaſured on the chords, 
is 35 12', or N. E. by N. ſomewhat eaſterly, &c. 
This method is uſeful, where the courſes tend generally one 
way, without interſecting one another; but if they often 
croſs, it is beſt to have recourſe to the ſecond method, which 
is without new meridians. 
In order to this, obſerve how many points are between the 
oint next to be laid down, and the point oppoſite to the 
courſe laſt laid down ; for that is the point for laying down : 
then, with the chord of 60, and one foot in the point the 
ſhip is laſt come to, deſcribe an arch; upon which ſet off the 
points found by the aboveſaid rule, and through that draw the 
line for the next courſe, &c, For an example: | 
Draw a north and ſouth line, as in the former, as the line 


RM, fig. 17, ns. 2. in which aſſume a point, as at A, for the 


port ſailed from; then from A ſet off the firſt courſe and di- 
{tance, viz. N. N. W. 68, from A to B; and for the ſecond 
- courſe, with the chord of 60, and one foot in B, draw the arch 
T W, upon which to ſet off the next courſe 8. S. W. 70, ob- 
ſerve the rule above delivered, viz. to take the number of points 
between the point oppoſite to the laſt courſe failed, and the 
point you are next to fail on, The reaſon of which rule is this: 
if from A to B your courſe be N. N. W. then back from B to 
A, muſt needs be S. S. E. the oppoſite point; and then if you 
were to fail S. by E. it muſt be one point to the ſouthward of 
that S. S. E. line; if ſouth, it is two points, and conſequently 
the next courſe being S. S. W. you are to ſet off 4 points, upon 
which ſet off 70 miles, from B to C, and then is your ſhip at 
C: for the third courſe, if from B to C be S. S. W. then from 
C to B is N. N. E. but the next courſe being E. half N. the 
points between N. N. E. and E. half N. are five points and 
an half, and therefore with the chord of 60 and one foot in C, 
draw the arch X Y, upon which ſet off five points and an half 
from X to Y, and through Y draw the line C D, upon which 
ſet off 90 miles from C to D: then is your ſhip at D. 
After the ſame manner lay down all the reſt, as D E, which is 
W. N. W. half N. 70, then E F ſouth 25, then FG, E. half 
S. 45; then laſtly G H, ſouth 30, which is the laſt courſe. 
Thus your ſhip being at H, and the port failed from at A, 
the line A H 28 miles, is the diſtance made good ; and the 


angle at A is four points, vix. S. E. but the port intended for, 


being S. W. 55. ſet it from A to K, and the ſhip being at 
H, the line H K, 62 miles, is the diſtance from the ſhip to the 
port bound for ; and the courſe is found by meaſuring the angle 
at H 71* 48' or W. S. W. more than a quarter weſterly, &c. 
To work a TRAVERSE by the tables of difference of latitude and 
departure. — This is the principal uſe thoſe tables are intended 
for; and the way of working a traverſe hereby, is equal to the 
beſt for exactneſs, and ſuperior in point of expedition. 
Make a little table with ſix columns, the firſt for the courſe, 
the ſecond for the diſtance, the third for the northing, the 
fourth tor the ſouthing, the fifth for the eaſting, the ſixth for 
the weſting. Then find the difference of the latitude and the 
departure to every courſe, and ſet them in their proper columns; 
as where the courſe is northerly, ſet the difference of the lati- 
tude under northing, or in the north column ; and where the 
courſe is ſoutherly, ſet the difference of latitude in the ſouth 
column, 
Again, where the courſe is eaſterly, ſet the departure in the 
eaſt column, and when weſterly, ſet it in the weſt column; 
then adding up each column by itſelf, ſubſtract the north and 
ſouth columns, the leſſer from the greater, the remainder is the 
northing or ſouthing made good. Alſo ſubſtract the eaſt and 
weſt columns, the lefler from the greater, the remainder is the 
caſting or weſting made good; then have you the difference of 
latitude and departure given, to find the courſe and diſtance. 
In the firſt example above ſpecified, the firſt courſe is S. S. E. 
30 miles, or two points 30 miles; for which I find the diffe- 
rence of latitude 27 : 7, Now the courſe being between ſouth 
and eaſt, I place my difference of latitude in the fouth column, 
and my departure 11:5 in the caſt column, leaving the north 
and weſt columns blank. 
Then for the ſecond courſe N. E. by N. or three points 40 
miles, my difference of latitude, 33 : 3 is to be placed in the 
north column, and the departure 22 : 2 in the eaſt column, be- 
cauſe the courſe is between the north and eaſt, 
Then the third courſe being E. by N. or ſeven points, 25 miles, 
place my difterence of latitude 4: ꝙ in the north column, 


„and departure 24 : 5, in the eaſt column. 
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And ſo for the fourth courſe N. N. E. or two points 44 miles, 
I place my difference of latitude 40: 6, in the north column, 
and my departure 16: 8, in the eaſt column; then adding up 
each column, the ſum of the northing column is 78 : 8, and the 
ſum of the ſouthing column is 27 : 7, which ſubſtracted from 
the northing 78: 8, the remainder 51: 1, is the difference of 
latitude made good, which is northing, becauſe the northing 
was the greater number, 

Again, the ſum of the eaſting column is 75: o, which, be- 
cauſe there is no weſting to ſubtract from it, is the eaſting made 
good. Thus you have the northing 51: 1, and the eaſtirig 
75 : © given, to find courſe and diſtance ; and though you can- 
not find in the table the exact number of 51 : 1, and 75: © to- 
gether, yet find the neareſt ou can, which is 75: 4, and 50: 9, 
over which at the top, you find 34 degrees for the courſe, which 
is N. E. by N. o 15' eaſterly, and the diſtance 91 miles, 


TRAVERSE, in law, denotes the denial of ſome matter of fact, 


alledged to be done in a declaration, or pleadings ; upon which 
the other ſide coming and maintaining that it was done, iſſue is 
joined for the cauſe to proceed to trial. See Iss uE, and I RIAL. 
The formal words of a traverſe are in the law French, ſaus ceo, 
in Latin, abſqze hoc, and in Engliſh, without that, Sc. 

An anſwer, ſays Weſt (ſpeaking of bills in chancery) is that 
which the defendant pleadeth or faith in bar to avoid the plain- 
tiff's bill or action, either by confeſſion and avoiding, or by 
denying and e hg the material parts thereof. A replica- 
tion is the plaintiff's reply to the deſendant's anſwer, which 
muſt affirm and purſue his bill, and confeſs and avoid, deny 
or traverſe the defendant's anſwer, 

A plea is nought which neither traverſes nor confeſſeth the 
plaintiff's title, Sc. Every matter of fact alledged by the 
plaintiff, may be fraverſed by the defendant, but not matter 
of law, or what is part matter of law, and part matter of 
fact; nor may a record be traverſed, as this is not to be tried 
by a jury. N 

If a matter be expreſly pleaded in the affirmative, which is ex- 
preſly anſwered in the negative, no traver ſe is neceſlary, there 


being a ſufficient iſſue joined: alſo where the defendant hath 


given a particular anfwer in his plea, to all the material points 
contained in the declaration, he need not take a traverſe ; for 
that when the thing is anſwered, there needs no further denial, 


TRAVERSE of an indittment or preſentment, is the contradicting 


or denying ſome chief point of it, and taking iſſue thereon. 
See INDICTMENT, and PR ESENTMENT.— Thus, in a pre- 
ſentment againſt a perion for a highway overflowed with wa- 
ter, for default of ſcouring a ditch, Sc. he may either tra- 
verſe the matter, by alledging that there is no highway, or that 
the ditch is ſufficiently ſcoured ; or he may traverſe the cauſe, 
diz. by alledging that he hath not the land, or that he and 
they whoſe eſtate, &c. have not uſed to cleanſe the ditch. 


TRAVERSE of #n office, is the proving that an inquiſition made 


of lands or goods is defective, and untruly made. See Ox- 
FICE, and INQUISITION, 

No perſon ſhall zraver/e an office, unleſs he can make to him- 
ſelf a good right and title: and if one be admitted 20 traver ſe 
an office, this admiſſion of the party to the traverſe, ſuppoles 
the title to be in him, or elſe he had no cauſe of traverſe. 


TRAVERSE is ſometimes uſed in heraldry, for a partition of an 


eſcutheon, of the figure repreſented in Tab. Herald. fig. go. 
which they blazon parti per pal, zraverſe, argent and gules. 


TRAVERSE Tyles, See the article TyLE, 
TRAVESTY, or TRravesr1, a term which ſome late au- 


thors have introduced into poetry : it is originally French, be- 
ing a participle of the word trave/tir, to diſguiſe one's ſelf, or 
to appear in maſquerade. Hence ?rave/ty comes to be applied 
to the dishguring of an author, or the tranſlating him into a 


ſtyle and manner different from his own; by which means it 


becomes difficult to know him. See Parody. 

G. Battiſta Lalli has travſtied Virgil, or turned him into 
Italian burleſque verſe. Scarron has done the ſame in French, 
and Cotton and Phillips in Engliſh verſe, See BuxLEsQUE. 
Caſtalio is charged with having rravgſtied the bible, by reaſon 
of the difference of air and ſtyle between his verſion and the 
original, 


TRAUMATICS, rrarMATIKA, Pulneraries, or medicines 


good for the healing of wounds, See VULNERARY, and 
AGGLUTINANT, HEALING, CONSOLIDATION, Oc. 


TRAYL-BASTON, or Txai-Basron,—Edward I. in 


his 32d year, ſent out a new writ of inquiſition, under this 
denomination, againſt the intruders on other mens lands, who, 
to oppreſs the right owner, would make over their lands to 
great men ; againſt batterers hired to beat men, breakers of 
peace, raviſhers, incendiarics, fighters, falſe Aflifors, and other 
malefactors: which inquiſition was fo {ſtrictly executed, and 
— fines taken, that it brought in a world of trœaſure to the 
ing, 

Hence alſo ju/tices of trayl- baſten, a denomination given to the 
Judges appointed to execute this commiſſion, either by reaſon 
of their ſevere and ſummary way of proceeding, or becauſe a 
ſtaff was delivered them as the badge of their office, and the of- 
tenders were dragged before this juriſdiction, 
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TRAYTOR, Traitor, TRADITOoR, a betrayer of his 
king and country, or one guilty of high treaſon, Sce TREA.“ 
SON, and TRADITORES. | 

TRAYTEROUS, or TrarTERous Poſition, is particular- 
ly underſtood of a tenet, which fome formerly held, of the le- 

ality of taking arms by the king's authority againſt his per- 
Ka, and thoſe commiſſioned by him : which is condemned by 
ſtatute 14 Car, II. c. 3. | 

TREACLE, in pharmacy, &c. See THERIACA. 

TREACLE Water, Aqua Theriacalis, See WATER. 

TREASON, TREACHERY, the act or crime of infidelity to 
one's lawful ſoveraign. See TRANYTOR. 

Treaſon, in our laws, is of two ſorts, high and petty. 

High TREASON, or TREASON ge is an offence com- 
mitted againſt the ſecurity of the king or kingdom, whether 
by imagination, word, or deed.— Such are, to compaſs or ima- 

ine the death of the king, queen, or prince; or to deflour the 
Rar wife, or his eldeſt daughter unmarried, or his eldeſt 
ſon's wife, or to levy war againſt the king in his realms, to 
adhere to his enemies, counterfeit his great ſeal, or money, to 
kill the king's chancellor, treaſurer, juſtices of either bench, 
juſtices in eyre, of aſſize, or of oyer and terminer, being in 
their place during their office, diminiſhing or impairing cur- 
rent money : ſaying that the king is a heretic or papiſt, or in- 
tends to introduce popery, anno 13 Car, II. 
It is a maxim, that i majori proditione, omnes ſunt principales, 
there are no acceſſaries in high treaſon, all are principals. See 
ACCESSARY, and PRINCIPAL. ; 
Alſo, that voluntas non reputabitur pro facto, niſi in cauſa pro- 
ditionis, the will is never taken for the deed in any caſe, but 
that of high treaſon, 
Though ſome high treaſons are much more heinous than others, 
yet the puniſhment appointed by law is the ſame in all (clip- 
ping and coining only excepted) which is, that the traitor be 
laid upon a hurdle or ledge, drawn to the gallows, there 
hanged, but cut down while alive, the entrails pulled out and 
burnt before the criminal's face, then his head and quarters 
cut off, and impaled where the king ſhall judge meet. Add 
to this, that he forfeſts all his lands and goods whatever to the 
king, his wife loſes her dowry, his children their nobility, and 
all right of inheriting. 
Even an ideot or lunatic, though judged incapable of moſt 
crimes, ſhall be puniſhed as a traitor, if he go about to kill 
mend. - 

For Petit or Petty TREASON, See PETTY Treaſon. 
This kind gives forfeiture of lands by eſcheat to the lord of 
the fee. See ESCHEAT. | 
There is alſo mention made of acumulative and conſtructive 
treaſon, in the ſtatute 14 Car. II. 

Miſprifion of TREASON. See the article Mis PRISTOR. 

TREASURE, Theſaurus, $n2ave©@, a ſtore or ſtock of mo- 
ney in reſerve. See TREASURER, and TREASURY. 

TREASURE-Trove, q. d. treaſure found, in law, is when mo- 
ney, gold, filver, plate, or bullion, is found in the ground, in 
any place, and none knows to whom it belongs. 

This ſhould naturally fall to the finder, but particular nations 
have made particular proviſions for it.— The Jews gave it the 
proprietor of the place where it was found: the Roman juril- 
prudence was various with regard hereto ; ſometimes it was 
given to the maſter of the grounds, ſometimes to the finder, 
and ſometimes it was adjudged to the public treaſury, 

In France and England the general uſage is to have ſuch frea- 
ſure ſequeſtered to the king, unleſs where the benefit thereof is 
expreſly granted or made over by the king to ſome other, as 
the lord of the manour. | 

In ſome places in France, it is divided into three parts, one 
for the king, one for the proprietor of the land, and one for 
the finder. | 

Briton ſays, it is every ſubject's part, as ſoon as he hath found 
any treaſure in the earth, to make it known to the coroner of 
the county, Cc. 3 
The puniſhment for concealing treaſure found in England, is 
impriſonment and fine ; but it any mine of metal be found in 
any ground, it always appertains to the lord of the ſoil, ex- 
cept it be a mine of gold or filver, which anciently always 
belonged to the king, in whoſe ground ſoever it were found : 
but by an act of parliament, the king now hath only the præ- 
emption. | | 

TREASURER, an officer to whom the treaſure of a prince 

or corporation is committed to be kept, and duly diſpoſed of in 
pay ment of officers, and other expences, Sec I REASURY. | 
Of theſe there is a great variety. His majeſty of Great-Britain, 
in quality of clcCtor of Brunſwic, is arch-treaſurer of the Ro- 
man empire, See AxcH-TRTASURER. In the ſtates of Po- 
land arc two grand-treaſurers, that of the kingdom of Poland, 
and that of the dutchy of Lithuania, 
In England the principal officers under this denomination are 
the lord high treaſurer, the treaſurer of the houfhold, treaſurer 
of the navy, of the wardrobe, of the king's chamber, &c, See 

CHAMBERLAIN, Cc. | | 

Anciently we had likewiſe a treaſurer of the exchequer, trea- 


is alſo given ſomewhat abuſively to an eccleſiaſti 
keeping of the relicks, and the roo org 
church or monaſtery, See ARcnives, &: 
This dignity ſucceeds, in ſome meafure, to that of 
cient deacons, who had the like charge in th the an. 
K key 981 DEacon, 5 | e primitive 
ord High TREASURER of England the think 
the crown ; under whoſe clave "and 3 dest officer of 


king's revenue kept in the exchequer. Ste Rd. i al th 
equer. Ste Reyey 8 
YENUR, and 


1 | 
e receives the office by delivery of a white ſta ch 
the king, and holds it during the king's ee tO dim from 
received it by delivery of the golden keys of the t —_ he 
He has the check of all the officers any way em ry —_ 
lecting impoſts, cuſtoms, tributes, or other ere in col- 
crown, He has the gift of all the cuſtomers; a the 
and ſearchers places in all the ports of London ng rtf oller 
nation of the eſcheators in every county Se 8 nomi- 
Houſe, ec. a 7 Usrou— 
He alone, or others in commiſſion with him: 
all the crown lands, gives warrants to certain p 
ty = have _ wine cuſtom-free, &c. 

e ancient falary was 383 J. but of late is ſai 
8000 J. The office of 1rd treaſurer is Pry 
See D'REASURY. 

Under TREASURER of England, Sec Ux DER“§U 
TREASURER of the houſbold is an officer who, 
the lord ſteward, has power, with the com 
officers of the green cloth, and the ſteward 
to hear and determine treaſons, felonies and 
mitted within the k 
ene. Ec. | 
REASURER of the Navy, is an officer who receiy 
of the 4 by warrant from the lord high afl any 
5 the eee executing that place, and * 
charges of the navy, by warrant from the princi ; 
the on See Nav if ee 
TREASURY, the place wherein the revenues of a prince 
received, preſerved, and diſburſed, ” FE 
In England the treaſury is a part of the Exchequer by fom 
called the Jower excheguer. See EXCHEQUER, as 
The officers of his majeſty's treaſury, or the lower exchequer 
are the lord treaſurer, a chancellor, a ſecretary, two chamber- 
lains, an auditor, four tellers, a clerc of the pells, uſhers of 
the receipt, a tally-cutter, &c, See each officer under his pro- 
per article, CHANCELLOR, TELLER, TALLY, Ge. 
At Rome, under the emperors, there were two kinds of treg- 
ſuries, the one called ærarium, wherein the monies deſtined 
to ſupport the charges of the government were kept; the other 
ſcus, wherein were le ee thoſe intended for the particular 
ſubſiſtence of the emperor and his court, In effect the æra- 
rium belonged to the people, and the fiſcus to the prince. See 
ARARIUM, and Fiscus, 
We have ſtill a reſemblance of this difference among us, but 
it is confounded in France, &c, where the king diſpoſes ab- 
ſolutely of the public treaſure, &c. 
Lords of the TREASURY,—In lieu of one ſingle director and ad- 
miniſtrator of his majeſty's revenues, under the title of lord high 
treaſurer ; it is frequently thought proper to put that office in 
commiſſion, i. e. to appoint ſeveral perſons to diſcharge it 
with equal authority, under the title of lords commiſſioners of 
the treaſury, See TREASURER. 
TREAT, in our old law-book, ſignifies as much as taten out, 
or withdrawn,—Thus a juror was challenged, becauſe he could 
not diſpend 40 J. and therefore was treat by the ſtatute, or 
diſcharged, Old. Nat. Br. See JURoR, &c. 
TREATISE, TracTarTvs, a ſet diſcourſe in writing on 
any ſubject. See TRacr. : 
A treatiſe is ſuppoſed more expreſs, formal, and methodical 
than an eſſay ; but leſs ſo than a ſyſtem. See Ess Av, Ce. 
TREATY, a covenant between ſeveral nations; or the feve- 
ral articles or conditions ſtipulated and agreed upon between 
ſoveraign powers, See ALLIANCE, 
There are treaties of peace, of marriage, of confederacy of 
neutrality, of capitulation, and of commerce and navigation. 
See PEACE, CONFEDERACY, Oc. 
The celebrated ?reaties are thoſe of Nimeguen, of Munſter, 
of the Pyreneans, of Weſtphalia, of Riſwick, of Utrecht, 
of Hanover, of Vienna, Cc. | ; . 
Treaties of commerce are uſually followed by various tarifs, to 
adjuſt the duties of exportation and importation of merchan- 
dizes into the reſpective dominions of the contracting power: 
The laſt treaty of peace, commerce, navigation, &c hetyren 
England and France, was ſigned at Utrecht the Iſt of _ 
1713, and conſiſts of 39 articles, moſt whereof are regwa!') 
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particular ones cannot yet be executed, by reaſon 0 
ficulties in the tarifs, 

Guarantee of a TREATY, 
TREBELLIANICA, or 
man juriſprudence, a right belonging 
teſtament, lf the teſtator, after appo 


Takir. 
See the article GUARANTEE: 
TREBELLIAN Fourth, in the K0- 
to an heir inſtituted by 


inting a full and ben 


ſurer of war, Sc. In the Romith countries the title de phe 


T R E 


heir, ſpent and diſpoſed of all his effects in legacies; or if he | 


went ultra dodrantem, beyond three fourths thereof, in that 
caſe the heir was allowed to retrench and detain one fourth 
part of the legacies to his own uſe.— This was called the Tre- 
bellianica. | 
In like manner, if the teſtator charged his heir with a feoff- 
ment of truſt, and to reſtore the inheritance to another; in 
that caſe, the heir might likewiſe retain a fourth of the whole 
ſucceſſion, that the quality of heir might not be rendered 
| wholly vain and fruitleſs, ; 
TREBLE, in muſic, the higheſt or acuteſt of the four parts in 
ſymphony, or that which is heard the cleareſt and ſhrilleſt in 
a concert. See Musick, GRAvITY, and SYMPHONY, | 
In the like ſenſe we ſay, a treble violin, treble hautboy, &c, 
See VIOLIN, Cc. 9 5 
In vocal muſic, the treble is uſually committed to boys and 
irls.— Their part is the treble. See PART. 
The treble is divided into firſt or higheſt treble, and ſecond or 
baſe treble.— The half treble is the ſame with the counter-tenor. 
See HARMONY. © 
TREBUCHET, TxEBUCHETUM, a tumbrel, or cucking- 
| ſtool, See CUcKING-STOOL, 

TREDECILE. Sec the article ASPECT. 5 
TRE DDL E, or TREA DTR, Chalaza, in natural hiſtory See 
the articles CHAL AZ A, and EGG, 5 f 
TREE, Arbor, the firſt and largeſt of the vegetable kind, con- 

ſiſting of a ſingle trunk, out of which ſpring forth branches 
and leaves. See VEGETABLE, c. 
Standard, or TREES in full air, are ſuch as naturally riſe a 
reat height, and are not topped. For the choice of trees of 
this kind to be tranſplanted out of a nurſery, Quintiney re- 
commends us to ſuch as are ſtraight, ſix foot high at leaſt, and 
five or ſix inches thick at bottom, and three or four at top; 
the bark pretty ſmooth and ſhining, as a token of their youth, 
and of the good foil they grew in. See TRANSPLANTATION, 
„C T6: „ 
warf IRE ES, are ſuch as are kept low, and never ſuffered to 
have above half a foot of ſtem.— Theſe are uſed to be kept va- 
cant or hollow in the middle, that the branches ſpreading 
round about the ſides may form a kind of round bowl or buſh. 


See DWARF. | 


Mall TREEs, are thoſe whoſe branches are ſtretched out; and | 


nailed againſt walls. See WALL, and EsPALIER, .. 
For dwarf and wall trees, ſuch are to be choſe out of the nur- 
ſery for tranſplantation, as are ftraight, and conſiſt of a ſingle 
| ſtem; and a ſingle graft, rather than two or three grafts in ſe- 
veral branches: their thickneſs at bottom ſhould be two or 
three inches. JJ. 8 2 
Fruit TR EESs, are ſuch as bear fruit, See the article FRUIT, 
Timber TREEs, are thoſe whoſe trunks are tall and ſtraight, 
whereof beams, maſts, c. are uſed to be made. See TimBER. 
Coniferous TREES, are thoſe whoſe fruit is of a conical figure, 
as the pine, fir, larch, &c.— Theſe are alſo called reſimferous, 
by reaſon coniferous trees are generally covered with a bark 
that abounds in reſin. See RESIN. | 
Mr. Ray, and other authors, ſpeak of ſeveral trees of prodi- 
vious bulk. The jeſuit d'Acoſta, in his hiſtory of the Indies, 
lib. 4. c. 3. mentions a hollow tree at Tlacocharaya, three 
leagues from Gauxa in New Spain, nine fathom within-fide 
near the ground, and ſixteen without- ſide. He adds, that it 
is under this tree the barbarians aſſemble to perform their reli- 
gious ceremonies, dance round their idols, &c.— Herrera men- 
tions another, which ſixteen men, joining hands, cannot fa- 
thom.— F. Kircher, in his Latium, p. 50. affirms, he has 
ſeen a tree near Gonzano which would lodge a whole family 
of 25 perſons in its cavity. The common people have a tra- 
dition, that it was planted by Auguſtus, 
In the Indies there are very large foreſts conſiſting only of a 
ſingle tree, whoſe branches falling to the ground, take root, 
we put forth new trees: the fig tree and paretuvier are of this 
ind. 
M. Lonvillers mentions trees in Peru, one part of whoſe 
branches produce fruit one half the year, and the other part 
the other half. —In China is a tree which bears tallow, where- 
of that nation make their candles. See TALLOw. 
There are two or three very remarkable phenomena in the 
growth of trees, which have eſcaped the obſervation of the na- 
turaliſts of all ages, except thoſe of our own: theſe are the 
perpendicularity of their trunks, or ſtems, to the horizon, 
and the paralleliſm of their tufts to the ſpot of earth they 
grow on, An account of each, ſee under the articles Per- 
PENDICULARITY, and PARALLELISM. | 
For the planting, tranſplanting, ſemination, pruning, felling, 
grafting, ſhrowding, barking, &c. of trees; ſee the reſpective 
articles, PLANTING, TRANSPLANTING, SEMINATION, 
PruUninG, ENGRAFTING, Cc. 
Mr, Ray diſtinguiſhes the trees and ſhrubs of our native 
growth in England, into, I. Such as have their flower diſ- 
Joined, and remote from the fruit :—which are, 
10. Nuciferous TREEs, or ſuch as bear nuts: as the walnut 
tree, the hazle-nut tree, the beach, the cheſnut, and the com- 
mon oak, Sec Nor. | 


| 


— 
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3 * TREEs, or ſuch as bear a ſquammous or ſcaly 
fruit, of a conical figure, and a woody or hard ſubſtance, in 
which are many ſeeds; which, when they are ripe, the cone 
opens or gapes in all its ſeveral cells or partitions, and lets 
them drop out : of this kind are the Scotch firs, male and fe- 
male; the pine, which, in our gardens is called the Scotch 
fir; the common alder tree, and the birch tree. EL Om 
3?. Bacciferous TREES, or ſuch as bear berries 5 as the juni- 
per and yew tree, See BACCIFEROUS, | | 


4*. Lanigerous TREES, or ſuch as bear a woolly, downy | 
ſubſtance : as the black, white, and trembling poplar, willows, 


and oſiers of all kinds. See LaxuGo, TomtenÞtum, Ce. 
5*. TREEs which bear their ſeeds, (having an imperfect 


flower) in leafy membranes and caſes : as, the horn-beam, or 


hard-beam, called in ſome places the horn-beech. . _ 
II. Such as have their fruits and flowers contiguous ; which 
are either with the flower placed on the top of the fruit, or 
adhering to the baſe or bottom of the fruit. 5 
Of the former kind, ſome are pomiſerous, as apples and pears y 
and ſome bacciferous, as the ſorb or ſervice tres, the white or 


haw-thorn, the wild roſe, ſweet · brier, currants, the great 


bilberry-buſh, honey-ſuckle, ivy, &c. 5 
The latter kind are either ſuch as have thair fruit moiſt and 
foft when ripe, as— 1. Pruniferous ones, whoſe fruit is pretty 
large and foft, with a ſtone in the middle; as the black thorn 
or ſloe tree, the black and white bullace tree, the common 
wild cherry, the black cherry, &c. See the article PRUN- 
FEROs. | OD 
2% Bacciferous TREk Es, as the ſtrawberry tree in the weſt of 
Ireland, miſletae, water elder, the dwarf a large laurel, the 
viburnum or way-faring tree, the dogberry tree, the ſea black 
thorn, the berry-bearing elder, the privet, barberry, common 
elder, the holly, the buckthorn, the berry-bearing heath, the 
bramble, and the ſpindle tree or prickwood, 
Or ſuch as have their fruit dry when ripe; as the bladder-nut 
tree, the box tree, the common elm and aſh, the maple, the 
gaule or ſweet willow, common heath-broom, dyers weed, 
furze or gorſe, the lime tree. | 

Heart of a TREE. 5 Q HEART. 

Paralleliſm of rows of TREES, 5 by 3 PARALLELISM. | 

Diana's TREE, arbor Dianæ, among the chymiſts, is a kind: of 
metalline vegetation, which after a long. proceſs ſhoots out 
into branches, with the appearance of leaves, and even flowers. 

.: fee ARBOR, _ | | 

TREE of Mars, arbor Martit, is another very ſingular vegeta- 
tion, firſt diſcovered accidentally by the younger Lemery. 

See ARBOR, 1 | | 

Dormant TREE, * DoR MAN. 

Roof TREEs, 1 RooF. 

TREFOIL. See the article TRIFOIIUI. 

TREMOR, TREMEBLINe, in medicine, a diſeaſe nearly 4- 
kin to a convulſion, wherein there is ſomething of a convul- 
ſive motion or ſhaking, accompanying a voluntary or natural 
motion. See ConvULszon, and PArtALYs1s. 

A tremor is frequently found to ariſe upon the more violent 
paſſions, particularly anger, gluttony, venery, &c, but this is 
accidental and tranſitory. | | 
A tremor is ſometimes apt to degenetate into other worſe diſ- 
eaſes, viz. palſey, apoplexy, lethargy, ſpaſmus, &c, In old 
men it is incurable, See TREPIDATION, 

The medicine commonly made uſe of in tremors, and other 
nervous diſtempers, by the name of palſey drops, is no other 
than compound ſpirit of lavender, The moſt ſucceſsful way 
of uſing it, is by taking 30 or 40 drops twiee or thrice a day, 
dropt on loaf ſugar or a little bread. It is ſuppoſed, that by 
this way the moſt ſpirituous and efficacious parts make their 
way directly by the nerves of the palate, Ic. without under- 
going the courſe of the circulation, as it is ſaid: to do when 
taken in a liquid vehicle. | 

TREMOR of the heart. See the article PaLÞ1TATION. 

TRENCH, a ditch cut, or dug in the ground, to drain off 
the waters in a meadow, a moraſs, or the like; or to divert 
the courſe of a river. See Dircu, Oc. 

Many of the bogs in Ireland have been drained, and made 
good ground, by only digging trenches around them. 

TRENCHES, in fortification, are ditches which the beſiegers eut 
to approach more ſecurely to the place attacked; whence they 
are alſo called lines of approach.—See Tab. Partif. figs 21. 
n. II, &s. See alſo Dircn, APROAcR, Ae hong 
TRENCH, Ec. | 
They fay, mount the trenches, that is, go upon duty in them, — 
To relieve the trenches, is to relieve ſuch as have been upon 
duty there. See MounTiNnG, 

The enemy is ſaid to have cleared the trenches, when they have 
driven away, or killed the ſoldiers who guarded: them. 

Tail of the TRENCH, is the place where it was begun. Sce 
TAI. And the head that to which it was carried. See Hz ap, 
and ATTACK, 

Trenches are of ſeveral ſorts, according to the nature of the 
ſai] : if the adjacent territory be rocky, the trench is only an 
elevation of bavins, gabions, wool-packs, or epaulements of 
earth, caſt round about the place—but where the ground may 
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be eaſily opened, the trench is dug therein, and bordered with 
2 parapet on the fide of the beſieged, See Pa RAP ET, &c. 
The breadth of the trenches is from eight to ten foot, and the 


depth from ſix to ſeven z they are cut in talus, or aſlope. See 


TALus. 

The trenches are to be carried on with winding: lines, in ſome 
manner parallel to the works of the fortreſs, ſo as not to be in 
view of the enemy, nor to expoſe their length to the enemy's 
ſhot: for then they will be in danger of being enfiladed, or 
ſcoured by the enemy's cannon: this carrying of the trenches 
obliquely, they call carrying them by coudees, or returns. See 


ENFILADE. 


Opening the TRENCHEs, is when the beſiegers begin to work 


The workmen that open the trenches are always ſupported by 


To TRENCH the ballaſt, is a ſea phraſe, ſignifying to divide the 


upon the line of approaches ; which is uſually done in the 
= oh ſometimes within muſket-ſhot, and ſometimes within 
half, or whole cannon-ſhot of the place, if there be no riſing 
ground about. it, the garriſon ſtrong, and their cannon well 


ſerved. See OPENING. 


bodies of men againſt the ſallies of the beſieged; and ſome- 
times thoſe bodies lie between them and the place, as alſo on 


their right and left. | 

The pioneers ſometimes work on their knees ; and the men 
that are to ſupport them lie flat on their faces, in order to 
avoid the enemy's ſhot ; and the pioneers are likewiſe uſually 


covered with mantelets, or ſauciſſons. 


ballaſt into ſeveral trenches in a ſhip's hold. See BALLAST. 


TRENCHE, in heraldry, See the article TRANCHE”, 
TRENCHING-Phugb, is an inſtrument for cutting out the 


ſides of trenches and drains, or the fides of turf, &c. See 
PLovucn. 


TRENTAL, TxzicinTAL, or TRICENNAL, a Romiſh 


office for the dead, conſiſting of thirty maſſes, rehearſed for 
thirty days ſucceſſively after the party's death. 


The zrental is thus called from the Italian, trenta, triginta, 
thirty. It is mentioned anno primo Ed. VI. Et vole, & ordino, 


＋ 


guod executores mei ordinant ſeu ordinare faciunt unum trental 


4 alute animæ mee. 
EPANUM, TREPAN, a chirurgeon's inſtrument, ſerv- 


ing to perforate a bone, eſpecially that of the cranium, and 


| uſed as ſuch in the operation of trepanning. See TREPANNING, 
It is alſo called abaptiſton, anabaptiſton, modiolus, terebra, tere- 


bellum.-- Abaptiſton, from  privative, and gage, to dip; as 


having a broad circle over its point, to prevent it, in the ope- 
ration of trepanning, from penetrating through the membranes 


that inveſt the brain. — Modiolus, from modus, a meaſure z 
being contrived to enter only to a certain depth.—Terebra, 


&c. from Tzc&#, to bore, 
It is in form of a terebellum, or ſmall wimble, only the han- 


dle indented, ſomewhat in manner of a round ſaw. 


It ſerves for the cure of wounds, contuſions and fractures of | 


the cranium, when they do not go beyond the ſecond table; 


for by means hereof, an amputation or exfoliation is made of 


what part, or quantity of a bone one pleaſes, See CRANIUM, 
. FRACTURE, c. 


It has uſually a ſharp nail in the middle of its circumference, 
ſerving to keep it frm and fteady during the operation. It 
ſhould alſo have a kind of cope to riſe and fall as occaſion re- 
uires, that it may not go deeper in the bone than is neceſſary. 
here are alſo. two-pointed trepans, others triangular, qua- 


dranꝑular, and hexagonal for the cure of a caries of the bones, 


* 


E 


I here are alſo perforative trepans, and exfoliative ones. See 


ExXFOLIATION. | | 
REPANNING, in chirurgery, the operation of relieving 


cuts, contuſions, caries's, and fractures in the ſcull, by means 
of an inſtrument called the trepanum. See TREPANUM. 


Trepannihg is a very dangerous and difficult operation; not to 


be uſed, unleſs when the chips and prominences of the bones 
prick; when the upper table is entire, but depreſſed, and the 
lower broken; and when the extravaſated blood would endan- 
"5 the perſon's being ſuffocated. See CRANIUM, 

he manner of trepanning or opening the ſcull, is thus: the 


. hairs being ſhaven off, the ſkin is to be cut through to the 


pericranium, avoiding, as much as poſſible, the muſcles of the 


temples, and the ſutures of the ſcull : and for this time the 


wound is to be bound up, unleſs there be fo little blood ſpilt, 
that the pericranium may at the ſame time be pulled up from 


the bone. | 
After a few hours, ſtop the patient's ears, and take one of 


. . the inſtruments called a male trepanum, or modiolus; fix its 


point in the ſcull, but ſo far off the fracture, that it touch it 
not, much leſs the ſuture, with its teeth; though ſome ſur- 
geons do not mind to avoid the ſutures, but aſſure us, they 
have perforated them as ſucceſsfully as any other part. 

Then, holding the inſtrument faſt with the left hand, turn it 


round with the right, till you have cut a pretty deep hole : | 


after this take a female trepanum, which has no point in the 
middle, and turn it round as before: in the mean time, take 
away the duſt or chips that proceed from the perforation, and 
moiſten the inſtrument in oil and water to make it cool and 


ſlippery. 
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The blood appearing, will ſhew yo 

the op _—_ 5.6, Fe ing the ſeu ll, Wy * deep a, 

in which caſe you muſt preſs ver 4 mater: 

1 hurt. : 7 Ben's bell tha membryy 
hen the bone begins to wag, put ſomething; 

ſides of the wound; looſen it, hay rk — 5 between the 

3 pincers, or forceps. ith a paix of 
fter the operation is over, the part is to be 

with weak red wine, and proper dreſſings e 

honey of roſes, arceus liniment, oil of St. John's w 85 

If the dura mater be corrupted, add, as occaſion re tir 

of wine, tincture of myrrh and aloes, Venice turpen, 

ney Ægyptiacum, Sc. 1255 . 

Mr. Cheſelden takes notice, that the ſinus's and ſ 

os frontis, make it very dangerous, if not mende N { the 
apply a trepanum to the middle and lower part of the * le, to 

TREPIDATION, in medicine, a tremor, or teniteal 
the nerves and members of the body. See TR EM 8 ing of 


gently 
Lon, 25 
» Gem 
Es, ſpirit 
tine, ho. 


re c. See HYDROPHOBIA. 

RE PI DBAT ION, in the ancient aſtronomy. de 1 

the eighth ſphere; or a motion Wicht ee of 
tributes to the firmament, to account for certain alm 1 2 
ſible changes and motions obſerved in the axis of the ne 
by means whereof the latitudes of the fixed Bars 0. wed 
gradually changed, and the ecliptic ſeems to approach rep ny 
_ 155 towards one pole, then the other. See Pr _ 

3 8 ; 
This motion is alſo called the motion of th - librati 
LIBRATION, and TiTUBATION, 5 8 dee 

TRESPASS, in law, ſignifies any tranſgreſſion of the 1 
under treaſon, felony, or miſpriſion of treaſon, See'T's wn, 
GRESSION, | 1 
- or a —— of e to depart from thence without the 

ing's licence, is neither treaſon, nor felon 
e Pl. Cor. Bs 88 

TRESPASS, however, is moſt commonly uſed either for that 
wrong or damage which is done to the king in his foreſt, or 
15 pros private man to another, ; 

n this ſenſe it is of two ſorts: ?reſþaſs general, 

called treſpaſs vi & arms, where 3 23 
and treſpaſs ſpecial, otherwiſe called treſpaſs pon the caſe ; 
which ſhould be that done without force, See Acrion an 
the caſe. But the two ſpecies are ſometimes confounded. 

In an action of rreſpaſs, the plaintiff. always ſues for damages, 
or the value of the hurt done him by the defendant, See Ha- 
e 1 t G : | | 
Treſpaſs is alſo divided into local and tranſitory. 

TREsPass local, is that which is ſo annexed to the place certain, 
that if the defendant join iſſue upon a place, and traverſe the 
place mentioned in the declaration, and aver it; it is enough 
to defeat the action. See Loc Al. 

TREsPAss franſitory, is that which cannot be defeated by the de- 
fendant's traverſe of the place, becauſe the place is not material. 
The action of treſpaſt, quare clauſum fregit, ought to be local, 

TRESSURE, in heraldry, a diminutive of an orle, uſually 
ſuppoſed to be half the breadth thereof. See ORLE. 

It is uſually borne flory, and counter-flory ; and ſometimes 
double, as in Tab. Herald. fig. 85. and ſometimes triple. 

TRESTLE, TRESsEL, or T RUSSEL, is explained by Min- 
ſhieu to be a three-footed ſtool; more particularly a wooden 
frame or ſtand to bear up tables, ſcaffolds, or the like, 

TRET, in commerce, an allowance made for the waſte, or 

the duſt that may be mixed with any commodity ; which 1s 

always 4 pounds in every 104 pounds weight. See T ARE, 

TREUGA Dei, TR EVE de Dieu. See TRUCE of God. 

TRIA prima, among chymiſts, the three hypoſtatical principles, 
viz. ſalt, ſulphur, and mercury; of which they hold all bo- 
dies to be primarily made, and into which they are all held re- 
ſolvable by fire. Lee PRINCIPLE, and ELEMENT. Sceallo 
SALT, SULPHUR, and MERCURY. | i 

TRIAD, Taras, TP1aF, a term ſometimes: uſed for a tri- 
nity. See TRIAS, and TRINITY. J. 5 

TRIAL, in law, the examination of any cauſe, whether civil 
or criminal, according to the laws of the realm, before a pro- 
per judge. See PROOF, Ec. | ; 
Of this there are divers kinds: matters of fact, e. g. being to 
be tried by the jurors; matters of law by the juſtice; mattes 

of record by the record itſelf. See JURY, JUDGE, JY37 10h 

RECORD, Ce. | Ib 

A lord of parliament, indicted of treaſon or felony, ſha F 

tried, without any oath, by his pecrs, upon their honours 2 

allegiance; but in appeal, at the ſuit of any ſubject, they 

be tried per bonas & legales homines, See PEER, and ry 8 

If ancient demeſne be pleaded of a manour, and denied, — 

ſhall be tried by the record of domeſday. See ANCIENT 

meſne; and DOMESDAY. f 1 other 

Battardy, excommunication, lawfulneſs of marriage, 28. 2 

eccleſiaſtical matters, ſnall be tried by the biſhop's corners 

See BASTH ARD, &c. 


. . . criminal 
Before trial in a criminal caſe, i 


it i to aſk the 
it is, uſual pertinent 


how he will be fried; which was anciently a very queſtion, 


The firſt ſymptom of madneſs in dogs, is a trepidation of th 
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queſtion, thou h not ſo now; in regard there were formerly | 


ſeveral ways of trial, viz. by battle, ordeals, and Jury. See 
ORDEAL, and JURY. | b : 
When the criminal anſwered, by God and his country, it 
ſnewed he made choice to be tried by a jury.—But there is 
now no other way of trial.— This is alſo called trying per pars, 
atriam. 

56 the ancient manner of trial by combat, and great aſſize, 
ſee ComBAT, DUEL, AssISE, CHAMPION, Oc. 
TRIANGLE, in geometry, a figure comprehended under three 
lines, or ſides, and which of conſequence has three angles. See 
F3GURE, and ANGLE, 


If the three lines or ſides of the triangle be all right, it is ſaid 


to be a plain or rectilinear triangle. See PLAIN, and RECTI- 
LINEAR. | 

Tf all the three ſides of the triangle be equal (as AB C, Tab. 
Geometry, fig. 68.) .it is ſaid to be equilateral. See EQUILA- 
TERAL. 

If only two of the ſides, of the triangle be equal (as in DEF, 
fig. 69.) it is called an #/eſceles, or equicrural triangle. See 
IsoscELES, SG W. : 
If all the ſides of the triangle be unequal to each other (as in 
A CB, fig. 70.) the triangle is ſaid to be ſcalenous. See SCA- 


LENUS. 


If one of the angles as K, (fig. 71.) of a triangle KML 


be a right angle, the triangle is ſaid to be redangular. See 
RECTANGLE, : 

Tf one of the angles as N, (fig. 72.) be obtuſe, the triangle is 
ſaid to be * any N or amblygonous, See AMBLYGON. 

If all the angles be acute, as in A CB (fg. 68.) the triangle 
is ſaid to be acutangular, or oxygonous. See A AN OLE, Oc. 
If the three lines of the triangle be all curves, the triangle is 
ſaid to be curvilinear, See CURVILINEAR. 


If ſome of the ſides be right, and others curve, the angle is 


ſaid to be mixtiEnear. 


If the fides be all arches of great circles of the ſphere, the 


triangle is ſaid to be ſpherical. See SPHERICAL triangle. 
Similar TRIANGLES, Y-. e 
Baſe of a TRIANGLE, ASE, 
e - my wr Co 
Legs of a TRIANGLE, Les. 
Conſtruction of TRIANGLES,—1. Two ſides, as AB and AC, 
fig. 73. being prong in numbers, or otherwiſe, together with 
the quantity of the angle intercepted between them, A; to 
conſtruct a triang/e—aiſume A B as a baſe; and in A make 
the given angle: on the other leg ſet off the other given line 
AC; laſtly, draw BC: then will ABC be the triangle re- 
uired, | 
> own two ſides with the intercepted angle being determined, 
the whole triangle is determined. Wherefore, if in two tri- 
angles A CB and ach; a=A; andab:ac:: AB: AC, 
the triangles are determined in the ſame manner, and are there- 
fore ſimilar ; conſequently c = C and b B, ab: be:: AB: 
BC, Ce. | 
2. Three fides, AB, BC, and CA, fg. 68. being given, any 
two whereof, as A C, AB, taken together, are greater than 
the third, to conſtruct a triangle, —Afſume A B for a baſe; 


and from A, with the interval A C, deſcribe an arch y; and | 


from B, with the interval B C, deſcribe another arch x: draw 
the right lines A C and B C. Thus is the triangle conſtructed. 

Hence, as of any three given right lines, only one triangle can 
be conſtructed; by determining the three ſides, the whole tri- 
angle is determined. 

Wherefore, if in two triangles ACB and ac (fg. 73.) AC: 
AB::ac:ab; AC: CB :: ac: bc; the triangles are de- 
termined in the ſame manner, and conſequently are fimilar, 
and therefore mutually equiangular. 

3. A right line, as A B, and two adjacent angles A and B, 
which, taken together, are leſs than two right ones, being 
given; to deſcribe the triangle AB C.— On the given line AB, 
make the two given angles A and B: continue the ſides A C 
and B 5 till they meet in C. Then will A B C be the triangle 
required. 

Hence, one ſide and two angles being given, the whole tri- 
angle is determined. Wherefore, if in two triangles A = a 
and Bb, the triangles are determined after the ſame manner, 
and therefore are ſimilar, 

Menſuration of TRIANGLES.— To find the area of a triangle, 
multiply the baſe A B, fig. 74. by the altitude Cd; half the 
product is the area of the triangle ABC. 

Or thus: multiply half the baſe A B by the altitude Cd]; or 
the whole baſe by half the altitude; the product is the area of 
the triangle. 


E. gr. AB=342 AB 342 TAB 1/1 
ai, enn C4 = 234 
1368 2394 684 
1026 342 513 
684 342 342 
2) 80028 40014 


40014 area 
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are as 40014 
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Or, the area of any triangle is had by adding all the three 


ſides together, and taking half the ſum; and from that half 


ſum, ſubtracting each ſide ſeverally, and multiplying that half 
ſum and the remainder continually into one another, and ex- 
tracting the ſquare root of the product. 

Hence, 1. If between the baſe, and half the altitude; or be- 
tween the altitude, and half the baſe, be found a mean pro- 
portional; it will be the fide of a ſquare equal to the triangle. 
2. If the area of a triangle be divided by half the baſe, the 
quotient is the altitude. 


Properties of plain TRI¹ANOIES.— I. If in two triangles AB 


and abc (fig. 73.) the angle A be 4; and the ſides AB = 
ab, and AC Sac; then will the ſide BC=bc, and the an- 
gles C c, and B=; and therefore the whole triangles 
will be equal and ſimilar. 


2. If one ſide of a triangle A B C (fig. 75.) be continued to D, 


the external angle D A B will be greater than either of the in- 
ternal oppoſite ones B or C. 

3. In every triangle, the greateſt ſide is oppoſed to the greateſt 
angle, and the leaſt to the leaſt. 

4. In every triangle, any two ſides taken together are greater 
than the third. | x 

5. If in two triangles, the ſeveral ſides of the one be reſpec- 
tively equal to the ſides of the other, the angles will likewiſe 
be reſpeRively equal; and conſequently the whole triangles 
equal and ſimilar. - 

6. If any fide, as BC (fg. 76.) of a triangle A C B be con- 
tinued to D, the external angle DO A will be equal to the 
two internal oppoſite ones y and z taken together. 

7. In every triangle, as ABC, the three angles A, B, C, taken 
together, are equal to two right ones, or 180. 

Hence, 1. If the triangle be rectangular, as MK L (fg. 71.) 
the two oblique angles M and 25 taken together, make a 
right angle, or 90 and therefore are half right, if the tri- 
angle be iſoſceles.—2. If one angle of a triangle be oblique, 
the other two taken together are oblique likewiſe.— 3. In an 
equilateral triangle, each angle is 60. —4 If one angle of a 
triangle be ſubtracted from 1809, the remainder is the ſum of 
the other two; and if the ſum of two be ſubtracted from 180% 
the remainder is the third. —5, If two angles of one triangle be 
equal to two of ahother, either together or ſeparately, the 
third of the one is likewiſe equal to the third of the oth 

6. Since in an iſoſceles triangle DF E (fig. 69.) the angles at 
the baſe y and v are equal; if the angle at the vertex be ſub- 
tracted from 180 and the remainder be divided by 2, the 
quotient is the quantity of each of the equal angles : in like 
manner, if the double of one of the angles at the baſe y be 
ſubtracted from 180, the remainder is the quantity of the 
angle at the vertex. | 

8. If in two triangles, ABC, andabc (fig. 73.) AB=ab, 
A=aand B=b; then will AC Sac, B 2 e 
and the triangle A C B equal and ſimilar to the triangle a b c.— 
Hence, if in two triangles, A C B and ac, Ama, B, 


— 


and BC=bc; then will CS e; conſequently AC Sac, 


AB Sab; and the triangle AC B Sab. 

9. If in a triangle DFE the angles at the baſe y and v, fig. 69. 
be equal, the triangle is iſoſceles: conſequently, if the three 
angles be equal, it is equilateral. | 

10. If in a triangle ABC (fg. 77.) a right line DE be drawn 
parallel to the baſe, then will BA: BC :: BD: BE:: AD: 
EC. And BA: AC:: BD: DE. Conſequently the tri- 
angle B D E ſimilar to BA C. ; 

Ii. Every triangle is inſcribable in a circle. See CircLE. 
12. The fide of an equilateral triangle, inſcribed in a circle, 
is in power triple of the radius. See Rapivs. | 
13. Triangles on the ſame baſe, and having the ſame height, 
that is, being between the ſame parallel lines, are equal. See 
PA b en | 

14. Every triangle, as CF D (Ag. 41.) is one half of a paral- 
lelogram ACDB on the _ an Lo baſe C D, — of 
the ſame altitude, or between the ſame parallels: or a triangle 
is equal to a parallelogram upon the ſame baſe, but half the 
altitude; or half the baſe, and the ſame altitude. See Pa- 
RALLELOGRAM. 

15. In every triangle, as well plain as ſpherical, the fines of 
the ſides are proportional to the ſines of the oppoſite angles. 
16. In every plain triangle, as the ſum of two ſides is to their 
difference, ſo is the tangent of half the ſum of the oppoſite 
angles, to the tangent of half their difference. See TANGENT. 
17. If a perpendicular be let fall upon the baſe of an oblique 
angled triangle, the difference of the ſquares of the ſides is 
equal to double the rectangle under the baſe, and the diſtance 
he o_ ac ere from the middle of the baſe. 

18. Ihe ſides of a triangle are cut proportionably, by a li 
drawn parallel to the baſe, 8 3 
19. A whole triangle, is to a triangle cut off by a right line, 
as the rectangle under the cut ſides, is to the reQangle of the 
other two ſides. 

20. In a right lined triangle, a line drawn from the right angle 
at the top perpendicular to the hypothenuſe, divides the triangle 
into two other right lined triangles, which are ſimilar to the 
firſt triangle, and to one another. 
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21. In every right-angled triangle, the ſquare of the hypothe- 
nuſe is equal to the ſum of the ſquares of the other two ſides. 
See HYPOTHENUSE, 
22, If any angle of a triangle be biſſected, the biſſecting line 
will divide the oppoſite ſide, in the ſame proportion as the legs 
of the angle are to one another. See B1ssECTION, 
23. If the vertical angle of any triangle be biſſected, the dif- 
ference of the rectangles, made by the ſides and the ſegments 
of the baſe, is equal to the ſquare of the line that biſſects the 


angle. 


24. If a right line B E (fg. 78.) biſſect an angle ABC of a 


triangle, the ſquare of the ſaid line BE= ABN BC - AE 
＋ EC. Newt. Arith. Univerſ. 
To divide a triangle into any given number of equal parts,. — 
divide the baſe C D (fig. 77. u. 2.) into as many equal parts as the 
figure is to be divided into; and draw the lines A 1, A 2, &c, 
Reſiſtance of a TRIANGLE, g 8 1 RESISTANCE. 
Characteriſtic "TRIANGLE, ee LCHARACTERISTIC. 
Properties of ſpherical TRIANGLES. See SPHERICAL Triangle. 


TRIANGLE, in trigonometry.—The ſolution or analyſis of fri- 
: — 1 is the buſineſs of trigonometry. See TRIGONOMETRY.| 


e ſeveral caſes thereof are reducible to the following pro- | 
blems. | 
Solution of plane TRIANGLES.— I. Two angles A and C (Tab. 
Trigonometry, fig. 27.) being given, together with fide AB 


oppoſite to one of them, C; to find the fide BC oppoſite to the | 


other, A.— The rule or canon is this: as the fine of the angle 
C, is to the given ſide A B, oppoſite to the ſame ; ſo is the 
fine of the other angle A, to the fide required. The fide 
B C, therefore, is commodiouſly found by the logarithms, 
from the rule for finding a fourth proportional to 3 numbers 
given. See LOGARITHM. 5 


For an example: ſuppoſe C = 48 35 A = 57 28, 


AB=74. The operation will ſtand thus: 
| og. of fine of C 9.8750142 
Log. of AB 1.8692317 


Log. of fine of A 9g.q258681 

Sum of log. of A B 
and of fine of A + 11.7950998 5 
Log. of BC 1. 9200856. The number cor- 
reſponding to which, in the table of logarithms, is 83, the 
quantity of the fide ſought. | 
2. Two ſides A B and BC, together with the angle C, op- 
poſite to one of them given; to find the other angles A and B.— 
The rule is this; as one ſide A B is to the fine of the given 
angle oppoſite thereto C; fo is the other Side B C, to the ſine 
of the angle required oppoſite thereto, 


E. gr. ſuppoſe A B 9A, BC=69', C = 72“ 15". 
Log. of A B 1. 9731279 | 
Log. of ſine of C 9.9788175 
Log. of BC 1.8388491 
Sum of log. of ſine 
"of Cant of BC 11.8176666 
Log. of ſine of A 9.9444 387. The number cor- 


reſponding to which, in the table of logarithms, is 61“ 37, 
Now the given angle C being 72* 15', the ſum of the two 
123* 52” ſubtracted from 180, the ſum of the three, gives 
46® 8' for the other angle ſought B. 

In like manner, ſuppoſe, in a right angled triangle, (fig. 28.) 
that beſide the right angle, A, is given the hypothenuſe B C, 
49, and the cathetus AC, 36, to find the angle B; then will 
the operation ſtand thus : 


Log. of B C 1.690 1961 
Log. of whole fine 10.0000000 
Log. of AC 1.5563025 


Log. of ſine of B 9. 8661064. The correſpond- 
ing number to which, in the table of logarithms, is 47 16 
conſequently, C = 42* 44. | 
3. Two ſides BA and AC, together with the included angle 
A being given; to find the two remaining angles.—I. If the | 
triangle A B C be rectangular; take one of the ſides including 
the right angle, as A B, for radius; then will CA be the 

' tangent of the oppoſite angle B: the rule then is—As one leg 
AB, is to the other A C; fo is the whole fine to the tangent 
of the angle B. —.— 
E. gr. ſuppoſe BA 79, and A C 54; 
: Wat BA e 18976271 
Log. of AC 17323938 
Log. of whole fine IoOOOOõ o 


| Log. of tang, of B 9.8347667; the correſponding 
number to which, in the table of logarithms, is 34* 21'; 
conſequently the angle C is 55 39. 

II. If the angle A be oblique (fig. 27.) the rule is; as the ſum 
of the given tides AB and A C (fg. 29.) is to their difference ; 
ſo is the tangent of half the ſum of the ſought angles C and B, 
to the tangent of half the difference. Adding, therefore, the 


half difference, to the half ſum; the aggregate will be the 


Solution of right-angled ſpherical TRIANGLES, by the comman 


them; the rule is, - As the fine of A C is to 


greater angle C; and ſubtracting the half difference from the 
half ſum ; the remainder is the leſs angle B. 


” ͤ 
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E. gr. 2 AB = 5, AC 58, A 108 24%; 


78 4375 A 60 

A C58 AC 8 ＋ TRI : 
Sum 133 differ, I7 B+C x1 36 
z (B4C) 35 48 


oma 4 logg. (CB 12.0885 183 

Og. Ot tang. 2 9646667. T a 

ber to which 5 5? 16. ? M een nding num- 
16570) = 35˙ 48 $(B+C) = 350 48 


— RY 


2 (C—B) = * 16˙ + (C—B) = 55 16˙ 
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4 0 
4. The three ſides, A B, BC an 8 A The 1 
given, to find the angle A, B and C.— From A 5 being 
the angle A, with the extent of the leaſt ſide A B W of 
circle: then will C D be S the ſum of the legs AC eſcribe z 
and CF their difference. The rule then is, AB, 
As the baſe BC is to the ſum of the legs CD; ſo ig be 4: 
ference of the legs CF, to the ſegment of the baſe 88 
This ſegment, thus found, being ſubtracted from the . 
CB, the remainder is the chord G B. Then from 3 
5 # 5 i e 
285 5 + "any the perpendicular A E; thus will BE 
Thus in a rectangled triangle, A E B, the ſides A 
being given; or, in an obliquangled triangle, A ck ra Fra 
ACand CE being given: the angles B and A are foung ; 


E. gr. ſuppoſe AB= 36, AC BC = 
| Ac 7 Gan ks 40, 
 AB=36 AB=36 
AC+HAB=8: FC=q_ 
* 4 0 8 7 11 I. 6020600 
og. of I. 9084850 
Log. of FC . 9542425 
Sum of logg. 2. 8627275 
Log. of CG= 1. 2606675 ; the correſponding 


number to which, in the tables, is 18. 
| B C = 4000 E G = 1089 
CG=1822 CG= 1822 


BG=2178 Can 2011 


BE= 1089 
Log. of AB 3.5 563025 
Log. of whole fine= 10.0000000 
Log. of EB 3.0370279 


Log. ofſine of EA B =. 4807254, the correſponding 
number to which in the tables is 175 36. Conſequently the 
angle AB E 72* 14 


Log. of AC 3.6532125 
Log. of whole fine 10.0000000 
Log. of CE 3.4640422 


Log.offineof EAC=9.8108297 ; to which the cor- 
reſpondent number in the tables is 40® 18“; therefore ACE 
49* 42'; and CAB 57* 54 


rules, I. In a right-angled ſpherical triangle, any two parts 
beſide the right-angle, being given, to find any of the reſt. 

1. Conſider whether the parts, which come to the queſtion, 
be conjunct or disjunct. (See PAR r.) If the disjunct be oppo- 
ſite to each other; as, if the hypothenuſe B C, and the angle 
C (fg. 31.) be given, to find the oppoſite leg A B; then the 
rule is: As the whole ſine is to the fine of the hypothenuſe 
BC; fo is the fine of the angle C, to the ſine of the oppoſite 
leg A B. 2. If the disjund parts be not oppoſite to each other; 
as, if A B, and the adjacent angle B be given for the oppofte 
angle C; the ſides of the triangle are to be continued one way, 
till they became quadrants, that you may thus have a new 1 
angle, wherein the parts that come into the queſtion are mu- 
tually oppoſite to each other ; as, in our caſe, the triangle EDI, 
wherein we have given B F, the complement of the leg AB, 
and the angle B for E F, the complement of the angle C. 
The rule then is: — As the whole fine is to the fine of BF 
ſo is the fine of the angle B to the fine E F, or co-ſine of C. 1 
3. If the hypothenuſe be not among the conjunct parts, 2 


* n ſite to one of 
the legs A B and AC be given for an angle 2 whole fine 


OO OSD OaNRgoGgeg;s win we. we. 


ſo is the tangent of A B, to the tangent of C. 
4. But if the hypothenuſe be found among the conjundt = 
as if the hypothenuſe B C and the angle C be given to fin 

adjacent ſide A C ; the ſides of the triangle are to be contin 
one way till they become quadrants, that we may have 2 * 
triangle, wherein the hypothenuſe is not among the _ F 
come into the queſtion; c. gr. in our caſe, the triang 15 


1 


the complement of the angle C, and the angle F the 
ä of the leg A C. Since then, in the triangle EF B, 
the hypothenuſe does not come in the queſtion, the rule 1s as 

re | | | 
2 ſine of E F, or co- ſine of C, is to the whole ſine; fo 
is the tangent of E B, or co-tangent of B C, to the tangent 
of F, or co-tangent of A C. ; . 
5. When the ſides of a triangle are to be continued, it is the 
fame thing which way ſoever they be produced, provided no 
acute angle come into the queſtion, otherwiſe the ſides are to 
be continued through the other oblique one. If both be in the 
connection, the ſides are to be continued through that adjacent 
to the fide in queſtion. ; ” 
By this means a triangle is always obtained wherein the 
thing required is found, either by the rule of fines or tan- 


gents. | 
Solution of right-angled ſpherical TRIANGLES, by one catholic 
rule, _Conſider, as before, whether the parts that come in 
queſtion be conjunct or disjunct. See PART, 
If either one, or both the ſides, including the right- angle, come 
into the queſtion; for it, among the data, write its comple- 
ment to a quadrant.—Since then by the catholic rule, deli- 
vered under the article trigonometry, the whole fine, with the 
ſine complement of the middle part, is equal to the fines 
of the disjunct parts, and the co-tangents of the conjunct 
parts; from the ſum of thoſe data ſubſtract the third datum; 
the remainder will be ſome ſine or tangent, the fide or angle 


correſponding to which, in the artificial canon of triangles is 


the ſide or angle fought. 
This univerſal rule being of great ſervice in trigonometry, 
we ſhall apply it to the various caſes thereof, and illuſtrate it 
with examples ; which examples, in the caſe of disjunct or ſepa- 
rate parts will at the ſame time illuſtrate the common method, 
but in the caſe of contiguous parts admits of other ſolutions. | 
1. Given the hypothenuſe B C 60“ and the angle C23? 300, 
to find the oppoſite leg AB (fig. 22.)—Since AB is the 
middle part, C and BC are disjunct (See PART); the whole 
ſine, with the co-ſine of the complement A B, 2. e. with the 
fine itſelf of A B, is equal to the fines of C and B C, 
Therefore from ſine of G 96006997 | 
Sine of BC 99375306 


Sum 195382303 
Subtract whole fine IOO 


Remain fine of A B 9.5 382303. The correſponding | 


number to which, in the canon, is 20® 12' 6”. 
2. Given the hypothenuſe B C 60 and the leg AB 20® 127 
6” to find the oppoſite angle C. It is evident from the pre- 
ceding problem, that from the ſum of the whole fine, and the 
fine of the leg AB, the ſine of the hypothenuſe B C is to be 
ſubtracted, the remainder is the fine of the angle C. The 
example therefore of the former caſe is eaſily converted into 
an ex#mple of this, | 
3. Given the leg A B 2012 6” and the oppoſite angle C 
23 30', to find the hypothenuſe B C.—Tis evident from 


the firſt caſe, that from the ſum of the whole ſine, and the fine | 


of A B is to be ſubtracted the fine of the angle C, and the re- 
mainder is the fine of the hypothenuſe B C. 
4. Given the hypothenuſe B C 60, and one leg A B 20® 
12 16” to find the other leg.—Since BC is a mean part, 
and AB and AC are disjunct parts, the whole fine, with the 
co-fine of the hypothenuſe B C, are equal to the ſines of the 
complements ; i. e. to the co- ſines of the legs AB and A C. 
Therefore from the whole fine 100000000 

Co- ſine of BC 96989700 


Sum 19698970 
Subtract co- ſine of AB 99724279 


Remains co-ſine of AC 97265421. The correſpond- 
ing number to which, in the canon, is 32* 11 34“; there- 
fore AC 57 48 20". 

5: Given the legs AC 57 48' 26“ and AB 2029 12' 6”, to 
nd the hypothenuſe B C.—Tis evident from the preceding 
caſe, that the whole ſine is to be ſubtrated from the ſum of 
the co- ſines of the legs A B and AC; the remainder is the 
co- ſine of the hypothenuſe B C. The example, therefore, of 

the preceding caſe is eaſily applied to this. 


6. Given the leg AC 57 48 26” and the adjacent angle | 


23? 30' to find the oppolite angle B. Since B is a middle 
part, and A and C disjunct parts; the whole ſine, with the 
co- ſine of B, is equal to the fine of C, and the fine of the 
complement, i. e. to the co-ſine of AC; | 
Therefore from the fine of C 96006997 
Co- ſine AC 97265421 


Sum 193272418 | 
Subtract whole ſine 100000000 


Remains co-ſine of B 93272418. The number 
correſponding to which, in the canon, is 12* 15 56”; there- 


wherein are given the complement EB of the hypothenuſe BC, | 


tore B 77 444 | 


TRI 


7. Given the leg A C 57* 48 26” and the 2 angle B 


772 44 4“ to find the adjacent angle C. — ITis evident from 
the preceding caſe, that the co- ſine of A C is to be ſubtracted 
from the ſum of the whole ſine, and the co-ſine of B; the 
. remainder is the ſine of C. The former example, therefore, 
is eaſily accommodated to the preſent caſe, 
8. Given the oblique angles B 77* 44 4“ and C 23* 30, 
to find the leg adjacent to the other, AC. From problem 
the ſixth, *tis evident that the fine of C is to be ſubtracted 


from the ſum of the whole fine, and the co-ſine of B; and 


that the remainder is the co-ſine of AC, The example of 
the ſixth problem is eaſily applied to this. 

9. Given the leg AC 57 48' 26” and the adjacent angle C 
23* 30, to find the oppoſite leg A B.—Since AC is a 


mean part, and C and AB conjunct parts; the whole fine, 


with the ſine of A C, is equal to the co-tangent of C; and 
the tangent of A B. 
Therefore from the whole fine rto0000000 

Sine of AC 99275039 


| » Sum 199275039 
Subtract co-tangent of C 103616981 6 
Remains tangent of AB 95658058. To which the 
correſponding number in the canon, is 20“ 12“ 6”, | 
10. Given the leg A B 20® 12' 6” and the oppoſite angle C 


239 30, to find the adjacent leg A C.—From the ſum of 


the co-tangent of C, and the tangent of A B, ſubtract the 
whole ſine ; the remainder is the fine of A C. 

11. Given the legs A B 20 12' 6”, and AC 57 48' 26”, 
to find the angle C, oppoſite to one of them. From the ſum 
of the whole fine, and fine of A C, ſubtract the tangent of 
BA; the remainder is the co-tangent of C, | 
12, Given the hypothenuſe BC Co, and the oblique angle 
C 23? 30, to find the adjacent leg A C.——Since C is a 


middle part, and BC and A C conjoint parts; the whole 


ſine, 24 the co- ſine of C, will be equal to the co-tangent 
of A C. 
Therefore from whole fine 100000000 

Co- ſine of C 99623978 


Sum 199623978 
Subtract co-tangent of BC 97614394 _ : 
Remains tangent of A C 102009584. The number For- 
reſponding to which, in the tables, is 57 48“ 26”. 
13. Given the leg AC 57 48' 26”, and the adjacent angle 
C 23? 300, to find the hypothenuſe B C. 
From the ſum of the whole fine, and the co-fihe of C, ſub- 


42 the tangent of A C, the remainder is the co-tangent of 
14. Given the hypothenuſe B C oe, and the leg AC 59? 
48' 26", to find the adjacent angle C. 
From the ſum of the co-tangent of BC, and tangent of AC, 
ſubtract the whole fine ; the remainder is the e of ©. 


15. Given the hypothenuſe B C 60, and one angle C 23? 
O, to find the other, B. | 
ince B C is the middle part, and B and C disjunct parts, the 
whole fine, with the co-fine of B © will be equal ts the co- 
tangents of B and C. 5 
Therefore from whole fine t0000000@ 
Co- ſine of BC 96989700 


Sum 196989700 

Subtract co-tangent of C 13 218587 | 

Remains co-tangent of B 93372719 ; the correſponding 
number to which, in the cannon, is 125 15 56”; therefore B 
10. Gs ths . les B77 44' 4 
16. Given oblique angles *? 44 4 and C23 30 
to find the hypothenuſe B C.—F "LA as FR of the 1 
gents of C and B, ſubtract the whole fine; the remainder is 


the co- ſine of B C. Z 
Solution of obligue-angled ſpherical TRIANOGLES.— I. In an ob- 


lique-angled ſpherical c＋rùangle ABC (Tab. Trigonometry, fig. 
32.) two ſides A B and B C being given, together with an 
angle A, oppoſite to one of them, to find the other C: the 
rule is h | 

As fine of the ſide B C, is to the ſine of the oppoſite angle A; 
ſo is the fine of the fide B A, to the fine of the oppoſite an- 


le C. 
| * for example, B C 39 29; A 43 20; B A 667 


453 then will 
Sine of BC 98033572 
Sine of A 98364771 
Sine of BA 99632168 


19799690 39 | 

dine of C 99963367. The correſponding number 

to which, in the tables, is 82“ 34 7”. 
2. Given two angles C829 34 7“, and A 43 207, to- 
ether with the ſide A B 609 45, oppoſite to one of them 
G; to find the ſide B C oppoſite to the other of them A; 
ſay, as ſine of angle C is to ſine of the oppoſite fide A B; 
fa 
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angle included by them B.—Suppoſe the Angle C to be acute, 


E. gr. who 


From one of the given an les B, let fall a perpendicular E B, 


or in caſe the perpendicular fall without the triangle, be ſub- 


ſo is ſine of angle A to ſine of oppoſite ſide B C. The former 
example may ſuffice for the preſent caſe. | 


3. Given two ſides A B 66* 45', and BC 39 29", together 
with an angle oppoſite to one of them A 45 20'; to find the 


ſince the other, A, is alſo acute, the perpendicular B E falls 
in with the triangle. In the rectangled triangle A B E, there- 
fore, from the given angle A, and fide A B, find the angle 
ABE. SinceBE is aud as a lateral part in the triangle 
A E B, the angle E B C is a middle part, and the fide B C a 
conjoint part: the co- ſine of the angle E B C will be found 
by ſubtracting the co-tangent of A B from the ſum of the 
co- ſine of the angle AB E, and the co-tangent of B C. If 
then the angles A B E and E BC be added together, or in caſe 
the perpendicular fall without the triangle, be ſubtracted from 
each other, 2 will have the angle required B. 
e ſine ID000000 . 
Co-ſme of AB 95963154 


Sum 195963154 
Co-tang. of A 100252805 


Cos tang. of ABE 95710349, The number corre- 
ſponding to which, in the tables, is 20 25 35 AB there- 
fore is 69? 34 25 

| Co-ine of ABE 95428300 

Co-tang. of BC 100141529 


Sum 196269829 
Co- tang. of AB 96330085 t 


Co-ſine of EB C 99938544. , The number corre- 
ſponding to which, in the tables, is 80 24 26”. Therefore 
ABC is 79* 9 59". | 
4. Given two angles A 43 20', and B 79? 9' 59", together 
with the adjacent ſide A B 66* 45”, to find the fide B C oppo- 
ſite to one of them, 


to the unknown ſide A C; and in the rectangled triangle 
ABE from the given angle A, and hypothenuſe A B, find 
the angle AB E; which ſubtracted from the angle A B ©, 
leaves the angle EB C. But if the perpendicular ſhould fall 


without the triangle, the angle A B C ſhould have been ſub- | 


tracted from A BE. Since as the perpendicular BE is taken 
for one of the lateral parts, the middle part in the triangle 
ABE, is the angle B, and the conjoint part A B; in the 
triangle E B C the middle part is the angle B, and the con- 
junct part BC; the co-tangent of the ſide B C is found by 
ſubtracting the co-ſine of EB A, from the ſum of the co- 


tangent of AB, and the co-ſine of E B C.—The example of | 


the preceding caſe is eaſily applied to this. 

5. Given two ſides A B 66® 45, and B C 397 20“, with the 
angle A oppoſite to one of them, 437 20'; to find the third 
fide A C. 

Letting fall, as before, the perpendicular B E; in the rect- 
angled triangle A B E, from the given angle and hypothenuſe 
A B, find the fide A E. Since ing BE. for a lateral part 
in the triangle A EB, AB is the middle part, and AE the 
ſeparate part; and in the triangle B E C, B C is the mean 
part, and E C a disjunct part; the co-ſine of E C is found by 
ſubtracting the co-ſine of AB from the ſum of the co-fines of 
A E and CB. If then the ſegments AE and E C be added 
together, or in caſe the perpendicular fall without the zriangle, 
be ſubtracted from each other, the ſide A C will be had. 

6. Given two ſides A C 65 30' 46”, and A B 66* 45, to- 
gether with the included angle A 43* 20'; to find the third 
ſide B C oppoſite thereto. | 

Letting fall the perpendicular B E, find, in the rectangled 
triangle, the ſegment A E; which ſubtracted from A C, 
leaves E C. If the perpendicular fall without the triangle, 
A C is to he ſubtracted from AE. Since by aſſuming the per- 
pendicular B E for a lateral part in the triangle A EB, AB 
becomes a middle part, and AE a ſeparate part: in the tri- 
angle EBC, CB is the middle part, E C a ſeparate part: 
the co-ſine of B C is found by ſubtracting the co- ſine of A E 
from the ſum of the co- ſines of A B and E C. | 


7. Given two angles A 43 20', and B 79? 9“ 59”, toge- | 


ther with the fide C B 39? 29, oppolite to one of them; to 
find the ſide A B adjacent to both. 

Letting fall the perpendicular C D from the unknown angle 
C, to the oppoſite fide AB; and that falling within the fri- 
auge; from the given angle B, and the hypothenuſe B C, ſeek 
in the rectangled triangle B CD for the ſegment B D. Since 


aſluming the perpendicular C D for a lateral part in the zri- | 


anzle CDB, DB is the mean part, and the angle B a con- 
junct part; and in the triangle C DA, AD is the middle 
part, and the angle A a conjunct part: the ſine of the ſeg- 
ment A D is found by ſubtracting the co-tangent of the angle 
B from the ſum of the fine of DB, and the co-tangent of 
the angle A. If then the ſegments AD and DB be added, 


tracted from cach other, the reſult will be fide A B required. 


given the hypothenuſe B C, and the fide F B, or its comple- 


TRIANGLE, TRIANGULUM, in aſtronomy, 


called ſimply triangulum, or triangulum cœlyſte; 


v. Gixen two ſides A B 66? 45, and B C 39? 29, with the 


included angle 599 , 50“; OT RY 
TY of Over. ; 79". 9:59. 5.0 find the angle A oppoſite to 
etting fall the perpendicular C D. fin ſeams. 
in the preceding problem, This bene fenen B D, a 
A P., If the perpendicular fall without the rie, Pave 
be added to D B. And ſince by aſſuming the per 5 2 AB is 
for a lateral part in the triangle C DB, BD is . rA 
and the angle B a conjoint part; and in the Sar middle Part, 
AD is the middle part, and the angle Aa 80 CD A;, 
co-tangent of the angle A is found by ben part: the 
DB from the ſum of the co-tangent of the an + line of 
the ne of AD. | ble B, and of 
9. Given two angles A 43 20, and B'>go + „, 
ther with the hr Foot as A B 665 ae? 51 29 » bod. 
F oppolite to the ſame. e ad the ange 
rom one of the given angles B, letting fal f 
B E, to the oppoſite fide AC ; in the re 104 er ke 
from the given angle A, and hypothenuſe A B 8. LS 
m__ ABE; which ſubtracted from ABC, leaves * nd the 
EBC. In caſe the perpendicular fall without the nel 
ABC is to be ſubtracted from A B E. Since by aſſu ine Be 
for a lateral part in the triangle C E B, the an le VC; 
middle part, and the angle CBE a disjunct part fb. 
C ; 2 3 and in th 
triangle AB E, the angle A is the middle part, and the 20. 
ABE the disjoint part : the co-fine of the angle C is fi a 
ſubtracting the fine of the angle A B E, from th in 
co- ſine of the angle A, and the fine of E BC. 
10. Given two angles A 43 20, and C 829 34 
with a fide B A 66 45', oppoſite to one of them: 
the other angle. 5 : 
From the ſought angle B, let fall a perpendicular BF. and 
in the right-angled triangle A E B, from the given angle h 
and hypothenuſe B A, find the angle A BE; S= n 
the perpendicular E B for a lateral part in the triangle EC 5 
the angle C is the middle part, and the angle CBE a disjun& 
part; and in the triangle A B E, the angle A is the middle 
part, and the angle A B E a disjunct part: the fine of the 
angle E B C is found by ſubtracting the co- ſine of A from the 
ſum of the co-ſine of C, and of the fine of A B E. If then 
AB E and E B C be added, or in caſe the perpendicular fal 
without the triangle, be ſubtracted from each other, the reſult 
will be angle required A B C. | 
11. Given the three ſides, to find an angle oppoſite to one of 
them.—I. If one fide A C, (fig. 16.) be a quadrant, and the 
leg A B leſs than a quadrant, find the angle A. Continue 
AB to F, till A F become equal to a quadrant ; and from 
the pole A draw the arch C P, to cut the arch BF at right 
angles in F. Since in the rectangled triangle C B F, we have 


angle 
nd by 
e ſum of the 


together 
to find 


ment A B to a quadrant ; we ſhall find the perpendicular CF, 
which being the meaſure of the angle CA B, that angle ig 
foupd of courſe. 
IT. If one fide A C be a quadrant, and the other A B greater 
than a quadrant, ſeek again the angle A: from A ſubtract 
the quadrant A D, and from the pole A deſcribe the arch CD, 
cutting the arch CD at right angles in D. Since in the red- 
angled triangle C D B, the hypothenuſe B C, and fide DB, 
or exceſs of the ſide A B beyond a quadrant, is given, the 
perpendicular C D will be found as before, which is the mezlure 
of the angle A required. 
III. If the triangle be iſoſceles, and AC = CF, and the an- 
le AC F be required; biſſect A F in D, and through D and 
G draw the arch DC. Since D C is perpendicular to AF, 
the angles A and F, and ACD and DCF are equal; from 
the hypothenuſe AC, and leg AD, given in the rectangled 
triangle AC D, we find the angle A CD; the double where- 
of is the angle required AC F: and from the ſame data may 
the angle A or F be found. ä 
IV. If the triangle be ſcalenous, and the angle A, (fg. 32.) 
be required; from C let fall the perpendicular CD, and ſeck 
the ſemi-difference of the ſegments A D and D B, by faying, 
as the tangent of half the baſe A B, is to the tangent ol haf 
the ſum of the legs AC and CB; ſo is the tangent of their 
ſemi-difference to the tangent of the ſeini-difference of the 
ſegments AD and DB: add then the ſemi-difference of the 
ſegments to the half baſe, to find the greater __ and 
ſubtract the ſame from the ſame for the leſs. Thus having 
in the rectangled triangle CA D, the hypothenuſe AC, and 
the ſide A D, the angle A is found thence. After the ſame. 
manner is B found in the other CD B, from CB and DB 
given. » f ch 
12. Given the three angles A, Band C, to find any of tts 
ſides. — Since in lieu of the given triangle, another ar 
aſſumed, whoſe ſides are equal to the given angles, and yo 
angles to the given ſides ; this problem is reſolved after tt 
ſame manner as the preceding one. 
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a name common 


to two conſtellations; the one in the northern 2 


in the ſouthern hemiſphere, called triangulum auſtral. 
CONSTELLATION, 
The 


1 


in the northern triangle in Ptolemy's catalogue are 4 


rs 
5 Tyches as many; in the Britannic 24: the longitudes, 


latitudes, magnitudes, c. whereof, are as follow : 


Names and Situation of the Longitude j Latitude. = 
Stars. = © 
55 0 ”" / 0 4 ” 0 
That preceding the vertex 8 o og 17 [17 39 08 | 6 
Vertex of the triangle 2 30 51 | 16 48 23 
That following the vertex 6 oo 25, | 19 28 oo p 
Firſt of three in the baſe 7 59 44 | 20 34 17 | 4 
| 7 18 45 | 17 06 18 | 7 
Firſt of 5 inform. under triangle 6 52 35 | 15 59 02 | 6 
Contig. to the laſt of the baſe 8 42 40 | 18 34 12 | 6 
Middle one of the baſe 9 09 43 | 19 21 32 | 5 
Laſt of the baſe 9 10 21 | 18 56 07 4 
S. of inform. under the triang. 7 36-31 1 19 $5 20 | 
10 
| ; 10 32 52 | 16 16 32 [7 
Laſt of theſe informes 9 59 15 | 14 13 08 | 6 
A ſmaller contiguous to it 10 12 15 | 14 24 24 | 7 
13 08 28 | 20 00 37 | 6 
13 15 1 | 18 26 18 | 7 
1 | | 
: 28th) — 10 14 15 8 49 48 7 
31ſt — 11 48 O | 10 51 52 [5 
Informes between | 33d — 12 35 47 | 11 17 13 | 4 
EE — 13 51 45 | 10 25 37 | 3 
the rams 16 4 48th of A-“ — 16 13 53 [8 51 55 | 7 
numbered among * ; 
the Stars of A- | goth — 16 22 25 | 8 59 42 | 7 
des. 51ſt — 16 39 24 | 7 29 04 | 6 
54th — 18 37 56 | 10 54 26 | 7 
55th. SS 184107 | 8 58 28 | 7 


TRIANGULAR Compaſſes, are ſuch as have three legs or feet, 
whereby to take off any triangle at once, much uſed in the 
conſtruction of maps, globes, &c, See COMPASSES. 
TRIANGULAR Numbers, are a kind of polygonal numbers ; 
being the ſums of arithmetical progreſſions, the difference of 
whoſe terms is 1. See PoLYGONAL Number. 
Thus Of arithmetical progreſs 1 2 3 4 5 6 
are formed triang, numb. 1 3 6 10 15 21. 
TRIANGULAR Quadrant, is a ſector furniſhed with a looſe 
piece, whereby to make it an equilateral triangle. See 
SECTOR. 5 | 
The calendar is graduated thergon, with the ſun's place, decli- 
nation, and other uſeful lines; and by the help of a ſtring 
and a plummet, and the diviſions graduated on the looſe piece, 
it may be made to ſerve for a quadrant, See QUADRANT. 
TRIANGULAR Winding Stairs, See STAIR, | 
TRIANGULARIS, in anatomy, a name given to two muſ- 
cles, in reſpect of their figure, See MusCLE. 
The triangularis pectoris, which has ſometimes the appearance 
of three or four diſtint muſcles, ariſes from the inſide of the 
ſternum, and is implanted into the cartilages which join the 
four loweſt true ribs to the ſternum, 
The action of this muſcle is very obſcure, ſince both the ori- 
gination and inſertion are at parts not moveable, but to- 
gether. — Dr. Drake conjectures it may conduce towards 
forming the neceſſary incurvation of the ſternum, and by its 
over-tenſion in children, while the cartilages are ſoft, may oc- 
caſion that morbid acumination of the ſternum ſeen in rickety 
children. —Others ſuppoſe it may contract the cavity of the 
thorax in expiration, _ HE 
TRIANGULARIS labii. See DEPRESSOR labii ſuperioris. 
TRIARII, in the Roman militia, a kind of infantry, armed 
with a pike, a ſhield, a helmet and a cuiraſs ; thus called, be- 
cauſe they made the third line of battle. 


The triarii were alſo called paſtſignani, becauſe ranged behind | 


the principes who bore the ſtandard in a legion. 

Polybius diſtinguiſhes four kinds of forces in the Roman army : 
the firſt, called pilati, or velites, were a raw ſoldiery, lightly 
armed, — The haſtati or ſpear-men were a degree older, and 
more experienced, The third, called principes, princes, were 
{till older, and better ſoldiers than the ſecond. —The fourth 
were the eldeſt, the moſt experienced, and the braveſt : theſe 
were always diſpoſed in the third line, as a corps de reſerve, 


to ſuſtain the other two, and to reſtore the battle, when the 


others were broken or defeated. 

Hence their name of triarii and hence the proverb ad triarios 
ventum eft, to ſhew that"one is at the laſt, and hardeſt ſtruggle. 
TRIAS Harmonica, or the Harmonical TRIAD, in muſic, a 
compound of three radical ſounds, heard all together ; two 
whereof are a fifth and a third above the other, which is the 

fundamental. See Cox coRp, c. 

The triad is properly a conſonance formed of a third and 
a fifth; which, with the baſs, or fundamental ſound, makes 
three different terms, whence the name trias.— That of har- 
monical is doubtleſs given it from that wonderful property of 
the fifth, which divides itſelf naturally into two thirds, both 
excellent, and perfectly harmonical ; fo that this one ſound 
diſpoſed between two others, makes two thirds at once, and 
of conſequence a double harmony, See Fir TH, 


6] 


TRI 


Hence it is, that in trio's, particularly, this concord is pre- 


ferred to that which divides the octave into a fifth and a fourth: 
in regard here, if there be a concord on one fide, there is a 
diſcord on the other; whereas in the former caſe the harmony 
is compleat on both fides, | 
Of the three ſounds which compoſe the harmonical triad, the 
graveſt is called the fundamental, or baſs; the acuteſt, i. e. that 
which makes the fitth, and which' terminates the concord up- 
wards, is called the excluded or highe/t ſound ; and that which 
divides the fifth ſo agreeably into two thirds, is called the har- 
monical mean. | | 

The diviſion of the fifth into. two thirds, may be performed 
two ways, viz. 1. Harmonically, when the greater third is 
loweſt, and the leſs above; in which caſe the triad is per- 
fect and natural. | 

2. Arithmetically, when the leſs third is loweſt, and the greater 
above; in which caſe the triad is imperfect and flat. Both are 


oor ; but the latter not to be often uſed. 
E & 


IBE, Tx1Bus, in antiquity, a certain quantity or number 
of perſons; when a diviſion is made of a city or people into 

uarters, or diſtricts, | 

he city of Athens was divided into ten tribes. — The Jewiſh 
nation into twelve zribes, the deſcendants of the twelve ſons 
of Jacob, wiz. the tribes of Judah, of Reuben, Gad, Aſher, 
Dan, Naphtali, Ephraim, Manaſſeh, Simeon, Levi, Iſſachar, 
Zebulun, and Benjamin. | 
Theſe, in effect, make thirteen tribes, from twelve patriarchs ; 
by reaſon the poſterity of Joſeph was divided into two tribes, 
that of Manaſſeh, and that of Ephraim. PATRIARCH, — 
There were ten of theſe tribes that revolted and followed Je- 
roboam, 
The Roman people was at firſt only divided into three tribes; 
and from this number three, tres, it was that the word tribe, 
tribus, took its riſe. — This diviſion was accommodated by 
Romulus, to the ſeveral nations he had united : the firſt con- 
ſiſted of the Albans, the ſecond of the Sabins, and the third 
of a mixture of fugitives, who came to ſeek an aſylum at 
Rome. 
Servius Tullus, fearing this partition might occaſion ſeditions, 
divided the inhabitants of Rome by cantons, not by nations, 
accordingly, he diftributed the city into four quarters, or tribes; 
and by reaſon a great number of citizens had retired into the 
country about, of thoſe he compoſed 26 other tribes; fo that 
from his time the Roman people conſiſted of 30 tribes. 
In after-times, the number of tribes was increaſed to 35 ; but 
they then ceaſed to be ranged: according to the quarters of the 
city. — The diſtribution depended on the cenſors, who formed 
their liſt at diſcretion, frequently confounding the country 
tribes with thoſe of the city. 
A man was never abſolutely a Roman citizen, unleſs he had the 
Jus tribus, i. e. till he were intitled to the honours of the magi- 
ſtrature, as alſo to a right of voting in aſſemblies of the peo- 
ple; and this was what they called jus quiritium.— Hence, the 
inhabitants of the municipal cities were only impericct citizens, 
as being of no tribe. See MUNICIPAL, and CITIZEN. 
The freed-men were obliged to purchaſe this right of tribe, 


which did not otherwiſe belong to them, though they were 


: 


citizens of Rome. See LiIBERTUs. 

The names of the 35 tribes were, 1: the Palatina ; 2. the Su- 
burana; 3. the Collina; 4. the Eſquilina; 5. the Romilia ; 
6. the Æmilia; F the Cruſtumina ; 8. the Cornelia; 9. the 
Fabia; 10. the Galeria; IT. the Lemonia ; 12. the Mentina, 
or Menenia; 13. the Ocriculana; 14. the Papiria; 15. the 
Pollia; 16. the Popilia; 17. the Pupinia; 18. the Sergia ; 
19. the Veientina; 20. che Voltinis 21. the Claudia; 22. the 
Stellatina; 23. the Tromentina; 24. the Arnenſis; 25. the 
Sabatina; 26. the Pomptina; 27. the Publilia; 28. the Mæ- 
cia; 29. the Scaptia; 30. the Oufentina; 31. the Falerina; 
32. the Anienſis; 33. the Terentina; 34. the Velina; 35. the 
Quirina. In ancient authors, and inſcriptions, we meet with 
the names of others, viz. Pinaria, Sappinia, Camilla, Ceſtia, 
Cluentia, &c. | 
RIBRACHYS,* in the ancient proſody, a foot of verſe, 


WAY 


conſiſting of three ſyllables, and thoſe all ſhort—as, Melius. 


*The word is formed from the Greek, Tr&5, three, and Us, 
ſhort. See Foor, Sc. rhe fax 


Some of the ancients call this foot frochæus. See TRO CHE. 


TRIBU CH, and TREBUCHET, a tumbrel, or cucking- ſtool, 


T 


T 


See CUCKING-Stodl, = 

RIBUNAL, Tudgment-ſcat, the ſeat of a judge. See JuDGE. 
The tribunal in a court of juſtice, is properly the ſeat or bench 
whereon the judge, and his aſſociates are placed, for the admi- 
niſtration of 2 See BENCH, JUSTICE, Cc. 

The word is Latin, and takes its origin from a ſeat raiſed ſrom 
the ground, wherein the tribune of the Roman people was 
placed to adminiſter juſtice, See TRIBUNE. 

RIBUNAL, among the ancients, was alſo a place from whence 
the people were harangued. | 

Among the Romans it was an emminence in a temple, or the 


forum, as that called pro reſtris, where the people were ha- 
rangued in tribes, 
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The French architects likewiſe uſe the word tribune for a gal- | 


lery or eminence in a church, or other place, wherein the 
muſic is placed for a ſymphony or concert. | 
TRIBUNE, Txarzunus plebis, in antiquity, a Roman ma- 
giſtrate, choſen out of the commons, to protect them againſt 


the oppreſſions of the great, and to defend the liberty of the 


people againſt the attempts of the ſenate, and conſuls, 


The tribunes of the people, were firſt eſtabliſhed in the year of 


Rome 259. The firſt deſign of the creation was to ſhelter the 
people from the cruelties of uſurers, and to engage them to quit 
the Aventine mount, whither they had retired in diſpleaſure. 
Their number, at firſt, was but two; but the next year, under 
the conſulate of A, Poſthumus Aruncius and Caſſius Viſcelli- 
nus, there were three more added ; and this number of five 
was afterwards increaſed by L. Trebonius to ten. 
The appellation tribune was given them, by reaſon they were 
at firſt choſen out of the tribunes of the army. See the article 
following. 
The tribunes were, as it were, the heads and guardians of the 
people. They called aſſemblies of the people when they plea- 
ſed ; and in thoſe aſſemblies frequently annulled the decrees of 
the ſenate. Nothing could be concluded without their con- 
ſent, which they expreſſed by ſubſcribing the letter T at the 
bottom of the decree. They had it in their power to prevent 
the execution of any decree, without giving any reaſon for it, 
and merely by ſubſcribing veto. — They ſometimes even called 


the conſuls and dictator to account for their conduct before 


the people, 
Auguſtus himſelf was tribune for 37 years; Tiberius aſſumed 


the ſame qualify; as likewiſe did his ſucceſſor, ſignifying the 


year of their tribunate on their medals and coins: but their de- 
ſign, herein, was only to poſſeſs themſelves of all the authori- 
ty, that there might be no body to oppoſe them, See TRI- 
BUNICIAN. 


TRIZUNE, TRIBUNUS militum, or militaris, an officer in the 


Roman army, who commanded in chief over a body of forces, 
particularly diviſion of a legion ; much the ſame with our co- 
lonel, or the French meſtre de camp. See LEGION. 
There is ſome diſtinction of the tribunes, into laticlauii and 
angufliclavii : thoſe born of noble families were allowed, after 
they were made tribunes of a legion, to take the latuſclavus. 
See LAruscLAvus.— The reſt were only to wear the an- 
guſtuſclavus ; whence Suetonius takes care to inform us, that 
his father was tribunus laticlavius of the 13th legion, 
Over theſe tribunes of legions and cohorts, there were other 
tribunes who commanded in the abſence of the conſuls, and 
who were inveſted with a conſular authority,—Budzus will 
have theſe to be much the ſame as the marſhals of France, 
or, at leaſt, lieutenants-general. 
Romulus likewiſe eſtabliſhed a tribune of the cavalry, tribunus 
equitum, who was the ſame with the magi/ter equitum under 
the dictators, the firſt officer after the kings. See MASTER. 
The tribunes of the ſoldiery were of an elder ſtanding than 
thoſe of the people; thoſe latter being elected out of the for- 
mer.—Varro will have it, they were called ?ribunes, becauſe, 
at firſt, they were only three in number in each legion, when 
the legion conſiſted of three thouſand men, taken out of the 
three tribes then on foot.— In proportion as the legion was 
- increaſed, the number of tribunes was likewiſe increaſed to 
the number of ſix. | 
At firſt, the nomination lay in' the general of the army ; but 
in the year of Rome 391, it was appointed, that the people 
ſhould nominate one part, and the general another : the latter 
were called Rufuli, from Rutilius Rufus, who paſſed the law. 
T hoſe choſe by the people in the comitia, were called comitia- 
tie they were indifferently either patricians or plebeians, and 
had the ſame marks of honour as the conſuls themſelves. — 
The tribune -4 the pretorian cohorts was the captain of the 
guards. See PRETORIAN, 

TRIBUNE was alſo an appellation given to various other offi- 
cers ; as the, tribuni ærarii, tribunes of the treaſury. — Tribune 
of the celeres, the officer who commanded them. —Tribunt fa- 
bricarum, thoſe who had the direction of the making of arms.— 
Tribuni marinornm, tribuni nolanorum, tribunt voluptatum, men- 
tioned in the Theodoſian Code, as intendants of the public 
ſnews and other diverſions. | 
The title of TRIBUNE, TRIBUNUS, was alſo given to the 
chief of each tribe. See TRIBE. | 

TRIBUNICIAN, Tx1sunicivs, a term among antiqua- 
ries and medalliſts, — The tribunician power was the dignity, 
office, or authority of a tribune of the people. See TRIBUNE. 
This power was aſſumed by the emperors, and makes one of 
the chief titles they bear on their medals : the quality was firſt 
introduced by Auguſtus, to keep the ſoveraign authority over 
the other magiſtrates, without either taking that of dictator or 
king. Indeed it was offered to Julius Cæſar, but he deſpiſed 
it. Auguſtus is the firſt who uſed it, and his ſucceſſors fol- 
lowed his example. — They reckon the years of their empire 
on their medals by thoſe of their tribunician power, 

This power. was ſometimes given them for a certain number 
of years, and ſometimes for ever. Sometimes the emperors 
would communicate the power to ſuch as they aſſociated, or 


1. In that it was peculiar to the patricians, and did not 


proconſular power, which was uſually annexed to jt 3. Th 
3. That 


TRIBUTA 
TRIBUTARY, TRriBuTARI1Us, one who pays tribute to 


TRIBUTE, Tx1BUuTUM, a tax, or impoſt, which one prince 


TxrIBUTE is ſometimes alſo uſed for a perſonal contribution, 


TRICENNAL. See the article TRENTAL. _ ; 
TRICEPS, in anatomy, a muſcle of the thigh, haying three 


TRICUSPIDES, in anatomy, an epithet given to thre 


as they intended to ſucceed them: and Tiher: 
years with Auguſtus, But this uh la it fitteen 
time of Valerian and Gallienus. After 4 Aned till the 
TR. P. II. in Claudius; T R. P. V. in Aurel...” * ly fng 
in Probus.— This, however, is to be underſtood and TR.p 
for in inſcriptions we find it after that time * Meals, 
Cardinal Noris and F. Pagi have 4 iſputed abo 
cian power, wherein it conſiſted, —The firſt 
it did not at all differ from that of the ord; 

which conſiſted in three things: 1. In a right of J. Uidunes, 
the acts and reſolutions of the other angie. OPpoling al 
it rendered their perſons ſacred and inviolable. - 
- — edicts and laws, : 

. Pagi aſſerts, that it made an addition 

tribunes ; that the privilege it conferred of N = of the 
more ample than that of the ordinary tribunes : Wa Was 
it carried with it a power of convening the ſenate e es, that 
M. Spanheim is of F. Pagi's opinion : he beliey PL, 


nh Dad e | 
tribunician power had much the advantage of the > oy the 
unate: 


reduce 
2. In 
ke the 


as the 


* 


ut this tribuy;. 


the perſon who held it to the degree of a plebeian, 
that it was not confined to the city of Rome alone | 
other, but extended throughout the empire, as well 


the dignity of the tribunes was inferior to that of the 
whereas the tribunician power of the Cæſars conferred ar, 
ing to Tacitus, a ſoveraign authority over all magie 
rendered ſuch as it was communicated to, equal to the e un 
rors, and even. their collegues in the empire : beſides the een ng 
of oppoſing the enterprizes of all the other magiſtrates, an 
that it rendered their perſons ſacred, and gave them * 
to aſſemble and diſmiſs the ſenate, which were privile 4 
tribunician power had in common with the tribunes. n 
F. Hardouin thinks we ſhould diſtinguiſh two tyibunit 
powers z the one civil, the other military; but the poof he 
brings thereof is very weak.—M. Spanheim ſays, his diftine. 
tion is only founded on vain conjectures, none of which de. 
ſerve notice, | 
The learned are greatly divided as to the month and day 
whereon the fribunician power commenced | Sigonius and Pe. 
tavius will have it begin on the 1ſt of January: others, a; 
Perizonius, on the 5th of the calends of July: M, Tan 
on the 4th of the ides of December : Onuphrius, carding 
Noris, F. Pagi, &c. on the day of the emperor's acceſſion to 
the empire; with this difference, that F. Pagi takes it to be 
on the 5th of the calends of the month wherein the emperor 
was proclaimed ; and that this day was, for this reaſon, held 
ſacred among the Romans, 
F. Hardouin thinks, that on medals the tribunician prover com- 
mences on the anniverſary of the building of Rome, viz, the 
I1th of the calends of May; excepting on the Greek medals 
where it begins in September, in regard this month, which 
began the Greek year, was near the time when the tribunican 
power was firſt conferred. | 
Of all theſe ſentiments the moſt probable is that of Onu- 
hrius, &c. ſetting aſide the reſtriction of F. Pagi. See M. 
33 Diſſert. 12. tom. 2. p. 429. 
omitia. See the article Co MIT IA. 


another, in order to live in peace with him, or ſhare in hö 

rotection. See TRIBUTE. 
The republic of * is tributary to the grand Turk; ſo b 
the cham of Little Tartary, c. 


or ſtate is obliged to pay to another, as a token of dependance; 
or in virtue of a treaty, and as a purchaſe of peace. 
The Romans made all the nations they ſubdued, pay them f- 
bute, — Mahomet laid it down as a fundamental of his lau, 
that all the world ſhould pay him tribute. . 

In the ſtates of the grand Signior, Chriſtian children are taken 
in way of tribute, to make agemoglans, janizaries, &c. 
JANIZARY, AGEMOGLAN, Cc. 


which princes levy on their ſubjects by way of capitation, or 
oll-money, See Tax. 15 
n this it differs from an impeſt, which is properly what is la 
on merchandiſes. See IMposT. | 


. ” . a .* . [ow 
originations, and as many inſertions ; and which may ther 


fore be conveniently divided into three muſcles, all N 
from the os pubis, and inſerted into the linea aſpera 0 f 
thigh-bone, whereof they poſſeſs the greateſt part.— See a | 
Anat. (Myol.) fig. 1. u. 53. fig. 2. u. 36. Fg. 6. u. 30. 00 
n. 26.— They alſo ſerve as adductores, and draw the this 


; ce 
ſituate at the entrance of the vena cava into the heart. 


VALVE. 

They open from without inwards, fo as to let the bleed " 
cava paſs into the heart, but prevent its reflux into tnt 
See HEART, Thy 
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They are thus called from their figure, which is triangular; for 
which reaſon they are alſo called by the Greeks TgryAuxuv4s- 
TRIDENT, TRIDEXs, an attribute of Neptune; being a 

kind of ſcepter which the painters and poets put in the hands 
of that god, in form of a ſpeareor fork with three teeth; 
whence the word. See ScEPT ER. 
The poets tell us, that Neptune makes the earth open, when- 
ever he ſtrikes it with his tr:dent. 
TRIDEN T, among mathematicians, is uſed for a kind of para- 
bola, by which Cartes conſtructed equations of fix dimenſions, 
See PARABOLA. 5 : 
TRIEMIMERIS, TPIHMIMEPHE, Semiternaria; a kind of 
cæſura in Latin verſe, wherein, after the firſt foot of the verſe, 
there remains an odd ſyllable, which helps to make up the 
next foot, —As in, Ille latus niveum molli fultus hyacintho, See 
CASURE. 
TRIENNIAL, an epithet applied chiefly to offices or em- 
ployments which laſt for three years. 
Thus we ſay, a triennial government; moſt regular monaſte- 
ries have triennial ſuperiors ; they elect new ones at the end 
of each three years. | 
In 1695, an act was made for triennial parliaments, i. e. for 
parliaments which ſhould be diſſolved, and the members be 
elected anew, every three years. Till that time, the king had 
It in his power to prorogue and continue his parliaments as 
long as he pleaſed, — This opened a door to corruption, which 
the triennial bill was intended to prevent, 
The triennial act has, from ſome other views, been ſince re- 
pealed : the great ſtruggles uſual at elections, the great ferment 
it uſually puts the nation into, the great expences upon that 
occaſion, with other conſiderations, determined the legiſlature, 
in 1717, to change triennial parliaments for ſeptennial ones, 
See PARLIAMENT. 
TRIENS, in antiquity, a copper-money, of the value of one 
third of an as, which on one ſide bore a Janus's head, and on 
the other a water-rat. See As. 
This was the piece of money uſed to be put in the mouths of 
the deceaſed, to pay Charon his fare for their paſſage into ano- 
ther life. Sea Money, and Coin. 
TRIENs, or TRIENTAL, was alſo uſed for a drinking cup; 
and that which was ordinarily uſed, —It contained four cyathi. 
See MEASURE, 
TRIERS. See the article TR1oUuRs, 
TRIFOLIUM, TREFOIL, denotes any three-leafed graſs. 
That moſt uſed in medicine is the trifolium paluſtre, or buck- 
bean, which is very detergent, and uſed with ſucceſs in ſcor- 
butic, rheumatic and ſcrophulous habits. | 
The ordinary way of uſing it is by making a pretty ſtrong in- 
fuſion of the dried herb, in form of tea. 
TRIGA, in antiquity, a kind of carr, or chariot, with three 
horſes. See CARR, c. 


The triga, in reality, was only drawn by two horſes ; fo that b 


it was properly a biga ; but it had, beſides, a third horſe tied 
to the others, like a led horſe, for change. See BIG a,—Statius 


calls the third horſe, equus funalis; Heſychius, Gapnop&+ 3 and | 


Dionyſius Halicarnaſſeus, owgarS-, 
We do not find the triga on any ancient monument; but it 
was a long time in uſe among the Romans, at their ludi cir- 
cenſes.— The Greeks, who firſt introduced it, ſoon aban- 
doned it. | 

TRIGAMY, a third marriage; or the ſtate of a perſon who 
has been married three times. See MARRIAGE. | 
In the ancient church, trigamy was only allowed to ſuch as had 
no children by their former marriages. 
Tf having children by one or both the former, they married 
again, after 40 years of age, they were excluded from com- 
munion for five years.—If they were only 40 years old, the 
penance was but four years. See BIG AMV. 

TRIGIN TAL. See the article TRENTAL, 

TRIGLY PHS,*# in architecture, a fort of ornaments repeated 
at equal intervals in the Doric freeze. See FREEZE, Ec. See 
alſo DITRIGLYPH, | 


*The word is formed from the Greek, 7p1yaug@-, q- d. three 

engravings, from yAauga, ſculps. | 
Each trighph conſiſts of two entire gutters, or channels, cut 
to a right-angle, called glyphes, and ſeparated by three inter- 
ſtices, called by Vitruvius femora, from each other, as well as 
from two other half channels which are at the ſides. —See Tab. 


Archit. . 28. lit. y. See alſo GLYPHE. 


he ordinary proportion of trighyphs, is to be a module broad, |. 


and one and a half high. — But this proportion, M. le Clerc 
obſerves, ſometimes occaſions ill-proportioned intercolumna- 
tions in portico's ; for which reaſon he chuſes to accommodate 
the proportion of his zrighphs to that of the intercolumns. See 
INTERCOLUMNATION, | | 3 

The intervals between the triglyphs are called metopes. See 
METoPE,—Under the channels, or glyphes, are placed guttæ, 
or drops. See Gur rx. 

The trighphs make the moſt diſtinguiſhing character of the 
Doric order. Some imagine them originally intended for the 
conveyance of the guttæ that are underneath dom others fancy 
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they dear ſome reſemblance to a lyre, and thence conecturd 

the ornament to have been originally invented for ſome temple 

ſacred to Apollo. See Doric. #1 

See the article CAPIT Al. 
IGON,* Txiconvs, in geometry, a triangle. See IRI“ 

ANGLE. % hy 
* The word is formed from the Greek, T&ryor©-, triangle. 


TRIGON, in aftronomy, denotes an aſpect of two planets, where- 


in they are 120 degrees diſtant from each other; called alſo 
trine, See T RINE. | 1 4B Th 
The trigons of Mars and Saturn are by aſtrologers held ma- 
lefic aſpects, See ASPECT, and T'RIPLICITY. _ 


TRricon, T'RrIGONON, was alſo a muſical inſtrument, uſed 


among the ancients. See Music, , _, | 
The trigon was a kind of triangular lyre, invented by Ibycus. . 
See LYRE. | | 


TRIGONOMETRY, the art of finding the dimenſions of 


the parts of a triangle unknown, from other parts known : 
or the art whereby, from any three parts of a triangle given, 
all the reſt are found. See I RIANGLE, - 

Thus, e. gr. from two ſides AB and A C and an angle B, 
we find by trigonometry, the two other angles A and C with 
the third ſide B C, Tab. Trigonometry, fig. 2. | : 
The word literally ſignifies the meaſuring of triangles; formed 
from the Greek, rey! &, triangle, and gov, meaſure—— 
Yet does not the art extend to the meaſuring of the area or ſur- 
face of triangles, which comes under geometry: trigonometry 


only conſiders the lines, and angles thereof. See TRIANGLE. 


Trigonemetry is of the utmoſt uſe in various mathematical arts : 
—it is by nieans hereof that moſt of the operations of geo- 
metry and aſtronomy are performed; without it the magni- 
tude of the earth and the ſtars, their diſtances, motions, eclipſes, 
Sc. would be utterly unknown. Trigonometry, therefore, muſt 
the moſt hidden things, and thoſe 
remoteſt from the knowledge of men, are brought to light. 
A perſon ignorant hereof can make no great progreſs in mixed 
mathematics; but will often be gravelled, even in natural phi- 
loſophy, particularly in accounting for the phenomena of the 
rainbow, and other meteors. | 
Trigonometry, or the ſolution of triangles, is founded on that 
mutual proportion which is between the fides and angles of a 


triangle; which proportion is known, by finding the propor- 


tion which the radius of a circle has to certain other lines, 
called chords, ſines, tangents, and ſecants. See RAD1Us,CHORD, 
SINE, TANGENT, and SEC ANT. | | 
This proportion of the fines and tangents to their radius, is 
ſometimes expreſſed in common or natural numbers, which 
conſtitute what we call the tables of natural ſines, tangents, &c. 
Sometimes it is expreſſed in logarithms, and in that caſe 
conſtitutes the tables of artificial fines, &c. See TABLE, &c. 
Laſtly, ſometimes the proportion is not expreſſed in numbers; 
but the ſeveral fines, tangents, &c. are actually laid down upon 
lines or ſcales ; whence the line of fines, tangents, &c. See 
LINE, and SCALE. | . 
Trigonometry is divided into plain and ſpherical : the firſt con- 
ſidering rectilinear triangles ; and the ſecond ſpherical ones,— 
The firſt is of obvious and continual uſe in navigation, mea- 
ſuring, ſurveying, and other operations of geometry. See 
MEASURING, SURVEYING, SAILING, c. | 

The ſecond is only learned, with a view to aſtronomy.-and its 
kindred arts, geography and dialling.—It is generally eſteemed 
exceedingly difficult, by reaſon of the vaſt number of caſes 
wherewith it is perplexed ; but the excellent Wolfius has re- 
moved moſt of the difficulties. That author has not only 
ſhewn how all the caſes of rectangled triangles may be ſolved 
the common way, by the rules of fines and tangents ; but has 
likewiſe laid down an univerſal rule, whereby all problems, 
both in plain and ſpherical rectangled triangles, are ſolved : and 
even obliquangular triangles he teaches to ſolve with equal 
eaſe, —His doctrine, ſee under the article TRIANGLE. 


Plain TRIGONOMETRY, is an art whereby, from three given 


parts of a plain triangle, we find the reſt. See PaR Tr. 
The great principle of plain trigonometry, is, that in every plain 
triangle, the fides are, as the fines of the oppoſite angles.— 
See this principle applied to the ſolution of the ſeveral caſes of 
plain triangles, under the article TRIANGLE, 


Spherical TRIGONOMETRY, is the art whereby, from three 


given parts of a ſpherical triangle, we find the reſt. E. pr. 
whereby from two ſides and one angle, we find the two other 
angles, and the third fide, See SPHERICs, and SPHERI- 
CAL. | 
The principles of ſpherical trigonometry, as reformed by Wol- 
fius, are as follow: 1. In every rectangled ſpherical trian- 
gle, ABC, rectangular at A, the whole line is to the fine of 
the hypothenuſe, EC (Tab. Trigonom. fig. 33.) as the ſine of 
either of the acute angles, C, is to the line of the leg, op- 
polite thereto A B; or, the fine of the angle B, to the fine 
of its oppoſite leg A C; whence we deduce, that the rectan- 
gle of the whole ſine into the ſine of one leg, is equal to the 


rectangle of the fine of the angle oppoſite thereto, into the ſine 
of the hypothenuſe. ; 


2, 


2. In A1 right · angled ſpherical triangle A B C, (fig. 31.) 
none of whoſe ſides is a quadrant? if the complements of the 
legs AB and AC to a quadrant, be conſidered as the legs 
ti.2niſelves ; the rectangle of the whole ſine into the co- ſine of 
the middle part, is equal to the rectangle of the fines of the 
disjunct parts, or extremes. | 
Hence, 1. If the fines be artificial, that is, the logarithms of 
the natural ones; the whole fine, with the e of the 
middle part, will be equal to the ſines of the disjunct parts.— 
2. Since, in the rectilinear triangle A B C (fig. 34.) the whole 
ſine is to the hypothenuſe B C, as the fine of the angle B or 
to the ſine of the oppoſite leg A C or A B: if, inſtead of the 
ſines of the ſides, we take the ſides themſelves; here, too, 
the whole ſine, with the co-ſine of the middle part A C or 
AB, will be equal to the ſine of the disjunct parts B or C 
and BC; i. e. to the fine of B or C, and B C itſelf. 
This, Wolfius calls regula ſinuum catholica, or the firſt part of 
the catholic rule of trigonometry ; by means whereof all the 
problems of either trigonometry are ſolved, when the thing is 
effected by fines alone. My lord Napier had the firſt thought 
of ſuch a rule; but he uſed the complements of the hypothe- 
nuſe BC (fg. 22.) and the angles B and C for the hypothe- 
nuſe, and angles themſelves: ſo that the tenor of his catholic 
rule of ſines is this: | | 
The whole fine, with the fine of the middle part, is equal to 
the co-ſines of the disjunct, or, as he calls them, oppoſite 
parts. — But, in this, that harmony between plain and ſpheri- 
cal trigonometry, viſible in Wolfius's rule, does not appear. 
3. In a rectangled ſpherical triangle A BC (fg. 31.) none of 
whoſe ſides is a quadrant ; as the whole fine is to the fine of 
the adjacent leg A C; ſo is the tangent of the adjacent angle C 
to the tangent of the leg A B. | 
W hence, 1. as the co-tangent of the angle, C, is to the whole 
| fine, as the whole ſine is to the tangent of the angle C, ſo is 
the fine of A C to the tangent of AB; therefore the co-tan- 
gent of the angle C, will be to the whole ſine, as the fine of 
the leg adjacent thereto, A C is to the tangent of the oppo- 
ſite one AB. 2. The rectangle, therefore, of the whole fine, 
into the ſine of one leg A C, is equal to the rectangle of the 
tangent of the other leg A B, into the co-tangent of the angle 
C, oppoſite to the ſame. And, in like manner, the rectan- 
gle of the whole line, into the ſine of the leg A B, is equal to 
the rectangle of the tangent of the leg A C into the co-tangent 
of the angle B. | 
4. In every right-angled ſpherical triangle, A B C, none 
of whoſe ſides is a quadrant; if the complements of the 
legs AB and A C to a quadrant, or their exceſſes beyond a 
quadrant, be conſidered as the legs themſelves ; the rectangle 
of the whole fine, into the co-ſine of the middle part, will be 
equal to the rectangle of the co-tangents, of the conjunct parts. 
Hence, 1. If the fines and tangents be artificial ; the whole 
_ fine, with the co-fine of the middle part, is equal to the co- 
tangents of the contiguous parts. 2. Since in a rectilinear, 
right- angled rings, we uſe the tangents, when from the 
legs AB and AC (fig. 34.) given, the angle C is to be 
found ; and in that caſe the whole ſine is to the co-tangent of 
C, i. e. to the tangent of B, a AB to AC; therefore, al- 
ſo, in a rectilinear triangle, if for the fines and tangents of 
the ſides be taken the fines themſelves ; the whole ſine, with 


the co- ſine of the middle part, i. e. with A C, is equal to 


the co-tangents of the conjunct parts, i. e. to the co-tangent 
of C, or tangent of B and the ſide A B. 


This, Wolfius calls regula tangentium catholica, and conſtitutes | 


the other part of the catholic rule of trigonometry; whereb 

all problems in each trigonometry, where tangents are e 

are ſolved. 

My lord Napier's rule to the like effect, is thus: — That the 

whole ſine, with the ſine of the middle part, is equal to the 

tangents of the contiguous parts. | 

»Tis, therefore, a catholic rule, which holds in all frigonome- 

try; that in a rectangled triangle (notatis notandis, i. e. the 

complements of the legs A B and A C, being conſidered as 

legs themſelves, and in rectilinear triangles, the ſides them- + 

-: being taken for the fines and tangents of the ſides.) The 

whole fine with the co- ſine of the mean or middle part is equal 

to the ſines of the disjunct or ſeparate parts, and the co-tan- 

ents of the conjunct or contiguous parts. 

For an illuſtration and application of this rule, in the ſolution 

of the various caſes of ſpherical triangles. See TRIANGLE. 
Characters in TRIGONOMETRY, See CHARACTER, 
TRIHING, on;TarIniNG,* from the Saxon, Dnihinge, an 
extent containing three, or four hundreds, or the third part of 

a ſhire, or province. See T1THING. 

Mr. Thoreſby thinks the word ought to be written Thrithing. 
See Thoresb. Ducatus Leodenſ. p. 85. 

The word is alſo uſed for a court held within that circuit, 
which was the ſame with what we now call a court-leet, which 

is above a court-baron, and inferior to the county-court, See 
_ Covurr, Leer, c. 
TRILLION, in arithmetic, the number of a billion of bil- 

lions. See NUMERATION, 

After billions, we reckon by ?r://ions, which makes a claſs of 


numeration, and is divided, like the other claſſes, into three 
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TRINGLE is more particularly uſed for a little member fxeq ex- 
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TARIANS, 


p 


of Portugal, 


places : thus we ſay, trillions ; t ons: 
lions, &. i „ 


RIM of a ſhip, is her beſt poſtur 
hanging of her maſts for fling N ballat, and 


Hence, to find the beſt way of ing a ſhin an g.. 
find her trim. e ſhip fail ſwiftly, is to 


to ſet the paſſenge | 
even on both ſides. Pallengers ſo as to keep the boa: 


RIMACRUS, or Tzimactx, in the ancj | 
foot in verſe, conſiſting of three long ſyllables, * Fe 
RIMILCHI, a name by which the Engliſh oh 
the month of May; becauſe they milked thei 
times a day in that month, 
RI apes RS, v4 architecture, pieces of tim 
right angles to the joints, againſt the w 
Ls Ke Hs on 
RINE dimenſion, or threefold dimenſion 
breadth and thickneſs. See DIMENSITON 
The trine dimenſion is peculiar to bodies or ſolids, 
SOLID, Cc. 
RINE in aſtrology, is the aſpect or ſituation of one ſta 
gard to another, when they are diſtant 120 degrees —as th 
arch A B (Tab. Aftronomy, fig. 3.) which is a third of a cir r : 
and its ſubtenſe A B, a fide of an equilateral triangle 4 Be 
inſcribed in the ſphere. See As PE Cr. aka 
It is alſo called 7rigon, and ſignified by the character 1 de 
TRIGON. | | EO 
RINGLE,* in architecture, a name common to ſeyera] li 
tle ſquare members, or ornaments ; as reglets, liſtels and = 
bands. See REGLET, LisTEL, &c, 1255 
* The word is French, where it ſignifies the ſame. 
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actly over every triglyph, under the plat- band of the archi. 
trave; from whence hang down the guttæ or pendant dro 
See TRIGLYPH, and Gurræ. - 
RINITARIANS, a term uſed very variouſly, and arbitra- 
rily—frequently it ſtands as a common name for all heretics 
who have ſentiments on the myſtery of the Trinity, different 
from thoſe of the catholic church. See Trinity, 
Sometimes it is more immediately reſtrained to ſome one or 
other particular claſs of heretics.— Thus frinitarians are fre- 
quently confounded with unitarians. See UNIT ARIANs, So- 
CINIANS, Oc. 
Sometimes it is even applied to the orthodox themſelves, in 
contradiſtinction to the antitrinitarians, who deny or impugn 
the doctrine of the Trinity.—Thus the Socinians and others 
uſed to call the Athanaſians, trinitarians. See ANTITRINI- 


RINITARIANS alſo denote an order of religious, inſtituted in 
honour of the Trinity, for the redeeming of Chriſtian captives 
from the infidels ; vulgarly called mathurins, and brothers of 
the redemption. | | 
They are cloathed in white, and bear on the ſtomach a croß, 
partly red and partly blue ; by which three colours, white, red 
and blue, is ſuppoſed to be repreſented, the myſtery of the 
Trinity. | | 

The trinitarians make it their buſineſs to go and ranſom Chri- 
ſtians held in ſlavery in the republics of Algiers, Tunis and 
Tripoly, and the ſtates of Morocco.—They have a rule pecu- 
liar to themſelves; though ſeveral hiſtorians rank them among 
the obſervers of the rule of St. Auguſtin. 

The order had its riſe in 1198, under the pontificate of Inno- 
cent III. The founders were John de Matha and Felix de 
Valois: the firſt of Faucon in Provence; the ſecond, not of the 
royal family of Valois, as ſome have imagined; but thus called, 
in all robability, as being a native of the country Valois. 
Gauthier of Chatillon was the firſt who gave them a place 
in his lands to build a convent ; which afterwards became 
the chief of the whole order: Honorius III. confirmed their 
rule. Urban IV. appointed the biſhop of Paris and others 
to reform them: they did it; and the reform was approved, 
in 1267, by Clement IV. : 3 
This order poſſeſſes about 250 convents, divided into thirteen 
provinces; whereof fix are in France, three in Spain, one it 
Italy, and one in Portugal, —Formerly, there was one in Eg 
land, another in Scotland, and a third in Ireland. 
In the general chapters held in 1573 and 1 576, a reform was 
ordered, and begun ſometime afterwards by Julian de pes. 
ville, and Claude Aleph, two hermits of St. Michael, but oo 
permitted by pope e to take the habit of the Ti 19 
upon which their hermitage was converted into à houle 
the order. n "+ 
In 1609, pope Paul allowed them to build new houſes, 2 VIN 
introduce the reform into the old ones. In 1635, Urban 55 
by a brief, appointed the cardinal de Rochetoucault ofe 
troduce the reform into all the houſes of the order; 3 
was done accordingly, by a ſentence containing 0 pon 
in eight articles; the principal whereof were, that ; Y 5 
obſerve the primitive rule approved of by Clement 1. mil, 
abſtain from fleſh, uſe woollen ſhirts, have mattins at ut 175 
Sc. In 1554, there was alſo a reform made among 
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The habit of the trinitarians is different in different countries; 

and that of the reformed different from the reſt. | 
Bare-footed TRINITARIANS, are a reform of this order, made 
in Spain in a general chapter, held in 1594, where it was re- 
ſolved, that each province ſhould eſtabliſh two or three houſes, 
where the primitive rule ſhould be obſerved, and where the 
religious ſhould live up to a greater auſterity, uſe coarſer 
cloaths, &c. and yet ſhould have the liberty of jreturning to 
their ancient convent when they thought fit, 
Dom. Alvares Bafan, intending to found a monaſtery at Val- 
depegnas, and defiring to have it occupied by bare-footed reli- 

ious, it was agreed to add nudity of feet to the reform, that 
the trinitarians might have the benefit of that eſtabliſhment, — 
The reform afterwards grew into three provinces, and was 


at length introduced into Poland and Ruſſia, and thence into 


Germany and Italy. N : 
Tits _ alſo bare-footed trinitarians in France, eſtabliſhed 


by F. Jerom Hallies, who being ſent to Rome to ſolicit the 
firſt reform mentioned above; not content therewith, car- 
ried it further, and obtained a permiſſion of pope Gregory, 
to add a coarſe habit, and nudity of feet thereto, He began 
with the convent of St. Dionyſius at Rome, and thoſe of Aix 
in Provence. 

In 1670 there were houſes enough of this reform to make a 
province, and accordingly they held their firſt general chapter 
the ſame year. 

There are alſo nuns of the TRINITARIAN order, eſtabliſhed in 
Spain by St. John de Matha himſelf, who built them a con- 
vent in 1201, —Thole who firſt took the habit were only ob- 
latæ, and made no vows; but in 1201 the monaſtery was fil- 
led with real religious, under the direCtion of the infanta Con- 
ſtantia, daughter of Peter II. king of Arragon, who was the 
firſt religious, and the firſt ſuperior of the order, 

There are alſo bare-footed nuns of this order, eſtabliſhed at 
Madrid about the year 1612, by Frances de Romero, daughter 
of Julian de Romero, lieutenant-general in the Spaniſh army. 
Her deſign being to found a monaſtery of bare-footed Au- 
guſtines, the aſſembled a number of maids for that end, lodging 
them, for the time, in a houſe belonging to the monaſtery of 
bare-footed trinitarians in the neighbourhood, 

Here, attending at the church of thoſe fathers, and being 
under the direction of F. John Baptiſt of the conception, their 
founder, the knowledge of that father, and the ſervices he did 
them, made them change their reſolution of becoming Au- 
guſtines, and demand of their director the habit of his order, 
which he gave them. | 

But the order oppoſing their deſign, and refuſing to take them 
under its juriſdiction, they addreſſed themſelves to the arch- 


biſhop of Toledo, who allowed them to live according to the 


rule of that order; ſo that they took the habit a-new in 1612, 
and began their noviciate. 5 | 
Laſtly, there is a third order of trinitarians, See THIRD Order. 

TRINITY, TRINITAS, TRIAS, TRIAD, in theology, the 
ineffable myſtery of three perſons in one God ; Father, Son, 
and Holy Spirit. See Gop, PERSON, &c. 
It is an article in the chriſtian faith, that there is one God, 
an unity in nature and eſſence, and a Trinity of Perſons.— 
The term trinity implies the unity of three, the unity of three 
divine perſons really different, and the identity of an indiviſi- 
ble nature: the trinity is a ternary of divine perſons of the 
ſame effence, nature, and ſubſtance, 8 
Theology teaches, that there is in God one eſſence, two pro- 
ceſſions, three perſons, four relations, five notions, and the 
circuminceflion, which the Greeks call perichoreſis. Of each 
whereof we ſhall enlarge a little. | 
There is, then, one ſingle eſſence, one divine nature, which 
is infinite, eternal, ſpiritual ; which ſees all things, which 
knows all things, which is every where, all-mighty, and which 
created all things of nothing. See Gop. 
In this God there are two proceſſions, or emanations, viz. 
that of the Son, and that of the Holy Spirit : the firſt is called 
generation, and the ſecond ſpiration, See GENERATION, &c. 
The Son proceeds from the Father by way of knowledge; 
for God in knowing himſelf eternally, neceſſarily, and in- 
hnitely, produces a term, an idea, notion or knowledge of 
himſelf, and all his adorable perfections, which is called his 
Ilord, his Son, who is equal to him in all things, eternal, 
infinite, and neceſſary as his Father,—The Father regards the 
Jon as his Word, and the Son has a regard to the Biker as 
his principle: and in thus reſpecting each other eternally, ne- 
ceſſarily, and infinitely, they love each other, and produce 
an act of their mutual love: the term of that love is the Holy 


Spirit, who proceeds from the Father and the Son by way 


of ſpiration, love, and impulſion ; who is alſo equal in every 
thing to the Father and the Son. See FATHER, Sox, and 
Spikir. 

Each divine proceſſion eſtabliſhes two relations: the one on 
the ſide of the principle, or that from whence ; and the other 
on that of the term, or that to which. — Hence, as there are 
two proceſſions in God, there muſt be four relations; the pa- 
ternity, the filiation, the active ſpiration, and the paſſive. 


1 lhe pry is a relation founded in what the ſchool divines | 
OL, II. 


| 


are five notions (underſtanding by notion the peculiar manner 


TRI 


call the notional underſtanding ; in which the Father ſtands 
related to the ſecond perſon, the Son.— The filiation is the 
relation wherein the ſecond perſon, viz. the Son, refers to the 
Father. See PATERNITY, Ec. ; 

The active ſpiration, is the relation founded in the notional 
act of the will, whereby the firſt and ſecond perſons regard or 
refer to the third: the paſſive ſpiration or proceſſion, taken in 
its ſtri& ſenſe, is the relation whereby the third perſon regards, 
and is referred to the firſt and ſecond. Hence it appears, that 
there are in God, four relations, as we have already ſaid, and 
five notions, as we ſhall ſhew hereafter. 

Perſon is defined an individual, reaſonable, or intellectual ſub- 
ſtance; or an intellectual and incommunicable ſubſtance, See 
PERSON. 5 

The hypoſtaſis, or ſubſtance, is what conſtitutes the perſon.— 
There are then in the holy trinity three perſons, Father, 
Son, and Holy Spirit, which have all things in common, ex- 
cept their relations; whence that axiom in theology comes to 
have place, in the divine perſons there is no diſtinction where 
there is no oppoſition of relation: and hence it follows, that 
if power be ſometimes attributed to the Father, wiſdom to 


the Son, and goodneſs to the Holy Spirit; or if fins of infir- 
mity or weakneſs be ſaid to be againſt the Father, fins of ig- 


norance againſt the Son, and fins of malice againſt the Holy 
Spirit, it is only ſpoke by way of appropriation, and not of 
propriety ; for all thoſe things are in common : whence that 
axiom, the works of the holy Trinity are common and un- 
divided, (7. e. they agree to all the divine perſons) but not 
their productions ad intra (as they are called) by reaſon they 
are relative, 

By appropriation we mean the giving of ſome common attri- 
bute to a certain divine perſon, on account of ſome ſuitable- 
neſs or agreement. Thus, in the ſcriptures, in the apoſtles, 
and the Nicene creed, omnipotence is attributed to the Father, 
becauſe he is the firſt principle, and a principle without origin, 
or higher principle. — Wiſdom is attributed to the Son, be- 
cauſe he is the term of the divine underſtanding, to which 
wiſdom belongs : goodneſs is attributed to the Holy Spirit, as 
being the term of the will, to which goodneſs belongs, 

Some divines give other reaſons of ſuch kinds of attributions 
and appropriations, viz. that it is to ſtave off thoſe imper- 
fections from the divine perſons which are found in the crea- 
tures : for created fathers are weak, drooping, and impotent; 
wherefore to ward off this imperfection from the third perſon, 
he is peculiarly ſaid to be almighty. 

Again, created ſons are generally imprudent ; wherefore, to 
remove this imperfection from the ſecond perſon, he is ſaid to 
be wiſe, or eternal wiſdom. | 

Laſtly, great minds or ſpirits, among created beings, are fre- 
quently wicked ; wherefore, to remove this imperfection from 
the third perſon, goodneſs is attributed to him. 

The Father is the firſt perſon in the holy trinity, by reaſon 
the Father alone produces the Word by the way of underſtand- 
ing: and with the Word produces the Holy Spirit, by way of 
will, 

Here is to be obſerved, that the Holy Spirit is not thus called 
from his ſpirituality, that being common and eſſential to all 
three Perſons, but from the paſſive ſpiration which is peculiar 
to him alone, 


Add, that when one perſon in the holy trinity is called fir/?, 


another ſecond, and another third, it muſt not be underſtood 
of a priority of time, or of nature, which would imply ſome 
dependance ; but of a priority of origin and emanation, which 
conſiſts in this, that one perſon produces the other in ſuch 
manner, as that the perſon which produces cannot be, or be 
conceived, without that produced. 

From theſe things it follows, that in the holy trinity there 


whereby one divine perſon is diſtinguiſhed from another,) The 
notions then whereby the Father is diſtinguiſhed from the Son 
and H oly Ghoſt, are innaſcibility, and paternity.—That where- 
by the Son is diſtinguiſhed from the two other divine perſons, 
is filiation. | | 
Active ſpiration diſtinguiſhes the Father and the Son from the 
Holy Spirit, and paſſive ſpiration is that whereby the Holy 
Spirit is diſtinguiſhed from the Father and Son. 


The circuminceſſion or perichoreſis, is the intimate in-exiſtence 


of the divine perſons, or their mutual in-dwelling in each 
other : for though they be really diſtin&, yet are they con- 
ſubſtantial ; whence it is that Jeſus Chriſt ſays in St. John, 
cap. xiv. Believe ye not that I am in the Father, and the Father 


in me? Identity of eſſence, which the Greeks call 6usnz, and 


conſubſtantiality, with a diſtinCtion of perſons, are neceſſary to 
this circuminceſſion. See CIRCUMINCESSION, 
Many of the heathens ſeem to have had a notion of a Vi- 
nity,—Steuch, Eugub. de Peren, Philsſ. lib. 1. cap. 3. obſerves, 
that there is nothing in all theology more deeply grounded, or 
more generally allowed by them, than the myſtery of the 
trinity, The Chaldeans, eee Phcenicians, Greeks, and 
Romans, both in their writings and their oracles, acknow- 
ledged that the ſupreme being had begot another being from 
all eternity, which they ſometimes called the Son of God, ſome- 
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times the Mord, ſorhetimes the Mind, and ſometimes the i 
dom of God, and aſſerted it to be the Creator of all things. 
Sce SON, 
Among the ſayings of the Magi, the deſcendants of Zoroaſter, 
this is one; . rm 62724408 mane ya va mage ans wr es : 
the Father finiſhed all things, and delivered them to the ſecond 
Mind.—' he Egyptians called their trinity, hemphta, and re- 
preſented it by a globe, a ſerpent, and a wing diſpoſed into 
one hieroglyphic ſymbol.— Kircher, Gale, &c, ſuppoſe the 
Egyptians learned their doctrine of the trinity from Joſeph, 
x." the Hebrews, 
The philoſophers, ſays St. Cyril, owned three hypoſtaſes or 
perſons; they have extended their divinity to three perſons, 
and even ſometimes uſed the term trias, trinity : they wanted 
nothing but to admit the conſubſtantiality of the three hy poſta- 
ſes, to ſignify the unity of the divine nature, in excluſion of all 
8 with regard to difference of nature; and not to hold 
it neceſſary to conceive any inferiority of hy poſtaſes. 
In effect, Plato, and ſome of his followers, ſpeak of a trinity 
in ſuch terms, that the primitive fathers have been accuſed of 
borrowing the very doctrine from the Platonic ſchool; but 
F. Mourgues, who has examined the point, aſſerts, that no- 
thing can be more ſtupid, than to ſuppoſe the Platonic trinity 
brought into the church; and to have recourſe to the Platoniſm 
of the fathers to diſcredit their authority with regard to this 
dogma. See PLATONISM, 
Friary or Fraternity of the Holy Trinity, is a ſociety inſtituted 
at Rome by St. Philip Neri in 1548, to take care of pilgrims 
coming from all parts of the world to that capital, to viſit the 
' tombs of St. Peter and St. Paul. See FRATERNITY, 
In order to this, they had a houſe wherein they entertained 
them for the ſpace of three days, and not only them, but poor 
people who were on the recovery, and who being turned too 
haſtily out of the hoſpitals, were expoſed to relapſes, 
It was firſt ſet on foot in the church of St. Saviour in Campo, 
and conſiſted only of fifteen poor perſons, who met in that 
church the firit Sunday of each month, to practiſe the exerciſes 
of piety preſcribed by the founder, and to hear the exhorta- 
tions he there gave, 
In 1558 pope Paul IV. gave the fraternity the church of 
St, Benedict, to which they gave the title of the Holy Trinity. 
Since that time, they have built cloſe by it a very ample 
hoſpital for pilgrims, and perſons on the recovery. 
The fraternity is now very conſiderable, and moſt of the 
nobleſſe of Rome, of either ſex, have done it the honour to 
be members of it. 

Congregation of the Holy TRINITY, is a congregation of twelve 

prieſts eſtabliſhed in the hoſpital of the fraternity Juſt men- 
tioned, to take care of pilgrims and others entertained therein. 
The frequent change of prieſts in the hoſpital occafioning a 
deal of diverſity in the ſpiritual conduct and inſtruction of the 
pilgrims, to render it more uniform, the guardians and admi- 
niitrators eſtabliſhed a congregation of twelve prieſts, who 
lodge in a quarter of the hoſpital, as in a monaſtery, and live 
there in community. 

Order of the He TRINITY, See TRINIT ARIAN, 

TRINITY Sunday, is the next Sunday after Whit-ſunday ; thus 
called, becauſe on that day was anciently held a feſtival (as it 
ſtill continues to be in the Romiſh church) in honour of the 
Holy Trinity.,—The obſervation of this feſtival was firſt en- 
joined by the council of Arles in 1260. 

TrixiTyY uſe, is a kind of college at Deptford, belonging to 
a corporation of ſea-faring perſons, who have power, by the 
king's charter, to take cognizance of ſuch as deſtroy ſea- 
marks, to correct the faults of ſailors, c. and to take care of 
ſeveral other things belonging to navigation and the ſeas, the 
examination of young officers, &c. anno 8 Eliz. 

TriNITY Term. See the article TER. 

TRINIUMGELD, or THrrIiniuMGILD, a compenſation 
uſed among our Saxon anceſtors for great crimes, which were 
not abſolved but by paying a fine thrice nine times. Sce 
Ge1.D. | 

TRINODA vmeceſfitas, in our ancient cuſtoms, a three-fold 
neceffary tax, to which all lands were liable, viz. expeditto, | 
& reparatio pontis, & arcis; going to the wars, repairing of 
bridges, and of caſtles, 

Theſe were the three exceptions anciently inſerted in the 
king's grants of lands to the church, after the words that freed 
tkem from all ſecular ſervice. See PoONTAGE. 

TRINODA, or TRINODIA terre, in ſome ancient writers, | 
denotes à quantity of land containing three perches. See 
PERCH. 

TRINOMIAL, or TrxixoMINAL Not, in mathematics, is 


_ ail 


a root conſiſting of three parts, or monomes, connected toge- | TRIPLE grartan fever. See the article FEVER. 
TRIPLE Inciſion. See the article ENGRAFTING. 


TRIPLICAT E Ratio, is the ratio which cubes bea 


ther by the ſigns , or — See RooT, and SQUARE, 
Such is x yz, or a + b—c, See BINOMIAL. 

TRIO, in muſic; a part of a concert wherein three perſons 
ſing; or more properly a muſical compoſition conſiſting of 
three parts. See COMPOSITION. 

Tris's are the fineſt kind of compoſition, and theſe recitativo's 
are what pleaſe moſt in concerts. See CoxcERT, HAR- 
noNY, Tc. 


TRIOCTILE, in aſtrology, an aſpect or ſituatiot 
2 ein * to = earth, when they are ths 3 two 
or eighth parts ol a circle, x, e. : 
* : e. 135 degrees diſtant from — 
This aſpect, which ſome call the Seſquiquadrans, is one f 
aſpects ſuper- added to the old ones by Kepler. See I 

TRIONES, in aſtronomy, a fort of conſtellaticr 
blage of ſeven ſtars, in urſa minor; popularl a or allem. 
Lane. See URSA Minor. | N Called Charles; 
From the ſeptem triones the north pole takes the denominati 
ſeptentrio. See Nor'Th, Por, Oe. z0mination 

TRIO URð, or IRIE RS, in law, ſuch as are choſen h 
court to examine whether a challenge made to the x 
jurors, or any of them, be juſt or no. Sce Jury l 

TRIP, a ſea term. A ſhip is ſaid to bear her topf 1 
when ſhe carries them hoiſted up to the highelt FR en ip, 

TRIPARTITE, TxriearTiTus, fomethins divided © 
three parts, or made by three parties; as, an A yr "a 
tite, Sc. See IN DENTURR. had rt 

6 if + ] PART I'TIO N, is a diviſion by three, or the taki 
third part of any number, or quantity, See B 
and DrvisIoNn, 

TRIPHTHONGUE, in grammar, an affembl:oe ot 
courſe of three vowels in the ſame ſyllable; as in 9, wa 
SYLLABLE, Fs 0 
Quintilian, 45. I. cap. 6, aſſerts, that there never wa; 
ſyllable of three vowels, but that one of them was al a 
turned into a conſonant : Scioppius aſſerts the contrary +. 
However this may be in the Latin and Greek, which \... 
the only Janguages Quintilian underſtood, it is certain on 

PF a a re 
are ſeveral languages in Europe, wherein triphthoneues are; 
uſe, See DIPHTHONG, WY OM 

TRIPLE, three-fold. See RAT 10, and Sur-Tripry, 

TRIPLE, in muſic, is one of the ſpecies of meaſure, or time 
See TIME, and ME ASURE. 8 

Triple time conſiſts of many different ſpecies, whereof there 
are in general four, each of which has its varietics,—The 
common name of 7rip/e is taken hence, that the whole or half 
meaſure is diviſible into three equal parts, and is beaten ac- 
_ cordingly. 
The Ford ſpecies is called the /imple triple, wherein the meaſure 
is equal to three ſemibreves, three minims, three crotchets, three 
quavers, or three ſemiquavers; which are marked thus, 3, or 
2. 1 $, 18 but the laſt is not much uſed, except in church 
muſic, | 
In all theſe, the meaſure is divided into three equal parts or 
times, called thence triple time, or the meaſure of three times, 
whereof two are beat down, and the third up. | 
The ſecond ſpecies is the mixt triple: its meaſure is equal 
to fix crotches, or fix quavers, or fix ſemiquavyers, and ac- 
cordingly marked $, or g, or ,; but the laſt is ſeldom uſe, 
The meaſure here is ufually divided into two equal parts or 
times, whereof one is beat down, and one up; but it mar 
alſo be divided into fix times, whereof the firit two are heat 
down, and the third up ; then the next two down, and the lait 
up, 1. e. each half of the meaſure is beat like the nde trie 
(on which account it may be called the compornd triple ;) and 
becauſe it may be thus divided either into two or fix times 
(i. e. two triples) it is called mixed, and by ſome the e 
of fix times. | : 
he third ſpecies is the compound triple, conſiſting of nine 
crotchets, or quavers, or ſemiquavers, marked 2, 2, +?, the 
firſt and laſt are little uſed ; ſome alſo add 2, 2, which are 

never uſed, | 5 

Some authors add other two, vis. ſix ſemibreves, and fix mi- 

nims, marked © or © ; but theſe are not in uſe, 

This meaſure is divided either into three equal parts or times, 

whefeof two are beat down, and one up; or each third part 

may be divided into three times, and beat like the {imple . 

8 ; on which account it is called the meaſure of nine times. 
he fourth ſpecies is a compound of the ſecond ſpecies, cc, 

taining twelve crotchets, or quavers, or ſemiquavers, mark 

22, , 42, to which ſome add t and 'z, which are never. 

uſed; nor are the firſt and third much uſed, eſpecially the latter. 

The meaſure here may be divided into two times, and beat one 

down, and one up; or each half may be divided, and beat as 

the ſecond ſpecies, either by two or three; in which caſe it 
will make in all twelve times, and hence is called be meaſure 
of twelve times. 

The French and Italian authors make a great many ont 

ſpecies and diviſions of triple time, unknown, or at _ w 

regarded by our Engliſh muſicians, and therefore not 10 n 

. = to be dwelt upon here. 
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other. See CUBE, ü 1 
This ratio is to be diſtinguiſhed from triple ratio, 2 7 
be thus conceived. In the geometrical proportionals 2 Bin 
16, 32; as the ratio of the firſt term (2) is to ve . 
(8) duplicate of that of the firſt to the ſecond, ot 0 * cad 
cond to the third: ſo the ratio of the firſt to the (ur Bo 
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to be triplicate of the ratio of the firſt to the ſecond, or of | 


that of the ſecond to the third, or that of the third to the 
fourth, as boun compounded of three equal ratio's. See RATIO. 

TRIPLICAT IO, Txr1PLICATION, in civil lav, is the ſame 
with ſur-rejoinder in common law. See SuR-REIJOINV DER. 

TRIPLICITY, or Trx160N, among aſtrologers, is a divi- 
fion of the ſigns, according to the number of the elements, 
each diviſion conſiſting of three * See SIGN, 
Triplictty is frequently confounded with trine aſpect 3 though, 
ſtrictly ſpeaking, the two are very different things: as tripir- 
city is only uſed with regard to the ſigns; and trine, on the 
contrary, WI 8a 
The ſigns of triplicity are thoſe which are of the ſame nature, 
and not thoſe which are in trine- apect.— Thus Leo, Sagittary, 
and Aries are ſigns of triplicity, becauſe thoſe ſigns are all ſup- 
poſed fiery. _ | 

TRIPLOIDES, a ſurgeon's inftrument, with a three-fold ba- 
ſis, uſed in the reſtoring great depreſſions of the ſcull. Blanc. 
See TREPANUM, and I REPANNING. 

TRIPOD, Tx1eos, in antiquity, a famed ſacred ſeat or ſtool, | 
ſupported by three feet, whereon the prieſts and ſibyls were 
placed to render oracles, See ORACLE, ü 
It was on the tripos that the gods inſpired the Pythians with 
that divine fury and enthuſiaſm, wherewith they were ſeiſed 
at the delivering their predictions. See ENTHUSIASM, Py- 
THIAN, c. 

M. Spanheim obſerves, that on Roman medals, the tripod ex- 

preſſes ſome prieſthood, or ſacerdotal dignity.,—A tripod, with 

a raven and a dolphin, is the ſymbol of the duumviri, deputed 
for keeping of the ſibyllin oracles, and for conſulting them 

on occaſion. | 

TRIPODIUM. In the laws of Hen. I. occurs this paſſage— 
In quibus vero cauſis triplicem ladam haberet, ferat judicium tri- 
podii, i. e. 60 ſolid. The meaning whereof, according to 
ſome, is, that as for a ſmall offence, the compoſition was 
twenty ſhillings ; ſo for a great offence, which was to be 
purged triplici lada, the compoſition was three times twenty 
ſhillings, called Fyipodium. 

TRIPOLI, or TriepoLy, terra TRIPOLITANA, a kind of 
dry, ſoft ſtone, or chalk, of a citron colour, uſed in poliſhing 
the lapidaries, goldſmiths, copper-ſmiths, and glaſs-grinders 

works. See GLass, GRIN DINO, PoLISHING, &c, 

Some imagine tyipoli to be a common ſtone, burnt and calcined 
by the ſulphurous exhalations which happen to be under the 
mines where it is found: of theſe mines there are a number in 
divers parts of Europe, particularly in Italy, where the ?ripol: 
is very good, —Others, with more probability, take it for a 
native earth, See EARTH, 

TRIPPING, in heraldry, denotes the quick motion of all 
ſorts of deer, and ſome other creatures repreſented with one 
foot up, as it were on a trot, See COUNTER-TRIPPING. 
In ſpeaking of lions, they ſay paſſant, inſtead of tripping. See 
PASSANT. | 

\DPRIPTHONGUE. See the article TRIPHTHONGUE, 

TRIPTOTES,* in grammar, deſective nouns, which have only 
three caſes : ſuch is fors, 1 forte; or dica, dicam, dicas. 

I] he word is compounded of c, three, and cg, caſe. 

TRIRE ME, or TRIREMIS, in antiquity, a galley with three 
ranks of oars on a fide. See GALLEY. 

TRISACRAMEN TARIANS,or Triss ACRAMENTARIANS, 
an appellation given to a ſe& in religion, who admit of three 
ſacraments, and no more, See SACRAMENT. | 
There have been ſeveral triſacramentarians among the prote- 
ſtants, who allowed of baptiſm, the euchariſt, and abſolution, 
for ſacraments.— The Engliſh are often miſrepreſented by fo- 
reigners as triſacramentarians, from an opinion that they allow 
ordination a ſacrament. See ORDINATION, ' 

TRISAGION, * or TrisaAGcrium, in church-hiſtory, 
a hymn wherein the word holy is repeated three times. See 
Hymn. 

*The word is Greek, Tp/gayzor, compounded of get, three, 

and &, ſanctus, holy. 

The proper triſagion is thoſe words holy, By, holy, Lord God of 
ſabaoth, which we read in Iſaiah vi. 3. and in the Apocalypſe. 
From theſe words the church formed another triſagion, which 
is rehearſed in Latin and Greek, in the reſpective churches, 
to this effect: Holy God, holy mighty, holy immortal] have 
mercy Ko us, | Re : 
Petrus Fullenſis to this triſagion added, 5 exvps bete Jr iuec, Thou 
who Taj? crucified for us, - have mercy, Sc. thus attributing 
the paſſion not to the ſon alone, but to all the three perſons of 
the trinity, and pronouncing anathema to all ſuch as would 
not ſay the ſame. See THEOPASCHITE and PAT RIPASSAN. 
The uſe of the ſecond triſagion (excluſive of the addition of 
Fullenſis) began in the church of Conſtantinople, from whence 
it paſſed into the other churches of the eaſt, and afterwards 
into thoſe of the weſt. ——Damaſcenus, Codin, Balſamon, and 
others, ſay it was in the time of the patriarch Proclus that it 
Was firſt introduced, and on the following occaſion : there be- 
ing a violent earthquake in the 35th year of the younger Theo- 
doſius, the patriarch made a grand proceſſion, wherein, for ſe- 
veral hours together, was ſung the Kyrie eleiſon, Lord _ 
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mercy upon us. While this was in hand, a child was taken 
up into the air, where, it ſeems, he heard the angels linging 
the triſagion juſt mentioned. He returned ſoon after, an 
told what he had heard : upon which they began to ſing that 
hymn, and the more willingly too, as they attributed the trou- 
bles they were then under, to the blaſphemies which the he- 
retics of Conſtantinople uttered againſt the Son. Aſclepiades; 
Cedrenus, pope Felix, Nicephorus, &c. relate the ſame ſtory. 
Petrus Fullenſis, patriarch of Antioch, and a zealous partiſaii 
of Neſtorius, endeavoured to corrupt the _—_ by the addi- 


tion above-mentioned, who ſuffered for us ; 


thiopic, and Mozarabic offices. | 
TRISECTION; or Txr1ssteT10n, the dividing a thing 
into three. See DivisION, SECTION, Cc. 


The term is chiefly uſed in geometry, for the diviſion of an 


angle into three equal parts. See ANGLE. | 

The triſeclion of an angle geometrically, is one of thoſe great 
problems, whoſe ſolution has been ſo much ſought by mathe- 
maticians for theſe two thouſand years; being, in this reſpect, 
on a footing with the quadrature of the circle, and the dupli- 
cature of the cube angle. See PROBLEM. 
Several late authors have wrote of the triſection of the angle, 


and pretend to have found out the demonſtration thereof; 


but they have all committed paralogiſms. See ANGLE. 

TRISMEGIST Us, * an epithet or ſurname given to one of 
the two Hermes's, or Mercuries, kings of Thebes, in Egypt, 
who was cotemporary with Moſes. See HERMES. 

*The word is formed from Jets, thrice, and wiyie Ct; greateſt. 
Mercury, or Hermes Triſinegiſtus, is the latter of the two 
Hermes's : the former having reigned about the time of the de- 
luge.— They are both of them repreſented as authors of many 
arts and inſtitutions of the Egyptians, See HERMETIC. 

TRISMOS, TPiEMOE, or TPIFMOE, a convulſion of the 
muſcles of the temples, cauſing the teeth to gnaſh. See Cox- 
VULSION, &c, | 

TRISOLYMPIONICA, * TPpi&0AYMNIONIKHE, among 


the ancients, a perſon who had thrice bore away the prize at 


the olympic games. See OLYMPIC. 
The word is compoſed of 765165 tres, three; Oxupma, Olympic 
games; and un, victory. 
The triſohmpionicæ, or triſolympionics, had great privileges and 
honours allowed them. Statues were erected to them, of the 
kind called iconicæ, which were modelled to the ſize and form 
of their perſons, See STATUE, | | 
They were exempted from all taxes and incumbrances, and 
could never be marked with irifamy. 
TRISPAST,* TRIS ASTON, in mechanics, a machine with 
three pullies; or an aſſemblage of three pullies, for raiſing 
great weights, See PULLY. 
* Ts word is compounded of TS, three, and graw, traho, I 
raw. : 
The triſpaſton is a ſpecies of polyſpaſton. See Pol vs P ASTON. 
TRISSACRAMENTARIANS. See the article TRISA“ 


„ | 
| ECTION i CC TRISECTICN. 
TRISSECTING Compaſſes, $5 the articles $ Connie! 


TRISTRA,* TRrusTRa, or TRIsTA, in our old law-books, 
an immunity, whereby a man is excuſed from attending on 
the lord of a foreſt, when he is diſpoſed to chaſe within the 
foreſt ; ſo that he cannot be compelled to hold a dog, follow 
the chace, nor ſtand at a place appointed, which otherwiſe he 
might be, under pain of amercement. Manw. P. I. p. 86. 

* Sint guieti, Sc. de Chevagio, Hondepenny, Buckflol, & Triſtis, 
& de omnibus miſericordiis, &c.— Privileg. de Semplingham. 

TRISYLLABLE, or TRISSYILABLE, in grammar, a word 
conſiſting but of three ſyllables. See WorD, and SYLLABLE. 

TRITE, Tera, in muſic, the third muſical chord, in the 
ſyſtem of the ancients. See CHorD. | 
There are three ſtrings under this denomination in the ancient 
diagramma; viz. trite hyberboleon, trite diazeugmenon, and trite 
ſynemmenon, See DIAGRAM. 


TRITHEITSM, the opinion of the tritheiſis; or the hereſy of 


believing three Gods, See Gop, and TRINIT x. 
Tritheiſm conſiſts in admitting not only of three perſons in the 
Godhead ; but of three ſubſtances, three eſſences or hypoſtaſes, 
and three Gods. See PERSON, HYPOSTASIS, &c. 
Several people, out of fear of giving into zritheiſm, have be- 
come ſabellians; and ſeveral others, to avoid ſabellianiſm, 
have commenced tritheiſts; ſo delicate and ſubtile is the me- 
dium. See SABELLIAN, | 
In the famous controverſy between Dr. South and Dr. Sher- 
lock, the firſt is judged to have run into ſabellianiſm, by a too 
rigorous aſſerting the unity of a Godhead ; and the latter into 
tritheiſm, by a too abſolute maintaining the trinity. 
John the grammarian, ſurnamed Philoponus, lover of labour, 
is held the author of the ſect of the tritheiſis, under the em- 
peror Phocas; at leaſt it appears, he was a zealous advocate 
thereof. —Leontius and Georgius Piſides wrote againſt him. 
TRITON, in poetry, a ſea-demi-god, held by the ancients to 
be an officer or trumpeter of Neptune, attending on him, and 
carrying his orders and commands from ſea to ſea. See Gop. 


The 
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ith regard to the planets. See TRINE. ſubſiſts in its primitive purity, both in the Latin, Greek, E- 
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The poets and painters repreſent him as half man, half fiſh, 

terminating in a dolphin's tail, and bearing in one hand a ſea- 
ſhell, which ſerved as a trumpet. 
Some of the ancients make him the ſon of Neptune, and the 
nymph Salacia ; Heſiod, of Neptune and Amphitrite ; Neu- 
menius in his book de piſcationibus, makes him the ſon of 
Oceanus and Tethys ; and Lycophron, the ſon of Nereus. 

But though Heſiod, and the mythologiſts, only ſpeak of one 
triton, the poets have imagined ſeveral ; giving ſome of them 
for trumpeters to all the ſea-gods, particularly to Neptune and 
Venus: accordingly they were frequently introduced on the 

ancient theaters, and in the naumachia, l 
In effect, the tritons not only officiated as trumpeters in Nep- 
tune's retinue ; but were alſo ſuppoſed to draw his chariot, 2. e. 
the ſea-ſhell wherein he rode over the waters : as we find in 
Virgil, Aneid X. 209. Ovid, Metam. I. 333. and on a medal 
of Claudius. | 

The fable of the fritons, no doubt, took its riſe from ſea or 
mer-men ; for that there are ſuch things as ſea-men, would 
ſcem a thing ſcarce to be doubted, after what we have faid 

under the article MER-M AID. 

The poets ordinarily attribute to triton the office of calming 
the waves, and of making tempeſts ceaſe, —Thus in the Iſt of 
the metamorphoſes we read, that Neptune deſiring to recall the 
waters of the deluge, commanded Triton to ſound his trumpet, 
at the noiſe whereof the waters all retired, 

TRITONE, TxirTono, in muſic, a falſe concord, conſiſt- 
ing of three tones, or a greater third, and a greater tone. Sce 
THIRD, and CONCORD. 

Its ratio, or proportion in numbers, is, of 45 to 32. In di- 
viding the octave, we find, on one fide, the falſe fifth, and | 
the tritone on the other. See OCTAVE. 

The tritone is a kind of redundant fourth, conſiſting of three 
tones, whence its name; or, more properly, of two tones, 
with a greater ſemitone, and a leſſer, as of ut to fa, ſharp : 


of fa to ſi, flat, &c.—But it is not, as many imagine, a greater | 


fourth; for the fourth is a perfect interval, which does not 
admit of any majority or minority: nor muſt the fritone be 
confounded with the falſe fifth; for the tritone only compre- 
hends four degrees, viz. ut, re, mi, fa, ſharp; whereas the falſe 
fifth comprehends five, viz. fa, ſharp, ſel, la, ſi, ut: beſides, 
that among the fix ſemitones, which compoſe the ?r:tone chro- 
matically, there are three greater and three lefſer ; whereas 
among the ſix ſemitones, which compoſe the falſe fifth, there 
are only two leſſer, and four greater, See FOURTH, FIFTH, &c. 
 TRITURATION,* TRITURA, or TRriTvus, in pharmacy, 
grinding; the act of reducing a ſolid body into a ſubtile pow- 
der, called alſo levigation, pulveriſation, &c, See POWDER, 
GRINDING, LEVIGATION, c. 
* The word is formed from the Latin, triturare, to thraſo ; of 
tero, I wear, rub, grind. | 
The trituraticn of woods, barks, minerals, and other hard and 
dry bodies, is performed in metalline mortars. 
The ſame term is alſo applied to the comminuting, bruiſing, 
and dividing of humid matters into little parts The trituration 
of moiſt bodies is performed in marble, or ſton: mortars, with 
peſtles of wood, glaſs, ivory, &c. 
Trituration, Boerhaave obſerves, has a wonderful force to diſ- 
ſolve ſome bodies, and will render them as fluid, as if they 
were fuſed by the fire — Thus if you grind the powder of 
myrrh, and falt of tartar together, they will diſſolve each 
other. By rubbing new and bright filings of iron in a mor- 
tar, with double their weight of clean ſulphur, the iron will 
be diſtolved, ſo as-by diluting it with water to afford the vi- 
triolum martis. See IRoN, and VITRIOL. | 
Gold long ground in a mortar, with ſalt of tartar, will yield 
a kind of tincture; and rubbed with mercury, in a mortar of 
glaſs, it entirely diſſolves into a purple liquor, and becomes a 
moſt powerful medicine. 
Dr. Langelotte has wrote a curious treatiſe of the great effects 
of trituration in chymiſtry ; and deſcribes a peculiar way he 
employed to grind gold, whereby he could render it as fluid as 
the fire does, and make an aurum potabile, by the bare mo- 
tion of a mill, See GoLD, and AURUM. | 
That author, in the Philoſophical Tranſactions, mentions his 
way of grinding gold, and deſcribes two engines, or philoſo- 
phica! mills for the purpoſe, with one of which, in the ſpace 
of fourteen natural days, he reduced a leaf of gold to a duſky 
powder, and putting it into a ſhallow retort placed in a ſand- 
heat, he thence obtained, by gradually increaſing the fire, and 
giving a ſtrong one at laſt, a few very red drops, which, di- 
geſted per ſe, or with tartarized ſpirit of wine, afforded a pure 
and genuine aurum potabile. : | 
The ſucceſs of this operation, the doctor attributes, in a great 
meaſure, to the ſalt of the air, which, in grinding, plentifully 
mixes and unites itſelf with the gold. | 
TRITURATION is alſo uſed in medicine, for the action of the 
ſtomach, on the food, whereby it is fitted for nutriment. See 
STOMACH, Ec. 
Some phyiicians maintain that digeſtion is performed by tritu- 
ration, and not by fermentation ; or that all the ſtomach does, 
is to grind and comminute the food into ſmaller parts to fit 
it for nutrition, without any other alteration therein,—See 


liquidity, not being ſubject to be broken, went to the lun 


TRIUMPH, Txrrumenvs, a ceremony, or ſolemnity, prac 
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the articl NT 
77 2 3 e is laid con at 

his ſyſtem was much talked of ſo a 
tenanced by Dr. Pitcairn, and _— 7 2 being coun- 
declined.— b he doctrine of trituration is not new 7 E . 
maintained it in all its latitude many ages ago; raſiſtratuz 
mo ave only revived it. n 

t was firſt broached in the time of Hi . 

time when anatomy was but little 1 Un S, ing 
that rendered it current.—An opinion was enterta; 3 i 
phyſicians of thoſe times, that the ſtomach was on! by ſome 
ceptacle of the ſolid or dry foods; that thoſe 3 Aug 
ving been diluted, and broke in the mouth, were ac alter ha. 
more perfectly in the ſtomach, and by this means = ole 
converted into a chyle: but that the drink, by 3 "fron 

Its 


and not the ſtomach, where, by reaſon of i 0 
would rather have prejudiced the digeſtion ng por 1 
Hippocrates, we read, in the fourth book of diſeaſes 1 
up ſtrenuouſly againſt an opinion ſo viſibly contrary to ood 
and experience ; and he informs us, that if he gave 2 
this trouble, it was becauſe the error had already got ber 
number of partizans.--It could not ſtand long againſt "Ip . 6 
of Hippocrates; and its defeat was followed by the = "4 
of the ſyſtem of trituration, which had its foundation the OS 
But Eraſiſtratus retrieved it again; and the doctrine he 
ving been ſupported for ſome time, fell anew into "obliv; 0 
whence ſome late authors have in vain endeavoured Ag pals 
cover it. | | a 


tiſed among the ancient Romans, to do honour to a yidori, 
eneral, by affording him a magnificent entry into their ci - 
he triumph was the moſt pompous ſpectacle known Ris 
the ancients: authors uſually attribute its invention to Bacchus: 
and tells us, that he firſt triumphed upon the conqueſt of the In. 
dians; and yet this ceremony was only in uſe among the Ro. 
mans. | 
The triumph was of two kinds, the fer, and the greater, — 
The leſſer triumph was granted upon a victory over ſome un- 
equal or unworthy enemy; as over pyrates, ſlaves, &:,—. 
This _ called ovatio ; becauſe the only ſacrifices offered here- 
in were ſheep. See OvAT IO. 
The greater triumph, called alſo curulis, and ſimply, the fri- 
umph, was decreed by the ſenate to a general, upon the con- 
quering of a province, or gaining a ſignal battle, 
The order and œconomy of the triumph was thus,—The ge- 
neral having diſpatched couriers with tidings of his ſucceſs, the 
ſenate met in bellona's temple to read the letters :—this done, 
they ſent him the title imperator, with orders for him to re- 
turn, and to bring his victorious troops along with him, When 
he was arrived near the city, the general and principal officers 
took oath of the truth of the victory; and the day of triunjh 
was appointed, 1 
The day being arrived, the ſenate went to meet the conqueror 
without the gate called capena, or triumphalis, and marched in 
order before him to the capitol, —He was richly clad in a pur- 
ple robe embroidered with figures of gold, ſetting forth his 
glorious atchievements : his buſkins were beſet with pearl, and 
he wore a crown, which at firſt was only laurel, but atter- 
wards gold : one hand bore a laurel branch, and the other a 
truncheon. He was drawn in a car or chariot, adorned with 
ivory and plates of gold, drawn uſually by two white horks, 
though ſometimes by other animals ; as that of Pompey, when 
he triumphed over Africa, by elephants : that of Mark Anthony, 
by lions; that of Heliogabalus, by tygers; that of Aurelia 
by deer ; that of Nero, by hermaphrodite mares, oe. 
At his feet were his children, or, ſometimes, on the chariot 
horſes. It is added, that the public executioner was behind him, 
to remind him, from time to time, that theſe honours were 
tranſitory, and would not ſcreen him from the ſeverity of tis 
laws, if he ſhould ever be found delinquent. 
The cavalcade was led up by the muſicians, who had crows 
on their heads: after them came ſeveral chariots, wherein wete 
plans of the cities and countries ſubdued, done in reliero: 
they were followed by the ſpoils taken from the enemy) 6 5 
horſes, arms, gold, ſilver, machines, tents, &c. After tne 
came the kings, princes or generals ſubdued, loaden ws 
chains, and followed by mimicks and buffoons, who t 
over their misfortunes. —Next came the officers of the © 
quering troops, with crowns on their heads. : , 
Then appeared the triumphal chariot ; before which, L 0 
paſſed, they all along ftrewed flowers ; the muſic po * 
ere of the conqueror 3 _ loud cone af a 
people, crying, 9 triumpbe. CCLAMATION. 
The n ear 2 followed by the ſenate clad 1n _ 892 
and the ſenate by ſuch citizens as had been ſet at liber) 
I anſomed. ir officers and 
The proceſſion was cloſed by the prieſts, and their oe 
utenſils, with a white ox led along for the chief any Fw 
In this order they proceeded through the triumpha: 0 
the via ſacra to the capitol, where the victims were lin 
. and all 
In the mean time, all the temples were open ind comb: 
Were 


altars loaden with offerings and incenſe : games 


were celebrated in the public places, and rejoicings appeared 
here. Je 

It was horrible amidſt all this mirth, was, that the cap- 

tives, when arrived at the forum, were led back to priſon and 

ſtrang led; it being a point of religion with them, not to touch 

the aims till they had taken full revenge of their enemies.— 


The rites and ſacrifices over, the triumpher treated the people 
in the capitol, under the portico's, and ſometimes in Hercules's 
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MPHAL crown Or garland, See CRown,—lIt is ſaid to 
"obs been taken from Apollo crowning his head with a laurel 
after killing the Delphian ſerpent. 
Tzx1UMPHAL gown, toga triumphalis, See the article ToGa. 
TRIUMPHANT church, See the article CHURCH. 
TRIUMV IR, one of three perſons who govern abſolutely and 
with equal authority in a ſtate. N 
The word is little uſed but in the Roman hiſtory.—Cæſar, 
Craſſus and Pompey were the firſt triumvirs, i. e. the firſt who 
divided the government of the republic among them. See 
TRIUMVIRATE. = 3 
There were alſo other officers, called triumvirs, triumviri; 
as the triumviri capitales, created in the year of Rome 463, 
to take care of priſoners, and look to the execution of cri- 
inals. 
— monetales, who were magiſtrates created at the ſame 
time, to look to the coinage of the money ; whence that mark 
fill extant on many ancient coins, IIIVIRI.— Theſe officers 
were very conſiderable, and choſen out of the . on 
made part of the centumviri. The title they bear on meda 
is, INIVIR AAA FF. triumvir auro, argento, ære flando, fe- 
riendo, which ſignifies that they had the direction of the caſt- 
ing and ſtriking of gold, filver, and braſs. 
There were alſo — triumviri ædibus reficiendis, officers ap- 
inted to look to the reparation of temples :—triumviri co- 


Inis deducendis, for the conducting and ſettling of colonies ;— 


triumviri, for the raiſing of troops: nocturnal triumviri, to 
prevent or extinguiſh fires !—1riumviri, to review the forces, 
c. | 
In the Acilian family, we read of one M. Acilius ITIVIR 
VALETU. that is, triumvir of health, or a magiſtrate of 
health.—M. Spanheim takes him to have been a magiſtrate 
eſtabliſhed to perform facrifice to the gods of health, to dedi- 
_ cate their temples, &c. : | 
Onuphrius and Vaillant read ?riumvir valetudinis; Patin, tri- 
umvir valetudinarius; but M. Spanheim, with much more 
reaſon, reads triumvir valetudo; in like manner, as on a medal 
of the Aquilian family, we read ITIVIR VIRTUS, ſignify- 
ing, that one M. Aquilius had been made triumvir, to repair 
the temple of virtue, and Acilius that of health, 
TRIUMVIRATE, TriumviRaATvs, an abſolute govern- 
ment adminiſtered by three perſons, with equal authority. See 
TRIUMVIR. 
There were two famous triumvirates at Rome,—Pompey, 
Cæſar and Craſſus eſtabliſhed the firſt ; and Auguſtus, Mark 
Anthony, and Lepidus, the ſecond. | 
This latter triumvirate gave the laſt blow to the liberty of the 
republic. Auguſtus having vanquiſhed Lepidus and Anthony, 
the triumvirate ſunk into a monarchy, See Mo AR CR. 


TRIUNE, tres in uno, three in one; a term ſometimes applied | 


to God, to expreſs the unity of the God-head, in a trinity of 
perſons. See TRINITY. 5 

TROCHAIC, TRrocnarcvs, in the Latin poetry, a kind 
of verſe conſiſting of trochees ; or wherein that foot predomi- 
nates ; as the 1ambus does in the iambic. See Tamsic, and 
TROCHEE. | 
The 18th ode of the 2d book of Horace's odes, conſiſts of 
ſtrophes of two verſes, the firſt whereof is trochaic diameter 
catalectic; i. e. trochaic, compoſed of three trochees, and a 
ſyllable at the end: which ſome call the Euripedean trochaic. 

Non ebur neque Gureum—— | 
Largiora flagito. 

TROCHANTER, TPoOXANTHP, in anatomy, a name given 
to two apophyſes ſituate in the upper part of the thigh- bone. 
See APOPHYSIS., | 
The largeſt, which is above, is called the great trochanter; and 
(Ota) beneath, the 1% trochanter, ——See Tab. Anat. 

eol.) fig. 7. u. 23. 23. fig. 3. lit. t. and lit. u. fig. 7. u. 
See alſo ary Fr 151. g I 
The word literally ſignifies rotator, or roller; formed from the 
Greek, Tgxee, roto, I run, I turn round. That appellation 
was given them by reaſon they receive the tendons of moſt of 
the muſcles of the thigh, among which are the obturators, 
which move it round. See OBTURATOR. | 

TROCHE, Txochiscus, in pharmacy, a form of medicine, 
made to be held in the mouth to diſſolve gradually. 

The troche is properly a dry compoſition, the chief ingredients 
whereof, after having been brought into a very fine powder, 

Ae incorporated with ſome proper liquor, as diſtilled waters, 


1 vinegar, or mucilages; and reduced into a maſs, which 


þ 


| 


TRO 


is moulded into little cakes, or balls of any form, at pleaſure, 
and dried in the air, far from the fire. | 
There are troches of various kinds, and for various intentions ; 
as, purgative, alterative, aperitive, corroborative, &c. troches. 
Latin authors call them paſtilli, rotule, placentulæ, orbes, and 
orbiculi; and the Engliſh, frequently, lozenges. See LozENGE, 
F | 

The chief troches are thoſe of agaric, liquorice, nutmeg, am- 
ber, rhubarb, capers, myrrh, roſes, camphor, ſquillz, vipers, 
Sc. T hoſe of per pr are called troches of albandal, from 
the Arabs, who called coloquintida handal. | 


TROCHEE, Txochæus, in the Greek and Latin poetry, 


a kind of foot, conſiſting of two ſyllables, the firſt long, the 


latter ſhort :—ſuch are the words wade and muſa. See Foor. 
The trochee is the reverſe of the iambus, and has juſt a con- 
trary effect; the latter being light and ſprightly, and the for- 
mer weak and languid, as all thoſe meaſures are which move 
from a long to a ſhort ſyllable, See Iamsic. 8 
Some call No trochee, Ss, becauſe proper for ſongs and 
dances. Theſe give the denomination trochæus to the tubra- 
chys. Quint. I. 10. c. 4. 


TROCHILUS, in architecture, a hollow member, more uſu- 


ally called by modern architects, ſcotia ; and by our Engliſh 
workmen, caſement. — See Tab, Archit. fig. 4. See alſo the 
article SCOTIA. 


TROCHITZ, or TRocniTEs, in natural hiſtory, a kind 


of figured foſſil ſtones, reſembling plants; vulgarly called Sz. 
Cuttbert's beads, See Foss1L, and STONE, 
They are uſually of an opake, dark colour, break like flint, 
glo y and ſhining, and are eaſily diffolved in vinegar, — 

heir figure is generally cylindrical, ſometimes a little tapering, 
the circumference ſmooth, and both the flat ſides covered with 
fine radii drawn from a certain hole in the middle to the cir- 
cumference, See Tab. Natural Hiſtory, fig. 12. n. 1, 2, 3. 
Two or three or more of theſe trochitæ, joined together, con- 
ſtitute what the naturaliſts call an entrochos, | 
The trochitæ, or ſingle joints, are ſo ſet together, that the 
rays of one enter into furrows in the other, as in the ſutures 
of the ſcull.— They are found in great plenty in the bodies of 
the rocks at Braughton and Stock, two villages in Craven, at: 
all depths under ground; alſo in Mendip hills, c. ſometimes 
only ſprinkled here and there, and ſometimes in large ftrata or 
beds of all magnitudes, from the ſize of the ſmalleſt pin, to two 
inches about. 
They are generally found ramous or branchy, larger branches 
ariſing from the ſtem, or cylinder, and ſmaller from theſe. 
The branches being deeply inſerted into the ſtem, the tearing 
them. off leaves great holes therein. 
Dr. Lifter has diſcovered a ſort of little fragments amon 
them, which he takes to have been the apices of the plants 3 
and another ſort, which he ſuppoſes to have been the roots.— 
In effect, the trochitæ are generally allowed to be the bodies 
of rock plants, ſuch as coral is. 
Mr. Beaumont, in the "raps. "api tranſactions, aſſures us, that 
he has found that all the cliffs in ſome mines are made up of 
theſe ftone-plants, ſome whereof have been converted into 
lime-ſtone rocks, while in their tender growth; while others be- 
coming ſpar, compoſe bodies of that ſubſtance : and conſidering 
that all the cliffs for a very large circumference in ſome places 
conſiſt wholly of theſe plants, we may fay, there have been, 
and, in all probability, ſtill are, whole fields or foreſts of theſe 
under-ground, as there are of coral in the red ſea. See Cox ar. 
In the courſes between the cliffs, are found of theſe plants at 
all ſtages and degrees of maturity, growing up in the gritty 
clay, and rooted in the rake-mold ſtones, many of them of 
the form and dimenſions of a tobacco-pipe, ſome yet crude or 
raw clay, others of the conſiſtence of lime-ſtone, others ſtill 
harder, with the evident beginnings of circles and ſutures, 
and others full grown, and become perfect ſpar, which is their 
point of maturity. See SpAR. | | 
The pith continues ſtill white and ſoft ; as the whole plant, 
no doubt, was at firſt; and is continually refreſhed by the mi- 
neral ſteams and moiſture which have free acceſs to it through 
five hollow ſlits or feet in the figured roots, or through * 
maſs of clay uſually lying under the plain roots. 
Nor can it be denied, but theſe ftone-plants have true life and 
growth.—In the curioſity of their make, they may vie with 
moſt of the vegetable kingdom, and are ſhaped and formed 
like them, having ſtem, branches, roots, an inward pith, as 
likewiſe joints and runnings in their grit, and ſometimes cells 
to ſupply the place of veins and fibres: why, then, may not 
they be allowed as proper vegetations, as other plants? | 
Indeed, it is highly probable, theſe rock-plants are lapides ſui 
generis, and not parts of animals or plants petrified, as many 
authors have imagined.—If the figured roots, whereon on 
ſometimes grow, give = NIN they * have belong 

a 


to an animal, particular 1 pecies of the ſtella arhoreſcens; 
the trunks clearly evince the contrary, and can never be look. 


on as parts of an animal: nor are they reducible to any known 
ſpecies of v les. Mr. Beaumont tells us, that he = by him 


above 20 different ſpecies * trochites, all of them wonderfully 
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regular, and not to be paralleled by any vegetable he knows 
of in nature: and it is inconceiveable Low ſo many ſpecies 
diffuſed through many parts of the earth, ſhould come to be 
loſt, See PLANT, PETRITAcTION, CORNU Ammonis, Ic. 
TROCHLEA, TPOXAIA, one of the mechanical powers, 
uſually called a pulley, See PULLEY. 


Hence, the cavity in the bone of the arm or ſhoulder, where- | 


into, when the arm is ſtretched forth, the proceſs of the un- 
dermoſt and leſſer of the long bones of the cubitus enters, is 
alſo called zrochlea, See Cu Bir us, c. 
TROCHLEARES, in anatomy, a name given to the oblique 
muſcles of the eye; becauſe ſerving to pull the eye obliquely 
upwards or downwards, as if it turned like a pulley. See 
- OBr1qQuvus, and Ex. : 
TROCHOID,* Trocmnois, or TRocHorTDEs, in geometry, 
a curve, whoſe genefis may be thus conceived. —If a wheel or 
circle be moved with a two-fold motion at the ſame time, the 
one in a right line, and the other circularly about its centre : 
and theſe two motions be equal, i. e. deſcribe two equal lines 
in the ſame time: and if in the radius, which at the beginning 
of the motion, reac:..s from the centre of the wheel, or the 
firſt point of the line which deſcribes the circumference ; if, I 
fay, in this radius a point be taken any where except in the 
centre, this point will deſcribe a curve, one part whereof will 
be below the line deſcribed by the centre, and the other above 
it.— This line, thus deſcribed by the point taken in the ra- 
dius, is called the trochoid. 
* The word is formed from the Greek, Tpo x ©, wheel, and 
ei O, form. 8 
The right line which joins the two extremities of the 3rochoid, 
and which is either the path the wheel makes, or a line pa- 
rallel to that path, is called the bafis of the trochoid. 
The axis of the trochoid is the diameter of the wheel, perpen- 
dicular to the baſe in the middle of the motion ; or that part 
of the radius between the trochoid and its baſe, — The point 
wherein the axis is cut into two parts by the line deſcribed. by 
the centre of the wheel, is called the centre of the trochaid ; 
the uppermoſt point of the axis, the vertex of the trochoid ; 
and the plane, comprehended between the trochoid and its baſe, 
the trochoidal ſpace. | | 8 
The trochoid is the ſame with what we otherwiſe call the cy- 
cloid; the properties, &c. whereof, ſee under the article Cy- 
ELOID. b 
TROGLODYTES,* TROGOTLOSDP YT æ, in the ancient geo- 


graphy, a people of Athiopia, ſaid to have lived in caves un- [ 


der-ground. 
* The word is formed of the Greek, 1h, caverna, and q um, 
ſabeo, J enter. 
Pomp. Mela gives a ſtrange account of the Tyeglodytes.—He 
ſays, they did not ſo properly ſpeak as ſhriek ; that they lived 
on ſerpents, &c,—Tzetzes calls them ichthyophagi. Montanus 
takes them to be the ſame with thoſe called in ſcripture Ghana- 
mim: Pintianus in Strabo will have the name wrote without 
the I, Trogoditæ. 6 
TROGLODYTES is alſo an appellation given to a ſect of Jev/iſh 
idolaters. See SEC r. | 
The prophet Ezekiel relates, chap. viii. ver. 8, , 10, &c. that | 
God, among other abominations of the Ifraclites which he ſet 
before him, ſhewed him ſeventy old men, who with their 
cenſers in their hands, adored ſecretly all kinds of animals and 
reptiles painted on the wall. | 
Philaſtrius, on this viſion of the prophet, erects theſe idolaters 
into a ſe& of Iſraelites, who, hiding themſelves under-ground 
and in caves, adored all kinds of idols: and the editor of Phi- 
laſtrius calls this ſet Troglodytes, from Tewyan, a cave, and 
Ivo, I penetrate, as believing, on the credit of Philaſtrius, 
that thoſe of this ſet hid themſelves in caves. 
And yet the prophet plainly ſhews, that it was in ſecret parts 
of their houſes, and not in ſubterraneous caverns, that theſe 
70 1iraclites idolatrized,--The name Treg lodytes, then, is feigned ; 
fo is the ſect. | 
TROTA, or Trojan games, ludi 'TROJANI, were games in- 
ſtituted by Aſcanius, ſon of Aineas; and which afterwards 
fed to the Romans, and were celebrated in the circus by the 
youth of Rome, See GAMEs, and CIRCus. 


One of the number who preſided over the ſolemnity, was | 


called princeps juventutis 3 and was always of one of the firſt 
families in Rome. See PRINCE. 
At firſt, it is ſuppoſed, they only engaged on foot, and on 
horſeback ; becauſe Virgil, who deſcribes theſe games in the 
Zneid. lib. 5. only ſpeaks of horſes and cavaliers, without 
any mention of bigz and quadrigz, which were not in uſe at 
Rome, till long after Aſcanius—And yet Dion, ſpeaking of 
Czfar's games, ſays, the youth there combated in chariots : 
but it is thought by ſome, that theſe were not the Trejan 
games, but races and combats of a different kind, proper for 
oung people, of a more advanced age. 
TROLLIN G, among Anglers.—To troll, is to fiſh for pikes 
with a rod, whoſe line runs on a reel. See-Pite-FISHING. 
TRONAGE,* TronaG1umM, an ancient cuſtom or toll paid 
for the weighing of wool, 
* The word comes from 7r0na, an old name for a beam to weigh 


TRoPHY money, a duty paid annually by the houſckeep® 


TRON ATOR, ati officer of hs City of 
neſs it was, to weigh the wool brot ff London. 
WEIGHER, ; | 5 Fool brought "into that 
TRONCONNEE, or TRoNnconNe' q 
a croſs or other thing cut in pieces and diſmemberdi denote, 
Jet ſo 


as all the pieces keep up the form of 
ſmall diſtance from one another. Sec C 805 though {et at a 


TRONE weight, was the ſame wi | 
TROOP See Weronr, with what we now cal try. 
» a ſmall body of horſe, or 
50; commanded by © Gps : oF, gs uſually about 
foot. See Company, CAPTAIN. 8 ys company of 

Independent TROOP, is a troop that is 8 imd 2 Ce. 

Fw NN any regiment, See RE GIMENT, Gon, ith of 
0 beat the TROOP, is the ſame wi ; b, Ge. 
n ; OY Im Pong to allembly, dee 

ROOPS of the houſhald, See the article 

TROPE, Tropvs, in rhetoric, a ret lan 2 | 
a different ſenſe. from what it properly gnifies. 0 uſed in 
changed from its proper and natural ſignification 5 
yu _ advantage. See FiGuRE, . Mother, 

S, when we ſay an aſs, for a fupid per ſſin: : 
war, for a great ek ; to bt, 29 Ea belt 
fruitleſs undertaking. | we, fora 
This change of ſenſe is never to be uſed, but where ; 
force and dignity, or renders the diſcourſe more fl X 
weighty and graceful, | 8 

It is called trope, 2 b, from the Greek Teen, 
turn, change, in regard the words are here transfer; de : 
the things they properly import, to others which th = 
import indirectly ; and that tropes only ſignify the thi 12 
are applied b 3 * 
are applied to, by reaſon of the connexion and relation h 
things have with thoſe others, whoſe proper names the I 
This change or inverſion is performed various ways; e 0 
ly four; whence ariſe four principal tropes, viz the 5 0 
| | 3 5 pho- 
ra, metonymia, ſynecdoche and ironia; each whereof, ſee 
_ "" N A METAPHoRa, ME TONYM1a, Sr. 
0 . 
Some authors confound trope, with figure; but 
different things. —Moſt 3 a8 F. de Colon 3 
figure, the genus, and zrope, a ſpecies; defining figure to be 
any ornament in diſcourſe, whereby it is raiſed above the com- 
mon language; and trope to be that peculiar kind of ornament 
which conſiſts in a change of the ſenſe, &c, 
But Voſſius makes trope and figure to be two collateral and in- 
dependent things; defining trope to be the change of the ſenſe 
Sc. and figure, to be any ornament, except what becomes 
ſo by ſuch change, &c. See FiGURE. 

_ *Tis in the trepes, principally, that the richneſs and variety of 
language conſiſts; and yet thoſe ſhould never be uſed but to 
expreſs what could only be repreſented imperfectly, in com- 
mon and proper terms. — Tropes ſhould always be clear; they 
are vicious, if they be obſcure, or too far fetched. The idea 
of the trope ſhould be ſo connected with that of the proper 
name, that they ſhould follow each other ; fo that in exciting 
the one, the other ſhould be awakened of courſe. 

Beſides the four capital tropes above-mentioned, there are ſere- 
ral inferior ones. When the trope is too bold, it is called an 
Hperbole; when continued, it is an allegory ; when too obſcure, 
an enigma ; when it ſhocks us, or is too remote, a catachreſi. 
See HYPERBOLE, ALLEGORY, ENIOMA, &c. 
Add to theſe, other tropes, as the metalepſis, antononaſia and 
litotes, or extenuation. See METALEPs1s, &c. 
Some alſo refer the ſix kinds of ſcoffing or deriſion to the 
tropes; viz, the ſarcaſm, diaſyrm, charientiſm, aſteiſm, myc- 
teriſm and mimeſis; but without ſufficient reaſon, See dAR- 
CASM, IRoN Y, Oc. | | 
TROPHY,* TrRopzumM, among the ancients, a pile or 
heap of arms of a vanquiſhed enemy, raiſed by the conqueror 
in the moſt eminent part of the field of battle. | 
The word is formed from the Latin, ſrophæum, or tropd un, which 
Vooſſius deduces from the Greek, 7, the flight of an enen. 
The word is alſo uſed for an artificial repreſentation of ſuch a 
pile in marble, ſtone, or other matter,—Such were the trophies 
of Marius, and Sylla in the capitol, &c. 
The ancient trephies conſiſt of Greek and Roman arms; 2 
the modern ones of arms of the various nations now in w 
as in thoſe inſulated ones near Blenheim, in the F auxbourg d. 
Antoine, and in the caſtle of Verſailles. —Some are done in 
bafſo-relievo, as thoſe of the Trajan column, and de atte 
of the court of the Louvre. b the 
Trophies are likewiſe frequeſtly exhibited on medals 0 Fs 
emperors, ſtruck on 2 of victories; wherein, dell 
arms and ſpoils, are frequently ſeen, one or two captives of 
the fides of the trophy. ing but 
Trophies, M. Vaillant obſerves, were, originally, nothing -— 
trunks of trees, which the victor planted on the molt — 
part of the conquered province, and hung ar: his de- 
the ſpoils of the enemy, to perpetuate the memory or. 
feat. | 
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T R O 
TROPIC AL year. See YEAR and SOLAR, 


TROPICS, in aſtronomy, two immoveable cir- 


ROPICI, i 
cles of the ſphere, drawn through the ſolſtitial points, parallel 
to the equator, See CIRCLE, and SPHERE. | 
Such are the circles ME and N L, Tab. Aftronomy, fig. 52. 
See SOLSTITIAL point. | 
The tropics may be defined, two circles parallel to the equa- 
tor, at ſuch diſtance therefrom, as is equal to the ſun's greateſt 
receſs from the equator towards the poles ; or to the ſun's great- 
eſt declination ; or the obliquity of the ecliptic. See DECL1- 
NATION, OBL1QUITY, &c. 1 
Of the two tropics that drawn through the beginning of cancer 
E, is called the tropic of cancer. See CANCER. , 
And that through the beginning of capricorn, the tropic of ca- 
ricorn. See CAPRICORN, 5 | 
They have their name from the Greek, Tgomn, turn, conver- 
on, as being the limits of the ſun's way, or declination to- 
wards north and ſouth ; ſo that when the ſun is arrived at ei- 
ther of them, he turns the other bs | 
Hence, 1. Since the declination of the ecliptic is the arch E A 
or LD; EN will be the diſtance of the fropics; which is 
double the greateſt declination, | 
2. Wherefore if the ſun's meridian altitude be obſerved, both 
in the winter and ſummer ſolftice, and the latter be ſubtracted 
from the former, the remainder will be the diſtance of the 
Tropics; half whereof is the greateſt declination of the ecliptic. 
See EcLlipTIC, SOLSTICE, Sr, | 
Tropics, in geography, are two leſſer circles of the globe, 
drawn parallel to the equator, through the beginnings of can- 
cer and capricorn. See CANCER, and CAPRICORN. 
Theſe tropics are in the planes of the cceleſtial fropics, and at 
the diſtance of 23“ 29' from the equator, which is the ſun's 
reateſt declination, See CIRCLE, and GLOBE, 
TROPISTS, or Tropic, the name of a ſect.—St. Athana- 
fius, in his letter to Serapion, gives this appellation to the Ma- 
cedonians, who were alſo called pneumatomachi in the eaſt, and 
patripaſſians in the weſt, See PNEUMATOMACHI, &c. 
The reaſon of the name tropiſt was, that they explained the 
ſcripture altogether by tropes and figures of ſpeech, See 
TRO PE, ALLEGORY, MysTICAL, &. 
The Romaniſts alſo give the appellation tropiſis to thoſe of the 
reformed religion; in regard of their conſtruing the words of 
the euchariſt figuratively. See TRANSUBSTANTIATION. 
TROPITES, TRO PIT, a ſet, who, according to Philaſtri- 
us, maintained that the Word was turned or converted into 
fleſh, or into man. See INCARNATION, .. - . 
This opinion they founded on that paſſage of St. John, miſ- 
underſtood ; the Word was made fleſh ; as if it imported, that 
the Word was converted into fleſh, and not that he was 
cloathed with our fleſh, and our nature, 
TROT, in the manage, one of the natural paces of a horſe, 
performed with two legs in the air, and two on the ground at 
the ſame time, croſs-wiſe, like St. Andrew's croſs ; and con- 
tinuing ſo alternately to raiſe the hind leg of one fide, and the 
fore leg of the other fide at once, leaving the other hind and 
fore leg upon the ground till the former come down. 
In this motion, the nearer the horſe takes his limbs from the 
ground, the opener, the evener, and the ſhorter his trot will 
be.—If he takes up his feet ſlovenly, it is a fign of ſtumbling 
and lameneſs; if he tread narrow, or croſs, it betokens inter- 
tering or failing; if he tread long, it ſhews over-reaching ; if 
he ſteps uneven, it beſpeaks toil and wearineſs. 
TROUBADOURS, a name anciently, and to this day, gi- 
ven the ancient poets of Provence. See PoETRY. 
Some will have the word borrowed from trouver, to find, by 
reaſon of their inventions; though others take them to have 
been called trombadours, by reaſon they ſung their poems on 
an inſtrument called a trompe or trump. 
The poeſy of the troubadours conſiſted in ſonnets, paſtorals, 
ſongs, ſyrventes or ſatyrs, which were much to their taſte ; 
and in tenſons, which were love diſputes. 
Jean de Notre Dame, commonly called Noſtradamus, a pro- 
cureur in the parliament of Provence, wrote an ample diſ- 
courſe of theſe poets, —He makes the number ſeventy- ſix. 
Paſquier tells us, he had an extract of an ancient book belong- 
ing to cardinal Bembo, entitled, Los noms dagquels qui firent 
tenſons & ſyrventes, which made their number ninety-fix, a- 
mong which was an emperor, viz, Frederic I. and two kings, 
ex. Richard I. of England, and a king of Arragon, with a 
dauphin, ſeveral counts, Sc. Not that all theſe had compoſed 
entire works in provincial ;, ſome of them had not brought 
forth any thing beyond epigrams. (ee eg 
Petrarch ſpeaks with applauſe of ſeveral troubadours in the I'Vth 
chapter of the triumph of love. The Italian poets are ſaid to 
have borrowed their beſt pieces from the troubadours. Paſquier 
declares expreſly, that Dante and Petrarch are, indeed, the 
fountains of Italian poetry; but fountains which have their 
ſources in the provincial poetry, 
Bouche, in his hiſtory of Provence, relates, that about the 
middle of the XIIth century, the troubadours began to be 
eſteemed throughout Europe, and that their credit and poeſ 


; 
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IT 


that it was in Provence that Petrarch learned the art of rhym- 
ing, which he afterwards practiſed, and taught in Italy. 


| TROVE in law, See TREASURE trove, | 

TROVER, in law, an action which a man hath __ one 
that, having found any of his goods, refuſeth to deliver them 
upon demand. B42 

Actions of detinue are frequently turned into actions upon the 

caſe ſur trover and converſion, See DER TIN UE, and DE POSI1Iͤ1 E. 
TROUGH of the ſea, is the hollow or cavity made between 

two waves or billows in a rowling ſea, 

Hence, when a ſhip lies down there, they ſay ſhe lies in the 
trough of the ſea. | | | | 
TROUSSEQUIN, in the manage, a piece of wood cut arch- 

wiſe, raiſed above the hinder bow of a great ſaddle, and ſerv- 
ing to keep the bolſters firm. | 
TROUT coloured. — A horſe is ſaid to be of this colour when 

he is white, and ſpeckled with ſpots of black, bay, or ſorrel, 
eſpecially about the head and neck. 

TRovuT-fiſhing. See Trout-FISHING, | 
TROY weight, anciently called trone-weright. 

and WEIGHT. 

TRrovy-pound, See the article PoUND. 
TRUCE,* TRREUOGA, a ſuſpenſion of arms; or a ceſſation 
of hoſtilities between two parties at war, See SUSPENSION, 
and ARMISTICE. 

* The word, according to Menage, &c.' comes from the Latin, 

treuga, Which fignihes the ſame ; and which Caſeneuve derives 

further from the German, traue, or treue, which ſignifies truſt. 
Truces are frequently concluded between princes, in order to 
come to a peace. Truces of many 2 ſerve in lieu of treaties 
of peace between princes, whoſe differences cannot be finally 
adjuſted. See TREAT v. 
RUCE 1 Treuga Dei, is a phraſe famous in the hiſtories 
of the XIth century, when the diſorders and licences of pri- 
vate wars between particular lords and families, obliged the 
biſhops of France to forbid ſuch violences within certain times, 
under canonical pains. Rs. 
Thoſe intervals they called treuga Dei, treve de Dieu, q. d. truce 
of God, a phraſe frequent in the councils ſince that time, 

he firſt regulation of this kind was in a ſynod held in the 
dioceſe of Elno in Rouſſillon, anno 1027, where it was en- 
acted, that throughout that county, no perſon ſhould attack 
his enemy from the hour of nones on ſaturday, to that of 
prime on monday, that ſunday might have its proper honour : 
that no body ſhould attack, at any time, a religious prieſt 
walking unarmed, nor any perſon going to church, or returning 
from the ſame, or walking with women: that no body ſhould * 
attack a church, or any houſe within thirty paces around it.— 
The whole under penalty of excommunication, which, at the 
end of three months, was converted into an anathema, _ 
TRUCHMAN, Dragoman, or Drogman, in the countries of 
the Levant, an interpreter. See DRAGOMAN. 

TRUCK, in a ſhip, a ſquare piece of wood at the top of a 
maſt, to put the flag-ſtaff in.— See Tab. Ship, fig. 1. n. 34, 
709; 95, 121, 145. Ut, . 
TRUCEING, in commerce. 
CHANGE, COMMERCE, c. | 
TRUCES, among gunners, round pieces of wood in form of 
wheels, fixed on the axel-trees of carriages ; to move the ord- 
nance at ſea, and ſometimes alſo at land. See CARRIAGE. 
TRUE, ſomething agreeable to the reality of things, or to 
truth. See TRUTH. . : 

In this ſenſe we ſay, the true God, the true religion, true gold, 
Sc. in oppoſition to falſe, or pretended ones. See FALSEHOOPD. 
TRUE place of a planet, or ftar, in aſtronomy, is a point of the 
heavens ſhewn or pointed out by a right line drawn from the 
centre of the earth through the centre of the planet or ſtar. 
See PLACE, See alſo PLANET, c. | 
In this ſenſe the word ſtands oppoſed to apparent place; which 
is that found by a right line drawn from the obſerver's eye 
through the centre of the planet or ſtar. See APPARENT. 
This point in the heavens is referred to the ecliptic or zodiac, by 
the planets or ſtars circle of longitude, SeeCIRCLE of Longitude, 


See TRONAGE, 


See PERMUTATION, Ex- 


TRUE altitude, CALTITUDE, 
TRUE anomaly, ANOMALY. 
TRUE borizon, Hor1zoN. 


TRUE aſthma, 1... j ASTHMA, 
TRUE propoſition, See the articles > PROPOSITION. 


TruE recovery, REcoveRyY. 
TRUE 71s, 1 
TRUE ſuture, SUTURE. 
TRUFFLES,* tubera terre, in natural hiſtory, a kind of 
ſubterraneous vegetable production, not unlike muſhrooms ; 
ſee MusHRoom. | | 

The word is formed from the French truffe or truffle ; of the La- 

tin, tuber, or tuberculum. . 


The ancient phyſicians, and naturaliſts, rank truſſies in the 
number of roots, bulbs, or cloves; and define them to be a 
ſpecies of vegetables, without ſtalks, leaves, fibres, &c. Brad- 
ley calls them «nder-ground edible muſhrooms, or Spaniſh trubbes, 
and under-ground deer*s-balls or muſhrooms, 

They are produced moſt in dry chapped grounds, and that, as 


was at the higheſt about the middle of the XIVth. He adds, 


Pliny fays, chiefly after rains and thunder, in autumn.—Their 
duration 
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duration he limits to a year. Their colour is uncertain ; ſome 
being white, others black, &c. | | 


In Italy, France, &c, they eat them as a great dainty, either 
fried in ſlices with oil, ſalt and pepper, or boiled over and again 
in their own broth.— The hops are exceedingly fond of them, 
and are frequently the means of diſcovering the places where 
they are; whence the common people call them ſwine-bread,. 
The modern botaniſts rank tres in the number of plants; 
though they want moſt of the uſual parts thereof. —AIl we 
know of their growth, is, that they are at firſt no bigger 
than a pea, reddiſh without, and within whitiſh ; and that as 
they ripen, the white parts grow more duſky and black : only 
there are ſtill left a number of white ſtreaks, which all termi- 
nate at places where the outer coat is cracked, or open : and 
which, in all probability, are the veſſels that convey the nou- 
riſhment into the truffles. 
In theſe veſſels is found a whitiſh matter, which, when viewed 
with a microſcope, appears to be a tranſparent parenchyma, 
conſiſting of veſiculæ; in the middle whereof are perceived 
little round black grains, ſeparate from each other, ſuppoſed 
to be the ſeed of the ?rufHes, See SEED. 
When the truffles rot in the ground through exceſs of ripeneſs, 
theſe grains are the only thing that remain of them ; and theſe 
are ſuppoſed to produce new truffles, which grow one after 
another, | 
What confirms the opinion of their coming from ſeed, is, that 
there have been 7ruffies lately diſcovered in England, and this 
only in Northamptonſhire, and even only in one place thereof, 
viz, near Ruſhton, a place ſtocked with plants formerly brought 
from Languedoc; and it is only fince then, that any truffles 
have been there obſerved : whence it is concluded, that the 
ſeed of theſe truſſles was brought from France among the roots 
of the other plants. 
Theſe Engliſh truffles were firſt diſcovered by Dr. Hatton.— 
Dr. Tancred Robinſon aſſures us, they are the true French 
truffles, the Italian tartuffi or 1 and the Spaniſh fur- 
mas de tiera, being not noted by Mr. Ray as ever known on 
Engliſh ground : indeed, he adds, that he has ſeen them thrice 
as large at Florence, Rome, &c. | 


Thoſe obſerved in England are all included in a ſtudded bark | 


or coat, and the inner ſubſtance is of the conſiſtence of the 

fleſhy part of a young cheſnut, of a paſte colour, a rank or 

hircine ſmell, and unſavory. 

By a chymical analyſis, trufles are found to abound in a vo- 

latile alkali ſalt mixed with oil, upon which their ſmell, &c. 

depends. They never riſe out of the ground, but are found 

uſually half a foot beneath the ſurface thereof. 

Dr. Hatton has obſerved ſeveral little fibres iſſuing out of ſome 
truffles, and inſinuating themſelves within the ſoil, which, in 
all probability, do the office of roots, —The truffles grow to- 
lerably globular, as receiving their nouriſhment all around 
them; they being to be conſidered like ſea plants encompaſſed 
with their food, which they ſuck in through the pores of 
their bark or rind. See CoRAL. | 
They are tendereſt and beſt in the ſpring, though eaſieſt 
found in autumn; the wet ſwelling them, and the thunder 
and lightening diſpoſing them to ſend forth their ſcent, ſo 
alluring to the ſwine : hence ſome of the ancients called them 
ceraunia, q. d. thunder-/tones. 1 
The depth at which the truffies lie, Dr. Robinſon obſerves, 
is no objection to their being of the vegetable tribe ; that 
being a thing Eommon to ſeveral other plants which ſhoot 

up ſtalks, particularly the lathyrus tuberoſus, commonly cal- 
led chamebalanus and terre glans, in Engliſh peaſe, earth- nuts, 
the roots of our bulbocaſtanum, &c. 

The ancients are exceedingly divided as to the uſe of truffles ; 
ſome affirming them to be wholſome food, and others perni- 
cious; Avicenna particularly, who will have them to cauſe 
apoplexics, —For my own part, ſays M. Lemery, I am of o- 
pinion they have both good and evil effects; they reſtore and 
{ſtrengthen the ſtomach, promote the ſemen, &c. but when 
uſed too freely, they attenuate and divide the juices immo- 
derately, and by ſome volatile and exalted principles, occa- 
fion great fermentations, &c, though the pepper and ſalt they 
are ordinarily eaten withal, do doubtleſs contribute greatly to 
thoſe effects: — Their rich taſte is owing to their not putting 
forth any ftalk; in effect their principles being united, and, 
as it were, concentred in a little bulb, muſt yield a richer and 
more delicious ſavour than if the juices were diſperſed by ve- 
getation through the ſeveral parts of a common plant. Some 
roaſt the truffles under the aſhes ; others pulverize and mix 
them in ſauces, 

TRUG,*'or Truc-orn, TxuoA frumenti, in our ancient 
cuſtoms, denotes a meaſure of wheat, 

* Tre; trug frumenti vel avene faciunt 2 buſhels, inter præbendam 
de Hunderton in eccleſia Heref. M. S. de temp. E. 3. 
At Lempſter, the vicar has trug-corn allowed him for officia- 
ting 15 ſome chapels of eaſe, as Stoke and Dockly within that 
pariſn. 

TRULLIZAT ION, in the ancient architecture, the art of | 
laying on ſtrata or layers of mortar, gypſum, or the like, with 

the trowel, in the inſide of vaults, ceilings, c. 


ö 


TRUMPET MARINE, is a muſical inſtrument conſiſting of 


TRULLUM, a barbarous word, ſignifying dome ; + 


1 


is preſſed or ſtopped on the neck by the thumb. 
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in the phraſe, council in frulla, Sex C Chiefly uſel 
This was a council aſſembled in the — 680 KP 
Monothelites, in the dome of the palace of Co ant the 
called trullum; the name whereof it has retained alain , 
called the Quiniſertum. See QPINISBXTA, ' EW, 
The trullum was properly a hall in the palace of th 

of Conſtantinople, where they uſually conſulted of 
ſtate, * —The council held therein was the 6th ac "Alters of | 
general council, called in trullo. umenicil or 


* The term is formed from the Latin, rrulla 
ſo called becauſe vaulted. e the hall bes 


emperor; 


TRUMPET,* a muſical inſtrument, the moſt noble of l - 
G rt- 


able ones of the wind kind, uſed chief 


: 1 in war 
cavalry, to direct them in the ſervice. dee Mus "4 * 


The word is formed from the French, 
rives it from the Greek, 5gouCG-, twrbe, x feli arte & 
for a trumpet. Du Cange ; wth, it from the Gy uſed 
trumpa, or the Italian, tromba, or trombetta ; others fi Latin, 
Celtic, trompill, which ſignifies the ſame. om the 
It is uſually made of braſs, ſometimes of filyer ira 
and wood, ” Moſes, we read, made two of fe. 52 
by the prieſts, Numb. x. and Solomon made 200 like thoſ 
Moſes, as we are informed by Joſephus, lib. viii, which * of 
abundantly the antiquity of that inſtrument, 28 
The ancients had various inſtruments of the trumpet kind: 
the tubæ, cornua, and litui ; ſee HoRN, &c. CM 
The modern trumpet conſiſts of a mouth-piece, near an inch 
broad, though the bottom be only one third fo much, — The 
pieces which convey the wind are called the branches; the 8 
places where it is bent, potences; and the canal between the 
ſecond bend and the extremity, the pavilion; the places where 
the branches take aſunder, or are ſoldered, the Inos; Which 
are five in number, and cover the joints. 
When the ſound of the trumpet is well managed, it is of z 
yu compaſs, —Indeed its extent is not ſtrictly determinable: 
ince it reaches as high as the ſtrength of the breath can force 
it,—A good breath will carry it beyond four octaves, which is 
the limit of the uſual keys of ſpinets and organs, 
In war there are eight principal manners of founding the fun- 
pet : the firſt, called the cavalquet, uſed when an army ap- 
proaches a city, or paſſes through it in a march. — The ſccond 
the boute-ſelle, uſed when the army is to decamp or march.— 
The third is when they ſound to horſe, and then to the ſand- 
ard. The fourth is the charge. — The fifth the watch, —The 
ſixth is called the double cavalguet.— The ſeventh the chunade, 
And the eighth the retreat. Beſides various flouriſhes, vo- 
luntaries, Ic. uſed in rejoicings. 
There are alſo people who blow the trumpet fo ſoftly, and 
draw fo delicate a found from it, that it is uſed not only in 
church muſic, but even in chamber muſic : and it is on this 
account that in the Italian and German muſic we frequently 
find parts entitled ?romba prima, or Ia firſt trumpet, tromba Il, 
ſegonda, IIIa, terza, ſecond, third trumpet, Sc. as being in- 
tended to be played with trumpets. 
There are two notable defects in the trumpet, obſerved by 
Mr. Roberts in the philoſophical tran ſactions; The firſt is, thatit 
will only perform certain notes within its compaſs, commonly 
called trumpet notes: the ſecond, that four of the notes it does 
perform, are not in exact tune. See NoTE.—The ſame deteds 
are found in the trumpet marine; and the reaſon is the ſame in 
both. See TRUMPET MARINE. | 


tables, which form its triangular body.—It has a very long 
neck with one ſingle ftring, very thick, mounted on a bridge, 
which is firm on one ſide, but tremulous on the other,—lt s 
ſtruck by a bow with one hand, and with the other the firing 


It is the trembling of the bridge, when ſtruck, that makes it 
imitate the ſound of a trumpet ; which it does to that perfecti- 
on, that it is ſcarce poſſible to diſtinguiſh the one from 

other. And this is what has given it the denomination of un- 
pet marine, though, in propriety, it be a kind of monochord, 

The trumpet marine has the ſame defects with the trunpth, 
diz. that it performs none but trumpet notes, and ſome 0 
thoſe either too flat or too ſharp.— The reaſon, Mr. Fr. Ro- 
berts accounts for, only premiſing that common obſervation 
of two uniſon ſtrings, that if one be ſtruck, the other 1. 
move; the impulſes made on the air by one ſtring, ſetting 
another in motion, which lies in a diſpoſition to have its 1 
brations ſynchronous to them: to which it may be added, = 
a ſtring will move, not only at the ſtriking of an uniſon, r 
alſo at that of an 8th or 12th, there being no contraricty u 
the motions to hinder each other. See UxISOxN and Cho 8 
Now in the trumpet marine you do not ſtop cloſe, 45 * 5 
inſtruments, but touch the ſtring gently with your er. 
whereby there is a mutual concurrence of the upper an ind 1 
part of the ſtring to produce the ſound, —Hence it is cone , , 
that the trumpel marine yields no muſical ſound, but wi 5 
ſtop makes the upper part of the ſtring an aliquot pt t 3 xy 
remainder, and conſequently of the Whole; otherwile ound 
brations of the parts will ſtop one another, an Hundi 


N 
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© itable to their motion, altogether confuſed. Now theſp ali- | 


quot parts, he ſhews, are the. very ſtops which produce the 


— ' TRUMPET, is an inſtfument which imitates .the 
ſound of a trumpet, and which reſembles it in every thing, ex- 
cepting that it is longer, and tonſiſts of more branches, — Tis 
ordinarily called ſackbut, See Sack Zur. 

Speaking TRUMPET, is a tube from ſix to fifteen foot long, made 
of tin, perſectly trait, and with a very large aperture; t 
mouth- piece being os. Argus to receive both lips. 
The mouth being applied hereto, it carries the voice to à very 

eat diſtance, ſo as it may be heard diſtinctly a mile; whence 
its uſe at ſea. 2 = | 
The invention of this trumpet is held to be modern ; and is 
commonly. aſcribed to Sir Samuel Morland, who called it the 


tuba ſtentoropbonica.— But Ath. Kireher ſeems to have a better | 


title to the invention; for it is certain he had ſuch an inſtru- 


ment before ever Sir 8. Morland thought of his. = 


Kircher, in his phonurg. ſays, that the tromba publiſhed laſt 
year in Fuss, be invented 24 years before, and publiſhed 
in his muſurgia : he adds, that Jac. Albanus Ghibbiſius and Fr. 
Eſchinardus, aſcribe it to him; and that G. Schottus teſtifies 
of him, that he had ſuch an inſtrument in his chamber in the 
Roman college, with which he could call to, and receive an- 
ſwers from the porter. | | 
Indeed, conſidering how famed Alexander the great's tube was, 
wherewith he uſed to ſpeak to his army, and which might be 
heard diſtinctly 100 ſtadia or furlongs, it is ſomewhat ge 
the moderns ſhould pretend to the invention; the ſtentoropho- 
nic horn of Alexander, whereof there is 4 figure preſerved in 
the Vatican, being almoſt the ſame with that ow in uſe. See 
STENTOROPHONIC. | 

Liftening, or Hearing TRUMPET, is an inſtrument invented 
Joſeph Landini, to affiſt the ear in hearing of perſons who ſpea 
at a great diſtance, without the aſſiſtance of any ſpeaking trum- 
pet. See HEARING, and EAR. | | 

TRUMPETER, in anatomy. See BucciNATOR, 

TRUNCATED * 2 or zone, is one whoſe top or ver- 
tex is cut off by a plane parallel to its baſe. See PVRAMuI], 
and Con, | 
The word is formed of the Latin; rruncare, tb cut off a part 

from the whole; whence alſo #runcus, trunchion, &c. In he- 
raldry they ſay ?runked. See TRUNKED. | | 

A truncated cone, or the fruſtim of that body, is. ſometimes 


alſo called a curty-cone, See FRUSTUM. See allo Gauc-| 


ING. 
TRUNCATED roof. See the article Roof, _ . _. | 
TRUNCHEON, of the French troncon, and the Latin trun- 
cus; a battoon 3 or a kind of ſhort ſtaff uſed by kings, gene- 
rals, and great officers, as a mark of their command; See 
BaATTOON. | 

Columns in TRUNCHEONs, See the article COLUMN. | 

TRUNDLE, is 2 kind of carriage with low wheels, whereon 
to draw heavy cumberſome burdens. + 

TRUNDLE Hot, is an iron ſhot about 11 inches long, ſharp- 
pointed at both ends, with a round bowl of lead caſt upon it, 

about a hand breadth from each end. See ShoT; 

TRUNK, Txuxkus, the ſtem, or body of a tree; or that 
part between the ground and the place where it divides into 
branches. See STEM, BRANCH, and TREE. | 
In lopping of trees, nothing is left but the trunk. See PRUN- 
ING, SHROWDING, &c, | | 

TRUNK 1s alfo uſed for the ſtump, or that part left over the root 

in felling. —Large trees when felled, ſhoot out from the trunk, 
and make a cople or underwood, 
Tis by means of the trunꝭs left rotting in the ground, that the 
waſtes in foreſts are diſcovered. | 


Trunk, in anatomy is uſed for the buſto of the human body, 


excluſive of the head and limbs. See Bus 10. 

TRUNK, truncus, is alſo uſed for the main body of an artery, or 
vein; in contra- diſtinction to the branches and ramifications 
thereof, See VEIN, and ARTERY. | 
The word is particularly applied to certain parts of the aorta 
and cava.— See Tab. Anat, ( Angeiol.) fig. 5. lit. a, See alſo 
AoRTA, and Cava. | 

TRUNK, in architecture, is uſed for the fuſt; or ſhaft of a co- 
lumn.—Alſo, for that part of the pedeſtal between the baſe and 
the cornice, otherwiſe called the 4v.—See Tab. Archit. fig. 24. 
lit. y. See alſo SHAFT, CoLuUmN, PEDESTAL, Drs, Ce. 

TRUNK, is alſo popularly uſed for the ſnout of an elephant : by 
naturaliſts called the proboſcis thereof. See PRoBoOsELs, 

TRUNK roots, of a plant, are little roots which grow out of the 
trunks of plants. See Roor. 12 | 
Theſe are of two kinds, 1. Such as vegetate by a direct de- 
ſcent, the place of their eruption being ſometimes all along the 

_ trunk, as in mints, &c. and ſometimes only in the utmoſt 

point, as in brambles. 
2. Such as neither aſcend nor deſcend, but ſhoot forth at right- 
angles to the trunk ; which therefore, though as to their of- 
fice they are true roots, yet, as to their nature, are a medium 
between a trunk and a root, bo 


Vol. II. 


. 


TRUNKED, among heralds, is applied. to trees cut off at each 
end, which are ſaid to be trunled, or truncated. ' Set Ru- 
CATED. „ 

TRUNNIVUNs or Tzxvunions, of a piece of ordnance, thoſe 
knobs or bunches of the gun's metal, which bear her up on the 
cheeks of the carriage. Gun, CAN NN, OrpinANCE, 
CARRIAOE, O. | 2 3 

TRUNNION ring, 18 the ring about a cannon, next before the 

. frunnions, See ORDINANCE, 28 

TRUSS, Tauss, a bundle br certain quantity of hay, ſtraw, 


Ee. 


weight; thirty-ſix truſſes make a load. In June and Auguſt 
the 77uſs is to weigh ſixty pounds, on forfeiture of 18 s. per 
truſs, | , 


| horſe's crupper, | | 

\T Russ, of flowetS, is uſed by floriſts to ſignify many flowers 
growing together oh the head of a ſtalk; as, in the cowſlip, 
auricula, Oc, Ges 8 

Txvss is alſo uſed for a Tort of bandage or ligature, made of 
ſteel or the like matter, wherewith to keep up the parts in 
thoſe who have hernias or ruptures. See HERNIA, c. 

TRUSSES, in a ſhip, are ropes made faſt to the parrels of a 


of to hale down the yards in a ſtorm, &. 
T RUSSING, in falconry, is an hawk's. raiſing any fowl or 
prey aloft, ſoaring up, and then deſcending with it to the 
round, See Hawk, and FALconay, 
TRUST, See the article CES TI gui traf. | | 
TRUSTEE; one who has an eſtate, or motiey put of truſted 


TRUSTRA. See the article RIS TRA. 
TRUTH, veritas, a term uſed in oppoſition to faſſbood; and 
applied to propoſitions which anſwer or accord to the nature 
and reality of the thing wheteof ſomething is affirmed or denied. 
See PROPOSITION, Sc, | 
Thus, when we fay that 4 is the fourth part of twice 8 ; that 
propoſition is true, becauſe agreeable to the nature of thoſe 
numbers, See FaLsHooD. a; 6 
Truth, according to Mr. Lock, conſiſts in the joining or ſe- 
parating of ſigns as the 2 ſignified by them do agree or 
| diſagree one with another, Now the joining or ſeparating of 
ſigns, is what we call making of propoſitions. Truth then, 
properly, belongs only to propoſitions, whereof there are two 
ſorts, mental and verbal; as there are two ſorts of ſigns com- 
monly made uſe of, viz. ideas and words, See Ip EA, and 
Word. | S 
Mental propoſitions, are thoſe wherein the ideas in our under- 


or Judging of their agreement or diſagreement. 

Verbal propoſitions, are words put together, or ſeparated, in 
affirmative or negative ſentences :—S0 that propoſition conſiſts 
in joining or ſeparating of ſigns ; and truth conſiſts in putting 
1 or ſeparating thoſe ſigns, according as the things they 
ſand for agrès or diſagree. 5 
Truth, therefore, as well as knowledge, may come under the 
diſtinction of verbal and real; that beifig only verbal truth, 


ment of the ideas they ſtand for, without regarding whether 

., Our ideas are ſuch as really have, or are dls of having an 
exiſtence in nature, —But it is then they contain real truth, 
when theſe ſigns ate joined as our ideas agree; and when our 
ideas are ſuch, as we know are capable of having an exiſterice 
in nature; which in ſubſtances we cannot know, but by 
knowing that ſuch have exiſted. See SUBSTANCE. 
Truth is the marking down in words the agreement or diſa- 
greement of ideas, as it is —Falſhood is the marking down in 
words the agreement or diſagreement of ideas, otherwife than 
it is: and ſo far as theſe ideas, thus tatked by ſounds, agree 
to their archetypes, ſo far only is the truth real. | 
The knowledge of this truth conſiſts in knowing what ideas 
the words ſtand fot, and the perception of the agreement or 
diſagreement of thoſe ideas, according as it is marked by thoſe 
words. See PROBABIUI TY, EviDence, Scr. 
Beſides truth taken in the ſtriẽt ſenſe before- mentioned, which 
is alſo called logical truth, there are other ſorts of truths ; as, 

Moral TxuTH, which conſiſts in ſpeaking things according to 
the perſuaſion of our own minds; called alſo veracity. © 

| Metaphyfical, or tranſcendental TRUTH, which is nothing but 
the real exiſtence of things conformable to the ideas which we 
have annexed to their names. See KWO WIE DOE. See alſo 
ERROR, Ce. > 
In which ſenſe a clock may be faid to be truz, when it anſwers 
the idea or intention of the perſon who made it. | 
Others will have metaphytical truth to conſiſt in the agree- 
mens of a thing with idea thereof in the divine under- 

ing. | 

TRUTINA bermetix, is uſed atnon aſtrologers, for an artifi- 
cial method of examining and rectikying a nativity, by means 
of the time of conception. See Hoxoscops, © 


12 2 TRUTI- 


A truſs of hay is to contain fifty ix pounds, or half an hundred 


A truſs of forrage, is as much as a trooper can carry on his 


yard; either to bind the yard to the maſt, when the ſhip rolls, 


in his hands for the uſe of another. See FipEr commſum. 


ſtanding are put together, or ſeparated by the mind perceiving 


where terms are joined according to the agreement or diſagree- 
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TRUTINATION,* the act Uf weighing or ballancing a thing. 
See WEIGHT, and BALANCE, | The 
* The word is formed from the Latin #rutina, à pair of ſcales. 
TRY AL. - See the article TRIAI. 
To TRY, in the ſea language.—A ſhip is ſaid to ry, or lie a-try, 
when ſhe has no fails abroad but her main-ſail, or miſſen-fail. 
TRYPHERA,* Tevgzee, in pharmacy, a denomination given 
to divers medicines eſpecially of the opiate kind.—The great 
 tryphera is compoſed of opium, cinnamon, cloves, and ſeveral 
other ingredients: it is uſed to fortify the ſtomach, to ſtop fluxes, 
and for ſome diſeaſes of the womb, | | | 
*The word is formed from the Greek, ug og, delicate, on 
account of their gentle and pleaſant operation, or according to 
others, becauſe they make thoſe who uſe them reſt. 
The Saracenic tryphera, and Perſian tryphera, thus called, be- 
cauſe firſt introduced, the one by the Saracens, and the other by 
the Perſians, are both of them gentle purgatives. | 
TSCHIRNHAUSIANA guadratrix. See QUADRATRIX 
T/chirnhauſtana, | Rad | 
TUB is uſed as a kind of meaſure, to denote the quantity of di- 
vers things, —A tub of tea, is a quantity of about 60 pounds. 
A tub of camphire, is a quantity from 56 to 80 pounds. 
TUBE, Tusus, pipe, conduit, or canal; N hollow 
within-ſide, either of lead, iron, wood, glaſs or other matter, 
- for the air or ſome other fluid to have a free paſſage, or con- 
veyance . | EY | 
The term is chiefly appliod to thoſe uſed in phyſics, aſtrono- 
my, anatomy, Cc. 
uſually ſay pipe. See PIPE. | 4 21 
In the memoirs of the French academy of ſciences, M. Va- 
rigon gives us a treatiſe on the proportions neceſſary for the 
diameters of tubes, to give preciſely any determinate quantities 
of water. The reſult of his piece turns upon theſe two ana- 
logies; that the diminutions of the velocity of water, occaſi- 
oned by its friction againſt the ſides of tubes, are as the dia- 
meters; the tubes being ſuppoſed equally long: and the quan- 
tities of water iſſuing out at the tubes, are as the ſquare roots 
of their diameters, deducting out of them the e Fran is 
diminiſhed. See FLuip, FounTAIN, FRICTION, &c. 
For the tubes of barometers and thermometers ; ſee BAROME- 
TER, and THERMOMETER. — For the aſcent of liquors in 
capillary tubes; ſee ASCENT, and CAPILLARY... 
Alimentary TUBE, See Dcr. 
Fallopian TUBE. See the article FALLOPIAN, 
Stentorophanic TUBE. See 8TENTORO PHONIC. | 
Torricellian TUBE. See TORRICELLIAN tube, _ 
Tus, in aſtronomy, is ſometimes uſed for ang (62 3 but more 
properly for that part thereof into which the lens's are fitted, 
and by which they are directed and uſed. See TELESCOPE, 
The goodneſs of the tube, being of great importance to that of 
the teleſcope : we ſhall here add its ſtructure. | 
The conſtruftion of a Draw-TuBE for d teleſcope. —The chief 
points to be regarded here, are, that the tube be not trouble- 
ſome by its weight, nor liable to warp and diſturb the poſition 
of the glaſſes : ſo that any kind of tube will not ſerve in every 
- 'cale:- but-: 
1. If the tube be ſmall, tis beſt made of thin braſs plates co- 
vered with tin, and formed into pipes or draws, to ſlide with- 
in one another, _ | 
2. For long tubes, iron would be too heavy; for which rea- 
ſon ſome chuſe to make them of paper, thus: A wooden 
cylinder is turned, of the length of the paper to be uſed; and 
of a diameter equal to that of the ſmalleſt draw. About this 
cylinder is rolled paper, till it be of a ſufficient thickneſs : 
when one pipe is dry, provide others after the ſame manner; 
ſill making the aft ſerve for a mould for the next, till you 
have enough for the length of the tube deſired. Laſtly, to the 
extremes of the draws are to be glewed wooden ferrils, that 
they may be drawn forth the better. | 
3. Since paper draws are apt to ſwell with moiſt weather, fo 
as to ſpoil their ſliding; and in dry weather to ſhrink, which 
renders them looſe and tottering: in both which caſes, the ſi- 
tuation of the lens's is eaſily diſturbed'; the beſt method of 
making tubes, is as follows: glue parchment round a wooden 
cylinder, and let the parchment be coloured black, to prevent 
the reflected rays making any confuſion. Provide very thin 
ſlits of beech, and bending them into a cylinder, glue them 
carefully to the parchment : cover this wooden caſe with white 
parchment, and about its outer extreme make a little ring or 
ferril: after the ſame manner make another draw over the for- 
mer; and then another, till you have enough for the length 
of the tube. 
To the inner extremes of each draw, fit a wooden ferril, that 
the ſpurious rays ſtriking againſt the ſides, may be intercepted 
and loft. In thoſe places where the lens's are to be put, it will 
be proper to furniſh the ferrils with female ſcrews, Provide a 
wooden cover to defend the object-glaſs from the duſt, and 
putting the eye-glaſs in its wooden ferril, faſten it by the ſcrew 


to the tube. Laſtly, provide a little wooden tube of a length | 
equal to the diſtance the eye-glaſs is to be from the eye, and | 


fit it to the other extreme of the tube. 
TUBER, or TuBERCEE, in botany, a kind of round turgid 
Ka Roor. | 


| TuBtR or Tus i EE 7 
| EROSITY, in medicine, is uſed for 4 


n other ordinary occaſions, we more | 8 
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The plants which produce fuch roots, are l. 
tuberoſe or tuberous nk fx On Tons 1 1 denominste 
tumor growing naturally on any part; in « fit 0 
| 3 r eccidrntaly, of from 4 Abet. = "ag 
The ſame term is alſo uſed for # knot in a . | 
TUBERA terre, See the meh T0 b rs Ny Kxor. 
TUBERCULES, Tvuzzxcres, little tumors hic! 
rate and diſcharge pus; often found in the lun bay ich ſuppy. 
LunGs, and PHTHI1s1s, See alſo Pty ma 8 Vine. de 
TUBEROUS, or TunEROsE, an epithet given to ſuch ; 
as are round, and conſiſt of an uniform Ack, Ry wo roots 
ving neither ſkin, nor ſhell-—Se& Toszr 925 W nee: ha- 
Such are the roots of ſaffron, nony, UN. Yeu * 
TUBILUSTRIUM,® in t), a Kat or b. 
uſe among the Romans.—This denomination was benen in 
day whereon they purified their ſacred trumpets; ha & 8 be 
. Ceremony of purifying them. It was held on the th; O the 
day of the feaſt of Minerva called guinquatrus, or fin 
bs | a, 


7 F 


which was performed twice a year. 


he word is compounded of tubur, itumpet, and If 7 furif 
. | 70%, , 


TUBULE kajfori, in anabamy, bs d nac | 
L 4 : : of ; . ame 2 
ters, for thoſe ſmall tubes dog which Ne Al 5 
nipples of the mammæ or breaſts. See Mi Ik, and * is m 


TuBULI vermiculares, a name ſometimes uſed i 
for certain mil winding caxtis an the ve HLH ar 95 
TUESDAY. See the article Hox E Dey. 
TUFT, a term uſed by ſome authors for the buſhy part of tree; 
or that part ſet with branches, leaves, &c, See Braxcy 
Paralleliſm of the TUFTS of trees.— All trees are obſerved n 
2 to affect to have their tufis parallel to the ſpot of oro 0 
they ſha on. Hon 
artet FARALLELISM, ©: i; | 
TUILERIE, * or TyIERV, a hie- wort; a large buildi 
with a drying- place, covered a- top, but furniſhed with _ 
tures on all ſides, through which the wind having admittance, 
dries the tyles, bricks, &c. in the ſhade, which the ſun would 
crack, before they be put in the kila, See BRIC k, and Tyrs. 


The word is pure French, formed from tuile, tyle. 


The garden of the Louvre is called the 75 utleries, as being a 
place where tyles were anciently made, &c.—But the term 
Tuileries does not only include the garden; but alſo a maonif- 
cent palace, whoſe front takes up the whole length of the gar- 
den : and hence it is, that they fay, the king lodges in the 
Tuileries ; the king has quitted the Tuileries for a few days, to 
reſide in the Louvre. | 
The palace of the Tuileries is joined to the Louvre by a large 
gallery, which runs along the banks of the river Seine, and 
has its proſpects thereon, | 
The Tuileries was begun in 1564, by Catherine de Medici, 
wife of Henry II. in the time of her regency ; finiſhed by 
Henry IV. and magnificently adorned by Louis XIV.—The 
garden of the Tuileries was much improved by Louis XIII. 
TUMBLER, a ſort of dog, called in Latin, vertagui, from 
his quality of tumbling and winding his body about, before he 
attacks and faſtens on the prey. 
Theſe dogs are often leſs than hounds ; being lanker, leaner, 


might be called mungrel grey-hounds, if they were a little 
185 T * | 
'T BREL, TumBRELLUM, an engine of puniſhment, 
which ought to be in every liberty, that has a view of frank- 
pledge, for the correction and cooling of ſcolds and unquict 
women. See CUCKING-/tovl. 
TUMEFACTION, the act of ſwelling, or riſing into a tu- 
mor. See TUMOR. 5 
Inflammations and tumefuctions of the teſtes, frequently happen 
in the gonorrhæa; either from the weakneſs of the veſſels, v10- 
lent motion, unſeaſonable uſe of aſtringents, a neglect of purg- 
ing, or the like, See GONORRH A&A, | | 
TUMOR or TumovuR,*in medicine, Cc. a preternatural i- 
ſing or eminence on any part of the body. 22 
Tumor is defined by the phyſicians, a {lution of continuity, 
ariſing from ſome humor collected in a certain part of the bo- 
dy, which disjoins the continuous parts, inſinuates itfelf be- 


tween them, and deſtroys their proper form. THR 


This has given occaſion to the Arabs to define a fumur to 
indiſpoſition, compoſed of three kinds of diſeaſes, viz. an H. 
temperature, an af conformition; and a ſolution of continu” 
8 ; all which they compriſe under the name apęſtbem, from 
reek, amonua. See APOSTHUME. 10 
Tumors may proceed from various cauſes, —The maſs of - 
throwing off or diſcharging itſelf of any particular humor, 
ſometimes happens in the criſis of a fever, pleuriſy, emp; m 
bubo, c. will give riſe hereto.— And according to the 22 
of the humor ſo diſcharged,” whether ſanguinious, water), 
lious, &c. the tumor is different, 5 
Other tumors there are, occaſioned by flatulency, 28 the 50 
pany, after the ſame manner as hydropical tumors abe 


root, in form of a knob or turnip, | 


honed by a collection of the Iympha, or ſerum, in 2 m_ 


W 3 an account of which phænomenon, ſee under the- 


and ſomewhat pricked-eared ; and by the form of their bodies, 
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part.—Ruptures of the inteſtines, or their ſtarting from their 
laces, will likewiſe cauſe a tumor. See RUPTURE. 
| External injuries are another general cauſe of tumors. — Thus 
a contuſion, or a violent ſtricture of any part, a wound, 
fracture, diſlocation, Ic. will make it ſwell, or riſe above its 
natural level. And the ſame thing ar fn» 31 happen from 
the bites of venomous creatures, &c, Wound, ULCER, 
ConTUSION, &c. 55 | 
Jumors, properly ſo called, i. e. humoral tumors, or thoſe which 
contain a fluid matter, ariſe either from a ſtagnation, i. e. an 
obſtruction of the paſſage of ſome fluid, occaſioning a flow 
congeſtion, or from the tranſlation or fluxion of an humor 
from ſome other part; or from the generation of ſome new 
humor. See HUMOUR. | 

Tumors of the firft kind are very numerous, and are uſually 
divided, with regard tothe, parteuler humors they are filled 
with, into phlegmons, which come from the blood, See 
PHLEGMON, and BLooD, —Eryſipelas's, which are filled with 
bile. See ERVYSIPELAs, and BiLE.—Oecdema's, fill'd with 
pituita, See OEDEMA, and PrTUITA,—And ſcirrhus's, with 
melancholy. See SCIRRHUs,—To which may be added, fla- 
tulencies, filled with wind. See FLATvus, &c. br 
Of the ſecond kind, are critical tumors, See CRITICAL.— 
And of the third kind, are cancers, ganglions, and all tumors 
contained in a cyſtis or bag. See CAN cER, GANGLION, Cc. 
Tumors alſo frequently acquire peculiar denominations from 
the part affected; as, ophthalmia, if in the eye; parotis about 


the ears; paronychia in the fingers, &c. See Or HTHAL-| Tun is alſo a certain weight, whereby the burthen of ſhips, 


MIA, O&c.. | 
With reſpe& to the cure, all tumors are diviſible into ſimple, 

and compound, i. & into ſuch as are of a kindly nature, and 
go off, or are cured in a reaſonable time, by the uſe of com- 
mon means, without the appearance of any violent or dan- 
gerous ſymptoms ; and ſuch as are more malignant, or prove 
difficult of cure, and are attended with bad ſymptoms, and 
affect the adjacent parts, or the whole body. When a tumor | 
is formed by fluxion, a ſudden pain, heat, tenſion and pulſa- 
tion are felt in the part, and manifeſt ſigns of a fever 


appear. | 
In thoſe formed by congeſtion, the ſwelling riſes lowly, and 
the pain and other ſymptoms come on gradually, and prove 
leſs Violent; unleſs it happen in the joints, and other of the 
more ſenſible parts. | 
All tumors, except thoſe from ruptures, terminate or are re- 
moved, either by diſcuſſion, ſuppuration, putrefaction, in- 
duration, or tranſlation, See DiscUTIENT, SUPPURA- 
' TIVE, c. | | 5 

| When a tumor is diſcuſſed, the part that was aſſected, appears 
relaxed, or reduced to its natural ſize and figure, and is free 
from pain and hardneſs, See Discuss io. 

When a tumor haſtens to ſuppuration, a conſiderable degree 
of heat, pain and pulſation is felt in the part; and if the tu- 
mor be large, or he deep, a fever generally comes on : when 
the matter is formed, theſe ſymptoms commonly decreaſe, and 
ſometimes totally vaniſh. And now, if the ſituation of the 
parts permits it, the tumor appears drawn to a point, or be- 
comes conical in the middle, or moſt depending part, where 
the matter collected commonly proves white,—At this time 
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neighbouring membrane, which it raiſes, ſwells and extends. | 


See TyMPANITESs, _ © 


TUN, or Tow, originally ſignifies a large veſſel or caſk; of 


an oblong form, biggeſt in the middle, and diminiſhing * to- 
wards its two ends, girt about with hoops, and uſed to put up 


ſeveral kinds of merchandizes in, for their better carriage; as 


brandy, oil, ſugar, ſkins, hats, Gr. | : 
* Some derive the word from autumnus, in regard it is then furt 
are moſt needed: Du Cange deduces it from tunna or 16974 


words uſed in the baſe Latin for the ſame thing; whence aiſo 


_ #tunnare, to ſun. a „ 
The term is alſo uſed for certain veſſels of extraordinary bigneſs, 
ſerving to keep wine in for ſeveral years. —In Germany there 
are many ſcarce ever emptied : the Heidelberg tun is famous. 
The tun, we frequently call a hog head. See Hoos HEAD; 
Tun, or Tor, is alſo a certain meaſure for liquids ; as wine, 
oil, &c, See MEASURE, | 7 55 
The Engliſh tun contains two pipes, or four hogſheads, or 25 2 
llons. See Hos HEAD, GaALLoN, PIPER, &c. | 
he tun of Amſterdam contains 6 aems or awms ; the aem 
4 ankers, the anker 2 ſtekans, the ſtekan 16 mingles ; 12 
ſtekans are equal to an Engliſh barrel or 63 gallons. 
The tun of Bourdeaux and !Bayonne contains four barrels, 
equal to three Paris muids.—At Orleans and Berry it is about 
two Paris muids, See Mu1D. | | 
The tun of Malaga, Alicant, Sevil, &c. is two bottas, equal 
to about 36 or 37 ſtekans.—The tun of Liſbon is two Portu- 
gueſe bottas, equal to 25 ſtekans. 


c. are eſtimated. See WEICOCHT, c. 

The fea tun is computed to weigh two thouſand pounds, or 
twenty quintals or hundreds weight (amounting to 2440 pounds 
averdupois) ſo that when we fay a veſſel carries two hundred 
tuns, we mean it is able to carry two hundred times the 
weight of two thouſand pounds, 1. . four hundred thouſand 
pounds: it being found by a curious obſervation, that the ſea 
water, whoſe room the veſſel fills when full loaden, weighs fo 
much. | 2 | 
To find the burthen and capacity of a ſhip, they meaſure the 
hold or place where ſhe is loaden ; allowing 42 cubic feet- to 


the ſea tun. See BURDEN, and HoLD. 


The price of freight, or carriage of merchandizes, is ordina- 
rily ſettled on the foot of the # tun: and yet though the fun 
is twenty hundred weight, there is ſome difference made there- 
in, either on account of the weight or cumberſomneſs, or bulk 
of the commodities, the ſpace they take up, or the like. See 
FREIGHT, e Eats | 

Accordingly; at Bourdeaux fourbarrels of wine are held a tun, 
five barrels of brandy are eſtimated two tuns, three of ſyrup 
are one tun, four barrels of prunes one fun, two dozen of wal- 
nut- tree tables one tun, a dozen of planks one tun; twenty 
buſhels of cheſnuts are accounted: one tun, and the like of 
wheat or other grain ; ten bales of cork, ' five bales of feathers, 
and eight of paper, make each one tun. 


A tun or load of timber is 40 ſolid feet, if the timber be 
round: if it be hewed or ſquare 50. See I'tmBER. 


Tux, Tox, in the end of words or names of places, ſignifies a 


town, village, or dwelling-place.— From the Saxon, tun, 
ſepes, vallum, villa, vicus, oppidum ; and this from don, or 
dun, a hill, where they formerly built towns. See Town. 


likewiſe the tumor appears to be more contracted, and the 
wag „ : TUN-GREVE, a term anciently uſed for a reeve or bailiff, 


ſkin of the part more ſhrivelled or flaccid than before: and 
now, upon preſſure, if the tumor be ſuperficial, or by vibra- 
ting it between the fingers, the matter may be felt to quaſh 
from ſide to ſide, See SUPPURATION. 

Tumors in the fleſhy parts of the body, tend to their ſtate or 
ſuppurate, faſter than tumors in the joints, glands, &c. 

When a tumor is reſolved by induration, the ſwelling of the 
part and the pain decreaſe as the hardneſs comes on.— When 
it terminates in putrefaction or mortification, the part grows 
ſenſeleſs, and turns black and fœtid. See MoR TIFICATION. 
But when a tumor goes, off by repulſion, or a return of the 
matter into the blood, it diſappears at once; upon which a 
fever, or ſome other acute diſeaſe preſently enſues, See 
REPELLENT. | 

Windy tumers, M. Littre deſcribes as formed of air, incloſed 
under ſome membrane, which it dilates more or leſs in pro- 
portion to the quantity, and from which it cannot eſcape z at 
leaſt not for ſome time. . 
The difficulty is, to conceive how the air ſhould come to be 
collected here. M. Littre thinks that-the moſt ordinary cauſe 
of windy tumors, is the gathering of juices in ſome neigh- 
bouring part, wherein there is an obſtruction. The air, which 
is intimately mixed with all the juices of the body, continues 


gui in villis, & quæ dicimus maneriis, domini perſonam ſuſtinet, 
ejuſque vice omnia diſponit & moderatur. Spelman. See Bai- 
LIF, REVE, GREVE, Ce. 10 tr 


TUNE, or ToxE, in muſic, is that property of ſounds where- 
by they come under the relation of acute and grave to one 


another, See GRAVITYV, Cc. See alſo TONE. 

Though gravity and acuteneſs be mere terms of relation, yet 
the ground of the relation, the tune of the ſound, is ſome- 
thing abſolute ; every ſound having its own proper tune. 
which muſt be under ſome determinate meaſure in the nature 
of the thing, . pe 

The only difference then between one tune and another is in 
degrees, which are naturally infinite, i. e. we conceive there is 
ſomething poſitive in the cauſe of ſound, which is capable of 


leſs and more, and contains in it-the meaſure of the degrees of 


tune; and becauſe we do not ſuppoſe a leaſt or greateſt quan- 


tity of this, we-conceiye the degrees depending on thoſe mca- 


ſures to be infinite. See SounD. N 

If two or more ſounds be compared together in this relation 
they are either equal or unequal in the degree of tune. — Such 
as are equal are called uniſons. Sce UNISON. 

The unequal conſtitute what we call intervalt, which are the 
differences of tune between ſounds, See INTERVAL. 


to be ſo while they are in their natural fluidity and motion; Cauſe and meaſure of T UNE, or that whereon the tune of afend 


but if they be collected in any part, and by conſequence have 
their motion and fluidity diminiſhed, the air gets its liberty, 
and diſengages itſelf from them. Now the membranes of the 
part wherein the liquor is collected, becoming dilated by this 
collection, and their pores enlarged, the diſengaged air eſcapes 
through them, but the juice is left behind, as being too much 
thickned by its ſtay there : it therefore runs under ſome other 
, 


&epends.—Sonorous bodies, we find, differ in tune, 1. Accord- 
ing to the different kinds of matter: thus the ſound of a piece 

gold is much graver than that of a piece of ſilver of the 
ſame ſhape and dimenſions; in which caſe, the tones are pro- 
portional to the ſpecific gravities. 5 0 | 
2. According to the different quantities of the ſame matter in 
bodies of the ſame figure; as a ſolid ſphere of braſs, one foot 
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TUN 


in diameter, ſounds acuter than a ſphere of braſs two foot in 


diameter; in which caſe the fones are proportional to the quan- 
tities of matter. - "ot Ws. 
Here then are different tunes connected with different ſpecific 
gravities, and different quantities of matter; yet cannot the 
different degrees of tune be referred to thoſe quantities, &c., 
as the immediate cauſe, In effect, the meaſures of tune are 
only to be ſought in the relations of the motions, that are the 
cauſe of ſound, which are no-where ſo diſcernible as in the 
vibrations of chords. See CHorD. 3 3 | 
Sounds, we know, are produced in chords by their vibratory 
motions z not, indeed, by thoſe ſenſible vibrations of the whole 
chord, but by the inſenſible ones, which are influenced by the 
| ſenſible, and, in all probability, are proportional to them, — 
So that ſounds may be as juſtly meaſured in the latter, as they 
could be in the former, did they fall under our ſenſes : but 
even the ſenſible vibrations are too ſmall and quick to be im- 
mediately meaſured. —The only reſource we have, is to find 
what proportion they have with ſome other thing: which is 
effected by the different tenſions, or thickneſs, or lengths of 
chords, which, in all other reſpects, excepting ſome one of 
thoſe mentioned, areithe ſame, See VIBRATION. 
Now, in the general, we find that in two chords, all things 
being equal, excepting the tenſion, or the thickneſs, or the 
length, the tones are different; there muſt therefore be a diffe- 
rence in the vibrations owing to thoſe different tenſions, &c. 
which difference can only be in the velocity of the courſes and 
recourſes of the chords, through the ſpaces wherein they move 
to and again, Now, upon examining the proportion between 
that velocity, and the things juſt mentioned, whereon it de- 
pends, it is found to a demonſtration, that all the vibrations 
of the ſame chord are performed in equal times. | | 
Hence, as the tone of a ſound depends on the nature of thoſe 
vibrations whoſe differences we can conceive no otherwiſe than 
as having different velocities, and as the ſmall vibrations of the 
ſame chord are all performed in equal time; and as it is found 
true in fact, that the ſound of any body ariſing from one in- 
dividual ſtroke, though it grows gradually weaker, yet con- 
tinues in the fame tone from firſt to laſt ; it follows, that the 
tone is neceſſarily connected with a certain quantity of time in 
making every ſingle vibration; or that a certain number of 
vibrations, accompliſhed in a given time, conſtitutes a certain 
and determinate tune : for the frequenter thoſe vibrations are, 
the more acute is the tune; and the flower and fewer they are 
in the ſame ſpace of time, by ſo much the more grave is the 
tune; ſo that any given note of a tune, is made by one certain 


meaſure of velocity of vibrations, i. e. ſuch a certain number of | 


courſes and recourſes of a chord or ſtring in ſuch a certain 
ſpace of time, conſtitutes a determinate tune, See NOTE, 
This theory is —_— ſupported by our beſt and lateſt wri- 
ters on muſic. Dr. Holder, Mr. colm, &c. both from 
reaſon, and experience.—Dr, Wallis, who owns it very rea- 
ſonable, adds, that it is evident the degrees of acuteneſs are re- 
ciprocally as the lengths of the chords; though, he ſays, he 
will not poſitively affirm that the degrees of acuteneſs anſwer 
the number of vibrations as their only true cauſe : but his diffi- 
dence ariſes hence, that he doubts 9 the thing have been 
ſuſficiently confirmed by experiment. Indeed, whether the 
different number of vibrations in a given time be the true cauſe 
on the part of the object, of our perceiving a difference of 
tune, is a thing which we conceive does not come within the 
reach of experiment ; it is ſufficient the hypotheſis is reaſona- 
ble. See ConcorD, Harmony, Oc. | Wo 
TUNICA, a kind of waſtecoat or under-garment wore by the 
ancients, both at Rome and in the eaſt, | | 
The common people ordinarily wore only a ſingle tunica ; but 
thoſe of better. faſhion wore a toga or gown over it,—See 
To A.—The philoſophers wore a gown without a tunica, as 
profeſſing to go half naked, | | 
he tunica was peculiar to the men, the under-garment of 

the women not being called tunica, but flola. See STOLE, 
The ſenators wore their tunica enriched with ſeveral little 
pieces of purple, cut in form of | nails ; whence it was 
called /aticlavia : the knights had leſſer nails on their tunica, 
which was hence called augu/ticlavia : the common people wore 
their tunica without any clavi at all. — And it was by theſe 
three different ſorts of tunica's, that the three different orders 
of the Roman people were diſtinguiſhed. See Laticta- 
VIA, Ec. | | 

Among religious, the woollen ſhifts, or under-garments, are 

ſtiled tunica's or tunigues. 

Tunica, Tunic, in anatomy, is applied to the membranes 
which inveſt the veſſels, and divers others of the leſs ſolid parts 
of the body, — See Tab. Anat. ( Angeiol.) fig. 7. lit. aa. bb, 
c. d. See alſo MEMBRANE. 

The eye conliſts principally of a number of humors con- 
tained in tunics ranged over one another: as the tunica albugi- 
nea, the tunica cornea, the tunica retiformis, &c, See EYE, 
ALBUGINEA, Oc, 
TuNniCa Vaginalis, See the article VAGINALIs. 
TUNNAGE, or ToxNaAGE, a duty or cuſtom due for mer- 


TUNNAGE is alſo uſed for a certain duty paid the mariners þ 


TuNnNEL-Net, is a kind of net much uſed for the catching of 


TUNNING, or Toxnins, a part of the proceſs of brewing, 


being of opinion it is beſt tunned as it cools, or begins to come; 


1 


and a ſhaſh of fine linnen, or taffaty, artfully wound in divers 


| Thecap is red or green, without any brim, pretty flat, though 


linnen or cotton, in ſeveral wreaths variouſly diſpoſed. 


chandize brought or carried in tons, and ſuch like veflels, 281 


or td vther nations; thus called © b N 
tun. See Cusrom., © becauſe rated at ſo much pes 
Tunnage is properly a duty impoſed on ligui 3 
meaſures; as poindagh that impoſes on according ö their 
according to their weight, See PounDace ommodities 
They were both firſt ſettled by authority of parliam . 
king Edward III. were re-eſtabliſhed in 1660, under the 
of king Charles IT. for his life, upon abrogatin al the reign 
made under Oliver Cromwell, and re-otdaining the the Jaws 
of the ancient laws and regulations: ahd have been decution 
and renewed by the parliaments ever, ſince.—B continue 
in the firſt year of the reign of Queen Anne 5; act made 
tinued for 96 years, expiring in the year 1798. Were con. 
This duty at firſt was 4 J. 10 x. fterling per tin; for F 
wines brought into the port of London by the Englid. ach 
only three for that brought into the other portz.— Fe and 
ſame wine imported by ſtrangers to London, this duty . the 
and that brought into the other ports 4 J. 105. ſterlir. 0 
mg" * _—— the ſame act, paid » / 5 ſte 
ing ; ni ortugueſe, Malmſey, 1 
8 fame as rench ike ; N wines, 
ut there have been divers additional duties impoſed fine. 
= 585 duty of the old l ſeinerage, ER. Hh 
rmpoſt of tunnage, duty of additional impo/t 
250 fuk, dee. de Dürr. , orphans ag, 


the merchants for unloading their ſhips arrived i | 
after the rate of ſo much oe tun, Ser Bs in any haven, 


TUNNEL, or Fux NEIL, an inſtrument through which any 


. 3 into a veſſel. 
art of the draught of a chim above the mantle. piece. 
alſo called by the ſame name. Ser CHIMNEY, Wen 


patridges; thus called from its form; 
18 feet long. | 
To uſe it, a covey of thoſe birds being found, a compa is 
taken, and the net pitched at a good diſtance from them ac= 
cording to the ſituation of the ground. —Then, with a natural 
or artificial ſtalking horſe, they are ſurrounded, and gent! 
driven towards the net, never coming on them in a dite 
line, but by windings, turnings, c. See STALK1xG. 


which is a cone 15 or 


or rather an operation which is the ſequel thereof, See 
BREWING, 
The tunning of beer, Cc. is performed various ways; ſome 


while others let it ſtand longer to become riper. 
The moſt regular method is to cleanſe and 7an juſt as it comes 
to a due ferment, and gets a- good head ; for then it has the 
moſt ſtrength to clear iefelf,— What works over is to be ſup- 
55 with freſh beer of the ſame brewing. | 

RBAN,* TuxBanrT, the head - dreſs of moſt of the eaſtern 
and mahometan nations; conſiſting of two parts, viz. a cap, 


plaits about the cap.—See HaT, Car, Tiara, c. 


The word is formed from the Arabic INT, dar, or N, d, 
or NI. dal, or 91, dul, which ſignifies to encompaſs; and 
133, band or bend, which ſignifies ſhaſh, or ſcarf, or band; 
ſo that durbant, or turbant, or tulbant, only ſignifies a ſcarf, or 
ſhaſh, tied round; it being the ſhaſh that gives the denominz- 
tion to the whole urban. 


roundiſh a- top, and quilted with cotton, but does not cover 
the ears, — About this is wrapped a long piece of fine thin 


There is a good deal of art in giving turbans the fine air; 
and the making them up conſtitutes a particular trade, as the 
making of hats does among us. | 
The Emirs, who pretend to be deſcended of the race of M- 
homet, wear their turbans quite green: thoſe of the other 
Turks are ordinarily read, with a white ſhaſh,—Your gentol 
people are to have frequent changes of turbans.— M. de Tour- 
nefort obſerves, that the turban, all things conſidered, is a Ver 
commodious dreſs; and that he even found it more eaſy to him 
than his French habit. 

The grand Seignior's turban is as big as a buſhel, and ſo en. 
ceedingly reſpected by the Turks, that they dare ſcarce touc 
it, —lt is adorned with three plumes of feathers enriched with 
diamonds and precious ſtones : he has a miniſter on purpoſe i 
look to it, called tulbentoglan. | ; 
That of the grand vizier has two plumes: ſo bave thoſe of di 
vers other officers, only ſmaller one than another; others if 
only one, and others none at all.— The turban of the officers 0 
the divan is of a peculiar form, and called auge. 
The ſhaſh of the Turks turban, we have obſeryed 15 V yo 
linnen, that of the Perſians is red woollen. Theſe gt 
diſtinguiſhing marks of their different religions, S0P? * 
of Perſia, who was of the ſect of Ali, being the firſt Lis 
aſſumed that colour, to diſtinguiſh himſelf from the 196 
who are of the ſect of Omar, and whom the Per 
heretics. See KIRILBASCH, Cc. 


TURBARY, 
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man's ground; from turba, an ol 
I TURBARY, is a liberty which ſome tenants have by 
preſcription to dig on the lord's waſte, See COMMON. 
TURBARIA is ſometimes alſo taken for the ground where turfs 
are digged. See Tur. 
TuRBARIA Bruaria, more proteniny canons flaw turf, or 
heath turf: mentioned in a charter of Hamon de Maſſy. 
TURBINATED, is a term applied by naturaliſts to ſhells 
which are ſpiral, or wreathed, conically, from a larger baſis 
to a kind of apex, See SHELL, 2 
TURBITH, or Tux PETRA, TuRPETHUN, a medicinal root, 


and Goa; though others will have it, that the true turb:th 
comes chiefly from Ceylon. | — 
The turbith of the moderns bears ſo little reſemblance to that 
That fold by our druggiſts is a longiſh root about the thickneſs 
of the finger, reſinous, heavy, and of a browniſh hue with- 
out, and whitiſh within,-It is brought to us cloven in the 
middle, lengthwiſe, and the heart or woody matter taken out. 
When in the ground it ſhoots out tendrils, ſome whereof 
creep along the ground, and the reſt wind about the neigh- 
bouring trees and ſhrubs, 

Turbith is a violent purgative, and is uſed in the dropſy, palſy, 
and apoplexy, See PUKGATIVE,—lt is commonly ſuppoſed 
to take its name turbith from turbare, on account of the vio- 
| lence of its operation, as diſturbing the whole oeconomy. 

It yields a deal of reſinous matter in a ſpirituous menſtruum, 
which Dr. Quincy obſerves, does not affect the larger paſſages 
much; but is very active in the ſmaller, veſſels, and glandulous 
contorſions, which it wonderfully clears of all viſcid adheſions. 
See PURGATIVE, 

Some apothecaries, either through ignorance or parſimony, 
ſubſtitute white thapſia, which they call grey turbith, or tur- 
bith garganicum, for the true furbith ; though both as to taſte, 
colour, and qualities, they are very different. 


the chymiſts give to a yellow precipitate of mercury, which 
urges violently. See Mercury, and PRECIPITATE. 

he method of preparing it is thus: —on the dry powder 
gained by diſſolving mercury in oil of vitriol, pour a proper 
quantity of warm rain water, and the powder will immedi- 
ately turn of a yellow colour, Continue to waſh this powder 
by repeated affuſions of water, till the liquor comes away as 
inſipid and colourleſs as it was poured on, leaving a beautiful 
yellow calx at the bottom of the veſſel, which being gently 
dried at the fire, is called by the name of turbith mineral. 

This powder is called mineral turbith from the reſemblance it 
bears to the vegetable turbith of the Arabians, in ſtrongly 
purging the moſt internal receſſes of the 3 for though it 
be inſipid upon the tongue, yet it is poſſeſſed of very conſide- 
rable virtues.— Being boiled with water, it loſes more of its 
ſalts, and thereby grows milder, and more ſafe; ſo it does by 
being deflagrated twice or thrice, or diſtilled with ſpirit of 
wine. 

A very few grains of this turbith will prove emetic and pur- 


of the venereal diſeaſe: but as it operates with conſiderable 
violence, it ought not to be given, unleſs the viſcera are known 
to be ſound. der PURGATIVE, 
This appears to have been the grand ſecret of Paracelſus, 
which, in his ſcarce German book of hoſpital medicines, he 
praifes ſo extravagantly for the venereal and all chronical diſ- 
caſes. Sydenham alſo commends it in venereal caſes, given 
ſo as to prove emetic ; but when imprudently uſed, it is apt to 
57 the dyſentery. See VENEREAL Dir | | 
TURBO, in meteorology, a whirlwind, See VorTEex, 
WHIRLWIND, Oe. 
TURCICA Sella. See the article 8E LILA. | 
TURCOIS,*® or Tuxquors, in natural hiſtory, a precious 
ſtone, of a blue colour ; ordinarily opake, but ſometimes a 
little tranſparent. See PREC1ovus Stone, | 
* The Greeks and Latins ſeem to have known it under the names 
calais, and xuay®- : and it appears to have had a place in the 
rationale of the-high prieſt of the Jews. . 
There are turcoiſes both oriental and occidental, of the new 
rock and the old. The oriental partakes more of the blue 
tincture than the green; and the occidental more of the green 
than the blue.— Thoſe of the old rock are a deep blue, and 
reno of the new rock more whitiſh, and do not keep their 
colour. 
The oriental ones come from Perſia, the Indies, and ſome 
parts of Turky; and ſome even ſuppoſe that it is hence they 


in various parts of Europe, particularly Germany, Bohemia, 
Sileſia, Spain, and France, 

Turcoiſes all grow of a round or oval figure: they cut eaſily, 
and beſides ſeals, which are frequently engraved on them, ſome 


brought from the Eaſt Indies, particularly Cambaya, Surat, 


derive their modern name turcois.— The occidental are found] 


| ſe TURBARIA, a ri ht to dig turf in another 
ru 7 actin wer Res turf, See? 


of the ancients, that it is difficult to ſuppoſe them the ſame.— | 


Mineral TuxBITH, TuRPETHUM Minerale, is a name which | 


| 


þ 


gative,—lt is alſo accounted an excellent medicine in the cure | 


in the quantity of ſix or eight grains, in ſtrong habits of body, | 


. are 2855 into cruciſixes, or other figures near two inches 
n 


| TUR 


high; though de Boot miſtakenly affirms, that none have been 
known to'exceed the bigneſs of a walnut. Ea | 

The ancients attribute a kind of ſympathetic virtue to the 
turcois—It is commonly ſuppoſed, that it changes colour, or 
breaks, at the death, ſickneſs, or even misfortune of the per- 
ſon who bears it; that it diſagrees with married people, and 
even breaks on their fingers ; that it marks all the changes 
and accidents that happen in the body of the wearer, by cor- 
reſpondent changes in its colour; and that it is for this reaſon 
the ladies have fotbore the uſe of it. De Boot endeavours to 
account for all theſe effects from natural, and even probable 
cauſes, ' | 
The turcois is _ 
it is impoſſible to di 
the collet. 
In the memoirs of the academy of ſciences, we have a very 
curious account of the formation of the turcois, and the man- 
ner of giving it the blue colour, by M. Reaumur.— The tur- 
cois, he obſerves, is one of the ſofteſt of precious ſtones, its 
hardneſs ſcarce exceeding that of a cryſtal, or a tranſparent 
pebble; though ſome are much harder than others: and till 
the harder, cæteris paribus, the more valuable, by reaſon of 
the vivacity of the poliſh, which is always proportionable to 
the hardneſs. 
Roſnel, a jeweller, and the author of a ſcarce treatiſe, called 
Mercure Indien, eſtimating the ſeveral precious ſtones, ſets a 
hard rurcois, whoſe blue is neither bright nor deep, on the 
foot of the moſt perfect emeralds, that is, on a level with a 
diamond, —Thoſe with any defect he only values at a French 
crown the carat, | 

'Lavernier aſſures us, there are but two mines of turcoiſes 
known in all the earth, and thoſe are both in Perſia; the 
one called the old rock, near a town called Necabourg, three 
days journey to the north-eaſt of Meched : the other called the 
new rock, is five days journey.—The latter, he adds, are but 
little valued ; and the king of Perſia hath for many _ pro- 
hibited the digging in the former for any but himſelf.— 
M. Reaumur takes the old rock to be now exhauſted ; in ef- 
fect, the common diviſion of turcoiſes into the old rock, or 
oriental, and new rock, or occidental, is very arbitrary and 
precarious.— All the beſt, and moſt perfect, 4. they where 
they will, in India or Europe, are reckoned among the for- 
mer, and the reſt among the latter. ; 
Near Simore, in the lower Languedoc, are ſeveral conſidera- 
ble mines of turcoiſes; but that fine blue colour admired in the 
turcois, is not natural to theſe rocks; the prevailing colour 
being ſometimes white, and ſometimes much like that of 
Tripoli of Venice. Other precious ſtones are dug out of 
the mine with all their colour, to the force whereof nothing 
can be added, though it may frequently be diminifhed, as we 
ſee fire bring down the too deep colour of the ſapphire, and 
quite take away that of a pale ſapphire : theſe furcoiſes, on the 
contrary, are naturally whitiſh or yellowiſh, of a colour as 


counterfeited ; and that ſo perfectly, that 
ſcover the deceit, without taking it out of 


common as that of a free-ſtone ; and by oppoſing them for 


ſome time to the action of the fire, they aſſume a blue 
colour, | | 

It ſeems a paradox, and yet M. Reaumur has made it exceed- 
ing probable, that zurcorſes are originally the bones of ani- 
mals.—In the mines in France, pieces have ſeveral times been 

found of the figure of teeth, bones of the arms, legs, &c. And 

turcoiſes which are yet imperfect or half formed, are apparently, 
compoſed of laminæ or leaves like thoſe of bones, between 

which ſome petrifying juice infinuating itſelf, binds them cloſe 

together: and ſtill, the ſofter, and more imperfect the ſtones 

are, the more diſtinguiſhable are the different directions of the 
fibres and laminæ, with their interſections, and the greater re- 

ſemblance they bear to fractured bones, and the leſs to any 

kind of ſtones known. 

To give them the blue colour, they dry them awhile in the 

air, then heat them gradually in a furnace made after a parti- 

cular manner, Tf they be heated too haſtily, the humidity 

between the laminz, wanting time to evaporate all, will ſepa- 


rate into ſcales or flaws, Some of the ſtones require a greater 


degree of heat to bring them to their colour than others; and 
even in large pieces, ſeveral parts ordinarily require ſeveral de- 
pou of heat. | | 5 

n this account a world of care is to be taken in the heating 
them; for the fire, which gives them their blue by degrees, it 
they be expoſed beyond a certain degree, takes it away again. 
M. Reaumur accounts for their taking a blue colour by heat 
very well: when freſh cut out of the rock, it ſeems, their 
ſubſtance is found ſprinkled and ſtreaked all over with ſpots, 
veins, little circles, &c, of a dark-blue colour: theſe he takes 
to be remains of a deep bluiſh matter, which the fire rarefy- 
ing, ſpreads and diffuſes throughout the whole ſubſtance of 
the ſtone.— This matter, again, he concludes to have been 
either originally the-juice contained in the bones, ſince mixed 
and coagulated with the petrifying juice, or ſome other mineral 
matter inſinuated into the pores of the ſtone. 
The great defect of all turcoiſes is, that in time they loſe their 
bly colour, and become green; and then ceaſe to be of any 

ue. 

| 12 A a TURE, 


T UR 


TU RF, Peat ; a blackiſh ſulphurous earth, uſed in ſeveral parts 
of England, Holland, and Flanders, as fewel, See FewEL, 
and I URBARY. | 

In Flanders, their turf is N. or pared from off the ſurface of 

the earth, and cut in form of bricks.— The gramen, a ſpecies 
of graſs growing very thick on the turf earth, contributes 
greatly, when dry, to the maintenance of the fire. | 

he Dutch draw their turf from the bottom of the dikes or 
canals which run acroſs moſt of their lands; by which means 
they not only ſupply the defect of wood, which is very great 


in moſt of the united provinces, but alſo keep their dikes | 


clear and navigable : this turf earth is very black. As they 
take it up from the bottoms of the dikes, they ſpread it about 
the edges, of ſuch a thickneſs, as that it may be reduced to three 


inches when moderately dried. —In this condition they cut it | 


into pieces or turſi ſeven or eight inches long, and three broad; 

and, to compleat the drying, lay them up in heaps, and at 

laſt in ſtacks, 

In the north of England, Scotland, &c. turf or peat is dug 

out of a ſoft, moiſt, rotten earth, called peat-moſs : for the 
formation whereof ſee Moss. | 

They dig horizontally from the ſurface, to the depth of about 


four foot, with a ſpade, which at once faſhions and takes them | 


out in parallelepipeds nine or ten inches long, and three ſquare ; 
which are ſpread on the ground to drain as faſt as dug; and 
then ſet up an end three or four againſt each other, for the 
wind to blow through them; and at laſt ſtacked or houſed. — 
The pits or dikes in a few years fill up again, and afford a 
_ freſh crop. 
TURFING-ſpad?, among huſbandmen, is an inſtrument uſed 


to under-cut the turf, after it is marked out with a trenching- 


_ plough. 
TURGESCENCE, TUuRGESCENCY, a ſwelling, or grow- 
ing bloated. See ORGASM. po 
6 * URION ES, the firſt young tender ſhoots which plants an- 


1171475 forth. See GEM, Cron, c. 


TURKISH 78 88 

'TURKISH meaſures /AEASURE, 

'T URKI1SH moneys, e the articles Money. 

414 year, boy 

TURE M company : OMPANY, 

Tunk v fi, Passy, See the articles Sg 
TURLUPINADE, a term uſed chiefly among the French 


for a low jeſt, or witticiſm.—The occaſion of the name is de- 


rived from a famous comedian at Paris, called Tarlupin ; whoſe | 


talent, like that of our Penkethman, conſiſted chiefly in rai- 
fing a laugh by miſerable puns and quibbles. 
TURLUPINES, TurLvUuPini, a ſect of heretics, or rather 
of people who made public profeſſion of impudence, going 
naked, without ſo much as covering their privy parts, and 
having to do with women, like the Cynics, in open market, 
They called their ſect the fraternity of the poor, and fpread 
themſelves over England and France.—They are ſaid by ſome 
to have had their name turlupins, quod ea tantum habitarent loca 
ue lupis expoſita erant. See Ab AMIT E. 
They attempted to ſettle themſelves at Paris in 1372, but were 
a great part of them burnt, with their books; as is related by 
Gaguin and du Tillet in the life of Charles V. | 
TURMERIC, Curcuma, a medicinal root, uſed likewiſe by 
the dyers, to give a yellow colour. See YELLOW. 
It is yellow both within and without ſide, very hard, as if 
petrified, and not unlike, either in figure or ſize, to ginger.— 
The leaves it produces are like thoſe of white hellebore; its 
flowers riſe in form of a ſpica or ear; and its fruit rough like 
our new cheſnuts. | | 
It is brought chiefly from the Eaſt-Indies ; though the iſland 
Madagaſcar does likewiſe afford it.—You are to chuſe that 
which is big, new, reſinous, hard to break, and heavy. 
Some people have miſtakenly imagined there was a native red 
turmeric z their error was owing to this, that the yellow root, 
as it grows old, turns brown; and when pulveriſed reddiſh, 
It is much uſed by the glovers, &c. to dye their gloves; as 
alſo by the founders, &c. to give a gold colour to braſs. —The 
Indians uſe it to dye their rice, and other foods, of a yellow 
colour; whence ſome call it Indian ſaffron. | 
Our dyers do not find that it gives ſo ſteady a yellow as the 
luteola or weld ; but it is admirable to brighten and heighten 


the red colours died with cochineal or vermilion ; as ſcarlets, | 


Se. See DYING. 


Turmeric is uſed in medicine by way of decoction, infuſion, | 


powder, &c. with other ingredients, in hypochondriac, leu- 
cophlegmatic, and cacheCtical conſtitutions. It is held a ſort 
of ſpecific in the jaundice, and dropſy, 


TURN, is uſed for a circular motion ; in which ſenſe it coin- 


cides with revolution, See REVOLUTION. 
Tun, in a clock or watch- work, particularly denotes the re- 
volution of a wheel, or pinion. See WHEEL, PINION, &c, 


In calculation, the number of turns which the pinion hath in | 


one turn of the wheel, is commonly ſet down as a quotient in 
common arithmetic, thus, 5)6o(12, where the pinion 5 play- 
ing in a wheel of 60, moves round 12 times in one turn of 
the wheel, -Now, by knowing the number of turns, which 


Tuxx, or Touxx, is alſo uſed for the ſheriff's court 


TURNAMENT, or TouRNAMENT, 


TUR 


any pinion hath in one turn of the wheel it 
may alſo find how many turns a wheel or pini 
has at a greater diſtance; as the contrat- wheel 
crown- wheel, Cc. by multiplying together the 
quotients, and the number produced, is the num 
ber of turns; as in this example: 8 
The firſt of theſe three numbers has x1 furn. 
and the laſt 8. If you multiply 11 by 9, it produce 
IS, IN one turn of the wheel 555 there are 99 urn f 
cond pinion 5, or the wheel 40, which runs concent 0 fe 
png be ou ies wy ſecond. pinion 5,—[f you ON 5 
99 by the laſt quotient 8, it produces ich ; 'P 
bo of turns the third pinion - hath. 792, Which is the — 


works in 


the next | 
th gg; * 


3 kept tic 
a year in every hundred within his county, viz, a 3 


Eaſter, and within a month after Michae ater 
CourrT, and CounTy. 8 dee Surknf, 
From this court none are exempted but archbiſhops biſh 
earls, barons, religious men and women, and all ſuch Unops, 
hundreds of their own to be kept. See HuxpRED 5 
It is a court of record in all things that pertain to it and! 
alſo the king's leet through all the county, whereof th. = 
is judge; this court being incident to his office —The ay 
dance on it is called ſecta regalis, or ſuit-royal, See OO 
It is called the ſheriff's turn, becauſe he takes a turn or 8 ä 
for this purpoſe through the ſhire, holding the ſame in "a: 
places. everel 


TURNADO, or ToxN Apo, a wind which 
* blows all night from the ſhore. on ſome coaſts 


See WIND IR | 
TRADE-wixp, Monsoon, Se. ; WHIRLWIND, 
a marti 
exercife, which the ancient cavaliers uſed to 3 TOR 
their bravery, and addreſs, | „ 
The firſt turnaments were only courſes on horſeback, where: 
the cavaliers tilted at each other with canes, in en 1 
lances; and were diſtinguiſhed from ju/ts, which were wks 
or careers, accompanied with attacks and combats with blunted 
lances and ſwords. 3 
Others ſay, it was a turnament when there was only one qua- 
dril or troop; and that where there were ſeveral to encounter 
each other, it was a juſt, —but it is certain the two became 
confounded together in proceſs of time; at leaſt we find them 
ſo in authors. See FUsST. 
The prince who publiſhed the turnament, uſed to ſend a kins 
at arms with a ſafe conduct, and a ſword to all the princes, 
knights, &c. ſignifying, that he intended a turnament and 2 
claſhing of ſwords, in the preſence of ladies and damſel;: 
which was the uſual formula of invitation. | 
They firſt engaged man againſt man, then troop againſt troop; 
and after the combat, the judges allotted thc prize to the beſt 
cavalier, and the beſt ſtriker of ſwords ; who was, according- 
ly, conducted in pomp to the lady of the turnament ; where, 
after thanking her very reverently, he ſaluted her, and like- 
wiſe her two maids. | 
_ Theſe turnaments made the principal diverſion of the XI[Ith 
and XIV th centuries —Muntter fays, it was Henry the Fowler, 
duke of Saxony, and afterwards emperor, that firſt introduced 
them; but it appears from the chronicle of Tours, that the 
true inventor of this famous ſport, was one Geoffry, lord of 
Preuilli, about the year 1066. 
From France they paſſed into England and Germany,—The | 
Historia Byzantina tells us, that the Greeks and Latins bor- 
rowed the uſe thereof from the Franks; and we find mention 
made of them in Cantacuzenus, Gregorias, Beſſarion, and 
others of the late Greek authors. 
Budzus derives the word from trojana agmina ; others from 
trojamentum, quaſi ludus troje, Menage deduces it from the 
Latin, tornen/is, or the French, tourner, in regard the comba- 
tants turned and twiſted this way and that. M. Paris calls 
them in Latin, haſtiludia; Neubrigenſis, meditationes militares 
others gladiaturæ, others decurſiones ludicræ, &c. 
Pope Eugenius II. excommunicated thoſe who went to {uri 
ments, and forbad them burial in holy ground. —K. Henry Il. 
of France died of a wound received at a turnament. One 
Chiaoux, who had aſſiſted at a turnament under Charles VII. 
faid very happily, Fit be in earneſt, it is too little; if in jo 
too much. | a 
It is to the exerciſe of turnaments that we owe the firlt uſe of 
armories; of which the name blazonry, the form of the 
eſcutcheons, the colours, principal figures, the mantlings f. 
bels, ſupporters, c. are undeniable evidences. See ARMS. 
In Germany, it was anciently a cuſtom to hold a ſolemn 4% 
nament every three years, to ſerve as a proof of 8 
For the gentleman who had aſſiſted at two, was ſufficiently 


blazoned and publiſhed ; i. e. he was acknowledged noble, an 
bore two trumpets by way of creſt on his turnament Ci. 
Thoſe who had not been in any turnaments, 
though they were gentlemen, Sce NoBILITY, 


C. | ; 
TURNESOL, or ToxNESOL, Heliotrope, 
a plant whoſe flower is faid to 

and to turn ſtill towards it. 


— 


had no arms, 
DESCENT, 


or the Sun-flow?r 
low the motion of the fun, 


Seme 


Some fay, it is hence it takes its name, and account for the 
effect, by ſuppoſing that its heavy ſtalk, warmed and ſoftened 


inclines naturally towards the ſame ; but others take the opi- 
nion to have had its riſe from the name, which was given it 


when the ſun is in the tropic. 
Some have imagined the ſun-flower of uſe in medicine ; but 
its reputation that way is now out of doors. Its principal uſe 


pared with calx and urine, into blue cakes ; uſed alſo with 
ſtarch, inſtead of ſmalt. See BLUE, SMALT, Cc. 

Its juice likewiſe furniſhes the colour wherewith the people of 
Languedoc and ſome other parts of France, where it grows, 
prepare what they call the tourneſo! en drapeux, or tourneſol in 
rags, The proceſs whereof we owe to M. Niſſole of the 
royal academy of ſciences, and is as follows : i | 
The ſummets or tops of the plants being gathered in the be- 
ginning of Auguft, are ground in mills, not unlike our oil- 


refles. | 


dip linnen rags therein, and hang them out in the air till they 
be well dried again, When, moiſtening them for ſome time, 
over the vapour of about ten pound weight of quick lime 
| Naked in a fufficient quantity of urine, they lay them out 
again to the ſun to dry ; to be again dipped in the juice of the 
ricinoides. 
When they are dried for the laſt time, they are in their perfec- 
tion; and are thus ſent into moſt parts of Europe, where they 
are uſed to tinge wines and other liquors, and give them an a- 
reeable colour. | 
| Fhe Dutch prepare a kind of turneſol in paſtes or cakes, or 
ſtones ; pretended to be the juice of that plant inſpiſſated: but 
there is reaſon to think it a cheat, and to be the juice of ſome 
other plant prepared after this manner; the turneſol being no 
lant of their growth. | 
TURNET UM, in our old law-books, a duty paid to the ſhe- 
riff for holding his turn, or county-court, See Turn, and 
SHERIFF, | 
T URNING, a branch of fculpture; being the art of faſhion- 


oval form, in a lathe. See LAT HE. 

Turning is performed by putting the ſubſtance to be furned 
upon two points, as an axis; and moving it about on that 
axis; while an edge- tool, ſet ſteady to the outſide of the ſub- 
| ance, in a circumvolution thereof, cuts off all the parts that 
lie further off the axis, and makes the outſide of that ſub- 
ſtance concentric to the axis. 

The invention of turning appears to be very ancient.—Some, 
indeed, to do honour to the age, will have it brought to per- 
fection by the moderns ; but if what Pliny, and ſome other 
ancient authors relate, be true, that the ancients turned thoſe 
Precious vaſes, enriched with figures and ornaments in relievo, 
which we {till ſee in the cabinets of the curious ; it muſt be 


a poor amends for what we loſt of the manner of turning of 
the ancients, See SCULPTURE. 
The principal inſtruments uſed in turning, beſide the lathe, are 
chiſſels and mandrels of various forms; the deſcription whereof 
I. under their proper articles, I 

URNING pali/ades, } , ALISADE, 
TourNn-vuP yr es, ee the articles ComPassEs, 
TURNPIKE, a gate ſet up acroſs a road, watched by an 
officer for the purpoſe, in order to ſtop travellers, waggons, 
coaches, &c, to take toll of them, towards repairing, or keep- 
ing the roads in repair. See Roa, | 


full of ſpikes, to be placed in a gap, a breach, or at the en- 
trance of a camp, to keep off an enemy. See CHEVAL de Friſe. 
The turnpike, called alſo cheval de Friſe is a ſpar of timber, 
twelve or fourteen feet long, and about ſix inches diameter; 
of a ſexangular form, and bored with holes, one right under 
another, about an inch diameter; the axis of the holes being 
ſix inches one from another, and to go in from each ſide.— 
The ſpikes or pickets that are driven into the holes, are five 
or ſix feet long, pointed with iron; and with wedges or nails 
faſtened tight into the holes. | 
Two of theſe faſtened together with an iron chain and ſtaple, 
ſix inches long, are of great uſe to ſtop the enemy in the 
breaches or elſewhere. 

Thoſe intended to be thrown into breaches, muſt be made of 
dak; and need not be ſo big, or the pickets ſo long. 
URPENTINE, TREREBINTHINA, a tranſparent ſort of 
reſin, flowing either naturally or by inciſion, from ſeveral 
unctuous and reſinous trees—as the terebinthus, larch, pine, 
fir, Sc. SeeREesiN, 

We diſtinguiſh ſeveral kinds of turpentines; as that of Chio, 
that of Venice, that of Bourdeaux, that of Cyprus, Straſ- 
bourg, 6c. 

he turpentine of Chio, or Sio, which is the only genuine 


T 


with the heat which is ſtrongeſt on that ſide toward the ſun, | 


by reaſon of its appearance in the time of the greateſt heats, | 


is in dying: in order to which, its juice is inſpiſſated and pre- 


mills: then, being put up in bags, the juice is expreſſed with 


his juice having been expoſed to the ſun about an hour, they 8 


ing hard bodies, as braſs, ivory, wood, Cc. into a round or | 


owned, that all that has been added in theſe ages, makes but 


TURNPIKE is alſo uſed in the military art, for a beam ſtuck | 


TUS 


| a whitiſh reſin, bordering a little on green, very clear and 
a little odoriferous ; drawn by inciſion from a tree called tere- 
binthus, very common in that iſland, as alſo in Cyprus, and 
ſome parts of France and Spain. 8 

The reſin muſt be choſen of a ſolid conſiſtence, almoſt with- 
out either taſte or ſmell, and not at all tenacious, which di- 
ſtinguiſhes it from the ſalſe turpentine of Venice, commonly 
ſubſtituted for it, which has a briſker ſmell, a bitter taſte, and 


3 


ſticks much to the finger. — This ene, of Chio is indiſpu- 


tably the beſt; but its ſcarcity occaſions it to be little in uſe, 

The turpentine of Venice, is falſely ſo called; for though there 
was a turpentine anciently brought from Venice, yet that now 
ſo called comes from Dauphine,—It is liquid, of the conſiſt- 


de Pilatze, 

That flowing naturally, called by the peaſants bien, is a kind of 
balfom, not inferior in virtue to that of Peru, for which it is 
frequently ſubſtituted, —That drawn by inciſion, after the tree 
has ceaſed to yield ſpontaneouſly, is of conſiderable uſe in ſe- 

| veral arts, and it is even of this that varniſh is chiefly made. See 

VARNISH.—It muſt be choſen white and tranſparent, and care 

be taken it have not been eounterfeited with oil of turpentine. 

The turpentine of Bourdeaux is white and thick as honey.— 

It does not ooze from the tree in the manner it is ſent to us; 


7 


"IS <5" 


ents, is a white hard fort of roſin called galipot. See PITCH, 
The turpentine of Straſbourg, the produce of the abies or ſilver 
fir, is that moſt commonly uſed among us; and is preferred, 
by our people, to that of Venice, which it is diſtinguiſhed 
from by its green hue, flagrant ſmell, and citron flavour. 
The uſes of turpentine in medicine are innumerable, —lIt is a 
great vulnerary, and very detergent, and as ſuch is preſcribed 
in abſceſſes, and ulcerations, &c. It promotes expectoration, 


ut it is moſt famous for clearing the urinary paflages, and 
as ſuch preſcribed in obſtructions of the reins, in gonorrhceas, 
Sc. £ | 

Oil of TURPENTINE,—There are two kinds of oils drawn 

from turpentine by diſtillation ; the firſt white, the ſecond red; 

both eſtecmed as balſoms proper for the cure of wounds, chil- 
blains, &c, But they tre ſo little uſed among us, that it is 
not eaſy to procure either of them, 4 MP 

What is commonly fold under the name of ozl of turpentine, 

or etherial oil, is only a diſtillation of the reſinous juice of 

the tree freſh as it is gathered. —It is uſed with ſucceſs in the 
cure of green wounds, as alſo by the painters, farriers, £c,— 

To be good, it muſt be clear and white as water, of a ſtrong 

penetrating ſmell, and very inflammable. 

TURPETH, 180 1 TuRBITH, 

TURQUOIS, — Turco. 

TURUNDA, in medicine and chirurgery, tent, pellet, or pe- 
necil; a piece of lint thruſt into a wound, ulcer, or other ca- 
vity, See Text, and PENECILLUS. 

TUSCAN, in architecture, the firſt, ſimpleſt, and moſt maſ- 
five of the five orders. —See Tab. Archit. fig. 24. Ses alſo the 
article ORDER. 

The Tuſcan order takes its name from an ancient people of 


cuted it in ſome temples, which they built in their new plan- 
tations, | 
Vitruvius calls the Tuſcan the ruſtic order; with whom agrees 
M. de Cambray, who in his parallel fays, it ought never to 
be uſed but in country-houſes and palaces. M. le Clerc adds, 
that in the manner Vitruvius, Palladio, and ſome others, have 
ordered it, it does not deſerve to be uſed at all. But in Vig- 
nola's manner of compoſition, he allows it a beauty, even in 
its ſunplicity z and ſuch as makes it proper not only for pri- 
vate houſes, but even for public buildings, as in the piazzas 
of ſquares and markets; in the magazines and granaries of 
c_ and even in the offices and lower apartments in pa- 
aces. 
The Tuſcan has its character and proportions, as well as the 
other orders; but we have no ancient monuments to give us 
any regular Tſcan order for a ſtandard. | 
M. Perrault obſerves, that the characters of the Tuſcan are 
nearly the ſame with thoſe of the Doric; and adds, that the 
Tuſcan is, in effect, no other than the Doric, made ſome- 
what ſtronger, by ſhortening the ſhaft of the column; and 
ſimpler, by the ſmall number, and largeneſs of the mouldings. 
I Doric. N 5 
Vitruvius makes the whole height of the order 14 modul 
wherein he is followed by Vienola, M. le Clerc, 3 
only makes it 12.—Palladio gives us one * — profile, much 
the ſame as that of Vitruvius; and another too rich: on 
which 0 Scamozzi is likewiſe faulty, Hence it is, that 


followed, by the modern architects. See Col UN. 


having neither triglyphs nor dentils, nor modillions to cramp 
its intercolumns,—On this account the columns of this order 


kind, and that which gives the denomination to all the reſt, is 


may be ranged in any of the five manners of Vitruvius, viz 
the 


ence of a thick ſyrup, and whitiſh ; and flows either ſponta- 
neouſly, or by incifion from the larch- tree, chiefly in the wood 


but is properly a compoſition, wherein, among other ingredi- 


and as ſuch is preſcribed in diſeaſes of the lungs, and breaſt : 


Lydia, who coming out of Aſia to people Tuſcany, firſt exe- 


that of Vignola, who has made the order very regular, is moſt * 


Of all che orders, the Tuſcan is the moſt eaſily executed; as 
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the pycnoſtyle, ſyſtyle, euſtyle, diaſtyle or aræoſtyle. See 


InTERCOLUMNATION.—For the parts and members of the | 


| Tuſcan order, their proportions, &c. ſee CAPITAL, Bas, 
PEDESTAL, FREEZE, Cc. | 5 

TUSCULAN, in matters of literature, is a term which fre- 

quently occurs in the phraſe, tuſculan queſtions, —Cicero's tuſ- 
culan queſtions, are diſputations on ſeveral topics in moral philo- 

ſophy, which that great author took , 555 to denominate 

from Tuſculanum, the name of a country-ſeat or villa, where 

they were compoſed, and where he lays the ſcene of the diſ- 
pute. | 

f © mw contain five books: the firſt on the contempt of death; 

the ſecgnd of enduring pain; the third on aſſwaging grief; 
the fourth on the other perturbations of the mind; and the 
laſt, to ſhew, that virtue is ſufficient to a happy lite, 

TUSKESor Tusks of a horſe. See TooTH: 

T USSIS. See the article Couch. | 

TUT, in armory, c. an imperial enſign of a golden globe, 
with a croſs on it. 3 

TUTELARY, Tur ETLARISs, one who has taken ſomething 

into his patronage, and protection. See GUARDIAN, PRo- 
' TECTION, &c. | 
It is an ancient opinion, that there are tutelary angels of king- 
doms and cities, and even of particular perſons, called guardza 
angels. See ANGEL, D&MoN, GEN Tus, &c. 
The ancient Romans, it is certain, had their futelary gods, 
whom they called penates. See PENATES.— And the Romiſh 
church to this day, hold an opinion not much unlike it: they 
believe that every perſon, at leaſt every one of the faithful, 
has, from the time of his birth, one of thoſe futelary angels 
attached to his perſon, to defend him from all temptations; 
and it is on this, principally, that their practice of invoking 
angels is founded. | | 
F. Anthony Macedo, a Portugueſe jeſuit of Coimbra, has 
- publiſhed a large work in folio, on the tutelary ſaints of all the 
kingdoms, provinces and great cities of the chriſtian world: 
divi tutelares orbis chriſtiani, at Liſbon 1687. See PATRON, 
SAINT, c. 

TUTOR, in the civil law, is one choſen to look to the perſon 
and eſtate of children, left by their fathers and mothers in their 
minority. See GUARDIAN, MinoR, and PUBERTY. 

By the cuſtom of Normandy, the father is the natural tutor of 
his children.—A perſon nominated tutor, either by teſtament, 
or by the wſations of the minor, may decline that office, if he 
have five children alive; if he have any other conſiderable u- 
torage; if he be under 25 years of age; if he be a prieſt or 
a regent in an univerſity ; or if he have any law-ſuit with the 

minors, c. See TUTORAGE. 5 | 
The marriage of a pupil, without the conſent of his tutor, is 
invalid. — Tutors may do any thing for their pupils, but no- 
thing againſt them; and the ſame laws which put them under 
a neceſſity of preſerving the intereſt of the minors, put them 
under an incapacity of hurting them. See PUPIL, 

Tlondurary TUTOR. See the article HONOURARY, 

Turo is alſo uſed in our univerſities, for a member of ſome 
college or hall, who takes on him the inſtructing young ſtu- 
dents in the arts and faculties. See UNIVERSITY. 

TUTORAGE, TvurTELAa, in the civil law, a term equiva- 
lent to guardianſhip in common law; ſignifying an office im- 

' poſed on any one, to take care of the perſon and effects of one 
or more minors. See Minor, Turok, &c. ' 
By the Roman law, there are three kinds of tuterage.— Jefla- 
mentary, Which is appointed by the father's teſtament.— legal, 
which is given by the law to the neareſt relation, —And da- 
rive, which is appointed by the magiſtrate. 
But in all cuſtomary provinces, as France, &c. all tutorages 
are dative and elective ; and though the father have by teſta- 
ment, nominated the next relation to his pupil, yet is not that 
nomination of any force, unleſs the choice be confirmed by 
that of the magiſtrate, &c. 
By the Roman law, futorage expires at 14 years of age; but 
in France not till 25 years. A minor quits his futorage, and 
becomes free by marriage; in which caſe a curator is given 
him. See CURATOR, and GUARDIAN, 

TUTTY, TuT1Aa or Lapis Turi, a kind of metallic ſoot, 
thrown off from braſs, in the furnace, and formed into con- 
cave flakes of different ſizes, and thickneſs 3 very hard, grey- 

' iſh, and full of little protuberant grains as big as pins heads, 

See Capmia, PoMPHOLYxX, SPODIUM, Ec. 
Tt is found adhering to rolls of earth ſuſpended for that pur- 
poſe over the furnaces of the founders in braſs, to receive the 
fumes of the melted metal. See Cop PER, FOUNDERY, &c. 
Tutty is now brought chiefly from Germany, Anciently, it 
came from Alexandria. To prepare the tutty for uſe, they 
heat it red hot three times in a crucible, among burning coals; 
and quench it as often in roſe-water : then they grind it on a 
porphyry ſtone, mixing it with as much roſe-water, or plan- 
tain-water as is neceſſary, till it be brought to a very fine 
powder ; then they make it up into little troches, and thus 
dry it. e 
Titty is very deſiccative. Its principal uſe is in diſeaſes of the 
eve, particularly inflammations ; in order to which, it is to | 


be diluted with roſe-water or plantain-was. 
form of a collyrium. See Co 1 er 5 Ty en 
Some alſo uſe it incorporated with hog's WS 
in the form of an unguent,—In the Londen 
have a compoſition called ointment of 
diſeaſes; and frequently alſo uſed by 
2 - e ulcers.—It is alſo rep 
morrhoids, It is made up wi i 
+ Ty : a wh calamine, and unguentum 
V A-NicuyTs Geſte, in our ancie | 
+ Hynde. a ae Tunvp- 
the frba-nights-geſte did any harm to is ho 
anſwerable for 1. bat himſelf See Hook? In hep Was not 

TWELF-Hinp, in our ancient cuſtoms, im ort 
ſame with thane, See THAN E. ports much the 
Among the Engliſh Saxons, every man was valued 
tain price ; and when an injury was done, either Yell b 
ſon or goods, a pecuniary muldt was impoſed, and : 0 12 
tisfaction of that injury, according to the worth 2 a 
of the perſon to whom it was done. And hence all Juality 
ranked in three claſſes; which ſee in HIN DENI 1 
HIN DI. 8 vey = Sr 
Thoſe who were worth 1200 s. were called twelve-hing | 
if an injury was done to them, ſatisfaction was to be wa ” 
Og: See SYXHINDEMEN, 5 85 

TWELFTH-Day, or TwELFTH-Tide, the feſtival of 
Epiphany, or the manifeſtation of Chriſt to the Gentiles yh 
called, as being the t#wel/th-day, exclufive, from the na 45 
or Chriſtmaſs-day, - See EpiPpHANY;  - - ns, 

LS. EL VE-MEe N, duodecim homines legales, otherwiſe called 
Jury, or inguęſt, is a number of twelve perſons, or upwards t 
twenty-four ; by whoſe oath, as to matters of fact. all rg 
paſs, both in civil and criminal caſes, - through all courts of the 
common law in this realm, See Jury, and TRIAI : 
In civil cafes, when proof is made of the matter in queſtio 
the point of fact, whereon they are to give their verdi 7 
delivered to them; which is called the i//ue.— Then the 1 

put in mind of their oath, and are by the judge's daa 
the evidence, ſent out of court by themſelves, to conſider 2 
the evidence on both ſides, till they be agreed. See Ex- 
QUEST. 55 E | 
In cauſes criminal, there are two ſorts of inqueſts or juries : 
the grand inqueſt, and the ingugſt of life and death, —The fuſt 
is ſo called, becauſe it conſiſts of ſixteen perſons at leaf, or 

| becauſe all caufes criminal or penal paſs through their hands; 
whereas the other inqueſt is eſpecially appointed for one or 
more matters. Thoſe of the grand Inqueſt are called by 
Bratton, duodecim milites, becauſe they were wont to be 
knights; if ſo many could be had. See Knicur, | 
Their function is to receive all preſentments of any offence, 
and accordingly to give their general opinion thereof, by 
writing either the words Billa vera upon the bill of preſent- 
ment, which is an indictment of the party preſented: or elſe 
ignoramus, which is a doubting of the fact preſented. dee 
Io NORAMuUs, BILLA VERA, and INDICTMENT, 

Laws of the TwELvE Tables, See the article TABLE, 

TWELVE-MoxrTH, the ſpace of a year, according to the ca- 
lendar months. See YEAR, and MonTH, 

TWEFALLOWING of Ground, in huſbandry, is the til 
ling or ploughing it a ſecond time. See T1LLING, and 
PLOUGHING. . 

TWI- HIN DI, or Twyaixpi, among our Saxon anceſtors, 
were men valued at 200 . See TWELFHINDUs, and Hix- 
DEN I. J 
Theſe men were of the loweſt degree; and if ſuch were 
killed, the mul& was 3o s.—Thus in Leg. H. I. c. 9. de tw: 
hindi hominis interfefti, wera debit reddi ſecundum ligen.— 
Where note, that this was not an introduction of a new law, 
by a confirmation of the old, made in the reign of king Af. 
fred. | 

TWINS, two young ones delivered at a birth by an animal 
which ordinarily brings forth but one, See BIRTH. | 

It has been greatly diſputed, which of two twins is to be 
eſteemed the elder ?—The faculty of Montpellier have given! 

that the latter born is to be reputed the elder, becauſe 

conceived : but by all the laws which now obtain, the fil 
born enjoys the privileges of ſeniority ; and the cuſtom 15 con- 
firmed by the inſtance of Eſau and Jacob. : 
But if two twins be born ſo intermixed, that one cannot 4 
ſtinguiſh which of the two appeared the firſt, it ſhould ſeen 
that neither the one nor the other can pretend to the right © 
primogeniture, which ought to remain in ſuſpence, by Kal 
of their mutual concourſe, 

In ſuch caſe, ſome would have the deciſion left to the father, 
and others to the chance of a lot. Sometimes there are bom 
three twins, as in the inſtances of the Horatii and Curiatii; 2 
ſometimes there have been known four, or even five or mot 
See FotTvus, and EmBRYo. 

Twins, in aſtronomy. See the article GEMINI. 

TWIST of a rope, cord, Sc. See ROPE, CoRDAGE, 
BLE, &c, 3 5 
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Twisr, 


TYL 


wisT, again, is uſed for the inſide, or flat part of a man's 

135 god which a true horſeman reſts when on horſeback. 
See IHI OH. 

To TwisT 8 horſe, is violently to wring or twiſt his teſticles 
twice about, which cauſes them to dry up, and deprives them 
of nouriſhent, and reduces the horſe to the ſame ſtate of im- 
potency with a gelding, See GE 12 55 

wis rED Column a OLUMN; 

Twisr ED Silks, - { See the articles j SILK. 

TWO thirds Subſidy. See the article Dur v. 


TYCHONIC Sy/tem, or hypethefis, is an order or atrange- | 


ment of the heavenly bodies, of an intermediate nature between 
the Copernican and Ptolemaic, or participating alike of them 
both. See SYSTEM, 

It takes its name from Tycho Brahe, a noble Dane, of whom 
ſome account is hereafter given, under the article URANI- 
BOURG. . 

In this ſyſtem, the earth is, with Ptolemy, placed in the mid- 
dle, and ſuppoſed immoveable; and the ſun and moon to re- 
volve in orbits, reſpecting the ſame as a centre: but the other 
five planets are ſuppoſed, with Copernicus, to revolve round 
the ſun as their centre.—So that the orbits of the three ſupe- 
rior planets include the earth, but not thoſe of the inferior 
ones, by reaſon they are nearer to the ſun than the earth is. 
Accordingly, the heavens are here ſuppoſed to be fluid ; and 
to conſiſt of three different orbs or ſpheres ; the firſt moveable, 
ſuppoſed to make a revolution in 24. hours ; the ſecond the 
ſphere of the planets ; and the third the firmament, or region 
of the fixed ſtars. —See the diſpoſition of the heavenly bodies in 
this ſyſtem, repreſented in Tab. Aſtronomy, fig. 45. 

Some later aſtronomers finding the Ptolemaie ſyſtem diſagree 
with phenomena ; and not daring to make the earth move; 
but at the ſame time diſliking the Tychonic notion of two cen- 
tres, one of them moveable, viz. the ſun, and the other 
fixed, the earth ; have framed a new ſyſtem out of the Ptole- 

maic and Tychonic, called the Semi-Tychonic ; wherein not only 
the Sun and Moon, but Jupiter alſo and Saturn, are ſuppoſed 
to move in excentrics or deferents, reſpecting the earth as a 
centre, though revolving at the ſame time in their reſpective 
epicycles.—But even here, the inferior planets are ſtill ſup- 
poſed to move round the ſun as their centre ; their phaſes, ob- 
ſerved with the teleſcope, being no otherwiſe accountable for. 
See Sun, Mook, PLANET, &c, 


'TYLE,* or TIL E, in building, a fort of thin, factitious, la- 


minated ſtone, uſed in the roofs of houſes; or, more properly, 
a kind of fat, clayey earth, knodden and moulded of a juſt 
thickneſs, dried and burnt in a kiln, like a brick, and uſed 
in the covering and paving of houſes. See BRICK, and Co- 

VERING, 

* It is thus called from the French, tuile, of the Latin, tegula, 

which ſignifies the ſame, | | | 

Tyles are made, ſays M. Leybourn, of better earth than brick- 
earth, and ſomething nearer akin to the potter's earth.—Ac- 
cording to Stat. 17 Edw. IV. the earth for tyles ſhould be caſt 
up before the firſt of November, ſhired and turned before the 
firſt of February, and not made into tyles before the firſt of 
March; and ſhould likewiſe be tried and ſevered from ſtones, 
marle and chalk, — For the method of burning them, ſee 

s to the applying of tyles; ſome lay them dry, as they come 
from the kiln, without mortar or — thing de: — ac lay 
them in a kind of mortar made of loam and horſe-dung.—In 
ſome parts, as in Kent, they lay them in moſs, 
4 are ron 2 of tyles, for the various occaſions of 

duilding; as plain, thack, ridge, roof, creaſe, gutter, pan, crooked, 

Femiſb, corner, hip, dorman, 3 n traverſe, | 

wing and dutch tyles. | | 

Plain or thack TyLEs, are thoſe in ordinary uſe for the cover- 
ing of houſes. They are ſqueezed flat, while yet ſoft, in a 
mould. — They are of an oblong figure, and by Stat. 17 
Edw. IV. c. 4. are to be 10 4 inches long; 6 4 broad, and 
half an inch and half a quarter thick. But theſe dimenſions 
are not over- ſtrictly kept to. 

Ridge, roof, or creaſe Tv1ss, are thoſe uſed to cover the 
ridges of houſes; being made circular, breadth-wiſe, like a 
half cylinder.— Theſe are what Pliny calls /aterculi, and are 
by ſtatute to be 13 inches long, and of the ſame thickneſs with 
the plain tyles. 

Hip or corner TyLEs, are thoſe which lie on the hips or cor- 
ners of roofs. — As to form; they are firſt made flat, like 
Plain tyles, but of a quadrangular figure, whoſe two ſides are 

right lines, and two ends, arches of circles; one end being a 
tle concave, and the other convex : the convex end to be 

about ſeven times as broad as the concave. end; ſo that th 

would be triangular, but that one corner is taken off : then, 


before they are burnt, they are bent on a mould, breadth: | 


wiſe, like ridge tyles,— They have a hole at their narrow end, 

a _ _ 4 by Fans are _ with their narrow end up- 
8. By ſtatute, they are to be 10 inches lo 

convenient breadth and ?hickneſs | a 82 _— 8 


Gutter TyLESs, are thoſe which lie in s 
yrs, gutters or valleys in 
y croſe-buildings,—They are made like corner tyler, only the cor- 


þ 


*. 


ners of the broad end are turned back 7 with two de, er 
They have no holes in them, but are laid with the broad end 
upwards, without any _—— are made in the fame 
mould as corner tyles, and have the ſame dimenſions on the 
convex fide. Their wings are each 4 inches broad and 8 long. 
Pan, cracked, or Flemiſh II LES, are uſed in covering of ſheds, 
lean-to's, and all kinds of flat-roofed buildings. — They are in 
form of an oblong parallelogram, as plain tyles; but are bent 
breadth-wiſe forwards and backwards, in form of an 8, only 
one of the arches is at leaſt three times as big as the other; 
which biggeſt arch is always laid uppermoſt, and the leſſer arch 
of another zy/e lies over the edge of the great arch of the for- 
mer.— They have no holes for pins, but hang on the laths by 
a knot of their own earth: they are uſually 14 inches long, 
and 10 Z broad. By 12 G. 1. c. 25. they are to be, when 
burnt, not leſs than 13+ inches long, 9 + wide, and 23 an 
Dormar, or dorman TYLEs, conſiſt of a plain zyle and a trian- 
gular piece of a plain one, ſtanding up at right angles to one 
ſide of the plain tyle, and ſwept with an arch of a circle from 
the other end, which end terminates in a point, —Of theſe 
tyles there are two kinds; the triangular piece, in ſome, ſtand- 
ing on the right, in others on the left ſide of the plain 7. 
And of each of theſe, again, there are two kinds; ſome having 
a whole plain le, others but half a plain {y/e. But in them all, 
the plain tyle has two holes for the pins, at that end where the 
broad end of the triangular piece ſtands; 
Their uſe is to be laid in the gutters, betwixt the roof and the 
cheeks or ſides of the dormars, the plain part lying on the 
roof, and the triangular part ſtanding perpendicularly by the 
check of the dormar.— They are excellent to keep out the 
wet in thoſe places, and yet are not perhaps known any where 
but in Suſſex.— The dimenſions of the plain tyle part are the 
ſame as thoſe of a plain le, and the triangular part is of the 
ſame length, and its breadth at one end 7 inches, and at the 
other nothing. | | | | 
Scallop or aftragal TYLEs, are in all reſpects like plain tyles, 
only their lower ends are in form of an aſtragal, viz. a ſemi- 
circle, with a ſquare on each ſide.— They are uſed in ſome 
places for weather zyling; | | e 
Traverſe TL Es, are a kind of irregular plain zyles, having the 
in- holes broke out, or one of the lower corners broke off. — 
"Theſe are laid with the broken end upwards, upon rafters, 
where pinned tyles cannot hang. © 
Flemiſh or Dutch TyLEs, are of two kinds, ancient and mo- 
dern.— The ancient were uſed for chimney- foot foot-paces : 
they were painted with antic figures, and frequently with 
— of ſoldiers, ſome with compartments, and ſometimes 
with moreſque devices; but came much ſhort, both as to the 
deſign and colours of the modern ones. | | 
The modern Flemiſh tyles are commonly uſed plaiftered up in 
the jaumbs of chimneys, inftead of chimney-corner-ſtones.— 
Theſe are better glazed, and ſuch as are painted (for ſome are 
only white) much better performed than the ancient ones. 
But both kinds ſeem to be made of the ſame whitiſh clay as 
our white glazed earthen ware, The ancient ones are five 
inches and a quarter ſquare, and about three quarters of an 


inch thick: the modern ones fix inches and a half ſquare, and - 


three quarters of an inch thick. | 
TYLER, one that covers or paves with tyles. : 
Tylers and bricklayers were incorporated 10 Eliz. under the 
name of Maſter and wardens of the ſociety of freemen of the 
myſtery and art of tylers and bricklayers. See BRIek. 
TYLERY. See the article TuiLERIE. 
TYLWITH, in matters of heraldry and deſcent, is ſometimes 
uſed for a tribe or family branching out of another; which the 
modern heralds more uſually call the ſecond or third houſe. 
TYMBER of Shins. See the article TIM BER. 
TYMPAN, or TYmeanum, in architecture, the area of a 
pediment : being that part which is in a level with the naked 
of the freeze, —OQr it is the ſpace included between the three 
cornices of a triangular 5 or the two cornices of a 
circular one.— See Tab. Archit. fig. 36. lit. e. See alſo the ar- 
ticle PrDIMEMr. | 
Sometimes the tympan is cut out, and the part filled with an 
iron lattice to give light; and ſometimes it is enriched with 
ſculpture, in baſſo relievo, as in the weft front of St. Paul's, in 
the temple of Caſtor and Pollux at Naples, &c. 
TYMPAN is alſo uſed for that part of a pedeſtal, called the trunk 
or dye. See PEDESTAL, and DYE. | 
Trur Ax, among joiners, is alſo applied to the pannels of doors, 
See PANNEL, | 5 
TYMPAN of an Arch, is a triangular ſpace or table in the cor- 
ners or ſides of the arch; uſually hollowed and enriched, ſome- 
times with branches of laurel, olive-tree, or oak; or with 
trophies, &c, ſometimes with flying figures, as fame, Qc. or 
ſitting figures, as the cardinal virtues. ARCH. 
TyMPan, in anatomy, mechanics, Cc. See the article Tx m- 
PANUM. 
Truran, among printers, is a double frame belonging to the 
fuck covered with parchment, on which the blank ſheets are 
d, in order to be printed off. See PIX TI S Preſs. 
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TYMPANITES, or Tymyany, in medicine, a flatulent 
tumor, or ſwelling of the abdomen or belly; very hard, equa- 
ble, and permanent; whereby the ſkin is ſtretched ſo tight, 
that when ſtruck, it gives a ſound like that of a drum. See 
nes, | 
The tympanites is a ſpecies of dropſy, by ſome called a dry 
dropſy : but what the cauſe and ſeat of the diſeaſe is, or what 
the morbific matter is that occaſions the tumour, phyſicians are 
not at all agreed, See Dporsy, 

Wind certainly makes a principal part of the morbid matter ; 
but this is fearce ever found without water, excepting at the 
beginning; ſo that ſome will not allow of any difference be- 
tween the zympany and the aſcites. | | 

Some ſuppoſe it to ariſe from a watry humour extravaſated and 
rarified into vapour; and by a property common to it with 
common air, corrupting the parts.--But this, Boerhaave makes 
a particular kind of tympanites, or wind dropſy; and adds, 

that it is cured like the aſcites, or water dropſy, by tapping, 
&c, See PARACENTES1s, and ASCITES. 
Others will have the 7ympanites to ariſe from the air's inſinua- 
ting itſelf through perforations in the putrified inteſtines, — 
A tympanites from this cauſe, Boerhaave, who makes it a pe- 
cular claſs, obſerves, is almoſt always incurable, 

Willis ſets afide this latter cauſe, and accounts for the diſeaſe 
from an irregularity in the animal ſpirits belonging to the viſ- 
cera, which ruſhing tumultuarily into the nervous fibres, bloat 
them up: thus is the peritoneum inflated, the inteſtines di- 
ſtended, and the meſentery, and other viſcera, rendered tur- 
gid ; and while this is doing, that the vacuities left in the tu- 
mified viſcera may be filled up, a quantity of the humour con- 
tained in them is rarified into vapour, which preſently ſpreads 
in blaſts through the vacant places, —Others account for the 
tympanites from a convulſion of the muſcles of the abdo- 
men, Se. 
M. Littre has propoſed a new ſyſtem of the mpanites, built 


on a great number of obſervations.—According to him, it |. 


does not proceed from any convultion of the abdominal muſ- 
cles, nor from any air contained in the cavity thereof, or in 
the thorax, the meſentery, or epiploon ; but from the air in- 


cloſed in the ſtomach and inteſtines, which ſwells them exceſ- 


ſively. W 


This air, always carried into thoſe parts with the food, main- 


tains a kind of equilibrium therein; oppoſing on the one hand, 
the too great preſſure on that long canal when empty of food; 
and finding, on the other fide, in the ſpring of the coats of 
the ſtomach and inteſtines, an obſtacle capable of preventing 
its too great dilatation. . 

If this equilibrium chance to be deſtroyed by the irritation of 
the fibres, whoſe ſpring in that caſe prevails over that of the 
air, this latter is expelled either upwards or downwards, or 
both: (whence belching, &c.) But if the equilibrium come 


to be broke by the force of the air, rendered ſuperior to that 


of the fibres, by thoſe latter being left deſtitute of ſpirits, 
from the blood's being impoveriſhed after a long ſickneſs; in 
that caſe, the air rarifying itſelf beyond meaſure, ſwells the 
cavities it is contained in. | 1 
If it be demanded, why when the ſtomach and inteſtines are 
ſo full of wind, none of the wind eſcapes, either through the 
anus, or by the mouth, which uſes to be expelled by thoſe 
paſſages? 4 
M. Mery ſolves the paradox thus: according to this theory, 
the fibres, both of the ſtomach and inteſtines have loſt their 
ſpring, at leaſt in part, and are in an imperfect palſy; but 
the winds evacuated either by the anus or mouth, are winds 
which thoſe viſcera expel out of their cavities, by putting them 
in a ſtate of contraction capable of ſurmounting the forces 
which oppoſe the egreſs of the matters contained in thoſe ca- 
vities. —T heſe forces are two ſphincters, one whereof ſhuts 
the upper orifice of the ſtomach, and the other the anus: but 
paralytic viſcera, i. e. viſcera deſtitute of ſpirits, in which 
alone conſiſts the ſtrength of the muſcles, cannot overcome 
the reſiſtance of thoſe two muſcles: whence the wind, there- 
fore, cannot eſcape through its uſual out-lets, ecke; aan 
The tympanites rarely kills of itſelf; but frequently degene- 
rates into an aſcites, —Cathartics rather aggravate than alle- 
viate it: antihyſterics, antiſcorbutics, chalybeats, and ſtrength- 
ners are of uſe, before it be commenced an aſcites. Equal 
quantities of leek and elder leaves mixed analytically, is a 
famed empirical medicine, which has often proved effectual 
when every thing elfe had failed. | 
It is uſual to apply carminatives to the belly, as the emplaiſter 
of cummin-ſeeds, &c. and alſo to uſe carminatiyes mixed with 
cathartics, diuretics, &c. internally: but if the diſeaſe pro- 
ceed from a paralytic cauſe, deſtroying the tone of the fibres 
of the firſt paſſages, what is of uſe in rectifying paralytic diſ- 
orders, where the tenſion of the fibres is inſufficient, will 
doubtleſs for the fame reaſon be of uſe here. See PALsY. 
TYMPANUM, TYTMHANON, drum; a muſical inſtrument, 
which, among the ancients, conſiſted of a thin piece of leather 
or ſkin, {tretched upon a circle of wood or iron, and beat with 
the hand. Sce DRUM. 


” 


. The tympanium is much the ſame with the Peritr 
TyYMPANUM of a machine, is alſo uſed for any hollow / 


TyurAxunz; in anatomy. — Membruni TyVH:ʒ xl is a thi 
> 


Within the cavitas tympant, Vieuſſens has diſcovered 3 yery 


pulſe of any vehement ſound ; as of a drum beaten near him: 


TrMpANUM, Trurax, in mechanics, is a kind of when, 


placed round an nxis or cylindrical beam N. 
are two levers or fixed ſtaves, for the ee n Whick 


axis about, in order to raiſe a welght required. See Was the 


, HEEL, 
that the cylinder of the axis of the peritrochi ochium; but 
and leſſer than the cylinder of 6 Lee Pg ſhorter 


CHIUM, RIT RO. 


wherein one or more people, or other animal; 
turn it; ſuch as that of ſome cranes, calendets IA to 
WHEEL, Senden Se, bs 


tender fkin or membrane, . ſtretched upon a en it 
—_ — of the ear, which 3 hae ad le 
be the immediate organ of hearing. — See Tab 4, n 
Ag: 13. lit. c. See 5 5 F 8780 (Oftel,) 
e tympanum, popularly called the drum, with reſ 
ere poſture of the body, is ſituate obliquely, —_— to th 
wards ; -whence it is that we hear ſounds coming fi > "In 
better than thoſe from above. See Daum. low, 
Its external ſurface is a little hollow in the middle + 7 
compoſed of two membranes, or, as others will have ; 25 
only two or more lamelle of one.—It has a perforation. " - 
leaſt a diſengaged part, which admits of the paſſage of D 4 
and, in ſome, of ſmoak from the meatus a palato. der Fo. 
Enn 
ehind it, is a cavity of the os petroſum, 8 
tas, and ſometimes ſimply tympanum ; wherein * ll. 
bones, wiz. the malleolus, incus, tapes, and os eee 
which ſee under their reſpective articles, MalLEol us, ” 


fine thin membrane, ſerving to ſhut the door of the labyrinth 
and prevent the internal air from having any communication 
with the external.— The membrang tympani has a remarkable 
branch of a nerve paſſing on its internal ſurface between the 
incus and malleolus, called the chorda tympani. See Cyoxp a 
The tympanum, Dr. Willis takes to be à kind of proparator 
. : . ; ry 
inſtrument to hearing; and its office to be, to receive the fir 
impreſſions of ſounds, or the ſenſible ſpecies, and to convey 
them duly modified and 'proportioned to the ſenſorium. See 
SOUND, SENSATION, GC. Fa 

Its office, in effect, with reſpect to the ſenſe of hearing, ſeems 
to be the ſame as that of the pupil of the eye with regard to 
ſeeing : each of them prevent the ingreſs of too many rays, 
temper and ſoften them, and deliver them, as it were, com- 
menſurate to the ſenſory; upon which, if they ſhould fall 
immediately, they might be apt to ſpoil. its delicate conſtitu- 
tion, See PUPIL. TH 

The tympanum, it is true, does not hear: but it contributes 
to the better and fafer hearing.— That it may do the office of 
a porter the better, it is neceſſary its expanſe ſhould, like the 
pupil, be contracted and relaxed on occaſion; and to this pur- 
pole ſerve the four little bones above-mentioned, which have 
the ſame uſe in ſtraining and relaxing, as the braces of the 
war drum have in that inſtrument.— By means of this exten- 
ſion and retraction, the iympanum is made to correſpond to all 
ſounds loud or languid; as the pupil does to all the degrees of 
5 dee Haan. | 

Ihe ingenious Dr. Holder has improved on this theory. He 
conceives that the action of the muſcle, whereby the tympanum 
is ſtretched and relaxed, does ordinarily and conſtantly draw it 
to a moderate tenſion ; but when we have occaſion to liſten, 
and give a particular attention to any ſound, the action of that 
muſcle is then more intenſe, and the drum is drawn to a more 
than ordigary tenſion, to facilitate the paſſage of the ſound, 
See ATTENTION, 1 
Upon theſe conſiderations, that author having a young gentle- 
man, who was born deaf, put into his hands, and perceiving 
the great defect to lie in the want of a due tenſion of the n- 
panum, he adviſed his mother to conſult with phyſicians, whe- 
ther by ſome aſtringent fumes, or otherwiſe, it might not be 
reſtored to a due tenſion, 
In the mean time, he thought, of a temporary way, by the 


which ſound, during its , continuance, muſt needs give the 
tympanum a tenſion, by driving and ſwelling it outwards, 25 à 
freſh gale of wind fills the fails of a ſhip. And the _—_ 
ment ſucceeded according to expectation: for ſo long 35 1 
a drum faſt and loud by him, he could hear thoſe that go 4 
him call him gently by his name. But when the drum ceaſec 
he could no longer hear the ſame perſons calling him very 
loudly, See DEAFNEss. 1G con- 
But what makes the uſe of the fympanum appear the le has 
ſiderable is, that there are inſtances where the * Fo 
been perfect, without any uſe of a tympanum,—Mr. — 
relates, that he broke the tympanum in both ears of - % 7, 
it did not deſtroy his hearing; though for ſome time: te - 
he received ſtrong ſounds with great horror N. 4 — 
Mr. St. Andre affured him, that a patient of bis h N 
panum deſtroyed by an ulcer, and the auditory bones 
without deſtroying his hearing. 


Chorda TyMPANI, See the article CHORD. Tru- 


TYP 


TyMHANUM, in architecture. See the article Tru PAN. 
TYMPANY, TymPanias, or TYMPANITES, in medicine. 
See the article TYMANITES. | | 
TYPE, Tyros, a copy, image, of reſemblance of ſome mo- 
del. See MopEL, Id ACE, &c. 

* The word is formed from the Greek, vπα̈, form, figure. 
The term type is leſs in uſe than its compounds prototype and 
archetype, which are the originals that are made without mo- 
dels. See ARCHETYPE, PROTOTYPE, ECTYPE, c. 
Tyr is alſo a ſcholaſtic term, much uſed among divines, fig- 
nifying a ſymbol, ſign, or figure of ſomething to come. 
In this ſenſe, the word is commonly uſed with relation to anti- 
type, arnwe, which is the thing itſelf, whereof. that is a zype 
or figure. See ANTITYPE, | dy 
Thus, Abraham's facrifice, the paſchal lamb, &c. were types 
or figures of our redemption : the brazen ſerpent was a- type 
of the croſs, '&c, FN en SEW IS Jo ; 

Types are not mere conformities, or analogies, which the na- 
ture of things holds forth between them; nor arbitrary images 
ariſing merely from the caſual reſemblance of things: but 
there is further required a particular inſtitution of God to 
make a type 3 a particular declaration of his that it is fo, 

Gale divides types into hifforical and prophetical,—Thhe firſt are 
thoſe uſed by the ancient prophets in their agitations and viſions: 
the ſecond, thoſe wherein things done, or ceremonies inftituted 


in the Old Teſtament, prefigure Chriſt, or things relating to | 


him in the New Teſtament. _ „ 
The ancient fathers, as well as the modern critics, have been 
greatly divided about the nature and uſe of types, and typical 
repreſentations, in the Old Teſtament; and it is this makes 
one of the great difficulties in underſtanding the ancient pro- 
phecies, and in reconciling the New and Old Teſtament to- 
ether. See PROPHECY. : 
here is no denying but that there were types which the di- 
vine wiſdom inſtituted to be the ſhadows and figures of things 
to come; and yet people run into an exceſs that way: ſome 
looking for types in every thing ; like Origen, who diſcovered 
myſteries in the very caldrons of the tabernacle. One ſhould 
be contented with the more ſenſible and obvious ones; nor 
propoſe any without proving them as much as poſſible; and 
ſhewing that they were really intended for hypes, in order to 
Juſtify the ſolidity of the reaſoning of the apoſtles, who ar- 
gued from them. 
A late author maintains, that not the fathers only, but St. 
Paul himſelf, was of the opinion, that Chriſtianity was all 
c contained in the Old Teſtament, was implied in the Jewiſh 
c hiſtory and law; both wi.ich are to be reputed types and 
c ſhadows of Chriftianity.”— In order to which, he quotes 
Hebrews viii. 5. x. I, and Coloſ. ii. 16, 17.—He adds, That 
<< the ritual laws of Moſes, being in their own nature no 


© other than types and ſhadows of future good things, are to | 


& be conſidered as having the effect of prophecies.” — This is 


likewiſe the ſenſe of Mr. Whiſton, and others ; but the ſame | 


author even quotes our Saviour ſpeaking in behalf of this ryprcal 


reaſoning, in that paſſage Matth. xi. 13. where he affirms, | 


that The law propheſies; and that he came to fulfil the 
law as well as the goſpel,” Matth. v. 17. Diſc. of the 
Grounds, &c. . ; 

An ingenious divine takes this occaſion to obſerve, that had 
the ancients, with the modern retainers to the e way, ex- 
preſly deſigned to have expoſed Chriſtianity, they could not 
have done it more effectually than by thus making every thing 


types and prophecies.—It is no wonder, he adds, that atheiſts | 


and deiſts ſcoff at the credulity of Chriſtians, and reject what 
is ſupported by ſuch folly and abſurdity. | 

Not that he denies the reality of ſuch things as types.—lt is 
manifeſt, there were many under the Old Teſtament ; ſuch 
were Zechariah's ſtaves, beauty and bands, ch. xi. 7, 10, 14; 
ſuch was Hoſea's adulterous wiſe, ch. i. 2; and ſuch were his 
children, ver. 4, 6.— The prophets deſigned by theſe to pre- 
figure future events; but in theſe inſtances the reader is at 
once, by the declaration of the prophet, made to underftand 
as much, and not left to his own conjectures about them, af- 
ter the events are over. 

In effect, all this is urged from ſcripture for the typical or alle- 
gorical interpretations of the Jewiſh law, hiſtory, ceremonies, 
Sc. it is 2tlerted, may be ſet aſide, without any violence to 
the ſacred text, which may be explained on more natural and 
intelligible principles, and more conſiſtently with grammar. 
See ALLEGORICAL, | 

The word :/7&, we have obſerved, literally denotes no more 
than a copy or impreſſion of any thing; and accordingly, in 
our tranſlation, we find it ſometimes rendered by print, — 
times by figure, ſometimes by faſhion, and ſometimes by form. 
Hence alſo the word is figuratively applied to denote a mo- 
ral pattern; in which ſenſe it ſignifies no more than example 
and ſimilitude. 

Again, the word ermr»@G>, in ſcripture, ſignifies any thing 
formed according to a model or pattern; and thus in the epiſtle 
to the Hebrews, the tabernacle, and holy of holies being made 
according to the pattern ſhewn to Moſes, are ſaid to be anti- 
types or figures of the true holy places, —In the like ſenſe, St. 


TYP 


Peter ſpeaking of the flood and the ark, whereby eight perſons 
were ſaved, calls baptiſm an antitype thereto ; by which he ex- 
ep no more than a ſimilitude of circumſtances; 


he other words uſed in ſcripture to imply a future event, 


prefigured by ſome foregoing act, are—'Ymdeſue; rendered by 
mitation and example; and 9x2, fhadow, e pd [ 
This laſt word is frequently uſed by St. Paul, and applied t6 
the Jewiſh law, ceremonies, prieſts, &c. which are repreſented 
as only ſhadows of things to come, or of heavenly things. It 
is from ſuch general expreſſions, that people were led to mi- 
ſtake the apoſtle's deſign in theſe compariſons, and to aſſert, 
that all the Moſaic rites were types of, or deſigned to ſignify 
future events; and that the goſpel is to be found in the penta- 
teuch,—Whereas St. Paul's intent appears no other than to 
ſhew the great advantage of the goſpel over the law in ſeveral 
particulars, wherein it has as much pre-eminence as the ſub- 
ſtance has over the ſhadow. See ACCOMMODATION, 

If the ſhadow of things to come ſignify a prefiguration of fu- 
ture events, what are thoſe events to which the Jewiſh new 
moons, Col. ii. 16, or the Jewiſh meats and drinks, have a 
reſpect? Or, how did the law of Moſes, made of commands 
about perſons, times, places, and ſacrifices; prefigure a diſpen- 
fation where regard to ſacrifices, holy perſons, times and 
places, are ſo far from being enjoined, that they are declared 


"uſeleſs? Can a particular holy place in the law be deſigned a 


prehguration of a ſtate where all places are equally holy ? 
Such being the import of all the terms uſed in the New Teſta- 
ment writers, ſeeming to imply any prefiguration of future 
events under the goſpel, we may obſerve, 
I; That to argue from types, is only to argue from examples 
or ſimilitudes; and, tonſequently; all inferences drawn from 
ſuch reaſonings, are no farther concluſive, than reaſonings 
from ſimilitudes are. The intent of ſimilitudes is only to help 
to convey ſome ideas more clearly or ſtrongly; ſo that to de- 
duce conſequences from a ſimile, or infer any thing from other 
parts of the ſimile than what are plainly ſimilar, is abſurd. 
2. It cannot be proved that the ceremonies of the Moſaic law 
were ever deſigned to prefigure any future events in the ſtate 
of the Meſſiah's kingdom. — No ſuch declared prefigurations 
are mentioned in the writings of the Old Teſtament, what- 
ever notions prevailed among the writers who immediately fol- 
lowed. It is granted, that the apoſtles argued from the rites 
in the Moſaic inſtitution ; but it appears to have only been by 
yay of illuſtration and analogy. | 

here is certainly a general Ticenef in all the diſpenſations of 
Providence; an analogy of things in the natural as well as the 
moral world, from which it is eaſy arguing by way of parity, 
and it is very juſt and uſual fo to do: but that one of theſe diſ- 
penſations was therefore given to preſignify another that was 
future, can never be proved, unleſs it be expreſly declared, — 
The Land of Promiſe, we know, was to be a place where the 
Jews were to enjoy reſt from their labours ; God likewiſe did, 


| himſelf, reſt the ſeventh day from his works: yet, whoever 
imagined God's reſt from the creation to be prefigurative of the 


Jews reſt in Canaan? and is it not equally reaſonable to ſay, 
that God's reſt on the ſeventh day, prefigured the entrance of 
the Jews into Canaan, as to fay, that the Jews reſt in Ca- 
naan prefigured the reſt mentioned by David in the Pſalms ? 


This will equally imply, that all the following events in the 


uniform courſe of God's government, ſimilar to any prece- 


ding ones, were deſigned to be preſignified ; in which ſenſe, 


it will readily be owned, that the reſt of the Jews was typical 
of the reſt of the Chriſtians, 


It is in the ſame manner we are to underſtand St. Paul, where 
he ſays, ** That Chriſt our paſſover is ſacrificed for us.” And 
thus we are to underſtand John the Baptiſt, when he calls our 
Saviour the Lamb of God.“ There was this ſimilitude of 
circumſtance, that Chriſt was ſlain on the ſame day with the 
paſchal lamb; that he died about the ſame time of the day 
when the prieſts began their hillel ; that not a bone of the one 
or the other was broken, Add, that as the paſchal lamb was 
without blemiſh, ſo was Chriſt without ſin.—From theſe, and 
5 the apoſtle applied the term paſſover to 
riſt, : 

Thus, alſo, are we to account for what St. Paul calls the bap- 
tiſm of the children of Iſrael in the cloud, and in the ſea; and 
for the compariſon betwixt the high prieſt entering the holy 
place every year, and Chriſt entering into heaven. See Quo- 
TATION, | 


TVE,“ TYNoE, is alſo a name given to an edict of the em- 


peror Conſtans II. publiſhed in 648, to impoſe a general ſilence 
both on the orthodox and the Monothelites, See Mono- 
THELITE, | 

* It had the name gye, as being a kind of formulary of faith; or 

rather a form whereon men were to regulate their conduct. 

The type owed its original to Paul, patriarch of Conſtantinople, 
who perſuaded that emperor to take away the ectheſis compiled 
and hung up in all the public places by Heraclius ; (as occa- 
ſioning great complaints from the orthodox, by its favouring 
the Monothelites) and to publiſh an edict to impoſe ſilence on 
both parties. 
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But ſuch kinds of pacifications are held inexcuſable in matters 


of religion; accordingly pope Theodore ſoon procured the pa- 


triarch Paul to be depoſed : the type was examined in the coun- 
cil of Rome in 649, and condemned ; and an anathema pro- 
' nounced againſt all ſuch as admitted either the impious ectheſis 
or fypus, EcTHESsI1s, | CE 
Type, Tyrus, is alſo uſed to denote the order obſerved in the 
intenſion and remiſfion of fevers, pulſes, c. See FEVER, 
Ports E, &c. 
TYPHODES, rogahz, in medicine, a kind 6f ardent or 
burning fever uſually attending on eryſipelass of any of the 
viſcera, See Fever. | | 
TY PHOMANIA,* TToOMANIA, in medicine, a diſeaſe of 
the brain, wherein the patient not being able to fleep, though 
greatly inclined thereto, lies with his eyes ſhut, talks abſurdly, 
and flings himſelf this way and that. 8 
* Theword is formed from the Greek, e /moak, and way, 
madneſs. | 3 
If he be pulled, or the like, he juſt opens his eyes, looks about, 
and ſinks again intv a kind of dozing, which is interrupted by 
a train of difagreeable imaginations. | : 
The typhomania is a kind of combinatian of a phrenzy with a 
lethargy.—It is alſo called a coma vigil. See Coma, PHRENzZY, 
and LETHARGY, 3 | 
TYPOGRAPHY,* the art of printing. See PrinTING, 
* The word is formed from the Greek, s, and yeupn, ſerip- 
 tura, writing. 
TYRANT, TyRANnNus, among the ancients, denoted ſim- 
ply a king, or monarch, See KINO, and MonNARCH. 
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But the ill uſe ſeveral perſons inveſted with that ©, 
racter made of it, has altered the e ry ru 15 
tyrant now carries with it the idea of an unjuſt ord; ang 
prince, who 6e 0 5 ple's liberty, and 78, 12 1 5 
eſpotic manner than the laws of natu 
. allow 5 ure, or the coun 
The term tyrant, we are told, became odious 
Greeks, thoſe zealous lovers of liberty, alnoft a; fun the 
troduced : but Donatus aſſures us, it was never © Wap ug a8 in- 
195 Romans till the latter ages of that empire. dong 
TRG. N-Purple, see the articles Theter, 
TYROCINIUM,* Tykocivy, a novitiate 7 


ſhip in any art or ſcience. See Novick, and Noy 7 


* The word is formed of ro, @ raw, fre/5-avater ſolder 
We have ſeveral writings under the title of tyrociniums « 
nium chymicum, tyrocinium chirurgicum, &c. containing ww 

diments of thoſe arts, accommodated to the apprehenſion,” 
the beginners. 2 | 1. 

T VRO SIS,“ Trariz, in medicine, a coagulating or c 
ling of milk in the ſtomach; after the manner of cheeſe 2 

CURDLING, and CoaGULATION. | 8 
i : | | 

| 2 8 is formed of the n % caſeur, cheeſe, der 
TY TH, or rather TI THE. See the article Titus, 
TYTHING and Tyrhixo-Alan. See LI rHIxd, hy. 


Cruel 
More 
try do 


3 TENMENTAIE, HUN DRI D, Wapzyr ary 
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and the fifth vowel. See LETTER, and 
VowErL.. 


V, verb quingue dabit tibi, /. recte numerabis, 


See Vacuum. 
Vacancy, in law, Cc. a poſt or benefice wanting a regular 
officer, or incumbent. See AyYoIDANCE, Oc. 
The eanoniſts hold, that the kind of vacancy is to be ex- 
preſſed in the impetration of a benefice. See BENEFICE. 
A future vacancy, or voidance of a ſpiritual living, ſome wri- 
ters call vacatura. — De volution is a ſpecies of canonical ua- 
cancy, See DEVOLUTION. e 
VACANT Efe, Prædia VACATI A, or Va cu A, are 
ſuch as are abandoned for want of an heir, aſter the death or 
flight of their former owner. See Gps. 
In our law-books, wagantes terre, for vacantes, expreſſes 
forſaken, or uncultivated lands. | 
A benefice is ſaid to be vacant in curia Romana, when the 
incumbent dies in Rome, or within twenty leagues thereof ; 
though it be only by acciderit that he was there. The pope 
nominates to all benefices vacarit in curia Romana, excepting 
thoſe of the neighbouring biſhopricks. 3 
Vacaxr Cylinder, in gunnery. the article CYVLIN DER. 
VACATION, Non- term, in law, all the time included be- 
tween the end of one term, and the beginning of the next 
ſucceeding one. See TERM. 8 925 SEAS 
This intermiſſion was called by our anceſtors pax Dei, and 
ecclgſiæ; and ſometinies, the time or days of the king's peace. 
See PEACE. 3 72 5 | 
Among the Romans, it was called ju/titium, or feriæ, or dies 
nefaſti. See DA v, NevasTus, FasTis, FERI, Cc. 
The time from the death of a biſhop, or other ſpiritual per- 
ſon, till the biſhoprick, or other dignity be ſupplied by another, 
is alſo called vacation. See PLENARTY. - 5 
Cicero, in his Orations, mentions a law, whereby the prieſts 
were exempted from ſervice in all wars, except only uproars, 
and civil tumults; which exemptions he calls uacationes. 


V ACU UM, Vacviry, in phyſics, a ſpace empty or devoid | 


of all matter, or body. See SPACE, and MATTER. 
Whether there be B, | 
vacuum; or whether the univerſe be completely full, and 


there be an abſalute plenum ; is a thing has been controvert- 


ed by the philoſophers of all ages. See PLENUM. 


Theantients, in their controverſies, diſtinguiſhed two kinds; a | 


vacuum coacervatums and a vacuum interſperſum,. or diſſemi- 
natum. | 2 5 
Vacuum Caaceruatum, is conceived as a place deſtitute of 
matter: Such, e. gr. as there would be, ſhould God anni- 
twlate all the air, and other bodies within the walls of this 
chamber. 3 3 . 
The exiſtence of ſuch a vacuum is maintained by the Pytha- 


Boreans, Epicureans, and the Atomiſts, or Corpuſcularians 31 


moſt of whom aſſert ſuch a vacuum actually to exiſt without 
the limets of the ſenſible world. — But the modern Corpuſ- 
cularians, who hold a vacuum coaceruatum, deny that appli- 
cation; as conceiving, that ſuch a vacuum muſt be infinite, 
eternal, and uncreated. See UNIVERSE. 


According, then, to the later philoſophers, there is no da- x 


cuum coacervatum without the bounds of the ſenſible world; 
nor would there be any vacuum, provided God ſhould anni- 


Lilate divers contiguous bodies, than what amounts to a mere | 


privation, or nothing: the dimenſions of ſuch a ſpace, which 


the antients held to be real, being by theſe held to be mere 


negations ; that is, in ſuch a place, there is ſo much length, 
breadth, and depth wanting, as a body muſt have to fill it. 
— To ſuppoſe, that when all the matter in a chamber is an- 
nihilated, there ſhould yet be real dimenſions, is te ſuppoſe 
corporeal dimenſions without body; which is abſurd, 


The Carteſians, however, deny any vacuum caceruatum at 


all; and aſſert, that if God ſhould immediately annihilate all 


the matter, v. gr. in this chamber, and prevent the ingreſs 
of any other matter, the conſequence would be, that the walls 


vol MP contiguous, and include no ſpace at all, — 
or. IL” | 


* Beſides the vowel * | there is a_confonant of 


1 


*, 


ſuch thing in nature as an abſolute 


— 


2 ——— 


5 


— 


6 


inter 


certained by ſure exper 


all ſenſible bodies, as the air, and interſtellar 
make a plenum) ** ſeems 1 ; becauſe the planets and 


v AG 


They add, that if there be rio matter in a chamber, the walls 
can be conceived no otherwiſe than as contiguous ; thoſe 
things being ſaid to be contiguous,, between which there is 
not any thing intermediate : .but,. if .there be no body be- 
tween, there is no extenſion between extenſion and body 
being the ſame thing: and if there be no extenſion between, 
then the. walls are contiguous ; and where is, the vacuum? 

But the reaſoning is built on a miſtake, viz. that body and 

extenſion are the ſame thing. See EXTENSI on,andSPACE 

AcuuM Diffminatum, or Interſperſum, is that ſuppoſed to, 

be naturally interſperſed in, and among bodies, in the pores 

the ſame body, and in the interſtices between different bodies. 

MMA... cat 5 

It is this kind of vacuum which is chiefly diſputed among the 

modern philoſophers : the Corpuſcularians ſtrenuouſly aſſert· 

ing it; and the Peripatetics, and Carteſians, as ſtiffly impugn- 

ing it. See CORPUSCULAR, CARTESIAN, &c. 

The great argument the Peripatetics urge againſt a vacuum 
9 5 is, that there are divers bodies frequently ſeen 
move contrary to their own nature, and inclination ; and 

for no other apparent reaſoh, but to avoid a vacuum : whence 

they conclude, that nature abhors a vacuum ; and give us a 

new claſs of motions aſcribed to the fuga wacizi, or nature's 

flying a vacuum. See FU aA. | 

Such is the riſe of water in a ſyringe, upon the drawing up the 


_ piſton; ſuch alſo is the aſcent of water in pumps, the ſwel- 


ling of the fleſh in a cupping-glaſs, &c. | 

But ſince the weight, elaſticity, &c. of the air have been aſ- 
iments, thoſe motions, and effects are 
univerſally aſcribed to the gravity, and preſſure of the atmo- 
ſphere. See AIR ; fee alſo SYRINGE, PuMp, CUPPiNG- 
Glaſs, &c. | | 

The Carteſians deny not only the actual exiſtence, but even 
the poſſibility of a vacuum : and that on this principle, that 
extenſion being the eſſence of matter, or body, wherever ex - 
tenſion is, there is matter : but mere ſpace, or vacuity, is 
ſuppoſed to be extended; therefore it is material. — Who- 
ever aſſerts an empty ſpace, conceives dimenſions in that 
ſpace ; i. e. conceives an extended ſubſtance in it; and there- 


| fore denies a vacuum, at the ſame time that he admits it. 


On the other hand, the Corpuſcular authors prove, not only 
the poſſibility, but the actual exiſtence of a vacuum, from 
divers conſiderations ; particularly, from the conſideration of 


motion in general; and that of the planets, comets, &c, in 


particular; from the fall of bodies; from the vibration of 


pendulums; from rarefaction, and condenſation; from the 
different ſpecific gravities of bodies; and from the diviſibility 


of matter into parts. 


19, It is argued, that motion could not be effected without 


a vacuum. See MoT1ON, — This is what Lucretius urged 


long ago — Principium quoniam cedendi nulla daret res — 


 wndigue materies quoniam ſtipata fuiſſet. 


The force of this argument will be increaſed from the two 
following conſiderations, viz. firſt, that all motion is either 
in a ſtreight line, or in a curve which returns into itſelf, as 
the circle, and ellipſis; or in a curve that does not return in- 


to itſelf, as the parabola, Sc. And, ſecondly, that the mo- 


ving force muſt always be greater than the reſiſtance. 

For, hence it follows, that no force, even though infinite, 
can produce motion where the reſiſtance is infinite ; conſe- 
quently, there can be no motion either in a ſtreight line, or 
a non-returning curve; becauſe, in either of thoſe caſes, the 
protruſion, and conſequently the reſiſtance, would be infinite. 
— There remains, therefore, only the motion in a revolving 
curve practicable ; which muſt either be a revolution upon an 
axis, or an annular motion round a quieſcent body ; both 
which are, again, impoſſible in an elliptic curve: and conſe- 
quently, all motion muſt be in circles geometrically true ; 
and the revolving bodies muſt either be ſpheres, ſpheroids, 
cylinders, or portions of them, exactly geometrical ; other- 
wiſe, their revolutions in a plenum would be impoſſible: but 
ſuch motions, or ſuch figured bodies, we do not know in 
nature. Therefore there is a vacuum. 

29, The motions of the planets, and comets, demonſtrate a 
vacuum: thus Sir Iſaac Newton — That there is no 
5 ſuch fluid medium as æther, (to fill up the porous parts of 
parts, and fo 


** comets proceed with ſo regular and laſting a motion, 
through the celeſtial ſpaces, both from and to all parts: 
* for hence it appears, that thoſe celeſtial ſpaces are void of 
* all ſenſible reſiſtance, and conſequently of all ſenſible mat- 
© ter. For the reſiſting force of fluid mediums, ariſes part- 
* ly from the attrition of the parts of the medium, and 
partly from the inactivity of matter. — Now, that part 
&« of the reſiſtance of any Ts which ariſes: from the 
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ever fo fluid and ſubtile, they would reſi 


The quantity of matter, therefore, in a given ſpace, may 
de diminiſhed by rarefaction: and why may not it be di- 


e vacuum evidently follows. See RARE FAC T TON, PoREs, 


of pendulums : for ſince thoſe bodies in places out of which 


aà few larger ones, have the ſame reſiſting force? If then 
there were no vacuum, it would follow, that a projectile 


hauſted, ſhould move with as much difficulty as in quickſilver; 


divided from that next adjoining, any more than it is poſſible | 


V A C : 


ce tenacity, or attrition of its parts, may be leſſened by di- 
<« yiding the matter into ſmaller parts, and by rendering thoſe 
<« parts more ſmooth and ſlippery: but that part of the re- 
ce ſiſtance which ariſes from the inactivity of matter, is always 


<« jn proportion to the denſity of the matter; nor can be 
«© diminiſhed by dividing the matter, nor by any other means, | 
except by diminiſhing the denſity thereof. 

* Conſequently, if the celeſtial regions were as denſe as wa- 


ter, or quickſilver, they would reſiſt almoſt as much as 


water or quickſilver; but if they were perfectly denſe, 


“ without any interſperſed vacuity, 2 the matter were 
more than quick- 
6 ſilver does; a perfectly folid globe, in ſuch a medium, 


+ would loſe above half its motion, in moving three lengths of 
“s its diameter; and a globe not perfectly ſolid, ſuch as the bo- 
dies of the planets and comets are, would be ſtopped till 
* ſooner, — Therefore, that the motion of the planets and | 
- * comets may be regular, and laſting, it is Weill the ce- | 

< Jeſtial ſpaces be void of all matter, except perhaps ſome few, | 
„ and much rarified effluvia of the planets and comets, and 
„ the paſling rays of light. See RExSISTANCE, MEDIUM, 
PAN ET, Comer, c. 


3. The fame great author deduces a vacuum from the con- 


ſideration of the weights of bodies ; thus: All bodies about 
K 


the earth gravitate towards the earth; and the weights of 


all bodies, equally diſtant from the earth's centre, are as 


“e the quantities of matter in thoſe bodies. — If the ther, 


therefore, or any other ſubtile matter, were altogether de- 


<« ſtitute of gravity, or did gravitate leſs than in proportion 
eto the quantity of its matter: becauſe (as Ariſtotle, Des 
“Cartes, and others argue) it differs from other bodies only 
in the form of the matter; the ſame body might, by the 
change of its form, gradually be converted into a body of 
the ſame conſtitution with thoſe which gravitate moſt in 


proportion to the quantity of matter: and, on the other | 
hand, the moſt heavy bodies might gradually loſe their 


« oravity, by gradually changing their form; and therefore 
e the weights would depend upon the forms of bodies, and 


might be changed with them; which is contrary to all ex- 


„ periment. See WEIGHT. 
40. The deſcent of bodies proves that all ſpace is not e- 
qually full; for the fame author goes on, If all ſpaces 


were equally full, the ſpecific gravity of that fluid, with 

ke 

ed, would not be leſs than the ſpecific gravity of quick- 
„e filver or gold, or any other the moſt denſe body; and | 

d therefore neither gold, nor, any other body, could de- | 


which the region of the air would in that cafe be fill- 


« frend therein, — For bodies do not deſcend in a fluid, un- 
„s [cf6 that fluid be ſpecifically lighter than the body. — But 
<< by the air-pump, we can exhauſt a veſſel, till even a fea- 
<< ther ſhall fall with a velocity. equal to that of gold in the 


open air: the medium, therefore, through which the fea- | 


Ather falls, muſt be much rarer than that through which the 
„ gold falls. See DESCENT. | 


“ miniſhed in infinitum? Add, that we conceive the ſolid 
* particles of all bodies to be of the fame denſity; and that 
<< they are only rarefiable by means of their pores : whence a 


and PARTICLE. $26 | | 
$2, * That there is a Vacuum, is evident from the vibrations 


the air is exhauſted, meet with no reſiſtance to retard their 


„motion, or ſhorten their vibrations; it is evident there is | 


no ſenſible matter in thoſe ſpaces, or in the occult pores of 
thoſe bodies. SeePENDULUM. | 
For, as to what Des Cartes urges of his materia ſubtilis, that 
its tenuity prevents its reſiſtance from being ſenſible, and that 


a ſmall body ſtriking againſt a greater, cannot in the leaſt | 
move, or reſiſt the motion of that other; but is reflected back | 


again with all its momentum : it is contrary to all experience. 


For Sir Iſaac proves, that the denſity of fluid mediums, is | 


proportionable to their reſiſtances, very nearly; and that they 
2re excecdingly miſtaken, who ſuppoſe the reſiſtance of pro- 


Prop. 38.) 
diminiſhed by the ſubdiviſion of the parts; (ibid. Prop. 40.) 
and that the reſiſting forces of all fluids are nearly as their 


denſities — For why ſhould not the fame quantity of matter, 
whether divided into a great number of ſubtile parts, or into 


moving in the air, or even in a ſpace whence the air is ex- 


which is contrary to experience, See PROJECTILE. 
69, That there are interſperſed vacuities, appears from mat- 


ter's being actually divided into parts, and from the figuresof | 
thoſe parts: for, on ſuppoſition of an abſolute plenitude, we | 
- CO not conceive how any part of matter could be actually 


Sc. are more eaſily and ſatisfactorily accounted for fro 


him; that is, an action for deſerting his bail. 


V A D 


to divide actually the parts of abſolute 9400 g.. 
ther: for by the actual diviſion. of 33 Say one 


0 
from one another, we conceive nothing dontinuu 
the placing thoſe parts at a diſtance from 2 . 5 0 
in the continuum, were at no diſtance from oer Which 
but ſuch diviſions between the parts of matt 880 Mother: 
vacuities between. See DrvISsIB1IL IT v * imp 
70. As for the figures of the parts of bodies 8 
poſition of a plenum, they muſt either be al rec te ſip 
all concayo-convex ; otherwiſe, they would nor ade Mer, or 
ſpace 3 which we do not find to be true in fact *quately fl 
80. The denying a vacuum, ſuppoſes what it 18 ws Mb 
any one to prove to be true; viz. that the mat ke 
has no limits. See UNtvERsE. era worl 
425; wor = eſſence of matter does not co 
ion, but in ſolidity, or impenetrability. t : 
faid to conſiſt of ſolid try moving = be ſe may be 
we at all fear, leſt the phænomena of nature, mop „ Hot 
are plauſibly accounted for from a plenitude. ſhoull i 
| inexplicable when the plenum is ſet aſide, —_ The ON 
ones, ſuch. as the tides; the ſuſpenſion of the 9 
the barometer; the motion of the heavenly bodies, jp 8 


mo- 


nſiſt in exten. 


ther principles. See TI DES, &c. 


Vacuum, or Vacuum Biylranum, is alſo uſed, ſomewhat aby 


ſively, to expreſs that approach to a real vamyy. which 
We arrive at by means of the air-pump. See Ar B- 5 
Thus, any thing put in a receiver ſo exhauſted, is ſaid t 1 
put in vacuo : and thus, moſt of the experiments with 
: a the 
air-pump, are performed in vacuo, or in vacuy Boyleay 
Some of the principal phænomena obſerved of bodies in bh 
are; that the heavieſt and lighteſt bodies, as a guinea hs 
feather, fall here with equal velocity: — That fg f 
grapes, cherries, peaches, apples, &c. kept for any time i 
vacuo, retain their nature, freſhneſs, colour, Sc. and thi 
withered in the open air, recover their plumpneks in dag. 
— All light, and fire becomes immediately extinct in vag 
The coalition of flint and ſteel in vacuo, produces ny 
ſparks : — No found is heard, even from a bell rung ; +. 
cue : — A ſquare viol, full of common air, well cloſed, rea 
in vacuo 3 A round one does not :— A bladder half full af 
air, will heave up forty pound weight in vacuo : — Cats, and 
moſt other animals, readily expire in vacuo. 
By experiments made in 1704, Mr. Derham found, that ani- 
mals which have two ventricles, and no foramen ovale, 
birds, dogs, cats, mice, Ic. die in leſs than half a minute; 
counting from the firſt exſuction: a mole died in one minute, 
a bat lived ſeven or eight. — Inſects, as waſps, bees, graſhop- 
pers, &c. ſeemed dead in two minutes; but, being left i 
vacuo twenty four hours, came to life again in the open ait: 
ſnails continued twenty four hours inva cuo, without appen- 
ing much concerned. 1 5 | 
Seeds planted in vacuo do not grow: —Small beer dies, and 
loſes all its taſte in vacuo : — Lukewarm water boils yery 
vehemently in vacuo: — Air, ruſhing through mercury into 
a vacuum, throws the mercury in a kind of ſhower upon the 
receiver, and produces a great light in a dark room See 
ATTRITION, Ce. „ 
The air- pump can never produce a preciſe vacuum; as 51 
dent from its ſtructure, and the manner of its working: in 
effect, every exſuction only takes a part of the air : 6 
that there will fill be ſome left after any finite number d 
exſuctions. Add that the air-pump has no longer any c. 
fect, than while the ſpring of the air remaining in the rt 
ceiver, is able to lift up the valves: when the rarefacton 5 
come to that degree, you can come no nearer to a v9cun 
Sir Iſaac Newton, obſerving that a thermometer ſuſpend 
in vacuo, and in that ſtate removed to a warm or 2 
room, receives the heat or cold, riſes, or falls, almolt 3 
ſoon as another in open air; takes thence occaſion to 5 
pect, that the heat of the warm room is conveyed trag 
the vacuum, by the vibrations, of a much ſubtiler meln 
than air, which remained in the vacuum after the au u 
drawn out. (Opt. p. 323.) See Mep1UM, Hear, &. 


VADARI, in the civil law, denotes a perſon to neh 
jectiles to be infinitely diminiſhed, by dividing the parts ef || dertake, or give ſecurity in behalf of another; that he 1h 
the fluid, even in infinitum. (Princip. Lib. It. 5 
When, on the contrary, it is clear the reſiſtance is but little 


on a certain day, appear in court, to proſecute, or a 
See Vouc , and APPEARANCE. 3 
If he fails, his ſurety has an action vadimenii deſert! 1715 
MOoNIUM, Bail, DEFAULT, &. | - 
Properly ſpeaking, vadari reum, among the . pu 
the act of the plaintiff himſelf, who here demances 1 
or bail from the defendant, that he would appear berore 
prztor on a certain day. 
VADELECT. See the article VALE CGT. ey 
VADE-ME CUM, or a VBN MECU N, 2 Lat" Pt | 
uſed in Engliſh, to expreſs a thing that 1s very mo Yin: 
familiar; and which one uſually carries about W. 
chiefly applicd to ſome favourite book. oben 
Some make Virgil, others Horace, their vade-mecum 


— 


an Epictetus, others a Thomas à Kempis, 8. «1, 
| a | 


VAT „5 


N is is what the Greeks call *y/x« po, or manual. — The | the tules of heraldry, decreed, that this fur, in its natural 
* have a phraſe of equal import; viz. Habib al feir, blazon, ſhould always be argent and azure. — So if it 
comes itineris, friend of the journey. In Latin it is beſt be abſolutely faid, ſuch a family bears vair; it is ſuppoſed to 
expreſſed by comes; as comes theologicus, comes ruſticus, &c. be argent and azur. WILLY Sk 

v A DIMONIUM, in the civil law, a promiſe, or bond, | . Regularly, there muſt be but four rows or ranks of var in 

iven for appearance before the judge upon a day appointed. . the ſhield ; ifthere be either more, or leſs, the number muſt 
VADARI. be ſpecified. — The ſmalleſt number, being three rows, 19 


VADIUM. See the article Pon per Vadium. called beffroy de vair; and the moſt; being five or fix, is 
VAGABONDF, a perſon that wanders about, having no | called menu, or ſmall vair. ; e 43 
certain dwelling ; or a ſturdy beggar, &c. mentioned in di- The beffroy is alſo known by the firſt figure on the dexter- 1 
vers ſtatutes. | ſide of the eſcutcheon, being always of coma 5a * form of | | 
; 8 FED ir” belt; whereas that of vdir is in ſhape of a glaſs. 

De vagabundis & aliis hominibus mendicantibus qui ſe nomi- VA IR Y. Fals - 3 4 NN — 0 


nant, — Travelling men, c. Charta 22 Hen. VI — f | * | | 
Item utemur quod nullus vagabundus wagetur ſeu deambulet de coat, or the bearings of a coat, when charged, or chequered, 


mae in villa ſeu ſuburbio poſt pulſationem campanæ noſtræ with vair. See V AIR. | 


communis, vicate Coverfeu, & ft aliquis ibidem capiatur joft When the colours are argent and azure, or white and blue, 
pulſationem dictæ campanæ, ducatur ad Gaulam domini re- it is very proper: if it be otherwiſe, the colours are to be 
gis, & ibi morabitur uſque in craſtinum ut notitia per ſonæ expreſly named; vairy of ſuch a colour or metal. — He 
Suez habeatur, &, MS, Cod. de Leg, & Stat. Burgi ville | bears vairy or, and vert: this is particularly called vair 
Mountgomer. Temp. Hen, II. compoſed. 


All itinerant beggars, fortune-tellers, collectors for goals, The bearings are likewiſe ſaid to be vairy, when they are 
fencers, bearwards, players of interludes, minſtrels, juglers, charged with vairs. — When chiefs, croſſes, pales, feſſes, 
gypſies, &c. ſhall be reputed vagabonds, rogues and ſturdy Sc. happen to be vairy, the number of ranks are to be ſpe- 


beggars, 39 Eliz. c. 4. See Rod uE, &c.  cified, | ; 
VAGINA, a Latin term, literally ſignifying a ſheath, or | Vairy gowns are obſerved, by Julius Pollux, to have been 
ſcabbard; uſed on divers occaſions. — As, the habit of the antient Gauls, as ermins were of the Arme- 


VAGINA, in architecture, is uſed for the lower part of a ter- nians. See ERMIN. | . 
minus; becauſe reſembling a ſheath, out of which the ſtatue | Vair y Cuppy, or VAIRy Taſfy, or Potent counterpotent, is 


ſeems to iſſue. See TERMES. a bearing in heraldry, compoſed of pieces repreſenting the tops 
The vagina is that long part between the baſe, and the capital; of crutches. — See Tab. Herald. fig. 87. fee allo the ar ticle 
and is formed in divers manners, and with divers ornaments. | CounTERPOTENT. | 


VAGINA, inanatomy, denotes a canal, or cavity, leading from the In blazon, the colours muſt be expreſſed ; as, azure, ar- 
pudendum, to the uterus of women. See GENERATION. | gent, c. | | 
The vagina, called alſo cervix uteri, is a membranous paſ- VALDENSES. See the article VauDo1 8. 
age, extended ſrom the rima, or aperture of the labia, to VAL ECT, or Vap ATI ECT. See the article VALET. 
the neck of the womb. — Sce Tab. Anat. (Splanch.) fig. 9. VALENT IAM. See the article Ca PE ad Valentiam. 


lit. h. fig. 1 I. lit. a. Sce the article CERVIX. VALENTINIANs, an antient and famous ſect of Gno- 
It lies upon the rectum, to which it finally adheres; and un- flies; thus called from their leader Valentinian. See GNos- 
der the urinary bladder: its length is ordinarily ſeven or T 10. | | | 


eight inches. | VALERE. See the article PE RIN DE Valere. . 
Its inward ſubſtance is nervous, and exquiſitely ſenſible; the | V AL E RIAN, VAI ERIANa, a plant, whofe root is of 
outer membranous, and looſe : at its orifice it is much nar- | conſiderable uſe in medicine; thus called, according to ſome, 

rower than elſewhere ; eſpecially in virgins. | from one Valerius, who firſt brought it into uſe; according 

Through its whole courſe it is full of rugæ, or wrinkles; | to others, from walere, to be of great virtue. 
eſpecially in the upper internal ſurface 3 which rugze the uſe | There are various kinds of wvalerian ; but thoſe chiefly in 

of venery renders leſs apparent, and frequent parturition al- uſe, are the large garden walerian, ualeriana hortenſis; called 

moſt obliterates : which ſhews, that they were intended, to] by Dioſcorides, phu, folio oluſatri.— and ute valeriana ſyl ve- 
render the part more eaſily diſtendible for parturition. tris, or great wild valerian. 5 | 
Along the whole tract of the vagina are pores, ar oſtia, or | The former is an ingredient in Venice treacle; its chief uſe 
little ducts ſeen, which, in the act of venery, emit a liquor] is in diſorders of the nerves : in which reſpect, however, it 

that has been by many m iſtaken for ſeed. See SEED. is held inferior to the latter. A 
The vagina has a conſtrictory muſcle, inſerted under the | The wild valerian is warm, and aromatic, but ſomewhat of 

clitoris ; which, with a broad ſeries of fibres, embraces and | a fetid ſcent: its efficacy, as a ſudorific, is ſupported by the 

conſtringes the lower part of the vagina, and puts the dimen- teſtimony of both antient and modern practice. — It has 
ſton of the part, in ſome meaſure, in the power of the mind. been reckoned by ſome deterſive, fo much as to make it diu- 

See MATRIX. 885 K | retic, and good in all obſtructions of the viſcera. — It is ex- 

Vacinz Uteri Sphinfter. See SPHINCTER Paging, &c. tolled alſo for ſtrengthening the optic nerves, and reſtoring 

VAGINALIS Gulæ, in anatomy, a name ſome anatomiſts decayed fight ; but the preſent practice acknowledges it not 
give to the muſculous coat of the gula ; as ſuppoſing it a | in any ſuch intentions. — It ſometimes does wonders in hy- 
proper muſcle, conſpiring with the cefophagzus in thruſting | fterical affections; eſpecially where things of the fetid kind are 
the aliment down, when entered. See Oxgs0PHAG vs, | good, and the ſpirits are too impetuous in their motions, ſo 


DecrLuT1T19N, Sc. | | as to occaſion convulſions, — It is alſo aſſiſted with camphire, 
VacinaLts Tunica, the ſame with what we otherwiſe call | and ſome other things of the like nature, which are very 
' elythroides, See ELYTROIDES. | CID powerful in breaking through the minuteſt obſtruQions, to 
VAGUM, in anatomy, a name given to the eighth pair of || cure obſtinate agues. — It is efficacious in all nervous caſes; 
. Nerves of the medulla oblongata, called the par vagum, be- | and particularly the epilepſy : which virtue in it ſeems to have 
cauſe diſpended todivers parts of the body. — See Tab Anat. | been firſt diſcovered by Fabius Columna, who preſcribed it 
(Ofteol.) fig. 5. lit. g. g. ſee alſo the article Nerve, or that purpoſe in powder. n 435 
V AIR, in heraldry, a kind of fur, or doubling, conſiſting | M. Merchant, in the Memcirs of the Academy. of Sciences, 
of divers little pieces, argent and azure, reſembling a Dutch has confirmed this virtue, by many inſtances within his 
U, ora bell-glas. See Vairy. 2885 my knowledge: and what is very remarkable, is, that in the two 
[airs, have their point azure, oppoſite to their point argent, obſervations he enlarges moſt upon, the patients voided great 
and the baſe argent to the azure. quantities of worms. — His cuſtom was, always to purge 
When there are only two or three vairs, the antient heralds | before he adminiftred it. = 
call it great vair; and when there are more, ſmall vair. VALESIANS, VATESIANI, antient ſectaries, fo called 


Vair is intended to repreſent a kind of ſkin, uſed antiently | from one Yalefius, a perſon unknown to Epiphanius, who 
by the kings of France, in lieu of a fur, and wherewith the | makes mention of this ſet, Hær. 58. though he owns we 
gowns of the preſidents a mortier, the counſellors of the court, | know but very little of them; only this, that they admit- 
the heralds coats, &c. were lined, till the fifteenth century. | ted none into their ſociety but eunuchs ; at leaſt, if any were 
| It was properly the ſkin of a kind of ſquirrel, called alſo, in admitted before caſtration, they obliged them not to eat any 
French, vair, and, in Latin, ſcriveus; which was white un- meat till the operation was performed. — For then, being no 
derneath, and dove-colour a-top. It is deſcribed by Aldro- longer ſubjects to the motions of the fleſh, they allowed them 
vandus, under the name of ſcriveo varia, and is the fame, | to eat any kind of meats. See Eunucn, . | 
according to Geſner, with the mus ponticus of Ariſtotle and | VALET), or VAI ET, a French term, antiently wrote 
Pliny ; which the Latinscall varus, or varius, from the variety | Lalet. ; | 
of its colour. — Its two ſxins joined together, make the figure In France, valet is a common name for all domeſtic ſer- 
of the vairs in armories; being naturally white and azure. vants, employed in the lower, and more ſervile offices in- 
Vair, Colombiere obſerves is the ſecond ſort of fur, antient- cluding what we call grooms, footmen, coachmen, bailff5 & 
ly uſed as a lining of the garments of great men ; conſiſting | But the word is not uſed among us in this ſenſe, nor my 
of little pieces, ſewed by the furriers on white ſkins: and be- otherwiſe than in the phraſe valet de chambre; which is : 
cauſe theſe pieces were uſually blue, thoſe who firſt ſettled | ſervant, whoſe office is to dreſs, and undreſs his maſter, to 
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VAL 


Jook to his bed-chamber, wait on him at table, &c. the | 


fame with what we otherwiſe call a gentleman. _.. | 
In the hiſtory af Lewis XII. by. Seiſel, we always find var- 
let de chambre du roi, varlet de la gardrobe, &c. But var- 
let, like naue, and divers other words, is now degenerated 
into a word of reproach. 


Valet, valect, vndelett, Uk, and vallet, Camden ob- 


ſerves, were antiently uſed at our court, fot a gentleman of 
the privy-chamber. SLES in B 
Selden; irs his Titles, relates, that walets antiently ſignified 
young gehtlemen, and heirs of great eſtate and quality; e- 
ſpecially fuch as were to be knighted, "Eby | 
In the accounts of the Inner-temple, vakt is iſed for a 
bencher's clerk, or ſervant. — The butlers of the houſe ſtill 


call them warkts.. .. 


VALETUDINARY; VALETUDINARIDS;.a term 


ſometimes uſed by the writers of medicine, for a perſon of a 
weak, ſickly conſtitution, frequently out of order, &c. 


Dr. Cheyne; by all means, directs the weakly, the ſtudious, 


the ſedentary, and the valetudinary, to a low, ſpare regi- 
men. See Food, Extrcise, DiE f, &c. 


VALID, a term applied to acts, tranfactions, expeditions, 


Sc. which are cloathed in all the formalities requiſite to 
their being put into execution, and to their being admitted in a 
court of juſtice. See NulIIr x. 

A contract by a minor is not valid, or is invalid: a mar- 
riage it not valid, unleſs performed with the ſolemnities 


Va LL AR“, VAatLARtsS, imantiquity, an epithet given to 


a kind of crown, which the Roman generals beſtowed on 
him, who; in attacking the enemies camp, firſt broke in 
upon the lines, or paliſades. See CROWN. 

* The word is formed from vnllum, a flake with branches, 

whereof he made the paliſade of a camp, called /orica. 

The corona vallaris, was the fame with what was otherwiſe 
called corona caſtrenſis, from caſtra, a camp. — Aulus Gel- 
lius aſſures us, that it was of gold, as the mural and naval 
crowns were: yet, though they were made of that precious 
metal, they were not the moſt valued : for Piny, lib. xxii. 
cap. 3. gives the preference to the corona obſidionalis, which 
yet was only of gramen, or graſs. 


VALLEY, VALE, in geography. See MounTarn., 
VALORE Aaritagii, VALUE of marriage, a writ which 
antiently lay for the lord, after having proffered ſuitable | 


marriage to an infant who refuſed the fame ; to recover the 
value of the marriage. See MARRIACG RE. 


VALVASOR, or VaLvasouR. See VAVASOR. 
VALUE, Varos, in commerce, the price or worth of 


any thing. 


Intrinſie VAL ux, denotes the proper, real, and effective wo 
of any thing: and is uſed chiefly with regard to money; 


the popular value whereof may be raiſed, and lowered at 
the pleaſure of the prince; but its real, or intrinſic value, 
depending wholly on its weight and fineneſs, is not at all 
affected by the ſtamp, or impreſſion thereon. See Mox E x, 
Coin, c. 

It is generally on the foot of this intrinſic value, that ſpecies 
are received in foreign countries ; though in the places where 


they are coined, and where the ſovereign power makes them | 


current, they generally paſs for much more. SeePAR. 


It is, in good meaſure, on the difference of thoſe two - 


hes, one whereof is, as it were, arbitrary, and the other, in 
me fort, natural; that the difference of exchanges depends: 
and thoſe ſtill riſing and falling, as the rate at which a ſpe- 
cies is current, comes nearer or farther off the juſt price of 
the metal whereof it comſiſts. See EXCHANGE. 


Valve, in bills of exchange, is uſed to ſignify the nature of 
hand; 


the thing, (as ready money, ices, bills, debts, 
c.] which is given, as it were, in exchange from the ſum 
ſpecified in the bill. See BII T. 
From four different manners of expreſſing this value, ſome 
inguiſhed four kinds of bills of exchange. Ihe firſt bears 
wolue receiued, ſunply and purely, which comprehends all 
kinds of value; the ſecond, walue recerved in money, or 
merchandice ; the third, walze of my ſelf, and the fourth, 
The firſt is dangerous, and the fourth but little uſed : ac- 
cordingly, to have the value well expreſſed, and to prevent 
the ill conſequences of overſights therein, it is well provided 


the French ordonnance of 167 3, that bills of exchange | 


contain the name of the perſon to whom the contained 
ſum is to be paid; the time of payment; the name of him 
who has givers the value; and whether it was recewed 
mn money, merchandice, or other effefts, Sec BILL of 


exchange 


Varut, Vator, or VALET IA, in law, — Welt gives us 


4 nice difference between wake, and price ; the value (lays 
he) of things in which offerices are committed, is uſually 
compriſed in indictments; which feerns neceſſary in theſt, 
to make a difference from petty larceny ; and in treſpaſs, to 
aggravate the fault, and increaſe the fire, dee THevr, 
Lic, Ce. 
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But no price of things fire nature ma : 
g be expreſſeg 
deers, bares, Gg. if they. be not in — and warren, * 


And where the numper of thingy taken i — 
the indictment, as of young daver in a dove Preſſed 
muſt be faid Pretii, or ad valemiam : le, 
things, ad valentiam, and not pretii ; of coin not 
ſhall be ſaid pretii; but of coin current nenn Current it 
ad valentiam ; the price and v being 8 n, 
ALVE*, VaTvu IA, in hydraulics, Pneumatics d 
a kind of lid, or cover of a tube, or veſſęl, ſo des, Ec. is 
to open one way; but which, the mor Mieth Kan 2 
the other way, the cloſer it thts. the aperture 0 = 
either admits the entrance of fluid ne the tube, or 
and prevents its returD; ot admits it to ſcans. 21 
ma LO or admits it to eſcape, and pretend 
The word is formed from the Latin walve, foldin _ 
Valves are of great uſe in the air-pump, and 3 xy 
engines; in which they ate ordinarily made of ping 
der. See A1R-Pump, and Wind- Git, * 
In hydraulic engines, as the emboli of pumps, they are fie. 
dae wn ; _ figure round, and are fitted * 
ttoms, or other parts of the barrel, c. 
e See EM AN 15 5 : 8 the aper 
metimes they are made of two round pi 
incloſed between two others of braſs; hay 3 _ : 
—_— Wee — ren Pe piece of nk 
ableupwards. ownwards, on a kind of axis, which o. 
e the middle of them all. en 
metimes they are made of braſs, coveted over wi 
and furniſhed with a fine ſpring, which gives => — | 
force applicd againſt in: but upon the ceaſing of . 
turns the valve over the aperture, See Pu up, Cc. 75 
AL vz, VALVVIA, in anatomy, a thin membrane, applied 
like a door or ſhutter, on divers cavities and veſſels of the * 
dy ; to afford a cee to ſome 3 or other matter, po. 
ing one way, and prevent its re- flux towards the 
it came. Rev eee &c. an 
The veins and lymphatics have wadvrs, ſituate from ſpace to 
ſpace, which open towards the heart, but keep cloſe on that 
ſide towards the extremities, i. e. they let the blood and 
lymph paſs towards the heart, but prevent their returning 
. the extreme parts, whence they came. Sec Ver, and 
LOOD, ' 
The heart has alſo its valves, placed at the entrance of the 
veſſels ariſing out of it. — Thoſe at the entrance of the ven 
cava, and pulmonary vein, let the blood paſs on tothe heart, 
and prevent its return: on the contrary, thoſe at theentrance 


of the aorta, and pulmonary artery, let the blood pak out 


of the heart, and prevent its flowing back again. — Se Jab. 
Anat. Angeiol.) fig. 1. lit. A. — alſo Mane Cincv- 
LATION, CAA, &c. | 

In the jejunum, and ileum, the inner tunic being larger 
than the outer, is much corrugated ; the looſe folds of 
„ which have been thought, in ſome meaſure, to do the of- 
e ficeof values; and have therefore been called ualuula en- 
& niventes. Drake, Anat. p. 49. | 

The lacteals, opening into the inteſtines, receive the pre- 
<< pared fluid part of the chyle; and appear at intervals, as it 
© were,girt and ſtraightened ; and when preſſed, do not admit 
< of a reflux towards the inteſtines; though the liquor be 
<«. eaſily propelled towards the glands: which argues, that there 
are valves in them, though too minute to be ſenſible tothe 
* M | 

The colon, has a thick ualve, to prevent the excrements 
from paſiing into the ileon; and ſeveral other valves, to te- 
tard the deſcent of the excrements. Sce Col on, and Ex- 
REM ENT. 


Conſtantine Varolius, a Boulogneſe, and phyſician of Gre- 


gory XIII. whodicd in 1570, was the firſt that obſerved tie 


_ valve in the colon. — Bart. Euſtachio, a native of San Seve- 


rino in Italy, diſcovered, about the fame time, the walveat 
the orifice of the coronary vein ; and that remarkable one at 
the orifice of the lower trunk of the vena cava, near tht 


right auricle of the heart: though he did not take it for 3 


value, but merely for a membrane. : 
Sig. Lanciſi, phyſician to the late pope, who firſt publiſhed 
uſtachio's works, takes the uſe of this valve to be to pre” 
vent the blood of the upper vena cava from ſtriking *. 
too much violence againſt that of the lower: and M. Win- 
flow, who, has conſidered it very diligently in the Menu" 
of the Royal Academy of Sciences, is much of the ſame of” 
nion, 
But as it gradually dwindles in children, and at length be. 
comes quite loſt in adults, ftill diminiſhing as the * 


that, chiefly, regarding the circulation of the blood in 


ſertus. . 
In effect, by means hereof, M. Winſlow reconciles the tue 


ite ſy ſlems af the circulation of the blood in the ow. 
delivered under the article circulation, See C1RCU LAT 
of the Bloody, and For Tus. 


Griat VALVE, Valuuld major, is the upper part, nod, wn 


rr 2 


VAP 


were, the lid of the iſthmus between the teſtes, and the firſt 

vermicular proceſs of the cerebellum: its ſubſtance is medul- 
harry. = Its uſe is to prevent the lymph from falling on the 
nerves at the baſe of the craniumn. 

V AN, VarrT, or VAuXNT, (of the French avant, or auaznt, 
before) is a term uſed in compoſition with ſeveral words in 
our language. — As, > e 

V an-CouR1zRs, are light · armed ſoldiers, ſent before to beat 
the road, upon the approach of an enemy. See Rgcon- 
NOITRE. oy 

V an-FossE, a ditch dug without the counterſcarp, and run- 
ning all along the glacig; uſually full of water. See DiTcs. 

Van, or VanT, or VAUNT=-Corps. See CORPs. | 

Van,or Vaxn-GUARD, is a military term, ſignifying the firſt 

line of an army, drawn up in battalia. LINE, and 
ARMY. | | 
It n the fame with the front of an army, and gives the firſt 
charge upon the enemy. See FRONT. 

Every army is compoſed of three parts, a van-guard, r ear- 
guard, and main body. See GUARD. 

V an-Lay. See the article Vaunr. 

VANEERING. See the article VENEERING: 

VANES, on mathematical inſtruments, are ſights made to 
move and flide upon croſs- ſtaves, fore-ſtaves, Pavia qua- 
drants, &c. See CRoS8-STAFF, FOR E-STAFF, Cc. 


Vax Es, or FANes of Feathers. FEATHER. 
IVather VANES. Se] WEATHER. 
Vanes of Windmulls. W1IxNDMILL, 


VANILLA, or VANELLA, a little black ſeed, growing in 
longiſh pods; uſed in the Weſt- Indies, France, Spain, &c. 
as a principal ingredient in the compoſition of chocolate ; to 
give it ſtrength, andan agreeable flavour. See CHOCOLATE. 
It is alſo uſed to perfume tobacco and ſnuff withal. See 
Topacco. 

It is ſuppoſed to ſtrengthen the brain, and ſtomach ; to at- 
tenuate viſcid humours, provoke urine, and the menſes. 

Var, or VAUNT. See the article VAN. 

VAPORARIUM,or VArOROSUuM Balnewm, Fapour-bath, 
in chymittry, a term applied to a chymiſt's bath, or heat, 
wherein a body is placed, fo as to receive the fumes of boil- 
ing water, See BATH. 

The ba/neum vaporoſum conliſts of two veſſels, diſpoſed over 
one another in ſuch manner, as that the raiſed from 
the water contained in the lower, heats the matter incloſed 
in the upper See Hear. 

The vapor-bath is very commodious for thediſtilling of odo- 

 riferous waters, and the drawing of ſpirit of wine. 

We allo uſe the term wapoer-bath, when a fick perſon is 
made to receive the vapours ariſing from ſome liquid matter 
placed over a fire. See Ba TN, Fun t1GATION, Ce. 

VAPORATION, VaroxarTto, in chymiſtry, a term ap- 
plied to the action of fume, or vapour. See VAPQUR. 

VAPORATION, is a kind of bathing, or rather fomentation, 

reby the warmth, or humidity of a vapour is made to act 


on ſome other body, that is to be warmed, or moiſtened. See | 


Barn, and Hear. 
VAPOROSUM Ba!newm. Sce the article VATORARtUuu. 
VAPOUR, VArok, in meteorology, a thin veſicle of wa- 
ter or other humid matter, filled or inflated with air; which 
being rarefied to a certain degree by the action of heat, aſ- 
cends to a certain heighth in the atmoſphere, where it is 
ſuſpended, till it return in form of rain, ſnow, or the like. 
See Rain, and SNow. 
An aſſemblage of a number of particles, or veſicles of vagour, 
conſtitutes what we call a cla. See CLoup. 
Some uſe the term vapor, indifferently, for all fumes emit- 
ted, either from moiſt bodies, as fluids of any kind ; or from 
dry bodies, as ſulphur, &c. — By Sir Ifaac Newton, and 
other authors, better diſtinguiſh between humid and dry 
fumes, calling the latter exhalations. See EXHALATION, 
Pr the manner wherein Va POURS are raiſed, and again pre- 
cipitated, tee DR WN, Rain, Hear, Corp, and BAR oux- 
TER, — For the effect of VAPOUR in the farmution of 
rings, &c. fee SPRUNG, and RIVER. 
The quantity of vapewr raiſed from the fea by the warmth 
of the tun, is far greater than one would imagine. — Dr. 
Halley has attempted to eſtimate it. 
ln an experiment made with that view, and deſcribed in 
the Philoſophical Tranſadtions, he found that a quantity of 
water, no warmer than air in ſummer, loft in r, in the 
ſpace of two hours, no les than one fifty-third part of an 
inch in depth; now, for one fifty-third part in two hours, 
taking, for the eaſier calculation, one {ixtieth part, in the 
twelve hours that the fun is up each day, it will raiſe one 
tenth of an inch from the ſurface of the fea. 
On this ſuppolition, every 10 ſquare inches of the ſurface of 
water, yield in wepour, per diem, a cubic inch of water ; and 


each {quare foot, half a wine pint z every ſpace of four foor | 


(quare, a gallon; a mile quare, 691 4 tums ; a uare degree, 
fuppoley 4 69 Englih — will evaporate milkons of 


tuns: aud it the Mediterranean be eſtimated LANES || if j 


_ WV broad, allowancys being made tor the 
UL. Ih 


— 


1 * od ; 
I # 
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| -where it is broader, by thoſe where it is narrower, there will 


be 160 ſquare degrees at ſea: and conſequently the whole 
Mediterranean muſt loſe in vapour, in a ſummer's day, at 


| leaſt, 5280 millions of tuns. * rt 9. 20h 
And this quantity of vapayr, though very great, is only the 
remains of another cauſe, hi 


cannot be reduced to rule; 
we mean the winds; whereby the ſurface of the water is 
licked up, ſometimes faſter than it exhales by the heat of the 


ſun; as is well known to thoſe. that have conſidered thoſe 


drying winds. See EvAPoRATION. / 


VaPour-Bath, See VAPOR ARIUM, and BATH. 
VAPOURS, in medicine, a diſeaſe popularly called 55 or 
the bypochondriacal diſeaſe ; and in men particularly, the 


5 en. 
t 


See SPLEEN. | 

is ſuppoſed to be owing to a ſubtile vapour, riſing from the 
lower parts of the abdomen, particularly the hypochondria, 
to the brain; which it diſturbs, and poſſeſſes with wild, de- 
lirious, but generally di ble imaginations, , See Hy e 0- 
CHONDRIACAL Diſaaſe. in 
Vapours, ſuppoſed to be emitted from the womb, in women, 


are what we otherwiſe call Aerial affe&ios, or ſuffeca- 


tions, or fits of the mother. HySTER1 CAL, Oc. 


V ARI, in medicine, little, hard, ruddy tumours, whitiſhabout 


the tips, and of the ſize of an hempſeed; frequently found 

on the face and neck of young people; chiefly ſuch as are 

much addicted to venery. SO 

If the red be very lively, the cure is ſomewhat difficult ; and 
the puſtules be taken away, the redneſs remains, — 

To which, if an inflammation and Hoarſeneſs be added, it is 

a ſymptom of an approaching leproſy. See Lx YROSöJ 


VARIABLE, in geometry and analytics, is a term applied 


by mathematicians, to ſuch quantities as either increaſe, or 


"diminiſh, according as ſome other quantity either increaſes, or 


diminiſhes. 

Thus, the ſemiordinates, and abſciſls of an ellipſis, &c. are 
variable quantities; becauſe, if the one increafe, the other in- 
creaſes likewiſe. SeeSEMIORDINATE, &c. 

They are thus called, in contradiſtinction to con/fant, or 
given, or flable quantities ; which are always the fame, though 
others e: as the ſemidiameter ofa circle, which remains 
the ſame, though the abſciſſes and ſemiordinates increaſe. 
Variable 2 are uſually denoted by the laſt letters of 
the alphabet, x, y, x. See QUanTITY, CHARACTER,&c. 
Some authors, inſtead of variable, and conflant quantities, 
uſe the terms fluent, and fable quantities. | 

The infinitely ſmall quantity whereby a variable quantity is 
continually increaſing, or diminiſhing, is called the fluxian, or 
difference; the calculation whereof, is the ſubject of the new | 
methadus differentials, or dact᷑rine of fluxims. See DIFEE- 
RENTIAL, and FLUuXION. 


VaRiABLE Hud. See the article WIND. 
VARIANCE, VaR IAN TIA, in law, analteration or change 


of condition in a perſon, or thing; after ſome former con- 
cern, or tranſaction therewith. 

Thus, if the commonalty of a town make a compoſition 
with a lord, and afterwards bailiffs be granted by the king to 
the fame town; there, if the lord commence any ſuit for 
breach of the compoſition, he muſt vary from the word com- 
manalty, uſed in the compoſition; and uſe hilf, and com- 
mana 


ity. a 
VARIANCE is alſo uſed for an alteration of fomething former- 


ly laid in a plea ; or where the declaration in a cauſe differs 
from the writ, or from the deed upon which it is grounded. 


| SeePLEA, DECLARATION, Ec. 
VARIATION, in 


phy, navigation, &c. a term ap- 

plied to the deviation of the magnetical needle, or compaſs, 

from the true north point, towards either eaſt, or weft ; called 

alſo the declination. See DRCLI NATION. | 

The wariation or declination of the needle, is properly de- 

fined, the angle which a magnetic needle, ſuſpended at liber- 


ty, makes with the meridian line on a harizontal plane ; or 

an arch of the horizon, comprehended between the true, 
magnetical meridian, See NgEEDLE. 

age, the wariation is uſually called north- 

, See Compass, Ge. | 


tf 


: 
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115 


ward, it would not decline either to the one or the other 3 


equal tracts of land on each fide, and there, again, there is 
Theè obſervations of our mariners in their Eaſt- India voyages, 
the cape of Good Hope, the variation is ſtill eaſtward; at 


ation becomes weſtward. 


But the misfortune is, the law does not hold univerſally : | 18 


pages of the earth, conſidered” as interwove with rocks and 


q „ 1 \* 
1 * 


but point juſtly north and ſoutl. | 
Thus, in the Azores iſlands, which are equally diſtant from 
Africa on the eaſt, and America on the weſt, there is, in ef- 
fect, found no variation: but, as from the Azores you fail 
towards Africa, the needle begins to decline from the north 
to the eaſt; and that ſtill more and more; till you reach the 


ſhore. | | Fs ONES | A 

If you ſtill proceed eaſtward, the declnation gradually dimi- 
niſhes again; by reaſon of the land left behind on the weſt, 
which continues to draw the needle. e 1 N 
The ſame holds till you arrive at a place where there art 


no variation. | 
ſeem to confirm this ſyſtem : as they proceed towards 


length, arriving at the cape De las Aguillas, 9. d. of the 
Needles, the meridian line, then, dividing Africa into two 
equal parts, there is no variation at all: but as they proceed 
further, and leave the African coaſts on the weſt, the vari- 


* 
* 


effect, a great number of obſervations of the variationt, in va- 
rious parts, made and collected by Dr. Halley, overturn the 
whole theory. 3 | 

Others, therefore, having recourſe to the frame and com- 


ſhelves, which being generally found to run towards the 


poles, the needle comes to have a general tendency that way ; 
but which'feldom going perfectly in the direction of the me- 


N 


Y % 8 LE 
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ridian, the needle, of conſequence, has mmo nl 2 
_ - EARTH; : Der ler, V. 
thers hold various parts of the earth, to ty 
grees of the magnetic virtue; as ſome are — e 
with heterogeneous matters, which prevent the free pepe | 
effect thereof, than others. See-MaaneTisy r 
8 aſcribe all to magnetic rocks, and iron 8 which 
affording more of the magnetic matter than ot 23 
ch needle moe, See In oN, Vc. nde Wal 
aſtly, others imagine earthquakes, or high tg... 1. 
diſturbed and diflocated 3 Wa — he | 
and ſo changed the magnetic axis of the globe, which 485 
nally was the ſame with the axis of the globe itſelf * 
But ſtill, that great phænomienon, the variation of the "A 
tion, i. e. the continual change of the declination, inc" 
the ſame place, which the modern obſervations do eden 
evince, is not accountable for, on any of theſe for dat: 4 
nor even conſtant with them. | 5 
Dr. Halley, therefore, gives us a new ſyſtem ; the reſult ofa 
great number of obſervations ; and even of a great numbergt 
voyages made, at the public charge, on this very account: 
The light that excellent author has let into this obſcure ark 
of natural hiſtory, is very great; and the conſequences . 
in navigation, &c, very conſiderable. Add, that he has re. 
duced the divers variations of divers places, 
— or order, which before appeared all precarious, andar- 
Itrary, | 7 | 
His theory, therefore, will deſerve a more ample detail, — 
The obſervations it is built on, as laid down in the Phileſe- 
phical Tranſactious, are as follow. 5 
1 i 
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to a preciſe 
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Obſervations of the Variations of the needle, in divers places, and at divers times. 

e Longitude Lern 15 Longitude . 

Names of Places. from | Latitude. [of Ob- Variation Names of Places. fo Latitude. of Ob | \ #ation 

N London] |[ſervat. „ | London, ſervat | ſerved, 
8 Dre 5 3 | SS FF Ar, 
London — cw o O Ji 32 N| i; 15 E Cape Aguillas — 11630 E34 50 8 [1622] 2 0 
16226 Oœ E i | Eo | 1675/8 o 

1634 4 5 E At ſea — — £4 [1 0 

© | 16720 2 30 W. At ſe— — ——| 20 O WI34 o 8 1675/10 30 E 

: | 8 | 1683] 4 30 W]|At ſea — — — | 32 oW|:4 os 1675/10 30 E 
paris — 212 25 E41 5 N 1640 3 © ES. Helena won ͤñkxlö : — 6 30 Wh16 o 816% 040 E. 
N | | | 1666] © © I. Aſcenſion —— 1430 WI 7 50 8 10/80 1 0 E 
| | 1681| 2 30 W. Johanna — — 44 oE| 1; 8 1675/0 30 W 
Uraniburg —— — 1; o E [55 54 NI 1672] 2 35 W Monbaſa - 40 oE[| 4 8 [1675116 o 
Copenhagen — 12 53 E |55 41 N 1649 1 30 E Zocatra — — 56 OE II 30 NI1674½% o 
Dantzick —⁊ãäwnu.ä— [9 OE [54 23 NI1679 7 o W. Aden, in the mouth of the red ſea 47 30 E j13 O N|1674{[1; o W 
Montpelier — ———| 4 OE 3 37 N|1674| 1 10 WI Diego Roiz — — 61 OE 20 o 8 | 1675620 jo W 
Breſt [4 25 W448 23 N| 1680] 1 45 WI At fea | 6430 EU O O [1676ſt; zo W 
Rome— — ——— 13 OE 41 50 N 1681] 5 o WI At ſea — — — 5 oE [7 o S 167614 o W 
Bayonne — - | 1 20 W143 30 N|1680] 1 20 W|[Bombay ——— —— — | 72 30 E [io o N|1676]i2 oN 

Hudſon's Bay — 79 40 WIFI O N|1668[19 15 WIC. Comorin — —— — 76 oE| 8 15 Nj168| 8 48 
In Hudſon's Streights {Sound|g7 o W|61 o N|1668|29 30 W. Ballaſore —— —— | 87 OE zi 30 Nj1680] 8 20 U 
In Baffin's Bay, at Sir Tho. Smith's |Bo o W|78 o N| 1616|597 o W. Fort S. George —— ! -—| 8 eE [13 15 N| 1680] 8 10 N 
At ſea — —— 550 o W1|38 40 NI 1682| 7 30 WI. Weſt point of Java. — [104 OE 6 40 S |1676| 3 10 W 
At ſea — — 1 zo W|43 50 N| 1682 5 30 M. At ſea — — 58 oE|39 o 81677 30 W 
At ſea xãyä 42 o Wjzi o NI 1678 0 40 E I. S. Paul — — — 72 oE[38 O8 16% 3 30 W 

[Cape S. Auguſtine am — 5 30 W| 8 o 8 [1670 5 10 E [At Van Diemen's ——— — 142 OE 42 25 8 104240 0 
At ſea off the mouth of R. Plata 53 o W139 30 S | 1670/20 30 E At New Zealand — io OE 40 50 8 642% O 
J Cape Frio — — 4 10 WI22z 40 8 167012 10 E ¶ at Three King Iſle in New Zealand i 69/30 K 34 35 81642 8 40 E 
Baſt entrance of Magellan Streights|68 o Wſ52 30 8 670% © E l. Rotterdam in the South- ſea— 184 OE 20 15 8 1642 | b 20 E 
Weſt entrance 75 o Wizz o 8 167014 10 E On the coaſt of New Guinea — 149 0E 4 30 8 1612 8 46 E 
Baldi via — — 3 o W4O 6 8 1670! 8 10 E At the weſt point of New Guinea 126 0 E o 26 S | 1643] & 30 E 


From theſe obſervations, the learned author gathers, 10. That 
throughout all Europe, the var ation, at this time, is weſt ; 
and more in the eaſtern parts thereof than the weſtern, in- 
creaſing that way. | 

29, That on the coaſts of America, the variation is weſter- 
ly ; increaſing all the way as you go northerly along the 
coaſt; fo as to be above 20 degrees at Newfoundland, near- 


ly 30 degrees in Hudſon's Streights, and not leſs than 57 de- 
grees in Baffil's 5 
coaſt, the variation diminiſhes. 


Hence, he argues, ſome- 


where between Europe and the north part of America, there 


muſt be an eaſterly variation, or at leaſt no variation. 

3®, That on the coaſt of Brazil, there is eaſt variation; in- 
creaſing as you £0 to the ſouthward, fo as to be 12 degrees 
at cape Frio, and 20 degrees and half over-againſt R. Plata; 
and thence failing ſouth-weſterly, to the Streights of Magel- 
lan, it decreaſes 17 degrees, and at the weſt entrance about 


1 4 degrees, | RN 
49, That eaſtward of Braſil, this N variation decreaſes, 
ſo as to be very little at 8. Helena and Aſcenſion, and to be 


uite gone, and the compaſs point true, about 18 degrees 
A. I 2 the cape of Good Hope. 3 | 
5. That to the eaſtward of the aforeſaid places, a weſtward 
variation begins and governs in all the Indian fea, riſing 
to 18 degrees under the equator, about the meridian of the 
northern part of Madagaſcar ; and 27 degrees'and a half, in 
39 degrees ſouth latitude, near th Ame meridian: eaſterly 
from thence, the weſt variation decreaſes, fo as to be not 
much above eight degrees at cape Comorin, and about three 


bay: and that as you fail eaſtward from this 


4 


degrees upon the coaſt of Java; and about the Mohiccra 
Iſlands to be quite gone; as alſo a little to the weſtward of 


Van Diemen's land, | — 

60. That to the eaſtward of the Molucca's, and Van Diemens 

land, in ſouth latitude, there ariſes another eaſterly = 
nor 


large extent; for that at the iſland Rotterdam, i 
leſs than upon the eaſt coaſt of New Guinea; and at the 
rate it decreaſes, it may well be ſuppoſed, that about 20 de- 
rees further eaſtward, or 225 degrees eaſt longitude from 
ndon, in the latitude of 20 degrees ſouth, a weſterly da- 


riation begins, | 15 0 
50, That the variation taken at Baldivia, and at the we 
that the eaſt 


entrance of the Streights of Magellan, ſhews, th ; 
variation, noted in the third obſervation, is decreaſing apa 3 
and that it cannot well extend many degrees into the ox 
ſea, from the coaſt of Peru and Chili; leaving room 5 

ſmall weſterly variation, in that tract of the unknown ee , 
that lies in the mid-way between Chili, and New Zealand, 


and between Hounds Iſland, and Peru. 4 

90. That in falling north-weſt from S. Helena, by bel 

ſion, as far as the equator, the variation continues ver © 
eaſt, and, as it were, conſtantly the fame : ſo that int 

part of the world, the courſe, w 

is evidently no meridian, but rather north-wellt. 6 aa 
„ That the entrance of Hudſon's Streights, ane e 1. 

of R. Plata, being nearly under the fame N f 
one place the needle varies 29 degrees and a half welt; 


1 


. Theory 


other 20 degrees and a half eaſt. 
| 2 


e N e ee 


herein there is no varia 


VNN 
Troy of the VARIATION 


7 
ſtances above rehearſed, 5 learned author takes occaſion to 
aſſert, That the whole globe of the earth is one great mag · 


« of the world which lie nearly adjacent to any oneof theſe 


« remote.” 


lie in, or near th ngland, 
and not above 7 + * from the arctie pole: by this pole, 
the variation in all Europe and Tartary, and the North ſea, 
are principally governed; though ſtill with ſome regard to 
paſſing about the middle of California, and about 15 degrees 
from the north pole of the world; to which the needle has 
chiefly reſpect in all the north America, and in two oce- 
ans on either ſide thereof, from the Azores, weſtwards, to 
Tapan; and farther, _ UE OY 
The two ſouthern poles, he imagines, are rather farther di- 
dees thereform, in a meridian ſome 20 degrees to the weſt- 
ward of Magellan Streights, or 95 degrees weſt from Lon- 
don: this commands the needle in all fouth America, in the 
Pacific ſea, and the greateſt part of the Ethiopic ocean. — 
The other ſeems to have the greateſt power, andthe largeſt do- 
million of all, as it is the moſt remote from the pole of the 
world, being little les than 20 degrees diſtant thereform, in 
the meridian which paſſes through New Holland, and the 
iſland Celebes, about 1 20 degrees eaſt from London: this pole 
is predominant in the ſouth part of Africa, in Arabia, and 
the Red ſea, in Perſia, Indian, and its iſlands; and all over 
the Indian fea, from the cape of Good Hope, eaſtwards, to 
the middle of the great South ſea, that Iivides Afia from 


America. 3 . A 
Such ſeems to be the preſent diſpoſition of the magnetical 


mains to ſhew, how this hypotheſis accounts for all the vari- 
etions that have been obſerved of late; and how it anſwers to 
the ſeveral remarks drawn from the table. | 
10. Then, it is plain, that as our European forth pole is in 
the meridian of the Lands-end of England, all places thore 
eaſterly than that, will have it on the weſt fide of their me- 
ridian ; and conſequently the needle, reſpecting it with its 
northern point, will have a weſterly varzation ; which will 
fill be greater as you £0 to the eaſtwards, till you come to 
ſome meridian of Ruffia, where it will be the greateſt, and 
from thence decreaſe again. — Accordingly, in fact, we find 
that at Breſt. the variation is but 1 degree 3 quarters; at 
| ndon, 4 degrees and an half; and at Dantzick 7 degrees, 
welt (in 1583. }J—Again, to the weſtward of the meridian of 
the Land's-end, the needle ought to havean earſterly variation; 
were it not that (by approaching the American northern pole, 


of greater force than this other) the needle is drawn thereby 
weltward, ſo as to counterbalance the direction given by the 
European pole, and to make a ſmall weſt variation in the 


cera, it is ſuppoſed our neareſt pole may ſo far prevail, as to 
give the needle a little turn to the eaſt 3 though but for a. 
very little ſpace ; the counter-balance of thoſe two poles per- 
mitting no conſiderable variation, in all the eaſtern part of 
the Atlantic ocean; nor upon the weſt coafts of England, 
and Ireland, France, Spain, and Barbary. — But to the 
weſtward of the Azores, the power of the American pole 
evercoming that of the European, the needle has chiefly re- 
ſpect thereto ; and turns ſtill more and mote towards it, as 
you approach it. Whence it comes to paſs, that on the 
coaſt re Virginia, New England; Newfoundland, and in 
Hudfon's Streights, the variation is weſtward ; that is, in- 
creaſes as you go from thence towards Europe : and that it is 
leſs in Virginia, and New England, than in Newfoundland, 
and Hudſon's Streights. | 

29, This weſterly variation, again, decreaſes, as you paſs 
over the north America, and about the meridian of the mid- 


from thence weſtwards, to Yedzo and Japan, it is ſuppoſed 


Yedzo, eaſt Tirtaty, and part of China, till it meet with 
the weſterly, which is governed by the European north 
pole, and which is the greateſt ſomewhere in Ruſſia. 


tends eaſtward over the greateſt part of the Ethiopic ſea, till 


meridian of the Land's-end itſelf. Yet, about the iſle Ter- 


4 net, having four magnetical poles, or points of attraction; 
« near each pole of the equator, two; and that in thoſe parts 


« magnetical poles, the needle is governed thereby ; the | 
« neareſt , pole being always predominant over the more 


The pole which at preſent is neareſt to ys, he conjectures to | 
af e meridian of the Larids-end of England, | 


the other northern pole, whoſe fituation is in the meridian, | 


ſtant from the ſouth pole of the world: the one about 16 de- 


yirtue, throughout the whole globe of the earth. — Tt re- |. 


which lies on the weſt ſide of the meridian, and ſeems to be 


q 


* 


dle of California, the needle again points due north; and | 


the variation is eaſterly ; and half ſea over, not leſs than 15 
degrees : and that this eaſt variation extends over Japan, | 


—_— 


39, Towards the ſouth pole the effect is much the fame ; | 
only that here the ſouth point of the needle is attrated; — | 
Whence it will follow, that the variatia on the coaſt of ; 
Braſil, at the river of Plata, and ſo on to the Streights off 

Magellan, ſhould be eaſterly, if we ſuppoſe a magnetical || 
le, fituate about 20 degrees more . weſterly than the |. 
treights of Magellan. — And this eaſterly variation ex- 


VAR 


the needh, — From the citcum- I 23 it is about mid-way, between the cape of Good Hope, 


and the iſles of Triſtan d'Acunha. 
46. From thence-eaſtwards, the Aſtatic ſouth pole 


7 S 


becoming 
prevalent, and the ſouth point of the needle being attracted 
thereby, there ariſes a weſt variation, very great in quan- 
tity and extent; becauſe of the great diſtance of this magne- 

' tical pole of the world. Hence it is, that all the Indian 

ſea, as far as Hollandia Nova, and farther, there is conſtant- 

ly a weſt variation; and that under the equator itſelf, it ri- 
ſes to no leſs than 18 degrees, where it is moſt, — Add, that 
about the metidian of the iſland of Celebes, being likewiſe 
that of this pole, this weſterly variation ceaſes, and an eaſt- 
erly begins, which reaches to the middle of the South ſea, be- 
tween. the middle of Zelandia Nova, and Chili; leaving 
room for a ſmall weſt variation, governed by the American 
ſouth pole. e 
50. From the whole it appears, that the direction of the mid- 
dle, in the temperate and frigid zone, depends chiefly upon 
the counterpoiſe of the forces of two magnetical poles of the 
ſame nature; as alſo why, under the ſanie meridian, the va- 
riation ſhould be in one place 29/degrees and a half weſt, and 
in another 20 degrees and a half eaſt ? 75: 9 
60. In the torrid zone, and particularly under the equinocti- 
al, reſpe& muſt be had to all four poles; and their poſitions 
well conſidered; otherwiſe it will not be eaſy to determine 
what variations ſhall be; the neareſt pole being always ſtrong- 
eſt : yet not ſo, as not to be counter- balanced ſometimes by 
the united forces of two more remote. — Thus, in failing 
from S. Helena by the iſle of Aſcenſion, to the equator, on 
the north-weſt courſe, the variation is very little eaſterly, 
and in that whole tract unalterable ; becauſe the ſouth Ame- 
rican pole (which is conſiderably the neareſt in the aforeſaid 
places) requiring a great eaſterly variation, is counterpoiſed 
by the contrary attraction of the north American; and the 
ſiatic ſouth pole; each whereof, ſingly, is, in theſe parts, 

- weaker than the American ſouth pole: and upon the north- 
weſt courſe, the diſtihc* from this latter is very little varied; 
and as you recede from the Aſiatic ſouth pole, the balance is 
ſtill preſerved by acoeſs towards the north American pole, — 
In this caſe, no notice is taken of the European north pole; 
its meridian being little removed from thoſe of theſe places; 
and of itſelf requiring the ſame variations we here find. 
After the ſame manner, may the variations in other places, 

under, and near the equator, be accounted for: fo that the 

hypotheſis rhuſt be allowed very adequate, and ſufficient for 
the phænomena. See VARIATION of the VARIATION. 

Te obſerve the VARIATION, or declination of the needle, — 
Draw a meridian line, as directed under the article Mz RT- 
Dian; then, a ſtyle being erected in the middle thereof, 
place a needle thereon, and draw the right line it hangs 
over. — Thus will the quantity of the variation appear. See 
ComPAs3, | | | | 
Or thus; — As the former method of finding the declina- 

tion, cannnot be applied at ſea, others have been thought of; 

the principal whereof follow. — ay an a_thread and plum- 
met over the compaſs, till the ſtiadow paſs through the cen- 
tre of the card: obſerve the rhumb, or point of the compaſs, 
which the ſhadow touches when it is the ſhorteſt. — For the 

2 is then a meridian line: conſequently the variation is 
hewn. | | | 

Or thus: — Obſerve the rhumb wherein the ſun, or ſome 

ſtar riſes and ſets: biſſect the arch intercepted between 

the riſing and ſetting ; the line of biſſection will be the me- 
ridian line : conſequently, the declination is had as before. — 

The fame may be had from two equal altitudes of the fame 

ſtar, obſerved either by day or night. FOT2) 

Or thus: — Obſerve the rhumb wherein the ſun, or a ſtar 

riſes and fets ; and from the latitude of the place, find the 

eaſtern or weſtern amplitude : for the difference between the 
amplitude and the diſtance of the rhumb obſerved, from the 
eaſtern rhumb of the card, is the variation ſought. 

Or thus: — Obſerve the altitude of the ſun, or ſome ſtar, 
SI, (Tab. Navigation, fig. 16.) whoſe declination is known; 
and note the rhumb in the compaſs, to which it then corre- 
ſponds. — Singe then in the triangle Z PS we have three 

ſides, viz, PZ, the complement of the elevation of the pole 

PR;'SP, the complement of the declination DS; and Z S, 

the complement of the altitude 8 I; the angle PZ S is found 
by ſpherical trigonometry, (ſee Ta ANHGLE :) the contigu- 

ous one to which, viz, AZ 8, meaſures the azimuth H 1. 

The difference then, between the azimuth, and the diſtance 

N "ha rhumb obſerved from the fouth is the variation 
ought. . ; th 

| Now to ne the eaſtern or weſtern am 
regard muſt be had to the refraction; the laws where; 

| efivered under the article ReFRAcTIon, Fr 

For the more commodious obſerving in'what rhumb of the 


1 


3 
% 
* 


q 


: 


plitude accurately, 


compaſs the fun, or a ſtar is ſeen, it will be proper to have 
two little apertures, or glaſs windows, oppoſite to each other 
under the limb thereof; with a teleſcope- 
of them, aud to the other a fine thread. 


ſight fitted to one 


it be counterpoiſed by the virtue of the other ſouthern pole; 


VARIATION of the VARIATION, is the change in the decli- 
| woruft 
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VAR 


nation of the needle, obſerved, at different times, in the fame: 


lace. | 5 ; | | 
his variation, firſt, it is ſaid, diſcovered by Gaſſendus, is 
found to obſerve one and the ſame law pretty regularly. — | 


would continue the fame, in the fame parallel of latitude (the 


longitude only changed) as much as the motion of the magne- 
experience; for there | 


tical poles: but the contrary is found by 
is no-where, in the latitude of 51 and a half north, between 
England and America, a variation of 11 degrees eaſt, at this 
time; as it was once here at London. — Wherefore, it 


*ſeems that our European pole is grown nearer the arctic 
pole than it was heretofore ; or elſe, that it has loſt part of 


its virtue, „2 
But whether theſe magnetic poles move all together with one 
motion, or with ſeveral; whether equally, or unequally; 
whether circular, or libratory: if circular, about what cen- 


tre; if libratory, after what manner ? are things yet un- 


known! | 
This theory ſeems yet ſomewhat obſcure, and defective: to 
ſuppoſe four poles in one magnetical globe, in order to ac- 
count for the variation, is a little unnatural ; but to conceive 
thoſe poles to move, and that by ſuch laws as to ſolve the 
variation of the variation, is ſtill more extraordinary. — In 


effect, the ſolution appears not much leſs implicite and arbi- | 


trary, than the problem, | 
The learned author-of. the theory therefore, found himſelf 


under a neceſſity to ſolve the phænomena of his ſolution ; and 
with this view, preſented the following hypotheſis, 


The external parts of the globe, he conſiders as the ſhell, 


and the internal as a nucleus, or inner globe; and between 
the two he conceives a fluid medium, — That inner earth 
having the ſame common centre, and axis of diurnal rotation, 
may turn about with our earth each 24 hours. Only the 


doduter ſphere having its turbinating motion ſome ſmall matter 


either ſwifter or ſlower than the internal ball; and a very 


minute difference in length of time, by many repetitions, be- 
coming ſenſible ; the internal parts will, by degrees, recede | 


from the external; and, not keeping pace with one another, 
will appear gradually to move, either eaſtward, or weſtward, 


by the difference of their motions. 


Now, ſuppoſe ſuch an internal ſphere, having ſuch a mo- 


tion, the two great difficulties in the former hypotheſis are 


eaſily ſolved : for if this exterior ſhell of earth be a magnet, | 
having its poles at a diſtance from the poles of diurnal rota- 
tion, and if the internal nucleus belikewiſe a magnet, having | 


its poles in two other places, diſtant alſo from the axis; and 
theſe latter, by a gradual and flow motion, change their 


place, in reſpect of the external: we may then give a reaſo- 
nable account of the four magnetical poles aforementioned, as 
likewiſe of the changes of the needle's variation. 


The period of this motion being wonderful great, and there 
being hardly an hundred years fince theſe variations have 


deen duly obſerved; it will be very hard to bring this hypo- 


theſis to a calculus: eſpecially ſince, though the variations do 
increaſe and decreaſe regularly in the ſame place, yet in dif- 


fering places, at no great diſtance, there are found ſuch ca- 


ſual changes thereof, as can no ways be accounted for by a 
regular hypotheſis; but ſeem to depend upon the unequal and 
irregular diſtribution of the magnetical matter, within the 
ſubſtance of the external ſhell or coat of the earth, which de- 
fle& the needle from the poſition it would acquire from the 


effect of the general magnetiſm of the whole. — Of which, 


the variations at London and Paris, give a notable inſtance ; 
for the needle has been conſtantly about 13 more eaſterly at 
Paris than at London: though it be certain, that according 
to the general effect, the difference ought to be the contrary 


way; notwithſtanding which, the variations, in both places, | 


do change alike. 
Hence, and from ſome other things of like nature, it ſeems 
plain, that the two poles of the external globe are fixed in 


the earth; and that if the needle were wholly governed by 


them, the variations thereof would be always the ſame, with 


ſome irregularities, upon the account juſt now mentioned. —, | 


But the internal ſphere having ſuch a gradual tranſlation of 
its poles, does influence the needle, and direct it variouſly, 


according to the reſult of the attractive or directive power of | 
each pole; and, conſequently, there muſt be a period of the | 


revolution of this internal ball; after which, the variations 
will return again, as before. But if it ſhall in future ages be 


obſerved otherwiſe, we muſt then conclude, that there are more 


of theſe internal ſpheres, and more magnetical poles than four; 
which, at preſent, we have not a ſufficient number of obſer- 
yations to determine, and particularly in that vaſt Mar del 
Tur, which occupies ſo great a part of the whole ſurface of 


Ide earth. 


2 


— 


It is ſuppoſed, owing to the difference of velocity of the mo- 
tions of the internal and external parts of the globe. 
Theory of the VARIATION of the VARIATION. — From the 
obſervations above recited, under the head VARIATION, it 
ſieems to follow, that all the magnetical poles have a motion 
- weſtward: but if it beſo, it is evident, that it is not a rota- 
tion about the axis of the earth: for then the variations | 


— 
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If then two of the poles be fixed, and two move, 


mins to aſcertain, which they are tha Moveable, it re. 
The author thinks it may ay rs rs es ple) ; 
ropean north pole, is the moyeable one of the am tour Eu. 


pboles, and that which has chiefly influenced the 3 
ion in 


theſe parts of the world: for in Hudſon' Þ. . 
der the direction of the American * ide e Which is un. 
ſerved to be near ſo faſt, as in theſe parts of E nel Dot oh. 
that pole be much farther removed from th es though 
the ſouth poles, he takes the Aſiatic pole a 7 A= ty 
conſequently the American pole to move. lxed, ang 
This granted, .it is plain the fixed poles are the 
external ſhell, or cortex of the earth; and Lye = tha 
poles of the magnetical nucleus, indcluded and mo Ag x 
in the other. — It likewiſe follows, that ha able with 
weſtwards ; and, by conſequence, that the aforeſ⸗ * Pay . 
has not preciſely attained the fame degree of veloe ew 
the exterior parts in their diurnal revolutions. b * "on 
nearly equals it, that in 365 revolves, the Genc % Ul 
ſenſible. — That there is any difference ariſes xg R 
impulſe, whereby the diurnal motion was den de 0 
earth, was given to the external parts; and from . the 
time, communicated to the internal: but n#t ſo, a; >" 
fectly to equal the velocity of the firſt motion impr Av ad 
and ſtill conſerved by, the ſuperficial parts of my ray 4 
As to the preciſe period, we want obſervations to Net T 
it; though the author thinks we may, with ſome . 
| conjecture, that the American pole has moved wen 2 
degrees in 90 years; and that the whole period thereof N 
2 in about 700 years. 5 F 
r. Whiſton, in his New laws of Magnetiſm, raises 
objections againſt this theory ron 3 
MAGNETISM, 185 
VARIAT1ON of Quantities, in algebra. See CHAN k, al 
F | | oh 
ARIATION, in aſtronomy — The variation of : 
by Bullialdus, the 2 F her ligbt, is rs hong 
lity obſerved in the moon's motion; whereby, when 2 of 
the quadratures, her true place differs from her place twice 
equated, Sce PI. Ac Ek, EQUAT ION, G. 
Sir Ifaac Newton takes the moon's variation to ariſe partly 
from the form oi her orbit, which is an ellipſis; and partly 
from the inequality of the parts of ſpace, which the moon 
— cans in equal times, by a radius drawn to the earth. Sce 
OON, | | | 
To find the greateſt variation, obſerve the moon's longitude 
in the octants; and for the time of obſervation, compute 
the moon's place quite equated : the difference between 
the computed, and the obſerved place, is the greateſt vari- 
ation, 
Tycho makes the greateſt variation 40! 30!': Kepler makes 
5149/53; Sir Iſaac Newton makes the greateſt variation ata 
mean diſtance between the ſun and the earth, to be 35/ 9//; 
at the other diſtances, the greateſt variation is in a ratio com- 
pounded of the duplicate ratio ,of the times of the moon's 
| i revolution directly, and the triplicate ratio of the di- 
ance of the ſun from the earth inverſſy. Phil. Nat. Print. 
Math. Prop. XXXIX. Lib. iii. „ | 
VARIATION, in the Italian muſic, is underſtood of the dif- 
ferent manners of playing, or ſinging a tune, or ſong; whe- 
ther by ſubdividing the notes into ſeveral others of leſſer va- 
lue, or by adding graces, &c, — In ſuch manner, however, 
as that one may till diſcern the ground of the tune through 
all the enrichments ; which ſome call embroideries. 
Thus, e. gr. the divers couples of chacons, Spaniſh folics, 
gavots, French paſſecaillies, c. are ſo many variations: 0 
alſo many diminutions of courants, gavots, and other pieces 
for the lute, harpſichord, c. are real variations. : 
VARICIFORMESPata/tate, in anatomy, a name which 
ſome authors give to two veſſels near the bladder; by reaſon of 
their many turnings ; ſerving to work and prepare the ie: 
the better, See PARAsTAT E, and DEFERENTIA /. 
VARICOSUM Corpus, in anatomy, the ſame as cp 
ramidale. See PY RAMIDALE Corpus. 
VARICOUS Ulcers. See the article ULCER. 
V ARIE GATION, among botaniſts and floriſts, the 20 
of ſtreaking or diverlifying the leaves, &. of plantsandfioy- 
ers, with ſeveral.colours, —— — 
Variegation is either natural, or artificial. — Of natural va⸗ 
rigalim there are four kinds ; the firſt ſhewing itſelf ine 
low ſpots, here and there in the leaves of plants; 
ardeners the yellow bac. ih 
he ſecond, called the white bloach, marks the leaves wr” 
greater number of white ſpots, or ſtripes; the whiteſt ** 
next the ſurface of the leaves, uſually accompanied with 705 
marks of a greeniſh white, that lie deeper 7 the body of 
eaves. a 
The third, and moſt beautiful, is, where the leave un 
edged with white, being owing to ſome diſorder or ne | 
in the juices, which ſtains the natural complexion or ver 


of the plant. 


The fourth kind is that called the yellow edge- Parie 


Pariegation is, in itſelf, a diſcaſe ; and theſe are only (6 mur 
ies, or rather degrees thereof. In the yellow, the diſ- 


ſo man 


VARLET. Fee the article VALET. 


25. is the lighteſt : the white is a ſire ſign of a deep infec- Pi liquor; uſed by painters, gilders, and various other arti- 


tion, arid weakneſs in the plant : which is further evinced by 
this; that no two leaves are ever marked exactly alike. — 
This ſometimes degenerates into the third, or edge kind ; 
which is a total and immoveable diſeaſe, that lays hold not only 
of the leaves, but of the wood, and even the fruit, ſeed, &c. 
In the two firſt kinds, there is a poſſibility of recovering the 
ts to their native verdure, by inarching them into a 
thful ſtock of the fame ſpecies, and letting the ſtocks 
ſtand a year or two joined together ; by which means, the 
Juices of the ſtrong ſtock overpowering the diſtemper, throw 
off the morbid humours by perſpiration: but the third kind 
is incurable ; no art can recover the edged plant to produce 
plain green leaves again. ; 5 
Artificial Variegation, is performed by inarching, or inocu- 
lating a ſtriped, or variegated plant into a plain one of the 
ſame fort ; as a variegated common jeſſamin, into a plain, 


common, Spaniſh, Brazil, or Indian jeſſamin. See In ocv- | 


LATION, and ABLACTATION. 
A ſingle budgor eye, Mr. Bradley obſerves, being placed in the 
eſcutcheon of a diſtempered tree, where it can only receive 
nouriſhment from the vitiated juices, will become variegated, 


propottionably to the nouriſhment it draws; and will partake | 


more of the white or yellow juice, than if a branch ſhould be 
inarched : the bud having nothing to nouriſh it, but the juices 
of the plant it is inocitlated on; whereas, a cyon inarched, 
is fed both by the ſtriped plant, and the healthful one. 
As to the natural ſtripes, or variegations, there are ſome 
particular circumſtances to be obſerved : 19. That ſome 
plants only appear variegated, or bloached in the ſpring and 
autumn ; the tains diſappearing as they gather ſtrength in 
ſummer : of this kind are rue, thyme, and pot marjoram. | 
20. Some plants are continually bloached in the ſpongy part 
of their leaves; the ſap- veſſels, all the time, remaining of a 
healthful green: ſuch are the alternus, orange-mint, &c. 
which, being ſtrengthened by rich manure, or being inarched 
into healthful plants; throw off the diſtemper. 
3%. In ther plants, the diſeaſe is ſo rooted and inveterate, 
that it is propagated with the ſeed : ſuch are the archangel, 
water betony, bank creſs, borrage, ſtriped ſelary, and ſyca- 
more; the ſeeds of which produce ſtriped plans. 
VARIOL ZX?®, or VARIOLI, a contagious diſeaſe, popu- 
larly called the /mall- See Small-Pox. | 
It is called variolæ, as ſhewihig itſelf in puſtules, or little 
Wy wenge warices ; or as variegating the ſkin. See VA- 
| Rix, Ec. | | 
VARIORUMY, in matters of literature, a terth or phraſe 
of abbreviation, uſed for an edition of a claſſic author, printed 
in Holland, with the notes of divers authors thereupon : Cum 
notis variorum, or cum ſelectis variorum obſervationibus. 
In this ſenſe, we ſay, Plautus variorum; a ſet of Dutch va- 
rirums, &c.— The variorums, for the generality, are the 
moſt valued editions. 
*The word is the genitive plural of the 
rent, divers 
VARIXX, in medicine, a dilitation of a 
2s to make it buldge out, and form a li 
leis tumour, See Vein, ANEURYSM. 
The word is pure Latin, formed from the verb variare; 
by reaſon of the turns and meanders of the veins, which 
the tumor ſometimes follows. | 
Sometimes it is confined to one ſingle branch of a vein ; and 
ſometimes it extends to ſeveral : and ſometimes runs crook- 
ed and bent, in various knots and circumvolutions. 
It happens ofteneſt to the crural and hæmorhoidal veins ; 
ſometimes, alſo to thoſe in the teſtes, and frequently in the 


| 


tin varius, diffe- 


rt of a vein; ſo 


abdomen and breaſts of pregnant women, and ſuch as giveſuck. 
It is ſuppoſed owing to the great abundance, or thickneſs of |' 
the blood ; or the relaxation of the membranes of the veins ; | 


immoderate labour, ſprains, cramps, too great preſſure or 
ſtricture by bandages. Stagnations of the blood, from a ple- 
thora, cacochymia, &c. may alſo give occaſion thereto. 
Melancholic perſone, and thoſe who feed on coarſe meats, 
are moſt ſubject to them: the generality of women with 
child, have varices on their thighs and legs, occaſioned by the 
fcœtus compreſſing the iliac veins ; and by that means, pre- 
N the reflux 2 blood ow the paths | 
arices happening ſpontaneouſly, and proving of a moderate 
fize, are dy but are even allowed ſerviceable 
in caſe of the hæmorrhoids. When immoderate, they ſome- 
times occaſion a cachexy, dropſy, or conſumption. | 


The curt is to be attempted by evacuations, as phlebotomy, | 


and cathartics ; external applications, as diſcutient fomenta- 
tions, cataplaſms, embrocations, bandages, &c. Or, laſtly, 
where the caſe grows by inciſion. 
Hernia VAR ic os, the fame with cirſicele. See CixgocELs. 


| The herniavaricoſa is known by the ſituation of the tumor, 


the courſe of the vein, relaxation of the part, or its appearing 
inflated with air, diſtended, and painful. See Hz RNIA.— 


I is remedied by a proper truſs, or bandage, with the medi- 


cines zbovemen 
Vor, II. 


ſoft, knotty, pain- | 


j 


ers, to give a gloſs and to their works, as alſo to 
defend them from the weather, duſt, &c; ] 
There are divers kinds of varni/hes, all made of gums diſſolv- 
ed in ſpirit of wine. . 

White VaRxIõS is uſually made of gum fandarach and gum 
maſtick diſſolved in ſpirits, left to ſettle two days, then 
ſtrained through a linnen cloth, and after ſtanding ſome time, 
the clear pour d off, and bottled for uſe, | 
The more curious artiſts diſſalve the two gums ſeparately ; 
and having a made a ſeparate varniſb of each, mix them occa- 
ſionally, as their work requires a ſtiffer or a ſofter varniſb. 
But for the he white varniſh, inore gums are required, vrx. 
Venice turpentine, gum copal, elemi, benzoin, animz, and 
white roſin; e | 

Lace-VARNISH, is made of gum lacca and fpirit of wine, 
frequently ſhaken till the gum be diſſolved, then ſtrained 
and the clear decanted off, as above. $597 4 
The lacc ought to be of the fort called ſeed lace. Though 

for varniſhing ordinary woods, ſhell lacc is often uſed. — 
But this will not ſtand againſt the weather. - 

Beſides theſe, there are hard and ſoft varniſtes, or grounds, 
uſed by the etchers, and engravers. See ETCH1NG, 

VARNISH, is alſo uſed for a kind of gloſſy coat, wherewith 
potters ware, Delft ware, China ware, &c. are covered, to 
give them a ſmoothneſs, and luſtre. — Melted lead, is the 
varniſh ordinarily uſed for the firſt ; and ſmalt for the ſecond. 
See POTTERS. 1 
The true varniſb uſed by the Chineſe, and Japaneſe, to give 
that inimitable luſtre to their porcelain, is one of the grand 
ſecrets in that manufacture; and almoſt the only thing wan- 
ting to make Delft and French ware vie with the Chineſe. 
Several have deſcribed the preparation thereof; particularly 
Kircher: but none ever ſucceeded in the trial. See Pox- 
cELAIx. . : | 
VARNISH, is alſo a term applied to the colours which antique 
medals acquire in the earth, MEDAL. | | 
The value of a medal is heightened by a beauty, which na- 
ture alone is able to give, and art has never yet attained to 
counterfeit: we mean, the colour or varniſh, which certain 
ſoils tinge the medal withal ; ſome with a blue, almoſt as 
beautiful as that of a turquoiſe ; others with an inimitable ver- 
milion colour; others with a gloſly ſhining brown, infinitely 
beyond any of our figures in bronze. 

The moſt uſual warn is a fine green, which hangs to the 

moſt delicate ſtrokes, without effacing them ; much more ac- 

curately than the fineft enamel does on metals. 

Braſs alone is ſuſceptible of it; for as to ſilver, the 

ruſt that gathers on it, always ſpoils it; and it muſt be ſcow- 

ered off with vinegar, or lemon juice. 7 | 

There is alſo a falſe or modern varniſh; which the falſifiers 

of medals give to their counterfeits, to give them the air of 

antiquity : it is diſcovered by its being ſofter than the natural 
varniſh, which is as hard as the metal itſelf, _ 

Some lay their ſpurious medals under ground, where they 

contract a degree of varniſh, that may impoſe on the leſs 

knowing : others uſe fal armoniac, mixed with -vinegar, 

others burnt paper. : 5 5 

VAROLI Pons. See the article Pons. 

VAS, Yefel. See VESsEIL, VESsIcu LA, AuG EIO LOG Y. 


rantia, &c. . 

Vas, Breve, Short V gS8EL, in anatomp, a veſſel at the bottom 
of the ſtomach; thus called from its ſhortneſs. SeeSTOMACH. 
It ſends divers little branches from the bottom of the ſto- 
mach to the ſpleen ; or, according to the uſe the antients 
imagined it to be of, from the ſpleen to the ſtomach : for 
their notion was, that by means of this veſſel, the ſpleen 
ſupplied the ſtomach with an acid juice: which acting on the 
inner nervous membranes of the ſtomach, cauſed the ſenſa- 
tion of hunger ; and at the ſame time mixing with the foods 
contained therein, affiſted, by its acid quality, in the diſſo- 
lution thereof. See SpLEEN, HunGER, G. 
But upon examining the little branches of this veſſel more 
accurately, we find do not pierce into the ftomach, 
and that they are no more than branches of veins, ſerving to 

return the blood into the ſplenic vein, -whence it paſſes into 
the vena porta, See SPLENIC, and PokTa. 

Vasa Concordia, among hydraulic authors, are two veſſels, 

ſo conftrufted, as that one of them, though full of wine, will 

not run a drop; unles the other, being full of water, do run 
| alfo—Their Srufture and a tus may be ſeen in Wol- 
ius, Element. Matheſ. T. II. Hydraul. 

VASCUL AR,VascuLar1s, in anatomy, is applied to any 

ching conſiſting of divers veſſels, veins, arteries, Ac. 

We fay, the vaſcular and valyular texture of the mos 

„„ is found to be * , 
none er antients imagined. 

FI xs, PaxEnNCABYMA, c. 2 as a 


VasCULar Glands,” See the article Grand, © © © 
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VARNIS H, orVzxnisH, VEeRnix, a thick, viſcid; gloſ- 


Hence (in the ſtile of anatomiſts) the Yaſa adipeſa, prepa- 
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Vascutan Glands. See the article GI A un. 
nation of a kind of artificers, the antient Romans; 
who made ſilver and gold veſſels without relievo s, or figures 
Hence, according to 
ſixth oration againſt Verres, diſtinguiſhed veſcularius from 

cælator, engraver. bar e | 
In the art called by the Greek wra:cy, which was the art 
to vaſes of other metals; the vaſcularii and cælatores were 
different; the firſt being the goldſmiths who made the vaſe, 
in the art called ropwr:x», or the art of cutting bas reliefs, 
or ſtamping figures on metal; the vaſcularit were alſo cæla- 
alſo the relievos, or figures, wherewith it was enriched. See 
SCULPTURE, e. 
have a peculiar veſſel or caſe to contain the feed ; which is 
ſometimes divided into cells. See PLANT. 
or difform. See MonoPETALous. 
The former have all their ſeeds divided; 19. Into two par- 
tiana. 29, Into three partitions, as the cuil, ſpecu- 
lum veneris, trachelium, repunculus or campanula, repunculus, 


VAsCULAR, VASCULAR1vUs, inantiquity, was the denomi- 
imboſſed thereon. | | 
Salmaſius, it is, that Cicero, in his 
of ſuperadding ornaments of precious ſtones, or rich metals 
the ſecond the ſculptors who added the ornaments. — But 
tors, or engravers : that is, they who made the vaſe, made 
VASCULIFEROUS Plants, among the botaniſts, ſuch as 
Theſe have always a monopetalous flower; either uniform, 
titions, as the hyoſcyamus, nicotiana, priapeia, and the gen- 
corniculatus, &c. 3. Into four partitions, as the framonium. 


Thoſe of the latter kind, which have a difform monope- 


talous flower, as the linaria, pinguicula, antirrhimum, ariſto- 
lochia, ſcrophularia, digitalis, pedicularis, melampyrum, eu- 


my” &c. 

VASE, a term of equal import with the Latin vas, whence 
it is formed; and the Engliſh veel. See VESsSs EL. 
It is applied to the antient veſſels, dug from under ground, 
or otherwiſe found, and preſerved in cabinets, &:. as veſſels 
of facrifice, urns, &c. and to other more modern veſſels, 
which are rather of curioſity and ſhew, than uſe ; as thoſe of 
cryſtal, porcelain, &c. . | 

VASES, in architecture, or ornaments of e, placed on 

or ; repreſenting the veſſels of the antients; 

particularly thoſe uſed in facrifice, as the præfericulum, ſim- 
pulum, incenſe-pots, flower- pots, Ac. and occaſionally en- 
riched with baſſo relievos. 
They are commonly placed there to crown, or finiſh facades, 


or frontiſpieces. See CRowNinG — They are frequently | 


alſo called acroteria; and are uſually inſulate, See Acro- 
T ERIA. 
Vitruvius mentions a kind of theatrical vaſes, made of b 

or earthen ware, called echea, yx+« 3 which they diſpoſed in 
private places, under the ſteps and ſeats of the theatres, to aid 
and increaſe the reflection and reaſonance of the actors voices, 
Sc. See THEATRE.—It is ſaid, there are alſo vaſes of this 
kind in the cathedral church of Milan. 


VasE is particularly uſed in architecture, to ſignify the body 
of the Corinthian and compoſite capital; called alſo the tam- | 


Baur, or drum; and ſometimes the campana, or bell. —See 
Tab. Archi. fig. 21. bt. c. c. ſee allo CORINTHIAN, and 
TAMBOUR. | 

VAS is alſo ſometimes uſed among floriſts, for that they other 
wiſe call the calyx. | | 
The vaſe, or rather calyx of a tulip, is the top, or head of 
OP ; the leaves whereof form a kind of vaſe, or cup. See 

ALYX, 
Goldſmiths, brafiers, Ic. alſo uſe vaſe for the middle of a 
church-candleſtick ; which is uſually of a roundiſh figure, bor- 
dering ſomewhat on that of a vaſe. 

VASSALF®, VassaLLus, in our antient cuſtoms, a perſon 
who vowed fidelity, and homage to a lord, on account of 
ſome land, c. which he held of him, in fee. See FE ALT v, 
Hou AE, LoRD, Ce. 


»Du Cange will have the word to come from vaſſus, which | 


antiently a ſervant, or dameſtic of a prince, and 
ſometimes alſo the comites, or afſſeſſores in public trials.— | 
Menage, after Cujas, takes vaſſal to have formed of 


Mel, an antient German word, ſignifying companion. — 
II derives it from the > % gelſus, a brave man, 
from ge//e, or geſſum, or jeſum, a kind of javelin uſed 
among them. Voſſius derives vaſſal from vas, vadis, 
* 1 whence alſo he will have it to be, that they are 

ometimes called fide/es. | 

The vaſſal was alſo called piratus, lord's-man and fee-man ; 
but now the denomination is changed into that of tenant in 
fee. See TexnanT, VILLAIN, &c. 

They ſometimes alſo uſed the term vaſſour or vaſſal ; 
whence vavaſour, See VAV ASOUR, and VAVASORY. 
If a vaſal his lord grievouſly, either in perſon, or in 
bonour, be committed the crime of felony ; which carried 
with it a confiſcation of his fee. See VASSALAGE, FE- 
LONY, &c. | 

AM Rear V as8AL, is he who holds of a lord, who himſelf is 

vaſſal of another lord. See Max k. i 
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VASSAI was alſo antiently uſa} for ſoldier ; 6 reaſon 


| » were given to none but military men, 

VASSALAGE, the ſtate ofa vaſſal; or a ſervitude 

| on a ſuperior lord. See Vassar, 8 —_—_ 
Tg NUnE, Ec. 1 » LERVICE, 

Antiently, they diſtinguiſhed between 7; 
femple ve ſolage. E 5 lege vaſſ lage, and 
Liege vaſſalage only belonged to the king ; as carrying vj 
it an obligation on the ſide of the vaſſal, to ſerve 2 with 
E all _ whatever. See LIE GE u 
n all fmple vaſſalage, the fealty, or lj: . 
Rill aa 8 the king See FEALT . eher wa 
Some alſo diſtinguiſh a&rve vaſſalage, and R 
is the right of fealty reſiding YE lord ae fi 
ſervice and duties incumbent on the tenant, See Lonp 1 

VAS TO, in law, a writ that lies againſt the tenant = 
or years, for making waſte. See WAs TE. r life 

VASTUS, in anatomy, a name common to two muſcle: 
the leg, diſtinguiſhed into internal and externa ; thus Jof 
from their largeneſs: both of them ſerving to IN 
leg. th 

VasTvs Externus, ſprings from the root of the great trochan 

ter, and from the linea aſper ; outwardly tendinous, and in. 
wardly fleſhy ; and deſcending obliquely forwards, Deco 
vice verſa, tendinous inwardly, and fleſhy outwardl fl 
meeting the tendon of the rectus, it grows quite mar Il 
and is inſerted together with it. —See Tab. Anat, (17 a) 
fig. 1. u. 60. fig. 2. u. 41. fig. 6. u. 35. 25 

Vas r us Internus, ariſe likewiſe partly tendinous, and 
fleſhy, from the linea aſpera, immediately below the ek . 
chanter, upon the outſide of the tibia; and is continued al. 
moſt to the lower apophyſis thereof, on the inſide: whence 
it deſcends obliquely, and growing tendinous, is inſerted with 
the former, —Sce Tab. Anat. (Myol.) fig. 1. n. 55, fr. 2, 
n. 39. fig. 7. n. 42. | 

VAT, or Far, a kind of veſlel, uſed to hold wine, ale 
beer, cyder, or any other liquor, in the time of its preja- 
ration, 

VATICAN9®, VaTiCANvs, is properly the name of one 
of the ſeven hills whereon Rome ſtands : on the foot hereof 
is the famous church of S. Peter, hence called the Vatican; 
and a magnificent palace of the pope, which has the ſame de- 
nomination. —Hence ariſe divers figurative expreflions; as 
the thunderbolt of the Vatican, q. d. the pope's anathema, Sc. 

The word, according to Aulus Gellius, is derived from vari- 
by reaſon of the oracles and prediction 
to be delivered there by the inſpiration of 
an antient deity, called Faticanus ; who was ſuppoſed to un- 


= Fr N at 


bind the organs of ſpeech in new-born children ; and whom 
others will have to be no other than Jupiter, conſidered in 
that capacity. 


The Library of the VAT1C AN, is one of the moſt celebratedin 
the world: it is particularly remarkable for its manuſcripts, — 
Towards the beginning of the laſt century, it was greatly 
augmented by the addition of that of the elector Palatine, — 
It is open to all the world three or four times a week.—In 
it are ſhewn a Virgil, Terence, &c. above a thouſand years 
old; the manuſcript whereon the edition of the Szptuagunt 
was made; and abundance of rabbinical manuſcripts. Sx 
LIBRARY. | 
VATICINATION, VaTicinaT1o, the ac of pro- 
hecying, or divining. See DivIN ATION and PROPHECY. 
VAVASOR,VaLvasoR,VAvASOUR, or VALVASOUR, 
* antient cuſtoms, 10 diminutive 4 vaſes = * 
ifying a vaſſal a vallal, or one w « 
2 1 C200 L, and VAVASORY. | 
Yet Camden, and others, hold vavaſer to be a dignity, ner 
below that of a baron : he adds, that the word is fo of 
vas ſortitum ad valetuninem, a veſſel choſen for ſafety, and 
health. —Others derive it @ valvis, quai obligatus fit dt 
+ ad valvas dimini, vel dignus fit eas intrare 3 as being: 
perſon obliged to wait at his lord's door, or as worthy to cr. 
ter thereat : but the etymology is ridiculous enough. | 
Du Cange diſtinguiſhes two forts of vaſſals under this gg. 
mination :—The great, called vakvaſores, who bell gr 
king: ſuch were counts, and barons, — And the ſer, 
, who held of the former. or the hab er 
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valbaſini : 
AVASO RV, VayasoRra, the quality 


0 N dicitur de baronia non eft obſervandum 
aliis minoribus feodis quam baronia, quia capa 


There are baſe vavaſortes, 
according as it has 
Baſe vavaſories, are 
ſummage, light-horſe, 
ories, are ſuch as are | pixel 
VAUDOIS, VaLDENSEs, or W A LDENSES, 2 enen "hout 
to ſet of reformers, who made their firſt b üer yer 


| 


the year 1160 3 or, as others will have it, 
« In an i 
66 


1118. 
The occaſion of their-riſe is thus delirered:— 4 f 


VA U 


« ſembly of ſeveralof the more conſiderablecitizens of Lyons, 
<< one of them fell down ſuddenly dead in the middle, Upon 
« which, Pierre Valdo, who was one of the number, being 
« ſtruck with the accident, diſtributed a large ſum of money 
« among the poor on the ſpot. — This drawing a great num- 
her of people to follow him, he exhorted them to embrace 
« a voluntary poverty, after the example of Jeſus Chriſt, 
and his apoſtles : and as he was a man of ſome learning, he 
. & expounded to them the New Teſtament in the vulgar 
„tongue. a 
« The clergy ſoon began to cry out on him as a raſh intru- 
& der: but ke, defiilingtheir reprimands, ſtill held on; and 
<« even went further. — For the accufations of the prieſts 
e having exaſperated him, he began to declaim againſt them; 
t expoſed their corrupt lives and morals ; and even, by de- 
< orees, came to cenſure ſome of the corruptions in thedif- 
« cipline and doctrine of the church. And this paved ſome 
of the way to the Reformation. ; 
The Vaudbis had their name from this Valdo, whoſe retainers 
they were. — They were alſo called Lyoni/ts, and Sabatex, 
or Inſabatex, or Enſabatex. ; 
VAULT, Ernir, in architecture, an arched roof, ſo con- 
trived, as that the ſeveral ſtones whereof it conſiſts, do, by 
their diſpoſition, ſuſtain each other. See ARCH. 
Vaults are to be preferred, on many occaſions, to ſoffits, or 
flat ceilings, as they give a greater riſe and elevation; and 
beſides, are more firm and durable. See CE I LIN O, Roor, 
Se. 1 en] 
The antients, Salmaſius obſerves, had only three kinds of 
vaults : the firſt, fornix, made cradle-wiſe ; the ſecond, te- 
_ tudb; tortoiſe-wiſe, called by the French cul du four, or oven- 
wiſe ; the third, concha, or ſhell-wiſe. : 
But the moderns ſubdivide theſe three ſorts into a great 
many more, to which they givedifferent names, according 
to their figures, and uſe: ſome are circular, others ellipti- 
cal, &c. 4 8 | : 
The ſweeps of ſome, again, are larger, others leſs por- 
tions of a ſphere: all above hemiſpheres are called high, or 
furmounted vaults; all that are leſs than hemiſpheres, are lou, 
or ſurbaſed vaults, &c. | : 
In ſome, the heighth is greater than the diameter; in others, 


it is les : there are others again, quite flat, only made with | [py 


haunſes; others oven-like, or in form of a cul de four, &c. 
others growing wider, as they lengthen, like a trumpet. 
Of vaults, ſome are ſingle, others double, croſs, diagonal, ho- 
rixontal, aſcending, deſcending, angular, oblique, pendent, &c. 
— There are likewiſe Gothic vaults, with pendentives, &c. 
See Ocive, PENDENTIve, Oc. oy 
Mafter VAULTS, are thoſe which cover the principal 


parts of VAYVODE, orVatvove. See the 


of its weight; or, which is the ſame thing, makes no effort 
to fall; as being intirely ſupported by the impoſt. 
Now, in vaults, a great point to be aimed at is, that all the 
vouſſoirs, or key-ftones, make an equal effort in order to fall: 
To effect this, it is viſible, that as each (reckoning from the 
key to the impoſt) employs a ſtill leſs and leſs part of its 
whole weight; the firſt for inſtance, only employing one 
half; the ſecond, one third; the third, one fourth, Q. there 
is no other way to make thoſe different parts equal, but by 
a proportionable augmentation of the whole, i. e. the ſecond 
None muſt be heavier than the firſt ; the third, than the ſe- 
cond, &c. to the laſt ; which ſhould be infinitely heavier. 
M. de la Hire demonſtrates what that proportion is, in which 
the weights of the ſtones of a ſemicircular arch muſt be in- 
creaſed, to be in equilibrio, or to tend with equal forces to 
fall; which is the firmeſt diſpoſition a vault can have. 
Before him, the architects had no certain rule to conduct 
themſelves by; but did all at random. Reckoning the de- 
grees of the quadrant of the circle from the key-ſtone to the 
impoſt; the extremity of each ſtone will take up ſo much 
the greater arch, as it is farther from the key. 
M. de la Hire's rule is, to augment the weight of each ſtone 
above that of the key-ſtone, as much as the tangent of the 
arch of the ſtone exceeds the tangent of the arch of half the 
key.—Now, the tangent of the laſt ſtone, of neceſſity be- 
comes infinite, and of conſequence its m_ ſhould be fo 
too: but as infinity has no place in practice, the rule a- 
mounts to this, that the laſt ſtones be loaded as much as poſ- 
fible, that they may the better refiſt the. effort which the 
vault makes to ſeparate them; which is called the foot, or 
drift of the vault. 
M. Parent has ſince determined the curve, or figure which 
the extrados, or outſide of a vault, whoſe intrados, or in- 
ſide, is ſpherical, muſt have, that all the ſtones may be in 
equilibrio. | 
Key F a VAULT, is a ſtone, or brick, in the middle of the 
vault, in form of a truncated cone, ſerving to bind or faſten 
all the reſt. See Key. | 
Reins, or Fillings up of a VAULT, arethe ſides which ſuſtain it. 
Pendentiue of a VAULT, is the part ſuſpended between the 
arches or ogives. See PENDENTIVE. 
oft of a VAULT, is the ſtone whereon the firſt vouſloir, or 
arch · ſtone of the vault is laid. SeeImposT, Cc. 
VAULT, or Vol r, in manage. See VoLT, 
VAUNT, or VAN r. See the article Van. 
VaunT-Lay, among hunters, a ſetting of hounds, or beagles 
in a readineſs where the chaſe is to paſs; and caſting them off 
before the reſt of the kennel come in. See RexLay. 
azticle WAywoDE. 


buildings; in contradiſtinction to the /:ſer, or ſubordinate U BIQUIS TS, UBtQuUiTARIEs,or UBiQUITARIANs, 


vaults, which only cover ſome little part; as a paflage, a 
gate, &c. ax; | 
Double Vault, is ſuch a one as, being built over another, to 
make the exterior decoration range with the interior, leaves 
a ſpace between the convexity of the one, and the concavity 
of the other: as in the dome of S. Paul's at London, and 
8. Peter's at Rome. | 
VAULTS wichCompartiments, are ſuch whoſe ſweep, or inner 
face, is enriched with pannels of ſculpture, ſeparated by plat- 
bands : theſe compartiments, which are of different figures, 
according to the vaults, and uſually gilt on a white ground, | 
are made with ſtucco, on brick-walls ; as in the church of 
S. Peter's at Rome; and with plaiſter, on timber vaultss 
Theory of VAULTS. —A ſemicircular arch, or vault, ſtanding 
on two piedroits, or impoſts, and all the ſtones that compoſe 
them, being cut and placed in ſuch manner, as that their 
Joints, or beds, being prolonged, do allmeet in the centre of 
the vault; it is evident, all the ſtones muſt be in the form 
of wedges, 7. e. muſt be wider and bigger atop than at bot- 
tom: by virtue of which, they ſuſtain each other, and mu- 


tually oppoſe the effort of their weight, which determines | 


them to fall. | 
The ſtone in the middle of the vault, which is perpen- 
dicular to the horizon, and is called the ey of the vault, is 
ſuſtained on each ſide by the two contiguous ſtones, juſt as by 
two inclined planes : and of conſequence, the effort it makes 
to fall, is not equal to its weight. 
But till, that effort it greater, as the inclined planes are leſs 
inclined ; fo that, if they were infinitely little inclined, i. e. 
if they were perpendicular to the horizon, as well as the 
key, it would tend to fall with its whole weight ; and would 
aclually fall, but for the mortar. 
The ſecond ſtone, which is on the right or left of the key- 
ſtone, is ſuſtained by a third; which, by virtue of the figure 
of the vault, is neceſſarily more inclined to the ſecond, than 
2 is to the firſt; deer in 
it makes to a its weight 
than the firſt. 8 Ly 5 TE: 
For the fame reaſon, all the ſtones, reckoning from the key- 
ſtone, employ ſtill a leſs and leſs part of their weight to the 
ft; which, reſiſting on a horizontal plane, employs no part 


a ſect of Lutherans, which roſe and ſpread itſelf in Germany; 
and whoſe diſtinguiſhing doctrine was, that the body of Jeſus 
Chriſt is every where, or in every place. See LUTHERANIsM. 


* The word is formed from the Latin adverb, abique, every 


where 


Brentius, one of the earlieſt reformers, is faid to have firſt 
broached this error, in 1560.— Melanchthon immediately 
declared againſt it ; maintaining, that it introduced, with the 
Eutycheans, a kind of confuſion into the two natures of Je- 
N and proteſted, that he would oppoſe it as long as 
he lived. 
On the other hand, Andrew and Flacius Illyrius, Oſiander, 
Sc. eſpouſed Brentius's party; and aſſerted the body of Jeſus 
Chriſt to be every where. | 
The univerſities of Leipfic and Wirtemberg, and the gene- 
rality of Proteſtants, ſet themſelves againſt this new hereſy, 
but in vain: the Ub:quitarians grew ſtronger and — 
Six of their leaders, Schmidelin, Selneccer, Muſculus, * 
nitius, Chytræus, and Cornerus, having a meeting in 1577, in 
the monaſtery of Berg, they there compoſed a kind of credo, 
or formula of faith; wherein the ubiguity was eſtabliſhed as 
an article. | 
All the Ubiguitz/ts, however, are not agreed: ſome of them, 
and among the reſt the Swedes, hold that Jeſus Chriſt, even 
during his mortal life, was every where: others maintain, 
3 is only ſince his aſcenſion that his body is every 
where. 
G. Hornius only allows Brentius the honour of being the 
firſt I of Ubiquitiſm ; its firſt inventor, according to 
him was John of Weſtphalia, a miniſter of Hamburg, in 
I552, 
UB1QuisrT, in the univerſity of Paris, is a term applied 
ſuch doctors in theology, —— not reſtrained to N 
cular bouſe; either to that of Navarre, or Sorbonne. 
TheUbyqufts are called, ſimply, doffors in theology ; whereas 
the others add, of the houſe of Sorbonne, or Navarre, &c. Sec 
SORBONNE, DocTor, Ee. 


UBIQUIT V. onnipreſence ; an attribute of the 
whereby he is always 2 
the eſſe to all things; 


intimately preſent to all things —— 


knows, preſerves, and does all in all 
For 


things, See Gon. 
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UDDER Un Ex, in comparative anatomy, that part in 


VECTIS, in mechanics, one of the powers; more uſually 


Heterodromus VecT1s. See the article HETERODROM US. 
VECTOR, ina ſtronomp, a line ſuppoſed to be drawn from 


VEDETTE, in the military art, a ſentinel on horſeback, 


VEER, a ſea term, variouſly uſed. — Veering out a rope, de- 


VE E x, is alfo uſed in reference to the wind: for when it 


VEGETABLE, VEeGtTAs1 LE, in phyſiology; a term ap- 


from an animal. See Foss 1, and ANIMAL, | 
A vegetable is defined an organical body, becauſe conſiſting of 


has ſtill a body it adheres to; though that body may be va- 


VE G 


For fince God cannot be ſaid to exiſt in all places, as placed 
therein, (becauſe, then, he would need ſomething to his ex- 

iſtence, viz. place; and would have extenſion, parts, &c.) 

he muſt be conceived to be every where, or in all things, as 
a firſt, univerſal efficient cauſe, in all his effects. 

He is preſent, therefore, to all his creatures, as a pure act, or 
an exerciſe of an active virtue, which knows, preſerves, go- 

verns, c. every thing. Nor are, even finite minds, pre- 

ſent otherwiſe than by operation. ' See PRESENCE. 


brutes wherein the milk is prepared; anſwering to the mam- 
mz, breaſts in the human kind. See BRE AST, and 


Milk. + 2 


called lever. See LEveR. 


any planet moving round a centre, or the focus of an ellipſis 
to that centre, or focus. See PLANET. 

This, by ſome writers of the new aſtronomy, is called vec- 
tor, or radius vector, becauſe it is that line by which the plant 
ſeems to be carried round its centre; and with which it de- 
ſcribes areas proportional to the times. See AREA, &c. 


detached from the main body of the army, to diſcover and 
give notice of the enemy's deſigns. S 


— — 


notes the letting it go by hand, or letting it run out of it- 
ſelf: thus, they ſay, Veer more cable ; that is, let more run 


out. : | 
But they do fiot uſe the word for the letting out of any run- 


ning rope, except the ſheat. 


changes often, and ſuddenly, they ſay, the wind veers. 
When a ſhip under fail, has her ſheat veered out, they ſay, 


ſhe goes weering ; that is, at large; neither by a wind, not | 
directly before it, but between both: which they alſo call | 


quartering. See WIN D, and QUARTERING. 


plied to all plants, conſidered as capable of growth; i. e. all 
natural bodies which have parts organically formed for gene- 
ration, and accretion, but not ſenſation, See PLANT. 

In vegetables, there is ſuppoſed to be a principle of life, com- 
monly called the vegetative ſoul, See VEGETATIVE, and 
VEGETATION. — ö 
Boerhaave very ſcientifically defines a vegetable to be a body 

generated of the earth; to which it adheres, or is connected, 


by parts called vote, through which it receives the matter of 


its nouriſhment, and increaſe; and conſiſts of juices, and veſ- 
ſels, ſenſibly diſtinct from each other: or, a vegetable is an 


organical body, compoſed of veſſels and juices, every where | 


diſtinguiſhable from each other; to which grow roots, or 
parts, whereby it adheres to ſome other body, from which it 
derives the matter of its life, and growth. ; 

This definition furniſhes a juſt and adequate idea of a vege- 
table: for by its conſiſting of veſſels and juices, it is diſtin- 
guiſhed from a fil; and by its adhering to another body, 
and deriving its nouriſhment therefrom, it is diſtinguiſhed 


different parts, which jointly concur to the exerciſe of the 
fame function. See ORGANICAL. 


Adhering by ſome of its parts to another body—for we know | 


of no plant that is ſo abſolutely vague and fluctuating, but 


rious, e. gr. earth, as in our common plants; ſtone, as in 

rock plants; water, as in ſea-plants ; and air, as in ſome 

mucilages. | | 

As to thoſe few plants which appear to float with the water, 

the manner of growth is ſomewhat anomalous: M. Tour- 

nefort has ſhewn, that all plants do not ariſe ſtrictly from 

ſeeds; but that ſome, inſtead of ſemen, depoſite, or let fall 

a little drop of juice, which ſinking in the water, by its gra- 

vity reaches the bottom, or ſome rock, &c. in its way; to 

which it ſticks, ſtrikes root, and ſhoots into branches: Such 

is the origin of coral. See CoRAL. 

Add, that the root of a plant may have any ſituation at plea- 

ſure, with reſpect to the body thereof; nor needs it either 
be loweſt, or higheſt, &c. — Accordingly, in aloes, coral, 

molles, fungus's, &c. the root is frequently uppermoſt, and 

its growth downwards, | 

The vaſcular ſtructure of vegetables, is rendered very appa- 

rent, by an experiment of Mr. Willughby.— Cutting off 
ſome pretty big branches of birch, and making a ſort of ba- 

ſon, or reſervoir on the end thereof with 2 wax; up- 

on filling this with water, and holding the branch upright, 

the water, in a few minutes, ſunk into the veſſels of the 

wood, and running quite through the length, dropped out 

conſiderably faſt; continuing fo to do, as long as the water 

was poured on. — The fame ſucceeds in a ſycamore, wal- 

nut tree, &c. though the flux here is not fo copious, Philoſoph, | 


ter is ſpent therein. See Ax BOR Diane, 


VEGETABLE Oil. See the article Oi 1. 
VEGETATION, V®GETATIO, the act whereby un 


Tranſit. Ne. 70. 


merge 
priſingly promoted. Mr. ; f 
entertained his friends at 22 1 
of lettices, which he ſowed in their preſence, Vith a ill 
before they fat down to table, OY mmediatel 
The chymiſts alſo furniſh us with an extraordi 
vegetables as, the arbor Diane, arbor Martis, 2 fort of 
gold, filver, iron, copper, being prepared — 
fortis, there riſes out of them a kind of _ whi = 
tates, or grows, to the naked eye, and ſpreads into E Vege. 
leaves, O. the whole heighth of the water; til al dee 
t- 
This water, the chymiſts call flint water ; — "RR wh 


has been communicated by ereof 


%, 2 Oreek chm 


and other living bodies, receive nouriſhment 5 

PLanT, VEGETA BLE, ACCRET1on, NN eu. bye 

Plants, we learn from the miſcrofcope, conſiſt of different 
N 


parts, veſſels, c. analogous to thoſe of animals: ang 


kind of veſſel is ſuppoſed to be the vehicle of a di feren each 

mour, or juice, ſecreted from the maſs of fap ; which p hu- 

ſidered as the blood, or common fund of them all hn. 

= = Loon. | W 
. Grew aſſigns the offices of the ſeveral veſſelz. 

ced on the inner verge of the bark, he calls — pk. 

ſuppoſes them deſtined from the conveyance of the moſt ron 


ous, or watery liquor; theſe Mr. Bradley calls the ner form 


ix veſſels, which are annually produced, and help to iner ae 


the bulk of the tree. } 

Thoſe in the middle of the bark, Dr. Grew calls 1g; 
rous, or reſiniferous veſſels; their uſe, according to Brag, 
is to return the ſuperfluous ſap: Theſe veſſel, Grey ch. 
ſerves, are the principal viſcera of plants; and adds, that 
the viſcera of animals are but veſſels conglomerateg ble 
veſſels of a plant are viſcera drawn out at length. Se Vig. 
CERA, 2. OE 

To the nutrition of plants, as well as animals, it ſeems ne. 


ceſſary that there be a ooncurrenceof two ſpecifically diſing 


fluids; and a learned author maintains an intermixture of two 
ſuch humours in every part of a tree, like that which we ob- 
ſerve in linſey-woolfey : every part of ſap being impregnated 
with other tinctures, and continually filtred from fibresofone 
kind to thoſe of another, From this mixture, many of the 
phenomena of the ripening, odours, colours, c. are ac- 
counted for, 


Theory of VE GETATION.—The proceſs of nature in the v. 


getation of plants, is very accurately delivered by the excel- 
lent Malpighi, to the following, | 
The egg (or ſeed) of the plant being excluded out of the 
ovary, (called pod, or huſt) and requiring further foſtering 
_ brooding ; is committed to the earth. See Sex, and 
GG. 

There, that kind mother having received it into her boſom, 
not only does the office of incubation, by her own warm vi 
pours and exhalations, joined with the heat of the ſun ; but, 
by degrees, ſupplies what the ſeed requires for its further 
growth: as abounding every where with canals and finus', 
wherein the dew, and rain-water, impregnated with fertile 
ſalts, glide, like chyle and blood in the arteries, &c, oi 
animals. t 

This moiſture meeting with a new depoſited ſeed, is pero 
lated, or ſtrained through the pores or pipes of the outer 
rind, or huſk, (correſpohding to the ſecundines of feetw) 
on the inſide whereof lie one or more, commonly two, thick 
ſeminal leaves, (anſwering to the placenta in women, and 
the cotyledons in brutes.) See SECUNDINE, PLACEN 
TA, &c. os 
Theſe ſeed-leaves conſiſt of a great number of little veſiculz, 
or bladders ; with a tube, correſponding to thenavel-firing i 
animals. See UMBILICUS. BAT ED 
In theſe b. is received the moiſture of the earth, fira- 
ed through the rind of the ſeed; which makes a ſlight fer- 
mentation with the proper juice before contained therein, 
This fermented liquor is conveyed by the umbilical veſſel 
the-trunk of the little plant; and to the gem, or bud, which 
is contiguous thereto : upon which, a vegetation an- 

of the parts ſucceeds, | "OA 
Such is the procedure in the vegetation of plants; which 
illuſtrious author exemplifies in a grain of wheat; 35 lber 
— The firſt day the grain is ſown, it grows à little turgid 
and the ſecundine, or huſk, gapes a little in ſeveral pou 
and the body of the plant, being continued by the um 
cal veſſel to a conglobated leaf, (which is called the ph 
or fleſh of the ſeed, and is what conſtitutes the flow 10 
ſwells; by which means, not only the gem, or ſprout, ( & 
is to be the future ſtem) opens, and waxes green; A 
roots begins to bunch out; whence the placenta, or ſeed- 
becoming looſe, gapes. E's ; 
The con day A. ſecundine, or huſk, being broke amt 
the ſtem, or top of. tho future ſtraw, appears on me 
thereof, and grows upwards by degrees; in the mean ©, 
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ſiculæ; and puts forth à white down. And the leaf being 
lled away, you ſee the roots of the plant bare; the future 
ds, leaves; and reſt of the ſtalk ſtill lying hid, — Be- 
tween the roots, and the aſcending ſtem, the trunk of the 
plant is knit, by che navel-xnot, to the flower- leaf; which 
is very moiſt, though it ſtill retains its white colour, and its 


The third day, the pulp of che conglobated,” or round leaf, | 
becomes turgid with the juice which it has received from the 


earth, fermenting with its own. 1 3 
Thus the plant increafing in bigneſs, and its bud or ſtem 
becoming taller, from whitiſh, turns greeniſh : the late: 
ral roots alſo breaks forth greeniſh, and pyramidal from the 
ing ſheath, which adheres cloſely to the plant; and the 
Geet root grows longer, and hairy, with many fibres ſhoot- 
ing out of the ſame. a, e 
Indeed there are hairy fibres hanging all along on all the 
roots, except on their tips; and theſe fibres are ſeen to wind 
about the ſaline particles of the ſoil, little lumps of earth, 
c. like ivy; whence they grow curled. Above the lateral 
roots, there now break out two other little ones. 
The fourth day, the ſtem mounting upwards, makesa right 
angle with the ſeminal leaf: The laſt roots put forth more; 
and the other three, growing larger, are cloathed with more 
hairs, which ſtraightly embrace the lumps of earth; and 
where they meet with any vacuity, unite into a kind of net- 
work. — The conglobate, or flower-leaf, is now ſofter ; and, 
when bruiſed, yields a white ſweetiſh juice, like barley 
cream. — By ſtripping it off, the root and ſtem of the plant 
are plainly feen, with the intermediate navel-knot, whoſe 
outer part is ſolid, like a bark, and the inner more ſoft, and 
medullary. ES | 
The fifth day, the ſtalk ſtill riſing, puts forth a permanent, 
or ſtable leaf, which is green, and folded; the roots grow | 
longer, and there appears a new tumor of a future root: 
the outer, or ſheath-leaf is looſened; and the ſeed-leaf begins 
to fade. | „ 
The ſixth day, the ſtable-leaf being looſened, the plant 
mounts upwards; the ſheath- leaf ſtill cleaving about it like 
a bark. — The ſeed- leaf is now ſeen ſinuous, or wrinkled, 
and faded: and this being cut or freed from the ſecundine, 
the fleſh, or pericarpium, is found of a different texture; the 
outer part, whereby the outſide of the ſeed or grain is heaved 


N @ «4 


up, being more ſolid ; but the inſide veſicular, and filled with | 


humor, eſpecially that part next the navel-knot. — All the 
leaves being pulled off, the roots torn, and the flower-leaf re- 
moved, the trunk appears; wherein, not far from the roots, 
tte navel-knot bunches out, which is ſolid, and hard to cut: 
above, there is the mark of the ſheath- leaf, which was pulled 
off; and underneath, as in an arm-pit, the gem is often hid. 


— The hind part of the plant, ſhews the breakings forth of | 


the roots, likewiſe the faded placenta, &c. 
After the eleventh day, the ſeed- leaf, as yet ſticking to the 
plant, is crumpled, and almoſt corrupted; within it is hol- 
low; and about the ſecundine, the mucous, and white ſub- 
ſtance of the ſeed, being continued to the navel-knot, forms 
a cavity, All the roots becoming longer, put forth new 
branches out of their ſides: the ſeed-leaf withers, and its 
veſicles are emptied : the internodes, or ſpaces between the 
knots, grow longer ; new'gems appear ; and the middle root 
grows ſeveral inches long. | 
After a month, the roots and ſtalk being grown much lon- 
gr new buds break out at the firſt knot, and little tumors 
bunch out, which, at length, break into roots. — For other 
circumſtances of Vegetation, fee GENERATION, Juice, 
SrED, RADICLE, PLUME, PERPENDICULARITY, PA- 
RALLELISM, Cc. | | 


b A. to the Vegetable Matter, or the food whereby plants grow, | 


there is fome doubt : the common opinion among -natu- | 


raliſts, is, that water is the great vegetable food; which is | 


confirmed by any eaſy experiment. 

A ſprig of balm, mint, or the like plant, is fet in a phial of 
pure water, without any mixture of earth; yet the ſprig 

grows, puts forth roots, leaves, and branches. 

Agreeable to which, is another famed experiment of Van 

Helmont ; who drying 200 pounds of earth, and planting a 

willow which weighed 5 pounds therein, he watered it only 

with rain, or diſtilled-water ; and to ſecure it from any other 

earth, covered it with a perforated tin cover: at 5 years end, 


| weighing the tree, with all the leaves it had born in that 


time, he found it to weigh 169 pounds 3 ounces; yet the 
earth was only diminiſhed 2 ounces. See WATER. | 
To aſcertain this point, Dr. Woodward has made ſome very 


good experiments; which, at the ſame time, give light to | 


many other circumſtances ofvegetation. — Hisexperiments are 
moſt of them made with ſprigs of mint, and ſome other plants, 
nicely weighed, and incloſed in equal gla phials, well cover- 
cd up with parchment; leaving only room for the ſtems to 
aſcend through it; and with water: ſome with 
{pring-water, others with rain-water, others with Thames- | 


water. | 
Vor. II. 
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At the end of 57 days he took them all out again; weight 


them, as alſo the water left 3 and computed the weight of 
water expended on them, and the proportion of the increaſe 
ok the plant, to the expence of the water. 


The next year, viz. 1692, he made freſh experiments with 
the ame:phials, and the ſame fort of plan 


| weighed, as be- 
fore, only ſome were filled with Hyde-Park conduit-water 
alone, others with the ſame water and a certain proportion 
of garden · earth diſſolved in ĩt; and others inthe ſame water 
diſtilled. . of 1 5 ee TE TI ITE 
At the end of 56 days; he weighed the plants, water, Oc. 
and computed what each plant had gained, what quantity of 
water was expended on the plant, and the proportion of the 
increaſe of the plant, to the decreaſe of the water. 
pe reſult'of all which experiments, he gives us in the fol- 
wing obſervations, and refleCtions. — 19, In plants of the 
fame kind, the leſß they are in bulk, the ſmaller quantity of 
the fluid maſs, in which they are ſet, is drawn off, — The 


conſumption, where the maſs is of equal thickneſs, being 


pretty nearly proportional to the bulk of the plant. 
In effect, the water ſeems to aſcend up the veſſels of plants, 
in much the ſame manner as up; a filtre: and it is no great 
wonder, that the larger filtre ſhould draw off more water 
than the ſmaller ; or that a plant, that hath no more and larger 
veſſels ſhould take up a greater ſhare of the fluid, in which 
it is ſet, than one that has fewer can: nor is this noted as 
a thing very conſiderable in itſelf, but chiefly with regard to 
what follows. ; To: ES "EU Lp SVs . 
20. Much the greater part of the fluid maſs thus drawn off, 
and conveyed into the plant, does not ſettle or abide there; 
but paſſes through their pores, and exhales up into the- at- 
moſphere. — That the water, in theſe experiments, aſcend- 
ed only through the veſſels of the plants, is certain; ſince 
ſome glaſſes, which had no plants in them, though diſpoſed 
in like manner as the reſt, remained at the end of. the expe- 
riment as at firſt, without any diminution of water: and that 


the greateſt part of it flies off from the plant, into the atmo- 
; * is as certain. 
he leaſt proportion of the water expended, was to the aug- 


ment of the plant, as 46 or 30 to 13 and in ſome 100, 200, 
nay, in one, as 700 to 1. 1 
This ſo continual an emiſſion of water, in ſo great plenty, 


from the parts of the plant, affords a manifeſt reaſon, why 


countries that abound with trees, and the larger vegetables 
eſpecially, ſhould be very obnoxious to damps, great humi- 
dity in the air, and more frequent rains, ' than others that 
are more open and free, — The great moiſture in the air, 
was a great inconvenience, and annoyance to thoſe who 
firſt ſettled in America; which, at that time, was overgrown 
with woods and groves: but as theſe were - burned and de- 
ſtroyed, to make way for habitations, and culture of the 


earth; the air mended, changed into a temper much more 


ſerene and dry than before. 

Nor does this humidity go off pure, and alone, but uſu- 
ally carries with it many parts of the ſame nature, with thoſe 
whereof the plant, through which it paſſes, conſiſts: the craſſer, 


indeed, are not ſo eaſily born up into the atmoſphere, but are 


uſually depoſited on the ſurface of leaves, flowers, and other 
parts of the plants; whence our mannas, our honies, and 
other gummous exudations of vegetables : but the finer and 
lighter parts, are with greater eaſe ſent up into the atmo- 
ſphere ; thence they are conveyed to our organs of ſmell, by 
the air we draw in reſpiration; and are pleafant or offenſive, 
beneficent or injurious to us, according to the nature of the 
plants from which they ariſe. — And ſince theſe owe their 
riſe to the water that aſcends out of the earth, through the 
bodies of plants ; we cannot be far to ſeek for thecauſe, why 
they are more numerous in the air, and a greater quantity 
of odours is found exhaling from vegetables, in warm humid 
ſeaſons, than in any others, 8 

30. A great part of the terreſtrial matter that is mixed 
with water, aſcends up into the plant, as well as the water. 
— There was much more terreſtrial matter, at the end of the 
experiment, in the water of the glaſſes that had no plants in 
them, than in thoſe which had plants. — The garden- mould 
diſſolved in ſome of the glaſſes, was conſiderably diminiſh- 
ed, and carried off; nay, the terreſtrial and vegetable matter, 


was born up in the tubes filled with ſand, cotton, &c. in 
that quantity, as to be evident, even to ſenſe : and the bodies 


in the cavities of the other tubes, that had their lower ends 
immerſed in water, wherein ſaffron, cochineal, c. had 
been infuſed, were tingled with yellow, purple, &c. — To 


book abroad a little towards our ſhores, and parts within the 


verge of the ſea, theſe will preſent us with a large ſcene of 
plants, that, along with the vegetable, take up into them 
mere mineral matter alſo, in great abundance ; ſuch 2s our 


ſea- purſlain, the ſeveral forts of algas, of ſamphires, and other 


marine plants: thoſe contain common ſea-falts, which are the 
fame as the foſſil, in ſuch plenty, as not only plainly to be 
diſtinguiſhed on the palate, but may be drawn out of them 


in conſiderable quantity; nay, ſome affirm, there are plants 


found that will yield nitre, and other mineral falts. 
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The vegetable matter being very fine and light, is ſurprizingly | 
apt, and diſpoſed to attend water in all its motions, and fol- 
Jow it into each of its receſſes; as appears not only from the 
inſtances above alledged, but many others: percolate it with 
ail the care imaginable, filtre it with never ſo many. filtra- 
tions, yet ſome terreſtrial matter will remain. Dr: Wood- 
ward has filtred water through ſeveral ſheets of thick paper, 
and after that, through very cloſe fine cloth; twelve times 
doubled; and this over and over, and yet a conſiderable 
quantity of this matter diſcovered itſelf in the water, after all. 
— Now if it thus paſſes interſtices that are fo very ſmall 


and fine, along with the water, it is the lefs ſtrange, it | 


ſhould attend it in its paſſage through the ducts and veſſels of 
plants: it is true, filtring and diſtilling the water, intercepts, 


impregnated withal ; but then, that which continues with 
the water after this, is fine and light, and ſuch; conſequent- 
ly, as is, in a peculiar manner, fit for the growth and nou- 
riſhment of vegetables. — And this is the caſe of rain-water : 
the quantity of terreſtrial matters it bears up into the atmo- 
ſphere, is not great; but what it does bear up, is chiefly of 
that light kind, or vegetable matter, and that, too, per- 


fectly diflolved, and reduced to ſingle corpuſcles, all fit to | 


enter the tubules, and veſſels of plants: on which account it 


is, that this water is ſo very fertile and prolific. = 
The reaſon why all the terreſtrial matter mixed with the | 
' Water, does not. aſcend into the plant, is; that the mine- 


ral matters makes a gteat deal of it, which is not only 
groſs and pondetous, but ſcabrous and inflexible; and fo not 
diſpoſed to enter the pores of the roots : beſides, a great many 


of the ſimple vegetable particles, by degrees, unite, and form 


ſmall clods, or moleculæ, which ſtick. to the extremities of 
the roots of thoſe plants ; and others of them, entangled in a 


monly obſerved in ſtagnant water: theſe, when thus eon- 
joined, are too big to enter the pores, or aſcend up the veſ- 
ſels of plants; which ſingly they might have done. 

Hence it is, that in agriculture, be the earth never ſo rich, 


good, and fit for the production of corn, or other vegetables; 


little will come of it, unleſs the parts of it be ſeparated and 
Jooſe : and it is on this account, ſuch pains are beſtowed 
in the digging, tilling, ploughing, fallowing, harrowing, 
and breaking the clodded lumps of earth: and it is the 


| fame way that ſea-ſalt, nitre, and other ſalts, promote 


ß SW 5 
Some authors imagine nitre eſſential to plants; and that no- 
thing in the vegetable kingdom is tranſacted without it: but 


Dr. Woodward aſſures us, that by all the trials he has been 


able to make, the thing ſeems to him quite otherwiſe: and when 


contiguous to the plant, nitre rather deſtroys than nouriſſies 


it. — But nitre, and other ſalts, certainly looſen the earth, 
and ſeparate the concreted parts thereof; by that means, fit- 
ting and diſpoſing them to be aſſumed by the water, and car- 


ried up into the ſeed or plant, for its formation and increaſe. 


— It is every body's obſervation, how apt all forts. of ſalts 
are to be wrought upon by moiſture, how eaſily they run 
with it; and when theſe aredrawn off, and have deſerted the 
lumps wherewith they were incorporated, thoſe muſt moulder 
immediately, and fall aſunder of courſe : the hardeſt ſtone we 
meet with, if it happen, as it frequently doth, to have any 
fort of falt intermixed with the ſand of which it conſiſts, 
upon its being expoſed to a humid air, in a ſhort time diſ- 
ſolves and crumbles all to pieces; and much more will clod- 
ded earth, or clay, which is not of ſo compact and folid a 


cConſtitution. 


The fame way is lime likewiſe ſerviceable in vegetation : the 
huſbandmen ſay, it does not fatten, but only mellows the 
ground: by which they mean, it doth not contain any thing 
in itſelf, that is of the ſame nature with the vegetable mould, 
or afford any matter fit for the formation of plants, but 
merely ſoftens, and relaxes the earth; by that means, ren- 
dering it more capable of entering the ſeeds of vegetables 
ſet in it, in order to their nouriſhment, than otherwiſe it 
would have been. — The properties. of lime are well known, 
and how apt it is to be put in a ferment, and commotion by 
water; nor can ſuch commotion ever happen, when lime is 
mixed with earth, however hard and clodded that may be, 
without opening and looſening it. „ 

42. The plant is more or leſs nouriſhed, in proportion, as 
the water in which it ſtands, contains a greater or fmaller 
quantity of proper terreſtrial matter in it, — The truth of 
this propoſition, is decernable through the whole proceſs of 
this author's experiments. The mint in one of his glaſſes, 
was of much the ſame bulk and weight with that of two or 
three others: but the water in which the firſt was, being ri- 
ver-water, which was apparently ſtored more copiouſly with 
terreſtrial matter, than the ſpring or rain-water, wherein the 
others ſtood, occaſioned it to arrive at almoſt double the 
bulk that either of them had, and with a leſs expence of 
water too: fo likewiſe the mint in another glaſs, in whoſe 


and makes it quit ſome of the earthy matter it was before | 


| looſer manner, from the nubeculæ, or green bodies, ſo com- 
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it will never arrive to its natural ſtature: or, if there 


. 


the plant 


is limited to the quantity of proper terreſtrial matter in th 
the nouriſhment of every plant: nor do there Want wag tor 
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ny and different ingredients; go. to the com Tet very ma. 
fame indiyidual plant, — If, therefore, the pion of the 
vegetable, or ſeed is planted, contains all, or moſt of f 
ingrediente, and thoſe in. que | quantity, it will "gy 
thrive there; otherwiſe it will not: if there be 1 A "aa 


forts. of corpuſcleg. as axe requiſite. for the conſtitution 15 


the main, and more eflential parts of the plant. it w. 
proſper at all; if there are theſe, and not 2 ſuffclem; * 
b ; 
the leſs neceſſary and eſſential corpuſcles wantin th be any 
be ſome failure in the plant ; it will be FI go 
» 


But a farther proof of this doctrine is, that the fo! once 


proper for the production of ſome ſort of vegetable, does not 


ever continue to be ſo; but, in tract of time, loſes its pro- 
perty ; and ſooner in ſome lands, and later in others: If 


wheat, for example, be ſawn upon land proper for that 


water was diſſolved a ſmall quantity of good garden-mould ; | 


mation of other like bodies. See MANvuRING, and 


grain, the firſt crop will ſucceed very well, and perhaps the 
ſecond, and the third, as long as the ground is in heart, as 
the farmers call it; but in a few years it will produce no 
more, if ſowed with that corn: ſome other grain it may, 
as barley; and after this has been ſown ſo oft, that the land 
can bring forth no more of it, it may afterwards yield ſome 
good oats ; and perhaps peaſe after them. At length it be- 
comes barren ; the vegetative matter that at firſt it abounded 
with, being reduced by the ſucceſſiye crops, and molt of it 


born off! each fort of grain takes forth that peculiar nut- 


ter, that is proper for its own nouriſhment. 


It may be brought to bear another ſeries of the ſame vege- 


tables; but not till it is ſupplied with a new fund of mat- 


ter, of the like fort with what it firſt contained; either by 
the ground's lying fallow for ſome time, till the rain has 
. poured a freth ſtock 


| upon it; or by the manuring it.— That 
this ſupply. is of the like ſort, is evident from the ſeveral ma- 
nures found beſt to promote the vegetation ; which are, chief- 
ly, either parts of vegetables, or of animals: of animals, we 
fay, which either derive their own nouriſhment immediately 
from vegetable bodies, or from other animals that do ſo; in 
particular, the blood, urine, and excrements of animal; 
ſhavings of horns, and hooks; hair, wool, feathers, calcined 
ſhells, lees of wine ahd beer, aſhes of all forts of vegetable 
bodies, leaves, ſtraw, roots, and ſtubble, turned into 
by ploughing, or otherwiſe, to rot and diſſolve there: — 
Theſe are our beſt manures ; and being vegetable ſubſtances, 
when refunded back again into the earth, ſerve for 7A 1 
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The like is obſervable in . gardens, where the trees, {rw 
and herbs, after their continuing in one ſtation, till they hade 
derived thence the greater part of the matter fit for their 5 
creaſe, will decay, and degenerate; unleß either freſh ear in, 
or ſome fit manute be applied to them: it is true they nuf 
maintain themſelves there for ſome time, by ſending wo 
roots farther and farther, to an extent all around, to I! 
in more proviſion ; but, at laſt, they muſt have a freth fn f 
ply brought to them, or they themſelves be removed or , 
planted to ſome place better furniſhed with matter of 


ſubſiſtence, — And accordingly, gardeners obſerve, tia that 
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| that hays: ſtood a long while in a place, have longer roots 


to a freſh ſoil, as not now of any farther uſe to them 
All theſe inſtances point forth a peculiar terreſtrial matter, 
and not water, for the ſubject to which plants owe their In- 


garden, as well as another: nor could there be any reaſon, 


why a tract of land ſhould yield wheat one year, and not the 
next, ſince the rain ſhowers down alike on each. | 


there is a conſiderable quantity of this matter contained both 
in rain, ſpring, and river-water: and the experiments above- 
mentioned, 
maſs that aſcends up into plants, does not ſettle or abide 


matter, mixed with the water, paſſes up into the plant along 
with itz and that the plant is more or leſs augmented, in 


vegetables. | | 
One of the ſprigs of mint drew 


ter without any ſuch earth, it had vaſtly outgrown it; 
weighing, at leaſt, 145 grains more than the former: a fourth 
plant, though at firſt a great deal leſs than the fifth, yet be- 
ing ſet in the foul craſs-water, that was firſt in the ſtill, af- 
ter that in which the laſt was ſet was drawn off, had gained 


and thinner water had. — The proportion of the augment of 


upon it, but as 1 to 46; in others; as 1 to 60, 100; 200; 
Which was mueh-niore than the whole plant originally, and 


its original weight; and after all, the dai 
plant was no more than 235 grains, 
0. Spring and rain-water contain near an equal 


ly increaſe of the 


_. Fheſe proportions hold in the main, but a ſtrict and juſt 


bability, the water that falls in rain;' contains at ſome times 
a greater ſhare of terreſtrial matter, than that which falls at 
other times; a more powerful and intenſe heat, of neceſſity, 
hurrying upa larger quantity of that matter, along with the 


miſs poſſibly can. The water of one ſpring may flow forth 
with an higher charge of this matter, than that of another: 
this depending partly upon the quickneſs of the ebullition of 
the water, and partly upon the quantity of that matter latent 


or leſs laxity of thoſe ſtrata : for the fame reaſon the water 
of one river may abound with it, more than thatof another; 
nay, the ſame river, when much agitated, andin commotion, 


pidity, and violence. — That there is a greatet quantity of this 
matter in rivers, and that it contributes vaſtly to. the ordinary 


Nile, the Ganges, and other rivers, that yearly overflow 


largeſt crops of any in the world,  _ | 

7%. Water ſerves only for a vehicle to the terreſtrial mat- 
ter which forms vegetables, and does not itſelf make any 
addition to them. Where the proper terreſtrial matter is 
wanting, the plant.is not agumented, though never ſo much 
water aſcend into it : water, then, is not. the matter that 
compoſes vegetable bodies; it is only the agent that conveys 
the matter to them, and diftributes it to their ſeveral parts 
for their nouriſhment : that matter is ſluggiſh and inactive, 
and would lie eternally confined to its beds of earth, without 
_ advancing up into plants; did not water, or ſome like in- 
ſtrument, fetch it forth, and carry it into them. 3 
This fluid is capacitated for the office here aſſigned it, ſeveral 
ways: by the figure of its parts, which, as appears from 
many experiments, is exactly and mathematically ſpherical; 
their ſurfaces being perfectly polite, and without any the leaſt 
irregularities, It is evident, corpuſeles of fuch a figure are 
eaſily ſuſceptible of motion, and far above any others what- 
ever; and conſequently the moſt capable of moving and con- 
veying other matter that is not ſo active: then, the intervals 
of bodies of that figure, are, with reſpect to their bulk, of 
all others, the largeſt, and ſo the moſt fitted to receive and 
entertain foreign matter in them; beſides, as far as the trials 

2 | 


than uſual; part of which: they cut off, when they tranſplant | 


creaſe : were it water only, there would be no need of ma- 
nures, or tranſplanting ; the rain falls in all places, in this 
field and that, indifferently ; on one ſide of an orchard or | 


50. Vegetables then are not formed of water, but of a certain 
| liar terreſtrial matter. A little diſtillation ſhews; that | 
ew that the much greateſt part of the fluid | 
there, but paſſes through the pores of them, and exhales in- 


to the atmoſphere; and that a great part of the terreſtrial | 


proportion, as the water contains a greater or ſmaller quan- 
tity of that matter: from all which, we may reaſonably in- 
fer, that earth, and not water, is the matter that conſtitutes | 
up into it 2501 grains of | 
the fluid maſs, and yet had received but 23 grains of in- 
creaſe from it: a ſecond, though it had at firſt the diſadvan- | 


tage to be much leſs than the third, yet, being ſet in water 
wherewith earth was plentifully mixed, and the other in wa- | 


in weight, at the end, above double what that in the finer | 
that plant which throve moſt, was to the fluid niaſs ſpent |: 


and in the cataputia, but as 1 to 714; — One of the ſprigs | 
took, up 39 grains of water a day, one day with another ; |' 


yet it gained not4 of a grain a day in weight: and another | 
took up 253 grains a day, which was near twice as much as | 
less, fo its effect on plants is remitted, and vegetatjon flackens 


charge of 


vegetable matter; river- water more than either of them. — | 


compariſon is hardly to be expected; inaſmuch as in all pro- 
humid vapours that form rain, than one more feeble and re- 


in the ſtrata, through which the fluid paſſes, and the greater 


muſt teat up more of it, than when it moves with leſs ra- 


fertility of the earth; we have an illuſtrious inſtance in the 


the neighbouring plairis : their banks ſhew the faireſt and | 


EN 
ditherto made inform us; the conſtituent corpuſeles of water 
are each ſingly conſidered, abſolutely. ſolid, and do not yield 
do the greateſt external force: this ſecures their figure againſt 
any alteration, and the intervals of the corpuſcle, muſt be 
always alike, — By the latter, it will be ever diſpoſed to xe- 
ceive matter into it; and by the former, when once received, 
to bear it along with it, — Water is farther capacitated to be 
a vehicle to this matter, by the tenuity and ſineneſs of the 
'  corpuſcles of which it. conſiſts: we hardly know any fluid 
in all nature, except fire, whoſe conſtituent patts are ſo ex- 
. ceeding ſubtile, and ſmall, as thoſe of water ate: they will 
paſs pores and interſtices, that neither air, nor any other fluid 
will. — This enables them to enter the fineſt tubes and veſ- 
ſels of plants, and to introduce the terreſtrial matter, con- 
veying it to all parts of them; whilſt each, by means of 
organs it is endued with for tlie purpoſe, intercepts, and 
— into itſelf ſuch particles, as are ſuitable to its own 
nature, letting the reſt paſs on through the oommon ducts. 
80. Water is not capable of performing this office to plants, 
unleſs aſſiſted by a due quantity of heat;,— This muſt con- 
cur, or vegetation will not ſucceed. — The plants ſet in the 
glaſſes in October, and the following colder months, had not 
hear the quantity of water ſent up into them, or fo. great an 
additional inereaſe by much, as thoſe that were ſet in June, 
July, and the hotter months. — It is plain, water has no 
power of moving itſelf, or riſing to the vaſt heighth it does, 
in the more tall and lofty plants; ſo far from it, that it 
doth not appear from any diſcovery yet made, that even 
its own fluidity conſiſts in the inteſtine motion of its parts, 
whatever the Carteſians think. — Indeed, we need nothing 
more to ſolve all the phænomena of fluidity, than ſuch a 
figure, and diſpoſition of parts, as water has: ſpherical cor- 
puſcles muſt ſtand. fo very tickliſh upon each other, as to be 
_ ſuſceptible of every impreſſion; and though not perpetually in 
motion, muſt be always ready and liable to be put into it, 
by any the ſlighteſt force imaginable : it is true, the parts of 
fire, or heat, are not capable of moving themſelyes, any more 
than thoſe of water; but they are more ſubtile, light, and 
active, than thoſe are, and ſo more caſily put into motion. 
See FL ui Dix v. ND fs Wi = 
That the concurrerice of heat in this work is really neceſſary, 
appears not only from the experiments before us, but from 
all nature; from the fields and foreſts, gardens and orchards : 
we ſee in autumn, as the ſun's power is gradually leſs and 


by little and little, — Tts failure is firſt decernable in trees ; 

- which being raiſed higheſt above the earth, require a more 
intenſe heat, to elevate the water, charged with nouriſhment, 
to theit tops; ſo that for want of; freſh ſupport and nutri- 
ment, they ſhed their leaves; unleſs ſecured by a firm and hard 
conſtitution indeed; as out evet-greens are: next, the ſhrubs 
part with theirs; and then the herbs, and lower tribes : the 
heat, being, at length, not ſufficient to ſupply even theſe, 
though ſonear theearth, and thefund of their nouriſhment.— 
As the heat returns the ſucceeding ſpring, they all recruit 
again, and are furniſhed with freſh ſupplies and verdure: but 
firſt, thoſe which are loweſt and neareſt the eatth, and that 
require a leſſer degree of heat to raiſe the water with its 

_ earthy change unto them: then the ſhrubs, and high vege- 
tables; in their turns; and laſtly, the trees. — As the heat 
increaſes, it grows too powerful, and hurries the matter with 
too great rapidity, through the finer and more tender plants ; 
theſe, therefore, go off, and decay; and others that are more 
hardy and vigorous, and require a greater degree of heat, 
ſucceed in their order. — By which mechaniſm, provident 
nature furniſhes us witha very various and differing entertain- 
ment and what is beſt ſuited to each ſeaſon all the year 
round, | | 
As the heat of the ſeveral ſeaſons affords us a different face 
of things, ſo the ſeveral diſtant climates ſhew the different 
ſcenes of nature, and productions of the earth. — The hot- 
ter countries ordinatily yield the largeſt and talleſt trees, and 
thoſe, too, in a much greater variety than the colder ; even 
thoſe plants common to both, attain to a much greater bulk 
in the ſouthern, than the northern climes : nay, there are 
ſome regions ſo cold, that they raiſe no yegetables at all to 
a conſiderable ſize ; this we learn from Greenland, Iceland, 
and other places of like cold ſituation and condition: in theſe 
there are no trees, and the ſhrubs are poor, little, and low. 
— Again in the warmer climates, and ſuch as do furniſh 
trees, and the large vegetables, if there happen a remiſſion, 
or diminution of the uſual heat, their productions are im- 

ed in proportion: our cold ſummers gives us proof enough 
of this; for though, at ſuch times, the heat we have is ſuffi- 
cient to raiſe the vegetative matter into the lower plants, 
our corns, wheat, barley, peaſe, and the like; and we have 
plenty of ſtraw berries, raſpberries, gooſeberries, currants, and 
the fruits of ſuch vegetables as are low and near the earth; 
anda moderate ſtore of cherries, mulberries, plums, &c. and 
ſome others that grow at ſomewhat greater heighth ; yet our 
apples, . pears, walnuts, and the productions of the taller 
trees, have been fewer, and thoſe not fo thoroughly rigenedy 
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- thoſe that keep cloſe to the earth, always produce the moſt |, the capilla 
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and beſt fruit: for which reaſon it is, that the gardeners | 
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check and reſtrain the growth of their better fruit-trees; | In the veins there is no pulſe, becauſe the blooq i, U, 
| own 


As to our grapes, apricots, peaches, nectarins, and figs, they | 


into them with a continual ſtream, and becauſe ; 


ve a peri- 


and prevent their running up to too great a heighth. — | wit | 
ey | from a narrow channel to a Len — Bat thy hay moves 
ular 


being tranſplanted hither out of hotter countries, it is the __m * * which depends on their m 
Pu rs E, c. 1 uct 


at. dee 


- les wonder we have a failure of them in cold ſummers.— 'FULsE, TER ICS 


Nor is it the ſun, or the ordinary emiſſion of the ſubterra- | 
nean heat only, that promotes wegetation, but any other in- 
differently, according to its power and degree; as we find | 
from our ſtoves, hot-beds, r. See HEAT, Corp, Wa- | 
TRR, EARTH, 8011, TREE, DWARE, Hor- BED, Cc. 
VEGETATIVE, VgogrArivus, a term applied to 
that principle, or part in plants, by virtue whereof they 
receive nouriſhment, and grow, or vegetate. See VeGx- | 

TATION ) EST C0 
The philoſophers ſpeak of three kinds of fouls, the vege- 

tative, ſenſitrve, and rational. See SOUL, | 

The vegetative ſoul, is that 3: p od; trees and plants | 
live, grow, produce their kinds, &c. See PLANT. | 
This vegetative principle is differently ſeated in different | 

plants: an ingenious author obſerves, that, generally ſpeaking, 

its place is exactly between the trunk, and root; at leaft, this | 
appears to be the place in moſt of the ſeminiferous tribe; 
-. which, if cut down near the place, rarely ſhoot again. 
In other plants, as the elm, and many edible plants, it ſeems | 
to reſide wholly in the roots; which, if cut into ever fo | 
many parts, yet, thoſe being planted in the ground, foon | 
grow. Sce Roor, and PLANTING. „5 
n others, às the willow kinds, it ſeems to be diffuſed all | 
over, both root, trunk, and branches; infomuch, that if | 
cut into a thouſand pieces, there is no deſtroying them with- | 
out ſplitting them in the middle; and ſcarcely then. See | 

FECUNDITY. | = 
| Laflly, in others, as the cereus's, ficus's, &c. it is ſeated in 
the body, branches, and leaves; any of which being put in- 

to the ground, ſtrike root immediately, and grow. 


of the capillary arteries; only their courſe js dire gi den f 
for inſtead of a trunk diſtributed 3 4 Gee 
r 


2 vein is a trunk, fotmed out of a concou 3 
See CAPILLIA RTR. rle of capillaie, 


in all the veins, which are perpendicular to the bn 


| excepting thoſe of the uterus, and the porta, the 
. membranes, or valves; ſometimes. —_ is r 
3 6 


times there are two, and ſometimes three, 0 
like ſo many half thimbles ſtuck to the des of 1. 
with their mouths towards the heart. Wann, 


Theſe, in the motion of the blood towards the heart 
preſſed cloſe to the ſides of the bein; but ſhut the „, 
againſt any reflux of the blood that way from the Rag 


and thereby ſuſtain the weight thereof in the great trunk; 


See VALVE. 


The veins are diſtinguiſhed, with reſpect to their +... 
into ſuperior, and inferior, aſcending, and deſcen he 


as the meſenteric, and iet, as the ſplenic branch: ; 
as the baſilica ; 4 as 9 * FIT 
Many of them, likewiſe, acquire denominations from the 
parts wherein they are found; as, the jugu/ar;, Pbrenitie, 
renal, iliac, aftric, epigaſtric, axillary, crural, = 
lical, ſural, ſciatica, ſaphena, mediana, cephalic, Horne. 
ſubelauian, intercoſtal, coronal, diaphragmatic, Bere. 
dal, cervical, thymal, mammillary, gaſtric, funiachi, i 
ic, ſplenic, &c. | Mt 
hey are alſo diſtinguiſhed, from their particular office. 
into ſpermatic, emulgent, &c. all which/ſee exhibited in Ty; 


Anatony, ( Angetol.) — and their particular deſcriptions under 


thaty proper article JucuLar, PaHRENt TIC, &c, 


The office of this vegetative principle, is to concoct the 
VxI is alſo applied to the ftreaks, or waves of divers colours 


indigeſted earth and falts which aſcend through the roots; 
and toaſſimilate them to the nature of the plant. See VE- 
GETAT ION. ü | 
VEHICLE, VenicouLum, in its literal ſenſe, ſignifies 
ſomewhat that carries, or bears a thing along. See CAR- 
' RIAGE, WAGGON, WHEEL,&c. 
Thus, in anatomy, the ſerum is ſaid to be the vehicle that 
conveys the globules of the blood. See BLoop. 
In pharmacy, any liquid ſerving to dilute another with, or to 
adminiſter 1t in, more agreebly to a patient, is called a ve- 


appearing on po _ A ſtones, &c. as if they 
were really painted ; and whi painters frequently ima- 
tate in painting wainſcots, & c. ts 
Marble is generally full of ſuch veins. See Margie, — 
Lapis lazuli has veins like gold. See Laeis, — Ovid, fpeak- 


ing of the metamorphoſes of men into ſtones, fays— 9:4 
| mods vena fuit, ſub eodem nomine manft. 


Veins, in ſtones, are a defect, proceeding uſually from an ine- 
quality in their conſiſtence, as to hard, and ſoſt; which 
makes the ſtone crack, and ſhiver in thoſe parts. 


hicle. | 
Vein is alſo applied, in the fame ſenſe with ffratum, to the 


Water is the vehicle of the nutritious matter of vegetables. 
See VEGETATION, and WATER. 

VEIL, Ver um, a piece of ſtuff, ſerving to hide, or prevent 
the ſight of any thing. 
In this ſenſe, we read of a large vel, or curtain, in the 
temple of Jeruſalem, miraculouſly rent at the paſſion of our 
Saviour. — In the Romiſh churches, in time of Lent, they 
have weils, or curtains over the altar, crucifix, images of 
the ſaints, &c. | | 

VII, is alfo uſed for a large piece of crape, wore on the head 
by nuns; as the badge of their profeſſion. — Whence, to 
tate the weil, ſignifies to commence religious. See Px o- 
FESSION. 

The novices wear white veils; and thoſe who have made the 
| vows, black weils. SeeNovice. | 
The prelate before whom the vows are made, blefles the 

vieil, and gives it the religious. See REL1G10vus, Cc. 

VEIN, Vena, in anatomy, a name given to ſeveral veſſels, 
or canals, which receive the blood from the divers parts of 
the body, to which the arteries had conveyed it from the 
heart; and carry it back to the heart again. — See Tab. 
Anat. ( Angeiol.) fig. 6, 7. ſee alſo BLoop, &c. 
The veins are only a continuation of the extreme capillary 
arteries, refleted back again towards the heart. See Ca pI I- 
LARY, and ARTERY. 
In their prozreb, uniting their channels as they approach the 
heart they, at laſt, all form three large vems, or trunks, viz. 
The vena cava deſcendens; which brings the blood back from 
all the parts above the heart. — The vena cava aſcendens ; 
which brings the blood from all the parts below the heart. — | 
And the porta, which carries the blood to the liver. See 
Cava, HEART, PorTA, &c. 
The anaſtomoſis, or inoſculation of the veins and arteries, 
was firſt ſeen by the microſcope, in the feet, tails, &c. of 
frogs, and other amphibious animak, by Leewenhoeck ; but 
his fince been obſerved in other animals, particularly the 
omentum of a cat, by Mr. Cowper, &c. See ANAsTo0- 
210518, CI RcUTLATION, Cc. 
The coats of the veins are four, the ſame with thoſe of the 
arteties; only the muſcular coat is thin in all the wems, as 
ic is in the capillary arteries; the preſſure of the blood againſt | 


various diſpoſitions and kinds of earth met withal in digginz. 
See STRATUM. 

Thus, we fay, a vein of ſand, another of rock, &. a bir 
of ocher, vitriol, allom, calamine, coal, &c. — Miners 
waters acquire their different qualities, by paſſing through 
veins of vitriol, ſulphur, &c. Miner AL. 

In the fame ſenſe, we ſay, a vein of gold, filver, quick- 
ſilver, &c. meaning certain parts of the earth, wherein the 
oar or glebe of thoſe metals is found; and which z diſtri- 
buted into divers branches, like the veins in the body. Se 
Ore, Mine, Ce. | | 
Tavernier gives us a deſcription of the veins in the diamond 
mines in Golconda, with the manner of digging them. Se 
DiamonD. | 
In digging of coal-pits, they meet with a variety of 22 
the order, &c. of which, is different, in different places: in 
the Philoſophical Tranſactions, No. 360. the veins in thok 
famous coal-mines at Mendip, in Somerſetſhire, are obſerve! 
to be, the turf, or loam, or malm, a reddiſh fue- 
ſtone; the coal clives,which'is blackiſh rock ;) the ſfinting ci, 
a hard coal for mechanic uſes; five feet below which, is the 
catſhead vein, 22 feet thick, intermixed with lumps of fone 3 
at 2 like diftance below which, is the three-cao! vein, divided 
into three kinds of coal, and about three feet thick. 
The veins hitherto mentioned, are frequently worked in the 
fame pit. — The next is the peaw vein, which is interm' 
with cockle-ſhells, and —— _— bern 8 
ſeparate pit: though its depth the three cud 

only above five feet, yet the cliff between 15 very hard, 5 
liable to water: this bein is about a yard thick; and the 2 
diftance below it, is the ritt ral wein : bencath i 
the /telly vein; and under that, a vein of 10 inches, 
worth, and ſeldom wrought. See CoAL. - aſs > 


All the veins lie obliquely, or ſhelving, 


| called crop, and in gone ys ves en ries 


by the tiges 
off by + 


* *B 1 
* 


VEL 


they find it oyer their heads, when they are through the 
ridge: on the contrary, working through a ridge to the 
north-eaſt, they ſay, it traps down, i, e. they find it under 
their feet, | bY I 
VE JOURS, Vrsores, in law, are thoſe ſent by the court, 
to take view of any place in queſtion, for the better deciſion 
of the right. See View. . 

Tt is alſo uſed for thoſe ſent to view ſuch as eſſoign them- 
ſelves de mals lecti; whether, in truth, they be ſuch as that 
they cannot appear, or whether they counterfeit. See Es- 
$OIGN, VIEWER, Cc. 


 VELAMEN, is uſed by ſome ſurgeons, for the bag, ſkin, or | 


bladder of an impoſthume, or ſwelling. See CysT1s, Tu- 
MOR, ABSCEssS, &c. | 

VELAMENTUM Bombycinum, a name which ſome ana- 
tomiſts give to the velvet membrane, or inner ſkin of the 
inteſtines. See INTESTINES. 

VELARIUS, in antiquity, an officer in the court of the 
Roman emperors ; being a kind of uſher, whoſe poſt was be- 
hind the curtain, vela, in the prince's apartment ; as that of 
the chancellors was at the entry of the baluſtrade, cancelli; 
and that of the tiarii at the door. 

The velarii had a ſuperior, of the ſame denomination, who 
commanded them ; as we find in two inſcriptions, quoted by 
Salmaſius, in his notes on Vopiſcus; and by a third in Gru- 
ter, — The firſt is, | | | 
D. M. 
TI. CL. HALLUS ' 
PREPOSITUS VELARIORUM 
DOMUS AUGUSTANAE 
FEC. SIBI ET FILIIS SUIS L. L. 
POST. EO RUM. 
Salmaſius, and others, for HALL U 8, which is in the 
ſtone whereon the inſcription is at Rome, put T HALL US: 
though we find mention of the ſame Hallus, as a Samaritan 
by nation, and Tiberius freedman, in Joſephus; which 
ſhews that the velarii, and their chief, were very antient 
officers, and in uſe among the firſt emperors. 
VELIT Es, in the Roman army, a kind of antient ſoldiery, 


who were armed lightly with a javelin, a caſk, cuiraſſe, and | 


ſhield. See TRIARII. 

VELLEIT V, VELLEI1TASs, in the ſchool philoſophy, is 
uſually defined a languid, cold, and remiſs will. See W1LL. 
Others ſay, it implies an impotency of obtaining what we 
require. — Others will have it, a light deſire for ſomething, 
which a perſon does not matter much, or is too indolent to | 
ſeek : as, catus amat piſcem, ſed non vult tangere lympham. 

VELLICAT IO N, among phyſicians, the act of twitching, | 
— The word is more particularly applied to a fort of ſud- 
den convulſions, that happen to the fibres of the muſcles, | 
See FIBRE, and CoNVULSION. 

VELOCITY, in mechanics, ſwiftne/s ; that affection of 
motion, whereby a moveable is diſpoſed to run over a certain 
ſpace in a certain time. See MoT1on, | | 

t is alſo called celerity ; and is ſtill proportional to the ſpace 
moved. The greateſt velocity wherewith a ball can de- 
ſcend, by virtue of its ſpecific weight, in a reſiſting medium, 
is that which the ſame ball would acquire by falling in an 
unreſiſting medium, through a ſpace Which is to four thirds 
of its diameter, as the denſity of the ball to the denſity of the 
fluid. See DE Sc ENT. 

Huygens, Leibnitz, Bernoulli, Wolfius, and the foreign 
mathematicians, hold, that the momenta, or forces of fall- 
ing bodies, at the end of their falls, are as the ſquares of 
their vehcities into the quantity of matter; the Engliſh 
mathematicians, on the contrary, maintain them to be as 


the velocities themſelves, into the quantity of matter, See 


MomenTUM. 

Jelbcity is conceived, either as abſolute, or relative: the vela- 
city we have hitherto conſidered, is /imple, or abſolute, with 
reſpect to a certain ſpace, moved in a certain time. 

Relative, or refpeftrve velocity, is that wherewith two diſtant 
bodies approach each other, and come to meet in a longer, or 
leſs time: whether only one of them moves, towards the 
other at reſt, or whether they both move; which may hap- 


pen two ways; either by two bodies mutually approaching | 


each other in the ſame right-line or by two bodies moving 
the ſame way in the ſame line, only the foremoſt flower than 
the other ; for by this means, this will overtake that. And, 
as they come to meet, in a greater or leſs time, relative 
velocity is greater or leſs. 
Thus, if two bodies come nearer each other by two feet, 
in one ſecond of time; their reſpective velocity is double 
that of two others, which only approach one in the 
s ame time, "Po 
ELOCITIESs es moving in Curves. — According to Ga- 
lileo's ad & the fall of heavy bodies, now — by 
all philoſophers; the velncities of a body falling vertically, are, 
each moment of its fall, as the roots of the heighths from 
whence it has fallen; reckoning from the beginning thereof. 


Hence that author gathered, that if a body fall along an in- 


_ _ the ve:ocitres it has at the different times, will 
Vol. II. . 
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de in dhe Ame ratis : for ſince its velocity is al owinng to it | 


fall, and it only falls as muchas there is perpendicular heighth 


in the inclined plane; the velocity ſhould be meaſured by that 
| heighth, as much as if it were verticl. 


The ſame principle, likewiſe, led him ta conelude; that if a bo- 
dy fall through two contiguous inclined planes, making an angle 
between them, much like a ſtick when broke, the velocity 
would be regulated after the ſame manner, by the vertical 
heighth of the two planes taken together: for it is only this 
heighth it falls; and from its fall it has all its velocity. © , 
The concluſion was univerſally admitted, till the year 1693, 
when M. Varignon demonſtrated it to be falſe : from his de- 
monſtration, it ſhould ſeem to follow, that the uelocities of a 
body falling along the cavity of a curve, for inſtance, of a cy- 
cloid ; ought not to be as the. bots of the heighths ; ſince a 
curve is only a ſeries of an infinity of infinitely little oonti- 


guous planes, inclined towards one another. So that Galileos 


propoſition would ſeem to fail in this caſe too, and yetit holds 
good; only with ſome reſtriction. nt 

All this mixture of truths and errors, ſo near akin to each 
other, ſhewed that they had not got hold of the firſt prin- 
ciples; M. Varignon, therefore, undertook to clear what re- 
lated to the velocities of falling bodies; and to ſet the whole 


matter in a new light: he ſtill ſuppoſes Galileo's firſt ſyſtem, 


that the velocities, at the different time of a vertical fall, are 
as the roots of the correſpondent heighths. — The great prin- 


ciple he makes uſe of to attain his end, is that of compound 


motion. See ComMPos1T1ON of Motion, 

If a body fall along two contiguous inclined planes, making 
an obtuſe angle, or a kind of concavity between them 
M. Varignon ſhews, from the compoſition of thoſe motions, 
that the body, as it meets the ſecond plane, lofes ſomewhat 
of its velocity; and, of conſequence, that it is not the ſame 
at the end of the fall, as it would be, had it fell through the 
firſt plane prolonged : fo that the proportion of the roots of 
the heighths aſſerted by Galileo, does not here obtain. 

The reaſon of the loſs of velocity, is, that the motion, 
which was parallel to the firſt plane, becomes oblique to the 
ſecond, ſince they make an angle: this motion, which is ob- 
lique to the ſecond plane, being conceived as compounded, 
that paft perpendicular to the plane, is loſt, by the oppoſi- 
tion thereof, and part of the velocity along with it: conſe- 
quently, the leſs of the perpendicular there is in the oblique 
motion, or, which is the ſame thing, the leſs the two planes 
are from being one, i. e. the more obtuſe the angle is, the 


leſs velocity does the body loſe; 


Now, all the infinitely little, contiguous, inclined planes, 
whereof a curve conſiſts, making infinitely obtuſe angles 
among themſelves, a body falling along the concavity of a 
curve, the loſs of velocity it undergoes each inſtant, is infi- 
nitely little: but a finite portion of any curve, how little ſo- 
ever, conſiſting of an infinity of infinitely little planes, a 
body moving through it, loſes an infinite number of infinitely 
little parts of its velocity: and an infinity of infinitely little 

rts, makes an infinity of a higher order, z. e. an infi- 
nity of infinitely little parts makes a finite magnitude, if 
they be of the firſt order, or kind ; and an infinitely little 
quantity of the firſt order, if they be of the ſecond; and fo 
in infinitum. — Therefore, if the loſſes of vehcity of a body 
falling along a curve, be of the firſt otdet, they will amount 
to a finite quantity in any finite part of the curve, &c. 
See Curve. | 
The nature of every curve is abundantly determined, by the 
ratio of the ordinates, to the correſpondent portions of 
the axis; and the eſſence of curves in general, may be 
conceived as conſiſting in this ratio, which is varia ble 
a thouſand ways. Now this fame ratio will be likewiſe that 
of two ſimple velccities, by whoſe concurrence a body will 
deſcribe any curve: and, of conſequence, the eſſence of all 
curves in the general, is the ſame thing as the concourſe, or 
combination of all the forces, which, taken two by two, 
may move the farhe body. — Thus we have a moſt ſimple, 
and genera] equation, of all poſſible curves, and all poſſible 
gm ns See CuRve. - © | | 

y means of this equation, as ſoon as the two ſimple vel 
cities of a body Le ads, the curye, reſulting 4 
is immediately determined. — It is obſervable, that on the 
foot of this equation, an uniform velocity, and a velocity that 
always varies according to the roots of the heighths, produce 
a parabola, independent of the angle made by the two pro- 
jectile forces that give the velocities : conſequently, a cannon 
ball, ſhot either horizontally, or obliquely to the horizon. 
muſt always deſcribe a parabola. — The beſt mathematicians, 
hitherto, had much ado to prove, that oblique projections 
formed parabolas, as well as horizontal ones. See PR o JEC- 
TILE, and PARABOLA. | | 
To have ſome meaſure of velicity, the ſpace is to be divided 


into as many equal parts, as the time is conceived to be diyi- 


ded into: for the quantity of ſpace, correſponding to that di- 


. viſion of time, is the meaſure of the veleciry. 


For an inftance; ſuppoſe the moveable A, (Tab. Mechanics, 
H. 40. ) travel a ſpace of 80 feet, in 40 ſeconds of time; 
13E dividing 
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dividing 80 by 40, the quotient 2 ſhews the anlicliy of the 
moveable to be ſuch, as that it paſſes over an interval of two 
feet in one minute: the velocity, therefore, is rightly expreſ- 
fed by #2; that is, by 2. "IE 
- Suppoſe, again, another moveable, B, which, in 30 ſeconds 
pf time, travels go feet; the index of the celerity will be 3. 
Wberefore, ſince in each caſe the meaſure of the ſpace is a 
foot, which is ſuppoſed every where of the ſame length; and 
the meaſure of time a ſecond, which is conceived every 
where of the ſame duration: the indices of the velocities 2 


and 3, are homogeneal : and therefore, the weloctty of A, is |... 


to the velocity of B, as 2 to 3. 8 
Hence, if the ſpace be ſ, and the time t, the velocity 
may be expreſſed by /:; the ſpace being in a ratio of the 
time, and the velocity. See Moriox. | | 
Circular VE Loc ir v. 88. the artite C1RCULAR, | 

Meaſure of VELOCI v. 5 MEASURE. 
VErLociTY of Wind of Light, Sound, &c. See Wind, 
LICHT, SouND, &c. - TREE 8 
VELOM , a kind of parchment, finer, evener, and whiter 

than the common parchment. See PAR CHMEN T. 

The word is formed from the French velin, of the Latin 
 witellinus, belonging to a calf, | 

| Abortive VELOM. See the article ABoRT1VE. 
VELVET®*, a rich kind of ſtuff, all filk, covered on the 
outſide with a cloſe, ſhort, fine, ſoft ſhag; the other ſide 

being a very ſtrong, cloſe tiſſue, See PLUSH, 1 

* The word is formed of the French velburt, which ſignifies 
the gu and which comes from velu, a thing covered 
with hair. 


The nap or ſhag, called alſo the velueting, of this Ruf, is 


formed of part of the threads of the warp, which the work- 


man puts on a long narrow channelled ruler, or needle; 
and which he afterwards cuts, by drawing a ſharp ſteel tool 


along the channel of the needle, to the ends of the warp, 
The principal and beſt manufactories of velvet are in France 


and Italy, particularly at Venice, Milan, Florence, Genoa, 


and Lucca: there are others in Holland, ſet up by the French 
refugees; whereof, that at Haerlem is the moſt conſiderable : 
but theſe all come ſhort of the beauty of thoſe of France; 
and, accordingly, are fold for 10 or 15 per cent. leſs. — 
There are even ſome brought from China, but they are the 
worſt of all. 1 
There are velvets of various kinds, as — plain, that is, uni- 
form and ſmooth, without either figures or ſtripes. | 
Figured VELVET, that is, adorned and worked with divers fi- 
gures ; though the ground be the ſame with the figures; that 
is, the whole ſurface velveted. See FIGURED. 


Ramage, or branched VELVET, repreſenting long ſtalks, | 


branches, &&c. on a ſattin ground, which is ſometimes of the 
fame colour with the velvet, but more uſually of a different 

— Sometimes, inſtead of ſattin, they make the ground 
of gold and ſilver; whence the denominations of velvets with 
gold ground, &c. 

Shorn VELVET, is that wherein the threads, that make the vel- 
veting, have been ranged in the channelled ruler, but not cut 
there. 

Striped VELVET, is that wherein 
lours, running along the warp; whether thoſe ſtripes be 
partly velvet, and partly fattin, or all velveted. 

Cut VELVET, is that wherein the ground is a kind of 
or gros de Tours, and the figures velvet, 
Jeluets are likewiſe diſtinguiſhed, with regard to their diffe- 
rent degrees of ftrength and goodneſs, into velvets of four 
threads, three threads, two threads, and a thread and half : 
the firſt are thoſe where there are eight threads of ſhag, or 
veleting, to each tooth of the reed; and the ſecond have only 
fix, and the reſt four. 1 
In general, all velvets, both worked and cut, ſhorn and 
flowered, are to have their warp and ſhag of organſin, ſpun 
and twiſted or thrown in the mill; and their woof of ſilk 
well boiled, c. They are all of the fame breadth. 

VENA,VEin, in anatomy. See the article VEIN. 

Vena Cava. See the article CA vA. 


Vena Porta, &c. — See Tab. Anat. (Splench.) fig. 5. lit. i; 


ſee alſo the article PokT a, &c. 
Vena Pulmonis. See the article PULMONARY. 
VEN XA-SecT1o, the opening of a vein ; called alſo phlebo- 
' tomy ; and popularly, bleeding. See PHLEBOTOMY, Cc. 
VNA Lace. LACTEAL, | 
Venzx Lymphatice. See dne JLywPnATC 
Venz Præputii, &c. PREPUCE. | 
VEN AL, or VENOUs, among anatomiſts, ſomething that 
bears a relation toa vein, See Vein. 
The extremities of the cava and pulmonary veins, where 
they enter the auric les of the heart, are called venous ſinus s. 
See CA vA, and PULMONARY; ſee alſo HEART, and CIR- 
 CULATION, 
VENAL *, VENAIISs, is alſo uſed for ſomething bought with 
money, or procured by bribes, | 


there are ſtripes of divers co- | 


taffety, | 


| 


| 
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VENDITIONI Exponas, is a judicial writ, directed to the 


VENEERING, VaNxEERING, or FINxEERIX C, 2 Kind 


VENELLIS. See Vicis & Venellis mundandis. 
VENERE AL, ſomething belonging to Venus. See VExUs. 


VENEREAL Di 


* 'J'he word is formed from the Latin, wenalic, to be ſold, | 


1 bus, Weͤ ſay, venal bards ; 3 

, rat Yards ezans, and fla 

venal; juſtice in Turk TY ttererz 
ba avs | ws ky : m _—_ I bought of the 

In England, there are ſeveral offices in the ;. 5 

Sc. venial : but this venality of offices is 3 Policy, 

Jiderable, as in France; where all offices of FM lo con- 
bought of the king, and only municipal a en 

, vt ! 


Offices, in England, are venal only by a kind of 
in F rance, it is a thing ſolemn, and authorized 
nality was firſt introduced by Louis XII. who to n 

immenſe debts contracted by his prodeceſſor Chart... 5 ny 
771 7 1 his people with new taxes, 8 
himſelf to ſe 1 
p waar the offices ; and, in reality, made a vat lin 
Francis I. made an advantage of the fame ex 
money, and fold his poſts openly :- under the 


connivance 
*. 1; he Ve 


pedient to get 
lame king, f 


was only accounted a kind of loan; but th b 


| Pn at loan 
more than a name to diſguiſe a real ſale. — The 2 
| IN 


not being able to reliſh the venality of office 
the buyer take an oath, that he did not ee * 
directly or indirectly; but there was a tacit exception 0 ry 
of monies lent the king for being put into them, — At l, . f 
the parliament finding its oppoſitions were in vain and 8 
the traffic of offices were publickly authorized, aboliſhes * 
oath in 1597, | | * 
VENDEE, in law, the perſon to whom any thing i; (14. 
in contradiſtinction to vendor, or the ſeller, . ' 


ſheriff; commanding him to ſell goods, which he has ſor- 
merly, by commandment, taken into his hands; for the f. 
tisfying a judgment given in the king's court. 


of marquetry, or inlaying; whereby ſeveral thin flices, 9 
leaves of fine wood, of different kinds, are applied and en 
ed on a ground of ſome common wood, See Mosaic. 
There are two kinds of inlaying; the one, which is the 
more ordinary, goes no further than the making of comparti- 
ments of different woods; the other requires a deal more art 
and repreſents flowers, birds, and the like figures. ; 

The firſt kind is what we properly call veneering; the latter 
we have already deſcribed under the article Mazqueray, 
The wood intended for veneering, is firſt ſawed out into 
lices or leaves about a line thick: in order to ſaw them, the 
blocks or planks are placed upright, in a kind of fawine- 
preſs: — The deſcription whereof may be ſcen under the ar- 
ticle Px Ess. | 
Theſe ſlices are afterwards cut into narrow flips, and faſhion- 
ed divers ways, according to the deſign propoſed: then the 
Joints being carefully adjuſted, and the pieces brought down 
to their proper thickneſs, with ſeveral planes for the purpoſe; 
they are glued down on a ground, or block of dry woot, 
with good ſtrong Engliſh glue. 

The pieces thus jointed and glued, the work, if {mal}, is put 
in a preſs; if large, it is laid on the bench, covered with a 
board, and preſſed down with poles, or picces of wocd, ore 
end thereof reaches to the cieling of the room, and the othcr 
bears on the board, 
When the glue is quite dry, they take it out of tbe preß, 
and finiſh it; firſt with little planes, then with divers ſcra- 
pers; ſome whereof reſemble raſps, which take eff the dents, 
&c. left by the planes. 
When ſufficiently ſcraped, the work is poliſhed with the ſkin 
of a ſea- dog, wax, and a bruſh and poliſher of ſhave grab: 
which is thelaſt operation. | 


A venereal perſon, is one addicted to venery, or venereal plet- 
ſures. — Venereal medicine, are called aphrodiiacs, provi 


tives, &c, | 5 
eaſe, Lues VE NE REA, the French diſeaſe, fi 
diſeaſe, French pox, or great pox, is a contagious malidh. 
contracted by ſome impure humour, generally received inco- 
tion; and diſcovering itſelf in ulcers and pains about the g: 
nital and other parts. See Pox. £ 
It is uſually faid to have made its firſt appearance Europe 
in the year 1493; though others will have it much older 
and contend for its being known to the antients, only unde 
other names. 12 
Mr. Becket, particularly, has attempted to ſhew, 7 85 
the ſame with what among our forefathers was calle e 
proſy; and which, in many of our antient Engliſh poritings, 
charters, &c. is called brenning, or burning. 
In order to prove his point, he has ſearched th __ 
lating to the ſtews antiently kept on the Bankſide, de. 


e records 165 


wark, under the juriſdiction of the biſhop of Winchelter 


SeeSTEWS. 

Among other conſtitutions of theſe 
appointed, That no ſtew-holder ſhould keep any 
that hath the perillous infirmity of Bu Nix o. 
another vellom manuſcript, now in the cuſtody 


of Wincheſter, dated 1430, it is again ordered, 


* ſtew-holder keep any woman within his houſe that hathany | 
« ſickneſs of BRENNING, but that ſhe be putte out, upon 
« the peyne of making a fine unto the lord of a hundredfhil- 
„ lings.“ See BURNING. 
To confirm this account, Mr. Becket quotes a deſcription 
of the diſeaſe from a manuſcript of John Arden, Eſq; ſur- 
: to king Richard II. and king Henry IV. Arden defines 
1 diſeaſe called brenning, incendium, to be a certain in- 
ward heat and excoriation of the urethra : which definition, 
Mr. Becket obſerves, gives us a perfect idea of what we now 
call a clap ; agreeable to the lateſt and moſt exact anatomical 
diſcoveries, and free of all the errors of Platerus, Rondele- 
tius, Bartholin, Wharton, and other later writers on this diſ- 
eaſe. See CLAP, and GONORRHAA. | 
As to the leproſy being the ſame with this venereal diſeaſe, 
it muſt be owned, there are a good many ſymptoms in the 
one diſeaſe, which quadrate well enough with thoſe in the 


that a great deal of ſtreſs cannot be laid hereon. See LE- 
PROSY. . 

The common tradition is, that the venereal diſeaſe firſt broke 

out in the French army, when it lay encamped before Na- 

ples; and that it was owing to ſome unwholeſome food : on 

which account, the French call it the Neapolitan diſeaſe ; and 

theItalians, the mal! Franceſe. 

But others go much higher, and ſuppoſe it to be the ulcer 

Job complained of fo grievouſly : and accordingly, in a M/- 

ſal printed at Venice in 1542, there is a maſs in honour of 
S. Job, to be ſaid by thoſe recovered of this diſeaſe; as be- 
ing ſuppoſed to owe their deliverance to his interceſſion. 

But the opinion which prevails moſt among the more know- 

ing of our phyſicians, is, that the diſeaſe is of Indian ex- 
traction; and that it was brought hither by the Spaniards 
from the American iſlands, where it was very common, be-' 
fore ever the Spaniards ſet ap; there: whence the Spani- 


what Herrera ſays, that the Spaniards carried it to Mexico, 
inſtead of bringing it thence. | 5 _ 
Lifter, and others, take it-to have had its firſt riſe from 
ſome of the ſerpentine kind; either from a bite thereof, or 
from ſome of their fleſh taken as food : this is pretty cer- 
tain, that men bitten or ſtung by ſcorpions, are greatly eaſed 
by coition; but the woman, Pliny aſſures us, receives a deal 
of damage thereby: which is no ſlender argument of the diſ- 
eaſe's ariſing from ſome perſon ſo poiſoned. 
Liſter adds, there is no room to doubt, but that the lues a- 
roſe from ſome ſuch cauſe; for upon any venomous bite, the 
penis becomes vehemently extended; and the patient being 
ſeized with a ſatyriaſis, breaths nothing but rage, and luſt: 
nature, in effect, ſeeming to direct him to coition for a 
remedy. on | 3 
But what proves a remedy to the wounded perſon, proves a 
diſeaſe to the woman: and from women thus infected, other 
men, who have to do with them, become infected in their 
turns; and thus has the diſeaſe been propagated. | 
The firſt ſymptoms generally ariſing after an affair with an 
infected perſon, are a heat, ſwelling, and inflammation about 
the penis, or vulva, with a hotneſs of urine, 
The ſecond: or third day -uſually brings on a gonorrhea, or 
dripping, which denominates it a clap; and which, in a few 
days more, is followed by a chordee. See GonoBRHza, 
and CHORDEE. 
Though ſometimes there is no gonorrhæa, or clap; but the 
poiſon rather makes its way, through the cutis, to the groin; 
and there raiſes buboes, with various malignant puſtules in all 
parts of the body. See BU Bo. 


Sometimes, alſo, there happen callous ulcers, called ſhankers, | 


in the ſcrotum and perinzum z and ſometimes a cancerous 
and callous ulcer between the prepuce and glans; and in 
ſome the teſticles ſwell. See SHANKER. | | 
Add to theſe, violent nocturnal pains, nodes, heats in the 
palms of the hands, and foals of the feet; and hence fiſſures, 
excoriations. condylomata, &c, about the anus; falling of 
the hair; ruddy, yellow, or livid ſpots ; hoarſeneſs, relaxa- 
tion, and eroſion of the uvula, ulcers of the palate, ozæna, 
tingling of the ears, deafneſs, blindneſs, itch, conſumption, 
_ Hut it is rare all theſe ſymptoms happen to the ſame 
perion. — ö 1 
The venereal: diſeaſe, Sydenham obſerves, is communicated 
by copulation, lactation, handling, faliva, ſweat, the genital 
mucus, and the breath: and in whatever part it is received, 
it there diſcovers itſelf firſt, — When the infection is received 
along with the milk from the nurſe, it commonly ſhews it- 
ſelf in ſoreneſs and ulcers of - he mouth, | 
The method of cure is various, according to the various 
ſymptoms, and ſtages: -for the firſt ſtage, viz. a gonorrhæa 
virulenta, or clap, fee CLAP, and GONoRRH XA. 

Dr. Pitcairn's method is this: — After two or three vomits, 
he directs. mereur ius dulcis, for ſome days, twice a day; when 
the mouth grows ſore, let alone the mercury for three or 

© tour days, and purge every other day. As the mouth grows | 


** 


' other; but then the ſymptoms in each are fo precarious, | 


| ards call it ſarva des India, or las buvas: notwithſtanding | 
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well again, repeat the uſe of mergury ; and thus alternately, 
till the ſymptoms ceaſe. See Mercury. ., * 
For a confirmed lues, mercurial. ſalivation is generally held 
the only effectual cure: though mercurial frictions, applied 
in ſuch quantity, and at ſuch intervals as not to raiſe a ſaliya- 
tion, are held by ſome to be not 5 eaſier and ſafer, but even 

more ſucceſsful, in this diſeaſe, than ſalivation itſelf. See 
SALIVATION. | | 
Dr. Sydenham tells us, he uſes to falivate immediately, with- 
out any preliminary evacuation, or preparation of the body 
at all. — His method is this: he preſcribes an unguent of 
zii of axung. porcin. z.e. ſwines-ſeam, and ziof mercury. With 
a third part of this, he orders the patient to anoint his arnts 
and legs, for three nights ſucceſſively, with his own hands; 
fo as not to touch either the arm-pits, the groin or the ab- 


domen. — After the third unction, the gums uſually ſwell, - 


and a ptyaliſm comes on, — If it does not come in the time, 
he directs turbith mineral gr. viii. in conſerve of red roſes ; 
which occaſioning a vomiting, raiſes the ptyaliim. — And if, 
afterwards, the ſalivation abate, ere the ſymptoms are quite 
diſappeared, he orders it to be promoted with a freſh doſe of 
mercurius dulcis. — The diet, and other regimen, to be the 
fame as in a catharſis. | | £ 7 

VENERIS Ogſtrum, the ſtimulus or incentive of venery; 
is an appellation given, by ſome anatomilts, to the clitoris. 
See CLITORIõ. | 5 | 

VENERIS Oeftrum, is alſo uſed by others for the tranſport of 
love, or the utmoſt ecſtaſy of deſire, or en, oyment in coition. 
See ORGASM. . | „ | 
Some are of opinion, that infectious women are the moſt apt 

to communicate the poiſon, when they are thus excited with 
deſire; whereas, with-indifference, they may admit the ſame 
intercourſe, without giving the infection. 3 f 

VENERIS Ens. See the article ENs. 

VENER VI, is uſed for the act of copulation, or coition 
of the two ſexes. See Col 10N, and GENERATION. 
It takes its name from Venus, the ſuppoied deity of the paſ- 

Hon of love. | FFF 

VENER v, allo denotes the arts or exerciſe of hunting wild beaſts; 
which are alſo called beaſts of venery, and bea/ts of foreſt. 
See HunTiING. | 
Such are the hare, hart, hind, boar, and wolf. Sec Be AasT. 

VENEW. See the article VENUE. | 15 : 

VENIA*, among our antient writers, denotes a kneeling, or 
low proſtration to the ground; uſed by penitents. Sce Ge- 


NUFLEXION. 
* Walſinglam, p 195. Rege interim proſtrato in Inga venia. — 


” 


5 . 18 ; \ 
Per venias centum werrunt barbis pay. mentum. 


VENIAL, a term in the Remiſh theology, applied to light 
fins, and ſuch as eaſily obtain pardon. Sce Six. 1 


In confeſſing to the prieſt, people are not abliged to acguſ- 
themſelves of all their venial fins. — The thing that givts 


the greateſt embarras to the Romiſh caſuiſts, is to diſtinguiſh | 


between venial and mortal fins, 

The Reformed reject this diſtinction of venial and mortalſins; 
and maintain, that all fins, how grievous ſoever, are venial; 
and all fins, how flight ſoever, are mortal: And the reaſon 
they urge is, .that all ſins, though of their own nature mor- 


tal, yet become wenzal, or pardonable, by virtue of our Sa- - 


viour's paſſion, to all ſuch that fulfil the conditions on which it 
is offered in the goſpel. — To which the Romaniſts anſwer, 
That the chief of theſe conditions is confeſſion. . See Con- 
FESSION, and ABSOLUTION. 3 l 

VENIRE Facias, in law, is a judicial writ, lying where 
two parties plead, and come to iſſue; directed to the ſheriff, 
to cauſe twelve men of the ſame neighbourhood to meet to 
try the ſame, and fay the truth upon the iſſue taken. See 
TwWELIVE-MEN, and VENUE. hath 
If this inqueſt come not at the day of the writ returned ; then 
ſhall go an habeas corpus, and after that a diſtreſs, until they 
come. . 

VEXIRR Facias tot Matronas. See VENTRE. Inſpiciends. . 

VENISONS, Vin AIs ox, the fleſh of beaſts of game, or 
of animals to be caught in the way of game, i. e. by hunt- 
ing, Sc. as deer, hare, &c. See Game. 5 
Ahe word is French, wenaiſin; ſormed of the Latin venatio, 


hunting. See HunTiNG. 


Beaſts of VE NS“, N. See the article BEAST. 

VENOM, VEN ENUM. See the article Po isow. | 

The terms venom and poiſon only differ from each other in 
this, that the latter is more frequently uſed where the noxious 
matter is taken inwardly, as in foods, drinks, &c. and the 
former, where it is applied outwardly, as in ſtings and bitesgf 

. ſerpents, N e vipers, ſpiders, Cc. 5 
The pike is faid to have a venamous tooth. — All venomous 


beaſts in the general, have that quality in a greater degree, | 


when bred in mountainous and dry places, than when in wet. 
and marſhy places; the ſouthern PT Bad the northern ; 
thoſe hungry and enraged, than others; and in ſummer more 
than winter, . See VIPER. e 
V ENQUS, Vxsosus. Ses the article VX NAL. 
8 VN ous 
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Ve vous Artery, Arteria VE NOSA. See Ax TER, Luxcs, 


VENT®*, Venr-HoLE, or Spiracle, a little aperture left 


VENT is alſo uſed for a little hole, pierced in veſſels of wine, 


VENT, again, is applied tothe covers in wind-furnaces, where- 


Vꝝ Nr is alſo uſed for a pipe of lead, or potter's ware; one end 


Port-VeEnT. Se the article Pok T-Vent. 
VENTER, Belh, in anatomy, a cavity in the body of an 


the performance of divers functions. See Bop, VIscE- 


or cavities; the firſt, the head, containing the brain, &c. See 
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VEN TER, or Belh, is alſo popularly uſed for the exterior part 


VENTER is alſo uſed for the ventricle, or ſtomach; becauſe 


— — R — SAD A — 99. 
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VENTER is allo uſed for the womb, or uterus of women. — 


ſpiciendb. 


Pos r HUM Us. — With regard to princes, the venter, or 


VENT ER is alſo uſed, in ſpeaking of a partition of the effects 


VENT ER is alſo uſed for the children, whereof a woman is de- 


VENTER, or belly of a muſcle, is the fleſhy, or body part 


VENTER Draconis, Dragon's belly, in aſtronomy, denotes the 


bit: that towards the ſouth, is alſo called the ſouthern | 


VEN 


CiRcULATION, Cc. 


in the tubes, or pipes of fountains, to facilitate the air's 
eſcape; or, on occaſion, to give them air; as in froſty wea- 
ther, &c. for want of which they are apt to burſt, See 
FoUNTAIN, f | 
* he word is formed from the Latin venus, wind. 

A vent, taken in this ſenſe, is properly the end of a pipe, 
placed erect, and reaching above ground; uſually ſoldered to 
the turns, or elbows of pipes. — The vents of large pipes, 
are to be as high as the ſuperficies of the reſervoir ; unleſs 
there be a valve in them. | YE 


beer, &c. that are on tap; and which admits air enough to 
make the liquor run, but not ſo much as to corrupt and 
ſpoil it. | | 


by the air enters, which ſerves them for bellows ; and which 
are ſtopped with regiſters, or flices, according to the degree 
of heat required; as in the furnaces of glaſs-houſes, eſſayers, 
Sc. See BELLOWS, FURNACE, &c. 


whereof opens into the cell of a neceſſary houſe, and the 
other reaches to the roof of the houſe; to give room for the 


corrupt fetid air to exhale. 5 
There are alſo vents, or apertures made in the walls which 


ſuſtain terraſſes, to furniſh air, and give a paſſage for the 


Waters. | 
This kind of vent the Italians, and we from them, call a | 


Barbacane. See BARBACANE. 


animal, containing viſcera, or other organs neceſſary for 


RA, c. 
Phyſicians divide the human body into three venters, regions, 


HEAD, and BRAIN. 
The ſecond, the brea/?, or thorax, as far as the diaphragm, 
containing the organs of reſpiration, See THORAx, 


Lunss, &c. | 
The third, which is what we more commonly call the venter, | 


or belly, is that wherein the inteſtines, and the organs of ge- 
neration and digeſtion are contained; called by anatomiſts the 
abdomen. See ABDOMEN. 


of the lower venter. — In which ſenſe, we ſay, the navel is 
in the middle of the venter, &c. 


that part is incloſed in the cavity thereof, See VENTRICLE. 
— In this ſenſe it is, that Jonas is faid in ſcripture to have 
been three'days in the whale's belly. | 

And hence the writ de ventre inſpiciendo. Sce VENTRE In- 


Hence, alſo, in the civil law, we fay, parts ſequitur ven- 


trem, the child follows the belly; meaning that its condi- | 


tion is either free or ſervile, according to that of its mother, 
See MARRIAGE. 


They alſo ſay, to appoint a curator for the belly, with regard 
to poſthumous children, yet in the mother's womb. See 


belly has been ſometimes crowned, in form. 


of a father and mother, among children born, or accruing 
from different marriages. 

This partition is fo ordered, as that a ſingle child of one 
marriage, or venter, takes as much as ſeveral of another ma- 
riage, or venter - in order to which, the eſtate is divided into 
ſo many parts, as there have been venters, or marriages. 


livered at one pregnancy. — Thus, two twins are faid to be 


of the ſame venter. | 
Many people take for a fable, what is related of the =; 


of Holland, viz. that ſhe had 365 children at one venter, / 


all living and baptized: and yet the ſtory is very gravely re- 
lated by abundance of authors; and the font, or baſon, is ſtill 
ſhewn in the church where they were baptized ; with a kind 
of monument of the fact inſcribed thereon. See For - 


TUS. 


thereof; as contradiſtinguiſhed from the two tendons, its ex- 
treams; one whereof. is called the head, and the other the 
tailof the muſcle. See MusCLE. 


middle of a planet's orbit; or that part moſt remote from the 
nodes, i. e. from the dragon's head and tail; being the part 
which has the greateſt latitude, or is at the greateſt diſtance 
from the ecliptic. See ORBIT, and Nope. | 
There are two points under this denomination, in each or- 
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limit, and that towards the north, the nile, 
| 8 ee northern lin. d 
The moon has 5 degrees of latitude Wan 
belly; and is 90 degrees diſtant from N in the dragon's 
7 TUDE, aha! ny i Se Lari. 
ENTER Equi, Horſe's belly, among chymi weld 
dung, or a dunghil, 2 15 are incl 2, ot tle. 
particular operations, to be performed by mean; . veſſels for 
tle heat thereof. See Fine, Hear, Bay 1 oe the gen. 
VENTIDUCTS, in building, are fpiracl, © 
neous places, where freſh ine oer lubterrz. 
places, cool winds being kept i 
to communicate, by means of tubes, funne}; 7 o are made 
the chambers, or other apartments of a houſe: Vaults, with 
1 40 weather. e cool them 
heſe are much in uſe in Italy, wher 
tidotti.— Among the Tine they We 2 calle Ven. 
der vents, and palai?d Fal. See Ho 11 pl, me ori 
VENTOSA Spina. See the article Spin a 2 . 
VENTOSITY, in medicine. See the arc ©” 
VENTRE Inſpiciendo, a writ for the fearch of a be nn 
ſays ſhe is with child, and thereby holds land fro hi om 
8 Nn = heir atlaw. a that 
TRICLE, VIE NTRIcUTUs, g. 4. }; ; 
anatomy a diminutive of venter; hgnifing a 85 ih, 8 
than what _ ve ie by a venter; or rather, a Rage 
a venter ; or ſom ined j 
W e Fey cavity, contained in a larger, See 
There are two cavities in the heart, adjoining to 
and four in the brain; called g nee 2 3 
ap = articles HEART, and BRAIN. 8 95 
The right ventricle of the heart, in relaxing, admits t 
by the right auricle from the cava; and, Tab, a 
it out into the pulmonary arteries; the %, receivin he 
blood by the left auricle, from the Jungs, drives it . os 
the aorta. — See Tab. Anat. ( Angeiol.) fig. 9. lit, c. fre 40 
the articles Cava, AORTA, and Lux s; Sysrolz Di. 
* ASTOLE, CIRCULATION, Ce. cs 
ENTRICLE, or VENTRICULVUSs, by way of emi 
called, is the ſame with the ſtomach. 8 8 
For the action of the VENTRICLE in vomiting, ſee Vourr- 
ING. 55 
VENTRICULI Ardor. See the article AxDbo a. 
VEN TRILO QU OUS?*®, VENTRITO Oos, Gaftrib- 
guous or Engaſtrimythus, a term applied to perſons who ſheakin- 
wardly, having a peculiar art of forming ſpeech, by drawing 
the air into the lungs ; fo that the voice proceeding out of 
the thorax, to a by-ſtander ſeems to come from a diſtance, 
See ENGASTRIMY THUS, GASTRILOQUOUS, 


* The word is compounded of venter, belly, and /zquar, I ſpe. 


Such a perſon we had lately in London, a ſmith by profeſi- 
on, who had the faculty in ſuch perfection, that he could 
make his voice appear, now, as if it came out of the cellar; 
and the next minute, as if in an upper room; and no body 
preſent perceive that he ſpoke at all: accordingly, he has fre- 
quently called a perſon firſt up, then down ſtairs ; then out 
of doors, then this way, then that, without ſtirring from his 
ſeat, or appearing to ſpeak at all, | 
Rolandus, in his Agloſſoſtomograpbia, mentions, that if the 
mediaſtinum, which is naturally a ſingle membrane, be d. 
vided into two parts, the ſpeech will ſeem to come out of 
the breaſt ; ſo that the by-ſtanders will fancy the perſon poſ- 
ſeſſed. See ENGASTNIMAN DER. 
VENTURINE, or ApvenTURINE, is ſometimes uſed 
for the fineſt and ſlendereſt gold wire, uſed by embroiderer, 
Sc. See Gol D WIRE. - 
When reduced into powder, as fine as it can be clipped, of 
filed, this powder may be ſtrewed on the firſt layer of pure 
varniſh, made uſe of in japanning, after the varniſh dg, 
in order to lay any colour over it. See IA PAN NIN. 
VENUE, or VENV EW, in law, a neighbouring, or heat 
place. — Locus quem vicini habitant. 
Thus, we ſay, twelve of the afſizes ought to be of the fume 
venue Where the demand is made. See ASSISE. 
— © And alſo return, in every ſuch pannel, upon the ve- 
“ nire facias, ſix ſufficient hundreders, at the leaſt, if there 
« beſo many within the hundred where the venire lies. Stat, 
25 Hen, VIII. See VENIRE Facas. 9 
VENUS, in aſtronomy, one of the inferior planets denoted 
by the character, &. See PLANET. 5 
Venus is eaſily diſtinguiſhed by her brightneſs, and whiter c 
which exceeds that of all the other planets, and which 5 
conſiderable, that, in a duſky place, ſhe projects 2 k 
ſhadow. — Her place is between the earth and Mercury 77M 
She conſtantly attends the ſun, and never departs from n 
above 47 degrees: when ſhe goes before the ſun, eat . 
| riſes from him, ſhe is called phoſphorus, or Jucifer, © fer 
morning flar ; and when ſhe follows him, that ie kn 7 
him, heſperus, or veſper, or the evening ſlar. See 3H 
pHoRUs, VESPER, fr. 100 
The ſemidiameter of Venus, is to that of the earth, 2 


19; her diſtance from the ſun is 7333 of the earth's 2 
a 2 
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from the ſun: her excentricity 5 ; the inclination of het or- 
it 39 237. See INCLINATION, EXCENTRICITY, Cc. 
Hes periodical courſe round the ſun performed in 224 days 
17 hours; aud her motion round her own axis, in 23 hours. 
See PERIOD, and REVOLUTION, 5 
Her greateſt diſtance from the earth, according to Caſſini, is 
38000 ſemidiameters of the earth; and her ſmalleſt 6000, 
See DISTANCE. — Her parallax is 3 minutes. See PA- 
RALLAX. | . 
Janus, when viewed through teleſcope, is rarely ſeen to 
ſhine with a full face, but has phaſes juſt like thoſe of the 
moon; being now gibbous, now horned, &c. and her illu- 
mined part conſtantly turned towards the ſun, i. c. it looks 
towards the eaft, when phoſphorus, and towards the weſt, 
When heſperus. See PHASES, 
De la Hire, in 1700, through a teleſcope of 16 feet, diſco- 
vered mountains in Venus; which he foutid to Be larger than 
thoſe in the moon. See Moon, | | 
And Caſſini, and Campani, in the years 1665, and 1666, 
diſcovered ſpots in her face: from the appearances of which; 
he aſcertained her motion round her axis. See Spor s, Ma- 
cuL , &c. . 
Sometimes ſhe is ſeen in the diſk of the ſun, in form of a 


dark, round ſpot. See TRANSIT, 


In 1672, and and 1686, Caſſini, with a teleſcope of 54 feet, 


thought he ſaw a ſatellite moving round this plarict, and di- 
ſtant from it about 4 of Yenus's diameter. — It had the fame 
| phaſes as Venus, but without any well defined form; and its 
diameter ſcarce exceeded 4 of that of Venus. | : 
Dr. Gregory thinks it more than probable, that this was 
ſatellite ; and ſuppoſes the feaſon why it is not uſually ſeen, 
to be the unfitneſs of its ſurface, to reflect the rays of the 
ſun's light; as is the caſe of the ſpots in the moon : of which; 
if the whole diſk of the moon were compoſed, he thinks, 
that planet could not be ſeen as far as to Yenus. See Sa- 
TELLITE. 5 
The phænomena of Venus, evidently ſhew the falſity of 
the Ptolemaic fyſtem: for that ſyſtem ſuppoſes, that Venus's 
orb, or heaven, encloſes the earth ; paſſing between the ſun 
and Mercury. — And yet all our obſervations agree, that 
Venus is ſometimes on this ſide the fun, and ſometimes on 
that; nor did ever any body ſee the earth between Venus 
and the ſun: which yet muſt frequently happen; if Venus 
revolved touhd the earth in a heaven below the ſun, 


SysTEM, EARTH, c. „ | 

Venvs, in chymiſtry, is uſed for the metal copper. See 
CopPER. | : | 

Its character is 9 3 which; Hy the adepti, expreſſes it to be 
gold, only joined with ſome corroſive and arſenical menſtru- 

um; which removed, coppet would be gold. See Gol p. 


Fienus is univerſally allowed, by the chymiſts, &c. to be one | 


of the moſt powerful medicines in nature: of this, is ſaid to 
have been compoſed the famous Butler's ſtohe, which cured 
moſt diſeaſes by only licking it. — Of this is compoſed that 
noble remedy of Van Helmont, viz. the ſulphur bf vitriol, 
or ens vitrioli; fixed by calcination, and cohobatioh. — Of 
the ens vitrioli of Yes, is likewiſe compoſed Mr. Boyle's 
arcanum, the colcothar vitrioli. See VI TRIO I. 
It is certain, copper is a moſt excellent emetic, and a noble 
antidote againſt poiſons; for it is ho ſooner taken than it ex- 
erts its force: whereas other vomitories lie a good while in 
the ſtomach : but one ſingle grain of ruſt of Venus immedi- 
ately vomits, — Hence ſyrups, that have ſtood over night in 
copper veſſels, create a vomiting. SeeEMEtTiC, Vomi T- 
ING, Sc. 5 1 
It is alſo an excellent medicine in chronjcal caſes: hence a 
famous phyſician is recorded td have cured Charles V. of a 
dropſy by the uſe of copper. | ; 
Venus is diſſoluble by all the falts known, both acid, alka- 
line, and nitrous ; nay, even by water and air, conſidered as 
they contain falt. See Dissol uriox, SALT, &. 


It is from this common reception of all menſtruums, that 


copper is called Venus, q. d. meretrix publica, a common 


proſtitute: though others take the denomination to have been 


occaſioned by its turning bf a ſea- green colour, when diſſol- 
ved by acids. 3 

Cryſtals of VENUs. See the article Cx VS TAI. 

Mount f VENUS, Mons VE NERISs, among anatomiſts, is a 
little hairy protuberance, in the middle of the pubes of wo- 
men; occaſioned by the more than ordinary vollection of fat 

under the ſkin in that place. See Pu BEs. | 
Among chirbmancers, the mount of Venus is a little eminence 
in the palm of the hand, at the root of one of the fingers. 

VERA Billa. See the article BiLLa. 

VERB, in grammar, a word ſerving to expreſs what we af- 
firm of any ſubject, or attribute to it — as the words, is, un- 
derflands,” hears, believes, &c. See WorD. 


The verb is thus called of the Latin derbum, word, by way 
of eminence ; as beihg the principal word of a ſentence. See 
— TENCE, 
e common definition given by grammarians, is, that a verb 
is * word which betokens being, doing, or ſuffering. | 
* OL. . — 


[Ts eiicelve the origin aihd office of wrbs; it may be obler⸗ 


do not ſhew, that the getſon who uſes them affirms, but only 


they alſo ſerve to expreſs the other motions of the ſoul: as 


action of ſupping, not for the preſent time, but for the paſt: 


cording to ſome of its accidental relations. 
Thus; Ariſtotle, taking up with the third of thoſe additiohal 


2 
— 
E 


VER. 


ved, that the judgment we make of any thing, as when I ſay 
the tart is round, neceſſarily includes three terms. See 1 
TzRM. — The firſt, called the ſulject, is the thing we af- 170 


' firm of, e. gr. earth. See gu h IEC T. The ſycohd, called | "ny 


the attribute, is the thing affirmed, e. g. round. See AT- 
TRIBUTE, — The thifd, it, connects thoſe two terms, to- 
gether, and expreſſes the ation of the mind, affirming the 
attribute of the ſubject. „ 5 
This laſt is what we properly call the verb} and which ſome 
of our later grammarians, eee; the pott royaliſts; 
chuſe to call by a more ſignificant word, affirmation. — The 
reaſon is, that its principal uſe is to ſignify affirmation ; that 
is, to ſhew the diſcourſe, wherein that word is uſed, is 
the diſcourſe of a man who does not only conceive things, 
but judges and affirms ſomewhat of them. 

By this circiniſtance, a verb is diſtinguiſhed from nouns 
which alſo ſighify an affirmation, as affirmans affirinatio ; 
thoſe only ſighify ah affirmation, as that, by a reflection of 
of the mind, is rendered an object of thought: fo that they 


that he conceives an affirmation. See AFFIRMATION, 
Though the principal uſe of verbs be to ſignify affirmation; 


to deſire, pray, command, &c. but this they only do, by 
changing the mood, or inflection. See Moop. | +... — 
Here, we only conſider the verb in its primary ſignification, 
which is that it has in the indicative mood; — On this foot- 
ing, the verb ſhould have no other uſe, but to mark the con- 
nection which we make in the mind, between the two terms 
of a propofition ; but the verb eſſe, to be, is the only one that 
his retained this ſimplicity : nor, in ſtrictneſs, has this re- 
tained it, but in the third perſon, as , is; 2 0 | 

In effect, men being naturally inclined to ſhorten their ex- 
preſſions, to the affirmation they have almoſt always added 
bther ſignifications, in the ſame word: thus, e. gr. they add 
that of ſame attribute, . ſo as that two words make a propo—- 
ſition 5 as in Petrus viuit, Peter lives: where vivit includes 
both the attribute and affirmation; it being the ſame thing 
to ſay Peter lives, as that Peter is living. — And hetice the 
great variety of verbs in every language. 


_ 


he Dr. em = — 


or, had people been contented to give the verb its gene- 
ral ſignification, without any additional attribute, each lan- 
ane would only have needed one verb, viz. the verb ſubs 
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ntive 2/f, is. 3 Dor Lag 13 Ne gy * 
Again, on ſome occaſions, they ilfo ſuperadd the ſubject of t R 
the propoſition, as ſum homo, I am a man: or vivo, I live: 1 
ahd hence the diverſity of perſons in verb}, See Px Ks o. . | 
Again, we alſo add to the verb, a relation t6 the time, with 08 
regard to which we affirmz ſo that one fingle word, as If 

4 


cenaſti, ſignifies that I attribute to the perſon I ſpeak the 


and hetice the great diverſity of tenſes in moſt verbs. See 
TENSE; 5 3 . pe 

The diverſity of theſe ſignifications, or additions in the ſame 
word, has perplexed and deceived many of our beſt authors; 
in the nature of a verb; and led them to conſider it, not ac- 
cording to what is eſſential to it, which is to affirm; but ac- 
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a word ſignifying ſomething with time. 55 

Others, as Buxtorf, adding the ſecond telation, defins it, 
vox Herilis cum tempore & perſona 3 a word admitting of dia 
vers infleQtions, in reſpect of time and perſon, UN 


Others, taking up with the firſt of the additiorial ſignifica- 

tions, which is that of the attribute, and conſidering that the 
attributes men ordinarily add to the affirmation, were actions 
and paſſions ; have ſuppoſed the eſſence of a verb to conſiſt in 
ignifying actions, or paſſions. NT 

ſly, Scaliger imagined he had thiade a gredt diſcovery 
in his book of the Principles of the Latin tongue, in 
ſaying, that the diſtinction of things into permanentes, and 
Auentes, into what remain, and what paſs away, is the pro- 

r ſource of the diſtinction between moins, and verbs ; 
the firſt being to ſignify what remains, atid the ſecond what 
paſſes. | 
But from what we have faid, it is eaſy to perceive, that 
theſe definitions are all falſe ; and that the only true definition 
is, vox „ affirmationem : This definition includes all 
that is eſſential to the verb; but if one would likewiſe in- 
clude its principal accidents, one might define it, vox Ani; 
ficans affrrmationem, cum deJignatione perſonæ, numeri, 
tenpirts 3 a word which enten an affirmat ion, with a de⸗ 
ſignation of perſon, number, and tenſe; which is what pro- 
perly agrees to the verb ſubſtantive f. | 
or as to other verbs, conſidered as becom ing different by 
the union of certain attributes, one may define them thus ; 
vox ſignificans affirmationem alicujus attributi, cum defignas 
= rſone, _ ty OS) a word which expreſſes 
the athrmation of fone attribute, with a deſignation of ber- 
ſon, number, and time; ts * * 
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Verbs are yariouuſly divided; with reſpect to the ſubjeQ, they | -- .* T Jo cet "Op alle ee aid, eric: I 
Uride 


are divided into active, paſſive, neuter, &c. with reſpec to | - + C8 ©7490, NETS Gall fewer, and other, li. ho 
their infections, into regular, and irregular 3. prrſonal, and | - |. | 8 Pry 2 fl | agh, in F eli >. It be the 8 
er 0 | Ws TRIOK 7 PO ESL! 


imperſonal; auxiliary, ſulſtantiue, &. 1 
VzRB Aalive, is a verb which expreſſes an action that falls on rom Cop and ens 
another ſubject, or object. See ACTIVE, + 1 : or $94 wh ſaturated w th wine, put up in "Pe or huſk 
Such are, 7 le, I work, &c. which ſignify. the action of | an ranged ſtratum ſuper ſtratum ; that is, fl 
loving, working, &c. — Of theſe. gammarjans make three [| Sopper; and ſo alternately, 
kinds; the one called tranſitive, where the action paſſes on a. When the pots are filled, they are ſet in a cellar : 
ſubje& different from the agent; effected, where theaCtion | - after ſome time, they are taken out, togather the ws 
returns upon the agent; — reciprocal, where the action re- which is a green ruſt coyering the plants all over. Sec Kur 0 
turns mutually upon the two agents that produc'd it. and COPPER, 8 a; bor, 
Vers Paſſive, is that which expreſſes a paſſion; or which re- Some talk of ver degreaſe made with vinegar, and oth 
ceives the action of ſome agent; and which is conjugated in roſive falts ; but it is a miſtake, the beſt wine being = ooh 
the modern tongues, with the auxiliary verb, I am, je ſuis, too good for the purpoſe, _ 66 Ging 
Jo ſono, &c. See AUXILIARY. Accordingly, the greateſt part, of the verdeg 


Verdegreaſ is prepared | from copper: plates, Bir 


in Europe, is made in Languedoc, of the CRT conſumes 


Some do not allow of any verbs paſſive in the modern lan- that c 
guages : the reaſon i, what we call paſſive, is nothing but the try ; and is exported in cakes of about 25 pounds weight cy 
participle of the verb, joined with the auxiliary verb, to be; There is but little quite pure: to be good, it muſt he y 
whereas the verbs paſſive of the Latin, &c. have their par- dry, of a deep green, and pretty clear of white ſpots 8. 


ticular terminations. See PASSIVE. | | 

Vers Neuter,. is that which ſignifies an action that has no 
particular object whereon to fall; but which, of itſelf, takes 
up the whole idea of the action — as, I ſeep, thou yawne/?, 
he ſuores, we walk, you run, they ſtand. See NEUTER, 
The Latins call them neuters, by reaſon they are neither 
active nor paſſive ; though they have the force and ſignifica- 
tion of both: as, Ilunguiſb, ſignifies as much as I am lan- 
guiſbing; 1 obey, as much as / exerciſe obedience, &c. only that 
they have no regimen to particularize this ſignification. 

Of theſe verbs, there are ſome which form their tenſes by the 
auxiliary verb, to have; as, I have ſlept, you have run. — 
Theſe, grammarians call yeuters active. 

Others there are, which form their compound. parts by the 
auxiliary, to be z as, to come, to arrive, &c. for we lay, [am 
come, not I have come, &c. — Theſe are called neuters paſſtve. 

VERs Subſtantive, is that which exprefles the being, or ſub- 
ſtance which the mind forms to itſelf, or ſuppoſes in the ob- 
ject; whether it be there, or not — as, 1 am, thou art. Sec 
Su RSTANTIVE. 

Auxiliary, or Helping VERes, are thoſe which ſerve in con- 
jugating active and paſſive verbs : ſuch are, I am, I have, 
&c. See AUXILIARY. + | | 
The abbot de Dangeau diſtinguiſhes all verbs into two general 
kinds; auxiliary verbs, and verbs which make uſe of auxiliaries. 
This diſtinction ſome may tax as not very juſt ; in regard, 
auxiliary verbs, ſometimes make ule of auxiliaries themſelves; 
but this does not deſtroy the diviſion ; it only ſhews, that 
the auxiliary verb has two formalities, or two difterent qua- 
lities to be conſidered under; in virtue whereof, it conſti- 
tutes, as it were, two forts of werbs. | 
The verbs which make uſe of auxiliaries, he divides into 
active, neuter, and pronominal, — Verbs neuter, he farther 
diſtinguiſhes into neuters active, and neuters paſſtve. Prono- 
minalshediftinguiſhes into identic, reciprocal, neutrized, and pa- 
ſided But ſeveral of theſe are peculiar to the French language. 
Verbs, in the Engliſh, and moſt modern tongues, do not 
change their endings, as in Latin, to denote the ſeveral times, 
modes, c. of their being, doing, or ſuffering ; but in lieu 
thereof, make uſe of auxiliaries: as have, am, be, do, will, 
ſhall, may, can, &c. | 

Regular VER BSõ, are thoſe which are conjugated after ſome one 
manner, rule, or analogy. See CONJUGATION, 

Irregular, or Anomalous, VERBS, are thoſe which have ſome- 


The apothecaries uſe to diſſolye verdegreaſe in diftin.a 
and then filtrate and evaporate it * 5 1c 
ſhoots into cryſtals. — Theſe cryſtals are uſed amo, 1 & 
geons, c. to cleanſe old ulcers, eat o fungous fe * 

VERDERER *, or VERDEROx, a judicial offcer yr © 
king's foreſt, whoſe buſineſs is to look to the vert, a on the 
wel e Err: | | ber 

e word is for rom the Latin, viridari ihrn. 
uſes in the like ſignification. 8 e hichlhin 
He is ſworn to keep the aſſiges of the foreſt; 
receive, and enrol] the attachments and My BO arge 
manner of treſpaſſes, relating to vert and r al 
See FoREST. r. 8958 

VERD ETER. See the article VERDI TER. 

VERDI CT“, is che anſwer of the jury given to the court, 
concerning the matter of fact, in any cauſe, civil or criminal, 
committed by the court to their trial and examination. % 
JURY, 3 * Z SE | 

It is called verdi, for were did d. di EIT 
the dictate of truth, AN bs Kaen 
A verdi#t is either general, or ſpecia. 

General VERDICT, is that hieb is brought into the court in 
like general terms as the general iſſue : as in action of diſſeifn, 
the defendant. pleads, no wrong, no diſſeiſin. — Then the 
iſſue is ENF whether the fact be wrong, or not: which 

being committed to the jury, they, upon conſideration of the 
evidence, 9555 in and ſay, either for the plaintiff, That it i 
a wrong diſſeifin ; or for the defendant, That it is no urn, 
no 777 e IssvE. | ” 

Special VERDICT, is, when they ſay at large, that ſuch and 
ſuch a thing they found to be done by the defendant, or te- 
nant ; declaring the courſe of the fact, as in their opinion it 
is proved; and as to the law, upon the fact, proving the judg- 
ment of the court, 

This ſpecial verdict, if it contain any ample declaration of 
the cauſe from the beginning to the end, is called a ver- 
dict at large. | | 

Attainder by 33 See the article Ar TAN DER. 

VERDITER, VERDETER, a kind of mineral ſubſtance 
ſometimes uſed by the painters, &c. for a blue, but more uſu- 
ally mixed with yellow for a green colour. See GREEN, &c. 
Verditer, according to Savary, ought to be made of the his 
armenus; or, at leaft, of an y ſubſtance much like it, 
brought from the mountains of Hungary, c. only prepared 
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thing ſingular in the terminations, or formations of their 
tenſes. _ ANOMALOUS. | | 

Theirregularitics inour Engliſh verbs, lie wholly in the forma- 
tion of the preter tenſe, and paſſive participle. — The firſt, 
and moſt general irregularity, took its riſe from thequickneſs 
of our pronunciation, by changing the conſonant 4 into  ; 
the vowel e, in the regular ending ed, being cut off, that the 
pronunciation might be more ready: thus, for dwelled, keep- 


by powdering it, and cleanſing it by lotion. See ARME- 


NI AN Stone. 


But this ſtone and earth are very rare; and the verditer uſed 


s not a native, but a factitious ſubſtance : the proper way of 


preparing it, we are told, is by caſting wine or water upon 
new copper, juſt as it comes red hot out of the furnace, 
catching the ſteams which riſe from it upon copper-plates. — 
Others ſay, it is prepared by diſſolving copper plates in wine, 
much after the manner of verdegreaſe. 


ed, ſended, we ſay, dwelt, kept, ſent. 
VERBs imperſonal, are thoſe which have only the third perſon — 
as, it behaves, &c. See IMPERSONAL, 
There are alſo reduplicative verbs z as, reſornd, recall, &c. 
frequentative verbs, &c. | 
VERBALS®, ſomething that belongs to verbs, or even to 
words ſpoke with the mouth. See OR AL. 


®* The word is formed from the Latin, werbero, 1 mite. 


Verbal nouns, are thoſe formed from verbs. See Noun. — 
A verbal contra, is that made merely by word of mouth; in 
oppoſition to that made in writing. See CONTRACT, &c. 
VErRAL Accident, See the article ACCIDENT, 
VERBERATION, yrniting, in phylics, a term uſed to 
_ expreſs the cauſe of ſound, which ariſes from a verberation of 1 
the air, when ſtruck, in divers manners, by the ſeveral parts of] aqua fortis, is re- diſtilled, and makes what they call a dou 
the ſonorous body firſt put intoa vibratory motion. See Sou ND. | quater, which is near twice as as that made without * 
VERDEGREASE®, orVeRDeGRrs, a kind of ruſt off YERDOY, in heraldry, is applied to a bordure of a coat 
copper, of great uſe among painters for a green colour, See | arms ; charged with any kinds or parts of flowers, fru 


GREEN, and Sten ſceds, plants, &c. . VERDURS 


The method in practice, among us, is ſaid to be as follows: — 
Into an hundred pounds weight of whiting, the refiners pour 
their copper water, and ſtir | Fab together every day for ſome 
hours, till the water grows pale: then they pour that aua, 
and ſet it by for farther uſe; and pour on more of the gre? 
water, and ſo till the verditer be made: which being 1275 
out, is laid on large pieces of chalk in the fun, till it be di 
for the market. Harris. 13 ; 
The water mentioned to be poured off from the verditery 
(which remains at the bottom of the tub) is put into a _ 
and boiled till it come to the thickneſs of water-gruel: 105 | 
conſiſting principally of ſalt-petre reduced, moſt of the 1 
of vitriol being gone with the copper into the 3 N 
a diſh full of this being put into the other mater 


VE R 


VERDURE*®, the quality of greenneſs. See GREEN. 
The word is French, formed of verd, gren. 

VERGE, VI OA, a rod, ſwitch, or yard; particularly a 

ſtick or wand, which perſons are admitted tenants by holding 

in their hands, ſwearing fealty to the lord of the manor, 

See ViROA, and INVESTITURE. 

On this account, they are all called tenants ly the verge. See 

TENANT. / 


ference of a leaf. See LEar, and DEN TED. 

VERGE is alſo uſed for the compaſs or extent of the king's 
court; within which is bounded the juriſdiction of the lord 
fteward of the king's houſhold. See CouR T, STEWARD, 
HovsHoLD, c. 55 
It is thus called, from the verge or ſtaff which the marſhal 
bears. — It was antiently alſo denominated pax regrs, or the 
king's peace. SeePrAcs. 

The lord ſteward, by virtue of his office, without any com- 
miſſion, judges of all tranſgreſſions, as treaſons, murders, fe- 
Jonies, bloodſhed, c. committed in the court, or within 
the verge thereof; which extends, every way, the ſpace of 


don, by charter, exempted. | 
Court of VERGE, isa court, or tribunal, in manner ofa king's- 
bench ; which takes cognizance of all crimes, and miſde- 


king's court. | 

It is held in thecompting-houſe, by the lord ſteward, as judge 
thereof, aſſiſted by other officers of the houſhold ; as, the 
treaſurer, comptroller, cofferer, clerks of the green-cloth, &c. 
See GrREENn-Clhth, &c. SEE | 
VERGE of Land, Virga Terre. See the article VAR D- Land. 
VERG ERS, VI RCATOREsS ſervientes, are officers who car- 
ry white wands before the juſtices of either bench; called al- 


VERGERs of cathedral or collegiate churches, are inferior of- 
ficers, who go before the biſhop, dean, Ic. with a verge, or 
rod tipped with filver. 


approach of the ſpring. See SPRING. 

According to the poets, they were the daughters of Atlas ; 
and by the Greeks were called pleiades : but the Romans 
named them vergilg. See PLEIADES. 

VERI FICATION, the actof proving, or making a thing 

appear true. See CONFIRMATION, c. 

In the French law, verifying is uſed for the recording of the 

king's edits, and decrees by the parliament. 

VERIFICATIONE Rea. See the article Rx LI CTA. 

VERISIMILI. See the article Ru LE de veriſimili notitia. 

VERISIMILITUDE. See the article PoBABILIT v. 

VER J UIC E, a juice or liquor drawn from four grapes, or 

apples, unfit for wine, or cider; or from ſweet ones, while 

3 acid, and unripe. See CI PER. 

Its chief uſe is in ſauces, ragouts, &c. though it is alſo an 

ingredient in ſome medicinal compoſitions; and is uſed by 
the wax-chandlers to purify their wax, 

It has its name from a large ſort of grape, called verjus, 
or bourdelas; which is faid never to grow perfectly ripe; 

or rather, which in its utmoſt maturity is too auſtere and 


verjuice; tho in France all unripe grapes are denominated verjus. 
There is alſo a tolerable verjuice made of crabs, gathered, 
laid in a heap to ſweat, the ſtalks, c. ſeparated; then ſtamp- 
ed, or ground, and the crab-maſh put in a hair bag; the juice 
ſqueezed in a preſs, barelled up cloſe, and ſet in a warm 
place to work for ten or twelve days. 5 
VERM Es, in medicine. See the article Wok ms. 
VERMICELLI or VERMICHELLY, a kind of mefs, 
prepared of flower, cheeſe, yolks of eggs, ſugar, and ſaffron; 
and reduced into little long pieces, or threads, like worms, 
by forcing it with a piſton through a number of little holes 
in the end of a pipe made for the purpoſe, 

The word, in the original Italian, ſignifies little worms : they 

alſo call it tagliarini, and miligfanti. | 

It was firſt brought from Italy, where it is in great vogue. 
In effect, it is the great regale of the Italians. — Other na- 


chiefly uſed in ſoups and pottages, to warm, provoke venery, &c. 
VERMICULAR, an epithet given to any thing that bears 
a relation, or reſemblance to worms, vermiculi. See WOR M. 
Anatomiſts particularly apply it to the motion of the inteſtines, 
and certain muſcles of the body. See In TESTINE, &c. 


performed by the contraCtion of the fibres thereof, from above 


tion from below upwards. See PERISTAL TIC. | 

The contraction happening in the periftaltic, which others 
call the wermicular motion, as reſembling the motion of 
worms, does not affect all the parts of the inteſtines at once; 


but one part after another, | 2 
VERMICULAR, or VERMICULATED Vert, Opus vermicu- 


3 


Dented VERGE, among floriſts, is a jagged edge, or .circum- | 


twelve miles from the chief tunnel of the court; only Lon- | 


meanors committed within the verge, or juriſdiction of the | 


VERGGILIX, a conſtellation, whoſe appearance denotes the 


ſour to be uſed in wine : whence it is commonly turned into | 


tions are not eaſily brought into the taſte of it. — It is | 


The vermicular, ot periſtaltic motion of the inteſtines, is | 


downward ; as the antiperiſtalic motion is by their contrac- | 


1 
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| tm: in; ſculpture, a ſort of ornament, conſiſting of. irets» 
or knots, in Mofaic pavements, winding, and .. repreſenting, 
in ſome fort; the tracks made by worms . dee Mos Are. 
Quan lopide lexcit compaſttæ, ut refferutee ie g 
| Arte pawimento, atque emblemate vermiculato. p42 hon Y 
. ho 5 Cic. de Orat. lib. III. 
VERMICULARES (in anatomy) Muſculi, Tabuli. 
 VERMIFORMIS, in anatomy, a term applied to varidus 
parts in the human body; bearing ſome reſemblance to worms. 
— Such are the 501 
Proceſſus, or Apojhyſes VERMIFORMEs, two extremities of 
the cerebellum, ſituate near the fourth ventricle of the brain. 
See CEREBELLUM, and EPIPHYSES. A. T1121 
VERMIFORMEs Muſculr, are the four muſcles in each hand and 
foot, which bring the fingers and toes towards the thumbs 


— 


1 


VERMIFUGUS, the ſame with ant helmintic. See AN- 

- THELMINTIC, and WoRM-Poꝛoder. 1 

VERMILION, a bright, beautiful red colour; in great 
eſteem among the antients, under the denomination of minium. 
See RED, Colour, MIN fun, &c. 
There are two kinds of vermilion; the one natural, the other 
fattitius. 
The natural is found in ſome ſilver mines, in formof a ruddy 
ſand; which they prepare, and purify by ſeveral lotions, and 
coctions. | % wi 

VERMILI1ON is made of artificial cinnabar, ground up with 
white wine, and afterwards with the whites of eggs: in this 
ſtate it is made into cakes, and'left to dry. To fit it for uſe, 
they grind it up a ſecond time with water and whites of eggs, 
— To purify and heighten its colour, ſome grind it up with 
urine, or ſpirits of wine, to which a little ſaffron is added. — 
See CINNABAR, EG 
Some alſo pretend to make vermilion of lead, burnt and 


ſo, porters of the verge. See PORTER. | waſhed ; or of ceruſſe, rubified by fire. — But theſe are not 


properly denominated vermilion, but red lead, See LEAD, 
It is this laſt, however, that ſeems to be the artificial mini- 
um of the antients; and accordingly, apothecaries, and pain- 
tersſtillgiveitthename, toenhance the price. See Mi x iu. 
The antient Greek and Latin authors, have given diver sfa- 
bulous accounts of their*minium ; and ſeveral of the moderns 
have adopted their dreams: Theophraſtus attributes the firſt in- 
vention of making it to Callias the Athenian; who hit upon it, 
| in endeavouring to draw gold, by fire, out of a red ſand, found 
in the ſilver mines, in the year of Rome 249.— But Vitruvius 
ſays, it was diſcovered in the Cilbian fields; where it was 
drawn from a red ſtone, called by the Greeks anthrax.. 
We have two kinds of vermilion from Holland; the one of a 
deep red, the other pale: but it is the ſame matter at bottom; 
the difference of colour only proceeding from the cinnabar's 
being more or leſs ground: when fine ground, the vermilian 
is pale; and this is preferred to the coarſer, and redder. 
It is of conſiderable uſe among the painters in oil, and minia- 
ture; and likewiſe among the ladies, as a fucus, or paint, to 
heighthen the complexion of ſuch as are too pale. See 
PainTiNG, MintaTUuRE, &c. 
VERMILION is ſometimes alſo, though improperly, uſed for what 
we otherwiſe call kermes, or ſcarlet grain. See Kr kms, Sc. 


worms, and other vermine; particularly bots in cattlt, Sc. 
VERMINATION is ſometimes alſo uſed, among phyſicians, for 
a ſort of tormina ventris, or wringing of the guts; wherein 
the patient is affected, as if worms were gnawing his inteſ- 
tines. See GRiPEs, and ToR MINA. 77.0 
VERMINE, VERMuINA, 2 collective name, including all 
kinds of little animals, or inſects, which are hurtful. or 
troubleſome to men, beaſts, fruits, £c. as worms, lice, fleas, 
bugs, caterpillars, ants, flies, &c. See InsEcT, Worm, 
BLicuT, &c. | , £17) 10 
VIRMIVOROUS Animals, are ſuch as feed upon worms. 
See ANIMAL. | | 31 | 
VERNACULAR, is applied to any thing that is peculiar 
to ſome one country. See Loc AL, c. 1 
Whence, diſeaſes which reign moſt in any particular nation, 
province, or diſtrict, are ſometimes called vernacular diſcaſes : 
more frequently endemic diſeaſes.SeeENDE M1C,andDisEASE. 
Such are the plica polonica, ſcorbutus, tarantiſm, &c. See 
PLica, ScoRBu Tus, TARANTESM, Sc. 
VERNAL, ſomething belonging to the ſpring ſeaſon. See 
SPRING. — Hence, vernal leaves, are thoſe leaves of 
plants which come up in the ſpring, &c. See LEAF. 


] 


| VerftaL Signs, are thoſe which the ſun is in, during the ſpring 


ſeaſon, viz. Aries, Taurus, and Gemini. See Sid. 
VERNAL Eguinox, is that which happens when the ſun isaſcen- 
ding from the equator towards the north pole. See Equinox. 
VERNISH. See the article VARN ISE. ; 
VE 9 a term abbreviated from wericonica of vera i- 
con, q. d. true image; and applied to portraits, or repreſen- 
tations of the ny of our * on handkerchick, 
Feromca's are imitations of that celebrated original one, pre- 
| ſerved with great veneration at S. Peter's in Rome; and 


imagined 


and great toes ; called alſo lumbricales. See LUMBR1CABEs. | 


VERMINATION, VerminaT1o, the act of breeding 
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imagined, by ſome, to be the handkerchief laid over our Sa- 
Viour's face in the ſepulchre. 151 
The firſt mention we find of this famous relick, is in a cere- 
monial, complied in 1143, dedicated to pope Celeſtin, by 
Benedict a canon oſ S. Peter's: but there is no mention made 

of the time when it was brought to Rome. — A feaſt is kept 
in honour thereof in moſt churches, on the Tueſday in quin- 
ima week. | 


| rm 


ſuch handkerchiefs as repreſent no more of our Saviour than 


is to be obſerved, that the name veronica, is only given to 


his face: for ſuch as repreſent his whole body, as that of 
Beſangon, which ſhews his fore-part at length; and that of 


Turin, which repreſents both his fore and hind part, as ha- 
ving covered him all over, were never called by this name, 
The painters ſometimes repreſent the veronica as held up by an 
ange, but moſt commonly by a woman; which woman, the 
common people imagine to be a faint, called Saint Yeroncd. 
On this principle, ſome people, towards the cloſe of the 
ninth century, began to fancy there might have been a wo- 
man, of that name in Jeruſalem, who had preſented her 
handkerchief to our Saviour, as he went to Calvary, to wipe 
his face withal, beſmeared, as it was, with ſweat and blood; 
and that the picture of his face had been miraculouſly im- 
preſſed theredn, | 


EThis was ho ſooner imagined by ſome, than it was believed 


by others: and accordingly, we find by the travels of Ber- 
nard de Bredemback, dean of Mentz, to the Holy Land, in 
1483, printed in 1502, that it was not long ere her very 
houſe was found out. — From that time the fiction gained 
ound, and became a current legend. 

t was at length added, that this fame woman, S. Veronica, 


vas the woman troubled with the flux of the blood in the goſ- 
pel: and accordingly, ſhe was ſoon joined with S. Fiacrius, | 


and invoked together with him againſt the hæmorrhoids.— 
And hence the eſtabliſhment of feaſts, in honour of S. Vero- 
nica, in the churches dedicated to 8. Fiacrius. 
In ſome of theſe churches, particularly at S. Giles's in Va- 
lenciennes, this faint is commonly called S. Venice, by abbre- 
viation from the genitive, Veronicæ : and the women have a 
cuſtom at certain times of the year, to hang linen ſwathes, 
wherewith they had girt themſelves for nine days, near her 
ſtatue. — And it is thence, or rather, for our Saviour's 
picture expreſſed on the linen hankerchief, that the milliners 
have taken S. Veronica, or as they call her, S. Yeniſſe, or 
8. Venecia, or Veniſa, for their tutelary faint. - 
VERRUCA, in medicine. See the article Warr. 
Hence, verrucous is applied to any excreſcencies which have a 
reſemblance to warts. — There are alſo verracous ulcers, &c. 
VERRY, in heraldry. See the article VA IR v. 
VERSA. See the article Vice Versa. 
VERSE, VERsus, in poetry, a line or part of a diſcourſe, 
conſiſting of a certain number of long and ſhort ſyllables, 
which run with an agreeable cadence ; the like being alſo rei- 
terated in the courſe of the piece. See Po ETR. 
This repetition, according to F. Boſſu, is neceſſary to di- 
ſtinguiſh the notion of verſe from that of proſe: for in proſe, 


as well as verſe, each period and member are parts of dif- | 


courſe, conſiſting of a certain number of long and ſhort ſyl- 
lables; only, proſe is continually diverſifying its meaſures, 
and cadences; and verſe repeats them. See PRos k. 
This fepetition of the poets, appears even in the manner of 
writing for one verſe being finiſhed, they return to the be- 
ginning of another line to write the verſe following: and it 
3s to this return, that verſe owes its name; verſus coming 
from wertere, to turn, or return. 
Accordingly, we find the ſame word uſed, to ſignify, any 
thing that is placed in a certain, regular order: Cicero uſes 
verſus for a line in proſe; Virgil for a row of trees, and even 
of oars in a galley. But as the regularity of verſe carries 
with it more charms, and requires a greater degree of exactneſs, 
the word has, in time, become appropriated to poetry. 
To make verſe, it is not enough that the meaſures and quan- 
tities of ſyllables be obſerved, and fix juſt feet put, one after 
another, in the ſame line : there are further required certain 
agreeable cadences, particular tenſes, moods, regimens, and 
even ſome words unknown in proſe. 
But what is chiefly required, is an elevated, bold, figura- 
tive manner of diction: this manner, is a thing fo peculiar 


to this kind of writing, that without it, the moſt exact ar- | 


rangement of longs and ſhorts, does not conſtitute verſe, ſo 
much as a ſort of meaſured proſe. See VERSIFICATION. 
The Greek and Latin verſes, conſiſt of a certain number of 
feet, diſpoſedin a certain order. See Foo r. — Some have at- 
tempted to make French and Engliſh ver/es on the ſame 

foundation; but without ſucceſs, See QUANTITY, and 
HEXAMETER. ED | 
Voſſius is very ſevere, on the modern verſe, and makes it al- 
together unfit for muſic : Our per/es, ſays he, run all as it were 
on one foot; without diſtinction of members, or parts, and 
without regard to the natural quantities of ſyllables. — We 
have no rhythmus at all : and we mind nothing, but to have 


VE R 


Mr. Malcolm vindicates our vr. fra . 
It is true we do not follow the N s 
antients; yet we have ſuch a mixture of frog 
and ſhort ſyllables, as makes our verſes A 
rumbling, ſlow or rapid, agrecable to th 
ces of all which we have in the followin 
* Soft is the ſtrain when Zeph 
The hoarſe rough verſe ſhou 
The line too labours, and the 
1 1 Frm o'er the unbended ears, 
By making a ſmall change, or tranſpoſiti 
lable, in any of theſe — I any l 2 or ſyl⸗ 
find, that we make a great matter, of the natur e 
of the ſyllables. See NuMBERS. c and order 
Voſſius adds, that the antient odes were ſun 
mus, in the ſame manner as we ſcan them 
a diſtinct bar, or meaſure, 


iMputatian 
poſition of the 
55 Nh, long 
ow, ſim 
e ſubject. — lift 
8 lines: 

r gently blows, 
la like the torrent roar 
words move flow, 
and ſkimg along the main, 


g; AS to the rhyth. 
eye : 
: ſeparated by a diſtinct _ ppg 
in reading, that diſtinction was not accurately obſer, * , 
Lo, he obſerves, that their odes had a regular . a 
the ſame kind of wt oh and the ſame quantity o 2 of 
in the ſame place of every verſe : whereas, in the _ 
odes, to follow the natural quantity of our ſyllabl 2 
* would be a diſtin ſong. See Op k. 1 Oey 
It is next to impoſſible to write proſe withou 
intermixing verſe with it; fo that Vaugelass vr gory | 
ON us to avoid them, is next to impracticable.—. Thi To 
further ſaid, that for ſhort verſes, they are ſo lt = 
ceived, that it is ſcarce worth while toſtrain one's ſelf ae? 
them ; and as to long verſes, they are chiefly to be be! won 
the ends af periods; for, in the middle, they are fang fl 
In the general, rules of this kind muſt be conſideted, as * 
cipally regarding numerous wer;/es, and ſuch as are ah 0. 
ſtinguiſhed by their cadencę: thus, in Latin, it js "mac f 
ſible to avoid iambic verſe} 3 but hexameters mug by 1 
means, be avoided, their caderite being more ſenſible 10 
more ſtudied. See RH VME, c. M 
VERsEs are of various kinds; ſome denomina 
number of feet whereof they are compoſed ; as, the monome- 
ter, dimeter, trimeter, tetrameter, pentameter, hexameter 
* hendecaſyllabuni, &c.— Some from the kinds of feet uſed 
them ; as the pyrrhichian, proceleuſmatic, iambic, trochaic: 
dactylic, anapæſtic, ſpondaic or moloſſean, chor-iambic: 
iambi- dactylic, or daQtylotrochaic. — Sometimes from the 
names of the inventers, or the authors who have uſed them 
with moſt ſucceſs: as, the anacreontic, archilochian, hippo- 
nactic, pherecratian, glyconian, alcmanian, aſclepiadean, 
alcaic, ſteſichorian, phaliſcan, ariſtophanian, callimachian, 
> er W phalzcian, and ſapphic. — Sometimes from the 
ſubject, or the circumſtances. of the compoſition; as, the 
heroic, elegiac, adonic, &c. See HEXAMETER, PEN TA- 
METER, IAMBIC, &c. | 
* In reckoning the feet of iambics, trochaics; and anapz- 
ſtics, each meter is à dipody, br comprehends two fett, — 
In other verſes a meter is but a ſingle foot. — Hence it is, 
that the iambic trimeter is alſo called ſenarium, becauſe 
compoſed of fix feet. Serv. Centim. p. 1817. 
The morderns have invented heroic, or alexandrine verſes, which 
conſiſt of twelve or thirteen ſyllables. See ALAXANDRINE, 
The antients, likewiſe, invented various kinds of poetical 
deviſes in verſe; as cento's, echo's, and monorhymes, See 
CenTo, Ecno, Oc. f 
Eguivocal VERS Es, thoſe where the ſame words, contained in 
two lines, carry a different ſenſe, See Equiyocat, &c. 
Reciprocal VERSES, thoſe which read the ſame backwards 4 
forwards. See RETROGRADE. 
Concordant VERSES. } { ConcorDANT, 


ted from the 


— 


Dactylic VERSES, DacTyYLic. 
Elegiac VERSES. ELEGIAC. 
. VERSES. FESCENNINE. 
eroic VERSE. See 4 HE ROC. 
Metrical VER SES... l MerTricat. 
Rhopalic VERSEs. | RHoPALIC. 
Serpentine VERSES. SERPENTINE. 
Technical VERSE S. J C TECHNICAL. 


VERSE, is alſo uſed for a part of a chapter, ſection, or para- 
graph ſubdivided into ſeveral little articles. See CHAPTER» 
The whole Bible is divided into chapters; and the chapter 
ſubdivided into verſes. See BIBLE. 1 

The diviſion of verſes in the New Teſtament, was firſ 
made by Robert Stephens: and ſo negligently was it done, 
that his ſon, Henry Stephens, aſſures us, he worked at it as be 
travelled from Paris to Lions. — Many learned men fnd great 
fault with that divifion ; and yet it is every where followed. 
M. Simon obſerves, that the Greeks and Latins meant by 

2, a line, containing a certain number of words, — 

adds, that the authors of thoſe days, to prevent any thing 
being added or taken away from their works, uſed to _ 
at the end, the number of verſes they contained; but i. 
books themſelves were wrote all running, without an) dur 


ſions, points, or the like. | 
VERS ED ſine of an Arch, a ſegment of the diameter of 4 


circle, lying between the foot of a right ſine, and the lower 


| 


| certain number of ſyllables in a ver/e, of whatever nature, 
5nd in whatever order. Sce RHYTHMUSs, 


extremity of the arch. See ARCH, and CoVBRSBD: 5 
. 1 | 


Thus, D E, (Tab. Trigonometry, fig. 1.) is the verſed fine of 
the arch AE. See SINE. ; 
VERSIFICATION, the art, or manner of making 
verſe; alſo the tune and cadence of verſe. See VERSE. 

Verfification, is properly applied to what the poet does more 

by labour, art, and rule, than by invention, and the genius 

or furor poeticus. | 

The matter of verſification, is long and ſhort ſyllables, and 

feet compoſed of them; and its form, the arangement of 

them, in correct, numerous, and harmonious verſes; but 
this is no more than a mere tranſlator may pretend to, and 
which the Catilinarian war, put in verſe, might merit. See 

MEASURE, QUANTITY, CADENCE, RHYTHM, Cc. 

It is with reaſon, therefore, that theſe ſimple matters are 

diſtinguiſhed from the grand poetry, and called by the name 

Der ſiſication. See POETRY. 
In effect, there is much the ſame difference between gram- 
mar and rhetoric, as between the art of making verſes, and 
that of inventing poems. | 
VERSION, a tranſlation of ſome book, or writing, out of 
one language into another. See TRANSLATION. 
VERSO. See the article FoL1o Per/e. 
VERT, in heraldry, the term for a green colour. See GREEN, 
and COLOUR. 
It is called vert in the blazon of the coats of all under the 
degree of nobles; but in coats of nobles it is called emerald ; 
and in thoſe of kings, Venus. . 
In engraving, it is expreſſed by diagonals, or lines drawn 
athwart, from right to left, from the dexter chief corner, 
to the ſiniſter baſe. See Tab. Herald. fig. 48. 
In lieu of vert, the French heralds uſe /inople, or ſynople. 
See SINOPLE. | 
VERT, or Green Hue, in foreſt law, any thing that grows, 
and bears a green leaf within the foreſt, that may cover a 
deer. See ForEsT, GAME, c. | 
This is divided into over-vert, and nether-vert. 
Over-VERT is the great woods; which, in law-books, are uſu- 
ally called Hault- bois. 
Nether-VERT is the under-woods ; otherwiſe called ſab-bois. 
We ſometimes alſo meet with Special VERT, which denotes 
all trees growing in the king's woods ,within the foreſt ; and 
thoſe that grow in other men's woods, if they be ſuch trees 
as bear fruit to feed the deer. 
VERTEBREO*, a chain of little bones, reaching from the 
top of the neck, down the back, to the os ſacrum; and 
forming a third part of the human ſkeleton, called the ſpina 
dorſi, See SPINE. 

* They have their name à wertenao ; becauſe it is on them the 
head and trunk turn: the Greeks call them ono, on- 
dyli, for the ſeme reaſon. 

The vertebræ are 24 in number; ſeven of them belong to 
the neck, twelve to the back, and five to the loins. See 
Necx, Loins, Oc. 

They lie not in a ſtrait line ; thoſe of the neck bend inward, 
and thoſe of the back outwards, for enlarging the cavity of 
the thorax; and thoſe, again, of the loins bend inwards, 
and thoſe of the os ſacrum outwards, to enlarge the cavity of 
the baſon. | 

The body of each vertebra is ſpongious and cavernous ; hav- 
ing in the middle a large perforation, through which the me- 
dulla ſpinalis paſſes, and ſeven apophyſes, or proceſſes. 

The fore-part of this body is round and convex ; the hind- 
part ſome what concave : its upper and lower ſides are plain, 
each covered with a cartilage which 1s pretty thick forwards, 
but thin backwards, by means whereof it is, that we bend 
the body forwards ; the cartilages yielding to the preſſure of 
the bodies of the vertebra, which, in that motion, come 
cloſer to one another : which could not be effected, if the 
hard bodies of the vertebræ were cloſe to one another. | 

The proceſſes of each vertebra are of three ſorts : two tranſ- 
verſe, or lateral; in each of which there is a tendon of the 
vertebral muſcles inſerted : four oblique ones; by which the 
vertebræ are articulated to one another: and one acute, on 
the hindmoſt part of the vertebra —. See Tab. Anat. (O- 
Neal.) fig. 10. lit. g. a.b.b, fig. 7. lit. a. a. 4. a. fie. 7. bt. 
n.n.0.0.0.7.r. J %, SC. fig. 11, lit.b. b. c. c. fig. S. lit. 
b. b. a. a. 

Theſe proceſſes, which are peculiarly called the ſpines, form, 
with the hinder or concave part of the body of the vertebræ, 
a large hole in cach vertebra ; and all the holes anſwering one 


another, make a channel for the deſcent of the ſpinal mar- 


row, which ſends out its nerves to the ſeveral parts of the 
body by pairs, through two ſmall holes, formed by the joint - 
ing of four notches, in the ſides of each ſuperior and inſerior 
vertebra, See MEDULLA Spinalis. 

 Thevertebre are articulated to one another, by ginglymus : 
for the two deſcending oblique proceſſes of each ſuperior ver- 
tebra of the neck and back, have a little dimple in their ex- 
tremities, wherein they receive the extremitics of the two 
aſcending oblique proceſſes of the inferior vertebre ; fo that 
the two aſcending proceſſes of each vertebra of the neck, and 
back, are received, and the two deſcending do receive, ex- 
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| 


| 
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cept the firſt of the neck, and laſt of the back ; but the 
aſcending proceſley of each vertebra of the loins receive, and 
the two deſcending are received ; contrary to thoſe of the 
neck, and back. 

The vertebræ are all tied together by a hard membrane, 
made of ſtrong and large fibres: It covers the body of all the 
vertebræ forwards; reaching from the firſt of the neck, to 
the os ſacrum. — There is another membrane, which lines 
the canal, made by the large hole of each vertebra ; which 
alſo ties them together: beſides, the bodies of each verte- 
bra are tied to one another, by the intervening cartilages ; 
and the tendens of the muſcles, which are inſerted in their 
proceſſes, tie them together behind, 


This ſtructure of the ſpine is admirable ; for had it been all 


one bone, we could have had no motion in our hacks ; had 
it been of two or three bones articulated for motion, the me- 
dulla ſpinalis muſt have been neceſſarily bruiſed at every 
angle, or joint; beſides, the whole would have not been ſo 


pliable, for the ſeveral poſtures we have occaſion to put our- 


ſelves in: if it had been made of ſeveral bones, without in- 
tervening cartilages, we ſhould have had no more ule of it, 


than if it had been but one bone. — If each vertebra had had 


its own diſtinct cartilages, it might have been eaſily diſlocated. 
— Laſtly, the oblique proceſſes of each ſuperior and inferior 
vertebra, keep the middle one, that it can neither be thruſt 
backwards nor forwards, ſo as to compaſs the medulla 
ſpinalis. 

The vertebræ of the neck differ from the reſt, in that they 
are ſmaller and harder, their tranſverſe proceſſes per forated for 
the paſſages of the vertebral veſſels, and their acute proceſſes 
forked and ſtraight. See Tab. Anat. (O/teol.) fig. 3. n. 1. 1. 
fig. 7. n. 14. 14. fig. 8. and fig. 9. ; 
Add, that the firſt and ſecond have ſomething peculiar to 
themſelves. 

The firſt, called atlas, is tied to the head; and moves with 
it upon the ſecond, ſemicircularly, See ATLAS. 

The ſecond is called epi/trophezus, axis, or cardo; allo vertebra 


dentata: in the middle, between its two oblique aſcending 


proceſles, it has a long and round proceſs like a tooth, which 
is received into a ſinus of the atlas; and upon it, the head 
with the firſt vertebra, turns half round, as upon a hinge, or 
axis, The extremity of this proceſs, is knit to the occiput, 
by a ſmall, but ſtrong ligament. — A luxation of this tooth 
is mortal, becauſe it compreſſes the medulla ſpinalis. 

The third is alſo by ſome, though improperly, denominated ax:s. 
The vertebræ of the back differ from the reſt in this, that 
they are larger than thoſe of the neck, and ſmaller than thoſe 
of the loins: their acute proceſſes ſlope downwards upon one 
another. They have in each fide of their bodies a ſmall 
dimple, wherein they receive the round extremities of the 
ribs: the uppermoſt of them is ſometimes called the creft 3 
the ſecond the axillaris; and the reſt coftales, See Tab. 
Anat. (Oſteol.) fig. 3. n. 13. 13. fig. 7. n. 15. 15. fig. 10. 
The vertebræ of the loins, are the broadeſt ; and the laſt of 
them, the largeſt of all the vertebra, See Tab. Anat. 


(Ofeol.) fig. 3. n. 14. 14. fig. 7. u. 16. 16. fg. 11. 


Though each vertebra has but a ſmall motion, yet the motion 


of them all is conſiderable: the head, we have obſerved, 
moves only backwards and forwards on the firſt vertebra, and 
ſemicircularly on the ſecond. — The motion of the other 
vertebræ of the neck is not ſo manifeſt, yet is greater than 
that of the vertebræ of the back; becauſe their acute proceſ- 
ſes are ſhort and ſtraight, and the cartilages, which are be- 
tween their bodies, thicker. — "The vertebræ of the back 
have the leaſt motion of any, becauſe their cartilages are thin, 
their acute proceſſes long, and very near to one another: and 
they are fixed to the ribs, which neither move forwards, nor 
backwards. — The greateft motion of the back, is perform- 
ed by the vertcbr@ of the loins; becauſe their cartilages are 


_ thicker, and their acute proceſſes are at a greater diſtance 


from one another : for the thicker the cartilages are, the more 
we may bend the body forwards ; and the greater diſtance 


there is between the acute proceſſes, the more we may bend 
backwards, | 


Such is the ſtructure and motion of the vertebra, when in 


their natural poſition : but we frequently find them variouſly 
diſtorted, — If the vertebræ of the back ſtick out, it conſti- 
tutes what we call a bunched back : and in ſuch caſes, the 
cartilages between the vertelræ are very thin and hard fer- 
wards, but confiderably thick backwards, where the oblique 
proceſſes of the ſuperior and inſerior vertebræ, are at a con- 
ſiderable diſtance from one another, which diſtance is filled 
up with a viſcous ſubſtance. 7 

This inequality of the thickneſs of the cartilages happens, 
either by a relaxation, or a weakneſs of the ligaments and 
muſcles, faſtened to the back- ſide of the vertebre : in which 
caſes, their antagoniſts finding no oppoſition, remain in a con- 
tinual contraction. | 

The os facrum does alſo conſiſt of vertebræ in children: 
which grow ſo cloſe together in adults, that they make but 
one large and ſolid bone of the figure of an iſoſceles triangle, 
whole bales is tied to the laſt verrerbra of the loins, and the 
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upper part of its ſides to the ilia, and its point to the os coc- 


cygis. See SACRUM Os, 

VERTEBRALES, in anatomy, a pair of muſcles, whoſe 
office is to ſtretch out all the vertebræ of the back. Sce 
VERTEBREA. 

VERTEX, in anatomy, the crown of the head; or that 


uppermoſt and middle part ſituate between the ſinciput and 


occiput, See HEAD. 
Hence, alſo; vertex is figuratively uſed for the top of other 
things. — Thus, the vertex of a cone, pyramid, conic ſec- 
tion, &c. is the point of the upper extremity of the axis; or 
the top of the figure. See Cone, PYVRAAL ID, c. 
VERTEX of an Angle, is the angular point; or the point A, 
(Tab. Geometry, fig. 91.) wherein the legs meet. See 
ANGLE. | 
VERTEX of a Figure, is the vertex of the angle oppoſite to 
the baſe. See FIGURE. x 
Such is the point M, (Tab. Geometry, fig. 19.) oppoſite to 
the baſe K L. See Bass. | 


| VERTEX of a curve, is the point AT Tab. Geometry, fig. 51.) 


from which the diameter is drawn ; or the interſection of the 
diameter, and the curve. See CURVE. 

VERTEX of a Glaſs, in optics, the ſame with the pole thereof. 

Sce PoL E, OyrTic Glaſs, &c. 

VERT Ex is alſo uſed, in aſtronomy, for that point of heaven 
perpendicularly over our heads; properly called the zenith. 
See ZENITH. 

Path of the VERTEX. See the article PATH, 

VERTICAL Circle, in aſtronomy, is a great circle of the 
ſphere, paſſing through the zenith Z, and nadir N, (Ta. 
Aſtronomy, fig. 6.) and any other given point on the ſurface 
of the ſphere, as B. See CIRCLE, and SPHERE. 

The vertical circles are alſo called azimuths, See Az 1- 
MUTH. — The meridian of any place is a vertical circle. 
See ME RI ůUI AN, Sc. — All the vertical circles interſect 
each other in the zenith and nadir. See ZENITH, and 
NADIR. 

Ihe uſe of the vertical circles, is to meaſure the heighth 
of the ſtars, and their diſtances from the zenith, which is 
reckoned on theſe circles; and to find their eaſtern and weſ- 


tern amplitude, by obſerving how many degrees the vertical | 


wherein the ſtar riſes, or ſets, is diſtant from the meridian, 
See ALTITUDE, AMPLITUDE, Ec. | 
rime VERTICAL, is that vertical circle, or azimuth, which 
paſſes through the poles of the meridian ; or which is per- 
pendicular to the meridian, and paſſes through the equinoctial 
points, See PRI ME Vertical. | 
VERTICAL of the Sun, is the vertical which paſſes through 
the centre of the ſun, at any moment of time, 
Its uſe is in dialing, to find the declination of the plane 
whereon the dial is to be drawn ; which is done by obſerving 
how many degrees that vertical is diſtant from the meridian, 
after marking the point, or line of the ſhadow upon th 
plane, at any times. See DE CLINATION. 8 
VERTICAL Angles. — Two angles, as, o and x, (Tab, Geo- 
metry, fig. 18.) are faid to be vertical, if the legs of one of 
them, AE and E C, be only continuations of the legs of 
the other, D E and BE. See ANGLE, and OPpPosirx. 
VERTICAL Plane, in perſpective, is a plane perpendicular to 
the geometrical plane; paſſing through the eye, and cutting 
the perſpective plane at right angles. See PLANE. 


VERTICAL Plane, in conics, is a plane paſſing through the 


vertex of the cone, and parallel to any conic ſection. See 
PLANE, and Co E. 

VERTICAL Line, in conics, is a right line drawn on the ver- 
tical plane, and paſſing through the vertex of the cone. 
dee LINE. f 

VERTICAL Dial, is a ſun- dial, drawn on the plane of a ver- 
tical circle; or perpendicular to the horizon. See DI AI, 
He. | 5 | 

Theſe are particularly called oriental, eaſt ; occidental, welt ; 

meridional, ſouth ; and ſeptentrional, or north verticals, when 
oppoſed to one or other of theſe cardinal points of the ho- 
rizon. See EAST, WEesr, &c. 
When they do not look preciſely to any of them, they are 
called decliners : and when their plane, or ſurface is not per- 
fectly perpendicular, recliners. See DECLINER, RECL1- 
NER, &c. 

VERTICAL Point, in aſtronomy, the ſame with wertex, or 
zenith. 

Hence, a ſtar is ſaid to be vertical, when it happens to be in 
that point which is perpendicularly over any place. 
VERTICAL Line, in dialing, is a line or any plane perpendi- 
cular to the horizon. 
This is beſt found and drawn on an erect and reclining plane, 

by holding up a ſtring and heavy plummet ſteadily, and then 
marking two points of the ſhadow of the thread on the plane, 
a good diſtance from one another; and drawing a line through 
thoſe marks. See DIALING. 


VERTICILLATE Plants, are ſuch as have their flowers | 


intermixed with ſmall leaves, growing in a kind of whirls 


2 


VER 


about the joints of a ſtalk ; % | 
See Rar. e hore-houng, Ee 
The peculiar characteriſtic of this ge | 
to Mr. Ray, is, that their leaves — bs Panty, *Cording 
gainſt another, on the ſtalk : the flower oY one juſt 2. 
uſually growing down with a kind of lip, or UPctalous, but 
page 4 = form of a helmet: four ſeeds after phry, ſome. 
to which the perianthium « en flower; 
capſula n W inſtead of 2 
The fame author makes two ſpecies © 
Plants. — 19, The fruticoſe, or ach we? Pn: IR 
ennial : theſe, again, have either a plain 3 cies is per- 
mædrys vulgaris, thucrium, and the marum 5 the cha 
flower with a lip, which they call a Iabigte 7 Your a, 2 
ſomething in the form of an helmet, which they * * py 
as the ſacria ſtæchas, hyſſopus, roſmarinus, "ers eated; 
vulgare, thymum vulgare, and the polium montany, © 
29, The herbacez, or ſuch whoſe ſtalks are not 0 f 
theſe are the menthæ, verbena, dictamnus creticus r 
majorana, ocimum, horminum, galeopſis, nepeta, fois, 
prunella, ſtachys, clinopodium vulgare, lamium moly I 
dera terreſtris, galericulata, calamintha, meliſſa eee 
commune, nigrum & aquaticum; chamæpitys er 1 
ſcordium, bugula, ſyderitis, cardiaca. ; TAY 
VERTICILLATE Flowers, See the article Frowps 
VERTICITY, is that property of the loadffone. xy 
by it turns or directs itſelf to ſome peculiar point 85 
MacN ET. „ 
The attraction of the magnet was known long before 
verticity. See CoMPaAss, NEEDLE, 6c, 5 
VERTIGO“, in medicine, an indiſpoſition of the bra 
wherein the patient ſees the objects about him as if they DO 
ed round, and fancies he turns round himſelf; though all de 
while at reſt. EP 
* 'The word is Latin, formed d vertendo, from turning roung, 


Phyſicians diſtinguiſh two kinds, or rather, two degrees of 
vertigoes. — The firſt, called a ſanple vertigo, is when the | 
body and external objects appear to turn round, without any 
great dimneſs of ſight. 

The other, called ſcotomia, or vertigo tenebroſa, is when the 
eyes are alſo darkened; and, as it were, covered with a miſt. 
See SCOTOMIA, | | 
Some make a third ſtage, viz. vertigo caduca, wherein the 
patient actually falls down. — But this ſeems ſcarce to differ 
from an epilepſy. See EPILEPSY. 

Sometimes the vertigo is ſeated in the fore-part of the head, 
and ſometimes in the hind-part: where the latter is much 
the more dangerous. 

Bellini accounts for the vertigo very well, from a preterna- 
tural motion in the retina : for it is evident, an object will 
ſeem to move circularly, if the images thereof, painted on 
the retina, fall ſucceſſively on different parts of the retina, 
See RETINA, and VisION. : | 
This they may do, either by the objects moving while the 
eye is atreſt, or from the eye moving while the object reſts ; 
or, laſtly, the object and eye being bath at reſt, and the rays 
falling on the ſame place, by the optic nerve's being alone in 
motion. For ſince a right and an oblique incident do not 
excite the ſame tremors in the nerves, and the fame ſpecies 
of motion ; if the optic nerve only be moved, and the ob- 
ject be at reſt, it will appear to ſhift its fituation, by the 
change of the place in which it was repreſented. See VIsTox. 
External cauſes of virtigines, are a continued turning round 
of the body, drunkenneſs, too long faſting, immoderate ex- 
erciſe, ſurprize, voracity, much uſe of pulſe, onions, leeks, 
raddiſhes, cabbage, muſtard, &c. and, in the general, what- 
ever may preſs, diſtend, or contract the arteries. 

The firſt ſtep in the cure, is bleeding in the jugular, or cup- 
ping ; then they proceed to an emetic ; then a velicatory on 
the neck, or a perpetual bliſter, or iſſues 3 with Rernutato 
ries, and the other medicines that obtain in the apoplexy. 


See APOPLEXY. 5 50 
VERTILLAGE, in agriculture, the tilling, or preparing 
of ground to receive the ſeed, by turning, ſtirring, or tol- 
ſing it. See the article VIRTOE. 
VERTU E. See the article VIRTUE. | 
VERTUOSO, See the article VERT U050.. 1 
VER U MON TANU M, in anatomy, a kind of itt 
valve, in theplace wherein the ejaculatory ducts enter the ure 
thra. . See VALVE, URETHRA, Cc. | 1 
Its uſe is, to prevent the urine, in paſſing the urethra, 1 
getting in at thoſe ducts, and ſo mixing with the ſemen. 
URINE, Cc. 
VERY*® Lord, and Very Tenant, 
mediate lord and tenant to one another. 
Mer sn, Oc. 
* « — And know ye, that in taking of 
« ceſſary, viz. very lord, and very tenan j 
« day of the taking; ſeiſin of the ſervices, and © 
% and that a man is not wery /enart, until he have 
« the loid by ſome ſervice. Old. Nat. Brew. Set 


are thoſe that are it. 
See Lokb, 


leaſes ſix things ale be. 
43 ſervice behind; { 8 
within bis Ke 
atturned io 


Trax, 


ATTOURNMENT, Oc. 


VES. 


— 


VES 


V ESIC A, in anatomy, a bladder ; a membranous or ſkinny 
part, in which any humour is contained, See BLADDER, 


CysTI1s, Sc. | 
VE SIA Bilaria. See VESICULA Fells. : 
Ves1cA, among chymiſts, is a large copper veſſel, tinned on 
the inſide; uſed in diſtilling ardent ſpirits : fo called, as re- 
ſembling the figure of a blown bladder. See DISTILL A- 


TION. 
VESICA. Fundus. . Fu N pus. 
VESIC& Sphindfer. C See the article 3 SPHINCTER, .. 
VESICATORY, Ves1cAToRIUM, an external medi- 
cine, ſerving to raiſe a bliſter ; whence alſo it is itſelf, though 
improperly, called a iter. See EPISPAST Ic. 
Veſicatories are unguents, cataplaſms, or plaiſters made of 
ſharp, irritating medicaments, which have a faculty of draw- 
ing the humours from within, outwards; inflaming and ul- 
cerating the ſkin, and raiſing veſicæ, or bladders ; whence 
their denomination, vhicatory. LG 
We have weſicatories made of cantharides, euphorbium, figs, 
ſublimate of mercury, lapis infernalis, muſtard, anacardium, 
ſquills, briony, vinegar, pepper, leaven, c. which are in- 
corporated and made up with honey, gums, reſins, &c. to 
bring them to the conſiſtence required. See CANTHART- 
DES, c. 
Veſicatories are a ſtronger ſort of ſinapiſms, and potential 
cauteries. See SINAP1SM, CAUTERY, CAUSTIC, &c. 
VESICULA, Ves:ci x, a diminutive of ve/ica ; fignifying 
a little bladder. See VESICA, and BLADDER. 


The lungs conſiſt of veficulz, or lobules of weſiculz, admit- | 


ting air from the brochiz ; and not only air, but alſo duſt, 
Sc. See LOBULE, and LUNGs. 


There are ſeveral parts in the body which bear this apella- 


tion; as, 

VESsIcVIL A fellis, ciſtula fellis, or the gall-bladder ; which is 
an oblong membranous veſſel, not unlike a pear both in 
form and ſize; ſituate in the hollow part of the liver. See 
Lives. 

It adheres to the liver, not only by its veſſels, which it re- 
ceives from it, but likewiſe by its membranes, whereof, the 


external is common to both. — The lower part, which hangs 


| out of the liver, reſts on the pylorus of the ſtomach. 
Its trunks, or membranes, are uſually reckoned five; an 
outer, or common one, from the peritonæum; an inner one, 
on that ſide which adheres to the liver from the capſula of the 


porta, and of the porus bilarius. — And three proper ones: 
the firſt whereof is vaſculous ; the ſecond, muſcular ; and the | 


third, glandulous. | 
But Dr. Drake, viewing a piece of dried gall-bladder with a 
microſcope, found but little reaſon for this accurate diſtinc- 
tion ; the ſeveral orders of fibres of the ſeveral coats appear- 
ing to be no other than an infinite perplexity of veſſels di- 
verſly ramihed. e 
The gall- bladder is uſually diſtinguiſhed into the fundas, which 
is the wideſt part; and collum, or neck, which is the nar- 
roweſt. | 
The neck of the veſicula fellis being prolonged, terminates in 
a duct, called meatus cyſticus, or bilarius ; which, at about 
two inches diſtance from the gall-bladder,' is joined to the 
meatus hepaticus ; theſe, together, form the ductus commu- 
nis. See Ducrus, ME Ax us, &c. 
The uſe of the gall-bladder, is to receive the bile, after its 
being ſecreted in the glands of the liver; and to diſcharge it 
by the common duct into the duodenum. 
The bile found in this veſſel is of a brighter yellow, a greater 
conſiſtence, and more bitter and acrimonious than that in the 
porus bilarius. See BILE. | 
VESICULZ Seminales. — See Tab. Anat. (Splanch.) fg. 8. 
lit. o. o. fig. 15. lit. bb; ſee alſo the article 8x MINAL Es. 


miſts, two broad membranous ligaments, with which the bot- 
tom of the womb is tied to the bones of the ilium ; ſo called 


from their reſembling the wings of a bat, — See Tab. Anat. 


(Splanch) fig. 11. lit. g. g. ſee allo UTERUS. 


| VESPERTINE, VEesPERTINUS, in aſtronomy, is when 


a planet is ſeen deſcending to the weſt after ſun-ſet. 


VESSEL, Vas, Vass, a thing proper to hold, or contain 


liquor, See VAS, VASE, VEsICA, VESICULA, Go. 
Thus, a tun, hogſhead, Ec. are veſſels, fit to contain ale, 
wine, Sc. See Tux, BARREL, c. 


The chymiſts uſe a great diverſity of ve/e(s in their opera- 


tions; as matraſſes, pelicans, retorts, receivers, &c. See 
MATRASS, PEL1CAN, c. | 


Double VESSEL. See the article Dou BLE. We 


Among anatomiſts, &c. all the tubes or canals, wherein the 
blood, and other juices, or humours are ſecreted, conveyed, 
depoſited, Ec. as the veins, arteries, lymphatics, ſpermatics, 
Sc. are called veſſels. — See Tab. Anat. P. 2. Veſſels of hu- 


man body; ſee allo TUBE, CANAL, DucT, Vein, Ve- 


SICULA, &c. | | | 
Some even extend the word vg to the nerves; as ſuppoſing 
them the conduits of the animal ſpirits. See NERVE. 
V-ffels confiſt of membranes, variouſly formed, and diſpoſed 
for the reception of the fluids; and theſe membranes, again, 
conſiſt of leſſer veſicles, or veſiculæ: and this, for what we 
know, without end. See MEMBRANE, FLvu1D, Sc. 

In the new ſyſtem of many. modern philoſophers and phy- 
ſicians, w/e! is a name common to all the ſolid parts of the 
body, See 8oũ 9. | 

Theſe authors explain the whole animal ceconomy, functi- 
ons, &c. from the divers liquors diffuſed throughout the body, 
and the various tubes, or veſſels which contain thoſe liquors, — 
In effect, all we know in the human body, is either vel, or 
liquor. See DiGESTION. | | 


- The antients, it is true, had a notion, that ſome parts of the 
body, as the heart, ſpleen, &c. are mere parenchyma's, i. e. 


a kind of pulp, or pith, void of all vefſels ; but the moderns, 

by the advantage of microſcopes, injections, c. find that 
theſe, and all other parts of the body, are mere conge- 

ries, or maſſes of veſſels interwove. See PARENCHYMA, 

FLESEH, &c. | 

Some philoſophers even extend the modern ſyſtem to all ma- 


terial beings; owning, only two elements, viz. a matter in- 


finitely liquid, diffuſed through all nature; and hard, or ſolid 
parts; which are, as it were, the veſſels of that matter. See 
ELEMENT, c. | 

The veſſels have a conſiderable ſhare in the vital actions; all 
that is required to the maintenance of life, being a due quan- 
tity of a proper humour and its continued motion along the 
veſſels this motion depends in great meaſure, on the action 
of the veſſels themſelves ; and the action of the veſſels, de- 
pends on the contraction of the fibres, whereby, when 
ſtretched and diſtended by the lowing humour, they ſhorten 
themſelves again, and diſpoſe themſelves into right lines, {till 
approaching towards the axis of their cavity; and thus, they 


propel their contents : ſo that the force of the veſſels is chiefly 


to be determined from their figure. See FI BRE, EL AST I- 
cITY, Cc. 


The number of veſſele, ſome of our lateſt and beſt anatomiſts 
obſerve, is greateſt in embryo's ; and continually decreaſes as 


age comes on. See Fog Tus. 

For, in the actions whereby nutrition, &c. are effethed, the 
greater veſſe/s being much diſtended by their humours, the 
ſmaller veſicles, whereof the membranes, or coats of the 
larger are wove, become compreſſed and ſtreightened, and at 
length quite dry, and void of juices; fo that growing toge- 
ther, the fibres become the firmer and ſtronger, by the loſs 
of the veſicles. — And hence the ſtrength, firmneſs, ſtiff- 
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VESICULÆ Adipoſe. See the article Ap1Pos #. neſs, Sc. of the ſolid parts. See SoL1D : 
VESICUL * See the article GLAND. and DEATH. = TT e 
VESP ER, in aftronomy, called alſo heſperus, and the even-] Axisof a VESSEI. Axis. 

ng flar ; is the planet Venus, when ſhe is eaſtward of the ſun, Capillary VESSELS. CAPILLARY. 
and conſequently ſets after him. See VENUs, and HES PER. Cervical VESSELS. CERVICAL. 

VESPERS, in the Romiſh church, evening ſong; that part | Phrenic VEssELs. dee the article! PHRENIC. 
of the office which is rehearſed after noon— anſwering to Pulmonary VESSELS. PULMONARY. 
our evening prayers ; except that it differs more from the of- Spermatic VESsE Ls. SPERMATIC. 
ice of the morning, called mattins, See MATTINS. Umbilical V ESSELS. I (C UMBILICAL. 

_ eee is a Lee, 5 0 = ae e rd « 4 VESssE I, in navigation, is a name common to all forts of 
nifying a general mailacre of all the French in Sicily, inthe | ſhipping, i. e. ; i 
year Fs to which the firſt toll that called to veſpers was 60 3 1 40 eee eee 
the ſignal. : | . Veſſels are frequently diſtinguiſhed in two 
Some will have it to have happened on Eaſter- eve: others, Liz. Urea 0 n veſſels ; which — 3 
on the day of the Annunciation. — It was raiſed by one Pro- | move wholly with wind and fail, and live in all ſeas; as 
chites, a cordelier, at the time when Charles of Anjou, pinks, gallions, ſhips, & . See SAILING. : 
count of Provence, was king of Naples and Sicily. — The And flat-bottomed veſſels, which go both by oars and fails : 
women with child by French-men were not ſpared, ſuch are boats, galleys, praams, wherries, &c. See Oars 
After the like manner, we ſay, the mattins of Moſcow, ſpeak- RowING, Ec. ſee alſo Bo AT, 41 ns && : 
ing of the Muſcovites aſſaſſinating their prince Demetrius, Floating veſſels, are uſually diſtinguiſhed into boats lighters 
and all the Poles, his adherents, at Moſcow, the 27th of May barges, bar ks, fiſhing veſſels, ſhips of trade, and veſſe!s of war 0 
_ under the conduct of their duke Choutſky, at ſix a- of each whereof there are divers kinds and denominations. 

777 the morning. | hes See BOAT, BA RGE, LIGHT ER, SHP, c. 
ESPERTILION UM Ae, bats wings, among anato- | Veſſels of war, are a three-decked ſhip, firſt and ſecond rate; 


a frigate, i 
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a frigate, or tw decked ſhip, third, fourth, and fifth rate; a 
one decked ſhip, ſixth rate; a boom-veſſet, a fire-ſhip, a ketch, 
a machine-veſſel, a ſmoaker. See RATE. 

A veſſel is faid to be of three or four hundred tuns; mean- 
ing that it will carry three or four hundred times two thou- 
ſand weight: or, that when immerged in water, it poſleſſes 
the ſpace of three or four hundred tun of water ; which is 
equal to the weight of the veel, and all the loading it can 
carry. See Tux, and BURDEN. 

A veſſel is ſaid to draw ten or fifteen feet of water ; mean- 
ing, that when loaden, it ſinks fo deep under water. 

The figure of elt, is a thing of great importance, with re- 


gard to their motion, failing, Sc. and in the determining | 


what form is moſt commodious, the new doctrine of in- 
finites becomes of apparent ſervice to navigation and com- 
merce. 
A body moving in an immoveable fluid, is obliged to ſever 
the parts thereof; and they reſiſt ſuch ſeparation. — Now, 
ſetting aſide a certain tenacity, whereby theyare, as it were, 
glued together; and which is different in different fluids ; the 
whole force of the reſiſtance depends on that of the ſhock, or 
impulſe : for a body that is ſtruck, ſtrikes at the ſame time; 
but a perpendicular ſtroke is that a liquid reſiſts the moſt, 
as being the greateſt: and for a body to move freely therein, 
it muſt be of ſuch figure, as to preſent itſelf as obliquely as poſſi- 
ble. — Tf it were triangular, and moved with the point fore- 
moſt, it is certain all its parts would ſtrike the fluid obliquely, 
but they would all ſtrike it with the ſame obliquity ; and it 
were more advantageous, that each ſhould ſtrike more ob- 
liquely than its neighbour, | 
Now, ſuch a perpetual augmentation of obliquity, can no 
where be had in a curve line; each point whereof is con- 
{idered as an infinitely ſmall right line, always inclined to the 
other little right lines contiguous to it. 
To find what curve it is, whoſe perpetual change of obli- 
quity, or inclination inall its parts, renders it, of all others, 
the fitteſt to divide the fluid eafily ; is a problem much more 
difficult than it appears to be; and, in effect, only to be 
ſolved by the new geometry : the ſolution was firſt given by 
Sir Iſaac Newton, in his inveſtigation of the ſolid of the leaſt 
reſiſtance. 
That author, however, did not publiſh his analyſis; yet th 
marquis de PHSpital hit upon it: and afterwards M. Fatio 
reſolved the ſame problem ; though by a much longer, and 
more perplexed way. See SOLID of the leaſt reſiſtance. 

Book of VESSELS. See the article Book. 

VEST,and VEsT1TURE, See the article INvEsTI TURE. 

VEST ALIA, feaſts held in honour of the goddeſs Veſta, on 
the fifth of the ides of June; i. e. on the ninth day of that 
month. See FEAST. 


On that day, banquets were made before the houſes ; and | 


meats ſent to the veſtals, to be offered by them to the god- 
deſs. See VESTAL. 


The aſſes that turned the mills for grinding corn, were, 


on this occaſion, led about the city, crowned with flowers, 
and chaplets formed of pieces of bread ; and the mill-ſtones 
were likewiſe decked with garlands and crowns. 
The ladies went barefooted in proceſſion to the temple of 
Veſta; and an altar was erected to Jupiter the baker, Jovi 
piſtori, in the capitol, 
The ve/talia had their name from that of their goddeſs 
Veſta, from the Greeks called igt, fire, or hearth ; whence 
Cicero derives the Latin name. Accordingly, the poets fre- 
quently uſe Veſta for fire, or flame; as Jupiter for air, Ceres, 
for corn, c. See Gop, &c. , 
VESTALS, VESTALEs, in antiquity, maids in antient 
Rome, confecrated to the ſervice of the goddeſs Veſta ; and 
particularly, to watch the ſacred fire in her temple. See 
VESTALIA. 
Numa firſt inſtituted four ve/tals ; and Plutarch tells us, Ser- 
vius Tullus added two more: which, number, ſix, laſted as 
lang as the worſhip of the goddeſs Veſta. — It is true, 
S. Ambroſe reckons them ſeven ; but without any foundation, 
The ve/tals made a vow of perpetual virginity : their em- 
ployment was, the facrificing to Veſta, and keeping up the 
holy fire in her temple. — If they violated the vows of chaſtity, 
they were puniſhed with remarkable ſeverity; being ſhut up, 
or buried in a deep pit, or cavern, with a lighted lamp, and 
a little water and milk, and there left to be devoured by 
hunger. — If they let out the fire, they were whipped by 
the pontifex maximus; and the fire was re-kindled by the 
ſun-beams collected, ſome ſay, in burning-glaſſes, and not 
otherwiſe, 
To be ſecure of their virginity, at their admiſſion, it was 
provided, that they ſhould not be above fix years old. — 
They were choſen by lot, out of 20 virgins, carried by the 
pontiff to the comitia, for that purpoſe. 
They were only conſecrated for 30 years; after which 
time, they were at liberty to go out and be married. If they 
continued in the houſe after that time, they were only to be 
aſſiſtant, in point of advice, to the other v//tals. 
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| The firſt ten years they were to Io 

functions; the ten — — = learnin 
and the laſt ten, to teach them to others ere them ; 
Their TE was very rich; both on account 
ments of the emperor, and of legaci 

The veſtalt had a particular R- 2 aan 
phitheatres, and games of the circus. — The 1 the am. 
the carpentum, or pilentum, — The vail whe Yehick ws 
crificed, was called /uffibulum. cen they f. 

At firſt, they were nominated by the kings: 

extinction of m 7 att +I0t aſh 

| onarchy, by the pontiſex maxim r the 
prieſt, — The oldeſt of them was called maxin; > Of high 
pontiff was maximus. See PONT IF E. 45 as the fir 
They had divers privileges: diſpoſed of their effecqʒ 
ment, in their father's life-time ; had the ſame or 8 

as a mother of three children; and whenever ther x N 
minal going to execution, had a power to Pendo , a cri. 
The fire which the veſtals were to watch, was wavy 
altar, or a hearth; but in little earthen veſſels * 
handles, called capeduncula. With tuo 

. "This fire was held a pledge of the empire of the world 
it went out, it was judged a very unlucky prognoftic ; F : 
to be expiated with infinite ceremonies, — Amon ** "5 
mans, Feſtus tells us, it was only to be re. Ende b - 
rubbing a kind of wood, proper for the purpoſe. But = 
the Greeks, Plutarch, in the life of Numa, obſeryc; OB 
to be rekindled, by expoſing ſome inflammable 5 155 
the centre of a concave veſſel held to the fun, — F 8 1 1 
to be noted, the Romans were not the only people who ˖ : 
the perpetual fire of Veſta, in imitation of the celeſtial 6 by 
but the Greeks were poſſeſſed with the ſame fuperſtitien: 
particularly the Delphians, Athenians, Tenedians, Ar 7s 
Rhodians, Cyzicenians, Mileſians, Epheſians, &%, 285 

VES TIARIUS, VESTIARv, in antiquity, maſter of % 
wardrobe; an officer under the Greek empire, who ka 
the 7 and direction of the emperor's apparel, robes, G. 
ee or £-# call h 

veſtiarius, or fit veſtiary, was the grand m 
of the wardrobe. — But, ha the Ronin 2 
was only a ſaleſman, or taylor. | 

VESTIBLE?, VesTiBuLvum, in the antient architeQure 
a large open ſpace before the door, or entrance of 2 houſe. 

* Martinius derives the word from weſtz ftabulum; by reaſon 
the fore-part of the houſe was dedicated to Yefta. — Duriler 
derives it from tis, and ambulo; by reaſon people there be- 
gin to let their trains fall. | 

The Romans had places called we/tibles, at the entrance of 
their houſes, to ſhelter people obliged to ſtand at the door 
from the weather: we have {till ve/7ibles of the like kind, in 
many old churches, houſes, &c, called porches. See Poxcy, 
and PROPYLAUM. 
Veſtibles only intended for magnificence, are uſually between 
the court and the garden: theſe are ſometimes ſimple; tut 
is, have their oppoſite ſides equally enriched with arches; and 
ſometimes their plan is not contained under four equal Ines 
or a circular one, but forms ſeveral van-corps, and rear- com, 
furniſhed with pilaſters. | 

VESTI1BLE, VESTIBUL UM, in anatomy, denotes thefore-part 
of the labyrinth of the ear. See EAR, and LABYRINTH. 
The we/tible is a ſmall cavity, of an irregular form, placed 
immediately above the baſis of the ſtapes ; between the ſemi- 
circular canals, and the cochlea. See CocH LEA. 

In it appear divers foramina ; as that of the feneſtra ovalis; 
the five foramina of the ſemicircular canals ; that of the c 
lea; and five other very ſmall ones, through which ſo ma 
nerves paſs. See FENESTRA, GW. | 

VESTIGHIA, a Latin term, frequently uſed by Engliſh wi 
ters, to ſignify the traces, or footſteps any thing has left b 
hind it. See TRACE. : 
The word is particularly applied to the marks remaining of 
ſomething antique, gone to ruin by time. See RUIN. 

VESTIS Angelica. See the article ANGELICA. 

VESTMEN T. See the article VESTURE. 

VESTRY, VESTIARIA, a room adjoining to 2 church, 
where the prieſts veſtments, and ſacred utenſils are kept, a 
on aſſemblies held. See Sa cRIST v, and Ves78!” 

en. 

VESTRY -Men, a ſelect number of the principal perſons of ce 
pariſh within the city of London, and elſewhere; who e. 
ly chuſe pariſh-officers, and take care of its concermmels 
See PAR ISH. 
They are thus called, becauſe they uſually meet in the 9570 
of the church. See Sa cRIST x. 92 

VESTRY-Clerl, an officer who keeps the pariſh accounts. * 

PARIS H, CLERK, Ec. 

VESTURE, VesTMEnT, a garment, or cloathing- 

In our law-books, it isalſo uſed metaphorically : as in, 

ra terre, i. e. ſegetes quibus terra veſtitur 3 the corn Wt 

with the earth is clothed, or covered. 3 

VzsTURE of an Acre of Land, is the produce on it; ” 

ed ho# 
wood, corn, &c. growing on it. — It ſhall be enqur 1 


of the end ow. 


4 


by teſt; 


1951 


h the ve/ture of an acre of ground, and how much the 
| —_— ——— 14 Ed.] „ee. 


VEsTURE, VESTURA, alſo ſignifies a poſſeſſion, or ſeiſin. 


PossESSION, and SEISIN. ; ; 
E ſenſe, it is borrowed from the feudiſts; with whom 


inveflitura-ſignifies a delivery of poſſeſſion by a ſpear or ſtaff; 
and ve/tura, poſſeſſion itſelf, INVESTITURE. | 
VETERAN, VETERAN us, in the Roman militia, a ſol- 
dier who was grown old in the ſervice; or who had made a 
certain number of campaigns ; and on that account was en- 
titled to certain benefits, and privileges. 
Twenty years ſervice, were ſufficient to entitle a man to the 
benefits of a veteran. — Theſe privileges conſiſted in being 
abſolved from the military oath; in being exempted from all 
tee functions of a ſoldier; in enjoying a certain falary, or 
intment, Cc. 
ay en, the term VETERAN is ſtill retained to ſuch offi- 
cers as have held their poſts 20 years; and who enjoy certain 
of the honours and privileges affixed thereto, even after they 
have laid them down. : 
A veteran counſeller has a voice and ſeat at audiences, though 
not at proceſſes by writing.— A veteran ſecretary of the king, 
acquires the privileges, &c. of nobility, to himſelf and his 
children. : 
VETERINARIA, Mule-medicina, or medicine applied 
to the diſeaſes of cattle. See MEDICINE, HORSE, &c.— 


Whence, 
VETERINARIUS, a farrier, or horſe-leech. See FAR- 


RIER. 

VETERNUS, is uſed by ſome phyſicians for a lethargy, or 
other drouſy diſeaſe. See LETHARGY, &c. ; 

VETITUM Namium, in law, imports a forbidden diſtreſs. 
See NAM and DisTREss. | 1 
Such, e. gr. is that when the bailiff of a lord diſtrains beaſts, 
or goods, and the lord forbids his bailiff to deliver them when 
the ſheriff comes to replevy them; and to that end, drives 
them to places unknown: — Or when, without any words, 
they are ſo eſſoined, as they cannot be replevied. 

Divers lords of hundreds, and courts-baron, have power to 
hold plea de vetito namio. — Mathilda de Morton clamat in 
manerio de Mawerdm duos law-days, & infangentheft & pla- 
cita de namio vetito, fine breve domini regis. Int. Record. 
in Theſaur. Scac. | 

VEXES. See the article NR IN j us TE Vexes. 

VI ET AR MIS, q. d. by force and arms, a law term uſed in | 
an indictment ; to denote the forcible and violent commiſſion 
of any crime. See TREsPAss, and INDICTMENT. 

Vi LaiCa removenda, a writ, lying where debate being be- 
tween two parſons, or proviſors for a church; and of them 
makes a forcible entry into it, with a number of laymen, and 
holds the other out. 

VIA, Way. See the articles Way, and Ro Ap. 

Via LacTEA, in aſtronomy, the milky way, or galaxy. See 
GALAXY, 

Via MrriiTarirs, in our law-books, is uſed for a highway— 
que publica dici poterit & ducit ad mare & ad portum, & 
quandoque ad mercata. Bratton, Lib. IV. c. 16. 

VIA REGIA, the king's highway, is defined in Leg. Hen. I. 
to be that which is always open, and which no body may 
< ſhut by any threats, as leading to a city, port, or town. 
Its breadth the fame laws preſcribe to be ſuch, as that two 
carts may paſs each other, and ſixteen horſemen armed go 
abreaſt, | 

VIA SOL1s, the ſun's way, in aſtronomy, is uſed, among ſome 
aſtronomers, for the ecliptic line; ſo called, becauſe the fun 

never goes out of it. See ECLIPTIC, 

VIA Prime, ſiiſt paſſages, among phyſicians, are the ceſo- 

phagus, ſtomach, and guts; including the whole length of 
the alimentary duct, or canal, from the mouth to the ſphinc- 
ter ani. See DUCT, STOMACH, INTEsTINEs, &c. — 
ſee alſo PRIM #. 
In this ſenſe, we ſay, An obſtruction in the prime vie. — 
Purging and emetic medicines operate chiefly on the prime 
vie. — Sudorifics, alteratives, cardiacs, &c. ſuſpend their 
action till after they have paſſed the prime vie. See ME PDI- 
CINE, PURGATIVE, EMETIC, &c, 

VIAL, or PRTA L, a ſmall thin glaſs bottle. See PH IAI. 

VIALES, in mythology, a name given, among the Romans, 
to the gods who had the care and guard of the roads, and high- 
Ways. See Gov. 

The di viales, according to Labeo, were of the number of 
thoſe gods called dii animales; who were ſuppoſed to be the 
ſouls of men changed into gods; and were of two kinds, viz. 
the v:ales, and penates, See PENATES, 

The v iales were the ſame with thoſe otherwiſe called lares 2 at 
leaſt, ſome of the lares were denominated viales, viz. ſuch of 
them as had the more immediate intendency of the roads. 
See LARES, | 

Hence, the two names are ſometimes joined, and thoſe high- 
8 deities called /ares r iales : witneſs that inſcription in 

cr, 3 


VIATICUM, among the antient Romans, was the allow- 


ance or appointment which the republic gave to ſuch of its 
officers as were ſent into the provinces, to exerciſe any office, 
or perform any ſervice, or commiſſion ; as alſo to the officers 
of the army, and even the ſoldiers, Ic. See PROVINCE. 
Tacitus makes mention of it, Lib. I. Annal. c. 37. Viaticum 
amicorum ipſiuſque ee ; meaning the appointments which 
the republic paid to Germanicus, and his officers. | 

This viaticum, however, did not conſiſt altogether in money: 


the ring given the magiſtrates and officers ſent into the pro- 


vinces, was part of it; ſo were the clothes, baggage, tents, 
and the reſt of their equipage. 
In the Romiſh church, ViaTICUM is ſtill the allowance 
made a religious, to defray the expences of a journey, mif- 
ſion, Sc. See Miss ION. 8 = 

VIATICUM is allo uſed for the communion, or euchariſt, which 
is given to the people in the pangs of death; or who are about 
to make the voyage of the other world. See CoMMUNION-. 
The viaticum is not given to perſons executed in courſe of 
juſtice, | 

V 7 ATOR, in antiquity, an officer of juſtice among the Ro- 
mans. — The term, originally, had no other ſignification than 
that of a publick ge; or ſervant ſent to advertiſe the 
ſenators and magiſtrates when aſſemblies were to be held, 
where their preſence was required. 
Hence, becauſe, in the firſt ages of that empire, the Roman 
magiſtrates lived moſtly at their country-houſes; theſe offi- 
cers being obliged to be frequently upon the road, were cal- 
led viatores, travellers; from via, highway. 
In proceſs of time, the name viator became common to all 
officers of the magiſtrates, lictors, accenſi, ſcribes, ſtatores, and 
cryers ; either by reaſon theſe names and offices were confounded 
in one: or becauſe viator was a general name, and the reſt par- 
ticular ones, ſpecifying the particular functions they diſcharged, 
as A. Gellius ſeems to inſinuate, when he ſays, that member of 
the company of viatores, who binds a criminal condemned to 
be whipped, was called /i#or. See ACCENs1, SCRIBE, &c. 
Be this as it will, the names lictor and viator are often uſed 

indiſcriminately for each other; and we as often meet with 
Send to ſeek, or advertiſe him by a liftor, as by a viator. 
None but the conſuls, pretors, tribunes, and ædiles, had 2 


right to have wiatores. — They were not to be Roman citi- 


zens, and yet were required to be free. 

VIB EX, is ſometimes uſed, by phyſicians, for a black and 
blue ſpot on the ſkin, occaſioned by an afflux, or extravaſa- 
tion of blood. See PE TECHIA, &c. 

VIBRAT ION, in mechanics, a regular, reciprocal motion 
of a body; e. gr. a pendulum; which, being ſuſpended at 
freedom, ſwings or vibrates, firſt this way, then that. 
For the bob being raiſed, falls again by its gravity; and with 


the velocity thus acquired, riſes to the ſame heighth on the 


other ſide ; whence, its gravity makes it fall again : and thug 
* prom ery wm 3 See PENDULUM. 

echanical authors, in lieu of vibration, fr 
term oſcillatiun. See OsciLLATIOR. nee 
The vibrations of the ſame pendulum are all ifochronal; that 
is, performed in equal time, at leaſt in the ſame climate; for, 
towards the equator, they are found ſomewhat flower, 4 
A pendulum; feet 3 inches, and 2 tenths of an inch, accord- 
ing to Huygens, or 39, 25 inches, according to Sir J. Moor 
and lord Brouncker, vibrates ſeconds, or makes 3600 vibra- 
tions in an hour. See SECOND. 


The vibrations of a longer pendulum, take up more time than 


thoſe of a ſhorter one, in the ſubduple ratio of the lengths. 
Thus, a pendulum 3 feet long will make 10 vibrations; 
while another 9 inches long makes 20. — For 10 is the half 
of 20, and 3 feet, or 36 inches, are the ſquare of 6 inches; 
which is double of 3, whoſe ſquare is ꝙ: ſo that 10 is to 20 
in a ſubduble ratio of 36 to 9. 
The fame thing is meant, when we ſay, that the number of 
vibrations of pendulums in a given time, is in a reciprocal 
ra their 2 . | 
Mouton, a prieſt of Lyons, wrote an expreſs treatiſe. to 

ſhew, that by means of the number of — of a = Fin 
pendulum, in a certain time, one might eſtabliſh an univerſal 
meaſure throughout the whole world; and fix the ſeveral 
meaſures in uſe among us, in ſuch manner, as that they might 
be recovered again, if at any time they ſhould chance to be 
loſt, as is the caſe of moſt of the antient meaſures, which 
we now only know by conjecture. See M As UR R. 

The ViBRATIONS of a ſtretched cord, or firing, ariſe from its 
elaſticity 3 which power being of the ſame kind with that of 
gravi y, the vibrations of a cord follow the fame laws as thoſe 
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of pendulums: conſequently the vibrations of the ſame cord 
equally ſtretched, though they be unequal in length, are equi- 
diurnal, or performed in equal times; and the ſquares of 
the times of the vibrations are among themſelves, inverſly, as 


the powers whereby they are equally bent, and inflected. See 


Chokxp, EL AST ICI v, FIBRE, &c. | 

The vibrations of a ſpring, too, are proportionable to the 

powers whereby it is bent : theſe follow the ſame laws as 

thoſe of the cord, or pendulum, and, conſequently, are equi- 

diurnal 3 which is the foundation of ſpring- watches. See 
SPRING, and WATcn. | 

ViBRATION is alfo uſed in phyſics, . &c. for divers other re- 

gular alternate motions. — Senſation is ſuppoſed to be per- 

formed, by means of the vibratory motion of the nerves, be- 

gun by external objects, and propagated to the brain. See 

SENSATION, VISION, NERVE, &c. 

The ſeveral forts and rays of light, Sir Iſaac Newton con- 

ceives to make vibrations of ſeveral bigneſſes; which, accor- 

ding to thoſe magnitudes, excite ſenſations of ſeveral colours; 
much after the ſame manner as vibrations of air, according to 
their ſeveral magnitudes, excite ſenſations of ſeveral ſounds. 
See COLOUR, SOUND, &c. | 

Heat, according to the ſame author, is only an accident of 
light, occaſioned by the rays putting a fine, ſubtile etherial 
medium, which pervades all bodies, into a vibratiue motion, 
which gives us that ſenſation, See MEDIUM, and HEAT. 
From the vibrations, or pulſes of this fame medium, he ac- 
counts for the alternate fits of eaſy reflection, and eaſy tranſ- 
miſſion of the rays. See LIGHT, Ray, REFLECTION, &c. 


In the Philoſophical Tranſactions it is obſerved, that the but- 


terfly, into which the ſilk- worm is transformed, makes 130 
vibrations, or motions of its wings, in one coition. 
ICAR®, Vic ARIUs, a perſon appointed as deputy of 
another; to perform his functions, in his abſence, and under 
his authority. See LIEUTENANT, DEPUTY, VICE-GE- 
RENT, &c. | | | 
* The word is formed from vicarius, qui alterius vices gerit. 

The pope pretends to be vicar of Jeſus Chriſt on earth, — 
He has under him a grand-vicar, who is a cardinal, and whoſe 
juriſdiction extends over all prieſts, both ſecular, and regu- 
lar; and even over laymen. 

Among the antient Romans, vicarius, vicar, was a legatus, 
or lieutenant, ſent into the provinces where there was no 
governor : ſo that the vicarii were properly the emperor's 
vicars, not thoſe of governors. Cod. de Offic. Vicar. 

Italy, in the time of the eaſtern empire, was governed by 
two vicarii : the one vicar of Italy, who reſided at Milan; 
the other of the city, who reſided at Rome. 

Cujas obſerves, that the word vicar was ſometimes, though 
rarely, attributed to the lieutenant-generals of proconſuls, or 
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Vice, in ſmithery, and 


Vice is alſo a machine uſed by the glaziers, to turn, 
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ILING. | 
The parts of the vice are, the face, h 
. ch is | 
cut with a baſtarg * 
cut with a a 


uppermoſt part; the chaps, which are 

and well tempered; the ſcrew pin, fu 
worm; the nut, or ſcrew-box, which has a 7 TY 
and is brazed into the round box ; the „ ; Form 


rin : 1 
the chaps open; and the foot, on which be e W550 


Hand- VIc E, is a ſmall kind of vice, ſerving to hold the leſſe 
r 


Works in, that require often turning about. 
Of this there are two kinds, the broad chapt hand. a. 
which is that commonly uſed; and the ſquare noſed up 
vice, ſeldom uſed but for filing ſmall round work. ; 


hang. 


or d raw 


lead into flat rods, with grooves on each ſide, to receive the 


edges of the glaſs. See LE ap. 


This machine conſiſts of two iron chaps, or cheeks, joined 


with two croſs iron pieces. — In the ſpace between the 


chaps, are two ſteel wheels, with their ſpindles 

ſed through the middle; each of which tas its — = 
nion with teeth, that catch into each other: to the 10 A 
is fitted a handle, whereby the machine is turned. T 
There are ſome of theſe vices double, and that will dr 
two leads at once : theſe have three wheels. — Some lazi 5 
will turn lead of different ſizes in the ſame vice; * 3 
ing their checks for each ſize. See CH EEE. 1980 
With another pair of ſpindles, whoſe nuts almoſt meet. th 
turn lead for tiers; which, when it comes out of the Vice 
is almoſt cut aſunder, in two thickneſſes, eaſy to be parted, 
Before the invention of this vice, which is but a late thin 
they uſed a plane: accordingly, in all the antient window 
8 find the lead plaued, and grooved that way. Lee 

LAss. 


Vice is alſo ufed in the compoſition of divers words, to denote 


the relation of ſomething which comes inſtead, or in the 
place of another. 
In this ſenſe, the word is Latin, vice, ſtead, place, turn, &. 


Vice ApmiRar, is one of the three principal officers of the 


royal navy; who commands the ſecond ſquadron, and hag 
his flag ſet up in the fore-top of his ſhip. See AbMI RAL, 
Navy, &c. 


Vict-CHAMBERLAIN, called alfo, in antient ſtatutes, un- 


der- chamberlain; is an officer in the court, next under the 
lord chamberlain ; and, in his abſence, has command, and 


Controll, of all officers belonging to that part of the houl- 


hold, called the chamber above ſtairs. See ChHAuBERLAIX. 


| VIcE-CHANCELLOR of a univerſity, is an eminent mem- 
ber, choſe annually, to manage affairs in the abſence of the 
chancellor. Sce UNIVERSIT v. 

Vict-Doss, is a counſeller of Venice, who repreſents the 


governors of Roman provinces, 
VICAR, in the canon law, denotes a prieſt of a pariſh, the pre- 
dial tithes whereof are impropriated, or appropriated ; that 


is, belong either to a chapter, religious houſe, &c. or to a 
layman, who receives them, and only allows the wicar the 
ſmall tithes, or a convenient falary, antiently called portio 
congrua. See TiTHE, APPROPRIATION, &c. 

He is thus called guafi vice fungens rectoris, as ſerving for, 
or in lieu of a rector, who would be intitled. to the great 
tithes, See RECTOR, and PARSON. 

Theſe vicars were antiently called perpetui vicarii; becauſe 


. doge when fick, or abſent; that the ſeignory may neuer be 


without a chief. 

The vice-doge never takes the ducal chair, nor bears the horn, 
nor is addreſſed under the title of ſereniſſimo : yet, the foreign | 
embaſſadors, ſpeaking to the college, uſe the common apo- 
ſtrophe of ſereniſſimo prencipe : and he performs all the off 
ces of doge ; and gives anſwers to embaſſadors, without mov- 


ing his cap. See DoGE. 

Vice-Dominvs, a vicount, ſheriff, or vidame. See Vi- 
COUNT, VIDAME, Oc. 

Vice-Dominus Ablatie, or Ecclfie, in the civil and canon 
law, an advocate, or protector of an abbey, or church. 
ADVOCATE, and ADVOWEE. 

Vice-Dominus Epiſcopi, in the canon law, is the commil- 
fary, or vicar- general ofa biſhop. See CoMMISSARY KC, 


not appointed by the impropriator, and licenced by the biſhop 
to read fervice ; but preſented by the patron, and canonical 
inſtitution given them by the hands of the ordinary; and fo 
having conſtant ſucceſſion, or corporations, and never dying, 

See INDUCTION, CURE, &c. | 
The canoniſts mention four ſpecies of vicars: ſome perpe- 
tual ; others appointed for a certain time, and, on ſome ſpe- 


- cial occaſion, called mercenarii; others called ſpeciales, ap- |_ | þ 3 
pointed not for the whole cure, but for ſome certain place, VIcE-GERENT, Vicegerens, a vicar, deputy, or lieutenan 


article, or act: others generales, neither perpetual, nor ap- See VICAR, LIEUTENANT, &c. 
pointed for any certain act, but for all things in the general. Vice-Comes, in law, &c. 
Vicar General, was a title given by king Henry VIII. to Accedas ad Vics-ComiTEM. 
Thomas Cromwell, earl of Eſſex; with full power to overſee Reſpectu habendo computi V1 cE-COMITIs. | 
the clergy, and regulate all matters relating to church affairs. VI cz-LEGATE, an officer whom the pope ſends Sar 
VICE, Vrrivum, in ethics, is ordinarily defined an elective and ſome other cities, to perform the office of a {piritua _— | 
habit, deviating, either in exceſs, or defect, from the juſt | temporal governor, at a time when there is 0 legate, 
medium wherein virtue is placed. See VIRTUE. cardinal to command there. ; 0 
It is called a habit, to diſtinguiſh it from fin, which is only | All the Gaule Narbonnoiſe, as Dauphine, P on dial 
an act: hence, a fin is looked on, as ſomething tranſient ; | has recourſe to the vice-legate of Avignon, for all ecclcia - 
and a vice, as ſomething permanent. See Sin, HA BIT, &c. | diſpatches; in like manner as the other provinces 2 
Authors diſtinguiſh three ſtates of vice: the firſt incoxtinen- | themſelves to Rome. See LEGATE-. 
tiæ, of incontinence; wherein a perſon ſees, and approves the | VICE-Ro v, a governor of a kingdom, 
good, but is hurried to evil by the violence of his paſſions. | in, in the name, and ſtead of a king 3 


V1icounTt: 
ACCEDAS. 
Sec RESPECTU. 


who commands the- 
with full and ſoveregn 


— The ſecond, inſemperantiæ, of intemperance ; wherein | authority. ' th Aby vice 
even the judgment is depraved, and perverted. — The third, | Sicily, Catalonia, Mexico, &c. are governed b) 
feritatis, of obduracy ; wherein the perſon is totally immer- See KING. . ned in Engl 
ſed in vice, without any ſenſe or feeling thereof. Vice /erſa, a Latin phraſe, frequently retaine > 
The ſtate of incontinency, is conſidered as infirmity, where- | writings; ſignifying as much as, 9 the contra, 8 ye the hoti 
in the perſon feels the ſharpeſt ſtings of conſcience : that of in- Thus, as the ſun mounts higher and higher abo * 
temperance, as malice, wherein the remorſe is not ſo livehy.—] 20on, inſenſible perſpiration increaſes; ang, vice de ld, 
decends lower, it diminiſhes, VICEN- 


In that of obduracy there is none. See CONSCIENCE, | 


2 


V 


VICENNALIS, in antiquity, ſomething of 20 years, or. | 


that returns after 20 years. 3 | 
Among the Romans, vicennalia was particularly uſed for 
the funeral feaſts, held on the 2oth day after a perſon'sdeceaſe, 
VIcENNALIA, or VICENNALES Ludi, were alſo games, 
feaſts, and rejoicings, held every 2oth year of the reign of a 
rince. . | 
On medals, we frequently meet with vicennalia wota 3 the 
yows put up on that occaſion, for the ſafety. of the empe- 
ror, and inlargement of the empire. | 


Theſe are expreſſed by V OT. X & XX, in the medals | 


of Tacitus, Gallienus, and Probus ; VO T. X. M. XX, in 
thoſe of Valerius Maximianus, and Galerius Maximianus 
V OT. X. MUL. XX, in thoſe of Conſtantine, Valenti- 

nian, and Valens; VOT. X. MULT. XX, in thoſe of 
Diocleſian, Conſtantine, Julian, Valentinian, Theodoſius, 
Arcadius, Honorius; VO T IS X. MULT. XX, in thoſe 
of Julian, Valentinian, Gratian; V OT. X. SI C. XX, 
in thoſe of Valerius Conſtantius; VO T. XII. FE L. XX, 
in the younger Licinius; VO T. XV, F EL. XX, in Con- 
ſtantine. See Vows. 5 

VvICINA GE, and ViciniTUM a neighbourhood. See 

VENUE, 
Common per Cauſe de VICINAGE. See COMMON. 


VICIS & Venellis Mundandis, a writ lying againſt a mayor, | 
bailiff, Ic. for not taking care that the ſtreets be well 


cleanſed. | N 
VICISSITUDE, VicissiTUDo, the ſucceeding of one 


thing after another, — As, the viciſſitude of ſeaſons, for- 


tune, c. 
VICONTIEL. ; VisCOUNTIEL. 
VIicoNTIELS. $ See the article VISCOUNTIELS. 


VICOUNT, VIcE-couxs, in our law-books, ſignifies the 
ſame with ſheriff; between which two words, there ſeems to 
be no other difference, but that the one came from our con- 
querors, the Normans; the other from our anceſtors, the 

Saxons. See SHERIFF. | | 

VI cou r, or ViscouNT, is alſo uſed for a degree of nobi- 

lity, next below a count or earl, and above a baron. See 
NoBILIT V. 

Camden obſerves, that this is an antient name of office, but 
a new one of dignity, never heard of among us till Henry 
VIth's days, who, in his 18th year, created, in parliament, 
John lord Beaumont, viſcount Beaumont : but it is much more 
antient in other countries, | 
Du Cange, indeed, will have the dignity to have had its 
firſt riſe in England; but it is much more probable, it was 
firſt brought over hither by the Normans. 
The privileges of a vicount, are, that he may have a cover 
of aſſay held under his cup when he drinks, and may have a 
travers in his own houſe. — And a wicounteſs may have her 


gown bore up by a man, out of the preſence of her ſuperiors ; | 


and in their preſence by a woman. 


VICOUN TIELS, VicoxTtiELs,VicEcoMiTALI 43 


in our law- books, denotes things belonging to the ſheriff; par- 
ticularly certain farms, for which the ſheriff pays a rent to 


the king, and makes what profit he can of them. See 


SHERIFF, | 

Writs VicouNTIEL, are ſuch as are triable in the county or 
ſheriff*s-court. — Of which kind are divers writs of nuſance, 
Sc. See Wrir, &c. . 

VicounTiErL, or VIcoNTIE IL Juriſcliction, is that juriſ- 
diction belonging to the officers of a county; as ſheriffs, co- 
roners, eſcheators, &c. 

VICTIM, Vicrtima, a bloody facrifice offered to ſome 
deity, of a living thing; either a perſon, or a beaſt, which 
is ſlain to appeaſe his wrath, or to obtain ſome favour, See 
SACRIFICE, and LUsTRATION. 

The Greeks offered Iphigenia, at Aulis, for a victim to ob- 
tain a favourable wind. — The gods of the heathens had | 
each their proper victims thus, the goat was Bacchus's vic- 
tim; the horſe Neptune's. See Gop, and VICTIMARIUs. 

VICTIMARIUS, a minifter, or ſervant of the prieſt, 

whoſe office was to bind the victims, and prepare the water, 


knife, cake, and other things, neceſſary for the ſacrifice. See 
SACRIFICE. 


" 


To the vi&imarii it alſo belonged, to knock down, and kill | 


the victims: inorder to which, they ſtood cloſe by the altar, 
naked to the waiſt, but crowned with laurel; and holding a 
hatchet or a knife up, aſked the prieſt leave to ſtrike ; ſaying, 
Agone ? ſhall I ftrixe? Whence they were called agones, and 
cultellarii, or cultrarjj. 

When the victim was killed, they opened it, and after view- 
the entrails, took them away, waſhed the carcaſe, ſprink- 
led the flower on it, &c. 

The ſame victiamarii lighted the fire, wherein books were 


condemned to be burnt, See Liv. 40. lib. 40. c. 29. and |. 


A. Gellius, lib. 1. c. 1. extr. 12. 
VICTORIAN Period, in chronology. See Per 1oD. 
VICTORY, Vicroria, the overthrow, or defeat of an 
enemy, in war, combat, duel, or the like. See War, 


Among the Romans, crowns, triumphs, &c., were decreed 
to their generals, forthe viferies they gained. See Crown, 
TrxIUmM PR, Ce. A rise | ING 
V ICT UA L LIN G-Offce, an office kept on Tower-hill, for 
the furniſhing his majeſtys navy with viduals. See OFFICE. 
It is managed by ſeven commiſſioners, who have their infe- 
.- rior officers; as ſecretaries, clerks, &c. beſides agents in di- 
vers parts of Great Britain, Ireland, &c. See Navy.” 
VICTUS Ratio, among phyſicians, a particular manner of 
living for the preſervation of health, and prevention of diſ- 
| eaſes; See DiET, REGIMEN, &c. F928 
VID AME, Vice-Dominus, was antiently uſed for the bi- 
ſhop's deputy in temporals; as comes, or vice- comes, was the 
king's. See Vice-Dominvs, &c. I 
* The word according to Nicod, comes from vicarius] ac- 
cording to Paſquier, from wice-deminus ; dam ſigniſy ing do- 
minus, or lord. See Dou. 1% 1 Gl 


* 


temporalties of biſhopricks, while the biſhops themſelves 
were taken up in prayer, and other fpiritual functions. — 
They alſo led the biſhop's forces, when they were obliged to 
go to war, either to defend their temporalties, or for the 
arrier-ban, | | LE NEE 
They alſo managed, and pleaded their caufe in courts of 
Juſtice ; diſtributed juſtice among their tenants, prevented 
any body's pillaging, or damaging the houſes of deceaſed bi- 
ſhops, &c. — In effect, they repreſented the biſnop, conlt- 
dered as a temporal lord. See BISHOP, OFFENDER, &c. 
In ſome antient charters, the vidames are called advorates, 
or aduotuees. See ADVOCATE, and ADvowEE, ' 
Vripamse is ſtill a title of ſeignory, or lordſhip : attributed to 
ſeveral gentlemen in France: as, the vidame of Chartres, of 
Amiens, &c. 5 5 ent” f" 
The antient vidames, Paſquier ſays, were the biſhops tem- 
poral judges; and had the ſame privileges as the-vicounts, - 
By degrees, the vidames converted their office into a fee; 
and the biſhops their vidames, or judges, into vaſlals, as 
kings did their counts, dukes, &c. See Count, Vas- 
SAL, &c. — Accordingly, the vidame of Chartres, &c. 
' ſtill hold lands of the biſhops of thoſe place. 
VIDIMUS, in law, the ſame with innoteſcimus; being let- 
ters patent of a charter of feoffment, or ſome other inſtru- 
ment not of record. rs I» 
VIDUITA TIS Profeſſio, the making a ſolemn profeſſion of 
living a chaſte widow ; a cuſtom heretofore obſerved in Eng- 
land, and attended with divers ceremonies, See Widow. 
VIE. See the article CEsTu1 gui Vie. edi: 


VEIOR, and VIEW ER. 3 | | | 
* 'Tais is called, by Brafton, Res quaſi ſacra quia ſolam per- 
ſonam regis reſpicit, & iatroducta pro pace, & communi. uti- 
litate. MA | 8 | 


well what the land is the demandant afks ; he may pray the 


claimed. 


appears by the Grand cuſtomary. — It is uſed in various 
caſes; as in aſſize of rent-ſervice, rent-charge, rent-ſeck ; 
in a writ of nuſance; in a writ quo jure; in the writ de ratio- 
nabilibus diviſis, &c. | | | ; 
VIEW of Hanc- pledge, VIisus Eranci Plegii, is the office 
which the ſheriff in his county-court, or the bailiff in his 
hundred, performs ; in looking to the king's peace, and ſeeing 
that every man be in ſome pledge. See Fran c-Pleage.” 
View, in matters of optics, perſpective, &c. See VISION, 
SIGHT, PERSPECTIVE, &. = 441 
Point of VIE w. See the article Poi x r. Ak! ee e 
VIE w, among hunters, the track, or print of the feet of a fal- 
low deer on the ground. See TRACK, &. 
To VIEW a place, in the military art, is to ride about it, before 


neſs of its ſituation, and fortification, See RE ON NOIT RE. 
VIEWERS, or VEIORS, in law, are perſons ſent by a 
court, to view a place, or perſon in queſtion ; as the ſi- 
tuation of a place where a fact was committed ; or a perſon, 


VIGIL, or Evs, in church chrono the day before any 
feaſt, Se, Ses razr, and — . LI 


Though the civil day begin at midnight, yet the eccleſiaſtical, 
or ſcriptural day, begins at fix o'clock in the evening, and 
holds till ſix in the evening the enſuing day. See Day. 
Hence, the collect for every Sunday and holy- day, by order 
of the church, is to be read, at the preceeding evening- ſervice, 
at fix o'clock the day before; from which time the religi- 
ous day was ſuppoſed to begin. | | 
And this firſt part of the holy-day, from fix o'clock the day 
before, was, by the primitive Chriſtians, ſpent in hymns, 
and other devotions ; and being often continued till late in 
the night, was called vigil. See WARE. | 


"Theſe vigils. came, by degrees, to be fo enlarged, that, at laſt, 


CoMBAT, Duel, CHAMPION, &c. 


all the day preceeding the holy-day was called by the name. 
| The 


The original inſtitution of vidames, was for defence of the 


VIEW *, Visvs, in law, the act of veiors; or viewers, See 


When a real action is brought, and.the tenant knows not 
view: which is, that the jury may ee the land which is 


This courſe of proceeding we received from the Normans, as 


the laying of a ſiege, in order to obſerve the ſtrength or weak 


in caſe of ſickneſs, c. See View, and VEIOR. i 
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The origin of vigili is deduced by Forbes from a cuſtom in the 
antient church, Le the people, both men and women, to meet 
together in the evening before Eaſter-day, and watch and 
pray, as expecting the coming of our Lord, who was to riſe 
early in the morning. This practice, Tertullian obſerves, ad 
rorem, afterwards got to other feaſts and ſaints-days.—But 
WW creeping in, they were forbid by a council, in 1322, 
and in lieu thereof faſtings were inſtituted on the day before, 

tho? ſtill called by the antient name of vigils. 

Coma ViG1L. See the article CoA. 

VIGILIA, that ſtate of an animal which is oppoſite to ſleep, 
and popularly called wa#:ng, or watching. See SLEEP, and 
WATCHING, | 

VIGINTIVIRATE, a dignity among the antient Ro- 
mans, eſtabliſhed by Cæſar. 

This dignity comprehended four others; for of the viginti- 
viri, or twenty men which compoſed the company, there were 
three who ſat and judged of all criminal affairs; three others 
had the inſpection of the coins, and coinage ; four took care of 
the ſtreets of Rome; and the reſt were judges of civil affairs. 

VILL, VILLA. See the article VILLAGE. 

VILLA Kegis, or Regia, a title antiently given to thoſe vil- 
lages where the kings of England had a royal feat, and held 
the manor in their own demeſn : having there commonly a 
free chapel exempt from the biſhop's juriſdiction. 

VILLA Præpoſitus. See the article PR æPOSITus. 

VILLAGE®, VII IA, or VIII, an aſſemblage of houſes, 
inhabited chiefly by peaſants and farmers, having uſually a 
church, but no market. 


* The word is French, formed of vi, or vii, low, mean, | 


contemptible : or rather, from the Latin, va, a country 
houſe, or farm. 


The want of a market diſtinguiſhes a village from a town, as 

the church does from a green, ſtreet, &c. See Town, &c, A- 
mong our Saxon anceſtors, vill, or village, was uſed in the ſenſe 
of the Roman villa; viz. for a country farm, or ſeat, furniſhed 

- withconvenientout-houſes, &c. for repoſiting the fruits thereof. 
Afterwards it came to be taken for a manor : then for part 
of a pariſh, or the pariſh itſelf, See PaR1sn. AST, 
Hence, in ſeveral antient law-books, vil and pariſb are the 
fame thing : accordingly, Forteſcue, de Laudibus Leg. Ang. 
writes, That the boundaries of villages are not by houſes, 

„ ftreets, or walls; but by a large circuit of ground, within 
« which may be divers hamlets, waters, woods, &c. 


Fleta makes this difference between a manſion, a village, and 
a manor 3 that a manſion may conſiſt of one, or more houſes ; 
though there is only to be one dwelling-place, without any 
other very near it : for if other houſes be contiguous, it is 
then a village. — A manor may conſiſt of one or more vil- 
lages. See MAns10N, and ManoR. 

For the better government of villages, the lord of the ſoil has 
uſually a power to hold a court-baron every three weeks. 
See CouRT-Baron. OO 

VIELAIN, ViLLANUs, in our antient cuſtoms, the ſame 
with bond-man - called alſo, in Domeſday-book, ſervus, ſlave. 
Sce SERVANT, SLAVE, &c. | 
A villain was one who held lands in villenage, or on condition of 
rendering baſe ſervices to his lord. SeeSERVICE, VAss AL, &c. 
There were antiently in England two forts of villains, viz. 
villains in groſs, who were bound immediately to the perſons 
of their lords, and to their heirs — and villains regardant to 
a manor, by the civilians called glebe adſcripti; who were 
bound to their lord, as members belonging to ſuch a manor, 
of which he was owner. See REGARDANT. | 
This latter was a pure villain, of whom the lord took redemp- 
tion to marry his daughter, and to make him free; and he- 
might put him out of his lands and tenements at his will ; 
might beat and chaſtiſe him, but not maim him. 

They were called villains from villa; becauſe they dwelt in 
villages : the ſame were alſo called pagenſes, and ruſtic: ; and 
of ſuch ſervile condition were they, that they were uſually fold 
with the farm to which they reſpectively belonged. See Pa AN. 
There are not properly any ſuch villains now, though the law 
concerning them ſtands unrepealed. — The lands before held 
in villenage, are now held in free and common ſocage. Sce 

TENURE, SOCAGE, &c. 

VitLain Eftate, or condition, is contradiſtinguiſhed to free 
eſtate. See BASE Eftate, and VILLENAGE. 

VILLAINAGE. See the article VIL LENA GE. 

VILLAINOUS Judgment, is that which caſts the reproach 
and ftain of villany and ſhame on him againſt whom it is 
given. — As that againſt a conſpirator, &c. See JuDG- 

MENT, and INFAMOUS. 

Lambard calls it 9xUainous puniſhment ; and ſays, it may well 
be called villainous, in regard the judgment, in ſuch caſe, ſhall 
be like the antient judgment in attaint, vix. that the crimi- 
nals ſhall net be of any credit afterwards ; nor ſhall it be law- 
ful fat them, in perſon, to approach the king's court: that 
their lands and goods ſhall be ſeized into the king's hands, 
their trees rooted up, their bodies impriſoned, &c. 
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 VILLENAGE, or VII LAINAG | 
lity or condition of a villain, See th 1 5 the gun. 
—_— is more particularly uſed for a eri k 
of lands, or tenements ; whereby the tenant u. 
all ſuch ſervice as the lord command hey 
lam to perform : which BraQton bx 
rit veſperare, quale ſervitium fieri d, 
| _ 3 : 1 
/Ulenage is divided into that by blood 
Tenure, in villenage, could — no fl rake Y teure. = 
leſs it were continued time out of mind; nor only fue Un 
— a villain free. See Tenure. © could free land 
Hillenage is alſo divided by Bracton in i 
the ſervices to be K were ak Wher c 
ry, as above expreſſed — and ſocage villenage; or bitra- 
carry the Jord's dung into his fields, to plough his Senf 
certain days, ſow and reap his corn, Qc. and eve Ie 
his jakes: as the inhabitants of Bicton were hs, = 
the lord of Clun-caſtle in Shropſhire ; which ya 2 do to 
turned into a rent, now called Bickton fitver ; 1 YO 
lainous ſervice excuſed. CL 
VILLI, coarſe hair, in anatomy, 
fibres, or fibrille. See FI BRE. 
VII II, in botany, denotes a fort of tomentum, 
the grain or ſhag of pluſh ; with which, as a kind of 
ſcence, ſome trees do abound, See TomenTy nag 
VILLOUS, ViLLosa, is particularly applied to one of th 
coats or membranes of the ſtomach, called H vilbſa : 
See Tab. Anat. (Splanch.) fig. 2. lit. h. ſeealloSTomacy * 
It takes its name from innumerable villi, or fine hr; . 
wherewith its inner ſurface is covered. See CR USTA Fill 0 
VINALIA, in antiquity, a name common to two fat 
mong the antient Romans; the one in honour of Jupit = 
and the other of Venus. See FE asT. ON 
The firſt was held on the nineteenth of Auguſt, and the f- 
cond on the firſt of May. — The vinalia of the nineteenth of 
Auguſt, were called vinalia ruſtica, and were inſtituted on 
occaſion of the war of the Latins againſt Mezentius; in the 
courſe of which war, that people vowed a libation to Jupiter 
of all the wine of the ſucceeding vintage. 
On the ſame day likewiſe fell the dedication of a temple of 
Venus; whence ſome authors have fallen into a miſtake, that 
theſe vinalia were ſacred to Venus, — But Varro, LLL. V. 
and Feſtus, in Verbo Ruſtica, diſtinguiſh between the two 
ceremonies ; and expreſly aſſert the vinalia to be a feaſt of 
upiter. | ; | 
VINCULUM, in algebra, a character in form of a line, or 
ſtroke drawn over a factor, diviſor, or dividend, when com- 
pounded of ſeveral letters, or quantities; to connect them, 
and ſhew that they are to be multiplied, or divided, 6c, to- 
gether, by the other term. See CHARACTER, Mur. 
PLICAT1ON, Divi1s1oN, Oc. | 


Wire dxa+b— c, ſhews that d is to be multiplied into 

a+b—c. | 

VINDEMIAT ING, the gathering of the grapes, or 
other ripe fruits ; as apples, pears, cherries, &c. 

* The word is formed of the Latin, vindemia, vintage. Ser 
VINTAGE. 

VINDEMIATRIX, or VINDEMIATOR, a fixed ſtar 
of the third magnitude, in the northern wing of the conſtel- 
lation Virgo; whoſe longitude, latitude, &c. ſee among the 
reſt of thoſe of VikGo. | | 

VINDICATION, Claiming, in the civil law, an action 
ariſing from the property a perſon has in any thing: or 2 

rmiſſion to take or ſeize a thing, as one's own, out of the 
Cob of a perſon, whom the law has doomed not to be the 
true proprietor, 

VINE, Vir 1s, a noble plant, or ſhrub, of the reptile kind; 
famous for its fruit, or grapes, and for the liquor they ag. 
ford. See WINE. 
The kinds of t ines are almoſt infinite; denominated either 
from the ſoil, and place where they grow]; as the Bourguug: 
non, Bourdelas, Italian, Mantua vine, &c. or from the form, 
colour, taſte, &c. of their grapes; as the acorn, apricot, a 
maſk, birds hill, muſcadine, &c. vine. : 
Our gardeners find, that vines are capable of being cultivated 
in England, fo as to produce large quantities of grapes; i” 
thoſe ripened to ſuch a degree, as may afford a good ſubſtan- 
tial vinous juice. — Witneſs the vineyards in Somerſetſlire; 

rticularly that famous one at Bath. i 

In effect, it does not ſeem ſo much owing to the inclemend 
of our Engliſh air, that our grapes are generally inferior to 
thoſe of France, as to the want of a juſt culture. | 
Thoſe fitted for the Engliſh climate, Mr. Mortimer finds to 
be the ſmall black grape, the white muſcadine, parſley grapes 
muſcadilla, white and red Frontigniac. — Mr. Bradley 1 
commends the July grape, the early ſweet water grape, ” / 
brought from the Canaries, ; the arbois, or French 
water grape: all which, if well managed, and the _ ut 
favourable, are ripe by the middle of Auguſt, — He au 
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VILLARUM Nomina, See the article NoM1NA, 


commends the claret and Burgundy grapes. The 


VIN 


The beſt ſoil for vines, according to Mortimer, is the hot- 


teſt gravel, ſand, or dry rocky ground; provided it be well 


| watered and ſhaded. — At firſt planting, Mr. Bradley re- 


| mends chalky hills, as proper for vines. | 
To mend a ſoil that wants thoſe qualities, it is good to throw 


in the rubbiſh of old buildings, well mixed with twice as much 
earth, and ſifted about the roots of the vines. See VINEYARD. 
Vines are propogated either by layers, orcuttings; that is, either 
by laying down the young branches as ſoon as the fruit is ga- 
thered, or by making plantations of ſlips, or cuttings, at that 
time. See PROPAGATION. 


Mr. Mortimer ſays, it may be done any time in the winter 


before January; though Bradley ſays, he has done it, with 
ſucceſs, in March and April. R | 

Fur the Pruning of VINES. . 1.5 PRUNING. 

For the Planting of VINES. 5 1055 5 VINEYARD. 

VINEA, or fortification. See MANTELET. 

VINE GAR, Acetum, an agreeable, acid, penetrating li- 
quor, prepared from wine, cyder, beer, and other liquors ; 
of conſiderable uſe, both as a medicine, and a fauce, See 
ACETUM. | 

* The word is French, winaigre ; formed from vin, wine; and 

aigre, four. See Wine. 

Wine, and other vinous liquors are faid to gain a grateful 
ſharpneſs, i. e. to become vinegar, by having their ſalts ex- 
alted by inſolation, or other means; and their ſulphurs weak- 
ned and depreſſed. 
Others aſcribe the converſion of vinous liquors into vinægar, to 
the grinding or ſharpening of the longitudinal particles thereof; 
by which means, they become more ſharp and pungent. 
The method of making vinegar has long been kept a ſecret a- 
among the people of that profeſſion ; who, it is ſaid, oblige 

' themſelves to each other by oath not to reveal it: but, not- 
withſtanding this, the Philoſophical Tranſactions, and ſome 
other late writings, furniſh us with approved accounts thereof. 

Method of making Cider VINEGAR. — The cider (the mean- 
eſt of which will ſerve the purpoſe) is firſt to be drawn off fine 
into another veſſel, and a quantity of the muſt, or pouz of 
apples to be added: the whole is ſet in the ſun, if there be a 
conveniency for the purpoſe ; and, at a week or nine days 
end, it may be drawn off. See CIDER. 

Method of mating Beer VINEGAR. — Take a middling ſort 
of beer, indifferently well hopped ; into which, when it has 
worked well, and is grown fine, put ſome rape, or huſks of 
grapes, uſually brought home for that purpoſe : maſh them to- 
gether in a tub; then, letting the rape ſettle, draw off the 
liquid part, put it into a caſk, and ſet it in the ſun as hot 
as may be; the bung being only covered with a tile, or ſlate- 
ſtone : and in about thirty or forty days, it will become a good 
vinegar, and may paſs in uſe as well as that made of wine, if 
if it be refined, and kept from turning muſty. 7 
Or thus: — To every gallon of ſpring water, add three 
pounds. of Malaga raiſins; which put into an earthen jar, 
and place them where they may have the hotteſt ſun from 
May till Machaelmas : then preſſing all well, tun the liquor 
up in a very ſtrong iron-hooped veſſel, to prevent its burſting: 
it will appear very thick and muddy, when newly prefled ; 
but will refine in the veſſel, and be as clear as wine. — Thus 
Jet it remain untouched for three months, before it be drawn 
off, and it will prove excellent vinegar. 

To make Wine ViNEG AR. — Any fort of vinous liquor, being 

mixed with its own faces, flowers, or ferment, and its tar- 
tar firſt reduced to powder; or elſe with the acid and auſtere 

ſtalks of the vegetable from whence the wine was obtained, 
which hold a large proportion of tartar ; and the whole being 
kept frequently ſtirring in a veſſel which has formerly held 
uinegar, or ſet in a warm place full of the ſteams of the ſame, 
will begin to ferment a- new, conceive heat, grow four by de- 
grees, and ſoon after turn into vinegar. | 
The remote ſubjects of acetous fermentation, are the ſame 
with thoſe of vinous ; but the immediate ſubjects of it, are all 
kinds of vegetable juices, after they have once undergone that 
fermentation which reduces them to wine: for it is abſolutely 
impoſſible to make vinegar of muſt, the crude juice of grapes, 
or other ripe fruits, without the previous aſſiſtance of vinous 
fermentation. | 
The proper ferments for this operation, whereby vinegar is 
prepared, are— 10. The faces of all acid wines.— 20. The 
lees of vinegar. — 30. Pulverized tartar ; eſpecially that of 
rheniſh wine, or the cream or cryſtals thereof. — 49. Vine- 
gar itſelf. — 59. A wooden veſſel, well drenched with vine- 
gar, or one that has long been employed to contain it. — 
69. Wine that has often been mixed with its own faeces. — 
70. The twigs of vines, and the ſtalks of grapes, currants, cher- 
ries, or other vegetables of an acid auſtere taſte — 89, Bakers 
leaven, after it is turned acid. — 99 All manner of ferments, 
compounded of thoſe already mentioned. 
Vinegar is no production of nature, but a creature of art: 
for. verjuice, the juices of citrons, lemons, and the like na- 
tive acids, are improperly ſaid to be natural vinegars ; becauſe, 
when diſtill'd,they afford nothing but vappid water: whereas it is 
not 1 property of vinegar to yield an acid ſpirit by diſtillation, 
OL, II. 
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Method of making V 1NE GAR in France, — The French uſe a 
methodof making vinegar different from that above deſcribed, 
— They take two very large oaken veſſels, the larger the 
better, open at the top; in each whereof they place a wooden 

te, within a foot of the bottom : upon theſe grates; they 
rſt lay twigs, or cuttings of vines, and afterwards the ſtalks 
of the branches, without the grapes themſelves, of their ſtones; 
till the whole pile reaches within a foot of the brim of the 
veſſels: then they fill one of theſe veſſels with wine to the 
very top, and half fill the other ; and with liquor drawn out 
of the full veſſel, fill up that which was only half full before; 
daily repeating the ſame operation, and pouring the liquor 
back from one veſſel to the other; fo that each of them is full; 
and half full by turns. | | 
When this proceſs has been continued for two or three days; 
a degree of heat will ariſe in the veſſel which is then but 
half full, and increaſe for ſeveral days ſucceſſively, without 


full during thoſe days; the liquor whereof will ſtill remain 
cool: and as ſoon as the heat ceaſes in the veſſel that is half 
full, the vinegar is prepared: which, in the ſummer, hap- 
pens on the fourteenth or fifteenth day from the beginning; 
but in the winter, the fermentation proceeds much ſlower : 
ſo that they are obliged to forward it by artificial warmth, or 
the uſe of ſtoves. | 

When the weather is exceeding hot, the liquor ought to be 
poured off from the full veſſel into the other twice aday : 
otherwiſe, the liquor would be over-heated, and the fermen- 
tation prove too ſtrong ; whence the ſpirituous parts would 
” _ and leave a vappid wine, inſtead of vinegar be- 

ind, 
The full veſſel is always to be left open at the top, but the 


order the better to keep down and fix the ſpirit in the body 

of the liquor; for otherwiſe, it might eaſily fly off in the 
heat of fermentation. — The veſſel that is only half full 
ſeems to grow hot, rather than the other, becauſe it con- 
tains a much greater quantity of the vine-twigs and ſtalks, 
than that, in proportion to the liquor ; above which the pile 
riſing to a conſiderable heighth, conceives heat the more, and 
ſo conveys it to the wine below. 5 

VINEOGAR of Antimony, is an acid ſpirit, drawn by diſtillation 

from the marcaſite of antimony. See ANTIMONY, 

Its uſe is commended in continued and malignant fev ers. 

The apothecaries have, likewiſe, a kind of theriacal vinegar, 

acetum theriacale, made of Venice treacle digeſted in wine 

vinegar. See ACETUM. | 


VINEY ARD, VineTum, a plantation of vines. See 


Vine. 

The beſt ſituation of a vineyard, is on the declivity of an hill 

lying to the ſouth. See Ex pOSURE. | 

The vine is propagated by flips, layers, or ſuckers, planted 

in a nurſery, and thence tranſplanted, about February, into 

the vineyard. 

As to the oil, it is agreed, nothing can be too dry for them: 

and as to the ſorts of vines, none but the forward ones ought 

to be planted in England, — Theſe are found to ripen very 

well in open borders, without walls. | 

They are to be planted in lines running north and ſouth, 

five or ſix foot apart; only two vines in each hole. — The 

September following, the ſhoots of that ſummer to be pruned 

ſhorter, according to their ſtrength ; and the ſummer follow- 

ing, the ſtrongeſt will begin to ſhew a little fruit. — They 

are now to be ſupported with ſtakes, &'c. ſo as they may run 

about a foot above ground: the higher they run, the leſs 

danger they are in of being ſpoiled with wet; but the lower, 

the ſweeter grapes, and the ſtronger wine. 

If, notwithſtanding due pruning, they do not ſeem inclinable 

to bear large bunches, the ground to be helped with a mix- 

ture of rubbiſh of ſome old building, with ſea-coal aſhes, or 

drift ſand. — Thus managed, a vineyard, in five or ſix years, 

will produce good ftore of grapes. | 

The celebrated vineyard at Bath, containing about fix acres 
of ground, planted with white muſcadine, and black cluſter 
grapes, Mr. Bradley aſſures us, by ſuch management, ſome 
years ago, yielded ſixty hogſheads of wine at a vintage: 
though in the year 1721, it only yielded three hogſheads. 
The fame author mentions a little vineyard of a private per- 
ſon at Rotherhith; which, though only conſiſting of 100 
vines, and ſome of them only of the ſecond year's growth, 
yielded, at a vintage, 95 gallons of wine; which, he adds, 
had the true Burgundy flavour, as being made from that fort 
of grape : and exceeded any made from any vineyard on this 
ſide Paris. See WINE. 

VINOUS, Vinosvs, ſomething that relates to wine; or 
that has the taſte, and ſmell thereof. See WINE. 
All vegetables, by a due treatment, afford a vineus liquor; 
as corn, pulſe, nuts, apples, grapes, &c. See MAI r, 
BREWING, Ce. : 
A ſecond fermentation, duly managed, turns any vinous li- 
quor into an acetous one. See VINEGAR. 


| 


The proper charaGter, and effect of fermentation, is to pro- 
| 13 I | duce 


any appearance of the like in the veſſel which happens to be 


mouth of the other muſt be cloſed with a cover of wood; in 
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duce either a vinous, or an acetous quality in the body fer- 

mented, See FERMENTATION. | 
Some of our countrymen, bound on a voyage to the Eaſt 

Indies, having filled ſeveral caſks with Thames-water, to 
carry along with them ; obſerved an inteſtine motion in it, 
when they came to the equator ; and found it afterwards 
turned into a kind of vinous liquor, capable of affording an in- 
- flammable ſpirit by diſtilliation. See WA TER, and SPIRIT, 
This, without diſpute, proceeded from the flowers, leaves, 
roots, fruits, and other vegetable matters, continually falling, 
or waſhed down in that river. — Such waters are always 
found in a ſtate of putrefaction, ere they put on a vinous 

nature, See PUTREFACTION. 

VINTAGE, the crop of wine, or what isgot from the vines 
each ſeaſon, See WINE. | 
The word is alſo uſed for the time or ſeaſon of gathering, or 
bogs the grapes. | 

France, a decree or ordinance of the proper judge, and a 
ſolemn publication thereof, are required, ere the vintage can 
be begun. 

VINUM, a liquor, or drink, popularly called vine. See 
WINE. | | | 

Vinum, in medicine, VI NUM Medicatum, is particularly 
applied to ſeveral medicated wines, i. e. medicinal prepara- 
tions, whereof wine is the baſis; ſuch as the | 

Vid un Abſynthites, or worm-wood wine; made of the 
great or little ab/ynthium, by taking the apices, or tops of the 
flowers, putting them in a ſacculus, or bag, and ſuſpending 
it in the middle of a veſſel of wine; which fermenting, ex- 
tracts the taſte, ſmell, and virtues of the worm-wood, See 
ABSYNTHIUM. 

Vi Nu Aromaticum, made by infuſing aromatics, or ſpices, 
in new wine, or muſt, 

* Vinum Cydonites, quince-wine;z made of ſlices of that fruit, 
ſteeped in muſt, or new wine. 

Vinum Emeticum, emetic wine; is wine wherein the glaſs, or 
regulus of antimony, or crocus metallorum, have been 
ſteeped. See EME TIC. 

It only takes a certain degree of efficacy from the matters ; 
nor it is found any ſtronger at three months end, than at the 
end of eight days. — It purges both upwards, and downwards. 

Vinum Hppocraticum, or hippocras ; fo called of manica Hip- 
pocratis, or Hippocrates's ſleeve, through which it is ſtrained; 
is a ſort of ſpiced wine, in which ſugar and ſpices have been 
ſteeped for ſome time. See Hi pPocRAs, CLARET, &c. 

Vinum Marinum, ſea-wine ; made by caſting ſea-water on 
the grapes in the vat. 

Vid uM Picatum, pitched wine; made of pitch infuſed in muſt, 
VinumM Roſatum, roſe-wine ; made by ſteeping roſes for three 
months in wine. | 

Vinum, called alſo acetum, ſcilliticum. SeeSCILLA, 

VinumM Strobilites, or pine-apple wine: — Vinum hy/ſopites, 
hyſſop- wine. = ; 

VIOL, Vior Aa, a muſical inſtrument, of the ſame form with 
the violin; and ſtruck, like that, with a bow. See VIOLIN. 

There are viols of divers kinds — The firſt, and principal, 
among us, is the baſs-v101, called, by the Italians, viola di gamba, 
or the leg-viol; becauſe held between the legs. It is the 
largeſt of all; and is mounted with fix ſtrings, Its neck is 
divided in half notes, by ſeven frets fixed thereon. Its found is 
very deep, ſoft, and agreeable. — The tablature, or muſic 
for the ba/5-vizl, is laid down on fix lines, or rules. 

What the Italians call alto viola, is the counter-tenor of this; 
and their fenore viola, the tenor. They ſometimes call it, 
ſimply, the viel ſome authors will have it the hra, others 
the cithara, others the chelys, and others the feſtudo of the 
antients. See Ly RA, &. | 

29, The love-viol, viola d amore, which is a kind of triple 
viel, or violin; having fix braſs or ſteel ſtrings, like thoſe of 
the harpſicord. — It yields a kind of filver ſound, which 
has ſomething in it very agreeable. | | 
39. A large viol, with 44 ftrings, called, by the Italians, 
viola di bardone ; but little known among us. 

49. Viola baſtarda, or baſtard vil, of the Italians; not 
{ed among us: Broſſard takes it to be a kind of baſs-v191, 
mounted with 6 or 7 ſtrings, and tuned as the common one. 
59, What the Italians call viala di braccio, arm-viol; or, 
ſimply, braccio, arm; is an inſtrument anſwering to our 
counter-tenor, treble, and fifth violin. 

69, Their viola prima, or firſt v10l, is really our countertenor 
violin ; at leaſt, they commonly uſe the cliff of e ſol ut on the 
firſt line, to denote the piece intended for this inſtrument. 
79. Vila ſecunda, is much the fame with our tenor violin; 
having the cliff of c /o! ut on the ſecond line. 

80. Viola terza, is nearly our fifth violin; the cliff c ſo! ut on 
the third line. 

90, Viola quarta, or fourth viol, is not known in England, 
or France: though we frequently find it mentioned in the 
Italian compoſitions ; the cliff on the fourth line. 

| Laſtly, their visletta, or little viol; is, in reality, our triple 
viol: though ſtrangers frequently confound the term, with 


what we have ſaid of the viola prima, ſecunda, terxa, &c. 
| 3 
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Vrot, is alſo a term uſed among marii | 
ſtrand-rope is bound faſt with e. aq bawfer, o 
brought to the jeer- capſtan, for the better wei. Able, and 
anchor, where the maincapſtan proves inſaffeles ing of the 
CHOR, CABLE, Caps TAN, &c. ent. der Ax. 
VIOLA TION, the act of vialating, i. e. fore; | 
or committing a ra 3 
pe upon her. See Ra ppRE man, 
Amnon, David's ſon, violated his fiſter wh 
by Abſalom : Tereus wiolated his-ſiſter-in-law hy Merged 
To violate the queen, the king's eldeſt daughter > vn 
ceſs of Wales, is high treaſon. See Txt ago, bin- 
VIOLATION, is alſo uſed, in a moral ſenſe, for ab 
infringement of a law, ordinance, or the like See eb X 
grin : RAN. 
hus, we fay, a violation of the law of n 
of peace, of one's oath, Ac. — The iow of — ae 
lated in the inſult offered to Mr. Ss the kino veins 
1 dor at Madrid. | 58 Embaſſ. 
IOLATION, is alſo uſed for a profapation, — Y 
we fay to violate a church, 25 See 8 Rn _ 
VIOLENT, in the ſchools, a thing done by force er 
ſenſe it ſtands oppoſed to ſpontaneous. See Srour ax roy 
A thing is ſaid to be violent, when effected by ſome ee 
principle; the body that undergoes it contributing n — 
thereto, but ſtruggling againſt it. . 
The body, in ſuch caſe, is ſaid to firuggle, by reaſon whaterer 
is violent, diſcompoſes and diſtracts a thing from its m 
gy ee and tends to deſtroy it. 15 
he ſchoolmen all allow, that man, as bein XY 
reaſon, 1s capable of ſuffering ſuch violence ; bh = 
inanimate bodies are not: in britum, &c. violentum mn a; 
VIoL ENT Motion. See the article Mor iox. : 
VIOLIN, Viorixo, #iddle, a muſical inſtrument mount- 
ed with four ſtrings, or guts; and ſtruck, or played withaboy 
The violin conſiſts, like moſt other inſtruments, of three 
parts; the neck, the table, and the ſoundboard, 
At the ſides are two apertures, and ſometimes a third towards 
the top, ſhaped like a heart. | 
Its bridge, which is below the apertures, bears up the firings, 
which are faſtened tothe two extremes of the inſtrument; at 
one of them, by a ſcrew, which ſtretches, or looſens them 
at pleaſure. | 
The ſtyle and found of the violin, is the gayeſt and moſt 
ſprightly of all other inſtruments ; and hence it is, of all other, 
the fitteſt for dancing. Yet there are ways of touching it, 
which render it grave, ſoft, languiſhing, and fit for church, 
or chamber muſic, | 
It generally makes the treble, or higheſt parts in conforts, — 
Its harmony is from fifth to fifth. Its play is compoſed of 
baſs, counter-tenor, tenor, and treble ; to which may be 
added, a fifth part: each part has four fifths, which riſe to 
greater ſeventeenth, 
In compoſitions of muſic, violin is expreſſed by V: two VV 
denote two violins. 5 
The word vilin, alone, ſtands for treble violin: when the 
Italians prefix alto, tenore, or balſo, it then exprelles the 
counter-tenor, tenor, or baſs- violin. | 
In compoſitions, where there are two, three, or more diffe- 
rent violins, they make uſe of primo, ſecunda, terz,or of the 
characters Io IIe III, or 19 20 39, Ec. to denote the di- 
ference. 1 
The violin has only four ſtrings, each of a different thick- 
neſs, the ſmalleſt whereof makes the e / mi of the highcl: 
octave of the organ; the ſecond, a fifth below the fi 
makes the a mi la; the third, a fifth below the ſecond, K 
d la re; laſtly, the fourth, a fifth below the third, ig gere /i 
Moſt nations, ordinarily, uſe the cliff g re ſo! on the ſeco 
line, to denote the muſic for the violin; only in Franc, 
they uſe the ſame cliff as the firſt line at bottom : the fil 
method is beſt, where the ſong goes very low, the ſecond 


| where it goes very high. 


The VIoLONCELLo of the Italians, is properly our fifth 
violin, which is a little baſs violin, half the ſize of the 5 
mon baſs violin, and its ſtrings juſt half as thick, and half a 
2 ; which renders the ſound juſt an octave lower 

me. 
Their V10LoNE is a double baſs, almoſt twice as big 25 v5 
common baſs violin, and the ſtrings bigger and longer, ** 
proportion; and conſequently, its ſound an octaue lower t an 
that of our baſs violin : which has a noble effect in 57 


concerto's, See VIOL. : enen 
VIPER, Vir ERA, in natural hiſtory, a kind js _ 
famed not only for the exceeding venomouſiels 0! | 11 
which is one of the moſt dangerous poiſons in * e 
kingdom, but alſo for the great uſefulneſs of it fl 5 1 
dicine: whence vipers come to make a conſiderable arti 


divers arts. See Pois oN. f 
This remarkable reptile, has the ' biggeſt and flatteſt head 1 
all the ſerpent-kind. Its uſual length is about Faber 
and its thickneſs an inch : its ſnout 1s not unlike that 1 
It has ſixteen ſmall immoveable teeth in ea 


ſides, two other large, ſharp, hooked, hollow, tran _ 


ch jaw 


VIP 


thoſe that do the miſchief: theſe are flexible in their articula- 
tion; and are ordinarily laid flat along the jaw, the animal 
never raiſing them but when it would bite. ow” 

The roots or baſes of theſe teeth, or fangs, are incompaſſed 
with a veſicle, or bladder, containing thequantity of a large 
drop of a yellow inſipid falivous juice. _ 

It has only onerow of teeth ; whereas all other ſerpents have 
two: its body is not at all fetid ; whereas the inner parts of 
the bodies of other ſerpents are intolerable. — It creeps very 
ſlowly, and never leaps like other ſerpents; though it is nimble 
enough to bite, when provoked, 

Its body is of two colours, aſh-coloured, or yellow, and the 
ground ſpeckled with longiſh brown ſpots.— The ſcales under 
its belly, are of the colour of well poliſhed ſteel, 

The male has two ſets of genital inſtruments, and the female 
two matrixes, &c. She brings forth her young living; where- 
as other ſerpents lay eggs, and hatch them: on which account, 
the viper is ranked among the viviparous animals. See 
V1viPAROUS. 3 a 
Her young ones come forth wrapped up in thin ſkins, which 
break on the third day, and ſet the animal at liberty. — She 
brings forth to the number of 2 ; but only one each day. 
The antients, particularly Pliny, Galen, c. believed that 
the young killed their mother in the delivery; but this is not 
the only miſtake they were guilty of on the ſubject of the 
per. — They held, that it eat cantharides, ſcorpions, c. 
which rendered its poiſon ſo very dangerous. 

Dr. Mead obſerves, that the antients eſteemed the viper ſacred ; 
and that the kings of the Eaſt Indies cauſed cottages to be built 
for their entertainment, and their killers to be puniſhed with 
death. — On medals, the wiper is frequently repreſented as a 
ſymbol of divine power; and as ſuch, given by way of attri- 
bute to the antient phyſicians. | 

As to the manner wherein the viper conveys its poiſon, au- 
thors are a little diſagreed. — Franciſco Redi, and Moiſe 
Charras, have each of them wrote very curious pieces on the 
ſubject, but their reſult is very different. 
Redi maintains, that all the venom of the viper, is contained 
in the two veſiculæ, or bags, which cover the baſe of the two 
canine teeth; whence, upon biting, the yellowiſh liquor is 
ſqueezed out into the wound: where, mixing with the blood, 
and other juices, it produces thoſe dreadful ſymptoms. 

This hypotheſis he maintains, by a good number of experi- 
ments; as of animals, viz. cocks, &c, being bit with vipers, 
after theſe veſiculæ and their juice had been taken out; with- 
out any figns of poiſon, or any ill conſequence at all. 
Charras, on the other hand, maintains, that this yellow liquor 
is not poiſonous ; that he has given it to pigeons, as food, 
without their being at all diſordered thereby; that the viper's 
bite he has always found mortal to animals, even after the bag 
has been taken clear out, as well as before: and laſtly, that the 
poiſon muſt lie in the irritated ſpirits of the viper, which it 
exhales in the ardor of its biting ; and which are fo cold, that 
they curdle the blood, and ſtop the circulation. | 
The controverſy between theſe two ingenious authors, is 
very extraordinary: their ſyſtems are oppolite; yet both 
maintained by a great number of well atteſted experiments. 
— The public, however, generally give into the ſentiment of 
Sig. Redi; as anſwering beſt to the mechaniſm of the parts. 
Dr. Mead ſuppoſes it the true one, in his eſſay on the poi- 
ſon of the viper; and adds to Redi's account, that the poi- 
ſon in the vißper's bag is ſeparated from the blood, by a con- 
lomerate gland, lying in the lateral anterior part of the os 
incipitis, behind the orbit of the eye; from which gland 
is a duct, that conveys the poiſon to the bags at the teeth. 
— The teeth, he adds, are tubulated for the conveyance 
and emiſſion of the poiſon into the wound ; but their hol- 
lowneſs does not reach to the apex, or tip-of the tooth, but 
ends in a long ſlit below the point, out of which the poiſon 
is emitted. | ? 

Theſe flits, or perforationsof the teeth, Galen ſays, the moun- 
tebanks, of his days, uſed to ſtop with ſome kind of paſte ; 
after which, they would publickly expoſe themſelves to be 
bitten, without danger. 

Effefts of the bite of the VIER — The ſymptoms following the 
bite of a viper, are an acute pain in the place wounded; ſwel- 
ling, firſt red, afterwards livid, ſpreading by degrees; great 
faintneſs; a quick, low, and ſometimes interrupted pulſe ; 
ſickneſs at the ſtomach; bilious convulſive vomiting ; cold 
ſweats ; ſometimes pains about the navel 3 and death itſelf, 
if the ſtrength of the patient, or {lightneſs of the bite, do not 
overcome it. | 
If hedo overcome it, the ſwelling continues inflamed for ſome 
time; and the ſymptoms abating, from the wound runs a 
fanious liquor, little puſtules are raiſed about it, and the co- 
lour of the ſkin is as if the patient were icterical. 

By the microſcope, the virus has been found to conſiſt of mi- 
nute falts in continual motion; after which a number of ſpi- 
cula, or darts appeared, reſembling, but much finer, a ſpider's 
web. — This, when mixed with ſyr. violar. inclined to red, 


canine teeth, ſituate at each ſide of the upper jaw, which are 


Mr. Boyle, and Dr. Pitcairn; prove the blood to be only an 
alkaly. | e 
Such a ſmall quantity of the virus, ſeems to have ſo great an 


effect by wounding the fibres, and altering the coheſion of the 


globules of blood, which, by the elaſtic matter thereof proves a 
nimble vehicle, to carry the viperine ſpicula almoſt every 
| where ſuddenly, — Theſe will ſtimulate and fret the ſen- 
| ſible membranes ; whereupon, a more than uſual afflux of the 
animal juices may be carried to the parts, 
The cure ſeems very unſettled: Mr. Boyle found a hot iron 
held near the place ſucceſsful ; but it proved otherwiſe with 
M. Charras. — Again, the ſnake-ſtone from the Eaſt Indies, 
immediately applied to the place, is much commended : but 
ſignior Redi, and M. Charras, found it of no uſe ; yet Baglivi, 
and Dr. Havers, give inſtances of its good ſucceſs, : 
Dr. Mead adds, that the fame ſtone directly applied to a pi- 
geon, when bitten, ſaved its life four hours; whereas, mo 
of the other pigeons bitten died in half an hour. 
This tone is not natural, but factitious; its virtue lies in its 
poroſity, which is ſuppoſed to imbibe the virus. 5 
The viper- catchers, Dr. Mead adds, have a ſpecific, in which 
they can fo far confide, as not to be afraid of being bitten. 
— That ſpecific is, the axungia of the viper preſently rubbed 
into the wound; which conſiſting of clammy, viſcid, pene- 
trating, and active parts, ſheaths the falts of the virus. 
The fame author, applying it to the noſtrils of a dog bitten; 
found it well the next day : when this is not timely applied; 
and the virus has inſinuated into the blood, the /a/ wer. is 
excellent, given and repeated till ſweats be produced. — 
This ſucceeded well with M. Charras ; and Dr. Mead relates, 
ol it recovered one, after the virus had induced an univerſa 
icterus. 
Vipers make a conſiderable article in medicine, — Moſt au- 
thors agree, that there is no part, humour, or excrement, not 
even the gall itſelf, of a viper, but may be ſwallowed with- 
out much harm. — Accordingly, the antients, and, asſeveral 
authors aſſure us, the Indians at this day, both of the eaſt 
and weſt, eat them as we do eels. N 
Caro viperina, viper s fleſh, either roaſted, or boiled, the 
phyſicians unanimouſly preſcribe as an excellent reſtorative; 
particularly in the elephantiaſis, incurable conſumptions, le- 
proſy, c. and Dr. Mead thinks, they might be leſs ſparing 
in the quantity than they are; inſtead of a little viper's fleſh, 
he recommends the broth, or gelly of vpers ; or, as the antients 
did, to boil and eat them as Mlb, or at leaſt, to drink vinum 
viperinum, i. e. wine wherein they have been long infuſed. 
Viper's fleſh is an ingredient in ſeveral of our beſt antidotes ; 
as the theriaca andromach; c. See THERIA SA. 
The apothecaries alſo ſell the pulvis viperinus, which is only 
dried wipers pulverized, heart, liver, and all, and paſſed 
through a ſieve. — This, to heighten the price we ſuppoſe, 
they call animal beoard. See BEZ OARD. 
The ſalts of vipers, whether volatile, or fixed, alſo their fat, 
or axungia, and their oil, chymically drawn, are drugs in good 
repute. | | 
VIPER - ine. See the article WI NE. 
VIRA GO“, a woman of extraordinary ftature ; and who, 
with the female ſex, has the mien and air of a man, and per- 
forms the actions and exerciſes of men. See AMAZON. 
Ihe word is pure Latin, formed from vir man; and ſeldo 
uſed, but in the way of diverſion. a | 
Such were Semiramis, and Pentheſilea, among the antients, 
and Jeanne la Pucelle, commonly called the maid F Orleans, 
among the moderns. 
In the vulgate verſion of the Bible, Eve is called virago, be- 
cauſe made of the rib of the man. — The Latin tranſlator, 
by this, aimed to preſerve the etymology which is in the 
Hebrew, and of vir, formed virago ; as Adam, in the He- 
brew text, called Eve Iſeha, of iſch, man, | 
VIRGA. See the article Yar. 3 
VI RCA“, is particularly uſed in law for a berge, or rod, ſuch as 
ſheriffs and bailiffs carry a badge of their office. See VERCE. 
* — Ravf. ap Howel, præpoſitus de Lantiffin amerciatus pro eo 
. 2 babuit in manu ſua coram juſticiariis hic virgam nigram 
inhoneflam, ubi habere debuiſſet virgam album & honeftam 
certæ longitudinis, prout decet. In ſeſſ. Itin. de Cardiff, 
7 Hen. VI. See VerGERs, 


VIRG-, in phyſiology, a meteor, called alſo columellæ, and 

funes tentorii; being an aſſemblage of ſeveral ſtreams of light, 
repreſenting a bundle of rods, or ropes. See M TEOR. 
It is ſuppoſed owing to the ſtreaming of the ſun beams through 
certain rimulz, or chinks; at leaſt, the more lax and 
open parts of a watery cloud ; happening chiefly in the morn- 
ing and evening. 
There is alſo another kind, conſiſting not of ſtreams of mere 
white light, but, as it were, painted of various colours; like 
thoſe of the rainbow, See RAIN BOw. 
VIRGATA Terre, or Vik oA terre, a yard-land. See 
VIRGATORESS vergers, 

| S Servientes, in Fleta, are or tips 

ſtaves, who attend the judges. See VEROER, and * 
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no ways to green; fo that the juice is not alkalious; But 
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VIRGIN, ViRGo, a ſemale who has had no carnal com- 


letters, eleven thouſand virgins. — F. Sirmond conjectures, 


VI ROI is alſo applied, by way of eminence, to Mary the mother 


dicomarianitæ; and were condemned under that name by the 


of ſcripture : as, becauſe 8. Matthew ſays, that Joſeph knew 


alter Origen, of ſome children of Joſeph by a former wife, of 


it has been lately revived in Holland, chiefly by a refugee 


Charity of the holy VIRGIN. 5 CHARITY, 
Preſentation of the VIRGIN. e os } 
VirGin is alſo applied, figuratively, to ſeveral things that retain 


VisGin-Hax, is that which has never been wrought, but re- 
mains as it came out of the hive. See Wax. 


VIR 


merce with man; or, more properly, who has ſtill the fos 
virginis, or maiden-hood. See VIRGINITY. 

In the Roman Breviary, there is a particular office for virgins 
departed, anſwering to thoſe for ſaints, martyrs, and confeſſors. 
gee OFFICE. | 

Critics and antiquaries are much divided about a feaſt held in 
that church in honour of S. Urſula, and her companions ; who 
are ſaid in the Ritual, Legend, Sc. to have been eleven thou- 
ſand virgins. WET, 

Some imagine there has been a miſtake in reading the antient 
rituals, wherein XI. M. V. which was only an abbreviation 
of eleven virgin martyrs, was read according to the numeral 


that in the antient liſts of martyrs, there were found S. 8. 
Urſula, and Undecimilla V. M. and that in lieu of Un- 
decimilla, which is the name of a virgin martyr, the copiſts 
had made undecimillia, which is eleven thouſand. 

By the Moſaic law, the prieſts are enjoined to take none to 
wife but thoſe that are virgins: the widow, the divorced, 
and the harlot are to be refrained from. | 


of our Saviour; as conceiving, and bringing him forth with- 


out any breach of her chaſtity. See ConcEPTION, | 


ANNUNCIATION, &c, 

The fathers, many of them, with the modern churches, 
hold that the virgin not only conceived, but brought forth, 
or was delivered, without breach of her virginity ; otherwiſe, 
ſays S. Auguſtin, it would be falſe which is faid im the creed, 
that he was born of a virgin. — Tis even defined, that ſhe 
ſtill remained a virgin to the end of her life: whence the 
Greeks always call her aher og, ever virgin Mary; and af- 
ter them the Latins, ſemper virgo. Though, as this is not 
recorded in holy writ, 'many have denied it, and held, that 
ſhe had afterwards to do with Joſeph, and bore other children; 
and this as early as the time of Origen. Tertullian himſelf is 
produced as one that denied the perpetual virginity: and the like 
may be ſaid of Apollinaris and Eunomius, with their followers. 
Theſe impugners of the perpetual virginity encreaſed after- 
wards to a great number, and are called by Epiphanius, Ant:- 


4 


I_ 


ſixth general council. The fame were alſo called by the La- 


tins Helvediani, from Helvedius a diſciple of Auxentius, whoſe | 


name was made uſe of as having been refuted by 8. Jerom. 
He was followed by Jovinian, a monk of Milan, as Jerom 
teſtifies ; though S. Auguſtin ſpeaks otherwiſe, viz. that he 
held, that the virgin loſt her virginity in bringing forth : 
And Bonoſus, a biſhop in Macedonia, was condemned for 
the ſame poſition. | 

Their error was founded on the fame ſubtile interpretations 


not Mary (se) *till ſhe had brought forth her firſt-born : 
from hence they infer, that he knew her afterwards : fo be- 
cauſe he was called her firſt-born, they argue, that ſhe muſt 
have had a ſecond, — But the Jewiſh law determines what is 
meant by firſt-born, and affixes it to the apertion of the 
womb : primogenitum omne quod aperit vulvam, Luke ii. 22, 
23. — But they add, that mention is made of the mother and 
brethren of Jeſus; John ii. 12. and Matth. xii. 46. But 
this the antient fathers, eſpecially of the Greek church, explain, 


which ſome make fix ; the eldeſt of which was James, the bro- 
ther of our Lord: But in reality there ſeems no neceſſity of 
ſuppoſing, from theſe texts, that Joſeph had any other oft- 
ſpring ; becauſe the language of the Jews included in the name 
of brethren, not only the ſtrict relation of fraternity, but alſo 
the larger of conſanguinity, See BROT HERS. 

But the Helvedians further argue, that the ſcriptures not only 
call them the brothers of Chriſt, but declare them to be the 
ſons of Mary: for that the Jews, Matth. xiii. 35. fay, © Is not 
his mother called Mary, and his brethren James, and Joſes, 
c and Simon, and Judas?” — To this biſhop Pearfon anſwers, 
That Mary the mother of James and Joſes was a different 
perſon from Mary the virgin; which he ſhews, by compa- 
ring the accounts of John xix. 25, Matth. xxvii. 5, 6. and 
Mark xv. 40. where this Mary the mother of James, and the 
ſiſter of Mary the virgin, is repreſented as the wife of Cleophas. 
Neſtorius and his adherents maintained, that the virgin could 

not, with any propriety, be called the mother of God ; as be- 

ing really no more than the ho/eſs of God for that the eter- 

nal Word could not be conceived, and born of the womb of 
a virgin. See NESTORIANS. 

This hereſy was condemned at the council of Epheſus; yet 


monk, one Renoult. 


PRESENTATION. 


their abſolute purity, and have never been made uſe of, — 
Thus, 


3 | 


| VIRGIN Oil, is what oozes | ntaneouf] "Ip." 
without preſſing. See O1 13 e the olve, Cr. 
VIRGIN Gold, is that metal ſuch as it is 


without any mixture or alloy; in which ſtate it js ſo 


got out of the Oar 


ſoit, that it will take the impreſſion of a ſeal. Sametime g 


VIB OI N Cepper, is a native copper found in the m * Goly, 
has never been melted down, See Copp a I me, and which 
VIRGIN Qichſilver, is that found perfectly formed 


in the veins of mines z or, atleaſt, is got frem Oo fluid, 
earth, by mere lotion, without fire. See Mexcun tera 


VIRGIN Parchment, is that made of the ſein a 
1 lamb, x calf, See PARCHMENT, and Urn 5 der 
IRGIN Sulphur, EE Hb 
VrRGiIN's ATi | 0 oy nee 7 BYE 5 ] 
VireiN's Thread, a, fort of meteor that flies N N 
ſmall dag filk ; and which N the vai like 
upon pla 4 . "1-3 » Or 
_— ip ny changes itſelf in a form li e a ſpider's web. ge 
In theſe northern climates, it is moſt frequent in | 
days being then temperately warm, the earth 3 e 
dry, nor yet over- charged with moiſture, 18 
This has formerly paſſed for a ſort of dew, of an earthy, flim 
nature: but naturaliſts are now agreed, that the 055 7 
thread; are no other than ſo many ſpiders webs. Se W. x 
VIRGINALE Clauſtrum, in anatomy, the ſame a; 4 
> See HYMEN. * men 
IRGINEUS Morbus, the virgin's diſeaſe ; 
neſs, or chloroſis. See En Louis. * ERS: 
VIRGINIS Spica. See the article Sprca, 
VI R GINITY, VINCI NITASõ, the teſt or criterion of a 
virgin or that which entitles her to the denomination, See 
IN GIN. 5 
In the firſt ages of the Chriſtian church, virginity grew into 
great honour and eſteem ; inſomuch, that the women were ad. 
mitted to make ſolemn vows thereof in public. — Yet was 
it held infamous among the Jews, for a woman to die a maid. 
The veſtals, among the antients, and the nuns or religious, 
among the moderns, found guilty of a breach of the vow of 
virginity, are allotted a ſevere puniſhment ; the firſt to be bu- 
ried alive, the latter to be immured. See VesTar, &. 
The phyſicians, both antientand modern, are exceedingly divi- 
ded upon the ſubject of virginity: ſome holding that there are no 
certain marks, or teſtimonies thereof, and others that there are. 
Solomon ſays expreſly, there are four things too wonderful 
for him to know: © The way of an eagle in the air; of a 
< ſerpent on the rock; of a ſhip in the midſt of the ſea; and 
* the way of a man in a maid;” which our tranſlators haue 
rendered, leſs juſtly, the way of a man with a maid. 
Yet Moſes eſtabliſhed a teſt, which was to be concluſive among 
the Jews. — The nuptial ſheets, it ſeems, were to be viewed 
by the relations on both ſides; and the maid's parents were to 
preſerve them asa token of her virginity ; to be produced, in 
caſe her huſband ſhould ever reproach her on that ſcore, 
In caſe the token of virginity was not found thereon, ſhe was 
to be ſtoned to death at her father's door. | 
This teſt of virginity has occaſioned abundance of ſpeculation 
about the parts-concerned ; but the niceſt inquiries cannot 
ſettle any thing certain about them. Dr. Drake ſays expreſly, 
that, whatever might be expected among the Jews, there is 
not the ſame reaſon to expect thoſe tokens of virginih in thele 
countries : for beſides, that the Hebrews married extremely 
young, as is the cuſtom in all the eaſtern countries, there are 
ſeveral circumſtances which may here fruſtrate ſuch expectati- 
ons, even in virgins not vitiated either by any male contac, 
or any wantonneſs of their own. | . 
In effect, in theſe northern climates, the inclemency of the ar 
expoſes the ſex to ſuch checks of perſpiration, as gives a great. 
turn to the courſe of the humours, and drives ſo much humt- 
dity through the parts, as may extraordinarily ſupple and relax 
thoſe membranes from which the reſiſtance is expected; and 
from which, in hotter countries, it might more reaſonably be 
depended on. 3 
What moſt commonly paſſes among us for a geſt of vg 
is the hymen : and yet the moſt curious among the anatom 
are greatly divided not only about the figure, ſubſtance, place, 
and perforations of this famous membrane, but even about 
exiſtence thereof; ſome poſitively affirming, and others 38 
flatly denying it. See HYMEN. OO 
As nice a point as that of virginity is among anatomiſts, 
midwives and matrons treat it with leſs diffidence. — In tne 
ſtatutes of the ſworn matrons, or midwives, of Paris, con- 
taining likewiſe divers formula's of reports, and dyes 
made in court, upon their being called to viſit girls that ma 
their complaint of being deflowered, they lay down fourteen 
marks whereon to form a judgment. ; 1 
Laur. Joubert, a famous phyſician of Montpellier, has 77 
ſcribed three of theſe reports: one made to the pro bei 
Paris, another in Languedoc; and a third in Bearn.— Cars 
reports are very conſiſtent with each other; and contain - 
teen marks of virginity, expreſſed in their proper term» 


; an 
as were received among the women of that profeſſion, 


ne * 925 | M. Joubert 


* 


Joubert does not explain thoſe terms; nor do we find any 
— of them any where, but in another report of the | 
23d of October 1672, inſerted in the Picture of Love of Ve- 
nette, a phyſician of Rochel; a copy of which, we ſhall here 
give in Engliſh. : 2 | 3 
We, Mary Miran, Chriſtophlette Reine, and Jeanne orte 
poullet, ſworn matrons of the city of Paris, certify to all thoſe 
whom it may concern, that on the 2 2d of October, in this 

reſent year, at the appointment of Monſieur the provoſt of 
Faris, we went into the ſtreet de Pompierre, to a houſe next 
the ſign of the ſilver key, to view and viſit Olive Tiſſerand, 
of the age of 30 years; on a complaint made by her in court 
againſt James Mudont, citizen of Roche ſur Mer, for forcing 
and violating her the ſaid Olive: and having viewed and ex- 
amined the whole with the eye, and finger, we find, 
Les toutons devoyez,, that is, the breaſts looſe and flaccid, nammæ 
marcide & flaccide : Les barres froiſstes, 1. e. the os pubis 
bruiſed, os pubis colliſum : Le lippion recoquills, i. e. the hair | 
curled up, pubes in orbem finuata : L' entrepet ride, i. e. the 
perinæum or ſeam wrinkled, perinæum corrugatum : Le pou- 
vant debiffe, i. e. the vulva, or pudendum, tumbled and diſ- 
ordered, vulva diſſeluta & marceſcens : Les balunaux pendants, 
7. e. the labia hanging down, /abia pendentia : Le lippendis 
pile, i. e. the edge of the labia bared of hair, labiorimi ora pilis 
defefte : Les baboles abbatues, i. e. the nympliz beat down, 
nymphs depreſſe * Les halerons demis, i. e. the caruncule un- 
done, or opened, caruncule diſſölutæ: Lentrechenat retourne, 
j. e. the membranes which connect the caruncules inverted, 


toris excoriated, clitoris excoriata : Le guilboquet fendu, 1. e. 
the neck of the womb torn, collum uteri dilaceratum Le gutl- 
lenard elargi, i. e. the vagina ſtretched, or widened, vagina 
dilatata : La dame du milieu retirbe, i. e. the hymen broke and 
gone, hymen deductum: Larriere faſſe ouverte, i. e. the inner 
orifice of the womb opened, os internum matrices apertum. 
Le tout ven & wviſite feuillet par feuillet nous avons trouve 
© 11l, y avoit trace de The whole viewed and examined part 
© by part, we find plainly the track or foot-ſtep of — Omnibus 
© ſpillatim perſpeftis & perſcrutatis, &c. — Accordingly we, 
© the faid matrons, do certify it to be true, to you, Monſieur 
ce provoſt, on the oath we have taken, — Done at Paris the 
© 23d of October, 1672. 8 ; 

In Peru, and ſeveral other provinces of South- America, we are 
aſſured by Pedro de Cieca, in the hiſtory of the Yncas, Fc. that 
the men never marry, but on condition that the next relation, 
or friend of the. maid's, ſhall undertake to enjoy her before him, 
and take away her virginity. — And our countryman Lawſon 
relates the like of ſome of the Indian nations of Carolina. 
— o little is the flos virginis, prized ſo much among us, va- 

ed by them, | f 

V 1 RG 0, in aſtronomy, one of the ſigns, or conſtellations of 
the zodiac, into which the ſun enters in the beginning of Auguſt, 
See SIGN, and CONSTELLATION, | | 

The ſtars in the conſtellation Virgo, in Ptolemy's catalogue, 
are 32; in Tycho's, 39 3 in the Britannic, 89. — The longi- | 
tudes, latitudes, magnitudes, &c. whereof, are as follows: 
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| | Latitude. 
Names and Situations of the Stars. 5 wn 2 
That preced. Virgo's head m 17 30 O5| 5 19 13]N[ 6 
North. in ths top of the head 19 00 29] 6 6 z21[N| 5 
South. - | 9 49 35 4 35 39]N| 5 
Subſeq. and leſs in the top of the head 19 37 15] 6 21 33[N| 6 
In the bend of the ſouth, wing 22 46 14] 0 40 4/ NI 3 
3 | CY 
21 09 47] 7 14 50 NU 6 
N . 24 12 31] 3 20 31i[Nſs 6 
South. in the face 23 13 29 6 8 52]N| 5 
North, 23 23 06| 8 31 29/ NJ 5 
27 08 22 2 42 5:[N[6 | 
10 
25 39 560 6 19 31] | 6 
24 38 13110 44 24]N1[5 7 
£2 0 16 441 8 AN 6 
| 3 39 31] 6 16 20087 
Preced. in the ſouth. wing. o 30 52[ 1 22 Nit 3 
15 | 
That in the neck TR29 2 17]5 4 zz\[ 5 
| 28 44 87 7 ACN 6 
29 7 52112 43 22]\| 6 
8 7 9525 19 4;]S|6 
In the ſouth, arm 6 29 of 1 42 25/8 6 
20 5 
Firſt of three under ſouth. arm 7 50 38] 3 27 2: [8 5 
: 3 $113 41 37]\ : 
| 15 49] 2 44 25/8 
Second of the ſouth. wing. $ 52 11] 2 79 530/NIU 3 
Preced. of three in the north, wing 1 10 3313 32 490N 5 
25 
| 2 36 19ho 24 41}N{ 6 
South. of the north, wing 3 6 26|1 > blinks 
2 28 51113 22 45)N(6 7 
| I 42 2315 38 178 6% 
1 10 3117 47 57/N 6 
Vo x, II. of 


membrana connectens inverſa : Le barbidau ecorche, i. e. the cli | 


VIRGULA Divina, or baculus divinatorius, 


porous wood, gives an eaſy paſſage to thoſe 


VIR 
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| | © Longitude.| Latitude, | | 
Names and Situations of the Stars. S / 
| 2 . 5 
E : 
P 6 20 45] 7 53 14N| 7 
* 2 11 31 3 3 3 15 8 6 
Middle under the ſouth. arm 11 52 25 3 25 2285 
„ 43 2q6 43 39 N. 
In the north. ſide againſt the girdle 7 9 5-18 38 27]N| 3 
| a 
Third of the ſouth. wing 10 52 5:| 2 21 50;N[ 6 
| _ 10 55 41] 2 51 561N[ 7 
Upper of north, wing, windemiatrix 5 37 40016 12 34{N| 3 
3 3 11 47 47 2 55 7[N 7 
Third under the ſouth. arm 15 25 oqf 3 15 30805 
6 h 
, 14 44 zc|1 26 51/S| 6 
. 15 41 28] 2 42 3185 
Fourth and laſt of the ſouth, wing 13 54 23| 1 45 290 NI 4 
Firſt of three under ſpica 18 25 56| 7 53 2084 5 
19 46 20010 12 6086 
* | 
20 30 zol. 6 2486 
That following vindemiatrix 2 9 41 24/16 13 6|N[ 7 
That following north. wing 11 27 17112 39 300 NIA 5 
Middle under ſpica : 20.43 10] 9 9.50[S[45 
| 21 29 8|8 19 33085 6 
50 
| 13 52 05] 9 58 5oſN[ 7 
fas 12 39 6012 48 11]N] 5 
In ſouth, hand 19 31 280. 2 1 598 
Underneath ſpica 20 26 18 2486 
Laſt, and north. of three under ſpica 21 49 ff 6 17 540856 6 
55 
10 38 12021 24 250 N 
| 12 4 1:]18 42 490 N 
North. of preced. in ſquare of thigh 18 39 18| 2 47 z5|N 
23 52 19 8 26 4208 
Second 19 16 27 3 8 550 N 
: TE 22 48 300 5 1 80 
South, of preced. in ſquare of thigh 20 5 4 O 5 _ 8 | 
; 19 44-48 2 55 39N 
Another follow. north. wing 16 3 48112 33 N 
Under 1 as in the hip 17 49 50] 8 39 9 N 
| 5 
Third in ſquare of thigh 19 46 12 4 17 21]N 
| | 21 10 4] 2 9 180N 
North. of thoſe foll. in ſquare of thigh 22 23 31 1 43 45|N 
That over the girdle | 18 15 4013 16 45]N 
25 44 18] 4 59 33/8 
70 
| O 1 30 318 
In ſouth. knee 75 2 1 46 8 
26 59 3416 18 298 
23 16 74 4 4/ N 
27 39 20] 6 21 3785 
77 . 
In north. thigh 22 52 221 9 37 22[N| 6 
22 21 3612 9 45|N| 6 
That over the north, thigh 23 24 56113 4 50{N[|5$ 
| 28 10 3o| 3 41 47]N| 6 
: 28 2g 25] 3 19 59|N| 6 
2 
South. of 3 in the border of garment o 10 2 ol N 
Middle inthe border a To 27 — 7 75 3 N 
In extrem. of ſouth, foot N 2 38 1300 31 4[N] 4 
North. of three in the garment J * 29 4 4½ 3 [NI s 
| * 29 33 5/1 30 3|N[ 5 
A bright one fellow. theſe 1 81 N 
In extrem. of the north, foot * 5 47 * p14 * N 3 
ä 
4 22 4415 56 5 [NI 6 
4 10 5017 7 211 N 4 


a forked branch 
in form of a V, cut off a hazle-tree ; by means whereof people 


have pretended to diſcover mines, ſprings, &. u | 
See ee Se. | jb es _ 
The method of uſing it is this: the perſon who bears it walking 
very ſlowly over the places where he ſuſpects mines or ſprings 
may be, the effluvia exhaling from the metals, or vapour from 
the water, impregnating the wood, makes it dip, or incline; 
which is the ſign of a diſcovery, 
We find no mention made of this virgula 
the eleventh century : but from that time it has been in frequent 
uſe ; divers fine names have been invented for it, ſome calling 
it caduceus, others Aaron's rod, &c. | 
Some diſpute the matter of fact, and deny it to be poſſible ; 
others, convinced with the great number of experiments al- 
ledged in its behalf, look out for the natural cauſes thereof. 
— The corpuſcles, ſay theſe authors, riſing from the ſprings, or 
minerals, entering the rod, determine it to bow down, in order 
to render it parallel to the vertical lines which the effluvia deſ- 
n. 3 riſe. 5 n 
n „the mineral, or wate rticles are ſuppoſed 
emitted by means of the M Be heat, or of 4 * 
tations in the entrails thereof: now the virgula being of a light, 
particles, whic 
effluvia then drivien — 
wards 


in any author before 


withal, are very fine and ſubtile ; the 
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VIR 


wards by thoſe th& follow them, and oppreſſed at the ſame þ 


time by the atmoſphere incumbent on them, are forced to enter 
the little interſtices between the fibres of the wood, and by 
that effort olive it to inclin- or dip down perpendicularly, to 
become parallel with the te columns which thoſe vapours 
form in their riſe, ; 
ViRGULA, in grammer, a term which Latin, French, and 
ſome other authors uſe for a point in writing, uſually called by 
us comma, See COMMA, | 
Virgula's, F. Simon obſerves, as an invention of the modern 
rammarians, to give the greater clearneſs to diſcourſe. — The 
uſe thereof was unknown to the ancient Greeks and Romans, 
who wrote all without taking off the pen, ſo that their books 
lie all together without any diſtinction of points and virgula's, 
See POINTING, | 
VIRGULTUM, in our antient law- books, is uſed for an 
holt, or plantation of twigs, or oziers. See WICK =, 
Sometimes, alſo, for a coppice of young wood. — Ef preterea 
cConcedo virgultum eum & totam communiam dominii mei. Mon. 
Angl. 
In another place of the ſame work virgultum, or rather Ur - 
gulta, may be taken for virgata, viz. — Dedit prædictæ ec- 
cleſiæ unam virgultam terre in manerio de Crumptone. See 
YaRD-Land. | 
VIRIDARIO Eligendo, a writ that lies for the choice of 
a verderor in the foreft, See VERDEROR. 
VIRIDE ris, the ſame as ærugo, or verdegreaſe. See VER- 
DEGREASE, 
VIRILE, ſomething that belongs, or is peculiar to man, or 


the male ſex. 


Thus virile member, membrum virile, is frequently uſed for | 


the penis. See PENIS. | : 
VIRIILE Age, Atas virilis, is the ſtrength and vigour of a 
man's age, viz. from thirty to forty-five years, which is an 
age wherein we are equally removed from the extremes of 
youth and old age, See AGE. | 
The civil lawyers only make one age of youth and virility; 
and yet their different temperatures ſeem to require a diſtinc- 
tion; for which reaſon, ſome compare youth to ſummer, and 
virility to autumn, See PUBERTY. 
At Rome, the youth quitted the prætexta at fourteen or fif- 
teen years of age, and took the wirile gown, toga virilis, to 
ſhew, it ſeems, that they then entered on a ſerious age. See 
PRETEXTA, and Toca. 3 
M. Dacier will have it, that children did not take the pre- 
texta till thirteen years of age, nor quit it for the toga viri- 
lis, till ſeventeen. | | 
VIRILIA, a man's genitals, or privy members ; including 
the penis, and teſtes. See PENIS, TESTICLE, GENE- 
RATION, c. | 
The cutting off the virilia, according to Brafton, was fe- 


lony by common law ; and that, whether the party were con- Intellectual VirRTUE, then, according to Ariſtotle, is a habit of 


ſenting or not *. See Eunucn, and CASTRATION. 
*— Henricus Hall & A. uxor ejus capti & detenti in priſona de 
Ewilchefler, eo quod rectati fuerunt quod ipji abſciderunt viri- 
lia Jobannis Monachi, quem idem Henricus deprehendit cum 
prædicta 4, uxore jus. Rot. Clauſ. 13 Hen. III. 
VIRTSUNGIANUS®# Ductus, or Ductus ViRTSUNGI1, 


in anatomy, a canal, more uſually called ductus pancreaticus. 


See PANCREATIC. ; ; 
It took its name wirt/ungianus, from the inventor, Virtſungius, 


profeſſor at Padua. 
VIRTUAL, Potential, ſomething that has a power, or 
virtue of acting, or doing, See VIRTUALLY, 1 
The term is chiefly underſtood, of ſomething that acts by a 
ſecret inviſible cauſe 3 in oppoſition to actual, and ſenſible. 
See POTENTIAL. 


VIRTUAL Hus, in optics, is a point from which rays, before | Aral ViRTUE, is defined by Ariſtotle, to be an eleCtive habit, 


converging, begin to diverge, or divaricate. See Focus, 
Hence it is alſo called, point of diſperſion, or divergency ; in 
oppoſition to the focus, which is called the point of concur- 
rence. See PoinT, Dis PERSION, DIVERGENT, &c. 
Suppoſe, e. gr. the concavity of a glaſs to be abc (Tab. Op- 
tics, fig. 11.) and its axis de; let fg be a ray of light fal- 
ling on the glaſs parallel to the axis de, and let d be the cen- 
tre of the arch a 6 c. | 
This ray Fg, after it has paſſed the glaſs, at its emerſion at 
g, will not proceed directly to þ, but be refracted from the 
perpendicular 4g, and become the ray g K. | 
Draw then directly g &, ſo that it may croſs the axis in e. 
— The point e fo found, Mr. Molyneux calls the virtual | 
focus, or point of divergence. Diopt. Nov. mos 
VIR TUALITY, Vir TVALITAS, in the ſchools, denotes 
| ſome mode or analogy in an object, which, in reality, is the 
fame with ſome other mode, but out of regard to contradictory 
predicates, is conſidered as if diſtin therefrom. 
Thus the divine nature, and the perſon of the Word, are 
tvio vrtualities; for though, in reality, they be the fame, 
yet are they conſidered as things different. — For the per- 
fon of the Word is faid to have been begotten, and his na- | 


ture is ſaid not to be beggtten : now begotten, and not be- | 
gotten, are contradictory predicates. | 
| 2 


VIR 


And hence ariſe what we call virtual diflinftims 


one virtuality is diſtinguiſhed from 7 
from NE ad Another, not one thing 
Thus it is, the divine nature is diſtingui | 
perſon, and the divine — — 10 m the divine 
= TRINITY. divine wil, 
VIRTUALLY, VIiRTUALITER, in gs) 
to a mode of exiſtence, — A thing is 240 eos is applied 
where, when it is deemed to be there by ſome rtually any 
fluence, or other effect produced by it, — Thus ie, in- 
virtually on earth, i. e. by his light, heat, ee the ſun is 
A thing is alſo ſaid to be virtualh preſent, when the; 
or properties belonging to it, and iſſuing from it, ; virtue, 
In which ſenſe, the forms of the elements are held * 
zually in mixed bodies. See PREsENCE, o be vi 
A thing is alſo ſaid to be a cauſe virtually, or x 5, 
and that two ways: the firſt, when rg i no 3 cauſe, 
between it, and the effect attributed to it; and yet K 
ceived by us, as if it were really the cauſe thereof 2 
immutability in God, is the cauſe of eternity. hus, 
Secondly, when an effect is not of the fame king with 
cauſe, and yet the cauſe has the power or virtue of r the 
the effect: thus the ſun is not formally, but wah bus 
and fire is 11or contained formally, but virtually in heat * 
CAusE, EFFECT, &c. N 
VIRTUE, ViRrTvs, a term uſed in various fignifications 
In the general, it denotes power, or perfectim of an thi 
whether natural, or ſupernatural, animate, or ini. 
eſſential, or acceſſary, — Hence the virtues, that ls, 2 
of God, angels, men, plants, elements, c. See Pow 2 1 
and FACULTY. : 


VIRTUE, in its more proper and reſtrained ſenſe, ſignifies a 


habit, which improves and pe the haver, or poſſeſſor 
and his actions. See HABIT, PERFECTION, &c. * 
In this ſenſe, virtue is a principle of acting, or doing well and 
readily ; and that, either infuſed from above, ſuch as are the 
theological virtues ; or acquired by our own application, ag 
the intellectual, and moral virtues. n 

For as there are two things in man, from which all his ac- 
tions proceed, viz. the underſtanding, and the will; ſo the 

virtue, by which he is perfected, or whereby he is diſpoſed 7 
to do all things rightly, and to live happily, muſt be two- 
fold: the one, of the underſtanding ; the other, of the will 
That which improves the underſtanding is called fel 
or dianoetic; and that, the will, moral, or ethic, — For, 
ſince there are two things required in order to live aripht, viz, 
to know what ſhould be done; and, when known, readily 
to perform it: and ſince man is apt to err various ways in 
each reſpect, unleſs regulated by diſcipline, &c. he alone can 
deport himſelf rightly in his whole courſe of life, whoſe un- 
derſtanding and will have attained their utmoſt perfection. 


the reaſonable ſou], whereby it conceives, or ſpeaks the truth; 
either in affirming, or denying. See TRUTH. 

The wirtues which come under this claſs, are divided into 
ſpeculative ; which are thoſe converſant about neceſſary things, 
that can only be known, or contemplated ; and practical, 
which are converſant about contingent things, that may like- 
wile be practiſed, | 

Ariſtotle has another diviſion of intellectual virtue, fetched 
from the ſubject; as ſome of them are ſeated in the m. 
wenn, or contemplative part, viz. thoſe converſant about ne- 
ceſſary things, as ſcience, wiſdom, intelligence. See SCI- 
ENCE, UNDERSTANDING, &c. | by 
And others, in the Aeg «xn, Or practical part 3 ſuch as thoſe 
converſant about contingent things, as prudence, art, Kc. 
See ART, &c. | | 


placed in a mediocrity, determined by reaſon, and as a pru- 
dent man would determine. | 

The Scotiſts maintain every moral habit to be indifferent, 2s 
to good or evil, and capable of becoming, ſucceſſively, either 
virtue or vice: virtue, if it have a relation of conformity 
with right reaſon ; and vice, if it have not. See VICE. 
According to them, therefore, virtue is a habit ſubjeRively, 
but not entitatively, good : as it is only a relation of confor- 
mity, Sc. which is ſeparable from the entity of the habit. 
The Thomiſts, on the contrary, aſſert virtue to be a habit 
efſentially good; nor capable of miniſtring any thing to any 
act poſitively bad. — And they philoſophize thus: every habit 
eſſentially good, inclines to acts, like thoſe whereby it = 
acquired ; thus, by doing juſtly, we become juſt ; and, by a 
ſtaining from forbidden pleaſures, we become temperate. But 
moral virtue is produced, or acquired by acts eſſentially good; 
good, we mean, both in reſpect of our duty, and of the motive 
and end : therefore moral virtue inclines only to good acts. 
Others diſallow the peripatetic notion of virtue, as placed in 
a habit: for a habit, or hability, ſay they, includes two 
things ; a cuſtom, and facility ; the firſt as a cauſe, and 1 
ſecond as an effect: ſo that a habit is nothing but a fact ty 
acquired by cuſtom. — They therefore who make _ a 


habit of doing well, muſt, of neceſſity, aſer ibe it to pr 


VIR 


ations. — But this cannot be; for the 1 Phe word is allo frequently uſed ſingularly viſcus, to expre ſi 
I 


ent exerciſe of good 
virtue muſt be before the good actions; and the habit, aſter 
them. — Indeed, whence ſhould the actions proceed, but from 
virtue? Virtue therefore is before the good actions, and certainly 
before a habit, reſulting from a frequency of good actions. 
Hence, they define virtue to be a firm purpoſe, or reſolution 
of doing whatever right reaſon demands to be done, — For 
though a cuſtom of doing well be required, to make a perſon 
eſteemed good among men; yet it does not follow, that that 
cuſtom or habit is the formal cauſe of that denomination, or 
the goodneſs itſelf. 25 | 
Moraliſts uſually diſtinguiſh four principal, or, as they are vul- 
garly called, cardinal virtues, viz. prudence, juſtice, fortitude, 
and temperance : the reaſon of which diviſion is founded in this, 
that for a man to live virtuouſly and honeſtly, it is neceſſary he 


know what is fit to be done; which is the buſineſs of prudence. 
That he a conſtant and firm will to do what he judges 


beft ; which will perfect the man, either as it reſtrains too | 


violent perturbations, the office of temperance. — 
Or, as its ſpurs and urges on thoſe that are too flow and languid, 
which is the buſineſs of fortitude. | 


VIS 


ſome particular part of the entrails; by the word entrails 


has no ſingular. 


VISCIDITY, or ViscosrTy, the quality of ſomething that is 


viſcid, or viſcous, i. e. glutinous, or ſticky ; like birdlime, which 
the Latins call by the name viſcus. See BIRDIIME. ; 


Viſcid bodies, are thoſe which conſiſt of parts ſo implicated 


within each other, that they reſiſt, a long time, a compleat 


ſeparation, and rather give way to the violence done them, 


by ftretching or extending each way. See PARTICLE, and 
COHESION. "BEE : : 5 
The too great viſcidity of foods has very ill effects: thus, 


meals; or farinæ not fermented, een Sc. of animals, 


tough cheeſe, or curd too much preſſed, produce a weight or 


oppreſſion in the ſtomach ; winds, yawnings, crudities, ob- 
ſtructions of the minuter veſſels in the inteſtines, &c. Hence, 
an inactivity of the inteſtines themſelves, a ſwelling of the 
abdomen ; and, hence, a viſcidity of the blood, from the re- 
union of the viſcid particles; obſtructions of the glands; pale- 
neſs, coldneſs, tremors, &c. . . | | 


VISCOUNT. See the article Vi counT. 


Or, laſtly, comparatively, and with regard to human ſociety ; | VISCUS, and VIS cOSIT Y. See VISCERA, and Vrss 1b iT v. 
which is the object of juſtice. Vis cus; or ViISscu M, in natural hiſtory, &c. See Miss LET OE. 


To theſe four all the other virtues are referred, either as parts, | VISIBLE, VIS IBILE, ſomething that is an object of ſight, 


or as concomitants. | 
VIRTUES, in the celeſtial hierarchy, the third rank, or choir 
of angels; being that in order between daminations, and powers. 
See HIERARCHY. | 1 
To theſe is attributed the power of working miracles, and of 
ſtrengthening and reinforcing the inferior angels in the exerciſe 
of their functions. See ANGEL, | 


VIRTUOSO, an Italian term, lately introduced into Engliſh ; | 


ſignifying a man of curioſity and learning; or one who loves 
and promotes the arts and ſciences. 

In Italy, virtueft are properly ſuch as apply themſelves to the 
polite arts of painting, ſculpture, turning, mathematics, muſic, 
&c.— A perſon who makes profeſſion thereof, is called virtuoſo, 

- queſto è un virtuoſo. | 
Among us, the term ſeems appropriated to thoſe who apply 

| themſelves to ſome curious and quaint, rather than immediately 
uſeful art or ſtudy: as antiquaries, collectors of rarities of any 
kind, microſcopical obſervers, &. 


VIRULENT, a term applied to any thing that yields a vi- | 


rus; that is, a contagious, or malignant pus. See Pos. 
- The gonorrhea virulenta, is what we popularly call a clap. See 
GonoRRHAEA- 8 é 
VIS, a Latin word, ſignifying force, or powerz adopted by 
| phyſical writers, to expreſs divers kinds of natural powers, or 
- faculties. See PowER, and FACULTY. | 
Vis Hertiæ, or powers of inactiviiy, is defined by Sir Iſaac 
Newton, to be a power implanted in all matter, whereby it 
reſiſts any change endeavoured to be made in its tate, i. 6. 
| whereby it becomes difficult to alter its ſtate, either of reſt, or 
motion. See INERTIA. | 
This power, then, coincides with the vis re//tend/, power of 
. reſiſting, whereby every body endeavours, as much as it can, to 
| perſevere in its own ſtate, whether of reft, or uniform rectili- 
near motion: which power is ſtil] proportional to the body, 
and only differs from the vis inertiæ of the maſs, in the manner 
of conceiving it. 


Bodies only exert this power, in changes brought on their ſtate | 


by ſome vis impreſſa, force impreſſed on them. — And the ex- 
erciſe of this power, is, in different reſpects, both reſiſtance, 
and impetus: reſiſtance, as the body oppoſes a force, impreſſed on 
it to change its ſtate ; and impetus, as the fame body endeavours 
to change the ſtate of the reſiſting obſtacle. Phil. Nat. Princ. 
Math. Lib. I. —SeeREacT10N, EET 
The vis inertia, the fame great author elſewhere obſerves, is a 
paſſive principle, by which bodies perſiſt in their motion or reſt ; 
receive motion, in proportion to the force impreſſing it, and 
reſiſt as much as they are reſiſted. See Mor io. 

For the effect of the Vis Inertiæ, in reſiſting and retarding the moti- 
on of Bodies, &c. fee RESISTANCE, and RETARDATION. 

Vis Impreſſa, is defined by Sir Iſaac Newton, to be the action 


exerciſed on any body, to change its ſtate, either of reſiſting, | 


or moving uniformly in a right line. 

This force conſiſts altogether in the action; and has no place in 

the body after the action is ceaſed. — For the body perſeveres in 

every new ſtate, by the vis inertiæ alone. 

This vis imprefſa may ariſe from divers cauſes, as from the per- 

cuſſion, preſſion, and centipetal force. See PER CUss10N, &e. 

CENTRIPETAL Force. 

Vis Centrifuga. CENTRIFUGAL Force, 

Vis Motrix. MorT1on. 

Vis Stimulans. STIMULATING, 

VISCERA +, in anatomy, a term of equal import with entrails; 
including the heart, liver, lungs, ſpleen, inteſtines, and other 
inward parts of the body. See Tab. Anat. (Splanch.) P. z. 
lee alſo the articles Body, HEART, Liver, &c. 

The term if pure Latin, being formed of we/ci, to feed ; by 
reaſon, eatables, called in Latin veſca, undergo divers pre- 
parations in the vic era. See Dic RST IOM, &c. 6 


VIS Centripeta. ö 
8 


* 


or viſion; or ſomething whereby the eye is affected, fo as ta 
See VISION. . 


xp Agree : | . „ 

T be ſchool philoſophers make two kinds of vi/iblri, or wi/ible 

| N the one proper, or adequate; which are ſuch as are no 
ot 


er way perceivable, but by ſight alone: the other common z 


which are ſubject to divers ſenſes, as the ſight, hearing, feeling, 


6. 3 | 
Again, the firſt, or proper object of viſion, is of two kinds, 
viz. light, and colour, for theſe two are only ſenſible by fight. — 
The ry and primary, v:z. light, they make the formal, and 
colour, the material object. See OBI Err. : 
The Carteſians think they philoſophize better, when they ſay, 
that light, alone, is the proper object of viſion ; whether it flow 
from a luminous body through a tranſparent medium, and retain 
its firſt name, light; or whether it be reflected from opake bodies, 
under a certain new modification, or habitude, and exhibit 
their images; or, laſtly, whether in being reflected, it is like- 
wiſe refracted, after this, or that manner, and affects the eye 
with the appearance of colour. . 

But, agreeably to Sir Iſaac Newton's ſentiments, colout alone 


is the proper object of ſight: colour being that property of 


light, whereby the light itſelf is vſble; and whereby the 
images of opake objects are painted on the retina. See 
LiIo H and CorouR. 2 „ 

Ariſtotle, De Anima, Lib. II. enumerates five kinds of com- 


mon viſibles, which are uſually received for ſuch in the ſchools, 


viz. motion, reſt, number, figure, and magnitude. — Others 


maintain nine, as in the verſes ; 


Sunt objecta novem viſus communia quantum, 
Inde figura, locus, ſeguitur diſtantia, ſitus, 
Continuumque & diſcretum, motuſque, quieſque. 


Authors reaſon very variouſly as to theſe common objects of 


viſion: there are two principal opinions among the ſchoolmen. 
— The adherents to the firſt, hold, that the common vifibles 
produce proper repreſentations of themſelyes, by ſome peculiar 
ſpecies or image, whereby they are formerly perceived; indepen- 


dently of the proper v:/ibles, 


But the ſecond opinion prtvails moſt, which imports, that the 
common ziſibles have not any ſuch formal peculiar ſpecies to 
become viſible by; but that the proper objects are ſufficient to 
ſhew themſelves in this or that place, or ſituation, and in this or 
that diſtance, « figure, magnitude, &c, by the circumſtances of 
their conveyance to the ſenſory. | 


In effect, fince theſe common v1i/ibles cannot be repreſented 


alone, (= who, ever ſaw place, diſtance, figure, ſituation, &«; 
of itſelf) but are always conveyed along with the images of light 
and colour to the organ; what neceſſity is there to conceive 
any ſuch proper images, whereby the common v/ibles ſhould be 
formally e by the foul? It is much more probable; that 
from the peculiar manner, wherein the ſenſitive faculty perceives 
a proper, object, it isapprized of its being in this or that ſituation, 
or place; in this or that figure, magnitude, &c, — How this 
is effected, may be conceived from what follows. 
I. The ſituation and place of viſible objects, are perceivel 
without any intentional ſpecies thereof, merely by the impulſe 
being made from a certain place, and ſituation, either above, or 
below, on the right, or left, before, or behind ; whereby the 
rays of the proper viſibles are thrown upon the retina, and their 
impreffion conveyed to the ſenſory. 
For ſince an object is ſeen by thoſe rays which carry its image 
to the retina, and in that place to which the viſive power is 
directed by the rays it receives: as it perceives the impulſe of the 
rays to come from any place, c. it is abundantly admoniſhed 
of the objects being in that place, and ſituation. See PLACE. 
From this principal, ſeveral remarkable phænomena of viſion 
are accountable for; as, | 


- 


1. That 
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15% That if the diſtance between two viſble objects be an 
angle that is inſenſible, the diſtant bodies will appear as if con- 
tiguous: whence, a continuous body being the reſult of ſeveral 
contiguous ones; if the diſtances between ſeveral vi/ibles ſubtend 
inſenſible angles, they will appear one continuous body : which 
ives a Pretty illuſtration of the notion of a continuum. See 
Eri ir 5 
2. If the eye be placed above a horizontal plane, objects, the 
more remote they are, the higher will they appear, till the laſt 
be ſeen in a level with the eye. — Whence it is, that the ſea, 
to perſons ſtanding aſhore, ſeems to riſe higher and higher the 
further they look. 8 
32. If any number of objects he placed below the eye, the 
moſt remote will appear the higheſt ; if they be above the eye, 
the moſt remote will appear the loweſt. 


4». The upper parts of high objects appear to ſtoop, or in- 


cline forwards; as the fronts of churches, towers, c. 220 And 
ſtatues atop of buildings, to appear upright, muſt recline, or 
bend backwards. Sce further under the articles REFRACTION, 


Hor1zon, &c. | 
II. The mind perceives the diſtance of viſible objects, from the 


the different configurations of the eye, and the manner wherein 


the rays ſtrike the eye, and the image is impreſſed thereon. 

For the eye diſpoſes itſelf differently, according to the different 
diſtances it is to ſee, viz. for remote object; the pupil is dilated, 
and the cryſtalline brought nearer the retina, and the whole 
eye made more globous: on the contrary, for near objects, the 
pupil is contraCted, the cryſtalline thruſt forwards, and the eye 
lengthened. See PUPIL, CRYSTALLINE, Cc. 


The diſtance, again, is adjudged of by the angle the object makes, | 


from the diſtinct or confuſed repreſentation of the object, and 
the briſkneſs or feebleneſs, the rarity or ſpiſſitude of the rays. 
To this it is owing, 1%. That objects which appear obſcure or 
confuſed, are judged to be more remote: a principle which the 
painters uſe, to make ſome of their figures appear farther diſtant 
than others on the ſame plane. Sec PERSPECTIVE, &c. 

To this it is likewiſe owing, that rooms whoſe walls are 
whitened, appear the ſmaller: that fields covered with ſnow, 
or white flowers, ſhow leſs than when clothed with graſs: that 
mountains covered with ſnow, in the night-time, appear the 
nearer : that opake bodies appear the more remote in the 
twilight. See DISTANCE, | 

III. The magnitude or quantity of viſible objects, is known 
chiefly by the angle comprehended between two rays drawn 
from the two extremes of the object, to the centre of the eye. 
See Optic AN GLE. | 

An object appears ſo big as is the angle it ſubtends : or bodies 
ſeen under a greater angle appear greater ; and thoſe under a 
leſs, &c. — Hence, the ſame things appears now bigger, and 
now leſs, as it is leſs or more diſtant from the eye. — This we 
call apparent magnitude. See MAGN1TUDE. ; 
Now, to judge of the real magnitude of an object, we con- 
ſider the diſtance: for ſince a near and a remote object may 
appear under equal angles, the diſtance muſt neceſſarily be eſti- 
mated ; that if it be great, and the optic angle ſmall, the re- 
mote object may be judged great, and vice verſa. 

The magnitude of bible objects, is brought under certain laws, 
demonſtrated by the mathematicians ; as, 

1%, That the apparent magnitudes of a remote object, are as 
the diſtances reciprocally. | 

2% That the co-tangent of half the apparent magnitudes of the 
ſame objects, are as the diſtances : hence, the apparent magni- 
tude and diſtance being given, we have a mech of determining 
the true magnitude: the canon is this, As the whole {ine is to 
the tangent of half the apparent magnitude, fo is the given di- 
ſtance to half the real magnitude. — The fame canon, inverted, 
will, from the diſtance and magnitude given, determine the 
apparent one. 

30. Objects, ſeen under the ſame angle, have their magnitudes 
proportional to their diſtances, 

4. The ſubtenſe AB (Tab. Optics, fig. 51.) of any arch of a 
circle, appears of equal magnitude in all the points D CE G, 
though one point be vaſtly nearer than another ; and the dia- 
meter D G, appears of the ſame magnitude in all the points of 
the periphery of the circle. — Hence we take a pretty hint for 
the moſt commodious form of theatres. 

59, If the eye be fixed in A, ( fig. 52.) and the right line BC 


be moved in ſuch manner, as that the extremes thereof always i 
fall on the periphery ; it will always appear of the ſame magni- | 79. If two or more objects move with the fame velocity, 
tude. — Hence, the eye being placed in any angle of a regular | a third remain at reſt, the moveables will appear fixed, af 


polygon, the ſides will appear equal. 

69. If the magnitude of an object directly oppoſite to the eye, 

be equal to its diſtance from the eye, the whole object will be 

taken in by the eye, but nothing more. — Whence, the nearer 
au approach an object, the leſs part you ſee of it. See FLAME. 
V. The figure of vi/ible objects is eſtimated. chiefly from our 

opinion of the ſituation of the ſeveral parts thereof. 

This opinion of the ſituation, &c. enables the mind to appre- 


in the direction of a right line, the line will a 


appear double, or even manifold, not only with both 


Hence the reaſon, why bodies moving exceedingly faſt ap- 


it be as 1 to 1300, 


* 


3 


VI 


The laws of viſion with regard to the figures of 57 1. 
3 Sits of viſe obj, 
1%, That if the centre of the pupil be exa 


Aly againſt, or 
25, If the eye be placed in the direQtion of a ſug," Pint 
only one line of the perimeter can radiate on it, it &, bo that 
as a line. | it will appear 
3, If a body be oppoſed directly towards the eye, ſo 
one plane of the ſurface can radiate on it, it will 3 I only 
ſurface. PPEar as 3 
49. A remote arch, viewed by an eye in the : 
appear as a right line, odd 1 Plane, vil 
59%, A ſphere, viewed at a diſtance, appears a circle 
60. Angular figures, at a diſtance, appear round. 
7®. If the eye look obliquely on the centre of a regular 

or a circle, the true figure will not be ſeen; but the diu 
appear oval, &c, See FIGURE. © will 
V. The Number of vijſcble objects is perceived, not on] : 
or more images formed in the fund of the eye; * 7 ws 
ſuch a poſition of thoſe parts of the brain, whence qo 
nerves ſpring, as the mind has been uſed to, in attendin 

certain place, and that either ſingle, or manifold, SD'2 
Accordingly when either of the eyes, with the cont; 
part of the brain, are forced out of their juſt paralleliſm wit 
the other, v. gr. by preſſing it with the finger, Ec. = 
appear double : but when they are in the requiſite 
though there be two images in the fund of the 
yet the object will appear ſingle. — Again, one thing 


but even with only one of them open: by reaſon, the com 
mon concourſe of the cones of rays, reflected from the 5 
ject to the eye, either falls ſhort of the retina; or goes much 
3 7 F | 55 50 

Motion and reſt are ſeen, when the images of 0)jca 
repreſented in the eye, and propagated to the 2 N e 
ther moved, or at reſt: and the mind perceives theſe 
either moving or at reſt, by comparing the moved image to 
another, with reſpect to which it changes place; or, by the 
ſituation of the eye to the object being continually changed, 
So that motion is only perceived, by perceiving the images to 
be in different places and ſituations: nor are theſe changes 
perceived, unleſs affected in time. So that to perceive mo- 
tion, a ſenſible time is required. — But reſt is perceived by 
the viſual faculty, from the perception of the image in the 
— place of the retina, and the Tat ſituation for ſome ſen- 
ible time. ; 


— 


pear at reſt: thus, a live coal, ſwung briſkly round, apppears 
a continued circle of fire; the motion not being commen- 
ſurate with viſihle time, but much ſwifter than the fame: 
ſo that in the time the foul requires to judge of any change 
of ſituation of the image on the retina, or that is it moved 
from this. place to that, the thing itſelf performs its whole 
Circuit, and is in its former place again. 

Laws of viſion with regard to the motion of viſibles, are — 
19. That if two objects, unequally diſtant from the eye, 
move from it with equal velocity; the more remote one vill 
appear the ſlower : or, if their celerities be proportionable to 
their diſtances, they will appear to move equally ſwift. 

20. If two objects, unequally diſtant from the eye, move with 
unequal velocities in the ſame direction, their apparent velocities 
are in a ratio compounded of the direct ratio's of their true ve- 
locities, and the reciprocal one of their diſtances from the eye. 

30. A viſible object, moving with any velocity, appears to be 
at reſt, if the ſpace deſcribed inathe interval of one ſecond be 
imperceptible at the diſtance of the eye. — Hence it is, that 
a near object, moving very ſlowly, as the index of a clock, 
or a remote one very ſwiftly, as a planet, ſeem at reſt, | 
4. An object, moving with any degree of velocity, will ap- 
pear to be if the ſpace it runs over in a ſecond of time be 
to its diſtance from the eye, as 1 to 1400: nay, in fact, 


59. The eye proceeding ſtreight, from one place to another, 
a lateral object, either on the right or left, will ſeem to mo" 
the contrary way. | 2 

69, If the eye and the object move both the ſame way, / 
the eye much ſwifter than the object, that laſt will appear to 
go backwards. | 


the quieſcent in motion the contrary way. — I hu © 
moving very ſwiftly, their parts ſeem to preſerve their ſitua 
tion, and the moon to move the contrary way. . 

If the eye be moved with a great velocity, lateral objetb, ® 
reſt appear to move the contrary way. — Thus, 3 
ſitting in a coach, and riding briſkly through a ” the 

trees ſeem to retire the contrary way; and to people 


ſhip, c. the ſhores ſeem to recede. 


than any ſimilitude of the images in the retina with the object | VISIBLE Place, PLACE. 
can; the images being frequently elliptical, oblong, c. when | Vis1BLE Species. SPECIES. | the Otto- 
the objects they exhibit to the mind are circles, ſquares, Scr. VISIER, or Viz, an officer or dignitary in rad 


=_ 
=_ 4 


hend an external object under this or that figure, more juſtly | VIS IB LE Herixon. | c Hor1zoN. 
95 the article 3 


I 


VIS 


by the Turks vifier azem, that is, grand viſier; firſt created 
8 1370, by Amurath I. in order to eaſe himſelf of the chief 
and weightier affairs of the government. 
The grand or prime viſier, is the prime miniſter of ſtate of 


preſides at the divan, or great council. — Renegado Chriſti- 
ans, have been ſometimes raiſed to the vi/ierate : ſuch were 
Khairedain, ſirnamed N 4 Ulug Ali, Cuproli, Sc. 

Next to the grand viſier, are fix other ſubordinate v;/ers, called 


in the divan. a 
VISION, VIS 10, the act of ſeeing, or bf perceiving exter- 
nal objects by the organ of ſight. See SEE1NG, and SIGHT. 
V;ifron is well defined to be a ſenſation, whereby, from a cer- 
tain motion of the optic nerve, made in the bottom of the eye 


conveyed to the common ſenſory in the brain, the mind per- 
ceives the luminous object, its quantity, quality, figure, &c. 
See VISIBLE, 
The phænomena of viſion, the cauſes thereof, and the man- 
ner wherein it is effected, make one of the, greateſt and moſt 
important articles in the whole ſyſtem of natural knowledge: 
— Indeed, a great part of the phyſical, mathematical, and 
| anatomical diſcoveries and improvements of the moderns ter- 
minate here; and only tend to ſet the buſineſs of viſn in a 
clearer light. : 
Hitherto tefer what Sir Iſaac Newton and others have diſ- 
covered of the nature of light, and colours ; the laws of in- 
flexion, reflexion, and refraction of the rays; the ſtructure 
of the eye, particularly the retina, and optic nerves, &c. 
It is not neceſſary we ſhould here give a minute detail of the 
- proceſs of viſion from its firſt principles: the greateſt part is al- 
ready delivered under the reſpective articles. — The eye, the 
organ of viſn, we have deſcribed under the article EYE; 
and its ſeveral parts, tunics, humours, &c. under their pro- 
per heads, Co RN EA, CRYSTALLINE, &c. 
The immediate and principal organ of viſon, viz. the retina, 
according to ſome, and the choroides, according to others, 
are diſtinctly conſidered: as alſo, the ſtructure of the optic 
nerve, which conveys the impreſſion to the brain; and the 
textiire and diſpoſition of the brain itſelf, which receives them, 
and repreſents them to the ſoul. See RETINA, CHoROID Es, 
Or ric Nerve, BRAIN, SENSORY, Cc. | 
Again, the nature of light, which is the medium, or vehicle 
whereby objects are carried to the eye, is laid down at large 
under the articles LIGHT, and CoLovRs; and the chief 
| >, thereof concerned in viſion, under REFLEXION. 
RRE FR ACTION, &c. and many of its circumſtances under 
Ray, MEpivm, Cc. — What remains for this article, 
therefore, is only to give a general idea of the whole proceſs ; 
in which all the ſeveral parts are concerned. 
Different Opinions, or Syſtems of V1s1 on. — The Platoniſts 
and Stoics held v;/ffon to be effected by the emiſſion of rays 
out of the eyes; conceiving, that there was a fort of light 
thus darted out, which, with the light of the external air, 
taking, as it were, hold of the objects, rendered them viſible; 
and thus returning back again to the eye, altered and new 
modified by the contract of the object, made an impreſſion on 
the pupil, which gave the ſentation of the object. | 


19, From the brightneſs and luſtre of the eye: 29. From our 
ſeeing a remote cloud, without feeing one which we are in- 
compaſſed withal ; (the rays being ſuppoſed too briſk and pene- 
trating to be ſtopped by the near cloud, but growing languid 
at a greater diſtance, are returned to theeye:) 3. F rom our 
not ſeeing an object laid on the pupil: 4®. From the eye's 
being weary with ſeeing, 1. e. by emitting great quantities of 
rays: and laſtly, From animals which ſee in the night; as cats, 
lions, moles, owls, and ſome men. 
The Epicureans held viſon to be performed by the emanation 
of corporeal ſpecies, or images from objects; or, a ſort of 
atomical effluvia, continually flying off from the intimate 
parts of objects to the eye. 
Their chief reaſons are, 19. That the object muſt neceſſarily 
be united to the viſive faculty; and ſince it is not united by 
itſelf, it muſt be ſo by ſome ſpecies that repreſents it, and that 
is continually, flowing from bodies: 2%. That it frequently 
happens, that old men ſee remote objects better than near ones; 


ſurate to the debility of their organ. 

. The Peripatetics hold, with Epicurus, that viſion is perform- 
ed by the reception of ſpecies ; but differ from him in the cir- 
cumſtances: for they will have the ſpecies (which they call 
mntentionales) to be incorporeal. | 

It is true, Ariſtotle's doctrine of vi/ior, delivered in his chap- 
ter de Apectu, amounts to no more than this; That objects 
muſt move ſome intermediate body, that by this they may 
move the organ of ſight. — To which he adds, in another 


their matter, that we receive; as a ſeal makes an impreffion on 


man empire ; whereof there are two kinds : the firſt called, |. , 
the whole empire. — He commands the army in chief, and | 


viſiers of the bench, who officiate as his counſellors, or aſſeſſors 


by the rays of light emitted or reflected from objects, and hence 


The reaſons whereby they maintain their opinion, are fetched, 


the diſtance making the ſpecies thinner, and more commen- 


place, that when we perceive bodies, it is their ſpecies, not 


wax, without the wax's retaining any thing of the ſeal. | 
Vor. II. | 


* 


vis _ 

But this vagueand obſcure account, the Peripatetics have thought 
fit to improve. — Accordingly, what their maſter called ſpecies, 
the diſciples underſtanding of real proper ſpecies, aſſert, That 
every viſible object expreſſes a perfect image of itſelf, in the 
air contiguous to it; and this image another, ſomewhat lefs, 
in the next air; and the third another, &c, till the laſt image 
arrives at the cryſtalline, which they hold for the chief organ 
of ſight, or that which immediately moves the ſoul. — "Theſe 
images they called intentional ſpecies. See SPECIES. 

The modern philoſophers, as the Carteſians and Newtonians, 

give a better account of viſon. — They all agree, that it is 

performed by rays of light reflected from the ſeveral points of 
objects, received in at the pupil, refracted and collected in 
their paſſage through the coats and humours, to the retina ; 
and thus ſtriking, or making an impreſſion on fo many points 
thereof : which impreſſion is conveyed; by the correſpondent 

capillaments of the optic nerve, to the brain, Sc. . 

As for the Peripatetic ſeries, or chain of images, it is a mere 

chimera; and Ariſtotle's meaning is better underſtood with- 
out, than with them — In effect, ſetting theſe aſide, the Ari- 
ſtotelian, Carteſian, and Newtonian doctrine of viſian are very 
conſiſtent : for Sir Iſaac Newton imagines, that viſion is per · 
formed chiefly by the vibraticns of a Fre medium, which pe- 
netrates all bodies, excited in the bottom of the eye by the 
rays of light ; and propagated through the capillaments of the 
optic nerves, to the ſenſorium — And Des Cartes maintains, 
That the ſun preſſing the materia ſubtilis, wherewith the 
world is filled every way, the vibrations or pulſes of that 
matter reflected from objects, are communicated to the eye, 
and thence to the ſenſory : ſo that the action or vibration of a 
medium, is equally ſuppoſed in all. See MEDIUM. 

Modern Theory of VISION. — In order to vifion, we are certain, 
it it required that the rays of light be thrown from the viſible 
objects to the eye. — What befals them in the eye, will be con- 
ceived from what follows. 


Suppoſe, e. gr. Z the eye, and A BC the object, (Tab. 


Optics, fig. 53.) Now, though every point of an object be a 


radiant point, that is, though there be rays reflected from 
every point of the object to every point of the circumambi- 
ent ſpace, each carrying with it its reſpective colour, (which 
we falſly imagine to be thoſe of the object ;) yet, as only thoſe 
rays which paſs through the pupil of the eye affect the ſenſe, 
we ſhall here conſider none elſe. | | | | 
And, again, though there be a great number of rays paſſin 
from one radiant point, as B, through the pupil, yet we ſhall 
only conſider the action of a few of them; as BD, BE, 
BF. 
Now then, the ray B D, falling perpendicularly on the ſur- 
face E D F, willl paſs out of the air into the aqueous humour, 
without any refraCtion, and proceed right to H ; where, falling 
perpendicularly on the ſurface of the cryſtalline humour, it will 
go on, without any refraction, to M; where, again, fallin 
perpendicularly on the ſurface of the vitreous humour, it wil 
proceed ſtreight to the point O, in the fund or bottom of the eye. 
Again, the ray BE, paſting obliquely out of the air upon the 
ſurface of the watery humour E D F, will be re fracted, and 
approach towards the perpendicular EP: thus, proceeding to 
the point G, in the ſurface of the cryſtalline, it will be there 
refracted ſtill nearer to the perpendicular. — So alſo E G, falling 
obliquely out of air into a harder body, will be refracted to- 
wards the perpendicular G R; and falling on the point L of 
the ſurface of the vitreous humour, it will ſtill be brought 
nearer to M. | : 
Laſtly, G L, falling obliquely out of a denſer, upon the ſur- 
face of a rarer body LM N, will be refrafted, and recede from 
the perpendicular L T; in receding from which, it is evident 
it approaches towards the ray B D O, and may be fo refracted, 
as to meet the other in O. — In like manner, the ray BF, 
being refracted in B, will turn to I, and thence to N, and 
thence to the others in O. — But the rays between B E and BF, 
being ſomewhat leſs refracted, will not meet preciſely in the 
fame point O. 


Thus will the radiant point B affect the fund of the eye, in 


the ſame manner as if the pupil had had no breadth, or as if 
the radiant itſelf had only emitted one ſingle ray, ſuch as were 
equal in power to all thoſe between B E, and BF. 


In like manner, the rays proceeding from the point A, will be 


ſo refracted in paſſing through the humours of the eye, as to 
meet near the point X; and the rays from any intermediate 


point between A and B, will nearly meet in ſome other point 


in the fund of the eye, between X and O. 

Upon the whole, it may be aſſerted univerſally, that every point 
of an object, affects only one point in the fund of the eye; 
and, on the contrary, that every point in the fund of the eye, 
only receives rays from one point of the object. — Though 
this is not to be underſtood in the utmoſt rigour. See RA- 
DIANT. 

Now if the object recede from the eye, in ſuch manner, as 


that the radiant point B, does not decline from the line B D; 


the rays which would proceed from B, not enough divaricated, 

would be fo refracted in paſſing the three ſurfaces, as that they 

would meet ere . the point O: on — 
13 | 1 
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The images of objects, then, are repreſented on the retina ; 


VIS 


if the object ſhould be brought nearer the eye, the rays paſſing, | Hence, 19. we eaſily conceive, that the perception, ik 
e 


from the point B to the pupil, too much divaricated, would 
be refracted fo, as not to meet till beyond the point O. Nay, 
the object may be ſo near, that the rays proceeding from any 
point. may be fo divaricated, as that they ſhall never meet at 
all. — In all which cafes, there would be no point of the object, 
but would move a pretty large portion of the fund of the eye ; 
and thus the action of each point would be confounded with 
that of the contiguous one. 
And this would commonly be the caſe, but that nature has 
provided againſt it; either by contriving the eye, ſo as its bulb 
may be lengthened, or ſhortened, as objects may be more or 
leſs diſtant; or, as others will have it, ſo as that the cry- 
ſtalline may be made more convex, or more flat; or, according 
to others; ſo as that the diſtance between the cryſtalline and 
the retina may be lengthened or ſhortened. 
The firſt expedient is the moſt probable; on the footing of 
which, when we direct our eyes to an object ſo remote, as that 
it cannot be diſtinctly viewed by the eye in its accuſtomed 
figure, the eye is drawn back into a flatter figure, by the con- 
traction of four muſcles ; by which means, the retina becoming 
nearer the cryſtalline humour, receives the rays ſooner : and 
when we view an object too near, the eye being compreſſed 
by the two oblique muſcles, is rendered more globular ; by 
which means, the retina being fet further off from the cry- 
ſtalline, does, not receive the rays of any point before they 
meet. 


It may be here added, that this acceſs, and receſs of the cry- 


ſtalline, is ſo neceſſary to viſon, that, whereas, in ſome birds 
the coats of the eye are ſuch a bony conſiſtence, that muſcles 
would not have been able to contract and diſtend them; nature 
has taken other means, by binding the cryſtalline down to the 
retina, with a kind of blackiſh threads, not found in the eyes 
of other animals. — Nor muſt it be omitted, that of the three 
refractions above mentioned, the firſt is wanting in fiſhes ; and 
that to remedy this, their cryſtalline is not lenticular, as in 
other animals, but globular. — Laſtly, ſince the eyes of old 
people are generally worn flatter than thoſe of young ones; ſo 
that the rays from any point, fall on the retina ere they be- 
come collected into one; they muſt exhibit the object ſome- 
what confuſedly : nor can ſuch eyes ſee any but remote objects 
diſtinctly. See PR ESB YT. — In others, whoſe eyes are too 
globular, the caſe is juſt the reverſe, See MvopEs. 
From what has been ſhewn, that every point of an object 
moves only one point of the bottom of the eye; and, on 
the contrary, that every point in the fund of the eye, only | 
receives rays from one point of the object; it is eaſy to con- 
ceive, that the whole objects moves a certain part of the reti- 
na; that in this part there is a diſtinct, and vivid collection 
of all the rays received in at the pupil; and that as each ray 
carries its proper colour along with it, there are as many points 
painted in the fund of the eye, as there were points viſible in 
the object. — Thus is there a ſpecies, or picture, on the retina, 
exactly like the object ; all the difference between them, is, 


that a body is here repreſented by a ſurface; a ſurface fre- Direct, or Simple Vis Io x, is that performed by meansof direct 


quently by a line, and a line by a point: that the image is 

znverted, the right hand anſwering to the left of the object, &c. 

and that it is exceedingly ſmall, and ſtill the more fo, as the 
object is more remote. See VI81BLE. 

What we have ſhewn under other articles of the nature of 

light, and colours, readily accounts for this painting of the 


object on the retina. — The matter of fact is proved by an | RefraFed V1$10N, is that performed by means of rays refrafea, 


eaſy experiment, firſt tried by Des Cartes; thus: The win- 
dows of a chamber being ſhut, and light only admitted at one 
little aperture ; to that aperture apply the eye of ſome animal 


newly killed, having firſt dextrouſly. pulled off the membranes | Arch of Vis1oN. See the article ARCH. ; 
that cover the bottom of the vitreous humour, viz. the hind | VISION, among divines, is uſed for an appearance, which God 


part of the ſclerotica, choroides, and even part of the retina ; 
then will the images of all the objects, without doors, 
be ſeen diſtinctly painted on any white body, as on an egg- 
ſhell, that the eye is laid upon — The ſame thing is better 
ſhewn by an artificial eye, or a camera obſcura. See Ex E, and 
CAMERA Obſcura. | 


which is only an expanſion of the fine capillaments of the 
optic nerve, and from which the optic nerve is continued into 
the brain. — Now, any motion or vibration, expreſſed on one 
extreme of the nerve, will be propagated to the other : Hence 
the impulſe of the ſeveral rays, ſent from the ſeveral points of 
the object, will be propagated as they are on the retina, (i. e. 
in their proper colours, &c. or in particular vibrations, or man- 
ners of preſſure, correſponding thereto) to the place where 


thoſe capillaments are interwoven into the ſubſtance of the | Beatific Vis Io x, denotes the act whereby 


brain. — And thus is viſian brought to the common caſe of 


ſenſation. | VISIR, VISIER, or VIZ IR. See the article 1. 
For ſuch, we know, is the law of the union between the foul [VISIT ATION, VIS 1rAT io, an act of juriſdiction, W 


and body; that certain perceptions of the firſt, do neceſſarily 
follow certain motions of the laſt : but the different parts of 
the object do ſeparately move different parts of the fund of the 
eye; and thoſe motions are propagated to the ſenſory : it fol- 


Reflefted V 1810N, is that performed by rays reflected from ſpe- 


VIS 


in the mind, muſt be the clearer, and more viviq 
rays the eye receives from the object: conf, 
largeneſs of the pupil will have ſome ſhare in 
viſion, 5 ge 2 
2. Conſidering only one radiant point of ; 
ſay, that that point would move the ſenſe aa rs ay may 
ſeen more obſcurely, as it is more remote ; by reaſy Y, Or be 
coming from any point, like all qualities Propagated : Ys 
are always diverging ; and therefore the more re n ortem, 
fewer of them will be received in at the pupil, — 2 the 
not a ſingle point of an object, but all of them togeth W it ig 
affect the organ of ſenſe ; and as the image of 2 oe that 
poſſeſſes a leſs part of the retina, as it is more remote . 60 ſtil 
fore, though the rays that flow from any point of an oh there. 
miles off, into the pupil, be: rarer, or fewer by * 5 
thoſe flowing from the ſame point at a miles diſt, . than 
ſame campillament of the optic nerve, which, in the Shay = 
would only be moved by that one point, in the form er caſe, 
be affected with the joint action of the neighbourin wil 
and therefore the image be as clear as in the other at * un; 
that the pupil dilating itſelf more, as the object is more remote. 
takes in more 2 5 than it would otherwiſe do. h 
3%. The diſtinctneſs of 21/0n, is ſomewhat concerned 
ſize of the image, exhibited in the fund of the eye 4 
there ſhould be, at leaſt, as many extremes of capillame 5 
or fibres of the optic nerve, in the fpace that image pole 
as there are particles in the object, that ſends rays into "a 
pupil: otherwiſe, every particle will not move its ſeparate c 
pillament : and if the rays from two points fall on the fame 
capillament, it will be the fame, as if only one point had fel 
there ; ſince the ſame capillament cannot be differently moy- 
ed at the ſame time, — And hence it is, that the Images of 
very remote objects being very ſmall, they appear confuſed, 
ſeveral points of the image affecting each capillament : and 
hence, alſo, if the object be of different colours, ſeveral par- 
ticles affecting the ſame capillament at the fame time, only the 
brighteſt and moſt Jucid will be perceived: thus, a feld 
furniſhed with a good number of white flowers, among . 
much greater quantity of green graſs, &c. at a diſtance appears 
all white, | | 
Our ſeeing of objects ſingle, though with two eyes, in each 
of which is a ſeveral image, or picture; and our ſeeing of them 
erect, whereas the picture inverted, are two great phænomena 
in viſon: which ſee conſidered under the articles dich, and 
SEEING. — For the manner of ſeeing, and judging of the diſtance 
and magnitude of objects, fee VisiBLE, MANI TUpE, tc, 
Visio, in optics. — The laws of von, brought under ma- 
thematical demonſtrations, make the ſubject of optics, taken in 
the greateſt latitude of that word : for among the writers of 
mathematics, optics is generally taken in a more reſtrained ſig- 
nification, for the doctrine of direct viſian; catoptrics, for the 
doctrine of reflected viſion; and dioptrics, for that of refrafted 
viſion, See Or TICSs, CATOPTRICS, and DioPpTRICs. 


rays; that is, of rays paſſing directly, or in right lines, from 
the radiant point to the eye. See DIRECT. — Such is that ex- 
plained in the preceding article, VIS IoN; ſee alſo Rav. 


cula, or mirrors. See REFLECTION, — The laws heredf, ſee 
under REFLECTION, and MIRROR. | 


or turned out of their way, by paſling through mediums of 
different denſity ; chiefly through glaſſes and lens's. — The laws 
of this, ſee under the articles RE FRACTION, LENS, &. 


occaſionally ſent his prophetsand ſaints; either by way of dream, 
or in reality, See PRoFHECY, REVELATION, &c. 
Such were the viſions of Ezekiel, Amos, c. the von of 
8. Paul, lifted up to the third heaven, Ec. of Joſeph, by which 
he was aſſured of the purity of the virgin, c. 
Many among the Romiſh ſaints ſtill pretend to vsfons: the Re- 
velations of S. Bridget are ſo many vi/jons. See REVE- 
LATION, | | 
Hence the word has come into diſrepute, and become a com- 
mon name for all chimeras, or ſpectres, which either our o 
folly or fear poſſeſſes us with : and hence, a perſon that 
frames to himſelf wild romantic notions, is called a 9v1/ionary- 
See ENTHUSIASM, FANATIC, &c. . 8 
Quevedo's viſions, are deſcriptions of what paſſed in the ima 


gination of that author, 1 Med 
ſpirits ſee God in paradiſe. 


corporations _— 
lege, church, or other public or private houſe, to ſee that 
laws and regulations thereof be duly obſerved. See REFoRM, 


and REFORMATION. b * 
Among us, the biſhop of each dioceſe is obliged to hold a vita 


by a ſuperior, or proper officer, viſits ſome 


lows, therefore, that there muſt ariſe ſo many diſtin& ſenſations | 


at the ſame time. See SENSATION, 
| 2 


tion every third year, and the archdeacon the other two own 


VIT 


to ſee that the diſcipline be well obſerved, the people well in- 
truſted ; and take care, that neither the church, nor the pa- 
ſtors thereof, receive any detriment, See BisHoP, ARCH- 
DEACON, Ce. ps F 

Anciently the regarder's office was expreſſed to be the viſta- 


tion of manners. REGARDER, CENSOR, &. 
The lawyers hold it a branch of the king's prerogative, to 
viſit the univerſities, to enquire into the ſtatutes, and the ob- 
ſervations of them ; to expel delinquents, &c. But ſome of 
the colleges difallow this privilege ; and plead themſelves, by 
royal charters, exempt from all civil and royal vi/itations. See 
UNIVERSITY. | 1 5 
Among the Romaniſts, the general of each religious order, is 
obliged to vt the ſeveral monaſteries of order. See GE NE 
RAL, and ORDER. | : 5 
In abbies, that. are chiefs of their orders, there are particular 
officers, called v1i/itors; who are diſpatched into all the houſes 
and congregations depending on them, to ſee that the regular 
© diſcipline is obſerved. mm ig one 

In Spain, there is a tor, and inguiſitor general. — The v1/itation 
of the cloiſter belongs to the ordinary. — At Paris, the parli- 


year. | 
7 ION, in a moral and religious ſenſe, is alſo applied to 
the afflictions that befal mankind; as coming from the hand 
of God, to try or prove them, — In which ſenſe, the laſt 
plague among us is frequently called the vi/itation. 4 
VISIVE, Visrvvs, in the ſchool philoſophy, a term applied 
to the power of ſceing. See Vis io. 3 
Authors are exceedingly divided, about the place where the 
wire faculty reſides: ſome will have it, in the retina; others, 
in the choroides; others, in the optic nerves; others, as Sir 
Iſaac Newton, in the place where the optic nerves meet, be- 
fore they come to the brain; and others, in the brain itſelf. + 
See SIGHT, and SENSORY. | | | 
VISNE, VisNETUum, in law, a neighbouring place, or place 
near at hand. See VENUE. .,. | 
VISU AL, ſomething belonging to the ſight, or ſeeing. See 
810 Hr, and SEEING, | | 
V1sUAL Rays, are lines of light, imagined to come from the 
object to the eye. See RA x. . 
All the obſervations of aſtronomers and geometers, are per- 
formed by means of the viſual rays, received in at the ſights, 
or pinnulæ of alhidades: See OBsERvaTION, SIGHT, 
QuaDpkaANT, LEVELLING, c. | | 
VisvarL Point, in perſpective, is a point in the horizontal line, 
wherein all the ocular rays unite, See PoinT. 
Thus, a perſon ſtanding in a ſtreight long gallery, and looking 
forwards, the ſides, floor, and ceiling ſeem to meet, and 
5 touch * another in a point, or common centre. 
ISUAL Angle. 2 ANGLE. | 
VisvaL Lime. ; See the article | pony | | 
VIS UM. See the article HaBERE facias Viſum. 
VITA, 7 1 1 rh 
Cui in VIA. n. 
Aqua VI T. See the article Ac A. | 
VITAL, VI rAIIs, in anatomy, ſomething that miniſters 
principally to. the conſtituting, or maintaining of lite in the 
bodies of animals. See LIE. 


- 


PART, HEART, &c. 

VI AL Tunctiom, or actions, are thoſe operations of the vital 
parts, whereby life is effected; fo as that it cannot ſubſiſt 
without them. See Ac T ION, MoTton, &c. 

Such are the muſculous action of the heart; the ſecretory ac- 
tion in the cerebellum; the reſpiratory action of the lungs; 
the circulation of the blood and ſpirits through the arteries, 
veins, and nerves. See HEART, BRAIN, RESPIRATION, 
CIRCULATION, &c. . , 
V1TAL Spirits, are the fineſt, and moſt volatile parts of the 
blood. See SpIR ITS, BLood, HEAT, FLAME, &c. | 
VITELLIANI, inantiquity, a kind of a tablet, orpocket- 
book, wherein people anciently uſed to write down their in- 
genious, humorous, and even wanton fancies and impertinen- 
cies: the ſame with what in Engliſh we may call a zr:#le-book. 
See Martial, Lib. XIV. Epig. viii. | 

Some will have them to take their name from vitellus, a yolk 
of an egg; by reaſon, the leaves were rubbed therewith, — 
Others derive the name from one Vitellius their inventor, 
VITI Chorea. See the article CHoRE A Sancti iti. 
VITRIFICATION, or VITRITAcTION, the act of 
converting a body into glaſs, by means of fire. See GL Ass. 
Of all bodies, fern-aſhes, ſand, bricks, and pebbles, vitrify the 
my eaſily. ' Accordingly, it is of theſe that glaſs is principally 
made. | 
Gold held, by Mr. Homberg, near the focus of the duke of 
Orlean's large burning concave mirror, at firſt ſmoaked, then 
deep violet colour. — The glaſs of gold weighs leſs than gold. | 
Memoirs of the Royal Academy, 1702. See Gol p. 

All metals, and even almoſt all natural bodies, ſufficiently 


Thus, the heart, lungs, and brain, are called vital parts, See | 


ament vit the ſeveral priſons and priſoners four times a 


changed, all of it that did not go off in fumes, into glass, of a | 


heated, vitrify : and this vitrification is the laſt effect of the | 


v 


vir 


fire; after which the moſt interiſe heat of the leargeſt burp-- | 


ing-glaſs, will make no further alteration, , See BURNING= 
GLass, Mix ROR, and FK . 5 
Vitrißcation, ſome authors will have to be chief elfected, by 
the ſalts uniting and incorporating with the nietalline particles. 
See CALCINATION. EE ET DEC ras 1623 
But, according to M. Homberg, all vitrification ariſes from 
the earthy part; which, being expoſed to a violent fire, and 
intimately penetrated by ſome other diſſolvent, commences glaſs. 
— Thus, . ſuppoſing. the principles of gold to be mercury, A 
metallic ſulphur, and an earth; the vitrification of gold is eaſily 
conceived : the mercury, being volatile, exhales in ſmoke, 
and leaves behind it the earth, and ſulphur, which are fixed; 
the ſulphur diſſolves the earth, and vitrifies it. 
ITRIOL*, Vir RToILUM, a mineral ſubſtance, compoſed 
of an acid falt, intermixed with ſomething metalline. See Mi- 
WR TIME TE. I io 
Some take the word vitriolum to be uſed quaſi vitri oleum, 
becauſe of its ſhining colour; but Menage rather derives it 
A witreo colore: the Latins call it atramentum ſutorium ; and 
5 the Greeks, chalcanthus. „ > 8 
Vitriol is uſually conſidered as a falt, but is more properly 
ranked among the claſs of ſemi-metals; as having a metallic 
matter mixt or combined with its 2 es 5 3 6 * 
itriol is defined by Boerhaave, a ſaline, metallic, tranſparent 
2 diſſoluble in water, and fuſible and calcinable by fire. 


t acquires different names, according to the different places 
where it is dug: and the vitriols of thoſe alſo, differ from each 


. * 


other in denomination and colour; ſome being white, others 


blue, and others green. 4: EOS. 
Roman and Cyprus pitriol, for inſtance, is blue; and that of 
Sweden and Germany greeniſh : beſides which, there is alſo a 
RL: IG I 8 
White vitriol partakes but little of any metal, blue partakes of 
copper, and green of iron. See IRon, G. 
M. Geoffroy, the elder, obſerves, that they all conſiſt of an 
acid falt, like that found in allum and ſulphur ; excepting that 
in allum, the acid is mixed with an abſorbent earth, or calx : 
in ſulphur, it is united with certain fatty, bituminous parts; 
and in virvis, with metallic party. ou nee 
According to Boerhaave, vitriols conſiſt of a metallic part, 
with a ſulphur adhering, a menſtruous acid, and water. — In 
blue vitriol, the metal wherewith the acid, &c. is joined, is 
copper. See Venus. — In white vitriol, called alſo white cop- 
peras, it is mixed with lapis calaminaris, or ſome ferruginous 
earth, intermixed with lead or tin. See COPPER as.—In 
green vitriol, the acid is joined with iron. * See MARS. 
In five ounces of green vitriol, M. Geoffroy, the younger, has 
found two of water, two of iron, and one of acid. Vid. Hiſt. 
Acad. R. Scienc. an. 1728. p. 45. | | 


The antients give the name chalcitis, or chalcanthum, to native 


vitriol; or that which acquires its full perfection in the entrails 


of the earth, and which is a kind of mineral ſtone, of a 


reddiſh colour. — Of this they obſerved three different ſtates, 
or transformations : chalcitis, in its firſt ſtate, they called ; 
this afterwards turned into melanteria, and that into ſori. See 
CHALCITIS. 


Some moderns take this chalcitis to be the fame with the 4 


cothar brought from Sweden and Germany; the beſt whereof 


is of a browniſh red colour, and a vitriv/ic taſte, and diſſolves 


eaſily in water; and when broke, is of the colour of ſhining 
copper. See COLCOTHAR. | 5 

All the other vitriolt above- named, are really factitious, being 
only a kind of cryſtals; drawn, by means of water, from a 
ſort of marcaſite ordinarily found in mines, and called by na- 
turaliſts, pyrites, or quis. See PYRITEs. 


Reman vitriol is made by expoſing theſe pyrites to the air, till 


ſuch time as they calcine, and change into a greeniſh, acid, 
vitriolic calx, or duſt; in which ſtate they are thrown into the 
water, and are afterwards, by boiling and evaporation, reduced 
into that kind of cryſtals ſent us from Italy. 

All the other vitriols are made after the ſame manner; that 
is, much after the fame manner as allum is made in England, 
or ſalt- petre in France. See ALLUM, and SALT-PETRE. 
For green vitriol, they add a great number of pieces of iron 
to the liquor in the boiling; theſe a raiſe great ebullition, — 
As ſoon as the iron is diſſolved, they evaporate the diſſolution 
to a certain degree, and ſo let it cryſtallize. — The cryſtals 
being formed, there remains a thick, reddiſh, unctuous ſtyp- 
tic, and aſtringent liquor; which M. Geoffroy calls eaumere 


de vitriol; as containing all the principles of the mineral 
though diſunited, * 2 


The powder of this vitriol is exceedingly ſtyptic, and excellent 


for the cure of wounds, and the ſtopping of blood. — Its 
effects this way, have been raiſed, by the knavery of ſome, 
and credulity of others, to a kind of miracle; it being this 
that makes the baſis of the famous ſympathetic powder. See 
SYMPATHETIC. £4 
The medicinal virtues of vitriol are very great; but all owing 
to the iron, or other metallic parts mixed with it, and there- 
fore follow the kind of metal. — Thus, thoſe of green vitriol 
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Mans, Cc. | | | 
The eau-mere drawn from green vitriol, M. Geoffroy ob- 
ſerves, does not differ any way, eſſentially, from a great num- 
ber of preparations which the chymiſts have given us of vi- 
triol, iron, and the lapis hæmatites: as the fixed and anodyne 
ſulphurs of vitriol, or Mars; arcana, and magiſteries of vi- 
triol; tinctures, c. of vitriol, Mars, Sc. — The common 
baſis of all which is iron exceedingly ſubtilized and attenuated. 
See IRON, 
A ſolution of vitriol, mixed with a tincture of galls, becomes 
inſtantly exceeding black: and it is this is the common writ- 
ing-ink. See IN K. 
M. Lemery, the younger, has a pretty hypotheſis to account 
for this blackneſs: he imagines, that as the vitriol whereof ink 
is made, is iron diſſolved by an acid, and intimately mixed 
therewith ; and as galls are an alkali, or abſorbent, this alkali 
meeting the acids which hold the iron diſſolved, unites with 
them, and makes them let the iron looſe ; which thereupon 
revivifies, and reſumes its natural blackneſs : fo that, in ſtrict- 
neſs, it is iron that we write withal. 
This ſyſtem is confirmed hence: that of the five forts of vi- 
triol, that of Cyprus or Hungary is the only one whoſe baſe 
is copper; that of the reſt is iron: and accordingly they all 
ſerve to make ink withal, excepting the firſt. | 
Some naturaliſts hold vitriol to be the root, or matrix of 
copper; becauſe, in the copper- mines, they never dig deeper 
than the glebe out of which the vitriol is drawn. 
Ntriol affords ſeveral chymical preparations; as — ſpirit of 
vitriol, procured by firſt calcining, then diſtilling it. See 
SPIRIT. — Oil of vitriol, which conies out after the ſpirit, 
by heightening the fire wherewith that had been raiſed. — 
What remains after both, is colcothar of witriol. — Tartar of 
vitriol is had by mixing oil of vitriol with oil of tartar per 
deliquium ; a falt precipitating to the bottom, which being 
ſet to exhale and cryſtallize, is the tartar of vitriol. See 
LI ALTAR. © | 
From the colcothar of vitriol, is prepared the ens veneris. See 
Exs /eneris. | 
Metallic ViTRrIOLS. — All metals, it is to be obſerved, may 
be converted into vitriols, by diſſolving them with acid ſpirits, 
and letting them ſtand to cryſtallize. See CRYSTAL, and 
CRYSTALLIZATION. | 
PFatitious uitriols, being only metals diſſolved and cryſtallized 
in faline menſtruums, are frequently called by way of di- 
ſtinction, metallic vitriols, and metallic ſalts. | 
ViTRIOL of Iron, Vitriolum Martis, is a preparation made by 
diſſolving iron, or ſteel, in oil or ſpirit of vitria; then eva- 
porating or drawing off the moiſture, and bringing the mat- 
ter to cryſtallize, by ſetting it in a cool place. — This is al- 
ſo called ſal martis, or ſalt of ſteel. See CHALYBEAT. 
V1TRIOL of Luna, or the Moon, is the body of ſilyer chymi- 
cally opened, and reduced into the form of falt by the ſharp 
points of ſpirit of nitre. See Lux A, and SILVER. 
VITRIOL of Venus, is a ſolution of copper in ſpirit of nitre, 
evaporated and cryſtallized, to gain the ſalt; called alſo v:tris/ 
of copper. See COPPER, c. 
Ros ViTRIOLI. See the article Ros. 
VITRIOLATED, among chymiſts, turned into vitriol, or 
having vitriol infuſed in it. See VITRIOL. 
Tartar VITRIOLATED. See TARTARUM Vitriolatum. 
VITRIOLIC, ſomething that has the quality of vitriol, or 
' partakes of the nature of virial, See ViTRIOL. 
In this ſenſe, we ſay, vitriolic ſpring, vitriolic tone, vitriolic 
ſpirits, &c. — If iron be thrown into a vitriolic water, and 
the red ruſt arifing on the ſurface of the iron be melted down, 
it will be found real copper; which is an inſtance of the tranſ- 
mutation of one metal into another, See 'TRANSMUT A- 
TION. 


VITRIOUS, or VirReovs, in anatomy,.the third, or glaſſy 


humour of the eye, thus called from its reſemblance to melted 
laſs. See HUuMouUuR, and Eye. 
t lies under the cryſtalline ; by the impreſſion of which, its 
fore- part is rendered concave. See CRYSTALLINE. 
For the office of the vitrious humour, ſee Vis1oNn. 
Some authors alſo call the coats or membranes that contain 
this humour, vitrious tunics. | | 
VITTA, among anatomiſts, fillet or head-band; is uſed for 
that part of the amnios, which ſticks to the infant's head when 
it is juſt born. See Au N IOS, CawL, &c. 
VITUS's Dance, in medicine. See Cox EA Sant Viti. 
VIVA Pecunia, was anciently uſed for live cattle. See PE cu- 
NIA, Money, &c, : | 
Viva Voce, q. d. by word of mouth. See ORAL, WIr NESs, 
EviDENCEg, DE POSITION, &c. | 
VIVARY, Vivaktvm, in our law-books, is ſometimes uſed 
for a park, warren, or fiſh-pond, wherein living creatures 
are kept, &c. See PARk, WARREN, Go. 
VIVIFICA TION, in medicine, the art of vivihing, that is, 
of contributing to the action that gives life, or maintains life. 
See LIFE. 
The chymiſts alſo uſe the word, in ſpeaking of the new force, | 


= 


depend on the ſtypticity or aſtringeney of iron, or Mars. See [ vigour, and luſtre, which, by this art, they give 


VIVIPAROUS, VivieaRvs, in natural hiſto 


UL 


bodies, particularly to mercury; which, affe, f. 40 natur: 
fixed or amalgamated, they reſtore to ; _ lun das * 


ReviviFicATIoON. 


. applied to ſuch animals as bring forth their young 1 an epithet 


Vipers are diſtinguiſhed from ſnakes, in that the latter h 


Vivum Linum. 1. S'LINUM, 
Vrvum Sulphur. 8 See the article 

VIZARD, 
VIZIER. See the article VISIER. 
ULCER, Urcus, in medicine, a ſolution, or diſcontinuity of 


ſinuous, fiſtulous, varicous, carious, KC. 


ter, inflammation and ſwelling of the part, calloſity of the 
A Putrid or ſordid UL ER, is that whoſe ſides are lined with 2 


Phagedznic ULCER, is an ulcer of a corroſive nature, eating 


Varicous ULCERS, are ſuch as being ſea 


| n their 
Sinuous ULCERS, are ſuch as run aſlant, or ſideways foo Of 


fect : in contradiſtinction to ſuch as lay eggs; which u per- 
C2 


See AN1MAL, Ovi PAROUS, and Eg 
| i 


in dunghils, to be hatched by the warmth thereof 55 


In the Philoſophical Tranſactions, we have a 

viviparoeus fly, of the oeſtrum or gad- Kind. br Tie 
4 * 

two bags of live white worms. — The like is hinted k 7 

drovandus. — Liſter even ſuſpects, that all of this une 4 


ticular ſenſe, for the 


The term is alſo uſed, in a more 95 Cl 
e Naked. 


naked of a column, or other part. 


1 o SULPHUR, 
or VIZ OR. See the article Mas gur. 


texture, or loſs of ſubſtance in the fleſhy parts of the bod 
Proceeding from an internal cauſe, See SoL.uTIoON, 4 
Galen defines ulcer an inveterate eroſion of the ſoft parts of the 
body ; by which, inſtead of blood, they are brought to yield 
a kind of pus, or ſanies; which prevents the conſolidation. 
Etmuller defines an ulcer, a ſolution of continuity from me 
corroſive ſharpneſs or acidity, that takes away from the rarts 
and turns the proper nouriſhnient of the body into a fanious 
matter, — A like ſolution of continuity happening in a bony 
part, is called a caries, See CARIEs, | 

Galen commonly uſes the words alcer and wound indifferently; 
bnt the Arabs, and the moderns after them, diſtinguiſh be- 
tween the two. See WouNnD. | 

Spontaneous alcers, are generally ſuppoſed to proceed from 
acrimony, or a corroſive diſpoſition of the humours of the 
body ; whether brought on by poiſons, the venereal taint, or 
other cauſes. : 

Ulcers are divided into fanple, and complicated. — They are 
again divided, with regard to their circumſtances, into putrid, 
or ſordid, wherein the fleſh all around is corrupted, and fetid. 
— verminous, where the matter being thick, does not flow 
away, but generates worms, c. — virulent, which inſtead 
of pus, or ſanies, yield a malignant virus, &c, 

They are again diſtinguiſhed, with regard to their form, into 


When an zlcer happens in a good conſtitution, and proves 
eaſy of cure, it is ſaid to be ſimple. 

When attended with other concurring ſymptoms, as 2 caco- 
chymic habit, which greatly retards or obſtructs the cure, it 
is called a compound ulcer. | 

A ſimple ulcer is attended with no other ſign, than that of 
eroſion ; but compound ulcers, W a ſcorbutic, drop- 
ſical, or ſcrophulous conſtitution, may be attended with pain, 
a fever, convulſions, a large and emaciating diſcharge of mat- 


lips, a caries of the bones, &c. 


tough, viſcous humour, and is alſo attended with heat, pain, 
inflammation, and a large flux of humours to the part: w. 
time the ſordes increaſe and change colour, the wer corrupts 
its matter grows fetid, and ſometimes the part gangrenes. = 
Putrid fevers often gives riſe to this kind of ulcer. 
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away the adjacent parts all around; the lips thereof 3 
tumefied. — When this kind of ulcer eats deep, and ſp! 

wide, without being attended with a tumour, but putrins 
and grows foul and fetid, it is called noma ; and hol, of 
account of the difficulty wherewith they heal, are allo tem 
dyſepulota. See PHAGED ANA, 3 


becoming painful and inflammatory, ſwell up the Part 
poſſeſs. — Theſe, when recent, being occaſioned by thy. 
of corroſives, or proceeding from a ruptured varix, ate 8 
attended with an hæmorrhage. — The veins __ 
ulcers are, in this caſe, præternaturally diſtended, a h 
ſometimes, be felt interwoven together, like net- work, 4 


the part. 


orifice; and may be known either by ſearching ger dt 
probe, wax-candle, &c. or the quantity of matter 
charge, in proportion to their apparent magnitu 
ſometimes. lie deep, and have ſeveral turnings: 
tinguiſhed 'from fiſtula's only by their want of 
cept in the very orifice, See SINUS, 


5 h ULCERS, are ſuch as are ſinuous, or winding, and 
* —* with great callofity ; and diſcharge a thin, ſerous, 
and fetid matter, See FISTULA. 5 | 
O ULcers are rarely cured without the uſe of internals, 
which are to. be ſuch as abſorb and deſtroy the acidity ; ſudo- 
rifics eſpecially, decoctions of the woods, antimonials, vipe- 
rines, and volatiles ; but above all things, vomitories often 
repeated: in the moſt. obſtinate ulcers, mercurial ſalivation is 
often required; old ulcers are frequently incurable, without 
making an iſſue in the oppoſite part. 3 
The cure of ſimple, ſhallow ulcers, is commonly effected by 
applying a pledget armed with liniment. arcæi, or baſilic. flav, 


laid over it, and repeating the dreſſing once aday, or ſeldomer. 
If only the cuticula be loſt, or eaten away, nothing more 
than a little unguent. deficcativ. rub. or diapomphol. Qc. 
ſpread thin upon linen, need be appliet. 
If ſpongy fleſh ſhould grow up, in either caſe it may be kept 
down with a little Roman vitriol, &c. as in caſe of healing 
up the ſimple ulcers, made by the breaking of common tumors. 
Evacuations are indiſpenſibly neceſſary in the cure of ulcers of 
the compound kind, where the conſtitution will admit there- 
of — If the ulcer be fiſtulous, finuous, cancerous, &c. and 
the matter fetid, thin, or ſanious, it is found proper to join 
calomel with the purgatives, or to give it in ſmall doſes, be- 
tween the repetitions thereof, ſo as not to ſalivate. | 
Beſides the uſe of evacuating medicines, it will here alſo be 
proper to order a courſe of diet-drink, made with the ſudorific 
woods, eſpecially where the z/cer is fuſpected to be venereal, 
In the mean time, proper dreſſings are to be uſed, | 
When the ulcer obſtinately reſiſts this treatment, a eulen 
is generally propoſed, and ſeldom fails to promote the cure, 
though all other remedies ſhould have been tried in vain, — If 
the patient be too weak to undergo the fatigue of a thorough 
falivation, it may be moderated, and kept up the longer, in 
proportion to his ſtrength. See SALIVATION. 


External medicines for ulcers, are digeſtives, cleanſers, ſarco- 
tics, and epulotics. — M. Belloſte gives us a medicine of ſin- 
gular efficacy in the cure of ulcers; and it is no more than a 
decoction of walnut- tree leaves in water, with a little ſugar; 
in which a linen cloth being dipped, is to be laid on the acer, 


imple and vulgar medicine he finds ſuppurates, deterges, in- 
carnates, reſiſts putrefaction, c. more than any other medi- 
cine known. e 3 
An ulcer in the lungs, makes what we call a phthiſis. See 
PnTHISIS. | 

The venereal diſeaſe is a grand ſource of ulcers; particularly 


men; and in the mouth and palate in both. See VENEREAL 
Diſeaſe 1 
Jenereal ulcers are of various kinds; thoſe that grow callous 
arid cancerous, are called ſhanters. See SHANK ER. 
ULCERATED Cancers. . See the article Cax RR. 
ULCERATION, Exvuricera Tio, a little aperture, or hole 
in the ſkin, cauſed by an cer. Sce EXULCERATION. 
Cauſtic medicines ſometimes occaſion Alcerations in the ſkin. 


to. — A flux at the mouth wlcerates the tongue and palate. 
See ARSENIC, and SALIVATION. | 
ULIGINOUS, UIIGIiNosvs, implies as much as moiſt, 
mooriſh, fenny. See FEN, Mor Ass, &c. 
ULLAGE of a co/f, is ſo much as a veſſel wants of being full. 
See GAUGING, and SLIDING-Nule. 
ULNA, in anatomy, a long, hard bone in the arm, with a 
cavity in the middle; called alſo focile majus, and cubitus. — 
See Tab. Anat. (Ofteol.). fig. 3. u. 8. fig. 7. u. 10. ſee alſo 
the articles ARM, and Cu BI us. 
The ulna lies on the inſide of the fore- arm, reaching from 
the elbow to the wriſt; is big at its upper end, and grows 
ſmaller to its lower end. + | 
At its upper it has two proceſſes, which are received into the 
fore and hind ſinus's of the extremity of the humerus. — The 
foremoſt proceſs is ſmall and ſhort ; the hindmoſt, called .A. 
a, is bigger and longer; it ſtays the fore-arm, when it 
comes to a right line with the arm. See OLE CRAN oN. 
Betwixt theſe proceſſes it has a ſemicircular ſinus, which re- 
ceives the inner protuberance of the lower end of the humerus, 
upon which we bend and. extend our fore-arm ; and along 
the middle of that there runs a ſmall ridge, by which this bone 
is articulated to the humerus by ginglymus. — Had the arti- 
culation here been an arthrodia, the joint muſt have been 
much weaker ; but the hand could have received no more 
motion from it, than it has now from the ſhoulder. 
The infide of this upper end has a ſmall ſinus, which receives 
the circumference of the round head of the radius. — Its lower 
extremity, which is round and ſmall, is received into a ſinus, 
in the lower end of the radius; and upon this extremity, it 
has a ſhort and ſmall proceſs, from which the ligaments which 
tie it to the bones of the wriſt ariſe : this proceſs ſerves to keep 
the bones of the wriſt in their place. 
ULNa, an ell in meaſure. See ELL, and MEASURE, 
Vor. II. 5 | 
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to the part, a plaiſter of diachyl. ſimp. or de minio, being 


and this to be repeated every ſecond or third day. — This | 


in the prepuce and glans, in men; the vagina, &c. in wo- | 


See CAusT1 cs. — Arſenic always ulcerates the parts it ſticks 


UMB 


Una Terrea, 8 the ſtandard iron ell, kept in the Ex- ; 


chequer. See STANDARD. , . .. 
ULNAGE. See the article AL Nag. 
ULNARIS Extenſor, in anatomy, a muſcle, called alſo extenſor 

carpi, — See Tab. Anat. (Myol.) fig. 1. u. 38. fee alſo the 
/ ⁰ ed ne | 
ULNnAR1s:Flexor, See the article FIE xOR Carli. 
ULTERIOR, in geography, is applied to ſome part of a coun- 

try, or province, which, with regard to the reſt of that coun- 


try, is ſituate on the farther ſide of a river, mountain, or 


other boundary, which divides the country into twd, parts. 
Thus, Africa, with regard to Europe, is divided by mount 
Atlas, into citerior, and ulterior, i. e. into two portions, the 
one on. this ſide mount Atlas, and the other on that. 
ULTIMA Baja, aft er is a phraſe uſed among ſome 
painters, for the laſt finiſhi 
J FVVVUUU. SWTD) 
ULTRAMARINE®, UL TRAMARIxU M, a beautiful blue 
colour, uſed by the painters, prepared from lapis lazuli. See 
Brux, and Lap Is. | Ex Pa | 
* Some. derive its name, altramarine, q. d beyond ſea, from 
its being firſt brought into Europe, out of India, and Perſia : 
Others iay, it is becauſe its colour is deeper than that of the ſea. 
This blue is one of the richeſt, and moſt valuable colours, 
uſed in painting. — The preparation. conſiſts, in firſt calcining 
the lapis in an iron pot or crucible, then grinding it very fine 
on porphyry ſtone ; then mixing it up with a paſte made of 
wax, pitch, maſtick, turpentine, and oil; and at laſt waſhing 
the paſte well in clear water, to ſeparate, the colouring part 
from the reſt, which precipitates to the bottom, in form of a 
ſubtile, beautiful, blue powder. — The water .is then poured 
off, and the powder at bottom dried in the ſun; which is the 
e 7 ie ET TR, | 
Thoſe who prepare this colour, have uſually four kinds, 
which they procure. by ſo many different lotions : the firſt is 
ſtill the beſt; and the reſt worſe and worſe, to the laſt. —- 
There is altramarine of the firſt kind, fold for 11 J. ſterling 
per ounce ; and of the laſt, for about 12 or 15 .. 
The common opinion concerning its origin is, that the me- 
thod of making it was firſt diſcovered in England ; and that a 
member of the Eaſt India company, having a quarrel with his 
aſſociates, to be revenged of them, made the ſecret public. 
Ultramarine muſt be choſen of a high colour, and well ground, 
which is known by putting it between the teeth, where, if 
it feel gritty, it is a ſign the triture is not ſufficient. 
To know whether it be pure and unmixed, put a little of it 
in a crucible, and heating it red hot, if the powder has not 
changed its colour after this trial, it is certainly pure: on the 
contrary, if you perceive any change, or any black ſpecks in 
it, it is falſified. 1 ED | 
Beſide this, there is another kind, called common, or Dutch 
ultramarine; which is only lapis, or ſmalt well ground, and 
pulverized ; the colour whereof, when ufed by the painters, 
is much like that of the true ultramarine, though much leſs 
valued. | 5 | 
ULTRAMONTANE, ſomething beyond the mountains. 
The term is principally uſed, in relation to Italy and France, 
which are ſeparated by the mountains of the Alps. 
In France, the opinions of the ultramontane canoniſts, 7. e. of 
thoſe of Italy, are not received. | 
The painters, particularly thoſe of Italy, call all thoſe that are 
not of that country, ultramontanes ; or, ſimply, tramontanes. 
— Pouſſin is the only tramontane painter that the Italians ſeem 
to envy. See TRAMONTANE. 0 
ULTRAMUNDANE, UI TRAMUNDA Ns, beyond the 
world ; is that part of the univerſe, ſuppoſed to be without, 
or beyond the limits of our world, or ſyſtem. See UN- 
VERSE, WORLD, &c. 
UMBELICUS. See the article Uu B;ILICVus. 
UMBELICAL. See the article UM BILIC AI. 
UM BELLA, or UMBRELIA. See the article PA RASO L. 
UM BELL, UnBELLs, among botaniſts, the round tufts, 
or heads of certain plants, ſet thick together, and all of the 
ſame heighth. — Sparſed, or thin umbellæ, are thoſe which ſtand 


at a diſtance from one another, yet all of an equal heighth, 


See UMBELLIFER.OUS, | 
UMBELLIFEROUS Plants, are ſuch as have their tops 
branched, and ſpread out like an umbrella; on each little ſub- 
diviſion of which, there is growing a ſmall flower: ſuch are 
fennel, dill, &c. See PLANT. N 
This flower is always pentapetalous; and is ſucceeded by two 


naked ſceds adjoining to each other, which are the true cha- 


racteriſtics that diſtinguiſh theſe plants from others. 


The umbelliſerous are a very large genus of plants, and are 
diſtinguiſhed by Mr. Ray, into, : * 


15. Such as have a compounded leaf, of a triangular and pin- 


nate form. — The ſeeds of theſe are either broad, flat, and 
plain, almoſt like leaves; as the ſphondylium, paſtinaca lati- 
folia, panax heracleum tordylium, orcoſelinum, thyſſelinum, 
apium cicutæ foliis, daucus alfaricus carvifolia, anethum, pu- 
cedanum, thapſia, ferula, Sc. Or with a ſeed more tumid, 
and leſs compreſſed and flat, than the former; as the cachrys, 


13M laſerpitium, 


ng touches with the pencil. See 
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UMB 


laſerpitium, cicutaria vulgaris, ſcandix, cerefolium, myrrhis 

ſativa angelica, leviſticum, ſiler montanum, bulbocaſtanum, 
ſiſarum, oenanthe, ſium, pimpinella, apium, cicuta, viſnaga, 
ſaxifraga, crithmum, foeniculum, daucus vulgaris, aniſum, 
caucalci, coriandrum, paſtinaca marina, &c, | 
20. Such as have a ſimple, or undivided leaf, or at leaſt one 
only a little jagged ; as the perfoliata, buplerum, aſtrantia ni- 

ra, fanicula, and the ſeſeli zthiopicum. 

UMBELLIFORM flowers. See the article FLOWER. 

UMBER, or UM BRE, UMBRIA, among painters, &c. a dry 
duſky colour'd earth, which, diluted with water, ſerves to 
make a dark brown colour, uſually call'd with us a hair-colour, 
It is called amber from umbra, ſhadow ; as ſerving chiefly for 
the ſhadowing of objects: or rather from Umbria, a country 
of Italy, whence it is uſed to be brought. See SH ADow. 

UMBILICAL, Ums111caLs, in anatomy, ſomething that 
relates to the umbilicus, or navel, See UMBILICUs, &c. 

UMB1LICAL Region, is that part of the abdomen lying round 
about the umbilicus, or navel. See ABDOMEN, and REGION. 

UmMB1LICAL /ffels, are a ſet or aſſemblage of veſſels belonging 
to a foetus; conſtituting what we call the funiculus unibilicalis, 
or navel-ſtring. See FoETUs, SECONDINE, &c. 

Theſe veſſels are two arteries, a vein, and the urachus. 
The UMBiLI1CAL arteries ariſe from the iliacs, near their 
diviſion into external and internal; and paſs thence on each 
fide of the bladder, through the navel, to the placenta. — See 
Tab. Anat. (Angeiol.) fig. 1. u. 56. 56. fig. 3. lit. e. e. fig. 
16. lit. g. g. | 
The UM BILIC AL vein, from innumerable capillaries united 
into one trunk, deſcends from the placenta, to the liver of the 
foetus ; where it is partly diſtributed into the porta, and partly 
into the cava. — See Tab. Anat. ( Angeiol. K. 1 . 
(Splanch.) fig. 3. bt. i. fig. 16. lit. V. 
The urachus is only plainly found in brutes; though there is 
no doubt but it has place likewiſe in mankind. UR A- 
c Hus. | | 
The uſe of theſe veſſels, is to maintain a continuity and com- 
munication, between the mother and the foetus. — Some au- 
thors will have it, that the foetus receives irs food and increaſe 
this way ; and that it grows, like a vegetable, from the mo- 
ther as the root, of which the umbilical veſſels are the ſtem ; 
and the child the head or fruit of this plant- animal. See CI R- 
CULATION, Nur RIT ION, Fo Tus, &c. 

Funiculus UM BILIC ALIS, popularly called the navel-/tring, is 
a kind of ſtring, formed of the umbilical veſſels; which, be- 
ing tied up in a common coat, or membrane, traverſe the 
ſecundines, and are inſerted, at one end, into the placenta of 
the mother, and at the other, into the abdomen of the foetus, 

D See Tab. Anat. (Splanch) fig. 16. ſee allo the article UM- 
BILICAL Veſſels. 

The navel-ſtring is membranous, wreathed, and unequal ; 
ariſing out of the middle of the abdomen, and reaching to the 
placenta uterina: it is uſually half an ell in length, and as 
thick as one's finger. — It was neceſſary it ſhould be fo long 
and lax, that when the foetus in the womb grows ſtrong, it 
might not break it by its ſprawling and tumbling about ; and 


that after it is born, the ſecundine, or after-birth, might be | 


drawn out the better by it. | 
The way that it paſtes from the navel to the placenta, is very 
unconſtant ; for ſometimes it goes upon the right hand, to 
the neck, which having incompaſſed, it deſcends to the pla- 
centa ; and ſometimes it goes on the left hand, up to the neck, 
Se. Sometimes it comes not to the neck at all, but goes firſt 
a little up towards the breaſt, and then turns round the back, 
and from thence paſſes to the placenta. | 
This part, at the birth, is either broke, or cut away, to the 
navel ; fo that its veſſels, viz. two arteries, a vein, and ura- 
chus, become perfectly uſeleſs, as veſſels; and, drying up, 
become impervious, and ſerve only as ligaments to ſuſpend 
the liver. MF 
va BILICAL Points, in mathematics, the fame with faci. See 
"OCUS, | 9 8 5 
UMBILICUS, Nævel, in anatomy, the centre of the middle 
part of the lower venter, or belly; being the place through 
which the mbilical veſſels paſs, out of the foetus, to the pla- 
centa of the mother. — See Tab. Anat. (Splanch.) fig. 1 6. lit. e. 
* The word is pure Latin, formed of umbo, the little bunch in 
the middle of a buckler ; by reaſon of its reſemblance to the 
navel. See UMBiL1cal Feels. 


UMBILICUS, in mathematics, the ſame with focus. See Fo- 


CUS. 
UMBONE, or Horn, among floriſts, ſignifies any pointed 
ſtyle, or piſtil, in the middle of a flower. See PIs TIL. 

There is alſo an umbone called doubly-pointed, or by-parted, as 


in the peony ; and ſometimes the umbone has four ſharp points, | 


in which caſe it is termed, an umbone divided into ſo many 
heads, or cut into three or four parts. | 

UMBRA, Shadew. See the article LIGHT, SHADow, 
PENUMBRA, &c. 

UMBRE. See the article UMptR. 

UMBRELLA. See the article UMBELLA. 


UMPIRE *, a third perſon, choſen to decide a controverſy 


— 


UNCIA, a term generally uſed for the twelfth pa 


Uncia Terre, or Agri, is a phraſe frequently met wit 


UNCILIZ, in algebra, are the numbers prefixed to 


Sir Iſaac Newton gives a rule, for finding the mile 


6. . 4 120 6 5.4. 


iz, the uncia of the fifth term; WR 


that he tendered the debt at the time and place, and tha 


leſt to an arbitration, in caſe the arbi 
| itratorg 
See ARBITRATOR, and AR BIT RATIO. not apree, 


* Minſhew ſuppoſes the word formed of the 


father. — Some call him a ſur-arbitratg;. French us Pere, 2 


UNCASING, among hunters, the cutting up, or flea 
ö ing of 


See HUNTING. 


a fox, 
— In which ſenſe it occurs in Latin vrt N of a thing, 
weight, called by us an ou]; and a meakire, ap for a 
See QUNCE, and InNCn; ſee alſo As, Wricn an inch, 
SURE, &c. r, Mea. 


the ancient charters of the Britiſh kings ; 

tity of ground was, is a little „ben, — 7 = the 
for certain, is, that it ſignified a large quantit 25 

12 modii; which modius ſome conjecture to 15 much 2g 
hundred feet ſquare. Ve been an 


he ] 
of the members of any power, produced f * etters 
reſidual, or multinomial root, See Roor, es: binoniy, 
Thus, in the fourth power of a |, that is, , 
aaab+baabbÞ4abbb4+bbBb, the uncig u.. F4 
See PowER, &c. + Ros "IC 4, 6, 4. 


of an 


power, ariſing from a binomial root. Thus: — Let the ing 
ex 


of the power be called m; then will the unciæ ariſe from ſuch 
| a 


continual multiplication as this, viz. 1 x TX — ns 


- 3 2 
"a. &c, Thus, if the unciæ of the biquadate, 


X X 


4 
=0 


or fourth power, were required ; the rule is, 1 xD (= 4) 
= 


4—=1, _ | es 2s En 
x 2 (=6)x—(=4)xD=(=12); which ſheys, 


that the unciæ are 1, 4, 6, 4, 1. See PoLYGONat Number 
Or thus: The terms of any powers are compounded of certain 
literal factums, with numbers called wncie, prefixed; and the 
factums are found, by making two geometrical progreſſions; 
the firſt of them beginning trom the required power of the 
firſt part of the root, and ending in unity; and the ſecond 
beginning with unity, and ending in the required power of 
the ſecond part: thus, for a ſixth power of a+b; 
4 a · a firſt ſeries, 
1 3 b }Þ4 b5 þ5 ſecond ſeries, 

and multiplying the terms of the ſame order in either ſeries 
into one another: as 4 ＋＋ A BA b* +93 Ba 24 
a b* + b5, out of which the ſixth power of a+6 is com- 
pounded, 


The unciæ, then, are found by writing the exponents of the 


powers of the ſecond ſeries, i. e. of b, under the exponents of 
the powers of the firſt ſeries, i. e. of a; and taking the fir 
figure of the upper ſeries for the numerator, and the firſt cf 
the lower for the denominator of a fraction, which is equal to 
the uncia of the ſecond term; and ſo for the reſt. Thus, for 
the ſixth power we have, VF 
L.-$..44.4-9 


Accordingly, 2 = 6 is the uncia of the ſecond term of the 


6. ; 
ſixth power ; =_ = = = 15, the uncia of the third term; 


LS +» == 20, the uncia of the fourth term; FIT] 
6. F. 4.3 


. 8 . 
= 6, the uncia of the ſixth term; : - : 5 = 


The uncia of the laſt power. See Py RAMIDAL Numbers. 


— =1y 


UNCIAL, UNc1aL 1s, an epithet, which antiquaries ge 


to certain large-ſized letters, or characters, antiently uſed in 
inſcriptions, and epitaphs. See LETTER, CAPITAL, &c 
The word is formed from the Latin zncia, the twelfth part of 
any thing; and which, in geometrical meaſure, ſignified the 
twelfth part of a foot, viz. an inch; which was ſuppoſed to 
be the thickneſs of the ſtem of one of theſe letters— 


UNCORE, or Unquzs Priſt, ill ready; in law, 2 pi 


for the defendant, being ſued for a debt due on 2a bond at a 
day paſt, to fave the forfeiture of his bond, &c. by _ 

t 
was none to receive it; and that he is yet alſo ready to pa 
the ſame. See TENDER. 


UNCTION, UncTio, the act of anointing, or {merits 


with oil, or other fatty matter. See Ol I. as 
Mercurial unction, properly applied, brings on 4 ſalivation. 
See SALIVAT ION. — The ſurgeons cure divers wounds, ul. 
cers, &c. by repeated unions, with oils, unguents, cerats 
&c, See UNGUENT, LINIMENT, &c. 


UNCT1oN, in matters of religion, is uſed for the C Ge 


conferred on ſacred things, by anointing them with oil. 
CHRisT and Mess1A, Hin 
Anciently, in the eaſtern countries, which abounded ſo mu 

oil, and odoriferous ſpices, it was the cuſtom to ſeperate 5 
and things deſigned for extraordinary offices, or uſes, by ane in 


UND 


bolizing thereby, both an effuſion of the neceſlary gifts to qua- 
lify them for their office, and a diffuſion of the good and 
grateful effects expected from them. 5 

There were three ſorts of perſons to whom this unction, or con- 
ſecration, eſpecially belonged, kings, prieſts and prophets ; who, 
therefore, are all of them (fays Barrow) ſtiled in ſcripture the 
Lord's Anointed. 


very late among Chriſtian princes : Onuphrius ſays, none of 
the emperors were ever anointed before Juſtinian, or Juſtin. 
— The emperors of Germany took up the practice from thoſe 
of the eaſtern empire — King Pepin of France was the firſt 
king who received the anction. 
In the Romiſh church, beſides an unction at baptiſm, on the 
forehead, and at confirmation, on the head, they have an 
extreme unttion, given to people in the pangs of death, on 
the parts where the five ſenſes reſide, being the parts by which 
the perſon is ſuppoſed to have ſinned. See EXTREM E Unt0n. 
UNCUTH®, Unxnown, is uſed in the ancient Saxon laws, 
for him that comes to an inn, gueſt-wiſe, and lies there but 
one night — In which caſe, his hoſt was not bound to anſwer 
for any offence he committed, whereof he was guiltleſs himſelf. 


dee HOGENHINE. | 
rina node poteſt dici uncuth, ſecunda vero, gueſt, tertia 


aan Hine. 
UNDECA GON, is a regular polygon of eleven ſides. See 
PoLyGoN, 
UNDECIMVIR, a magiſtrate among the ancient Atheni- 
ans, who had ten other collegues, or aſſociates joined with 
him in the ſame commiſſion. 


ſame as thoſe of the prevots de marechauſſe in France. They 
took care of the apprehending of criminals ; ſecured them in 
the hands of juſtice; and when they were condemned, took 
them again into cuſtody, that the ſentence might be executed 
on them. 

They were choſe by the tribes ; each tribe naming its own : 
And as the number of tribes, after Calliſthenes, was but ten, 
which made ten members, a ſcribe or notary was added, 
which made the number eleven, — Whence their name 
6 tr94x2, or undectmvirt, as Cornelius Nepos calls them in the 
life of Phocion.— In Julius Pollux, they are denominated 
£7%0y0, and rowoPvaAcnxec, 

UNDE, UxpEE, or UnDy, in heraldry. See Wavy. 

UNDER the ſea in the ſea language. — A ſhip is ſaid to be 
ſo, when ſhe lies ſtill, or waits for ſome other ſhips, with her 
helm laſhed, or tied up a- lee. 

UN D E R-Currents — Diſtint from the upper, or apparent 
currents of the ſeas ; ſome naturaliſts conclude, there are in 
divers places under-currents, which ſet or drive a contrary way. 

See CURRENT. . 

Dr. Smith, in the Philoſophical Tranſactions, brings the hy- 
potheſis of under-currents, to ſolve that remarkable phæno- 
menon, the ſea's ſetting ſtrongly through the Streights into 
the Mediterranean, with a conſtant current 20 leagues broad. 

What ſhould become of the vaſt quantity of water poured 
in this way; as alſo, of that running from the Euxine, through 
the Boſphorus, into the Helleſpont, and thence into the Archi- 
pelago; is a ſpeculation that has long employed the philoſophers ! 


whereby a great quantity of water is carried out as comes in. 
— To confirm which, he obſerves, that between the north and 
ſouth foreland, it is either high or low water upon the ſhore, 
three hours before it is fo off at ſea : a certain ſign, that though 
the tide of flood runs aloft, yet the tide of ebb runs under-foot, 
or cloſe by the ground. | | 
He adds an account from an able ſailor in the Baltic found ; 
that going with their pinnace into the middle ſtream, they 
were carried violently away by the current: but that ſinking 
a bucket: with a large cannon-bullet, to a certain depth of 
water, it gave a check to the boat's motion; and ſinking it 
ſtill lower, the boat was driven a-head to the windward, againſt 
the upper current, which was not above four or five fathom 


deep. | 

Dr. Halley ſolves the current's ſetting in at the Streights, 
without overflowing the banks, from the great evaporation ; 
without ſuppoſing any under- current. See VAPOUR, and 
EvAPORATION. 


UNDER-CHAMBERLAINS y the exchequer, two offi- 


8 cers there, who cleave the tallies, and read the ſame; ſo that 
: the clerk of the pell, and the comptrollers thereof, may ſee that 
, the entries are true. See Exc HR GER, TALLY, PELLs, &c. 
55 They alſo make ſearches for all records in the treaſury, and 


have the cuſtody of Domeſday book, — See CHAMBERLAIN. | 


UNDERMINING. See the article Saye1NG. 
UNDER-SHERIFF, Sub-vice-comes. See SHERIFF, 
UNDERSHRUB. See the article SUFFRUTExX. 
UNDER-SITTER, an inmate. See INMATE. 
UNDERSTANDING, Intelle#us, is defined, by the Pe- 


nocte hogenhine. Bra don, Lib. III. See Thin Night | 


The functions of the undecimviri at Athens, were much the | 


This author's conjecture is, that there is an wnder-current, | 


ing them with ointments compoſed of ſuch ingredients; ſym⸗ | 


The unction of kings is ſuppoſed to be a ceremony, introduced | 


—— 


about intelligible things, conſidered as intelligeble. See E A- 
CULTY, and SOUL, | 
They alſo make it twofold, viz. active, and paſſive. = 
Active UNDERSTANDING, Intellectus agens, they hold, that 
faculty of the ſoul by which the ſpecies and images of in- 
telligible things are framed, on occaſion of the preſence of 
phantaſms, or appearances thereof. — For, maintaining the 
intellect to be immaterial, they hold it impoſlible it ſhould 
be diſpoſed to think by any diſproportionate phantaſms of mere 
body, and therefore that it is obliged to frame other proporti- 
onate ſpecies of itſelf; and hence its denomination active. 
Paſſrve UNDERSTANDING, Intelleftus patiens, is that which, 
receiving the ſpecies framed by the ative under/tanding, breaks 
forth into actual knowledge. See KNowLEDGE. 
The moderns ſet afide the Peripatetic notion of an ave un- 
derftanding. — The Carteſians define the under/tanding to be 
that faculty, whereby the mind converſing with, and, as it 
were, intent on itſelf, evidently knows what is true in any 
thing not exceeding its capacity. See JUDGMENT. _ 
The corpuſcular philoſophers define the under/tanding to be a 
faculty, expreſſive of things which ſtrike on the external ſenſes, 
either by their images, or their effects, and fo enter the mind. 
| — Their great doctrine is, Nih:l eſſe in intellectu quod non prius 
fuerit in ſenſu; and to this doctrine our famous Mr. Locke, 
and moſt of the lateſt Engliſh philoſophers ſubſcribe, See 
SENSE, Oc. 
The Carteſians cry out aloud againſt it, between whom and 
the Corpuſcularians there is this farther difference, that the 
latter make the judgment to belong to the under/tanding ; but 
the former to the will. See WILL. | 
Hence, according to the moſt approved opinion of the Cor- 
puſcularians, - the underſtanding has two offices, vix. percep- 
tion, and judgment ; according to the Carteſians only one, viz. 
perception, See PERCEPTION; ; 
UNDERSTANDING is alſo uſed for the act, exerciſe, of exer- 
tion of this faculty; or the action whereby the mind knows 
things, or repreſents them in idea to itſelf. 
UNDERTAKERS, were anciently ſuch perſons as were 
employed by the king's purveyors, and acted as their deputies; 
See POURVEYORS. — 1 
At preſent, the name is chiefly uſed for upholders, or perſons 
who furniſh out funerals. — And for ſuch as undertake. any 
great work, as the draining of fens, &c. Stat: 43 Eliz. 
UNDER-TREASURER of England, Vice-Theſaurarius 
Angliz, an officer mentioned in the ſtat. 39 Eliz. c. 7. and 
whom ſeveral other ſtatutes confound with treaſurer of the 
Exchequer, See EXCHEQUER. | 
He cheſted up the king's treaſure at the end of every term, 
and noted the content of money in each cheſt, and faw it 
carried to the king's treaſury in the Tower, for the eaſe of 
the lord treaſurer, &c. 1 88 | 
In the vacancy of the lord treaſurer's office, he alſo did every 
thing in the receipt, that the lord treaſurer himſelf does. See 
J ._ 
UNDER-WOOD, ſab-boſcus, is coppice, or any wood that 
is not accounted timber. See CoPPiCE, and TimMBEeR, 
UNDULATION, in phyſics, a kind of tremulous mo- 
tion, or vibration, obſervable in a liquid ; whereby it alter- 
nately riſes and falls, like the waves of the ſea*. See Mo- 
TION, . 
* And hence it is that the term takes its riſe from the Latin, 
unda, wave. See Wave, 


This undulatory motion, if the liquid be ſmooth, and at reſt; 
is propagated in concentric circles, as moſt people have ob- 
ſerved upon throwing a ſtone, or other matter upon the ſur- 
face of a ſtagnant water, or even upon touching the ſurface 
of the water lightly with the finger, or the like, 
The reaſon of theſe circular undulations is, that, touch- 
ing the ſurface with the the finger, there is produced a depreſ- 
- fion of the water in the place of contact. — By this depreſ- 
ſion the ſubjacent parts are moved ſucceſſively out of their 
place, and the other adjacent parts thruſt upwards, which ly- 
ing ſucceſſively on the deſcending liquid, follow it; and thus 
the parts of the liquid are alternately raiſed and depreſſed, 
and that circularly, 
When a ſtone isthrown into the liquid, the reciprocal vibrations 
are more conſpicuous : here the water in the place of immer- 
ſion riſing higher, by means of the impulſe or rebound, till it 
comes to fall again, gives an impulſe to the adjoining liquid, 
by which means that is likewiſe raiſed about the place of the 
ſtone, as about a centre, and forms the firſt undulous circle; 
which falling again, gives another impulſe to the fluid next to 
it further from the centre, which riſes likewiſe in a cir- 
= 193 thus, ſucceſſively, greater and greater circles are pro- 
uced. | 
USpuarozy Motion, is likewiſe applied to a motion in the 
air, whereby its parts are agitated after the like manner as 
waves in the ſea ; as is ſuppoſed to be the caſe when the ſtring 
of a muſical inſtrument is ſtruck. See Crox bv. CIS" 
This undulatory motion of the air, is ſuppoſed the matter or 


ripatetics, to be a faculty of the reaſonable ſoul, converſant 


cauſe of ſound. See Sou N 5. „ 
2 Inſtea 


Inſtead of the undulatory, ſome authors chuſe to call this a 
vibratory motion, See VIBRATION. | | 


_ UNDULATION is alſo uſed, in chjrargerys for a motion enſuing 


in the matter contained in an abſceſs, upon ſqueezing it. — A 
tumor is ſaid to be in a condition for opening, when one per- 
ceives the undulation. See TUMOR. 


_ UNEQUAL Courſet.? Ses the article Masox Rx. 


UNxNEGUAL Hours. Houx. 

UNEVEN Number. See the article Nu M BER. | 

UNGELD®, in our ancient cuſtoms, a perſon out of the pro- 
tection of the law; fo that if he were murdered, no geld, or 
fine, was to be paid in the way of compenſation by him that 
killed him. See Wer. 

*The word is compounded of the negative an, and gillan, to 

pay, See GELD, and Es TIMATIO Capitis. 1 
Si Fritbman, i. e. homo pacis, fugiet & repugnet, & ſe nolit 
indicare; ſi occidatur jaceat ungeld, i. e. no pecuniary com- 
penſation ſhall be made for his death. Skinner. — Ungilda 
akere, mentioned in Brompton, has much the fame ſignifica- 
tion, viz. where any man was killed, attempting any felony, 
he was to lie in the field unburied, and no pecuniary compen- 
fation to be. made for his. death. 


UNGUENT, UNnGUuenTUuM, Ointment, in chiturgery, a | 


topical remedy, or compoſition, chiefly uſed in the drefling of 
wounds and ulcers. See Wounp, &c. 


Unguents, liniments, and cerats, are external forms applied on 


divers parts of the body, both to cure,. and to eaſe and relieve 
them. — They only differ from cach other in conſiſtence; 
with regard to which, znguents hold the medium; being ſtiffer 
than liniments, but ſofter than cerats. See LI NIMENT, and 
CERAT. „ „„ 
Oils are ordinarily. the baſes of all three; to which are added 
wax, axungia, and ſeveral parts of plants, animals, and mi- 
nerals; both on account of the virtues they furniſh, and to 
give a conſiſtence to the oils, and to keep them longer on the 
part, that they may have more time to act. as 

The principal unguents, or ointments, are, unguentum roſa- 
tum; unguentum album, or white unguent of ceruſs; populneum, 
made of the buds of the poplar tree; unguentum apo/tolorum, 
fo called from the twelve drugs it conſiſts of, a cleanſer ; un- 
guentum baſilicum, a ſappurative ; unguentum Agyptiacum, cau- 
ſtic; unguentum aureum, incarnative, and cicatrizing; unguentum 
de apio, mundificative ; unguentum Agrippæ, ſaid to be diſcover- 
ed by king Agrippa. See POPULNEUM, AEGYPTIACUM, 
APOSTOLORUM, c. — Pomatums are alſo ranked in the 
number of unguents. See POMATUM. | = 

UNGUIS, a Latin term, ſignifying a nail of the hand or 
. | | 

UnGUuts (in Medicine) a diſeaſe of the eye; being a whitiſh 
ſpeck on the adnata, formed of a nervous excreſcence grow- 
ing on that coat ; beginning at the great canthus, ſomewhat 
of the ſhape and ſize of a nail of the hand, and ſpreading in- 

ſenſibly till it reach the pupil, and at laſt quite cover it. | 
The unguis is much of the ſame nature with the prerygium and 

pannus. See PANNUS. 

The ordinary cauſe of the unguis is an exceſſive acrimony in 

the tears, which corrode the conjunctiva; as is often the caſe 

in an ophthalmia, or after the ſmall-pox. See OpHTHALMIA. 

Uncv1s, in anatomy, is applied to two bones of the noſe, be- 
ing as thin as ſcales, and reſembling the nail; whence their 
name, See NOSE. 

Theungues are the ſmalleſt bones in the upper jaw, and are ſituate 
cloſe to the great canthus of the eyes. See Max1LLA, 

Some authors call them ofa lachrymalia, but improperly ; there 
being no glandula lachrymalis in the canthus. — Others call 
them orbitaria oſſa. | 

They are contiguous to four other bones, wiz. the coronal, 
that of the noſe, the maxillary, and that part of the ethmoides 

which forms the orbit. 

Ux Guis, or UNG6uicULUs, among botaniſts and floriſts, de- 
notes a little ſpeck, of a different colour from the reſt of the 
petala, or leaves of flowers. See PET ALA. 

It has the figure of a nail of the hand: its place is at the 
origin, or root of thoſe leaves; as we ſee in the roſe, poppy- 
flowers, and divers others. 

In preparing of medicines, the wngues, or unguiculi, are pulled 
off the flowers that enter the ſame. | 


U urs Odpratus. See BLATTA Bizantia. 


UN GU LA, in geometry, is the ſection of a cylinder, cut 
off by a plane paſſing obliquely through the plane of the baſe, 
and part of the cylindric ſurface. See CYLINDER, c. 

UnGULA, in natural hiſtory, the claw, or hoof of a quadruped. 
See HooF, 5s 

UnGUuLa Alcis, the elk's claw. See the article EL k. 

UnGULA, or Hamus, among ſurgeons, a fort of hooked in- 
ſtrument, wherewithal to extract adead foetus out of the womb, 

UNIPO RN, in natural hiſtory, an animal famous among 

the Greek authors, under the name of wooxgpe; and among 

the Latins, under that of unicornu. 

Both theſe names it takes from its diſtinguiſhing characteri- 

ſtic, the having one horn only; which is repreſented as five 


palms long, growing in the middle of the forehead, See Ho RN, | 
2 


UNT 
This animal claims a place here, not only a« ; 
article in natural hiſtory, but allo as it frm es Curious 
medicine, commerce, and heraldry, _ omething to 
The popular account is, that it is about the ſize of 
its hair ſhort, and of a dark-brown colour: ve : a bort, 
= Oy keeping ** in the woods; 4 dat ire 
place is the province of Agoas, in the ki * Uue 
in Ethiopia. mY nen Danote, 
The firſt author who wrote of the unicorn | 
whom Ariſtotle mentions as a very kplciow cg Creſuy, 
only ſpeaks of it in very doubtful terms. — The ther ; 
on the ſubject are Philoſtratus, and Solinus; Æneas 8 N writers 
is pope Pius II. Marcus Paulus, Aleoſius, Geſner, Got = 
Garcias a 


a. horſe, others an aſs, others a goat, by i ; 
elephant, others a rhinocerous, yy nk q. * an 
Munſter and Thevet will have it an amphibious = 42 
its horn to be moveable at pleaſure. — Others 8 ang 
ſtrength to conſiſt in its horn; and add, that ho mag alit 
by the hunters, it precipitates itſelf from the tops of the od 
rocks, and pitches upon its horn ; which ſuſtains th Yi 
effort of its fall, ſo that it receives no damage danch 8 6 
effect the ſeveral authors do all give ſeveral ator f 
figure and colour, both of the animal; and of its horn: k *g- 
its parts.— And hence the more knowing among the 3 all 
do unanimouſly hold it a fabulous animal. 75 
The legend adds, that it is wonderful fond of chaſte yet; 
and therefore, in order to take it, a virgin is de Ws 
way; whom when the unicorn ſpies, he lies down b 7 = 
and Jays his head on her lap; and fo falls aſleep ; upon? 
the virgin making a fignal, the hunters come in, and cake the 
beaſt ; which could never be caught any other way, ecu 
it would either caſt itſelf headlong from a rock, or die ” 
What otdinarily paſſes among us for unicorn's horn and | 
ſhewn for ſuch in the collections of curioſitites, and ute 
for ſuch by ſeveral phyſicians, we are affured by Pereyra, in 
his account of Greenland, is the tooth of a large fiſh of the 
the whale kind, called by the iſlanders narwal; and, in o- 
ther places, wwa:rus, and rohart ; frequent enough in the ic fon 
This tooth, or horn, turned, channelled, and terminating in 
a point, as it is, ſprings out of the middle of the fore-part 
of the upper jaw, where it has a root a foot long, as thick 2; 
the horn itſelt : it is the only tooth the animal has in the up- 
per jaw, and ſerves it as a weapon of defence, wherewith it 
dares to attack the largeſt whale. — Tt can ftrike it with ſuch 
violence, as even to pierce the fide of a ſtrong - built ſhip, 
*The horn of the Narwal caught in 1736 in a cteek of the 
Elbe, in the dutchy of Bremen, aroſe, as Dr. Hampe aflures 
us, from the ſore- part of the head, j uſt above the mouth, and 
was fix foot long, white like ivory, and curiouſly twiſed.— 
Yet Wormius, and the generality of authors, take it for 
a tooth. Many hold its chief uſe is to break the ice. 
Dr. Steigartahl rather imagines it to ſerve for ſeeking its food; 
and mentions a whale caught in Greenland, in the belly of 
which a Narwal had ituck his tooth up to the mouth, and had 
ſuck'd the blood and humours. Vid. Phil. Tranſ. Numb. 447. 
 P147, & p. 149. ſeq. 
There. is a fine horn of this kind preſerved in the repoſitory 
of S. Denis at Paris, given by And. Thevet, and pretended 
to have been a preſent to him from the king of Monomotapa, 
who carried him to hunt the unicorn ; which is frequent in that 
country: this horn ſome have ſuſpected to be an elephants 
tooth, carved in that manner. — At Straſbourg there is ano- 
ther, between ſeven and eight feet along. — In the repoſitory 
atVenice, there is a good number ; all different from each other. 
The antients held the wnicorn's horn to be a counter-poilon; 
and, that the animal uſed to dip it in the water, to purify 
and ſweeten it ere it would drink: it is added, that for the ſame 
reaſon other beaſts wait to ſee it drink before them. — Thencs, 
as alſo from the rarity of the thing, people have taken occaſion 
to attribute divers medicinal virtues thereto. 
But Amb. Pare has proved it a mere piece of charletane!), 
and all the virtues attributed to it to be falſe ; and yet le 
price it has bore is almoſt incredible: Andrea Racci, a phyſiclan 
of Florence, affirms the pound of 16 ounces to have been 10%, 
in the apothecaries ſhops, for 15 36 crowns, when the ſame 
weight of gold was only worth one hundred forty eight 
crowns. 4 
The unicorn is one of the ſupporters of the arms of England. 
See SUPPORTER. — This beaſt is repreſented, by heralds, 
paſſant, and ſometimes. rampant. — When in this laſt ac 
as in the Engliſh arms, it is properly faid to be eil 
Argent, an unicorn ſeiant fable, armed and unguled, or, born 
by the name of Harding. 3 
UNIFORM, UniFormis, denotes a thing to be emu 0 
conſiſtent either with another thing, or itſelf, in ren c 
gure, ſtructure, proportion, and the like. — In which fen 
it ſtands oppoſed to difform. See SIMILITUDE, 
UniForm, or Equable Motion. See the article Mor 10 f. E 
UNITORM Flowers of plants, are ſuch as are of the fam 15 
all around, having their fore and backs parts, 45 allo 


right and left parts, exactly alike, See FLOWER: hen 


Horto, And. Marinus, &c. Of theſe, ſome fay it -= p 
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When they are otherwi ed dif r under the title of brd high chancellor of Great Britain, &o. 
4 6 nn 1 ee e See CHANCELLOR, TREASURER, Cc. — The four latter 
UNiFORM Temperament. See the article TEMPERAMENT: officers {till ſubſiſt. See ADVOCATE, REGISTER, Sc. | 
UNIFORMITY, Regularity, a ſimilitude or reſemblance | UN:oxns, UN TONE s, in phyſiology, the ſame with margarite, 


between the parts of a whole. — Such is that we meet withal | or pearls. See PEARL. | | $04 
in figures of x many fides, and angles reſpectively equal, and | UNISON, in muſic, is the effect of two ſounds, which are 


anſwerable to each other, See REGULAR. equal in degree of tune, or in point of gravity, and acuteneſs, 
ingenious author makes beauty to confiſt in uniform: See TUNE. Cs | 
* ee ere See Be bor 3 A Uniſon may be defined a conſonance of two ſounds, produced 


re the uniformity is equal in two objects, the beauty, he | by two ſtrings, or other bodies of the ſame matter, length, 
Ad ono is * 1 and where the | variety is 3 thickneſs, and tenſion, equally ſtruck, and at the fame time; 
the beauty is as the uniformity. See DEFORMITY. ſo that they yield the fame tone, or note. See No TE, 
UN1FoRMITY, is particularly uſed for one and the ſame form | Or, it is the union of two ſounds, fo like each 9 
of public prayers, and adminiſtration of ſacraments, and other | the ear perceiving no difference, receives them as one and the 
rites, &c. of the church of England, preſcribed by the famous | fame ſound. See SOUND. | i . 
ſtat. 1 Eliz. and 14 Car. II. called the Act of uniformity. What conſtitutes uniſonance, is the equality of the numbef o 
See NoN coN FORM IST, DissEN TER, SEPARAT IST, &c. vibrations of the two ſonorous bodies in equal times: where 
UNION, a junction, coalition, or aſſemblage of ſeveral dif- there Is an inequality in that reſpect; and, of N pe an 
ferent things in one. — Philoſophers are exceedingly to ſeek | inequality in degree of tune, the unequal founds conſtitute an 
about the manner of the anion of foul and body, or by what interval. See INTERVAL, and V1 BRATION. , i a 
nfedium it is that two ſuch heterogeneous beings are kept ſo | Uniſon is the firſt and greateſt of concords ; and the founda- 
cloſely together? — It is one of the great laws of this union, | tion, or, as ſome call it, the mother of all the reſt : yet others 
that ſuch and ſuch an impreſſion on the brain be followed by deny it to be any concord at all, maintaining it to be only. 
ſuch and ſuch a ſenſation, or perception in the foul, See | that in ſounds, which unity is in numbers. See Uxir v. i 
Soul, SENSATION, Mor io, c. Theſe reſtrain the word roncord to intervals, and make it in- 
Un1oNn; in a philoſophical ſenſe, is uſed, by Dr. Grew, for clude a difference of tune ; but this is precarious: for as the 
one of the three ways of mixture; being the joining together | word concord ſignifies an 1 of ſounds, it is certainly 
of atoms, or inſenſible particles, fo as to touch in a plane: as | applicable to anions in the firſt degree. © 
is ſuppoſed to be the caſe in the cryſtallizations of ſalts, and the | But though wmſonance, or an equality of tune, makes the 
like bodies. See MixT1i0N, CRYSTALLIZATION, c. moſt perfect agreement of ſound; it is not true that the 
UN10N, among painters, expreſſes a ſymmetry and agreement | nearer any two ſounds come to an equality of tune, they are 
between the ſeveral parts of a painting; when, e. gr. there | the more agreeable. — The mind is delighted with variety; 
is a deal of relation and connection between them, both as to | and the reaſon of the agreeableneſs, or diſagreeableneſs of two 
the figures, and the colouring : ſo that they apparently con- | ſounds, muſt be aſcribed to ſome other cauſe than the equa- 


ſpire to form one thing. See SYMMETRY. lity, or inequality of the number of their vibrations. See 
UN1oN, in architecture, may denote a harmony between the | Cox cok b. | | 3 
. colours in the materials of a building. | It is a famed phznomenon in muſic, that an intenſe ſound 
Ufo, in an eccleſiaſtical ſenſe, denotes a combining or con- being raiſed, either with the voice, or a ſonorous body, ano- 
ſolidating of two churches into one. See CHURCH, BENE“ ther ſonorous body near it, whoſe tune is either uniſon, or 
Fick, CONSOLIDATION, Cc. | octave to that found, will ſound its proper note uniſon, or 
This is not done without the conſent both of the biſhop, the | coctave, to the given note. — The experiment is eaſily tried by 
_ patron, and the incumbent. See Pa r RON, &c. the ſtrings of two inſtruments; or by a voice, and a harpſi- 
The canoniſts diſtinguiſh three kinds of union: that of acceſi- | chord; or a bell, or even a drinking-glaſs. 
en, that of confuſion, and that of equality. | This our philoſophers account for thus: one ſtring being 
UN ON Acceſſion, is the moſt uſual : by this the united bene- | ſtruck, and the air put in motion thereby; every other ſtring 
fice becomes a member, and acceſſory of the principal. within the reach of that motion, will receive ſome impreſſion 
Union by Confufion, is that where the two titles are ſuppreſſed, therefrom : but each ſtring can only move with a, determinate 
and a new one created, including both. velocity of recourſes, or vibrations; and all uniſaus proceed 
UN ION of Equality, is that where the two titles ſubſiſt; but from equal, or equidiurnal vibrations; and other concords 
equal, and independent. | from other proportions. — The uniſon ſtring, then, keeping 
By flat. 37 Hen. VIII. it is enacted, © That an union, or equal pace with the ſounded ſtring, as having the ſame mea- 
«© conſolidation of two churches may be admitted, provided ſure of vibrations, muſt have its motion continued, and {till 
de the annual value of one of them, in the king's books, do improved, till its motion become ſenſible, and it give a di- 


not exceed 6. and the diſtance between them, be not a- | ſtint found. Other concording ſtrings have their motions 

© bove one mile.” — And by another, ftat. 17 Car. II. it is | propagated in different degrees, according to the frequency of 

enacted, ©* That the anion of two churches, or chapels, in the coincidence of their vibrations, with: thoſe of the ſounded 

any city or town, by the biſhop, patron, and chief Magi- | ftring : the octave, therefore, moſt ſenſibly ; then the fifth: 
_ E ſtrate of the town, ſhall be valid, unleſs the value of the | after which, the croſſing of the motions prevents any effect. 


*© churches ſo united exceed 100 J.“ This they illuſtrate by the pendulum; which being ſet a 
Hypoſtatical UNron. See the article Hy POS TAT ICA I. moving, the motion may be continued and augmented, by 
UN1on, or the UN1on, by way of eminence, is more particu- | making frequent, light, coincident impulſes ; as blowing on 


larly uſed, among us, to expreſs the act whereby the two ſe- it when the vibration is juſt finiſhed : but if it be touched by 
parate kingdoms of England and Scotland were incorporated any croſs or oppoſite motion, and this, too, frequently; the 
into one, under the title of the kingdom of Great Britai. motion will be interrupted, and ceaſe altogether. — So, of 
This happy union, in vain attempted by king James I. was at two uniſon ſtrings, if the one be forcibly ſtruck, it communi- 
length effected in the year 1707, by the general conſent of | cates motion, by the air, to the other: and being equidiurnal 


the queen, and the eſtates of each realm. . in their vibrations, that is, finiſhing them preciſely together, 
The act, or treaty of union, conſiſts of twenty-five articles; the motion of that other will be improved and heightened, by 
which eleven Engliſh commiſſioners, and eleven Scotch ones, the frequent impuiſes reccived from the vibrations of the firſt ; 


examined, approved, and ſigned on the third of Auguſt 1706. becauſe given preciſely, when that other has finiſhed its vi- 
— The parliament of Scotland approved it on the fourth of bration, and is ready to return: but if the vibrations of the 
February, 1707; and the parliament of England, the tenth chords be unequal in duration, there will be a croſſing of 


of March, in the ſame year. — On the 17th following, the motions, leſs or more, according to the proportion of the in- 
queen went to parliament, where ſhe approved the ſame trea- equality; by which the motion of the untouched ſtring will 
ty, with the act of ratification., be fo checked, as never to be ſenſible, And this we find is 
Since that time, there is only one privy council, and one par- the caſe in all conſonances, except uniſon, octave, and the 
lament for the two kingdoms : the Scotiſh parliament is ſup- fifth. See CHoRD. 


preſſed, or, rather ſuper- added to the Engliſh ; both of them | UNIT, Ux IT E, or UNITY, in arithmetic, the number ene; 
only conſtituting one, under the title of the parliament of | or one ſingle individual part of diſcrete quantity. See NUM- 
Great Britain. BER. | 
The number of members which, by the articles of the union, | If a number conſiſt of four or five places, that which is out- 
the Scots are to ſend into the houſe of commons, to repreſent F ermoſt towards the right hand, is called the place of units. 
the commons of that country, are 45 ; and the number of | See NUMERATION. 
pours whereby their peerage is to be repreſented, is 16, See | Number, * general, is by Euclid defined to be woreday v 
ARLIAM ENT. rug, a multitude, or aggregate of units; in whic i 
The great officers of the crown of Scotland, before the union, is not a number. See Dine wy; e 
were the lord high chancellor, lord high theſaurer, or trea- | UNITARIANS, a name aſſumed by the new Antitrinita- 
ſurer, lord privy-ſeal, and lord regiſter. — Their leſſer officers | rians; as making profeſſion to preſerve the glory and attribute 
of 1 wa 1 3 * lord advocate, lord theſaurer of divinity to the ane, only great and ſupreme God, and 
epute, and lord juſtice-clerk. | Father of our Lord Jeſus Chriſt. 5 - 
The four firſt — are diſſolved by the union, and inſtead ANs, &c. E 9 


thereof new officers are erected, ſerving for both countries | 
Vol. II, | | 
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extended and filled with epiſodes. See ACTION. 


UNI 


UNITED Afe#in. See the article AFFECTION. 
UNITY, UNIT as, the abſtract, or quality, which conſti- 
tutes, or denominates a thing mum, or one. oce UNI. 
"The fchool philoſophers generally define unity, by a thing's 
being undivided in itſelf, and divided from every thing elle. 
— Others, more accurately, define it, a mode of being, 
whereby it agrees to any particular being, once: theſe make 
two kinds of nity, viz. unity of ſimplicity, which is both un- 
divided and indiviſible; ſuch as that of God, angels, and hu- 
man ſouls: the other, unn of compoſition, which, though 
undivided, is diviſible in the being, as conſiſting. of divers 
Parts: ſuch is that of man, Ec. b 
Hence, unity is alſo divided into that per ſe, which agrees to 
any being whoſe parts are collected into one ſubſtratum; and 
unity hen accidens, whoſe parts are not united into one ſub- 
ſtratum; as that of a flock of theep, c. 
Some alſo make a ſimgular, or numerical unity, and an uni- 
wverſal unity; a real, and an imagimary unity, &c. 
It is diſputed among mathematicians, whether or no ty be 
a number? — The generality of authors hold the negative, 
and make unity to be only inceptive of number, or the prin- 
ciple thereof; as a point is of magnitude, and uniſen of con- 
cord. 
Stevinus is very angry with the maintainers of this opinion: 
and yet, if number be define 1 multitude of units joined to- 
gether, as many authors define it, it is evident z77y is not a 
number. See NUMBER. 
UniTy, among divines. — The Romaniſts, and the Reformed 
diſpute, whether or no the church be one ſingle body, all 
the members whereof are joined together, either really, or in 
inclination ; ſo that whatever does not appertain to that body, 
is no part of the church: which is what they call zhe unity 
of the church; and which the Romaniſts maintain is reſtrained 
to one ſingle ſociety, or one communion, under one viſible 
head; and out of which the Proteſtants are excluded! 
"Theſe laſt, on the contrary, hold, that the unity of the church 
may till ſubſiſt, without the members being united under any 
one viſible head; it being ſufficient, that all Chriſtians be 
united by the bonds of mutual love, and charity ; and that 
they be agreed in the fundamental points of religion. 
All the difficulty is, to fix what thoſe fundamentals are ; ſome 
inclining to make the door of the church wider than others, 
See TOLERATION. 
UNIT v, in poetry. — In the drama there are three nities to 
be obſerved; the unity of action, that of lime, and that of 
place, See DRAMA, | | 
In the epic poem, the great, and almoſt only unity, is that of 
the action. — Some regard, indeed, ought to be had to that 
of time: that of place there is no room for. — The unity of 
character is not reckoned among the unities. See CHA- 
RAC TER. Z 
The unity of the dramatic action, conſiſts in the unity of the 
intrigue in comedy, and that of the danger in tragedy ; and 
this not only in the plan of the fable, but alſo in the fable 


The epiſodes are to be worked in, without corrupting the 
unity, or forming a double action; and the ſeveral members 
are to be fo connected together, as to be conſiſtent with that 
continuity of action ſo necellary to the body; and which 
Horace preſcribes, when he ſays, — Sit groduis ſimplex dun- 
faxat & unum., See EPISODE. e 


UNI 
| the warmer and more violent the action 18, tl 
continuance: Whence it is, that the Iliad, 
anger of Achilles, only contains forty-ſeye 
whereas the action of the Ody/ſze holds cight years ang et 
and that of the 7:7 almoſt ſeven years, "© Mtalf 
But the length of the poem Ariſtotle gives 
which is, that it be ſuch as it may be read oy 
pretending, that if it exceeds that compaſs, the , 
bewildered in it, and that one cannot ſee the eg. u. 
having loſt the idea of the beginning. 8 
As to the unity of place and ſcene, neither Horace nor As 
ſtotle give us any rules relating thereto, — It ew. ” 
withed, indeed, that what is preſented to the audience a » 
ſame ſtage, which is never ſhifted, might be ſuppoſed erben 
paſſed in the ſame houſe, and the fame apartment. — 5 was 
ſuch a conſtraint would cramp the poet too much: 1 
ſuch an uniformity would ſuit very ill with abund ne ” 
ſubjects; it has been agreed, that what paſſes any 5 ” of 
the ſame town or city, ſhall be allowed for unity if 4 "2 in 
At leaſt, if two different places be unavoidable; yet the whos 
is never to, be changed in the fame act. See Scxyp. "0 
UnirTy of poſ/z}/ion; in law, fignifies: a joint poſſeſſion of ty 
rights, by ſeveral titles. See PossEssS1oN, : 
Thus, if I take a leaſe of land upon a certain rent, ang c 
terwards buy the fee ſimple; this is an unity of Mee 
whereby the leaſe is extinguiſhed : by reaſon I, who 2 
had only the occupation for my rent, am now become bo 
of the ſame, and am to pay rent to none but my{z!f, ge 
EXTINGUISHMENT. 
Unity of poſſeſſion, amounts to the fame with what cirilans 
call conſolidation. See CONSOLIDATION. 
UNIVERSAL“, ſomething that is commof to men 
things: or it is one thing belonging to many, or al ting. 
See GENERAL, CATHOLIC, &c. SN 
* 'The word, according to ſome, is compounded of an; Wrſas 
alia. | 
There are univerſal inſtruments, for meaſuring all kinds of 
diſtances, as heighths, lengths, &c. called alſo pantemeters, 
and holometers. | 
An wniverfal dial, is that whereby the hour may be found by 
the fun all over the carth; or under any elevation of the pole, 
Sce DrAL. | | Y 
Several learned authors have had it in view, to eſtabliſh an 
univerſal character; by which the different nations might un- 
derſtand each other's writings, without learning their lan- 
guage. Sce CHARACTER, 
The Romaniſts are divided among themſelves, about the title 
of univerſal biſbob, which the popes have arrogated to them- 
ſelves; though others of them have declined it. — Baronius 
holds the appellation to belong to the pope jure divino; and 
yet S. Gregory, oppoſing the ſame quality given by a coun- 
cil in 586, to Join, patriarch of Conſtantinople, aſſerted ex- 
prcfly, that it did not belong to any biſhop; and that the 
biſhops of Rome could not, nor ought not to take it. — 
Accordingly, S. Leo refuſed to accept it, when offered him 
by the council of Chalcedon; for fear, leſt giving ſomctlung 
particular to one biſhop, they ſhould take from all; ice 
there could not be an univerſal biſhop, but the authority of 
the reſt muſt be diminiſhed. See BisHop, OECUMENI- 
CAL, PoPE, &c. ; 


The unity of the epic action, M. Dacier obſerves, does nat 
conſiſt in the unity of the hero, or in the unity of his cha- 
rafter, and manners; though thoſe be circumſtances neceſſary 
thereto. — The unity of aim, requires that there be but one 
principal action, of which all the reſt are to be incidents, or 
dependencies. See He Ro, Maxx ERS, &c. | 
F. RBoſſu affiens three things requiſite thereto : the firſt, that 
no epifode be uſed, but what is fetched from the plan, and 
ground of the action, and which is a natural member of that 
body: the ſecond, that thefe epifodes and members be well 
connected with each other: The third is, not to finiſh any 
epiſode, ſo as it may appear a whole action; but to let each 
be always ſeen in its quality of member of the body, and an 
unfiniſhed part. 
The fame excellent critic examines the Aueid, Iliad, and 
Odluſſee, with reſpect to theſe rules, and finds them ſtrictly 
obſerved. — In lee, it was from the conduct of thoſe divine 
poems, that he took the hint of the rules themſelves. In- 
ſtances Wherein theſe rules are all neglected, he gives us in 
Statius's JH. 
To the wnity of time it is required, in the drama, that the 
action be included in the ſpace of a day. — Ariſtotle ſays ex- 
preſly, it muſt not exceed the time the fun employs in making 
one revolution, which is a natural day, under pain of irregu- 
lurity: ſome critics will even have it included in the ſpace of 
twelve hours, or an artificial day. 
Indeed, the antient tragic poets ſometimes diſpenſed with this 
rule; and the modern Engliſh ones many of them diſallow it: 
few of them practiſe it. | 
In the epic poem, the unity of time is ſtill leſs eſtabliſhed : 


Univensal, UNIVERSAL E, in logic, is either canplex, or 
incomplex, — A complex univerſal, is either an univerſal pro- 
poſition, as, Every whole is greater than its part ;” or what- 
ever raiſes a manifold conception in the mind; as the defini- 
tion of a reaſonable animal, _ 
An incemplex univerſal, is what produces one only conception 
in the mind, and is a ſimple thing, reſpecting many; as ku- 
man nature, which relates to every individual wherein It !5 
found, 1 
According to the various order and reſpect this univerſal has 
to many; there are ſeven modes thereof aſſigned; vi. : 
Unriverſals in cauſing, ſuch are the common efficient cauſes ol 
divers effects; as God, the font, &c. See CaAvusE, Ke. — 

Univerſals in diſtributing, ſuch are common, or unt 
ſions; as all, nme, &c. — Univerſals m knowing, which 
know all things; as the underſtanding, Sc. — Univerſ 12 
repreſenting, ſuch are images, or ideas of univerſal things5 
as the idea of a houſe, of a man, Cc. — Univerſals in Ari- 

Hing, ſuch are common words, ſignifying many things: = 

animal, ſtone, Sc. — Untiverſals in being, or exi/ting, Loy 

natures exiſting in ſeveral; as humanity in Peter, Paul, a 
— And, Univerſals in fpredicating, which exiſt in man 
things, and are ſeparately predicated of them all; as, ei, an 

unum: theſe are allo called hgical univerſals. 

All theſe kinds of wniver/als, the two laſt only excep 

not wniverſals in themſclyes, but only with reſpect _ 

objects, cauſed, repreſented, &c. So that what we 755 5 

conſider as univer/als, are the univerſalia in ende, and Pi 

dicand®, | 0 

Now in an univer/al, they diſtinguiſh two things, the ” 

ter, called the material wuniverſal, univerſal: materials # 2 

is the one nature multix liable in many; as humane 5 


ted, ate 
to their 


In fie, there is no fixing tae time of its duration; in regard, | 


ter, Paul, Fc. and the form, called the formal univerſal, 
which is the unity of that nature. ; | 1 
Wherefore, to conſtitute an aniverſal, it is requiſite the na- 
ture be one, yet multipliable : but what ſuch a nature is, has 
proved matter of great controverſy, both among the antient 
and modern philoſophers. 

The Platoniſts will have «niver/als to be nothing but divine 
ideas — Now by idea they mean the pattern or form which 
the artificer has in view, -when he makes any thing : but as 
this is two-fold, internal, which is a fort of image of the 
thing to be done, which the artificer frames in himſelf; and 
external, which is ſomething out of himſelf, which the arti- 
ficer imitates: the philoſophers have been infinitely per- 
plexed, to find which of the two Plato meant. — The Peri- 
papetics inſiſt he meant the external; but the Platoniſts, and 
moſt of the Chriſtian divines, hold for the internal. 

The Stoics and Nominaliſts hold this in common with the 
Platoniſts, that aniverſals are not in the things themſelves, 
but out of them: The Stoics, particularly, for univerſals, 
put a kind of formal conceptions, or acts of knowing; by 
reaſon they repreſent many things at the ſame time: e. gr. 
knowledge, repreſenting all men, is, according to the Stoics, 
an univerſal. | 

The Nominaliſts make words univerſals; by reaſon the ſame 
word repreſents many things, as the word man repreſents all 
men: but both Stoics and Nominaliſts make aniverſals to be 
ſomething extrinſic to things themſelves ; by reaſon whatever 
exiſts, or is produced, is ſingular : fo that there is no uni- 
wer/al really in things. | 

The Peripatetics, however, contend, that there are univer- 
fal and common natures in things themſclves ; or that things 
and natures like each other, form a material univerſal, — 
But as to the manner wherein they are univerſal, or whence 
they derive their aniverſality, that is, their unity and aptitude 
of being in many, whether from nature, or from our under- 
ſtanding, is matter of diſpute among them. — If they derive 
that unity, wherein their unzwer/al form is placed, from na- 
ture; then there is an univerſal a parte rei; which is the 
opinion of the Scotiſts. See SCOTISTS. 

If they do not derive it from nature, but only from our 
minds or underſtandings, then the doctrine of the Thomiſts is 
allowed ; who contend, that a formal #niver/al has no other 
exiſtence, but by an act of the intellect. See THomisrTs, 
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UNIVERSAL Cauſe. CausE. 
UNIVERSAL Characters. CHARACTER, 
UNIVERSAL Conſumption. CONSUMPTION. 
UNIVERSAL Executor. EXECUTOR, 
UniveRSAL Geography. GEOGRAPHY, 


UnIvERSAL Gravity. See GRAVITY. 


UNIVERSAL Maps. 1 {| Mae. 

UniveRsAL Palſy. PALSY. 

UNIVERSAL Rheumatiſm. RHEUMATISM. 
UNIVERSAL Ring-d:al. RI N G- Dial. 
UNIVERSAL Syffem. SYSTEM, 


UNIVERSAL Theorem. LTagokRkEu. 
UNIVERSALISTS, in polemical divinity, an appella- 
tion, given to ſuch as hold wziver/al grace; in like manner 
as the domination particurali/ts, is given to thoſe who hold 
particular and efficacious grace. See GRACE, EFFICACI- 
OUS, PARTICULARIST, &c. | 
The Arminians are particularly denominated univerſaliſts. 
See ARMINIAN. 
UNIVERSALITY, the quality that denominates a thing 
uniderſal. See UNIVERSAL. | 
The Catholics aſſert the unzver/ality of their church, both as 
to time, and perſons; and maintain this to be a note or 
mark of the true church; which diſtinguiſhes it from all 
other ſocieties that pretend to the name. See UNIVERSAL, 
CHURCH, Tc. | 
UN1tivERSALITY, in the ſchools. — Logicians make two kinds 
of univerſality ; the one metaphyſical, the other moral. 
Metaphyſical UN IvERSALI v, is that which excepts nothing: 
as this propoſition, Every man is mortal.“ 

Moral UN IVERSALIT , is that which admits of ſome excep- 
tion: as, All old men praite the times paſt.” — In ſuch like 
propoſitions, it is enough the thing be ordinarily ſo; it not 
eing ſtrictly required, that every old man ſhould be of that 
diſpoſition. | | J 
UNIVERSE, a collective name, ſignify ing the whole world, 
or the aſſemblage of heaven and earth, with all things there- 
in: called by the Greeks, , and by the Latins, mundus. 
See WoRLD, HEAVEN, EARTH, SYSTEM, &c. 

The antients, and after them the Carteſians, imagine the 
uniuerſe to be infinite. — The reaſon they give, is, that it 
implies a contradiction to ſuppoſe it finite, or bounded; 
ſince it is impoſſible not to conceive ſpace beyond any li- 
mits that can be aſſigned it: * e according to the 
Carteſians, is body; and conſequently part of the univerſe. Sce 
SPACE, and EXTENSION. | 

But that the wniverſe is finite, appears from the two fol- 
lowing conſiderations. — iſt, That whatever conſiſts of parts, 


— 


cannot be infinite; ſince the parts that compoſe it, muſt be 


\ FF 


finite, either in number or magnitude; hich if they be; 
what they compoſe muſt be ſo too; or, 2 dly, they mult be 
infinite in number or magnitude; but an infinite number is a 
contradiction, and to ſuppoſe the parts infinitely big, is to 
ſuppoſe ſeveral infinites, one bigger than another; which, 
though it may paſs among mathematicians, who only argue 
about inſinites, in ps//#, or in imagination, will not be allow- 
ed in philoſophy. See INFINITE. | 
NIVERSITY, UniveRsiTAs, a collective term, ap- 
plied to an aſſemblage of ſeveral colleges eſtabliſhed in a city, 
or town, wherein are profeſſors in the ſeveral ſciences, appointed 
to teach them to ſtudents ; and where degrees, or certificates of 
ſtudy in the divers faculties are taken up. See ART, and 
SCIENCE. | ; 
In each univerſity, four faculties are. uſually taught; theolo- 
gy, medicine, law, and the arts and ſciences, See THnto- 
oer, . | | 
They are called univer/itres, or univerſal ſchrols, by reaſon 
the four faculties are ſuppoſed to make the world, or whole 
compaſs of ſtudy, See FACULTY. ONE | 
In the eye of the law, an univerſiiy is held a mere lay body, 
or community ; though, in reality, it be a mixed body, com- 
poſed partly of laymen, and partly of eccleſiaſtics. See Cou- 
MUNITY, ComPany, Oc. 
Univerſities had their firſt riſe in the twelfth and thirteenth 
centuries. — Thoſe of Paris and Bologna pretend to be the 
firſt that were ſet on foot; but then they were on a dif- 
ferent footing from the univerſities among us. See SEMI- 
NARY, and SCHOOL, | 
The univerſity of Paris is faid to have commenced under 
Charlemaign, and to owe its riſe to four Engliſhmen, diſciples 
of venerable Bede; who, going to that city, made a propo- 
fal to ſet up, and fell learning; and accordingly, held their 
firſt lectures in places aſſigned them by that Prince: ſuch is 
the account given by Gaguin, Gilles, de Beauvais, &c. — 
Though the authors who wrote in thoſe days, as Eginhard, 
Aimon, Rheginon, Sigebert, &c. make not the leaſt mention 
thereof. | | 
Add, that Paſquier, Du Tillet, c. declare openly againſt 
the opinion; and aſſert, that its firſt foundations were not 
laid till Louis the young, and Philip Auguſte, in the twelfth 
century. — The earlieſt mention we find made of it, is in 
Regordus, who lived in that age; and who was cotemporary 
with Peter Lombard, the maſter of the ſentences, the great 
glory of that univer/ity ; in memory of whom, ah anniver- 
ſary is to this day obſerved by that body, in the church of 
S. Marcel, where he lies buried. 
But it is certain it was not eſtabliſhed all at once: it ap- 
pears to have been at firſt no other than a public ſchool in the 
cathedral] church; from which it grew, by little and little, 
under the favour and protection of the kings, into a regular 
body. 
In effect, our own univerſities, Oxford and Cambridge, ſeem 
intitled to the greateſt antiquity of any in the world ; and 
Univerſity, Baliol, and Merton colleges in Oxford, and S. Pe- 
ter's in Cambridge, all made colleges in the thirteenth cen- 
tury, may be ſaid to be the firſt regular endowments of this 
kind in Europe. | 
For though Univerſity college in Cambridge had been a place 
for ſtudents ever ſince the year 87 2, yet this, like many of 
the other antient colleges beyond fea, and Leyden to this day, 
was no proper college; but the ſtudents, without any di- 
ſtinction of habit, lived in citizens houſes ; having only meet- 
ing-places to hear lectures, and diſpute. 
In after-times, there were houſes. built for the ſtudents to 
live in fociety ; only cach to be at his own charge, as in the 
inns of court. — Theſe, at firſt, were called inns ; but now 
halls. See Inn, and HALL. 
At laſt, plentiful revenucs were ſettled on ſeveral of theſe 
halls, to maintain the ſtudents in diet, apparel, &c. and theie 
were called colleges. See COLLEGE. | 
The univerſities of Oxford and Cambridge are governed, next 
under the king, by a chancellor, who is to take care of the 
government of the whole uniwer/ity, to maintain the liberties 
thereof, &c See CHANCELLOR. | 
Under him is the high feward, whoſe office is to aſſiſt the 
chancellor, and other officers, when required, in the execu- 
tion of their offices, and to hear and determine capital cauſes, 
according to the laws of the land, and the privileges of the 
univerſity. | ; 
The next officer is the vice- chancellor, who officiates for the 
chancellor in his abſcence. — There are alſo two proctort, 
who aſſiſt in the government of the untverſity ; particularly 
in the buſineſs of ſchool-exerciſe, taking up degrees, pu- 
niſhing violaters of the ſtatutes, &c- Sce PRocT OR. — Add 
to theſe a public orator, keeper of records, regiſter, beadles 
and verger. . g 
For the degrees taken up in each faculty, with the exerciſes, 
Sc. requiſite thereto, ſee DEGREE; ſee allo Doctor 
BacneELoR, c. 5 
UNIVOCAL, in the ſchook, is applied to two or more 
names, or terms, that have but one ſignification. — In oppo- 
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UNLAwrul. A/mbly, the meeting of three or more perſons 


ſition to equivocal, which is, where one term has two or more 
ſignifications. See EQu1voCAL. . 

Or, uni vocal terms, are ſuch whoſe name, as well as nature, 
is the ſame ; in oppoſition to egurvocals, whoſe names are the 
ſame, but their natures very different. See Univocars. 
For a thing to be predicated unwocally of any others, it is 
to be attributed to all of them alike, and in the ſame proper 
ſenſe. See PREDICATE, and PREDICABLE. 

UntivocaL Generation. — The doctrine of the antients, with 
reſpect to propagation, was, That all perfect animals were 
produced by univocal generation; that is, by the ſole union, 
or copulation of a male and female of the ſame ſpecies, or 
denomination: and, that inſects were produced by equivocal 
generation, without any ſeed, and merely of the corruption 
of the earth exalted, and, as it were, impregnated by the 
ſun's rays. See EqQuivocaL, Ids ECT, Cc. 

Some philoſophers make a kind of intermediate generation be- 
tween equivocal and univocal which they call analogous gene- 

4 ration, „ ag ro 
NIVOCAL Action. 1 ACTION: 

Univocar Cauſe. $ 9 en CAUSE. | 

UNIVOCALS, called by the Greeks ſynomy ma, are defined 
by Ariſtotle to be thoſe things whoſe name is common, and 

ale the reaſon correſponding to the name; that is, the defi- 
nition of the idea affixed to it, the ſame. See UNIVvOc Al. 
Thus, under the name and definition of animal, man and 
brute are equally included; and circle and ſquare, in the rea- 
ſon or definition of a figure. 

Here, the word, as figure, they uſe to call univocum univo- 
cans, or univocating univocal; and the things included under 
the univocal name, as circle, and ſquare, univoca univocata, 
uniuocated uni vocals. N | 

UNIVOCATION, in logics, and metaphyſics. — The 
ſchool- men have long diſputed about the anivocation of being, 
i. e. whether the general idea of being agree in the ſame man- 
ner, and in the fame ſenſe, to the ſubſtance and the acci- 

dent; to God, and the creature? | 

UNKNOWN. See the article UNcUTH. 

UNLAWEFU L, illegal, ſomething prohibited by, or con- 
N to the terms of a law, either divine or human. See 

AW. 


together, by force to commit ſome unlawful act; as, to aſ- 

ſault any perſon, to enter his houſe, or land, &c. and thus 

abiding together, whether they attempt the execution, or not. 

See ASSEMBLY, Rior, Oc. 

By the ſtat. 16 Car. II. If five perſons, or more, ſhall be 
e 


mbled together, above thoſe of the family, at any con- | 


venticle or meeting, under colour of any exerciſe of religion, 
it is. unlawful, and puniſhable by fines, and otherwiſe, as in 
that ſtatue is provided. | 
UNLIKE Quantities, and Signs, in algebra. See LIKE 
Signs, and Duantities : ſee alſo St GN, and QUANTITY, 
UNLIMITED, or indeterminate Problem, is ſuch a one as is 
capable of infinite ſolutions. — As, to divide a triangle given 
into two equal parts; to make a circle paſs through two 
points aſſigned, Sc. See PROBLEM. 
UNLUTING, in chymiſtry, the taking away of the lute, 
loam, or clay, wherewith a veſſel is cloſed, joined to another, 
or the like. See LUTE. | | 
UNMOOR, a term uſed at ſea, when a veſſel that before 
rid, or was held by two anchors, is begun to be diſengaged 
and prepared to weigh. See ANCHOR, and MooRING. 
UNQUES Priſt, always ready. See UNCoRE Prift. 
UNREEVING a Rope. See the article REE viNG. 
UNRIGGING ff a Shi, is the taking away the rigging, 
or cordage. See RIGGING, | 
UNSEELING, in falconry, a taking away the thread that 
runs through the hawk's eye-lids, and hinders her ſight. See 
Hawk, and FAL coN Rx. | 
Drawing the ſtrings of the hood, to be in readineſs to pull 
off, is called un/triking the hood. | | 
UNWRITTEN Tradition. See the article TRADITION. 
VOCABULARY®, VocapuLarivum, in grammar, de- 
notes a collection of the words of a language, with their ſig- 
nifications: otherwiſe called a dictionary, lexicon, or nomen- 
clature. See WorRD, NOMENCLATURE, e. 


* The word is French, formed of the obſolete term vacable; of 
the Latin, wacabulum, word. 


The vocabulary is, properly, a leſſer kind of dictionary, which 
does not enter ſo minutely into the origins, and different ac- 
ceptations of words. See DICTIONARY. — Though the 
Italian vocabulary of the academy de la Cruſca ſeems to be 
an exception from this diſtinction; as being a copious and 
exact work, in three volumes folio, ſaid to have been forty 
years in compiling. — And the like holds of the vocabulario 
Portuguez of F. Bluteau, in ten volumes folio. | 
VOCAL, ſomething that relates to the voice, or ſpeech. See 
Voices, Oc. 
Thus, vocal prayer is that ſpoke out, or delivered in words, 


In our ancient cuſtoms, Vocarns 6 f 3 
called : — Poft hes Morganus de tribu Was! uſed fo h 


nomine Madocus vocal is rinceps eorum. Matt. 2 '&c, aller 
Vocal is 8 al : uſed ſubſtantively, in fel 
matters of election, to ſignify a perſon w 
vote. — A man muſt have ben a E whe "oY 
v of 1 be _ See VOTE. | in number 
oc AL Mufic, is muſic ſet to words, eſpeci 
F be ed, with the voice. In r Ain d and 
rumental muſic, compoſed only for inſtru 3 
ing. See Music. A | 4 eee RO ling. 
Poetry then makes a neceſſary part of vocal 
appears to have been the chief, if not the 
| the antients, from the definitions which they 
See HARMONY, Oc. 
Their wocal muſic ſeems to have had ſome adpantzer ..... 
ours, in that the Greek and Latin languages were bets, 
trived to pleaſe the ear than the modern ones, — In 2 
Voſſius taxes all the latter languages as unfit for muſe a, 
. Wirk | G and 
ſays, * We ſhall never have any good wal muſic, till ou 
« poets learn to make verſes on the model of the art, 
i. e. till the ancient metrical feet and quantities are 1 
See VERSE, and QUANTITY, | = 
But it is to be obſerved, that the thythmus of their duca 
miſic, was only that of their poetry; and had no other fo - 
and mutations, than what the metrical art afforded 95 
MorAr lor. | 
Their changes were no other than from one kind of metrum 
or verſe to another ; as from iambic, to choraic; See Mp ya 
SURE, and RHYTHMUS, : 
Their vocal muſic, then, conſiſted of verſes ſet to muſical 
tunes, and ſung by one or more voices, in chorus, or alter- 
nately ; ſometimes with, and ſometimes without the accom. 
paniments of inſtruments. See SYMP HONy, 
For inſtrumental muſic, in the manner we have defined it, 
it is not very clear they ever had any. See SyNavuia, &. 
V OCA TION, Calling; among divines, the grace or "Oi 
which God does any one in calling him out of the Way of 
death, and putting him into the way of falvation, 
In this ſenſe, we ſay, the vocation of the Jeius, the oncatinn 
of the Gentiles, &c, — There are two kinds of wratimn 
the one external, the other internal — The firſt conſiſts in 
a ſimple and naked propoſing of objects to the will, — The 
ſecond, is that which renders the firſt effectual, by dipoſing 
dur faculties to receive thoſe objects. 
Vocarton, is alſo uſed for a deſtination to any ſtate, or pro- 
feſſion. — It is a rule, that none are to enter the eccleſiaftic 
or monaſtic ſtate, without a particular vocation, or call. Se 
ORDERs, ORDINATION, Ec. 
The Romaniſts hold the vocation of the reformed divines null 
and invalid. — Among our ſelves, ſome hold an uninterrupt- 
ed 3 neceſſary to the validity of the vocatim of a 
prieſt. | 
VOCATIVE, in grammar, the fifth caſe, or ſtate of nouns, 
See CASE. 
When we name the perſon we are ſpeaking to, or addreſs our- 
ſelves to the thing we are ſpeaking of, as if it were a per- 
ſon ; the noun or name acquires a new relation, which the 
Latins and Greeks expreſs by a new termination, called the 
uocative. 
Thus, of Dominus, Lord, in the nominative, the Latins have 
made Domine, O Lord, in the wecative ; of Antonius, Anton, 
c. — But as this was a thing not abſolutely neceſſary, and 
as the nominative caſe might ſerve on ſuch occaſions, this 
new caſe, or termination, was not univerſal : in the plural, 
for inſtance, it was the ſame with the nominative ; and even 
in the ſingular, it was only practiſed in the ſecond declen- 
ſion among the Latins ; and in Greek, where it is the mo 
common, it is frequently neglected, and the nominative Þ 
inſtead of it: as in that paſſage in the Greck pfalms, quoted 
by St. Paul, to prove the divinity of Jeſus Chriſt, 99% c 
Dies, thy throne, O God | ; 
In Engliſh, and moſt of the modern tongues, this caſe is or- 
dinarily exprefied in nouns that have an article in the nomi- 
native, by ſuppreſſing that article : as, the Lord is my hope — 
Lord, thou art my hope] though, on many occaſions, we uſe 
an interjection. ̃ a 
VOCIFERATIO®, in our old law-books, the fame with 
hue and cry. See HE and Cry, | 
* Qui furem plegiatum dimiſerit, qui ei obviaverit & gratis 
| ſine vociteratione dimiſerit, &c. Leg. Hen. [ 


VOICE, Vox, a ſound produced in the throat and mouth of 
an animal, by an apparatus of inſtuments for that purpoſe. 
See SOUND, | 
Voices are either articulate, or marticulate. : 
Articulate Voi cEs, are thoſe whereof ſeveral conſpire together 
to form ſomes aſſemblage, or little ſj em of ſounds. — duc 
are the voices expreſſin x the letters of am alphabet, number 


muſic ; and this 
only practice of 
Sve us of muſic, 


of which joined together, form words, See LETTER, 4 
Wokn. 


in contradiſtinction to mental prayer. See PRAYER, 
2 


Harti. 


V OI 


Trarticuldte Vor Ces, are ſuch as are not organized, or aſſembled 


into words: ſuch is the barking of dogs, the braying of aſſes, 
the hiſſing of ſerpents, the ſinging of birds, &c. 2 

The formation of the human voice, with all the varieties 
thereof obſerved in ſpeech, muſic, Ic. make a very curious 
article of inquiry; and the apparatus and organiſm of the 
parts miniſtring thereto, is ſomething exceedingly ſurpriſing. 

Thoſe parts are, the trachea, or wind-pipe, through which 
the air paſſes and repaſſes into the lungs ; the larynx, which 


glottis, which is a little oval cleft, or chink, left between 
two ſemicircular membranes, ſttetched horizontally withinſide 
the larynx; which membranes, though capable of joining 
cloſe together, do generally leave an interval, either-greater 
or leſs, between them, called the glottis. — See particular de- 
ſcriptions of each of theſe parts, under the articles TRACHEA, 
LaRyNx, and GLOTT1s. 


glottis, appears ſo like a flute, that the antients made no 
doubt but the trachea contributed the ſame to the voice, as the 
body of the flute does to the ſound of that inſtrument. — Ga- 
len himſelf fell, in ſome meaſure, into the miſtake : he per- 
ceived, indeed, that the principal organ of voice was the glot- 
tis; but he ſtill allowed the trachea a conſiderable ſhare in 
the production of found. | : 

- Galen's opinion was followed by all the antients after him ; 
and even by all the moderns, before M. Dodart. — But that 
author, obſerving that we do not either ſpeak or ſing, when 
we inſpire, or take in the air, but only when we expire, or 
expel it; and that, the air coming out of the lungs, paſſes 
always out of the minuter veſicles of that part into larger; 
and at laſt into the trachea itſelf, which is the largeſt of all : 
that thus its paſſage becoming ſtill more free and eaſy, and 
this more than ever in the trachea, it can never undergo ſuch 
a violence, and acquire ſuch a velocity in that canal, as is 
required to the production of ſound, — But that, as the aper- 
ture of the glottis is very ſmall, in compariſon with the 


chea by the glottis, without a vaſt compreſſion and augmen- 
tation of its velocity; and that by this means, in paſſing, it 
communicates a briſk agitation to the minute parts of the 
two lips of the glottis, gives them a kind of ſpring, and oc- 
caſions them to make vibrations; which, communicated to 
the paſſing air, occaſions the ſound. See VIBRATION. 
This found, thus formed, proceeds into the cavity of the 
mouth and noſtrils; where it is reflected, and reſounds: and on 
this reſonance, M. Dodart ſhews, it is that the agreeableneſs 
of the voice intirely depends. — The different conſiſtences, 
forms, &c. of the divers parts of the mouth, contribute to 
the reſonance, each in their way; and from this mixture of fo 
many different reſonances in their due proportion, reſults a 
harmony in the human voice, inimitable by any muſician. — 
Hence it is, that when any of theſe parts is diſordered, e. gr. 
the noſe ſtopped, the voice becomes diſpleaſing. 

This reſonance in the cavity of the mouth, does not ſeem 
to conſiſt in a ſimple reflexion, ſuch as that of a vault, &c. 
but in a reſonance proportionate to the tones of the ſound 
ſent into the mouth from the glottis ; and accordingly, we 
find this cavity to lengthen and ſhorten itſelf, according to the 
depth or acuteneſs of the tone. | | 
Now, for the trachea to effect this reſonance, as it was the 
common opinion it did, it would be required, that the air, 
after its being modified, and turned into ſound by the glot- 
tis, inſtead of continuing its courſe from within outwards, 
ſhould return from without inwards, and thus ſtrike on the 
ſides of the trachea : which can never happen, except in 
thoſe who have a violent cough, and in ventriloquous per- 
fons. — Indeed, in moſt river fowl, which have a very ſtrong 
voice, the trachea does reſound; but the reaſon is, that the 
glottis is placed at the bottom of the trachea, and not at the 
top, as in men. 

That canal, then, which at firſt paſſed for the principal or- 
gan of voice, is found not to be ſo much as the ſecondary one, 
i. e. not that which occaſions the reſonance. — It does not 
ſerve the glottis, as the body of a flute does its plug ; but in- 
ſtead of that, the mouth ſerves the glottis, as the body of ſome 
other wind-inſtrument not yet known in muſic. — In effect, 
the office of the trachea is no other, than that of the port- vent 
in an organ, viz. to furniſh wind. | 

For the cauſe of the different tones of Voice. — As the organs 


that form the voice make a kind of wind-inſtrument, one 


which produces the differences of tones in ſome other wind- 
inſtruments. — But in the divers kinds of wind-inſtruments, 
the hautboy, organ, clarion, &c. there is none. — The tone, 
therefore, muſt be attributed either to the mouth and noſtrils, 
which occaſion the reſonance, or to the glottis, which produces 
the ſound : and as all the different tones are produced in man 
by the ſame inſtrument, it follows, that the part which pro- 
duces them muſt be capable of changes anſwerable thereto. 

Now, for a'grave tone, we know there is more air required 


than for an acute one, — The trachea, therefore, to let this 
Vor, II, 


The long canal of the trachea, terminated a-top with the 


is a ſhort cylindric canal, at the head of the trachea ; and the | 


width of the trachea, the air can never get out of the tra- | 


might expect to find ſome proviſion therein, anſwerable to that | 


VOI 


greater quantity paſs, muſt dilate and ſhorten itſelf; by which 


ſhortening, the external canal, that is, the canal of the mouth 
and noſe, reckoned from the glottis to the lips, or noſtrils, 
is lengthened. — For, the ſhortening of the internal canal, 
i. e. of the trachea, brings the larynx and glottis lower down; 
and of conſequence makes its diſtance from the mouth, &c. 
greater : and there is a change in the length of each canal, 
for every change of tone, and ſemitone, — AL it is 
eaſy to obſerve, that the knot of the larynx alternately riſas 
and falls in all quaverings, or ſhakings of voice, how ſmall ſo- 
ever the difference of tone may be. 
Hence, as the depth of the tone of a hautboy, is anſwerable 
to the length of the inſtrument; or longeſt fibres of the 
wood, whoſe vibrations make the reſonance, making always 
the ſloweſt vibrations, and conſequently the deepeſt tone: it 
may appear probable, that the concavity of the mouth, by its 
lengthening for grave tones, and ſhortening for acute ones, 
might ſerve very well for the production of the divers tones: 
but M. Dodart obſerves, that in that play of the organ called 
the human voice, the longeſt pipe is fix inches, and yet with 
all that length, it does not make any difference of tone ; but 
the tone of the pipe is preciſely that of the plug ; whereas 
the concavity of the mouth of a man of the graveſt voice, 
not being above ſix inches deep ; it is evident that cannot mo- 
dify, vary, and give the tone. See UNE, 

It is the glottis, then, that forms the tone, as well as the 


| ſound; and the manner of forming the various tones, is by 


varying its aperture, — A piece of mechaniſm too admirable, 
not to be here particularly inquired into. 

The human glottis, then, repreſented in Tab. Nat. Hiftory, 
fig. 11. is only capable of one proper motion, wiz. that of 
an approach of its lips, ADB, and ADB. — Accordingly, 
the dotted lines AEB, AFB, AGB, exhibit three diffe- 
rent degrees of approach. — Theſe different apertures of the 
glottis, anatomiſts uſually attribute to the action of the muſ- 
cles of the larynx ; but M. Dodart ſhews, from their poſi- 
tion, direction, &c. that they have other uſes ; and that the 
opening and ſhutting of the glottis is effected by other means, 
viz, by two tendinous cords, or ſtrings, incloſed in the tw 
lips of that aperture. | 
In effect, each of the two ſemicircular membranes, whoſe in- 
terſtice forms the glottis, is doupled back upon itſelf ; and within 
each duplicature is a cord or ſtring, which is faſtened at one 
end, to the fore-part of the larynx, and to the hind-part at the 
other. — Tt is true they appear more like ligaments than muſ- 
cles; as conſiſting of white and membranous fibres ; not of red 
and fleſhy ones : but the vaſt number of minute changes in 
this aperture, neceſſary to form the vaſt variety of tones, make 
an extraordinary kind of muſcle, by. whoſe contraction they 
ſhould be effected, abſolutely neceſſary. — Common fleſhy fi- 
bres, wherein the blood is received in large quantity, had been 
infinitely too coarſe for ſuch delicate motions. 

Theſe ſtrings, which in their ſtate of relaxation make each a 
little arch of an ellipſis; as they contract more and more, be- 
come longer, but leſs and leſs curve; and at laſt, with the 
greateſt contraction they are capable of, degenerate into two 
right lines, applied cloſe to each other; ſo cloſe, and ſo firm, 
that an atom of air cannot eſcape out of the lungs, how full 
ſoever they may be, and how great an effort ſoever all the 
muſcles of the lower venter may make againſt the diaphragm, 
and by the diaphragm, againſt theſe two little muſcles. 

The different apertures of the lips of the glottis, then, produce 
all the different tones in the ſeveral parts of muſic, viz. baſs, - 
owe, counter-tenor, treble-baſs, and treble ; and the manner is 
thus : WS 

The voice, we have ſhewn, can only be formed by the glottis ; 
but the tones of the voice, are modifications of the voice, and 
can only be produced by the modifications of the glottis. — 
Now the glottis is only capable of one modification ; which is, 
the mutual approach or receſs of its lips: it is this, therefore, 
produces the different tones. — Now that modification includes 
two circumſtances : the firſt, and principal, is, that the lips are 
ſtretched more and more, from the loweſt tone, to the high- 
eſt ; the ſecond is, that the more they are ſtretched, the nearer 
they approach. 825 

From the firſt it follows, that their vibrations will be ſo much 
the quicker, as they come nearer their higheſt tone; and that 
the voice will be juſt, when the two lips are equally ſtretched, 
and falſe, when unequally; which agrees perfectly well with 
the nature of ſtring inſtruments. | | 

From the ſecond it follows, that the higher the tones are, the 
nearer will they approach each other; which agrees perfectly 
well with wind inſtruments, governed by reeds, or plugs. 
The degrees of tenſion of the lips, are the firſt and principal 


| Cauſe of tones; but their differences are inſenſible. — The de- 


grees of approach, are only conſequences of that tenkon ; but 
their differences are more eaſily aſſigned. 
To give a preciſe idea of the thing, therefore, we had beſt 
keep to that ; and fay, that this modification conſiſts in a ten- 
ſion, from whence reſults a very numerous ſubdiviſion of a very 
ſmall interval ; which yet, ſmall as it is, is capable, phyfically 
ſpeaking, of being ſubdivided infinitely, See DI VIS 31LI Tv. 
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The doctrine is confirmed, from the different _— found 
in diſſeQting perſons of different ages, of both ſexes. — The 
aperture Sy and the exterior canal always ſhallower in the 
ſex and ages fitteſt to ſing treble. — Add, that the reed of a 
hautboy, ſeparated from the body of the inſtrument, being a 
little preſſed between the lips, will yield a tone, ſomewhat 
higher than its natural one; and if preſſed ſtill more, will 
yield another till higher: and thus an able muſician may run 
ſucceſſively through all the tones, and ſemi- tones of an octave. 
It is different apertures, then, that produce, or at leaſt accom- 
pany different tones, both in natural wind inſtruments, and 
artificial ones; and the diminution of the aperture, raiſes the 
tones both of the glottis, and the reed. 
The reaſon why leſſening the aperture heightens the tone, is, 
that the wind paſſes through it with the greater be- and 
from the ſame cauſe it is, that if any reed, or plug of an in- 
ſtrument be too weakly blown, its tone will be lower than 
ordinary. + | 
. . the contractions and dilatations of the glottis, muſt be 
infinitely delicate: by an exact calculation of the ingenious 
author abovementioned, it appears, that to perform all' the tones 
and ſemitones of a common voice, which is computed to reach 
twelve tones, to perform all the particles and ſubdiviſions of 
thoſe tones into commas, and other minuter, though ſtill ſen- 
| ſible parts; to perform all the ſhades, or the differences in a 
tone, when ſounded more or leſs ſtrong, without changing the 
tone: the little diameter of the glottis, which does not exceed 
++ of an inch, but which varies within that extent at every 
change, muſt be actually divided into 963 2 parts; which parts 
are yet very unequal, and therefore many of them much leſs 
than the 553755 part of an inch. — A delicacy ſcarce to be 
matched by any thing but a good ear, which has fo juſt a 
ſenſe of ſounds as, ke to perceive differences in all theſe 
tones; even thoſe whoſe origin is much leſs than the 963 200th 
part of an inch. Sce HEARING. 

Voice, in grammar, is a circumſtance in verbs, whereby they 
come to be conſidered, as either a&ive, or paſſive, i. e. either 
as expreſſing an action impreſſed on another ſubject, as / beat; 
or receiving it from another, as I am beaten. See VERB z ee 
alſo AcTive, and Pass1vE. 

Voict, in matters of elections, denotes a vote, or ſuffrage. 

See Vork, SUFFRAGE, &Cc. 
In this ſenſe, a man is ſaid to have a deliberative voice, when 
he has a right to give his advice and opinion in à matter of 
debate, and his 7 ha is taken. — An active doice, when he 
gives his vote for the election of any one; and a paſſive voice, 
when the ſuffrages may fall on himſelf to be elected. — An 
excitative voice, when he may act to procure another to be 
elected. — A conſultative vice, when he can only offer rea- 
ſons and remonſtrances, whereon the chief, or head, determines 
at his own diſcretion : ſuch the cardinals have, with regard to 
the pope ; the maſters of chancery, with regard to the lord 
chancellor, Oc. 

Part of the Voice, in muſic. See the article PorRT. 

VOID Space, in phyſics. See the article Va cuuu, &c. 

Vor, in common law. Sce ANNULLING, ABROGATION, 
Regsciss10N, REVOCATION, Ec. | 

Voip Ba#tizns. See the article BAST10N. 

VOIDANCE, Vacancy, in the canon law, a want of an 

incumbent upon a benefice. See VAcANcy, &c. 
This is twofold, either in law, de jure; as when one holds ſe- 
veral benefices that are incompatible : or de facto, in deed ; as 
when the incumbent is dead, or actually deprived. See BE - 
NEFICE, PLENARTYyY, &Cc. | 

VOIDED, Uvips!, in heraldry, is underſtood of an ordi- 
nary, whoſe inner or middle part is cut out ; leaving nothing 
but its edges to ſhew its form; ſo that the field appears through it. 
Hence, it is needleſs to expreſs the colour, or metal of the 
voided part; becauſe it muſt, of courſe, be that of the field. 

The Criſs VorDe, differs from the croſs fimbriated, in that 
this latter does not ſhew the field through it, as the other 
does. — And the ſame obtains in other ordinaries. 

VOIDER, in heraldry, one of the ordinaries, whoſe figure 
is much like that of the flaſque, or flanch ; only that it doth 
not bend ſo much. — See Tab. Herald. fig. 89. ſee allo the 
article FLANCH. | f 
This armoury, they ſay, is properly the reward of a gentle- 
3 that has well ſerved her prince. — It is always born 

y pairs. 

VOIDING, Ecovacuating, in medicine. See EVACUATION. 
In the Phil:/zphical Tranſactions, we have an account of one 
Matt. Milford, who w2id:d a worm by urine, ſuppoſed to 
have come from the kidneys. See Worms. 

Dr. Liſter mentions true caterpillars vid:4 by a boy of nine 
years old, — Mr. Jeſſop ſaw hexapods vomited up by a girl. 
— Catherina Geilaria, who died in 1662, in the hoſpital of 
Altenburg, for 20 years veided, by vomit and ſtool, toads, 
and lizards, Ephem. German. T. I. Obſ. 103. 
In the fame Ephem. is an inſtance of a kitten, bred in the ſto- 
mach, and vomited up. — Of whelps, frogs, lacertæ aquati- 
Cc, and other animals, bred and vided the like way, — Bar- 
| : | 


tholine gives us an inſtance of a worm, bred in the brain 
wided by the noſe of O. W. See VERM IS. 

VOIR Dire, in law — When, upon a trial at law. f. 
that a witneſs may be ſworn upon a voir dire; the 
is, that he ſha]l upon his oath ſpeak or declare the truth 7. 
he ſhall get or loſe by the matter in controverſy.— f 
unconcerned, his teſtimony is allowed; otherwiſe, no ede 
OaTn, W1TNEss, &c. not. Ye 

VOI, among heralds, ſignifies the two wings of a wi i. 
together, born in armoury; as being the whole tha Joined 
the flight. — Accordingly, a demi-vol, is a ſingle win Makes 

VOLA, the palm, or inſide of the hand, comprehend 
tween the fingers and the wriſt, See HAN p. be 

VOLANS. See the articles Dx aco, and Prscig 

VOLANT, in heraldry, is when a bird, in a coat 
is drawn flying, or having its wings _ out, 

Paſs-VoLANT. Ass-FVolant. 

1 0 See the article ee ut 

VOLATILE, in phyſics, is commonly uſed to den 
mixt body, whoſe integral parts are eaſily diffipateq Nagy 2 
or heat; but is more properly uſed for bodies, whoſe FLA, te, 
or firſt component parts, are eaſily ſeparated from each o * 
and diſperſed in air. See Bop v, Cones10n, Ex RURNN 5 
For, as any mixt body is faid to be fit, in a double ſenſe: 0 
may it be ſaid to be volatile two ways: whence the ſame boy 
e. gr. mercury, is both wolatile, . fixt at the fame Rh 5 
Since, as its integral parts, or thoſe which ſtill retain the nr 
ture of mercury, are eaſily ſeparable by fire, and * 
away; it is faid to be volatile and yet, as it is very diffcul 
to deſtroy its contexture, and reſolve it by fire, or any oe 
menſtruum, into its firſt elements, it is ſaid to be fixt. — The 
ſame may be ſaid of ſulphur, antimony, &c. 

Minerals, for the generality, are leſs volatile than vegetables, 
and vegetables leſs than animals. See F1xr. y 
The chymiſts diſtinguiſh between volatile ſalts, and fixt fats 
See SALT. — The capitals of aludels, ſtop and collect the yy. 
latile parts of ſubſtances in ſublimation ; and make what ye 
call flowers, See FLOWERS, SUBLIMATION, &c, 
„The particles of fluids, which do not cohere very ſtrongly 
e together, and are of ſuch fmallneſs, as renders them moſt 
< ſuſceptible of thoſe agitations, which keep liquors in a fluor, 
< are eaſily rarified into vapour; and, in the language of the 
% chymiſts, are volatile. — "Thoſe which are groſſer, and ho 
<< leſs ſuſceptible of alterations; or cohere by a ftronger heat, 
or, perhaps, not without fermentation : theſe are what the 
chymiſts call xt bodies.“ Newton. Optic. p. 371, 

VoLATILE, in chymiſtry — When the fire decompounds any 
mixt body, the parts moſt diſpoſed to receive a great motion, 
are ſooneſt looſened, and riſe up in the order, which the dif- 
ferences of that diſpoſition give them ; the reſt remaining im- 
moveable at the bottom of the veſſel. See Anal vs1s, 
FIRE, &c. 

Thoſe that riſe firſt are called volatile parts; ſuch are hien, 

oil, ſpirits, and ſalts both urinous, and alkalious. See SpIRIr, 

PHLEGM, and SALT. 

The parts remaining, viz. earth, and lixivial ſalts, are called 
xt. See FixT, EARTH, and VOLATILISATION. — fer 

the mating f fixt ſalts volatile; fee VoLATILISATIox. 

VoLATILE Alkaly. : ALKALY. 

VoLATILE Sal? 3 { See the article 0 AMBER, 

Sal VoLAT1LE Oleoſum. See the article SAL. 

VOLATILISATION, or VoLATILIZATI10N, the 20 
of rendering fixt bodies volatile; or of reſolving them by fre 
into a fine, ſuhtile vapour, or ſpirit, which eaſily difſipates, 
and flies away, See VOLATILE. z 
All bodies, even the moſt fixt, as gold, may be celgtil z; 
either of themſelves, or with the admixture of ſome volatile 
ſubſtance, or ſpirit ; by diſtillation, or ſublimation, See Di- 
STILLATION, and SUBLIMATION ; ſee alſo GOLD, 
BURNING-GLASS, &c. i 

In the Memoirs of the royal Aadeny, we have a diſcourſe on 
the wolatiliſation of the fixt ſalts of plants, by M. Homberg. 
— That admirable chymiſt, it ſeems, by an odd accident, 
found fixt ſalts ſpontaneouſly volatilixed in ſoap: Now _ 
we know, is a compoſition of oil, and the alkalious 2 

ſalts of the plant kali. — Upon this, M. Homberg conjectuie®s 

that the oil, from which the volatile falts ſeem to derive 1 * 

volatility, being intimately mixed with the fixt falt 3 

kali in the ſoap, had rendered them volatile: ſo that — | 

ceaſed to be alkalious, by reaſon their pores were now me 
with the oil which they had abſorbed. — Oil, in chern. 

always ſomewhat of an acid in it; which acid, being 2 

to the alkali, the while is rendered a kind of inter me 

ſalt; which yet, as the acid and alkali were only joined ©) 

means of the oil, is ſtill oily or ſulphurous. 3 

In conſequence of this view, he made divers chymica . al 

tions, whereby he found, that to diſpoſe the fixt ſalts 1 ** 

to valatili/e, the procets is to be begun, by making ow 05 

a ſapo, and letting that ſapo ſhoot out little ſaline e 

cryſtals on its ſurface; which cryſtals are no other ae 

falts already velatilized. — Then, the remainder of tlie 5 


of arms, 


VOL 


is to be ſet over the fire, after being well imbibed and pene- 
trated by ſome new liquor, proper to aſſiſt in a new ſublima- 
tion of more fixt ſalts to be valatilixed: and this to be repeated 
till no more ſalts will riſe. | 
The choice of the liquor, wherewith the ſapo is to be ſatu- 
rated, is not indifferent — Water is, of all others, the leaſt 
fit for the effect: oil does well; yet diſtilled oil better than 
that drawn by expreſſion : and ſpirit of wine beſt of all. 
By ſuch means, M. Homberg volatilized almoſt half a 
tity of ſalt of tartar, which is a fixt vegetable falt. See 
TARTAR. 
VOLATILITY. See VoLaTILE, SUBLIMATION, &c. 
VOLCANO, or VuLcaNo, in natural hiſtory, a name 
given to mountains that belch, or vomit fire, flame, aſhes, 
cinders, ſtones, &c. See Mou NT Alx. ä 
Such are mount Etna in Cicily, mount Veſuvius near Naples, 
&c. See ERUPTION. | 
Near Guatimala, in South America, are two mountains, the 
one called volcano of fire; the other of water. — Out of the 
firſt, huge pieces of rocks are frequently hurled, with as much 
vehemence as balls out of a cannon ; and a written letter may 
be read by the light of its flames, at the diſtance of three 
miles. — Out of the other, vaſt quantities of water are con- 


tinually ſpued up. 


Velcans's and ignivomous mountains, though ſome of the | 


moſt terrible phænomena in nature, have their uſes ; being a 
kind of fpiracles, or tunnels, whereby to vent the fire and 
vapour, that would otherwiſe make a more dreadful havock, 
by convulſions and earthquakes. 
Nay, if the hypotheſis of a central fire and waters, be ad- 
mitted; theſe outlets muſt be abſolutely neceſſary to the 
peace and quiet of the terraqueous globe. — Accordingly, 
Dr. Woodward obſerves, there is ſcarce any country much 
annoyed with earthquakes, but has one of theſe fiery vents ; 
which is conſtantly obſerved to be all in flames, whenever an 
earthquake happens ; by which means, it diſgorges that fire, 
which, while it was underneath, was the cauſe of the diſaſter. 
— He adds, that were it not for theſe diverticula, whereby 
the central fire has an exit, it would rage in the bowels of 
the earth much more furiouſly, and make much greater 
havock than it does; and that there are not wanting inſtances 
of countries, that have been wholly freed from earthquakes, 
by the eruption of 2 new volcans there, See EAR T H- 
UAKE. 
VOLERY, a great bird-cage, ſo large, that the birds have 
room to fly up and down in it. See AVIARY, 
VOLITION, the act of willing. See W1LL. 
VOLITIVE Thinking. See the article THINK ING. 
VOLLEY, a military falute, made by diſcharging a great 
number of fire-arms at the ſame time. See SALUTE. 
In the Philoſophical Tranſactians, Mr. Robert Clarke gives us 
an account of a very remarkable effect of firing ſome volleys 
of ſmall ſhot : <* Upon proclaiming the peace, in 1697, two 
troops of horſe were drawn in a line, the centre whereof 
« was againſt a butcher's door, who kept a very large, cou- 
<« ragious maſtiff dog, the biggeſt in the rown. 


cc 

cc 
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cc 
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aſleep by the fire, ſtarted up, ran into an upper room, 

and hid himſelf under the bed. — The ſervant being about 

to beat him down, (as he had never uſed to go up ſtairs) 

a ſecond volley came; which made the dog riſe, run ſeveral 

times about the chamber, with violent tremblings, and 

ſtrange agonies. — But immediately a third wall:y came; 

upon which the dog ran once or twice about, fell down, 

and died immediately; throwing out blood at mouth and 
e noſe.” 

VOLO, in antiquity, a name which the Romans gave the 
ſlaves, who, in the ſecond Punic war, offered themſelves to 
ſerve in the army; upon a want of a ſufficient number of 
Citizens. See SLAVE, 

The name vols, volones, they are ſaid to have had from their 
offering them{lves voluntarily. — Feſtus ſays, it was after the 
battle of Cannz that this happened: Macrobius, Sat. Lib. I. 
cap. II. places it before that battle. | 

Capitolinus tells us, that Marcus Aurelius formed troops, or 
legions of ſlaves, which he called voluntarii; and that the 
like forces, in the. ſecond Punic war, had been called w2lmes. 
— But before M. Aurelius, Auguſtus had given the name 
weluntaru to forces which he had raiſed out of liberti, or 
freedmen; as we are aſſured by Macrobius, Sat. Lib. I. 


cap. ii. 

VOLTE, in the manage, ſignifies a round or circular motion, 
conſiſting of a gait of two treads, made by an horſe going 
ſideways round a centre; the two treads marking parallel 
tracks, one by the fore feet, larger; and the other by the 
hind feet, ſmaller : the ſhoulders bearing outwards, and the 
croup approaching towards the centre, | 

Denu-VoLTs, is a half-round of one tread, or two, made by 
the horſe at one of the angles or corners of the walte, or at 
the end of the line of the paſſade; fo as when he is near the 
end of this line, or near one of the corners of the volte, he 
changes hands, to return by a ſemicircle, 


| 


Upon firing of the firſt volley, the dog, who before lay 


| Renverſed, or inverted VOLTE, is a track of two treads, whicti 
the horſe makes with his head to the centre, and his croup - 
out; going ſideways upon a walk, trot, or gallop, and tracing 
out a larger circumference with his ſhoulders, and a ſmaller 
with his croup. | 1 
VOLUME“, Volume, a book; or writing; of a juſt 
bulk to be bound by itſelf, See Book. . 
* The word had its rife à vu,wb, rolling, or winding ; the 
antient way of making up books, being in rolls of bark, or 
| parchment. See RolL. N . | 
This manner laſted till Cicero's time, and long after that pa- 
per was invented, and books wrote thereon, — The ſeveral 
ſheets were glued, or paſted end to end, wrote only on one 
ſide; and at the bottom a ſtick faſtened, called wimbilicis 3 
and at the other end a piece of parchment, whereon was the 
title of the book in letters of gold. See Book, Pare, Cc. 
And yet, we are afſured, king Attalus, or rather Eumenes, 
had, ng before; done up ſome of his books in the ſquare 
form; as having found the ſecret of parchment, which would 
bear writing on both ſides. See PARCHMENT. © _ 
The library of Ptolemy king of Egypt, contained, accotding 
to Aulus Gellius, three hundred thouſand volumes; and, ac- 
cording to Sabellicus, ſeven hundred thouſand. See LiBra- 
RY. : 
Raymond Lully wrote above four thouſand volumes; whereof 
we have divers catalogues extant. — It is held, that Triſme- 
giſtus wrote ſix thouſand five hundred twenty five volumes; 
others ſay, thirty ſix thouſand five hundred twenty nine: But 
it is much more rational to ſuppoſe, with la Croix, that it 
was the cuſtom of the Egyptians to put all the books they 
compoſed, under the name of tri/megi/tus. | 
At preſent, VOLUME is chiefly uſed in the ſame ſenſe with 
tome, for a part or diviſion of a work, bound ſeparately; — 
In this ſenſe, we ſay, the councils are printed at the Louvre 
« in 37 volumes. See Tome. | ; 
VoLuME of a Body, is alſo uſed, among foreign philoſophets, 
for its bulk, or the ſpace incloſed within its ſuperficies. See 
Bopy, Mass, &c. | | 
VOLUMUS, in law, the firſt word of a clauſe in one ſpecies 
of the king's writs of protection, and letters patent. See 
PROTECTION. 3 
VOLUNT, VorunTas; in law, is when a tenant holds 
lands, &c. at the will of the leſſor, or lord of the manor. 
See TENANT, VASSAL, &c. | | 
VOLUNTARY, in the ſchook. — The generality of phi- 
loſophers uſe voluntary in the ſame ſenſe with ſpontaneous 3 
and apply it to any thing ariſing from an inte principle, 
attended with a due knowledge thereof. — In which ſe 
they ſay, ** A dog moves voluntarily when he runs to the pot. 
See SPONTANEOUS. 
Ariſtotle, and his followers, reſtrain the term voluntary to 
thoſe actions that proceed from an inward principle, which 
knows all the circumſtances of the action. | 
There are two things, therefore, required to the voluntarineſi 
of an action: the firſt, that it proceed from an inward prin- 
ciple ; thus, walking for pleafure-ſake is a voluntary action; 
as ariſing from the will commanding, and the moving faculty 
obeying, which are both internal, — On the contrary, the 
motion of a man dragged to priſon is not voluntary. 5 
The ſecond, that the action be performed with a perfect in- 
telligence of the end, and circumſtances thereof: in which 
ſenſe, the actions of brutes, children, fleeping people, &c. 
are not properly voluntary. See WII. ä 
Anatomiſts diſtinguiſh between the voluntary, and natural, or 
involuntary motions in the body. — Of the firſt kind are thoſe 
of the heart, lungs, pulſe, &c. See Muscurar, Mo- 
TION, ACTION, Ge. 


 VoLUNTARY Agent. AGENT. 
VoLUNTARY Eſcape. t . Esc APE. 
VOLUNTARY Homic idle. See the article HoMICIDE. 
VoLUNTARY Novation. NovAr Io. 


VOLUTE“, VoLurTa, in architecture, a kind of ſpiral 
ſcroll, uſed in the Ionic, and Compoſite capitals; whereof it 
makes the principal characteriſtic, and ornament. — See Jab. 
Archit. fig. 41. fig. 26. lit. D. fig. 3 2. litt. i i; ſee alſo the 
article CAPITAL. 

* Some call it the rams-Hhorn, from its figure, which bears a 

rear reſemblance thereto. 

Moſt architects ſuppoſe, that the antients intended the gv/ute to 
repreſent the bark or rind of a tree, laid under the abacus, and 
twiſted thus at each extreme, where it is at liberty ; others 
will have it a fort of pillow, or bolſter, laid between the 
abacus and echinus, to prevent the latter being broke by the 
weight of the former, and the entablature over it; and ac- 
cordingly call it pulvinus. — Others, after Vitruvius, will 
have it to repreſent the curls, or treſſes of a woman's hair, 
See Io Nx Ic Order. | 
The number of welutes in the Tonic order is four; in the 
Compoſite, eight. 
There are alſo cight angular volutes in the Corinthian capital, 
accompanied with eight other ſmaller ones, called helices. See 


HELIx, CaUuLiCoLE, Ec. 


There 


VOM 


There are ſeveral diverſities practiſed in the wolute, — In 
ſome, the liſt or edge, paige ra all the circumvolutions, is 
in the ſame line, or plane: ſuch are the antique Ionic volutes, 
and thoſe of Vignola, — In others, the ſpires or circumvo- 
lutions fall back; in others, project, or ſtand out. — Again, 
in ſome the circumvolutions are oval; in others, the canal of- 
one circumvolution is detached from the liſt of another, by a 
vacuity or aperture. — In others, the rind is parallel to the 
abacus, and ſprings out from behind the flower thereof. — 
In others, it ſeems to ſpring out of the vaſe, from behind the 
ovum, and riſes to the abacus, as in moſt of the fine Compo- 
ſite capitals, | 

The volute is a part of great importance to the beauty of the 
column, — Hence, architects have invented divers ways of 
delineating it. — The'principal are that of Vitruvius, which 
was long loſt, and at laſt ee by Goldman; and that of 
Palladio. — Daviler prefers the former as the eaſier. — The 

manner thereof is as follows. 


Divide the altitude A B, (Tab. Architecture, fig. 12.) into 


eight equal parts, and aſſuming the fifth QP, for a diameter, 
from the centre G, with half the diameter GP, deſcribe a 
circle for the eye of the volute. — Biſſect the radii GP and 
Gin 1 and 4, and ſubdivide the half parts G 1 and G 4, 
each into three equal parts: then, upon the right line 1 4, 
conſtruct a ſquare 1, 2, 3, 43 one of whole ſides 2, 3, 
continue on to D; another, 3, 4, to E; and the third, 1, 
: 2, to C. From G draw right lines G 2 and G 3; which 
divide into three 
draw 6 1 and 10 N, parallel to 2 D. And through 11 and 
7 draw 11 O and 7 K, parallel to 3 E; and through 5 and 


9, draw 5 H, and 9 M, parallel to 1 C. — Laſtly, from | 


12, 11, 10, 9, 8, &c, ſtrike the quadrants PO, ON, 
NM, ML, LK, &c. which will form the volute. 
Conſoles, modillions, and other ſorts of ornaments, have 

* likewiſe their volutes, or ſcrolls. See 3 &c. 
anal of the VOLUTE. . ANAL, 

Zye A VoLUTE. $ See 8 EVE. 

VOLVULUS, in medicine, a name which ſome authors 
give to the iliac paſſion, by others called cheraapſus, and by 
others, miſcrere mei. See ILIAC, CHoRDAPSUs, and Mi- 
SERERE, 

VOMER, in anatomy, a Latin name, ſignifying, literally, 

* a ploughſhare; uſed by authors to denote the eleventh, or, 
according to the numeration of others, the thirteenth bone of 
the upper jaw: by reaſon of the reſemblance it bears to that 
utenſil. MAxIIIA. 

The womer, or wmer aratri, is a thin bone, placed in the 
middle of the noſe, over the palate, ſerving to part the two 
noſtrils from each other. See Nos TRIL. 

It is ſmall, but hard, and is joined to the ſphenoides and eth- 
moides, which have each of them little eminences that are 
received into the cavities of the vamer; by which means it is 
faſtened in its place. See Nos k. 

VOMICA, in medicine, a collection of pus in any part of 
the body. See Pus, ABSCEss, IMPOSTHUME, c. 
When this maſs, or collection, is in the lungs, it is called 
vomica pulmonum. — When in the kidneys, vomca renum, &c. 
See PHTHIs1s, &c. 

The womica of the lungs differs from an empyema, which is 
a collection of pus in the cavity of the thorax. See EMPI E- 
MA. 

Nux VoMica, Vomic Nut, is a little flat, round, woody fruit, 
or ſeed; hard as horn, of a mouſe-colour without, but of 
various colours within : ſometimes yellow, ſometimes white, 
and ſometimes brown. See Nux. | 
It is not known what the plant is that bears it. — It is a 
poiſon for dogs, and divers quadrupeds, which it kills preſent- 
ly, through exceflive vomiting. See Po1s0N. : 

_. VOMITING, Vomirvs, a violent caſting up, or eva- 
cuating by the mouth, what is contained in the ſtomach. See 

EvACUuATION. | | 
This action has been generally allowed to be owing, princi- 
pally, to the contraCtion of the fibres of the ſtomach, when 
irritated by the acrimonious quality, or oppreſſed with the 
uantity of its contents. See STOM ACH. 

t M. Chirac, and after him M. du Verney, and others, 
ſet aſide the fibres of the ſtomach ; and advance, that womiting 
is produced wholly by the extraordinary motions of the dia- 
phragm, and muſcles of the lower venter. — So that the 
Romach is here ſuppoſed deſtitute of all action, and caſts back 
its contents only by its being compreſſed and flatted, from 
ſome foreign and accidental cauſes. 

However, Boerhaave, and moſt of our lateſt writers, allow 
both the ſtomach, the diaphragm, and the muſcles of the 
abdomen, to have their ſhare in the action of womuting : ac- 

cordingly, that diligent author makes vomiting to conſiſt in a 

convullive and retrograde motion of the muſcular fibres of the 

gullet, ſtomach, and inteſtines ; as well as thoſe of the abdo- 

men, and the ſeptum tranſverſum ; which, when in a leſs 

2 produce a nauſea; and in a greater, a domiting. See 
AUSEA. 


_ parts. — Then, through 6 and 10, 


_— 


unuſual agitations in coaches, at ſea, &c, and 


VOMITIVES, or VomiTive Medicines. 
V OPISCUS, a Latin term, uſed in reſpect 


VORTEX, /Vhirlwind, in meteorology, 


VoRTEX, VoRaAGo, is alfo uſed for an eddy, 


An artificial VoRTExX, expreſſive of the phenomena of the 


that the heavier the body, ſtill the greater was its recek from 


VoRTEX, in the Carteſian philoſophy, 


| 


VOR 


By the contraction of ſo man the 
be ſqueezed, as in a preſs; w — is Ley "es to 
what is contained in its cavity, and the neighbours Sive up 
juſt as water is in a bladder, or ſponge, when fal. Pitts; 
7 the hands. queezel be. 
he evacuation, too, muſt be upwards 
wards; by reaſon the paſſage is 8 as tas down. 
and. that the inteſtines are preſſed. by the diaph V that Way, 
_— of the lower venter, | Em, and the 
The primary cauſe of vomiting, uſes to be the 
tity, or too much acrlinny of the 3 Juan. 
poiſons, contuſions, oompreſſions, 'inflammations * from 
in the brain; inflammations of the diaphragm And wounds 
teſtines, ſpleen, liver, kidneys, pancreas, and mb 


emetic medicines. See EMETICS. 


f twins; 
womb, for that which comes to the perfect . 8 
; r 


being before excluded abortive. See T'wis, and a 

TION. 5 
ö d, a ſudden 
violent motion of the air, in gyres, or circles, See W 
WIND. 


rapd, 
HIRL. 


or a body of water, in certain ſeas and . w n 


rapidly around, forming a ſort of cavity in the mi 

The ordinary cauſe of theſe ede a 3 4 
whereby the water of the ſea, c. is abſorbed, or 3 
itſelf into ſome other receptacle; ſometimes to e e 
communicant ſea; and ſometimes, perhaps, into 8 n 
abyſs of central water. See AByss, Ce. l 


natural ones, may be made with a cylindric veſſel placed 
immoveable, on a horizontal plane, and filled to i certai - 
heighth with water. — In this water a ſtick being plun . 
and turned round as briſkly as may be, the water is neceſſyr;. 
ly put into a pretty rapid circular motion, and riſes to the 
very edge of the veſſel; and when there arrived, ceaſes to he 
further agitated. 

The water thus raiſed, forms a cavity in the middle, whoſe 
figure is that of a truncated cone; its baſe is the fame with 
the upper cavity of the veſſel; and its vertex in the axis of 
the cylinder. | 
What raiſes the water at the fide of the veſſel, which occa- 
ſions the cavity in the middle, is its centrifugal force, — For 
the motion of the water being circular, it reſpect a centre 
taken in the axis of the veſſel; or, which is the fame, in the 
axis of the vortex formed by the water; the fame velocity, 
then, being impreſſed on all the water, the circumference of 
a ſmaller circle of water, or a circle leſs remote from the 
axis, has a greater centrifugal force than another that is 
greater, or more remote from the axis. — The ſmaller circle, 
therefore, drives the greater towards the fide of the veſſel; 
and from this preſſion, or impulſion, which all the circles re- 
ceive from the ſmaller ones that precede them, and convey to 
the greater which follow them, ariſes that elevation of the 
water along the edge of the veſſel to the very top, where we 
ſuppoſe the motion to ceaſe, 

With a wortex thus formed, M. Saulmon, of the royal aca- 
demy of ſciences, made divers experiments, by putting ſeve- 
ral ſolid bodies therein, to acquire the ſame circular motion; 
with intent to diſcover which of them, in making their re- 
volutions round the axis of the wortex, approach toward, or 
recede from it, and with what velocity. — The reſult was, 


the axis. 
M. Saulmon's view in this attempt, was, to ſhew how tie 
laws of mechanics produce the cœleſtial motions ; and that it 
is probably to thoſe motions that the gravity or weight ot 
bodies is owing. — But, unhappily, the experiments ſhew | 
the contrary of what they ſhould do, to confirm the Cartelun 
doctrine of gravity. See GRaAviTy. | 
is a ſyſtem or collection 
of particles of matter moving the fame way, and round tie 
lame axis. : 
Such vortices are the grand machines whereby theſe philoſo- 
phers ſolve moſt of the motions, and other phenomena of 
the heavenly bodies. — Accordingly, the doctrine of theſe 
vortices makes a great part of the Cartcſian philoſopy. See 
CARTESIANISM. _ 
The matter of the world, they hold to have been 2 
at the beginning into innumerable little equal particles © 
endowed with an equal degree of motion, both about by 
own centre and ſeparately, fo as to conſtitute a fluid. 
FLutp. : 
Several ſyſtems, or collections of this matter, they further 
hold to have been endowed with . deere 3 mon 
tain points, as common centres, placed at eq iſtances 3 40. 
that the matters moving round theſe, compoled * 
dortices. 


Then, 


VOR 


Then, the primitive particles of the matter they ſuppoſe, by 
theſe inteſtine motions, to become, as it were, ground into 
ſpherical figures, and ſo to compoſe globules of divers magni- 
tudes ; which they call the matter of the ſecond element : and 
the particles rubbed, or ground off them, to bring them to 
that form, they call the matter of the firſt element. See 
ELEMENT. | 
And fince there would be more of this firſt element than 
would ſuffice to fill all the vacuities between the globules of 
the ſecond, they ſuppoſe the remaining part to be driven to- 
wards the centre of the vortex, by the circular motion of the 
globules ; and that being there amaſſed intoa ſphere, it would 
produce a body like the ſun. See SUN, : : 
This fun being thus formed, and moving about its own axis 
with the common matter of the vortex, would neceſſarily 
throw out ſome parts of its matter, through the vacuities 
of the globules of the ſecond element conſtituting the vor- 
tex ; and this eſpecially at ſuch places as are fartheſt from 
its poles ; receiving, at the ſame time in, by theſe poles, as 
much as it loſes in its equatorial parts. And, by this means, 
it would be able to carry round with it thoſe globules that 
are neareſt, with the greater velccity ; and the remoter, with 
les. — And, by this means, thoſe globules which are neareſt 
the centre of the ſun, muſt be ſmalleſt ; becauſe, were they 
eater, or equal, they would, by reaſon of their velocity, 
ti a greater centrifugal force, and recede from the centre. 
See LIGHT. ET 5 
If it ſhould happen that any of theſe ſun- like bodies, in the 
centres of the ſeveral vortices, ſhould be fo incruſtated, and 
weakened, as to be carried about in the vortex of the true 
fun : if it were of leſs folidity, or had leſs motion than 
the globules towards the extremity of the ſolar vortex, it 
would deſcend towards the ſun, till it met with globules of 
the ſame ſolidity, and ſuſceptible of the ſame degree of motion 
with itſelf ; and thus, being fixed there, it would be for ever 
after carried about by the motion of the vortex, without either 
approaching any nearer to, or receding from the ſun; and 
ſo become a planet. See PLANET. 


Suppoſing then all this, we are next to imagine, that our 
em was at firſt divided into ſeveral vortices, in the cen- | 


tre of each of which was a lucid ſpherical body; and that 
ſome of theſe being gradually incruſtated, were ſwallowed up 


by others which were larger, and more powerful, till at laſt | 


they were all deftroyed-and ſwallowed up by the biggeſt /olar 
dorter; except ſome few which were thrown off in right 
lines from one vortex to another, and ſo became comets, See 


Comer. : 
But this doctrine of vortices, is, at beſt, merely hypothetical. 


— Tt does not pretend to ſhew by what laws and means the 


cceleſtial motions are really effected, ſo much as by what 
means they poſſibly might, in caſe it ſhould have fo pleaſed 


the Creator. But we have another principle which accounts 


for the ſame phenomena as well, nay, better than that of 
uortices; and which we plainly find has an actual exiſtence in 
the nature of things: and this is grav:ty, or the weight of bo- 
dies. See GRAVITY. | 
The wortices, then, ſhould be caſt out of philoſophy, were it 
only that two different adequate cauſes of the fame phæno- 
mena are inconſiſtent. See Ng wTONIAN Philoſophy. 
But we have other objections againſt it. — For, 19. If the 
bodies of the planets and comets be carried round the ſun in 
vortices, the bodies of the parts of the vortex immediately in- 
veſting them, muſt move with the ſame velocity, and in the 
fame direction; and beſides, muſt have the fame denſity, or 
the ſame vis inertiz. — But it is evident, that the planets 
and comets move in the very ſame parts of the heavens 
with different velocity, and in different directions. — It fol- 
lows, therefore, that thoſe parts of the vortex muſt revolve at 
the ſame time, in different directions, and with different veloci- 
ties; ſince one velocity, and direction, will be required for the 
paſſage of the planets, and another for that of the comets. 
29, If it were granted, that ſeveral vortices are contained in 
the ſame ſpace, do penetrate each other, and revolve with 
divers motions; ſince thoſe motions muſt be conformable to 
thoſe of the bodies, which are perfectly regular, and per- 
formed in conic ſections; it may be aſked, How they ſhould 
have been preſerved intire ſo many ages, and not diſturbed, 
and confounded by the adverſe actions and ſhocks of ſo much 
matter as they meet withal? 
30. The number of comets is very great, and their motions 
perfectly regular, obſerving the ſame laws with the planets, 
and moving in conical orbits, that are exceedingly excentric. 
Accordingly they move every way, and to all parts of the 
heavens, freely pervading the planetary regions, and going 
frequently contrary to the order of the ſigns, which would 
be impoſſible, unleſs theſe vortices were away. 
4% If the planets move round the ſun in vortices, thoſe 
parts of the o9rtices next the planets, we have already ob- 
ſerved, would be equally denſe with the planets themſelves : 
conſequently the v9rtical matter, contiguous to the perimeter 
of the earth's orbit, would be as denſe as the earth itſelf : 
ns _ the orbits of the Earth and Saturn, muſt 
OL, II. | 


VOTE, or Voice. 


VO) I 
be as denſe, or denſer, — For a vortex cannot maintain it- 
ſelf, unleſs the more denſe parts be in the centre, and the 
leſs denſe towards the circumference : and ſince the perio- 
dical times of the planets are in a ſeſquialterate ratio of 
their diſtances from the ſun, the parts of the vortex muſt 
be in the fame ratio. — Whence it follows, that the centri- 
fugal forces of the parts will be reciprocally as the ſquares 
of the diſtances. — Such, therefore, as are at a greater di- 
ſtance from the centre, will endeavour to recede therefrom 
with the leſs force. Accordingly, if they be leſs denſe, they 
muſt give way to the greater force, whereby the parts nearer 
the centre endeavour to riſe. — Thus, the more denſe will 
riſe, and the leis denſe deſcend ; and thus there will be a 
change of places, till the whole fluid matter of the wortex be 
ſo adjuſted, as it may reſt in æquilibrio. 
Thus will the greateſt part of the vortex without the earth's 
orbit, have a degree of denfity and inactivity, not leſs than 
that of the earth itſelf. — Whence the comets muſt meet 
with a very great reſiſtance, contrary to all appearances. 
Coteſ. pref. ad Newt. Princip. See COMET, REs s ANcE, 
MEpiuu, &c. + = 
The doctrine of vortices, Sir Iſaac Newton obſerves, labours 
under many difficulties : for a planet to deſcribe areas pro- 
portional to the times, the periodical times of the vortex, 
ſhould be in a duplicate ratio of their diſtances from the ſun ; 
and for the periodical time of the planets to be a ſeſqui- 
plicate proportion of their diſtances from the ſun, the peri- 
odical times of the parts of the vortex ſhould be in the ſame 
proportion of their diſtances: and, laſtly, for the leſſer vor- 
tices about Jupitur, Saturn, and the other planers, to be pre- 
ſerved, and ſwim ſecurely in the ſun's vortex, the periodical 
times of the parts of the ſun's vortex ſhould be equal. — 
None of which proportions are found to obtain in the revo- 
lutions of the ſun, and planets around their axis. Phil. nat. 
princ. math. apud. ſchol. gen. in calce. | 
Beſides, the planets, according to this hypotheſis, being car- 
ried about the ſun in ellipſes, and having the ſun in the um- 
bilicus of each figure, by lines drawn from themſelves to the 
ſun, do always deſcribe areas proportionable to the times of 
their revolutions ; which that author ſhews the parts of no 
vortex can do. Scol. prop. ult. lib. 2. princip. 
Again, Dr. Keil proves, in his Examination of Burnet's The- 
ory, that if the earth were carried in a vortex, it would move 
faſter in the proportion of three to two, when it is in Vir- 
go, than when it is in Piſces; which all experience proves to 
be falſe. | 
See SUFFRAGE, and Voice. 
In the houſe of peers, they give their votes, or ſuffrages, 
beginning at the puiſne, -or loweſt baron, and fo to the reſt 
ſeriatim, every one anſwering, apart, content, or not content : 
and if the affirmatives and negatives are equal, ſemper præſu- 
mitur pro negante ; the ſpeaker having no caſting vote, unleſs 
he be a peer. 
In the houſe of commons, they vote by yea's and 1008 pro- 
miſcuouſly. See PARLIAMENT. 


VOTIVE Meals, are thoſe whereon the vows of the peo- 


ple, for the emperors, or empreſſes, are expreſſed. See M- 
DAL, and Vow. | 

The public vows, made every five, ten, or twenty years; 
are more often found round the edges of medals, than on 
the faces thereof; at leaſt under the weſtern empire ; for in the 
eaſtern the caſe is different: witneſs the medal of M. Aurelius 
the younger, where the reverſe repreſents the vows made at the 
time of his marriage, VOTA PUBLICA. And on Greek 
medals, AHMOY EYXAI, which they ſometimes expreſs by 
the two initial letters, A, E. acccording to F. Hardouin's con- 
jecture, which may be admitted in certain medals, where the 


aH M. EE. that this, AHMAPXIKHE EEOYEIAE, does 


not well agree. Witneſs alſo the medal of Antonine, VOTA 
SUSCEPTA DECENNALIA. 

The origin of vows, and wotive medals, is given by M. Du 
Cange, thus : — Auguſtus feigning himſelf willing to quit the 
empire, and having twice, at the prayers of the ſenate, con- 
deſcended to hold it for ten years longer, it grew into a cuſ- 
tom, to make freſh public prayers, facrifices, and games, for 
his continuing it, at the ten years end ; and theſe they call de- 
cennalia, or vota decennalia. See DECENNALIA. 

Under the eaſtern emperors, theſe vows were repeated every 
hve years: hence it is, that, after Diocleſian's time, we find 
on medals VOTIS V. XV, Cc. which practice continued 
till the time of Theodoſius, when Chriſtianity being well eſta- 
bliſhed, a ceremony that had ſome remains of heatheniſm in 
it, was ſet aſide. So that the VOTIS MULTIS, on a 
medal of Majorianus, muſt be a very different thing; and no 
other,doubtleks, than a kind of acclamation, like that PLURA 
NATALIA FAELICITER. | 


VoTive Maſs. See the arricle M a $6. 
VOTUM, 
VoTUM, in our antient law- books, is uſed for nuptiæ, or mats 


ow. See the article Vo W. 


riage: fo, dies votorum, is the wedding-day, Fleta, lib. 4. 
2. par. 16. Si donatarius ad alia — ——_— In 8. 


MARRIAC E. | 
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chains; they were not indiſſoluble. It is true, they were ob- 
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VOUCH. — A perſon is ſaid to vouch for another, when he 


undertakes to maintain, or warrant him in any thing, or paſſes 
his word in his behalf. See Vapari, WAGER, &c. 


In law, to vouch, is to call ſuch perſon, or vouchee, into court, 


to make good his warrant. See WARRANTY. 
VOUCHEEF, a perſon who is to warranty, or vouch for ano- 
ther, who in reſpe& hereof, is called voucher, See Vo UCH- 
ER, and WARRANTY. 
VOUCHERE®, in law, the tenant in a writ of right, 
who calls another perſon into court, bound to warranty him, 
and either to defend his right againſt the demandant, or to 
yield him other lands, &c. to the value, See WARRANTY 
and VOUCHEE. 
* This ſeems in ſome meaſure to agree to the contract in the 
civil law, whereby the vendee binds the vendor, ſometimes 

in the ſimple value of the things bought, ſometimes in the 
double ; to warrant the ſecure enjoying of the thing bought. 


Vet there is this difference between the civil and common 


law, in this point, that the civil law binds every man to war- 
rant the ſecurity of that which he ſelleth; which the com- 
mon law doth not, unleſs it be ſpecially covenanted. See 
AbvowI NS. 


The proceſs whereby the vouchee is called, is a ſummoneas 


writ, that the party hath nothing whereby he may be ſum- 
moned, then goes out another writ, called, ſequator ſub ſus 
periculo. . 
A recovery with a ſingle voucher, is when there is but one 
Boucher; and with a double voucher, is when the vouchee 
voucheth over; and fo a treble voucher. See RECovERy. 
There is alſo a foreign voucher, when the tenant impleaded 
in a particular juriſdiction, voucheth one to warranty in ſome 
other county, out of the juriſdiction of that court ; and prays 
he may be ſummoned, Sc. — This were more pertinently 
called a voucher of a foreigner. 


VoutcureR, alſo lignifies a leiger-book, or book of accompts, | 


wherein are entered the warrants for the accomptant's diſ- 
charge. See BooK-KEE PING. 

VOUSSOIR, F/ault-fone, or Keystone, in architecture, a 
ſtone proper to form the ſweep of an arch, being cut ſome- 
what in manner of a truncated cone, whoſe ſides, were 
they prolonged, would terminate in a centre, to which all 
the ſtones of the vault are directed. See VAULT, ARCH, 
Key, &c. | 

VOW, VoTvum, a folemn promiſe, or offering of a man's 
ſelf, or other thing to God. See OaTH, OBLATI- 
ON, &c. 

A perſon is conſtituted a religious, by taking three vows, that 
of poverty, that of chaſtity, and that of obedience, See RE- 
LiGlous, Monk, &c. 

Authors are divided as to the antiquity of theſe vows, — 
— It is agreed, the ancient anachorets, and hermits of the 
Thebaide made none; they did not conſecrate themſelves 
to God by an indiſſolvable obligation, but were at liberty to 
quit their retirement, and return into the world, whenever 
the fervor that drove them out of it, came to abate, See 
ANACHORET, &c. 
Joius were not introduced till long after; and that to fix 
the too frequent inconſtancy of ſuch as, after retiring from 
the world, repreſented themſelves too ſoon, or too ſlightly ; and 
by that means ſcandalized the church, and giſturbed the quiet 
of families by their return. 
Eraſmus will have it, that ſolemn vows were not introduced 
till the thirteenth century, under the pontificate of Boniface 
VIII. — Others hold them as antient as the council of Cal- 
cedon: but the truth is, before Boniface VIII. there were 
none but ſimple vows, and ſuch as might be diſpenſed with- 
al. — Their vows, till that time, were not deemed eternal 


ligatory promiſes, as to conſcience, and the inconſtancy of 
ſuch as violated them, was held an odious deſertion : but, as 
to law, the perſons were not held to be civilly dead, ſo as, 
upon their return, to render them incapable of all acts of 
civil ſociety. 

The moſt common vow was that of poverty, but this only 
regarded the convent ; on account of which, every perſon 
diveſted himſelf of all property : but the making of vows did 

not at all exclude them from the rights of blood, or render | 
them incapable of inheriting. 

No religious, it is true, acquired the property of the effects 

that fell to him ; they all belonged to the monaſtery, in fa- 

vour of which he had diveſted himſelf of every thing ; and 

the monaſtery only left him the uſufruit and direction of 
them. — The popes have frequently confirmed this privilege 

to divers orders, and permitted the monks to inherit, as much 

as if they were ſeculars, and had made no vows. 

At preſent, the civil death of a religious is dated from the 
day he makes the vows 3 and from that time he is utterly in- 

capable of inheriting. — A religious may reclaim, or proteſt 


| 


ad wurrantiſandum; and if the ſheriff return upon that 


— Indeed, to be relieved from his vows, it j; "4" OBE 


— 


UR A 


party reclaim within the five years; but he mu 
5 prove he was forced to take _ habit, 4 
ows, Vor A, among the Romans, ſignify ſacs: 
ings, preſents, and Song made 3 offer. 
ſars, particularly for their proſperity, and the W hay Cx. 
_ empire, 60 ; . 8 nab of 
heſe were, at firſt, made every five years, t 
teen, and then every thirty, calle 1 2 hf. 
and vicennalia, See DECENNALIA, Vicexxaty, © 
 QUINQUENNALIA. | 5 ow 
» divers antique _ and inſcriptions, we 
ot. XX. Vet. mult. ſignifying votis decennalibus. v , 
multis, &c. See Fon" pf w., 
VOWEL, Vocals, in grammar, a letter which affe 4 
complete ſound of itſelf ; or a letter fo fimple, as only o : 
a bare opening of the mouth to make it heard, and to 8 
a a diſtin& voice. See LETTER, 
Such are 4, e, i, o, u; Which are called vecales, yy. - 
contradiſt inction to certain other letters, which depending , 55 
particular application of ſome part of the mouth, as Pao 
lips, or palate, can make no perfect found without 1 
ing of the mouth, that is, without the addition of 2 dme 
and are therefore called canſonants. See Consonagy * 
Though we ordinarily only reckon five vowels, yet bel 
that each of theſe may be either long or ſhort, which 2 
ſions a conſiderable variety in the found : to conſider as 
their differences reſulting from the different aperture of (1, 
mouth, one might add four or five more vowels to the num. 
ber. — For the e open, and the e cloſe, are different & h 
to make two vowels, as in ſea, and depth ; ſo alſo the; open 
and o cloſe, in hot, and organ. — Add, that the 2 Dro- 
nounced on, as the Latins did, and as the Italians and Spaniards 
{till do, has a very different ſound from the u, as pronounced 
by the Greeks, and, as at this day, by the Engliſh and 
French. — Again, eo, in people, make but one ſimple found, 
though we write it with two vowels. ; 
Laſtly, the e mute is, originally, no more than a ſurd joined 
to a conſonant, when that is to be pronounced without a az! 
as when it is immediately followed by other conſonants, bo 
in the word ſcamnum. — This is what the Hebrews call 
ſcheva, eſpecially when it begins the ſyllable : and this /cheus 
is found in all languages, though overlooked in many of them, 
particularly the Engiſh, Latin, &c- by reaſon it has no pro- 
per character to denote it; though, in ſome of the vulgar 
tongues, particularly French and High-Dutch, it it expreſſed 
by the vowel e adding its ſound to the reſt. 
Thus, without regarding the differences of the ſame found 
or vowel, as to length or ſhortneſs, one may diſtinguiſh ten 
ſeveral vowels, expreſſed by the following characters, a, e, 
é, i, o, 0, eu, ou, u, e, mute. See ALPHABET. 
VOX, in law — VocEM von habere, is a phraſe uſed by 
Bracton and Fleta, for an infamous perſon; one who h 
not admitted to be a witneſs. See IN FAMObs, VII IAN“ 
OUs, &c. | 
UP-LAND, denotes high ground, or, as ſome call it, terrs 
firma : by which it ſtands oppoſed to ſuch as is mooriſh, mar- 
ſhy, or low. — Or, it is paſkure-land, which lies ſo high, as not 
to be overflowed with rivers, or land-floods. See GROUND. 


read, 2 X 


n | HEMISPHERE. 
UPPER Ocean. . 1 JOCEAN. 
UPPER polar Dial. Toe the article 1 bo 
UPPER Region. | REGION. 


UFPRIGHT, in architecture, a repreſentation or draupht of 
the front of a building; called alſo, an elevation, or orthigra- 
phy. See ELEVATION, ORTHOGRAPHY, PLAN, &c. 

UPRIGHT, in heraldry, is uſed in reſpect of ſhell-iſhes, a 
crevices, &c. when ſtanding erect in a coat. — Inaſmuch as 
they want fins, they cannot, according to Guillim, be pro- 
perly ſaid to be hauriant; that being a term appropriated to 
ſcaly fiſhes. 
URACHUS, or PAROE, in anatomy, a membranous canal 
in a foetus, proceeding from the bottom of the urinary blad- 
der, through the nave], to the placenta, along with the un- 


Gee Tab. Anat. 
(Splanch.) fig. 1. lit. ſ. ſ. fig. 3. lit. e. d. fig. 
(wn ſee 10 the ile BILICAL Veſſels, 
T Us. ö 
The termination of the urachus in the placenta, forms a lit: 
tle oval veſica, or bladder, which ſerves to receive the wy 
ſecreted in the kidneys of the foetus, and that could not mae 
its way through the urethra, by reaſon of the reſiſtance ot 
the ſphincter of the bladder, which is not to be overcome, 
but by inſpiration. i gil in 
The humour found in the veſica of the urachus, is ft Fa 
the greater quantity, the higher coloured, and the more 
urine, as the foetus is nearer the time of the birth. he 
The urachus is not plainly found any where but in 25 wi 
but there is no diſpute but that it exiſts in a human I 
See FOETUS, 


againſt his vows within five years; but, after that, it is no 
longer admitted. The failures in the profeſſion, are eſteem- | 
ed to be purged, by his ſilenoe and perſeverance for hve years, | 


M. Drelincourt, a celebrated profeſſor of anatomy Lo 
and ſome others after him, way ths urachus to be ho - 


on which ſuppoſition it would not be eaſy to aſſign its uſe, 
unleſs to keep the bladder ſuſpended to the navel. But the 
former opinion ſeems the beſt warranted. See URINE. 
URAN. See the article OURAN. | | 
URANIBOURGH, a term often heard among aſtronomers, 
being the name of a celebrated obſervatory, in a caſtle in the 
little iſland Veena, or Huena, in the Sound; built by that 
noble Dane, Tycho Brahe, and furniſhed with inſtruments 
for obſerving the courſe and motions of the heavenly bodies. 

Gee OBSERVATORY, | | 

This famed obſervatory, finiſhed about the year 1580, did 

not ſubſiſt above ſeventeen years; when Tycho, who little 

thought to have erected an edifice of ſo ſhort a duration, and 

who had even publiſhed the figure and poſition of the heavens, 
Which he had choſe for the moment to lay the firſt ſtone in, 
was obliged to abandon his country. : 
Soon after this, thoſe to whom the 28 of the iſland 
Huena was given, made it their buſineſs to demoliſh Urani- 
bourgh : part of the ruins were diſperſed into divers places, 
the reſt ſerved to build Tycho a handſom ſeat upon his an- 
tient eſtate, which, to this day, bears the name of Uran:- 
bourgh, — For as to the antient Uranibourgh, there is now no 
footſteps remaining. — It was here Tycho compoſed his cata- 
logue of the ſtars. See CATALOGUE. 

M. Picart, making a voyage to Uranibourgh, found Tycho's 

meridian line drawn thereon, to deviate from the meridian of 

the world; which confirms the conjecture of ſome, that the 
_ poſition of the meridian line may vary. See MERIDIAN. 
URBICARY Provinces, See the article SUBURBICARY. 
URD E,, or UrDEx's, in heraldry. — A croſs urde, ſeems to 

be the ſame with what we otherwiſe call clechie. See CLE- 

c HE]. 

URE DO, the blaſting or blighting of trees, or herbs. See 

BLIGHT, Ru BIGO, DisEASES of plants, &c. 

UR E Do, is ſometimes uſed by phyſicians, for an itching, or 
burning in the ſkin. Ir. | 
URENTTIA, are ſometimes uſed for medicines of a hot or 

burning quality, See CAUsTIC. 


URETERS®*, OYPHTHPEE, in anatomy, two long and 


ſlender canals, which come from the baſon uf the kidneys, | 


one on each fide, and terminate in the bladder; ſerving to 
convey the urine, ſecreted in the glands of the kidneys, into the 
bladder. — See Tab. Anat. (Splanch.) fig. 1. lit. g. g. fig. 4. 
lit. F. fig. 8. lit. m. m. fig. 9. lit. II. ſee allo the articles KI p- 
N EV, BLADDER, and URINE, 


*The word is formed from the Greek v, niere, to make | 


water. 


The ureters lie between the doubling of the peritonæum; and 
deſcending in the form of an 8, pierce the bladder near its 
neck, where they run, firſt, ſome ſpace betwixt its coats, 
and then open into its cavity. 
They are compoſed of three coats. — The firſt is from the 
ritonæum; the ſecond is made of ſmall oblique muſcular 
bres ; and the third, which is very ſenſible, has ſeyeral ſmall 
glands, which ſeparate a ſlimy liquor, to defend it againſt the 
acrimony of the urine. 
The neighbouring parts furniſh them with blood-veſſels ; and 
they have nerves from the intercoſtal, and the vertebrz of 
the loins. — Their cavity is ſometimes contracted in three or 
four places, eſpecially towards the bladder. 
Such as are ſubject to the gravel, and given to exceſſive drink- 
ing, have them ſometimes ſo much dilated, that one may put 
the end of ones little finger into them. See STONE, and 
GRAVEL. — Their obſtruction cauſes a ſuppreſſion of the 
urine. See URINE. 
URETHRA, oYPHOPA, in anatomy, a tube or canal a- 
riſing from the neck of the bladder, and continued to the pu- 
dendum ; ſerving to diſcharge, or carry off the urine out of 
the bladder. See Tab. Anat. (Splanch.) fig. 8. lit. u. u. fig. 
Is. lit. d. f. m. m, ſee alſo URINE. 
Some will have it to be only a production of the neck of the 
bladder itſelf. — Its length is very different in the two ſexes. 
— In man it terminates in the extremity of the glans, and is 
ordinarily a foot long. — In women, where it is uſually called 
aneatus urinarius, it is but two fingers breadth long, and termi- 


nates in the vulva ; but it is much wider, and more eaſily dilated | 


here, than in the other ſex. See PEN IS, and MeaTvus. 
Mr. Cowper gives us an inſtance of a womar; wherein the 
hymen was fo firm and impervious, that her hufband findin 
no paſſage through it, had opened himſelf another through the 
orifice of the urethra, See HYMEN. 

The urethra is compoſed of two membranes, and a little 
ſpongy ſubſtance, like that of the corpora cavernoſa; except at 
the end which joins the neck of the bladder ; where the di- 
ſtance between the membranes is ſmall, and filled up with a 
thin and red glandulous ſubſtance, whoſe excretory duds, 
piercing the inner membrane, pour into the pipe a mucilaginous 
liquor, which lines and lubricates its cavity, and prevents the 
ſalts of the urine from galling it; as having a farther office in 
the male ſex, viz. the emiſſion of the ſeed. SceSetD, Ca- 
VERNOSUM, and Mucus. 


* 


URI GO, a burning with a cauſtic, or cautery, See Ca us. 
Tic, CauTrRy, and Bux N. | : 

URIM and Thummim, dM WW q. d. light and perfection, 
| the name of a kind of ornament belonging to the habit of the 
Jewiſh high- prieſt; in virtue whereof he gave oracular anſwers 
to the people. See PROPHECY, &c. | 2 

The high+prieſts of the Jews, we are told, conſulted God in 
the moſt important affairs of their commonwealth, and re- 


is diſputed among the critics: ſome take them to be the 12 
precious ſtones in the breaſt-plate of the high-prieſt, which 
ſhone like a flame of fire. See RaTionALE, : 
Others will have them, the theraphim, or little human fi- 
gures carried by the high-prieſt, hid in the fold of his robe or 
gown, and by which he anſwered the queſtions of the Jews. 
See THERAPHIM. | | 5 . 
Diodorus Siculus relates, that there was a like ceremony in 
uſe among the Egyptians, whoſe principal miniſter of juſtice 
wore a collar of precious ſtones about his neck, which was 
5 called ve, truth. 5 : | 
URINAL; in medicine, a veſſel fit to receive and hold urines; 
and uſed accordingly, for the conveniency of fick perſons. 
See URINE, and UROCRITERIUM. 80 
It is uſually of glaſs, and crooked; and ſometimes filled with 
milk, to Tuage the pain of the gravel. | 
URINARIA Pula, is the ſame as urethra; ſo called from 
its office, to convey the urine, See URET HRA. 
Vefica Ux Ii ARIA. See the article BLADDER, 
_ URINARIUS. See the article ant” US. | 
URINARY Bladder.) G . . 1, SDBLADDER, 
Urinany Paſſage. < Sec the article N 
URIN Ex, URINA, a liquid excrement, or humour, ſepa- 
rated from the blood in the kidneys, conveyed thence into 
the bladder, and diſcharged by the urethra, See Ex cRE- 
MENT. 5 | | 
. The word is formed from the Greek, spe, which ſignifies the 
ame. | 
The urine is ſecreted from the arterial blood, in the glands of 
the kidneys ; from which ariſe numerous little pellucid pipes, 
and veins; which, receiving the ſecreted urine, at length join 
into twelve papillæ; out of which the 4rine oozes into a 
cavity called the pelvis, from whence it runs into the ureters 
of either ſide, and through them into the bladder; and from 
that, at length, through the urethra, out of the body. See 
KI DN ELS, PAPILLX, PELVIS; URE TER, BLADDER; 
and URETHRA. 8 
The ſecretion of the urine, then, is not performed by any 
attraction, as ſome will have it; or by any emulſion, as 
others; or any fermentation, as others; or any precipita- 
tion, as others : but by the force of the heart, and arteries, 
whereby the blood is driven through innumerable turnings 
and windings of the veſſels; attenuated by reſiſtances, oppo- 
ſite motions, violent concuſſions, and various mixtures, till 
the more liquid and ſerous part thereof is forced through ca- 
nals ſmaller than the blood- veſſels, and fo collected and diſ- 
charged. See SECRETION, 5 SS | 
It is more than probable, that the blood of the emulgent ar- 
tery, conveyed through all the little branches that ſpread 
through the exterior membranes of the veſiculz whereof the 
kidneys are compoſed, being by this means exceedingly di- 
vided, and, as it were, attenuated, enters the veſiculæ them- 
ſelves, and gives them their red colour; that it is there fil- 
trated, and the ſerous or urinous part ſecreted ; that this 
filtration is promoted by the alternate contraction and dila- 
tation of the fleſhy fibres that incloſe the little veſicles ; and 
that after filtration, the parts that remain blood are re- 
ſumed by the capillary branches of the veins ;. the reſt en- 
tering the excretory ducts of the veſiculæ, which are the 
firſt receptacle of the urine. Hiſt. Acad. des Sciences, Anno 
1708. 
M. Morin, in the Memoirs of the Academy of Sciences, marks 
out a new rout, or courſe for the urine. — The ordinary 
one, which is the paſſage of any liquor we drink through 
the ſtomach into the inteſtines, thence into the lacteals, 
thence into the receptacle of the chyle, thence into the ſub- 
clavian vein, thence into the cava, thence into the right ven- 
tricle of the heart, thence into the lungs, and thence into the 
left ventricle of the heart ; thence into the aorta, thence into 
the emulgent artery, thence into the kidneys, thence into the 
ureters, and at laſt into the bladder, ſeems too long and cir- 
cuitous ; conſidering how readily mineral waters paſs, and what 
a ſpeedy effect aſparagus is found to have on our urine, — Be- 
ſides, that on this principle, the liquors we drink mixing 
with ſo many other liquors in their way, ſhould be greatly 
altered thereby; whereas we frequently find a tincture of caſſia. 
rendered by urine almoſt as black as when firſt taken: and the 
like is obſerved of divers other liquors, 
M. Morin therefore, maintains, that a good part of the li- 


quor we drink, oozes through the membranes of the ſtomach, 
and falls into the pelvis ; where it enters the bladder through 
the pores thereof, without getting into the inteſtines, which 


arg 


ceived anſwers by the urim and thummim. — What theſe were 


— 
„* 1 
— << ett 4 


are lined with too thick and viſcid a humour to allow it in- 
grels. 


This ſyſtem is confirmed hence, that both the ſtomach and | 


bladder, even of a dead animal, are found eaſily permeable 
to water. | 
Accordingly, Dr. Morgan aſſures us, that if the contents of 
the abdomen be taken out of an animal body, after it is juſt 
opened, and the ſtomach be filled with warm water, while 
the parts are yet reaking, the liquor will paſs into the bladder 
which will viſibly receive it, and be filled in proportion as 
the ſtomach empties. | 

The ſame author adds, that if a ligature be made upon the 
ureters, While the animal is yet living, and the blood con- 
tinues to circulate ; though this muſt cut off all communica- 


tion from the kidneys to the bladder ; yet any liquor, with | 


which the ſtomach is filled, will paſs into the bladder. 

From the whole, though ſome of our beſt anatomiſts, hold 
that a circulation of the whole maſs of blood is effected in 
five minutes, and others in two, which might account for 
the quick paſſage of the urine, it is hard to conceive, but 
that part of it muſt go immediately from the ſtomach into 
the bladder. 

The general deſign of nature in this new urinary drain, is 
ſuppoſed to be to prevent any ſudden plethora, or immode- 


rate diſtenſion of the veſſels upon drinking. See DRI x k, &c. 


As a neceſſary conſequence of this ſyſtem, the author eſta- 
bliſhes two kinds of urine; the one filtrated immediately out 
of the ſtomach into the bladder, the other paſſing the long 
eourſe of circulation. 

In the Philgſophical Tranſactions, we have an inſtance given 
us, by Mr. Young, of a boy ſix years old, that piſſed off al- 
moſt all his urine by his navel. 

In the ſame Tranſactions, Dr. Richardſon gives an account 
of a boy at North Bierly in Yorkſhire, who lived to ſeven- 
teen years of age without ever making water ; yet was in 
perfect health. — He had conſtantly a diarrhoea on him, but 
without much uneaſineſs. The obſtruction, that author ob- 
ſerves, muſt have been in his kidneys; for he had never any 
inclination to make water. | 

Urines are of various kinds and properties. — After drinking 
plentifully of any aqueous fluid, the arine is crude; inſipid, 
void of ſmell, and eaſily retained. — That yielded by chyle 
well concocted, is ſharper, more faline, leſs copious, ſome- 
what feted, and more ſtimulating. — That from chyle al- 


ready converted into ſerum, is redder, ſharper, falter, and | 


more fetid and ſtimulating. — And that ſecerned after long ab- 
ſtinence, from humours well concocted, and worn off the 


ſolid parts, is the leaſt copious, ſharpeſt, ſalteſt, reddeſt, moſt 


fetid, almoſt putrified, and of all others the hardeſt to retain. 
The urine, therefore, contains the watery part of the blood, 
its ſharpeſt, ſubtileſt, and moſt volatile ſalt, and that neareſt 


to the alkaline kind; its ſharpeſt, ſmalleſt, and moſt, volatile 
oil, and that neareſt to putrefaction; and its ſmalleſt moſt 


volatile earth. See BLOOD. | 
The fal armoniac of the antients was prepared from camels 
urine, See ARMONIAC. — And the phoſphorus, in uſe a- 
mong us, from human urine. See PHosPHOR US. — Falt- 
petre is likewiſe prepared from the urine, and other excre- 
ments of animals. See SALT-PETRE. 

The Indians ſcarce uſe any other medicine but cows urine. — 
The Spaniards make great uſe of urine to clean their teeth 
withal : fo did the Celtiberians of old. | 
Urine is alfo uſed in dying, to ferment and warm the woad. 
— Old urine tinges ſilver with a fine gold colour. See Dy1NG. 
The diſorders in the urine are various. See STRANGURY, 
RETENTION, DiABETEs, STONE, NUBECULA, c. 
RINE, in medicine. — The urine affords one of the princi- 


pal criterions, or ſigns, whereby phyſicians judge of the ſtate | 


of the patient, and the courſe of the diſeaſe. See SIGN, 
SyMPTOM, DISEASE, c. 

In caſting, or examining urine, the things to be conſidered 
are its quantity, colour, ſmell, taſte, fluidity, and the matters 
ſwimming therein, : 

An abundance of urine, indicates a looſeneſs of the renal 
pipes, a diminution of perſpiration, ſweat, faliva, an imperfect 
mixture of the blood, whereby the watry parts ſeparate eaſi- 
ly from the reſt ; a neryous indiſpoſition, a copious drinking 
of ſome aqueous liquid, or ſome diuretic taken. — Such urine 
preſages a thickneſs of what is left behind, and its acrimony; 
thirſt, anxiety, obſtructions, and their effects, a dry, thirſty, 
hot conſumption. | 


A contrary ſtate of the urine, indicates the contraries; and 


preſages future repletions, heavineſs, drouſineſs, convulſive 
tremors, Cc. 

A thin, limpid, inſipid, colourleſs, taſteleſs urine, denotes a 
great conſtriction of the renal veſſels, and, at the ſame time, 
a briſk agitation of the humours ; a ſtrong coheſion of the 
oil, falt, and earth in the blood itſelf, and an imperfect mix- 
ture of the aqueous parts therewith ; ſome grievous indiſpo- 
ſition of the mind, a hyſteric or hypochondriac fit ; a debility 


of the viſcera ; crudity, pituita, obſtructions of the veſſels; 


deliria, phrenſies, convulſions, death. 


URN 


and, in acute diſeaſes, a want of a coction and Crit 
urine portends much the ſame as a too copious ine: ... 


acute inflammatory diſeaſes, a bad condition of the r in 
; cn, 


dach 


Ruady urine, without any ſediment, in acute diſeaſ 
cates a violent motion and attrition among the dan ry 
ſtitute the humours, and between the veſſel and the 1.” 
mours ; a cloſe intimate mixture of the oil, {alt 6 -y hy. 
water in the humours : and hence a great crudity of D 0 
eaſe, and its long duration, and great danger, — 8 medi 
preſages gangrenous obſtructions of the fineſt veſſek wh 
thoſe of the brain and cerebel, and thence death By oh 
coction ; a ſlow, doubtful criſis : and all theſe the W 5 > 
the urine is redder, and freer of ſediment, — If uk 9 
heavy, copious ſediment, it ſhews a ſtrong antecedem 1 
tion, looſe veſſels, ſharp, faline, colliquated blood 2 10 
nutrition, intermitting fevers, and ſcurvy. e 
The preſages are, the durableneſs of the diſeaſe, wear 

the veſſels, weakneſs, colliquative ſweats, ſaliva, atro 5 5 
dropſy. — If the ſediment in ſuch #rine be branny £Þ _ 
my, Oc. it preſages the like, only worſe, 1 
A ow 3 with a ſediment as before, denotes a . 
wie : i 
ch oo pats thereof in the n ſtools, hypockondr; 


„ Indj. 
at 


A green urine, with a thick ſediment, denotes an atrabilary 


temperature, and that the matter thereof is reſolved, and n 
excreted : conſequently anxieties about the præcordia 6g 
bations of ſtool, iliac and colic pains, 1 7 85 
Black urine, denotes the fame with green, only in a oreat 
and worſe degree. 7 
Blood, pus, caruncles, filaments, hairs, anguillæ, grumz, fand 
parts of ſtone, and a mucus at the bottom of the rin & 
note ſome diſorder in the kidneys, ureters, bladder, tele 
ſeminal veſicles, proſtatæ, and urethra. | hs 
Fatty urine, generally breeds ſmall fands, adhering to fome 
viſcid matter, and thus produces a fort of oily membrane, o 
pellicle, which denotes an abundance of earth, and a ban 
ſalt in the blood, and preſages the ſcurvy, ſtone, Gt. 

A fetid urine, denotes the falts and oils to be attenuated 
diſſolved, and almoſt putrified; whence very preat dancer 
both in chronic and acute diſeaſes. _ 
Urine which, when ſhook, retains its froth long, denotes 2 
tenacity of the mixture, and thence a difficulty of criſs ; 
and pulmonic diſeaſes, or catarrhs in a head. 

But the urine is chiefly conſulted in acute fevers, where it is 
a very ſure ſign : For, 19. Urine with a white, light, equable, 
turbinated, inodorous ſediment, through the whole courſe of 
the diſeaſe to the criſis, is a very good preſage. — 29, Co- 
pious, white, ſtrangurious urine, with much white ſediment, 
emitted at the time of the criſis, cures and takes away ab- 
ſceſles. 39. A thin, ruddy urine, that does not ſubſide a 
white, thin, watery urine; a thin, equable, yellow urine; 
a turbid zrme, that does not ſubſide, denotes, in very acute 
diſeaſes, a great crudity, a difficult criſis, and a durable dan- 


gerous diſeaſe, 


URINE, in agriculture, is of excellent uſe as a manure, Se 


MANURING. 


The knowing in agriculture and gardening, prefer urine for 


land, trees, &c, before dung; as penetrating better to the 
roots; and removing divers infirmities of plants. 

The decay of the antient Kentiſh pippins, is a thing much 
complained of; and Mr. Mortimer obſerves, they will be 
quite loſt, unleſs ſome perſons ſet themſelves to the antient 
way of culture ; which, as all antient graziers and gardeners 
know, was by waſhing the moſſy, worm-caten, cankered, 
and unſound trees, two or three times in the month ot 
March, with the urine of oxen, &c. gathered in earthen vel- 
ſels, placed under the planks of the ſtalls wherein they were 
fatted, | ; 

In Holland, and in divers other parts, they preſerve the ute 
of their beaſts, &:c. with as much care as their dung. — 
Mr. Hartlib, Sir Hugh Plat, Mr. Mortimer, Q. make 2 
common complaint, that ſo great an improver of land, and 
ſo remarkable a ſtrengthener of manure, ſhould be ſo mue 


diſregarded among us, otherwiſe call 


URINOUS Salts, are the ſame with what we 


alkali ſalts, or alkalies. See ALKALI. _ 
There are two kinds of urinous ſalts, the one fi» b 1 
other volatile, — The fixt prevail in plants, and the ola e 
in animals. See SALT, FixT, and VOLATILE. 
They are called urinous, in reſpect of their taſte, an 
which bear ſome reſemblance to thoſe of urine. 1 


d {ml}, 


URN, UNA, a kind of vaſe, of a roundiſh form, 


geſt in the middle, like the common pitchers; now 5 in 
uſed, but in the way of ornament over chimney” piacch 
buffets, Ec. or, by way of acroters, a- top of buildings, 

neral monuments, &c, See VAS E, and Ac ROTER. FIR 
The great uſe of urns, among the antients, Was to 105 vi 
the of the dead, after they were burnt : for hi 2 
ſon they were called cineraria, and urnæ cinerarta 4 
were placed ſometimes under the tomb-ſtone, her 7 ph 


3 


URS 


epitaph was cut; and ſometimes preſerved in vaults in their 
own houſes. See SEPULCHRE, Tous, and FUNERAL. 

\ Urns were alſo uſed at their facrifices, to put liquid things in. 
Sce SACRIFICE, — They were alſo of uſe in the ſortes præ- 
n-/line, or caſting of lots. See Sor Es. 

At Rome, too, the cuſtom was to abſolve or condemn the | 
| accuſed, by the ſuffrages, or calculi, which the judges caſt 
into the judicatory urn. See ABSOLUTION, c. 
Virgil repreſents Minos the judge of hell, ſhaking the urn, 
to decide the lots of mankind — Quæſitor Minos urnam 
niovet. 
The urn is ſtill the attribute of rivers, which are painted 
leaning on urns, repreſenting their ſources by the waters flow- 
ing therefrom. — We find them repreſented in the ſame man- 
ner on antique medals, and relievo'ss See RI VER, and Ar- 
TRIBUTE. a | 
Urn, URNA, was alſo a Roman meaſure, for liquid things; 
containing about three gallons and a half of Engliſh wine 
meaſure, See MEASURE. 
The urn was half the amphora, and four times the congius, 
See AMPHORA. ET | 
UROCRITERIUM®, or URocRisIA, a caſting of 
water ; or giving judgment on diſeaſes by the ſight of the 


urine. See URINE. 


* The word is compounded of ug, urine, and »prygier, Gite⸗ 
rion, mark, fign. — Hence alſo, aromancy, uroſcopy, &c. 


URS A, in aſtronomy, the Bear, a name common to two 
conſtellations of the northern hemiſphere, near the pole; 

diſtinguiſhed by major, and miner. See CONSTELLATION. 

URsA major, or the great bear, according to Ptolemy's cata- 
logue, conſiſts of 35 ſtars; according to Tycho's, of 56; 
but; in the Britannic catalogue, we have 215. — The longi- 
tudes, latitudes, magnitudes. &c. whereof, are as follow. 


— 


itude 
ov „ 


110 41 11 
11 57 29 
11 52 15 


14 $4 32 
16 38 38 


— 


: Latitude | 
Names and Situations of the Stars. 3 


North. 
0 3 


31 34 4 
30 56 54 
30 33 
3s 1 3$ 
43 23 


32 23 
30 50 
37 23 
35 $3 
28 33 


30 35 
34 52 
34 15 
33 52 
40 44 


38 30 
3 
33 8 
2 39 


Inform. between Perſeus and the 
| [head of the great bear 


A ſlar of Ur/a minor in Tycho 
| 5 

14 49 45 
14 58 14 
16 59 57 
19-18 £ 
16 20 4 


Of Ur/a minor 
Of Va minor 


10 

17 10 6 
9:15 4 
19 47 39 


#333 IF 
22 28 51 


Inform. between the pole and Autiga 
Preced. the great bear 


15 


22 47 57 
23 20 8 
22 54 41 
23 27 45132 3c 
23 33 4333 27 


24 29 3235 29 
24 56 536 24 
ITl25 39 2443051 
1127 31 5642 15 
27 17 9135 28 


27 26 38135 
28 10 1545 
28 9 27136 
28 26 3638 
28 40 56] 35 


25 
37th of Caſſiopeia in Tycho 


Perhaps, 32d of Caſſiopeia in Tycho 
30 


393 43 
29 11 0 
29 44 35 
29 51 © 
«Y 39 33 


& © 30 30 
1 


35 


40 
35th of Caſſiopeia 
| 36th 
33d 
34th 


45 


30 21 17 


2 37 57 49 
5 30 58 2 
0,36 17 15 
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URS 


| :Longitude| Latitude | = 
Nami: and Situations of the Stars. q | North, E 
| ST LT #0 K. 
0 
5 8 30 23 5 6 
9 58 58/26 58 235 6 
931 29/32 47 55| 6 
| 11 18 626 53 54 5 
Inform. follow. Auriga, betw. the head 11 19 2637 25 55 
55 [of Ur/a maj. and Gemini | 
12 353/35 15515 6 
12 1 $5136 41 204 5 
11 24 140 48 305 6 
15 — $2136 $6 45]-2 
2 25 1 
FR 39175 | 
16 42 47126 9 3955 
14 27 40038 40 5 6. 
16 2 49 33 $6 31 6 
12 54 8 36 38 2805 6 
16 37 189 21 2| 6 
66 
17 11 39138 38 2705 6 
16 18 841 30 1616 7 
18 13 48 * 
_ 8 5 17 33 10139 $0 1310 7 
Inform.between Gemini and the fore- 6 
m a g de n (hooref de bea e 
n the tip of the noſe 18 39 2840 12 
Preced, of two againſt the eyes 17 4 32 3 33 1 ; : 
18 0 47]44 35 291 6 
Subſeq. of the ſame 18 29 23 pr 38 8 
Fa 27 25 1917 6 52 
Againſt the jaw 21 36 0/42 17 49 5 
2 1844 $3 29 6 
er of w_ the forehead 19 — 75 ye. 10 4 A 
orth, in the preced. anterior foot 3 
* nenen 
Nor. of inform. under the anterior foot N o 58 20| 23 41 5314 5 
20 8 6 
South. of the preced. foot wo” - _ 28 pe 2 3 
Poſterior in the forehead 20 58 41/47 48 5| 5 
Preced. in the triangle of the neck 23 15 3044 33 3] 4 
85 | | 
Second of the informes A 3 12 10|2o 51 27] 5 
That under the preced. knee ©28 47 53133 25 55]4 5 
South, in the triangle of the neck 24 57 27 42 47 58| 5 
27 39 29] 38 35 45]; 6 
3 RK 257 59125 49 2645 6 
That over the preced. knee 28 58 12 36 | 
Nor. of the ben hter among 5 inform. 6 ” 2 - 3 : 
South. of the ſame 74141 1419 ec eflis 4 
_ © 34 53136 36 2106 7 
By 20 4 2153 16 39] 7 
J 
In extrem. of the ear | 22 O 385113 24 5 
Polter, in the triangle of the neck 26 29 545 7 1904 3 
A o 26 ed fo 26 296 
| 4 51 1628 58 26] 6 
In the ſecond anterior knee = Be 
A 3 0 30134 36 303 4 
A leſs over this 3 616[35 20 164 5 
f G20 6] 6 
Laſt of 5 inform. under the anter. feet 9 2 5 28 5 hy 4 5 
| ö 
105 ITY 24 40 x 6 
2 21% 25 75 
9 44 53|24 24 4167 
1 33 28146 9 35| 5 
2 21 4940 39 18 6 
North. of t | 
| os the breaſt i 56 55142 39 11]4 3 
South. of the ſame 5 © 20138 14 10 4 
| | 7.53 11134 37 716 
+ 41 45]41 11 33] 6 
12 18 14/26 43 165 6 
3 16 42 35118 32 335 6 
Preced. r feet 16 40 51022 4 1444 5 
: : I 28 2 27 46 
North. in the preced. poſterior foot 15 13 ke. — 1 1 A 
: ; | 1 53 105 tt 42 5 
South. and poſter, in the ſame foot 16 
2 | 54 2|28 57 464 3 
2 30 
2d of the informes under the poſt, feet 21 1 4 2 15 4 5 
3d and north, of the ſane 20 13 1605 3 4404 f 
| 10 16 $142 30 35| 5 
10 
_ 13 49 * 37] 6 
” 33 5228 51 47 5 
. 87151 
Prec. in the baſe of an oxygonous /\ of 24 4 1 1 3 LS 
inform. under the bear's feet 11 3t 51144 28 41 +,5 
18 
I 21 58134 49 14] 5 
| % S019 
49 47144 49 12 
13 | ames 


North. in the hip 3 29 1448 6 48 
| A 28 27 25|52 13 4 7 


L Longitude Latitude | 

Names and Situations of the Stars. 8 | North. 
„G. 
Sabſeq. in the baſe of the oxygon 26 35 38021 3 23 
11 5 1446 48 33 
13 11 35144 29 4 


135 | 
15 1 4142 57 5315 


In the apex of the oxygonous triang. 26 31 4924 56 4| 4 
In the preced. poſterior leg 22 40 $3. 3 $154 
26 59 12124 54 27] © 


27 23 39124 29 35 
140 


South. in [7] of preced. or in the fide 15 4 1245 © 16 
25 39 1530 4 5116 


27 38 30135 40 45 


M1 16 32132 41 24 
A 29 21 1 5 
15 44 57 31 14 49 
mk 36 32137 17 9 
28 33 400 4 3 
55 : 


150 


South, in . 88 | 29 21 15141 32 23[4 
1 
| 23 14 2[48 6 52 
Bright ſtar in the thigh ; the ſouth. of 26 6 3547 7 26 


[the following in ſquare 23 43 5449 34 37 


22 
N 1 51 4/41 10 2216 7 


5 44 25138 58 35 
Az5 35 54051 6 
2 5415 44 


5 
In the root of the tail; nor. of ſquareg 26 40 40[51 39 363 
(of the following io 52 24138 34 36 
e 4 51 5345 37 345 
7 


165 


Mio 28 3040 3; 50 


1113 13 35 2 46 o 


A z9 59 4*[5 
27 30 45/53 53 12 


"75 


1 442 
That prec. the inform, under the tail 13 26 26 
14 45 13140 37 42 


23 53 317 57 46 
7 12 4139 31 39 
18 30 2861 3 41 
; | N19 27 1838 51 12 
Firſt of the tail | 4 31 25| 4 20 16 


185 
Bright ſtar under the tail, informis 20 14 2240 7 632 


180 


Laſt of the triangle over the tail nx18 51 9 58 25 gd 
215 1 


SO nude 


6 
24 46 14}31 3 16 6 
2 


ta 
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— 
+» 
C 
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North. of preced. in the back 10 49 58149 40 5| 2 
| | 26 53 2329 31 30| 6 

14c 
Tn the preced poſter. knee 24 29 32135 31 464 3 
South. in the ſubſeq. poſter. knee M 3 O 3724 46 5| 4 
North. in the ſame knce 2 20 15 0 9 3Þ 4. 
| N29 52 4230 46 34 $ 


e 


6 
54 
5 
| 
i 38 32 * months. — In Spain, zſance is two months, or ſixty days. — 
6 


N 


21-43 80 52 56 
„ 25 45 1033 57 70 
That following the firſt of the tail 5 16 3155 4 19 - 5 
| 50 24 1511338 54 375 
| 23 7 841d gol 7 
Inform, prec. Bootes between the tail 23 4 441 51 18| 7 
[of the bear, and Coma Berenices 23 13 2741 40 1 6 
21 42 23143 40 31| 7 
22 54 2843 27 295 
I 22 48 71441 
| | | 2 4 22 
iſt of the 2 preced. the laſt of the 23 28 1544 12 28 / 
(tail 15 54 851 47 4| 5 
| ; 24 23 21144 6336 
Middle of three bright ones in the tail 11 18 5956 23 14| 2 
200 | 
That reſting, as it were, on the former 11 29 36056 33 28| 5 
5 22 51]60 22 20| 5 
That preced. the laſt of the tail 20 0 5582 52 35 
12 48 057 41 5 7 
Preced. in Q over the laſt of the tail 16 53 2856 26 27 6 
205 | 
North. in the ſame triangle 14 55 4957 51 100 6 
= 138 22045 17 23| 7 
I 47 34|45 23 406 
6 58 939 627] 6 
m16 25 2458 14 26] 6 
210 | 
Laſt of the tail 22 34 24|54 24 O 2 
| | 2 5 20 1642 31 4| 7 
Informes towards Bootes's belt 5 25 42|42 25 12| 7 
5 43 42] 42 18 3 : 


URsA minor, the little Bear, called alſo Charly, 3 
by the Greeks, cynoſura; by its neighbourhood 4 rack; and 
pole, gives the denomination ., bear, ther © North 
PoLE, ARCT1C, Oc. i eto. Fee 
Ptolemy and Tycho make it to conſiſt of eight a 

Mr. Flamſteed of fourteen : The longitudes, latitudes, 
nitudes, &c. whereof, as laid down in the Britannic 8 
follow. 7 | Ogue, 


— 


| LL ongitude f 

Names and Situations of the Stars. 2 i N £ 
1 7 

A ſmall one contiguous to the polar N23 26 4066 1 „ 5 
That over the polare 17 06 3265 16 th, 
The laſt of the tail; the pole-ſtar 24 14 41066 0 8 6 
Preced. of two before the ſhoulder G28 26 5170 7 11 2 
Subſeq. and more ſouth. 04 00 09 71 25 «4 5 


5 5 
Bright one in ſhoulder, preced. of U 08 54 407 58 10 


In the breaſt, the moſt ſouth. of the 17 11 9675 131 : 
Preced. of two in the loins _* 2545 45174 41 9 3 
Subſeq. of the ſame, north of the U 23 02 10[75; 05 pl th 
Preced. of two in the ſide - 26 27 42 77 21 4 f 2 

10 | 

Brighter in the ſide, ſubſeq. of the U 2c <6 » | 
1 22 root of the 1 8 5 . 8 Ka 60 
| t but one of the tail 120 50 3969 54 ; : 
nother follow. this, nearer the pole 26 45 0069 31 Y . 
14 | . 


 URSULINES, an order of nuns, who obſerve the rule of 
S. Auguſtin ; and are chiefly noted for taking on them the 
education, and inſtrution of young maids. Se ORDER 
and RE LIOIOus. | To 
They take their name from their inſtitutreſs 8. Urſula; and 
are cloathed in white, or black. — The yſulines have ſpread 
exceedingly in France, &c. within theſe few years, — Few 
maids but are put out to ſchool to them. | 
USAGE, in law. C Teng} gan and Cosrou. 
Us AE, in language. LANGUAGE. | 
USANCE, Uso, in commerce, is a determinate time for 
the payment of bills of exchange, reckoned either from the 
| day of the hills being accepted, or from the day of their date; 
and thus called, becauſe regulated by the uſage and cuſtom of 
the places whereon they are drawn. See Birr, and Ex- 
CHANGE. FT 
Bills of exchange, are drawn at one or more uſances, either 
from ſight, or from date. — The Italians fay uſo drppio, for 
double uſance, or two uſances. 
This term is longer or ſhorter, according to the different 
countries. — In France ſance is fixed at thirty days, — At 
London, »fance is a calendar month; and double uſance, two 


At Venice, Genoa, and Leghorn, three months. | 

| At Hamburgh, »/ance of bills drawn from England, France, 

{ and Venice, is two months after date. — From Antwerp, and 
Nuremberg, fifteen days after ſight. 
At Venice, ꝝſance of bills drawn at Ferrara, Bologna, Flo- 
rence, Lucca, and Leghorn, is five days after ſight. — From 
Naples, Auſbourg, Genoa, and Vienna, fifteen days after 
ſight. — From Mantua, Modena, and Milan, twenty days 
after date. — From Amſterdam, Antwerp, and Hamburgh, 
two months after date; and from London, three months after 
date. | 
At Milan, zſance of bills drawn from Genoa, is eight days 
after ſight. — From Rome, ten days after ſight. And from 
Venice, twenty days after date. | ; 
At Florence, zſance of bills drawn from Bologna, is three 
days after fight. — From Rome, ten days after fight. — 
From Venice and Naples, twenty days after date. | 
At Rome, »/ance of bills of exchange drawn in Italy, was, 
originally, ten days after ſight; but, by an abuſe, this term 
has been extended to fifteen. 3 
At Leghorn, ſance of bills drawn from Genoa, 1s 2 2 
after ſight: from Rome, ten days; from Naples, Or 
weeks : from Venice, twenty days after date : from 

three weeks; and from Amſterdam, forty days. 15 
At Amſterdam, #ſance of bills drawn from Englan Fer 
France, is a month after date : from Venice, . 
Cadix, and Sevil, two months. | FRY 
At Genoa, zſance of bills from Milan, Florence, Leg — 
and Lucca, is eight days after ſight: from Venice, 5 Hh 
and Bologna, fifteen days : from Naples, twenty wy ru 

; from Sicily, a month after ſight, or two months att 2 

| from Sardinia, a month after fight : from Antwerp, wer 

dam, and other places in the Low Countries, three mo! 


after date, 
USE, Usus, in law, denotes the benefit or profit of lands, 
and tenements. See oy UF £ - IT. 
Uſe imports a truſt and confidence repo 
ne lands ; that he to whoſe uſe or bene 
intended, ſhall reap the benefits thereof. 3 
A deed conſiſts of two principal parts: the premiſes Pg 
include all that comes before the habendum, „e ek; 
the eſtate; and the conſeguent, which is the ha Searls 


3 


ſed in à man ſor the 
fit the truſt b 


USQ 


rty the ſhall receive by the deed. — The other of 
wht = to, or for what «ſe and benefit he ſhall 
have the ſame. DEEP. | 
Uſes, fay ſome, were invented upon the ſtat, of Weſtminſter, 
quia emptores terrarum : before which time, no ſuch »/es 
were known. — And becauſe, in courſe of time, many de- 
ceits got footing, by ſettling the poſſeſſion in one man, and 
the uſe in another; it was enacted, anno 27 Hen. VIII. 
That the uſe and poſſeſſion of lands ſhould ſtand united, or 
that the poſſeſſion ſhould be given to him who had the w/e. 
Us and Cuſtom, in antient law-books, denotes the ordinary 
method of acting or proceeding in any caſe, which, by length 
of time, has obtained the force of law. See CusTOM, PRE- 
i LAw, &c. b 

eſtui qui USE. 5 ESTUL. 
0255 1705 Ser the article Sener 
USER de Action, in law, is the purſuing, or bringing an ac- 
tion, in the proper county, &c. See Ac riox, PRo- 
cEss, &c. : i 
USES and Cuſtoms of the ſea, are certain maxims, rules, or 
uſages, which make the baſe or ground-work of the mari- 
time juriſprudence ; by which the policy of navigation, and 
commerce of the ſea, are regulated. See NAVIGATION, | 
CoMMERCE, &c. . : 
Theſe uſes and cuſtoms conſiſt in three kinds of regulations. 
— The firſt, called latus, or judoments of Oleron, were made 
by order of queen Eleanor, dutcheſs of Guienne, at her re- 
turn from the holy war ; and that chiefly from memoirs 
which ſhe had gathered in the Levant, where commerce was 
at that time in a very flouriſhing condition. : 
She called them rolls of Oleron, by reaſon ſhe then reſided in 
an iſland of that name, in the bay of Aquitaine. — They 
were much augmented about the year 1266, by her ſon Ri- 
chard, king of England, on his return from the Holy Land. 
The ſecond regulations were made by the merchants of Wiſ⸗ 
buy, a city in the iſland of Gothland, in the Baltic, anti- 
ently much famed for commerce, moſt of the nations of Eu- 
rope having their quarters, magazines, and ſhops therein. 
Theſe were compiled in the Teutonic language, and are ſtill 
the rule in the northern countries. Their date does not ap- 
pear ; but it is probable they were made ſince the year 1288, 


wards reſtored by Magnus, king of Sweden. 


year 1597, by the deputies of the Hanſe towns. See HANs E. 
USHER, Huiſſier, ſignifies an officer, or ſervant, who has 
the care and direction of the door of a court, hall, chamber, 
or the like. | 
In the king's houſhold there are two gentlemen-uſhers of the 
privy-chamber, appointed to attend the door, give entrance, 
Sc. to perſons that have admittance thither. — Four gentle- 
men-uſhers, waiters; and an aſſiſtant gentleman-uſher, — 

Eight gentlemen-uſhers, quarter-waiters in ordinary. 

In the French court there are two v/hers of the anti-chamber, 
or hall where the king dines in public. — They wait ſword 
by ſide, all the year, and open the door to ſuch as are to 
come in. —, There are above ſixteen uſhers of the cham- 
_ =_ of the cabinet, and one of the order of the Holy 
Ghoſt. 

The ſbers of the inquiſition in Spain and Portugal, are per- 
ſons of the prime quality, who think themſelves highly ho- 


See IN QUISITION, 
USHER, is alfo uſed for an officer in the Exchequer ; of which 
ſort, three or four attend the chief officers and barons, at the 


ants ; at the pleaſure of court. See Exc HE AUER. 
USHER of the black-road. See the article BLack-Red. 

In a chapter held at Whitehall, 13 Car. II. it was ordained, 
that the office ſhould be fixed to one of the gentlemen-uſhers 
daily waiters at court ; the eldeſt of which always holds the 
place; and is called gentleman-uſher, and black-rod. See 
GARTER. | | 

In relation to the order of the garter, he is appointed to car- 
ry the rod at the feaſt of S. George, and other ſolemnities, 
which he makes uſe of as an authority to attach delinquents, 
who have offended againſt the ſtatutes of the order, which he 
frequently doth by touching them therewith. — He wears a 
gold badge, embelliſhed with the enſigns of the order. — He 
has an houſe in Windfor-caſtle, and other privileges. 
USNEA, in natural hiftory, muſcus arboreus ; a ſort of plant 
of the paraſite or moſs kind, growing like a great beard on 
the oak, cedar, and divers other trees. See Moss, and PA 
RASITE. 
Usngea Humana, is a ſmall greeniſh moſs, growing on human 
ſkulls, that have lain a long time expoſed to the air. 


— Itisalfo an ingredient in the weapon-falve of Paracelſus, 
and Crollius. 


 USQUEPAU GH, a ſtrong, rich, compound liquor, chiefly 


that the city of Wiſbuy was deſtroyed the firſt time, after- | 


noured, by only looking to the doors of the facred tribunal. | 


court at Weſtminſter, and juries, ſheriffs, and other accompt- 


wherein are two limitations: the one of the ate, or pro- 


The third ſet of regulations were made at Lubec, about the 


| 


It is very aftringent, and held proper to ſtop hzmorrhages, | 


USU 


ſpecimen. PI 
To two gallons of brandy, or ſpirits, put a pound of ſpaniſh. 
liquorice, half a pound of raiſins of the ſun, four ounces of 
currants ; three of dates fliced ; tops of thyme, bawm, favory, 
and mint, and tops or flowers of roſemary, of each two 
ounces ; cinnamon and mace bruiſed, nutmegs, anis ſeeds, 
and coriander ſeeds, bruiſed likewiſe, of each. four ounces ; 
citron, or lemon and orange peel, ſcraped, of each an 
ounce. 
All theſe to be left to infuſe 48 hours in a warm place, often 
ſhaking them together: then ſet them in a cool place, for a 
week ; after which the clear liquor is to be decanted off, 
and to it an equal quantity of neat white port-wine, and a 
gallon of canary, are to be added. — The whole to be ſweet-. 
ned with a proper quantity of double refined ſugar, | 
USTIONS®, UsrTr1o, in pharmacy, the preparing of certain 

ſubſtances, by burning them. | 

* The word is formed from the Latin urere, to burn. 


The antients made uſe of the z/?:on of horns, nails, feathers, 
and other parts of animals, for divers remedies : and the 
- moderns till uſe xs uſtum, which is burnt copper, or 
copper that has undergone the tion, with ſulphur. See 
As Usruu. | | 
The »/tion of minerals, is a more imperfect kind of calcina- 
tion. See CALCINATION. — It is a degree beyond torre- 
faction. See TORREFACTION, 
UsTuUm As. See the article As UsTUM. | 
USUCAPTION, UsucaPrTIo, in the civil law, is an 
acquiſition of the property of a thing, by a poſſeſſion and en- 
joyment thereof for a certain term of years preſcribed by law. 
See POSSESSION. | 
Some make a difference between preſcription, and uſucaption, 
maintaining, that the latter is only uſed with regard to move- 
ables, and the former with regard to immoveables. — But 
there is no eſſential difference between them; and according- 
ly, preſcription and »ſucaption, are generally held ſynonyma's. 
See PRESCRIPTION. 
USUFRIT, Usvs-FRUCTvus, in the civil law, the uſe 
or enjoyment, of any lands or tenements : or the right of re- 
ceiving the fruits and profits of an inheritance, or other 
thing, without a power of alienating, or changing the pro- 
perty thereof. See UsE, and PossEsSION, . | 
When the 4/ufruftuary, dies, the uſufruit returns to the pro- 
prietor. — The dower to jointure of a widow, is only an 
uſufruftuary due, that is, ſhe only enjoys the uſufruit thereof, 
and cannot diſpoſe of the principal. See DowER. 
All mutual preſents between man and wife, only import the 
uſufruit of the goods of the firſt that dies, to the profit of 
the ſurvivor. — The incumbents of benefices are only »/ſu- 
fructuary. See BENEFICE. — An uſufrudtuary has full 
right over the coppice; but cannot fell timber- trees. | 
USURER, a perſon charged with a habit or act of ayary. 
See Us UR. | 
The laws of our antient Saxon and Norman kings, are very 
ſevere upon uſurers, or letters-out of money upon intereſt, — 
Uſurarios quogque defendit rex Edvardus (confeſſor,) ne rema- 
neret aliquis in toto regno ſuo; & fi quis inde convictus eſſet, 
quod farnus exigerat, omni ſubſtantia propria careret & puſtea 
pro exlege habeatur : quoniam uſura radix omnium malorum. 
Leg. Edv. Confeſſ. cap. 37. 
They were indeed allowed to diſpoſe of their goods before 
conviction, and whilſt they were living; but after their 


2 to z/e within a year before their death. Matt. 
arts. 


If a clergyman were an zſurer, his goods were not to be 


days ſury was thus defined: | 
A uſura ſuos guiſquis tradit mihi nummos 

” lucri, fænus duplex uſura vocatur. | 

USURIOUS Contract, is any bargain or contract, whereby 
a man is obliged to pay more intereſt for money than the ſta- 
tute allows. See INTEREsT, CONTRACT, and UsuRx. 

USURPATION, in law, an injurious uſing, or enjoy- 
ment of a thing for continuance of time, that belongs of 
right to another. See UsUCAPT1ION, and PossEssION. 

USURY, Usura, in the general, denotes a gain or profit, 
which a perſon makes of his money, by lending the fame ; 
or it is an increaſe of the principal, exacted for the loan 
thereof; or the price a borrower gives for the uſe of a ſum 
credited to him by the lender: called alſo intere/?, and, in 
ſome antient ſtatutes, dry exchange. See INTER&3T, and 
EXCHANGE. | | 
The word uſury is uſually taken in an evil ſenſe, viz. for 
an unlawful profit which a perſon makes of his money; in 
which ſenſe it is, that »ſury is forbidden by the civil and ec- 
cleſiaſtical law, and even by the law of nature: in this ſenſe 
it alſo is, that it is held z/ury to lend money on pawns, to 
exact intereſt for money, without ſurrendering the principal, 


taken by way of dram ; its bafis being brandy, or rectified 
ſpirits of wine. | 


and to ftipulate intereſt for money which is not employed in 
trade, nor brings any profit to the perſon who receives it: 
| but 


The proceſs is ſomewhat various, and the ingredients nume- 
rous. — We ſhall give one much commended formerly, as a 


death they were confiſcate, if it could be proved they lent 


confiſcated ; but to be diſtributed to pious uſes. — In thoſe 
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but as the Latin word uſura, at leaſt the plural thereof, 


uſure, may be underſtood of 2 lawful intereſt, we do not | 


lee why uſu may not be uſed in Engliſh, in the fame 
harmleſs Loſe. 

By the antient Roman law, people were allowed to lend out 
their money at one per cent. per month; which was 12 per 
cent. per annum, — If they received more, they incurred the 
note of infamy, and the overplus was charged on the prin- 
cipal. 

This rate of ſury was allowed of, as low as the time of 
Juſtinian, who moderated it a little by the 26th law in the 
code, de uſuris. And not long after, the canon law forbid all 
ſort of uſury whatever. — In compliance with this prohibt- 
tion, the cuſtomary laws do not allow any intereſt to be ex- 
ated, for money lent on a ſimple promiſe or obligation; but 


only by contract, and upon alienating the principal, which 
the debtor is to reimburſe at pleaſure: which is a kind of 


buying an annuity, or annual revenue. : ; 

80 that in propriety, unlawful uſury conſiſts, in extorting an 
exceſſive rate for one's money, beyond what is preſcribed by 
Jaw. See RATE. Ps 

Du Moulin, indeed, makes 2ſury, taken in the ill ſenſe, to be 
a profit exacted for a loan made to a perſon in want; in- 
timating, that it is unlawful to extort gain, from the aſſi- 
ſtance given to the unhappy, or to convert an office of huma- 
nity into a mercenary one. — The reaſon is, that money is 
2a barren and fruitleſs thing, in the hands of a perſon whom 
neceſſity obliges to borrow ; and that being lent him to be 


ſpent, he can make no advantage of it : whereas the prin- 


cipal pretext for requiring lawful intereſt is, that the perſon 
who lends, may ſhare in the profits thereof, with the perſon 
to whom it is lent. 


Notwithſtanding, moſt of the antient canoniſts inſiſt on a 


rigorous obſervation of that precept in Deuteronomy, Nen 
feneraberis fratri tus, Thou ſhalt not lend money to thy 
brother on aſury : and plead, that nothing is to be required 
further than the principal. 

However, in life, we call nothing «ſury, but what exceeds 
the bounds preſcribed by the laws: ſo that when a perſon 
does not alienate his principal, or takes intereſt beyond what 
is limited by ſtatute, theſe alone are 2ſury. | 
By the ſtat. 12 Car. I. no man is allowed to take above ſix 
pounds, for the forbearance of one hundred pounds for one year, 
under certain penalties therein enjoined. — And by a later 
ſtat: 12 Annz, no man may take above five pounds for the 
like occaſion ; and in proportion for any other ſum. 


UT, a Latin term, ſignifying, literally, as; much uſed in the 


ſtating of ratios and proportions. See RAT Io, and PR o- 
POR TION. 

Sir Ifaac Newton aſſigns its uſe thus: if indeterminate quan- 
tities of divers kinds be compared together, and one of them 
be ſaid to be ut, as, any other directly or inverſely ; the 
meaning is, that the firſt is increaſed or diminiſhed, in the 


fame ratio as the latter. — And if one of them be ſaid to be, 
ut, as, two or more others directly, or inverſely, the mean- 


ing is, that the firſt is increaſed or diminiſhed, in a ratio, 
compounded of the ratios in which the others are increaſed 
or diminiſhed. 

Thus, if A be faid to as B directly, and as C directly, 
and as D inverſely, the meaning is, it is increaſed or dimi- 


niſhed, in the ſame ratio with B Cx D, that is, A an = 
are to each other in a given ratio. Phil. Nat. Princ. Math. 


UT, in muſic, the firſt of the muſical notes. See Nor E. 


Ut, re, mi, fa; the clef of G, re, ſol, ut; of C, fol, ut, 
&c, See SCALE, &c. | 
This note, with the reſt, were taken out of the hymn of 
S. John Baptiſt. Ir queant laxis, &c. See Mus1c. 
TFANGTHEF®, an antient royalty or privilege, granted 
to the lord of a manor by the king, giving him a power 
to puniſh a thief dwelling, and committing theft out of his 
liberty; if he be taken within the lord's fee. 
* Utfangrhef dicitur extraneus latro veniens aliunde de terra 
aliena, & qui captus fuit in terra ipſius qui tales haber li- 
bertates, Bracton. | 


UTENSIL, UTENsILE, alittle domeſtic moveable, belong- 


ing principally to the kitchen, — Such are pots, pans, 
plates, &c. 


UTEens1Ls, is more particularly uſed in war, for the moveables 


which the hoſt is obliged to furniſh the ſoldiers quartered with 
him; which are, a bed with hed-cloths, a pot and a ſpoon. 
— They are likewiſe to have a place at their hoſt's fire, and 
candle. — Utenſils are ſometimes furniſhed in money, and 
ſometimes in kind. 


UTERINE, UTzxr1nvs, ſomething belonging to the ute- 


rus, or womb of women. See UTERUs, and MATRIX. 
Uterine brothers or ſiſters, as thoſe born of the ſame mo- 
ther, but different fathers. See BROTHER, c. 


Furor UTERINUS, in medicine, denotes a kind of madneſs, at- 


tended with laſcivious ſpeeches and geſtures, and an invincible 
inclination to venery, See FUROR, 
The furor utermus, is a complication of hyſterical ſymptoms | 


* * * 
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/ 
ariſing from a turgeſcency, or inflation of BY 
See rom bn af | = erme veſſes, 
Men are ſubject to the like diſeaſe, as well as w. 
that. it might with more propriety be called, the N fo 
reus, or venereal fury. — It had its name fri 7er Vene. 
from an opinion, that it proceeded from vapours, ri aus zu 
the womb to the brain. 8 from 
It has been frequently found, that maids held to be poſſi 
were only ſeized with the uterine fury, See n fled, 
The furor uterinus, is uſually ſuppoſed to conſiſt in "30 v. 
regular motion of the ſpirits, occaſioned by a ho 1 5 
temperament, the converſation of debauched perſo v luſt 
reading of wanton books, hot foods, the abundance 5 te 
mony of the ſerous matter which moiſtens the duden "ra 
ſuppreſſion of the menſes, large doſes of cantharides, " um, 
Before the paroxyſm, the patient often appears ſilent = { 
rowful, with a fluſhing in the face, and a reſpiratio or- 
pulſe frequently intermitting, and ſuddenly varying 5 Dee 
ring the paroxyſm they burſt ſometimes into laughter 0 
then into a fit of tears, &c. 3 2 and 
Bleeding, fetid ſuffiments, and other hyſterical medien 
are proper during the fit. 85 

UT ERINUM Fecur. See the article Je cux. 

UTERUS, in anatomy, matrix, or womb ; that organ of 
generation in women, whercin the buſineſs of conception ; 

performed, and wherein the embryo or fœtus is lodeed oy 
and grows, during the time of geſtation, or till it; Gel. 
very. | 

8 ſee under the article MATR 1x. — It offce 
Sc. under GENERATION, CONCE PTION, Gesrariog. 

n Fokrus, &c. 7 s 

undus UTERT. : UN pos. 

Procidentia UT ERI. 8 dee the article 8 4. 

Vagina, or Cervix UTERI. See VAGINA, and CERyix. 

UTILE, a Latin term, ſignifying profitable or uſeful; ſome- 
times uſed by Engliſh authors in the ſame ſenſe, 

The utile and the dulce, profit and delight, are both to he 
aimed at in poetry; but it is diſputed which of them is to he 
aimed at in the firſt place, — Corneille ſays expreſy, Dans 
la tragedie Putile entre que ſous la forme du delectall., See 
PoE T Rv. | 

In the language of the philoſophers, there is nothing ail, 
but what is juſt and honeſt : nibil bonum niſi himeftum © nibil 
malum niſi turpe. Cic. de Fin. lib. 2. 

UTirt Dominium. See the article DoMINIU M. 

{UTLAGARIZA Perdmatio. See PERDONATIO. 

UTLAGATIO, in law-term, an outlawry, See Our- 

'  LAWRY,. 

UTLAGATO Capiendo, quando utlagatur in uno tmitatu 
& poſtea fugit in alium, a writ for the apprehending a man 
who is outlawed in one country, and flies into another, See 
OUTLAWRY. 

UTLAGATUM Capias. See the article Cap1as, 

UTLAGH, UTHLaGnvus. See the article OuTLaw. 

UTLAND, Outland. See the article Ina. 

UTLARY,or UTLawRyY,UTLAGARIA, SeeOUTLA%RY. 

UTRUM. See the article Ass1sE, &c. 

UTTER Barriſter. See the article BARRISTER. 

UVEA. See Tunica. 

UVEA (in anatomy) aciniformis tunica, the third tunic, or 
brane of the eye, thus called, as reſembling the colour or figure 
of a grape. See EYE, | 


* It is called — zv a, on account of its reſembling the fgute 
and colour of a grape, call'd, by the Latins, ava. For which 
re:ſon alſo ſome have given it the name of — Aciniforms3 
from acinus, a grape-ſtone. 


The hind part of this coat, or that the next the orbit of the 
eye on each ſide, is called the choroides ; and is derived from 
the pia mater. | HS 
The anterior, or fore part is, like the former, traſparent, bit 
thinner ; and is, by authors, reckoned as a different tunic, 
and called wyea. ' | : 
Of the duplicature of this part, is formed that ſtriped, Vari- 
egated circle, called the iris. See IRIS. 
And in its middle is a perforation, through which appear ® 
little black ſpeck, which is the ſight, or pupil of the ehe; 
and about which the iris forms a ring. See PUPIL 
From the inſide of this membrane, ſpring certain files, 
which ſpread themſelves round the cryſtalline humour 3 ſerv- 
ing to contract or dilate the ſight at pleaſure ; and cal 
ligamentum ciliare. See L1GAMENTUM. 
To the teſticles belongs the vaginalis tunicæ. See ELYT ROIDES: 
VULCANO, among naturaliſts, See V 0L CA NO0- 
VULGAR Air. AR. 


VuLGAR Algebra. ALGEBRA. 
VurlGcaAR Arithmetic, | ; ARITHMETIC 
Vol AR Frattimns, see the article \ FRACTIONS 
VULGAR Purgation. PuURGATION: 
VUuLGAR Stone. STONE. ible; 


VULGATE, a very antient Latin tranſlation of the ten- 
and the only one the church of Rome acknowledges ad 


tic. See BIBLE, The 
2 


VUL 


The antient vulzate of the Old Teſtament, was tranſlated 
almoſt word for word, from the Greek of the Seventy. The 
author of the verſion is not known, nor ſo much as gueſſed 
at. See SEPTUAGINT, 
It was a long time known by the name of the /talic, or old 
verſion ; as being of very great antiquity in the Latin church. 
lt was the common, or vulgar verſion, before 8. Jerom 
made a new one; whence its name vulgate. : 
Nobillius, in 1588, and F. Morin, in 1628, gave new edi- 
tions of it; pretending to have reſtored, and re-collated it, 
from the antients who had cited it. — The vulgate was held 
by d. Auguſtine, to be preferable to all the other Latin verſions 
then extant; as rendering the words and ſenſe of the facred 
text, more cloſely and juſtly than any of the reſt. It has 
ſince been retouched from the corrections of 8. Jerom ; and 
it is this mixture of the antient Italic verſion, and ſome cor- 
rections of S. Jerom, that is now called the vulgate, and 


ter kept, than any of thoſe uſed when printing was firſt ſet 
on foot, two centuries ago. | 
M. Simon calls the Greek verſion of the Seventy, before it 
was reviſed and reformed by Origen, The antient vulgate 
Greek. — Origen's correction got the upper hand of the an- 
tient Greek, and joſtled it out of uſe ; ſo that we have now 


o 


ſcarce any copies thereof. See SEPT UAOGCIN T. | 


VULNERARY®, in medicine, an epithet givento reme- 


dies, proper for the cure of wounds, and ulcers. See Wounp, 


and TRAUMATIC, h 
* The word is formed from the Latin wulnus, wound. 


There are divers vulnerary herbs ; as ariſtolochia, or birth- 
wort; ſanicle, or ſelf-heal; plantain, mouſe-ear, veronica, 
or fluellin, agrimony, vervein, or holy herb, &c. 


 Thereare alſo vulnerary potions, compoſed of various ſim- 


ples. — Yulnerary balms, unguents, plaiſters, &c. See BA L- 
SAM, &c. 


which the council of Trent has declared to be authentic. VULNERARY Vater. See the article WATER. 
It is this vulgare alone is uſed in the Romiſ church, except- | VULT USA Luca, the ſame with veronica. See VERONI CA. 
ing for ſome paſſages of the antient vulgate left in the miſſal, 17 roo yy , a name which ſome phyſicians give to the uterus, 


and the pſalms; which are till ſung, according to the old 


Italic verſion. See B1 BLE. . | ; 
VuLGATE of the New Teftament. — This the Romaniſts ge- 


or womb. See MATRIX. | 
*The word is Latin, «u/va, guaſi value, a door. 


nerally hold preferable to the common Greek text ; in regard | VIVA is ſometimes alſo, though leſs properly, uſed for the 


it is this alone, and not the Greek text, that the council of 
Trent has declared authentic : accordingly, that church has, 


cunnus, or pudendum muliebre, See GENITAL, and GE - 
NERATION. 


as it were, adopted this edition. The prieſts read no other UVULA, in anatomy, a round, ſoft ſpongeous body, like 


at the altar, the preachers quote no other in the pulpit, nor 
the divines in the ſchools. 

Yet ſome of their beſt authors, F. Bouhours for inſtance, 
own, that among the differences that are found between the 
common Greek, and the vulgate, there are ſome wherein the 
Greek reading appears more clear and natural, than that 
of the Latin; ſo that the ſecond might be corrected from the 
frſt, if the holy ſee ſhould think fit. — But thoſe differences, 
for the generality, - conſiſt in a few ſyllables, or words: 
they rarely touch the ſenſe, Beſides, in ſome of the moſt 
conblerable, the vulgate is authorized by ſeveral antient ma- 
nuſcripts. | 

Bouhours ſpent the laſt years of his life, in giving a French 
tranſlation of the New Teſtament, according to the vulgate. 
In 1675, a new edition of the Greek Teſtament was pub- 
liſhed by the univerſity of Oxford ; and great care taken 
therein, to compare the common Greek text, with all the 
moſt antient manuſcripts in England, France, Spain, and 
Italy; and to note the differences obſerved therein. 

In the preface of this work, the editors ſpeaking of the di- 
vers verſions of the Bible in the vulger tongues, obſerve of 
the vulgate, that there is no verſion in any language to be 
compared with it. — And this they juſtify, by comparing 
paſſages that occur in the moſt celebrated Greek manuſcripts, 
with the ſame paſſages in the vulgate, where there is any dif- 


— — 


near the foramina of the noſtrils, perpendicularly over the 
glottis. See GLoTT1s, LARVYNx, VoICE, &c. 

Its uſe is to break the force of the cold air, and prevent jts 
entring too precipitately into the lungs. See RRSPIRA- 
T10N, LuN Gs, &c. 8 
It is formed of a duplicature of the membrane of the palate; and 
is called, by ſome authors, columella, and, by others, gurgulio. 
It is moved by two pair of muſcles, and ſuſpended by 
as many ligaments. — The muſcles are, the external, called 
the ſpheno/taphylinus, which draws the uovula upwards, 
and backwards ; and hinders the maſticated aliment from paſ- 
ſing into the foramina of the noſtrils in deglutition. See 
SpHENOSTAPHYLIIN US. | 

And the internal, called the n which draws 
the uvula upwards and forwards. See PTERYGOSTAPHY- 


the end of a na of finger ; ſuſpended from the palate, 
f 


LIN us. 


Both muſcles move the wula upwards, to give foom for 


ſwallowing; and ſerve to raiſe it, when relaxed and fallen 


down. — In which caſe, it is uſual to promote its riſing, by 
applying a little beaten pepper on the end of a ſpoon to it. 
See DEGLUTITION. 

Bartholin ſays, that ſuch as have no «v#la are ſubject to the 
phthiſic, and uſually die thereof; by reaſon the cold air, en- 
tering the lungs too haſtily, corrupts them. See Pf TH 1515s, 


ference between that, and the common printed Greek copy. | UvuL = Procidentia. See the article PROC1DENTIA. 
In effect, it is probable, that at the time the antient Ttalic, | U XORIUM, in antiquity, a fine, or forefeit paid by the 


or vulgate verſion of the New Teſtament was made, and at 
the time it was afterwards compared with the Greek manu- 


Romans for not marrying. See MARRIAGE, POLITICAL 
Arithmetic, &c. | 


ſcripts, by S. Jerom ; as they were then nearer the times] UZIFIR, UzuraR, or Uz1FUuR, in chymiſtry, a name 


of the Apoſtles, they had juſter Greek copies, and thoſe bet- 


which ſome authors give to cinnabar. See CIN NA BAR. 


W AG 


A letter particular to the northern languages, 

and people; as the Engliſh, Dutch, Poliſh, 

and others of Teutonic and Sclavonic ori- 
ginal. See LETTER, and ALPHABET. 

9 The 20 is alſo ſometimes admitted into the 
French, Italian, &c. in proper names, and other terms bor- 
rowed from the languages where it is uſed, | 
In Engliſh, the 20 is uſually a conſonant ; and as ſuch, may 
go before all the vowels, except  ; as in want, weapon, bin- 
ter, world, &c, See CONSONANT. | | 
It is ſometimes alſo a vowel ; and as ſuch, follows any of 
the vowels a, e, o, and unites with them into a kind of double 
vowel, or diphthong; as in /aw, ewe, ſow, &c. 

The Engliſh w is ſounded as in Latin, u, in quantum, ſuadeo, 
lingua. — Its found is alſo commonly like the grofs, or full 

1 rapidly pronounced. — In French, the ſound of the w 
does not differ from that of the ſingle v. See U. 

W ADD, or WaydiNG, in gunnery, a ſtopple of paper, hay, 
ſtraw, old clouts, or the like, forced into a gun upon the pow- 
der, to keepit cloſe in the chamber; or put up cloſe to the ſhot, 
to keep it from rolling out. See CHARGE, and TAMPION. 

WAF E. See the article WAIT. | 

WAFT.— To waft a ſhip, is to convoy her ſafe, as men of 
war do by merchants ſhips. See Convoy. 

To make a Wa r, is to hang out ſome coat, ſea-gown, or the 
like, in the main ſhrouds of the ſhip; as ſign for the men 
to come on board, &c. | 
Such aft is alſo frequently intended to ſhew that a ſhip is in 
diſtreſs, by a leak, &c. and therefore wants help from the 
ſhore, or from other ſhips. 

WAFTERS, WaFToREs, conducters of veſſels at ſea. See 
Convor. | 
King Edward IV. conſtituted a triumvirate of officers with 
naval power, whom the patent ſtyles cujtodes, conductores, 
and waftores ; whoſe bufinels chiefly was to guard our fiſher- 
men on the coaſts of Norfolk, and Suffolk. 

W AGA, or VAG A. See the article EIO. 

W AGAR, Wacins, in law, vadari, ſignifies the giving 
ſecurity for the performance of any thing. Sce GAGE, | 
Pl. EDGE, VADARI, Cc. 5 | 
Thus, to wage law, is to put in ſecurity that you will 
make law at the day aſſigned. See Make. 

WAG GO, a kind of vehicle, or carriage in common ule. 
See CARRIAGE, &c. | 
There are divers forms of waggons, accommodated to the 
divers uſes they are intended for. — The common waggon 
conſiſts of the ſhafts, or rads, which are the two pieces the 
hind horſe bears up; the welds ; the fotes, which are the 
croſs pieces that hold the ſhafts together; the bo//er, being 
that part on which the fore wheels and axletree turn, in 


wheeling the waggon acroſs the road; the che, or body of |. 


the waggon, having the ſtaves or rails fixed thereon ; the 
bales, or hoops, which, compoſe the top; the fili, the place 
covered with cloth at the end of the waggon : beſides the 
wheels, axletree, &c. 

The larger the wheels of the wwaggon, and their circumfe- 
rence, the eaſier the motion; and the leſs, the heavier, and 
more uneaſy and jogging they go. — But ſtill, the higher a 


WAIN. See the article CHAR x s' Main. 
WAINSCO , in building, the timber-wor 


WAVE, in law, a woman that is put out of the protection 


WAK E of a ſhip, is the ſmooth water a- ſtern, when ſhe is 
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who muſt cauſe them to be cried, and publiſhes in .. 
kets, and churches near about: elſe the . = . 
not run to the prejudice of him that loſt them. dees 

Though wazf be properly ſpoken of things ſtolen o 

alſo be underſtood of goods not ſtolen. — As 105 if May 

purſued with hue and cry, as a felon, and he fles 9 

his own goods; theſe ſhall be forfeit as goods ſtolen: 3 es 

properly called fugitive goods. See Fuc ir iv. and are 


line the walls of a room; being uſually in bes S i 

painted, to ſerve in lieu of hangings. SeeW ar 8 __ 
Even in halls, it is common to have ꝛbainſcot breaſt w ; 
by reaſon of the natural humidity of walls, See W a3 
Some joiners put charcoal behind the pannels of the 8 
to prevent the ſweat of ſtone and brick-walls N rn 
gluing the joints of the pannels. — Others uſe wool for th 
ſame purpoſe. — But neither the one nor the other ;; i 
cient in ſome houſes : the only ſure way, is, by primins = 
the back-ſides of the joints with white lead, Spaniſh fret 
and linſeed oil, Th, 
According to Neve, wainſcotting with Norway ok 
workman finding ſtuff, is valued at fix or ſeven ſhillinos4,. 
yard ſquare. — Plain ſquare wain/cotting, the workmanFAy 
ing deal, is valued at three ſhillings, or three ſhillino . 
pence per yard, — Large biſſection wainſcotting, with Ba 
zick ſtuff, is valued at fix or ſeven ſhillings per yard; 5 
ordinary biſſection work, at three ſhillings ſix-pence 77 ard 
In taking dimenſions, they uſe a ſtring, which they buch 5 
to all the mouldings; it being a rule that they are to be paid 
for all where the plane goes. Sce ME As U RING. F 


„the 


of the law. See OUTLAW. 
She is called zuaive, as being forſaken of the law: and not 
outlaw, as a man is; by reaſon women cannot be of the de- 
cenna, are not ſworn in leets to the king, nor to the law 
as men are; who therefore are within the law: whereas 
women are not; and ſo cannot be outlawed, ſince they never 
were within it. See DECENNIER, FRIBURGH, &. 
In this ſenſe we meet with zwaviaria mulieris, as of the 
ſame import with utlagatio viri, See Ou TLAWRV. 


under fail. 

By this, a gueſs may be made of the ſpeed ſhe makes. See 
RECK ONING. 

They alſo judge from this, whether the ſhip goes as ſhe 
looks ; that is, whether ſhe makes her way right a-head, as 
ſhe lies; as ſhe doth when her wake is right a-ftern : but if 
this wake be a point or two to leeward, they judge that ſhe 
falls to the leeward of her courſe. | 

When, in a ſhip's ſtaying ſhe is ſo quick, that ſhe does not 
fall to leeward upon a tack, but that when tacked, her wake 
is to the leeward, they ſay, She Hays to the weather of ber 
wake ; which is a ſign ſhe feels her helm well, and is nimble 
of ſteerage. 

Alſo, when one ſhip, giving chaſe to another, is got as far 
into the wind as ſhe, and fails directly after her, they fay, 
She is got into her wake. | 


WAKEFULNESS, or WATcHiNG, oma. dee 
WATCHING, 
WAK ES“, VII Is, or Country-WAKEs, are certain an- 
tient anniverſary feaſts, in ſeveral pariſhes ; wherein the peo- 
ple were to be awake at the ſeveral vigils, or hours to go to 
prayer. See VIGIL. . | 
* The word is formed from the Saxon, Wecce, vigilla, exc! 
biz, watch. 9 
They are uſually obſerved, in the country, on the Sunday 
next after the ſaint's day to whom the pariſh-church is de- 
dicated, | | 
Cowel defines them by w1igils, in the dedications of churches, 
here men fat drinking in the choir all night. See DE D1-- 
CATION. 
WALDENSES. See the article VAupOIs. 
WALKERS, a ſort of foreſt- officers, appointed by the king 
to walk about a certain ſpace of ground, committed to their 
care, and inſpection. See FOREST. 
Mallers, are the ſame with what we otherwiſe call farefteri 
See FORESTER. , 
WALKS, in gardening. See the article ALLEYS. 
To keep the weeds from growing upon walks, Mr. Swirrer 
directs, that the bottoms thereof be filled with lime-rubbilh, 
or coarſe gravel, flint ſtones, or other rocky ſtuff, eight po 
ten inches deep; over which may be laid a like depth 0 
gravel, not too fine. 1 ; 
To keep them the drier, they are to be made rounding, ol 2 
vex. — The uſual proportion is, that a walk 20 fect _ 


. waggom, &c. is ſet, the apter it is to overturn. — The only 
reaſon why the fore wheels of waggons, &c. are made leſs 
than the hind wheels, is for the conveniency of turning. See 
WHEEL. | | | 
The more upright or ſquare the ſpokes of the wheels are 
from the box, or centre, the weaker they are when they 
come to bear on either {ide : on which account, as alſo to ſe- | 
cure a wheel from breaking in a fall, they are made concave, 
or diſhing. | 

WAGGONER, in aftronomy, a kind of conſtellation, 
called alſo Charles's wain. See CHARLEs's Wain, 

W AGGONER is alſo uſed for a routier, or book of charts, 
deſcribing the ſeas, their coaſts, &c. See CHART, and 
ATLAS. 

W AIF, or Wars, a term primarily applied to ſtolen goods, 
which a thief, being ph ued;-or over-burthened, flies, and 
leaves behind him, or drops in the way. | 
The king's officer, or the bailiff of the lord within whoſe 
Juriſdiction ſuch 26a, or warf goods were left (having by 
grant, or preſcription, the franchiſe of waif) may ſeize the 
goods to his lord's uſe ; except the owner come with freſh 
ſuit after the felon, and ſue an appeal of robbery within a 
year and a day, or give in evidence againſt him, and he be 
attainted, — In which caſes, the owner ſhall have his goods 
again. | 
Waifs, things loſt, and eſtrays, are faid to be pecus vagrans ; 

| and are nullius in bonis ubi non apparet dominus. And there- 
fore belong to the lord of the franchiſe where they are found 


WAI 


/+ 25 feet wide, 5 inches, c. ; 
After bring a walk, it is to be rolled, both lengthwiſe and 
croſs- wiſe; and to lay it the firmer, it muſt have three or 
four water-rollings ; that is, when it rains ſo very faſt, that 
the wall ſwims with water: which, when dry weather comes, 
will bind as hard as terrace. 
To make the gravel bind the better, ſome mix a little lime 
with it; which being apt to ſtick to the heels of the ſhoes in 
wet weather, others grind or pound ſea-ſhells, and lay a thin 
coat thereof on the gravel ; which being rolled, incorporates 
with the gravel, and hinders its hanging to the ſhoes. — 
Others beat ſmiths cinders to duſt, and others bricks; ſtrew- 
ing the duſt on the walks, which dries up the moiſture, and 
gives them a colour. . 

Gravel-WALK. | | GRAVEL.. 
Ring-W ALK, among hunters, 0 See d R1nc-WWak. 
Terrace-WALK. | TERRACE. 
WALK ING-Hre. See the article Ignis FATUUS. 
WALL. in architecture, &c, a work of ſtone, brick, wood, 
or the like ; making the principal part of a building; as ſerv- 
ing both to incloſe it, and to ſupport the roof, floors, &c. 
See BUILDING, HousE, &c. : : 
Malls, though built very thick and ſtrong, and their foun- 
dations laid deep, yet, if carried on ftreight in a line, are in- 


thin and weak, are much more laſting. — A wall raiſed over 
a river, on arches of pillars, ſtands as firm as others, whoſe 
foundation is entire. | 
Hence it appears, that a wall built much thinner than uſual, 
by only having at every 20 feet's diſtance an angle ſet out 
about two feet, or more, in proportion to the heighth of the 
wall ; or by having at the like diſtance, a column, or pt- 
laſter erected along with it, ſix or eight inches on each fide, 
over and above the thickneſs of the reſt of the wall! ſuch 
wall will be much ſtronger, than if five times the quantity of 
materials were uſed in a ſtreight wall. 

Malls are diſtinguiſhed into. divers kinds, from the matter 
whereof they conſiſt; as plaitered, or mud-walls, brick-walls, 
None-walls, flint or boulder-walls, and boarder-walls, — In 
all which theſe general rules are to be regarded, | 
1. That they be built exactly perpendicular to the ground- 
work. | 

29, 'That the maſſieſt and heavieſt materials be the loweſt ; 
as fitter to bear, than be born. 

30. That the walls, as they riſe, diminiſh proportionally in 
thickneſs, for eaſe both of weight and expence. 

4%. That certain courſes, or ledges, of more ſtrength than 
the reſt, be interlaid, like bones; to ſtrengthen the whole 
fabric. : | 

Mud and Plaiſtered- WAI. I. s, are chiefly in ordinary timber- 
buildings. — Theſe walls, being quartered and lathed between 
the timber, or ſometimes lathed over all, are plaiſtered with 
loam, (ſee Lo AM ;) which being almoſt dry, is plaiſtered 
over again with white mortar. See MoRTAR. 
Brick-W ALLs, are the moſt important and uſual among us. — 
In theſe, particular care is to be taken about the laying of 
the bricks, viz. That in ſummer they be laid as wet, and 
in winter as dry as poſſible ; to make them bind the better 
with the mortar : that in ſummer, as faſt as they are laid, 


too faſt : that in winter they be covered well, to protect them 
from rain, ſnow, and froſt, which are all enemies to the 
mortar : that they be laid joint on joint in the middle of 
walls, as ſeldom as may be; but, good bond made there, 
as well as on the out- ſides.— Care is likewiſe to be taken, 
that the angles be firmly bound : in order to which, in work- 
ing up the zoalls of a building, it is not adviſable to raiſe any 
wall above three feet high, ere the next adjoining wall be 
wrought up to it ; that good bond may be made in the pro- 
a1 of the work. 

aſtly, in building a houſe in the city of London, the ball 
are to be of ſuch thickneſſes, as are enjoined by the act of 
parliament for rebuilding that city. See Housk. 
Flint, or Boulder-W A LLs, are frequently uſed in divers parts 
for fence-walls, a-round courts, gardens, Sc. and even for 
walls of out-houſes. — Sir Henry Wotton obſerves, that the 
building of walls of flint, is a thing utterly unknown to the 
antients; who obſerving in that material a kind of metallic 
nature, at leaſt a fuſibility, reſerved it for nobler uſes. See 
BoULDER. | 
"Theſe walls are uſually raiſed by a right and left-handed 
man, who have a hod of mortar poured down on the work, 
which they part betwixt them ; each ſpreading it towards 
Himſelf, and fo they lay in the flints. — The mortar for this 
work is to be very ſtiff, 
Angle of a WALL. ANGLE, 
Coping of a WALL. CoPING. 


Plinth af aWaLL. < See the a Corn H. 


Scenography of WAL LS. YSceENOGRAPHY, 
Painting on WALLS. CPainTin G. 


Clined to lean, or fall; and ſuch as are built crooked, though | 


they be covered up, to prevent the mortar, &c. from drying | 
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5 C PARTITION, 
Pits WALL. 88 the atice 3 PicTs. a 
Fence-WALLS. | FENCE. | 
WALL in fortification, c. See the article RAM ART. 
WAI Is, in gardening, Sc. — The poſition, matter, and 
form of walls, for fruit- trees, are found to have a great in- 
fluence on the fruit: though authors differ as to the prefe- 
rence, See GARDEN, ORCHARD, Oc. OS 
The reverend Mr. Lawrence directs, that the wwalls of a gar- 
den be not built directly to face the four cardinal points, 
but rather between them, viz. ſouth-eaſt, ſouth-weſt, north- 
eaſt, and north-weſt : in which the two former will- be good 
enough for the beſt fruit, and the two latter for plums, 
cherries, and baking pears. See Ex PpOSu mR. 
Mr. Langford, and ſome others, propoſe garden-2wa/ls to con- 
ſiſt chiefly of ſemicircles 3 each about ſix or eight yards 
in front, and including two trees ; and between every two 
ſemicircles, a ſpace of two feet of plain wall. — By ſuch a 
proviſion every part of a wall will enjoy an equal ſhare of the 
ſun, one time with another; beſide, that the warmth will be 
increaſed, by the collecting and reflecting of the rays in 
the ſemicircles ; and the trees within be ſcreened from inju- 
rious winds, | 
As to the materials of walls for fruit-trees, brick, according 
to Mr. Switzer, is the beſt ; as being the warmeſt and kind- 
elt for the ripening of fruit, and affording the beſt conve- 
niency for nailing. 
Mr. Lawrence, however, affirms, on his own experience, 
that mud-walls, made of earth and ſtraw tempered together, 
are better for the ripening of fruit, than either brick or ſtone 
walls : he adds, that the coping of ſtraw laid on ſuch walls, 
is of great advantage to the fruit, in ſheltering them from 
perpendicular rains, &c. | 
M. Fatio, in a particular treatiſe on the ſubject, inſtead of the 
common perpendicular walls, propoſes to hae the walls built 
ſloping, or reclining from the ſun ; that what is planted a- 
gainſt them, may lie more expoſed to his perpendicular rays 
which muſt contribute greatly to the ripening of fruit in our 
cold climate. : 
The angle of reclination, is to be that of the latitude of the 
place; that, when the ſun is in. the meridian at the equi- 
noxes, his rays may ſtrike juſt perpendicularly. See He ar. 
Yet ſome others prefer perpendicular walls, and even inclin- 
ing ones, or ſuch as hang forwards to the ſun; as ſuch re- 
ceive the ſun's rays perpendicularly when he is low]; as in 
ſpring and autumn, or in the evening and morning: which 
they imagine of more ſervice, than the greateſt heats of the 
ſun at midſummer, upon reclining walls, 
Add, that autumn the ſun is moſt wanted to ripen winter 
pears; in order to which, they ſhould be kept dry, which 
againſt ſloping walls cannot be; the dews, &c. lying much 
longer thereon, than on thoſe that are perpendicular. 
One great advantage, however, of M. Fatio's ſloping walls, 
is, that fruit-trees, as vines, £c. being planted againſt them, 
melon-glaſſes may be ſet on the fruit; which will much for- 
ward its ripening, 
Sea-W ALLS, | DiE E. 
WaLL-Trees. 958 the ace T'R EE. 
Planting WAI. L. fruit-trees, PLANTING, 
WAL OON, or War Loox, a kind of old French; being 
the language ſpoke by the Walloons, or the inhabitants of a 
conſiderable part of the French and Auſtrian Low-Coun- 
tries, 9:2. thoſe of Artois, Hainault, Namur, Luxemburg, 
and part of Flanders and Brabant. 
The Waloon is held to be the language of the antient Gauls, .. 
or Celts. See LANGUAGE, &c. - | 
The Romans having ſubdued ſeveral provinces in Gaul, 
eſtabliſhed prætors, or proconſuls, &c. to adminiſter juſtice in 
the Latin tongue. On this occaſion, the natives were brought 
to apply themſelves to learn the language of the conquerors ; 
and thus introduced abundance of the Roman words and 
phraſes into their own tongue. | 
Of this mixture of Gauliſh and Latin, was formed a new 
language, called Romans ; in contradiction to the antient un- 
adulterated Gauliſh, which was called Walon, or Walloon. 
This diſtinction is kept up to this day; for the inhabitants of 
ſeveral of the low-country provinces ſay, that in France they 
ſpeak Romans; whereas they ſpeak the Walloon, which comes 
much nearer the ſimplicity of the antient Gauliſh. See Ro- 
MANS, and FRENCH. 
WANDASS. See the article WinDass. 
WANDERING Stars, See the article STAR. 
WANLASS, in hunting, — Driving the wanlaſs, is the 
driving of deer to a ſtand, that the lord may have a ſhoot : 
which is one of the cuſtomary ſervices of fies. See Hu x- 
ING. 
WAPEN TAKE, or WR ATEN TAKE, a diviſion of cer- 
tain northern counties, particularly thoſe beyond the Trent, 
anſwering to what in other places is called a hundred, or a 
cantred. See HUNDRED. 
Authors differ as to the origin of the word, — Brompton 
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be four inches higher in the middle, than at the ſides ; a | Party- Wa Ls. 
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brings it from the Saxon waepen, and taecan, to deliver, by 
reaſon the tenants antiently delivered their arms to every new 
lord as a token of their homage. 

Sir Thomas Smith gives a different account. — Muſters, he 
obſerves, were antiently taken of the armour and weapons of 
the ſeveral inhabitants of every hundred; and from ſuch as 
could not find ſufficient pledges for their good abearing, their 
weapons were taken away, and delivered to others. 

Others give a different account of its riſe, viz. That when 
firſt the kingdom was divided into wapentakes ; he who was 
the chief of the diviſion, and whom we now call high-con/ta- 
Ble, as ſoon as he entered upon his office, appeared in the 
field, on a certain day, on horſe-back, with a pike in his 
hand; and all the chief men of the hundred met him with 
their lances; who alighting, touched his pike with their lan- 
ces, as a ſignal they were firmly united to each other, by 
the touching their weapons — Whence the denomination 
wapentake from the Saxon waepen, and tac, touching. 

WAR, Bellum, a conteſt, or difference between princes, 
ſtates, or large bodies of people ; which not being determi- 
nable by the ordinary meaſures of juſtice and equity, is re- 
ferred to the deciſion of the ſword. 

Hobbes's great principle is, that the natural ſtate of man, isa 
ſtate of warfare ; moſt other politicians hold zwar to be a 
preternatural, and extraordinary ſtate. 

Civil, or Inteſtine WAR, is that between ſubjects of the ſame 
realm; or between parties in the ſame ſtate. See CIvI L. 
In this ſenſe, we ſay, the civil wars of the Romans deſtroy- 
ed the republic: the civil wars of Granada ruined the power 
of the Moors in Spain: the civil wars in England begun in 
1641, ended in the king's death, 1648. 

King's WAR, Bellum regis. — At the time when particular 

lords were allowed to make war with one another, to re- 
venge injuries, inſtead of proſecuting them in the ordinary 

courts of juſtice ; the appellation &mg's war was given to ſuch 
as the king declared againſt any other prince, or ſtate : on 
which occaſion, the lords were not allowed to make private 
war againſt each other; as being obliged to ſerve the king, 
with all their vaſſals. See VAssAL, &c. | 

Religious W AR, is a war maintained in a ſtate, on account of 
religion; one of the parties refuſing to tolerate the other. 

Hoh) WAR, is that antiently maintained by leagues and croi- 
fades, for the recovery of the holy land. See CRorsaDeE. 

Art of WaR. See the article MiLiTaRy Art. 

Council of WAR, is an aſſembly of great officers, called by a 

general or commander, to deliberate with him on enter- 
prizes, and attempts to be made. See COUNCIL. 
On ſome occaſions, council of war is alſo underſtood of an 
aſſembly of officers, ſitting in judgment on delinquent ſoldi- 
ers, deſerters, coward-officers, &c. | 

Habiliments of W AR. HABILIMENT. 

Man of WAR. 9 the article Jener. RATE, c. 


Officers of W AR.  COFFICERS. 
Place of W AR, is a place fortified, on purpoſe to cover and 


defend a country, and ſtop the incurſion of an — ar- 
my: or, it is a place wherein are diſpoſed the proviſions of 


war, for an army incampedin the neighbourhood; or whither | 


an army retires into winter quarters. See PLACE. 

W ARBLINGoyf the wings, in falconry, is when a hawk, 
after having mantled herſelf, croſſes her wings over her back. 
See Hawk, and FALCON. 

WAR D, WARrDA, cuſtody or keeping, See GUARD. 

Wax, is a word uſed in our law-books, in divers fignifica- 
tions. — Thus, a ward, in London 1s a part of the city, 
committed to the ſpecial charge of one of the aldermen of the 
City, 
Pr and the pariſhes thereof as towns. See ALDERMAN, 
HUNDRED, c. 
A Foreſt is alſo divided into wards ; fo are moſt of our hoſ- 
pitals. See Fox EST, WooDWARD, and Hosp TAT. — 
A priſon in ſometimes alſo called a ward. See GAOL, 
The heir of the king's tenant, who held by knights-ſervice, 
or in capite, was alſo called a ward, during his non-age. — 
But this fort of wardſhip is taken away by the ſtatute, 1 2 
Car. II. cap. 24. See WARPs. | 


Caſtle WarD. See the article CASTLE. 
Ward, WaRDA, or WARDAGIUM, is alſo uſed in our 


antient writers, for the cuſtody of a town or caſtle, which 
the tenants and inhabitants were bound to keep at their own 
charge. See WARDAGE. 
Warpa Ecclefiarum, denotes the guardianſhip of churches ; 
which is in the king during vacancies, by reaſon of the 
regalia, or temporalities. See REGALIA, and TEM Po- 
RALITIES. | | 
WARDAGE, WarDAGIUM, is ſometimes uſed in our 
antient law-writers, in the ſame ſenſe with zwardpenny. See 


W ARDPENNY. 


Sometimes it alſo ſeems to denote a being free from wardſhip. 


W ARDECOR NE, among our antient writers, a duty in- 
cumbent on the tenants, to guard the caſtle, by ſounding a 
horn upon the approach of an enemy; called alſo cornage. 


WARDEN, Guardian, one who has the cha 


| 


There are 26 wards in London, which are as hun- | 
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WAR 


of any perſon, or thing, by office. See 77 Wha keeping 
hg RDIAN. | » and 
uch is the warden of the fleet, the k ; 
who has the charge of the priſoners — * 5 Prin, 
are committed from the court of chancer _ Y ſuch az 
See FLEET, rags contempt, 
Such alſo are, the warden of the fellowſhi 
marſhes, wardens of peace, warden of « a 3 of the 
eee wo = foreſt, warden of the alnage, ward on 
ing's wardrobe, &c. See GUARDIAN ; a 
mt RDROBE, &c. ions allo Josrrey, 
ARDEN, in an univerſity, is the head of a college. 
ing to what in other colleges we call th „ren. 
UNIVERSIT V, Sc. ; | MY thereof, Ke 


WARDEN, or Lord WARDEN of the cingue- ports, 1s the poy 
er- 


nour of thoſe noted havens ; who has the author 

ral, and ſends out writs in his own name. 8675 ng ami. 

WARDEN of the mint, is an officer, whoſe buns a un. 

ceive the gold and ſilver bullion brought in by the mer a ag 

to pay them for it, and overſee the other officers gs 

alſo called keeper of the exchange, and mint. See M 

Church W arpens. g. fe at. „ 

Renter-W aR DEN, — * 

WAR DER. — Yeomen warders of the Tower, are o 

forty in number, who are accounted the king's domeſt Ph 
vants, and ro —_ by = lord chamberlain: der du 
1s, to attend prifoners of ſtate, and wai 

e p , Wait at the gate, % 
Ten of them are uſually upon the day's wait, to 

account of all perſons who come obs ws _ : 
their names, and the names of the perſons they go to "ys 
book, to be peruſed by the conſtable or lieutenant, ; 

WARDFEOH, or WARDFEGH, the value ofa ward. o 

| heir under age; or the money paid to the lord of the f 
for his redemption. 8 

WAR PD- H OO, in gunnery, a rod, or ſtaff, with an ion 
end, turned ſerpent-wiſe, or like a ſcrew, to draw the wads 
or ockam out of a gun, when it is to be unloaded, 

W A RD MO TE, in London, is a court fo called, which is 
kept in every ward of the city; anſwering to the curiata 
comitia, in antient Rome. See MoTE. 

WARD- PENNY, WaRPENI, was formerly a cuſto- 
mary due, paid to the ſheriff, or other officer, for maintaining 
watch and ward. See PENN v. | 
It was payable at the feaſt of S. Martin; and is ftll paid 
within the manor of Sutton Colfield in Warwickſhire; and 
with ſome very ſingular ceremonies. 

WARDROBE, a cloſet, or little room adjoining to a bed- 
chamber; ſerving to diſpoſe and keep a perſon's apparel in; 
or for a ſervant to lodge in, to be at hand to wait, Gr. 

WARDRoBE, in a prince's court, is an apartment wherein his 

robes, wearing apparel, and other neceſſaries are preſerved; 
under the care and direction of proper officers. 

His majeſty has a great wardrobe, a removing wardribe, and 
divers /tanding wardrobes, belonging to his bed-chamber, in 
each of his palaces, viz. at Whitehall, Kenfington, Wind- 
ſor, Hampton-Court, and the Tower ; each under its re- 
ſpective keeper, | 

The removing wardrobe always attends on the king's perſon; 
as alſo on embaſſadors, at chriſtenings, maſques, plays, &c. 
It is under the command of the lord chamberlain: the 
under-officers are, a yeoman, two grooms, and three page. 

The great wardrobe is of great antiquity. — Antiently i 
was kept near puddle-wharf, in a houſe purchaſed for that | 
purpoſe, by king Edward III. but ſince the fire of London, 
it has been kept in York-buildings. 3 
The maſter or keeper thereof, is an officer of great dignit): 
high privileges were conferred on him by Hen. VI. King 
James I. enlarged the fame, and erected the office into a cit. 
poration, See MASTER. | 

The officers are, the maſter or keeper, his deputy, and his 
clerk ; beſides ſeveral under-officers ; and above ſixty tradel 
men, all ſworn ſervants to the king. See CLERK: 
This office is to provide for coronations, Marriages, 
nerals of the royal family ; to furniſh the court with bet, 
hangings, carpets, &c. to furniſh houſes for embalſado, 


. a k foreign princes an 
at their firſt arrival here; preſents for toreig * Treland, 


embaſſadors; furniture for lord lieutenan r 
and our embaſſadors abroad e the knights and — 
cers of the garter, heralds, perſuivants, miniſters of ſtate, if 
veries for the officers of the bed-chamber, and other ſervans» 
liveries for the lord chief juſtices, and barons of the 3 
quer; and other officers in thoſe courts : 23 alſo y _ 
| warders, trumpets, kettle-drums, meſſengers, <9 _—_ 
grooms, &c, with coaches, harneſſes, ſaddles, Sd, . 
watermen, game-keepers ; linen and Jace for the king's bet 
ſon; tilts, &c. for his barges, &c. _ VIII. and 
W ARDS, a court firſt erected by king Henry ** 
after augmented by him with the office of liveriss - _ - 
abſolutely taken away and aboliſhed, by a ſtatute ma 


and fu- 


See CORNAGE., | 


| Car. II. cap. 24. Wann 
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WAR 


WarD-8TAFF, the conſtable or watchman's ſtaff. 


W ARD-WITE &, is defined by Fleta, as ſignifying a being ex- 


A'S 
| WARREN, Ware na, a franchiſe, or place privileged; 
The manor of Lambourn in Eſſex, is held by ſervice of the | either by deſcription, or grant from the king, to keep beaſts 
ward-flaff,/ viz. the carrying a load of ſtraw in a cart with and fowl of warren in; as rabbits, hares, partridges, phea- 
fix horſes, two ropes, two men in harneſs, to watch the ſaid || ants, &c.: Sce BxAsT, GAME, HunTinG, &. 
ward-flaff, when it is brought to the town of Aibridge, &c. | 


y a ſtatute 21 Edw. III. a warren may lie open, a 
there is no need of cloſing it in; as there is of a park. See 
— PA RR, &c. 1231 N 11 


= 


empted from the duty of watching. Others rather take it If any perſon be found an offender in any ſuch free warren; 


for a duty paid towards the charge thereof. 


* The word is compounded of the Saxon ward, wigilia, watch; 
and wwite, mulct. | 


he is puniſhable for the ſame at common law. See FREE. 
Beaſts of WARREN. See the article BEASTS. SL. 
| W ART, Verruca, a little round, hard excreſcence, ariſing on 


WARECTUM, in antient writings, ſignifies land that has the fleſh, like a pea; See EXCRESCENCE. | 


hin long neglected, and untilled. 8 
In antient records, we meet with tempus ware, for the 
time wherein land lies fallow, or elſe the ſeaſon of fallowing. 
See FALLOW. | 
WAREN. See the article WARREN. 
WARM TH. See the article HEAT. 


M arts aremore frequent on the hands than any other part. — 

There are divers forts : the moſt uſual are called porracee ; 
as having heads like leeks, and conſiſting of little threads, 
reſembling the roots thereof. FF" | 
Another fart is called nyrmecia, Which is a little round, cal- 
lous eminence on the hands of young children ; riſing ſudden- - 


WARN, in law, to ſummon a perſon to appear in a court of ly, and diſappearing again. See MYRMECIA. 


juſtice. See SUMMONS. | | 
WARNING heel, in a clock, is the third or fourth, ac- 
cording to its diſtance from the firſt wheel. See CLock. 
WARP, in the manufactures, is the threads, whether of filk, 
wool, linen, hemp, cotton, or the like, that are extended 
lengthwiſe on the weaver's loom; and acroſs which the work- 
man, by means of his ſhuttle, paſſes the threads of the woof, 
to form a cloth, ribband, fuſtian, or other matter, See 
WeEeAvin G. | | 
For a woollen ſtuff, &c. to have the neceſſary qualities, it is 
required that the threads of the warp be of the ſame kind 
of wool, and of the ſame fineneſs throughout; that they be 
| fized with Flanders or parchment ſize, well prepared; and 
that they be in ſufficient number, with regard to the breadth 
of the ſtuff to be wrought. See Woor, CLoTH, &c. 
To WARP a ſhip, is to hale her to a place, when the wind is 


wanting, by means of a hawſer, acable, and an anchor fix- | 


ed thereto. 5 
WARP ENI. See the article WARD PENNY. | 
WARRANT, an act, inſtrument, or obligation, whereby a 
perſon authorizes another todo ſomething, which he had not 
- otherwiſe a right to do. See WARRANTY, GUARANTY, 
„ 569+ 20 
WARRANT of Attorney, is that whereby a man appoints an- 
- other to do ſometing in his name, and warrants his action. 
See ATTORNEY. ; 
It ſeems to differ from a letter of attorney, which paſſes under 
hand and ſeal of him that makes it, before creditable wit- 
neſſes; whereas warrant of attorney, in perſonal, mixed, and 
ſome real actions, is put in of courſe by the attornies for 
the plaintiffs, or defendants. | 
Though a warrant of attorney, to ſuffer a common reco- 


very by the tenant, or youchee, is to be acknowledged before | 


| ſuch perſons as the commiſſion for the doing thereof directs, 
See RECOVERY, &c. 
In the court of common pleas, there is a clerk of the war- 
rants, who enters all warrants of attorney for plaintiff, and 
defendant, See CLERK. 
WARRANTIZANDUM. See the article SUM- 
Mos ad Warrantizandum. 
WARRANTO. See the article Quo Varranto. 
WARRANTY, WARRANT 1A, a promiſe, or covenant 
by deed, made by the bargainer for himſelf and his heirs, to 
warrant and ſecure the bargainee and his heirs, againſt all 
men, for enjoying the thing agreedon between them. See 
VouCHER. | 
Such warranty paſſes from the ſeller to the buyer; from the 
feofter to the feoffee ; from him that releaſes, to him that 
is releaſed from an action real, — The form of it is thus: 
Et ego vero prefatus A. & heredes mei prediftas quingue 
acras terre cum pertinentiis ſuis prefato B. heredibus & 
aſſignatis ſuis contra omnes gentes warrantizabimus in perpe- 
tuum, per præſentes. my 
Note, under hæredes, heirs, are comprized all ſuch as the 
firſt warranter's lands come to, whether by deſcent, pur- 
\ chaſe, or the like. 
Marranty is either real, or perſonal. — Real, when it is an- 
nexed to lands and tenements granted for life, &c. which, 
again is either in deed, or in law. See DR Fa c ro, &c. 
Perſonal, either reſpects the property of the thing fold, or 
the quality of it. 
Real warranty, again, in reſpect of the eſtate, is either li- 
neal, collateral, or commencing by diſſeiſin. 


A third fort is the acrochordm. See ACROCHORDON. 
| Some phyſicians alſo rank the corns growing on the toes un- 
der the claſs of warts : which the Latins call claw; ; becauſe 
| occaſioning ſhooting pains, as if one wete pricked with the 
| point of a nail. See CLAvus. i, Cf 
Warts, if only rooted in the cutis, are eafily taken away ; 
but if they ariſe from the tendons underneath, there is ſcarce 
any extirpating them without great danger. — The zuice of 
chelidon. maſ. or eſula, or dens leonis, or tithymal, fre- 
quently applied, takes off warts. e] 
Borelli commends water wherein ſal armoniac has been diſ- 
| folved: which Dr. Mapletoft, late profeſſor of phyſic at 
Greſham-College, makes no ſcruple to ſay is the only fure 
remedy he knows of in all medicine, 55 
WASHING. See the articles AB LU T ION, Lor ION, c. 
Waſhing the feet, was a common piece of civility among the 
Jews, practiſed upon ſtrangers, viſitors, Ic. at their arrival. 
Waſhing the feet of twelve poor people, is an anniverſary ce- 
remony, performed both by - the kings of England and 
France; in commemoration of our Saviour's waſhrng the feet 
of his apoſtles. | | net] 
| Arnobius, adv. Gentes, Lib. VII. ' mentions a feaſt in uſe 
among the antients, called lauatio matrisdetim, the waſhing of 
the mother of the gods, held on the 3oth of March. 
WasHING one's hands. See the article Ha wp. 
WasniNnG of a ſhip, in the ſea language, is when all the guns 
are brought to one {ide ; and the men, getting upon the 
_ waſh her other ſide, and ſcrape her as far as they can 


W asHins, in painting, is when a deſign drawn with a pen, 
or crayon, has ſome one colour laid over it with a pencil; 
as indian ink, biſtre, or the like; to make it appear the more 
natural, by adding the ſhadows of prominences, apertures, 
Sc. and by imitating the particular matters, whereof the 
thing is ſuppoſed to conſiſt. | | | 
Thus, they waſh with a pale red, to imitate brick and tyle; 
with a pale indian blue, to imitate water and ſlate; with 
green, for trees and meadows; with ſaffron or French ber- 
ries, for gold and braſs; and with ſeveral colours, for 
marbles. | 1 12 00 
Theſe waſbes are uſually given in equal teints, or degrees, 
throughout; which are afterwards brought down, and ſoftened 
over the lights with fair water, and ſtrengthened with deeper 
colours for the ſhadows. See LI GH, and SH Apow. 
Wasnincs, or Was HEs, among goldſmiths, coiners, 6c. 
are the lotions whereby they recover the particles of gold and 
ſilver out of the ſweep, i. e. aſhes, earths, ſweepings, &c. 
This is either performed by ſimply waſhing them again and 
again, or by putting them in the waſhing mill. 
To make one of theſe waſhes, they not only gather together 
the aſhes of the furnaces, and ſweepings of the work- 
| Houſes ; but they alſo break and pound the old earthen cruci- 
| bles, and the very .bricks whereof the - furnaces are built; 
| little particles of gold, c. being found to ſtick to them, 
by the crackling natural to thoſe metals, when in their laſt 
| degree of heat. | | 
Theſe matters being as well ground, and mixed together, 
are put in large wooden baſons, where they are waſhed ſeve- 
ral times, and in ſeveral waters, which run off, by inclina- 
tion, into troughs underneath ; carrying with them the earth, 
and the inſenſible particles of the metals, and only leaving 
behind them the larger and more conſiderable ones, which 
are viſible to the eye, and taken out with the hand without 


WaRRANTIA Chartæ, a writ that lies for a perſon who is more trouble. 


infeoffed in lands and tenements, with clauſe of warranty ; 
and is impleaded in an aſſize, or writ of entry, wherein he 
cannot vouch, or call to warranty. See VOUCHER, 
WaRRANTIA Diet, a writ which lies in caſe where a man 
having a day aſſigned perſonally to appear in court to an 
action wherein he is ſued, is, in the mean time, by com- 
mandment employed in the king's ſervice ; fo that he cannot 
come at the day aſſigned. — It is directed to the juſtices, or- 


dering them not to find or record him in default. 
Vor. II. | 


| To get out the finer parts, gone off with the earth, they uſe 
quickſilver, and a waſhing mill. — This mill conſiſts of a 
large wooden trough, at bottom of which are two metalline 
parts, ſerving as mill-ſtones ; the lower being convex, and 
the upper, which is in form of a croſs, concave. 
A-top is a winch, placed horizontally, which turns the upper 
piece round; and at bottom a bung, to let out the water and 
earth, when ſufficiently ground. 
To have a waſh, then, the trough is filled with common 
, 13 8 water; 
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Death-Warch. See the article DEATH. 


WAT 


water; into which they caſt thirty or forty pounds of quick- 
filver, and two or three gallons of the matter remaining 
from the firſt lotion. — Then turning the winch, they give 
motion to the upper mill- ſtone; which grinding the matter 
and the quickſilver violently together, the particles of gold | 
and filver become the more eafily amalgamated therewith : 
This work they continue for two hours; when opening the 
bung, the water and earths run out, and a freſh quantity 1s 


put in, See AMALG AMATION, c. | 


The earths are uſually paſſed thus through the mill three 
times; and the ſame quantity of mercury uſually ſerves all 
the three times. — When there is nothing left in the mill 
but the mercury, united with the gold or filver which it has 
amalgamated, they take it out, and waſhing it in divers 
waters, they put it in a'ticken bag, and lay it in a preſs, to 
ſqueeze out the water, and the looſe quickſilver: the re- 
maining quickſilver they evaporate by fire, in a retort, or an 
alimbeck. The metal which remains, they refine with lead, 
or part it with aqua fortis. See GoLD, andSILVER ; fee 


allo LAVATORY. 


WASSAILE, or Wass EIL, a feſtival ſong, ſung hereto- 
fore from door to door, about the time of Epiphany. See 


. WassEL-Bowl, . 
WASSE L- Bool, or WAsTEL-Bowl, was a large cup or 
bowl of ſilver or wood, wherein the Saxons,” at their pub- 
lic entertainments, drank a health to one another, in the 
phrgſe 2was-heal ; that is, health be to you. 
This waſſel-bowl, ſeems plainly to be meant by the word va- 
flellum, in the lives of the abbots of S. Albans, by Matt. Paris; 
where he faith, abbas ſolus prandebat ſupremus in refectorio 

ec habens vaſtellum: “ He had ſet by him the ae b, 

cc to drink an health to the fraternity; or the poculum chari- 
. 
And hence the cuſtom of going a waſſelling, ſtill uſed in 
Suſſex, and ſome other places, ſeems to have taken its name. 
WAS T, or WASTE, Vaſtum, in law, has divers ſignifications. 
— 1. It is uſed for a ſpoil, made either in houſes, woods, 
lands, &c. by the tenants for life, or for years, to the pre- 
judice of the heir, or of him in reverſion, or remainder. — 
Upon this, the writ of 26e is brought for recovery of the 
thing waſted, and treble damages. Sec IMPEACHMENT. 
WASTE of the foreſt, is, properly, where a man cuts down his 
own woods within the foreſt, without licenſe of the king, or 
lord-chief-juſtice in eyre. See FoREsT, and PuRLIE U. 
Was TE, is alſo taken for thoſe lands which are not in any 
man's occupation; but lie common. See COMMON. 


They ſeem to be ſo called, becauſe the lord cannot make ſuch} 


profit of them as of his other lands; by reaſon of the uſe 
others have thereof, for paſſing to and fro. — Upon this 
none may build, cut down trees, dig, &c. without the lord's 
| licenſe. | x | 
Year Day and WasTE. See YEAR Day and Maſte. 
WasTE of a ſhip, is that part of her between the main-maſt, 
and the fore-maſt. See Sy1P, and MasT. ; 
WASTE-BOARDS, are boards ſometimes ſet upon the fide of a 
boat, or other veſſel, to keep the ſea from breaking into her. 
WATCH, Guet, a perſon poſted as a ſpy in any place, to 
have an eye thereto, and give notice of what paſſes. See 
CENTINEL, SENTRY, &c. 
WATCH, is alſo uſed for a corps de garde poſted at any paſſage; 
or a company of guards who go on the patrol. See GUARD. 
— Some officers are exempted from watch, and guard. 
In the fame ſenſe they ſay, nght-watch, guet de nuit: 
ꝛbateh-tword, mot de guet: royal-watch, city-watch. 
Chevalier de guet, is a name given by the French, to the 
officer who commands the royal-watch, &c. - 
Warcn, at ſea, ſignifies a meaſure, or ſpace of four hours; 
becauſe half the ſhip's crew watch, and do duty in their turns 
ſo long at a time. | | 
The ſhip's company is divided into two parts, the /arboard- 
- watch, and the ftarbiard-watch. — The maſter of the ſhip 
commands the latter, and the chief mate the former. 
Sometimes when a ſhip is in harbour, they zwatch but a 
quarter-watch, as they call it; that is, but a quarter of the 
company watch at a time. 
The watch-glafs, being four hours, is uſed at ſea to ſhift or 
change their watches, — There are alſo half-watch hour- 
glaſſes ; minute and half-minute glaſſes; by which laſt they 
count the knots when they heave the log, in order to find 
the ſhip's way. See LoG-Line, and Kor. | 
WATCH, is allo uſed for a ſmall portable movement, or ma- 
chine, for the meaſuring of time ; having its motion regu- 
lated by a ſpiral ſpring. See WAaTCH-woRK. 
Watches, ſtrictly taken, are all ſuch movements as ſhew the 
parts of time; as clocks are ſuch as publiſh it, by ſtriking on 
a bell, c. But, commonly, the name watch is appropri- 
ated to ſuch as are carried in the pocket; and clock to the 
large movements, whether they ſtrike the hour, or not. See 


CLock, and MovEMENT. 


1 


might have of Dr. Hooke's invention, from Mr, Olden, 


per part of the verge thereof, Though this has a diſadvan- 


Spring, or Pendulum WATCHEs, ſtand pretty much on the | 
_ ſame principle with pendulum clocks ; whence their denomi- 
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nation, — If a pendulum, deſcribing littl 
make vibrations of unequal — . Ka ci 
reaſon it deſcribes the greater with a greater 0 iS by 
the ſame reaſon, a ſpring put in motion, and-mak; 9. For 
or leſs vibrations, as it is more or less ſtiff * 
_ or _—_ of motion given it, f 
nearly in equal times. — Hence, as : 
pendulum had been applied to Jarge — the 
inequality of their motions; ſo, to correct has Teclify the 
ous of Fay W of watches, a ſpring is 9 
iſochroniſin of whoſe vibrations, the correction ig +. 1. I tte 
ed. See PENDULUM, ; ppg be llc. 
The fpring is uſually wound into a ſpiral: #.. - . 
little compaſs alltel is it may be as 3 . 
may have ſtrength enough, not to he maſtered and 0 3 
about, by the inequalities of the balance it is to regulat | Sg 
The vibrations of the two parts, viz. the ſpring and "SE 
ſhould be of the fame length; only ſo adjuſted, as th 5 
ſpring, being the more regular in the length of its 8 
than the balance, may, on occaſion, communicate its Mm 
larity thereto. See SPRING. 8 0 
invention of ſpring, or pocket-watches, is ow 
felicity of the 4 It is true, we * - 
made of a watch preſented to Charles V. in the hiſto 1 
that prince: but this, in all probability, was no more o _ 
kind of clock to be ſet on a table; ſome reſemblance whe of 
we have ſtill remaining in the antient pieces made bike the 
year 1670, 5 | 
In effect, it is between Dr. Hooke, and M. Huygens, that 
the glory of this excellent invention lies : but to which of 
them it properly belongs, is greatly diſputed ; the Engliſh 
aſcribing it to the former; and the French, Dutch, Gs. to 
the lattter. 
Mr. Derham, in his Artificial Clckmaker, ſays round] 
that Dr. Hooke was the inventor ; and adds, that he _ 
ved various ways of regulation. -— One way wWas with a 
loadſtone. — Another with a tender ftreight ſpring, one end 
whereof played backwards and forwards with the balance; .o 
that the balance was to the ſpring, as the bob to a pendulum; 
and the ſpring as the rod thereof. — A third method was 
with two balances, of which there were divers forts ; ſome 
having a ſpiral ſpring to the balance for a regulator, and 
others without. 
But the way that prevailed, and which continues in mode, 
was with one balance, and one ſpring running round the up- 


and as it has 3 
perform them 


tage, which thoſe with two ſprings, &c. were free from; in 
that aſudden jerk, or confuſed ſhake, will alter its vibrations, 
and put it in an unuſual hurry, | 

The time of theſe inventions was about the year 1658; as 
appears, among other evidences, from an inſcription on one 
of the double balance watches, preſented to king Charles Il 
viz, Rob. Hooke Inven. 1658. T. Tompion fecit, 1675, 
The invention preſently got into reputation, both at home 
and abroad ; and two of them were ſent for by the dauphin 
of France. . | 

Soon after this, VI . Huygens's watch with a ſpiral ſpring 
got abroad, and made a great noiſe in England, as if the lon- 
gitude could be found by it. — It is certain, however, that 
his invention was later than the year 1673, when his book 
de FHorol. Oſcillat. was publiſhed ; wherein he has not one 
word of this, though he has of ſeveral other contrivances in 
the ſame way. | 

One of theſe the lord Brouncker ſent for out of France, where 
M. Huygens had got a patent for them. — This ute 
agreed with Dr. Hooke's, in the application of the ſpring to 
the balance ; only M. Huygens's had a longer ſpiral fpring, 
and the pulſes and beats were much flower. T he balance, 
inſtead of turning quite round, as Dr. Hooke's, turns ſeveral 
rounds every vibration, | 

Mr. Derham ſuggeſts, that he has reaſon to doubt M. Huy- 
gens's fancy firſt was ſet to work, by ſome intelligence he 


burg, or ſome other of his correſpondents in England: — 
Mr. Oldenburg vindicates himſelf againſt that charge, in P. 
loſophical Tranſactions, No. 118, and 129. 
ee pon divers other kinds of watches, 2 of 
them without any ſtring or chain at all; which he alt, 
rticularly, pendulum watches. : , 
= it 1 that watches had their firſt ey ſo 2 
is there, too, they have arrived at their greateſt per a" 
— Witneſs that exceeding value put on an Engliſh 3 
in all foreign countries, and that vaſt demand made 
them. | match 
M. Savary, in his Diction. de commerce, retends * aſerd, 
the French watchmaters againſt the Eng iſh. — He: 50 
« That if the Engliſh be in any condition to 2 3 
« them, they owe it entirely to the great number o e 
« workmen, who took ſhelter here upon the . if 
« the edict of Nants.“ He adds,“ That three 1 * 4 
e the watches made in England, are the work of Fr pak 
e men,” — From what authorities he fays this, We g., 
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not: but it need not be told Engliſhmen that it is falſe; 
there not being one French name, that we know of, among 
all our famed watchmakers : nor, in the body of watch- 
' makers, is there one eighth part French. 


their own; inſomuch, that to have them with the more eaſe, 
a number of Engliſh workmen were invited over in 1719, 
and eſtabliſhed with great countenance at Verſailles, under 
the direction of the famous Mr. Law, — But the eftabliſh- 

ment, though every thing promiſed well for it, and the 
French watch and n ſeemed undone by it, fell to 
the ground in leſs than a year's time. — M. Savary imputes 


in behalf of the Engliſh workmen, and to the opinion that 
the watches did not come from England. But the truth is, 
the workmen ſent over being moſt of them men of looſe 
characters, grew diſſolute, quarrelled with the prieſts, inſulted 
the magiſtrates, and were diſmiſſed, of neceſlity. + 

Striking WaTCHEs, are ſuch, as beſides the proper watch- 
part, for meaſuring of time, have a clock-part, for ſtriking 
the hours, &c. 

Theſe are real elocks; only moved by a ſpring inſtead of a 
weight. — Properly ſpeaking, they are called pocket-clocks. 
See CLOCK. | a ; 11 
Repeating WATCHES, are ſuch as by pulling a ſtring, &c. do 
repeat the hour, quarter, or minute, at any time of the day 
or night. | 

This repetition was the invention of Mr. Barlow, and firſt 
put in practice by him in larger movements, or clocks, about 
the year 1676, — The contrivance ftreight ſet the other 
artiſts to work, who ſoon contrived divers ways of effecting 
the ſame. — But its application to pocket-watches, was not 
known before king James the ſecond's reign ; when the in- 
genious inventor abovementioned, having directed Mr. 
Thompſon to make a repeating watch, was ſoliciting a patent 
for the ſame. 

The talk of a patent engaged Mr. Quare to reſume the 
thoughts of a like contrivance, which he had had in view 
ſome years before: he now effected it; and being preſſed to 
endeavour to prevent Mr. Barlow's patent, a watch of each 


of which, the preference was given to Mr. Quare's. 
The difference between them was, that Barlow's was made 


box; one of which repeated the hour, and the other the 
quarter: whereas Quare's was made to repeat by a pin that 
luck out near the pendant ; which being thruſt in, (as now 

it is done by thruſting in the 8 itſelf) repeated both the 
hour and quarter with the ſa ruſt. See WATCHWORK. 
WATCHING, WAEkETUIN Ess, inſomnia, among phy- 
ſicians, denotes a diſorder whereby a perſon is diſabled from 
going to ſleep. See SLEEP, | | 

t is occaſioned by a continual and exceſſive motion of the 
animal ſpirits in the organs of the body, whereby thoſe or- 
gans are prepared to receive, readily,” any impreſſions from 
external objects, which they propagate to the brain; and fur- 
niſh the foul with divers occaſions of thinking. See SpirI1T. 
This extraordinary flux of ſpirits may have two cauſes: for, 
1. The ſenſible objects may ſtrike the organ with too much 
force. In which caſe, the animal ſpirits being violently 
agitated, and thoſe agitations continued by the nerves to the 
brain, they give a like motion to the brain itſelf ; the neceſ- 
fary conſequence of which, is, that the animal muſt wake. 
Thus, a loud ſhriek, pains, head-ach, gripes, coughing, &c. 
cauſe waking. — Add, that the ſoul's being oppreſſed with 
cares, or deeply engaged in thinking, contributes to the ſame : 
ſince, as it acts by the miniſtry of the ſpirits, any cares or 
meditations that keep thoſe in motion, muſt produce watch- 
Fulneſs. — Of this kind are thoſe inveterate wakings of me- 
lancholic perſons; ſome of whom have been known to paſs 
three or four weeks without a wink of ſleep. See MEL an- 
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ſome extraordinary diſpoſition to receive motion, or to perſiſt 
in it : as, from their too great heat, or that of the brain in 
fevers, &c. — Hence it is, that the diſorder is moſt frequent 
in ſummer, in the heat of youth, &c. - Kok 

Long faſting has the ſame effect ; the want of food ſubtilizing 
the ſpirits, and drying the brain. — The fame is likewiſe an 
ordinary ſymptom in old age, by reaſon the pores of the 
brain, and the nerves, having been much widened by the 
continual paſſage of ſpirits, for a great number of years, the 
ſpirits now paſs and repaſs through them with too much eaſe ; 
and need not any extraordinary motion to keep the mind 
awake. See HABIT, | 
There are inſtances of waking for forty-five nights ſucceſlive- 
ly: and we even read of a melancholy perſon, who never 
ſlept once in fourteen months. — Such watchings uſually de- 
generate into madneſs. See NARCOTICS, and OP1ATE. 
WATCH-WORK, is that part of the movement of a clock 
or watch, which is deſigned to meaſure, and exhibit the time 


kind was produced before the king and council; upon trial 


to repeat, by ꝓuſhing in two pieces on each fide the watch- | 


20. The other cauſe is in the ſpirits themſelves ; which have | 


— 


It is certain the French people. prefer our watches vaſtly to | 


its fall, intirely, to that ſtrong prejudice of the French people, | 


on a dial- plate; in contradiction to that part which contri- 


+ 


: * 2 ; 
butes to the ſtriking of the hour, Cc. which is called clacł- 
work, See WATCH, and CL KwWoR xk ;. 
The ſeveral members of the watch - part, are, 1, The ba- 
lance, conſiſting of the rim, which is its circular part; ſee 
BALLANCE ; and the verge, which is its ſpindle; to which 
belong the two "pallets or leves, that play in the teeth of the 
crown-wheel. © 7 £0700 13 pdt 
29, The potence, or pottance, which is the ſtrong ſtud in 
pocket-watches, whereon the lower pivot of the verge plays, 
and in the middle of which, one pivot of the balance-wheel 
plays; the bottom of the pottance is called the foot, the mid- 
dle part the m/e, and the upper part the hurt. 
30. The coc#, which is the piece covering the balance. 
4. The regulator, or pendulum ſpring, which is the ſmalf 
ſpring in the new pocket - watches, underneath the balance. 
See REGULATOR. Ft ng | 
5%. The pendulum; whoſe parts are, the verge, pallets, cocks, 
and the bob. | 3 
6%. The wheels, which are the crown-wheel, in pocket- 
pieces, and /wing-wheel in pendulums; ſerving to drive the 
balance or pendulum, See CROWN-WHEEL. 
79, The contrate wheel, which is that next the crown+ 
wheel, c. and whoſe teeth and hoop lie contrary to thoſe 
of other wheels ; whence the name. „ 
8. The great, or firſt wheel; which is that the fuſy, c. 
immediately drives: after which are the ſecond wheel, third 
wheel, &c. | r 
Laſtly, between the frame and dial- plate, are the pinion of 
report, which is that fixed on the arbor of the great wheel; 
and ſerves to drive the dial-2heel, as that ſerves to carry the 
hand. | „ 
Theory, and Calculation of WATCH-wokk. — Preliminaries 
neceſſary to the calculating of the wwatch-part of a movement, 
are laid down under the articles BEATS, MovemaenT, 
and CLOCKWORK ; ſee alſo Tu Rx. 0 
Preliminary rules, common to the calculation of all move- 
ments, the clock as well as the uatch- parts; ſee under the 
article MovE MENT. — Particular rules for the ftriking part; 
ſee under the article CLOCK woR K. — Thoſe for the watch- 
part we have from the rev. Mr, Derham, as follow, | 
19, The ſame motion, it is evident, may be performed ei- 
ther by one wheel, and one pinion, or many wheels, and 
many pinions ; provided the number of turns of all the wheels 
bear the proportion to all the pinions; which that one wheel 
bears to its pinion: or, which is the ſame thing, if the 
number, produced by multiplying all the wheels together, 


be to the number produced by multiplying all the pinions to- 


gether, as that one wheel, to that one pinion. — Thus ſup- 
poſe you had occaſion for a wheel of 1440 teeth, with a pi- 
nion of 28 leaves; you may make it into three wheels of 36, 
8, and 5, and three pinions of 4, 7, and 1. For the three 
wheels, 36, 8, and 5, multiplied together, give 1440 for 
the wheels; and the three pinions 4, 7, and 1, multiplied 
together, give 28 for the pinions. — Add, that it matters not 
in what order the wheels and pinions are ſet, or which pinion 
runs in which wheel; only for contrivance-ſake, the biggeſt 


numbers are commonly put to drive the reſt. 


2% Two wheels, and pinions of different numbers, may 
perform the ſame motion. — Thus, a wheel of 36, drives a 
pinion of 4, the ſame as a wheel of 45, a pinion of 5; or a 
wheel of 90, a pinion of 10. — The turns of each being 9. 
30. If in breaking the train into parcels, any of the quotients 
ſhould not be liked; or if any other two numbers to be mul- 
tiplied together, are deſired to be varied; it may be done by 
this rule. — Divide the two numbers, by any other two 
numbers which will meaſure them; multiply the quotients 
by the alternate diviſors; the product of theſe two laſt num- 
bers found, will be equal to the product of the two numbers 
firſt given. — Thus, if you would vary 36 times 8, divide 
theſe by any two numbers which will evenly meaſure them: 
ſo, 36 by 4, gives 9; and 8 by 1, gives 8: now, by the 
rule, 9 times 1 is 9, and 8 times 4, 32; fo that for 36 x 8, 
you have 32 x 9 ; each equal to 288, If you divide 36 by 6, 
and 8 by 2, and multiply as before, you have 24 x 12 
36 x8 = 288, 1 
4. If a wheel and pinion fall out with croſs numbers, too 
big to be cut in wheels, and yet not to be altered by theſe 
rules; in ſeeking for the pinion of report, find two numbers 
of the ſame, or a near proportion, by this rule: as either of 
the two given numbers, is to the other, ſo is 360, to a fourth. 
Divide that fourth number, as alſo 360, by 4, 5, 6, 8, 9, 
10, 12, 15, (each of which numbers exactly meaſures 3 60) 
or by any of thoſe numbers that brings a quotient neareſt an 
integer. — As ſuppoſe you had 147 for the wheel, and 179 
for the pinion; which are too great to be cut into ſmall 
wheels, and yet cannot be reduced into leſs, as having no 
other common meaſure but unity: ſay, as 170: 147 :: 360: 
311. Or, as 147 : 170:: 360: 416. Divide the fourth 
number, and 360 by one of the foregoing numbers; as 311, 
and 360 by 6, it gives 52 and 60; divide them by 8, you 
have 39, and 45 : and, if you divide 360 and 416, by 8, 
you have 45 and 52 exactly. Wherefore, inſtead of the two 
num» 


. 59, To come to practice in calculating a piece of watch- 
work, firſt pitch on the train or beats of the balance in an 


* 


— 


done thus: firſt, halve the number of beats, vz. 26666, 
and you have 133333 then pitch on the number of the 


have 784 for the quotient (or tu! 7 
and pinions; which being too big for one or two quotients, 


bers; which, when multiplied all together continually, will | 
come neareſt 784: as ſuppoſe 10, 9, and 9, multiplied con- 
tinually, gives 8 10, which is ſomewhat too much; there- | 
ſore try again other numbers, 11, 9, and 8: theſe drawn | 
one into another continually, produce 792 ; which is as near 

as can be, and convenient quotients. — Having thus con- 
trived the piece from the great wheel to the balance; but | 
the numbers not falling out exactly, as you firſt propoſed, | 
correct the work thus: firſt, (by the direction given under 
the word Bz 4 Ts) multiply 792, the product of all the quo- | 


the product is 13464, which is half the number of beats in 

one turn of the fuſy; then (by a rule given under the word 
BE ATs) find the true number of beats in an hour. — Thus, | 
16: 1K 2: 
hour. — Then find what quotient is to be laid upon the pini- 
on of report, (by the rule given under that word.) — Thus, 
16: 12 :: 12 : 9, the quotient of the pinion of report. — 
Having thus found your quotients, it is eaſy to determine 


numbers the wheels ſhall have, and multiplying the pinions 
by their quotients, the produce is the number for the wheels, | 
e — Thus, the number of the pinion of report | 
4) 36(-9 is 4, and its quotient is 9 ; therefore the num- | 
"$)55 (1 


. fay,. As 3 16000, or 8000: : 
this watch will go 20 hours. — Then for the pinion of re- 
port, fay, (by the rule given under that word) As 20: 12 


in the crown- wheel: the work is the ſame, in a manner, as 
in the laſt example; and conſequently thus: As 12 : 1 
1110000: 141666, which fourth number is the beats in 
one turn of the fuſy; its half, 7083 3, being divided by 17, 

gives 4167 for the quotients: and becauſe this number is too 
big for three quotients, therefore chuſe four, as 10, 8, 8, 


170 142 :: 71808: 5069, which is half the true train of 
your watch, — And 
expreſſes the pinion of report, and the number of the dial- | - 
Wheel. — But theſe numbers being too big to be cut in, 
f ny wheels, they muſt be varied by the fourth rule, above, 
«thus: © Sire Hs +. . a 


24) 20 (22 


nutes, aud ſeconds, the proceſs is thus. 
1?, Having reſolved on the beats in an hour; by dividing 


numbers 147, and 1, you may take 525, and 60; or 39 
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and 45, or 45 and 32, G. 


hour; as, whether a ſwift one, of about 20000 beats, (the 


uſual train of a common 30 hour pocket-wateh) or a flower, | 
of about 16000, (the train of the new pendulum pocket- | 

-. watches) or any other train. Next, reſolve on the number 
of turns the fuſy is intended to have, and the number of 
buours the piece is to go: ſuppoſe, e. gr. 12 turns, and to 


go 30 hours, or 192 hours, (i. e. 8 days) Sc. Proceed now 
to find the beats of the balance or pendulum in one turn of 
the fuſy, by the direction given under the word BEATS. — 


Thus in numbers; 12: 16 :: 20000: 26666. Where- | 
fore, 26666 are the beats in one turn of the fuſy, or great 
wheel, and are equal to the quotients of all the wheels into | 
the balance multiplied: together. No this number is to be 


broken into a convenient parcel of quotients ; which is to be 


17: divide 13333 by 17, and you 


crowyn- wheel, ſuppoſe 
i turns) of the reſt of the wheels 


may be beſt broken into three. — Chuſe therefore three num. 


tients pitched upon, by 17, (the notches of the crown- wheel) 


13464: 10098; which is half the beats in an 


what numbers the pinions ſhall have; for, chuſing what 


ber for the dial- wheel muſt be 4 x 9, or 36: 
ſo the next pinion being 5, its quotient 11, 
therefore the great wheel muſt be 5 x 11 55; 
and ſo of the reſt. e 

Such is the method of calculating the numbers 


50 45 (9 
8 
17 


of a 16 hour watch. — Which watch may be made to go] 
longer, by leſſening the train, and altering the pinion of 
report. — Suppoſe you would conveniently flacken the train 


to 16000 ; then, by the rule given under the word Bea Ts, 
13464 :: 12: 20. So that 


: 12: 7. So that 7 is the quotient of the pi- 


4) 28 (7 nion of report. And as to the numbers, the 

- 5) 5511 operation is the ſame as before; only the dial- 
5) (9 wbeel is but 28, for its quotient is altered to 7. 
54 (3 — If you would give numbers to a watch of | 
_ TIF T5 about: 10000; beats in an hour, to have 12 turns | 


of the fuſy, to go 170 hours, and 17 notches 


* 


170 


6; whoſe product into 17 makes 71808, nearly equal to 
half the true beats in one turn of the fuſy. — Then ſay, As 


in, 170 : 12 f: 12 : 426, which 


Orga :: 360: 3% %)4[. | 
Then dividing 360, and either of . theſe | 
"6) 60 (10 fourth proportionals, (as directed by the rule ;) 


6) 48 (8 ſuppoſe by 15, you will have 28, or 24; then 


F) 40+ 8+ the numbers of the whole movement will ſtand 
50.33 ( — in the margin. | * 


uch is the calculation of ordinary watches, to 


'7  ſhew the hour of the day: in ſuch as ſhew mi- 


, j4 1 


| - "the deßgpech train by 60, find the beats in z "IN 


As 144 170 1 360 rag Wy cs 1. 
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a accordingly, find proper numbers for the-crow; 3 and 
quotients, ſo as that the —— dh heel, and 
in an hour, and the ſecond wheel once a minute wund once 
Süppoſe, e. gr. you: ſhould chuſe a peridulum f FP hes 
to go eight days, with 16-turns of the fuſy; a wer 2 | 
| 6 inches vibrates 9368 in an hour; and hem of 
viding it by 60, gives 156, the beats in 2 ag 28 
| theſe ſums are 4684, and 78. Now, the "Tv Half 
break this 78 into a good proportion, which will 
one quotient, and the crown- wheel. Let | 
have 15 notches, then 78, divided by 15, gives 
53. ſo a crown- Wheel of 15, and a 
pinion, whoſe quotient is 5, will go round in a 
minute to carry a hand to ſhew ſeconds, — For 
a hand to go round in an hour to ſhew minutes: 
becauſe there are 60 minutes in an hour, it is 8 
but breaking 60 into good quotients, (ſuppoſe 8) 
10 and 6, or 8 and 72 Fc.) and it is done, © —--?. 
| Thus, 4684 is broken, as near as can be, into 19 
proper numbers. — But ſince it does not fall cut exact 
the above-mentioned numbers, you muſt correct Ra 
directed) and find the true number of beats in ER 
multiplying 15 by 5, which makes 75; and 7; bu 40) 
makes 4500, which is half the true train, — Ther, Fu bo, 
beats in one turn of the fuſy; thus, 16 192 1: the 
54000; which laſt is half the beats in one turn of * 
— This 54000 being divided by 4500, (the true 
numbers already pitched on) the quotient will 
be 12; which not being too big for a ſingle: 
_ quotient, needs not be divided into more; and 
the work will ſtand as in the margin, — As to 8) 40 
the hour-hand, the great wheel, which performs b ak 
_— 1 y in 12 turns of the minute. 5 
Wheel, will ſhew the hour; or it may | 
minute-wheel. | ati Gone by the 
WATER, Aqua, in phyſics, a ſimple, fluid qui 
dy ; reputed the third of the four vulgar” ckmen. wo. 
- ELemenT. | e 
Sir Iſaac Newton defines water to be a fluid falt, volatile 
and void of taſte: but this definition Boerhaave ſors aſide ; 
inaſmuch as water is a menſtruum, or diſſolvent of ſalts and 
 faline bodies, which does not agree with the notion of its 
being a falt itſelf ; inaſmuch as we do not know of any falt 
that diſſolves another. See SALT. 
' Whether water be. originally fluid? — Though water be de- 
fined a fluid, it is à point controverted among philoſophers 
whether fluidity be its natural ſtate, or the effect of violence: 
wie ſometimes find it appear in a fluid, and ſometimes in a 
ſolid form; and as the former in our warmer climate is the 
more uſual, we conclude it the proper one, and aſcribe the 
other to the extraneous action of cold. — Boerhaave, how- 
ever, aſſerts the contrary, and maintains water to be of the 
cryſtalline Kind; ſince, wherever a certain degree of fire is 
wanting to keep it in fuſion, it readily grows into a hard 
glebe, under the denomination of ice. See Ic z. 
Mr. Boyle is much of the ſame ſentiment, — Ice, he ob- 
ſerves, is commonly reputed to be water brought into a pre- 
ternatural ſtate by cold: but, with regard to the nature of 
things, and ſetting aſide our arbitrary ideas, it might as juſt- 
ly be faid, That water is ice preternaturally thawed by heat. 
If it be urged that ice, left to itſelf, will, upon the re- 
moval of the freezing agents, return to water; it may be 
anſwered, that, not to mention the ſnow and ice which lie 
all ſummer long on the Alps, and other high mountains, even 
in the torrid zone, we have been aſſured, that, in ſome parts 
of Siberia, the ſurface of the ground continues more months 
of the year frozen by the natural temperature of the climate, 
than thawed by the heat of the ſun; and a little below the 
ſurface of the ground, the water which chances to be lodged 
in the cavities there, continues in a ſtate of ice all the year 
round: ſo that when, in the heat of ſummer, the fields are 
covered with corn, if you dig a foot or two deep, you ſhall 
find ice, and a frozen ſoil. | | | 
| + No pure water in all nature. — Mater, if it could be had 
alone, and pure, Boerhaave argues, would have all the re- 
quiſites of an element, and be as ſimple as fire; but there is 
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no expedient hitherto diſcovered for ——_— ſuch, — Rain: 
water, which ſeems the pureſt of all thoſe we know of, is 


.. replete: with infinite exhalations of all kinds, which it im- 
bibes from the air: ſo that filtered and diſtilled a thouſand 
times, there till remain fæces. Further, the rain, cd 
gathered from the roofs of houſes, is a lixivium of uu 
Date, or the like; impregnated: with the dungs and feces 0 
the animals, birds, Qc. depoſited thereon ; and the exha- 
tions of numerous other things. — Add, that all the ram 
water gathered in cities, muſt at leaſt be ſaturated with c 
ſmoke of a thouſand chimneys, and the various effluvia 2 
numbers of perſons, &c. — Beſide, that there is fire conta. 
| ed in all water; as appears from its fluidity, which 15 owing 


to fire alone. See FI RE. is 
As what is in the air neceſſarily mixes itſelf with _ I 
| | 


W II 


hence appears impoſſible to have ſuch a thing as pure water. 
= If — it through ſand, or ſqueeze it through 
pumice, or paſs it through any other body of the like kind, 
ou will always have falt remaining. — Nor. can diſtillation 
render it pure; ſince it leaves air therein, which abounds in 
corpuſcles of all ſorts. See AIR. e, 
The pureſt of all waters we can any way arrive at, is that 
diſtilled from ſnow, gathered in a clear, ſtill, pinching night, 
in ſome very high place; taking none but juſt the outer or 
ſuperficial part thereof. — By a number of repeated diſtilla- 


tions, the greateſt part of the earth, and other feces, may 


be ſeparated hereform : and this is what, we muſt be contented 
to call pure water. i ; | 
Mr. Boyle, indeed, relates, that a friend of his, by diſtill- 
ing a quantity of water an hundred times, found, at length, 
that he had got ſix tenths of the firſt quantity in earth: 
Whence he concludes, that the whole water, by further 
proſecuting the operation, might be converted into earth. See 
EARTH. | i 
But it ſhould be conſidered, that zwater cannot be remov- 
ed, or poured into a veſſel, without mixing ſome duſt 
therewith ; ſo, neither can the luting of the veſſel be di- 


ſtilled, without loſing ſomething every time. — Boerhaave, | 


therefore, rather concludes, that the water thus often diſtill- 


ed, might acquire ſtill new earth from the duſt floating in 


the air, and the inſtruments employed in the operation. 

© - That author aſſures us, that after diſtilling ſome very pure 
vater, by a gentle fire, the ſpace of four months, it appear- 
ed. pexfectly pure; and yet, leaving it to reſt in veſſels ex- 
actly cloſed, it would conceive a lender kind of weedy mat- 
ter, ſomewhat like the ſtamina of plants, or the little tufts 
of a mucilage: yet Schottus ſaw zuater, in Kircher's mu- 
fzum, that had been kept in a veſſel, hermetically ſealed, 
upwards of fifty years; yet till remained clear and pure, 
and ſtood to the ſame heighth in the veſſel as at firſt, with- 
out the leaſt ſign of ſediment.  _.. | 

Boerhaave adds, that he is convinced nobody ever ſaw a 
drop of pure water; that the utmoſt of its purity known, 
only amounts to its being free from this or that fort of mat- 
ter: and that it can never, for inſtance, be quite deprived of 


falt ; ſince air will always accompany it, and air has always 


falt. See A1R, and ATMOSPHERE. 
Water in all places and bodies. — Water ſeems to be diffuſed 
every where, and to be preſent in all ſpace where there is 
matter, — Not a body in all nature but will yield water : 
it is even aſſerted, that fire itſelf is not without water.—A 
ſingle grain of the moſt fiery ſalt, which in a moment's 
time will penetrate through a man's hand, readily imbibes 
half its weight of water, and melts, even in the drieſt air 
imaginable. — Thus, ſalt of tartar, placed near the hotteſt 
fire, will attract or imbibe water; and, by that means, in- 
- creaſe conſiderably its weight, in a ſmall time: fo, in the 


-  drieft ſummer's day, a pewter veſſel with ice in it, brought | 


up from ſome cold ſubterraneous place, into the hotteſt 
room, will immediately be covered over with little drops of 
water, gathered from the contiguous air, and condenſed by 
the coldneſs of the ice. OE | 

It is ſurprizing to conſider the plenteous ſtock of water 


which even dry bodies afford; — Oil of vitriol, being ex- 


poſed a long time to a violent fire, to ſeparate all the water, 
as much as poſſible, from the fame ; will, afterwards, by 
only ſtanding a few minutes in the air, contract freſh water 
ſo faſt, as ſoon to afford it as plenteouſly as at firſt, — 
' Hartſhorn, kept forty years, and turned as hard and dry as 
any metal; ſo, that if ſtruck againſt a flint, it will yield 
| ſparks of fire; yet, being put into a glaſs veſſel, and diſtill- 
ed, will afford one eighth part of its quantity of water. — 
Bones dead and dried twenty-five years, and thus become 
almoſt as hard as iron; yet, by diſtillation, have afforded 
half their weight of water. — And the hardeſt ſtones, ground 
and diſtilled, ' do always diſcover a portion thereof. 

Eels, by diſtillation, yielded Mr. Boyle ſome oil, ſpirit, and 
volatile ſalt, beſides the caput mortuum ; yet all theſe were 
ſo diſproportionate to the water, that they ſeemed to have 
been nothing but that coagulated : the ſame ſtrangely abounds 
in vipers, though eſteemed very hot in operation ; and will, 
In a convenient air, ſurvive, for ſome days, the loſs of their 
heads and hearts. — Human blood itſelf, as fpirituous and ela- 
| borate a liquor as it is reputed, ſo abounds in water, that out 
of ſeven ounces and an half, the ſame author, by diſtillation, 
drew near ſix of phlegm ; before ever any of the other prin- 
ciples began to riſe, SeePHLEGM. - E 
Fhether water be the common matter of all bodies? — From 
- conſiderations of this kind, Thales, and ſome other philoſo- 
phers, have been led to hold, that all things were made of 
zwater : which opinion, probably, had its riſe from the wri- 
- tings of Moſes, where he ſpeaks of the ſpirit of God moving 
upon the face of the waters. — But Mr. Boyle does not con- 
ceive the water here mentioned by Moſes as the univerſal 
matter, to be our elementary water : we need only ſuppoſe 
it an agitated congeries of a great variety of ſeminal prin- 
cp _— other corpuſcles fit to be ſubdued and faſhion- 

OL, II. | 


WAT 


el by them; and it may yet be a body fluid like water, in cafe 


the corpuſcles it was made up of were, by their creator, made 
ſmall enough, and put into ſuch an actual motion, as might 
make them roll, and glide eafily over one another. — How- 
ever, Baſil Valentine, Paracelſus, Van Helmont, Sendivo- 
gius, and others, have maintained the ſame principle, viz. 
that water is the elemental matter, or ſtamen of all things, and 
ſuffices alone for the production of all the viſible creation. 
Thus Sir Iſaac Newton, “ All birds, beaſts, and fiſhes, in- 
< ſects, trees, and vegetables, with their ſeveral parts, do 
« grow out of water, and Watery tinctures, and falts ; and, 
by putrefaction, return again to watery ſubſtances.” 
Helmont endeavours to prove this doctrine from an experi- 
ment; wherein, burning a quantity of earth, till all the oil 
was conſumed, and then mixing it up with water, to draw 
out all the ſalt; and puting this earth, thus prepared, into 
an earthen pot, which nothing but rain-water could enter; 


yet a willow, planted therein, grew up to a conſiderable 


heighth and bulk, without any ſenſible diminution of the 


' , earth: whence he concluded, that the water was the only 
nutriment of the vegetable kind, as vegetables are of the ani- 
mal. — The fame thing is inferred by Mr. Boyle, from a 


paralle] experiment : and the whole is countenanced by Sir 
Iſaac Newton, who obſerves, that water, ſtanding a few 
days in the open air, yields a tincture ; which, like that of 
malt, by ſtanding longer, yields a ſediment, and a ſpirit ; but 
before putrefaCtion, is fit nouriſhment for animals and vege- 
tables. i f 

But Dr. Woodward endeavours to ſhew the whole a miſtake: 
water containing extraneous corpuſcles, ſome of theſe, he 


| ſhews, are the proper matter of nutrition; the water being 


ſtill found to afford ſo much the leſs nouriſhment, the more 
it is purified by diſtillation. — Thus, a plant in diftilled wa- 
ter will not grow fo faſt as in water not diſtilled ; and if the 
water be diſtilled three or four times over, the plant will 
ſcarce grow at all, or receive any nouriſhment from it. So 
that water, as ſuch, does not ſeem the proper nutriment of 
vegetables ; but only the vehicle thereof, which contains the 
nutritious particles, and carries them along with it, through 
all the parts of the plant. See VE. TATION. 

Hence, a water-plant, e. gr. a naſturtiv 1, brought up in a 
veſſel of water, will be found to contain the more ſalt and 
oil, the muddier the water is: in effect, water nouriſhes the 
leſs, the more it is purged of its ſaponaceous ſalts; in its pure 
ſtate, it may ſuffice to extend or ſwell the parts, but af- 
fords no new vegetable matter. See VEGETABLE, Nu- 
TRITION, &c. | | 155, 6p : 
Helmont, however, carries his ſyſtem ſtill further, and ima- 
gines, that all bodies may be re-converted into water. — His 
alkaheſt, he affirms, adequately reſolves plants, animals, and 
minerals, into one liquor, or more, according to their ſeve- 


ral internal differences of parts: and the alkaheſt, being ab- 


ſtracted from thefe liquors, in the fame weight, and with 
the ſame virtues as when it diſſolved them, the liquors may, 
by frequent cohobations from chalk, or ſome other proper 
matter, be totally deprived of their ſeminal endowments, and 
return at laſt to their firſt matter, inſipid water. 
Thus much is confeſſed, that mixed bodies do all reſolve by 
fire, into phlegm or water, oil, ſpirit, ſalt, and earth; ea 

of which is found to contain water. 
Spirits, for inſtance, cannot be better repreſented, than by 
ſpirit of wine; which, of all others, ſeems freeſt from wa- 
ter yet, Helmont affirms, it may be ſo united with wa- 
ter, as to become water itſelf, — He adds, that it is materi- 
ally water; only under a, ſulphurous diſguiſe. — According 
to him, in making Paracelſus's balſamum-famech, which is 
nothing but fa] tartari dulcified, by diſtilling ſpirit of wine 
from it, till the falt be ſufficiently faturated with its ſulphur, 
and till it ſuffers the liquor to be drawn off, as ſtrong as it 
was poured on ; when the falt of tartar, from which it is 
diſtilled, hath retained, or deprived it of the ſulphurous parts 
of the ſpirit of wine, the reſt, which is incomparably the 
greateſt part of the liquor, will turn to phlegm. In effect, 
corroſive ſpirits, according to Mr. Boyle's obſervation, abound 
in water; which may be obſerved, by entangling, and fo 
fixing their ſaline parts, as to make them corrode ſome pro- 


per body; or elſe by mortifying them with ſome contrary 


falt : which will turn them into phlegm. See SpIRIT. 

And as to ſalts; ſalt of tartar well calcined, being laid to 
liquify in the air, will depoſite an earth; and if it be then 
committed to diſtillation, will yield a conſiderable quantity of 


inſipid water ; inſomuch, that if it be urged with a vehement 


fire, the falt will almoſt all vaniſh, and nothing Gline re- 


main, either in the water, or the earth. — Whence Hel- 


mont concludes, that all falts might be converted into wa- 
ter. Add, that fea-falt, recovered from its own acid ſpirit, 
and oil of tartar, reſolves into water, as much as into oil of 
tartar, See SALT. | 
Laſtly, oils run, in great meaſure, into water ; and it is pro- 
bable, might be converted wholly into the ſame, See 
SULPHUR, c. 2 
No ſtandardyfer the weight and * of water, — Water ſcarce 
13 | er 


11, 


I rome autos © nes non — 


ever continues two moments exactly of the ſame weight, by 
reaſon of the air and fire contained therein, Thus, a piece 
of pure limped ice, laid in a nice balance, never continues in 
equilibrio. — In effect, the expanſion of water in boiling, 
ſhews what effe the different degree of fire has, on thegra- 
vity of water. — This makes it difficult to fix the ſpecific 
gravity of water, in order to ſettle its degree of purity; but 
this we may fay in the general, that the pureſt water we 
can procure, is that which is 880 times as heavy as air, — 
However, neither havg we any tolerable ſtandard in air; for 
water being ſo much heavier than air, the more water is con- 
tained in the air, the heavier of courſe muſt it be: as, in 
effect, the principal part of the weight of the atmoſphere 
ſeems to ariſe from the water. See AIR, and Ar Mo- 
SPHERE, | 


Properties and effe#ts of water. — 1. Water is found the moſt | 


penetrative of all bodies, after fire, and the moſt difficult to 


confine ; ſo that a veſſel through which water cannot paſs, | 


may retain any thing. Nor is it any objection, that ſyrups 
and oils will ſometimes paſs through bodies which will hold 
water ; this not being owing to the greater ſubtilty and pene- 
tration of their particles, but to the reſin, wherewith the 
wood of ſuch veſſels abounds, to which oils and ſyrups are as 
menſtruums ; fo that diſſolving the reſin, they make their 


. way through the ſpaces left thereby : whereas water, not act- 


ing on reſins, is retained. See RESIN. 
And yet, water gradually makes its way, even through all 


woods, and is only retainable in glaſs and metals; nay, it 


was found by experiment at Florence, that when ſhut up in 
a ſperical veſſel of gold, and then preſſed with a huge 
force, it made its way through the pores even of the gold: 


ſo that the moſt ſolid body in nature, is permeable to water. 


See GoLD. | 
HWiter is even found mare fluid than air; a body being re- 


puted more fluid than another, when its parts will find way 
through ſmaller pores : now air, it is known, will not paſs 
through leather, as is evident in the caſe of an exhauſted re- 
ceiver covered therewith ; whereas zwater paſſes with eaſe. — 


Again, air may be retained in a bladder, but water oozes 


through. In effect, it is found, that water will paſs through 


| pores ten times ſmaller than air will. See PoRE. 


Tt muſt not be omitted, however, that M. Homberg accounts 
for this paſſage of water through the narrow pores of ani- 


mal ſubſtances which will not admit the air, on another | 


principle, viz. its moiſtening and diſſolving the glutinous 
matter of the fine fibres of the membranes, and rendering 
them more pliable and diſtractile; which are things that the 


of this doctrine, he filled a bladder, and compreſſed it with a 
ſtone, and found no air to come out; but placing the bladder 


thus compreſſed in water, the air eaſily eſcaped. Hiſt. de 
P Acad. An. 1700. p. 45. 


29. Water, then, may even hence, v:z. from its penetra- 
tive power, be argued to enter the compoſition of all bodies, 
both vegetable, animal, and foffil ; with this peculiar circum- 


. Nance, that it is eafily, and with a gentle heat, ſeparable 


again from bodies it had united with: which cannot be ſaid of 


any other body. — Fire, indeed, will penetrate more than | 
water; but it is difficult to procure it again from the bo- 
dies it is once fixed in, as is evident in red lead, c. See | 
 Minivm, VERMILION, Ce. 
This property of water, joined with its ſmoothneſs and lu- 


bricity, fits it to ſerve as a vehicle for the commodious and 


eaſy conveyance of the nutritious matter of all bodies : being 
ſo fluid, and paſſing and repaſſing ſo readily, it never ſtops | 


up the pores, but leaves room for the following water, 


to bring on a new ſupply of nutritious matter. See NuUTRI- | 


TION, 


39. And yet the ſame water, as little coheſive as it is, and 
as eaſily ſeparated from moſt bodies, will cohere firmly with | 
ſome others, and bind them together into the moſt ſolid | 


maſſes : though it appears wonderful, that water, which will 
be ſhewn an almoſt univerſal diſſolvent, ſhould withal be a 
2 coagulator. | | 

ater, we ſee, mixed up with earth or aſhes, gives them 
the utmoſt firmneſs and fixity. — The aſhes, e. gr. of an 
animal, jncorporated with pure water into a paſte, and bak- 
ed with a vehement fire, grow into a coppel ; which is a body 
remarkable for this, that it will bear the utmoſt effort of a 
refiner's furnace. — It is, in effect, upon the glutinous na- 
ture of water alone that our houſes ſtand : for take but this 
out of wood, and it becomes aſhes; or out of tyles, and 


they become duſt, 5 
Thus, a little clay dried in the ſun, becomes a powder, | 


which, mixed with water, ſticks together again, and may be 
faſhioned at pleaſure; and this dried again by a gentle fire, or 
in the ſun, and then baked in a potter's oven, by an intenſe 
fire, becomes little other than a ſtone. — So the Chineſe 
earth, whereof our porcelain veſſels are made, which hold all 


7 liquors, and even melted lead itſelf, is diluted and wrought 


up with water. See PORCELAIN, 


To fay no more, all the ſtability and uo = 


air, for want of a wetting property, cannot do. — As a proof | 


—— 


.an incoherent ſand, did not water bind it 


univerſe, is owing to water alone. Thus, flone wou! 
Ould 


thus, again, of a fat gravelly earth, w 
ter, and baked or 5 we —— RE —4 
veſſels, of ſuch exceeding hardneſs and cloſen 2 8 
itſelf cannot paſs through them. And theſe bodies 
appearance perfectly dry, and deſtitute of zugrer. 
pulverized and put in a retort, and diſſilled, yield, 
dible quantity of water. 
The ſame holds of metals; for the parings or filin 

tin, antimony, &c, by diſtillation, yield water Seo lead, 
and . e Loney ſea-falt, nitre, vitrio] Foray ; 
are found to conſiſt chiefly of water, i . Fri 
by force of fire. . on 8 8 ty relolve 
The lapis calcarius, or lime-ſtone, being e 

affords a prodigious quantity of pure 5 t the fie 
this water is expreſſed, the more friable does it = OT 
at length it commences a dry calx or lime, wherein, in * 
of the water ſo expelled, the fire, in the courſe "3 1 lieu 
tion, enters; which is expelled again, in its turn wy _ 
ing on cold water. Yet, the fame water and calx 4 3 
ed together, produce a maſs, ſcarce inferior, in point pry To 
dity, to the primitive lime-ſtone, See Lime, Mon ran "4 
4. That water is not elaſtic, is evident hence 1 
incompreſſible, or incapable, by any force, of bein 2 J 
into leſs compaſs : this eaſily follows from that 2 0 8 
riment abovementioned, made by order of the great ren ge 
Tuſcany. — The water, being incapable of condenfati b 
rather than yield, tranſuded through the pores of the my 
ſo that the ball was found wet all over the outſide ; till at 
length, making a cleft in the gold, it ſpun out with r 1 
vehemence. — From this laſt circumſtance, indeed wy 
have weakly concluded it was elaſtic. For the 3 
wherewith the water darted forth, was more probably ow- 
ing to the elaſticity of the gold, which communicated that 
impreſſion to the water. 

And hence we ſee the reaſon why blocks of marble ſome- 
times burſt in cold weather; and why a veſſel filled with 
water, and afterwards, by any means, reduced to a leſs com- 
paſs, burſts the veſſel, though ever fo ftrong, — This is ob- 
ſervable in a piece of braſs cannon, which being filled with 
water, and the mouth exactly ſtopped, fo as to prevent all 
egreſs of water ; if a cold night happens, ſufficient to con- 
tract and conſtipate bodies; the metallic matter undergoing 
the common fate, and the water refuſing to give way, the 
cannon is burſt afunder with incredible violence. 

Some bring an argument for the elaſticity of water hence, 
that hot water takes up more room than cold; but no legi- 
timate concluſion can be formed from hence: for in the hot 
water, there is a good quantity of fire contained, which in- 
terpoſing between the particles of the water, makes it extend 
to a greater ſpace, wthout any expanſion of parts from its 
own elaſticity, This is evident hence, that if water be 
once heated, there is no reducing it to its former dimenſions, 
but by letting it cool again : which plainly ſhews, that the 


_ expanſion depends not on the elaſticity of parts, but on the 


preſence of fire, — Mater, then, though incapable of com- 
preſſion or condenfation, may yet be rarefied by heat, and 
contracted by cold. See RAREFACTION, &c. 

It may be added, that a further degree of cold, that is, ſuch 
a one as congeals water, or turns it into ice, does expand it. 


- There are other ways to manifeſt this expanſion of water, 
by freezing. — Mr. Boyle having poured a proper quantity of 


water into a ſtrong cylindrical earthen veſſel, expoſed it, un- 
covered, both to the open air in froſty nights, and the ope- 
ration of ſnow and falt; and found, that the ice produced 
in both caſes, reached higher than the water before it was 
froze. Add, that it has been found, that the rain ſoaking 
into marble, and violent froſts coming on, have burſt the 


| ſtones: and even implements made of bell-metal, carcleſly 


expoſed to the wet, have been broken and ſpoiled by the 
water; which entering at little cavities of the metal, was 
there afterwards froze, and expanded into ice. 


From the whole we may be enabled to ſettle ſomething, 


as to the nature of the component particles of water 3 and, 
1. That they are, as to our ſenſes, infinitely ſmall; whence 
their penetrative power: 2. Exceedingly ſmooth and ſlippery f 
void of any ſenſible aſperities; witneſs their Auidity, « 

their being ſo eaſily ſeparable from other bodies ghd t = 
adhere to: 30. Extremely folid : 4%. Perfectly tram parent: 
and as ſuch inviſible z which we gather hence, that pure 
water, incloſed in a veſſel hermetically ſealed, projects boy 
ſhadow ; ſo that the eye ſhall not be able to diſcover Whe- 
ther the veſſel have water in it or not; and in that the _ 
ſtals of falts, when the water is ſeparated from evg 0 - 
their tranſparency.— 5. Hard, rigid, and inflexib e q 1 
appears from their not being compreſſible. — 1? it me — 
how a body ſo light, fluid, and volatile, and which ſo 1 
fire ſuffices to rarefy, ſhould be ſo ſtubborn and incomp 4 
ſible? We ſee no other cauſe to aſſign, but the _ 
neity of it parts. — If water be conſidered as conſiſting 


of 2 


bene or cubical particles, hollow withinſide, and 1 


WAIT 


firm texture; here will be enough to account for the whole: 
Its firmneſs and ſimilarity will make it reſiſt ſufficiently ; 
and its vacuity renders it light enough, &c. — The little 
contact between ſpherules, will account for the weakneſs of 
its cohefion, &c. See PARTICLE, Conrs10N, Cc. 
Salt melted in water, does not fill the veſlel in proportion to 
its own bulk : whence it follows, that there are little ſpaces 
between the particles of water, to admit thoſe of the falt. — 
And hence, again, we gather, that the watry particles are 
extremely ſolid and inflexible ; ſince, though they have inter- 
mediate ſpaces, no force or weight can compreſs, or crowd 
them nearer. See SALT. 

o. Vater is the moſt inſipid of all bodies; the taſte we 
Haller ow obſerve therein, ariſing not from the mere water; 
but from falt, vitriol, or other bodies mixed therewith : and 
accordingly, all the ſapid waters, recommended for medici- 
nal uſes, are found to depoſite a quantity of ſome of thoſe 
foſſils. g | 


69, Forer is perfectly inodofous, or void of the leaſt ſmell. | 


— Mater, then, neither affects ſight, taſte, nor ſmell, pro- 
vided it be pure; and conſequently might remain for ever 
imperceptible to us, but for the ſenſe of feeling. 
Whether water be convertible into air © — It has been diſputed, 
whether or no water be convertible into air ; there being nu- 
merous inſtances of, at leaſt, an apparent tranſmutation. — 
In the vapours daily raiſed, we find water rarefied to ſuch a 
degree, as to take place in the atmoſphere, and help to com- 
poſe a conſiderable part of what we call air; and even to 
contribute to many of the effects aſcribed to the air. See 
VAPoUR, AIR, and ATMOSPHERE, — But ſuch a vapour- 
air has not the characters of true permanent air, being eafily 
reducible into water again. So, in digeſtions and diſtilla- 
tions, though water may be rarefied into vapours, yet it is 
not really changed into air, but only divided by heat, and 
diffuſed into very minute parts; which, meeting together, 
preſently return to ſuch water as they conſtituted before. 
Yet, water rarefied into vapour in at #olipile, will, for a 
while, have an elaſtic power, the great and laſt characte- 
riſtic of true air, and ſtream out perfectly like a blaſt of air: 
The elaſtic power of this ſtream, is manifeſtly owing to no- 
thing elſe but the heat, that expands and agitates the aqueous 
particles thereof; and when the heat is gone, the elaſticity, | 
and other aerial properties difappear likewife, See ELAs- 
TICITY. . 
Rapid winds thus made, ſeem to be no more than mere wa- 
ter, broke into little parts, and put into motion; ſince, by 
holding a ſolid, ſmooth, and cold body againſt it, the vapours 
condenſing thereon, will preſently cover the body with 
water. — Indeed, though no heat intervenes, motion alone, 
if vehement, may perhaps ſuffice to break water into minute 
parts, and make them aſcend upwards in form of air. — 
Mr. Boyle obſerves, that between Lyons and Geneva, where 
the Rhone is ſuddenly ſtraitened by two rocks very near each | 
. other, that rapid ftream, daſhing with great impetuoſity 
againſt them, breaks part of its water into minute corpuſcles, 
and gives it ſuch a motion, that a miſt may be obſerved at a 
conſiderable diftance, atiſing from the place, and aſcending 
high into the air. he 
WaTER, in geography and hydrography, is a common, or | 
genera] name applied to all liquid tranſparent bodies, gliding | 
or flowing on the earth. See FLUID, LiqQurD, &. | 
In this ſenſe, water and earth are faid to conftitute our ter- 
raqueous globe. Sec EARTH. | | 
Some authors have raſhly and injuriouſſy taxed the diſtribu- 
tion of zwater and earth in our globe as unartful, and not well 
proportioned: ſuppoſing that the water takes up too much 
room. See TERRAQUEOUS. | 
An inundation, or overflowing, of the waters, makes a de- 
luge. See DELE. ; 
Cataract of WATER. See the article CATARACT. 
Water is diſtinguiſhed, with regard to the places where it is 
found, into marina, ſea-water ; pluvialis, rain-water ; flu- 
viatiJis, vier- ⁊uater; fontana, /þring-water ; putealis, well- 
water; ciſternina, that of ciſterns; paluſtris, that of lakes, 
moraſſes, &c.— which are each more impure, and heteroge- 
nous than' other. | ? 
Sza-WATER, is an aſſemblage of bodies, wherein water can 
ſcarce be faid to have the principal part: it is an univerſal 
colluvies of all the bodies in nature, ſuſtained and kept ſwim- 
* FE water, as a vehicle. See SBA, OCEAN, &c. 
Dr. Liſter confiders it as the fund or ſource, out of which all 
bodies ariſe, He gives, in ſome meaſure, into the opinion of 
Thales, and Van Helmont ; and imagines the ſea-water to 
have been the only element created at the beginning, before 
any animal, or vegetable; or even before the ſun himſelf. 
— Freſh-water, he ſuppoſes to have roſe accidentally after the 


creation of theſe, and to owe its origin to the vapours of | 


plants, the breath of animals, and the exhalations raiſed from 
the ſun, De Font. Med. Ang. 
Dr. Halley is of another opinion — He takes it for granted, 


ſolved and imbibed by the rivers in their progreſs, and dif. 
charged, with their waters, into the ocean; and conſequent- | 
ly, that the degree of ſaltneſs is continually and gradually in- 
creaſing. — On this hypotheſis, he even propoſes a method 
for determining the age of the world: for two experiments of 
the degree of ſaltneſs, made at a large interval of time, will, 
by the rule of proportion, give the time wherein it has been 
acquiring its preſent degree. Philoſ. Tranſatt. No. 344. 
The water of the ſea is liable to ſeveral periodical changes. 
See TiDEs. | 
High-W ATER. | 
Low-WATER, 8 See the articles FL ux, EBB, &c. 
Ebb-WATER, 


diſtillation : or rather, it is the watery vehicle, ſeparated 
from the ſaline, and other matters reſiding therein, by eva- 
poration, See Rain, and EVAPORATION. = 
The water, which deſcends in rain and ſnow, is, of all others, 
the pureſt, in a cold ſeaſon, and a ſtill ſky; and this we 
muſt be contented to take for elementary water. 

The raim-water, in ſummer, or when the atmoſphere is in 
commotion, it is certain, muſt contain infinite kinds of hete- 
rogeneous matter: Thus, gathering the water that falls after 
a thunder-clap, in a ſultry ſummers day, and letting it ſettle, 
a real falt is found ſticking at the bottom. But in winter, 
eſpecially when it freezes, the exhalations are but few, ſo 
that the rain falls without much adulteration : and hence, 
what is thus gathered in the morning-time, is found of good 
uſe for taking away ſpots in the face; and that gathered 
from ſnow, againſt inflammation of the eyes. See SNow. 
Yet this ram-water, with all its purity, may be filtered and 
diſtilled a thouſand times, and it will {till leave ſome faces 
behind it. | 
Spring-WATER is the next, in point of purity. — This, ac- 
cording to Dr. Halley, is collected from the air itſelf ; which 
being ſatured with water, and coming to be condenſed by the 
evening's cold, is driven againſt the cold tops of the mountains; 
where, being further condenſed and collected, it gleets 
down, or diſtils, much as in an alembic. See SPRING, &c. 
This water, which before floated in the atmoſphere, in form 
of a vapour, being thus brought together, at firſt forms little 
ſtreams ; ſeveral of which meeting together, form rivulets ; 
and theſe, at length, rivers. 
River-WATER, on ſome occaſions, is to be eſteemed purer 
than that of ſprings. — If the ſtream, in deſcending from its 
ſpring, chance to flow over ftrata, or beds, wherein there is 
falt, ſulphur, vitriol, iron, or the like, it diſſolves and imbibes 
part thereof, — Otherwiſe, ſpring-water becomes purer and 
better; for while the river drives on its waters in an unin- 
terrupted ſtream, all its ſalts, with the vegetable and animal 
matters drained into it, either from exhalations, or from the 
ground it waſhes, gradually either fink to the bottom, or are 
driven to the ſhore : and hence, the antient poets and pain- 
ters repreſent the deities of ſprings and rivers, as combing 
and carding their waters. See RIVER. | 
With regard to the qualities of water, it is further diſtin- 
guiſhed into ſalina, /alt-water ; dulcis, freſh-water, &c. 
Salt-WATER, or Sea-WATER. See SALT, and SE A-Mater. 


Freſb- WATER. — It is generally granted, that thoſe waters, 


cæteris paribus, are the beſt, as well for wholeſomneſs, as 
various other ceconomical uſes, &c. that are freeſt from falt- 
neſs; which is an adventitious, and, in moſt caſes, a hurtful 
quality in waters. — Mr. Boyle, therefore, contrived a very 
extraordinary method of examining the freſhneſs and faltneſs 
of waters, by a precipitant, which could diſcover one part of 
falt in 1000, nay, 2 or 3000 parts of water. See FRESH- 
Water. | 
The thawed ice of ſea- water is often uſed in Amſterdam for 
brewing ; and Bartholine, in his book De Nivis Uſu, con- 
firms the relation : © It is certain, ſays he, that if the ice of 
the ſea-water be thawed, it loſes its ſaltneſs; as has been 
<< lately tried by a profeſſor in our univerſity.” 
Uſes of WATER. — The uſes of water are infinite; in food, 
in medicine, in agriculture, in navigation, in divers of the 
arts, &c. 
As a food, it is one of the moſt univerſal drinks in the 
world ; and, if we may credit many of our lateſt and beſt 
phyſicians, one of the beſt too. — For this uſe, that which 
is pureſt, lighteſt, moſt tranſparent, ſimple, colourleſs, void 
of taſte and ſmell, and which warms and cools faſteſt, and 
wherein herbs and pulſe infuſe and boil the ſooneſt, is beſt. 
See DRINK. ES 
Hippocrates, in his treatiſe De Aere, Aquis & Locis, ſpeaks 
much in behalf of light water. — Herodotus relates, that, 
among the antients, ſome nations drank a water fo ve 
light, that all woods readily ſunk therein. — And Mr. Boyle 
mentions ſome water brought out of Africa into England, 
which was ſpecifically lighter than ours, by four ounces in a 
pint, i. e. by one third. See WATERPOISA 
It is eſteemed a good quality in water, to bear ſoap, and 


that the ſaltneſs of the ſea, ariſes from the ſaline matter diſ- 


make a lather therewith. — This our river water's readily do, 
| #. > Wd 


Rain-W ATER, is the Water of the ſea, purified by a fort of 
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but the pump and ſpring- waters are found too hard for it; 
yet may theſe be remedied, by barely letting them ſtand for 
four or five days. 

As a medicine, it is found, internally, a powerful febrifuge; 


excellent againſt colds, coughs, ſtone, ſcurvy, &c. See FE—- 


BRIFUGE, Ec, — Externally, its effects are no leſs con- 
ſiderable. See BaTH. | 


In agriculture, and gardening, water is allowed abſolutely | 


neceſſary to vegetation ; whence Varro places it in the num- 
ber of the divinities he invokes in his firſt book de re Ruſtica : 
Etiam, ſays he, precor lympha, quoniam fine aqua omnis miſe- 
ra eft agricultura. See WATERING. 
The changes water is liable to, and the different forms it ap- 
pears under, are numerous. — Sometimes as ice, then as a 
vapour, then as a cloud, ſhower, ſnow, hail, fog, &c. See 
Ice, Varous, CLoup, SHOWER, SNOW, Hail, Fo, 
FREEZING, &c. > 
Many naturaliſts have even maintained water to be the ve- 
etable matter, or the only proper food of plants; but Dr. 
oodward has overturned that opinion, and ſhewn, that the 
office of water in vegetation, is only to be a vehicle to a ter- 
reſtrial matter, whereof vegetables are formed ; and does not 
itſelf make any addition to them. — All water; he allows, 
contains more or leſs of this terreſtrial matter; ſpring and 
rain- water near an equal quantity, and river-water more than 
either of them. See VEGETATION. 
Mater is of the laſt uſe in chymiſtry ; being one of the great 
inſtruments by means whereof its operations are all perform- 
ed. See CHYMIsSTRY, and OPERATION. 


| Tt: acts in various manners and capacities; as a menſtruum, 


2 ferment, a putrefacient, a vehicle, a medium, c. 

1. As a nienſtruum, it diſſolves all kinds of falts. See SALT, 
DissoLVENT, Diss0LUTION, &c. — Air alſo ſeems to 
diſſolve falts ; but it is only in virtue of the w¾ater it con- 
tains, — Nor has any other body the power of diflolving 
falts, further than as it ſhares in this fluid. See AIR, &c. 

The particles of ſalts, we have obſerved, inſinuate them- 
ſelves into the interſtices between the particles of water ; but 
when thoſe interſtices are once filled, the fame water will 
not any longer diſſolve the ſame falt ; but it will diſſolve a 
falt of another kind, by reaſon of the different figure of the 
particles, which enter and occupy the vacancies left by the 


former: and thus it will diſſolve a third, or fourth falt, &c. | 


— So, when water has imbibed its fill of common ſalt, it 
will ſtill diſſolve nitre; and when ſaturated with nitre, it 
will diſſolve ſal ammoniac, and ſo on. 

Water alſo diſſolves all ſaline bodies, it being the conſtituent 
character of this claſs of bodies, that they are uninflammable, 
and diſſoluble in water. — Hence, water may diſſolve all 
bodies, even the heavieſt and moſt compact, as metals; in- 
aſmuch as thoſe are capable of being reduced into a ſaline 
form: in which ſtate they may be ſo intimately diſſolved by 
zwater, as to be ſuſtained therein. 


Mater diſſolves all ſaponaceous bodies, i. e. all alkalious falts 


and oils blended together: though oil itſelf be not diſſoluble 


in water, the admixture of ſalt herewith, rendering it ſaline, 


brings it under the power of water. 


Nov, all the humours in the human body are apparently 
ſaline, though none of them are ſalt itſelf; and the ſame 


may be ſaid of the juices of all vegetables, excepting the oils ; 
and accordingly, they all diſſolve in water. | 
Mater diſſolves glaſs itſelf. — This being melted with ſalt of 
tartar, becomes ſoluble in water. See GLAss. 
It diſſolves all gums, and gummous bodies; it being a cha- 
racteriſtic of a gum, that it diſſolves in water; in contradi- 
ſtinction from a reſin. See GUM, &c. 55 
Further, water mixed with alkali ſalts, diſſolves oil and oily 
bodies. — Thus, though mere water poured on greaſy wool, 
be repelled thereby; yet a ſtrong lixivium, or alkali ſalt be- 
ing mixed with the water, it readily diſſolves and abſorbs all 
that was greaſy and oleaginous : and thus it is that woollen 
cloths are ſcoured. | 
But, water does not diſſolve reſins; as we conceive a reſin 
- be no other than an inſpiſſated, or concentrated oil. See 
ESIN, - 
Oik and ſulphurs water leaves untouched ; and what is more 
extraordinary, it repels them; and by repelling, drives the 
oily particles into eddies. — Add, that it ſeems to repel all 
oleaginous, ſulphurous, fatty, and adipous bodies, wherein 
oil predominates ; and hence allo it is, that the fatty parts in 
our bodies eſcape being diſſolved by water. — And it is, in 


all probability, by this means that fat is collected in the adi- 


poſe cells of all animals. See FAT. 

Nor does it diſſolve terrene or earthy bodies, but rather 
unites and conſolidates them; as we ſee in tyles, &c. See 
EARTH. | 

After diſſolving a body, the water unites and hardens to- 
gether with it; and, if the body be of the ſaline kind, 
forms cryſtals, and retains the ſalts in that form. See CR y- 
STAL, 

Salts, while thus joined with water, aſſume various figures; 


W ATE R-Spout. & GOUT. 
WATER, in natural hiſtory, &c. is diſtinguiſhed into , 


WAT 


the cryſtals of ſea-falt, e. gr. are pyramid 1 | 
priſmatical ; thoſe of al germ,” eubical, . nitre, 
water is the cauſe of theſe ſalts, being in cry * t, that 
hence, _ y_-_ N the water, the cry fab Wien 
more; their form is loſt, and their tranſi re no 
CAYSTALLI ZATION. N a PArenty cafe. dee 
29, Without water, there can no fermentati 
Thus, if you grind a plant into a duſt, ron be rig, 
never ferment ; even though you add yeaſt, or ſpirit it will 
thereto : but water being poured on it, the ee wine 
dily ariſes. See FERMENTATIONx, eon rez. 
30. All putrefactions, both of animal and vegetable hog: 


are likewiſe performed by means of water alone: per &, 
0 1 


out it, there would be no ſuch effect in all nature. See * 
; © 


TREFACTION, "ar 

49%. Water is indiſpenſibly required to effery . 
is an inteſtine motion, — between Wha) which 
no ſuch motion can ariſe from a mixture of ſhe wha 
unleſs there be water to diſſolve and keep them in a7 Als 
5%. A farther uſe is in the making ſeparations of oil 1 5 
ſaline parts, which is a thing of the laſt ſervice: thu 6 
oleaginous ſubſtance, incorporated with falt, bein x ar 
ſometime in a proper quantity of water, the ſalts FT 
will be extracted from the oil, and imbibed by the ;, 2 
and thus is the body dulcified. — So butter, by a — 
lotion in fair water, becomes inſipid; and aromatic oils a 
tated a long time in warm water, lay aſide their eine 8 
rituous parts, and become inert, and inodorous, Sat 
Spirit of wine, mixed with oil, makes one body therewig, . 
but if you pour water thereon, it will repel the oil. , q 
draw all the ſpirit to itſelf: nay, frequently, what the 1 
had diſſolved in other bodies, water will ſeparate from 4 
by diluting the ſpirit, and letting the other matters precipi- 
tate, | 

6. Water is of great ſervice in directing and determinin 
the degree of fire, or heat. — This was firſt diſcovered b 
M. Amontons, from an obſervation, that water over the be 
grows gradually more and more hot, till it comes to boil: 
but then ceaſes to increaſe, and only maintains its preſent & 
gree of heat, even though the fire were ever fo much en- 
larged, or were continued ever fo long. — This, therefore 
affords a ſtandard, or fixed degree of heat all over the world; 
boiling water, provided it be equally pure, being of the fame 
heat in Greenland, as under the equator, | 

By means hereof, they make baths of divers degrees of heat, 
accommodated to the various occaſions. See Bath, FIRE, 
HEAT, c. 

Mater is of the utmoſt uſe in divers of the mechanical 
arts, and occaſions of life; as, in the motion of milk, 
and other machines. — And the laws, properties, &c. of this 
fluid with reſpect thereto ; as its motion, gravitation, prefſion, 
elevation, action, &c. And the conſtruction of divers en- 


gines ſubſervient thereto, or founded thereon ; as fiphons, 


pumps, &c. make the ſubject of hydraulics, and hydrofatics, 
See HyDRAULI1Cs, FLUID, ASCENT, &. 

The quantity of water on this ſide our globe, Dr. Cheyne 
ſuſpects to be daily decreaſing ; * ſome part thereof being 


“ continually turned into animal, vegetable, metalline, or 


„ mineral ſubſtances; which are not eaſily diſſolved again 
< into their component parts. — Thus, if you ſeparate a few | 


& particles of any fluid, and faſten them to a ſolid body, or 
“Keep them aſunder one from another, they are no fluid; 
to produce fluidity, a conſiderable number of ſuch particks 
« js required.“ See FLUIDITY, 

<« Moſt of the fluids or liquids we know of, are formed by 
the coheſion of particles of different figures, magnitudes, 
“ gravities, and attractive powers, ſwimming in pure water, 
& or an aqueous fluid; which ſeems to be the common baſis 
e of all. Wine is only water impregnated with particles of 
<« orapes; and beer with particles of barley : all ſpirits ſeem 
< to be nothing but water, ſaturated with ſaline or ſulphur- 
« ous particles: and all liquids are more or lefs fluid, aii 
« ing to the greater or ſmaller coheſion of the partic, 
% which ſwim in the aqueous fluid. — And there b hardly 
any fluid without this coheſion of particles: not even pure 
« water itſelf ; as is apparent from the bubbles which ſome” 
< times will ſtand on its ſurface, as well as on that of piii 
« and other liquors.” Philaſapb. Princip. of Relig. 


Aſcent of WATER, See ASCENT, and CAPILLARY: 


WaTER-Bearer, ] " AQUAR1US: 
WATER-Column, CoLUMN. 
WArER- Clock. | CLE Ps yDB4- 
WATER-Level. LEVEL. 
WaretR-Machne. See the article 4 MA CHINE- 
W aTER-Micreſcope. | Mt c Rosc0PEF: 
WarTeER-Mil. | Mitt. 

W aTER-Organ. | | ORGAN. 


SPOUT. 


called alſo elemental; mineral; and artificial, or fall 5 
As to the pure, we have already obſerved, that there 15 = 


; 


yy 
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haps, none abſolutely ſo; all water being found to contain 
more or leſs particles ſuch as thoſe in terreſtrial bodies ; not 
earthy particles, we mean, but oils, ſalts, &c. | 

Mineral War E Rs, are thoſe which contain ſuch, and ſo many 
particles of different nature from water, as thence to derive 
ſome notable property beyond what common water has : or, 
mineral waters are thoſe which have contracted ſome virtue 
extraordinary, by paſſing through beds of minerals, as allum, 
vitriol, ſulphur, &c, or by receiving the fumes thereof. See 
MINERAL... | a 
The kinds of mineral waters are various, as are the kinds of 
compoſitions of the minerals they are impregnated withal. 
Gre Foggth. | | 
Some are ſimple, as only containing mineral particles of one 
ſort ; others mixed, of two, three, four, or more ſorts. 
Hence, we have, 19, Metallic waters, in different parts, 
olden, ſilver, copper, tin, leaden, and iron waters. 

IE TAL, FERRUG1NOUs, CHALYBEAT, &c. | 
29. Saline waters,. viz. nitrous, aluminous, vitriolate, and 
thoſe of common falt. See SALT. 

3%. Bituminous, ſulphurous, antimonial, carbonaceous, and 
amber waters. See BITUMEN, &c. | | 
4%. Earthy and ftony waters, viz. lime, chalk, oker, cinna- 
bar, marble, and alabaſter waters. IT 5 . 
To which ſome add mercurial waters, See ME RC UR, &c. 
This diviſion of mineral waters, is taken from their eſſences; 
that is, from the mineral particles they contain: but the 
moſt uſual and celebrated diviſion, is borrowed from the man- 
ner wherein they affect our ſenſes; with regard to which 
there are ten kinds; wiz. acid, bitter, hot, cold, oily and 
fat, poiſonous, coloured, boiling, petrifying, incruſtating, and 
« ſaline. e 7 
Ly WaTERS, called alſo acidulæ, ariſe from the admixture 
of vitriol, nitre, allum, and falt. — Theſe are cold, and 
very frequent, there being not reckoned leſs than 1000 in 
Germany alone: ſome of which are ſaid to be ſour as vine- 
gar, and uſed inſtead thereof ; others vinous, and ſerving for 
wine; others aſtringent, Sc. See ACIDUL AX. 1 85 

Hot War ERs, called thermæ, ariſe from the admixture of ſul- 

phurous particles and fumes. — Of theſe, the hotteſt is that 
in Japan, which, it is ſaid, no fire can bring water to equal; 

and which keeps hot thrice as long as our boiled water, See 

THERME, Oc. | 

Oily, and Fat WaTeRs, ariſe from a bituminous and ſulphu- 
rous matter ; as amber, petroleum, pitch, naphtha, &c. See 

| NayrnyTHa, PETROL, c. 

Bitter W ATERsS, are produced 
men, nitre, and copper. — Such is the lacus aſphaltites. 

Jery cold War ERs, have their riſe from a mixture of mitre and 
allum; or of mercury, iron, &c. The depth of the ſource 
or ſpring too, have ſome effect. 

WATERS which change the nature of bodies. — Of theſe there 
Is great variety, _ 

1. Near Armagh in Ireland, is a lake, wherein a ſtaff being 
fixed ſome months, the part that ſtuck in the mud will be 
turned into iron; and that part incompaſſed with the water 
into hone ; the reſt remaining as before, — Thus Gyraldus, 
and Maginus ; but Brietius denies it. | | 

29, In the northern part of Ulſter is a ſpring, which, in the 


ſpace of ſeven years, petrifies wood, or converts it into ſtone. | 


— The like are found in divers other parts, as in Hungary, 
Burgundy, c. Vitruvius mentions a lake in Cappadocia, 
which converts wood into ſtone in one day. See PETRI- 
FACTION, 

3%. There are allo waters ſuppoſed to tranſmute, or turn 
iron into copper. See TRASMUTATION:. 


4. Others are ſaid to change the colour of the hair. — Gy- 


raldus mentions a ſpring in Ireland, wherein if a perſon were 
waſhed, he inſtantly became grey. See HAIR. 

Poiſonais WAT ERs, are occaſioned by their creeping through 

arſenical, antimonial, and mercurial earths; or being im- 
pregnated by their fumes. — Such is the lacus aſphaltites, 
and divers others about the Alps, &c. which immediately 
kill thoſe who drink of them: but theſe are moſt of them fill- 
ed up with ſtones ; which is one reaſon fo few are known. 

Saline War E Rs, are generated two ways; either they are de- 
rived from the ſea, by ſome ſubterraneovs paſſage; or are 
generated from mineral falts, which they meet withal in 
their paſſage, ere they arrive at their ſprings. See SEA, 
and SALT. | 


Biiling, or Bubbling War ERS, are produced either by a ſul- | 


phurous, or a nitrous ſpirit, mixed with the water in the 
earth : if it be ſulphurous, the water is hot ; if nitrous, 
cold. For all the waters that boil as if hot are not fo, but 
ſome few are cold: we read both of thermæ and acidulæ 
that boil. 

There are divers other waters which have very ſingular pro- 
perties not reducible to any of theſe claſſes: ſuch — 19. is 
that ſpring in Portugal, which abſorbs all bodies caſt into it, 
though the lighteſt : and not far from it there was antiently 
W . 15 which no bodies, not the heavieſt, could ſink. 

O L. II. 


L 


| 


from an impure ſulphur, bitu- | 


| 


WAT. 


— 29, In Andaluſia, we aſſured by Euſeb. Nierember- 


genſis, there is a lake which foretels approaching ſtorms, by 


making a terrible bellowing, that may be heard 18 or 20 
miles diſtance — 39. In Granada is a well, whoſe water diſ- 
ſolves ſtones. — 49. We read of a ſpring in Arcadia, which 
rendered thoſe who drank of it abſtemious. — In the iſland 
of Chio is a ſpring, which converts thoſe who drink of it 
into fools, — 6%, There are ſprings in divers parts of Eng- 
land, Wales, Spain, &c. which ebb and flow daily with the 
flux and reflux of the ſea ; and ſome are even ſaid to ebb and 
flow againſt the tide, — Add, 79. ftalacticul waters. See 
STALACTIT ES. 
ath-W ATER. | | BaTH. 
Spaw-WATER., [ See article | SPAW:: 
*etrifying-W ATER. L. PETRIFYING. 
Interdiction of Fire and WATER. See INTERDICTION. » 


WATER, in chymiſtry, by the chymiſts called more uſually | 


phlegm ; is the fourth of the five chymical principles, and one 
of the paſſive ones. See PRINCIPLE, andPHLEGM. 
It is never drawn pure, and unmixed which, Dr. Quincy 
obſerves, makes it uſually a little more deterſive than com- 
meu Worry. +. - | 1 
This principle, probably, contributes much to the growth of 
bodies, in that it both renders and keeps the active principles 
fluid; ſo that they are capable of being conveyed by circula- 
tion into the pores of the mix d: and alſo becauſe it tempers 
their exorbitant motion, and keeps them together; ſo that 
they are not ſo eaſily and ſoon diſſipated. . 
In all ſuch bodies whoſe active ſubſtances are joined and 
united pretty cloſely together; as in common ſalt, tartar, all 
plants that are not odoriferous, and in many animal bodies, 
this principle is the firſt that comes in diftillation : but 
when water is mixed with volatile falts, or with ſpirit of 
wine, or is in any odoriferous mixture; then the volatile 
particles will riſe and come away firſt, See PRivciPLE, 
ELEMENT, &c. 555 
WATERS, in medicine, pharmacy, chymiſtry, & called 


alſo artificial, and medicated waters; area kind of liquors, 


procured or prepared by art from divers bodies, principally of 
the vegetable tribe ; having various properties, and ſerving 
various purpoſes, „ | f 

Theſe waters are either ſimple, or compound. 

Simple WATERS, are thoſe procured from ſome one vegetable 
body, See VEGETABLE, PLANT, &c. I 
A ſimple water is not ſuppoſed to be the mere water, or 
phlegm of the body it is drawn from, as is evident from the 
taſte and ſmell thereof. — The intention of making ſuch 
water, is to draw out the virtues of the herb, ſeed, flower, 
root, or the like, ſo as it may be more conveniently given 
in that form, than any other. But the phlegm, or watery 
part of any medicinal ſimple, is no better than common 
water undiſtilled : ſo that all thoſe ingredients, which in di- 
ſtillation raiſe nothing but phlegm, as may be diſcovered 
from the ſcent and taſte of what comes over, are not fit for 
the ftill. — On this principle, a great part of the waters re- 
tained in the diſpenſatories, will appear good for nothing, at 
leaſt not worth diſtilling. 
The means whereby this ſeparation is effected, are either 


evaporation, infuſion, decoction, or diſtillation. — The firſt 


is performed by expoſing the vegetable in a cold ſtill, to a 
gentle heat, like that of a ſummer's ſun; and catching the 
effluvia which exale from it. See Hear, EvaroRa- 
TION, &c. | | 

The effect of this operation, is a water, or fluid matter, 
which is the moſt volatile, fragrant, and aromatic part of the 
plant; and that wherein its ſpecific virtue reſides. — And 
thus is it, that the aromatic or odoriferous waters of vege- 
tables are procured. See ARO MATIC. | 

The ſecond means, wiz. infuſion, is performed by putting 
the vegetable in hot rain-water, below the degree of boiling ; 
keeping it to this degree by an equable heat, for the ſpace of 


half an hour; and then ſtraining or pouring it off, See In- 


FUSION. — The only waters procured this way, in much 
uſe in the modern practice, are thoſe of frog- ſpawn, and 
oak-buds. | 7 
The third means, viz. decoction, only differs from the ſecond 
in this, that the water is kept to the degree of boiling. See 
DEcocrio. „ | 
The fourth means, viz. diſtillation, is performed by infuſing 
the ſubject in an alembic, with a gentle warmth, for ſome 
time; and, then increaſing the heat, fo as to make it toil ; 
and laſtly, catching and condenſing the ſteam, or vapour ari- 
ſing therefrom, See DisTiLLATION, 
This proceſs furniſhes what we call the diſtilled waters, of 
ſo much uſe in medicine, &c. — The vegetable ſubjects beſt 
fitted for it, are the ſapid and odorous, or thoſe of the aro- 
matic tribe; as angelica, aniſeed, baum, carraway, corian- 
der, cumin, dittany, fennel, hyſſop, marjoram, mint, roſes, 
roſemary, ſaffron, ſage, ſcurvygraſs, thyme, cinnamon, ci- 
tron, juniper, lime, myrtle, orange, peach, c. 
The medicinal virtues of my prepared after this manner, 
| 13 | are 
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are the ſame as thoſe of the reſpective plants, Ic. they are | 


drawn from. — Thus, the diſtilled water of mint is ſtoma- 
chic; that of worm-wood, vermifugous, Oc. 

The materia medica, it may be obſerved, affords no reme- 
dies in this way, but for the intentions either of cordials, 
diuretics, or diaphoretics. — Were it practicable to raiſe a 
balſamic cathartic, or opiate in this way, yet would thoſe 
properties be much more conveniently brought forth by other 
proceſſes ; ſo that nothing is to be looked for in a diſtilled 
water, but ſuch ſubtile and light parts of a medicinal ſimple, 
as may fall in with the forementioned intentions : indeed, very 
little comes over, under that diviſion, weighty enough to affect 
even the urinary ſecretions. | 

The /imple waters, of chief virtue, are the following ones, 
viz. Dill-water, aqua anethi ; baum-water, aqua meliſſæ; 
angelica-water, aqua angelice ; mint-water, aqua menthæ; 
roſemary-water, aqua anthos ; orange-flower-water, aqua na- 
phe ; Black-cherry-water, aqua ceraſor. nig. parſly-cater, 
aqua petroſelini; camomile, chamom. pennyroyal, pulegii; 
fennel-water, aqua fæniculi; damaſt-roſe-water, aqua roſa- 
rum dam. hy/ſop-water, aqua hyſſopi; rue-water, aqua rutæ; 
juniper- water, aqua juniperi bacc. elder-water, aqua ſambuci 
flor. lovage-water, aqua leviſtici; carminative-water, aqua 
carminativa, & c. 

It may be here proper to note, that whatever properties any 
ſimple has from the groſineſs or ſolidity of its parts, which 
make it act as an emetic, cathartic, or aſtringent; the reſidue 
left after diſtillation, will remain in full poſſeſſion thereof. — 
Thus, the purging ſyrup of roſes, is as well made after the 
damaſk-roſe-water is drawn off, as if the flowers were put 


* 


into infuſion; becauſe nothing of a cathartic quality riſes with 


the water. 
Sometimes, the ſubject is fermented, by the addition of yeſt, 


honey, or the like ferment, to the hot water, before the 
diſtillation begin : in which caſe, if the ferment added were 
in ſufficient quantity to effect a thorough fermentation, the li- 
quid afterwards exhaled and drawn off, would be thin and 
inflammable ; which makes what we call a /p:rz# ; otherwiſe, 
thick, white, ſapid, &c. and called a water. See FER- 
MENTATION, SPIRIT, &c. 
The waters procured in this manner, contain the oil of the 
plant in great perfection; which makes them of conſiderable 
uſe in medicine, further than thoſe raiſed without fermenta- 
tion; beſide that they keep better and longer; the ſpirit in 
them preventing their corrupting or growing mothery, 
Compound War E Rs, or thoſe wherein ſeveral ingredients are 
uſed, are very numerous, and make a large article in com- 
merce ; ſome prepared by the apothecaries, according to the 
diſpenſatory preſcripts, for medicinal uſes ; others by the di- 
ſtillers, to be drank by way of dram, &c. and others by the 
perfumers, &c. | 
They are diſtinguiſhed by different epithets, taken from the 
Latin, Greek, Arabic, Engliſh, Sc. in reſpect either of the 
ſpecific virtues of the waters; or the parts of the body, for 
the cure whereof they are intended; or the diſeaſes they are 
good againſt ; or the ingredients they are compounded of ; or 
their different uſes. &c. | | 
The moſt conſiderable among the claſs of compound-waters, 
we ſhall here enumerate. — The manner of making them, 
it is true, is not always the ſame ; eſpecially thoſe intended 
for drinking; for which, every one gives his own method as 


the beſt. — Thoſe we here deliver, are taken from ſuch as 


have the greateſt reputation in preparing theſe things ; or 
from thoſe who have wrote beſt of them. | 

We have only three general remarks to add, with regard to 
thoſe intended for drinking: 19%. That ſuch wherein any 
thing is infuſed, as bruiſed fruits, pounded herbs, or ground 
ſpices, are always paſſed through a ſtrainer, to make them 
finer and purer. — 29. That thoſe made with brandy, or 
ſpirit of wine, are uſually diſtilled after mixing their ingre- 
dients ; which renders thoſe liquors exceedingly {trong and 


dangerous, and confirms the proverb; Plures occidit gula 


quam gladius. In effect, ſome of them are fo penetrating, 
that they burn the tongue when taken, — 3. That the 
waters which take their name from any particular thing, as 
cinnamon, &c. have always ſome other ingredients joined 
with them, according to the taſte or ſmell required, 

Alexipharmic, or Alexiterial War ERS, are waters that re- 
ſiſt poiſons and the plague. — Such are thoſe, of angelica, 
ſcorzonera, citron, orange, ſcordium, rue, &c. See ALExI- 


PHARMI1C.—Such alſo are treacle-water, plague-twater, mik- 


' Water, poppy-water, &c. 


Allum-W ATE R, is a vulnerary water, thus called, by reaſon the 


baſis, or principal ingredient thereof, is allum. See ALLUM, 
and VULNERARY. 

Angelica-WATER, is uſually prepared of brandy, angelica- 
roots and ſeeds, carduus, baum, fennel-ſeed, &c. the whole 
beat together in a mortar ; infuſed for a night in French 
brandy, and then diſtilled, — It is reputed a good carmina- 
tive, and cordial, as alſo a cephalic, &c. See ANGELICA, 
Aniſeed-WaTeR, — To eight parts of eſſence of aniſeed di- 
filled, put three parts of brandy, with one of water boiled; 


mix the whole together : and if ire ic 6 
half a pint of clarified ſugar ; Verio. 5 ſugareq 
4 and ſtrain the whole. Re wi 
pricot-W ATER,. — To a quart of 20 
apricots, ſliced ; boil the . to A——— 4 eight 
when cold, add four or five ounces of ſugar.— WI J and 
lower ftrainit : Bs en tlat i 
romatic-W ATERS, we have alread 
ple waters, Hope TY the lim. 
Arthritic-WATERS, are Waters good againſt the 
tremors, pains in the joints, &c, — Such are tho 
1 omg” e betony, roſemary, c. | 
ryony-W ATER, is one of the compound tw 1 
the college diſpenſatory; prepared . 99 in 
mugwort, favin, feverfew, dittany, Fc. — It is a * Ie, 
ſteric, opens menſtrual obſtructions, &c. . 
Carduns-WATE R, is made from carduus benedictus Poundeq ; 
a mortar, and put in an alembic. — Then, a Cufficient 1h 
tity of the juice of the ſame fort of plant, drawn b 3 
ſion, is poured into the alembic, that the herbs a 
the juice, may be in no danger of ſticking to the . o 


5 add 
hout: 


out, palſy, 
le of pom, 


luting the joints, diſtil half as much juice as you put j 
This water is ſudorific ; and good againſt the pl reg 
good againſt the plague 
ee fevers, Sc. See CAR DUus. : 
ATER of ſeparation, or depart, is only aqua fortic . a. 

called, G2 al ſerving to nen gold Nom th * ft 4 

PART. It is alſo called 5 

Cauftic-W ATER, and is prepared of a mixture of ſpitit of n; 
tre and vitriol, drawn by force of fire; to which are ſo 4 
times added allum, c. _ 
It diſſolves all metals, gold only excepted. — The invent: 
of aqua fortis, is uſually ee to the thirteenth er 
though ſome hold it to have been known in the time of M. 
ſes. See AA Fortis, AuRu M Potabile, &c. 

Cephalic. Wa TE Rs, are waters proper to ſtrengthen and com- 
fort the brain. — Such are thoſe of roſemary, marjoram 
ſage, pyony, bettony, baum, c. See CRPHAILIC. f 

Chalhbeat- War ER, is a Water wherein red-hot ſteel has been 
quenched, — It is aſtringent, and good, like ferruginous 
or iron waters, for diarrhœas, &c, CHaLynear, and 
Mar T1AL. 

Cherry-W ATER, — Ina quart of water cruſh half a pound of 
cherries, with four or five ounces of ſugar. Strain the whole 
through a cloth, till it be very clear. | 

Cinnamon-W ATER. — In a quart of water boil half an ounce 
of broken cinnamon ; and taking it off the fire, add a quarter 
of a pound of ſugar : let it cool, and ftrain it. — Or thus: 
take a pound of cinnamon, three pounds of ro/e-water, and 
as much white-wine : bruiſe the cinnamon, infuſe it fourteen 
days, then diſtil it. — The-firſt water that riſes is the beſt ; 
then the ſecond ; then the third. See Cinnamon. 

Clary-WATER, is compoſed of brandy, ſugar, and cinnamon, 
with a little ambergreaſe diſſolved in it. —It helps digeſtion, 
and is cardiac. — This water is rendered either purgative or 

emetic, by adding reſins of jallop and ſcammony, or crocus 
metallorum. -- Some make clary-water of brandy, juice of 
cherries, ſtrawberries and gooſeberries, ſugar, cloves, white 
pepper, and coriander-ſeeds; infuſed, ſugared, and ſtrained. 

Clove-WATER, is prepared of brandy, and cloves bruiſed 
therein, and diſtilled, See CrLove. 

Cordial, or Cardiac Wa T E Rs, are waters proper to ſtrengthen 
and comfort the heart. — Such are thoſe of endive, chi- 
cory, bugloſs, burrage, marrigolds, &c, See CARDIAC, 
and CoRDIAL. 

Cofmetic-WATERS, are waters proper to cleanſe, ſmoothen, 
and beautify the ſkin, See CosMET1c. 

Fennel. WarzR. — Infuſea handful of fennel ina pint of cold 


malig. 


* ounces of ſugar. Strain, it and drink it. : 
Gentian-W a TER. — Take four pounds of gentian roots, e- 
ther green, or dried ; mince them ſmall, infuſe them in 
white-wine, or only ſprinkle them therewith; then diſti 
them, with the addition of a little centaury the leſſer. 
GENTIAN. 
It is frequently uſed as a ſtomachic, and is alſo commended 
for a deterger ; ſerving in dropſies, jaundice, obſtructions0 
the viſcera, &c. : i 
Gum- War ER, is that made by letting gum- arabic, incloſed 5 
a linen rag, infuſe in common water. — The ladies allo 
make water to gum their hair, of quince-kernels ſteeped in 
water. See GUM, and ARABIC, 1 
Hepatic-WATERS, are thoſe uſed to cleanſe, ſtrengthen, an 
refreſh the liver. — Such are thoſe of chicory, capillaries, 
3 agrimony, fumitory, &c. | a 
Hiney-WATER, is a water prepared in places where muc 0 
ney is made, by waſhing out the honey-combs, and the yo ; 
ſels they have been in, in common water, — This wm - 
honey-taſte, and it afterwards becomes very clear, an 
ple uſe it as their common drink. See HoNEY- , 4 
Horſe-raddiſh-Wa'TER, aqua raphani, is prepared of - — 


17 7 ite-Wine 
of ſcurvygraſs, brook- lime, water - creſſes, white -Wine, juice 


the cucurbit in diſtillation. Laſtly, fitting on a capital, ang 


. water, for an hour, or an hour and a half: add three or fur 


See 


WT 


] 


W AT 


juice, bryony-root, horſe-raddiſh, winter's-bark and nutmeg, 


_ digeſted and diſtilled, — It is a good diuretic ; cleanſing, and 
removing obſtructions of the viſcera, promoting perſpiration, 
Se. | 

Hungary-WATER, is a liquor diſtilled in balneo marize, from 
roſemary-flowers, and ſpirit of wine well rectified. — It has 
its name from the wonderful effects it is ſaid to have had on 
a queen of Hungary, at the age of 72 years. — It is good 
againſt faintings, palſies, lethargies, apoplexies, and hyſte- 
rical diſorders. — There are divers ways of preparing it. See 
HUNGARY. 

Hyteric-WATERS, are thoſe proper to ſtrengthen the matrix, 
or womb, and remedy the diſorders that befal it. — Such are 
thoſe of bryony, matricary or mother wort, hyſſop, fennel, 

baum, mugwort, ſmallage, &c. See HYSTERIC. 

Iced, or Frozen WAT E Rs, are certain agreeable and wholeſom 
waters, as orange-water, or the like, artificially froze in 
ſummer-time, particularly in hot countries, to be uſed in col- 
lations, Ic. as coolers. — The way of making them is thus: 
the veſſels containing the liquors deſigned to be froze, are firſt 
ſet in a pail, in ſuch manner, as not to touch each other; 
then covered up, r nd the void ſpace in the pail filled with 
common ice, beafen, and mixed with falt. — Every halt 
hour they clear oyt what water the thawing ice ſends to the 

by means of a hole at bottom ; and at the 

the liquors with a ſpoon, that they may 
freeze into ſnow : for were they to ſhoot in form of ice, or 
icicles, they would have no taſte. — Then, covering the 
veſſels again, they fill up the pail with more beaten ice, and 
falt, in lieu of that diſſolved and evacuated. The more ex- 
peditious the freezing is required to be, the more falt is to be 
mixed with the ice. See FREEZING. 

Imperial-W aTER, Aqua imperialis, is a water diſtilled from 
cinnamon, nutmeg, citron-bark, cloves, calamus aromaticus, 
ſantal, and divers other ſimples, infuſed in white-wine and 
baum-water. — It is a pleaſant cordial-dram, good againſt 
diſeaſes of the brain, ſtomach, and womb. | 

Funiper-WATER, is a compound water, made of brandy, an 
juniper-berries beaten therein, and diſtilled. See JUNIPER, 
and GENEVA. 

Lime-W ATER, is common water, wherein quick-lime has 
been ſlaked ; and afterwards filtered. See LIM E. 

Mill-War ER, Aqua lactis, is prepared of mint, wormwood, 
carduus benedictus, goatꝰ's- rue, and meadow-ſweet, bruiſed, 
infuſed in milk, and drawn off by infuſion. — It is held 
alexipharmic, and cephalic. 

Aqua Mirabilis, or the wonderful WATER, is prepared of 
cloves, galangals, cubebs, mace, cardomums, nutmeg, 
ginger, and ſpirit of wine, digeſted twenty four hours, then 
diſtilled, — It is a good and agreeable cordial, carminative, 

6, | 

Nephritic-WATERS, are ſuch as ſtrengthen the reins, and help 


them to diſcharge, by urine, any impurities therein. — Such | 


are thoſe of the honeyſuckle, pellitory, raddiſh, beans, mal- 
lows, &c. See NEPHRITIC. | 

The nephritic-water of Dr. Radcliff, popularly called Dr. 
22 's water, is taken into the laſt edition of the college 
diſpenſatory. — It is prepared from the kernels of black cher- 
ries, peaches, and bitter almonds, beaten in a mortar into a 
paſte, with rheniſh wine; and ſeeds of ſmallage, treacle, 
muſtard, gromwel, and parſley, beaten likewiſe, and added 
thereto: to the mixture are put juniper-berries, garlic, oni- 
ons, leeks, pimpernel, horſe-raddiſh, calamus aromaticus, 
cinnamon, wall-rue, mace, and nutmegs: the whole mace- 
rated in rheniſh, ſpirit of black cherries, c. and thus di- 


ſtilled. — It is one of the moſt powerful detergers and clean- | 


ſers known; good in the dropſy, jaundice, aſthma, pleuriſy, 
c. | 

Ophthalmic, or Eye-WaTERs, are ſuch as are good in diſ- 
orders of the eyes. — ſuch are thoſe of eye-bright, fennel, 
vervain, plantain, celandine, cyanus, £c. See OPHTHAL- 
MIC, 

Orange-flavver WATER, is made of common water, ſugar, and 
orange-flowers, infuſed for about two hours. — After the 
like manner, one may make waters of divers other flowers; 

as violets, jonquils, jeſſamies, tuberoſes, &c. 
Peach- War ER, is made after the fame manner as apricot- 
water; only with peaches. . 

Phagedznic-WATER, is lime-water, to every pound whereof, 
is added twenty or thirty grains of corroſive ſublimate, in 
powder. — It ſerves to cleanſe old ulcers, to eat off fungous 
fleſh, &c. See PHaAGED #N1C. 

Plague-War ER, Agua epidemica, is prepared from the roots 
of maſterwort, angelica, pyony, and butter-bur ; viper-graſs, 
Virginia-ſnakeroot, rue, roſemary, baum, carduus, water- 
germander, marigold, dragon, goat's-rue,. and mint; the 
whole infuſed in ſpirit of wine, and diſtilled. See PL AUE. 
— It is of frequent uſe, as an alexipharmic: it revives the 
ſpirits, and promotes a diaphoreſis. It is the baſis of moſt 
juleps now preſcribed, eſpecially in feveriſh caſes. * 

Poppy-WATER, is prepared from the flowers of wild poppies, 
infuſed in white-wine, or brandy, and drawn off in a cold 


fill. — It is a cordial, good againſt the colic, and by ſome 
called red plague-water. | in N 

Pyony-WaTER, is made of pyony and lime-flowers, and lilly of 
the valley ſteeped in canary, and diſtilled : to the water thus 
procured, are added the root of male pyony, white dittany, 
birthwort, miſletoe, rue, caſtor, cubebs, cinnamon, betony, 
Sc. — It is a good cordial, and much uſed in nervous 
caſes, | 

Roſe-WATER. — Take of roſes three parts, and of fennel and 
rue each, one part; chop them ſmall, and mix them well 
together; then diſtil them. See Ros E. — This water is 
excellent for the eyes, &c. 

Scordium-WATER, is prepared from the juices of goats-rue, 
ſorrel, ſcordium, citrons, and venice treacle, digeſted and 
diſtilled. — It is an alexipharmic. | 

Second-WATER, See the article SEcCUNDA Aqua. 

Specific WATERS, are ſuch as have ſome peculiar virtue, ap- 


propriate to certain diſeaſes, — Thus purſlain- water, wherein 


mercury has been infuſed, is a ſpecific againſt worms in 
young children. See SPECIFIC, 

Splenetic-WATERS, are thoſe proper againſt diſeaſes of the 
ſpleen. — Such are thoſe of the tamariſk, cuſcuta, hartſ- 
tongue, hops, &c. See SPLEEN, | 

Stephenss-W A TER, Aqua Stephani, is made from cinnamon, 
ginger, galangals, cloves, nutmegs, paradiſe-grains, anis- 
ſeeds, ſweet-fennel, carraway, thyme, mint, ſage, penny- 
royal, pellitory, roſemary, red roſes, camomile, origany, 
and lavender, ſteeped in french brandy, or ſpirit of wine, 
and diſtilled, — It is a good cephalic and cardiac, and is alſo 
reputed hyſterical. | 

Stomachic WATERS, are ſuch as have the virtue to cleanſe, 
ſtrengthen, and confirm the ſtomach. — As red r9/e-water, 
mint-water, aniſeed-water, &c. See STOMACHIC, 

Stygian-WATER. See the article AQUA Regalis. | 

Styptic-W a TER, isadifſolution of rubified vitriol, or the colcothar 
remaining in the retort, after the ſpirit has been extracted; 
with burnt allum and ſugar-candy. — With thirty grains of 
each of theſe three drugs, ſome mix half an ounce of urine 
of a young man, as much ro/e-water, and two ounces of 
plantain-water. — Its uſe is to ſtop bleeding. See STY PTIC. 

Surfeit-WATER. See the article SURFEIT. ; 

Treacle-War ER, Aqua Theriacalis, is directed by the college 
diſpenſatory to be made of green walnuts, rue, carduus, ma- 
rigold, baum, butter-bur-roots, burdock, angelica, maſter- 
wort, water-germander, Venice-treacle, mithridate, canary- 
vinegar, and lemon-juice, ſteeped and diſtilled, — Tt is the 

| moſt uſed of any in the ſhops; though Dr. Quincy decries 
it as one of the worſt concerted of all. — Its intention is to 
be an alexipharmic, and ſudorific. 
Other diſpenſatories give a more ſimple treacle- water, made 
from venice treacle, with an equal quantity of brandy and 
vinegar. — It is good for ulcers, and eroſions of the mouth z 
eſpecially if a little Armenian bole be diſſolved therein. See 
THERIA CA. 

Vulnerary-WATER, is a water proper for the healing of 
wounds, prepared from the juice of vulnerary plants, See 
VULNERARY. 

WATER, in anatomy, &c. is applied to divers liquors, or hu- 
mours in the human body. See HUumMouR, F1vuids, c. 
Such is the aqua phlegmatica, phlegmatic-water ; which is a 
ſoft ſerous humour contained in the pericardium, and where- 
in the heart ſwims. See PERICARDIUM. 
Anatomiſts are divided about it: ſome will not have it natu- 
ral, but ſuppoſe it ſeparated forcibly during the pangs of 
death : their reaſon is, the difficulty they meet withal in 
tracing its paſſage, or how it is carried off. — The lateſt 
anatomiſts, however, ſeem to agree to its being a natural and 
neceſſary humour: and one reaſon is, that it is found even 
in the pericardiums of fœtus's. | | 
It has likewiſe been diſputed whence it ſhould be ſeparated. 
— The freſheſt opinion is, that it is ſecreted by ſome glands 
about the baſis of the heart; and that it diſtils thence, drop 
by drop, into the cavity of the pericardium, in ſuch quantity, 
as juſt to ſupply what is expended daily by the motion and 
warmth of the heart; and ſo needs no evacuation. — Its uſe 
is to moiſten, Jubricate, and cool the heart, and prevent any 
inflammation that might ariſe from the dry friction of the 
heart and pericardium. — So that it does the ſame office to 
the heart, that the water does wherein the foetus ſwims; 


which, without it, would not have liberty to move at all. 


See HEART. | | 

WATER is alſo uſed in divers ceremonies, both civil and reli- 
gious. — Such is the baptiſmal water, holy water, &c. See 
BaPT1sM, &c. 

Huh WATER, is a water prepared every Sunday in the Ro- 
miſh church, with divers prayers, exorciſms, &c. uſed by 


the people to croſs themſelves withal at their entrance, and 


going out of church; and pretended to have the virtue of 
waſhing away venial fins, driving away devils, preſerving 
from thunder, diſſolving charms, ſecuring from, or curing 
diſeaſes, &c. — | 


The ule of hol water appears to be of a pretty antient ſtand- 
| ing 
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ing in the church: witneſs S. Jerom, in bis life df S. Hila- 
rion, and Gretſer de Benedict. cap. x, c. — M. Godeau 


attributes its original to pope Alexander, a martyr under the 


emperor Adrian. 2 | 

Many of the reformed take the uſe of holy water to have 
been borrowed from the lſtral water of the antient Romans. 
See LVs TRAIL. — Though it might as well be taken from 
the ſprinklings in uſe among the Jews, See Numbers xix. 


r 1 8 
Urban Godfrey Siber, a German, has a diſſertation printed 
at Leipſic, to ſhew, by proofs brought from church-hiſtory, 


that one may give holy water to drink, to brutes. 


Bitter WATERs of Fealouſy, — In the Levitical law, we find 


mention made of a water, which ſerved to prove whether or 
no a woman were an adultreſs. — The formula was this : 


the prieſt, . offering her the holy water, denounced, — © If 
thou haſt gone aſide to another, inſtead of thy huſband, 


ce and if thou be defiled, c. the Lord make thee a curſe and 


an oath among thy people, by making thy thigh to rot, 
de and thy belly to ſwell: and this water ſhall go into thy 


& bowels, to make thy belly to ſwell, and thy thigh to rot.” 
And the woman ſhall ſay, Amen. — © Theſe curſes the prieſt 
« ſhall write in a book, and blot them. out with the bitter 
e water.” — When he hath made her drink the bitter wa- 
& fer, it ſhall come to paſs, that, if ſhe be defiled, the water 
« ſhall enter into her, and become bitter, and her belly ſhall 
ec ſwell, &c.” — © If ſhe be not defiled, ſhe ſhall be free, 


& and conceive ſeed.” Numbers, ch. v. 


WATER Ordeal, or Trial, was of two kinds; by hot, and by 


cold water. See ORDEAL, &c. 


Trial or Purgation by boiling, or hot WATER. — Among our 
anceſtors, there was a way of proving crimes, by immerging 


the body, or the arm in hot water, with divers religious cere- 
monies. See PURGATIoON, &c. 


In the judgment by boiling water, the accuſed, or he who 


perſonated the accuſed, was obliged to put his naked arm in- 


to a cauldron full of boiling water; and to draw out a ſtone 
thence, placed at a greater or leſs depth, according to the 
quality of the crime. — This done, the arm was wrapped 
up, and ing: ay ſet his ſeal on the cloth ; and at the end of 


three days they returned to view it; when, if it were found 
without any ſcald, the accuſed was declared innocent. 

The nobles and great perſons purged themſelves thus by hot 
water; and the populace by cold water. | 

F. Mabillon will have this ceremony to have been introduced 
by pope Eugenius II. in lieu of making oath with the hand 


laid on the relicks of ſome ſaint ; which, having been abuſed, 


was prohibited by Innocent III. at the council of Lateran. 

„ 'Theotberge, wife of Lothaire of France, having been ac- 
© cuſed of inceſt, committed before marriage with her bro- 

be ther duke Hubert; as ſhe could not be convicted by any 


„ witneſſes, certain of the biſhops were conſulted as to the 
manner wherein the judges ſhould proceed, in an affair 
* where the crime, though very dubious, did diſhonour to 


< the king. — The biſhops were of opinion, they ſhould 
< have recourſe to the proof by boiling water ; which con- 
< ſifted in this: that the accuſed, to prove her innocence, 
„ ſhould plunge her hand into a baſon of boiling water, and 
take out a ring put therein. — Sometimes, indeed, they 
ce ſubſtituted another perſon to make the trial, in the room 


of the accuſed: accordingly, the rank and quality of 


„ Theotberge excuſing her from making the proof herſelf, 
& ſhe choſe a man to do it for her; who, either out of zeal 
<« for the life and honour of the princeſs, or for money, ſtood 
<« the teſt, and drew out his hand and the ring, without 
* harm.” F. Daniel's Hiſt. of France. | 


Trial or Purgation by cold WATER. — After certain prayers, 


and other ceremonies, the accuſed was ſwaddled, or tied up 
all in a pelotoon, or lump; and thus caſt into a river, lake, 
or veſſel of cold water; where, if he ſunk, he was held cri- 
minal; if he floated, innocent. See JupDIicium, PURG a- 
TION, PROOF, DUEL, &c. 


Warn, among jewelers, is properly the colour or luſtre of 


diamonds, and pearls ; thus called, by reaſon theſe were an- 
tiently ſuppoſed to be formed, or concreted of water. See 


Gem, Ce. 


Thus, they ſay, ſuch a pearl is of a fine water. See PEAR I. 


The water of ſuch a diamond is muddy. See Diamonnp. 
The term is ſometimes alſo uſed, though leſs properly, for 
the colour or hue of other precious ſtones. See PRECIOUS 


Stone, GEM, &c. : 


WarTtR-Bailf}, is an officer antiently eſtabliſhed in all port- 


towns, for the ſearching of ſhips; as appears from 28 Hen. 
VI. cap. v. 

There is ſuch an officer ſtill on foot in the city of London, 
who ſuperviſes and ſearches all fiſh brought thither ; and ga- 
thers the toll ariſing from the river of Thames, — He at- 
tends alſo on the lord-mayor in his expeditions by water, 
and hath the principal care of marſhalling the at the 
table. — He alſo arreſts men for debt, or other perſonal or 


criminal matters on the tier of Thames, by warrant of his 
ſuperiors, &c. | 
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WarkER-Born, in the ſea language, — A ſhip ls ſaid t 
' 0 


water-born, when ſhe is where there is no more wat 


Wart Rr-Colours, in painting, are ſuch colours as 
luted and mixed up with gum-water, — In cont 
to oil colours. See COLOUR, 


radiſtinction 


| - The uſe of water-colours, makes what we call / 


that of oil-colours does paintin rope amg; a 
LIuNING, and n e Properly calle dee 

e See the article Cur-Mater. 

Dead-WATER, in the ſea language, is the 517 | 
follows the ſtern of the ſhip, — Rain wing 6h”, that 
which ſlides by her ſides. See De av. is that 

WarTER-Farcm. See the article Far ciy, 

W aTER-Gage, an inſtrument to meaſure the depth 
tity of any water, See GAGE, SOUNDING = 

WarTER-Gang, a channel cut to drain a place, 3 
off a ſtream of water. See CAN Al., TRENCH 7 trying 

WarTtr-Gilding. See the article GIL DIF Wc. 

WuarTER-Line, of a ſhip, is a line which diſtinguiſhes this ., 
of her under water, from that above, when ſhe at part 
laden. Me <4 5 is duly 

War ER-Meaſure. — Salt, ſea- coal, Ic. while aboard ., 
in the pool, or river, are meaſured with the anion 
ed up ; or elſe five ſtriked pecks are allowed to the buſhe] . 
This is called water-meaſure 3 and exceeds Wincheſter-n,... 
ſure by about three gallons in the. buſhel. See Mx 400 wa 

 CHALDRON, &c, 5 8 ol 
WarTER-Pojſe, See the article Hy DROMET ER. 
Dr. Hooke has contrived a water-poiſe, which may be of 
good ſervice in examining the purity, &c, of uur. — | 
conſiſts of a round glaſs ball, like a bolt-head, about thr : 
inches in diameter, with a narrow ſtem or neck, 2 of = 
inch diameter; which being poiſed with red lead, ot mk 
it but little heavier than pure ſweet water, and thus fitted to 
one end of a fine balance, with a counterpoiſe at the other: 
upon the leaſt addition, of even 358th part of ſalt to a quan- 
tity of water, half an inch of the neck will emerge above 
os water, more than did before, Philoſophical Tranſa8, 
CCC | 

WaTER-Rocket. See the article Rocker. | 
Wa TER-Scape, of the Saxon water/chap, denotes an aquzdud, 

drain, or paſſage for water. See AQUADvucr, 

WArT= &-Sh2ot, a young ſprig, which ſprings out of the root 

or flock of a tree. See SUCKERs, STOCK, &c, 

WArER-Shot, in the ſea language, a fort of riding at anchor, 
when a ſhip is moored neither croſs the tide, nor right up 
and down ; but quartering betwixt both, 

WarTeR-Table, in architecture, is a ſort-of ledge, left in lone 
or brick walls, about 18 or 20 inches from the ground: from 
which place, the thickneſs of the wall begins to abate. Se 
WALL. 

W aTER-//ay, in a ſhip, is a ſmall ledge of timber, lying fore 
and aft on the deck, cloſe by her ſides ; to keep the water - 
from running down there. | 

W a TER-//heel, an engine for raiſing water in great quantity 
out of a deep well. Tee PERSIAN J/beel. 

WATERING, in gardening, Ec. the application of water 
to the foil of plants, &c. when not ſufficiently moiſtened 

with rain, dew, Sc. See Soil, VEGETATION, &c. 
After ſowing ſeed of any kind, though the ground be ever ſo 
dry, they ſhould never be watered till they have been forty- 
eight hours in the ground, and the ground is a little ſettled 
about them ; otherwiſe, a too great glut of nouriſhment at 

firſt will be apt to burſt them. See SRE D, and SEMINA- 
TION. 
Care is to be taken, that the leayes of young and tender 
plants be not watered at all while the weather is cold ; only 
the ground to be wet about them. — For hardy plants and 
ſeeds, if the nights be cold, water in the forenoon ; other- 
wiſe, in the evening. 
Mater that comes out of deep pits, or wells, ſhould ftand a 
day in an open veſſel, ere it be applied to tender plans in the 
ſpring. — Dung of ſheep, pidgeons, or hens, or aſhes, lime, 
Sc. infuſed in the water, will forward the growth of plants. 
See MANURING. 

WATERING, in the manufactures. — To WATER 9 Stuff, 
is to give it a luſtre, by wetting it lightly, and then paſhng 
it through the preſs, or the calender, whether hot or cold, 

See CALEN DER, TABBVY, PRESSING, &. 

War ER y Humour. See the articles A uE Obs, and Hu wor 

WATTLES, among huſbandmen, grates.or hurdles, tor pole 
for ſheep. See HUR DIES, PARK, Oc. 

The word is alſo uſed for the gills of a cock — and for the 

naked red fleſh that hangs under a turkey's neck. 

WAVE, Unda, in phyſics, a cavity in the ſurface of water, 

or other fluid, with an elevation aſide thereof. See FLUID) 


and WATER. 4 . aber 


quan- 


The origin of waves may be thus conceiv 5 
of a ſtanding water being naturally plain, and . 
| 2 


WAV 


horizon; if by any means it be rende red hollow, as at A, 
(Tab. HMaroſtatics, fig. 30. ) its cavity will be ſurrounded 
with an elevation B B; this raiſed water will deſcend by its 
gravity, and with the celerity acquired in deſcending, form 
a new cavity; by which motions, the water will aſcend at 
the ſides of this cavity, and fill the cavity A, while there is 
a new elevation towards C ; and when this laſt is depreſſed, 
the water riſes a- new towards the ſame part, — Thus ariſes a 
ſucceflive motion in the ſurface of the water; and a cavity, 


which carries an elevation before it, is moved along from A |. 


towards C. — This cavity, with the elevation next it, is cal- 
led a wave; and the ſpace taken up by the wave on the ſur- 
face of the water, and meaſured according to the direction 

of the wave's motion, is called the breadth of the wave. See 
RIVER, and UNDUL ATION. 

The Motion of W avts makes an article in the new philoſo- 
phy ; and the laws thereof being now pretty well determined, 
we ſhall give the reader the ſubſtance of what is taught 
thereon. 

19. Then, the cavity, as A, is incompaſſed every way with 
an elevation ; and the motion above-mentioned expands itſelf 
every way : therefore the waves are moved circularly. 

29. Suppoſe, now, A B, (Ig. 31.) an obſtacle, againſt which 
the wave, whoſe beginning is at C, ſtrikes; and we are to 
examine what change the wane ſuffers in any point, as E, 
when it is come to the obſtacle in that point. In all places 
through which the wave paſſes in its whole breadth, the wave 
is raiſed; then a cavity is formed, which is again filled up ; 
which change while the ſurface of the water undergoes, its 
particles go and return through a ſmall ſpace : the direction | 
of this motion is along C E, and the celerity may be re- 
preſented by that line. — Let this motion be contrived to be 
reſolved into two other motions, along G E and D E, whoſe 
celerities are reſpectively repreſented by thoſe lines. — By 
the motion along D E, the particles do not act againſt the 
obſtacle ; but after the ſtroke, continue their motion in that 
direction with the fame celerity ; and this motion is here re- 
preſented by E F, ſuppoſing E F and E D to be equal to one 
another : but by the motion along G E, the particles ſtrike 
directly againſt the obſtacle, and this motion is deſtroyed ; 
for though the particles are elaſtic, yet, as in the motion of | 
the waves they run through but a ſmall ſpace, going back- 
ward and forward, they proceed fo ſlowly, that the figure of 
the particles cannot be changed by the blow; and ſo are ſub- 
jeQ to the laws of percuſſion of bodies perfectly hard. See 

PERCUSSION. 

But there is a reflection of the particles from another cauſe : 
the water which cannot go forward beyond the obſtacle, and 
is puſhed on by that which follows it, gives way where there 
is the leaſt refiſtance ; that is, aſcends: and this elevation, 
which is greater in ſome than other places, is cauſed by the 
motion along GE ; becauſe it is by that motion alone that 
the particles impingeagainſt the obſtacle. — The water, by its 
deſcent, acquires the fame velocity with which it was raiſed ; 
and the particles of water are repelled from the obſtacle, with 
the ſame force in the direction E G, as that with which they 
ſtruck againſt the obſtacle. — From this motion, and the 
motion above- mentioned along E F, ariſes a motion above 
EH, whoſe celerity is expreſſed by the line E H, which is 


equal to the line CE : and by the reflection, the celerity of | 


the wave is not changed; but it returns along E H, in the 


fame manner, as if, taking away the obſtacle, it had moved 


along E h. 

If from the point C, CD be drawn perpendicular to the 
obftacle, and then produced, ſo that Dec ſhall be equal to 
C D, the line H E continued will go thorough c: and as this 
demonſtration holds good in all points of the obſtacle, it fol- 
lows, that the reflected wave has the ſame figure on that ſide 
of the obſtacle, as it would have had beyond the line A B, 
if it had not ſtruck againſt the obſtacle. — If the obſtacle be 
inclined to the horizon, the water riſes and deſcends upon it, 
and ſuffers a friction, whereby the reflection of the wave 
is diſturbed, and often wholly deſtroyed : and this is the 
reaſon why very often the banks of rivers do not reflect the 
Twaves, 

If there be a hole, as I, in the obſtacle B L, the part of the 
wave which goes through the hole continues its motion di- 
rely, and expands itſelf towards QQ; and there is a new 
wave formed, which moves in a ſemicircle, whoſe centre is 
the hole. For the raiſed part of the wave, which firſt goes 
through the hole, immediately flows down a little at the 
ſides; and by deſcending, makes a cavity, which is ſurround- 
ed with an elevation on every part beyond the hole, which 
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goes and returns in a right line; for the water which is 


raiſed by the agitation, deſcending, forms a cavity, which is 


every where ſurrounded with a riſing. | 


Different waves do not diſturb one another, when they move 


according to different directions. — The reaſon is, that what- 
ever figure the ſurface of the water has acquired by the mo- 
tion of the waves, there may in that be an elevation and 
depreſſion ; as alſo ſuch a motion as is required in the motion 
of a wave. | 

To determine the celerity of the waves, another motion, 
analogous to theirs, muſt be examined. — Suppoſe a fluid 
in the bent cylindric tube E H, (fig. 32.) and let the fluid 


in the leg E F, be higher than in the other leg by the di- 


ſtance J E; which difference is to be divided into two equal 
parts at i. — The fluid, by its gravity, deſcends in the 
leg E F, while it aſcends equally in the leg EH: fo that 


when the ſurface of the fluid is arrived at i, it is at theſame. 


heighth in both legs ; which is the only poſition wherein the 
liquid can be at reſt : but by the celerity acquired in deſcend- 
ing, it continues its motion, and aſcends higher in the tube 
GH; and in E F is depreſſed quite to J. except fo much as 
it is hindered by the friction againſt the ſides of the tube. — 
The fluid in the tube G H, which is higher, alſo deſcends 
by its gravity, and fo the fluid in the tube riſes and falls, 
till it has loſt all its motion by the friction. | 

The quantity of matter to be moved, is the whole fluid in 
the tube; the moving force, is the weight of the column 
E, whoſe heighth is always double the diſtance E i; which 
diſtance, therefore, increaſes and diminiſhes in the ſame ra- 
tio with the moving force. — But the diſtance E i, is the 
ſpace to be run through by the fluid, in order to its moving 
from the poſition E H, to the poſition of reſt ; which ſpace, 
therefore, is always as the force continually acting upon 
the fluid : but it is demonſtrated, that it is on this account 
that all the vibrations of a pendulum, oſcillating in a cycloid, 
are iſochronal; and therefore, here alſo, whatever be the 
inequality of the agitations, the fluid always goes and returns 
in the ſame time, — The time in which a fluid thus agi- 
tated aſcends, or deſcends, is the time in which a pendulum 
vibrates, whoſe length is equal to half the length of the fluid 
in the tube, or to half the ſum of the lines E F, FG, GH. 
This length is to be meaſured in the axis of the tube. See 
PENDULUM. 


From theſe principles, to determine the celerity of the 


waves, we muſt conſider ſeveral equal waves following one 
another immediately; as A, B, C, D, E, F, ( fig. 33-) which 
move from A towards F : the wave A has run its breadth, 
when the cavity A is come to C; which cannot be, unleſs, 
the water at C aſcends to the heighth of the top of the wave, 
and again deſcends to the depth C; in which motion, the 
water is not agitated ſenſibly below the line hi: therefore, 
this motion agrees with the motion in the tube abovemen- 
tioned; and the water aſcends and deſcends, that is, the 
wave goes through its breadth, while a pendulum of the 
length of half B C performs two oſcillations, or while a pen- 
dulum of the length B CD, that is, four times as long as 
the firſt, performsone vibration. Therefore, the celerity of 
the wave depends upon the length of the line B CD; which 
1s greater, as the breadth of the wave is greater, and as the 
water deſcends deeper in the motion of the waves. — In the 
broadeſt waves, which do not riſe high, ſuch a line as BCD, 
does not much differ from the breadth of the wave ; and in 
that caſe, a wave moves its breadth, while a pendulum, equal 
to that wave, oſcillates once. See OSCILLATION. 
In every equable motion, the ſpace gone through increaſes 
with the time and the celerity; wherefore, multiplying the 
time by the celerity, you have the ſpace gone through : 


whence it follows, that the celerities of the waves, are as the 


ſquare roots of their breadths: for as the times in which 
they go through their breadths are in that ratio, the fame 
ratio is tequired in their celerities, that the products of the 
times, by their celerities, may be as the breadths of the waves, 
which are the ſpaces gone A 
AM BLET. 


Wave Camblets, See the article 
WAVED,orWavy, a term in heraldry, when a bordure, 


or any ordinary or charge in a coat of arms, has its out- 
lines indented, in manner of the riſing and falling of waves. 
— This is alſo called andy, unde, or onde. | 


ToWave, is uſed in the ſea language, for the making ſigns, 


for a veſſel to come near, or keep off. See 810 NAL. 


WAVES O., in the admiralty law, a term uſed for ſuch 


goods, as, after ſhipwreck, appear ſwimming on the waves. 
See FLOTSON, &c. 
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moves every way in the ſame manner as was laid down in| WAV Y. See the article Wave. 
the generation of the firſt wave. 


WAX, Cera, a ſoft yellowiſh matter, whereof the bees 
In the fame manner, a wave to which an obſtacle, as AO, | form cells to receive their honey. See Honty-coms, 


CELL, &c. 

Was is not the excrement of this laborious inſect, as the an- 
tients, and after them many of the moderns, have imagined, 
— Ir is properly a juice, exuding out of the leaves of plants, 
and adhering to the ſurface thereof; from which it is ſcraped 
off by the bees, with 1 rough thighs, to build their 


is oppoſed, continues to move between O and N; but expands 
| Itſelf towards R, in a part of a circle, whoſe centre is not 
very far from O — Hence, we may eaſily deduce what muſt 
be the motion of a wave behind an obſtacle, as MN. 
Waves are often produced by the motion of a tremulous bo- 
9, which _ expand themſelves circularly, though the body 
OL. II. | 


| 


combs 


— 
” 


combs withal.— It is chiefly afforded. by lavender and roſe- 
mary; from which laſt, any body may gather wax; and, 
with the aſſiſtance of the microſcope, the dax may be plainly 
ſeen ſticking on the leaves of the plant. So that wax is not 
an animal, but a vegetable ſubſtance. 


Naturaliſts have generally imagined wax to be gathered 
from the flower, ſome from the petala, and others from the 


- apices ; but Boerhaave affirms it a juice peculiar to the leaves, 


and not afforded by the flowers, which only yield honey. 
See HoNkE v. 6 

The honey is formed of a liquid matter, ſucked into the 
body; and only ſeems to arrive at its perfection, in the en- 
trails of the little animal: whereas the wax, being a hard 
ſubſtance, is gathered only with the fore legs and chaps; 
conveyed thence to the middle legs, and thence to the middle 
Joint of the hind legs, where there is a ſmall cavity, like 
the bowl of a ſpoon, to receive it; and where it is collected 
into heaps, of a ſhape and ſize of lentils. 

The bee arrived at the hive with its load of wax, finds ſome 
difficulty in unburdening himſelf of fo tenacious a matter. — 
Frequently, being unable to lay it down himſelf, he calls 
for aſſiſtance, by a particular motion of the legs and wings; 
upon which, a number of his companions ſtreight run to his 
ſuccour, and each with his jaws takes off a ſmall quantity of 
the war; others ſucceeding ; till their laden fellow be quite 
diſburdened. See HoN E. | bf, 
Wax makes a very conſiderable article in commerce; the 
conſumption thereof, throughout the ſeveral parts of Europe, 
being incredible. — There are two kinds, white, and yellow ; 
the yellow is the native wax, juſt as it comes out of the 
hive, after expreſſing the honey, &c. the white is the ſame 
wax, only purified, waſhed, and expoſed to the air. The 
preparation of each follows. 


Tello-Wa x. — To procure the wax from the combs, for 


uſe ; after ſeparating the honey from them, in the manner 
deſcribed under the article Honey ; they put all the matter 


remaining in a large kettle, with a ſufficient quantity of 


water; where, with a moderate fire, they melt it, and then 
ſtrain it through a linen cloth, by a preſs: ere cold, they 
ſcum it with a tyle, or a piece of wet wood, and caſt it, 
while yet warm, in wooden, earthen, or metalline moulds ; 
having firſt anointed them with honey, oil, or water, to pre- 
vent the wax from ſticking. — Some, to purify it, make uſe 
of Roman vitriol, or copperas ; but the true ſecret is to melt, 
ſcum it, &c. properly, without any ingredients at all, 
The beſt is that of a high colour, an agreeable ſmell, brit- 
tle, and that does not ſtick to the teeth when chewed, Tt 


is often ſophiſticated with roſin, or pitch coloured with ro- 


cou, or turmeric. 


By chymiſtry, wax yields a white thick oil, reſembling but- | 


ter ; whence the chymiſts call it butter of wax. — From this 
oil is drawn a ſecond, as clear as water; both the one and 
the other are excellent for chilblains. — The fæces remaining 
in the bag, after expreſſing the wax, is uſed both by ſur- 
geons and farriers, with ſucceſs, againſt ſtrains. 


White Wax. — The whitening or blanching of wax, is per- 


formed by reducing the 12 ſort, firſt, into little bits or 
grains, by melting it, an 

water, or elſe by ſpreading it into very thin leaves, or ſkins. 
See WHITE. | 

This wax, thus granulated, or flatted, is expoſed to the air 
on linen cloths ; where it reſts night and day, having equally 
need of ſun and dew. — Then they melt and granulate it 
over again ſeveral times; ſtill laying it out to the air, in the 
intervals, between the meltings. | 
When the ſun and dew have at length perfectly blanched it, 


they melt it, for the laſt time, in a large kettle; out of 


which they caſt it, with a ladle, upon a table, covered over 
with little round dents or cavities, of a form of the cakes 
of white wax fold by the apothecaries, &c. having firſt wet 
thoſe moulds with cold water, that the wax may be the 
eaſter got out. — Laſtly, they lay out theſe cakes to the air 
for two days and two nights, to render it more tranſparent, 
and drier. | 

This wax is uſed in the making of torches, tapers, 
flambeaux, figures, and other wax-works. See Taprr, 
FLAMBEAU, &. 

It is alſo an ingredient in plaiſters, cerats, and divers 
pomatums, and unguents, for the complexion. See CE- 
RATE, &c. 

Yellow wax is made ſoſt with turpentine, yet retains its na- 
tural colour, — Red wax, is only the white melted with 
turpentine, and reddened with vermilion or orcanette, — 
Verdegreaſe makes it green; and burnt paper, or lampblack, 
black, — Some travellers tell us of a natural black wax; aſ- 
ſuring us there are bees, both in the Eaſt and Weſt-Indies, 
that make an excellent honey, included in black cells. — Of 
this wax it is, that the Indians make thoſe little vaſes, 
wherein they gather their balſam of Tolu. 


Chafe Wax. See the article CHAT E. | 
Virgin Wax, Propolis, is a ſort of reddiſh wax, uſed by the 


bees to ſtop up the clefts, or holes of the hive, — It is applied 


throwing it, while hot, into cold 


WAY 
juft as taken out of the hive, without a 1 
tion of boiling, &c. — It is the moſt ee by Prepara- 
is held good for the nerves. See PRo POL1S _ Vie 1 
Sealing Wax, or Spaniſh Wax, is a compoſitio wax 
lacca, melted and prepared with roſin and chalk ry 
ed red with ground cinnabar, See La cc. 85 
WAx-Candles. See the article Cap. 
Wax-wok k. — Here we muſt not forget that prette; 
tion of M. Benoiſt, a man famous at Paris hor hi 0 
of wax. — Being, by profeſſion, a painter, he ia 
cret of forming mouldson the faces of living perſo n 
_ faireſt and moſt delicate, without any 8 
their health, or complexion: in which moulds he caſt 
of wax; to which, by his colours, and glaſs eyes imitat Fra ; 
nature, he gave a ſort of life: inſomuch, as when from 
in proper habits, they bore ſuch a reſemblance, that ON 
difficult diſtinguiſhing between the copy and the ori 0 
Grafting Wax, is a compoſition ſerving to bind TE. th 
e 


GIN 


gum. 
colour. 


figures 
the ſe. 


Inſtead of grafting wax, the count rdener 
uſe clay, Tick they lay over a hes of linen > By p - 
keep it moiſt ; and to prevent its cracking with the ho J 
the ſun, tie moſs over it. — But the wax ordinarily — N 
a compoſt of one pound and a half of pitch, a quarter 5 
pound of ax, and an ounce of oil of almonds, melted : F 
mixed together ; with the addition, in ſpring or e 
. ——_— quantity of turpentine, See Mummy, A 
or cleft-grafting, whip-grafting, and grafting b 
Mr. Mortimer recommends 8 = or bt Be 
for rind-grafting, clay and horſe-dung. f 

WAXING, Ceratio, in chymiſtry, the preparation of an 
matter to render it fit and diſpoſed to liquify, or melt which 
of itſelf it was not. 
This is frequently done, to enable things to penetrate ; 
metals, ns lid bodies. e 

WAX-S COT, or WAx-sHor, Ceragium, in our ancient 
cuſtoms, money paid twice a year towards the charge of 
maintaining lights, or candles in the church. 

W AY, Via. See Ro Ap, and VIA; ſee alſo WR IO B. 
Roman ways are divided into conſular, prætorian, military 
and public, See MILITARY, &c. g 
We have four notable ones in England; anciently called 
chimini quatuor, and entitled to the privileges of pax regis. 
The firk Watling-/treet, or Watheling aſtreet, leading from 
Dover to London, Dunſtable, Touceſter, Atterſton, and the 
Severn, near the Wrekin in Shropſhire, extending as far as 
Angleſea in Wales. — The ſecond, called Hikenld, or [te- 
nild-ſtreet, ſtretches from Southampton, over the river Iſis 
at Newbridge, thence by Camden and Lichfield, then paſ- 
ſes the Derwent near Derby, fo to Bolſover-Caſtle, and ends 
at Tinmouth, — The third, called Foſſe-May, becauſe in 
ſome places it was never perfected, but lies as a large ditch ; 
leads from Cornwal through Devonſhire, by Tetbury near 
Stow in the Wolds ; and beſide Coventry to Leiceſter, New- 
ark, fo to Lincoln. — The fourth, called Erming, or Er- 
minage-ſtreet, ſtretches from S. David's in Weſt- Wales, to 
Southampton, | 

Milly Wav. See the article GAL Ax v. 

Way of a ſbip, is ſometimes uſed for the ſame with the rat, 

or run of her, forward and afterward on. See Rux. 
But the term is more commonly underſtood, in reſpect of 
her failing. — When ſhe goes apace, they fay, /be has d 
good way ; and they call the account how faſt ſhe fails by the 
log, keeping an account of her way. See LoG. 

And becauſe moſt ſhips are apt to fall a little to the lee-ward 
of their true courſe ; they always, in caſting up the log- 
board, allow ſomething for her keward way : which is one 
* or more, according to her way of failing, See LA E- 

AY. 2 

Way of the rounds, chemin des rondes, in fortification, 15 2 
ſpace left for the paſſage of the rounds, between the rampart, 
and the wall of a fortified town. See RoVND. ; 
This is not now much in uſe ; becauſe the parapet not being 
above a foot thick, it is ſoon overthrown by the enemy's 
cannon. 


Covert-WaA v. | CoveRT. 
Car. War Gene 
ang ra . . - 0 
Hatch-W av. See the article HamTcu-la. 
Spur-Wav. Spur-WAY. 
Water-W av. Water-WAY 


WAY-W ISER an inſtrument for meaſuring the road, of di 
ſtance gone; called alſo perambulator, and podemeter, of I 
demeter, See PERAMBULATOR, and PEDOMETE®: 1 

W AY W ODE, is properly a title given the governors of the 
chief places in the dominions of the czar of Muſcovy 10 
The palatines, or governors of provinces in Poland, 4 
bear the quality of waywodes, or warwodes, See PALA” 
TINE, 

The Poles likewiſe call the princes of Walachia and oe 
davia, waywodes ; as efteeming them no other, than - x 
foot of governors ; pretending that Walachia and Mol _ 


WE A 


Phenomena of the WEATHER, October 1697. 


are provinces of Poland, which have withdrawn themſelves | 
from the obedience of the republic. — Every where elſe theſe 


are called hoſpodars, See HosPODAR. Day. Hour. Weather.) Wind. a Rain. | 
Du Cange fays, that the name waywode is uſed in Dalmatia, | | jag — 
Croatia, and Hungary, for a general of an army : and Leun- 27 7 | Fair 8. W. 2429 371 52 
clavius, in his Pandects of Turkey, tells us, it uſually ſigni- 12 Rain S. W. byw. 529 34 
fies captain, or commander. | 9 | Stormy 29 38/0 29 
WE AK Pulſe. See the article Pu Ls E. | 0800 


WE A LD, or WELD, the woody part of a country; as the 
ald of Kent. — It is miſ- printed in ſome books and maps, 
The Wilds of Kent, Suſſex, and Surry. 

WEANE L, a country word for a young beaſt newly wean- 
ed, or taken from ſucking its dam. 

- WEANING, Ablactation. See ABLACTATION. 
WEAPONS. See the articles Ag Ms, and ARMOUR. 
WrArON-Salve, a kind of unguent, ſuppoſed to cure wounds 

ſympathetically, by being applied, not to the wound, but to 
the weapon that made it. See SYMPATHETIC Powder, 


As a ſpecimen of the uſe of ſuch hiſtories, we ſhall add ſome 
general remarks, drawn from them by Mr. Derham ; and, 
— 1. That foggy weather makes the mercury riſe in the 
barometer, as well as the north wind, — The cauſe, he 
ſuggeſts, probably enough, to be the acceſſion of the load of 
vapour, to the former weight of the atmoſphere. See Foc. 
M:fling weather, he likewiſe obſerves to have the like effect. 
See BAROMETER. | 
20. The colds and heats in England and Switzerland, begin 


TRANSPLANTATION, &c. 


WEAR, or WE ER, a great ſtank, or dam in a river; fitted 
for the taking of fiſh, or for conveying the ſtream to the mill. 


See FISHING. 

WEATHER, the ſtate or diſpoſition of the atmoſphere, 
with regard to moiſture or drought, heat or cold, wind or 
calm, rain, hail, froſt, ſnow, fog, &c. See ATMOSPHERE, 

RAIN, HEAT, Wind, Harri, FRoST, &c. i 
As it is in the atmoſphere that all plants and animals live 


and breathe, and as that appears to be the great principle of 


moſt animal and vegetable productions, alterations, &c. ( 
AIR.) — There does not ſeem any thing in all philoſophy, 
of more immediate concernment to us, than the ſtate of the 
weather, — In effeR, all living things are only aflemblages, 
on bundles of veſſels, whoſe juices are kept moving by the 
preſſure of the atmoſphere ; and which, by that motion main- 
tain life. So that any alterations in the rarity or denſity, the 
heat, purity, &c. of that, muſt neceſſarily be attended with 
proportionable ones in theſe. 
What vaſt, yet regular alterations, a little turn of weather 
makes, in a tube filled with mercury, or ſpirit of wine, orin 
a piece of ſtring, Ic. every body knows, in the common 
inſtance of barometers, thermometers, hygrometers, &c. and 
it is owning partly to our inattention, and partly to ourun- 
equal, intemperate courſe of living, that we do not feel as 
great and as regular ones in the tubes, chords, and fibres, of 
our own bodies. 
It is certain, a great part of the brute creation have a ſenſi- 
bility, and ſagacity this way, beyond mankind ; and yet, with- 
out any means or diſpoſition thereto, more than we ; except 
that their veſſels, fibres, &c. being, in other reſpects, in one 
equable habitude; the ſame, or a proportionable cauſe from 
ithout, has always a like, or proportionable effect on them: 
that is, their veſſels are regular barometers, &c. affected only 
from one external principle, viz, the diſpoſition of the at- 
moſphere ; whereas ours are acted on by divers from with- 
in, as well as without ; ſome of which check, impede, and 
prevent the action of others. See BAROMETER, I HER- 
MOMETER, HYGROMETER, &c. 
We know of nothing more wanting than a juſt theory of the 
weather, on mechanical principles. — But, in order to that, 
a compleat hiſtory of the weather will be required. 
Were regiſters carefully kept in divers parts of the globe, 
for a good ſeries of years, we ſhould be enabled to determine 
the directions, breadth, and bounds of the winds, and of the 
weather they bring with them ; the correſpondence between 
the weather of divers places, and the dependance between 
one ſort and another at the ſame place. In time, no doubt, 
we might learn to forete] divers great emergencies ; as, extra- 
ordinary heats, rains, froſts, droughts, dearths, plagues, and 
other epidemical diſeaſes, &c. | | 
The members of our Royal ſociety, the French academy of 
ſciences, and divers other authors of note, have made ſome 
eſſays this way; but the drineſs and quaintneſs of the ſub- 


and endnearly about theſame time: nay, and any remarkable 
weather, eſpecially if it continue any while, affeAs one place 
as well as the other. See Hear. 

39%. That the remarkably cold days in June, anno 1708, 
were found, in Switzerland, to precede ours, commonly by 
about five days, or more ; and that the remarkable heats in 
the following months, began to abate in both places about 
= ſame time; only ſomewhat ſooner here than there. See 

OLD. 

4% That though the winds in both places frequently agree, 
yet they oftener differ. See WIN p. | 

5. That the barometer is always lower at Zurich than at 
Upminſter, by ſometimes one, and ſometimes above two 
Engliſh inches ; but the common difference is about half an 
inch. Which may be ſolved, either by ſuppoſing Zurich ſituate 
one fourth of a mile higher above the level of the ſea thanUp- 
miniſter ; or elſe, by ſuppoſing that part of the terraqueous 
globe, as lying nearer the line, to be higher, and more di- 
ſtant from the centre than ours is, which lies nearer the pole. 
See EARTH, MouUNTAIN, &c. 

69, That the barometers generally riſe and fall together at 
far diſtant places: though this agreement of the barometer is 
not ſo conſtant between Zurich and Upminſter, as in places 
nearer home, viz. at London and Paris; where, again, the 
agreement is not ſo great as between Upminſter and Lan- 
caſhire. 

7. That the variations of the barometer are greateſt, as 
the places are neareſt the pole. Thus, e. gr. the mercury at 
London has a greater range by two or three lines than at 
Paris; and at Paris, a greater than at Zurich. — In ſome 
places near the equinoctial, there is ſcarce any variation at all. 
See BA ROM ETER. | 
8. That the rain in Switzerland and Italy is much greater 
in quantity, throughout the year, than that in Eſſex ; yet 
the rains are more frequent, i. e. there are more rainy days 
in Eſſex, than at either of thoſe places. — The proportion 


of the annual rains that fall in ſeveral places we have an 


good obſervations of, ſtand thus: At Zurich, the depth of 


the annual rain, at a medium, is about 32 4 Engliſh inches; 


at Piſa, 43 4; at Paris, 23 ; at Liſle in Flanders, 23 3 inches; 
-1 Townley in Lancaſhire, 42 1; at Upminſter, 194. See 
AIN, | 
99. That cold contributes greatly to rain; and that, appa- 
rently, by condenſing the ſuſpended vapours, and making 
them deſcend. — Thus, very cold months, or ſeaſons, arege- 
nerally followed immediately by very rainy ones; and cold 
ſummers are always wet ones. See CoLD, and VA POUR. 
10. That high ridges of mountains, as the Alps, and the 
ſnows they are coved withal, not only affect the neigbour- 
ing places by the colds, rains, vapours, &c. they produce, 
but even diftant countries, as England, often partake of their 
effects. — Thus, the extraordinary colds, December 1708, 
and the relaxations thereof, were felt in Italy and Swit- 
zerland, ſeveral days ere they reached us: an indication, 
Mr. Derham thinks, that they were derived from them to 


jets, has induced them all to drop it. 

Eraf Bartholin, for inſtance, has obſervations of the weg- 
ther for every day throughout the year 1671: Mr. W. 
Merle made the like at Oxford, for ſeven years, viz. the 
years 1337, 1338,1339, 1340, 1341, 1342, 1343. Dr. 
Plot did the ſame at the fame place, for the year 1684: 
Mr. Hillier, at Cape Corſe, for the years 1686, 1687 : 
Mr. Hunt, c. at Greſham College, for the years 1695, 
1696; Mr. Derham, at Upminſter in Eſſex, for the years 
1691, 1692, 1697, 1698, 1699, 1703, 1704, 1705 ; Mr. 
Townley, in Lancaſhire, in 1697, 1698 ; Mr, Cunningham, 
at Emin in China, for the years 1698, 1699, 1700, 1701 ; 
Mr. Locke, at Oats in Eſſex, 1692; Dr. Scheuchzer, at 
Zurich, in 1708; and Dr. Tilly, at Piſa, the ſame year, 
See the Philoſoph. Tranſacł. 

The form of Mr. Derham's obſervation, we give as a ſpe- 
cimen of a journal of this kind; obſerving that he notes the 
ſtrength of the winds, by o, 1, 2, 3, Cc. and the quan- 
tity of rain, as it 2x through a tunnel, in pounds and cen- 


us 


Prognoftics of the WEATHER. == We do not here mean to 
obtrude the idle, arbitrary obſervations of fanciful people up- 
on our reader. — That cloud of popular predictions from the 
brute world, which partly the ſagacity, and partly the cre- 
dulity of our countrymen have eſtabliſhed, we ſet aſide, as 
not flowing from any natural, neceſſary relations, that we 
know of, in the things themſelves. pag” tes is the foretelling 
of rain and wind, from water-fowls flocking to land, or 
land-fowls to the water; from birds pruning their ſeathers, 
geeſe gaggling, crows cawing loud, and flying in companies, 
ſwallows chattering, and flying low, peacocks crying much, 
aſſes braying, deer fighting, foxes and wolves howling, fiſhes 
playing, ants and bees keeping within doors, moles caſting 
up earth, earthworms creeping out, &c. — We ſhall offer 
nothing on this head, but what has ſome viſible foundation 
in the nature of things ; and which lets ſome light into the 


cauſe _ _ of weather itſelf, or diſcovers ſome notable 
1. Then, 
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10. Then, a thich, -dark ſty, laſting for ſome time, 2vithout WEATHERG A GE at fea. — A ſhip is fa, 
either ſun yu rain, "alway; becomes firſt fair, then foul, i. e. _ weather-goge of another, when ſhe. is ng _ to haye 
changes to a fair clear ſky, ere it turns to rain: — This, the] See Gar. X Ward of her. 
3 | rev. Mr. Clarke, who kept a regiſter of the weather for 30 WEATHERING, a doubling, or filing by OY 
— years, ſince put into Mr. Derham's hands by his grandſon | Place. „ 1% AR rdey 4 | . 2 point, ar 
the learned Dr. Samuel Clarke; this, he ſays, he ſcarce ever To weather a Hip, is to get to the windward of her 
knew to fail: at leaſt, when the wind was in any of the The WEATHERING of a hawk, among falconers, is. * 
eafterly points: but Mr. Derham has obſerved the rule to ting her abroad to take the air. See HA R wa H ſet. 
hold good, be the wind where it will. And the cauſe is ob- | ING. TH Ar- 
vious. — The atmoſphere is replete with vapours, which, | WEAVING, the art or act of working a we, 
though ſufficient to reflect and intercept the ſun's rays from ſilk, linen, or other ſtuff, on a loom, with a ſhu 
Sd Ch Tore Oy 
inue in the fame ſtate, the weather wi , — Ac- uran it; 
cordingly, ſuch roanthert in generally attended with moderate > admirable invention to, unleſs INN 2 = 
warmth, and with little or no wind to diſturb the vapours, the ſpider, that poiſonous, but ingenious little g 
and an heavy atmoſphere to ſuſtain them; the barometer being draws certain infinitely fine threads from its * ich 
commonly high. — But when the cold approaches, and, by | through papillæ near its ans. See S1LK, and Wzy © 
condenſing, drives the vapours into clouds or drops, then, way WEeavinc of Chth' .. 2 FCror zn. 
is made for 3 till the r being by bode oa of Tapeſtry, &c. N See JTaPesTRY, & 
further condenſation formed into rain own in dr tocking WE AVIN GW STOC - 
20. A change inthe warmth of the weather, Is e T7 WE B, a ſort of. tiſſue; or texture, Fark 2 | 3 98; 
by towed ly a change in the wind. — Thus, the northerly and | woven with each other ; ſome whereof areextended in bs ry 
| foutherly winds, commonly eſteemed the cauſes of cold and | and called the zwarþ; and others drawn acroſs them * 
| warm weather, are really the effects of the cold or warmth | the ung. See LEXTURR, Woor, Warp, G. 
of the atmoſphere : of which Mr. Derham aſſures us he has | Spider's Wen, or Cob. WEB, is a very delicate and wonder 


had ſo many confirmations, that he makes no doubt of it, — tiſſue, which that inſect ſpins out of its own bowels; 


it as a fort of toil, or net to catch flies, c. withal, wy 


of doth 
ttle, SW 


r 
* 
* 


| Thus, it is common to ſee a warm ſoutherly wind ſuddenly 
changed to the north, by the fall of ſnow or hail ; or to fee | 


WEATHER-COCK;,or WEATHER-VvANE, a move- 
able vane, in form of a cock, or other ſhape, placed on high, | 
to be turned round according to the direction of the wind, 
and point out what quarter the wind blows from. See 
Wiĩip, and ANEMOMETER. | | 
WEATHER-GLASSES, are inſtrumentscontrived to indi- 
; cate the ſtate, or diſpoſition of the atmoſphere, as to heat, cold, 
_ gravity; moiſture, &c. to meaſure the changes befalling in thoſe 
reſpects; and, by thoſe means, to predict the alteration of 
weather, as rains, winds; ſnow, oc. 
Under the clas of weather-glaſſes, are comprehended barome- 
ters, thermometers, hygrometers,- manometers, and anemometers, 
of each whereof there are divers kinds: fee their theories, 
. conſtructions, uſes, kinds; c. under the reſpective articles, 
BAROMETER, THERMOMETER, Hre ROME TER, &c. 


. 
. 


ſible enough in the down of dandelion, and other downs: 
and eminently in the flowers of pimpernel ; the opening and | 


 weatherwiſer, whereby he foretels the weather of the follow- 
ing day. — The rule is, if the flowers be cloſe ſhut up, it | 


fair 2weather, Ger. Herb. Lib. II. 
ER & alia [arbor in Tylis] fimilis, foligſor tamen, roſeiqueflo- | 


ridie 2 Hnucolæ dormire eum dicunt. Plin. Nat. Hiſt, 
Lib. XII. cap. 85 91 2 | 

- The ſtalk of trefoil, my lord Bacon obſerves, fivells againſt 

rain, and grows more upright : and the like may be obſerved, | 

though not ſo ſenſibly, in the ſtalks of moſt other plants. — | 


- flower, called, by the country- people, wincoprpe ; which open- 
That vegetables ſhould be affected by the ſame cauſes that 


infinite number of trachez, or air-veſſels ; by which they 
have an immediate communication with the air, and par- 
take of its moiſture, heat, &. Theſe trachez are very 
_ +. viſible in the leaf of the ſcabioſe, vine, &c. See PLANT, 


- Henee it is, that all wood, even the hardeft and moſt ſolid, 
- fwells in moiſt weather; the vapours eaſily inſinuating into 
the pores thereof; eſpecially of that which is lighteſt. and | 
drieſt. — And hence we derive a very extraordinary uſe of 
wood, viz. for breaking rocks and mill-ſtones. See Woop. 


the wind, in a cold froſty morning, north, when the ſun has | 


well warmed the earth and air, wheel towards the ſouth; 
and again turn northerly or eafterly.in the cold evening. 

3%. Moft vegetables expand their flowers and down in ſun- 
ſhiny weather, and towards the evening ; and againſt rain, 
cloſe them again; eſpecially at the beginning of their flower- 
ing, when their ſeeds are tender and ſenſible. — This is vi- 


ſhutting of which, Gerard obſerves, are the countryman's 
betokens rain and foul weather: if they be ſpread abroad, 
ris; quem noctu comprimens, aperire incipit ſolis exortu, me- 


1 


He adds, that in the ſtubble fields there is found a ſmall red 
ing in a morning, is a ſure indication of a fine day. 


affect the weather, is very conceivable; if we conſider them 
as ſo many hygrometers, and thermometers, conſiſting of an 


VEGETABLE, Cc. 


The method at the quarries is this. — Having cut a rock 


j 


* 


the manner wherein the ſpider ſpins his web, the admirable 


mechaniſm of the parts ſubſervient thereto, and the uſes 


thereof, ſee SILK, 


Dr. Lifter tells us, that attending nearly to a ſpider wen 

a net, he obſerved it fuddenly defi in i mid-woths 
and turning its tail to the wind, darted out a thread, with 
the violence and ſtream we ſee water ſpout out of 2 jet : 
this thread, taken up by the wind, was immediately emit. 
ted ſome fathoms long; ſtill iſſuing out of the belly of the 
animal, — By and by the ſpider leaped into the air, and the 
thread mounted her up fwiftly. -— After this diſcovery, he 


made the like obſervation in near thirty different forts of yi- 


ders; and found the air filled with young and old, failing on 
their threads, and doubtleſs ſeizing gnats and other inſe&s in 
their paſſage : there being often manifeſt ſigns of ſaughter, 
legs and wings of flies, &c. on theſe threads, as well as in 
. 51 £7 na * | 

Dr. Hulſe diſcovered the fame thing about the ſame time.—In 


- a letter of Dr. Liſter to Mr. Ray, he thinks there isa fair hint 


ofthe darting of ſpiders in Ariſtotle, Hf. An. Lib. IX. cap. 
39. and in Pliny, Lib. X. cap. 74. But for their failing, the 
— 1 ſeen by him. — In 
ano etter to Mr. Ray, dat an 1670, ſpeaking of 
the heighth ſpiders are 5 to fl = te fi, 2 LA cb. 
„* ber, c. I took notice that the air was very full of av}; 
I forthwith mounted to the top of the higheſt ſteeple on 
* the Minſter, in Vork] and could there diſcern them yet 
© exceeding high above me.“ | 


Pin and WEB. See PANNUS. 
WEDGE, Cuneus, in mechanics, the laſt of the five powers, 


or ſimple machines. See MECHANICAL Power. 


The wedge is a triangular priſm, whoſe baſes are equilateral 


acute-angled triangles. See PR ISM. 

Authors are divided about the principle whence the wedge de- 
rives its power. — Atiſtotle conſiders it as two levers of the 
firſt kind, inclined toward each other, and acting oppoſite 
ways, — Guido Ubaldus, Merſennus, &c. will have them 
levers of the ſecond kind. — But Fr, de Lanis ſhews, that 


the wedge cannot be reduced to any lever at all. dee LI VII. 


into a cylinder, they divide that into ſeveral: leſſer cylinders, | Others refer the wedge to the inclined plane. — Other, 
by making holes at proper diſtances. round the great one: again, with De Stair, deny the wedge to have ſcarce any force 


theſe holes they fill with ſo many pieces of fallow wood, 
dried in an oven; which, in moiſt weather, becoming im- 
pregnated with the humid corpuſcles of the air, ſwell; 
and, like wedges, break or | cleave the rock into ſeveral 


? 


METER. 


Ee” nes. we; — 
Predictions of the WEATHER fromthe barometer. See Baxo- 
5 „„ AB, is to the reſiſtance to be overcome, as A Bto CP: 


at all; and aſcribe much the greateſt part to the mallet that 
drives it. But the lateſt authors to refer the 
of the rvedge, to the cochlea, or ſcrew,” See SCREW. 


Its doctrine is contained in this propoſition. — © If a power 


< be applied to a wedge, in ſuch manner, as that _ n 


« direction CD, (Tab. Mechanics, fig. 5.3.) perpendi 


6e the power will be equal to the reſiſtance.” 
Or thus: If the power directly applied to the head of the 
% zvedge, be to the reſiſtance to be overcome by the wedges 


nas the thickneſs of the wedge is to its heighth; _ 


«©. power will be equivalent to its reſiſtance ;. and, if in 
ed, will overcome it.” | 1 
For the firmneſs whereby the parts of the obſtacle, ſupp 
wood, adhere to one another, is the reſiſtance to be oer 
come by the wedge. See FIRMN Ess, and RESISTANT: 
Now it is evident, that while the 7 6 is drove into *. 
wood, the way or length it has gone is BA, (f. 5+) de 
DC is the way or length gone in the ſame time, b ft 
impediment; that is, the parts C and D of the wood, i 
ſo far divided aſunder: and according as the wedge 5 db 
down farther and farther along its hgighth'; fo the P27, - 


WEATHER-BOARD, in the ſea language, that fide ofa | and D of the wood, are divided 1 ©% and more, along 
| ſhip which is to the windward. | | py | thickneſs of the wedge, .f wal ” Haw 


* 
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WEDNESDAY. See the article | 
Ab- WE DNESs PDA. See the article As H-Medneſday. 
WE E D, a common name for all rank and wild herbs, that 


WEE 


Hence, if the thickneſs of the wedge (that is, the way of the 


impediment, and conſequently its velocity) be to the heighth 
of the wedge (that is, the way, and conſequently the velo- 
city of the power) as the power to the impediment, or re- 
ſiſtance; then the momentum of the power, and the impe- 
diment, will be equal the one to the other ; and conſequently 
the power, being increaſed, will overcome the reſiſtance. 

Hence, 19. the power equivalent to half the reſiſtance, is to it 
as A C to D C, g. 53. that is, as the whole fine to the co- 
tangent of half the angle of the wedge A D C. — And, 2“. as 


the tangent of a leſs angle is leſs than that of a greater, the 


power muſt have a greater proportion to half the reſiſtance, 
if the angle be greater, than if leſs. — Conſequently, the 
acuter the wedpe is, the more does it increaſe the power. 

To the wedge may be reſerred all edge-tools, and inſtruments 
which have a ſharp point, in order to cut, cleave, lit, chop, 


pierce, bore, or the like; as knives, hatchets{words, bod- 
SALT - 
WEDLOCK. See MARRIAGE, WirÞj HUsBAND,&c. 


onTH, Day, &c, 


grow of themſelves, to the detriment of other uſeful herbs 
they grow among. See PLANT, HerB, &. 
ers WEED, woodwax, or geniſta tinctoria. See DY 1 NG. 


Fuller's WEED, See the articles THIsTLE, and TEAZLE. 
WEED, in the miners language, denotes the degeneracy of a 


load or vein of fine metal, into an uſeleſs marcaſite. See 
Vein, Mine, METAL, MAR CAS ITE, &c. 


| Weevs, alſo denote a peculiar habit, wore by the relicts of 


perſons deceaſed, by way of mourning. See MoURNING. 


WEEK, Septimana, Hebdomada, in chronology, a diviſion of 


time, compriſing ſeven days. See TIME, and Dar. 

The origin of this diviſion of weeks, or of computing time 
by ſevenths, is greatly controverted. — Some will have it to 
take its riſe from the four quarters or intervals of the moon, 
between her changes of phaſes, which being about ſeven 
days diſtant, gave occaſion to the diviſion. See Moon, 
QUARTER, &c. 

Be this as it will, the diviſion is certainly very antient. — 


' The Syrians, Egyptians, and moſt of the oriental nations, 


appear to have uſed it from all antiquity : though it did not 
get footing in the weſt, till Chriſtianity brought it in : the 
Romans reckoned their days not by ſevenths, but by ninths ; 
and the antient Greeks by decads, or tenths. 

Indeed, the Jews divided their time by weeks, but it was 
upon a different principle from the other eaſtern nations. — 


God himſelf having appointed them to work fix days, and | 


to reſt the ſeventh, in order to keep up the ſenſe and re- 
membrance of the creation; which being effected in fix days, 
he reſted the ſeventh. See Sa BBAT H. 

Some authors will even have the uſe of of weeks, among the 
other eaſtern nations, to have proceeded from the Jews ; 
but with little appearance of probability. — It is with better 
reaſon that others ſuppoſe the uſe of weeks among the hea- 
thens of the eaſt, to be a remain of the tradition of the 
creation, which they had ſtill retained with divers others. 


This is the opinion of Grotius, De Veritat. Relig. Chriſt. 


Lib. I. who likewiſe proves, that not only throughout the 
eaſt, but even among the Greeks, Italians, Celtæ, Sclavi, 
and even the Romans themſelves, the days were divided in- 
to weeks; and that the ſeventh day was in extraordinary ve- 
neration. — This appears from Joſeph. adv. Appion. II. 
Philo De Creatine, Clem. Alexand. Strom. Lib. V. — 
Though Helmoldus, Lib. I. cap. 84. Philoſtratus, Lib. III. 
cap. 13. Dion. Lib. XXX VIII Tibullus, Lucian, Homer, 
Callimachus, Suctonius, Herodotus, c. who mention the 
ſeptenary diviſion of days as very antient, ſuppoſe it to have 
been derived from the Egyptians. 

The Days of the I/eek were denominated by the Jews, from 
the order of their ſucceſſion from the fabbath. — Thus, the 
day next after the ſabbath, they called the fir/? of the ſab- 
bath, the next, the ſecond of the ſabbath, and ſo of the Teſt ; 
except the ſixth, which they called paraſceve, or preparation 
of the ſabbath. See PARASCEVE. 

The like method is ſtill kept up by the Chriſtian Arabs, Per- 
ſians, Ethiopians, &c. — The antient heathens denominated 
the days of the week from the ſeven planets ; which names are 
ſill generally retained among the Chriſtians of the weſt. — 
Thus, the firſt day was called ſun-day, dies ſolis; the ſecond 
moon-day, dies lunæ, Sc. a practice the more natural on 
Dion's principle, who ſays, the Egyptians took the diviſion 
of the week itſelf from the ſeven planets. | 

In effect, the true reaſon of theſe denominations ſeems to be 
founded in aſtrology. For the aſtrologers, diſtributing the go- 
vernment and direction of all the hours in the wee among the 
ſeven planets, HUG Oe 8 b, ſo as that the government 
of the firſt hour of the firſt day fell to Saturn, that of the 
ſecond day to Jupiter, 6c. they gave each day the name of the 
planet which preſided over the firſt hour thereof: and that, 


according to the order ſpecified above; and which is included 


in the following technical verſe : 
Vot. II. | 


WEI 


Pit STM SUM /equitur, 275 Luna ſubeſt. 
Wherein, the capital letters STM SUM and L, are the 
initial letters of the planets. — So that, the order of the 
planets in the week, bears little relation to that in which 
they follow in the heavens: the former being founded on an 
imaginary power each planet has, in its turn, on the firſt hour 
of each day. See PLANET, HouR, HousE, ASCENDENT, 
HoRoscoPE, &c. | | 
Dion. Caſſius gives another reaſon of the denomination, 
fetched from the celeſtial harmony. — For it being obſerved 
that the harmony of the diateſſaron, which conſiſts in the ra- 


judged meet to proceed directly from Saturn to the Sun; be- 
cauſe there are three planets between Saturn and the Sun, and 
four from the Sun to the Moon. See DiaTEssARON, 
HARMONY of the Spheres, &c. 

To find the accompliſhment of Daniel's prophecy of the Meſ- 


ver. 24, Cc. the critics generally agree to underſtand weeks 
of years, inſtead of weeks of days. See PROPHECY, 
YEAR, &c. 

Ember WE EES. See the article EM BER. | 

Paſſim WE E k, or the boy WE EE, is the laſt week in Lent, 
wherein the church celebrates the myſtery of our Saviour's 
death and paſſion. See LENT, Pass1on, &c. 
This is ſometimes alſo called the great week, — Its inſti- 
tution is generally referred, both by Proteſtants and Papiſts, 
to the times of the apoſtles. — All the days of that wee were 
held as faſts: no work was done on them; no juſtice diſtri- 
buted ; but the priſoners were ordinarily ſet at liberty, &c. 
even pleaſures otherwiſe allowed, were now prohibited. 
The oſculum charitatis was now forborn ; and divers morti- 
fications practiſed by all ſorts of people, and even the empe- 
rors themſelves. 

Rogation WEEK. See the article RoGATION. 

WEEK, or WIECK of a candle, &c. the cotton match in a 
candle or lamp. See CAN DLE, Lame, &c. 

WEEPING. See the article TE Ans. 

WEER. See the article WEAR. 

WEF T, a kind of web, or thing woven: as, a weft or treſs 
of hair. See WER, HAIR, T1ssue, &c. | 

WEIF. See the article Wa1F, 1 

WEIGH“*, WA, or WE, Haga, a weight of cheeſe, 
wool, &c. containing 2 56 pounds averdupois. — Of corn, the 
weigh contains 40 buſhels ; of barley or malt, 6 quarters. 


pounds, See MEASURE. | 


* — Et decimam caſei ſui de Herting, præter unam peiſam que 
pertinet ad eccleſiam de A. Mon. Angl. where pei/a ſeems to 
be uſed for a <vcigh. — Coke alſo {| of abeighs of bay ſalt. 


WEIGHER, an officer in divers cities, appointed to 
weigh the commodities bought or ſold, in a public ba- 
lance, We, 

Theſe weighers are generally obliged by oath, to do juſtice 
to both parties; and to keep a regiſter of the things 
they weigh. — In Amſterdam there are twelve weighers, eſta- 
bliſhed into a kind of office. 

As it was formerly allowed them to touch theſtrings of the 
balance of werghing, it was eaſy for them to favour either 
the buyer or ſeller, according as the one gave them more 
money than the other. — To prevent which abuſe, it was 
charged on them, by an ordinance of the burgomaſters, in 
1719, not to touch the balance in any manner whatever. 


to find its weight. See BALANCE, and WErGur. 
The diſtillers in London wezgh'their veſſels when full; and 
for half a hogſhead, which is 31 gallons and an half, allow 
200 one quarter and 11 pounds for the caſk and liquor. — 
For a puncheon, they allow 600 one quarter and 2 pounds : 
for a canary pipe 800 a half and 17 pounds. 
We16GHinG-Charr, a machine contrived by Sanctorius, to de- 
termine the quantity of food taken at a meal; and to warn 
the feeder when he had eat his quantum, 
That ingenious author having obſerved, with many others, 
that a great part of our diſorders ariſe from the excels in the 
quantity of our foods, more than in the quality thereof ; as 
alſo how much a fixed portion, once well adjuſted, would, 
if kept to regularly, contribute to health ; bethought himſelf of 
an expedient to that purpoſe, — The reſult was the weighing- 
chair: which was a chair fixed at one arm of a ſort of ba- 
lance, wherein a perſon being ſeated at meat, as foon as he 
had eat his allowance, the increafe of weight made his ſeat 
preponderate : So that, deſcending to the ground, he left his 
table, victuals, and all out of reach. See PERsPIR AT ION. 
WEIGHING of the air. See the article WEIGHT of air, 
WEiGHinG Anchor, in the ſea language, is the drawing up 
the anchor out of the ground it had been caſt into; in order 
to ſet fail, or quit a port, road, or the like. See An- 
CHOR, 
The anchor is ordinarily wezghed or recovered by means of 


the capſtan ; ſometimes by a windlaſs. See Winprass, 


and CAPSTAN, | 
13 * WEIGHT, 


tio of 4 to 3, is of great force and effect in muſic ; it was 


ſiah, the deſtruction, rebuilding, &c. of the temple, chap. ix. 


— In ſome places, as Eſſex, the weigh of cheeſe is 300 


WEIGHING, the act of examining a body in the balance, 
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WEIGHT, Gravity, Ponds, in phyſics, a quality in natu- | 


WEI 


ral bodies, whereby they tend downwards, toward the cen- 
tre of the earth. See Body, DESCENT, EARTH, &c. 
Or, weight may be defined, in a leſs limited manner, to be 
a power inherent in all bodies, whereby they tend to ſome 
common point, called the centre of gravity ; and that with a 
greater or leſs velocity, as they are more or les denſe, or as 
the medium they paſs through is more or leſs rare, Sce 
CENTRE, DEnsITY, &c. 

In the common uſe of language, weight and gravity are con- 
ſidered as one and the ſame thing. — Some authors, how- 
ever, make a difference between them; and hold gravity on- 
ly to expreſs a niſus, or endeavour to deſcend; but zveight 
an actual deſcent: 9 

But there is room for a better diſtinction. — In effect, one 
may conceive gravity to be the quality, as inherent in the 
body; and weight, the fame quality, exerting itſelf, either 
againſt an obſtacle, or otherwiſe. See QUALITY, &c. 
Hence, weight may be diſtinguiſhed, like gravity, into ab/o- 
late, and ſpecific. See GRAVITY. | 
Sir Iſaac Newton demonſtrates, that the weights of all bodies, 
at equal diſtances from the centre of the earth, are proporti- 
onable to the quantities of matter each contains. — Whence it 
follows, that the weights of bodies have not any dependance 
on their forms, or textures; and that all ſpaces are not equal- 


ly full of matter. See Vacuum. 


Hence alſo i: follows, that the weight of the ſame body is 
different, on the ſurface of different parts of the earth ; by 
reaſon its figure is not a ſphere, but a ſpheroid. See PE x- 


DULUM. 
The law of this difference, the ſame author gives in the fol- 


lowing theorem. — © The increaſe of weight, as you proceed 


& from the equator to the poles, is, nearly, as the verſed 
& fine of double the latitude; or, which amounts to the 
s ſame, as the ſquare of the right ſine of the latitude,” 

Therefore, ſince the latitude of Paris is 489 50%, that of a 
place under the equator oo oo /; and that of a place under 
the pole 90® oo /; and the verſed fines of the double latitudes 
are 11334,00000 and 20000, the radius being 10000 ; and 
the weight at the pole, is to the wwerght at the equator, as 230 
to 229; and the exceſs of weight at the pole, to that at the 
equator, as 1 to 229: the exceſs of gravity in the latitude of 
Paris, to that under the equator, will be as 1 X 5323# to 
229, or as 5667, to 2290000; and therefore, the whole 


weights in thoſe places, will be to each other as 2295667, to 
2290000, | . | 
Hence, alſo, as the lengths of pendulums that perform their 
vibrations in equal times, are as their weights; and the 
length of a pendulum, which in the latitude of Paris vibrates 
ſeconds, is three Paris feet, and eight lines 3: the length of 


a pendulum, that vibrates ſeconds under the equator, will be 


ſhort of a ſynchronous pendulum at Paris, by one line, and 
an 87000th part of a line. Phil. Nat. Princ, Math. Lib. 
III. p. 382, &c. See PENDULUM. + 

A body immerged in a fluid ſpecifically lighter than itſelf, 
loſes ſo much of its weight, as is equal to the wwezght of a 
quantity of the fluid of the fame bulk with itſelf. See 
FLu1D. 

Hence, a body loſes more of its weight in a heavier than in a 
lighter fluid ; and therefore weighs more in a lighter, than a 
heavier fluid. See SPECIFIC Gravity. 

To find the weight of any quantity of a fluid, e. gr. of the 
wine contained in a hogſhead. — Find the bulk or quantity 
of the liquor by the rules of gauging. See GAUGING. | 
Suſpend a cubic inch of lead therein by a horſe-hair ; and by 
a balance note the weight loſt. — This will be the weight of 
a cubic inch of the fluid. 
Wherefore, ſince in a homogeneous fluid, the zweight is pro- 
portionable to the bulk; the werght of the fluid will be found 
by the rule of three. — Thus, if the capacity of the hogſhead 
be 88 cubic fect, and the cubic foot of wine 68 pounds; the 
whole weight of the wine will be 5984. 

The werght of a cubic foot of water, has been determined 
by ſeveral ; but as in different ſprings, &c. the weight of the 
water is different, and there is even a difference in the ſame 
water at different times; it is no wonder the obſervations of 
the ſeveral authors ſhould be found very different. — Dr. 


Wiberd, by repeated experiments, found a cubic foot of 


water to weigh 76 pounds troy, See WATER. 


WEI CHT, Pondus, in mechanics, is any thing to be raiſed, 


ſuſtained, or moved by a machine; or any thing that in any 
manner reſiſts the motion to be produced. See MoT1oNn, &c. 
In all machines, there is a natural ratio between the weight, 


and the moving power. — If the weight be increaſed, the | 


power muſt be ſo too; that is, the wheels, &c. are to be 
multiplied, and fo the time increaſed, or the velocity dimi- 
niſhed. See PowER, and MAcHiNE. 

+ The centre of gravity F, ( Tab. Mechanics, fig. 55.) of a 
body IH, together with the weight of the body, being given; 
to determine the point M, in which, lying on an horizon- 
„tal plane, a given weight G, hung in L, cannot remove 
* the body I H out of its horizontal ſituation.“ 


WE I 


Conceive a weight hung in the c ; 
to. the wright of the whole TH. ns e 3.4 
mon centre of gravity M, of that and the nd the com. 
keg 8 0. po ah 5 laid on the horizontal cl Weight 
weight G will not be able to mov ne; the 
place © 0 2097 AT out &f 
uppoſe, e. gr. F the centre of gravit 
diſtant from its extremity, by * 3 OS 
bucket of water to weigh 24 pounds, and the 5 5 
ſtaff to be 2 LF = 18 ounces : we ſhall find 1 * 
(GF) = 18. 2: 22:18:11 2 1674 <, 58 
wonder the bucket hung on the ſtaff I H laig , 
does not fall. , 
* The centre of gravity C, (Hg. 8 6.) of a 
„ gether with its 1 G, oy 0 _ £ B, to- 
the points L and M, wherein props N 450 0 . 
233 | . 0 
: >" each may bear any given Proportion of the 
In the horizontal line A B, paſſing through t 
vity C, aſſume the right ina MC 2 or tra fl 
ratio. — Props, then, N, O, placed in f E en 
preſſed in bh given ratio. 75 . Will be 
Hence, if in the points M, L, in lieu of pre 
the ſhoulders, or arms of porters, &c. they wil wat ace 
bear the burden alike; if their ſhares be proportioneq fn f. 
ſtrengths. — Thus we have a way of diftributins en 
: NZ a burden 
in any given ratio. 

W EIGHT of the atmoſphere. See ATMOSPHERE, 

WE1GHT in commerce, denotes a body of a known w 7 
appointed to be put in the balance againſt other bodies = 0 
weight is required. See WEIGHING, BALANCE. & ” 
Theſe weights are uſually of lead, iron, or brafs; thou o 
divers parts of the Eaſt-Indies they are common 8 7 
in ſome, places, a fort of little beans. 195 
The ſecurity of commerce depending, in good 
the juſtneſs of theſe weights; there © — ho 
has taken proper meaſures to prevent the falſification there f 
— The ſureſt means are the ſtamping, or marking them by 
proper officers, from ſome original or ſtandard, de FA 
where recourſe may be had to them, F TY 
This expedient is very antient ; and many authors are of op- 
nion, that what among the Jews was called bebe] if 1 
ſanctuary, was not any particular kind of weight, different 
from the common one; but a ſtandard or original weight 
preſerved by the prieſts in the fanctuary. See SER EI. 
and SANCTUARY. 1 
Thus, alſo, in England, the ſtandard of weights is kept in 
the Exchequer, by a particular officer, called the der}, or 
comptroller o, the market. — In France, the ſtandard weight 
is kept under ſeveral! keys, in the cabinet of the cour des 
Monnoyes. See STANDARD. | 
Moſt nations, wherein there is any thing of commerce flou- 
riſhing, have their particular weights; and even ſometimes 
different weights in the different provinces, and for the differ- 
ent kinds of commodities. | | 
This diverſity of weights, makes one of the moſt perplexing 
articles in commerce; but it is irremediable, — The reducing 
the coeights of different nations to one, is not only impracti- 
cable; but even the reduction of thoſe of the ſame nation: 
witneſs thoſe vain attempts made for reducing the weights 
in France, by ſo many of their kings, Charlemaign, Philip 
the long, Louis XI. Francis I. Henry II. Charles IX. 
Henry III. Louis XIV. | 
I/eights may be diſtinguiſhed into antient, and modern, fi- 
reign, and domeſtic, 

Modern WEIGHTS, uſed in the ſeveral parts of Euripe, and 

the Levant. 

Engliſþ WE 1GHTS. — By the twenty ſeventh chapter of Mag- 
na Charta, the weights are to be the ſame all over England; 
but for different commodities there are two different forts, 
viz. troy weight, and averdupois weight. : 
The origin from which they are both raiſed, is the grain of 
wheat, gathered in the middle of the ear. See GRAIN. 

In Troy WEe1GHarT, 24 of theſe grains make a penn weight 
ſterling; 20 penny weight make an ounce ; and 12 ounces 3 
pound. See OUNCE, Pou p, &c.. 

By this weight we weigh gold, filver, jewels, grains, and 
liquors. — The apothecaries alſo uſe the troy pound, ance, 
and grain; but they differ from the reſt, in the intermediate 
diviſions. — They divide the ounce into 8 drachms; tc 
drachm into 3 ſcruples ; and the ſcruple into 20 gras. 

DrACHM, SCRUPLE, &c. 

In Averdupois WEIGHT, the pound contains 16 ounces; but 
the ounce is Jeſs by near 54 than the troy ounce; thus 
latter containing 490 grains, and the former only 448. — 
The ounce contains 16 drachms — 80 ounces averdupols, art 
only equal to 73 ounces troy ; and 17 pounds troy, equal © 
14 pounds averdupois. Sec PoUND. | 
By averdupois weight, are weighed mercury and g 


equal 


on the table, 


rocery 


wares, baſe metals, wool, tallow, hemp, drugs, bread, oc. 
See AVERDUPOIS. | 

2 Table 

3 


WET WE I 


Table of Troy weight, as uſed by the weight, — At Marſeilles, and throughout Proyence, the pound 
Goldſmiths, &c. Apothecaries. is 13 ounces of Paris weight. — At Rouen, befide the com- . 
Grains. Grains. mon Paris pound and marc, they have the weight of the 
3 3 vicomte; which is 16 ounces and 4 and z, of the Paris 
f _ weight. . 
nr Ae oy: 8 8 The weights enumerated under the two articles of Engliſh 
EY en | 5 and French weights, are the ſame that are uſed throughout the 
480 | 20 | Ounce. 6o | 3 | Drachm. greateſt part of Europe; only under ſomewhat different 
OY ED omg ao IEC names, diviſions, and proportions. See PoUND, GRos, 
5760] 240 | 12 | Pound. |480| 24 | 8 | Ounce. [Mac, PENNY-WEIGHT, &c. | | 
— — —— — Particular nations, have alſo certain weights peculiar to them- 


57600 288 9612 Pound. ſelves: Thus, Spain has its arrobas, containing 25 Spaniſh 
pounds, or 4 of the common quintal: its quintal macho, con- 

| taining 150 pounds, or 13 common quintal, or 6 arrobas : 
Table of Averdupors weight. its adarme, containing 4 of its ounce. — and for gold, it 


Scruples. has its caftillan, or 755 of a pound. — Its tomin, containing 
| | 12 grains, or + of a caſtillan. — The fame are in uſe in the 
3 Duca. Spaniſh Weſt-Indies. 5 
. | Portugal has its arroba, containing 32 Liſbon arratels, or 
| | | pounds: Savary alſo mentions its faratelle, containing two 
4] 5 3 Liſbon pounds: and its rottoli, containing about 12 pounds. 


— And for gold, its chego, containing four carats. — The 
ſame are uſed in the Portugueze Eaſt-Indies. - 
Italy, and particularly Venice, have their mgharo, contain- 


384 128 16 Pound. 


4300814336 1792 | 112 [Quintal, or Hundred, ing four mirres; the mirre containing 30 Venice pounds: 
— — | the /aggio, containing a ſixth part of an _— _ 

860160286720 35840| 22 Tun. has five kinds of weights, viz. large weights, whereby a 

5 n Lk My merchandizes are weighed at the ad: caſh-weights, 


| | | for piaſters, and other ſpecies : the cantara, or quintal, for 
The moneyers, jewellers, &c. have a particular claſs of weights, the coarſeſt commodities : the large balance, for raw filks ; 


for gold and precious ſtones, viz. carat, and grain; and for and the ſmall balance for the finer commodities. — Sicily 
ſilver, the penny-werght, and grain. See CARACT ; ſee alſo has its rottolo, 32 and a half pounds of Meſſina. Savar. 
GoLD, and SILVER. Germany, Flanders, Holland, the Hanſe towns, Sweden, 


The moneyers have alſo a peculiar ſubdiviſion of the grain Denmark, Poland, &c. have their ſchippondt, which at Ant- 
troy : Thus; | werp and Hamburgh is 300 pounds; at Lubeck, 3 20; and 
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Gram 20 Mites. | at Coningſberg, 400 pounds. — In Sweden, the ſchippondt 
The I Hite C into 2 24 Droits. for copper is 320 pounds; and the ſchippondt for proviſions 
Droit ( © 20 Perits. | 400 pounds. — At Riga, and Revel, the /chippondt is 400 
Perit 24 Blanks. pounds; and at Dantzic, 340 pounds; in Norway, 300 
The dealers in wool have likewiſe a particular ſet of | pounds; at Amſterdam, 300; containing 20 lyſpondts, each 
weights, viz. the ſack, weigh, tad, lone, and clove, See weighing 15 pounds. Id. | 
WE1GH, &c. — The proportion of which, ſee under the In Muſcovy, they weigh their large commodities by the ber- 
article WoorL. 8 cheroct, or berkewits, containing 400 of their pounds. — 
French WEIGHTS. — The common or Paris pound, is 16 They have alſo the poet, or poede, containing 40 pounds, or 
ounces ; which they divide two ways: the firſt diviſion is | of the bercheroct. Id. © | 
into two marcs, the marc into 8 ounces; the ounce into 8 | In Turky, at Smirna, &c. they uſe the batman, or batte- 
gros; the gros into 3 penny zueights; the penny- weight into 24 mant, containing fix occos; the occo weighing 3 pounds 
grains; the grain equivalent to a grain of wheat, — The ſe- | Engliſh. — They have another batman much leſs, conſiſting, 
cond diviſion of the pound, is into 2 half-pounds ; the half- | as the former, of fix occos: but the occo only containing 
pound into 2 quarters; the quarter into 2 half-quarters ; 15 ounces Engliſh: 44 occos of the firſt kind, make the 
the half-quarter into 2 ounces; and the ounce into two half- Turkiſh guintal. — At Cairo, Alexandretta, Aleppo, and 
OUNCES. ; Alexandria, they uſe the rotto, rotton, or rotoli, The rotoli 
The weights of the firſt diviſion are uſed to weigh gold, fil- | at Cairo, and other parts of Egypt, is 144 drachms; being 
ver, and the richer commodities: and the weights of the ſe- ſomewhat ovet an Engliſh pound. — At Aleppo there are 
cond diviſion, for commodities of leſs value. three forts of rottos; the firſt 720 drachms, making about 
ſeven pounds Engliſh, and ſerving to weigh cottons, galls, 
Grains, and other large commodities: the ſecond is 624 drachms, 
| | uſed for all filks but white ones, which are weighed by the 
24 | Penny-weight. | third rotto of 700 drachms. — At Seyda the rotto is 600 | 
drachms. : 1 
721 3 | Circ The other ports of the Levant, not named here, uſe ſome 1 
LEE of theſe weights; particularly the occo, or ocqua, the rottoli, 7 
6 8 0 5 and rotto. | 11 
372] 24 N To ſhew the proportion of theſe ſeveral weights to one ano- m1 
F ü ther, we ſhall add a reduction of the divers pounds uſed 145 
7008192 64 8 | Mare. throughout Europe, by which the other weights are eſtimated, * 
— — to one ſtandard pound, viz. the pound of Amſterdam, Paris, 14 
92166384128 16 | 2 | Pound. and Bourdeaux ; as calculated with great accuracy by M. Ri- [i 
25 | | 8 | card, and publiſhed in the new edition of his excellent Traite W | 
| de Commerce, in 1722. 2100 
Half-ounce. | | % 7 
— Proportion of the WEIOGHTS of the chief cities in Europe, or 8 
2 | Ounce. thoſe of Amſterdam. | ke | 
e ERA : . "0 
Hi 6 Halt quarter pound. | An hundred pounds of Amſterdam, are equal to . 1 
e ee ee N ; 108 2 of Alicant. 151 4 5 e "> fl 
5 2 Uarter 1 105 . of Antwerp. 100 b. of Bourdeaux. 1 
1 +, 3: Qua ter pound 120 3 Archangel, or three 104 r of Bourg en Breſle. 1 | 
| es. 103 bb. of Bremen. va 
16] 8 | 4 | 2 |Half pound. 105 b. of Arſchot, 125 lb, of Breſlaw. 1 1 
en ee, ee, WWE FEE 120 lb. of Avignon. 105 bb. of Bruges. 232 
321684 | 2 Pound. 98 15. of Bafil in Switzer- 105 Hb. of Bruſſels. 4 
— —— —— land. 105 bb. of Cadiz. bo 
(3200 t600] 800 | 400 | 200 | 100 | Quintal, oo lb. of Bayonne in France. | 105 bb. of Cologne. * 
166 5. of Bergamo. | 125 b. of Coningsberg. 4 


; | 97 tb. of Berg ap zom. - 10 bb. and of Copenhagen. 
But the pound is not the ſame throughout France, — At 95 B. + of Bergen in Nor- 87 Rottos of — — 


Lyons, e. gr. the city pound is only 14 ounces: ſo that 100 way. 113 and of Dantzic. 
Lyons pounds, make only 88 Paris pounds. — But beſide | 111 bl. of Bern. 100 Ib. of Dort. 
the city pound, they have another at Lyons for ſilk, con- 100 lb. of Beſancon. 97 lb, of Dublin. 
taining 16 ounces. — At Tholouſe, and throughout the | 100 1b. of Bilboa. 97 b. of Edenburgh, 
Upper Languedoc, the pound is 13 vunces and £ of Paris | 10 5 Ib, of Bois le duc. {| 143 /b. of Florence, 


An 


— 
— — — _ * _ 
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An hundred pounds of Amſterdam, are equal to 
98 J. of Francfort on the] 125 Berchero#s of Muſcovy. 
Maine. 100 J. of Nantes. 

105 L of Gaunt. 106 J. of Nancy. 
89 J. of Genera. | 169 J. of Naples. 
1631. of Genoa, ca/h-weight.| 98 J. of Nuremberg. 


1021, of Hamburg. 100 J. of Paris. 
106 J. of Leiden. 112 l. and; of Revel. 
105 J. of Leipſic. 109 J. of Riga. 
105 J. and 3 of Liege. 100 J. of Rochel. 
114 /. of Liſle. 146 J. of Rome. 
143 J. of Leghorn. 100 I. of Rotterdam. 
106 J. and 3 of Liſbon. | 967. of Rouen, Vicounty- 
109 l. of London, Averdu- weight. 
ow weight. 100 J. of 8. Malo. 

tog /. of Lovaine. | 1001. of S. Sebaſtian, 
105 J. of Lubec. 158 J. and 3 of Saragoſa, 
141 J. and 3 of Lucca, /ight-| 106 J. of Seville. 

weight, 114. of Smirna. 
116 J. of Lyons, city-weight.| 110 J. of Stetin. 
114 J. of Madrid, 81 J. of Stockholm. 
105 J. of Malines. 118 J. of Tholouſe, and Up- 
123 J. and 4 of Marſeilles. per Languedoc. 
154 J. of Meſſina, Iighti-- 151 L of Turin. 

weight. | 158]. and + of Valencia. 
168 J. of Milan. | 182/, of Venice, ſmall 
120 l. of Montpellier. [ weight. 


Wricnrs uſed in the ſeveral parts of the Eaſt-Indies, China, 
Perſia, &c. — The Chineſe weights are — The pice, for large 
commodities; it is divided into 100 catzs, or cattis, though 
ſome ſay into 125 : the cati into 16 zaels, or iales; each tae] 
equivalent to 1 4 of an ounce Engliſh, or the wreght of one rial 
and 12, and containing 10 mas, or maſſes ; and each mas 10 
condrins, So that the chineſe pice amounts to 137 pounds 
Engliſh Averdupois, and the cati to 1 pound 8 ounces, — 
The picol, for ſilk, containing 66 catis and 4 : the babar, ba- 


aire, or barr, containing 300 catis, 


Tonquin has all the ſame weights, meaſures, &c, as China. 
Japan has only one 2werght, viz. the catti; which, however, 
is different from that of China, as containing 20 taels. — 
At Surat, Agra, and throughout the ſtates of the great mo- 
gul, they uſe the nan, or maund, whereof they have two | 

inds ; the king's man, or king's weight; and the man ſimply : | 
the firſt uſed for the weighing of common proviſions, con- 
taining 40 ſeers, or ſerres ; and each ſeer a juſt Paris pound. 
Though Tavernier will have the ſeer near a ſeventh leſs than 
the Paris pound. The common man, uſed in the weighing 
of merchandize, conſiſts likewiſe of 40 ſeers, but each 
ſeer is only eſtimated at 12 Paris ounces, or 3 of the other 


ſeer. 


The man may be looked on as the common weight of the 
Eaſt-Indies, though under ſome difference of name, or ra- 
ther of pronunciation; it being called mas at Cambaya, and in 
other places mein, and maun.— The ſeer is properly the Indian | 


und, and of univerſal uſe: the lik WA 

on tael, and catti abovementioned, eue the ba. 
The weights of Siam are the pice, containi 

cattis; but the Siameſe catti is 5 half n bans, g 
ter containing 20 zaels, and the former only 8 the lat. 
ſome make the Chineſe catti only 16 taels, and the Sia 
— The tae! contains 4 baats, or ticals; each "Oxy 5 
ounce: the laat 4 ſelings, or mayons : the mayon a Faris 
the fouang 4 payes the paye 2 clams : the fempaye, lait 
fouang, Savar. | clad 
It is to be obſerved, that theſe are the names of their ...: 
as well as weights ; ſilver and gold being, there, eee . e 
ſold, as other things, by their weights. See Cor "ge 
In the ifle of Java, and particularly at Bantam, they 1 
gantan, which amounts to near three Dutch pounds 2 1 
Golconda, at Viſapour and Goa, they have the Fra 
containing 1 pound 14 ounces Engliſh : the yg, * | 
niangelin, tor weighing diamonds and precious "pn 5 b. 
ing at Goa 5 grains, at Golconda, &c, 5 2 grains. T1 g 
have alſo the rotolo, containing 14 4 ounces Engliſh: the 5 
tricol, containing the ſixth part of an ounce : the vall 25 
piaſtres and ducats; containing the 73d part of a rial. 2 
In perſia, they uſe two kinds of batmans, or mans ; the on 
called cahj, or cheray, which is the king's weight ; and f. 
other batman of Tauris, from the name of one of the chief 
cities of Perſia. — The firſt weighs, according to Tavernie 
13 pounds 10 ounces Engliſh ; the ſecond, 6 pounds 3. = 
cording to Sir J. Chardin, the king's batman is 1; pounds 
14 ounces, and the batman of Tauris 6 pounds +, — It; . 
viſions are the ratel, or a 16th; the derhem, or dr.chm 
which is the 5oth ; the meſcal, which is half the derhem - 
the dung, which is the 6th part of the meſchal ; being equi. 
valent to 6 carat- grains; and laſtly, the grain, which is the 
4th part of the dung. — They have alſo the vie, which ex. 
ceeds, a little, our ounce : the ſah- cheray, equal to the 1170th 
part of the derhem : and the 7oman, uſed to weigh out large 
payments of money, without telling: its zezght is that of 50 
abaſſis. Savar. See TOM AN. 


African and American WE IORHTS. — We have little to fay 25 


to the zwerghts of America: the ſeveral European colonies 
there, making uſe of the weights of the ſtates or kingdoms 
of Europe they belong to. For as to the are of Peru, 
which weighs 27 pounds, it is evidently no other than the 
Spaniſh arroba, with a little difference in the name, 

As to the weights of Africa, there are few places have any, 
except Egypt and the coaſts of Africa, whoſe weights are 
enumerated among thoſe of the ports of the Levant, &. 
As to the coaſts beyond Cape Verde, viz. Guinea, Congo, 
to Soffola, Mozambica, &c. they have no weights ; only the 
Engliſh, French, Dutch, Portugueze, and Danes have in- 
troduced their own weights in their reſpective ſettlements, 
The iſle of Madagaſcar, indeed, has its particular weighs; 
but it has none that exceed the drachm, nor are they uſed 
for any thing but gold and ſilver. — Other commodities they 


never weigh. 


Antient WEIGHTS. 


Jewiſh Weights reduced to Engliſh Troy Weight. 
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Note, in reckoning money, 50 ſbetels made a maneh, but in weight, 160 /hekels, 


Grecian and Roman WEIOH s reduced to Engliſh Troy Weight. 
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The Roman ounce is the Engliſh averdupoiſe ounce, which 
they divided into ſeven denarii, as well as eight drachms ; 
and ſince they reckoned their denarius equal to the Attic 
drachm, this will make the Attic weights one eighth heavier 
than the correſpondent Roman weights. Arbuth, _ 
Note, The Grecians divided their ob2lus into chalci and 
arrle, Some, as Diodorus, and Suidas, divided the obolus 
into fix chalci, and every chalcus into ſeven Ae. Others 
divided the obolus into eight chalci, and every chalcus into 
eight la, or minuta. g ; 
WercurT of the Air, is equal to the elaſticity thereof, See 
Alk, and ELAsTICITY. 
75 find the weight of a cubit inch of Air. — Weigh a round 
glaſs veſſel full of common air, very accurately : exhauſt the 
air out of it: weigh the exhauſted veſſel, and ſubtract the 
latter weight from the former; the remainder is the weight 
of the air exhauſted, | 
Find, then, the content of the veſſel by the laws of mea- 
ſuring, (ſee SPHERE :) — And the ratio of the remaining 
air to the primitive air. See A1R-Pump. 
This done, the bulk of the remaining air is found by the 
rule of three; which being ſubtracted from the capacity of 
the veſſel, the remainder will be the bulk of air extracted. — | 
Or, if- the air-pump he very tight, and the exhauſtion con- 
tinued as long as any air is got out, the remaining air will be 
fo ſmall, that it may be ſafely neglected, and the content of | 
the veſſel taken for the bulk of the exhauſted air. 
Having, therefore, the weight and bulk of the whole exhauſt- 
ed air, the weight of one cubic inch is eaſily had by the rule 
of three. 3 
This method was firſt uſed by Otto Gueric, and aftewards | 
by Burcher de Volder ; who gives us the following parti- 
culars in his experiment. — 19. That the weight of the glaſs 
ſpherical veſſe] he made uſe of, full of common air, was 7 
pounds, 1 ounce, 2 drams, 48 grains; when exhauſted of 
air, 7 I. I oz, 1 dr. 31 gr. and when full of water, 16 J. 
12 oz. 7 dr. 14 gr. The weight of the air, therefore, was 
1 dr. 12 gr. or 77 gr. the weight of the water 91. 11 oz. 
5 dr. 43 gr. or 74743 gr. Conſequently, the ratio of the 


ſpecific gravity between water and air is 74743: 77 :: 


970 53 : 1, — Now, de Volder having found a cubic foot of 


water to weigh 64 pounds, by inferring, as 970 is to 1, ſo | 


is 64 pounds to a fourth proportional ; which, found by the 
rule of three, is the weight of a cubic foot of air, vix. one 
ounce, 27 gr. or 507 grains nearly. See AIR 

The weight of ſea-water is different in different climates. — 
Mr. Boyle having furniſhed a learned phyſician, going an a 
voyage to America, with a hydroſtatical balance, and recom- 
mended him to obſerve, from time to time, the differenceof 


weight he might meet withal, this account was returned him : | 
That the ſea- water increaſed in weight the nearer he came to 
the line, till he arrived at a certain degree of latitude, as he | 


remenibers, about the 3zoth; beyond which, it retained the 
ſame ſpecific weight, till he came to Barbadoes. Philoſoph. 
Tranſack. No 18, 

Groſs WEIGHT. GRoss. 

Neat WEIGHT. | Near. 

Penny Wez1GHT. dee the articley Penny. 

Aſſay of WEIGHT. Ass ax. | 

Auncel WEIGHTS. AuNCEL Veigbi. 

W ELD, or Wor p, a plant uſed by the dyers to give a yel- 
low colour; and for this reaſon called in Latin 4uteola, of 
luteus, yellow. See DyiNG, and YELLOw. 


This plant is ſown in a light ground, in the months of March | 


or September; and is ripe in June, or July. — In hot coun- 


tries it is frequently dry enough when gathered; but in the 


_ colder, care muſt be taken to dry it. — Great circumſpection 
is to be uſed, that it be not gathered before thorough ripe ; as 
alſo, to prevent its getting wet when gathered. | 
Held is much cultivated in Kent, for the uſe of the London 
dyers. — With the help of pot-aſhes, it yields a deep lemon 
colour ; but either by the ſmalneſs of the proportion put into 
the liquor, or by taking from it a ſlighter tincture, it ſerves 
to dye all colours between white and a deep yellow. — Its 
dye will hold well, except againſt urine and tartarous liquors. 

WELD, or WE ALD, ina chorographicalſenſe. See Wsz aLD. 

WELDING Hat, a degree of heat which ſmiths give 

their iron in the forge, when there is occaſion to double up 
the iron, and to weld a work in the doublings ; fo that the 
iron ſhould grow into a lump thick enough for the purpoſe. 
See IRoN, FoRGING, nk | 
It is alſo uſed when two bars of iron are to be joined toge- 
ther at the ends to make a length. See He Ar. 
WELL, a hole dug under ground, below the level or ſurface 
of the water collected in the ſtrata, See STRAT A, and 
WATER, | 
It is uſually of a cylindrical figure, walled with ſtone, and 
lined with mortar. See SPRING. | 
M. Blondel informs the royal academy of ſciences of a de- 
vice they uſe in the lower Auſtria, which is incompaſſed with 
the mountains of Stiria, to fill their wells with water, viz. 
| The 5 3, in the earth to the depth of 20 or 25 feet, 
OL. II. 


till they come to a clammy earth, which they bore threwgh, 
till the waters break forcibly out : which water, in all pro- 


raneous channels. Caſſini obſerves, that in many places of 
Modena, and Bologna, they make themſelves wells by the 
ſame artifice. — Mr, Derham adds, that the like has been 
ſometimes found in England, particularly in Eſſex.  - 
In the Philoſophical Tranſactions, we are informed by Mr, 
Norwood, that in Bermudas, wells of freſh water are dug 
within twenty 2 of the ſea, and even leſs, which ariſe 
and fall with 
that in digging wells in that iſland, they dig till they come 
almoſt to a level with the ſurface of the ſea ; and then they 
certainly find either freſh water or ſalt: if it prove freſh, 
yet by digging two or three feet deeper, they always come 
at ſalt- water. If it be ſandy ground, they uſually find freſh 


brackiſh. See FRESH Mater, &c. 

In the dioceſe of Paderborn in Weſtphalia, is a well which 
loſes itſelf twice in 24 hours; returning always, after ſix 
hours abſence, with great noiſe, and fo forcibly, as to drive 
three mills not far off. — The inhabitants call it the bol/der- 


ebbs and flows very often every hour ; though ſomewhat 
oftener in winter than in ſummer. Dr. Oliver obſerves, its 
flux and reflux ſometimes return every minute, though ſome- 
times not above 26, or 20 times in an hour. Phils/;þh. 
Tranſaft. No. 104. See Tings. 

WEIL-VWater. See the article WATER. 

WELL, in the military art, denotes a depth which the miner 
ſinks into the ground, from which he runs out branches of 
galleries, either to prepare a mine, or find out, and diſappoint 
the enemy's mine. See MINE, SAP, &c. 

WEII-HOLE, in building, is the hole leſt In a floor, for the 
ſtairs to come up through. See ST AIRS. 


the body; conſiſting of a cyſtis, or bag, filled with ſome pe- 
culiar matter. See Tu Mok, and EXcRESCENCE. 
Of this, phyſicians uſually reckon three kinds, according to 
the matter it is formed of, i. e. the humour contained there- 
in. — If oft, reſembling a pulp, the wen is called athe- 
roma; if honey, meliceris ; and if ſuet, /featima, See 
ATHEROMA, MEL1CtRI1s, and STEATOMA. 
M. Littre, in Mem. de! Acad. des Sciences, adds a fourth 
kind, which he calls Iipoma; by reaſon, the wen is formed 
of ſoft fat. 
Wins are all, uſually, of the like colour with the reſt of 
the body ; begin from very little, ne e gradually. They 
are not dangerous, but frequently laſt a long while. Some- 
times they degenerate into abſceſſes. — The cure is, to cut 
off the cyſtis by the root, which is always narrow. 
In the Philoſophical Tranſactions, we have an account of a 
very extraordinary wen, on the lower jaw of one Alexander 
Palmar, of Keith in Scotland, — It was 27 years a growing: 
at length its enormous bulk, and the pain it gave him toge- 
ther with its emaciating him exceedingly, determined him to 
have it cut off. Dr. Bowers aſſures us, its baſis was five 
inches over, which ſhould ſeem too large for the whole face, 
and that, with blood and all, it weighed one or two and 
twenty pounds, — Its form was ſpheroidal ; and when mea- 
ſured, was 34 inehes about, one way, and 28 another. 
It ſeemed to be an atheroma, being a glandulous ſubſtanc 


It was as ſenſible as any other part. — The hzmorrhage, 
after cutting it off, was ſtopped by the vitriolic powder, and 
the ordinary dreſſing being uſed, a cure was compleated in 
ſix weeks time. 

Wr xs of pearl. See the article PE ARI. 

WERE, WX4, in our old law- books, ſignifies as much as 
e/timatio capitis, 8 hominis; that is, fo much as was 
antiently paid for killing a man. See ASTIMAT10 Capitis, 
HIN D ENI, &c. | 
When ſuch crimes were purniſhed with pecuniary mulcts, not 
death; the price was ſet on every man's head, according to 

his condition and quality. — Were ſuum, id eſt, pretium, 
fue redemptions, his ranſom. See Ransom. 

WERELA D A, among our Saxon anceſtors, the denying a 

homicide on oath, in order to be quit of the fine, or forfei- 

ture called were. See WERE. 

Where a man was ſlain, the price at which he was valued. 

was to bepaid to the king and his relations. For in the time 


but by a pecuniary mulct, called wera. See WerGILD. 
If the party denied the fact, he was to purge himſelf by the 


— If the guilt amounted to four pounds, he was to have 
18 jurors on his father's ſide, and four on his mother's : if 
to 14 pounds, he was to have ſixty jurors. And this was 
called werelada. — Homicidium werd ſoluatur aut wereladã 
negetur. | 
WERGILD, WzREGELD, in our antient cuſtoms, the 


13 2 


3 3 


bability, comes from the neighbouring mountains, in ſubter- 


tides as the ſea itſelf does. — He adds, 


water; but if hard lime-ſtone rock, the water is ſalt or 


bourn, g. d. the boiſterous ſpring. — Lay-well, near Torbay, 
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with ſeveral big blood - veſſels in it, and hair growing on it. 


of the Saxons, the killing a man was not puniſhed by death, 


oaths of ſeveral perſons, according to his degree and quality. 


price of a man's head: pretium ſeu valor hominis occiſi, homi- 
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cidii pretium; which was paid partly to the king for the loſs | 


of his ſubject, partly to the lord whoſe vaſſal he was; and 
rtly to the next of kin. See WERE. 
he wergeld of an archbiſhop, and of an earl, was 15000 
thrimſa's. Selden's Titles of Honour. — That of a biſhop, or 
alderman, 8000; that of a general, or governour, 4000 
that of a prieſt, or thane, 2000 ; that of a king, 30000; half 
to be paid to his kindred, and the other half to the nation. 

WES T, Occidens, Occaſus, in coſmography, one of the car- 
dinal points of the horizon; diametrically oppoſite to the 
eaſt, See CARDINAL Point, EAST, &c. 

Maß is ſtrictly defined, the interſection of the prime verti- 

cal with the horizon, on that fide the ſun ſets in. See SE T- 
TING. — To draw a true weſt-line, See ME RIDIAN. 
Ws r, in aſtronomy, is chiefly uſed for the place in, or to- 
wards, which the ſun or ſtars fink under the horizon. — 
Thus, we fay, the Sun, Mars, &c. are in the eff. 

The point the ſun ſets in, when in the equator, is particu- 
larly called the eguinoctial weſt, or point of true weſt. See 

E duINOCTIAL. 

WX sr, and WESTERN, in geography, are applied to certain 
countries, c. ſituate towards the point of ſun- ſetting with 
reſpect to certain others. 

Thus, the empire of Rome, antiently, and of Germany, at 
preſent is called the empire of the weſt, or weſtern empire; 
in oppoſition to that of Conſtantinople, which is called the 
empire of the eaſt. See EMPIRE. 

The Latin or Roman church, is called the we/tern church; 


in oppoſition te the Greek church. See CHURCH, | 


GREEK, &c. 
The French, Spaniards, Italians, Ic. are called we/tern na- 


tions, in reſpect to the Aſiatics; and America, the Veſi- 


Indies, in reſpect of the Eaſt-Indies. 5 
Wrsr-wixp, is alſo called zephyrus, and favonius. See 
WINp. | 
WesT-SAXONLAGE, or the law of the Weſt-Saxons. See 


Law. 


WesT- India Companies. COMPANY. 
Wesr Dial. | | D1ar. 
Mooring for W EST. MooRiNG. 
WESTERN Amplitude, See the article q AMPLITUDE. 
WrsrERN Church. | CHURCH, 
WESTERN Horizon. | | HoR1zo0N. 
WESTERN Ocean LOckEAN. 


WESTPHALIA-Ham, See the article Ha m. 


WET-GrLoves, a dreſſer of the ſkins of ſheep, lambs, 


goats, & c. which are ſlender, thin, and gentle. See GLove, 
SKIN, &c. 

Wer Dock. See the article Dock. 

WE V. See the article WEIGH. 


WHALE, in aſtronomy, one of the conſtellations. See | 


= 


CETvus. | 


WHrALE-Bone, a commodity procured from the whale, uſed as 


ſtiffening in ſtays, fans, buſks, ſkreens, &c. 


There are many kinds of whales; but two principal; 


one, retaining that name, the other called cachalot. — The 
difference conſiſts in this, that the cachalot has teeth, and 


the whale properly fo called, inſtead of teeth, has a kind of | 


whiſkers in his throat, about a ſpan broad, and 15 feet long, 
ending in a ſort of fringe, much like ſwine's briſtles. 

They are ſet in the palate, and do, in ſome meaſure, the of- 
fice of teeth. — Theſe whiſkers, ſplit and faſhioned, are what 
we call whalbone. — The pizzle, or genital member of the 
animal, ſerves likewiſe for the ſame purpoſe. | 


WIAILE-Tins. See the article FIN. 
_ WraLe-Fifhery, See the article FISHER Y. 


WHARF, a ſpace on the banks of a haven, creek, or hithe ; 


provided for the convenient loading and unloading of veſſels 


upon. See Haven, HiTHE, &c. 

The fee paid for the landing of goods on a wharf, or for 

ſhipping them off, is called wharfage. — And the perſon who 

has the overſight and direction of the wharf, receives whar- 
age, &c. is called the wharfinger. See Kev. 

HARLES of flowers, among herbaliſts, are rows of leſſer 
flowers, ſet at certain diſtances about the main ftalk or ſpike. 
See FLOWER. | 

WHEAT, Triticum. See the article CoRN. 

WHEEL, Rota, in machanics, a ſimple machine conſiſting 
of a round piece of wood, metal, or other matter; which 
revolves on an axis. See AxIs. 

The wheel is one of the principal mechanic powers. — It has 
ces in moſt engines; in effect, it is of an aſſemblage of 

wheels, that moſt of our chief engines are compoſed. — Wit- 

neſs clocks, mills, c. See CLock, MILL, &c. 

Its form is various, according to the motions it is to have; 

and the uſe it is to anſwer. — By this it is diſtinguiſhed into 

ſimple, and dented, 

Simple WHEELS, are thoſe whoſe circumference and axis is 
uniform, and which are uſed ſingly, and not combined. — 
Such are the wheels of carriages ; which are to have a double 
motion: the one circular about their axis; the other rectili- 


near; by which they advance along the road, Cc. which two | 
| g | 


( 


* nearer the axis. — For a very nice phæno 


moves them: otherwiſe, the axis being higher than t 


motions they appear to have; though.; 
but one: it being impoſſible the 8 hing Bale haye 
Ove, or 


be agitated two different ways at the fame f 

This one is 4 ſpiral motion; as is eaſily f ang by fix 
iece of chalk on the face of a wheel, ſo as it 10 fixing 
ine on a wall, as the wheel moves. — The line it le dau a 
| re 


is a juſt ſpiral, and ſtill the more curve, as the chalk: ; 5 ces 

r Hxed 

motion of theſe wheels, fee Ror a Ariforelcs 1 in the 
We ſhall add, that in auheels of this kind, the he; hth 

always be proportioned to the ſtature of the * Wall 

draws or moves them, — The rule is, that the "a Hoa "a 

| , and the 


axis of the wheels be of the ſame heighth with the power tha 
; r 


t 
he beaſt 
» he pulls 
Though 


vehicls, 


part of the load will lie on him ; or, if it be 
to diſadvantage, and muſt exert a greater LY 
Stevinus, Dr. Wallis, Sc. Mew, that to draw 
Sc. over waſte, uneven places, it were beſt to * 
oth wheels lower than the horſes breaſt. 

e power of theſe wheels reſults from the differen. 
radii of the axis, and circumference. — The ens «the 
As the radius of the axis is to that of the circumfere; "gh 
* is any power, to the weight it can ſuſtain hereby » mY 
This is alſo the rule in the axis in the peritrochio; . 
fect, the wheel, and the axis in peritrochio ; are the p - 
thing; only, in theory, it is uſually called by the latter n ng 
and in practice, by the former. See Axis in Derierachi, b 


Dented WHEELS, are thoſe either whoſe circumference, » 
„ Or 


axis, is cut into teeth, by which they are capable of 

f ; ; of moy- 
es ung N on one another, and of being combined to: 
The uſe of theſe is very conſpicuous in clocks, jacks «- 
See CLOCKWoRK, WATCHWORK, &c. = bs, &c 
The power of the dented wheel depends on the fame prin- 
ciple, as that of the ſimple one. — It is only that to the 


_ ſimple axis in peritrochio, which a compound lever is to ; 


ſimple lever. SeeLxveR, and Axis, 

Its doctrine is compriſed in the following canon, viz. — 
Ihe ratio of the power to the weight,” in order for FM 
to be equivalent to this, muſt be compounded of the ratios 
< of the diameter of the axis of the laſt wheel to the diame. 
< ter of the firſt ; and of the ratio of the number revolu- 
< tions of the laſt zwheel, to thoſe of the firſt, in the ſime 


time. — But this doctrine will deſerve a more particular 


c explication. 
19. Then, if the weight be multiplied into the product of 
the radii of the axis, and that product be divided by the pro- 


duct of the radii of the wheels, the power required to ſuſtain 


the weight will be found. — Suppoſe, e. gr. the weight A, 
(Tab. Mechanics, fig. 63.) = 6000 pounds, B C S b inch- 
es, CD= 34 inches, EF = inches, EG= z; inches, 
HI =4 inches, HK = 27 inches. Then will BC, EF, HI 
=120; and CD, E G, IK = 32130. — Hence the pou- 
er, required to ſuſtain the weight, will be 6000. 120:42130 
= 225 very nearly; a fall addition to which will nie 
It. 

29, If the power be multiplied into the product of the radii 
of the wheels, and the factum be divided by the product ofthe 
radii of the axis; the quotient will be the weight, which the 
power is able to ſuſtain — Thus, if the power be 22; of 2 


pound, the weight will be 6000 pounds. 


30. © A power and a weight being given, to find thenum- 
<< her of wheels, and in each wheel, ſo, as that the radits 
ce of the axis, to the radius of the wheel: ſo, as that the 
© power being applied perpendicularly to the periphery ofthe 
&« laſt wheel, may ſuſtain the given weight.“ 

Divide the weight by the power: reſolve the quotient into 
the factors which produce it. — Then will the number of 
factors, be the number of wheels ; and the radii of the axes 
will be to the radii of the wheels, as unity to the {even 
wheels, — Suppoſe, e. gr. a weight of 3000 pounds, anda 
power of 60, is 500, which reſolves into theſe factors, 4. 55:5: 
Four wheels are to be made, in one of which, the radius 
the axis is to the radius of the wheel, as 1 to 4.— 


reſt, as 1 to 5. " 
405 


4. If a power move a weight by means of two u 


the revolutions of the ſlower wheel, are to thoſe of the ſit 
er, as the periphery of the ſwifter axis, is to the periphery 
of the wheel that catches on it. 55 
Hence, 10% the revolutions are as the radius of the axis FF, 
to the radius of the wheel DC. — 29. Since the number 
teeth in the axis F D, is to the number of teeth in the ci. 
cumference of the wheel M, as the circumference of that, 
to the circumference of this: the revolutions of the ſower 
wheel M, are to the revolutions of the ſwifter N, as the 
number of teeth in the axis, to the number of teeth in 


wheel M it catches into. Che 
5. If the factum of the radii of the wheels GD,D 


multiplied into the number of revolutions of the loweſt wh! 
M; and the product be divided by the factum of the Y 
of the axes which catch into them, G H, DE, 2 
quotient will be the number of revolutions of the ** 


W HE 


== 3, and the revolution of the wheel M be one; the num- 
ber of revolutions of the wheel! O will be 8. 
69. If a power move a weight by means of divers wheels, 
the ſpace paſſed over by the weight, is to the ſpace of the 
power, as the power to the weight. — Hence, the greater 
the power, the faſter is the weight moved ; and vice verſa. 
7 The ſpaces paſſed over by the weight and the power, are 
in a ratio compounded of the reyolutions of the ſloweſt 
wheel, to the revolutions of the ſwifteſt ; and of the peri- 
phery of the axis of that, to the periphery of this. — Hence, 
ſince the ſpace of the weight and the power are reciprocally 
as the ſuſtaining power to the weight; the power that ſu- 
ftains a weight, will be to the weight, in a ratio compound- 
ed of the revolutions of the loweſt wheel, to thoſe of the 
 ſwifteſt, and of the periphery of the axis of that, to the pe- 
Tiphery of this. | ; 
$9, The periphery of the axis of the loweſt wheel, with 
the periphery of the ſwifteſt wheel, given; as alſo, the 
« ratio of the revolutions of the one, to thoſe of the other: 
© to find the ſpace which the power is to paſs over, while 
* the weight goes any given length. 
Multiply the periphery of the axis of the ſloweſt wheel, into 
the antecedent term of the ratio, and the periphery of the 
ſwifteſt wheel, into the conſequent term ; and to theſe two 
products, and the given ſpace of the weight, find a fourth 
proportional : this will be the ſpace of the power, — Suppoſe, 
e. gr. the ratio of the revolutions of the ſloweſt wheel, to | 
thoſe of the ſwifteſt, to be as 2 to 7; and the ſpace of the 
weight 3o feet: and let the periphery. of the axis of the 
ſloweſt wheel, be to that of the ſwifteſt, as 3 to 8. The 
ſpace of the power will be found 280. | 
9. * The ratio of the peripheries of the ſwifteſt wheel, and 
* of the axis of the ſloweſt ; together with the ratio of their 
& revolutions, and the weight, being given: to find the power 
cc able to ſuſtain it.“ | 
Multiply both the antecedents, and the conſequents of the 
given ratios into each other: and to the product of the ante- 
cedents, the product of the conſequents, and the given weight, 
find a fourth proportional. That will be the power required. 
D Suppoſe, e. gr. the ratio of the peripheries 8: 3. That 
of the revolutions 7 : 2 ; and the weight 2000: the power 
will be found 2148, — After the ſame manner may the 
weight be found; the power and the ratio of the peripheries, 
Ec. being given. | 
109, © The revolutions the ſwifteſt wheel is to perform, | 
«© while the ſloweſt makes one revolution, being given; to- 
<< gether with the ſpace the weight is to be raiſed, and the | 
<< periphery of the ſloweſt wheel; to find the time that will 
<« be ſpent in raiſing it. FE 
Say, as the periphery of the axis of the ſloweſt heel is to 
the ſpace of the weight given; fo is the given number of 
revolutions of the ſwifteſt zwheel, to a fourth proportional; 
which wlll be the number of revolutions, performed while the 


weight reaches the given heighth. — Then, by experiment, | 


determine the number of revolutions the ſwifteſt whee/ per- 

. forms in an hour; and, by this, divide the fourth propor- 
tional found before. — The quotient will be the time ſpent 
in raiſing the weight, | 

WHEELs of a clock, &c. ate the crown wheel, contrat wheel, 
great wheel, ſecond wheel, third wheel, ſtriking wheel, de- 
tent wheel, &c. See CLOCK, and WATCH. 

WHEELSs of cbaches, waggons, &c, — In the Philoſophical 
Tranſactions, we have ſome experiments, ſhewing the advan- 
tages of high wheels in carriages of all kinds: the reſults of 
the experiments amount to this: 
1*. That, four wheels of 55 inches high, v:z. one half of the 
ordinary heighth of the wheels of a waggon, draw a weight 
of 5037. averdupoiſe up an inclined plane, with leſs power 
by ſix ounces, than two of them matched with two ſmaller 
ones of 4; inches heighth. : 

29, That any vehicle might be much more eaſily drawn in 
rough ways, if the fore wheels were as high as the hind 
wheels, and the thills fixed under the axis. 

3®. That ſuch a vehicle would likewife be drawn more eaſily 
where the wheels cut in clay, ſand, &c. | 

4. That high wheels would not cut fo deep as low wheels. 

30. That low wheels are indeed beſt for turning in a narrow 
compals. ; 

Potter's WHEEL. See the article PoTTERY. | 

fy arm 47 EEL. OTA Ariſtotelica. 
eaſuring W HEEL, AR ERAMBULATOR, 

Perſian W aEEL. | See the merten 

Mater WHEEL. WArER. 

WHEEL is alſo the name of a kind of puniſhment, which great 
criminals are put to in divers countries. See PUNISHMENT. 
In France, their aſſaſſins, parricides, and robbers on the high- 
way, are condemned to the wheel, i. e. to have their bones 
firſt broke with an iron bar on a ſcaffold, then to be expoſed, 
and left to expire on the circumference of a wheel. — In 
Germany, they break their bones on the wheel itſelf. 


WHII 


wheel O. E. gr. If GE=8, DC=1:, GH= 4, DE | obſerved by Cujas, — It is not certain who was the inventor. 


_ — Its farſt introduction was in Germany. It was but rare 
ly practiſed any where elſe, till the time of Francis I. of 
rance; who, by an edict of the year 1534, appointed it to 

be inflicted on robbers on the highway. Richelet dates the 

edit in the year 1538, and quotes Brodæus, Miſcell. L. II. c. 10. 
WHEEL, in the military art, is the word of command, when 

a battalion or ſquadron is to alter its front, either one way, 

or the other. See EvoLuTion, QUART ER-/heeling, &c. 

To wheel to the right, the man in the right angle is to turn 

very ſlowly, and every one to wheel from the left to the 

right, regarding him as their centre: and vice verſa, when 
they are to wheel to the left. | 

When a diviſion of men are on the march, if the word-be 

wheel to the right, or to the left, then the right or left-hand 

man keeps his ground, turning only on his heel, and the reſt 
of the rank move about quick, till they make an even line 
with the ſaid right or left-hand man. 

Squadrons of horſe wheel much after the ſame manner, 
WHEEL-Barometer. See the article BaRoMETER. 
WHEEL-Fire, among chymiſts, a fire uſed for | fuſing of me- 

tals ; properly called ignis rote. See Fus lo, METAL, &c. 

It is a fire which covers or incompaſſes the crucible, coppel, 

or melting-pot quite over; a-top, as well as around the ſides. 

IRE, 

WHERLICOTES, a fort of open chariots, of the antient 
Britons invention, uſed by perſons of quality, before the in- 
vention of coaches. See Coacn, CARR, &c. 

WHERRY. See the articles VEssEL, Boar, &c. 

WHETSTONE, Cos, a fort of ſtone of a lax compoſition, 
and coarſe grain; ſerving for the whetting or ſharpening 
knives, and other tools upon. Sce STONE, and HoNE, 

WHEY, the ſerum or watery part of milk, See MIL k, 

and SERUM, | 

WHIFFLER, of a company in London, a young freeman, 

who goes before, and waits on the company on occaſions of 

public ſolemnity. See ComPANY. 

W HIGS, a party or faction in England, oppoſite to the torres. 

See FacTion, ToR x, &c. | 

The origin of the names of theſe two mighty factions is 

very obſcure, — If ſome little trivial circumſtance, or adven- 

ture which eſcapes the knowledge of mankind, give the 
name to a party, which afterwards becomes famous, poſteri- 

0 labours in vain to find the original of ſuch names: it 

earches the ſources, forms conjectures, invents reaſons, and 
ſometimes meets the truth, but always without knowing it 
aſſuredly. 

Thus, in France, the Calviniſts are called Huguenots; yet 

no body was ever able certainly to aſſign the cauſe of that 

appellation, See Hud uE Nor. 

Whig is a Scottiſh, and ſome ſay, too, an Iriſh word, literal- 


a robber, or highwayman. 

Now, under the reign of king Charles the ſecond, while his 
brother, then duke of York, was obliged to retire into Scot- 
land, there were two parties formed in that country, — That 
of the duke, which was ſtrongeſt, perſecuted the other, and 
frequently reduced them to fly into the mountains and woods, 
where thoſe unhappy fugitives had often no other ſubſiſtence 
for a long time, but cows milk. — Hence, their adverſaries 
they called tories, g. d. robbers ; and the tories upbraiding them 
with their unhappineſs, from the milk whereof they lived, 
called them whips. — From Scotland the two names came 
over with the duke into England. | 

Others give the origin and etymology of the two words thus: 
— During the unhappy war which brought king Charles T. 
to the ſcaffold, the partizans of that prince were at firſt call- 
ed cavaliers; and thoſe of the parliament, round-heads. — 
Now, tory was a name for a kind of banditti in Ireland, who 
ſheltered themſelves iu the mountains, and the iſlands formed 
by the bogs; as, then, the king's enemies charged him with fa- 
vouring the rebellion in Ireland, which broke out at that time, 
they changed the name cavalier into that of tory, — And 
theſe laſt, to be even with their enemies, who were ſtrictly 
leagued with the Scots, changed round-heads for whigs, the 
name of a ſort of enthuſiaſts in Scotland, who living in the 
open fields and woods, fed much on milk. — Diſſert. de 
M. Rapin Theyras fur les wighs & les torys. Haye An. 1717. 
WHINE, a hunting term, uſed in reſpect of the cry of an 

otter. See HUNTING. 8 | 
WHIP, or WniIr-ST Ar r, in a ſhip, a piece of timber in 
form of a ſtrong ſtaff, faſtened into the helm, for the ſteers- 

man, in ſmall {hips, to hold in his hand; thereby to move 
the rudder, and direct the ſhip. — See Tab. Ship. fig. 2. n. 103 
ſee alſo the articles HELM, and STEERING. 


Wuirp-Grafting, , ENGRAFTING, 
War- , der the article 3 Whip-SAW . 


W HIPPER. See FIsHING. | 
W HIPPING, a term uſed by anglers, when they faſten a 
line to the hook, or rod. See AnGLiNnG. 


This cruel puniſhment was unknown to the antients ; as is 


- The word is allo taken for the caſting in of the hook, and 
WHIPT 


drawing it gently on the water. 


ly ſignifying whey. — Tory is another Iriſh word, ſignifying 


WH I 


WHIP T Syllabub. See the article Sv ILABuv n. 
W HIRL-POOL, an eddy, vortex, or gulph, where the 


water is continually turning round. See 
VoRTEX, &c. 


WHIRL-WIND, a wind that riſes ſudden, is exceeding- 


ly rapid, and impetuous when rifen, but ſoon ſpent. See 
Wind, and HURRICANE. 8 

There are divers ſorts of whirl-winds, diſtinguiſhed by their 
peculiar names; as the prefer, typho, turbo, exhydria, and 
ecnephias. 

T ee is a violent wind, breaking forth with flaſhes of 
lightning. — This is rarely obſerved; ſcarce ever without the 


ecnephias. — Seneca ſays, it is a typho, or turbo kindled or ig- 


nited in the air. See PRESTER. 

The ecnephias is a ſudden and impetuous wind, breaking out 
of ſome cloud; frequent in the /Ethiopic ſea, particularly a- 
bout the Cape of Good Hope. — The ſeamen call them 
travados. | 

The exhydria is a wind burſting out of a cloud, with a great 
quantity of water, — This only ſeems to differ in degree from 
the ecnephias, which is frequently attended with ſhowers. 

A typho, or vortex, moſt properly called a whirl-wind, or 
hurricane, is an impetuous wind, turning rapidly every way, 
and ſweeping all round the place. — It frequently deſcends 
from on high. — The Indians call it orancan, the Turks, &c. 
oltphant. — It is frequent in the eaſtern ocean, chiefly about 
Siam, China, &c. and renders the navigation of thoſe parts 
exceeding dangerous. See VORTEX, HURRICANE, 
SPOUT, &c. 


WHISPERING. See HEARINOG, ATTENTION, &c. 
WrisPERING-Places depend on this principle, that the voice 


being applied to one end of an arch, eaſily rolls to the other. 
See SOUND, ARCH, &c. 

Accordingly, all the contrivance in a whiſpermg-place is, that 
near the perſon who whiſpers there be a ſmooth wall, arched 
either cylindrically, or elliptically. — A circular arch will do, 
but not ſo well. See PHonics. 1 

Places famed for the conveyance of whiſpers, are the priſon 
of Dionyſus at Syracuſe, which increaſed a ſoft whiſper to a 
noiſe, the clap of one's hand to the found of a cannon, c. 
The aquæducts of Claudius, which carried a voice ſixteen 
miles; and divers others, enumerated by Kircher in his Pho- 
nurgia. | 

The moſt conſiderable in England, are, the dome of S. Paul's, 


ULPH, Epp, 


WH1I 


paid into the exchequer, out of certain 
foreſt of White-hart in Dor ſepſbire; = 7 og 
from Henry the third's time, who firſt impoſed it u 
masde la Linde, and others, for killing a beautiful whit 
which that king had purpoſely ſpared in hunting bart, 
WuriTE Hellebore. See the article HELLE ORE 
Writs Lead, is a fort of ruſt of lead; or lead diffelvey u, 
vinegar 3 much uſed by the painters. See Lean IO 
It is prepared two ways: — either by reducing the lead ; 
thin laminæ, ſteeping them in ſtrong vinegar, and eve ON 
days ſcraping off the ruſt formed on the ſurface: and 7.&n 
ing this till the lead be quite conſumed. "Pate 
Or, by rolling the lamint into cylinders like ſheets of 


Near the 
contin 


per, only ſo as that there be a little ſpace left be pa- 
ſeveral lde or turns. — Theſe laminæ they Fora us 


middle of earthen pots, at the bottom of which is vine 

The pots being well cloſed, are buried in a dunghil for 4 — 
days; after which, being opened, the lead is found, as 105 
calcined, and reduced into what they call cerige, or uh. 
lead, to be broke into pieces, and dried in the ſun. eg 
It is uſed both in painting in oil and in water-colours. F 
mates . apt —_ in —_— But it is ſomewhat "ap 
ous both in rinding and uſing it, as bein - i 
See e l , a 52 rank poiſon, 
Of this white lead it is that the paint uſed by the ladies wn 

1 wy is made, See CER vor. 7 Oe dies cal 
HITE Line, among printers, a void ſpace greater 
left between two _ See PRI 8 tan uf, 

WIr RE Line, in anatomy. See the article Linea Aha 

WuirTE Linen, is cloth of hemp, or flax, bleached by * 
lyes, and waterings on the ground. See BLEAC HIN ; 

WuiTe Meats, include milk, butter, cheeſe, White-pots, ok 
tards, and other foods coming of milk, or eggs. See Mir x 
Foop, &c. | ; 

WulrE 22 Libra alba, See the gm Moxzy, 

WI TE Mortar. . ORTAR,' 

WuiTE Order. 8 See the article ORDER. 

Wulr E Paper, is that intended for writing, printing, &c. in 
contradiſtinction to brown paper, marbled paper, blatting pa- 
per, &c. See PAPER. e 

WyuirTe Pepper, is black pepper blanched, or whitened, by 
ſhelling off its upper ſkin. See PE PPER. 


WulrE-Pot, denotes milk or cream baked with the yolks of 


fine bread, ſugar, and ſpice, in an earthen pot. - 


London, where the ticking of a watch may be heard from | The cooks furniſh us with a variety of diſhes under this 


ſide to fide; and a very eaſy whiſper be ſent all round the 


dome, — This, Mr. Derham found to hold not only in the 
gallery below, but above upon the ſcaffold, where a whiſper 
would be carried over one's head round the top of the arch, 
though there be a large opening in the middle of it into the 
upper part of the dome. 

The famous whiſpering-place in Glouceſter cathedral, is no 
other than a gallery above the eaſt end of the choir, leading 
from one fide thereof to the other. — It conſiſts of five 
angles, and fix ſides, the middlemoſt of which is a naked 
window; yet two whifperers hear each other at the diſtance 
of twenty five yards. 


HIT E, one of the colours of natural bodies. See Col ou R. 


IVhite is not ſo properly faid to be any one colour, as a com- 
poſition of all the colours; it being demonſtrated by Sir Iſaac 
Newton, that thoſe bodies only appear white, which reflect 
all the kinds of coloured rays alike. See WHITENEss. 
Hevelius affirms it 2s a thing moſt certain, that in the nor- 
thern countries, animals, as hares, foxes, bears, Ac. become 
2white in the winter- time; and in ſummer reſume their natu- 
ral colours. See HAIR. 5 


by reaſon the former abſorb or imbibe rays of all kinds and 
colours, and the latter reflect all. See BLACK NEss. 
Thus, black paper is ſooner put into flame by a burning- 


glass, than white; and black clothes hung up by the dyers in 


the ſun, dry ſooner than white ones. See HEAT. 


WRITE Arſenic. fARSENIC. | 
WuiTE Aſhes. AsHEs. 
. | SER ANON. 
WulrE 8 * PPERAS. 
WulrE Cendege | See the article Cox DAR. 
WurrE Diaeſylm. DracnyYLoN. 
WIT R Eagle. J i EAGLE. 


WHITE of the Eye, denotes the firſt tunic or coat of the eye, 


called albuginea, and conjunctiua, becauſe ſerving to bind to- 
gether, or incloſe the reſt. See ConJuncTivaA, &c. 


WauiTE Flag. FLAG. 
WIr E Free. Ser the article 5 


WulrE-Friars, a name common to ſeveral orders of monks, 


FRosT. 


from their being clothed in a white habit. See Monx, Ha- 
BIT, &c, 

Such are the regular canons of S. Auguſtin, the Premonſtra- 
tenſes, and Bernardins. See AUGUSTIN, PREMONSTRA=- 
TENSES, &, 5 


Ware Glaſs. See the article GL Ass. 
WIr E-hart Silver, candidi cervi Argentum, a tribute or mulct | 


Black bodies are found to take heat ſooner than white ones ; | 


form and denomination, Norfolk white-pot, Weſtminſter white- 
pot, rice white-pot, &c. 

Wu E Precipitate. See the article MER cuRy, 

Wurz Rent, a rent or duty of 8 d. payable yearly, by every 
tinner in the county of Devon, to the duke of Cornwall. 
See Qu ir Rent. | 

Wir E Salt, is common, or ſea-ſalt, dried and calcined by 

the fire, fo as not to leave any moiſture theren, — The 
chymiſts call it decrepitated ſalt. 
There are ſome ſalts naturally whete ; and others that need 
to be whitened, either by diſſolving and purifying them in 
fair water, which is afterwards evaporated ; or by means of 
fire ; or by the ſun, See SALT. 

WHiTE Sauce, a fort of ſauce made of blanched almonds, 
and the breaſt of a capon, pounded together with cloves, 
cinnamon, c. — We alſo hear of white broth, being a fort 
of broth enriched with fack, and ſpices, having blanched al- 
monds ſcraped into it, and the whole thickened with the 

| yolks of eggs, c. | | 

WHirE Soap. See the article SOAP. 

Spaniſh WH TE, is a kind of fucus uſed by the ladies to whitr 
the complexion, and hide the defects thereof. — It is made 

of tin-glaſs diſſolved in ſpirit of nitre, and precipitated into 

a very fine powder, by means of falt-water, See Bis 
MUTH, &c. 


WHiTE Spurs. ESQUIRE. 
WHITE _ 2 
WHITE Sugar. . GAR. 
WIT E Tartar. See the article 4 TARTAR. 
WauirTe Varniſb. VARNISH- 
WIRHITE Vitriol. ViTRIOL. 


WuirTe Hax, is yellow wax blanched, and purified by the 
ſun and dew. Wax. 

WulrE Vine, is that of a clear, bright, tranſparent colour, 
bordering on white. — It is thus called, to diſtinguiſh it from 
the red wines, or clarets, 
The generality of white wines are made from white grapes: 
though there are ſome from black ones. See WINE. 

WHITENESS, Albeds, the quality which denomunat 
body white, See WHITE, and COLOUR  , 
Sir Tac Newton ſhews, that whiteneſs conſiſts in 2 MX 
of all the colours; and that the light of the ſun is only #9 
becauſe conſiſting of all colours. See Rav. en 
From the multitude of rings of colours, which appear toge 
comprefling two priſms, or object- glaſſes of teleſcop® eſe 
ther, it is manifeſt, that theſe do ſo interfere and > 


with one another at. laſt, as, after eight or nine Jute 


= Ih 


WIC 


' , 1 7 9 - 3 . 1 1D : : 1 
lute one another wholly, and oonſtitutè an even and uni- 
form whiteneſs : whence, as well as from other experiments, 


it appears, that whiteneſs is certainly a mixture of all colours ;/ 
and that the light which conveys it to the eye, is a mixture 
of rays indued with all thoſe colours, See LI Hr. 
The fame author ſhews, that whiteneſs, if it be moſt ſtrong 
and luminous, is to be reckoned of the firſt order of colours; 
but if lefs,. as a mixture of the colours of ſeveral orders : 
of the former fort he reckons white metals; and of the 
latter, the whitene/s of froth, paper, linen, and moſt, 
other white ſubſtances, — And as the white of the firſt or- 
der is the ſtrongeſt that can be made by plates of tranſparent 
ſubſtances, ſo it ought to be ſtronger in the denſer ſub- 
ſtances of metals, than in the rarer ones of air, water, and 
MD _ 858 e ee 
Gold or copper mixed either by fuſion, or amalgamation 
with a very little mercury, with filver, tin, or regulus of 
antimony, becomes white; which ſhews, both that the par- 
ticles of white metals have much more ſurface, and there- 
fore are ſmaller than thoſe of gold or copper; and alſo, that 
they are ſo opake, as not to ſuffer the particles of gold or 
r to ſhine through them. — And as that author doubts 
not, but that the colours of gold and copper are of the ſe- 
cond or third order, therefore the particles of white metals 


cannot be much bigger than is requiſite to make them re- 


flect the white of the firſt order. See PARTICLE. 


WHITENING 73 BLE ACHING. 
WuHrirTENING of Flr. Ge the article & HAIR. 
WHITENING of Max. Wax. 


WHITES, in medicine. See the article FL uoR Alus. 
WHITLOW, or WH1TLoE, the popular name for what 
the phyſicians commonly call panaris. ä 
WHIT SUN Fartbings. See the art 
WHITSUNTIDE, the fiftieth day after Eaſter. See 
FasTER, FEAST, c. | 1 
The ſeaſon properly called Penteceſt, is popularly called I hit- 
ſuntide; ſome fay, becauſe in the primitive church, thoſe who 
were newly baptized came to church between Eaſter and 
Pentecoſt in white garments. | «| 
Whitſunday always falls between the gth of May, and the 
14th of June, excluſive. See PEnTECosT. 4 
WHOLE, Tetwn, in arithmetic, &c. See PART, Divi- 
SION, PARTITION, &c. 1 
NUMBER, 


WuolE Meaſure. 
6 See the article 3 
SINE. 


Work Number. 

Wolz Sine. | 
WHOODINGS, or HoopinGs, a ſea term, uſed for 
_ Joined and faſtened along the ſhip's ſides into the 


m. 
WHORE. See CouRTESAN, HAarLoT, ConcuBiNE, &c. 
WHORLBAT, or HukLBAT, a kind of gauntlet, or Jea- 

thern ſtrap loaden with plurhmets ; uſed by the antient Ro- 
mans in their ſolemn games, and exerciſes; and by them 
called cus. See Cxs8TUs 7 
WHUR, in faloonry, denotes the fluttering of partridges, or 
pheaſarits, as they riſeQ. 5 ; 
WIC, denotes a place on the ſ&-ſhore, or on the bank of a 
river — though, in the original Saxon, it more properly ſig- 
nifies a /treet, village, or dwelling-place ; alſo a caſtle. See 
WryYKkE. = „ 
We often meet with vic in the Saxon writers, as a termi- 
nation of the name of a town, which had a compleat name 
without it: — as, Lunden-wicz that is, London town; 
_ which fignifies no more than London. In the Saxon Annals, 
it is mentioned, that king Æthelbert made Mellitus biſhop 
of Lundeu-uic. — So, Ipſwich is written in ſome old char- 
ters, villa de Gippo, and ſometimes villa de Gippo tvico ; which 
zs no variance, but the ſame thing; for Gipps is the compleat 
name, and Gipp-ibic is Gipps town. | 
WICKER, Aa twig of the oher ſhrub. ve 
WICKET, of the French, guichet, a little door within a 
gate; or a hole in a door, through which to view what paſſes 
without. See DooR. © 85 rode 
WICKLIFFISTS, or Wrexi1+rires, a religious ſect, 
who had their riſe in England, and their name from their 
leader F fm Wickliff, a profeſſor of divinity ih the univerſity 
of Oxford. See LoL LARR NNW. wr 
To that immortal author it is we owe the firſt hint of the 


MEAsURE. 
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FORMATION. | 5 
rtl maintained, that the fubltinge' of the Gictarkerital 
bread and wine ſtill remained ſuch after conſecration. — He 


alſo oppoſed the doctrine of purgatory, indulgences, the invo- | 


cation of ſaints, and the worſhip of im 
SUBSTANTIATION, PURGATORY, 
He made an Engliſh verſion of the Bible; and cofnpoſed 
two large volumes, called Aletbeia; that is, truth; which 
was the fource whence John Huſs firſt learned moſt of his 


ages. See TRAN- 


* 
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icle PEN TECOSTA LS. 


WII D- FIRE Arrows, ſuch as are trimmed with wild-fire, and 


} 


doctrines. See Huss 1T ES. 
The archbiſhop of O_o a council againſt Vicł- 
44 and he was condemned therein; but the good Reformer 
_ pe at nought. — After this, king Richard 
OL. II. 


If any goods or 


W IL. 
„ ² A ˙²˙ ads ao 
© baniſhed him out of England ;, buf he was afterwards recall= 
ed, and died in his own country in the year 1384. "oF 
re- 


Forty years afterwards; his doctrines, and the adherers t 
ra "Ihe ON by the council of onſtance; in _conſe- 
quence of which, his bones were dug up, and the council 


to, were condemned 
condemned him of forty errors. | 
WIDOW Piles, © lan dat hs n hr huſband. Se 
Woman, Wire, Hussarp, &. 
Some allo uſe the term WIDOwER, for a man who has loſt 
his wife, Marriage with a tod, is a kind of bigamy in 
the eye of the canon Jaw, See Broamy., „ 
Wi pod of the King, was ſlie, who, aſtef her huſband's death, 
being the king's tenant in capite, was driven to recover. her 
dower by the writ de Date Aſgnanda; and could not marry 
again without the king's conſent. Ee 
W1ipow Bench, in the county of Suſſex, is that ſhare which 
a widnw. is allowed of her huſband's eſtate, beſides her join- 
tre Se Bench, TEE | 
WIE. 5. See the article Week. .. OP 0 ; 
IFE, Uzor, a married woman; or one joined with, a1 
under the protection of a huſband. , Sce Mona, n 
RIAGE, and Hus AN PD. — See allo MAT RON, &c. 
A wife, in our Engliſh law, is termed feme covert; and, 
in the judgment of the law, is reputed to have no will, as 
being ſuppoſed entirely under, and ſures to that of her 
huſhand: ax flilget radiis mariti. CovEkr, and 
CovERTURE, . _ K | 
chattels be given her, they all immediately 
become her huſband's. — She cannot let, Tell, give away, 
or alienate any thing, without her huſband's conſent. — Her 
very neceſſary apparel is not her's in property. — All her 
; perſonal chattels which ſhe held at her marriage, are fo much 
her huſband's, that after his death they ſhall not return to 
her, but go to the executor, or adminiſtrator of her huſ- 
band; except only her parapherna, or prixter-dotalia, being 
her neceſſary apparel; which, with the conſent of her 
huſband, ſhe may demiſe by will. Sce PARAPHERNA- 
LIA. | 
The wife can make no contract without her huſband's 
conſent; and in all law matters, ſine viro reſpondere non 
tet. EY f 
Th law ſuppoſes in the huſband, the full power over his 
wife, as over his child or ſervant ; arid therefore 2 muſt 
anſwer for all her faults, and treſpaſſes. Re. 
If a wife bring forth a child. during her hufband's abſence; 
though of many years; yet if he lived all the time inter qua- 
tuor maria, within the iſland, he mult father the child; and 
the child, if firſt born, ſhall inherit. 


If a wife bring forth a child begot by a former huſband, or 
any other perſon, before marriage, but born after marriage 
with another man; this latter muſt own the child; and that 
child ſhall be his heir at law. _ | „ 
The wife, after her huſband's death, having no jointure ſet- 
tled before marriage, may challenge the third part of his 
' yearly rents of land, during her life; and within the city 
of London, a third part of all her huſband's moveables for 
event © 74 
The wife partakes of the honours, and condition of her hu: 
band; but none of the w1fz's dignities come, by miarriage, 
to her huſband. | | 5 
Yet, the huſband, for getting his wife with child, which 
muſt appear by its being born alive, ſhall have all his wife's 
lands for life. See CouRTEsY. | 8 
The Engliſh laws are generally eſteemed by foreigners, as 
very hard, in reſpect of the women; and yet Chamber- 
layne is of a very different ſentiment, aſſerting, that the 
condition of wives in England, is better than in any other 
„„ non. 8 
Tertullian has two books, on the ornaments and attire of 


beauty. 
Wir E, Ohſtetrix. See DE LIVE 


| RY, FOETUS, Sscux- 
DINE; VIRGINITY, &c. | i 


WILDERNESS, fee Dxs ART, Grove, Lab RI T R, 
great reformation, effected 200 years after him. See R- &. 5 : 74 2 — et ed 
on wy WILD-FIRE, Inis Gregalis, or Græcus. See FI Rx. 


# ; 


ſhot burning, to ſti 
W1 LD-Fire, alſo denotes a diſeaſe in cattle ; which is infeQtious, 
deadly, and even imputed incurable. See Murr ain. 
W1Lp-Homey. See the article Honty. 
WILL, Yeoluntas, is uſually defined a faculty of the mind, 
whergby it embraces or rejects any thing repreſented to it, as 
good or evil by the judgment. See Sour, Facutry, 
Goop, Evtt., &c. | 
s Others will have it to be the mind itſelf, conſidered as em- 
bracing or refuſing ; adding, that as the underſtanding is no- 
| 13 Az thing; 


ck in the fails or rigging of ſhips in a 
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| ting elſe but the foul, conſidered as percejing 5, fothe will . 
| as W1 ing, & c. dee 
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in e n c See BR 
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Mr. Locke more intelligibly defines the 70 l/ a faculty which| ts 


ing from ſea to land in the evening; df ' 
7551 266 a ' 
ch. allo are the /iffing, or Partidular (trale-wing," wy 
VVV 
7777770 
* 
ow this, now 


ed, without any ruf, 
' C3; 2? a ANY rule or te. 


ch are all the tnds Obſer Ved i1 the Bl a4 

e OA ono 12, XNE mland parts 
land, fc. Tough ſeveral of theſe claim their 1455 2 
us, the we/ff-wind is moſt frequent B 


the morn. 
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The actual exerciſe of that power, 1s what we call volition, | General W 1ND, is ſuch aA one, 28 at the ſame time blows the 


or willing ; and the doing or forbearing any action con- 
ſequent on ſuch order of the mind, is called voluntary, See | 
YORUNT AY ß is 
Father Malebranche lays it down, that the wl/ is that tothe 
ſoul, which motion is to the body; and, argues that as the 
author of nature is the univerſal cauſe of all the motions in 
matter, ſo he is of all the inclinations in the mind: and that 


* 
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as all motions are direct, unleſs their courſe be diverted and | rat, 


changed by ſome foreign cauſe : ſo all inclinations are right, 
and could have no other end, but the enjoyment, of truth and 

goodneſs, were there not ſome foreign cauſe, to determine 
the natural impreſſion to evil ends. See NATURAL Jucli-| 
nation. WL | ih 

Accordingly, he defines will to be the impreſſion or natural 
motion, which carries us towards good indeterminately, and 
in the general; and the power the mind has, to direct this 
general impreſſion towards any | 
it, is what he calls liberty. Ge LiBERTY,and NECEs- 


{ 


- 


SITY, : „ l 
Ariſtotle diſtinguiſhes two kinds of acts of the 2011; viz. 
BeaAnci, willing, volition 3 and u gα he, election. — The firſt, | 
that employed about the ultimate end; the latter, about the | _ 
means. . 
The ſchoolmen alſo diſtinguiſh the actions of the 20771, into | 
elicit and commanded Elicit acts, actiones elicitæ, are thoſe | 
immediately produced by the 2010, are really inherent therein; . 
ſuch are willing, and nilling — Commanded acts, actiones 
imperatæ, are effects produced by other powers, v. gr. the 
ſenſitive, intellective, or locomotive powers, at the command 
or inſtigation of the will — As, to follow, tay, fight, fly, &c. | 
61% ͤ a trot | 
But others will have the former kind properly to belong to 
the underſtanding ; and only the latter to the w//, | 
The word bill is taken in three ſenſes ; 19. For the power, 
or faculty of willing ; in which ſenſe it is, we have conſi- 
dered it above. — 25. For the act, or exerciſe of this power; 
as, when we fay, no man wlls his own deſtrution, — . 

39. Fora habit, or a conſtant diſpoſition and inclination to 
do any thing. In which ſenſe, juſtice is defined a conſtant 
will, to give every one what belongs to him: juftitia e/? 
conſlans & perpetua voluntas jus ſuum unicuique tribuendi. | 
Inſtit. Juſtin. | Pe wr no” 

Antecedent WII L. See the article ANTECEDENT, | 
Free Witt. See LIBERT , and FREEDOM... A 
WII L, Laſt Will, or Te/tament, in law, a folemn act, 
or inſtrument, whereby a perſon declares his mind and in- 
tention as to the diſpoſal of his goods, effects, c. after his | 
death, See TRSTAMENT. oe i | 
Wills are of two kinds: A will in writing — And a will 
by word of mouth only, called a nuncupative will; which 
being proved by three or more witneſſes, may be of, as good 
force as that in writing ; except for lands, which are only de- 
viſable by teſtament in writing, during the life of the teſta- 
tor. See NUNCUPATIVE. 5 | 
Probate of a WI II. See the article PROBATE,  _ 
W1LL with a wiſp, a meteor known among the people under 
this name; but more uſually among authors, under that of 
7 72 See Ignis Faru us. VF 
WIMP E, of the Dutch wimpel, a muffler, or plaited linen 
cloth, which nuns wear to cover their necks and breaſt. 
The word is alſo ſometimes uſed for a ftreamer, or flag. | 
CT | 
W IN, in the beginning or end of the names of 2 fig- | 
nifies that ſome great battle was fought, or a vi 
there. — The word is formed from the Saxon winnan, to 
win or overcome. | f 0 WET 
WIN D, Ventus, a ſenſible agitation of the air, whereby a a4 
large quantity thereof flows out of one place, or region, into 
another. See AiR. 5 e 
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The winds are divided into perennial, ſtated, and variable _— by 


They are alſo divided into general, and particular. 1 
Perennial, or conſtant WI N Ds, are ſuch as always blow the | 
. ame way. Of theſe we have a very notable one between | 
the two tropics blowing conſtantly from eaſt to weſt; called 
the general trade-cuind. See TR ADE-¶ ind. 1 | 
Stated, or periodical Wi xps, are ſuch as conſtantly return 
at certain times, — Such are the ſca and land-breezes, blow- | 


11 
x 


tory gained | _ | 


ſame way, over a very large tract of ground, alm oft all the 


ut even this has its interruptions : for, 1. At 1 v0 
th . 


ing from landward fo that i chil confer 4 po 


only at mid-ſea: Where, 3%. It is liable to be q; 
i ) 8 0 be diſturb⸗ 


weſtern fide of the Alps, which does not blow aboye oneor 
two leagues lengthwiſe, and much leſs in breadth; fuch 166 


particular object that pleaſes | Phyſical cauſe of WIN S. — ome philoſophers, as Des Cartes, 
]  Rohault, Sc. account for the general wind, from the diur- 


nal rotation of the earth; and from this general wind derive 
all the particular ones. — The atmoſphere, ſay they, inve. 


ing the earth, and moving round it; that part will perform 


its cireuit ſooneſt, which has the ſmalleſt circle to deſeribe: 


_ The air therefore, near the equator, will require a ſome. 
_ what longer time to perform its courſe in, from weſt to eat, 
than that nearer the poles. — Thus, as the carth turns eaſt- 


ward, the particles of the air near the equinoctial, being ex- 


ceeding light, are left behind; fo that, in reſpect of the earth; 
: Jurface, they move weſtwards, and become a conſtant eaſterly 


wind, | 
This opinon ſeems confirmed by this, that theſe wind are 


found only between the tropics, in thoſe parallels of latitude, 
where the diurnal motion is ſwiſteſt. — But the conſtant 
calms in the Atlantic ſea, near the equator, the weſterly 


. winds near the coaſt, of Guinea, and the periodical welterly 
monſoons, under the equator in the Indian ſeas, declare the 
_ inſufficiency of this hypotheſis. 


Beſides, the air being kept cloſe to the earth by the principle 


of gravity, would, in time, acquire the ſame degree of velo- 


city, that the earth's ſurface moves with, as well in reſet 


of the diurnal rotation, as of the annual about the ſun, which 
is about thirty times ſwifter. 


Dr. Halley, therefore, ſubſtitutes another cauſe, capable of 
producing a like conſtant effect, not liable to the fame ob- 
jections, but agreeable to the known properties of the ele 
ments of water and air, and the laws of the motion of flud 


| bodies. — Such a one is the action of the ſun's beams upon 


the air-and water, as he paſſes every day over the ocean, con- 


ſidered together with the quality of the foil, and the fitu- 
tion of the adjoining continents. 
According to the laws of ſtatics, the air, which is leß rar- 
fed or expanded by heat, and conſequently more pondetos, 
| + muſt haye a motion towards thoſe parts thereof, which are 
more rarefied, and leſs ponderous, to bring it to an equl- 
brium; alfo the preſence of the ſun, continually ſhifting to tie 
weſtward, that part towards which the air tends, by reaſonof 


the refraction made by his greateſt meridian heat, is, with 


him, carried weſtward ; and, conſequently, the tendency 
the whole body of the lower air is that way. 


17 £4 „ 


hus a general eaſterly wind is formed © which being im- 
prefſed upon the air of a. vaſt ocean, the parts impel ons 


the other, and ſq keep moving till the next return of the fu 
| Whereby ſo much of the motion, as was loſt, is again f- 


ſtored; and thus the eaſterly wind is made perpetual. | 
From the ſame principle it follows, that this eafterly wid 
ſhould, on the north. fide of the equator, be to the not. 
wards of the eaſt, and in ſouth latitudes, to the ſouthwat 
thereaf; for near the line, the air is much more rar 
than at a greater diſtance from it; becauſe the fun 1s tf 
in a year vertical there; and at no time diſtant above *33 
degrees: at which diſtance, the heat being as the ſine of ti 
angle of incidence, is but little ſhort of that of the perpend- 


cular ray; whereas under the tropics, though the ſun 
| | 


longer vertical, yet he is a long time 47 degrees off; _ 


a kind of winter wherein the air ſo cools, as that the 
mer heat cannot warm it to the ſame degree with that 
the equator, Wherefore, the air towards the north 
and fouthward, being leſs rarefied than that in the mite, 


WIN 


ther; the niſis of the more, againſt the leſs elaſtic, will be 
- greater than the-niſus of the latter, againſt the former. — 
T be leſs elaſtic air, therefore, will reſiſt with leſs force than 
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it follows," that from both ſides, it ought to tend towards the 
equator. See HEAT. | TS 
This motion compounded with the former eaſterly wind, 


incredible to thoſe who have not felt it; whereby the air 


uninhabitable by exceſs of heat. See Tor RID, and ZoNE. 


blowing on the coaſt of Guinea, and the eaſterly trade-winds, 


here, is indifferent to either, and fo. ſtands in equilibrio 
between both: and the weight of the incumbent atmo- 


| tains at ſome diſtance within the land, faid to be frequently, 
in winter, covered with ſnow, over which the air, as it paſ- 
ſes, muſt needs be much chilled. — Hence it happens, that 


; North-eaſt, to the Indian ſea, is ſometimes hotter, ſometimes 
| Colder, than that which, by this circulation, is returned out 


der current, or wi 


That this has no other cauſe, is clear from the times where- | 
+ In theſe winds ſet, viz, in April: when the ſun begins to 


— 


enter and: blow all the winter, till April again. And it is, 


Laws of 
ened in any place, more than'in the adjoining places; a | 


equilibrium. | 


This is ſuppoſed. to be 


accounts for all the phænomena of the general trade-wynds ;| 


which, if the whole ſurface of the globe was ſea, would un- 
doubtedly blow quite round the world, as they are found to 
do in the Atlantic, and the Ethiopic oceans. — But ſeeing ||. . 
ſogreat continents do interpoſe, and break the continuity of 5 
the oceans, regard muſt be had to the nature of the ſoil, and ; 
the poſition of the high mountains, which are the two prin- | 
cipal cauſes of the variation of the wind, from the former 
general rule: for if a country lying near the ſun prove to be 
flat, ſandy, and low land; ſuch as the defarts of Libya are 


uſually reported to be; the heat occaſioned by the reflections 
of the ſun's beams, and the retention thereof in the ſand, is 


being exceedingly rarefied, it is neceſſary, that the cooler, 
and more :denſe ait, ſhould run thitherwards to reſtore the 
the cauſe, why near the coaſt of Gui- 
nea, the wind always ſets in upon the land, blowing weſter- 
ly, inſtead of eaſterly ; there being ſufficient reaſon to believe, 
that the inland parts of Africa are prodigiouſly hot, ſince 
the northern borders thereof were ſo intemperate, as to give 
the antients cauſe to conclude that all beyond the tropics was 


From the fame cauſe it happens, that there are fo conſtant 
calms in that ſame part of the ocean called the rains; for this 
tract being placed in the middle, between the weſterly winds 


blowing to the weſtwards thereof; the tendency of the air | 


ſphere, being diminiſhed by the continual contrary winds 
blowing from hence, is the reaſon that the air here holds 
not the copious vapour it receives, but lets it fall in fo fre- 
quent rains. See Rains. | 

But, as the cool and denſe air, by reaſon of its greater gravity, 
preſſes upon the hot and rarefied, it is demonſtrable, that 
this latter muſt aſcend in a continued ſtream, as faſt as it ra- 
refies; and that being aſcended, it muſt diſperſe itſelf, to 
preſerve the equilibrium; that is, by a contrary current, the 
upper air muſt move from thoſe parts where the greateſt heat | 
is: fo, by a kind of circulation, the north-eaſt trade-wwind 
below, will be attended with a fouth-weſterly wind above; 


— 


and the ſouth-eaſt, with a north-weſt wind above. See CUR- 
RENT, UNDER-Current, &c. 8 


That this is more than a bare conjecture, the almoſt inſtan- 
taneous change of the wind to the oppoſite point, which is 
frequently found in paſſing the limits of the trade-wwinds, 
ſeems to aſſure us; but that which above all confirms this 
hypotheſis, is the phænomenon of the monſoons, by this 
means moſt eaſily ſolved, and without it hardly explicable. 
See MonsooN. | * | 
Suppoling therefore ſuch a circulation as above; it is to be 

conſidered, that to the northward of the Indian ocean, there 
is every where land, within the uſual limits of the latitude || 
of 302, viz. Arabia, Perſia, India, c. which, for the ſame 
reaſon as the Mediterranean parts of Africa are ſubject to in- 
ſufferable heats, when the ſun is to the north, paſſing nearly | 
vertical ; but yet are temperate enough, -when the ſun is re- 
moved towards the other tropic, becauſe of a ridge of moun- | 


the air coming, according to the general rule, out of the | 


of the ſouth-weſt ; and, by conſequence, ſometimes the un- 
rind, is from the north-eaſt, ſometimes from 
the ſouth-weſt. ER } 


warm theſe countries to the north, the ſouth-weſt monſoons 
begin, and blow, durin 

ſun being retired, and al 
and the heat increaſing to the: ſouth, the north-eaſt winds 


the heats, till October, when the | 


undoubtedly, from the ſame principle, that to the ſouthward 


of the equator, in part of the Indian ocean, the north-weſt | 


winds ſucceed the ſouth-eaſt, when the ſun draws near the 
tropic of Capricorn, See Tipe... 2 

But, the induſtry of ſome late writers, having brought the 
theory of the production and motion of winds, to ſomewhat | 
of a mathematical demonſtration; we ſhall here give it the 
reader in that form. 


the production of WI xps. — If the ſpring of the air be 


wind will blow through the place where the diminution is. 
See AIR, and ELASTICITY. 
For, ſince the air endeavours, by its elaſtic force, to expand 


itſelf every way if that force be leſs in one place than ano- | 
2 


— 


«a 24 
-— 


things growing cooler northward, | 


* 


place filled with a denſer. 


it is urged by the more elaſtic: conſequently, the leſs ela- 


ſtic will be driven out of its place, and the more elaſtic will 


ſuccee. 


If, now, the excek of the ſpring of the more elaſtic, above that 


# # - 


of the leſs elaſtic air, be ſuch as to occaſion a little alteration in 
the baroſcope ; the motion both of the air expelled, and that 
which ſucceeds-it, will become ſenſible ; i. e. there will bea 
wind. 5 Her $4 85 
20. Hence, ſince the ſpring of the air iricreaſes, as the com- 

preſſing weight increaſes; and compreſſed air is denſer than 
air leſs compreſſed : all winds blow into rarer air, out of a 


3. Whereforez ſince a denſer air is ſpecifically heavier than 


a rarer; an extraordinary lightneſs of the air in any place, 
muſt be attended with extraordinary winds, or ſtorms. 


Now, an extraordinany fall of the mercury in the barome- 
ter, ſnewing an extraordinary lightneſs of the atmoſphere; it 
is no wonder if that foretels ſtorms. See BA ROME TER. 


4. If the air be ſuddenly condenſed in any place, its ſpring 
will be ſuddenly diminiſhed : hence, if this diminution be 


great enough to affect the barometer, there will a wind blow 


through the condenſed air. 


5. But ſince it cannot be ſuddenly condenſed, unleſs it have 


before been much rarefied; there will a wind blow through 
the air, as it cook, after having been violently heated. 


69, In like manner, if air be ſuddenly rarefied, its ſpring 
is ſuddenly increaſed ; wherefore it will flow through the 


contiguous air, not acted on by the rarefying force. — 
A wind, 


therefore, will blow out of a place, in which the 
air is ſuddenly rarefied: and on this principle, in all proba- 
bility, it is, that, DR 9 | 

79. Since the ſun's power in rarefying the air is notorious, it 
muſt neceſſarily have a great influence on the generation of 
winds, See HEAT, RAREFACT10N, &c. | 

80. Moſt caves are found to emit wind, either more or leſs. 
The riſing and changing of the wind, is determined experi- 
mentally, by means of weather-cocks, placed a-top of houſes, 
&c. — But theſe only indicate what paſſes about their own 
heighth, or near the ſurface of the earth: Wolfius , aſſures 
us, from obſervations of ſeveral years, that the higher winds, 
which drive the clouds, are difterent from the lower ones, 
which move the weather-cocks. — And Mr. Derham ob- 
ſerves ſomething not unlike this. Phyſ, Theol. L. I. c. 2. 
The author laſt mentioned relates, upon comparing ſeveral 


| ſeries's of obſervations made of the winds in divers countries, 


viz. England, Ireland, Switzerland, Italy, France, New- 


England, &«. that the winds in thoſe ſeveral places ſeldom 
agree; but when they do, it is commonly when they are 
. ſtrong, and of long continuance in the ſame quarter; and 


more, he thinks, in the northerly and eaſterly, than in other 


points. — Alſo, that a ſtrong wind in one place, is often- 


times a weak one in another; or moderate, according as the 
places are nearer, or more remote. Philoſoph. Tranſattions, 


Ns 267, and 321. 


' Laws of the Force and Velocity of WIN D. — Wind being only 


air in motion, and air being a fluid, ſubject to the laws of 


other fluids, its force may be brought to a preciſe computa- 


L time:“ By this rule: 


tion: thus “ The ratio of the ſpecific gravity of any other 


fluid to that of air, together with the ſpace that fluid, im- 


„ pelled by the preſſure of the air, moves in any given time, 
being given; we:can determine the ſpace which the air 
e itſelf, acted on by the ſame force, will move in the ſame 


1. As the ſpecific gravity of air, is to that of any other 


fluid; fo,  reciprocally, is the ſquare of the ſpace which that 


fluid, impelled by any force, moves in any given time, to the 


any fluid, impelled by any impreſſion, 


{quare of the ſpace which the air, by the ſame impulſe, will 
move in the ſame time. | 

Suppoſing, therefore, the ratio of the ſpecific gravity. of that 

other fluid to that of air, to be S : c; eK e 


by the fluid to be called /; and that which the air will de- 


ſcribe by the ſame impulſe, x. 
Gn e. lr | | 
Hence, if we ſuppoſe water impelled by the given force, to 
move two feet in-a ſecond of time ; then will az; and 
ſince the ſpecific gravity of water to the air, is as 970 to t; 
we ſhall have b 970, and c =1; conſequently æ — 
970. 4 2 3880 623 feet. The velocity of the wind, 
therefore, to that of water moved by the ſame power, will 
be as 623 to 23 i. e. if water move two feet in a ſecond 
the wind will fly 623 feet. : 
2% Add, that = (c x? 


The rule gives us = Wa 


: b); and therefore the face 
2 | : moves in any time, 
is determined, by finding a fourth. proportional to * _ 
numbers that expreſs the ratio of the ſpecific gravity, and 
the ſquare of the ſpace the wind moves in, in the given time. 
— The ſquare root of that fourth proportional is the ſpace 


required. 


M. that a 


Mariotte, e. gr. ſound, by various experiments, 
| 3 
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in the barometer, is followed 


cold weather. 
Our northerly and ſoutherly winds, however, which are com- 


| monly eſteemed the cauſesof cold and warm weather, Mr. Der- 


warm ſoutherly wind, on a ſudden, c 


WIN 


pretty ſtrong wind moves 24 feet in a ſecond of time; where- 
fore, if the ſpace which the water, acted on by the ſame 


force as the air, will deſcribe in the ſame time, be required; 
then will c=1, x== 24, 6 = 970 


TSV (576: 97% =4$. - aan ne Gl 
30. © The velocity of wind being given, to determine the 


% , 
. 1 
11 


<© preſſure required to produce that velocity ;” we have this 


rule: — The ſpace the wind moves in one ſecond of time, 
is to the heighth a fluid is to be raiſed in an empty tube, in 
order to have a preſſure capable of producing that velocity ; 
in a ratio compounded of the ſpecific gravity of the fluid to 
that of the air, and of quadruple the altitude 'a body de- 
ſcends in the firſt ſecond of time, to the aforefaid ſpace of 
the air. | | | 

Suppoſe, e. gr. the ſpace the air moves in a ſecond, a = 24 
feet, or 288 inches; call the altitude of the third x, and the 
ratio of mercury to air : c =13580: 1, 4 = 181 inches; 
x will be leſs than that number by one line, or 11 of an 
inch. — And hence we ſee why a ſmall, but ſudden change 
with violent winds. See 


- 


BAROMETER. | 
The force of the wind is determined experimentally by a 


peculiar machine, called an .anemometer, wind-meaſurer 


which being moved by means of fails, like thoſe of a wind- 


mill, raiſes a weight, that, {till the higher it is raiſed, re- 


ceding further from the centre of motion, by ſliding along 


an hollow arm fitted on to the axis of the faile, becomes 
heavier and heavier, and preſſes more on the arm, till being a 
counter-poiſe to the force of the wind on the fails, it ſtops 
the motion thereof. — An index, then, fitted upon the ſame 
axis at right angles with the arm, by its riſing or falling, 
points out the ſtrength of the wind, on a plane divided like 
a dial-plate into degrees. See ANEMOMETER, 


Qualities and Effefts of Wind, — 19, * A wind blowing from 


ps. 


e the ſea, is always moiſt: in ſummer, it is cold; and in 


« winter, warm; unleſs the ſea be frozen up.” — This 


is demonſtrated thus: There is vapour continually riſing 


out of all water (as appears even hence, that a quantity of wa- 


ter being left a little while in an open veſſel, is found ſenſibly 
diminiſhed) but eſpecially if it be expoſed to the ſun's rays ; 
in which caſe, the evaporation is beyond all expectation. See 
Va pou. —By this means, the air incumbent on the ſea 
becomes impregnated with a deal of vapour. But the winds 
blowing from off the fea, ſweep theſe vapours along with 


them; and conſequently are always moiſt. 
Again, water in ſummer, &c. conceives leſs heat than ter- 


reſtrial bodies expoſed to the ſame rays of the ſun ; but in 


winter, ſea-water is warmer than the earth covered with froſt 


and ſnow, &c. Wherefore, as the air contiguous to any bo- 


dy, is found to partake of its heat and cold, the air contigu- 
ous to ſea-water will be warmer in winter, and colder in 


ſummer, than that contiguous to the earth. — Or thus: Va- | 


pours raiſed from water by the ſun's warmth in winter, are 


- warmer than the air they riſe in (as appears from the vapours | 


condenſing, and becoming viſible, almoſt as ſoon as they are 
got out into air.) Freſh quantities of vapour, therefore, 
continually warming the atmoſphere over the ſea, will raiſe 
its heat beyond that of air over the land. — Again, the 


ſun's rays reflected from the earth into the air, in ſummer, 


are much more than thoſe from the water into air : - the air, 


therefore, over the earth, warmed by the reflection of more 


rays than that over water, · is warmer, — Hence, ſea-winds 
make thick, cloudy, hazy weather. | 


20. Minds blowing from the continent, are always dry; 


« in fummer, warm; and cold in winter.” — For there is 
much leſs vapour ariſing from the earth, than from water 
and therefore the air over the continent will be impregnated 


with much fewer vapours. — Add, that the vapours, or ex- 
halations, raiſed by a great degree of heat out of the earth, 


are much finer, and leſs ſenſible, than thoſe from water. — | 


The 7nd, therefore, blowing over the continent, carries but 


little vapour with it; and is therefore dry. 
Further, the earth in ſummer is warmer- than water expoſed | 


to the fame rays of the ſun. — Hence, as the air partakes 
of the heat of contiguous bodies; that over the earth in ſum- 
mer will be warmer than that over the water : therefore 


the zwind, &c. 


After the like manner it is ſhewn, that the Jand-winds are 


cold in winter. Hence, we ſee why land- winds make clear, 
See WEATHER. 


ham obſerves, are really rather the effect of the cold or warmth 
of the atmoſphere. — Hence it is, that we frequently ſee a 
to the north, by 
the fall of ſnow, or hail ; and that in a cold, froſty morning, 
we ſee the wind north, which afterwards wheels about to- 
wards the ſoutherly quarter, when the ſun has well warmed 


the air; and again, in the cold evening, turns northerly, or 
+ eaſterly. 


For the manner wherein north-eaſterly winds contribute to 


- blights, ſee BL1 GHT. — For the effect of winds on the ba 
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Wind, in navigation, is the far >: 

| | 4 ame 

and we ſhall find | 0 
D599 19 ern,, 


Cardinal Wins, 
points; eaſt, weſt, north, and ſouth. 


Collateral Wins, ate the intermediate wind; he 


The Engliſh names of the primary 
points, are compounded of the names of the carding! ray 
a » 
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rometer, and thermometer; ſee BAROMET Er, nd Tü, 
| . ER. 


MOMETER. 
tation of the 


ſidered as ſerving for the motion of veſſels on the air, con. 


10 72 Water, %. 
The winds are divided with reſpect to the no; 

rizon from which they blow, into er ee ind nö. the ho- 

are thoſe blowing from the ſour rhe | 

na 


 CarDINAL. '- 12 Poiur, and 
cardinal wins. — The number of theſe i job. A to 
points from which they blow are; but 3 ** | 
are conſidered in practice: i. e. only a few of he * 
their diſtinguiſhing names. See CoLLATERAI i due 
The antient Greeks, at firſt, only uſed the four catdii | 
at length they took in four more, — Vitruyius 22) Ones; 
table of twenty, beſides the cardinals, in uſe 1 a 
| e 


Romans. DEI 
The moderns, as their navigation is much more 


the antients, havegiven names to twenty eight rr than 
keys ”" aa oft e 1 — and we 
cundary, they ſubdivide into thoſe of the : 

der. SePor 1 Pf and fen. 
collateral winds and 


north and ſouth being ſtill prefixed. 
The names of the ſecundary collateral toit of the firſt or- 


der, are compounded of the names of the cardinals, andthe 


adjacent primary one. Thoſe of the ſecond order, are com. 
pounded of the names of the cardinal, or the next adjacent 
primary; and the next cardinal, with the addition of the 
word (by). — The Latins have diſtin names for each; all 


| which are expreſſed in the following table. 


Names of the winds, and points of the | Diſtances of 
: compals, I. dee point 
Engliſh, Latin, and Greek. N 
1. Nortb. Septentrio, or Boxeas, | oo 4 
2. North by eaſt. | Hyperboreas. 1 15 

Hypaquilo. | 
| „ Gallicus. 
3. North - north- Aquilo. | 22 30 
eaſt. 3 3 | 
4. North-eaſt by Meſoboreas. 
north. : Meſaquilo. | - Us 
|  Supernas. 
5. North Eaft. | Ardiapeliotes. 45 
Borapeliotes. | 
| | Græcus. 
6. * e by | Hypocæſias. 36 
7. Eaſt- north- eaſt. Cæſias, helleſpontius. 67 50 
8. Eaſt by north. Meſocæſias. 4x 
Carbas, 
9. Eoft. Solanus, ſubſolanus, | From the caſt 
a heliotes. e 

10 Eaſt by ſouth. Hypeurus, or hyper- 11 15 

| eurus. | 

11. Eaft-ſouth-eaſt, | Eurus, or volturnus. | 22 30 

12. * by | Meſeurus. OD 33 15 
eaſt. | 

13. Sout h-Eaſt. Notapeliotes, eurbauſter 45 

14. South-eaſt by 1 aro fy ff FR 
ſouth, | | | | 

15. South - ſouth- [Phcenix, phcenicias, | 67 30 

auaſt. leuco-notus, gan- | 

| . geticus. . 

16. South by eaſt.] Meſophcenix. 3 

| Fromthe ſouth 

17. South. Auſter, notus, meridiss. o“ ol, 

18, South by weſt. Ns IRON. al- |. I! 1 

| fanus. 

19. South - ſouth- | Libonotus, notolibly- | 22 3 

weſt, cus, auſtro- africus. 

20. South-weſt by] Meſolibonotus. 6 
ſouth. | | 

21. South-weſl, | Noto-zephyrus, 

| MNoto-lycus, 
Africus. 
22, South-weſt by 8 
weſt. ypafricus. 
| Subveſperus. 
23, Weſt-ſouth-weſt| Libs, 


24. Weſt by ſouth. Meſolibs. 


— 
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holes, 6 and 5; by the firſt, the ſpace 1 and the inner tube 


| Names of the winds, and points of the | Diſtances of communicate, fo that the air would paſs out of that into this, 

_— gag 1 ES the points, but that the paſſage is ſtopped by a valve opening outwardly 3 
on 02006 — Ee. from by the latter, there is a communication between the open 
FEngliſn. Latin, and Greek. the weſt. air, the ſpace 4, and the inner barrel: only the air pent up 
— e r in the ſpace cannot eſcape at this hole, by reaſon of a little * 
25. Weſt. | | Zephyrus, favonius, oc-| ©? of tube exactly ſoldered to both barrels, which ſtops the com- 1 
7 9 cidens. | | munication: nor can air eſcape out of the inner barrel 12 
26. Weſt by north. Hypargeſtes, * through this little tube, by reaſon of a little moveable pin, 1 
5 | Hypocorus. which exactly fills the cavity of the tube. | : | 
27. Weſt - north- Argeſtes. | 22 30 Laſtly, the part 2, 2, 2, 2, repreſents the body of a ſyringe, 5 
e e, urus, corus, ja- | or ſucking pump; by which, as much air as poſſible, is to | 1 
5 pyx. | | be intruded into the ſpace 4, 4, &c. — After which a bullet ,. 
28. North-weſt by | Meſargeſtes. 33 45 being put into a cavity of the inner barrel as high. as the "0 
, els.” Meſocorus. little tube 5, the gun is charged. See SYRINGE. mo 
229. Northweſt. | Zephyro-boreas, bora-| 45 Now, to diſcharge it, the little valve 6 is puſhed up by "me 
| "= libycus, olimpias. means of the pin that plays in the little tube 5. Upon this, ! 1 
30. North - weſt by | Hypocircius. $0.05 the compreſſed air in the cavity of the outer barrel 4, ruſh- J. 
north. Hypothraſcias. ing through the hole 6 into the cavity of the inner barrel; | | | 

4 '| Scirem, 2 expels the bullet with a vaſt force, ſufficient to penetrate a | 
31. North-north- | Circius, thraſcias. 67 30 thick board. | 
welt. Note, To give the machine a greater reſemblance of a fire- 
23. North by weft. | Meſocircius. on 03 arm, the part 2, 2, 2, 2, is uſually faſhioned like the butt-end 
19 | ofa muſquet; and on the part 2, 8, 2, 8, is fitteda lock ; b 


- — 
* — — 


— 


| turning the trigger of which, the pin 5 is made to puſh bac 

Note, The antient names are here, after Riccislus, adapted the valve, and ſo diſcharge the piece, — B the lock too, it 

to the modern ones; not as the winds formerly denoted by | * contr ived, that cither the whole charge of air may be ſpent 
thoſe,” were preciſely the ſame with theſe, (for the antient at one exploſion, or only part of it, and the reſt reſerved 
number and diviſion being different from the modern, the | for freſh bullets. — By this piece of mechaniſm, we can 

points they refer to will be ſomewhat different) but as theſe 3 a dozen good, effective ſhoots, with one charge 

are what come the neareſt, — Thus, Virtruvius only/feckon- Or alr. : Tn 

ing twenty four winds, diſpoſes the points they ps 4 to in| WIN D-INSTRUMENTS, in muſic, are inſtruments 


different order; as in the following table. played by the 2wind, chiefly the breath; in contradiſtinction to 


ftring-inſtruments, and inſtruments of the pulſatile kind. See 
Mus1c, 


Names of the | Diſtance from | Names of the | Diſtance from | The wind-in/lruments known to the antients, were the vj 
| quinds. north | winds, eaſt. tibia, fiſtula, ſyringa of Pan, conſiſting of ſeven reeds joined bi 
f —— — — — ſide-wiſe; alſo organs, tube, cornua, and lituus. See Fls- 17 
1 Septentrio. | 0® of | 7 Salanus, | o of TULA, ORGAN, &c. 9 
2 Gallicus | 15 | 8 Ornithias. 15 Thoſe of the moderns, are the flute, bagpipes hautboy, trum wo 
3 Supernas. | 30 9 Czcias, 30 et, &c. See FLUTE, TRUMPET, BAG IPE, &c. 1 
4 Aquilo. 45 10 Eurus. 45 | IND-MILL, a kind of mill which receives its motion *. 
e 11 Volturnus. 60 from the impulſe of the wind. See MiLL. 1 
6 Carbas. 75 112 Euronotus.] 75 The wind- mill, though a machine common enough, has yet „„ 
- — — 2 N — — : : — — { o o — 2 . * . © o | ns | . 
Name of the | Diſtance from/Names of the | Diſtance from | Ag, the i ixcommoniy allowed to have adegtoeof pero i 
Winds. Hoe DS. — 2 veſt. I on, which few of the popular engines have attained to, and #3 
i z Huter. | 09 of [tg Favoius. | 0? of 1 which the makers are but little aware of. — Though the 43S 
OG. 1-44. 5 15 new . Sc. has furniſhed ample matter for its im- 1 
tc Libonotns. 30 21 Circius. 30 provement. | | - 
VE Shs tf at. 5 45 Structure of the WIxp-Mill. — The internal ſtructure of the 4.1 
17 Subveſper. 60 23 Corus. 60 | windmill, is much the fame with that of water- mills.— The Ft 
18 Argeſtes. 75 24 Thraſcias. 75 difference between them lies chiefly in an external aparatus, TI 
— — I por the application of the power. | | 14 
a 8 5 This apparatus conſiſts of an axis E F (Tab. Pneuma- _ mi 
| he the uſe of the winds in navigation, &c. ſee SA1LING, | tics, fg. 15.) through which paſs two arms, or yards, A B, To 
Roux, COMPASS, &c. and CE, interſecting each other at right angles in E, whoſe 4 
Quarter WixD. See the article QUARTER. length is uſually about 32 feet : on theſe yards are formed a * 
I birl. Wi xp. See the article WHIRL-Jind. = kind of fails, vanes, or flights, in the figure of trapeziums, © il 
Winn-Coric. 8 Col ic. with parallel baſes, the greater whereof, H I, is about fix TY 
vv 5 the article | : p. 2% 22 | 
IND-DRoPsY. TyMPANITES. | feet, and the leſs, F G, determined by radii drawn from | 
me ND-EGG, an addle egg, or egg that has taken wind, See | the centre E, to I and H. = 
| 88. : Theſe fails are to be capable of being always turned t % 
Winp-FALL, denotes fruit blown off the tree by the wind. wind, that they may Ne its 3 3 — yo ry 
Winp-FURNACE dee the article FURNACE, which, there are two different contrivances, which conſtitute * 
Wixp-GaLr, in horſes, a ſoft, flatulent tumor, or bladder, | the two different kinds of wind-mills in ue. { 
ariſing on the fetlock joint, and cauſing great pain, eſpecial- } In the one, the whole machine is ſuſtained upon 2 moveable 1 
ly in hot weather, and hard ways. arbor or axis, perpendicular to the horizon, on a ſtand, or | 
4 


It is uſually owing to a violent ſtrain, extreme labour, and | foot; and turned my 
heat, a horſe's ſtanding on a ſloping floor, a blow from an- | 3 1 occaſionally this way, or that, by means of 


other, or the like. | | In the other, only the cover, or roo | i 
WIND-GUN, a machine, ſerving to explode bullets, and | the axis and DN wund. In e bs i ms 
28 ſhot, with great violence, by the force of the air. See | The cover is built turret-wiſe, and the turret encompaſſed 
N. | es with a wooden ring, wherein is a 
This ſort of arm, charged with air, has an effect ſcarce in- whereof are ds certain 3 
ferior to that of a common fire-arm charged with gun-pow- | truckels, and within the groove is another ring, upon which 
der; but it diſcharges itſelf with a much leſs report: and it | the whole turret ſtands. — To the moveable rin are con- 
is this, which, in all probability, gave occaſion to the fable | nected beams a h and fc; and to the beam a b, in is faſten- 
5 white gun- powder. See Gux- Poder. | ed a rope, which at the other extreme thereof, is fitted to a 
ere are wind-guns of divers contrivances ; the moſt eaſy | windlaſs, or axis in peritrochio : this rope being drawn through 
and portable one, and the moſt in uſe, is repreſented Tab. the iron hook G, and the windlaſs turned, the fails will be 
_ Pneumatics, fig. 14. It conſiſts of a round metalline tube | moved round, and put in the direction r uired, | 
3, 3. open at the end c c, and exactly ſtopped at the other | Theory of the motion of a WinD-Mill with the poſition of the 
5 a, like the barrel of other guns; 1, I, I, I, is another ſails, or vanes thereof. — The angle the fails are to make with 
rger metal tube, wherein the former is diſpoſed, fo as to] their common axis, ſo as the «wind may have the greateſt ef- 
leave a ſpace between them 4, 4, wherein air may be in- | feR, is a matter of nice enquiry, and has employed the 
cloſed. — The two tubes are joined together at the common | thoughts of the mathematicians. : mY 
aperture c c, by a circular plate exactly ſoldered to both, ſo as | To conceive why a wind-mill moves at all, the theory of 
8 the air from eſcaping out of the ſpace 4, 4, &c,— compound motions muſt be ſuppoſed. — A body moving per- 
, 45 a pring valve, which opening inwardly, lets the air | pendicularly againſt any ſurface, ſtrikes it with all its force 
| pals through from 2 into the ſpace 1, but prevents its return | If it move parallel to the ſurface, it does not ſtrike it at all: 


f Hibs N15 wee Loa , 
* . an 5 Near the cloſe end of the inner tube = two | And if it move . I motion being compounded of 


the 
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WIN 
the perpendicular and parallel motion, only acts on the ſur- 
face, conſidered as it is perpendicular, and only drives it in 
the direction of the perpendicular. So that every oblique di- 
rection of a mation, is the 1 of a parallelogram, whoſe 
perpendicular and parallel directions, are the two ſides. Add, 
that if a ſurface, which being ſtruck obliquely, has only re- 
c-ived the perpendicular direction, be faſtened to ſome other 
body, fo as that it cannot purſue its perpendicular direction, 
- but muſk change it for ſome other; in that caſe, the perpen- 
dicular itſelf becomes the diagonalof a new parallelogram, one 
of whoſe ſides is the direction the ſurface may follow, and 
the other, that it cannot. See Co ON, and MoT1oN. 
Thus, a rudder faſtened obliquely to the keel of a veſſel, being 
ſtruck by the current of water parallel to the keel, and, of 
| conſequence, . obliquely with regard to itſelf ; it will appear, 
| by drawing the line of perpendicular impulſe, that it tendsto 
tear the rudder from the keel, and to carry it away : and 
i that this direction perpendicular to the rudder, is oblique to 
| the keel. The rudder, then, would be carried off in an 
oblique direction: but, as, in reality, it is fo ſecured, that it 
cannot be torn or carried off; we are only to conſider, in 
this compound motion, that of the two directions, where- 
| with it can move without being torn from the keel: and 
| leave the other, which would tear it off, as uſeleſs. 
Now, the direction in which it can move without parting 


extremity, as a centre. So that the effect of the oblique im- 
' pulſe of the water on the rudder, is reduced, firſt to a per- 
pendicular impreſſion, which is again reduced to the mere 
turning the rudder round; or, if the rudder be immoveable, | 
to the turning of the veſſel. 
Now, in an oblique and compound motion, where only one 
of the directions is of ſervice ; the greater ratio the other has 
thereto, the leſs effect will the motion have; and vice verſa, 
IIn examining the compound motions of the rudder, we 
find that the more oblique it is to the keel, the ratio of the 
direction that ſerves to turn it to the other, 1s the greater, 
But, on the other hand, the more oblique it is to the keel, 
and, of conſequence, to the courſe of the water which is 
ſuppoſed parallel thereto, the more weakly it ſtrikes. The 
obliquity of the rudder, therefore, has, at the ſame time, 
both an advantage, and a diſadvantage ; but as thoſe are not 
equal, and as each of them is ſtill varying with every differ- 
ent poſition of the rudder, they become complicated vari- 
ouſly, ſo that ſometimes the one prevails, and ſometimes the 
other. | 
It has been a point of enquiry to find the poſition of the rud- 
der, wherein the adyantage ſhould be the greateſt. — M. 
Renau, in his famous theory of the working of ſhips, has 
found, that the beſt ſituation of the rudder is, when it makes 
an angle of 55 degrees with the keel, See SAILING, 
STEERING, &c. | 
If, now, à wind-mill, expoſed directly to the wind, ſhould 
have its four fails perpendicular to the common axis wherein 
they are fitted, they would receive the wind perpendicular- 
ly; and it is viſible that impulſe would only tend to over- 
turn them. — There is a neceſſity, therefore, to have them 
oblique to the common axis, that they may receive the zuind 
obliquely. 
For the greater eaſe ; let us only conſider one vertical fail. — 
The oblique impulſe of the wind on this fail, is reducible to 
a perpendicular impulſe: and that direction, as the fail can- 
not abſolutely keep toit, is compounded of two; one where- 
of tends to make it turn on its axis, and the other to fall 
backwards. — But it is only the firſt of theſe directions can 
be obeyed. —- Of conſequence, the whole impulſe of the 


right to left, or from left to right, as its acute angle turns 
this way or that. And the ſtructure of the machine is ſo 
happy, that the three other fails are determined, from the 
fame reaſons, to move the ſame way. 
The obliquity of theſiils, with regard to their axis, has pre- 
ciſely the ſame advantage, and diſadvantage, with the obli- 
quity of the rudder to the keel. — And M. Parent, ſeeking 
by the new analyſis, the moſt advantageous ſituation of the 
| fails on the axis, finds it preciſely the ſame angle of 55 de- 
. | grees. Yet, in practice, this rule is very little obſerved; as, 
indeed, being little known. The ſails are uſually fixed at an 
angle of about 60 degrees, which is very much out of the way. 
I Elliptical W 1xDp- Mil. — M. Parent conſiders further, what 
4 gure the fails of a wind- mill ſhall have, to receive the great- 
eſt impulſe from the wind; and he determines it to be a ſec- 
„ | tor of an ellipſis, whoſe centre is that of the axis or arbor of 
$ the mill; and the little ſemi-axis, the heighth of thirty-two 
| feet : As for the greater, it follows neceſſarily from the 
x | rule that directs the fail to be inclined to the axis in an an- 
gle of 5 5 degrees. | 
1 On this foot he aſſumes four ſuch ſails, cach whereof is one 
z fourth of an ellipſis; which, he ſhews, will receive all the 


from the keel, is that which carries it circularly about its 


wind on the ſail has no other effect, but to make it turn from 
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to move the machine, or the whole ; 
2 in motion. - POWer: the Machine ky 
he. fame manner of reaſoning, applied t 
mill, whoſe fails are . — nd. 
five times their breadth ; ſhews that the ellis 5 Sch about 
has above ſeven times the power of the common on e 
digious advantage ! and worthy, ſure, to have. the A pro. 
practice ſet aſide for, could ſo common a practice common 
A. wind-mill, with ſix elliptic fails, he ſhe 
have more power than one with four. — It 2 why 
the ſame ſurface with the four; ſince the four ee Y have 
whole ſpace of the ellipſis, as well as the ſox. un the 
force of the ſtxx, would be greater than that of the £ t the 
the ratio of 245 to 231. — If it were deſired to N in 
two fails, each being a ſemi-ellipſis, the ſurface * 1 
fil the ame, but the power would be diminiſhed, pla be 
one third of that with fix ſails ; by reaſon the pre, l bert 


the ſectors would much ſhorten the lever wi STeatneſs of 
wind acts. | | ith which the 


Beſt form and proportion of rectangular Wix p- 1 Bu 
as elleptical ſails would be ſomething ſo new, that er 
little room to expect they will come into common uſe mh : 
fame author has conſidered which form, amono the e 
gular ones, will be the moſt advantageous, 7. e. which ha 
product of whoſe ſurface, by the lever of the wind will 55 
the greateſt, — And by the method de maximis ( | 
he finds it very different from the common oncs. 
The reſult of his enquiry is, that the width 'of the rectan 
gular ſail ſhould be nearly double its length; wher . 
the length is uſually made Almoſt five times the width 8 
Add, that as we call heighth or length; the dimenſion uch 
is taken from the centre of the axis; the greateſt dimenſion 
of the new rectangular fail, will be turned towards theax;- 
and the ſmalleſt from it : quite contrary to the Polition of 
the common fails. | 
The power of a wind-mill, with four of theſe new reftunoular 
fails, M. Parent ſhews, will be to the power of 4 eſipte 
ſails, nearly as 13 to 23 3 which leaves a conſiderable advan. 
tage on the ſide of the elliptic ones: yet will the force ofthe 
new rectangular ſails, be conſiderably greater than that of the 
common ones. 5 on 
M. Parent likewiſe conſiders what number of the new fails 
will be moſt advantageous, and finds that the fewer fails, the 
more ſurface there will be, but the leſs power, — The ratio 
of the power of a wimd-mill with 6 fails, will be to anather 
with 4, nearly as 14 to 13. And the power of another with 
2, will be to that with 4, nearly as 13 to g. 

As to the common wind- mill, its power ſtill diminiſhesasthe 

breadth of the fails is ſmaller, in proportion to the length, 

The uſual proportion, therefore, of 5 to 1, is exceedingly 

diſadvantageous. | | 

The uſes of this new theory of wind- mills are very obvious. 

— The more power a wwind-mill has, the ſwifter it turns, 

the more it diſpatches, and the leſs wind it needs. — Add, 

that on this theory, one may have a wimd-mill, whoſe fails. 
ſhall be a deal ſhorter, and yet the power greater, than in 
the common one. | 

WIND Tumors, &c. See the article TOMOR, 

WINDASS®, WAND Ass, or WAN LAss, an antient term 
in hunting. — Thus, to drive the windaſs, ſigniſies the 
chaſing a deer to a ſtand, where one is ready with a bow 
or gun to ſhoot, See HUNTING. 


* Ones illi qui temerunt in bondagii tenura folebant vocari 
cuſtumarii : et quotieſcunque dominus ad venandum wenert, 
illi cuſtumarii ſolebant fugare windaſſum, ad Habulum, in wt 
natione ferarum beſtiarum ſecundum quantitatem tenure ſuc, 
25 1 e Conſuetud. Manerii de Sutton Colfeld, An. z. 


WIND ERS wee. See the article WooL-//inders. 


& minis, 


|WINDING Stairs. See the article STAIR. 


WINDLASS, or WixDLace, a machine uſed to rai 
huge weights withal, as guns, ſtones, anchors, Cc. der 
MAcHINE. 

It is very ſimple, conſiſting only of an axis, or roller ſup- 
ported horizontally at the two ends by two pieces of wood; 
and a pully. — The two pieces of wood meet a- top; bein; 
placed diagonally, ſo as to prop each other. — The axis or 
roller goes through the two pieces, and turns in them. —The 
pully is faſtened a-top, where the pieces join. 

Laſtly; there are two ſtaves, or hand-ſpikes go through the 
roller, whereby it is turned; and the rope, which come 

over the pully, is wound off and on the ſame. 

WIL Ass in a /hip, is an inſtrument ina ſmall veſſel, placed 
upon the deck, abaft the fore-maſt: it conſiſts of a piece 
timber, having ſix or eight ſquares. Tt is turned by han 
ſpikes, put into holes made for that purpoſe. 
This windlaſs will purchaſe more than any capſtan in the 
weighing of an anchor or the like, and without any danger 


toind, and loſe none, as the common ones do. — Theſe 
x | four ſurfaces multiplied by the lever, with which the win 
8 acts on one of them, expreſs the whole power the wind had 


to thoſe that heave, — Since if any of the hand-ſpikes ſhoull 

break, the :indlaſs would pall of itſelf. | i 

WINDOW, q. d. Vind- door, an aperture, or open place 0 
1 | 


WIN 


the fide of an houſe, to let in the air and light. — See Tab. 


Archit. fig. 49. fee alſo the articles BuiLDi1NG, APER- 
TioNn, LIGHT, &c. a 
We have various kinds and forms of windotus; as glaſs win- 
dows, wire Windows, horn windows, &c. — Arched windows, 
circular windows, elliptical windows, ſquare and flat windotos; 
round windows, oval windows, gothic windows, regular Wm- 
dows, ruſtic windows, to which add ſky-lights. See GLAss, 
Le Ap, PLUMBERY, VI cE, &c. | 
The chief rules, with regard to windows, are — 19, That 
they be as few in number, and as moderate in dimenſions as 
may conſiſt with other reſpects; inaſmuch as all openings 
are weakenings. 

29, That they be placed at a convenient diſtance from the 


angles, or corners of the building ; becauſe that part ought | 


not to be open and infeebled, whoſe office is to ſupport and 
faſten all the reſt of the building. 

39. That care be taken the 407ndows be all equal one with 
another, in their rank and order ; fo that thoſe on the right 
hand may anſwer to thoſe on the left, and thoſe above, be 
right over thoſe below : for this ſituation of windows, will 
not only be handſome and uniform; but alſo the void being 
upon the void, and the full upon the full, it will be a 
ſtrengthening to the whole fabric. | 


As to their dimenſions, care is to be uſed, neither to give 


them more, or leſs light than is needful ; therefore regard is to 


be had to the bigneſs of the rooms which are to receive the 


light. — Tt is evident that a great room needs more light, 


and, conſequently, a greater window than a little room; and 


& contra. 

The apertures of windows, in middle- ſized houſes, may be 
four and a half, or ſive feet between the jambs; and in the 
greater buildings, ſix and a half, or ſeven feet; and their 
heighth may be double the length at the leaſt. — But in 


high rooms or larger buildings, their heighth may be a 


third, a fourth, or half their breadth, more than double 
their length. | 
Such are the proportions for windows of the firſt ſtory ; and 


according to theſe muſt thoſe in the upper ſtories be for 


breadth : but, as to heighth, they muſt diminiſh ; the ſecond 
ſtory may be one third part lower than the firſt, and the 
third ſtory one fourth part lower than the ſecond. See 
Bui LDING, | | 

Architrave WIN pos. See the article ARCHITRAVE, 

Dormer WiN pos, or Latherns, See LUTHERN, &c. 

Tranſom WinDows. See the article TR ANSOM. 

Scenography of Windows. See the article SCENOGRAPHY. 

WiN pow, in anatomy, &c, See FENESTRA. 

WIND-TACKLE-Blcbs, in a ſhip, are the main double 
blocks or pulleys; which, being made faſt to the end of a 
{mall cable, ſerve for the hoiſting of goods into the ſhip, &c. 
See Block, TACKLE, &c. | 

To wind, or wend a ſhip, ſignifies to Bring her head about. 

Horo winds, or wends theſhip? is a queſtion aſked by mari- 
ners concerning aſhip under fail, ſignifying as much as, upon 
what point of the compaſs does ſhe lie with her head: 

WIND-TAUGHT, a ſea-term, implying as much as, 
tiff in the wind, See TAUGHT. 4 
Joo much rigging, high maſts, or any thing catching or 
holding wind aloft, is ſaid to hold a ſhip wind-tanght ; by 
which they mean, that ſhe ſtops too much in her failing, 

in a ſtiff gateof wind. 5 
Again, when a ſhip rides in a main ſtreſs of wind and wea- 
ther, they ſtrike down her top-maſts, and bring her yards 
down, which elſe would hold too much wind, or be too 

much diſtended, and wind-taught. 

WINDWARDT72, inthe ſea language, a tide which runs 

againſt the wind. See Tipe. 

WINDY Tumors. See the article Tu NHR. 

WINE, Vinum, a briſk, agreeable, ſpirituous, and cordial li- 


quor, drawn from vegetable bodies, and fermented. See 


VEGETABLE, and FERMENTATION. 


The character of a wine, according to Boerhaave, is, that | 


the firſt thing it affords by diſtillation, be a thin, oily, in- 
flammable fluid; called a ſpirit. Sec SPIRIT. 

This diſtinguiſhes wines from another claſs of fermented 
vegetable juices, viz. vinegars; which, inſtead of ſuch ſpirit, 
yield, for the firſt thing, an acid, un-inflammable mattter. 
See VINEGAR. 

All forts of vegetables, fruits, ſeeds, roots, c. afford wine ; 
as grapes, currants, mulberries, elder, cherries, apples, pulſe, 
beans, peaſe, turnips, radiſhes, and even graſs itſelf, See 
Vxnovs. 

Hence, under the claſs of wines, or vinous liquors, come not 
only wines abſolutely fo called, but alſo ale, cider, &c. See 
MaLT Liquor, ALE, CIDER, &c. 

Wine is, in a more particular manner, appropriated to that 
which is drawn from the fruit of the vine, by ſtamping its 
grapes in a vat, or cruſhing and expreſſing the juice out of 
them in a preſs, and then fermenting, &c, See VINE, and 
VINEYARD. 


The goodneſs of wine conſiſts in its being neat, dry, fine, 


| WIN 


bright, and briſk, without any taſte of the ſoil, of a clean 
ſteddy colour; having a ſtrength, without being heady ; 
a body, without being four ; and keeping, without growing, 
hard, or eager, | | 
Wine being a liquor moſtly of foreign produce; the divers 
names, forms, kinds, diſtinctions, Ec. thereof, are borrowed 
from the countries where it is produced; the principal where- 
of, at this day, is France: to wines of which country, a 
good part of what we have to fay of this noble liquor, will 
more immediately belong. 3 | 

We, in France, is diſtinguiſhed, from the ſeveral degrees 


and fteps of its preparation, into eats 

Mere-goutte, mother-drop ; which is the virgin wine, or that 
which runs of itſelf out of a tap of the vat wherein the 
grapes are laid, before the vintager enters to tread, or ftamp 
the grapes. | 

Muft, ſurmuſt, or tum; which is the wine or liquor in the vat, 
after the grapes have been trod, or ſtamped. 4 

Preſſed WI NE, vin de preſſurage, which is that ſqueezed with 
a preſs out of the grapes half bruiſed by the treading. 

The huſks left of the grapes, are called rape, murk, or mark ; 

by throwing water upon which, and preſſing them a-freſh, 

they make a liquor for ſervants uſe, anſwerable to our cyder- 

kin, and called borfſon ; which is of ſome uſe in medicine, in 
cure of diſorders occafioned by viſcid humours. 

Stweet WI E, vin doux, is that which has not yet worked, or 
fermented. | | 
Bouru, that which has been prevented working, by caſting in 

cold water. 8 

Cuvi, or worked Wine ; that which has been let work in the vat, 
to give it a colour. 

Cuit, or boiled wine; that which has had a boiling ere it 
worked; and which, by that means, ſtill retains its native 
ſweetneſs, | 

Paſſe, or ſtrained wine, that made by ſteeping dry grapes in 
water, and letting it ferment of itſelf. 

Mines are alſo diſtinguiſhed, with regard to their colour, into 
white wine, red wine, claret wine, pale wine, roſe, or black 
wine. — And, with regard to their country, or the foil that 
produces them, into French wines, Spaniſh wines, Rheniſh 
wines, Hungary wines, Greek wines, Canara Wines, &c. — 
nd more particularly into Port wine, Madera wine, Bur- 
805% wine, Champaign wine, Falernian wine, Tokay wine, 
chiras Wine, &c. 
Mines, again, are diſtinguiſhed, with regard to their quality, 
into ſweet wines, rough or dry wines, and rich or luſcious 
wines, vins de liqueur ; of which laſt, ſome are exccedingly 
ſweet, others ſweet and poignant : all chiefly uſed by way 


A 


of dram after meals, Oc. 
Such are French Frontigniac, Madera, the Canary, the 
Hungary, Totay, the Italian Montefiaſcone, the Perſian Schi- 
ras, the malmſey wines of Candia, Chio, Leſbos, Tenedos, 
and other iſlands of the Archipelago, which antiently belong- 
ed to the Greeks, but now to the Turks. — Theſe are ſome- 
times called Greek wines, and ſometimes Turkey wines, 
Wine is allo variouſly denominated, according to its ſtate, 
circumſtances, qualities, &c. avg 

Natural WINE, is ſuch as comes from the 
further mixture, or ſophiſtication, 

Brewed, or adulterated WIN E, is that wherein ſome drug is 
added to give it a ſtrength, fineneſs, flavour, briſkneſs, ſweet- 
neſs, or ſome other quality which is wanted, - 

Pricked, or eager WINE, is that turned fouriſh. 

Flat WINE, is that fallen weak and vappid, for want of be- 
ing drank in time. | 

Sulphured WINE, is that put in cafks wherein ſulphur has 
been burnt ; in order to fit it for keeping, or for carriage by 
ſea. See SULPHUR. 

Colour WINE, is ſome thick wine, of a very deep colour, ſer- 

ving to die the wwnes, that are too pale, &c. as the black wine, 

in uſe among our vintners. 

Chip WINE, is that poured on chips of beech wood, to fine, 
or ſoften it. | 

Rape WI NE, is that put in a cafk half full of freſh grapes 
picked for the purpoſe, to recover the ſtrength, briſkneſs, 
Sc. it had loſt by keeping, Qc. 

Burnt WIxE, is that boiled up with ſugar 3 and ſometimes 


grape, without 


with a little ſpice. See Hi ppoCR As. | 
There is alſo a fort of Malmſey wine, made by boiling of 
muſcadine, See MALNMSE x. 


Method of making and fining W 1X E, — In the fouthern parts of 
France, their way is, for red wines, to tread, or ſqueeze the 
grapes between the hands, and to let the whole ſtand, juice 
and huſks, till the tincture be to their liking: after which 
they preſs it. — But for white wines, they preſs the grapes 
immediately. 5 
When preſſed, they tun the muſt, and ſtop up the veffel ; 
only leaving the _— of half a foot or more empty, to give 
room for it to work. — At ten days end, they fill this ſpace 
with ſome other proper wine, that will not provoke it to 
work again, — This they repeat from time to time; new 
wine ſpending itſelf a little ere it come to perfection. 

| | About 
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About Paris; and the northern parts of France, they let the nated from. the ingredients uſed in them; ſ. 

murk and muſt ſtand two days and nights for white | intentions wherewith they are preſeribed; 2 77 ficm the 
— and at leaſt a week for claret _ ere they tun it. F ane per. &c. and ſome from 
— While it continues working, it is kept as warm as poſ- | Bitter Wix E, vinum amarum, is an infuſion gh, 
ſible. | | 3 | i ſtomachic herbs, as Ea root, junger. rl certain bitter 
Some, upon ſtopping it up for good and all, roll the caſk | tautry, orange and lemon peel, in white port, or OPs of cen. 
| about the cellar, to mix the liquor with the lees; and, after | wine; taken by way of whet in a morning. + other white 
| ſettling a few days, rack it off with great improvement. palled ſtomach after a debauch, and bring 12 6 reſtore the 
To fine it down, they put ſhavings of green beech into the due tenſion. | res to their 
veſſel; having firſt taken off all the rind, and boiled them | Chahbeate, or Steel WI xx, is prepared of ſteel-filing, | 


i an hour in water, to extract their rankneſs ; and afterwards | faffron infuſed and filtered, — It is good for remoy>,? ad 
| dried them in the ſun, or an oven: a buſhel of theſe ſerve Ving ob- 


| ſtructions in the viſcera, as in the chloroſis, 6; 
| for a tun of wine. Theſe put the liquor ina goat working, | Vinum benedictum, the bleſſed WINE, is made of coc 
0 give an agree- | lorum, and mace, infuſed in wine, — It was formerly 2 f 


ſerve again lebrated emetic, but now almoſt out of uſe for its . 
els, 


and again, till almoſt quite conſumed. Elecampane WIN E, vinum enulatum, is an infuſion of the 
T00t 


Some ſweeten their wines with raiſins of the ſun, trod in the of that plant, with ſugar and currants, in white port 
vat with the grapes, having been firſt plumped by boiling : cleanſes the viſcera, prevents diſorders and obſtruQions 15 lt 
lungs, and is good in aſthmatic cafes, cachexies, He. "the 


others, by boiling half the muſt, ſcumming it, and tunning 
Hag-lice WINE, vinum millepedum, is prepared of bog. Ice ba 


and purify it in twenty four hours. They al - 
able flavour. The ſame chips being w 


* 


it up hot with the otber. | | | 
For Engliſh wine, the method recommended by Mr. Morti- alive in white port; and after ſome infuſion, Preſſed 
mer, is, firſt, to gather the grapes when very dry, to pick them | ſtrained out: to the liquor is added ſaffron, falt or ſes | an 
Oy from the ſtalks, then to preſs them, and let the juice ſtand — It is recommended againſt the jaundice, dropſy, & a Ge. 
habits, Fc. See MILLEPE DES. V Gchedlic 


twenty four hours in the vat covered, Afterwards, to draw 
it off from the groſs lees, and then put it up in a caſk, and to 
add a 75 or quart of ſtrong red or white port to every gal- 


lon of juice; and let the whole work: bunging it up cloſe, 
and letting it ſtand till January; then bottle it in dry wea- ſtrained. — It is a good expectorant, helping to deter e and 
cleanſe the lungs, &:. 0 


ther. 

By this method, he aſſures us, he has made Engliſh wine | Emetic WIR E, vinmm emeticum. See the article EMETI 
as good as any the beſt and pureſt French wine, drank either | Hippocratess WINE, vinum Hippocraticum, or Hippreras 800 
HIP PO C RAS. | es 


F | in Paris, or Champaign. | 3 ; 
Mr. Bradley chuſes to have the liquor, when preſſed, ſtand Vier WI NE, vinum viperinum, is a preparation of female vi 
3? with the huſks, ſtalks and all, in the vat to ferment for fif- Bends inſuſed Ax months in canary Wine, — It is a great 4 
teen days. | „ orative, and provokes to venery; good againſt Qtancous 
He adds, that, according as the vines have been managed, | eruptions, Qc. | | 
the wine will be ſtronger or weaker, — Thoſe, e. gr. which | Vinum Scilliticum, WI x E, of Squills, is an infuſion of thy. 
run at liberty up high trees, and are never pruned, make the onions in white ine for forty days; after which the ſquills 
ſmalleſt wines: thoſe kept tied to ſtakes about four feet high, are ſtrained out, and the liquor preſerved for uſe. — It i; 2 
and which have their branches duely pruned, ſtronger wines: entle emetic, good againit inundations of rheum, &. Se 
And thoſe neareſt the ground, the ſtrongeſt. CILLA. h 55 
The force of the fermenting wine is very great; being able, | WIN E-AAeaſure. See the article Me AsURE. 
ifcloſe ſtopped up, to burſt through the ſtrongeſt caſk, — | WIN G, See the articles FEATHER, and FL yin, 
The readieſt and only way to ſtop or abate the fermentation, | /Yarbling of the WIN Gs. See the article War pix, 
is by the fume of burning ſulphur. Winss, in heraldry, are born ſometimes ſingle, ſometimes in 
Add, that when wine already made is upon the fret, or, by | Pairs, in which caſe they are called corjoined; when the 
any alteration in the air, begins to ferment again; the way | Points are downward, they are faid to be mverted; when uv, 
uſed by the vintners and wine-coopers to fave it, is by the | elevated. See Vor. | | 
flame of common ſulphur, or a lighted match dipped in it; WIN, Ala, or Axilla, in botany, the angle which the leavesof 
which, held under a caſk juſt ready to burſt its hoops, a plant, or the pedicles of the leaves, form with the ſtem, ora 
calms its fury, and makes it immediately ſubſide, See Su- branch of the plant. See LEA T. 
This angle is commonly acute, and always turned upward,— 


Pectoral W INE, vinum pectorale, is prepared of liquorice, fa 
fron, coriander- ſeeds, carraway, aniſe, ſalt of tartar, 5 : 
royal, and hyſſop waters, digeſted with Canary wine, A 


1 _— — — 


PHUR. 
Piece of WINE. Prece. - It has its name from its reſembling the angle which the 
Priſage of WINE. PRISAGE. ww of a bird form with the body ; or rather, from the 
Racking of WINE. >See the articley RACk. angle which a man's arms makes with his trunk, which is 
Spirit of WINE. SPIRIT. alſo called ala, wing. Sce AXILLA. | 
WINCs, in gardening, Cc. denote ſuch branches of trees, ot 0- 


Stooming of WINE. STOOMING, 

The uſes of WINE are very great ; not only as a drink, butas ther plants, as grow up aſide of each other. See BR axca, 
a medicine, See DRINK, &c. — Several phyſicians recom- La Quintiny fays, the term is particularly applied to arti- 
mend it as an excellent cordial, and particularly ſerviceable | choaks, whoſe wings, or alz, are the leſſer heads or fruit 
in fevers, the lues venerea, &c. that grow up with the principal one, on the ſame flalk, 
Pliny mentions Staphylus as the firſt who mixed wine with | WiNGs, alæ, in the military art, are the two flanks or er- 
water; but Athenæus gives the credit thereof to Amphitryon | tremes of an army, ranged in form of battle; being theright 
king of Athens. — On this occaſion a fable was invented; and left ſides thereof, and including the main body, & 
that Bacchus having been ſtruck with a thunderbolt, and be- ARMY, BATTALION, Cc. 
ing all inflamed, was preſently caſt into the nymph's bath, | The cavalry are always poſted in the wings; 7. e. on tie 
to be extinguiſhed, flanks, or the right and left ſides of each line; to cover the 

The age of WINE is properly reckoned by leaves. — Thus, they foot in the middle. See LINE, and FLANK. | 

ay, wine of two, four, ſix leaves, to ſignify a wine of ſix, four, | Pan, one of Bacchus's captains, is ſaid to have been the fil 
or two years old; taking each new leaf put fourth by the vine, | inventor of this method of ranging an army; whence, ſay 
ſince the wine was made, for a year. they, it is that the antients painted him with horns on fi 
Among the Romans, the age of wines was, as it were, the head; what we call wings, being by them called cornua, horns 
criterion of their goodneſs. — Horace, in his Odes, which See PANIC, Sn 

This, at leaſt, is certain, that the method of arranging in 


one may call Bacchic ſongs, boaſts of his drinking Falernian | 
wine, born, as it were, with him, or which reckoned its wings is very antient. — The Romans, we know, uſed the 
age from the ſame conſuls. term alz, or wings, for two bodies of men in their am) 
Pliny mentions wines kept above a hundred years, and yet | one on the right, the other on the left, conſiſting each y 
400 horſe, and 4200 foot uſually, and wholly made up“ 


potable — Others he ſpeaks of kept two hundred years, which, | 
- by that time, were reduced to the conſiſtence of honey. confederate troops. — Theſe were deſigned to cover the Ro- 
But the moderns keep no wines to any ſuch age. — Where | man army, as the wings of a bird cover its body. 
they are kept the longeſt, as in Italy and Germany, there The troops in theſe wwngs they called alares, and alares 
are ſcarce any to be found above fifteen leaves. — In France, | piæ; and we at this day diſtinguiſh our ar mies into the ui 
the ⁊oines that keep beſt, are thoſe of Dijon, Nantz, and | body, the right and left zvings. i i 
Orleans, are reckoned ſuperannuated at five or ſix leaves old. | WinGs are alſo uſed for two files that terminate each bata 
Lees of Wine, are the impurities thereof, or the thick ſedi- lion, or ſquadron, on the right and left. — The pikes at 
ment, remaining at the bottom of the caſks, when the wine ranged in the middle, and the muſqueteers in the wings. 
is drawn out. See LE ES, and VINEGAR. WIN Cs, in fortification, denote the longer ſides of ee 80 
WIV is alſo a denomination, applied in medicine and phar- crown-works, tenailles, and the like out-works; ow * 
macy, to divers mixtures or compoſitions, wherein the juice the ramparts, and parapets, with which they arc bounded on 
of thegrape is a principal ingredient. See VINUM. the right and left, from the gorge to their front. 
Theſe medicated wines makes a conſiderable article in our diſ- Theſe wings, or ſides, are capable of being flanked, cin 
penſatories, in quality of diet- drinks; ſome being denomi- | with the body of the place, if they ſtand not too far di 7 
5 ; 


either 


i 
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or with certain redoubts ; or with a traverſe made in their 
ditch. : 

S. Michael's W1xG, is the name of a military order in Portugal, 
inſtituted, according to the jeſuit Mendo, in 1165 or ac- 
cording to di Michieli, in his Teſoro Militar de Cavalleria, 
in 1171. Its inſtitutor was, Alphonſus Henry I. king of Por- 
tugal ; and the occaſion was a victory gained by him over the 
king of Sevil, and his Saracens; for which he thought him- 
ſelf beholden to 8. Michael, whom he had choſe for his 
patron in the war againſt the infidels. 

'The banner they bore was a wing reſembling that of the 

arch-angel, of a purple colour, encompaſſed with rays of 

gold. — Their rule was that of S. Benedict; the vow they 

made was to defend the Chriſtian religion, and the borders 

of the kingdom, and to protect orphans. — Their motto, 
vis ut Deus. 

WINGED, in botany, a term applied to ſuch ſtems of 
plants as are furniſhed, all their length, with a fort of mem- 

\ branous leaves. See STALK, STEM, &c. 

Seyeral kinds of thiſtles have winged ſtalks, and branches, 
See THISTLE, &c. 

WinGzD Leaves, are ſuch as conſiſt of divers little leaves; 
ranged in the ſame direction, fo as to appear no more than 
one and the fame leaf, —Such are the leaves of agrimony, 
acacia, aſh. &c, See LEAF, | | 

WinGEeD Seeds, are ſuch as have down or hairs on them; 
whereby the wind taking hold, blows them to a diſtance, 
See SEED, and SEMINATION, | 

WINGED Stalk, See the article STALK. 


WINGED, in heraldry, is applied to a bird, when its wing: 


are of a different colour, or metal, from the body. _ 
Winged is alſo applied to any thing repreſented with wings, 
though contrary to its nature; as a winged, or flying hart, &c. 


WINNO W, fignifies zo fan, or ſeparate corn from the chaff 


by wind. | 
WINTER, one of the four ſeaſons, or quarters of the year, 
See SEASON, &c. ne Sis 
Hinter commences on the day when the ſun's diſtance from 
the zenith of the place is the greateſt, and ends on the day 
when its diſtance is at a mean between the greateſt and leaſt, 
See SUN. 
Notwithſtanding the coldneſs of this ſeaſon, it is proved, in 
aſtronomy, that the ſun is really nearer to the earth in win- 
ter than in ſummer, —The reaſon of the decay of heat, &c. 
ſee under the articles HEAT, Li HT, &c. | 
Under the equator, the winter, as well as the other ſeaſons, 
return twice every year; but all other places have only one 
inter in the year; which, in the northern hemiſphere, be- 
gins when the ſun is in the tropic of Capricorn; and in the 
fouthern hemiſphere, when in the tropic of Cancer: fo that 
all places in the ſame hemiſphere have their winter at the 
fame time. See TROPIC, | | | 
WINTER, among printers, that part of the printing-preſs, ſer- 
ving to ſuſtain the carriage, &c, See PRINTING-Preſs. 
WinTER's Bark, Cortex WINTERI, or WINTERANUS, 
See CorTxx, and CINNAMON. | 
WIN TER-Ouarters. 
WIN TER-Rg, amongſt huſbandmen, ſignifies to falloto, or till 
the land in winter. See FALL Ow, &c. 
WINTER-Solſtice. See the article So LST ICE. 
WINTONLA Rotulus. See the article Ror uus. 
WIRE, WIAR, WIER, or WYRE, a piece of metal, drawn 
through the hole of an iron, into a thread, of a fineneſs an- 
ſwerable to the hole it is paſſed through. See IRON. 
Mires are frequently drawn ſo fine, as to be wrought along 
with other threads of ſilk, wool, or hemp: and thus they 
become a conſiderable article in the manufactures, 
The metals moſt commonly drawn into wire are gold, ſil- 
ver, copper, and iron.— And hence we have gold wire, 
ſilver wite, iron wire, &c. as in the following articles. 
Cold and filver WiRE.— What we call gold wire, is made 
of cylindric ingots of ſilver, covered over with a ſkin of 
gold; and thus drawn ſucceſſively through a vaſt number of 
holes, each ſmaller and ſmaller, till at laſt it is brought to a 
fineneſs exceeding that of a hair, 
That prodigious ductility which makes one of the diſtin- 
guiſhing characters of gold, is no where more conſpicuous 
than in this gilt wire, — A cylinder of 48 ounces of ſilver, 
covered with a coat of gold, only weighing one ounce, Dr. 
Halley informs us, is commonly drawn into a wire, two 
yards of which only weigh one grain: whence 98 yards of 
the wire only weigh 49 grains; and one ſingle grain of 
gold covers the faid 98 yards, — So that the ten thouſandth 
_ of a grain is above half an inch long, 
he ſame author, computing the thickneſs of the ſkin of 
gold, found it to be only 755355 part of an inch—yet fo 
perfectly does it cover the ſilver, that even a microſcope does 
not diſcover any appearance of the ſilver underneath, 
M. 'Rohault obſerves, that a like cylinder of filver covered 
with gold, 2 feet 8 inches long, and 2 inches 9 lines in cir- 
cumference, is drawn into a wire 307200 feet long; i. e. 
ito 0 25 its former length; 
OL, 


See the article QUARTERS. | 
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| Mr. Boyle relates, that 8 prains of gold covering a eylinder 
of ſilver, is commonly drawn into wire thirteen. thouſand 
feet long. See Gor 5. — The method of dra ing it, ſee 

further illuſtrated under the article DUCTILITY. . b 

Silver WIRE is the ſame with gold tire, except that the latter 
is gilt, or covered with gold, and the other is not. See 
S1LVER, 5 „ VV 
There are alſo counterfeit gold and ſilver wires: the firſt 
made of a cylinder of copper, ſilvered over, then cove 
with gold; and the ſecond of a like cylinder of copper ſilver- 
ed over, and drawn through the iron, after the ſame man- 

ner as gold and ſilver 20 ire. 5 | 

Braſs WIRE is drawn after the ſame manner as the former, 
— Of this, there are divers ſizes, ſuited to the divers kinds 
of works. The fineſt is uſed for the ſtrings of muſical in- 
ſtruments, as ſpinets, harpſichords, manichords, &c. See 
CHORD. F : JE 1 
The pinmakers likewiſe uſe vaſt quantities of wire of ſeveral 

ſizes, to make their pins of. See Pin,  . 85 

Iron WIRE, is called, by the French, fil d archal; the 
reaſon of which, their authors are not agreed about. — That 
celebrated etymologiſt, M. Menage, derives it from filum & 
aurichalcum ;- but others, more converſant in the commerce 
thereof, deduce it from one Richard Archal, the firſt inven- 
tor thereof, | EC „ 
There are various ſizes of this 2wire, from 3 an inch, to 
55 of an inch diameter. The ſmalleſt ſizes are uſed to ſtring 
muſical inſtruments withal, particularly harpſichords, pfalte- 
ries, &c. — Vaſt quantities of 7zron-wre are brought yearly 
from the Baltic; partly ſpent at home, and part exported to 
France, &c. | LY EIS | 

W1rE-Drawing. — For the ſeveral manners of drawing gold 
and ſilver, fee Gol D, SILVER, DuUcTILiTyY, &c. 

The firſt iron that runs from the ſtone, when melting, be- 
ing the ſofteſt, and tougheſt, is preſerved to make wire of. 
See IRON, | SN 

WISDOM, Sapience, uſually denotes a higher and more re- 
fined knowledge of things, immediately preſented to the 
mind, as it were by intuition, without the aſſiſtance of ratioci- 
nation. See KNOWLEDGE, DiSCOURSE, SCIENCE, &c. 
In this ſenſe, awiſdom may be ſaid to be a faculty of the mind, 
or at leaſt a modification and habit thereof, See FacutTy, 
Mopi1rrcaTtion, HABIT, &c. 

Sometimes the word is more immediately uſed in a moral 

ſenſe, for what we call prudence or Aiſcretion; which con- 

fiſts in the ſoundneſs of the judgment, and a conduct an- 

ſwerable thereto, See JUDGMENT. | 

The ſchool-divines, ſometimes reſtrain 20 iſdom to the know- 

ledge of the more ſublime and remote objects, as that of God, 

&c. In which ſenſe, theology is properly faid to be wi/dom. 

The Latin word for wiſdom, is ſapientia, which literaly ex- 

preſſes the ſenſe of taſting ; to which wi/dom is ſuppoſed to have 
ſome conformity — The ſight, and other ſenſes; only re- 
preſent to us the ſurface of things : taſte goes deeper, pene- 

trates into the ſubſtances ; ſo that what, e. gr. to the feel- 

ing ſeemed cold, to the taſte ſhall be found hot: ſo wiſdom, 
ariſing from a deep attention to our ideas, goes further, 
and frequently judges otherwiſe than the common appre- 
henſions of men would reach to. See UNDERSTANDING; 

REASON, &c. 

WIST, W1sTa, a quantity, or meaſure of land among our 
Saxon anceſtors ; of different dimenſions, in different places. 
— In the Mongſticon, it is ſaid to be half a hide, or ſixty 
acres: in an old chronicle of the monaſtery of Battle, it is ſaid 
to be forty eight acres. See HI DE, &c. 

WIT, a faculty of the mind, conſiſting, according to Mr. 
Locke, in the aſſembling, and puting together of thoſe 
ideas with quickneſs and variety, wherein can be found any 
reſemblance or congruity ; whereby to make up pleaſant 
pictures, and agreeable viſions to the phantaſy, See FAcu L- 
TY, and IMAGINATION; | | 

This faculty, the fame great author obſerves, is juſt the contrary 
of judgment, which conſiſts in the ſeparating carefully from one 
another, ſuch ideas wherein can be found the leaſt difference, 
thereby to avoid being miſled by ſimilitude, and, by affinity, 
to take one thing for another, See JUDGMENT, 

It is the metaphor, and alluſion, wherein, for the molt part, 
lies the entertainment and pleaſantry of zwit ; which ſtrikes 
ſo livelily on the fancy, and is therefore fo acceptable to all 
people, becauſe its beauty appears at firſt ſight, and there is 
required no labour of thought, to examine what truth or 
reaſon there is in it, — The mind, without looking any fur- 
ther, reſts ſatisfied with the agreeableneſs of the pifure, and 
the gaiety of the imagination; and it is a kind of affront to 
go about to examine it by the ſevere rules of truth, or rea- 
1 it ow ſeem, that wit conſiſts in ſome- 
thing that is not perfectly comformable to them. ay on 
Hum. Underſt. Lib. I. = 11. | 9 

WII is alſo an appellation, given to perſons poſſeſſed of the 
faculty called wit, eſprit. 

A French author, who, in 1695, publiſhed a treatiſe F Wits 


1% A 


| di bol crit, lays down four characteriſtics thereof, — 


13 Ce 


1». A man, who, with an open air, and eaſy motions, af- 


fects thoſe he converſes withal agreeably ; and on any ſub- 


ject wu gy itſelf, advances new thoughts, and adorns | 


them with a ſpritely turn; is, all the world over, a rt. 
2. Another, who, leſs ſolicitous about the choice and deli- 
cacy of his ſentiments, knows how to make himſelf valued 
by I know not what elevation of diſcourſe ; who draws a 
deal of attention, and ſhews a deal of vivacity in his ſpeak- 
ing, and readineſs in his anſwers is likewiſe acknowledged 
a Tit. . | 
39. A third, who takes leſs care about thinking, than about 
ſpeaking well; who affects fine words, though perhaps low 
and poor in matter; who pleaſes by any eaſy pronunciation, 
and a certain tone of voice, is placed in the ſame rank. 
4*, Another, whoſe chief aim is not to make himſelf eſteem- 
ed, ſo much as to raiſe mirth and laughter : who jokes per- 
tinently, rallies pleaſantly, and finds ſomething to amuſe 
himſelf withal in every pretty ſubject ; is likewiſe allowed a 
wit, 

Yet, it may be obſerved, that in all theſe caſes, there is no- 
thing of real wit, as above defined; but the whole is ima- 
gination, or memory at moſt : nay the whole is no more than 


temperament may give. 


A true wit muſt have a juſt faculty of diſcernment ; muſt 


have, at the ſame time, both a deal of energy, and of deli- 
cacy in his ſentiments ; his imagination muſt be noble, and 


withal happy and agreeable ; his expreſſions polite and well 
turned; without any thing of parade or vanity in his dif- | 


courſe, or his carriage. — It is not at all eſſential to a wr, 
to be ever hunting after the brilliant; ſtill ſtudying fine 


thoughts, and affecting to ſay nothing but what may ſtrike 


and ſurprize. | 


This is a fault very frequent in dramatic perſons: the duke 


of Buckingham rallies it very juſtly. — 


C What is that thing which we ſheer wit do call? Q 


« Tis when the 2w:it'of ſome great writer ſhall 

c So overflow, that is, be none at all; 

That even his fools ſpeak ſenſe. — 
Humour, ſay our critics, is the genuine wit of comedy, See 
Humour, CoMEDY, &c. 


Child-Wir. See the article CH1LD-//Pte. 
WITCHCRAFT, thecrime of ſorcery, eſpecially in wo- 


men. See SoRCER Y, and MaGic, 

There may, perhaps, be ſome foundation for what we call 
Faſcination, and witchcraft. — We have infinite inſtances, 
and hiſtories to this purpoſe 3 which it were not fair to 
ſet aſide, merely becauſe they are not reconcileable to our 


philoſophy : but, as it happens, there ſeems to be ſome- 


thing in philoſophy to countenance them. See Fa CI- 
NATION. 

All living things, we know, emit eMluvia, both by the 
breath, and the pores of the ſkin. — All bodies, therefore, 
within the ſphere of their perſpiratory, or expiratory effluvia, 
will be affected by them ; and that, in this or another man- 
ner, according to the quality of the effluvia ; and in this or 
that degree, according to the diſpoſition of the emittent, and 
recipient parts. See EFFLUVIA. 


This far is inconteſtable ; nor need we produce inſtances of | 


animals exhaling ſweet, or ſtinking ſmells ; or of infectious 
diſeaſes conveyed by effluvia, Sc. in confirmation thereof. 
Now, of all parts of an animal body, the eye, we know, is 
the quickeſt, — It moves with the greateſt celerity, and in 
all the variety of directions. — Again, its coats and humours 
are permeable as any other part of the body, (witneſs the rays 
of light it ſo copiouſly receives). — The eye, therefore, no 
doubt, emits its effluvia like the other parts. — The fine 
humours of the eye muſt be continually exhaling. — The 
heat of the pervading rays will rarefy and attenuate them : 
and that, with the ſubtile juice, or ſpirit of the neighbouring 
optic nerve, ſupplied, in great abundance, by the vicinity of 
the brain, muſt make a fund of volatile matter to be diſpenſ- 
ed, and, as it were, determined by the eye. | 
Here, then, we have both the dart, and the hand to fling it. 
— The one furniſhed with all the force and vehemence, and 
the other with all the ſharpneſs and activity, one would 
require. No wonder if their effects be great! 

Do but conceive the eye as a ſling, capable of the ſwifteſt 
and intenſeſt motions and vibrations: and, again, as commu- 
nicating with a ſource of ſuch matter, as the nervous juice 


elaborated in the brain; a matter ſo ſubtile and penetrating, | 


that it is ſuppoſed to fly inſtantaneouſly through the ſolid capil- 
laments of the nerves ; and fo active and forcible, that it di- 
ſends and convulſes the muſcles, and diſtorts the limbs, and 
alters the whole habitude of the body, giving motion and 
action to a mals of inert, inactive matter. — A projectile of 
ſach a nature, flung by an engine as the eye, muſt have 
an effect wherever it ſtrikes : and the effect will be limited 
and modified by the circumſtances of diſtance, the impetus of 
the eye, the quality, ſubtility, acrimony, Sc. of the 


juices, and the delicacy, coarſeneſs, &c, of the object it 


falls on. 
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This theory, we are of inks ns 
phenomena of witchcraft, particularly of hart," of 
called 


faſcination, — It is certain the eye h | 

the chief ſeat, or ratherorgan of e 1 x ary eſſeemed 

without knowing why, or wherefore . The effect » by mo 
1 he 1 


rently owing to the eye; but, how was not dre, . © Appa- 


Thus, the phraſe, to have an 9; ned of, 
to be a Ka bv = Aol akin Vial? impor as much ag 
oculus mibi faſcinat argos. — Again, old * Jab leneres 
are thoſe moſt frequently ſuppoſed to have che 2 erſons, 
nervous juice in them being depraved, and iow lty; the 
cious habitude of body; and ſo rendered more aby a vi- 
and malignant. — And young perſons, chiefly L 
girls, are moſt affected by it; by reaſon their ken and 
tent, their juices incoherent, and their fibres del "ay 
ſuſceptible. Accordingly, the witchcraft mention 155 and 
gil, only reaches to the tender lambs.— Laſt! % Vir 
is only exerciſed when the perſon is dispieaſed. © faculty 
irritated, Sc. It requiring ſome extraordinary op , 
emotion of mind, to dart a proper quantity of the ef and 
with a ſufficient impetus, to produce the effect at a ict 
That the eye has ſome very conſiderable powers, is po 
pute. — The antient naturaliſts aſſure us, that the * 0 dk 
and opoblepa, kill other animals merely by ftarin s » 
If this fail of credit; a late author aſſures us to wy — 
mouſe running round a large toad, which ſtood 3 : 
neſtly at it, its mouth open: ſtill the mouſe made — 
leſs circles about it; crying all the while, as if Re 11 
thereto; and, at laſt, with a deal of ſeeming relu . 
ran into the gaping mouth, and was ſtreight ſwallowed 
Who has not obſerved a ſetting-dog ; and the effecz ＋ 
eye on the partridge? The poor bird, when once 10 on 
meet thoſe of the dog, ſtands as if confounded, regard] Fi 
itſelf, and eaſily lets the net be drawn over it. We 4 
member to have read of ſquirrels ſtupified, and di. 55 
a dog's ſtaring hard at them, and thus made to drop our 8 
their trees into his mouth, | EI 
That man is not ſecure from the like affections, is matter of 
eaſy obſervation, Few people but have, again and again, felt 
the effects of an angry, a fierce, a commanding, a diſdainſ 
a laſcivious, an intreating eye, &c, — Theſe effects _ 
doubt, are owing to the different ejaculations from the _ 
and are a degree of witchcraft. See PHy$SIoGNomy, © 
WITEN A-1M, or WiTENnA-Gemet, among our Saxon 
anceſtors, a term literally ſignifying council, or aſſembly of 
. ſages, or wiſe men; applied to the great council of the land, 
of latter days called parliament. See PARLIaMenrT, | 
WITHERN AM, in law, a repriſal, or taking of other 
goods or cattle, in lieu of thoſe unjuſtly taken and eſloined, 
or otherwiſe with-holden, | 


* The word is compounded of the Saxon hi den, contra, 
againſt, and zam captio, taking. See Nau. | 


Where goods are taken by colour of diſtref, and driven to 
an hold, or out of the county; ſo that the ſheriff cannot, 
upon replevin, make deliverance thereof to the party diſtrain- 
ed: in this caſe the writ of withernam, or de vetito namis, is 
iſſued, directed to the ſheriff, for the taking as many of the 

| party's beaſts, as he did thus unlawfully reſtrain ; or as much 
goods of his, till he had made deliverance of the firſt diſtreſs, 
dee DiSTRESs, REPLE V, &c. c 

Homine capto in WITHERNAMIUM. See HoMINE. 

WITH ERS an horſe, the juncture of the ſhoulder-bones 
at the bottom of the neck and main, towards the upper part 
of the ſnoulder. See Hoks k. 

WITNESS, 7%is, a perſon who certifies, or aſſerts the 
truth of any fact. See EviDeNCE. 

Among the Romans, it was a cuſtom to pull or pinch the ears 
of witneſſes preſent at any tranſaction; that they might re- 
member it when they were called to give in their teſtimony. 
Two F 4 or de viſu, not ſuſpected, are deemed 2 

_ concluſive proof. See TESTIMONY, PROOF, CERTI- 
DE, &c. 
Falſe witneſſes, ſuborners of witneſſes, &c. in England, are 
puniſhed with the pillory ; in ſeveral other countrics, with 
death. See PERJURY, SUBORNATION, &c. 
In a ſynod at Rome, under Conſtantine, in the year 320, 
it was decreed, that there ſhould be 7 2 witneſſes heard, to 
condemn a biſhop ; which was called libra teſtium, a pound 
witneſſes, Accordingly there were 7 2 witneſſes heard againſt 
Pope Marcellinus ; who, fays the hiſtorian, erant elteli llra 
occidua. See OaTH, PURGATION, &c. 
Antiently there were ſynodal witneſſes, te/tes ſonodales, in 
each pariſh, choſe by the biſhop, to enquire into the here- 
ſies, and other crimes of the uriſhioners; and to make cathy 
thereof on the the relics of thc ſaints. See SYNODALES. 
Attic Wir x Ess. See the article ATTIC. | 
W OAD, Guadum, or Glaſtum, a drug uſed by the dyers, tb 
ive a blue colour, See BLUE, and DYING. i 
t ariſes from a ſeed, ſown annually in the ſpring 3 which | 
puts forth a plant called glaſtum ſativum, whole leaves le- 
ſemble thoſe of ribwort-plantain. They have uſually _ 
: 7 
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our, or five crops of leaves every year; but only the two 
7 5 firſt — any value; whereof the firſt is beſt, and 
© the reſt in their order. 

When the leaves are ripe, they crop or gather them ; after 
which, they carry them to a woad-mill to grind them ſmall: 
after which, they are laid eight or ten days in piles or heaps; 
and at laſt made into a kind of balls, which are laid in the 
ſhade, on hurdles, to dry. | | 
This done, they break or grind them to powder; and when 
ground, ſpread it on a floor, and water it, which they call 
couching. | | Fs dd 

Here they let it ſmoke and heat, till, by torrifying it 
every day, it becomes quite dry, which they call {lvermg. 
A week after which, it is in a-condition to be uſed in dying. 
The antient Britons uſed to dye their bodies herewith; and 
ſome hold, that it was from this plant, glaſs took its denomi- 
nation; though others derive both glaſs, and glaſtum, from 


the Britiſh g/as, which, to this day, denotes a blue colour: | 


See GLASS. i 
A woad blue, is a very deep blue, almoſt black; and is the 


baſe of ſo many ſorts of colours, that the dyers have a ſcale, 
whereby they compoſe the divers caſts or degrees of woad, 
from the brighteſt to the deepeſt, See DYING. 
VOL OD, ſignifies a plain down, or open champain-ground, 
hilly, and void of wood. 5 8 
Hence the names, Stow in the Weld, and Cotſeuold in 
Glouceſterſnire; whence alſo that part of Leiceſterſhire, 
which lies northward beyond the Wrekin, is called the old 
of Leicefterſpire. | 
Wor p, or WELD, among dyers, See the article WELD. 
WOLFESHEADS®, or WuLvEsSHEAD, Caput lupinum, 
| denoted the condition of thoſe out-lawed for criminal mat- 
ters in the Saxons time, and not yielding themſclves to juſtice. 
— For if they could have been taken alive, they muſt have 
been brought to the king ; and if they, for fear of being 
apprehended, did defend themſelves, they might be flain, and 
their heads brought to the king; for their head was no more 
to be accounted of than a wolf*s head. LL. Edio. in 
Lamb, fol. 127. and Brad. Lib. III. Tract. 2. cap. 11, See 


UTLAWRY 


* The word is Originally Saxon, Þul xey- hea yo, com- 


pounded of pul x, awo, and hea pod, head. 


WOLVES Teeth, of an horſe, are over-grown grinders, the 
points of which being higher than the reſt, prick their tongue 
and gums in feeding, ſo as to hinder the chewing of the 
meat. | 


They are ſeldom met with in young horſes; but if the 


teeth be not daily worn by chewing, they will grow up even 
to pierce the roof of the mouth. See TooTH. 
Rout of WoL VES. See the article RouT. 


WOMAN, FoE MINA, Mulier, the female of man. See 


FrMALE, MAL E, &c. | 

S. Auguſtin calls women the devout ſex : at leaſt this is the 
common opinion; though others rather think, that in the 
prayer uſually attributed to that father, and ſtill rehearſed in 
the Romiſh church to the holy virgin, the words intercede 


pro devoto famineo ſexu, are to be underſtood of women de- 


voted, or conſecrated to God in religious houſes; which had 
been ſufficiently expreſſed by the words, ora pro populo, inter- 
deni pro clero, See SEX; ſee alſo Rx LIGIOVUS, &c. 
It is a popular tradition among the Mahometans, which ob- 
tains to this day, that women ſhall not enter paradiſe. See 
HEAVEN. | 
An anonymous author, about the cloſe of the ſixteenth cen- 
tury, publiſhed a little Latin difſertation, to prove that 200“ 
men are not men; that is, are not reaſonable creatures: di/- 
ſertatio perjucunda qua anonymus probare nititur mulieres ho- 
mines non eſſe. — He alſo endeavours to prove, what natu- 
rally follows from this principle, viz. that women ſhall not 
be ſaved ; that there is no future life, or happineſs for them. 
His proofs are all taken from ſcripture, or founded on ſerip- 
ture. — Though, after all, his aim is not ſo much to de- 
grade women to the condition of brutes; as to ridicule the 
principle or method of many Proteſtants, who, in points of 
controverſy, admit of no proofs or conſiderations, but what 


are taken from ſcripture alone. — This appears from the con- 


cluſion of the work. — Probavi, opinor, invictiſſimis SS. Li- 
terarum teftimonits, mulierem non eſſe hominem, nec cam ſal- 
varie: quod fi non effect, oftendi tamen univerſo mund1 quo 
mado hujus temporis heretici, & præſertim Anabaptiſte, ſacram 
ſoleant explicare ſcripturam, & quo utantur methado ad flabi- 
lienda ſua execranda dgmata. | | 
Yet, Simon Gediccus, a Lutheran divine, wrote a ſerious 
confutation of this piece in 1595; wherein the women are 
reſtored to the expectation of heaven, on their good be- 
haviour. | 

The antient Marcionites allowed their women to baptize ; 
as weare aſſured by S. Epiphanius, Her. 42. c. 4. — The 
Montaniſts admitted women to the prieſthood, and even the 
epiſcopate. Epiph. Her. 49. c. 2.— The modern Quakers 
alſo permit their women to preach and propheſy, on an equal 


jooting with the men. See MAR cioniTe, QUAKER, &c, 
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| It is a point much dontroverted, how far learning and ſtudy 


become the ſex? — Eraſmus handles the queſtion at large in 
one of his letters to Budzzus, — Lud, Vives, in his Jaſtitutio 
Femme Chriſtiane, has a chapter expreſs on the ſame ſub- 
ject. — Madam Schurman, a German lady, has gone beyond. 
them both, in a treatiſe on this problem; Num Famine 
Chriſtiane convemat ftudium literarum ? A 

Several of the women remarkable for learning, have been alſo 
diſtinguiſhed for their want of conduct. — The reaſon, no 
boubt, lay in this; that their firſt ſtudies lying in books of 
gallantry and intrigue, the imagination was early turned that 
way, and the memory filled with a fort of ideas, which a 
favourable diſpoſition, and age, adopted too eafily, and im- 
proved too faſt. — It is not that ſtudy in itſelf has any natural 
tendency to produce ſuch effects; rather the contrary : The 
cloſe abſtracted reſearches of metaphyſics, logics, mathema- 
tics, phyſics, criticiſm, &:c. no doubt, would be one of the 
ſureſt means to ſecure and eſtabliſh the virtue of continency 
In a woman. 5 
A woman, in England, as ſoon as ſhe is married, with all 
her moveables, is wholly in poteftate viri, at the will and 
diſpoſal of her huſband. See Hus BAND. 

There are divers conſiderable things relating to zwomen in the 
laws of England; which ſee under the article WIE. 

WOMB, See the article MATRIX. 5 

Suffocation of the Wo MB. See the article SUFFOCATION. 

WONDER. See the article MiR AcLE. HP 
The ſeven wonders of the world, as they are popularly called, 
were, the Egyptian pyramids ; the mauſoleum, erected by 
Artemiſia ; the temple of Diana at Epheſus; the walls and 
hanging gardens of the city of Babylon; the colgſſus, or bra- 
zen image of the ſun at Rhodes; the Hatue of Jupiter Olym- 
pius; and the pharos, or watch-tower, of Ptolemy Philadel- 
phus. SeePyRamiD, MAausoLEUM, CoLossus, PHA- 
ROS, &c. | | | 

WONDERFUL Water. See the article WATER. 

W O OD, Iignum, a folid ſubſtance, whereof the trunks and 
branches of trees conſiſt ; and deriving its growth from cer- 
tain juices in the earth. See RUN K, BRANCH, UnDER- 
wood, &c. | | 7 
The wood is all that part in a tree, included between the 
bark and the pith. Sec TREE, and Bark. _ 

Dr. Grew, in his Anatomy of Plants, has diſcovered, by means 
of the microſcope, that what we call wood in a vegetable, 
notwithſtanding all its ſolidity, is only an aſſemblage of in- 
finate minute canals, or hollow fibres; ſome of which riſe 
from the root upwards, and are diſpoſed in form of a circle; 
arid the others, which he calls inſertions, tend horizontally 
from the ſurface to the centre; ſo that they croſs each other, 
and are interwove like the threads of a weaver's web. See 
VEGETATION, SAP, &c. 
Woods are diftinguiſhed into divers kinds, with regard to 
their natures, properties, virtues, and uſes. — Of wood, con- 
ſidered according to its qualities, whether uſeful, curious, 
medicinal, &c. the principal is that called zimber, uſed in 
building houſes, laying floors, roofs, machines, &c. See 
T1MBER. BY | 
Moods valued on account of their curioſity, are cedar, ebony, 
box, calambs, &c. which, by reaſon of their extraodinary 
hardneſs, agrecable ſmell, or beautiful poliſh, are made into 
tables, combs, beads, c. See EBony, &c. 
The medicinal words are, guaiac, which the Spaniards call 
ligno ſancto; ales, or agallochum ; ſaſſafras, nephriticum, 
ſantal, ſarſaparilla, aſpalathum, eagle woed or pas dagquila, 
c. See ALOEs, SASSAFRAS, &c. 
Mods uſed in dying, are the Indian word, Brazil, Campeche, 

Kc. See BRASIL, INDIAN, &c. 

Cord Woop, denotes 40594 for the fire, generally made of the 
branches or loppings of trees, piled up in order, | 
This is limited to be below, ſeventeen inches, and above, ſix 
2 thick; and, at leaſt, three feet and a half long. See 

ORO. | 

Foſſil ſubterraneous W 00D, — There are divers places where 

wood is found under ground : whether overturned, and buried 
_ there from the time of the deluge, as many ſuppoſe ; or 
weither formed and produced there, as jet is known to be. 

See SUBTERRANEOUS, FossIL, JET, &c. 

Not long ago, there were found in England, above a hun- 

dred fect depth, ſeveral huge oaks, with all their branches 

on; and which, by their ſubterraneous ſituation, had con- 

tracted a black colour, nothing inferior to jet, joined with a 

hardneſs, which far ſurpaſſed that of any living oak. — It is 

hard to conceive how ſuch trees ſhould have come there, un- 
leſs by a general ſubverſion of the whole terreſtrial globe at the 
flood, See DELUGE. 

Mr. Boyle mentions a huge oak dug out of a falt-mine in 

Trantilvania, fo hard as not eaſily to be wrought on by iron 

tools; yet being expoſed to the air, out of the mine, became 

ſo rotten, that in four days it crumbled between the fingers, 

Diſfert. ds Admir. Hung. — And Mr. Derham obſerves the 

{ame of the trees lattly turned up by the breaches at Dagen- 

ham, &c. Philsf. [[ranſ. Ne 335. See Moss. 
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Cutting in Wood, CurT1NG, 
Meaſure of Woop, 0 ME ASURE. 
Painting on Woop. > See the article & PAINTING, 
Sculpture in Woop. \ | Ba SCULPTURE, 
Stack of Woop. STACK. 


Wood, Sylva, in geography, a multitude of trees, extended 
over a large continued track of land, and propagated without 
culture, dee FoREs r. | | 
T he generality of woods only conſiſt of trees of one kind. 
At Cape Verd in Africa, are woods of orange and lemon trees; 
in Ceylon, are woods of cinnamon trees; in the Molucca 
iſlands, woods of carroway trees; in the iſlands of Nero, Lon- 
tour, Loſgain, &c. woods of nutmeg trees; in Brazil, woods 
of brazil trees, &c. in Numidia, woods of date trees; in 

Madagaſcar, woods of tamarind trees, &c. | 

Woop and wood, in the ſea language, is when two pieces of 
timber are fo let into each other, that the 
joins cloſe to the other. 


W OOD-CORN, is a certain quantity of oats, or other 


grain antiently given by cuſtomary tenants to their lord, for 
the liberty to pick up dead or broken wood. 

WOOD GELD, Woop EIL DVM, in our antient cuſ- 
toms, the gathering, or cutting of wood within the foreſt, — 
Or it may denote the money paid for the fame, to the fore- 
ſters. Sometimes it alſo ſeems to ſignify an immunity from this 
payment, by the king's grant. — Crompton fays expreſly, it 
ſignifies to be free from the payment of money for taking of 
200 in a foreſt. See GE LD. Ws, 

WOOD-HAY, an. antient cuſtom at Exeter; whereby 
a log out of every feam of vv brought over Ex bridge, 
is taken towards the reparation of that bridge. Antiq, of 


Exeter. 


WOOD-MOTE, the antient name of that foreſt-court, | 


now called the court of attachment. See ATTACHMENT, 
and FOREST. _  ..__.-- a 

WO O D-P LE A-Court, is a court held twice a year in the 
foreſt of Clun in Shropſhire, for determining all matters re- 
lating to wood, and the feeding of cattle there. — Perhaps it 
was originally the ſame with ab-mote- court. 


WOOD W ARD, an officer of the foreſt, whoſe function is 


to look after the woods, and obſerve any offences either in | 


vert, or veniſon, committed within his charge ; and to pre- 
ſent the ſame; and in caſe any deer are found killed, or hurt, 
to inform the verderer thereof, and preſent them at the next 
court of the foreſt. See FOREST. 


* Wodward may not walk with bows, and ſhafts, bus with 


| foreſt-bills. — Arcum & calamos geſtare in forefla nom licet, ſed | 


(ut reſcripti utar verbo) hachetum tantummodo. Term. Hill, 
An. 13 Ed. III. Ss 
W OO F, among manufacturers, the threads which the weavers 
ſhoot a-croſs, with an inſtrument called the /huttle, between 
the threads of the warp, to form the web. See Ware, 
WEB, WEAVING, &c, | 
The 205 is of different matter, according to the piece to 
be wrought. — In taffety, both woof and warp are ſilæ. See 
TAFFETY. 
In mohairs, the woof is uſually wool, and the warp filk. — 
In ſattins, the warp is frequently flax, and the woof ſilk. 
See CLOTH, SERGE, SATTIN, VELVET, &c. | 
WO OL, Ina, the hair, or covering of ſheep ; which, waſh- 
ed, ſhorn, dreſſed, combed, ſpun, wove, &c. makes divers 
kinds of ſtuffs, cloths, 6c. for apparel, furniture, &c. See 


Hair, and MANUFACTURE. | 
While the 2092] remains in the ſtate it was firſt ſhorn off the 


Theep's back, and not ſorted into its different kinds, it is 


called fleece. See FLEECE. | 


ach fleece conſiſts of 20001 of divers qualities, and degrees of 


fineneſß, which the dealers therein take care to ſeparate. 
The French and Engliſh uſually ſeparate each fleece into 


three forts ; viz. 19. Mother-wwool, which is that of the back | 


and neck, 29. The to! of the tails and legs. 39. That 


of the breaſt, and under the belly. 
The Spaniards make the like diviſion into three forts, 


which they call prime, ſecond, and third ; and, for the greater | 


- eaſe, denote each bale or pack with a capital letter, denoting 
the fort. — If the triage, or ſeparation be well made, in 
fifteen bales there will be twelve marked. R; that is, refine, 
or prime; two marked F, for fine, or ſecond ; and one 8, 
for thirds. FTI 
The -2u9:1s moſt eſteemed are the Engliſh, chiefly thoſe a- 
bout Leominſter, Cotſwold, and the Ifle of White ; the 
Spaniſh, principally thoſe about Segovia and the French, a- 
bout Berry: which laſt are ſaid to have this peculiar property, 
that they will knot or bind with any other fort ; whereas 
the reſt will only knot with their own kind. 

Among the antients, the wozls of Attica, Megara, Laodicea, 
Apulia, and eſpecially thoſe of Tarentum, Parma, and Al- 
tino, were the moſt valued. — Columella ſets the two laſt 
even about that of Tarentum, Lib. VIII. c. 2. — And Varro 
aſſures us, the people there uſed to clothe their ſheep with 
ſkins, to ſecure the b from being damaged. De Re Ruft. 


Lib. II. c. 2. 
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wood of the one | 
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Tavernier affirms, that the in Af Fit 
1 _— thoſe of Europe N. . no dana 
that woo! was the golden fl {vg | 
77 EN Fleece. S ce been for at Cali 85 

art of preparing and working ul id 144. 
antients, to — z who, ew * 9 
and protectreſs thereof. See Wool I. 4A = 

Engliſh Wool, — The wool of England 19 N 
the higheſt repute; and that more abroad than Ways been in 
Some we have, which, manufactured by our at home, — 
Chamberlayne obſerves, does, both for fine cod 
vie with the choiceſt ſilks. — Spaniſh wobl. e 
a great price among us; but it is certain, mack the 
part of that, which, when manufactured, our cl, th rea 
call Spanyh cloth, grows in England, — Add = +2 Ge. 
can make no good cloth of their own 20000 wich ack 
one third of Engliſh woot mixed with it, — * at leaſh 

the goodneſs of the Spaniſh 2000“ is owing to af s allowed, 
ſheep ſent over into Spain, as a preſent % Her. Engliſh 
England ; or, as others will have it; though _ jr U of 
2 3 IV. in 1465. | funk mie 
e fineneſs and plenty of our wools i 7 j 
meaſure, to the ſweet, W n A ; in ſome 
and downs ; though the advantage of our ſheeps fe 8 es 
this graſs all the year, without being obli 2 be *.4ry 
in folds during the winter, or to ſecure them from vu 
other times, contributes not a little thereto. N 
The Scotch and Iriſh wwools, are commonly fold ab 
Engliſh ; and upon the fame footing, — But forei moving Fg 
ed - _ nag find they come far ſhort of it in ro 
neſs; though, in ſome markets. iſh is ever ff ws i, 
3 > the Engliſh, TY M n i even ld to de 
he yearly produce of 00 in England is calcu] 

Dr. Davenant, and Mr. Kin -— ha road 
Wo a cn . gz at two millions ſterling, Scg 
ntiently, the principal commerce of the nati ; 
wool unmanutactured ; which foreigners, — —_ by 
Dutch, and Flemiſh bought of us. Inſomuch, that th ; . 

toms of Engliſh wool exported in Edward the third' _ 5 
amounted, at 50 5. a pack, to 2 50000 l. per annum . 
immenſe ſome in thoſe days! See Co MM ERC R. 8 
This exoeſſiye cuſtom on the export of unmanufactured wy} 
ſet our people to the making it into cloth themſelves. — In 
which they ſucceeded fo well, that towards the cloſe of the 
ſixteenth century, under the reign of queen Elizabeth, the 
exportation of any wool at all was abſolutely prohibited : and 
this, upon pain of having the right hand ſtruck of, dee 

 ConTRABAND. 

From that time, England has been exceedingly jealous of its 
wool, — To prompt their vigilance, the judges, king's council 

: judges, King's council 
at law, and maſters in chancery, in parliament, are ſeated on 
wool packs. — Accordingly, ſcarce a parliament but has re- 
newed, and reinforced the prohibition ; particularly, about 
the middle of the ſeventeenth century, the exporting of wo 
was made a capital crime, Os 

| But all theſe precautions are ineffectual; the Engliſh theme 

| ſelves, particularly about the coaſts of Suſſex, making uſe of 
the long winter nights to waft over their wools to France: 
being ſure of carrying them to a good market, they deſpiſe 
the penalty, with an intrepidity, that the reſt of Europe are 
amazed at. See OwL ERS. | | 
M. Colbert, a name the French manufactures and commerce 
are infinitely indebted to, had entertained a deſign of pro- 
curing ſome of our Engliſh ſheep, and propagating them in 
France; hoping, that by chuſing them, in the provinces of 

that kingdom, ſuch paſtures, and ſuch a ſky as they had in 
their own iſland, they might there be perpetuated ; and France 
be no longer obliged precariouſly to depend on the clandeſtine 
ſupplies of 200 from the Engliſh owlers. — But the count 
de Cominges, then ambaſſador of France at the Engliſh court, 
laid the impoſſibility of having ſuch an export of ſheep, and 
the almoſt equal impoſſibility of keepingand making them mul- 
tiply there, ſo ſtrongly before him, that he abandoned the deſign. 
Mol is reckoned by the ſack, containing two weighs ; the 

weigh, ſix tod and a half; the tod, two ſtones 3 the tone, two 
cloves ; and the clove, ſeven pounds, — Twelve lacks make 
a laſt, or 4368 pounds, See LAST, SACK, "ROY 
A jack of wool, or 364 pounds, is ſufficient for four ſtandard 
cloths, to render them true breadth, i. e. ſix quarters and a 
half; true weight, i. e. ſixty pound; and the true length, i. e. 
twenty four yards. 
From the divers preparations of wool, ſee Ca RDING, ConB- 
ING, SPINNING, WEAVING, FULLING, CLOTH, Oe 


» by the 
the genius 


ers, 


fine 
we know, ber 


Pocket of Wool. 2 Pock ET. 
R 5 ride 8 SARPLAR, 
WOOLDRIVERs, are thoſe who buy wool of 22 


owners in the country, and carry it on horſeback to 


thiers, or market- towne, to ſell it again. g 
WOOLLEN Manufactory, includes the ſeveral forts o 

commodities into which woo! is wrought ; as broad c : . 
long and ſhort kerſeys, bays, ferges, flannel, perpetuands, y 5 
Atulſi, frixe, penniſtaus, ſtockings, caps, 165 &c. _ — 


W OR 


whereof, ſee under its reſpective article CLOTH, SERGE, 
FLANNEL, &c, 235 | a 

The woollen manufaftory, which now makes the principal 
article both in our foreign and domeſtic trade, being that 


which furniſhes the cargoes of our veſſels, that employs our | 


people, &c, may be ſaid to have had its riſe in the fifteenth 
century. | | : 

Till that time, our 203] was all fold in the fleece, to ſuch of 
our neighbours as came to fetch it, — Among our cuſtomers, 
however, the principal were the Flemings, and Brabanters ; 
and particularly the merchants of Gant and Louvain, who 
took off vaſt quantities to ſupply two manufactories that had 
flouriſhed in thoſe two cities from the tenth century; and 
had furniſhed the greateſt part of Europe, and even England 
itſelf, with all ſorts of wwo/len cloths, £c. — But the richneſs 
of the manufactories of Gant, and the incredible number of 
hands employed therein, having ſpirited up the inhabitants to 
revolt, divers times, againſt their ſovereigns, on account of 
certain taxes which they refuſed to pay; the ſeditious were 
at length puniſhed, and diſperſed, and part of them took re- 
fuge in Holland, and the reſt in Louvain. 


'Theſe laſt, together with their art of manufacturing cloths, 
carricd with them their ſpirit of ſedition. — And it was not 
long ere ſeveral of them, to avoid the. puniſhment they had 
deſerved for killiug ſome of the magiſtrates, removed . into 
England; where they inſtructed our people how to work their 


own Tools. | 


This eſtabliſhment is referred 60 the year 14203 from which ; 


time no endeavours have been ſpared to keep our wools to 
ourſelves. See WooL. „ 

The preſident Thuanus makes this epocha an hundred years 
later; and attributes the eſtabliſhment of the woollen manu- 
factures in England to queen Elizabeth, and the troubles a- 
bout religion; which the ſeverity of the duke of Alva and | 
the Spaniſh inquiſition had occaſioned, and kept up ſo long 
in the Low Countries. — But what that noble author ſays, 
is rather to be underſtood of their perfection, than their firſt 
eſtabliſhment and of the ſeveral great manufactures then 
ſet up at Norwich, Colcheſter, Sandwich, Hampton, c. 
— For in the Engliſh and Flemiſh hiſtorians, we find men- 
tion made of the manufactures of London, long before any 
part of the ſeventeen provinces had attempted to throw off 
the Spaniſh yoak, VV OA 
As this manufacture now ſtands, Dr. Davenant and Mr. King 
compute the produce thereof to be eight millions per annum; 
three fourths whereof are conſumed at home, and the reſt ex- 
| _ See REvenuE, POLITICAL Arithmetic, & . 

So jealous are we now become of our 4woollens, that, beſides 
the precautions taken to uſe all our own 20, ourſelves, we 
have added that -of ſelling them ourſelves, and of carrying 
them to the places where they are required; not admitting 
ſtrangers to come and buy any in England. See Navica- 
TION. 3 . 

And hence the eſtabliſhment of thoſe famous magazines in 
Holland, the Levant, and the North, where our awoollens are 
repoſited, to be vended by factors, or commiſſioners. — 
The magazine in Holland has changed place divers times; 
and it has been ſucceſſively at Middleburgh, Delf, Rotterdam, | 
and Dort, where it now remains; and where all the Ger- 
mans come to furniſh themſelves. — That for the Levant, is 
at Smyrna; and that for the North, at Archangel, 
A pack, or 240 pounds weight of ſhort 2woo!, it is computed, 
employs ſixty three perſons a week, to manufacture it into 
cloth; viz. three men to ſort, dry, mix, and make it ready 
for the ſtock- carder; five to ſcribble, or ſtock-card it; thirty 
five women and girls, to card and ſpin it; eight men to 
weave it; four men and boys to ſpoole it, and reed quills ; 
eight men and boys to ſcour, bur}, mill, or full it; tow, 

J. i ro i | 
A pack of large, long, combing ꝛwool, made into ſtuffs, ſer- | 
ges, ſagathies, &c. for the Spaniſh trade; will employ, for 
one week, 202 perſons, whoſe wages amount to 43 J. 105. 


— Thus, 7 combers, 37. 10 5. dyers, 5 I. 150 ſpinners, | 


18 J. 20 throwers, and doublers, 5 I. 25 weavers, and at- 
tendants, 12 J. . | 

A pack of wool made into ſtockings, will employ, for one 
week, 184 perſons, who will earn 56 /, — Thus, 10 com- 
bers, 5 J. 5 s. the dyer, 1 J. 6s. 102 ſpinners, 15 J. 12 5. 
doublers and throwers, 4 J. 10 5s, 60 ſtocking-weavers, 30 J. 
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The Port- Royaliſts define words to be diſtinct articulate 


ſounds, agreed on by mankind, to convey their thoughts and 
ſentiments by. Sce LANGUAGE. | 


Grammarians divide wwrds into eight claſſes, called parts of ; 


ſpeech ; which are the noun, pronoun, verb, participle, ad- 
verb, conjunction, prepoſition, and interjection; to one or 
other of which, all the wordt and terms in all languages, 
which have, or may be invented to expreſs our ideas, are re- 
ducible. See each under its proper article, Nou x, PRo- 
NoUN, VERB, &c, . ; 

Mords, again, are divided into primitives and derivatives, 
fimple and compound, ſynonymous and equivocal. See PRIM 1- 
TIvE, DERIVATIVE, Roor, &c. 

With regard to their ſyllables, 2yords are further divided into 
monoſyllables, and polyſyllables. See Monos vLLABLE, and 
PoLYSYLLABLE. | = 

The grammatical figures of words, which occaſion changes 
in the form, &c. thereof, are ſyncope, apocope, apoſtrephe, 
diereſis, aphereſis, profibeſis, epentheſis, paragoge, metathe- 
ſis, &c. See each in its proper place, SYNCOPE, Aroco- 
PE, &c. ſee allo Fi GRE, &. 
The uſe of words, we have obſerved, is to ſerve as ſenſible 
ſigns of our ideas; and the ideas they ſtand for in the mind 
of the perſon that ſpeaks, are their proper ſignifications. See 
SIGN, SEMEIOTIC A, SCIENCE, &c. 


Simple and primitive words have no natural connection with 


the things they ſignify; whence there is no rationale to be 
given of them: it is hy a mere arbitrary inſtitution and agree- 
ment of men, that they come to ſignify any thing. — Cer- 
tain words have no natural propriety or aptitude, to expreſs 
certain thoughts, more than others ; were that the caſe there 
could have been but one language. See PRIMITIVE. 

But, in derivative and compound words, the caſe is ſome- 
what different. — In the forming of theſe, we ſee, a regard 
is had to agreement, relation, and analogy : thus, moſt words 
that have the ſame ending, have one common and general 
way of denoting or ſignifying things ; and thoſe compounded 
with the ſame prepoſitions, have a ſimiliar manner of ex- 
prefling and ſignifying ſimilar ideas in all the learned langua- 
ges where they occur. | f TT 5 
For the perfection of language, it is not enough, Mr. Locke 
obſerves, that ſounds can be made ſigns of ideas; unleſs theſe 
can be made uſe of, ſo as to comprehend ſeveral particular 
things; for the multiplication of words would have perplexed 
their uſe, had every particular thing needed a diſtinct name 
to be ſignified by, 9 | 

To remedy this inconvenience, language had a farther im- 
provement in the uſe of general terms, whereby one word 
was made ta mark a multitude of particular exiſtences; 
which advantageous uſe of ſounds was obtained only by the 
difference of the ideas they were made ſigns of; thoſe names 


becoming general, which are made to ſtand for general ideas; 
and thoſe remaining particular, where the ideas. they are uſed 


for are particular. See GENERAL, ABSTRACT, c. 
It is obſervable, that the *wrds which ſtand for actions, and 


| Notions quite removed from ſenſe, are borrowed from ſen- 


ſible ideas; as, to imagine, apprehend, comprehend, under- 
ſtand, adhere, conceive, inſtil, diſguſt, diſturbance, tran- 


quility, Sc. which are all taken from the operations of 


things ſenſible, and applied to modes of thinking. — Spirit, 
in its primary ſignification, is no more than breath; angel, 
a meſſenger. By which we may gueſs what kind of notions 
they were, and whence derived, which filled the minds of 
the firſt beginners of languages; and how nature, even in 
the nating of things, unawares, ſuggeſted to men the ori- 
ginals of all their knowledge : whilſt, to give names that 
might make known to others any operations they felt in 
themſelves, or any other ideas that came not under their ſenſes, 
they were forced to borrow words from the ordinary. and 
known ideas of ſenſation. See SENSATION, PERCEep- 
3j 8 IRR. 

The ends of language in our diſcourſe with others, are chiefly 


three: firſt, to make our thoughts or ideas known one to 


another. — 'This we fail in, 1%. When we uſe names with- 
out clear and diſtinct ideas in our mind. 29. When we 
apply received names to ideas, to which the common ule of 
that language doth not apply them. 3. When we apply 
them unſteadily, making them ſtand now for one; and anon 
for another idea, | 


Bleaching of WooLLENs. See the article BLEA CHING. Secondly, to make known our thoughts, with as much e 
WOOL-STAPLE, denotes a city or town where tobt uſed and genes as is. poſſible.— This = fail in, when $i 
to be fold. See STAPLE. have complex ideas, without having diſtin& names for them; 
WOOLSTED. See the article WorsTED, which may happen either through the defect of a language 
WOOL-WINDERS, are perſons employed in winding which has none ; or the fault of the man, who has not yet 
up fleeces of wool into bundles, to be packed, and fold by learned them. | f 
weight. — Theſe are ſworn to do it truly between the owner Thirdly, to convey the knowledge of things. — This can- 
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and the merchant. not be done, but when our ideas agree to the 
X f : : reality of 
WORD, in language, is an articulate found, deſigned to re- things. — He that has names widow ideas, wants og 
| preſent ſome idea. See SOUND, Vor ck, SIGN, Ip EA, &c. ing in his words, and ſpeaks only empty ſounds. — He that 
Worn, in writing, is an aſſemblage of ſeveral letters, forming has complex ideas without names for them, wants diſpatch 


one or more ſyllables, and ſignifying ſome thing. See LE T- in his expreſſion. — He that uſes his words looſely and un- 


TEN W LLABLE. | ſteadily, will eicher not be minded, or not underſtood, — He 
OL, II. | | 13 Dd that 
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that applies names to his ideas, different from the common 


uſe, wants propriety in his language, and ſpeaks gibberiſn; 
and he that has ideas of ſubſtances, diſagreeing with the real 
exiſtence of things, ſo far wants the materials of true know- 
ledge. See KNOWLEDGE. 


Divifion of WoRDs. a Dr v1s10N. 
General Wok DS. 5 See the article GENERAL. 


Worp, Watch-WorD, in an army, or garriſon, is ſome 
peculiar ward, or ſentence, by which the ſoldiers know, and 
diſtinguiſh one another in the night, &c. and by which ſpies, 
d deſigning perſons are diſcovered. | 

t is uſed alſo to prevent ſurprizes. — The word is given out 
in an army every night by the general, to the lieutenant, or 
major-general of the day, who gives it to the majors of the 
brigades, and they to the adjutants ; who give it firſt to the 
field-officers, and afterwards to a ſerjeant of each company, 
who carry it to the ſubalterns. : 
In garriſons it is given, after the gate is ſhut, to the town- 
major, who gives it to the adjutants, and they to the ſer- 
jeants. See Rounps. 
WorD, in heraldry, Sc. See the article Mor ro. 
WORK-HOUSE, a place where indigent, vagrant, and 
idle people are ſet to work, and maintained with cloathing, 
diet, &c. : 
Such is Bridewell, and ſeveral other places about the city, or 
ſuburbs ; particularly that in Biſhopſgate-Street, for employ- 


ing the poor children of the city and liberties, who have no | 


ſettlement ; and that for the pariſh of S. Margaret's Weſt- 
minſter, called the grey-coat hoſpital. See HosPIT AL. 
At Amſterdam they have a famous work-houſe, or houſe of 


correction, called the Raſphuyſe, which, by a privilege granted | 


in 1602, has alone the right of ſhaving, and cutting the 
dyers woods, as brazil, ſantal, campeche, ſaſſafras, &c. 
Each perſon, tolerably ſtrong, kept in the houſe, is obliged 
to furniſh 250 pounds of raſped wood per day; and the 
weaker, a certain quantity of chips. 
WORKS, Opera, in fortification, the ſeveral lines, trenches, 
ditches, &c. made round a place, an army, or the like, to 


fortify, and defend it. — See Tab. Archit. fig. 21. ſee alſo | 


the articles LINE, TRENCH, &c. 
The principal works, in a fortreſs, or fortified place, ſee under 
the articles Fox TIFIED Place, FORTIFICATION, &c. 


produced by an infinite ſeries of cauſcs : BY 
ſeries be finite, to give room for No 3 N 
oh ny ſuggeſt a ge ram of finding the age of f 
world, from the degree of ſaltneſs of of the 
N &c. 0 e the ocean, See SALT. 
It is another popular topic of controverſy. w 
be finite, or infinite ? See the arte 2 
* the article UN IVERSk. des, un- 
t is likewiſe diſputed, whether th 
rang bf See PLUAR LIT v. | plurality of Worlds be 
ome hold the affirmative, from an opinio ; 
power of the Deity; it being a Sting 3 2 ni 
tency, to ſay, that he created ſo many bodies at a 
_ = _ not create more, |, and 
he Carteſians maintain the negative, upon t ze; 
that it is a contradiction to $4; hind are ail a ple: 
ing at the ſame time, ſince this implies ſeveral utive ＋ 
created beings, the world being the ro a That 11 4 of 
were ſeveral worlds, they muſt either be at a diſtance : ba 
one another, or contiguous ; but neither can he fa = 
were they contiguous, they would only conſtitute one: ot 
were they diſtant, there muſt be ſomething between, 2 
8 _ be ae If it be extended, it is corporeal ; 
and in of ſeparating the ſeveral wor 1 
them into one. F : Ez I "OR 
The Exiftence of an eternal World has been much contro 
verted of late. The arguments on either fide; ſee under the 
articles Bopy, Ex1sSTENCE and EXTERNAL. 8 
The world is ſometimes divided into upper, and her 
Lower, or ſublunary Wok I. D, is the globe of our earth See 
EARTH. | hu 
Upper WoRLD, includes the heavens, and heavenly bodies 
See HEAVEN, COELESTIAL, &c. BEE 


' infini 
tions? 1 


e u 


finite 


Axis of the WoRLD. Ax1s, 

Map of the WoR LD. 2 15 0 Mae, 

Soul of the WoR LD. | Sex the ai ANIMA Mundi. 
Sy/tem of the WoR Lp. SYSTEM, 


WORMS, Lumbrici, or Jermes, in medicine, a diſeaſe ari. 
ſing from ſome of thoſe reptiles being generated, and growing 
in the body : whence, frequently, dire ſymptoms do proceed. 
The ordinary place of the worms, is the inteſtines: though 
there is ſcarce any part of the body but is ſometimes infected 


Carpenters WoRK. (CARPENTER. with them: for beſides the vermes inteſtinales, there are an- 
Clock-WoRK. CLock. tales, gingivales, pulmonarii, cardiac, ſanguinarii, cutanecus, 
Crown-WoRK. CRown-//ork. umbilical, "hepatic, ſalival, &c. 

Field-WoRK. FitLD-Hhorb. They are all uſually ſuppoſed to be ingendered from the egosof 
Fire-WoRk. FIRE, and ARTIFICIAL, ſome inſect, depoſited in ſomething that is taken into the body 
Fret-WoRK. FRET. by way of food ; or ſome other way : an hypotheſis, however, 
Groteſque-WORK. GROTESQUE: which will hardly account for certain ſpecies of theſe inſecs, 
EHcrn-WoORK. I Honn-//orb. not to be found but in the bodies of animals. — A ſolution of 
Moſaic-Wokk. ger ; Mosaic. this difficulty will, perhaps, be hard to find, without having 
Out-WoRK. / \ Ovu T-Hork: recourſe to the firſt ſtamina of animals, and the principles of 
Regimen of the WORK. REGIMEN. generation, See ANIMAL, GENERATION, INSECT, &c, 
Ruſtic-WoRK. | | RusTic. There are three ſpecies of worms, moſt frequent in the hu- 
Scratch-WoR E. SCRATCH. man body: the teretes, or round and thick, moſtly found in 
Stream-WoORK. STREAM. the duodenum ; the latus, or flat, called alſo tœnia; and the 
Vermicular-W ORK. VERMICULAR, round and ſmall, found in the rectum, called aſcarides. See 
IVax-WoORK. Wax. | ASCARIDES, &c. — Sometimes, indeed, there are anoma- 
WorKkiNnG-PFurnace | FURNACE. lous worms expelled ; as horned, hairy, four-tooted, two- 
Wok KING of Glaſs, ) UGrass. headed, Oc. worms. 


The ſymptoms of this diſeaſe are, vomiting, head-ach, heart- 
burn, ſighing, ſwooning, feeble pulſe, heavy ſleep, deliria, 
ſquinancy, pleuriſy, canine hunger, and innumerable others; 
occaſioned by the animals ſucking, moving, vellicating, 


WORLD, Mundus, the aſſemblage of parts which compoſe 
the univerſe, See UNIVERSE. 
The duration of the world, is a thing which has been greatly 
diſputed. — Plato, after Ocellus Lucanus, held it to be eter- 


nal; and to have flowed from God, as rays flow from the 
ſun. Ariſtotle was much of the ſame mind: he aſſerts, that 
the world was not generated, fo as to begin to be a world, 
which before was none: and, in effect, his whole eighth 
book of Phy/. and firſt book de Cel, is ſpent in proving 
the eternity of the world. See ETERNITY. 

He lays down a pre-exiſting and eternal matter, as a prin- 
ciple; and thence argues the world eternal. — His argument 


amounts to this, that it is impoſſible an eternal agent, having | 


an eternal paſſive ſubject, ſhould continue long without ac- 
tion. See ARISTOTELIAN, MATTER, c. 


His opinion was generally followed ; as ſeeming to be the | 


fitteſt to end the diſpute among fo many ſects about the firſt 
cauſe, See CAUSE. 

Epicurus, however, though he makes matter eternal, yet 
ſhews the world to be but a new thing, formed out of a for- 
tuitous concourſe of atoms. See Lucretius, Lib. V. See 
MArrER, Arou, &c. ſee allo EPpiCUREAN, &c. 
Some of the modern philoſophers refute the imaginary eter- 
nity of the world, by this argument: that, if it be ab eterno, 
there muſt have been a generation of individuals, in a conti- 
nual ſucceſſion from all eternity; ſince no cauſe can be aſ- 
ſigned why they ſhould not be generated, viz. one from an- 
other. — efore, to conſider the origin of things, and 
the ſeries of cauſes, we muſt go back in infinitum, i. e. there 
muſt have been an infinite number of men, and other indi- 
viduals already generated ; which ſubverts the very notion of 
number. — And if the cauſe which now generates have been 
2 


gnawing, conſuming the chyle, irritating the nerves, wound- 


ing the ſolids, &c. 


As to the latus, beſide the other common ſymptoms, thole 


affected with this, have one peculiar to them; which is, that 
with their ſtools they diſcharge ſeveral little bodies, like 

ourd-ſeeds. | 

r. Tyſon, in the Phileſephical Tranſafions, Ne 146. gives 
a curious account of the flat warm, or lumbricus latus cal- 
led by Hippocrates, ram, and in Engliſh, ordinarily, the 
tape-worm, or joint-worm, — This is always fingle : it lies 
variouſly convoluted ; being ſometimes as long as all the guts; 
and ſometimes, vaſtly exceeds that length. 
Olaus Borrichius aſſures us, a patient of his, in a year 5 time, 
voided 800 foot of this 2w9rm, though he had not yet met 
with the head: in voiding, the patient always obſerved it to 
break off. : 
Dr. Tyſon parallels this caſe with that of a patient of his, 
who voided vaſt quantities of this 2v9rm, for ſeveral years 5 
gether; but in various pieces: ſome two, three, four, 1x, 
or more yards long : but all put together, he ſays, would m 
exceed the length of that of Borrichius. 7 
The joints in this zvorm are very numerous: in one © > 
feet long, Dr. Tyſon numbered 507 joints. — Above - 
middle of the edges of each joint, he obſerved a probes 
orifice. — Thoſe orifices he takes for ſo many 14s 3 105 
beſt microſcopes diſcovering no mouth in what uſually pale 
for the head. 


The worm is frequent enough in moſt kinds of anima 5 


Wok uwoop- ine, Vinum abſynthites. See VI& u. 
WORSHIP F God, Cultus Dei, amounts to the fame with 


Cochineal Worm. 3 HINEAI. 
Silk WORM. . „„ 
Solitary WORM. Toy (ab en SOLITARY. 
Spermatic WoRM. SPERMA TIC. 


Worm, in chymiſtry, denotes a long, winding pewter-pipe, 


above the head of the ſtill, with a refrigeratory at the upper 
To WoRM @ cable, or hawſer, in the ſea-phraſe, ſignifies to 


To Wo RM a dig, is to take out a kind of worm from under 
his tongue; which, if let alone, would make him mad. 


WORM-SEED, Semen contra, ſemen ſanftum, or ſemen | 


or worm-powder, is not gathered like our feeds. — The plant 


WORMWOOD, a medicinal herb, among phyſicians, Ec. 


W OR : 


dogs, oxen, crabs, herrings, pikes, Udo. ww Gone n 


aſſert, that it is not one, but many worms linked together, 
and included in a ſpolium of the inteſtines ; and that this 
ſpolium 1s not animated, but receives its ſenſe and motion 
from a ſort of vermiculi cucurbitini incloſed in it. — This, 
Gabucinus, de Lumb. Com. ſays, he has plainly diſcovered : 
-but Dr. Tyſon abundantly evinces the contrary. 

In Perſia, Ic. there are very long ſlender worms, fix or ſeven 
yards long, bred in the legs, and other parts of men's bodies : 
when arrived at a certain pitch, they put out their heads, necks, 
Sc. and withdraw them (if diſpleaſed or hurt) again, cauſing 
intolerable pains, fevers, &c. See CRI NON ES, and DRA- 
CUNCULT. 

Ariſtotle obſerves, thatall deer have worms under their tongues. 
— Sheeps noſes often abound with them. | 
In the Philsſeph. Tranſact. No. 113. we have accounts of 
divers remarkable operations whereby worms were taken out 
of divers unſuſpected parts of the body; the operators being 
chiefly women. — Mrs. Mary Haſtings is there recorded, as 
famous for the diſcovering of worms hid in the face, gums, 
tongue, c. which ſhe managed with ſuch addreſs, that ſhe took 
them out of any part affected, with a gooſe-quill, — Mr. Dent 
relates, that he himſelf was cured of certain odd tumors on 
his tongue, by one of thoſe worm: doctreſſes, Mrs. French 
who, piercing the parts affected with a lancet, drew out five 
or ſix worms at a time, — In leſs than eight days, he aſſures 
us, ſhe took out of his tongue above a hundred worms, and 
thirty out of his gums. See HyDATIDEs. 

Sir Theodore Mayerne aſſures us, in the Philoſoph. Tranſacł. 
No. 211. that the famous ſugar, or remedy given by Pon- 
tzus, (a celebrated chymical empiric) for the worms in chil- 
dren, is fifteen grains of mercurius dulcis, with five grains 
of ſcammony, or two or three times as much ſugar, made 
up in lozenges. — He adds, that this doſe, which in Frarice 
purges grown perſons, is ineffectual in England, to perſons 
of above fifteen years old, and ought to be augmented. See 
WoRMSEED. 


which diſtillers and apothecaries place in a tub of water, to 
cool and condenſe the vapours in the diſtillation of ſpirits. 
See AL EM BIC, DISTILLATION, &c. | 

This the chymiſts alſo call a ſerpentine. See SERPENTINE. 
— Formerly, this worm, or ſomething like it, was placed 


end of it, which is uſeful enough in the diſtilling of ſpirit of 
wine. See REFRIGERATORY. 


ſtrengthen it, by winding a ſmall line, or rope, all along 
between the ſtrands. See CABLE, &c. 


Gntonicum, is a hot, bitter, drying kind of ſeed, proper to 
deſtroy wrms generated in a human body, particularly in 
children, See Wok Ms. 

This ſeed is ſmall, of a browniſh colour, an oblong figure, 
= bitter taſte, and a ſtrong ſmell. — It muſt be choſen new, 
greeniſh, of a ſharp, bitter, aromatic taſte, not a little dif- 
agreeable. | 

The place where it is produced, is Perſia, about the fron- 
tiers of Muſcovy. It is brought to us from Aleppo, Cc. — 
Naturaliſts are not agreed about the plant that produces it. 
J. Bauhine has a large diſſertation on the ſubject. — Some 
will have it the ſpecies of abſynthium, or wormwood, called 
ſantonicum, or marinum abfynthum ; others will have it the 
tanacetum, others the abrotanum. | 

M. Tournefort gives us the following account of this notable 
drug, in the ſecond volume of his travels. The ſementine, 


grows in the meadows, and muſt be let ripen ; and the miſ- 
chief is, that as it grows near to maturity, the wind ſcatters 
a good part of it among the graſs, where it is loſt ; and this 
it 1s makes it ſo dear, 

As they dare not touch it with the hand, for fear of making 
it ſpoil the ſooner ; when they would gather what is left in 
the ear, they have recourſe to this expedient. — They take 
two hand-baſkets, and, walking along the meadows, ſweep 
the baſkets, the one from right to left, the other from left 
to right, as if they were mowing ; by this means the ſeed is 
ſhook out into the baſkets. | 


called ab/ynthium. See ABSYNTHIUM. 
what we otherwiſe call religion. See RELIGION. 


This worſhip conſiſts in paying a due reſpect, veneration, 
and homage to the Deity, under a certain expectation of re- 


ward. See Gop., 


And this internal reſpect, Ec. to be ſhewn ahd is teſtified by 
external acts; as prayers, facrifices, thankſgivings, &c. See 
PRA YER, SACRIFICE, &&. 


The Quietiſts, and ſome other myſtie divines, ſet aſide not 


only all uſe of external twenſbip; but the conſideration of re- 
wards and puniſhments. See Quiz TisM, De1sT, &c. 
Yet, even the heathens had a notion, that God did not re- 
uire us to ſerve him for nought : — Dii quamobrem colendi 
Fas ſays Cicero, nan mtelligo, nullo nec accepto ab illis nec 
ſperato bono. | | 
The ſchool-divines divide wworfhip into divers kinds, viz. la- 
tria, that rendered to God; and idolatria, that rendered to 
idols, or images. — To which the Romaniſts add, dulia, that 
rendered to ſaints; and hyp:rdulia, that to the virgin. Sce 
IroLATRY, IMAGE, LaTR1a, HyPERDULI1A, &c. 


WORSTED, or WoolsrED, in matters of commerce 


and manufacture, is a kind of woollen-thread. See Wool. 
Morſted is, properly, a thread ſpun of wool that has been 
combed ; and which, in the ſpinning, is twiſted harder than 
ordinary. See CoMBING, | | . 
It is chiefly uſed either to be knit, or wove into ſtockings, 
caps, gloves, or the like. See STOCKING, &c. 

The name wor/ted, is ſuppoſed to be borrowed from a town 
thus called, in Norfolk, noted .for fine ſpinning, — They 
who write it 2029//Zed, do it on ſuppoſition of the word's be- 
ing formed from wool, the matter of this thread. 


WOVEN Stockings, See the article STock ING. 
WOULD, or WELD, among dyers. See WELD. 
W OULDING, a ſea-term, for the winding of ropes faſt 


round about a yard, or maſt of a ſhip, after it has been 


| ſtrengthened by ſome piece of timber nailed thereto. 


WOUND, Vulnus, in medicine and chirurgery, a recent 
ſeparation, made in the ſoft or fleſhy parts of the body, from 


an external cauſe; and particularly the action of ſome hard 
and ſharp inſtrument. dee SOLUTION, = | 
Or, it is a ſolution of the continuity of a fleſhy part, made 
by ſome penetrating body ; while it yet remains freſh, bloody, 
and without putrefaction: by which circumſtances a wound 
is diſtinguiſhed from an ulcer. See ULCER, 

A like ſeparation happening in a bony part, is called a frac- 
ture. See FRACTURE; ſee alſo FLESH, Bone, &c. | 
All wounds proceed either from puncture, inciſion, or contu- 
ſion, according to the nature and make of the inſtrument 
they were cauſed by. See PUNCTURE, CUTTING, Cox- 
TUSION, &c. h N . 

Mundi are uſually divided, with reſpect to their cauſe, cir- 
cumſtances, cure, &c. into ſimple, and compound. — Simple 
wounds are thoſe made by puncture, inciſion, or contuſion 
ſeparately ; thoſe of the outer ſkin, without any conſiderable 
loſs of ſubſtance, or hurting any remarkable veſſel; and thoſe 
not complicated with any dangerous ſymptoms. | 
Compound wounds, are thoſe made both by puncture and inci- 
ſion at the fame time, to which is ſometimes alſo added con- 
tuſion ; thoſe attended with great loſs of fleſh, or the hurt of 
ſome conſiderable veſſel; add, thoſe made by envenomed in- 
ſtruments, or attended with violent ſymptoms. 

The hiſtory of a wound is thus delivered by Boerhaave.— 
Immediately upon the ſolution, the wounded parts recede fur- 
ther and further from each other. — The blood guſhes out, 
at firſt, with ſome violence ; but ſtops of itſelf: then a bloody 
ſcab is formed in the cavity of the wound, and a thin ruddy 
humour oozes out ; the lips of the wound begin to redden, 
ake, ſwell, and turn back; and in (great wounds) a fever 
and thirſtineſs ſucceed. — On the third or fourth day, there 
is found a white, viſcid pus; upon which, the heat, redneſs, 
tumor, Oc. abate, and the cavity gradually fills up from the 


bottom upwards, and from the circumference to the centre 


with growing fleſh. — Laſtly, the wound dries, and cicatriſes. 
But note, theſe ſymptoms vary according to the nature and 
cauſe of the wound, — Thus, if it be by inciſion, and a large 
blood-vefſel be cut, the hemorrhage is mote violent; eſpe- 
cially if it be an artery; in which caſe florid blood flies out 
impetuouſly, and by ſtarts: if only a vein be cut, the flux is 
more moderate and equable, and the blood of a darker colour. 
5 = wound be attended with contuſion; the hæmorrhage 
is ſmall. | 

In wounds, where any large artery is quite cut in two, the 
flux uſually proves mortal. — A leſſer artery, cut tranſverſely, 
flies back againſt the ſolid parts, and will have its mouth ſtop- 
ped: if an artery be not quite cut off, there ariſes a perpetual 
flux; or, if that be ſtopped, an aneuryſma. — A nerve being 
cut off, flies back, produces a pain, and obſtruction about 
the wound; and below it, a numbneſs, and waſting immo- 
bility : the caſe is much the ſame in wounded tendons, and 
membranes. — Mounds of the temporal muſcle are rarel 
cured ; but generally bring on horrible convulſions. 

The following wounds are commonly reputed mortal; vz. 
thoſe of the cerebellum, and of the cerebrum if they be 
deep enough to hurt the medulla oblongata; deep wounds in 
the ſpinal marrow, eſpecially the upper part thereof; thoſe 
of the heart, lungs, liver, ſpleen, kidneys, pancreas, meſen- 


tery, ſtomach, inteſtines, Cc. is thoſe of the cava, aorta, ca- 
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rotides, pulmonary, and other large veins and arteries; thoſe 
of the bronchia, thorax, diaphragm; large 2wounds of the 
oeſophagus, trachea, and the bladder; and all invenomed 
wounds. 
In young children, and aged perſons, zvounds frequently prove 
mortal, which ſeemed but ſlight. — "Thoſe wounds generally 
prove troubleſome which happen in an ill ſtate of body, and 
eſpecially a low, or ſpare diet. — All wounds are reputed more 
dangerous and difficult of cure in winter, than ſummer ; in 
autumn, than in ſpring. 
The cure of wounds conſiſts in uniting the divided parts; 
which is the work of nature alone, and which the chirur- 
geon can only contribute to by removing external impedi- 
ments, and applying medicines familiar to the part, called 
vulneraries, and balſamics, See VULNERARY, &c. 
The firſt ſtep, then, to be taken in a ſimple wound, is to 
cleanſe it, and extract any heterogeneous body that may chance 


to be lodged therein. — Next, the cavity to be gently wiped | 


with doſſils dipt in warm red wine. — The lips, now, to be 
brought together by bandages or ſutures ; and the wound to 
be covered with a pledget dipt in balſam of Peru, or oil of 
ſweet almonds. — The pain thus eaſed, and the ſymptoms 
removed, the wound is to be ſuppurated, deterged, incarnated, 
and cicatrized after the manner of tumors, and ulcers. See 
SUPPURATION, DETERGENT, INCARNATIVE, CI A- 
TRISIVE, &c. PRE „ | 
If the ꝛwound be dangerous, the ſymptoms violent, and the 
body cacochymic, more powerful means are had recourſe to; 
as, firſt, phlebotomy, then gentle cafhartics, or clyſters ; then 
vulnerary drinks, apozems, and ptiſans; with cardiacs and 
paregorics interpoſed. — In internal wounds, vulneraries and 
alkalies do well, particularly album græcum, river lobſters, 


mercurials, &c. 


Freſh wounds are cured, ordinarily, in three or four days, | 
without any other means, than applying a few drops of bal- 


fam of Peru. — Sometimes, however, digeſtives are required. 
Gun-ſhot wounds are uſually the worſt of all, by reaſon of 
the violent contuſion and ſeparation of the parts ; which pre- 
vent their coming to digeſtion for the ſpace of three or four 
days. 

foe cure of large wounds, bandages and ſutures are required, 
to fit and diſpoſe them for healing. See SUTURE, &c. 

WRACK. See the article WRECK. 

WREATH, in heraldry, a roll of fine linen, or filk, (like 
that of a Turkiſh turbant) conſiſting of the colours born in 
the eſcutcheon ; placed, in an atckievement, between the hel- 
met and the creſt, and immediately ſupporting the creſt, See 
CREsT, &c. | | 1 

WRECK, WRAcE, or Sca-WR ECE, in natural hiſtory, 
a kind of herb growing in the ſea, upon rocks, and which 
the waves tearing off, caſt upon ſhore. 

In ſome places it is uſed to manure the ground. — In Nor- 
mandy, and other parts, they burn it; and of the aſhes make 
a kind of ſoda, which they uſe in the making of common 
green glaſs, to promote the fuſion or vitrification of the other 


materials. See GLAss. | 
Wreck, WRECCUM, called alſo Ship-WRrECK, or Ship- 


WRACK, in law, &c. is when a ſhip periſhes in the ſea, | 


and no man eſcapes alive out of it. | 
The civilians term it naufragium. — The goods in the ſhip, 
which are brought to land by the waves, belong to the king, 
or him to whom he aſſigns the right thereof *, 
* Thus, in the Stat. Prærog. Reg. c. 11. — Rex habebit wrec- 
kum maris per lotum regnum, balenas & ftlurgiones captas in 
mari, vel alibi intra regnum, exceptis quibuſlibet privilegiatis 


lacis, &c. 


Tf a man, a dog, or even a cat eſcape alive, the party to | 


whom the goods belong coming within a year and a day, 
and proving the goods to be his, ſhall have them again. 

In divers charters, and old writings, it appears, that wreck, 
antiently, not only comprehended goods which came from a 
periſhing ſhip, but whatever elſe the ſea caſt upon land ; 


whether it were precious ſtones, fiſhes , ſea-weed, or the 


like, | 
This wreck, in the Grand Cuſtomary of Normandy, C. 17. is 
called warech, and latined veriſcum; and in ſome of our an- 
tient charters, aureche, werec, werech, and ſeupwerp; q. d. 
fea-upwerp, of ſea, and up-werpen, to Caſt up. 
WRESTLING, a kind of combat, or engagement between 
two perſons, unarmed, body to body, to prove their ſtrength 
and dexterity ; and try which can throw his opponent to the 
round. See EXERCIsE, GAME, &c. 
Wreſtling, palæſtra, is an exerciſe of very great antiquity and 
fame. — It was in uſe in the heroic age; witneſs Hercules, 
who wreſtled with Antzus. See PAL&AsSTRA, and Gy M- 
NASTICS. 
It continued a long time in the higheſt repute ; and had very 
conſiderable rewards and honours aſſigned it at the Olympic 
games, — It was the cuſtom for the athlete to anoint their 
bodies with oil, to give the leſs hold to their antagoniſt, See 


ATHLETA, &c. | 


Ablancourt obſerves, that Lycurgus ordained the Spartan | 


maids to wreſtle in public, quite | 
their too much delicacy and 9 et 2 them of 
more robuſt, and to familiarize the people, & them appear 
dities. See GYM NASIUM, GxMN as, 8. ſuch ny. 
| 5 ASTIC, &c 
% a * the article CAR Ps. 1 
under ſeal, Me ro Fo — thing b pn . cis NOT 
; : ; 2Mmanded to be don 
touching a ſuit, action, or proceſs for juſtice. — A one, 
ſummoning a defendant, taking a diſtreſs, redreflin 5, the 
fin, or the like. See BREve, PRECE P &c $8 dill. 
* The word is formed from the Saxon, pn tan 0 Ns 
Writs are variouſly divided, and in various reſpeQs " 
with regard to their order, or manner of granting, — Dome, 
ed original, and others judicial. n hem 
riginal WRI Ts, are thoſe ſent out of the high court of 
cery, to ſummon the defendant in a perſonal, or te * 
a real action; either before the ſuit begins, or to Wong ” 
ſuit thereby. Sce PRoCEss, &c, n 
Judicial WRITs are thoſe ſent by order of the court; 
the cauſe depends, upon emergent occaſions, after 7 5 
"mY | e {uit 
Fadlicial Writs are diſtinguiſhed from original, in thay ho: 
teſte bears the name of the chief juſtice of that court we 1 
they come; whereas the original ſay, 7e/te me-ipſe ** 
name, or relating to the king. Mio 
Writs are alſo diſtinguiſhed, according to the nature of th 
action, into real and perſonal. — Real, are either touchin the 
poſſeſſion, called writs of entry ; or the property, called z, 5 
1 See ENTRY, and RIGHT. > 
Perſonal writs, are thoſe relating to goods, chattcls, of n 
ſonal injuries. See PERSONAL. | 7 
To which may be added, Mixt writs, for the recovery both 
of the thing and damages. 
Some 7orits, again, are at the ſuit of the party; ſome, of of. 
fice ; ſome, ordinary; ſome, of privilege. — A writ if pri- 
vilege, is that which a privileged perſon brings to the court 
for his exemption, by reaſon of ſome privilege which le en. 
Joys. 
WRIT of Neifty. See the article Ne1F, 

WRirT of Rebellion, See the article Co xi MISSION of Relellin 
Warirs Vicountiel, are ſuch as are triable in the ſheriff”, 1 
county court. See VICOUNTIEL., 
WRIT of Afi/tance, that iſſuing out of the exchequer, to au-“ 
thorize ſome perſon to take a conſtable, or other public officer, 
to ſeize goods or merchandize prohibited, and uncuſtomed, 

Sc. tet. 14. 2 Gor. I. e. i. | 
| There is alſo a wort of this name iſſuing out of chancery, to 


give poſſeſſion of lands. 


Action of a Writ, ) T AcrTiovw. 
Appeal ly WRIT. 8 APPEAL. 
Attachment by WR1T. ee J ATTACHMENT, 
Continuance of a WRIT. CoNTINUANCE, 


WRITER f the Tallies, an officer of the exchequer, being 
clerk to the auditor of the receipt ; who writes upon the tal- 
lies the whole letters of the tellers bills. Sce Tarry, Ex: 
CHEQUER, &c. | 

WRITING, Scriptura, the art or act of ſignifying and con- 
veying our ideas to others, by letters, or characbers viſible to 
the eye. See CHARACTER, LETTER, Word, &c. 
Writing is now chiefly practiſed among us by means of pen, 
ink, and paper. See PAPER, INK, &c. — The antients 
had other methods. See Book, BARK, STYLE, &c. 
The invention of the art of writing is referred to Cadmus, 
See LETTER, and GREEK. 

In law, we fay, deeds, conveyances, &c. are to be in ur- 
ling. — A will may either be in quriting, or by word of 
mouth. See DEE D, ConveyYANce, WIII, &c. 
We alſo ſay, written law, lex ſcripta, in oppoſition to com- 
mon law, which is called le non . See Law, ST4- 
TUTE, Common Law, &c, — We have allo written and 
unwritten traditions, &c, See TRADITION, ORAL, &c. 
Authentic writings of any contract, ſealed, and delivered, 
make the evidences thereof, See AUTHENTIC, EVIDENCE, 
MuniMENT, SEAL, SIGNATURE, I'ESTIMONY, e. 
J. Ravenau has a treatiſe entitled Des Inſcriptions en Huus, 
wherein he ſhews how to revive, and reſtore old writnys 
almoſt effaced, by means of galls ground in white wine, an 
diſtilled ; and thus rubbed over the 20riting. 
La Vayer has a curious diſſertation on the proof of facb by 
compariſon of hand writings, wherein he endeavours to ie 
this method of proof to be very ſuſpicious and fallacious. 
PrRooF, &c. | | 
It is a point controverted among the ſchool- philoſophers, what 
it is that writing properly ſignifies, or repreſents? whether 
ideas, or things, or words? 7. e. whether it expreſſes thin 
themſelves, or our ideas of things, or the articulate ſounds 
by which, on other occaſions, we expreſs thoſe ideas! 
Wok, SIGN, SCIENCE, &c. 
The common opinion is, that writing only repreſen 
that its proper object is the voice, and that it only fig" 
ideas mediately, or ſecondarily ; and by means of #9 


ts word, 


things themſelves, Other; 
1 
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Others, on the contrary, will have ideas, ſpeech, and writing, F 
all equally, and immediately repreſentatives of things. See 
IDEA, Nor io, &c. 
But the centroverſy is impertinent enough ! — No doubt, 
our ideas of things, are the things themſelves; there being no 
foundation for any diſtinction between them. See ExTER- 
NAL, EXISTENCE, Bop, &c. 
And as to writing, ſome may be ſaid to be real, or figntfica- | 
tive of things and ideas. — As, the Egyptian hieroglyphics ; ; 
the characters of chymiſts, aſtronomers, Sc. which are a 
kind of images, or bear ſome natural reſemblance or analogy 
with the things they are intended to expreſs. See SYMBOL, 
HIEROGLVYPHIC, Real CHARACTER, &c. 
But the common wvr:ting only repreſents ſounds, which is 
the firſt and moſt natural language; and accordingly, our or- 
thography is apparently formed on, or adapted to the pro- 
nunciation. Yee  OrTHOGRAPHY, and PRONUNCIA- 
TION. 
Hence, the end of writing is to excite, as it were, certain 
ſounds which have been made the arbitrary ſigns of certain 
ideas. — This they do by virtue of a combination, or aſſocia- 
tion between ſuch and ſuch figures made with the pen, and 
ſuch and ſuch inflexions of the voice. 
In effect, we have a great many written words which have 
no ideas belonging to them; as, ſcindapſus, bladri, &c. which 
tend no further than to produce ſounds. — Add, that people, 
when they begin to learn to read writing, take it from ſounds 
which they hear produced by the perſon who teaches them : 
an abundant argument, that writing does not immediately ſig- 
nify ideas and things; but firſt ſounds, and then things. 
Gothic WRITING. See the article Gor Hic. 
Secret WRITING. See CRYPTOGRAPHY, STEGANOGRA“ 
PHY, ScyTALA, CiPHER, DECIPHERING, &c. 


Short WRITING. See thearticle BRACHYGRAPHY, 
WITTEN Tradition. See the article TRADITION. | 


Vo L. II. 13 Ee 


wyYrT . 


WRONG, ; in a logical ſenſe, bee Exkox, Faistoop, 
TRur H, &c. 


Wrox, in a legal ſenſe, imury tort. See INJURY, Jus- 


TICt, Tox r, RiGuar, &c. 

WULVESHEVED, or WULWENES AD. See WOLFEs- 
HEAD. 

wW Y CH-ZÞ!e, a houſe in which falt is boiled. See SALT. 

WYDRAUGHT, a weter-courſe, or water-paſſage, to 
carry off the filth and ſuillage of a houſe ; properly a fink, 
common-ſhore. See SEWER, and CLOACA. 

WV E, antiently denoted a farm, hamlet, or little village. 
See Wr c, FARM, HAMLET, and VILLAGE. 

W VI Ex, WV ra, or WIE, WI rA, in our antient 
euerer. a pecuniary penalty, or mulct. 

— Furat ſecundum yum quod! nec fuerat forts, conſcius nec 
coadjutor in eo. Leg. 

The Saxons had two kinds 25! puniſhments, were, and wyte ; 
the firſt, for the more grievous offences. See WERE. | 
The wyte was for the leſs heinous ones, — It was not fixed 
to any certain ſum ; but left at ene to be varied accord- 

ing to the caſe. 

Hence, alſo, wyte, or wwittree, one of the terms of privilege 

2 our portſmen; ſignifying a freedom or immunity from 
nes, or amerciaments : or, as it is vulgarly conceived, from 

being liable to be begged for fools, for lack of wr, 

WrrTa, or W1Ta Plena, ſignified a forfeiture of one hundred 
and twenty ſhillings. — $! pundbreche fiat in curia regis plena 
wita fit it ; alibi quinque marcæ. 

To ſwear according to the wyte, ſecundum witam jurare, was 

to purge one's ſelf by the oaths of ſo many witneſſes, as 

the nature of the crime, and the puniſhment, or wyte, did 

require. See PURGATION. 

Hence, alſo, bIoodwite, legerwite, ferdiuite, en tardwits; 

&c. See FERDWITE, LEGERWITE, CHILDWIT E; &c; 
W VT H E, in law, the ſame as waif. See Wal r. 
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XIP 


A double conſonant, and the twenty ſecond letter 
in the Engliſh alphabet. See LETTER, Conso- 
NANT, ALPHABET, &c. 

The x of the Latins, and E of the Greeks, are 
compounded of c 5, and ; whence to this day, 

the letter x, in the Engliſh and French, has the fame ſound 

with c, or 43. — Thus we pronounce Alexander, as if 

wrote Alecſander, or Alekſander, See C, K, S, &c. 

The Italians have no x at all in their language; but, both 

ſpeak and write Aleſſandro. — The Spaniards pronounce the 

x, like our e before 4; viz. Alexandro, as if it were Alecan- 

dro. — The Portugueze pronounce it like jb. | 

In foreign words, uſed in Engliſh, we ſometimes foften the 

x into a double s; as Brufel;, for Bruxelles, &c. 

The letter is not known in the Hebrew, or other oriental 

languages; but, in lieu of it, they write the two ſimple 

letters whereof it is compounded. — And the like do the mo- 


dern Germans. | 


X is alſo a numeral letter, and ſignifies ten; as repreſenting 


two V's placed one a-top of the other.” See V. 


N Supra denos numero tibi dat retinendos. 


When laid flat, thus þ it _— a thouſand ; and when a 
daſh is added over it, X, it ſignifies ten thouſand. 

XENIA, in ſome antient cuſtoms, were gifts, or preſents, made 
to the governors of provinces, by the inhabitants thereof. 
The word occurs pretty frequently in charters of privileges; 
where, quietos oe à xeniis, denotes an exemption from 
making ſuch preſents to kings and queens, upon their travel- 
ling through ſuch precincts. 

XENODOCHUS,' an eccleſiaſtical officer of the Greek 
church; the ſame with hoſpitaler ; or a perſon who takes care 
of the reception and entertainment of ſtrangers. See Hos- 
PITALER, : 

8. Iſidore, a prieſt and ſolitary, ſurnamed Aznodechus, lived 
in the fourth century. — He was thus called, becauſe entruſt- 
ed with that office in the church of Alexandria. 

XEROPHAGTIA®, XERoPHAGY, in church-hiſtory, the 
feeding on dried foods. See FooD. | 

* The word is formed from Z«©- /iccas, dry, and pay, I 
eat. 
In the firſt ages, ſome, not contented with ſimple faſting, 
added the xerophagy thereto; abſtaining not only from fleſh 
and wine, but alſo from all freſh, ſucculent, and vinous 
fruits. — And ſome even brought themſelves to bare bread and 
water. See FasT, and ABSTINENCE. 

Tertullian, in his book de Abſtinentia, c. 9. ſpeaks of the 
xerophagia, as a thing commendable in time of perſecution, 
XEROPHTHAL MIA#, zHpov AAMIA, a kind of 
ophthalmia, wherein the eyes itch, and are red, but without 
ſwelling, or watering See OPHTH ALMIA, and ScLE- 

ROPHTHALMIA. | 
„The word is compounded of Sn dry, and epdaau®-, eye · 


XE STA, xEZ TH an Attic meaſure of capacity; anſwering * 


to the Roman ſextary. See MEASURE, and SEXTARY. 
XIPHIAS, 2 o AT, a fiery meteor, in form of a ſword, 


See METEOR. ; 
It differ from the acontias, in that this latter is longer, and 


X 


þ 


XIPHOIDES, =100E14Hs, in anato 


X V.VIR, Quindecimvir. See the article Qvind 


XVS 


more like a dart; and the former ſho 
middle, See ACONTIAS. ta broader in the 
. my, a cart; 
the bottom of the ſternum, called alſo lf dans 
Fa LAGE, x allo en/iformis. Le © 
t is about an inch long, and ſhaped like the poi 

— Whence its appellation, from On 
figure. See STERNUM. PI nnd 


a ſword, 
and ., 


Authors, and eſpecially antiquaries, make uſe 
viations, which they borrow from medals, 1 Wee: 
ments of antiquity, where thoſe names are ſo e 1 


XY LO-ALOEX, in medicine, the lignum * 


alſo agallachum. See ALogs, 


*The word is compounded of Ws, /; 
aden, aloes, 85 W wood, and 


XVLO-BALSAMU M-, Zz TAOBAATAMOx 


which naturaliſts, &c. give to the wood of the : 
gin 40 precious gum, known to the Lating "rap — 
of opo-balſamum, and am by the 

Gilead. See BaLsAu. OY TY OY wo f 


* The word is compounded of Bae, wood, 
The wart is Sugo 20d, and Sadr 


We have branches of this tree brought us from Cairo 
are very ſtreight, brittle, unequal, and full of knots = 
bark reddiſh without, and greeniſh within. —The vote 
whitiſh, and full of pith ; and, when broke, yields an a, 
= ſmell, N that of the balm. | NO 
e ayle-balſamum is reputed to ſtreng ; 

and ſtomach, and to expel 1 | 9 55 985 
YNOECIAY, a feaſt among the antient Athenians, inſti. 
tuted on occaſion of Theſeus's uniting all the petty com- 
munities of Attica into one commonwealth ; the aſſemblies 
whereof were to be held at Athens, in the Prytaneum. See 
FEAST. | | 

*The word is formed of the Greek, Ew, or ow, with, and 


oaxew, 1 inhabit. 


XYSTARCHA, in antiquity, the maſter or director of the 


xyſtus. See XVS Tus, and GyMNnasTics. 

In the Greek gymnaſium, the HHarcba was the ſecond 
officer: the firſt was the gymnaſiarcha, —The »yſarcha was 
his lieutenant, and preſided over the two xyſti, and all exer- 
ciſes of the athletæ therein. See Gy MNASIUM, and Gyu- 
NASIARCH. 


XYSTUSYX, in the antient architecture — A Mſtus, among 


the Greeks, was a long ſpacious portico, either open, or co- 
vered over; wherein the athletz, and others, practiſed wreſt- 
ling, and running. See WRESTLING, &c. 

The word is Greek, 2g, ſormed of Zucy, to poliſh, ſhave, 

rub. | 

The y/?us made a neceſſary part of a gymnaſium, See 
GYMNASIUM. —The athletæ, who practiſed therein, were 
called xy/ticz. See ATHLETA, &c. 


XysTUs, among the Romans, was an alley, or double row of 


trees, meeting arbor-wiſe a-top, and forming a ſhade to walk 
under. 


V. 


SAR 


The twenty third letter in the Engliſh alphabet, 
borrowed, originally, from the Greek v. See Le T- 
TER, and ALPHABET. 

It is occaſionally both vowel, and conſonant. 
Aa vowel, ſome authors have judged it un- 
neceſſary in our language, in regard its ſound is preciſely 
the ſame with that of the 7. — Accordingly, it is but little 
uſed, except in words borrowed from the Greek, to denote 
their origin, by repreſenting the Greek . 
The vowel y, however, has a place even in ſome words 
purely Engliſh ; and * you 1 the 13 — as in 
dyi ing, &c. and at the end, as in ay, &&c, 
Gs 42 ib. the uſe of the y, in pure Engliſh and French 
words, and thoſe that have no y in Latin or Greek, to 
this, that antiently each of thoſe words were pronounced 
with a double ii; which having ſomething aukward in it, the 
y was ſubſtituted in lieu thereof. See I. 

Others ſay, that thoſe words being antiently wrote, as well 
as pronounced with a double ii, which they {till are in the 
Walloon, as paiing, patiſan, &c. to avoid their being mi- 
taken for an u with two dots over it, they made the ſecond 
i longer then the firſt, and and fo formed the y without de- 
ſigning it. — Some give a particular reaſon, why words 
ending in i, came to be wrote with y; viz. that the copiſts 
found the tail of the y very commodious, to adorn the mar- 
ins, and bottoms of pages withal. 

hen the y follows a conſonant, it is a vowel ; and when 
it precedes a vowel, it is a conſonant, and ſhould be called 
ye, and not wy. | | | 
The Romans uſed they for the vowel u, which they had 
no character for, diſtint from the v conſonant : their way 
being to pronounce the common z, as we do the diphthong 
04 ; and the Greek v2», as the Engliſh and French 2. 


In cur own, and ſome other modern tongues, authors begin | 


to diſpenſe more and more, with the preciſe orthography, 
which requires all words that have an upſilon, in the Greek, 
to be wrote with a . And with reaſon ; ſince our Greck 
y has loſt the ſound it had, in the language whence we bor- 
row it. — But it is certainly ridiculous to uſe it, as many 
do, in words which indeed have a Greek origin, but have 
no u in the Greek; as in eclipſe. See EcLiPse, Eciiy- 
TIC, &c. 

Y is alſo a numeral letter, ſignifying 150, or, according to 
Baronius, 159; as in the verſe. | 

Y dat centenos & gquinquaginta novenss. 


When a daſh was added a-top, V, it ſignified t 5o thouſand. 
— Pythagoras uſed the Y as a ſymbol of human life ; the foot 
repreſenting infancy, and the forked top the two paths of 
vice and virtue, one or the other of which, people are to en- 
ter upon, after attaining to the age of diſcretion. 
YACHT, or YATCH, a kind of veſſel uſed by the Engliſh, 
furniſhed with maſts, and fails; fit to go to ſea; and com- 
modiouſly contrived and adorned, withinſide and without, to 
fuit it for ſtate-paſſengers, &c. | 
*The word ſeems derived from the Dutch Jacht, hunting, 
by reaſon of the lightneſs of thele veſſels. 


Yachts are veſſels with one deck, carrying from 4 to 12 
guns, with from 20 to 40 men; being of burden from 30 
to 160 tun. — They draw little water, and are uſed for 
running, and making ſhort trips, &c. — Their make and 
form is various. | 
The Dutch have alſo yachts, but not ſo well prepared to 
live at ſea. — They are ſeldom uſed, but to ſail on rivers 
and canals. | | 

YARD, Virga, a long meaſure, uſed in England, and Spain; 
chiefly to meaſure cloth, ſtuffs, &c. See M asURE, VERGE, 
VI ROA, Cc. | 
The Engliſh yard contains three feet. — Tt was firſt ſettled 
3 I. from the length of his own arm. See Foor, 


The Engliſh yard is juſt ſeven ninths of the Paris ell; ſo 
that nine yards make ſeven ells. — To reduce ells, there- 
fore, into yards, ſay, if ſeven ells give nine yards, how many 
yards will the given number of ells give? | 
Yards are converted into ells Flemiſh, by adding a third 
part; into ells Engliſh, by ſubſtracting a fifth part; or mul- 
tiplying by 8, and caſting off the right-hand figure. — 
Ells Engliſh are converted into yards, by adding a fourth, — 
To turn ells Flemiſh into yards, ſubſtract one quarter. See 
LL, | 
The Spaniſh vara, or yard, chiefly uſed at Sevil, is, in ſome 
places, called barra, — It cantains 14 of the Paris ell; ſo 
that 17 ells make 24 Spaniſh yards. 


YARD, in anatomy, the penis, or virile member; ſerving for 
2 


YAW 


the evacuating of the urine, and ſeed. See PEN IS; ſee allo 

- URins, and SEED. #57 

Yarp-Lanp *, Virgata terre, or virga terre, is a certain 
quantity of land, various according to the place. — At Wim- 
bleton in Surrey, it is only 15 acres; but in moſt other 
countries it contains 20, in ſome 24, in ſome 30, and in 

others 40, to 45 acres. See ACRE, 
Virgata terra continet 24 acras ; 4 wirgate conflituunt 
uam hidain, & quingue hide conſtituumt frodum militare. 
Ms. Abbat. Malmeſ. See Hive, KNICRHT's Fee, Prow- 
„%%% EE 212 

Yards, or Sail-YarDs, of a ſhip, are long pieces of tim- 
ber, tapering at each end, fitted acroſs the ſeveral maſts, to 
carry the fails. See MasT, and SA1L. | 
The fails are faſtened to the yards at the heads; fo as to 
be hoiſted up, and let down together with them, by ropes 
called halliards. See HALLIARD., 

The main yard, is that of the main-maſt, —The mizzen 
yard, the bolt-ſprit yard, &c. are thoſe of the mizzen, &c,— 
See Tab. Ship, fig. 1. u. 2. 20. 37. 44. 67. 86. 93. 10g. 
126, 138. ſee alſo MIZ ZEN, Bow-spriT, &c. 

They have ſeveral phraſes, and words of comihand, relating, 
to the management of the yards ; as — Brace the hard, 
which ſignifies to traverſe aft the yard-arm, whoſe brace is 
haled ; fo that to traverſe the yard, is the fame as to ſay, 
brace it aft. — Square the yard, is as much as to fay, fee that 
it hang right a-croſs the ſhip, and one yatd-arm not traverſed 
more than the other, — Top the fd, that is, make them 
hang even. : 

YaRrD-4rm, is that half of the yard which is on either ſide 
the maſt, when it lies athwart the ſhip. 

Yakps alſo denote places belonging to the navy, where the 
ſhips of war, &c. are laid up in harbour. See Navy, 
HARBOUR, SHIP, &c. 3 
The king's yards, are Chatham, Deptford, Woolwich, 
Portſmouth, Shereneſs, Plimouth, and Haiwich ; each of 
which is provided with ſeveral docks; whiarfs, launches, and 
graving places for the building, repairihg, ahd cleaning his 
majeſty's ſhips. See Dock, WAR, &c. 


maſts, planks, anchors, &c. There are alſo ſtore-houſes 

belonging to each yard, wherein are reſerved vaſt quantities of 

cables, rigging, fails, blocks, Qt. | | 

In the ſeveral yards are great rope-yards, wherein cables, 

and all forts of cordage are made. See Corpace, Ca- 

BLE, &c. 2 
quick, expeditious. — Hence, to be yare at tbe helm, as 
ſome ſay, ſignifies to ſet a freſh man at the helm, 

YARN, denotes ſpun wool. See Woot, SeinninGg 
CLoTH, &c. h 

Rope-YARN. See the article Rop E. | 

YARRINGLES, or VARRINCLE Blades, a kind of 
reel, or inſtrument, with which hanks of yarn are wound on 
to clues, or balls. See REEL. | 

YATCHES. See the article VAc Hr. 

YAW'S, or Yawes, in the ſea-language —A ſhip ls ſaid to 
make yawes, when, through the fault of him at the helm, 
ſhe is not kept ſteady in her courſe; but makes angles in 
and out. See HEIM, Rupp ER, STEERING, &c. 

To prevent this, the conner cries to him at the helm, /teq-s 
ay, ſteady. See STEADY. 

YAWNING, Oſcitatio, an involuntary opening of the 
mouth, occaſioned by a vapour, or ventoſity, endeavouring to 
eſcape 3 and generally witneſſing an itkſome wearinefs, or an 
inclination to ſleep. 

The remedy Hippocrates preſcribes againſt continual yatun- 
ings, is to make long breathings, or reſpirations. — The 
ſame he recommends againſt the hiccough. See Hic cf. 
The nervous membrane of the oeſophagus, has been held the 
ſeat of yawning, which, according to the uſual ſyſtem, is pro- 
duced, whenever any irritation detetmines the ſpirits to flow 
thither in too great abundance. — The cauſe of the irritation 
is ſuppoſed to be ſome troubleſome humour, wetting the 
inner membrane of the oeſophagus ; which humour ma 


proceed either from the glands ſpread throughout the mem - 
brane, or from acid vapours ariſing from the Romach. and 
condenſing on the ſides of the oeſophagus. — By ſuch means; 
the nervous fibres of the membrane of the gullet being itri- 
tated, dilate the gullet ; and the mouth is conſtrained to fol- 


brane. — But this ſyſtem of oſcitation has, of late, giv 
way to a better, and more mechanical ohe. : given 


Yawning is performed by expanding almoſt all the muſcleg of 


voluntary motion at the ſame time; but moſt conſidera] 
tho 
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In theſe yards are alſo lodged great quantities of timber, 


Y ARE, among failors, implies as much as, ninible, ready, 


low the ſame motion, as being liried with the ſame mem 
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thoſe of the lungs: by ſpringing a great quantity of air, very 
ſlowly, and after retaining it ſome time, and rarefying it, 
by expelling it again, ſlowly, and reſtoring the muſcles to 
their natural ſtate. | 

Hence, its effects are to move, accelerate, and diſtribute all 
the humours of the body, equably through all the veſſels ; 
thereby diſpoſing the organs of ſenſation, and all the muſ- 
cles of the body, for the performance of their reſpective 
functions. Vid. Boerh. Init, Med. F. 638. 


YCONOMUS. See the article Ox cONOMVs. 
YDRARGYROS, HyprarGyRos, or Quichſilver. 


See MER CURY. 


YEAR, Annus, in the full extent of the word, is a ſyſtem, 


or cycle of ſeveral months ; uſually twelve. See CYCLE, 


and MONT H. 
Others define year, in the general, a period, or ſpace of 
time, meaſured by the revolution of ſome celeſtial body in 


its orbits, See TIME, and PER10D. 


'Thus, the time wherein the fixed ſtars make a revolution, is 


called the great year. And the times wherein Jupiter, Sa- 


turn, the Sun, Moon, &:. finiſh their revolutions, and re- 


turn to the ſame point of the zodiac, are reſpectively called 
the years of Fupiter, and Saturn; the Solar, and the Lunar 
years. See SUN, Moon, PLANET, &c. Solar YEAR, Lu- 
nar YEAR, &c. e 

Year, properly, and by way of eminence fo called, is the /o- 
lar jear; or the ſpace of time wherein the ſun moves 
through the twelve ſigns of the ecliptic. See ECL1PTIC. 


This, by the obſervations of Caflini, Bianchini, and de la- | 


Hire, contains 365 days, 5 hours, and 49 minutes ; which 
is the quantity of the year aſſumed by the authors of the 


Gregorian calendar. See Solar YEAR. | 
But, in the civil, or popular account, this year only contains 


365 days; except every fourth, which contains 366. See 


Civil YEAR. © ; 
The viciflitude of ſeaſons ſeems to have given occaſion to 


the firſt inſtitution of the year. — Man, naturally curious 


to know the cauſe of that diverſity, ſoon found it was the 
proximity and diſtance of the ſun; and upon this, gave the 


name year to the ſpace of time wherein that luminary, per- | 


forming his whole courſe, returned to the ſame point of his 


orbit. See SEASON. 
And hence as it was on account of the ſeaſons, in a great 


meaſure, that the year was inſtituted, their chief regard and 


Civil YEAR, is that form of year which each 8 
trived to compute time by: or the civil is the tropi y 
conſidered as only conſiſting of a certain numbe Ml yeor, 
* the _— and minutes being ſet = 2 
the computation of time, in the comm en 
2 eaſy. See CI vI "Kg DN OS lie, 

ence, as the tropical year is 365 days, 5 hours 2 

the civil year is 365 days. — And hence, alſo, fa 1 25 
ſary to keep pace with the heavens, it is required tha - rg 
8 year conſiſts of 366 days. © every 

ence, laſtly, the civil year is either common, or B 

To —_ oo com, is that conſiſting of = > 
is, therefore, has ſeven months of 30 d 2 
21 Fong 7 30 10 each, and five of 

Biſſextile, or Leap YEAR, is that conſiſting of 366 dam. 
has one day extraordinary; which day is called the 2 1 
lary, or biſſextile day, See INTERCALARYy, and |, 880 

ear, 1225 
This intercalary, or additional day to every fourth 
firſt appointed by Julius Cæſar; who, 1 wakes ah fe 
years keep pace with the tropical ones, contrived 3 
ſix hours which the former came ſhort of the litter ſho K 
in four years, make a whole day, and be added aki * 
twenty - fourth of February, which was their ſi 
calends of March. N 1 
Hence, as, in that year, they reckoned this day twi 
or had his ſexto calendas, the year itſelf came to be call 10 
ſextus, and biſſextile. | p 
The intercalary day, however, among us, is not got in þ 
telling the twenty fourth of February twice over ; hut 95 
adding a day after the twenty eighth of February; which 
month, that year, comes to contain twenty nine days, Se. 
BissEXTILE. 
A further reformation, in this year, was made by pope Gre- 


gory. See Gregorian Y EAR. 
Lunar YEAR, is a ſyſtem of twelve lunar months, dee 
Lu NAR. 
Hence, from the two kinds of ſynodical Junar months, there 
ariſe two kinds of lunar years; the one aſtronomical, the 
other civil. 
Lunar aſtronomical VE AR, conſiſts of twelve lunar ſynodica 
months; and therefore contains 354 days, 8 hours, 48 mi- 


nutes, 38 ſeconds, 12 thirds. See SYNoDICAL, 


Lunar civil YEAR, is either common, or emboliſmic. 


attention was, that the ſame parts of the year ſhould always The common Lunar YEAR, conſiſts of twelve lunar civil 


correſpond to the ſame ſeaſons ; i. e. that the beginning of | 


months; and therefore contains 354 days. 


the year ſhould always be when the ſun was in the fame | The emboliſmic, or intercalary V E A R, conſiſts of thirteen lu- 


point of his orbit ; and that they ſhould keep pace, come 
round, and end together. 


This, different nations aimed to attain by different ways; 


making the year to commence from different points of the 
zodiac; and even the time of his progreſs different. So 
that ſome of their years were much more perfect than o- 
thers, but not of them quite juſt; i. e. none of them 
but whoſe parts ſhifted, with regard to the parts of the ſun's 
courſe. 

It was the Egyptians, if we may credit Herodotus, that firſt 
formed the year, making it to contain 360 days; which they 
ſubdivided into 12 months, L 

Mercury Triſmegiſtus added five days more to the account. 
— And, on this footing, Thales is faid to have inſtituted 
the year among the Greeks, Though that form of the year 
did not hold throughout all Greece. —- Add, that the Jewiſh, 
Syrian, Roman, Perſian, Ethiopic, Arabic, &c. years, were 
all different. | 


In effect, conſidering the poor ſtate of aſtronomy in thoſe | 


ages, it is no wonder different people ſhould diſagree in the 
calculus of the ſun's courſe. — We are even aſſured by Diod. 
Siculus, Lib. I. Plutarch. in Numa, and Pliny, Lib. VII. 
c. 48. that the Egyptian year itſelf was at firſt very diffe- 
rent from that now repreſented. See Egyptian YEAR, Ro- 


man YEAR, Jewiſh YEAR, c. 


Solar YEAR, is the interval of time wherein the ſun finiſhes 


his courſe through the zodiac; or, wherein he returns to 
the ſame point thereof whence he had departed. See Su N. 

This, according to our account, is 365 days, 5 hours, 49 
minutes; though ſome aſtronomers make a few ſeconds, 
and ſome a whole minute leſs ; as Kepler, for inſtance, who 
makes it 365 days, 5 hours, 48 minutes, 57 ſeconds, 39 


thirds. — Ricciolus, 365 days, 5 hours, 48 minutes; and 


Tycho Brahe, 365 days, 5 hours, 48 minutes, 
The /olar year is either aſtronomical, or civil. 


Solar aſtronomical VE AR, is that determined preciſely by the 


obſervations of aſtronomy ; and is of two kinds, tropical, 
and /tderial or aſtral. 


Tropical, or Natural YEAR, is the time which the ſun em- 


ploys in paſling through the zodiac ; which, as before ob- 
ſerved, is 365 days, 5 hour, 49 minutes, 


Siderial or aſtral YEAR, is the ſpace of time wherein the 


ſun, going from any fixed ſtar, returns to the ſame, — 


This conſiſts of 365 days, 6 hours, 10 minutes, See 81. 


DERIAL. 
2 


nar civil months; and therefore contains 384 days. See 
EMBOLIS Mic. 
Note, as the difference between the common lunar civil yar 
and the tropical year is 11 days, 5 hours, and 49 minutes; 
to have the former keep pace with the latter, there are 34 
months of 3o days, and 4 months of 31 days each, to be in- 
ſerted in every 100 lunar years; which ſtill leave behind 
them an appendix of 4 hours, 21 minutes, which in fix cen- 
turies make nearly a day more. 1 
Thus far we have conſidered years and months, with a view 
to the principles of aſtronomy, whereon the diviſion is und- 
ed, — By this, the various forms of civil years that have an- 
tiently obtained, or {till do obtain, in divers nations, are to 
be examined. | | 
Antient Roman YEAR, was the lunar year, which, as fil 
ſettled by Romulus, only confiſted of ten months; vi. 
19, March, containing 31 days. 29. April, 30. 39. May, 
31. 49. June, 30. 59, Quintilis, 31. 69, Sextilis, 30, 
79, September, 30. 89, October, 31. 99. November, 
30, 10?, December, 3o; in all 304 days; which came 
ſhort of the true lunar year by 50 days; and of the fola, 
by 61 days. | 
Hence, the beginning of Romulus's year was vague, and un. 
fixed to any preciſe ſeaſon ; which inconvenience to remove, 
that prince ordered ſo many days to be added yearly as woull 
make the ſtate of the heavens correſpond to the firſt month, 
without incorporating theſe additional days, or calling them 
by the name of any month. 
Numa Pompilius corrected this irregular conſtitution of the 
year, and compoſed two new months, January and Februr 
ry, of the days that were uſed to be added to the forme! 
year. — Thus, Numa's year conſiſted of twelve moni; 
viz. 19, January, containing 29 days. 2%. February, 28. 
35. March, 31. 49%. April, 29. 55. May, 31. 6“. June, 
29. 7%. Quintilis, 31. 89. Sextilis, 29. 9. Septembe) 
29, 10?, October, 31. 119. November, 29. 12%, De- 
cember, 29; in all 355 days; which exceeds the quant 
of a lunar civil year by one day ; and that of a Junar aftro- 
nomical year, by 15 hours, 11 minutes, 24 ſeconds ; bit 
came ſhort of the common ſolar year by ten days; 99 
its beginning was vague, and unfixed. 3 
Numa, however, deſiring to have it fixed to the winter 
ſolſtice, ordered 22 days to be intercalated in Februaty ever 


ſecond year, 23 every fourth, 22 every ſixth, and 23 eve!) 
eighth year, | Bit 


1 
y N 
* * 2 
is 


is rule failing to keep matters even, recourſe was had | But Herodotus is filent on this point : he only ſays, that 
o : — way of e ; and inſtead of twenty three the Egyptian year conſiſted of 12 months, as we have above | | 
days every eighth year, only fifteen were added ; and the | repreſented it. — Beſides, we learn from ſcripture, that, | 
care of the whole committed to the pontifex maximus; from the times of the flood, the year was compoſed of 12 | 
who, neglecting the truſt, let things run to the utmoſt con- months: Cham, conſequently, and his fon Miſraim, the : i 
fuſion. — And thus the Roman year ſtood till Julius Cæſar] founder of the Egyptian monarchy, muſt have had that 1 
made a reformation. See Julian YEAR. cuſtom; and it is no way probable his deſcendants ſhould | | 


For the manner of reckoning the days of the Roman months, | alter it. — Add, that Plutarch ſpeaks of 'it with a deal of 
ſee CaLENnDs, Nox Es, and IDEs. uncertainty; and as no more than a report: and Diod. Si- 
Julian YEAR, is a ſolar year, containing, commonly, 365 culus, as only a conjecture of I know not what authors, | 
days; though every fourth year, called biextile, contains | whom he does not name; and who, in all probability, might P 
366. See BrsSEXTILE. have framed this hypotheſis, to reconcile the Egyptian chro-; ² | 
The months, &c. of the Julian year ſtand thus: 19. Janu- nology with that of ſome other nations. 
ary, 31 days. 29, February, 28. 3. March, 31. 4“. A- F. Kircher, however, maintains, that beſides the ſolar year, 
pril, 30. 5*. May, 31. 69. June, 30. 79. July, 31. there were ſome of the names, or cantons of Egypt who I 
89. Auguſt, 31. 9. September, zo. 109. October, 31. uſed a Junar one; and that, in the remoteſt ages, there were | 1 
11%. November, 30. 129, December, 31. — But, every | ſome who took a revolution of the moon, that is, a month, | 


biſſextile year, a day is added after the 28th of February; for a hear; and others, who finding the year too ſhort, 
Sich Kae = ag contains 29 days. ; made it two months, others three, and others four, &c. 


The aſtronomical quantity, therefore, of the Julian year | Oedip. Egypt. Tom. II. p. 252. | | 
is 365 days, ſix hours, which exceeds the true ſolar year A late author obſerves, that Varro has affirmed of all na- 
by eleven minutes; which exceſs, in 131 years, amounts tions, what we have here quoted of the Egyptians ; and 
to a whole day. — And thus the Roman year ſtood, till the adds, that Lactantius takes him to taſk on that ſubject. _ 
reformation made therein by pope Gregory. See Gregorian We do not know in what places of Varro, or Lactantius 
YEAR. | he has ſeen this: all we can ſay, is, that LaQtantius, Divin. 
For this form of the year, we are indebted to Julius Czar ; | Hf. Lib. II. c. 13. where he gives Varro's opinion, only 
who, in the contrivance thereof, was aſſiſted by Soſigenes, a repreſerits him as ſpeaking of the Egyptians. — However, 
famous mathematician, called over from Egypt for this very S. Auguſtin, de Civit. Dei, I. 15. c. 14. ſhews, that the years 
purpoſe ; who, to ſupply the defect of ſixty ſeven days, of the patriarchs mentioned in ſcripture, are like ours, and not 
which had been loſt through the fault of the pontifices, and one of ours equal to ten of theirs, as, it appears, had been 
to fix the beginning of the year to the winter ſolſtice, the opinion of ſome people. 8 
made that year to conſiſt of fifteen months, or 445 days; Upon the Egyptians being ſubdued by the Romans, they re- 
which, for that reaſon, is uſed to be called annus confuſionis, ceived the Julian year; though with ſome alteration ; for 
the year of confuſion. they ſtill retained their antient months, with the five yuepa, 
This form of the year was uſed in all Chriſtian nations, till erayourcy and, every fourth year, intercalated another day 
the middle of the ſixteenth century; and ſtill continues to | , between the 28th and 29th of Auguſt, — Add, that the be- 
be ſo, not only by ſeveral nations (and, among the reſt, by ginning of their year anſwered to the 29th of Auguſt of the | 
the Engliſh, Swedes, Danes, 9.0 but alſo by the modern | Julian year. | 1 
aſtronomers, and chronologers. — For, ſince the error is This year, thus reformed, was called the annus Actiacus, as | 
known, there is no danger from it. | eing inſtituted ſoon after the battle of Actium. See Ac- 
Gregorian YEAR, is the Julian year corrected by this rule; TIAN. 
that, whereas on the common footing, every ſecular or hun- Antient Greek YEAR, was lunar; conſiſting of 12 months, 
dredth year, is biſſextile; on the new footing, three of them which at firſt was 30 days a-piece, then alternately 3o, 
are common years, and only the fourth biſſextile. and 29 days, computed from the firſt appearance of the new 
The error of eleven minutes in the Julian year, little as it moon; with the addition of an emboliſmic month of 30 days, 
was, yet, by being repeated over and over, at length became every 3d, 5 th, Sth, 11th, 14th, 16th, and 19th jears of a 
conſiderable ; and from the time when Cæſar made his cycle of 19 years; in order to keep the new and full 
correction, was grown into thirteen days, by which means moons, to the ſame terms or ſeaſons of the year, See Ex- 


the equinoxes were greatly diſturbed. — To remedy this BOLISMIC. 

irregularity, which was ſtill a-growing, pope Gregory XIII. Their year commenced at the full moon next after the ſum, 
called together the chief aſtronomers of his time, and con- mer ſolſtice. — The order, &c. of their months was thus: 
certed this correction; and, to reſtore the equinoxes to their I?. El,, containing 29 days. 29. HMeraytnuv, 30. 


place, threw out the ten days that had been got from the 39. Bondpouir, 29. 49. Maruaxinnur, 30. 59. Lucie, 29, 
time of the council of Nice, and which had ſhifted the fiith 69, Ilooedew, 30. 72. Tomnaiwon, 9. 8 Arber ni, 30. 99. 
of October to the fifteenth. : EAzPncoMov, 29: 10. Mey, 30. 11. Oxpynno, 29, 
In the year 1700, the error of ten days was grown toeleven ; | 129, Ne Opry, 30. „ 

upon which the -Proteſtant ſtates of Germany, to prevent | The Macedonians had other names for their months: ſo had 
further confuſion, accepted the Gregorian correction. See the Syro-Macedonians, Smyrnæans, Tyrians ; fo alſo the 
CALENDAR, STYLE, &c. | Cypriots, Paphians ; and fo the Bithynians, &c. See Mace- 
Yet is the Gregorian year far from being perfect; for we | donic YEAR. | X ES 
have ſhewn, that, in four centuries, the Julian year gains | Antient Macedonian VE AR, is a lunar year, only differing from 
three days, one hour, twenty minutes: but it is only the the Attic, in the names and order of the months; the firſt 
three days are kept out in the Gregorian year ; fo that here Macedonian month, agreeing with the Attic mæmacterion.— 


| is ſtill an exceſs of one hour, twenty minutes, in four cen- The months ſtand thus: 19%. A.., 30 days. 29%. A-, 
turies ; which, in ſeventy two centuries amounts to a whole | 29, 39. Aue, 30, 4. Hege, 29. 59. auge. 30. 
day. See EAST ER. 69. Sabi, 29. 70. Afﬀlioi®, 30. B89, AuioiO-, 29. 


Egyptian YEAR, called alſo the year of Nabonaſſar, is the 99. Ilarqu®-,. 30. 100. 4, 29. I19. Tera, 30 
ſolar year of 365 days, divided into twelve months, of | 129, TreggeceralS., 29. e 
thirty days each, beſides five intercalary days added at the . Macedonian Y E AR, is a ſolar year, whoſe beginning 

: | is fixed to the firſt of Tanuary of 7 ; 
e names, &c, of the months are as follows: 19. Thot. which it perfectly Bak. E 

20. Paophi. 39. Athyr. 4. Chojac. 5“. Tybi. 69. Me- This year was particularly called the Attic year; and the in- 
| cheir. 79. Phamenoth. 89, Pharmuthi. 9. Pachon. | © tercalary month, after poſideon, was called #.o« 3 P, or 
10%. Pauni. 119. Epiphi. 129. Meſori; beſide the ie. latter poſideon. | | | FONT 
em atyophenets : WL: 2 Antient Fewiſh YEAR, is a lunar year, conſiſting, com- 
Hence, as the Egyptian year, in every four years, loſes a monly, of eleven months, which alternately contain zo and 
whole day of the Julian year, its beginning, in the ſpace of 29 days. | | 
460 years, runs through every part of the Julian year; | Tt was made to agree with the ſolar year, either by the add- 
which ſpace elapſed, they meet again. | ing of 11, and ſometimes 12 days at the end of the year, 
This year is uſed by Ptolemy in his Almageſt; fo that the | or by an emboliſmic month. EN 
knowledge thereof, is of uſe in aſtronomy, for comparing The names and quantities of the months ſtand thus: 
the antient obſervations with the modern. | | 19, Niſan, or Abib, 30 days. 29. Jiar, or Zius, 20. . 
The antient Egyptians, we are told by Diodorus Siculus, Siban, or Siwan, 30. 40. muz, or Tan 4 2 hy 
Lib. I. Plutarch, in the life of Numa, and Pliny, Lib. VII. | Ab, 30. 60. Elul, 29. 79. Tiſti, or Etanim, 5 N 
c. 48. meaſured their years by the courſe of the moon. — 89, Marcheſvam, or Bul, 29. 99. Cineu 30 100 Te- 
At firſt, they were only one month; then three; then four, [ beth, 29. 119. Sabat, or ſchebeth, 30. 12. Adiri i te 
like that of the Arcadians ; and then fix, like that of the emboliſmic year, 30. Adar, in the common year, was but 20 
people of Acarnania — Thoſe authors add, that it is on Note, in the defective year, Ciſleu was only 29 da S; 17 
this account, they reckon ſuch a vaſt number of years from in the redundant year, Marcheſvam was 30. N 
the beginning of the world; and that in the hiſtory of Modern Fewiſh V EAR, is likewiſe lunar, conſiſtin in com- 
their Kings, we meet with ſome who lived 1000, or 1200 | mon years, of 12 months, but of 13 in embolifnic years ; 
e I l- which, ina cycle of Ig years, are the 3d, 6th, 8th 8 

Ob. H. 3 | h 13 Ff | : 14th, 


YEA 


14th, 17th, and 19th. — Its beginning is fixed to the new 
moon next after the autumnal equinox. 


The names, &c. of the months are, 19. Tilri, containing | 


30 days. 20. Marcheſvan, 29. 32. Ciſleu, 30. 49. Te- 
beth, 29. 59. Schebeth, zo. 69. Adar, 29. 79. Veadar, 
in the emboliſmic year, 30. $9. Niſan, 30. 99. Har, 29. 
109, Sivan, 30. 119, Thamuz, 29. 129. Ab, 30. 
139, Elul, 29. F 

Syrian YEAR, is a ſolar year, having its beginning fixed to the 
beginning of October in the Julian year; from which it only 
differs in the names of the months, the quantities being the 
fame ; as follows: | 
19, Tiſhrin, anſwering to our October, and containing 31 
days. 29. Latter Tiſhrin, containing, like our November, 
30. 39. Canun, 31. 40. Latter Canun, 31. 59. Sha- 
bat, 28. 60. Adar, 31, 70. Niſan, 30. 89. Aiyar, 31. 
90. Haziram, 30. 100. Tamuz, 31. 119. Ab, 31. 
129, Elul, 30. 

Perſian Vx AR, is a ſolar year, of 365 days, conſiſting of 12 

months of 30 days each, with 5 intercalary days added at 
the end. 
The months are as follow: 19. Aſrudia meh. 29. Ardi- 
haſcht meh. 39. Cardi meh. 49. Thir meh. 5. Mer- 
ded meh. 60. Schabarir meh. 7. Mehar meh. 80. A- 
ben meh. 90. Adar meh. 109, Di meh. 119, Behen 
meh. 129, Affirer meh. 

This year is called the yezdegerdic year, to diſtinguiſh it 
from the fixed ſolar year, called the gelalean year, which 
the Perſians began to uſe in the year 1079 ; and which was 
formed by an intercalation made fix or ſeven times in four 
years, and then once every fifth year. | 
The yezdegerdic year, it may be obſerved, is the fame 
with Nabonaſſar's year. — As to the gelalean year, it is ab- 
ſolutely the beſt and juſteſt of all the civil years yet invented, 
as being found, by calculation, to keep the ſolſtices and equi- 
noxes preciſely to the ſame days, and anſwering very accu- 
rately to the ſolar motions ; which no other civil year does, 
not even the Gregorian, for want of ſo commodious an in- 
tercalation. 

Arabic, and Turkiſh VE Ak, is a lunar year, conſiſting of 12 
months, which contain, alternately, 30, and 29 days. 
Though, ſometimes it contains 13 months; the names, &c. 
whereof are as follow: 1%. Muharram, containing 30 days. 
29, Saphar, 29. 30. Rabia, 30. 49. Latter Rabia, 29. 
39. Jomada, 30. 6%. Latter Jomada, 29. 7. Rajab, 30. 
80. Shaaban, 29. 9“. Samadan, 30. 109. Shawal, 29. 


110. Dulkaadah, 30. 129. Dulhexgia, 593 _ in the | 
ry day is every 


emboliſmic year, 30. — An intercal 
2d, 5th, 7th, 1oth, 13th, 1 5th, 18th, 21ſt, 24th, 26th, 
29th, in a cycle of 29 years. 

Ethiopic YEAR, is a ſolar year perfectly agreeing with the Ac- 


tiac, except in this, that the names of the months are dif- 


ferent. — It commences with the Egyptian year, on the 29th 
of Auguſt of the Julian year. 

Its months are, 19. Maſcaram. 2% Tykympt. 39. Hy- 
dar. 49. Tyſhas. 50. Tyr. 69. Jacatit. 7% Magabit. 
80. Mijazia. 9% Ginbat. 10% Syne, 119. Hamle. 
120. Hahaſe. Intercalary days 5. 


Yectonic YEAR» ME ToNiIc, 

Actian YEAR. ACTIAN. 

Attic YEAR. See the article < Macedonian YEAR. 
Yezdegerdic YEAR. Perſian V EAR. 
Gelalean Y EAR. | | Perſian YEAR. 


Nabonaſſar's YEAR. See EGYPTIAN Tear, and NaBoN- 


ASSAR. | 
Sabbatic YEAR, Annus ſabbaticus, among the antients, was 

every ſeventh year; during which, the Jews let their 

land lie at reſt. See SABBATH. 

Every ſeventh ſabbatic year, i. e. every 49th year, was called 

the year of jubilee ; and held with ſolemnity extraordinary. 

See JUBILEE. 


Anomaliflical YEAR. 7 (ANOMALISTICAL, 
Climagteric YEAR. | | CLIMACTERIC, | 
Emergent Y EAR. _- T EMERGENT. 
Enneatical YEAR. See the article ENNEATICAL. 

Hoh YEAR, - 1 Hor. 

Platonic, or great VE AR. | PLATONIC, 

YEAR of the Hegira, J LHEGIRA, 


New YR AR's day, or the day wherein the year commences, 
has always been very different, in different nations, and yet 
in all held in great veneration. 

Among the Romans, the firſt and laſt day of the year were 
conſecrated to Janus; on which account it was, that they 
repreſented him with two faces. 

To them we owe the ceremony of wiſhing a happy new 
year ; which appears to be very antient. — Before the firſt 
day was ſpent, they not only viſited and complimented each 
other, but alſo preſented ſtrenæ, and offered vows to the 
gods for the preſervation of each other. — Lucian repreſents 
it as a practice of a very antient ſtanding, even in his time; 
and refers it to Numa, See STRENA, Vow, Ce. 


1 
1 


VE L 

Quvidd intimates the ſame ceremony, i beginn 

giera lux oritur, linguiſque animiſque farms, . 

Nunc dicenda bono, 22 bona — faves : 

And Pliny, more expreſly, Lib. XXVIII. cap. 1. by 

anni incipientis diem lætis precationibus inuicem fauf 6 

Thou or keel Teas,” b Bra 
civil, or legal YE AR, in England, com 

day of the annunciaticn, i. e. y the 2 5th 2 the 

| though the hiſtorical year begins on the day of the lar, 

ciſwn, i. e. the firſt of January, on which day the oo 

and Italian year alſo begins. — Stow obſerves, that Wn 

the conqueror, having been crowned on the firſt of ham 

ary, that thenceforth became the firſt of the year fo oy 

rians, &c. Though, in all civil affairs, they wh; 75 

antient manner of accounting, which began with te — 

of March. See CiRcumcision, NATIVITy "5 50 

The part of the year between thoſe terms is uſual ex 

preſſed both Ways, as 172 50 1725. — Since the con- 
queror, the king's patents, charters, proclamati 

uſually dated by hs year of the king's > 

The church, as to her folemn ſervice, begins the jear 

firſt Sunday in advent, which is always that next 8 Au wy 

day, or the zoth of November. See Ap vk Nr. doh 

The Jews, as moſt other nations of the eaſt, had a d 

year, which commenced with the new moon in e 

and an eccleſiaſtical year, which commenced from 

_ in pinot | 
he French year, during the reigns of the Merovins; 

began on the day wherein the N were reviews; with 
was thefirſt day of March. — Under the Carlovingians it be 
gan on Chriſtmas-day; and, under the Capetians, on Eaſter 
day; which, therefore, varied between the 22d of March, 
and the 25th of April. | 
And this is ſtill the beginning of the French eccleſiaftical je- 
— But for the civil, Charles IX. appointed in 1564, tha 
for the future it ſhould commence on the firſt of Janus | 
The Mahometans begin their year the minute the ſun enters 
aries, — The Perſians in the month anſwering to our June 
The Chineſe, and moſt of the Indians, begin it with the firſt 
moon in March. — The Brachmans begin it with the new 
moon in April; on which day they hold a feaſt called fam- 
wat ſaradi pauduga, q. d. feaſt of New-year's diy, — The 
Mexicans, according to d'Acoſta, begin the year on our 234 
of February, when the leaves begin togrow green. — Their 
year conſiſts of 18 months, 20 days each: which making 
360 days, the remaining five days are ſpent in mirth, and no 
buſineſs ſuffered to be done, nor even any ſervice at the 
temples. — Alvarez relates much the ſame of the Abyflini- 
ans ; who begin their year on the 26th of Auguſt, and have 
five idle days at the end, which they call pagamen, — At 
Rome there are two ways of computing the year ; the one 
beginning at the nativity of our Lord: this the notaries uſe, 
dating à nativitate. The other in March, on occaſion of 
the incarnation ; and it is by this the bulls are dated, anno 
incarnationis. — The Greeks begin their year of the world 
from the firſt of September. See IN c ARNAT10N. 

Years are alſo diſtinguiſhed with regard to the epocha's 

whence they are numbered: thus, years of our Lord, are thoſe 

reckoned from the birth of Jeſus Chriſt, which are now | 

1727, — _— the world, are thoſe elapſed ſince the crea- 

tion, which Scaliger makes to be 5676. — Years of Rene, 

of the Flegira, of Nabonaſſar, &c. See the difference between 
theſe years, under the article EyOc HA. 

YEAR and Day, in law, Cc. is a time that determines a right 
in many caſes, and is in ſome an uſucaption, and in others a 
preſcription. See PRESCRIPT1ON, &c. 

Thus, in the caſe of an eſtray, if the owner, proclamation be- 
ing made, challenge it not within a year and day, it is foreſſit. 
In like manner is the year and day given in caſes of appeal, 
of deſcent, of entry or claim, of non-chim upon a fine, 
or writ of right, of the death of a man fore bruiſed, or 
wounded ; of protections, eſſoins in reſpect of the king's 
ſervice ; of a wreck, &c, Sec APPEAL, WRECK, &c. 

YEAR Day andWaſte, annus dies & vaſtum, is a part of the 
king's prerogative, whereby he challenges the profits of the 
lands and tenements of perſons attainted for petit-treaſon, or 
felony, for the ſpace of a year and a day; whoſoever Þ 
lord of the manour to which they belong. 

Not only this, but at the end thereof he may waſte the te- 
nements, deſtroy the houſes, root up the woods, pro 
paſture, and plow up the meadows, unleſs the lor of the 
fee agree with him for the redemption of ſuch waſte, — 
After the year day and waſte, they are to be reftored to the 
lord of the fee. | ü 
YEARN, in hunting, ſignifies to bark, as beagles proper 
do, at their prey. See HUNTING. 
YELK. See the article YOLK. b . 
YELLOW“, a bright colour, reflecting the moſt light of any 


Sc. are 


the new 


after white, See Colour, and Li oH. # The 


® The word is formed from the Italian gialla, or the Ger- 


man geel, which ſignihes the ſame ; or from the Latin gal- 
banus, bright, gay. 


There are divers yellow ſubſtances that become white, upon 
wetting and drying them again ſeveral times at the fun : 
As wax, linnen-cloth, &c. See BLEACHING ; fee allo 
HAIR, &c. | 
The fame bodies, if they be already white, and continue a 
long time in the air without being wetted, turn yellow. 
Paper and ivory applied near the fire, become ſucceſſively 
yellew, red, and black. — Silk, when turned yellow, is 
'whitened again with the fumes of ſulphur. See WHITE, 
WàUITENESs, &c. . 
YzLLow, in dying, is one of the five ſimple and mother co- 
Durs. SeeCoLovs, and DyinG. md 
For the fineſt yellows, they firſt boil the cloth, or ſtuff, in 


allum and pot-aſhes ; then give the colour with the weld, or 


would. See WELD. | | | 
Turmeric likewiſe gives a good yellow, though not the beſt. 
There is alſo an Indian wood that givesa yellow colour bor- 


dering on gold. — A fourth fort of yellbꝛo is made with ſa- 


vory, but this is inferior to them all. 

Greens are uſually made of yellow and blue mixed. See 
GREEN. — With hello, madder red, and goat's-hair pre- 
pared with madder, are made the golden yel/ow, aurora, 
panſy, nacarate, iſabella, and chamois-colour ; which are all 
caſts or ſhades of yellow. oy 
Painters and enamellers make their ye!low of maſſicot, which 
is ceruſs raiſed by the fire; or with yellow oker. See Ex A- 
MEL, and ENAMELING. — Limners and illuminers make 
it with ſaffron, and French berries, orcanette, Fc. 


Brantom obſerves, it was antiently the cuſtom to paint a 


man's door yellow, and ſtrew his houſe with ſalt; to declare 
him traytor to his king. N 

VEILIOw, or French berries. See the article Av1GNON. 

VEIIOwW Jaundice. See the article JAUNDICE, 

YELLOWS, a diſeaſe in a horſe, much the fame with 
that called jaundice in man. See JAUNDICE, 
There are two kinds of it, the ye/low, and the black. 
The yellows is a very frequent diforder, ſay the farriers, 
ariſing from obſtruCtions in the gall-pipe, or the little ducts 
opening into the ſame, occaſioned by viſcid or gritty mat- 
ters lodged therein, or a plenitude and compreſſion of the 
neighbouring blood-veſſels; by means whereof, the matter 
that ſhould be turned into gall, is taken up by the vein, and 
carried into the maſs of blood; which it tinctures yellow : 
ſo that the eyes, inſide of the lips, and other parts of the 
mouth capable of ſhewing the colour, appear yellow. 
The effect whereof is, that a horſe will be dull, heavy, and 
low-ſpirited ; eaſily jaded by the leaſt labour or exerciſe, &c. 

YEOMAN, the firſt or higheſt degree among the commons, 
or plebeians of England ; next in order to the gentry. See 
Commons, and GENTLEMAN. 

The yeemen are properly the freeholders, who have land of 


>— their own; ſo called from the Saxon gemane, Or geman, 


common. — 'The word yongman, is uſed for yeoman in the 


ſtatute 33 Hen. VIII. and in an old deeds it is ſometimes alfo | 


written jeman, which, in the German, ſignifies any body. 
According to Sir Thomas Smith, a yeoman is a free-born 
Engliſhman, who can lay out of his own free-land in year- 
Jy revenue, to the ſum of forty ſhillings ſterling. 
The yeomanry of England, are capable of holding lands of 
their own to a good value; are adjudged capable of certain 
offices, as conſtables, church-wardens, jury-men, to vote in 
elections to parliament, and to ſerve in the army. 
The yeomen were famous, in antient times, for military va- 
Jour, being particularly expert at the management of the 
bow ; whence the infantry was compoſed chiefly of them. 
See ARCHER, L 
In many caſes, the law conceives a better opinion of the 


yeomanry, that occupy lands, than of tradeſmen, artificers, | 


Oc. See FREEHOLDER. | 
By a ſtatute, 2 Henry IV. it is enacted, That no yeoman 
ſhall take or wear a livery of any lord, upon pain of impri- 
ſonment, and a fine at the king's pleaſure. See Livery. 
YEOMEN, is allo a title of office in the king's houſhold, of a 
middle place, or rank, between an uſher and a groom. See 
UsHER, and GRoom. 
Such are the — Yeoman of the pantry ; yeoman of the ſcullery ; 
eoman of the ſtirrop, c. See HousnrorLD. 
KOMEN Harders. See WaRDERS of the Tower. 
YE0MEN of the Guard, properly called yeomen of the Guard o 
the king's body, were antiently 250 men, and of the beſt ran 
under gentry, and of larger ſtature than ordinary ; every one 
being required to be fix feet high. See GuarD. 
At preſent they are but one hundred yeomen in conſtant du- 
ty ; and ſeventy more not in duty; and as any of the 
hundred die, his place is ſupplied out of the ſeventy. 
| They go chad after the manner of King Henry the cighth's 
times, — They had diet as well as wages, when in waiting, 
but this was taken off in the reign of queen Anne. 
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Their attendance is on the ſovereign's perſon, both at home, 
and abroad; and they have a room allotted for them only; 


called the guard-chamber. | 
The officers and yenen are at the diſpoſal of the captain; 
but the captain at the appointment of the king. | 

YERKING, in the „is when a horſe ſtrikes with 
his hind legs, or flings and kicks back with the whole hind 
quarters; ſtretching out the two legs nearly together, and 

| even to their full extent. See Alx, SA Lr, &c. 

YEST, or Barm, a head, or ſcum riſing upon beer, or ale, 
while working or fermenting in the vat. See BxtwiNG, 
Ma L T-Liquor, &c. 3 
It is uſed for a leven or *ferment in the baking of bread ; 
as ſerving to ſwell or puff it up very conſiderably in a little 
time, and to make it much lighter, ſofter, and more deli- 
cate. — When there is too much of it, it renders the bread 
bitter. See BAK ING. | | 
The uſe of ye? in bread, is but of late ſtanding among us: 
it is not above eighty years ſince the avarice of the bakers firſt 
introduced it; and then it was only done by ftealth. — 
arg Pliny witneſſes it to have been uſed by the antient 

auls. 
The faculty of medicine of Paris, by a decree of the 24th 
of March 1688, ſolemnly maintained it noxious to the 
health of the people; yet could not that prevent its progreſs. 
See BEER, BRE WING, &c. 

Y EZ DEG²ER DIC Year. See Perſian VEAR. 

Y GROME T ER. See the article HYOROMETER.J 

YIELDING and paying, a law phraſe, formed by corrup- 
tion from the Saxon geldan, or gildan, to pay. — Hence, 
in Domeſday, gildare is frequently uſed for ſolvere, reddere ; 
the Saxon G being eaſily converted into a See GELD; 
and Gi Lp. 8 5 | | 

YNCA, VN Ax, or Inca, an appellation antiently given 
to the kings of Peru, and the princes of their blood; the 
word ſignifying, literally, lord, King, emperor, and royal blood, 
See INCA. 

The king himſelf was particularly called capac ynca, i. e. 
great lord. — His wife, pallas, and the princes ſimply, ynca's. 
Theſe ynea's, before the arrival of the Spaniards, were ex- 
ceedingly powerful. Their people revered them to e xceſs, 
as believing them to be ſons of the ſun, and never to have 
committed any fault. — If any perſon offended the royal ma- 
jeſty in the ſmalleſt matter, the city he belonged to was to- 
tally demoliſhed. 
When they travelled, whatever chamber they lay in on the 
road, was walled up as ſoon as they departed, that no body 
might ever enter in after them. — The like was done to the 
room wherein the king died; in which, likewiſe all the gold, 
ſilver, and precious furniture were immured, and a new apart- 
ment built for his ſucceſſor. | : 
His beloved wives, domeſtics, Sc. likewiſe ſacrificed 
themſelves, and were buried alive in the fame tomb along 
with him. See the Hiſtory of the Yncas, by Garcilaſſo de 
la Veſia. | 

OA, orYok£x, in agriculture, a frame of wood, fitted 
over the necks of oxen ; whereby they are coupled together, 
and harneſſed to the plough, &c. See PLouGn. | 
It conſiſts of ſeveral parts; as, the yoke properly ſo called, 
which is a thick piece of wood, lying over the neck; the 
brew, which compaſſes the neck about; the fitchings and 
wreathings, which hold the bow faſt in the yoke ; and the 
yoke-ring, and ex- chain. 

The Romans made the enemies they ſubdued, paſs under 
the yoke, which they called fub jugum mittere : that is, my 
made them paſs under a fort of furcæ patibulares, of gal- 
lows, conſiſting of a pike, or other weapon laid acroſs two 
others planted upright in the ground. — This dohe, they 
treated them with hutaanity enough, and ſent them home 
again. See FURCA, 

The fame meaſure was ſometimes dealt them by their ene- 
mies upon the ſame occaſion. — Thus Cæſar, Lib. II. ob- 
ſerves, that the conſul L. Caſſius, had been killed by the 
Swiſs, his army defeated, and made paſs under the yoa#. 

YoOAK of Land, jugata terre, in our antient cuſtoms, was 

| the ſpace which a yoke of oxen, that is, two oxen, may 
plough in one day. See Hipe, VAR D-Land, &c. | 
Sea-Voa k. See the article SEA. | 

YOTIDES®, or Hyo1DEs, in anatomy, a bone ſituate at the 
root of the tongue, and compoſed of divers little bones, uni- 
ted by cartilages which ſometimes oſſify. See Hy 01Dxs. 

* It has its name vonne, and ſometimes . | a 
from its reſembling a Greek , or . id 
lambdoides, as reſembling a lambda inverted. 


Tt is not contiguous to the extremity of any other bone, not 

has any articulation with them : on which acctine, it is not 
2 in the ſkeletons. 

is to fortify the baſe or root of the tongue, and facili- 

tate the paſſage of the air into the trachea, and the food into 

the gullet. — It has five pair of muſcles, which move it to- 

gether with the tongue. See Toneurs, 
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YOLK, or VE Ik, in natural hiſtory, the yellow part in the 
middle of an egg. See EGG. 
The chicken is formed out of, and nouriſhed by the white 
alone, till it be grown to ſome bulk: after which, the 5505 
ſerves it for nouriſhment ; which it likewiſe does, in part, 
after it is hatched. — For a good part of the 50, remains 
after excluſion ; being received into the chicken's belly : and 


being there reſerved, as in a ſtore-houſe, is by the ductes in- 


teſtinalis, as by a funnel, conveyed into the guts, and ſerves 
inſtead of milk. Willugh. Ornithol. Lib. I. c. 3. — This 
was even known to Pliny : 1/þſum animal ex albo liquore ovi 
corporetur : cibus ejus in luteo eff, Lib. X. c. 53. 

YOUNG. See-GENERA TION, CONCEPTION, GEST A- 
TIox, EMBRYo, FotTus, DELIVERY, CHILD, Cc. 
ſee alſo STORGE, c. | 
In the army, that regiment or officer, is ſaid to be the younger, 
junior, which was laſt raiſed, or whoſe commiſſion is of lateſt 
date, whatever be the age of the man, or however long he 
may have ſerved in other capacities, 


' YOUNKER 8, among failors, are the younger failors, other- 


wiſe called foremaſt- men; whoſe buſinefs is to take in th 
top-ſfails, furl the fails, fling the yards, &c. | 


YOUTH, Aduleſcence. See Ack, and 
YPSILOIDES, YYLAOEIAHE, I —— 


YQUETAYA, in natural hiſtory, a plant in Braſi 


ſenna all its ill taſte and ſmell; which 


dry. 


| 


Yeu. 


genuine ſuture of the cranium ; thug my, the thirg 
bling a Greek y, or upſilon. See Sy — TI in reſem- 
Some alſo call it de, lambdoides, See L. 

DOIDES. | Anz 
There is alſo a bone at the root of the tongue, 


loides, and yoides. See YorDEs. Called Wifi 


l, long 


uſed as a medicine in that country; and lately diſcovered to 


the Europeans by a French ſurgeon. 
Tt has been ſince found in France, where, being cult 

and examined by M. Marchant, it appears to be a king = 
ſcrophulary, or blood-nettle. d of 
It has this remarkable property, that it takes away 


Property of correct. 


ing the infuſion of ſenna, was unknown in the ſ 
See SENNA. 2 e 
To uſe this plant, it muſt be dried ten or twelye days 


in the ſhade, and afterwards expoſed to the ſun, till quite 


0 


* 
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The laſt letter in the alphabet, and one of the 
double conſonants, - both among the Latins and 
Greeks. See LETTER, and ConSONANT. 
Its pronunciation is much more ſoft and obtuſe 
than the x, which makes Quintilian call it ju- 
cundiſſima, and dulciſſima. — Nevertheleſs, the found was 
not always the ſame as it is now ; which is but, as it were, 
half gar of. 5. Seed ©; ..-.- 
Tt had ſomething alſo in it of the d; but only what ſound- 
ed very ſmoothly : Thus, Meentius was pronounced, as if 
it had been Medſentius, &c. See D. | 
The Z had alio an affinity with the g: Thus Capella ; 
2 a —_— venit, licet etiam ipſi primo g Græcd utebantur. 
Sce G. | 
Z was alſo a numeral letter, ſignifying 20003 according to 
the verſe: | 
Ultima 2 tenens, finem bis milli tenebit. 


' When a daſh was added a-top Z, it ſignified two thouſand 
times two thouſand, SE 
Z AIM, a portion of land, allotted for the ſubſiſtence of a 
horſe- man in the Turkiſh militia ; called alſo timar. See 
Ti MAR, and TIMARI1OT. 
Z AIRA G IA, or ZAIRAGIAH, a kind of divination in uſe 
among the Arabs; performed by means of divers wheels 
or circles, placed concentric to one another, and noted with 
ſeveral letters which are brought to anſwer to each other, 
by moving the circles according to certain rules. See Di- 
vINAT ION. 
This is alſo called zaraiah, by reaſon the circle of this 
machine, which are called mutazariat, laflak, &c. corre- 
ſpond to the orbs of the planets, and the atmoſpheres of the 
ſeveral elements. | | 
 ZAPATAY, or Sapata, a kind of feaſt, or ceremony held in 
Italy, in the courts of certain princes, on S. Nicholas's day, 
wherein people hide preſents in the ſhoes or flippers of thoſe 
they would do honour to, in ſuch manner, as they ſurprize 
them on the morrow when they come to dreſs. 
* The word is originally Spaniſh, capato, arid ſignifies a ſhoe, 
br ſlipper. 1 
It is done in imitation of the practice of 8. Nicholas, who 
uſed, in the night time, to throw purſes of money in at the 
windows, to marry poor maids withal. 
F. Meneſtrier has deſcribed theſe zapatas, their origin, and 


. different uſages, in his treatiſe des ballets anciens, & mo- 


ders. | a 
Z E AL, ZELvs, d. the exerciſe of a warm animated af- 
fection, or paſſion for any thing. See PAss rox, &c. 
Some will have ze to be properly a mixt, or compound 
ſenſation, where one affection is raiſed or inflamed by another. 
JV On theſe principles, it may be defined an affection ariſing 


: # rom love and indignation, which cannot bear a thing to be 
given to. another, that a perſon defires for himſelf, or one 
whom he loves and favours. — Others make it conſiſt in an 
enger ſtudy, or deſire to keep any thing inviolate ; or a 
fervour of mind, ariſing from an indignation againſt thoſe 
who abuſe or do evil to a perſon beloved. TY 
The Greek philoſophers make three ſpecies of zeal. — The 


; Hirſt, of envy.: the ſecond, of emulation, or imitation : the | 


third of piety, or devotion ; which laſt makes what the divines 
Il religious zeal, See EMULATION, &c. # 
Fein ſpeaks much of a party or faction, called the zealous, 
or zealots, which aroſe among the Jews during the war with 
Veſpaſian and Titus. Lib. XIV. c. 6. Antiq. and Lib. IV. 
c. 12. de Bello Fudaico. 
Z2ECHIN, or Zzccnino. See the article SgQUtw. 
Z EDOAR L, Zepoarra, a medicinal root, belonging to 
a plant growing in the Eaſt-Indies, whoſe leaves are like 
. thoſe of ginger, only longer and broader. See RoowT. 
Zedeary is of an aſh-colour, has an aromatic, bitteriſh taſte ; 
and is ranked in the claſs of cephalics: but it is alſo reckon- 
ed, by many, amongſt the alexipharmics, whereupon it 
comes to have a place in the capitals ; and is even ſaid to pre- 
vent infection, by holding it only in the mouth. See 
' ALEXIPHARMIC, &c. | | 
On account of its agreeable bitter, it is alſo preſcribed among 
ſtomachics; and for its ſpicy warmth, is commended in co- 


lies, and hyſterical affections, for promoting the menſes, &r. 


See AROMATIC, os | | 
ZENITA, in aſtronomy, the vertical point ; or a point in 
the heavens directly over our head. See VERTEx, and 
- Ne | eg: X 
Or, the Zenith is a point, as Z (Tab. A Aronomy, g. 5 2. 
in the ſurface of the ſphere, from which a right . 


through the ſpectator's head, paſſes through the centre of the 
e centre 1 


py 75 e VERTEX, and VERTICAL, 
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Hence, there are as many zeniths as there are different places 
on the earth, where the heavens may be ſeen; and upon the 
changing our place, we alſo change our zenith. | 
The zenith is alſo called the pole of the horizon, becauſe 90 
degrees diſtant from each point thereof. See HoR1zon. 
It is alfo the pole of all the almucantars, or parallels of the 
horizon, whereby the altitude of the ſtars is eſtimated. See 
ALMUCANTAR. 9 | 5 
Through the zenith, paſs the vertical- circles, or azimuths. 
See VERTICAIL-Circle, and AZIMUTH, _ | 
The point diametrically oppoſite to the zenith, is called the 
nadir ; which is the point directly under our feet. See NA DIR. 
The nadir is the zenith to our antipodes; as our zenith is 
the nadir to them. See ANTIPODES. 
ZENIT H-Diſtance, is the complement of the ſun's, or a ſtar's 
meridian altitude; or what the meridian altitude wants of 90 
degrees. Sce COMPLEMENT, and ALTITUDE. 
ZENSUS, in arithmetic, a name which ſome authors give 
to a ſquare number ; or the ſecond power. See SQUARE 
Manke, and POWER. | 
The higher powers they call zen/izenſus, zenſicubus, zenſixen- 
zenſus, zenſurdeſolidus, &c. Sce POWER. 5 
ZEPHYRUSE., or ZEPHYR, the weſt-wind; a wind 
blowing from that cardinal point of the horizon oppoſite to 
the eaſt, See WEST, WIND, and CAR DIN AI- Point. 
The word is Greek, &@vp®-. The poets perſon · y it. 
It is alſo called ſavenius, and occidens ; and by many con- 
founded with afrirus. „ 55 
ZEST, the woody, thick ſkin, quartering the kernel of a 
walnut. — Some phyſicians preſcribe æeſt, dried and taken 
with white-wine, as a remedy againſt the gravel. 
The word is alſo uſed for a chip of orange or lemon: peel; 
ſuch as is uſually ſqueezed into ale, wine, &c. to give it a 
flavour. . | | OE | 
| Hence, to zz? an orange or lemon, among confectioners, 
is to cut the peel from top to bottom into ſmall ſlips, as thin 
as poſſible. WEED 
Z ETA, or ZETECULA, a little cloſet, or withdrawing- 
chamber, with pipes running along the walls, to receive, 
from below, either the cool air, or ſteam of warm water. 
See CALEDUCT, HyPOCAUSTUM, &; 
*The word is formed either from gy, to be warm; or of 
2 vi vere, to live, on account of the uſe made hereof for 
love and enjoyment. | | 
ZETETICE®, ZgTETIC-Methad, in mathematics, the 
method made uſe of to inveſtigate, or find the ſolution of a 
problem. See RRE SOLUTION, PROBLEM, &c. 
*The word is Greek gr, formed from Sure, I ſeek. 


The aritient Pyrrhanians were ſometimes called actetici, g. d. 
ſeekers, See PYRRHONIANS. 1 ; 
ZEUGM AF, afigure in prampefiar; whereby an adjective, or 
verb, which agrees with a nearer word, is alſo, by way of 
_ ſupplement; referred to another more. remote. See FIGURE. 
The word is Greek, tvyua, which literally denotes a join- 
ing together: from &uywvw, I join. fn 
Thus Terence, Utinam aut hic ſurdus, aut hac muta facta 
it. — So Virgil, Hic illius arma hic currus fuit. — In which 
caſes, the words fata ſit, agreeing primarily with hec muta, 
are alſo made to agree or extend to hic ſurdus: and the verb 
uit, is not only referred to hic currus, which is properly re- 
ſpects, but further, to hic illius arma. | | 
The Latins, it may be here obſerved, take a liberty in con- 
ſtruction; which ſome of the nicer critics among the mo- 
derns, particularly the French, will not allow in the modern 
tongues. See ConSTRUCTION., Eres, 
ZIBETHUM, or ZiseTTA, in naturrl hiſtory, civet; a 
perfume like muſk, contained in a kernelly bladder, in the 
_ groin of a civet cat. See CIVE T. 
ZICZAC, See the article Ax LE y in Ziezac. © 
ZINDIKIT Es, a ſect among the Mahometans, denomi- 
nated from their leader Z indik, whom Grotius makes to 
be one of the magi, and a follower of Zoroaſter. See Macr. 


The Zrmaikites believe no providence nor reſurrection— 


They allow no other God but the four elements; and in 
this ſenſe aſſert, that a man, being a mixture of thoſe ſumple 
bodies, returns to God when he dies. | 


ZINK, a kind of metalline ſubſtance, very hard; white, and 


brilliant ; and which, though not ductile enough to denomi- 
nate it a metal, yet ſtretehes a little under the hammer. See 
Mex TAL, Duer III TY; &c; 3 
Zink is the ſame with what is otherwiſe. called fpelter, and 
uſed to purge and purify tin; much as lead is to purify gold, 
ſilver, and copper. See SPELTER, and LE AD, 


Founders, toy-men, &c, alſo uſe it with turmeric to tinge 


copper, &c. It giyes a fine gold colour, though not a very 
laſting one. See Cop PER, Brass, &c. 1 ven 


13 Gg | | M. Homberg 
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# Homberg conjectures, with a good deal of probability, | 
that zink is no other than a natural mixture of two real me- 
tals, viz. tin, and iron. — What led him to the opinion 
was, that zmk yields preciſely the fame fumes by the burn- 
ing-glaſ, as ſuch a mixture does, — Accordingly, he aſſures 
us, he often ſubſtituted the one for the other ; and this al- 
ways with the very ſame effect. | 
ZINZIBER, or ZinGiBER. See the article Gi N ER. 
ZIZYPHA, or Zz vr Hus, a name ſometimes given to a 
kind of fruit, more uſually called iaub. See Ju jun. 
ZOCCO,Zoccoro, Zoc IE, or SocLE, in architecture, a 
kind of ſtand or pedeſtal; being a low, ſquare piece, or mem- 
ber, ſerving to ſupport a buſto, ſtatue, pedeſtal, or the like 
thing, that needs to be raiſed. — See Tab. Archit. fig. 24. 
lit. z. ſee allo the article So c LE. 
ZO DIA C*, Zopracvs, in aſtronomy, a faſcia, or broad 
circle, whoſ: middle is the ecliptic, and its extremes two 
circles parallel thereto, at ſuch diſtance from it as to bound, 
or comprehend the excurſions of the ſun and planets. See 
SUN, and PLANET. 
*The word is formed from the Greek Gu, animal; by 
reaſon of the conſtellations therein : others derive it from | 

don, life; from an opinion that the planets have a great in- 
fluence on animal life. 


The ſun never deviates from the middle of the zodiac; 7. e. 
from the ecliptic; the planets all do, more or leſs. See 
EcLIPTIC. | 
Their greateſt deviations, called /at:tudes, are the meaſure of 
the breadth of the zodiac: which is broader, or narrower, 
as the greateſt latitude of the planets is made more or leſs. — 
Accordingly, ſome makes it 16, ſome 18, and ſome 20 de- 
grees broad, See LATITUDE, 
The zodiac cutting the equator obliquely, makes an angle 
therewith of 23 degrees and an half; or more preciſely of 
23®, 29), which is what we call the oblignity of the zodiac, 
and is the ſun's greateſt declination. See OBLIQUIT v, and 
DECLINATI1ON. 
The zodiac is divided into twelve portions, called ns; 
and thoſe diviſions or ſigns are denominated from the con- 
Relations which antiently poſſeſſed each part. See Con- 
STELLATION. — But the zadiac being immoveable, and the 
ſtars having a motion from welt to eaft, thoſe conſtellations 
no longer correſpond to their proper ſigns ; whence ariſes 
what we call the preceſſion of the equinoxes. See PRECE $- 
SION, 


When a ftar, therefore, is ſaid to be in ſuch a n of the 20- ZOOPHORUS, or Zornorvs, in the antient archi- 


ZONNAR®, a kind of belt, or girdle of black leathe 
or t . 


ZOOPHORIC Column, is 2 ſtatuary column; or 2 c- 


diac, it is not to be underſtood of that ſign, or conſtellation 
of the firmament ; but only of that twelfth part of the 
z:4iac, or dodecatemory thereof. See SGN, STAR, and 
DoDECATEMORY. 

Caſſini has alſo obſerved a track in the heavens, within whoſe 
bounds moſt of the comets, though not all of them, are ob- 


- * 


ſerved to keep; which, for this reaſon, he calls the zodiac of Z OOPHY TONd®, Zoo HV TE, in natural hiſtory, a 


the comets, See COMET. 
This he makes as broad as the other zodiac, and marks it 
with ſigns or conſtellations like that; as Antinous, Pegaſus, 
Andromeda, Taurus, Orion, the leſſer Dog, Hydra, the 
Centaur, Scorpion, and Sagittary. | 
ZON E#®, Zona, in geography and aſtronomy, a diviſion of 
the terraqueous globe, with reſpect to the difterent degree. of | 
heat found in the different parts thereof. See EARTH, and 
HEAT. | | 
The word is Greek @»n, q. d. belt, girdle. | 
A Zone is the fifth part of the ſurface of the earth, contained 
between two parallels. See PARALLEL. 
The zones are denominated torr:d, frigid, and temperate. 
Tirrid Zo x x, is a faſcia, or band ſurrounding the terraqueous 
globe, and terminated by the two tropics. See TROPIC.,— 
Its breadth, therefore, is 46, 58/. The equator running 
through the middle of it, divides it into two equal parts, each 
containing 23, 29“. 
The antients imagined the forrid zone uninhabitable. See 
Tonk RID. | | TE Eh 
Temperate ZONEs, are two faſciæ, or bands environing the 
globe, and contained between the tropics, and the polar cir- 
cles. -— The breadth of each is 439, 2'. See "TEMPERATE. 
Frigid Zox Es, are ſegments of the ſurface of the earth termi- 
nated, the one by the antarctic, and the other by the arctic 
circle, — The breadth of each is 46% 58/. See ARCTIC, 
ANTARCTIC, &c. | 
The difference of zone is attended with a great diverſity of 
phenomena. — 19, In the torrid zone, the ſun paſſes through | 
the zenith twice a year; and his receſs from the equator to- 
wards the pole which is above the horizon, is twice a year 
equal to the heighth of the pole. | . | 
2 In the temperate and frigid zones, the leaſt heighth ofthe 
pole exceeds the greateſt diſtance of the ſun from the equa- 
tor ; and therefore, to the inhabitants thereof, the ſun never 
paſſes through the zenith; yet if on the fame day the fun 
- riſes at the ſame time to a greater heighth, the heighth of 
the pole is the leſs, in regard the inclination of the circles of 


Buch is the planta pudica commonly ſuppoſed to be; though 


of a bed; which the people ſwore came from the fruit; but 


n. O. - Z , 
ZOOTOMY?®, ZNOTOMH, the art or act of diſſecting 


20PHORICGC. See the article Zoo P HORI. 


diurnal revolution to the horizon is leſs.  |ZOPHORUS, See the article ZooPHORU 6 OPISSA 
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* where but under the equator; the artifici Pet ey 
and the inequality is the greater w the pa le ate 
ln 


heighth of the pole is equal' to the kun an 


tire revolution, without going down unde ; 

59, Every where in a frigid Sons, the height rien 

greater than the leaſt diſtance of the ſun from the the pole iz 
therefore during ſome revolutions of the earth om; and 
a diſtance from the pole leſs than the pole's hei n by b at 
during all that time, does not ſet, nor ſo much Wy 3 and 
horizon. — Where the diſtance from the pole, as 2 the 
cedes from it, exceeds the heighth of the pole, os SO re- 
the place, the ſun riſes or ſets every natural day n of 
N1GHT, RisiNG, SETTING, &c. Ar, 


which the Chriſtians and Jews of the Lev : ) 
thoſe in Aſia, and the territories of the grand Epi. 


liged to wear; to diſtinguiſh themſelves from the __ * 
* 'The word is corrupted from the vulgar Gieek, a contra 3 
| ; 0 


Cuwvaron, of Gun, girdle. 


It was Motavakkel X. kaliph, of the family oft 
_ = enjoined the Chriſtians, &c. 3 SR 

he ordinance to this effect was publiſhed j : 
the Hegira 23353. pu in the year of 
Hence, as moſt of the Chriſtians of Syria, Meſopotamia fe. 
are either Neſtorians, or Jacobites ; tho "3g Stk 
called Chriſtians of the girdle. See GIRk DIE. wy 
ZOO LOGIA®, Zooloey, a diſcourſe, or treatiſe u 
animals, or living creatures. See ANIMAL. 18 
Zoology makes a conſiderable article in natural hiſtory ; com- 
prehending what relates to the form, ſtructure, method of 
living, feeding, propagating, &c. of the divers pecles of 
brute creatures. See NATURAL Hi/tory. | 

*The word is Greek Goya, comprehended of Gan, life, and 

A:ye-, ſpeech, diſcourſe. Ss 


lumn that bears or ſupports the figure of an animal, See 
CoLUMN. 


tecture, the ſame thing with the ſrieze in the modern, See 
FRIEZE, FE | 

It was thus called in Greek, becauſe antiently adorned with 
the figures of animals; from go, animal, and go, I bear. 
The Greeks ſometimes alſo call the zodiac, zoophorus, be- 
cauſe of the ſigns and conſtellations therein. See Zopiac, 


kind of intermediate body, partaking bothof the nature of a 
ſenſitive, and a vegetable. | | | 
The word is Greek &»ovvo, compounded of {uy, animal, 
and @vTor, plant, 7. 4. plant-animal. 


with little foundation. See SENSITIVE Plant. — The an- 
tients alſo reputed ſponges to be zoophytes. See SPONGE. 
The fœtus, while in the womb, appears to be a real zophyte ; 
growing to the mother by the funiculus umbilicalis, as 
plants do to the earth by their ſtem. See Fokrus, Eu- 
BR YO, &c. | = 

Olearius mentions a very extraordinary fort of are, cal- 
led agnus Scythicus, or borametz, growing near Samara on 
the Volga. — It is a kind of melon ſhaped like a lamb, all 
the parts whereof it has, and grows to the earth by a ſtem, 
which ſerves it for a navel-ſtring. — As it grows, it changes 
place as much as its ſtem will allow of ; and it conſumes and 
dries up all the graſs where it grows. — When ripe, the 
ſtem withers, and the body, or fruit, becomes covered with 
a downy ſkin, which may be dreſſed, and uſed as fur. 

Olearius was ſhewn ſome of this ſkin, taken off the covering 


he could hardly believe them: it was covered with a ſoft 
curled wool, like that of a young lamb. — Scaliger adds, 
that this fruit lives, and grows, till ſuch time as it wants 
graſs, — But what credit is to be given to moſt of 22 
vellous in theſe accounts, may be ſeen 1 fl _ 
n. 247. p. 461. and n. 390. p. 353. in 1 

Olearius 2 in all probability, ſuch as thoſe ons #7 
by Breynius from Kæmpfer, in the forecited Tran. 


OD EEE Te Ee Eon an: oli 


animals, or living creatures. See DISSECTION. - 
* The word is compounded of g, animal, and Tuw, fect, 
ap | 
Zootomy amounts to the ſame with anat 
parative anatomy, See ANATOMY, and 
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of pitch and tar, ſcraped off ſhips that have been a long time 
at ſea. SeePiTCH, and Tar. 
The word ſeems formed from &w, Bullio, I boil, and a1wooa, 
pitch; g. d. boiled, or concocted pitch. | 
This matter, by being gradually penetrated by the falt of the 
ſea, becomes partaker of its qualities; and being applied to 
the body, externally, is found reſolutive and deſiccative. 
ZUINGLIANS, a branch of antient Reformers or Prote- 
ſtants; denominated from their author Uldric, Huldric 
Zuinglius. See REFORMATION. : 
This eminent divine was born at Wildehauſen, in the county 
of Toggenbourg in Switzerland, in 1487. — After having 
finiſhed his ſtudies in theology, and received the doctor's cap 
at Baſil, in 1505, he applied himſelf to preaching ; andwith 
good ſucceſs. | 
Soon after Luther had taken up arms againſt Rome, Zuingli- 


us, being then miniſter of the chief church in Zurich, fel] | 7 


in with him ; preached openly againſt indulgences, then a- 
gainſt the interceſſion of the ſaints, then againſt the maſs, 
the hierarchy, the vows, and celibate of the clergy, abſti- 
nence from fleſh, Cc. 25 
As to the euchariſt, interpreting hoc ef? corpus meum by hoc 
Agnificat corpus meum, he maintained, that the bread and 
wine were only bare ſignifications, or repreſentations of the 
body and blood of Jeſus Chriſt; in which he differed from 
Luther, who held a conſubſtantiation. See LUTHERANS, 
Eu cHARIST, CONSUBSTANTIATION, &c. | 
In a conference held with the deputies of the biſhop of Con- 
ſtance, in 1523, he procured moſt of the external ceremonies 
of religion to be aboliſhed. — As to matters of grace, Zuing- 
- lius ſeemed inclined to Pelagianiſm ; giving all to free-will, 
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ZOPISS A*, ZNNIEEA, Naval-pitch ; a kind of mixture he differed from Calvin. See Ca L VINISM, Grace, Ppn 


LAGIAN, &c. | HM 
ZYGOMAY®, zYTQMa,. in anatomy, a bone of the head, 
otherwiſe called os jugale, See BONE. | 
* The word is formed from Guyvpas, join; fo that gm, 
properly ſpeaking, is the juncture of thoſe two bones. 
The zygoma is no ſingle bone, but an union or aſſemblage of 
two proceſſes, or eminences of bones; the one from the os 
temporis, the other from the os malæ. — See Tab. Anat. 
G fig. 2. lit. c; ſee alſo the article Os TEMORISW. 
heſe two eminences, or apophyſes, are joined together by 
a a ſuture, thence called zypomaticus. ZYGOMATICUS. 
ZY GOMATICUS, a muſcle of the head, which has its 
origin in the proceſſus jugalis, or zygoma ; and paſſing ob- 
liquely, is inſerted near the angle of the lips. — It helps to 
draw the lips obliquely upwards. — See Tab. Anat. ( Myol.) 
fig. 1. n. 9. fig. 6. n. 4. fig. 7. n. 2 ſeealloLies _ 
YGOMATICUS, is alſo an epithet given to the ſuture tha 
binds the two proceſſes of the zygama together, See Zy 60+ 
MA, and SuruRE. | 55 
ZY MOSIME TE R&, an inſtrument propoſed by Swammer- 
dam, in his book de Reſpiratione, wherewith to meaſure the 
degree of fermentation occaſioned by the mixture of different 
matters; and the degree of heat which thoſe matters acquire 
in fermenting ; as alſo the heat or temperament of the blood 
of animals; See FERMENTATION, HEAT, &c. 
* The word is formed from Suh, fermentation, and werpey, 
| meaſure, | ; 
ZY THUM, or Zvrnos, a ſort of malt liquor, in uſe a- 
mong the antient Germans. See MA LT-Liquer. 
Matthiolus repreſents the antient zythum, and curmi, as the 


conſidered as acting by the mere ſtrength of nature; in which | 


fame with our beer and ale. See BEER, and ALE, 
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Eau. 
ANINUS viſus. 
CANNON, demi. 
CANNON, Carriage of. 
CAN NON, Elevation of. 
CANNON, mounting . 
CANNON, nailing . 
Canon. ' 

CANON regular of Laterau. 
CANONICAL, oft. 
Canonical Purgation. 
CANONICATE, 
CanT1ic Queins. 
CanTinG Arm. 
CANTONED Columms. 
Canvas, EO on. 
CANULA. 

Cars, fulling of. 
CarPAciTy. 

Cap, doubling of. 
Cap Verd Company). 
CaPIEN DO Aprſtata. 


CaPiENDO Exam cate. | 


CAPILLACEOUS,, 
Carifal 6: - 
CAPITAL Duumviri. - 
CapITAIL Triumviri. 
CAPITAL Line. 
CaPITAL, Axis of. | 
CariTAL, Flaver . 
CaPITE, Tenant in. 
Cariris a/timatio. 
CApIT IS, Flexor. _ 
Careivls, Obliguus. 
CapIT IS, Reftus lateralis. 
Capons Flight. ; 
CaPRENUS Sanguis. 8 
CASE L LA. xs] 
CarsT AN, heave at. 
CAPTAIN Galley. 175 
CaPTAIN, ſecend. 
Carro Henine. 
Car 70 Ckrica. „ 
F 
Carpan's Lamp, , Te 
CaRDIAC Waters. © . ; 
CAR DIN ATL Canon 
Carpues Vater. 
„„ ian 
Carmen Amb ah: 4 
CARMEN Fore! gue 
CARNATION._ 
Cannatit. xj 
CARNE "TTL - | 
CaRoLL, Cor. 
Carotiric Column, 
CaRvENTERs Level. 
CARPI £xtenſor., 
CARPI Flexor. f 
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SI1TAVE.SI 


Canvvs. 


CARTELOrs. | 
CAaRTILAGENOUS Fb. 
CARUCARUM Eleemoſyna. 
Carnunculz Myriiformes. 
CaRyYarTic Order. 
Cask, Attion upon. 

Cats, oblique. 

Casn- Bok. 

CasING. 

Cask, Ullage /. 


Cas Y Medals. _ 4 
Cas, repairing . 


CAs TIR G Glaſs. 
Cas TIN OG the hoof. 
CasrRENSIS Corona. 
Castros, Anus. 
Casual Homicide, 
Casual Offices. 
Carr's Eye. 


CATADIOPTRIC Tage. 


CATALECTIc. 


CarAL IIS rababendis. 
CaTALL1S tents, 
CaTEGORICAL Hllagiſin. 


CATHARSIS. 


CaTHARTIC. 
CATHARTICUM Linum. 


CATHEDRAL, Chanceller . 


CATHEDRALS, Fergers. of. 
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(Fans 
' IR1svs. 
TJDuMICANNON, 
{CARRIAGE., 
ELEVATION, 
MouNnTING. 
NAILING. 
No Moc ANON, 
LATERANW. 
DEUTEROCANONICAL, 
PURGATION, 
CANONRY, 
Quvoin, 
ARMS. 
CoL uu N. 
PAINTING, 
CANNULA. 
FuLLtNG. | 
INCAPACITY, 
DouBLiNnG. 
CoMPANY. 
Aposr ATA. 
ExcoMMUNICATO. 
(CAPHLARY,,. 
Alp. 
DuuMvisri. : 
TRI UMVIRI\ 
LINE. 
Ax ls. 
e 
TENANT. 
AESTIMATIO. 
FLExoR. 
OBL1QUvUus, 
REcTvus. 
FLI GRT. 
[SAN uis. 
CArsuLA. 
HE AvE. 
GALLEY. 
SECOND, 
HomMiNE. 
CLERICO, 
CARAcr. 
LAM. 
WATER. 
CANON. 
WATER. | 
SUPERCARGO, 
AMBARVALE, 
ECULARE. 
INCARNAT10N. 
CARNIVAL. 
CoLUMNA, _ 
Cor. 6 * ! 4 
CoLUMN. | 
LEVEL. 
ExTENSOR., — 
FLExXOR. 
METACARPUs, and 
PERICARPUS, 
QUARTELOI1S, 


ELEEMOSYNA. Ws 
MyYRTIFORMES, 
ORDER. 

ACTION 

OBLiqQbE. 

Book. 

TUNncASING. 
ULLAGE. 

MEDAL. 

REPAIR. 

GLASS. 

Hoof. 

CRgow. 

Ag N us Caſtus, 
HoMiIcIDE, 

OFFICE. 

EYE. 

TELESCOPE 
ACATALECTIC, and 


TERRIsS. 
SYLLOGISM. 


HyPOCATHARSIS, 
ANACAT HARTIC, | 
L1NUM, 
CHANCELLOR, 
SVERGER, 


— 


Fisn. en 


HYPERCAFALIETIS 


HYPERCATHARSIS, - 


[|CznTRric. 
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|Cen TERS, Dials without, 


[CENTRAL Line. | 
[| CENTRE, | 


ICzeHaric Waters. 


| CHAMBER, imperial. 
| CHAMBERS, String of. „ 


| CHAMBERLAIN, Vice. 
|CHAMLET. | 


. 
* * 

, 
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CHA | 


carnervs of Obliguation:\ I, | 
CaToPTRIC Teleſcope. | 


Cavusa, Corpus cum. 
CavsAL Conjunctions. 

CAusk of Gravity. 

CAusk of Winds. -| 
CAUSE of Continuation of Motim. 
CAusE de Vicinage. | 
Cavuse, Challenge upon,” | 
CAusk, Continent. | 
Cavse, Pracatarctic. 
CausTic Oil of Arſenic, 
CausTic Vater. 
CAUTELAM, abſolutio ad. 
CaxToN Plough, | 
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CELE, 


. 
W 


CELESTIAL Obſervations. 
CELESTIAL Harmony, 
CELESTIAL Magic. 
CELESTIAL Muſic, 
CEMETERY, 


CENTAUR, 


CENTER, Angle at. I 
CENTER, Angle without, 7 
CENTER, Eguation of. | 


CRENTIN ELI. 


CENTURI ATA Comitia. 


CEREALEsS Æailes. 
CEREBELLI Medulla. 
CREREBRI Medulla. 
CEREBRI Notes. 4 
CERECLOTH. _ ned 
CEeREMoNnites, Maſter 2 
Crnnvinty & Panis a . 
CRREVISI& & Panis landau, 
CERTAINTY moral, © 

Cx Russ of Antimony, 


Cess10N. * 0 


CHACE, frank. ; 
CHacinG-Back _C.: 
CHALDEE Bibles, | 
CHALYBEAT Water. 
CHALYBEAT Vine. | 
CHALYBEATED Tartar, | 
CHAMBER of Accounts, | 


CHAMBER, Star. 


CHAMBERLAIN, Arch, | 


CHANCELLOR, Arch. 
CHANCELLOR, Vice. 
CuAxcERV, Attachment out of. 
CHANCERY, Inns of. 
CHANGE. 

CHANGER, Money. 
3 Arch. 
CHANTER, Sub. 

CHAPEL, free. | | 


' 


CtT1, Sperma. a} | 5 


CHARGE. A | 


CHARGE a Mortar. | 
CHARGE, Rent. 

CHARGED, counter, 
CHARGED Arms. 
CHARGED Cylinder, 
CHARITY, Roman. 
CHARM, Counter. 
CyarT, Mercator's. 


[CAR TÆ Warrant. 


CHART, Plain. | : 


— 
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| ProjectiLE, 


Common, 
CHALLENGE, 
Cox TINEN T. 
ProcaTarcric, | 
ARSENic, | 2} 
War Rx. 
ABSsOLUr io. 
PLovgn: 
BRONCHoce ts, 
VBONocLE, 
I[RSOCELE, 
EnTeRocery, 
TDROCELE, 
Osch RO LE, | 
PnEUMATocers, 
SPERMATOCELE. al 
TEATOCELF, 
CoELEsTiAar, 
HARMony, 


{Macic, 


Music. 

Cox ME TER IU. 

Teer and 
HI P POCENTAUR, 


ANGLE, 


EQUAT10N, 

Dtrar. . 

A 

LINE. 

CENTER. 
Concentric, 

I Howocrwrxcs and 
ExcktrRIc. 

Co i TIA. 


[WaArkEx. 


EpILES. 


M 
T RY EDULLA,. 


NAT ES. 
eee 
MasTER, 

Ass 18A. 

EMENDATI0, 

Mok A. 

ANTI MoN v. 
ConcEess10n, and 
RE TROckssto. 

SPERMA Ceii. 

FRANK. 

REcHaAciNG, 

BI BLE. 

WATER. 

Wine. 

CRYSTALS. 

AccouN rs. 

IMPERI1AL. 

ST AR-Chamber. 

FuGUE. 

ARrcnu-Chamberlain. 

V rce-Chamberlain. 

CAMBLET. | 

ARcH- Chancellor. 

Vice-Chancellor. 

ATTACHMENT. 

Ix N. 

RECHANGE. 

Mod EV Changer. 

ARcH-Chanter. 

SuB-Chanter. 

FREE. 
CoUuNTERCHARGE) 

I Recuanor, and 
SURCHARGE. 

MoRTAR. 

RENT. 

CounTEa-charged. 


T ARMS. 


CyLINDER. 


Ro AN. 
CouNTER-Charn. 
MzercaToR's Chart. 


IPLAIN. 


WARRANTY- 


CHARTER 


CARTER, Tenant by, 


CHASE), Beafts of. 
CHEAP), 
CHEAT) 4. 


CHEMICAL Pharmacy. 
CHEMICAL Phyſicians. 
CHEMICAL Pyrotechny. 
CHEMICAL Qualities. 
CHEMISTRY. 
CHEQUER. 

CurRR Y-HWater. 
CutsT, Bomb. 

CuzsT, Powder. 
CHEVALRY. 
e Aid. 

Cut vin Fiſhing. 
unn counter. 
CH1CcKEN 

CHIEF 1 

CHIEF, dexter. 

CairF, Tenant in. | 
CHIEVES.” N 
CHiMNEY, Funnel 
CHIMNEY, Gorge of. 
CHINA Silks. 
Cnina Varniſh, 
CHiNEsE Coins. 
CHINESE Ink. 

Cuinese Money. 

Ci ESE Printing. 
CHINESE Wrights. 
CnuiP-Hine. | 
CHIROGRAPHARY Da. 
CHiRURGEONS Needles, 
CHIiVALRY, Court of. 
CnoLERIC Complexion. 
CnoRaico Style. 
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Cop. 
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CHoRn, Banden. | 
CrrisT, Year f. | 
CaurisT's Hoſpital, 
CHRISTIAN Oeconomy. + 
CHR167 IAN Calendar. 
CHROM A. - 1242 #7 
CHROMATIC Dięſs. 
CEDQNOLRELTAL. Colin 
Cavs Fiſhing. - S: 
Cavncn, Cb. Al 
CHURCH, collegiate, | 
CHURCH, Roman, 
CHURCH, titular. - ; 
CHURCH, Doctor of. 
CHURCH, Honours of. 
CHURCH, Nomenclator, 
CHURCH, Peace of. 
Cnurcn-Reeve. 
CnuRcn,:Vergers of. 
Cay Li, Rece6ralems. / | 
CHYMA. 71 
CnyMicun S . 
CHYMISTRY,: Charadters i 
CINERATION. | 
CixqQue-PorTs, Barons of 0 


| A 
Deer Filbings - 


DacTyLIC diairs. 
DaLLER: : + 
Dame, notre. 
DamNnuM, ad quad. 
Dance, Moresk. 
Danisn Companies. 
Danisn Monies, 
Dae1FER, Arch. 
Dare, Arma. 
Dare Fiſhing. 
DaTive Tuforage. 
DATE, Dies. 

AY, Anniverſary, 
Days, 5 
DAs, enneatical, + 
Dars, ferial, 
Days, Halcyon, 
Das, Hah- rood. 
Days, Heouſhold. 


Day, Innocents, 


Day, Lamps, 


CONT ET Ee 


DAY 


: 
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r 2 cod 3 


in, | 
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TENANT: 
BeASTS. 
LanD-cheap. 
Sou L's Cheat. 
PHARMACY. 
PHYSICIAN. 
PYROTECHNY. 
QUALITY. 
CHYMNISTRY. 
EXCHEQUER. 
WATER... 
BOM Cheſt. 
POWDER. 
CHIVALRY. 
Alo. 
FIsHING. 
CouNnTER-chevroned. 
Pox. 

ARCH. 


I DEXTER. 


TENANT. 
CHIVES. 
FUNNEL. 
GORGE. 
SILK. 
VARNISEH. 
Col. 
Ix K. 
Mod E V. 
PRINTING. 
WE1GHT., 


| Wine. | 


DEBr. 

NEEDLE. 

CouRT. 

COMPLEXION, 

STYLE. 
HEPTACHORD, 
HEexACHORD, 
MonocnorD, 


TETRACHORD, 
ACHILLES... , 
DomesTicCvus. 
EPpocna. 
HosPITAL. 
OETCONOux. 


CALENDAR. 


See 


Modoch ROMA. 
Drgsrs. x 
COLUMN. 
Fris8ninG. -/ { 
CnoPp Church. © 
COLLEGIATE. 
ROMAN. 
TITLE. 

Doc rox. 
Honour. n 
[NoMENCLATOR. 
PEACE. | 
Reeve. 
VERGER.:. . | 
RECEPTACULUM., 
HvTrOCHYMA. 
Ovun. | 
CHARACTER. 


Ixc INERAT ION. 


BAROW. 


FISsHIN O. 
AL Calc. 
DoLlL ARX. 
Nor RE-Dame. 
AD quod. 

Mok kEsk. 
CoMPAN . 
Money. 
ARCHIDAPIFER, 
ARMA. 
FisHinc, 
TuToRAGE. 
Dies. . 
ANNIVERSARY. 
CoURT. 
ENxNEATICAI. 
FERIAL, 
HAL CVYON. 
Horton. | 
HousnoLD. 
INNOCENTI. 


Lanmaas, 


PENTAcHoRD, and 
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IDay, Luſtral. 
Day, Midſummer. 
Das, Duarter, 
Day's {onde Sabbath. 
Day, Twelfth. © | 
Day, Year and. | 
Days of Grace. 
Day, Signals y. 
Day, Teleſcope. * : 
DEACON, ſub. | 
DEAp Water. 
Dt ap, Maſs of. | 
DEAN, ſub. = 
DEATH, civil. 
DEATH, Article of. © | 
DEATH of Enemies. 
DEBILITY, — | 
Dz BT-Boek. 
DeBT, Tallies . 
DECADAL Arithmetic. | 
DECENNA. 2 
Decimae. 1 
DECIMARUM Hboetarione 
DEC1MANDI modus. | | 
1 


* 


Dck-Nails. 
DECK, quarter. 


DrcII NATION, Para 
DECLINING Recliner. 
DecRx Er, | antecedent. + + 
DECREsSANT. "S.4 
DecRIED Species. | 
DecuRy. LEY 
DECYPHERING, | Ant} 
DEEn, counter. 
DEED, Afignee' 7 84 
Do, Condition 5 4. 
prong bt "uo ; 
DEED, Surrender in. ; 
DzEeR, hunting of. 
DEFECTIVE Nanbers. | 
DEeFE1SIBLE. 


DEFENDENDO /e. 


DEFINITE Propoſition. 
DEFINITIVE Torture. 
DEGREE, Addition of. 
DEGREE, comparative. 
DEGREEs, conjoint. 
DEGREES, parodical. | 
DEGREE, peſitive. 
DEGREE, ſuperlative. 
DE1, agu. 
DEI, Argentum, 

DEI, Denarius. 

Di, Fudicium.. 
DEL1ac Problem. 


A 3 
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DELIBERANDO/ Herede. 
DELIBLRE. : 
DELIVERIES, Clerk of 
DELIVERY, Goal, 
DEMARCATION, 
DEMEANOUR, 
DEMESNE. 

De M1-Pazſe, 
DEMI-Relieuo. 
DEMI-Volt. 


DEMONSTRATIONS,'S 
DEM. 

DENTEs Oculares. 
DENTESs Sapientiæ. 

Dz ART, Hater ef. 
DePoONERE, Arma. 
DERIVATIVE Afectians. 
DERIVATIVE Words. 
DEscENDENS obliquus. 


DESCENSION, oblique, 
DescEnSUM, per. 
DescenT, Di/tillation by. 
DEsckxr, Riens par. 


DescarPTION, organical. 


Des1GN, Reduction of. 
DesIRE, antecedent. 
DEsIRE“, comme eff. 
DET AINING, forcible. 


| DETERMINATE Number. 


DET 


DEcCLINATION of the. Needle. 
/ 7 


5 


of 


DeFEnce-Line, Complement. 


DEFENDENDO ſo, perdonatie. 


DELIBER AN PDO eee 


E of. 


DEMONSTRATION, apagegical. 


oftenſrve. 


DEscENDENTEs Cervicales. 


DEsSCRIPT10N of the Globes. 


12 


LusrRAL. 
MrosUMMER. 
QUARTER, 
SABBATH, 
TwEaLlYfTa.. .ii i: 
YEAR... | 
GRACE. 
IS1GNAL. 
TELESCOPE, 
| SUBDEACON. 
| WATER, 
Mxss E. 
SuB DEAN. 
CxVII. 
ARTICLE. b gal 
I Mass. * 4 
ACCIDENTAL. - 
Book, 
TaALLy.- 
ARITHMETIC. 
TITHING. | 
Nonaz & decime, 
ADVOCATIONE, 
I Mopus, 
NaiL, ” 
QUARTER. 
NREDLE. 
PARALLEL. 
RECLINER. 
ANTECEDENT. 1 
f DecREMENT. 
SPECIES. 
TITHING. , 
I }DgcipauerAING. 
ö COUNTERDEED, 
T] ASSIGNEE. _ 
f CoN DIT ION. 
FoRG ER. 
SURRENDER. 
HUNTING. 
NUMBER. 
INDEFEISIBLE, © 


— 


4 COMPLEMENT, 


SE defendendo. 

| CHARTA. 

q PROPOSITIOR. 
ToRTUKRE. 

'T ADDITION. 
CoMPARATIVE.' 
CONJOINT. a 
PARODIC AL. 
PosITIvE. 
SUPERLATIVE. 
Acnvus Dei. ; 
ARGENTUM. 

| DenaARivus. 

| Jopicium. 

* PROBLEM. 

Ex cou u uNicATro. 
HxREDE. 
INDELIBLE. 
CLERK. 

JusTicEe, 

LINE. 
MispEMEANOUR. 
DEMAIN. 

PA us E. 

RELIE VO. f | 6 
VorrT. 
 TAPAGOGICAL. 
OsTENsSIVE. 
Dems. 
OCUuLARES. 
SAPIENTIZ., 
WATER. 

ARMA. 
AFFECTION, 
WorDp. 

| OBL1qQuus. 
CERVICALES. 
OBLiqus. - 

| Pez Deſcenſum. 


= 


1 


J DisTILLAT1ON, 


RiENs. 
GLoBex. 

Cukvx, and 

ORGANICAL., 
ReDucT1oN. 
ANTECEDENT. 
SOIT fait. A 
FoxcisLX. 
| Nounzx. 


Dux, 
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DIS 


Dr uu, Te. | 1 


DxzvoT 0N, Homage 1 | 
Dew, mil. | | 
Dew, Honey. 


DExrER, Bend. | | 


DEXTER, Bend, party per. 
D1iaBOLI morſus. 
DiABOLIcuu Parliamentum. 
D1iaCcoNATE. 
D1aEx, Drapaſon. 
DIAGONAL Barometer. 
DiaAL, azimuth, 

Dr AL, catoptrical, 

Di AlL, declining. 

Di Al, deinclining. 
Diar, elliptical. 
D1aL, Horizontal. 
Diats, polar, . 2: 
DiaLs, refrafted. 
DiaL, umverſal. 
Dr AL, Cock of. 7 
DiaL, Plane of. / 
DIAMETER, apparent. 
DrAME TER, Figure 75 
DiamonD, falſe. 


— — Ez ET * 


D1APASON, 


D1AaPeNrTe. 


DriarHoRETIC of Tin. 
DiaPHRAGMAT1C Nerves, 


DraTESSARON, Diapaſan. 


DrazEvcTIC Syllogiſm. 
DiAazEUGMENON Nete. 
DicTAToOR,. Pro. 
D1cT1oN, obſcurity of. 
Dix, ius. 

DiE M, poſe. 

DiIEN, 2 

Dies, feftt. 

DiET, imperial. 
DIFFERENCE, deſeenſional. 


DIFFERENCE, numerical. 


DIFFERENT, equi. 
D1FFERENTIAL Calculus. 
DiFFoRM Temperament, 

DI GESTING Fire. 
@1GxirviEs, accidental. 
Di1 Manes. 

Dir novemſiles. 
D1MINISHED Angle. 
DimixnuUuTION, Diameter of. 
DiNo5TRATES's Quadratrix. 
DiocEs AN Syned. 
DiocEsE, Cbanceller of. 
DiockEsk, Exarch of. 

DiypT Candles. 

Dir Medals. 

DiPTERE, pſeudo. 

Dire Voir. 

DiRECT Confirmation. 
DirREcT Method of Fluxions. 
DIRECT AA. 

DirECT Pereuſſion. 

Dix ECT Propoſition. 
Direc Line, ſucceſſion in. 
D1RECTION, arch ef. 

Dis ECTIOxN, coxver/e. 
DiIRECTUMu Dominium. 
DiscLaIM ER, recle ſur. 
DisCcoIDAL. 5 
Discous. | 
DisE ASE, endemic. 

DisE ASE, exstic. 

DisE ASE, organical. 

Dis ASE, periodic. 
DisEAsx, popular. 

DisE ASE, praleptic. 

Dis gAsE, ſimilar. 

Dis aAsE, ſpuricus. 

Dis As E, venereal, 

Disd usr. 

Di-juxcT Aﬀedim. 
DisjuncTIVe Hin. 
D1i:pERrSION, Point . 
J)15<CLVING Approf riution. 5 


— 


. » 


| 


- Sing Die. 


\ 


(TE Deum. 

HoM AGE. 

MiLI DEW. 

Honey. 

BEN D. 

PART v. 

Mons us. 

PARLIAMEN TUM. 

DE ACONRY. | 2 

Drip AS ON Diaex. 

BAROMETER. 

AZIMUTH. 

CATOPTRICAL. 

DECLINING. 

DEINCLINING, 

ELLIPTICAL. 

HoRIZONTAL. 

POLAR. | 

REFRACTEKD. 

UNIVERSAL. 

Cock. 

PLANE. 

APPARENT, 

FIGURE. | 

FALSE. R 
Dr1s-DIAPASON, 

} 881-0147 azo and 
TETRA-DIAPASON, 
SEMI-DIAPENTE, 
DiAPASON- DIAPEN- 

TE, and 
DtisDIAPASON - DIA- 
| Tin. [PENTE. 

Nerve. [SARON. 
Di AaPASON- DIATES- 

( DIsSDIAPASON = DIA- 

TESSARON, and 
SEMI- -DIATESSARON, 

SYLLOGISM, 

NETE. 

PRO-DICTATOR, 

OB5cuRiTy. 


PosT Diem. 

Ich Dien. 
FESTI. 
IMPERIAL. 
DgsCENSIONAL. 


EqQU1DIFFERENT, 
CALCULUS. 
TEMPERAMENT. 
FIRE. 
ACCIDENTAL. 
Manes. | 
NoveMSILES. 
ANGLE. 

DriAuE TER. 
QUADRATRIX, 
SYNOD. 
CHANCELLOR, 
EXARCH, 
CANDLE. 
MEDAL. 
PSEUDO-DIPTERE. 
VoIlR. 
CONFIRMATION. 
|Frux1oNns, 
Moov. 

| PERCUSSION. 

| PROPOSITION. 
SUCCESSION, 
ARCH, 
CONVERSE. 
Dominium. 
REcTo. 


— NUMERICAL. 


FLOWERS. 


ENDEMIC. 

| ExoTic. 
ORGANICAL. 
PERIODIC. 


[PorurAxR. 


PROLEPTIC. 
SIMILAR, 
SPURIOUS, 
1 VENEREAL, 
DisTASTE. 
AFFECTION. 
SYLLOGISM. 

PoIN r. 
| APPROPRIATION. 


— - 
* - 


J] DisT ANCE, . acceſſible. ' 


| DisTANCE, inacegſſible. 
Dis r ANCE, meridional. 
DisTANCE, Sun's. 
DisTANCE, zenith. 
Dis ANCEs and Rhumbs. 


IDisrANx r, equi. 


DisT1iLLATION of Brandy. 
DisTILLATUM Mcetum. 
DisTiNCT Small. pox. 

Dir ck, Tenaille . 


| DtiToNE. 


Divina virgula, 
DivinaToRivs Baculus. 


Divine Faith. 

Divine Fate. 

Divine Law. 

Divine Prebend. 
DiviniTy, ſcholaſtic. 
Divise. 

DivisoR, common. 
DivoRTium, Cui ante, 
DiuRNaL Arch. | 
DocTRINE of Sphere, © 
Dod-Nails. | 
Docs, lawing of. 

Docs, worming Fe 
Doc, vice. 

Dos-legged Stairs. 
DoLLAR, Rix, 


Exciccarion. | 


ABLE, Marat of. t 

FACERE mT | 
Facia. ; 
FaACraAs, fleri. 
FACI1As, habere Seiſi nam 
FACIAs, leuari. 
FAC1aAs,. Recofdari. 
Factas, ſcire. 
Fac i As, venire. 
FaciEN DA Allocatione. 
FACIENDA Contributione. 
FACIENDA Converſione, 
FACIENDA Executione. 


j FAciEN DA Perambulatione. 


FAciEN DA Reparatione. 
FAaCciEnDO atturnato. 
Facr, Covenant in. 
Facr, Releaſe in. 
FacTiTious Allum. 
FacTiTious. Diamonds. 
FacTIT1ous Salt-petre. 
FacTirTrIous Vermillion. 
FacTive Art. 


— 


9 


[FAcro, de. 


 [{FACTUM, non p. 
 FIFAacuLTyY of Advacates. 


| FACULTIES, Maſter of 


5 
Fxcur ENT. 


FAILING. 


[| Farr, foit comme il eft deſire. 


Fair, riens pa * al 
FaiTH, Article 
FAITH, Cſiin . 
FALL, land. 

FALL, wind. 
FALLEN, cre/t. 
FALLIBLE. 
FALLOWING, tw. 
FALL O Ws, plaughing of. 
FALSE Judgment. 
FALSE Medals. 
[FALsk Propoſition. 

1: FALsE Root. 

FALSE Species. 
FaLsE Suture. 
FALSE Deeds, Forger if. 
{'FALSITY. 

Famous, 

|| Fan, mounting of. 

; Fancy. 

Farm, Fee. 
'FARTHING, l. 

| FasCta. i 
(FASHIONS. 


|. FasT, hold. 


Sees 


„** —— A. 


Megrazents. 


AcEkruu. 


| | 
Common. 


. 
SUN. 4 


ZENITH. 
CRARr. 
EQU1D1STAyT, 
Brandy. 


Pox, 
TENAILIE. 
Di APASON « D1Tog; 
ISDIAPASON-D1TQ. 
NE »DESQUI- 
VIRGCVIA. 
1 and 
VI RCGCUILA. 
FAIT EH. 
FATE. 
Law. 
PREBEND, 
SCHOLASTIC, 
Deviss. 


Cur ante. 
ARCH. . 
SPHERICS. 
Nair. 
LAwING. 
Worm. 
V1ce-Doge. 
STAIRS, 8 
RIxX DOLLAR. 


ExsiccArtox. 


Mon AI. 
REGALIA. 
F Ack. 
FERI. 
SEISINAM. 
LEvaART. 
REecorDar:. 
SCIRE. 
|VENIRE. 
ALLOCATIONE, 
CONTRIBUTIONE, 
CoNnveRsions. . 
ExXECUT1oNnE, 
PERAMBULATIONE, 
REPARATIONE, 
ATTURNAT0, 
CovEN ANT. 
RELEASE. 
ALLUM. © 
Diamony. 
SALTPETRE. 
VERMILLIOV. 
ART, 
PossEsS10N. 
Non gſt fadtum. 
ADvocArE. 
MAsrTE R. 
FECULENT. 
FAILURE. 
SorT. 

RIENs. 
ARTICLE, 
CONFEssI ON. 
LAND-FALL. 
W 1NnD-FALL. 
CREST-FALLEN. 
INFALLIBLE. 
TwiFALLOWING. 
PLouGHING. 
JUDGMENT. 
MEDAL. 
PrRoPoOsI TION. 
RoorT. 
SPECIES. 
SUTURE. 
FoRGER. 
FALSHOOD. 
INF a MOUS. 
MouNTING. 
PHANTASY, 
FEE- farm. 
SMOAK. 
Face. 
FARCIN. 
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Hol D-F AST. 


0 


Fir. | 
FaT Waters. 


FATHEMITES, | 
FATHERS S. Lazarus, 
FaTUUs, Ignis. | 
FAUCON. 

FAUCONRY. 

FavouR, Reſignation in. 
FEAR, panic. | 
Fe AST of Purification, 
FE As Ts, moveable. 
FEATHER, Cut. 

Fee, alienating in, 
FEE, arriere. 

FREE, bar. 

FEE, baſe. 

FEE, frank. 

FEE, guaranty. 

FEE, hors de ſon. 

FEE, Knights. 

FEE, retaining, 
FEEDING F£/þ. 

FEET, Crows. 

FEET, foundering in. 
FEIOGNED Recovery. 
FELON Y, Miſpriſion of. 
FEME, Baron and. 

FE MOR IS Quadratus. 
FE MOR IS Redtus. 
FENCE, Frampole. 
FENNEIL- Seed. 
FENNEL-Water. 

FEODP ALL. 

F EOD AT AR. 

F EOF FAMENTI forma. 
FERI ſementinæ. 
FERM, frank. 

FE RRE A ulna. 

FEssk, party per. 
Fevup, deadly. 
FEUDARY. 
FEUDATARY, 
FEUDUM. 

FE UD I apertura. 

FE VER, continent. 

FE VER, continued. 

FE VER, miliary, 

FE VER, military. 

FE VER, peſtilential. 

FE VER, purple. 
FEVER, putrid. 

FE VER, ſecondary. 
FraL, or Fol. 
FIcHANT Flank, 
FIcHAN T Line of defence. 
FipuUciaAL Line. 
FreLD Offers. | 
FirTH Parr of Nerves. 
FirTH -Rate. 

FrGHTs, cloſe, 
FicarT, Signals for, 
FiGURATE Deſcant, 
FiGURATE Hiſtory. 
FiGURE, Academy. 
FiGURES, Arabic. 
FiGURES, curvilinear. 
FiGUREs, equal. 
FiGURE, generating. 
 FiGUuREs, hyperbaliform. 
FIGURES, ?/operimetrical, 
FiGUREs, like. 
F1GURE, mixt. 
F1GURE, plain. 
F1GURE, prime. 
FiGUREs, reciprocal, 
FiGURE, reſidual. 
FiGURE, Ambit of, 
FrGURE, Meaſure of. 
FiGuRE, Reduction of. 
FiLE, half, Rear. 
Filivs, Terre, 
FiLLING, Bean, 
FilLINGs wp of Vault. 
. | 
FIN AL Execution, 

FINE, /ufer. | 
FINE, common. 

FINE, pot. 

Fix Es, Chiregrapher ef. 
FIN Es and Recoveries, Clerk 
Five, Nete ef. 

Fives, Tabling of. 
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VAT. 
WATER. 
FATHIMITES: 
LAZARUS. 


TioNis. 


FALCON. 
FALCON R. 
RESIGNATION. 
Panic Fear. 
PURIFICATION, 
MovEABLE. 
CUT. 
ALIENATE. 
ARRIERE, 
Bar Fee. 

B As E Fee. 
FRANK. 
GUARANTY. 
HoRs. 
KNIGHT. 
RETAINING, 
Fisn. 

CRows Feet. 
FoUNDERING. 
RECOVERY. 
M1$SPRISION. 
BARON. 
QUADRATUS. 
RECTUS. 
FRAMPOLE Fence. 
SEED. - 
WATER. 
FEUDAL. 
FEUDATARY. 
ConTRA formam. 
SEMENTINE. 


[FRANK Ferm. 


ULNA. 


PARTY per feſſe. 


DraDpLY Feud. 
FEODARY. - 


FEE. 
APERTURA. 
ConTINENT. 
ConTINUED. 
MIL1ARY. 
MiLiTARY. 
PESTILENTIAL. 
PURPLE. 
PUTRID. 
SECONDARY. 
PHiAs.. 
FLANK, 


LINE. 


OFFICER, 
NERVE. 
KATE: 
CLost Fights, 
SIGNAL, 
DEsCANT. 
HisTORY. 


ACADEMY. 


ARABIC, 
CuRVILINE AR. 
EQUAL. 
GENERATING. 
HyPERBOLIFORM. 


Li kk. 
Mixr. 
PLAIN. 
PRIME. 
RECIPROCAL. 
RESIDUAL. 
AMBIT. 
MEASURE. 
RTDUCT1ON:. 
REAR half File. 
TERRE Filius. 
BEAM filling, 

ü 
FiLTER, 
EXECUTION. 
SUPER-fine, 
Cox MON. 
Pos r- ine. 
CHIROGRAPHER, 
CLERK. | 
NOTE. 


\ FABLING, 


ISOPERIME TRICAL., 


— 


———— 


F 


Fix „ Capias pro. 
FIN ITE Diſtreſs. 

FIN ITE Prepeſition. 
FIRDW ITE. | 
FIRE- I orb, artificial. 
Fi RE chemiſe. 

FIRE, culinary. 

FIRE, naked. 

FIRE, olympic. 

FIRE, port. 

FIRE, l heel. 

FIRE, gilding ly. 
FiRE, Iuterdiction of. 
FIRING, Meaſure of. 
FIRMA alba. 

FIRMA Terra. 

FI RM Ejectione. 
FIRSTH efficient Cauſe. 


FIRST objective Notion, 
FIRST Rate. | 
FirsT Tithe. 

FirsT Year, Tree, pruning. 
FIRST Fruits, Remembrancer. 
FISH-Glue. | 
FrisHEs, cruſtaceous, 

FisH, ftock. 

FiSHERY, coral, 5 
FIsHIN O Line, Float of. 
FisSURE, contra. 
FisTULA Lachrymalis, 
FisTULovus Ulcers, 
FiTCHANT Flank. 
FiTCHE', double. 

Five, Ombre by. 


|FIXEDNESS, 


FixT Alkaty. 
FLAGoN, Shot. 
FLAJOLET. 

FLANC. 

FL ANDERS Blue. 
FLANDERS Meaſure. 
FLAN E, Angle, forming. 
FLANK, open. 
FLANK, Attack in. 
FLANKED Cclumn. 
FLANKING Angle. 
FLANNEL. 

FLAT Baſtion. | 
FLAr bottomed Moat. 
FLAT Roof. 

FLAT Vine. 
FLATULENCY. 


FLAx, Hurds of. 


FLEMISH Coins. 
FLEMISsH Meaſures. 
FLEMISH Monies. 
FLEMISH Tyles, 

FLEXION of Knee, 
FLEXURE, contrary, Point of. 
FLIGHTWITE. 
FLinT-Walls. 
FLOATSAM. 

FLORA, Field of. 
FLORENCE. 

FLORENCE, Barrel of. 
FLoRENTINE Thermometer, 
FLORETTE'E. 

FLORIANI. 

FLoR ID Attire. 

FLoriD Deſcant. 


FLoRUM ommum, aqua. 


FLOTTX;- | 
FLOURISHED Freexzes. 
FLowER of Antimeny. 
FLOWER of Tin. 
FLOWERS, Truſs of. 
FLOWERS, Wharls of. 
FLOWERS, compound, 
FLOWERS, cucullate, 
FLOWER, diſcous. 
FLowERs, ered. 


FLOWER, falſe. . 
FLOWERS, fi/tular. 


|FLowERs, imperfect. 


FLOWERS, ingeminated. 
FLOWERS, paled. 
FLOWERS, perfect. 
FLowERs, radicated, 
FLOWERS, /tamineous, 


FLOWERS, uniform. 
13 Li 
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Carras. 18 
DisrREss. 
PRO POSITION. 
FERDWIT E. 
ARTIFICIAL. 
CHEMISE. ; 
CULINARY. | 
NAKED. 

OLYMPIC, 

PoRT. 

WHEEL. 

GILDIN G. 
INTERDICTION. ; 
MEASURE. 

ALBA. 

TERRA. 

EEC TIONE. 
EFFICIENT. 


NoT1ON; 


RATE. 

TITEE. 
PRUNING. 

RE ME MBR ANC ER. 
GLUE. | 
CRUsTACEOUS, 
STOCK. 

Corar Fiſbery. 
FLOATr. 
CoNTRA-FISSURE. 
LACHRY MALIS. 
ULCER. 

FLANK. | 
DouzLE Fitche. 
OMBRE. 

RuLsE. 

FixiTY. 


TALKALY. 


SHOT-flagon. 
FLAGEOLET. 
FLANK. 
BLUE. 

ME AsURE. 
ANGLE. 
Oren. 


ATTACK, 


CoLUMN. 
ANGLE. 
FLANEL. 
BASTION- 
Mor. 

Roo. 

WINE. 

FLAT us. 
HuRDs. 

Coin. 
MEASURE. 
Money. 
TyLE. 
GENUFLEXION. 
POINT. 
FLEDWITE. 
WALL. 
FLorsoN. 
FIELD. 
FLoRIN. 
BARREL. 
THERMOMETER; 
FLORY. - 
FLORINIANI. 
ATTIRE. 
DEescANT. 
AQUA. 
FLoTA, 
FREEZE. 
ANTIMONY. 
TIN. 

TRUuss. 
WHARLS. 
ComPouND. 
CUCULLATE,. 
Discous. 
ERECT. 
FALSE. 
FisTULAR, 
IMPERFECT. 
In GEMINATED. 
PAaLED. 
PERFECT. 
RADñDICATEPD. 
SrAMINEOVs. 


UNIFORM. | 
FLowBRED 
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FLOWERED Crowns. 
FLowi d, over. 
FLOW RT. 
FLuins, Elaſticity of. 
FLUTED Column. 
FLUTEs, cabled. 
FLuTinGs, Platbands of. 
FLox- Small- pox. 

Fly of a Compaſs. 
FLy, fiſhing. 
FokCcIALEs. | 
FoECUNDANS farin@. 
Fos, Signals in, 
FoiL, counter, 


Fol p, frank. 


FoL IA pennata, 

Fo LI A pinnata. 

FoLI ATE D Tartar. 
FoLLOWING Sections. 
FoN r. 


AB EN DO returno. 

HABH DAL AH. 
HABTITVAL Aſcent. 
HRE DIS raptu. 


Hx REDIS & Terre cuſtodia. 


HAG A, Emir. 

HAG Bur. | 
HaiR-Compaſſes. 
Hair, Tour of. 

HAL F Duration. 
HALT Files, Rear. 
HAL F- penny Bord. 
HAL F- ſagared Confefs. 
HALS ER. 

HAL r, String. 
HALVYAR Ds. 

Hamac. | 
HAMECEH Confection. 
HAMPER: 7 | 
HA MER, Clerk of the. 
HAMSTRINGING. 
HA Mus. 

HAN CR. 

HAN D-uill. 
HAN D- ſaro. 
IIAND-vice. 

HAND, bloody. 

HAND, ambling in. 
HAN Ds, Impoſition of. 
HAND, zu/t Appui of. 
HAN G out the white Flag. 
HAN GIN GS, Arras. 
HARBOROUGH Company. 
Harp Pulſe. 

HARD Roe. 

HARD Spb. 
HARDEN ING, Caſe. 
HaRE's Eye. 

H ARE, Trace of. 
HARMON ICA Trias. 


HARMONI CAI. 


HaRMONICAL Hand. 
HARMONICAL Trumpet. 
HARMONY, natural, 
HARPOCRAT Es. 
HARPONE ER. 
HARPO OR. 
HAT T ERS Form, 
HAT TERS Furnace. 
HAVING, Modes of. 
HAUBERGEON. 
HavuTGoOUuT. 
HawARD. 

Hawt, ragged, 
Hawk, ramape. 
Hawk, weathering of. 
HawsER, rouſing of. 
Har, Truſs of. 

Har, I odd. 

HAVE. 

Ht ap-biromgh, 
HEAD, Peak, 

HE ap, Bolt. 
HEADS, Bulk. 
Heaps, forked, 
Heap, Hogs. 
Heap, Mors. 
HEALSFANG. 
HEARING Trumpet, 


1 


— 


CRownN. 


OvERFLOWING., 
FLORY. 
ELASTICITY. 
CoLUMN. 
CaBLED Flutes. 


Pox. 

FLIE. 
FISHING. 
FECIALEs. 
FARIN A. 
SIGNALS, 
CouNTERFOII. 
FRANK-fold. 
PENNATA. 


| PINNATA. > 


TARTAR. 
SECTION. 
FouNT, 


RETURNO. 
HAB DAL A. 
ASSENT. 
RaPTv. 
RECTO. 
EM1R haga. 
HARQUEBUsSs, 
CoMPAss Es. 
Tour. 
SCRUPLE, 


RE AR Half Files. 


BoRD half-penny. 
CoNFECTS. 
HAWSER. 
ISTRING-HALT, 
HALLIARPDsS. 
HAMMOCK. 
CoNFECTION, 
HANAPER. 
CLERK. 
HAMELING, 
UNGULA. 
HAUNCH. 
Mi1LL. 

SAW. 


BLooDy. 

AMBLE. 

I POSITION. 
APPUI, 

FLAG. 

ARRAS Hangings, 
COMPANY. 
PULSE. 

ROE. 

SOAP. 

CAsE- hardening. 
1 

TRACE. 

TRIAS. | 
Sea an 


VIck. 
5 =: < 


CAL, and 
ENHARMONICAL, 
HAND. 
TRUMPET. 
NATURAL. 


{HER MHARPOCRATES. 


HARPINEFR. 
HARPING-Iron. 
For M. 
FURNACE. 
Mops. 

HABE RGION. 
Hoco. 
HAYWARD, 
RacceD Hawk. 
RAMAGE, 
WEATHERING. 
Robs. 

TRuss if Hay. 
Woop-hay. 
Hay. ' 

Bo ROUGH. 
BEAE. | 
BoLrT. 

Burr. 
FORKED. 
HoG3HEAD, 
Moor, 
HEALFANG, 
(Tauurzr. 


PLATBANDSs of Flutings. 


— 
—— Aw 


— 


„ 


— 


— 


HO R 


HE Ar, actual. 

HE Ar, Sand. 
HEAT, welding. 
HEAVEN. 

HE DGE BOT E. 

HE DOE /talking. 
HEICE T. 

HEIOH TH, acceſſible. 
HE1GHTH, inacceſſible. 
HEiGHTH of Atmoſphere. 
Heir Cs. 

HELPINOG Verbs. 
HE M, Hard. 4 
HENRI CS, Piger. 

HE PAT IG Waters. 

HE PAT IS, Anima. 

HER Bs, cauliferous. 

HER Bs, gramineous. 
HERBS, polyſpermous. 
HERE TIC, negative, 
HERMETIC Column. 
HERMET IS frutina. 
HEROPHILI forcular. 
HET EROGENE AL. 
HETEROGENEAL Number. 
HETEROGENEoOUs Ar. 
HETEROGENEOUS Continuity, 
HHABAEKEK UKE. 

HI CET. 

HI DE, green. 

HIGH Admiral. 

HIGH Airs. 

Hicn Apparatus. 

HI oH Maſs. 

HIGH W e 
HIGHER Geometry. 
HI CHER Kinds, Circles of. 
HIGRHER Kinds, Cones of. 
Hi oHER Kinds, Parabola's of. 
HiPPARCHvus's Period. 
HiPPocRATICUM Vinum. 
HiRCiNvus Sanguis. 
HisToRICAL Freezes. 
HisToRiCAL Types, 
HisToR y, natural. 

HiTH. 

HoBov. 

HoG-Lice Vine. 

HoLD Land in Peerage. 
HoLD, Copy. 

HoLD, Free. 

HoLDER, Copy. 
HoLDiNG, forcible. 

Ho Es, Loop. 

HoL Es, Port. 

HoL E, Scoper. 

HoL E, Well. 

HoL LAND Meaſure. 

HoL LAND, Sleafy. 

Hol LAND, States of. 

HoL LOW Baſtions. 

'HoL Low Column. 

HoL y-Day Maſs. 

HoLy War. 

HoLy Water. 

HoLV Neeb. 

HoL v Virgin, Charity of. 
HoLy Ge, Maſs of. 
HoMAGE, Receipt of. 
HoMAGE, Reſpite of. 
Hom1NEs Hindeni. 

Hom 1NEs guatuor prepoſiti. 
Hommrs prodes, 

Homo /egalis, 

Homo ecce. 
HoMOGENEAIL Continuity. 
HomoLoGous Angle. 
HonNoURARY Canons. 
HonoURARY Games. 
HoNoREM, appropriari ad. 
Hoop, Rufter. 

Hoop IN Gs. 

Hook, Ward. 

HoR AR Circles. 

HokR AR Line. 

Hor IZ oN, apparent. 
HoRIZZON TAL Barometer. 
Hor IZ ON TAL Line. 
HokR IZ ON TAL Needle, 
HoxxED Angle. 


| HorsE-Guards. 


HoRsE-radiſh-W wk 


* 


6 


— 


2 


> Occ 


— 


2 j 


{Ski 


FACTUAL us 


8 


AND, 
WEL Ding, 
MiDHeavey. 
HAYBoTE, 
STALKING, 
EIc ET. 
ACCESSIBLE, 
INACCEss1BLe. 
ATMOSPHERE. 
CoHEIR. 
VERB. 
AARDS. 
PrGeR. 
Warts. 
ee 

A 5 
8 8 hs . Hrrb.. 
POLYSPERMovy, © 
NEGAT1ve Hergic, 
CoLUMN, 
TRUTINA. 
TorcuLar, 
HE TEROGENeoys, 
NUMBER, 
AIR. 
CoN T INUI TV. 
HABAKKUK, 
E1iCETAE, 
GREEN Hide. 
ADMIRAL, 
AIRS. | 
APPARATUS, 
M ass. 
T' REASON, 
GEOMETRY. 
CIRCLE. 
Cone. 
PARABOLA, 
PERIOD. 
VI NUM. 
SANGU1s, 
FREEZE, 
TyPE. 
NATURAL, 
HyTa. 
Havusov. 
WINE. 
PEERACE. 
Cop v- Hold. 
FREE. 
Cop v-Holder. 
Fox cIBLE Holding. 
Loop Holes. 
PorT. 
Scop ER. 
WELL. 
Me AsURE. 
SLEASY. 
STATES. 
BAsTI1ON. 
CoLUMN. 
Mass. 
WAX. 
WATER, 
WEEK. 
CHARITY. 
M ass. 
RECEIT of Homage. 
REesPITE. 
HINDENI. 
PREPOSITI. 
PRO Es. 
LEGAL is. 
EccE. 
ConTINUITY- 
ANGLE. 
CANON. 
GAME. 
APPROPRIARE- 
RUFTER=/}004. 
W HooODIN GS. 
WARD-HOOK. 
CIRCLE. 
LINE. : 
APPARENT Hmm 
BAROMET ER. 
LINE. 
NEEDLE. 
ANGLE. 
GUARDS 


Hogs: 


Horse's Tail. 
HorsE, light. 
HoRsE, punch. 
HoRsE, flalking. 
HoRrsE, ſumpter. 
HoRsE, 
HoRsE, 
HoRSE, 
HoRsE, 
HoksE, rowelling of. 

Horst, Withers of. 

Horst, Wolves Teeth of. 
HoRSEMAN, Heel of. 

Hor Baths. 

Hor Diamargariton. 

Hor Diatragacanth. 

Hor Waters. 

HoTEL. 

Hovur-Clmate. 

HouRs, medicinal. 

HouRs, forty, Prayers of, 
HousE of Health. 

Hos E, Alms. 

Houvsk, Compting. 

HouskE, Cuſtom. 

Hovuss, Glaſs, fire. 

House, Glaſs, furnace. 
HouskE, green. 

HousE, muniment, 

Hovuse, Peſt. 

Housk, Printing. 

HovusE, round. 

Hovsk, Trinity. 

HouvsE, Mob. 

Houss, framing of. 

Houste, Honours of. 
Hovusts, Inſurance, Policy of. 
HousE of Commons, 
Hoss, Table of. 
HovusHoLD Offcers. 
Human Laws. 

Human Muſic. 

HUMAN Upnea. 

Hu AR Green. 

HunrT, common. 

HuRT, Hoof. 

HuyGENs's Level. 

HyDRE cor. 

HYDRAULIC Column, 
HyDRAULIC Machine, 
HYDRAULIC Organ, 
 HyDRAULIC Statue. 
HyDpRosTATICAL Ballance, 
HyEMAL Sol/tice.- 
Hyorpes. 
HyYPERBOLA, ambigenal. 
HyPERBOLA, diverging, 
HyPERBOLA's, equal. 
HyPERBOLA, equilateral. 
HyPERBOLA, nodated. 
HyPERBOLA, punctated. 
HyPERBOLA, redundant, 
HyPERBOLEON, nete. 
HyPERCHEMATICO S905. 
HyPoTHECARY Debt. 
HyPoTHETICAL Syllogiſm. 
HysTERi1c Waters. 


ACENT Succeſſion, 
IaMBic, Galli. 

JamBus, Chimney, 
TamBvus, Galli. 
JAPAN Coins. 
JAPAN Ss. 
Jaran Monies. | 
IcaNATORUM Domeſticus. 
Iced Waters, 
Icy Ocean. 
Ip ious, Communication of. 
Tz wisn Var. 
IMPERIAL Water. 
IN PRESS A vis. 
INARTIFICIAL Argument. 


IN UN DATION. 


M-c=>onran Year. 
MaACKAREL fihing. 
MacLE. 
MapRIiGALESCO Style, 
MacDEBURG Centuries. 
MacisTERY of Antimeny. 


MA 


f TALL. 

LioHr-Horſe. 
Puck. 
STALKING. 
SUMPTER, 
HEEL. 
MAJOR. 
MEASURE. 
RounD. 
| RowELLING. 
W1THERS. 
WorLves. 
Hnr. 
BATH. 
DIAMARGARITON. 
DIATRAGACANTH, 
WATER. 
Hos TEIL. 
CLIMATE. 
MEDIcCINAI. 
PRAYER. 
HEALTH. 
ALMS. 
CoMPTING. 
CUSTOM. 
FIRE, 
FURNACE, 
GREEN-HOUSE, 
MUuNIMENT. 
PesT. 
PRINTING. 
RovunnD. 
TRINITY. 
Wy cn-Houſe, 
FRAMING, 
| HoNOUR. 
Po LI Cx. 
SPEAKER. 
TABLE. 
OFFICERS, 
| Law. 
Music, 
US NEA. 
GREEN. 
COM MON. 
Hoof hurt. 
LEVEI. 
| CoR. 

Seed CoLUMN, 
F MacniNe. 

OrGan. 

STATUE. 
BALLANCE, 
SOLSTICE. 
Yo1DESs. 
AMBIGENAL Mperbola. 
DrvyEkRGING. | 
EQUAL. 
EQUILATERAL, 
NopaTEeD. 
PUNCTATED. © 
REDUNDANT. 
NETE. 
STYLE. 
DeBT.. 
SYLLOGISM. 
WATER. 


tho 


SUCCESSION. 
GALLIAMBIC, 
CHIMNEY. 
GALLIAMBUS, 
Coin, 

SILK. 

Monty. 
DoMEsrIcus. 
WATER. 


1 [OcEAN. 


COMMUNICATION. 
YEAR, 

WATER. 

Vis. 

ARGUMERT, 


FLOWING, 


YEAR, 
FISHING, 
MascLs. 
STYLE. 
CENTURY, 


a (Auriuoxv. 


RIVER, and OyvER“ 
MARINE. 


|MAnuFACTURE of Cloth. 


MAR 
| 


Mac1sTERY of Sulphur, 
MAcIsTRATE, curule. 
MAGNA Fifa. 
MacNATUM, Scandalum. 
+ ports a 
MAGNET, Axis of. 
MAGNETICAL Azimuth. 
MACNETICAIL Direction. 
MAOGNETICAL Meridian. 
MAGNET ICAL Needle, 
MAGNITUDE of the Earth. 
MaGNITUDE of the Stars. 
MacNniTUDE, apparent. 
MaGnum Cape. | 
Macnus Pſeas, 

MANI Rotuli Ingroſſätor. 
MAHOMET AN Epocha. 
Mair, marine. 

Maps of Honour. 
MAIHEM. 

MAI Campus. 

Main Guard. 

Main, oufter le. 
Mai1os. 

Major, Canis. 
MAJOR, Gaftricus. 
Major, Gluteus. 
MaJjoR, obliquus capitis. 7 
MAJOR, cbliguus oculi. 
Major Orders. 

MaJoR, rectus internus 3 
MAJOR, rectus externus capitis. 
MAjoR, ſerratus anticus. 
Major, Teres. 

Major, Ur/a. 

MAjoREs, Barones. 
MAjORES, Adiles. 

MAK ERS, Parcel. 

MALE Plants. 

MALT ESR ones, 
MAMMILLARIS Areola. 
MAMMILLAREs Carunculæ. 


MAN. 


Man, Generation of. 
MaNER1o, /tatus de. 
MANIFESTH Acids. 
MAN IF EST Qualities. 
MaANIFTOLD Propoſition, 
MANNoR. 
MANoscopE. 

MAN OUR. 

MansarD Roof. 
ManuaL, Sign. 
ManuBlary Column. 
MAN UFAc TOR, woollen. 


MANUFACTURE of Needles, 
MANUFACTURE of Paper. 


| 
MANUFACTURE of Parchment. 


MAanuFACTURE of Porcelain, 
Manus, dorſum. | | 
Manvus, interoſſer. 
Maus, perforans. 


Manvus, perforatus. | 
MAR BLE, Moſaic work of. 


MARBLE, Sculpture in, 
Marc. | | 
Marcn, counter. 


MaRCH, Order of. | 


MARE, night. 
MARIA, Ave. 
MARIA Balneum. 
MARINA Agua, 


MARINE Barometer. 
MARINE Freezes. 


MARINE Rainbow, 
MARINE Trumpet. 


J | 


MARINE Fountain, | 


See 


| MARINE Proveſt. 


"SULPHUR. | 
CURULE Magiftrats. | | 
Foss A. a | 6 

SCANDALUM. - 

ARSENICAL Magnet. 

 AxIsS, 3 

AZIMUTH. 

DiRECT1o0N:s 

MERIDIAN. 

NEEDLE. 

EARTH. 

STAR. ; 

APPARENT. | 

CAPE. 


{| Psoas; 


INGROSSA TOR. - 

EPpocHa.- 

MERMAIPD. 

HoN OUR. a E | 
MAHIM. a 
CAMPUS. 
GUARD. 
Ous TER. | 
MavyoR. | 
CANIs. | 
GASTRICUS, | 
GLUTAUS, 5 


OBL1Quus, 
ORDER. 
Rkcrus. 


SERRAT us. 

T ERES. 

URS A. 

BARON. 

ADiLES _ 

PARCEL Makers. 

PLANT, 

Monty. 

AREOLA. 

CARUNCULZ. 

| enn 
CHAIRMAN. 

I EALDERMAN. 


GAVELMAN. 


FRIENDLESS-MAN; 


GENTLEMAN. 

HEBBERMAN. 

Hop MAN. 

JouRNEYMAN. 

| LAYMAN. | 
MussULMAN, and 

\ YEOMAN. 

GENERATION. 

STATUS de manerio. 

ACID. 

QUALITY. 

PROPOSITION, 

1Manos. 

MANOMETER. 

MAINOUR. 

Roo. 

| SIGN. 

CoLUMN. 

WooLLEN. 

1CLoTH. 

NEEDLE, 

FATS, _ 

PARCHMENT. 

PoRCELAIN. 

Dorsum. 

INT EROSSE T. 

PER FOR ANS. 

PE RFORAT us. 

Mosaic. 

SCULPTURE. 

MARE. | | > * 

CouNrER-March. 4 

ORDER. 

NicHrT- Mare. 

AvE-MARIA. 

BALNE UM. 

AQUA. 

eee and 

UILTRAMARINE. 

BAROMET ER. 

FounTAIN. 

FREEZE. 

RAINBOW. i 

TRUMPET. 

PROVOST, 


Mazinum 
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"NEG 


Marixnum Vinum. * 
MAkiN us Pulmo. 
MaARITAGII Valore. 


* 


MARK. | 
MARKET, Clerk of. 
MARRIAGE, frank. 
MARRIAGE, ſolemn. 
MARRIAGE, Bans of. 
MaRRIAGE, Forfeiture of. 


MARRIAGE, frank,” tenant in. 


* 
ABONASSAR, Epocha of. 
N NIA. . 

Naips. | 
NaiLs, clamp. 
Nai1Ls, port. 
NaAiPER's Bones. 
NAKED Stall. 
NAPIER's Bones. 
Nax TU, fœtor. 
Nast, Columna. 
Nas i, Conſtrictores. 
Nast, Dialatatores. 
Nast, Dorſum. 
Nast, Elevator. 
Nas, Globulus. 
NATA. 
NAT ANT. 
NAT T, Poſt. 
NATIONS, quatre. 
NATIVE Allum. 
NATIVE Arſenic. 
NATIVE Cinnabar, 
NATIVE Foſs. 
NATIVE Sulphur, 
NATURZ Curioſi. 
NATUR, Minima. 


NATURAL Agents. 1 


NATURAL Arbors, 
NATURAL Aſtrology. 
NATURAL Canon. 


NATURAL Colcothar. ; 


NATURAL Conſumptien. 
NATURAL Delivery. 
NATURAL Divination, 
NATURAL Evil. 
NATURAL Father. 
NATURAL Thing. 
NATURAL Forms. 
NATURAL Foundation, 
NATURAL Fruits. 
NATURAL Glands, 
NATURAL Good. 
NATURAL Grace, 
NATURAL Hunger. 
NATURAL Lacca. 
NATURAL Litharge. 
NaTURAL Month. 
NATURAL Obligations, 
NATURAL Perfection. 
NaTuRAL Phoſphori. 
NATURAL Ports. 
NATURAL Polures. 
NATURAL Quantity. 
NaTURAL Religion, 
NATURAL Road. 
NATURAL Salt-petre, 
NATruRAL Theology. 
NaTURAL Vermilion, 
NaruRaAL Vine. 
NaTURALIA Prima, 
NATURALS, Von. 
MATURE of Air. 
NATURE of Comets. 
NAvAl Architecture. 
Naval Army. 
Naval Pountarn, 
Navar Pitch. 
NavicuLARIs 9a. 
Navy, Surveyor of. 
Navy, Treaſurer of. . 
Nautica Pyxis, 
NAZAREANS. 
NEALING of: Porcelain, 
NECESSARY A coation, 
NECESSITAS Trinda, 
NEzGATIONIS edfum. 


NeGaTivE Demonflratim. 


NEGATIVE Propefutiin, 
NEGATIVE 7 veorem, 


1 
: 


rV1INUM. 
PULMO. 
VALORE. 


HALF- Mark.” 
CLERK. 
FRANK Marriage. 
SoLE MN. 
BANNS. 
FoRFEITURE. 
TEN ANT. 


q 


EPOCHA of Nabonaſſar. 


ö NENIA. 


NAIAbps. 
CLAM . 
PORT. 
NEPERS, 
STALK. 
NEPERS. 
Fo TOR. 
CoLUMNA. 


1 CONSTRICTORES. 


DILATATORES. 
DorsUm. 
ELEVATOR. 
(TLOBULUS. 
NATTA. 
NAIANT. 
POST-NATI. 
QUAaTRE Nations. 
ALLUM. 
ARSENIC, 
CINNABAR, 
Foss1L. 
SULPHUR. 
ACADEMY. 
MINIMA. 
AGENT. 

ARB OR. 
ASTROLOGY, 
CANON. 
CoLcorHAR. 
CONSUMPTION, 
DELIVERY. 
DivinaATioN. 
EviL. 


FLVING. 

FoRMu. 

Four DAT ION. 
FRU Ir. 
GLAND. 

(o0D. 

GRAck. 
HUNGER. 
Lacca. 
LiTHARGE. 
MoxrTH. 
OBLIGATION, 
PERFECTION, 
PHosPHORI. 
PORT. 

POSTURE. 
QUANTITY, 
RELIGION. 
ROAD. 
SALT-PETRE., 
THEOLOGY. 
VERMILION, 
WINE. 

PRIMA. 
NoN-NATURALsS. 
AIR. 

CoME r. 
ARCHITECTURE. 
Army. 
FouNnTAIN. 
P1TCH. 

FossA. 
JURVEYOR of the Navy, 
TREASURER. 

Py x1s. 
NAZARITES. 
PORCELAIN. 

N OVATION. 

TI rlgoDA. 
Mrnium. 
DEMONSTRATION. 
PROPOSITION, | 


phos FATHER, 


— IN 


I HEORE M. 


CouxTER- Mart, and 


— 
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* 


NEGLIGENT Eſcupe. 
NEPHRITIC Vaters. 


DACE, in. 
Pac is Oſculum. | 

Pacis ſecuritate. 

PA D-Saddle. 

PAGAN's Fortification. 

PA G NOTE, Mount. 

PAILLIER, f 
Pains, after. 

Pains, nocturnal. 
PAINTERS Glaſs Furnace, 
PAINTING of Porcelain. 
PAL, Fendue en. 
PALATII ſacri quaſtor, 
PALEING. 

PALED, counter, 

ALE: 

PAL Mu, Oil of. 
PAN-Tiles. 
PLANT, annual. 

PLANT, capillary. 
PLANT, capſulate. 
PLANT, corniculate. 
PLANT, corymbiferous. 
PLANT, cucurbitaceous. 
PLANT, dorſiferous. 
PLANT, exotic. 

PLANT, frumentaceous. 
PLANT, imper fect. 
PLANT, pentapetalous. 
PLANT, ſenſitive. 
PLANT, tergifetous, 
PLANT, umbelliferous. 
PLANTS, Diſeaſes of. 
PLAN Ts, Parenchyma of. 
PLANT capitatæ. 
PLANT capreolatæ. 
PLANTA fundus. 


PLANTATION. 


PLANTING. . 
PLATE-Glafs. | 
PLATFoOND. 
PLATIC Aspects. 
PLEA, counter. 
PLEA-Hood, Court. 
PLEAS, Clerk of. 
PLEAS, common, Prothonotary of, 
PLEA, double, | 
PLEAD. 

PLEAD in Arreſt. 
PLEBEITII Adiles. 
PLEDGE, ſafe. 
PLEGGERY. 
PLEG11s acquietandis, 
PLEVIN, on. 
PLEXUS meſentericus. 
PLINTHsS, Courſe of. 
PLoT, counter. 
PLoTTOON. | 
PLOUGH, Peace of. 
PLoUGH, trenching, 
PLUMBERS Furnace. 
PLUMB Level. 


PLUMB-LINE. - ; 


PrUMB-RULE, 
PLUME Allum. 
PLURA, Quæ. 


PNEUMATICAL, Hydraulo. 


PoE M, Action of. 

Po ENA, Sib. 

POEN A falionis. 

POE ON. | 
PoET1CAL Elegancies, 
PoETICAL Licence. 
PoETICAL Numbers. 
PoeET1CAL Pleiades. 
PoE TRY, dithyrambic. 


j 


eee Teſtudo. | 


QUADRANT, Gunter's. 
QUADRANT, ſinical. 
QUADRANT, triangular. . 
QUaDRATA,.Caro Muſculſa. 


[QUADRATE, ſeſqui. 


QUADRATIC Parabola, 
QUADRATURE of Curve. 


X 


2) Q WV 


- 


"ESCAPE, 


4 


| Cornicurare, 


WATER. 


In Pace. 
Oscvrun, 
YECURITATE, 
SADDLE, | 
FORTIFICATLON 
MoNnT Pagnote. 
PALLIER. 
ArTER-Pains. 
NocTuRrnar, 
FURNACE. 
PORCELAIN. 
FEN DUE en Pal 
Qu #=5ToR, 
PALING. 
COUNTER-paled, 
PAL L IVM. 

OIL of Pain. 
i. 
ANNUAL Plant, 
CAPILLARY. 
CAPSULATE, 


+ 


COR YMBIFERoy, 
CUCURBITACcxgys 
DoRsIFER0Us, 
ExoTic, 
FRUMENT ACEovs. 
IMPERFECT, 
PENTAPETALOUs 
SENSITIVE, 
TERGIFotroys, 
UMBELLIFERovs, 
Dit Ask. 
PARENCHYma. 
CAPITATx. 
CAPREOLATEZ, 
FunDus, 
ene 
TRANSPLANTATION 
REPLANTING. 
GL Ass. 
PLAFOND, 
ASPECT. 
CouNTER-PLEA. 


MESENT ERIC. 


| CounTER-PLoT. 


Woop-Plea Court. 
CLERK. 
PRoTHONoOTaRy, 
DovusBLE. 
IMPLEAD, 
ARREST. 
ApILES. 
SAFE-Pledge. 
PLEDOG ERV. 
ACQUIETANDIs, 
NoN-PLEVIR. 


CouRsE of Plinths, 


PLATTOON, 
PEACE. 
TRENCHING. 
FURNACE. 
80% & & Ot 


PLUMMET. 


ALLUM. 
Quæ plura. 
HyDRAULO-PNEU: 
MATICAL, 
ACTION. 
SUBPOENA-. 
TaL1o. 
P AN. 
ELEGANCY. 
LICENCE. 
NUMBER. 
PLE1IADES. 
DirHYRAM BIC. 


T xsTUD0. 
GunTER's Quadrant. 
SINICAL. 
TRIANGULAX. 
CARO. 
SESQUIQUADRATE: 
PARABOLA- 


Cunvs. 


QuApDRATt 


lp 


| SACRED Criticiſm. 


— $M 1 


Quay ATUs pronator Radii.] 
EADRUPLE winding Stairs. 
s rox, Pro. | 


Ser c Year. 
SACCHARINE Allum. 
SACERDOTAL Crown, 
SACERDOTAL Title. 
SACRAMENTAL1IS Lex. | 
SACRED Buildings. 


SacrED Diptychs. 
SACRED Games. 
SAckED Hiſtory, 
SACRI Palatii quꝶſtor. 
SACRIFICES, King of. 
SacRoRUM, Duumviri. 
SACRUM Os, Nerves of. 
S vis abſolutio a. 

SAI L-yards. 

SAIL, Bunt of. 

SAIL, cut. 

SALL, drift, 

SAIL, fore. 

SAIL, preſt. 

SAI Ls, ſhort. 
SAILING, middle Latitude, 


ie 


[PRONATOR. 
STAIR. 


ALLUM. 
CROWN. 
TITLE. 
Lex. 
BUriLDING. 
CRITIcCIS . 
Dyyrrychs. 
GAME. 
HisToRY. 
Qu a5sTOR. 
KING. 
DUUMVIRI- 
NERVES. 
ABSOLUT ION. 
YARD, 
Bur. 
Cour. 
DRIFr. 
FoRk. 
PrEST. 
SHORT. 


Vo L. II. 


SAILING, oblique. OBLIQUE. 
SAILING, parallel. PARALLEL, 
SAILING, plain. PLAIN. 
SAILING, right. |R1GHT. 
SAILLANT, | SALIANT, 
SAINTS, Maſs of. ; Mass. 


PRoquæsrok. 


MippLE Latitude. 


4 


SAN 


* 


: 1; KE 


SAINTS, Suffrages of. FFSUFFRAGE., 
SAIQUE, * [SAtek. 

SAK, BAR: 

SAL Enixum. Ent1xUM. 
SALADE. | SALET. 

SALE by Inch of Candle. CANDLE. 

SALE, Bill of. BILL. 

SALE, Port, | a PoR Ts AL E. 
SALIENS, punctum. PuNcTUM-. 
SALIENT, counter. CoUuNTERSALIENT., 
SALINE Haters. WATER, | .< 
SALIQUE. SAL fc. P 
SALLAD. 7 6 nan 

SALLET, 2 

SALMON Fiſhery. FiSHERY. 
SALPING Us, Palato. | . 
SALT Fißb. 18H. | 
SALT of Lead. e- Lx Ap. 

SALT of Tartar. TARTAR. 

SALT of Tin. Tin. 
SALTPETRE. REFiNING, 
SALT, Spirit of. SPIRIT. 

SALT, Attic. [Ar ric. 

SALTS, eſurine. ESURINE. 

SALTS, neutral, NEUTRAL. 
SALT, white. WI ITE. 

SAL TANs, Capra. | CAPRA. 

SALTED Hide. ; HiDE. 
SALVACOE. SAVAGE. 

LVEy þ | WRA PoN-ſalve 
ACETUM. 

SANCTIFY1NG Grace, GRACE. 

. ing in, & 2 6 \CasTiNG. 


